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PREFACE   TO   VOL.  VI. 


In  the  preparation  of  the  prasent  volume  Dr.  Strong  has  remained  the  responsible 
editor.  Professor  Worman  has  continued  to  act  as  assistant  in  the  non-biblical  de- 
partment, and  the  articles  in  that  line  will  be  found  to  bear  increasing  marks  of  his 
tact  and  diligence.  Special  contributions  are  designated  by  the  initials  of  the  writer 
appended  to  each.  The  issue  of  the  volume  has  been  delayed  by  the  extended  tour 
of  Dr.  Strong  in  Europe  and  the  East ;  but  the  readers  will  receive  a  compensation 
in  the  additional  value  which  his  observations  abroad  will  impait  to  the  work.  No 
material  change  has  been  deemed  desirable  in  the  scope  or  plan  of  the  Cydopoedia^ 
and  the  cordial  approbation  generally  expressed  by  the  public  as  to  its  essential  feat- 
ures and  faithful  execution  is  an  encouragement  to  proceed  as  rapidly  as  practicable 
in  its  completion. 

The  department  of  modern  biography  has  been  found  to  call  for  the  greatest  exer- 
cise of  editorial  discretion.  The  aim  has  been  to  insert  only  names  of  deceased  per- 
sons who  have  exerted  a  more  or  less  marked  religious  influence  upon  the  community 
by  their  personal  labors  or  their  writings,  and  to  give  them  respectively  a  space  as 
nearly  as  possible  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  their  influence.  If  the  ministers  of 
any  particular  denomination  shall  seem  to  be  more  numerously  noticed  than  others, 
this  has  not  arisen  from  any  favoritism,  but  simply  from  the  fact  that  the  ecclesias- 
tical records  of  their  necrology  are  more  complete  and  accessible. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  special  contributor  to  this  volume : 

G.  D.  By— ProfeflBor  Gbohob  David  Beck,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Strasborg,  Germany. 

G  W.  By— Profcaeor  Charucs  W.  Bennett,  D.D.,  of  the  Syracuse  University,  N,  Y. 

J.  R  BL— The  Rev.  J.  B.  Bbady,  of  the  Newark  Conference. 

C  R— Dr.  Caspar  Bruchhausen,  Frankfort,  Germany. 

P.  W.  C— President  Paul  W.  Ciiadbournb,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Williams  College,  Mass. 

H.  P.  a— The  Rev.  H.  P.  Collins,  A.M.,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 

O.  F.  O— Professor  Georok  F.  Comport,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Syracuse  University,  N.  Y. 

T.  J.  H.  D.— Professor  T.  J.  H.  Daum,  Mn8.D.,  N.  Y.  aty. 

Li  N.  D. — Lewis  N.  Dembitz,  Louisville,  Ky. 

A.  P.  D^A.  P.  Dietz,  Ph.D.,  N.  Y.  City. 

G.  P.  F.— Professor  George  P.  Fisher,  D.D.,  of  Yale  College. 

B.  M.  F^R.  M.  Fuller,  N.  Y.  City. 

E.  H.  G^The  late  Professor  E.  H.  Gillett,  D.D.,  of  the  New  York  University. 

K.  a  6^— llie  Rev.  N.  S.  Gould,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

D.  Y.  H.— The  late  Rev.  D.  Y.  Harbaugh,  D.D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

G.  F.  H^-Professor  George  F.  Holmes,  LL.D.,  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 

R.  H^— The  Rev.  R.  Hutchbson,  A.M.,  Washington,  Iowa. 

H.  £.  J.— Professor  H.  £.  Jacobs,  D.D.,  of  the  GeUysburgh  (Pa.)  College. 

D.  P.  K^-Professor  D.  P.  Kidder,  DJ).,  of  the  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  N.  J. 

£.  A.  TA^ — ^The  Rev.  £.  A.  Manning,  Boston,  Mass. 

J.  W.  M.— The. Hon.  J.  W.  Marshall,  A.M.,  Ist  Assist.  P.  M.  General,  Washington,  D.  C. 

G.  M.n-The  Rev.  George  Miller,  B.D.,of  the  Newark  Conference. 

R  P*— The  Rev.  R  Pick,  RD.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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J.  N.  P.^MJr.  J.  N.  Proeschel,  Paris,  France. 

R.  S.  R— The  Rev.  R.  S.  Rosenthal,  Ph.D.,  N.  Y.  City. 

A.  J.  S. — Professor  A.  J.  Schem,  A.M.,  N.  Y.  City. 

£.  de  S.— The  Right  Rev.  £.  de  ScifWEiNirz,  D.D.,  editor  of  T%e  Moravian,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

S.  S. — The  Rev.  Samuel  Scovilis,  A.M.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

L.  £.  a— Professor  L.  £.  Smith,  of  the  Examiner  and  Chranide,  N.  Y.  City. 

R.  P.  S.— The  Very  Rev.  R,  Payne  Smith,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Canterbnry,  England. 

J.  L.  &— The  Rev.  J.  L.  Sooy,  A.M.,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

'M,  L.  S. — The  late  Professor  M.  L.  Stoever,  D.D.,  of  Pennsylvania  University. 

T.  O.  S.— The  Rev.  Thomas  0.  Summers,  D.D.,of  Vanderbilt  University,  Tenn. 

G.  L.  T.— The  Rev.  George  L.  Taylor,  A.M.,  of  the  N.  Y.  East  Conference. 

W.  J.  R.  T.— The  Rev.  W.  J.  R.  Taylor,  D.D.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

G.  A.  T. — George  A.  Thomas,  AM^  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

H.  W.  T.— Howard  W.  Tilton,  A.B.,  of  the  Chicago  Pott, 

T.  W.— The  Rev.  Thomas  Webster,  D.D.,  Newbury,  Canada. 

G.  W.— Professor  G.  Weil,  D.D.,  of  the  Heidelberg  Univerrity,  Germany. 

£.  W.— The  Rev.  E.  Wentworth,  D.D.,  editor  of  The  Ladia^  JiepoHtory,  Cincinnati,  O. 

J.  P.  W.--The  Rev.  J.  P.  Weston,  D.D.,  President  of  the  Franklin  Academy,  Mass. 

D.  A.  W.— The  Rev.  D.  A.  Whedon,  D.D.,  of  the  Providence  Conference. 

T.  D.  W^— The  Rev.  Theodore  D.Woolbey,  D.D.,  LLD.,  ex-Piesident  of  Yale  College. 

E.  P.  W.— Mrs.  E.  P.  WoRMAN,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

J.  H.  W. — Professor  J.  H.  Worman,  A.M.,  of  I^wrence  University,  Wis. 
M.  W.— MoRiTz  Worman,  Ph  J).,  Berlin,  Prussia. 
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Mead,  Matthew,  an  English  divine,  was  bom  in 
BnckuighaiDAhire  in  1629.  Of  his  early  history  we 
know  bat  little.  He  first  came  prominently  into  pub- 
lic notice  during  the  Cromwellian  movement.  Mead 
identified  himself  with  the  caaae  of  the  Independents, 
and  was  appointed  by  the  Protector  to  the  living  of 
Shadwell  in  1658.  Poor  years  later  he  was  ejected  for 
nooconformity,  and  removed  to  Holland,  in  oommon 
with  many  other  ministers  of  that  age.  He  became 
acquainted  with  the  duke  of  Orange,  and  was  greatly 
favored  by  him  and  the  States.  Afterwards  he  returned 
to  England,  and  gathered  about  him  one  of  the  largest 
congregations  in  London.  He  settled  at  Stepney  as 
pastor  of  a  diseenting  congregation  in  1674,  and  the 
community  betokened  their  love  and  esteem  for  him  by 
presenting  him  with  building  material  for  a  new  chapeL 
He  died  in  1699.  Matthew  Mead,  whom  his  fnend  and 
aasociate,  Howe  (Funeral  Sermon  for  Mead),  describes 
as  '*  that  very  reverend  and  most  laborious  servant  of 
Christ,"  was  as  indefatigable  in  Christian  work  as  he 
was  amiable  in  q>irit,  and,  in  consequence  of  his  mild 
temperament  and  the  moderation  of  his  opinions,  formed 
the  strongest  personal  link  between  the  Presbyterians 
and  Independents  of  England  in  the  second  half  of  the 
17th  centuxy.  Among  his  publications  are.  The  A  Imost 
Christian,  or  seven  sermons  on  Acts  xxvi,  28  (Lond. 
1666,  Svo):— The  Almost  Christian  Discovered  (1684, 
4to;  Glasgow,  1755, 12mo ;  with  Essay  by  Dr.  Young  of 
Perth,  Lond.  1825;  1849, 12mo)  \—L\fe  and  Death  of 
Xathamel  Mather  (1689,  Svd):— Vision  of  the  WheeU: 
sermon  on  Ezek.  x,  18  (1 689, 4to) .  See  CaLuny,  Nonconr 
/ormisU ;  Skeats,  Ilist.  of  the  Free  Churches  of  England, 
p.  167 ;  Allibone,  Did.  ofBriU  and  A  mer,  Auth,  ii,  1257. 

Mead,  Riohard,  a  dutinguished  English  physi- 
cian, who  was  bom  at  Stepney  in  1673,  and  after  studying 
at  the  most  eminent  medical  schools  on  the  Continent, 
returned  and  settled  in  England,  and  became  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  practitionerB  of  his  time,  wrote  a  treatise 
on  the  diseases  mentioned  in  Scripture,  entitled  Medir 
cma  Sacra,  seu  de  morbis  insigmoribus  qtti  in  BibUs  me- 
mcrantur  (Lond.  1749,  8vo ;  republished  at  Amsterdam, 
1749, 8vo).  A  translation  of  this  work  was  made  by 
Dr.  T.  Stark,  and  was  published  vrith  a  memoir  of  the 
author  (Lond.  1755, 8vo).  Dr.  Mead  died  in  1754.  See 
Allibone,  DicL  Brit,  and  A  met,  Biog.  s.  v. 

Mead,  Stith,  an  early  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  Bedford  County,  Ya.,  Sept  25, 1767 ; 
was  converted  in  1789,  and  feeling  called  of  God  to 
pleach  the  Gospel,  entered  the  itinerancy  in  1798 ;  was 
located  in  1816 ;  readmitted  superannuate  in  1827,  and 
died  in  1835.  Mr.  Mead  was  eminently  useful  as  a 
preacher,  and  particularly  conspicuous  in  the  great  re- 
vivals of  his  time,  yet  remembered  in  the  Southern 
anates^—MuaUee  of  Conferences,  ii,  847. 

Mead,  Zeohariah,  a  clergyman  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bora  at  Greenwich,  Conn.,  some 
time  in  the  first  half  of  our  century  (perhaps  1802),  and 
educated  at  Yale  College  (dass  of  1825).    He  was 
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ordained  priest  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  May  22, 1881;  became 
rector  of  Grace  Church,  Boston,  Mass. ;  from  1837-1840 
was  editor  of  the  Southern  Churchman,  puUished  at 
Richmond,  Ya. ;  and  died  Nov.  27, 1840.  See  General 
CataL  of  the  Dvotrnty  School  of  Yale  College,  p.  7. 

Meade,  William,  D.D.,  a  noted  prelate  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church,  was  born  at  Millwood,  Clarke 
County,  Nov.  11,  1789,  his  father  being  CoL  Richard 
K.  Meade,  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Washington,  and  was 
connected  both  by  birth  and  marriage  with  some  of  the 
oldest  and  best  families  in  Yirginia.  His  great-grand- 
father was  an  Irish  Romanist,  who  came  to  this  coun- 
try, married  a  Quakeress  in  Flushing,  L.  I.,  and  removed 
to  Yirginia.  His  grandmother  was  a  descendant  of 
Richanl  Kidder,  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  William 
was  educated  at  Princeton  College,  N.  J.  (class  of  1808) ; 
was  ordained  deacon  by  bishop  Madison,  Feb.  24, 1811, 
in  Williamsburg,  Ya. ;  and  priest  by  bishop  Claggett,  in 
St,  Paul's  Churcb,  Alexandria.  He  commenced  his  min- 
istry in  bis  own  native  parish,  Frederick  (now  Clarke) 
County,  as  assistant  to  the  Rev.  Alexander  Balmaine ;  in 
the  faU  of  1811  he  took  charge  of  Christ  Church,  Alex- 
andria, where  he  remained  two  years,  when  he  returned 
to  Millwood,  and,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Balmaine,  became 
rector  of  that  Church.  In  1826  he  was  a  candidate  as 
assistant  bishop  in  Pennsylvania,  but  failed  by  one  vote 
of  nomination  by  the  clergy ;  and  in  the  following  year 
the  Rev.  H.  U.  Onderdonk,  D.D.,  was  elected.  In  1829 
he  was  elected  assistant  bishop  to  bishop  Moore,  and  was 
consecrated  Aug.  19, 1829,  in  St.  James's  Church,  Phil- 
adelphia, by  bishops  White,  Hobart,  Griswold,  Moore, 
Croes,  Brownell,  and  H.  U.  Onderdonk.  On  the  death 
of  bishop  Moore,  Nov.  11, 1841,  he  became  bishop  of  the 
diocese  of  Yiiginia.  In  this  capacity  he  labored  un- 
ceasingly, up  to  the  hour  of  his  death,  March  14, 1862, 
for  the  good  of  evangelical  Christianity.  He  advanced 
the  interests  of  his  Master's  cause  not  only  in  the  pul- 
pit, but  in  many  and  various  ways  he  labored  for  the 
good  of  hamanity.  Several  educational  and  misrionaiy 
societies  owe  their  origin  to  him,  and  the  Theological 
School  of  Yirginia,  lately  at  Alexandria,  was  largely  in- 
debted to  him  for  its  existence  (though  the  plan  of  a 
theological  seminary  in  Yirginia  was  not  original  with 
him).  He  gave  to  this  school  of  the  prophets  his  per- 
sonal care  and  labors,  nearly  to  the  close  of  his  life. 
During  the  exciting  days  of  1861  bishop  Meade  made 
many  fervent  though  futile  efforts  to  save  Yirginia  from 
the  troubles  of  the  impending  civU  war.  He  steadfast- 
ly opposed  secession  to  the  very  last.  Taken  altogether, 
but  few  men  in  the  nation  have  enjoyed  the  confidence 
of  the  people  to  a  greater  degree  than  did  this  honest 
ecclesiastic,  who  sought  in  more  ways  than  one  to  serve 
his  day  and  generation  as  a  truly  Christian  man.  For 
years  before  his  death  bishop  Meade  was  the  recognised 
head  of  the  evangelical  branch  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  in  the  United  States.  On  bishop  Meade's 
ecclesiastical  position,  the  Church  Bedew  (July,  1862) 
thus  comments :  "  The  gross  worldliness,  and  even  the 
open  immorality  of  many  of  the  early  clergy  of  Yir- 
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ginia ;  the  monl-essay  style  of  preaching  which  char- 
acterized many  of  the  missionaries ;  the  French  infidel- 
ity introduced  daring  the  Revolution,  and  the  absence 
of  that  bitter  opposition  to  Church  principles  which 
was,  and  even  now  is  waged  in  the  Northern  States,  led 
the  bishop  to  regard  as  not  only  mainly,  but  only  im- 
portant, the  development  of  the  subjective  in  religion. 
His  'extraordinary  will/  as  the  Episcopal  Recorder 
calls  it,  and  his  Calvinistic  doctrines,  led  him  to  separate 
evangelical  truth  from  apostolic  order,  and  to  make  him, 
we  doubt  not  an  honest,  but  a  most  determined  oppo- 
nent to  any  earnest  presentation  of  the  positive  institu- 
tions of  Christianity."  Bishop  Meade  was  buried  from 
St.  Paul's  Church,  Richmond,  March  17.  His  principal 
published  works  are,  FamUy  Prayer  (18d4) :— Lectures 
on  the  Pastoral  Office^  and  Lectures  to  SfndetUs  (1849) : 
— Old  Churches  and  Families  in  Virgittia  (Philad.  185(S, 
2  vols.  8vo)  :~The  Bible  and  the  Classics  (1861, 12mo). 
Besides  these,  he  also  published  Memorials  o/^his]  Two 
Beloved  Wives,  which  the  Church  Review  informs  us 
was  suppressed.  His  controversial  writings  are  oumer* 
ous.  See  Li/e^  by  bishop  Johns  (Baltimore,  1868).  (J. 
H.W.) 

Meadow,  a  term  used  in  the  A.  Y.  as  the  transla- 
tion of  two  Heb.  words,  neither  of  which  seems  to  have 
this  meaning.  We  adopt  substantially  the  explanations 
of  them  found  in  Smith's  Dictionary,  s.  v.     See  Abeu 

1.  Gen.  xli,  2  and  18.     Here  the  word  in  the  original 

is  !inKn  (with  the  definite  article),  ha-Achu\  It  ap- 
pears to  be  an  Egyptian  term,  literally  transferred  into 
the  Hebrew  text,  as  it  is  also  into  that  of  the  Alexan- 
drian translators,  who  give  it  as  rtf  'Xxn-  (This  is  the 
reading  of  Codex  A.  Codex  B,  if  we  may  accept  the 
edition  of  Mai,  has  cXoc ;  so  also  the  rendering  of  Aquila 
and  Symmachus,  and  of  Josephus  [Atd,  ii,  5, 5].  An- 
other version,  quoted  in  the  fragments  of  the  Hexapla, 
attempts  to  reconcile  sound  and  sense  by  ox^l'  ^^ 
Veneto-Greek  has  Xiifkwv,)  The  same  form  is  retained 
by  the  Coptic  version.  Its  use  in  Job  viii,  11  (A.y. 
"^  flag")— where  it  occurs  as  a  parallel  to  g6m&  (A.  V. 
"rush"),  a  word  used  in  Exod.ii,d  for  the  "buhrushes" 
of  which  Moses's  ark  was  composed — seems  to  show  that 
it  is  not  a  "  meadow,"  but  some  kind  of  reed  pr  water- 
plant.  This  the  Sept,  supports,  both  by  rendering  in 
the  latter  passage  povrofutv,  and  also  by  introducing 
'A^c  AB  the  equivalent  of  the  word  rendered  "  paper- 
reeds"  in  Isa.  xix,  7.  Jerome,  in  his  commentary  on  the 
passage,  also  confirms  this  meaning.  He  states  that  he 
was  informed  by  learned  Egyptians  that  the  word  achi 
denoted  in  their  tongue  any  green  thing  that  grew  in  a 
marsh — onmt  quod  tn  palude  virens  nascitur.  But,  as 
during  high  inundations  of  the  Nile — such  inundations 
as  are  the  cause  of  fruitful  years — the  whole  of  the  land 
on  either  side  is  a  marsh,  and  as  the  cultivation  extends 
up  to  the  very  lip  of  the  river,  is  it  not  possible  that 
A  chu  may  denote  the  herbage  of  the  growing  crops  ? 
The  fact  that  the  cows  of  Pharaoh's  vision  were  feeding 
there  would  seem  to  be  as  strong  a  figure  as  could  be 
presented  to  an  Egyptian  of  the  extreme  fruitfulness  of 
the  season :  so  luxuriant  was  the  growth  on  either  side 
of  the  stream,  that  the  very  cows  fed  among  it  unmo- 
lested. The  lean  kine,  on  the  other  hand,  merely  stand 
on  the  dry  brink.  See  Nile.  No  one  appears  yet  to 
have  attempted  to  discover  on  the  spot  what  the  signi- 
fication of  the  term  is.    See  Reed. 

2.  Judg.  XX,  88  only :  '^  the  meadows  of  Gibeah." 

Here  the  word  is  n^$13,  Maareh',  which  occurs  no- 
where  else  with  the  same  vowels  attached  to  it.  The 
sense  is  thus  doubly  uncertain.  "Meadows"  around 
Gibeah  can  certainlv  never  have  existed:  the  nearest 
approach  to  that  sense  would  be  to  take  maareh  as 
meaning  an  open  plain.  This  is  the  dictum  of  Gesenius 
(Thesaur,  p.  1069),  on  the  authority  of  the  Targum.  It 
is  also  adopted  by  De  Wette  ("  Die  Plline  von  G.") .  But, 
if  an  open  plain,  where  could  the  ambush  have  concealed 
itself?    See  Plain. 


The  Sept,  according  to  the  Alex.  MS.  (the  Vatican 
Codex  transfers  the  word  literally — Mapaayafli),  read 
a  different  Hebrew  word — 3^9^ — "from  the  west  of 
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Gibeah."  Tremellius,  taking  the  root  of  the  word  in  a 
figurative  sense,  reads  "after  Gibeah  had  been  left  open," 
L  e.  by  the  quitting  of  its  inhabitants— jmwi  denudation 
nem  Gibhce,  This  is  adopted  by  Bertheau  {Kurtgef, 
Uandb,  ad  loc.).  But  the  most  plausible  interpretation 
is  that  of  the  Peshito-Syriac,  which  by  a  slight  differ- 
ence in  the  vowel-points  makes  the  word  H'^^ia,  "  the 
cave ;"  a  suggestion  quite  in  keeping  with  the  locality, 
which  is  very  suitable  for  caves,  and  also  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  ambush.  The  only  thing  that  can  be 
said  against  this  is  that  the  lier»-in-wait  were  "set  round 
about"  Gibeah,  as  if  not  in  one  i^t,  but  several  See 
Gibeah. 

Me'ah  (Heb.  Meah',  HMp,  a  hundred^  as  often;  Sept 
harov,  Med ;  Tnlg.  centum,  Emath),  a  tower  in  Jerusa- 
lem, situated  on  the  eastern  wall  (Neh.  iii,  1 ;  xii,  89), 
probably  at  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  Temple  en- 
closure (Strong's  Harmony  and  Expos,  of  the  GospeU, 
Append,  ii,  p.  19 ;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  the  outer  wall 
was  different  from  that  of  the  Temple,  as  supposed  by 
Dr.  Barclay,  City  of  the  Great  King,  p.  152).    See  Jeru- 
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Meal  (n^l?,  he'mach,  in  pause  Tipp,  prob./a^  L  e. 
marrow ;  hence  the  fatness  of  wheat  or  barley,  i.  e.  its 
ground  substance,  Gen.  xviii,  6;  Numb,  v,  15;  1  Kings 
i V,  22 ;  xvii,  12, 14, 16 ;  2  Kings  iv,  41 ;  1  Chron.  xii,  40 ; 
Isa.  xlvii,  2 ;  Hos.  viii,  7 ;  "Jiour,"  as  elsewhere  rendered, 
1  Sam.  i,24;  xxviit,  24;  2  Sam.  xvii,  28;  Gr.  dktvpov^ 
Matt  xiii,  88 ;  Luke  xiii,  21 ;  also  rVo,  so'leth,  stripped 
of  its  bran,  the  finest  portion  of  the  ground  grain,  Gen. 
xviii,  6  [where  it  stands  after  the  preceding  term,  in 
apposition  ] ;  elsewhere  "  flour"  or  "  fine  flour,"  Sept  <r»//i- 
^aAcc),  the  ground  produce  of  any  species  of  grain.  See 
Grits.  This  is  usuaUy  prepared  in  the  East  by  females 
in  hand-mills.    See  Flour. 

MealB.  See  Dime  ;  Repast  ;  Sup  ;  and  the  article 
following. 

Meal-time  (^sk  T^^,eth  o'ike/,the  season  of  eat- 
ing, Ruth  ii,  14).  That  the  Hebrews  took  their  princi- 
pal meal  {cctna,  supper)  in  the  latter  part  of  the  after- 
noon or  towards  evening,  follows  as  well  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  banquets  and  convivial  entertainments 
generally  (perhaps  always)  occurred  near  the  close  of 
the  day  (sometimes  being  continued  far  into  the  night, 
Josephus,  Life,  44),  as  from  the  custom  still  prevalent 
in  the  East  ( Wellsted,  Trav.  i,  1 13 ;  the  Persians  sup 
about  six  or  seven  o'clock),  a  usage  to  which  the  £s- 
senes  were  an  exception  (Josephus,  War,  ii,  8, 5).  See 
Feast.  The  agricultural  and  laboring  portion  of  the 
community,  however,  probably  took  their  principal  meal 
at  noon  (1  Kings  xx,  16).  See  DiNE.r  In  the  forenoon 
a  slight  repast  was  partaken  (breakfast,  apitnov,  cota\\ 
Luke  xiv,  12^  John  xxi,22).  Among  the  later  Jewi*, 
it  was  usual  for  the  deeply  religious  not  to  taste  any- 
thing before  the  hour  of  morning  prayer  (comp.  Acts  ii, 
15 ;  see  Lightfoot,  Hor,  HA,  ad  loc. ;  the  passage  in  Be- 
rach,  fol.  xxvii,  2,  quoted  by  Kuinol,  refers  to  the  bless- 
ing before  eating,  see  Gemar,  Bab.  vi,  1, 1) ;  on  the  Sab- 
bath, the  synagc^rnc  worship  led  to  the  rule  of  not  eat- 
ing before  the  sixth  hour,  or  noon.  Before  each  meal, 
persons  were  accustomed,  especially  in  later  times,  care- 
fully to  wash  (Matt  xv,  2 ;  Luke  xi,88 ;  Mark  vi,2;  see 
the  younger  Buxtorf  s  Dissert.  philoL  theoL  p.  897  sq.), 
like  the  ancient  Greeks  {Iliad,  x,  577 ;  Odysi,  i,  186  eq, ; 
iv,  216  sq.;  Aristoph.  Vesp,  1216)  and  the  modem  Ori- 
entals (Niebuhr,  Beschr,  p.  54 ;  Shaw,  Trar,  p.  202),  and 
also  to  "say  grace"  (f^^^a,  the  blessing,  fvXoyia,  ev^a- 
piffria;  Matt  xiv,  19;  xv,  86;  xxvi,26;  Luke  ix,  16; 
John  vi,  11 ;  comp.  Tim.  iv,  8 ;  see  the  Gemara,  Berach, 
p.  278 ;  and  the  rabbinical  tract,  Berachoth,  p.  6-18 ;  also 
Kuinol,  De  precum  caUe  et  post  cibum  ap,  Jud,  et  Chtis- 
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tkm.cmtiqtutait,U^l7M).   WhUe eating, the HebrewB 
oTiginally  $€U  (Gen.  xxvii,  19;  Hengstenberg,  Mot.  p. 
36,  incorrectly  inferB  their  recumbency  at  table  from 
Gen.  xviii,  4;  comp.  Judg.  xix,  6:  1  Sam.  xx,  5,  24;  1 
Kings  xiii,  20),  like  the  Greeks  in  the  heroic  ^od 
[lliadj  X,  578;  Oe^.  i,  144;  xv,  184;  Athen.  viu,  868 ; 
xi,  459),  and  the  Romans  anciently  (Serv.  ad  jEru  vii, 
176 ;  Yanoj  Ling.  LaL  1,  p.  286  Bip. ;  see  Becker,  Char- 
ikL  i,  425),  and  in  this  posture  are  the  early  Egyptians 
represented  on  the  monuments  (Wilkinson,  ii,  201).    In 
later  tames  the  practice  of  reclining  (avaKiiff^aij  Kara- 
Kutr^ai,  varaicXivcffdat,  see  the  Mishna,  Berack,  vi,  6) 
on  cushions  or  divans  (niap ;  cXIvai,  Xen.  Cyrop.  viii, 
8)  16;  KartzkXifuiraf  Josephus,  Ani^  xv,  9,  3 ;  comp.  A. 
Baccius,  De  convw.  antiq.  u,  1  sq.,  in  Gronov.  Thesaur, 
ix),  at  first  only  in  special  entertainments  (Amos  vi,  4; 
comp.  ii,  8 ;  Matt,  ix,  10 ;  xxvi,  7 ;  Hark  vi,  22 ;  xiv,  8 ; 
Luke  V,  29;  vii,  87;  xiv,  10;  Johnxii,2;  xiii,  28,  etc), 
but  eventually  in  common  life  (Luke  xvii,  7),  without 
any  particular  invitation  to  that  effect  (Terent.  HeaU" 
ton/.  1,1,72;  Plant,  rrucuil  ii,  14, 16 ;  Martial,  iii, 50, 8 ; 
comp.  Plat.  Corwiv.  p.  218),  and  universally  (see  H.  Mer- 
curialis,  />im.  de  accubitu  trudifdo,  in  his  A  r$  gymncut» 
p.  75  sq.).    See  Accusation.    Every  such  diVan  or 
dinner-bed  accommodated  (according  to  Roman  fashion) 
three  persons  {tricUnmm  [Plin.  xxxvii,  6],  a  prevalent 
form  of  luxury  [Plin.  xxxiii,  52 ;  Josephus,  A  nt,  xv,  9, 8 ; 
Philo,  ii, 478],  introduced  from  the  Babylonians,  who  used 
a  carpet  or  tapestry  over  it  [Plin.  viii,  74],  whence  the 
terms  descriptive  of  spreading  it  [atemere,  Cic  Mur.  36 ; 
Macrob.  SaL  ii,  9 ;  arpknfvvtiVf  Xen.  Cyrop,  viii,  8,  6 ; 
which  explains  the  avayaMv  karpwfiivov  of  Mark  xiv, 
15;  see  generally  Ciacon.  De  triclimo,  Amst.  1699]), 
sometimes  as  many  as  five,  who  leaned  upon  the  left  arm, 
the  feet  being  stretched  out  behind.    Each  one  on  the 
right  touched  with  the  back  of  his  head  the  breast  of  his 
left  neighbor,  whence  the  phrase  "  to  lie  in  one's  bosom*' 
{avaKiia^ai  iv  T(f  caXfry,  John  xiii,  28 ;  xxi,  20),  as 
being  the  place  of  the  spouse  (among  the  Jews,  how- 
ever, wives  ate  sitting,  which  the  Romans  generally  held 
to  be  the  most  becoming  attitude,  Isidor.  Orig,  xx,  11 ; 
Gomp.Sueton.C/iattd.32;  VaL Max.  ii,  1, 2 ;  the  "sitting 
at  the  feet"  in  Luke  x,  89,  was  not  an  act  of  participa- 
tion in  the  meal),  a  friend,  or  a  favorite  (PUn.  Ep,  iv, 
22;  aeeKype,(7&iierr.i,402;  comp.Talm.BabyLJ?eracA, 
vii,  2, 5) ;  the  place  of  honor  being  in  the  middle  of  the 
three  (Talm.  Uieros.  Tacmitkj  Ixviii,  1 ;  comp.  Potter, 
ArehaoL  ii,  661).    The  tables  (comp.  1  Sam.  xx,  29 ;  2 
Sam.  ix,  7, 11;  1  Kings  x,  5;  Ezek.  xxxix,  20;  Luke 
xxii,21 ;  Acts  xvi,34,  etc)  were  probably,  as  still  in  the 
East  (Mariti,  Trav.  p.  283;  Shaw,  Trav,^202;  Mayr, 
Schicksaky  i,  51;  RobinBon,  ReBearches,  ii,  726),  low 
(among  modern  Orientals  consisting  of  a  round  skin 
[Mi/hi]  or  reed-mat,  Ruppel,  Ahyssin,  ii,  85,  spread  on 
the  floor  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  Arvieux,  Voyage^  iii, 
287 ;  Pococke,  Eatt,  i,  292 ;  Harmar,  Oheerv.  ii,  458,  or  on 
a  stool,  and  fumbhed  with  rings  on  the  edge,  so  that 
after  the  meal  it  may  be  folded  together,  and  hung  up 
like  a  bag,  the  food  being  laid  on  mats,  or  upon  cloths 
covering  it,  oomp.Niebuhr,  Trav,  i,372;  Paulus,  Samnd, 
iii,  101),  as  appears  likewise  from  the  pattern  of  the  ta- 
ble of  show-bread.    See  Table.    Meat  and  vegetables, 
the  first  cut  into  small  pieces  (the  loins  and  shoulders 
affording  what  were  regarded  as  choice  morsels,  Ezek. 
xxiv,  4),  were  set  on  the  table  in  large  platteis,  out  of 
which  each  guest  took  his  share  with  his  fingers  upon 
the  flat  pieces  of  bread,  and  ate  without  either  knife  or 
fork  (<»mp.  Zom,  in  the  Miscell.  Duitiburg.  ii,  487  sq. ; 
Mariti,  Trav»  p.  284) ;  or  was  sometimes  helped  by  the 
host  (1  Sam.  i,  4;  comp.  John  xiii,  26;  Xen.  Cgrop,  i,  8, 
7).  '  The  pieces  of  bread  were  dipped  into  the  sauce 
(MatL  xxvi,  23 ;  Aristoph.  Eg,  1 176),  and  the  vegetables 
were  conveyed  from  the  dish  by  means  of  the  hand  or 
fingers  to  the  mouth  (comp.  Ftov.  xix,  24:  xxvi,  15; 
Ruth  ii,  14  is  not  in  point),  a  custom  which  still  prevails 
in  the  East  even  at  the  royal  table  (Tavemier,  Trav,  i, 
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282;  Arvieux,  Foya^ iii,  288;  Pococke,  ii,  63 ;  Niebuhr, 
Beteh,  p.  53 ;  Shaw,  Trav,  p.  203 ;  Burckhardt,  Wahabg^ 
p.  51 ;  RosenmUller,  AforgmL  iv,  188 ;  Robinson,  ii,  726 ; 
iii,  201).  Whether  they  drank  wine  during  the  meal 
(like  the  Romans)  or  after  it  (like  the  Egyptians,  Herod, 
ii,  278,  and  Persians,  Herod,  v,  18,  and  as  is  still  the  prac- 
tice of  most  Arabians  and  Persians,  Chardin,  iv,  44, 52 ; 
Arvieux,  iii,  277;  Burckhardt,  Sprachea^p,  187;  comp. 
Josephus,  Ant,  xv,  1,  2),  is  not  positively  stated,  al- 
though the  Talmud  (Babylon.  Berack.  p.  251)  seems  to 
imply  that  the  Jews  did  both,  the  draught  following 
the  meal,  however,  being  the  principal  one  {Berach.  viii, 
4, 7;  comp.  Robinson,  ii,  726).  See  Eatiwo.  (See  gen- 
erally M.  Geier,  in  the  Biblioth,  Lubec  v,  1  sq.)— Winer, 
ii,47.    See  Emtertaxnment. 

Meal-tub  Plot  is  the  name  of  a  plot  concocted  on 
the  part  of  Romanists,  but  intended  to  be  fathered  on  a 
number  of  eminent  persons  engaged  in  the  interests  of 
the  Protestants  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  in  the 
year  1679.  A  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the  Jesuits  to 
dethrone  or  make  away  with  Charles,  and  place  the 
duke  of  York  (who  was  in  favor  of  the  papal  rule)  on  the 
throne,  haAing  come  to  light,  the  papists,  exasperated, 
determined  to  set  on  foot  a  sham  plot,  and  brand  the 
Presbyterians  as  the  originators.  The  dastardly  at- 
tempt was  timely  discovered,  and  heaped  infamy  upon 
the  already  spotted  character  of  the  Jesuits.  For  a  full 
account,  see  Neale,  Hitf,  of  the  PuritarUy  ii,  290 ;  Stough- 
ton,  Eccl,H%8t,  of  Engl  {Ch.  of  the  Restoraium),  ii,  21  sq. 

Me&'ni  (Mfavt  V.  r.  Mai/i  and  MaavO,  a  less  cor- 
rect form  (1  Esdr.  v,  31)  for  the  Mehunix  (q.  v.)  of  the 
Heb.  text  (Ezra  ii,  50). 

Means  of  Grace,  a  convenient  but  unscientific  and 
miscriptural  phrase  for  those  exercises  or  agencies  which 
become  the  channel  or  occasion  of  spiritual  influences 
to  the  Christian.  The  doctrine  concerning  the  means 
of  grace  is  based  on  that  of  grace  itself.  It  has  only 
received  its  adequate  form  through  the  Reformation, 
which,  in  opposition  to  the  Roman  Church,  who  consid- 
ers that  grace  is  imparted  by  the  visible  Church,  par- 
ticularly by  the  priest,  asserts  as  the  only  regular  means 
of  g^race  the  Word  of  God  and  the  sacraments  insti- 
tuted by  Christ.  In  popular  language,  however,  the 
term  "'  means  of  grace"*  is  extended  so  as  to  include  those 
duties  which  we  perform  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
our  minds,  affecting  our  hearts,  and  of  obtaining  spirit- 
ual blessings;  such  sa  hearing  the  Gospel,  reading  the 
Scriptures,  self-examination,  meditation,  prayer,  praise. 
Christian  conversation,  etc.  The  means  are  to  b«  used 
without  any  reference  to  merit,  solely  with  a  depend- 
ence on  the  divine  Being;  nor  can  we  ever  expect  hap- 
piness in  ourselves,  nor  be  good  exemplars  to  others, 
while  we  live  in  the  neglect  of  them.  It  is  in  vain  to 
argue  that  the  divine  willingness  to  bestow  grace  super- 
sedes the  necessity  of  them,  since  God  has  as  certainly 
appointed  the  means  as  the  end.  Besides,  he  himself 
generally  works  by  them,  and  the  more  means  he  thinks 
proper  to  use,  the  more  he  displays  his  glorious  perfec- 
tions. Jesus  Christ,  when  on  earth,  used  means;  he 
prayed,  he  exhorted,  and  did  good,  by  going  from  place 
to  place.  Indeed,  the  systems  of  nature,  providence,  and 
grace  are  all  carried  on  by  means.  The  Scriptures 
abound  with  exhortations  to  them  (Matt,  v;  Rom.  xii), 
and  none  but  enthusiasts  or  immoral  characters  ever  re- 
fuse to  use  them.  In  the  following  article  we  use  the 
term  in  its  more  restricted  sense,  as  related  to  the  sacra- 
mental controversy  between  Roman  Catholics  and  Prot- 
estants, condensing  the  statements  in  Herzog's  Real" 
Encyldop,  v,  200'sq. 

The  starting-point  of  the  Protestant  doctrine  on  this 
subject  is  contained  in  the  fifth  article  of  the  Confession 
of  A  ugsburg,  Grace  itself  is  presupposed,  such  as  exists 
in  the  form  of  justification  by  faith.  The  hearing  of 
the  Word  and  the  partaking  of  the  sacraments  are  meth- 
ods of  arriving  at  this  faith :  **  Nam  per  verbum  et  sa- 
cramenta,  tamquam  per  instrumenta  donatur  Spirit  us 
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Sanctos,  qui  fidem  affidt,  nbi  et  quando  visam  est  Deo  in 
iifl,  qui  audiunt  Evangelium,"  etc.  To  this  statement  is 
joined  the  declaration.  "Damnant  Anabaptistas  et  alios, 
qui  sentiunt,  Spiritum  Sanctum  contingere  sine  verbo 
extemo  hominibus  per  ipsorum  pmparationes  ad  opera." 
The  Heidelberg  Catechism  enounces  the  same  doctrine, 
and  at  the  same  time  states  still  more  emphatically  the 
connection  between  the  sacraments  and  the  Word  of 
God  in  quest,  65 :  '^  Whence  comes  saving  grace  ?  It  is 
the  effect  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  our  heart  by  means  of 
the  preaching  of  the  holy  Gospel,  and  confirmed  by  the 
use  of  the  holy  sacraments."  (The  most  important  pas- 
sages of  symbols  on  this  point  are :  Apoleg,  iv,  153 ;  A  r^ 
tic,  Smak,  pars  ii,  2, 8 ;  Catechism,  maj,  Pneceptum  iii,  p. 
426 ;  Symbol,  apost,  p.  502 ;  FormuL  cone  Epitome :  "  De 
lib.  arbitr."  Negativa  vi ;  Solid,  ded.  p.  655,  669,  828 ; 
Conf,  ffelv,  ii,  c  1;  Con/,  Gall  art.  25,  85;  Conf,  Bdg, 
art.  24.)  The  means  of  grace  are  called  instrumerUa  gra- 
tia, media,  adminicula  gratia.  In  the  Lutheran  Church 
the  union  between  the  Word  and  the  sacraments  is  made 
much  closer  than  in  the  Reformed.  The  Ilelcetic  Conr 
fession  treats  of  the  Word  of  God  in  the  first  chapter, 
and  of  the  sacraments  in  the  nineteenth.  The  reason 
of  this  separation  is  that  the  Bible,  as  the  Word  of  God, 
is  the  foundation  of  the  whole  system.  Yet  their  con- 
nection and  union  are  not  lost  sight  of:  "  Praedicationi 
verbi  sui  adjunxit  Deus  mox  ab  initio  in  ecclesia  sua 
sacramenta,  vel  signa  sacramentalia."  The  idea  of  the 
unity  of  the  means  of  grace  is  not  considered  by  the 
evangelical  Church  as  only  a  formal,  human,  or  theolog- 
ical connection  between  the  Word  of  God,  baptism,  and 
the  Lord's  Supper,  but  as  the  consequence  of  a  divine 
act,  the  institution  of  the  Church  and  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical office.  The  means  of  grace  are  not  mere  pos- 
sessions of  the  Church,  but  its  foundation  itself.  The 
Church  is  called  into  existence  by  the  Word  of  God, 
while  by  baptism  and  communion  it  is  manifested  as  a 
religious  community  (see  Conf,  A  ug,  art.  vii).  Schleier- 
macher  himself  recognised  in  them  the  essential  and 
unchangeable  foundations  of  the  Church  (ii,  §  127). 
Thus  he  contradicts  himself  when  further  on,  treating  of 
the  connection  between  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper, 
he  refuses  to  consider  it  as  an  actual  dogmatic  point  (p. 
416).  The  unity  of  the  means  of  grace  may  be  briefly 
said  to  consist  in  their  constituting  the  Church  as  the 
organ  of  transmission  of  grace.  The  inner  ground  of 
their  unity  is  grace  itself,  of  which  they  are  the  chan- 
nels ;  the  outer  aspect  is  the  ministeriwn,  the  office  ap- 
pointed by  Christ,  which  has  to  administer  both  forms 
of  the  means  of  grace. 

This  brings  us  to  the  signiflcance  and  necessity  of 
these  means  of  grace,  or  to  the  views  of  the  Protestant 
Church  as  opposed  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  on 
these  points.  The  first  point  of  difference  lies  in  the 
conception  of  the  ecclesiastical  office,  fioth,  indeed,  con- 
sider it  as  a  divine  institution,  but  the  Protestants  look 
upon  it  as  a  miiiisttriumj  which  can  be  considered  as  a 
continuous  Christian  woricing  of  the  Church  in  the 
Word  and  sacraments,  while  the  Roman  Catholics  re- 
tain the  idea  of  a  saoerdotium  forming  the  real  funda- 
mental means  of  grace,  and  creating  itself  the  distinct 
means  of  grace  after  the  manner  of  the  apostles  (see 
Dieringer,  Lehrbuch  d,  Kath,  Dogmatik,  p.  512),  *'  The 
substitution  of  the  Son  of  man  by  the  apostleship."  If 
its  sacerdotal  character  is  susceptible  of  being  defended 
by  Scripture  and  tradition,  it  yet  is  certttn  that  it  is 
only  tlurough  tradition  that  it  obtained  this  superior 
importance,  as  capable  of  creating  the  other  means  of 
grace.  The  practical  results  of  this  superior  importance 
became  manifest  in  the  prohibition  to  read  the  Bible, 
the  refusal  of  the  chalice  in  communion,  etc.,  thus  di- 
minishing the  other  means  of  grace,  while  they  were 
mcreased  on  the  other  hand  by  the  promulgation  of  the 
commandments  of  the  Church,  and  the  institution  of 
additional  sacraments;  and  also  modified  in  the  doc- 
trine of  the  sacrificial  character  of  the  Eucharist,  etc 
Thus  the  Pttrtestant  doctrine  of  the  means  of  grace  dif- 


fers at  once  firom  the  Roman  Catholic,  by  its  conception 
of  a  fAimgterium  in  the  place  of  a  saeerdoHum,  They 
next  differ  in  the  relative  position  they  assign  to  the 
means  of  grace.  Protestants  maintain  that  this  grace 
is  first  communicated  through  the  Word  of  God,  and 
confirmed  by  the  sacraments;  Roman  Catholics,  on  the 
contrary,  consider  the  sacraments  as  the  chief  means  of 
grace,  and  the  Word  of  God  as  accessory.  Then,  as  re- 
gards the  Word  of  God,  Protestants  consider  it  as  con- 
sisting essentially  in  Scripture,  together  with  expla- 
nadons,  while  by  it  Roman  Catholics  understand  only 
the  pradicatio  verbL  The  latter  also  increase  the  num- 
ber of  sacraments,  and  recognise  other  means  of  grace. 
On  these  points,  see  Word  of  God  and  Sacraments. 
Another  distinction  is  the  difference  in  which  the  means 
of  grace  themselves  are  apprehended  in  their  connec- 
tion with  grace  and  forgiveness.  According  to  the  Con- 
di. Trident.,  sess.  7,  the  sacraments  work  ex  opere  operafo, 
a  doctrine  which  the  Conf,  Avg.  art  xiii,  rejects.  We 
must,  of  course,  refer  to  Roman  Catholic  theologians  to 
find  the  sense  which  that  Church  attaches  to  the  opus 
operatum  (Bellarmine,  De  tacr.  ii,  1).  According  to 
them,  infant  baptism  is  efficient  in  itself  to  regenerate 
them,  without  any  resistance  being  for  a  moment  to  be 
thougfit  o£  The  opposition  of  adults  to  baptism,  con- 
fession, and  the  mass  could  only  consist  in  an  obstacle 
(ponere  obicem^,  a  deceitful  hiding  of  a  mortal  sin,  and 
the  persistence  in  it,  for  absolution  presupposes  a  full 
and  candid  confession.  But  a  passive  faith  as  saving 
faith,  in  the  Protestant  sense,  is  not  required  to  give  ef- 
ficiency to  the  sacraments.  We  might  then  suppose 
that  the  W^ord  would  here,  as  a  means  of  grace,  be  placed 
before  the  sacrament,  and  produce  conversion,  which 
would  insure  the  effect  of  the  sacrament.  But  we  must 
remember  that,  for  the  mrat  part,  Roman  Catholics  are 
such  from  being  bom  of  Roman  Catholic  parents.  Of 
converts  themselves  nothing  further  is  demanded  than 
that  they  should  have  enough  Jides  vmplicUa  in  the 
word  announced  to  them  to  submit  to  the  authoritv  of 
the  Church.  History  teaches  us  how  even  the  word 
itself  may  become  the  opu$  operatum. 

In  opposition  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Protes- 
tants generally  draw  a  distinction  between  grace  and 
the  means  of  grace,  although  they  recognise  Qieir  rela- 
tion. We  must,  however,  distinguish  between  such  as 
reject  altogether  the  necessity  and  ordinance  of  the 
means  of  grace,  and  those  who  recognise  as  such  the 
Word  of  God  but  not  the  sacraments.  Among  the  for- 
mer we  find  in  the  time  of  the  Reformation  the  Anabap- 
tists, in  later  times  the  Quakers.  They  maintain  that 
the  Holy  Spirit,  without  the  aid  of  the  Word,  illumi- 
nates each  man  immediately  by  an  inner  light  at  a  cer- 
tain time,  and  that  by  it  only  is  man  able  to  understand 
the  Word  of  God  (see  Barclay,  ApoL).  Still  it  would  be 
unjust  to  say  that  they  altogether  reject  the  notion  of 
means  of  grace,  for  the  Quakers  are  especially  distin- 
guished for  di^gent  searching  of  the  Scriptures.  But 
they  deny  the  existence  of  divinely-ordained,  special 
means  of  grace  of  the  Church.  The  Socinians  and  Men- 
nonites,  on  the  other  hand,  consider,  in  a  certain  sense, 
the  Word  of  God  as  an  objective  means  of  grace ;  the 
former  considering  the  sacraments  purely  as  symbols  of 
the  Christian  faith  (cerimonia),  while  the  Mennonites 
consider  them  also  as  objective  signs  of  the  action  of 
grace  (Riz,  Conf.  art  80).  Here  also  we  miss  the  objec- 
tive character  of  the  means  of  grace,  but  we  find  it  again 
among  the  Arminians.  Necessarily  as  the  sphere  of 
action  of  the  sacraments  is  restricted  as  means  of  grace, 
that  of  grace  itself,  as  immediately  active,  becomes  en- 
larged; this  we  see  exemplified  in  the  doctrine  of  res- 
toration of  the  Anabaptists,  in  the  Quaker  doctrine  of 
the  action  of  the  revealing  Spirit  ("  Deus  spiritus  reve- 
latione  se  ipsum  semper  filiis  hominum  patefecit,"  Bar- 
day,  ApoL  thes.  ii),  and  in  the  Socinian  notion  of  an 
extraordinary  and  special  action  of  the  divine  Spirit 
aside  from  its  general  action  through  the  Gospel  (Oste- 
rodt,  Unierrickt.  K.  p.  84).    The  Protestant  Church,  in 
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its  doctrine  of  gratia  prcBveniau,  recQgnues,  with  some 
restriction,  the  truth  of  these  views^  but  still  maintains 
the  necessity  of  the  sacraments.  According  to  Script- 
ure, the  sphere  o{ttiegr€UiftprtBV€niens  extends  beyond 
that  of  the  theocratic  revelation.  The  Spirit  dwells 
where  it  chooses,  the  Logos  shines  in  all  human  souls, 
and  the  ffratia  prmwmenM  is  active  in  all  receptive 
heartsi  Yet  the  prepared  soul  only  arrives  to  an  experin 
menial  knowledge  of  salvation  within  the  sphere  of  rev- 
elation, and  to  a  certainty  of  it  by  the  ordained  means 
of  grace.  On  this  point  of  the  necessity  of  the  means 
of  grace,  the  difference,  such  as  it  is,  which  exists  be- 
tween the  Lutheran  and  the  Reformed  Church  on  that 
doctrine,  cannot  but  appear.  The  possibility  of  the  spir- 
itual enlightenment  of  individual  members  of  the  Church, 
9ute  extemo  nutusterioj  is  clearly  recognised  by  the  Conf. 
Jlelv.  ii,  cap.  i.  Still  the  article  considers  it  as  divinely 
ordained  that  it  is  imparted  by  the  tisUata  ratio  instiiu- 
endi  homines.  It  insists  still  more  strongly  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  prtsdic€Uio  dei  verbi,  to  which,  of  course,  is 
joined  the  interna  Spiritua  iUunnnatio,  But  this  neces- 
sity is  defined  as  a  necesnUu  prcBcepti,  non  abtohUa^  i.  e. 
God,  in  the  work  of  redemption,  is  not  confined  to  these 
means,  as  is  proved  by  the  prophets  and  by  revelation, 

.but,  in  consideration  of  the  weakness  of  our  nature,  has 
appointed  these  means  (see  Schweizer,  Glaubensiehre  d, 
ev.  ref,  Kirche^  ii,  561).  Luther,  on  the  contrary,  refers 
even  the  inspiration  of  the  prophets  to  the  verbum  vo- 
ccJe  (A  rL  SmaL  p.  338).  Another  difference  consists  in 
the  close  connection  existing  in  the  Lutheran  Church 
between  the  sacrament  and  the  Word,  while  in  the  Re- 
formed theology  the  Word  takes  the  prominent  position 
as  the  catua  imtrumentalis  Jidei  (see  Ebrard,  Christliche 
Doffmatikf  p.  578).  The  Lutheran  Church  teaches  an 
organic  joint  action  of  grace  and  the  means  of  grace, 
without,  however,  making  them  identical  The  Re- 
formed Lutherans  understand  only  an  economic  joint 
action,  which,  however,  does  not  exclude  irregularities 
or  rather  exceptions.  As  regards  the  Word  of  God,  the 
Lutheran  theologians  strongly  uphold  its  eficacia,  and 
Calovius  and  Quenstedt  speak  of  a  tim'o  nu^tica  gratia 
tite  virtutis  divincB  cum  verbo  (see  Hahn,  Lehrbnch,  p. 
549).  At  this  point  orthodoxy  approaches  the  idea  of 
the  optu  operatum  (see  Lange,  DoffmaJtikj  p.  1 1 19).  Ac- 
cording to  Reformed  theology,  the  connection  of  the 
Spirit  with  the  Word  is  conditioned  by  the  number  of 
the  elect  among  the  number  of  hearers,  while  the  Hei- 
ddberg  Catechism  holds  that  the  Spirit  awakens  faith  in 
our  heart  through  the  preaching  of  the  holy  GospeL 
According  to  Nitzsch,  the  point  of  union  of  the  two  con- 
fessions on  this  doctrine  lies  in  the  conception  of  the 
piffmis.  We  further  notice  that  the  Reformed  Church 
does  not  insist  as  strongly  on  the  necessity  of  baptism 
as  the  Lutheran.  The 'Confessio  Scotica  (p.  127)  em- 
phatically rejects  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  the 
damnation  of  children  dying  without  baptism ;  so  does 

>  also  Calvin,  in  his  Instit^  iv,  16, 26.  As  regards  the  con- 
nection between  baptism  and  regeneration,  the  twenty- 
seventh  article  of  the  Conf,  Anglic,  takes  a  middle  course, 
saying  that  baptism  is  a  s^mum  regeneralionis  per  quod 
rede  baptismum  $u9cipimtes  ecdesiis  inseruntur.  By  this 
is  meant  that  the  ecclesiastic,  social  regeneration  is  ac- 
complished, the  individual,  social  regeneration  made 
thereby  perceptible  to  the  senses,  and  sacramentally 
promised.    See  Reoexeration. 

With  regard  to  the  action  and  the  necessity  of  the 
means  of  grace,  the  differences  of  the  different  confes- 
sions come  again  into  play.  While  the  evangelical 
churches  teach  that  the  sacraments  are  agents  of  sanc- 
tification  for  those  who  receive  them  with  faith,  strength- 
ening and  increasing  that  faith,  the  Roman  Catholic 
holds  that  they  are  the  agents  of  faith,  requiring  none 
to  be  worthily  participated  in  beyond  faith  in  the  au- 
thority of  the*  Church,  and  that  mortal  sin  alone  can 
render  them  ineffectual,  and  the  Baptists  and  Socinians 
look  upon  the  participation  in  the  sacraments  only  as 
outward  acts,  professions  of  the  Christian  faith. 


In  dogmatics,  the  means  of  grace  represent  the  eter- 
nal presence  of  Christ  in  the  spiritual  Church,  and 
through  her  in  the  worid.  In  his  institutions,  Chriiit, 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  identifies  himself  with  them,  and  in 
his  eternal  presence  draws  the  world  to  his  salvation. 
The  Word  and  the  sacraments  are  inseparably  con- 
nected with  each  other :  the  Word  receives  its  fulfilment 
and  seal  in  the  sacrament,  while  the  sacrament  receives 
light  and  spiritual  life  from  the  creative  power  of  the 
Word.  The  Word,  without  the  seal  of  the  sacrament, 
is  only  a  scholastic  knowledge ;  the  sacrament,  without 
the  vivifying  influence  of  the  Word,  is  a  piece  of  priesUy 
magic  But  though  the  means  of  grace,  in  their  con- 
nection with  the  Holy  Spirit,  set  at  work  the  saving 
power  of  the  life  of  Christ,  as  a  participation  in  his  sal- 
vation, still  they  must  be  preceded  by  faith,  since  Christ 
jcquired  faith  when  personally  present  on  earth.  Tet  he 
no  more  requires  a  perfect  faith  than  he  compels  to  be- 
lieve.   Those  who  ask  shall  receive.    See  Sacrament. 

See  Fletcher,  Workg;  Wesley,  Works;  Hagenbach, 
Hist,  of  Doctrines;  Winer,  SymboL  p.  118;  Kurtz,  Ch, 
Hist,  vol.  i;  Niedner,  PhUos,  p^  441. 

Mea'rah  (Heb.  Mearah\  n'n^ia,  a  cave,  as  often ; 
Sept.  dirb  Fd^i^f ,  apparentiy  reading  tWViJromGaza; 
Vulg.  Maara)f  a  place  mentioned  in  Josh,  xiii,  4  as  sit- 
uated in  the  northern  edge  of  Palestine :  "  From  the 
south,  all  the  land  of  the  Canaanites,  and  Mearah  that 
is  beside  the  Sidonians,  unto  Aphek.**  Some  find  it 
in  the  town  Marathos  (Strabo,  xvi,  758 ;  FUny,  v,  17 ; 
Ptolemy,  v,  15,  16).  Most  interpreters,  following  the 
Chaldee  and  Syriac  (see  the  Critici  Biblicij  s.  v.),  are  of 
the  opinion  that  the  term  should  rather  be  rendered  as 
an  appellative — the  cave  (Keil's  Comment,  ad  loc.) ;  but 
if  a  mere  cave  were  intended,  and  not  a  place  called 
Mearah,  the  name  would  surely  have  been  preceded  by 
the  definite  article,  and  would  have  stood  as  n*1!?Bn, 
"the  cave."  Besides,  the  scope  of  the  passage  shows 
that  some  place — either  a  city  or  district — must  be 
meant.  "  Reland  (Palast^  p.  896)  suggests  that  Mearah 
may  be  the  same  with  Meroth,  a  village  named  by  Jo- 
sephus  {Ant,  iii,  8, 1)  as  forming  the  limit  of  Galilee  on 
the  west  (see  also  Ant,  ii, 20, 6),  and  which  again  may 
possibly  have  been  connected  with  the  waters  of  Merom. 
A  village  called  d-Mughar  is  found  in  the  mountains  of 
Naphtidi,  some  ten  miles  west  of  the  northern  extrem- 
ity of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (Robinson,  iii,  79,  80;  Van  de 
Velde's  J/ap),  which  may  possibly  represent  an  ancient 
Mearah"  (Smith).  ''About  half  way  between  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  close  to  the  shore,  are  the  ruins  of  an  andeiU; 
town ;  and  in  the  neighboring  cliffs  are  large  numbers 
of  caves  and  grottos  hewn  in  the  rock,  and  formerly 
used  as  tombs.  Dr.  Robinson  suggested  that  this  may 
be  *  Mearah  of  the  Sidonians'  (ii,  474).  The  ruins  are 
now  called  ^Adldn^  but  perhaps  take  that  name  from 
the  village  on  the  mountain-side"  (Kitto).  Ritter  {Erdk. 
xvii,  10 ;  also  xvi,  8,  9),  on  the  other  hand,  identifies 
Mearah,  under  the  name  Mughara^  with  the  remarka- 
ble cavern  (RosenmUlIer,  A  berth,  II,  i,  89  sq.,  66)  which 
the  Crusaders  fortified,  and  which  is  described  by  Wil- 
liam of  Tyre  {Histor,  Hieros,  xix,  2, 11)  as  "a  certain 
fortress  of  ours  in  the  Sidonian  territory,  namely,  an 
impregnable  grotto,  commonly  called  the  Cave  of  Tyre 
(jCavea  de  Tyron)."  It  was  afterwards  the  last  retreat 
of  the  emir  Fakhr  ed-Din.  The  place  is  now  also  known 
as  Shuk\fTairun  (Abulfeda,  Table),  Schultz  is  the  first 
traveller  who  mentions  it  in  modem  days.  It  is  situ- 
ated in  the  high  cliff  east  of  Sidon,  between  Jezim  and 
Michmurhy  (Van  de  Yelde,  Memoir,  s.  v.).     See  Cavk. 

Mears,  Thomas,  M.A,  an  English  divine  of  note, 
fiourished  near  the  opening  of  the  present  centuiy.  He 
was  at  one  time  rector  of  St  Lawrence  and  vicar  of  St. 
Michael's,  in  Southampton,  and  chaplain  to  the  corpo- 
ration of  that  town.  He  died  about  1810.  Mr.  Mears 
was  a  prolific  writer,  and  a  pulpit  orator  of  no  mean 
ability.  He  contributed  many  articles  to  the  Orthodox 
Churchman's  Magazine,  and  published  several  of  his  ser- 
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moDB,  among  which  the  following  deserve  special  men- 
tion :  England  expects  every  Man  to  do  his  Duty  (1805, 
Svo)i—Iieliffious  Example  (1807,  8vo):— On  the  Lords 
Supper  (1807,  8vo). 

Measure  is  the  rendering  in  the  Auth.  Yers.  of  a 
number  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  terms,  some  of  which  are 
descriptive  of  dimension  or  extent  generally,  while  oth- 
ers denote  a  specific  length  or  capacit3%  Again,  there 
are  other  words  in  the  original  denoting  a  particular 
quantity  or  space,  which  are  still  differently  rendered  in 
the  Auth.  Vers.  It  is  our  purpose  in  the  present  article 
to  present  merely  a  generd  view  of  the  various  render- 
ings, leaving  the  determination  of  the  modem  equiva- 
lents to  the  special  head  of  Metrology  (q.  v.)*  The 
following  are  the  words  rendered  "measure"  in  the  A.Y. : 

1.  Thote  thai  are  ofindefimte  Import. — (1)  ph,  chdk 
(Isa.  V,  14 ;  a  statute,  as  elsewhere  usually  rendered) ; 
(2)  ip,  mad  (Job  xi,  9 ;  Jer.  xiii,  25 ;  reduplicated  plur. 
Job  xxxviii,  5;  elsewhere  a  garment,  as  usually  render- 
ed) ;  (3)  properly  TXITO,  middah',  the  usual  word  thus 
rendered  (Exod.  xxvi,  2, 8 ;  Josh,  iii,  4 ;  1  Kings  vi,  25 ; 
\\\,  9, 1 1, 37 ;  2  Chron.  iii,  3 ;  Job  xxviii,  25;  Psa.  xxxix, 
4  [5] ;  Jer.  xxxi,  39 ;  Ezek.  xl,  8, 5, 10, 21, 22, 24, 28, 29, 
82,33,85;  xli,17;  xlii,  15, 16, 17, 18, 19 ;  xliu,13;  xlv, 
3 ;  xlvi,  22 ;  xlviu,  16, 30, 33 ;  Zech.  ii,  1  [5] ;  elsewhere 
"piece,"  etc);  (4)  nn^b«,  mesurah'  (Lev.  xix,  35;  1 
Chron.  xxiii,  39;  Ezek.  iv,'l  1,16);  (5)  CdDt^p,  mirApa^' 
(Jer.  XXX,  ii;  xlvi,  ^iS ;  judgment,  as  elsewhere  usually 
rendered)  ;  (6)  PWHO,  miihko'neth  (Ezek.  xlv,  11 ; 
•■  tale,"  Exod.  v,  8 ;  *'  composition,"  Exod.  xxx,  32,  37 ; 
"state,"  2  Chron.  xxiv,  13) ;  (7)  "ffPi  to'ken  (Ezek.  xlv, 
11;  "tale,"  Exod.  v,  18);  (8)  fiirpov,  the  usual  and 
proper  Greek  word  (Matt,  vii,  2 ;  xxiii,  32 ;  Mark  iv, 
24 ;  Luke  \i,  38 ;  John  iii,  34 ;  Som.  xii,  8 ;  2  Cor.  x, 
13 ;  Eph.  iv,  7, 13, 16 ;  Rev.  xxi,  17). 

2.  Such  as  represent  a  definite  Value, — (1)  *ni)*^K,  eg- 
phah'  (Deut.  xxv,  14, 15 ;  Prov.  xx,  10 ;  Mic.  vi,  10 ; 
elsewhere  "  ephah"  [q.  v.]) ;  (2)  OtiK,  ammah'  (Jer.  Ii, 
13;  "post,"  Isa.  vi,  4;  elsewhere  "cttfriY"  [q.  v.]);  (3) 
^^,kor  (1  Kings  iv, 22  [v,2] ;  v,  11  [25] ;  2  Chron. ii,  10 
[  9  ] ;  XX vii,  5 ;  Chald.  plur.  Ezra  vii,  22 ;  elsewhere  "  cor" 
[q.  V.]),  Gr.  Kopoi  (Luke  xvi,  7) ;  (4)  HKD,  sedh'  (Gen. 
xviii,  6 ;  1  Sam.  xxv,  18 ;  1  Kings  xviii,  32 ;  2  Kings 
ii^ii,  1, 16, 18 ;  a  seah  [q.  v.]),  the  Gr.  odrov  (Matt  xiii, 
33 ;  Luke  xiii,  21),  and  the  reduplicated  form  HM^KD, 
sasseah'  (Isa.  2cxvii,  8;  used  indeterminately) ;  (5)  IS'^b^, 
ehalish'  (Isa.  xl,  12 ;  "  great  measure,"  Psa.  Ixxx,  5 ; 
lit,  a  third,  i.  e.  prob.  of  the  ephah,  but  used  indefinitely ; 
(6)  fiaroQ  (Luke  xvi,  6 ;  the  Hebrew  hath  [q.  v.]) ;  (7) 
Xoivii  (Rev.  vi,  6 ;  the  Greek  chcenix  [q.  v.]). 

Meat. — 1.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  word  "  meat" 
is  used  in  any  one  instance  in  the  Authorized  Version 
of  either  the  O.  or  N.  Testament  in  the  sense  which  it 
now  alrocwt  exclusively  bears  of  animal  food.  The  lat- 
ter is  denoted  uniformly  by  "flesh." 

1.  The  only  possible  exceptions  to  this  assertion  in 
the  O. T.  are:  (a)  Grcn.  xxvii,  4,  etc.,  "savory  meat;" 
Gen.  xlv,  23, "  com  and  bread  and  meat."  Here  the  He- 
brew word,  D*^B2^^iQ,  matammim',  which  in  this  form 
appears  in  this  chapter  only,  is  derived  from  a  root 
which  has  exactly  the  force  of  our  word  "tast«,"  and  is 
employed  in  reference  to  the  manna.  In  the  passages  in 
question  the  word  "dainties"  would  be  perhaps  more 
appropriate.  (6)  In  Genesis  the  original  word  is  one  of 
almost  equal  rarity,  IIT^,  mazon^;  and  if  the  Lexicons 
did  not  show  that  this  had  only  the  general  force  of  food 
in  all  the  other  Oriental  tongues,  that  would  be  estab- 
lished in  regard  to  Hebrew  by  its  other  occurrences, 
viz.  2  Chron.  xi,  28,  where  it  is  rendered  "  victual ;" 
and  Dan.  ix.,  12, 21,  where  the  meat  spoken  of  is  that  to 
be  furnished  by  a  tree. 

2.  The  only  real  and  inconvenient  ambiguity  caused 


by  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  meaning 
of  the  word  is  in  the  case  of  the  "meat-offering,"  the 
second  of  the  three  great  divisions  into  which  the  sacri^ 
fioes  of  the  Law  were  divided — the  burnt-offering,  the 
meat-offering,  and  the  peace-offering  (Lev.  ii,  1,  etc) — 
and  which  consisted  solely  of  flour,  or  com,  afld  oil,  sac- 
rifices of  flesh  being  confined  to  the  other  two.  The 
word  thus  translated  b  hnSQ,  mmdiah',  elsewhere  ren- 
dered  "present"  and  "  oblation,"  and  derived  from  a  root 
which  has  the  force  of  "  sending"  or  "  offering"  to  a  per- 
son. It  is  very  desirable  that  some  English  term  should 
be  proposed  which  would  avoid  this  ambiguity.  "  Food- 
offering"  is  hardly  admissible,  though  it  is  perhaps  pref- 
erable to  "  unbloody  or  bloodless  sacrifice."    See  Mkat- 

OFFERINO. 

8.  There  are  several  other  words,  which,  though  en- 
tirely distinct  in  the  original,  are  all  translated  in  the 
A.y.  by  "  meat ;"  but  none  of  them  present  any  special 
interest  except  C]1?i^,  te'repK  This  word,  from  a  root 
signifying  "  to  tear,"  would  be  perhaps  more  accurately 
rendered  "  prey"  or  "  booty."  Its  use  in  Psa.  cxi,  5,  es- 
pecially when  taken  in  connection  with  the  won]  ren- 
dered "good  understanding"  in  ver.  10,  which  should 
rather  be,  as  in  the  margin,  "  good  success,"  throws  a 
new  and  unexpected  light  over  the  familiar  phrases  of 
that  beautiful  Psalm.  It  seems  to  show  how  inextin- 
guishable was  the  warlike,  predatory  spirit  in  the  mind 
of  the  writer,  good  Israelite  and  devout  worshipper  of 
Jehovah  as  he  was.  Late  as  he  lived  in  the  history  of 
his  nation,  he  cannot  forget  the  "  power"  of  Jehovah's 
"  works"  by  which  his  forefathers  acquired  the  "  heri- 
tage of  the  heathen ;"  and  to  him,  as  to  his  ancestora 
when  conquering  the  country,  it  is  still  a  firm  article 
of  belief  that  those  who  fear  Jehovah  shall  obtain  most 
of  the  spoil  of  his  enemies — those  who  obey  his  com- 
mandments shall  have  the  best  success  in  the  field. 

4.  In  the  N.  T.  the  variety  of  the  Greek  words  thus 
rendered  is  equally  great;  but  dismissing  such  terms  as 
avaKiiaOai  or  avaviirrnv,  which  are  rendered  by  "  sit 
at  meat" — fayiiv,  for  which  we  occasionally  find  "  meat" 
— rpaire^a  (Acts  xvi, 34),  the  same — tidioXoOvTa,  "meat 
offered  to  idols"  —  Kkatrftara,  generally  "fragments," 
but  twice  "broken  meat" — dismissing  these,  we  have 
left  Tpoiftri  and  fiputfia  (with  its  kindred  words,  fiptZmc, 
etc.),  both  words  bearing  the  widest  possible  significa- 
tion, and  meaning  everything  that  can  be  eaten  or  can 
nourish  the  frame.  The  former  is  most  used  in  the 
Gospels  and  Acts.  The  latter  b  found  in  John  and  in 
the  Epistles  of  PauL  It  is  the  word  employed  in  the 
famous  sentences,  "for  meat  destroy  not  the  work  of 
God,"  "if  meat  make  my  brother  to  offend,"  etc— Smith, 
s.  v.    See  Alibgema. 

IL  Meat,  however,  in  the  proper  modern  sense  (*^^3, 
basar%Jiesh,  as  it  is  rendered  in  the  Auth.  Vers.),  i.  e.  of 
clean  beasts  (Lev.  xi,),  namely,  lambs  (Isa.  liii,  7;  Amos 
vi,  4),  calves  (1  Sam.  xxviii,  24 ;  Gen.  xviii,  7 ;  Ainoa 
vi,  4 ;  Luke  xv,  23 ;  comp.  Russell,  A  leppo,  i,  145),  oxen 
(Isa.  xxii,  13 ;  Prov.  xv,  17;  1  Kings  iv,  23 ;  Matt,  xxii, 
4),  kids  (1  Sam.  xvi,  20;  Judg.  vi,  19),  also  venison 
(1  Kings  iv,  28),  and  poultry  (1  Kings  iv,  28 ;  see  Ge- 
senius,  Thes,  H^.  p.  715 ;  Michaelis,  Mo».  Recht^  iv,  198), 
was  a  favorite  dish  among  the  Hebrews,  either  roasted 
entire,  or  cooked  with  choice  vegetables  and  eaten  with 
bread  (2  Sam.  vi,  19;  1  Kings  xvii,  6) ;  yet  only  royal 
personages  partook  of  it  daily  (1  Kings  iv,  23 ;  Neh.  v, 
18),  the  less  wealthy  merely  on  festive  occasions  (Luke 
XV,  23 ;  comp.  Kiebuhr,  Besch,  p.  52),  especially  at  the 
great  sacrificial  festivals;  and  we  find  that  the  modem 
Arabs,  namely,  the  Bedouin,  as  a  general  rule,  but  sel- 
dom eat  flesh  (Shaw,  Trav,  p.  169;  comp.  Burckhardt, 
Trav.  ii,  1003 ;  Wellsted,  i,  248 ;  those  of  the  peninsula 
of  Sinai  live  mostly  on  sour  milk,  dried  dates,  and  un- 
leavened bread,  Ruppel,  p.  203 ;  but  among  the  ancient 
Egyptians  flesh  was  very  commonly  eaten,  Exod.  xvi, 
3 ;  comp.  Rosellini,  Monum.  civ.  i,  151).  The  shoulder 
was  the  most  esteemed  piece  of  the  animal  (1  Sam.  ix, 
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24 ;  comp.  Harmar,  i,  811).  Flesh  which  oontained  the 
hkiod  was  forbidden  (Lev.  iii,  17;  vii,  26;  xvii,  10; 
Deat.  xii,  16,  27),  because  the  life  was  r^arded  as  re- 
siding in  the  blood  (Gen.  ix,  4;  comp.  Oedmann,  vi,  89 
sq.).  See  Blood.  The  pieces  of  flesh  were  taken  by 
each  guest  from  the  common  dish  with  his  fingers.  Seie 
Eat  ;  MBALr>TiMK.  The  Jews  were  veiy  careful  to  avoid 
the  flesh  of  heathen  victims  {Aboda  Sara,  ii,  8). — 
Winer,  i,  375.    See  Gleam  ;  Offkrimg. 

III.  As  above  noted,  in  the  English  version  the  word 
**  meat'*  means/bod  in  general;  or  when  confined  to  one 
species  of  food,  it  always  rignifies  meal,  flour,  or  grain, 
but  never  jfecA,  which  is  now  the  usual  acceptation  of 
the  word.  See  Flesh.  A  "mea/-oj^ertn^' in  the  Script- 
ures is  always  a  vegetable,  and  never  an  animal  offer- 
ing; and  it  might  now  be  rendered  a  hreadrofftringf  or 
a  meaJ-^jfferinffy  instead  of  a  mecU-ojfermff.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  ancient  Hebrews  were  very  nice  about 
the  dressing  of  their  food.  We  find  among  them  roast 
meat,  boiled  meat,  and  ragouts.  SeeCkx)K.  Their  man- 
ner of  living  would  be  much  like  that  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  among  whom  they  had  long  resided.  Wil- 
kinson says,  "No  tray  was  used  on  the  Egyptian  ta- 
ble, nor  was  it  covered  by  any  linen ;  like  that  of  the 
Greeks,  it  was  probably  wiped  with  a  sponge  or  napkin 
after  the  dishes  were  removed,  and  polished  by  the  serv- 
ants when  the  company  had  retired.  The  dishes  con- 
sisted of  fish ;  meat,  boiled,  roasted,  and  dressed  in  va- 
rious ways;  game,  poultry,  and  a  profusion  of  vege- 
taUes  and  fruit,  particularly  figs  and  grapes  during  the 
season ;  and  a  soup  or  pottage  of  lentils.  Of  figs  and 
grapes  they  were  particularly  fond.  Fresh  dates  during 
the  season,  and  in  a  dried  state  at  other  periods  of  the 
year,  were  also  brought  to  table."  See  Food.  Among 
the  HebrcMTS  meats  that  were  offered  were  boiled  in  a 
pot  (1  Sam.  ii,  14, 15).  They  were  forbidden  to  seethe 
a  kid  in  the  milk  of  its  dam  (Exod.  xxiii,  19 ;  xxxiv, 
26).  They  might  not  kill  a  cow  and  its  calf  on  the 
same  day ;  nor  a  sheep  or  goat  and  its  young  one  at  the 
same  time.  They  might  not  cut  off  a  part  of  a  living 
animal  to  eat  it,  either  raw  or  dressed.  If  any  lawful 
beast  or  bird  should  die  of  itself  or  be  strangled,  and 
the  blood  not  drain  away,  they  were  not  allowed  to 
taste  of  it.  He  that  by  inadvertence  should  eat  of  any 
animal  that  died  of  itself,  or  that  was  killed  by  any 
beast,  was  to  be  unclean  till  the  evening,  and  was  not 
purified  till  he  had  washed  his  clothes.  They  ate  of 
nothing  dressed  by  any  other  than  a  Hebrew,  nor  did 
they  ever  dress  their  victuals  with  the  kitchen  imple- 
ments of  any  but  one  of  their  own  nation. 

The  prohibition  of  eating  blood,  or  animals  that  are 
strangled,  has  been  always  rigidly  observed  by  the 
Jews.  In  the  council  of  the  apostles  held  at  Jerusalem, 
it  was  declared  that  converts  from  paganism  should  not 
be  subject  to  the  legal  ceremonies,  but  that  they  should 
refi^ain  from  idolatry,  from  fornication,  from  eating 
blood,  and  from  such  animals  as  were  strangled,  and 
their  blood  thereby  retained  in  their  bodies;  which  de- 
cree was  observed  for  many  ages  by  the  Church  (Acts 
XV,  20-29). 

In  reference  to  ''meats  offered  to  idols,'*  it  may  be  ob- 
served that  at  the  first  settling  of  the  Church  there 
were  many  disputes  concerning  the  use  of  meats  offer- 
ed to  idols  (1  Cor.  viii,  7, 10).  Some  newly-converted 
Christians,  convinced  that  an  idol  was  nothing,  and  that 
the  distinction  of  clean  and  unclean  creatures  was  abol- 
ished by  our  Saviour,  ate  indifferently  of  whatever  was 
served  up  to  them,  even  among  psgans,  without  in- 
quiring whether  the  meats  had  been  offered  to  idols. 
They  took  the  same  liberty  in  buying  meat  sold  in  the 
market,  not  regarding  whether  it  were  pure  or  impure, 
according  to  the  Jews;  or  whether  it  had  been  offered 
to  idols  or  not.  But  other  Christians,  weaker  or  less 
instructed,  were  offended  at  this  liberty,  and  thought 
that  eating  of  meat  which  had  been  offered  to  idols  was 
a  kind  of  partaking  in  that  wicked  and  sacrilegious  of- 
fering.   This  diversity  of  opinion  produced  some  scan- 


dal, for  which  Paul  thought  that  it  behoved  him  to  pro* 
vide  a  remedy  (Kom.  xiv,  20, 21 ;  Tit.  i,  15).  He  deter- 
mined, therefore,  that  all  things  were  dean  to  such  as 
were  clean,  and  that  an  idol  was  nothing  at  all;  that  a 
man  might  safely  eat  of  whatever  was  sold  in  the  sham- 
bles, and  need  not  scrupulously  inquire  whence  it  came ; 
and  that  if  an  unbeliever  should  invite  a  believer  to  eat 
with  him,  the  believer  might  eat  of  whatever  was  set 
before  him  (1  Cor.  x,  25,  etc).  But  at  the  same  time 
he  enjoins  that  the  laws  of  charity  and  prudence  should 
be  observed ;  tiiat  believers  should  be  cautious  of  scan- 
dalizing or  offending  weak  minds ;  for  though  all  things 
might  be  lawful,  yet  all  things  were  not  always  expe- 
dient.   See  Sacrifice. 

Meat-ofifering(nn3^,m«icAaA';  sometimes  more 
fully  nns^  1^7?)  ^^  mark  its  sacrificial  character; 
Sept.  fully  d<apoy  ^oria,  but  generally  simply  dwpov  or 
^vff/a,  sometimes  irpoa^opa ;  Vulg.  oblatio  sacrtficHj 
or  simply  sacrificium).  The  word  minchah  (from  the 
obsolete  root  HSiQ,  <'to  distribute"  or  *"  to  give'*)  signifies 
originally  a  ffijt  of  any  kind,  and  appears  to  be  used 
generally  of  a  gift  from  an  inferior  to  a  superior,  wheth- 
er God  or  man  {LtiL/ertum),  Thus  in  Gen.  xxxii,  18  it 
is  used  of  the  present  from  Jacob  to  Esau,  in  Gen.  xliii, 
11  of  the  present  sent  to  Joseph  in  Egypt,  in  2  Sam.  viii, 
2, 6  of  the  tribute  from  Moab  and  Syria  to  David,  etc. ; 
and  in  Gen.  iv,  8, 4,  5  it  is  applied  to  the  sacrifices  to 
God  offered  by  Cain  and  Abel,  although  Abel's  was  a 
whole  burnt-offering.  Afterwards  this  general  sense  be- 
came attached  to  the  word  oorban  da^J?),  and  the 
word  minchah  restricted  to  an  ^^  unbloody  offering,'*  as 
opposed  to  nat,  a  *<  bloody"  sacrifice.  It  is  constantly 
spoken  of  in  comiection  with  the  drinkroffervng  (T|03, 
Sept  onovdfij  Vulg.  libamm)^  which  generally  accom- 
panied it,  and  which  had  the  same  meaning.  See 
Drink-offering.  The  law  or  ceremonial  of  the  meat- 
offering is  described  in  Lev.  ii  and  vi,  14-28.  It  was  to 
be  composed  of  fine  flour,  seasoned  with  salt,  and  mixed 
with  oil  and  frankincense,  but  without  leaven;  and  it 
was  generally  accompanied  by  a  drink-offering  of  wine. 
A  portion  of  it,  including  all  the  frankincense,  was  to  be 
burnt  on  the  altar  as  "a  memorial;"  the  rest  belonged 
to  the  priest;  but  the  meat-offerings  offered  by  the 
priests  themselves  were  to  be  wholly  bumL 

Its  meaning  (which  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  offer- 
ing of  the  tithes,  the  first-fruits,  and  the  showbread) 
appears  to  be  exactly  expressed  in  the  words  of  David 
(1  Chron.  xxix,  10-14),  "All  that  is  in  the  heaven  and 
in  the  earth  i&  thine  .  .  .  All  things  come  of  thee,  and 
of  thine  own  have  tee  given  theeJ"  It  recognised  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  Lord,  and  his  bounty  in  giving  us  all 
earthly  blessings,  by  dedicating  to  him  the  best  of  his 
gifts :  the  flour,  as  the  main  support  of  life ;  oil,  as  the 
symbol  of  richness;  and  wine,  as  the  symbol  of  vigor 
and  refreshment  (see  Psa.  civ,  15).  All  these  were  un- 
leavened and  seasoned  with  salt,  in  order  to  show  their 
purity,  and  hallowed  by  the  frankincense  for  God's  spe- 
cial service.  This  recognition,  implied  in  all  cases,  is 
expressed  clearly  in  the  form  of  offering  the  first-fruits 
prescribed  in  Deut.  xxvi,  5-11. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  meaning  involves  neither  of 
the  main  ideas  of  sacrifice — the  atonement  for  sin  and 
the  self-dedication  to  God.  It  takes  them  for  granted, 
and  is  based  on  them.  Accordingly,  the  meat-offering, 
properly  so  called,  seems  always  to  have  been  a  subsidi- 
ary offering,  needing  to  be  introduced  by  the  sin-offer- 
ing, which  represented  the  one  idea,  and  forming  an  ap- 
pendage to  the  burnt-offering  which  represented  the 
other.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  public  sacrifices,  a  **  meat- 
offering** was  enjoined  as  a  part  of  (I)  the  daily  morning 
and  evening  sacrifice  (Exod.  xxix,  40, 41) ;  (2)  the  Sab- 
bath-offering  (Numb,  xxviii,  9, 10) ;  (3)  the  offeiing  at 
the  new  moon  (Numb,  xxviii,  1 1-14) :  (4)  the  offerings  at 
the  great  festivals  (Numb,  xxviii,  20,  28 ;  xxix,  8, 4, 14, 
15,  etc.) ;  (6)  the  offeiings  on  the  great  day  ofatonemaA 
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(Numb,  xxix,  9, 10).  The  same  was  the  case  with  pri- 
vate sacrifices,  as  at  (1)  ^  consecration  of  priests  (£xod. 
xxix,  1,2;  Lev.vi,  20;  Ym,2)  and  of  Leoites  (Numb, 
viii,  8) ;  (2)  the  deansinff  of  the  leper  (Lev.  xiv,  20) ;  (8) 
the  itrmmation  of  the  Nazaritish  vow  (Numb,  vi,  16). 

The  mibloody  offerings  offered  alone  did  not  properiy 
belong  to  the  regular  meat-offeiing.  They  were  usa- 
ally  substitutes  for  other  offerings.  Thos,  for  example, 
in  Lev.  v,  11,  a  tenth  of  an  ephah  of  flour  is  allowed  to 
be  substituted  by  a  poor  man  for  the  lamb  or  kid  of  a 
trespass-offering :  in  Numb,  v,  15  the  same  offering  is 
ordained  as  the  ^^  offering  of  jealousy"  for  a  suspected 
wife.  The  unusual  character  of  the  offering  is  marked 
in  both  cases  by  the  absence  of  the  oil,  frankincense,  and 
wine.  We  find  also  at  certain  times  libations  of  water 
poured  out  before  God ;  as  by  Samuel's  command  at  Miz- 
peh  during  the  fast  (1  Sam.  vii,  6),  and  by  David  at 
Bethlehem  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  16),  and  a  libation  of  oil  poured 
by  Jacob  on  the  pillar  at  Bethel  (Gren.  xxxv,  14).  But 
these  have  clearly  especial  meanings,  and  are  not  to  be 
included  in  the  ordinary  drink-offerings.  The  same  ob- 
servation will  apply  to  the  remarkable  libation  of  water 
customary  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  but  not  men- 
tioned in  Scripture. — Smith,  s.  v.  See  Tabkbkaclks, 
Feast  of. 

From  the  above  statements  it  appears  that  the  ''meat- 
offering" (or,  rather,  food-offering)  was  in  general  such 
eatable  but  bloodless  articles  (of  vegetable  growth)  as 
were  to  be  presented  to  Jehovah  as  devout  gifts  (comp. 
the  early  instance.  Gen.  iv,  8  sq.),  and  in  a  special  sense 
only  gifts  of  meal,  raw  or  baked,  which  were  brought  to 
the  ^tar  of  bumt-offcrings,  Exod.  xl,  29 ;  comp.  xxx, 
9),  and  either  wholly  or  partially  burnt  to  the  honor  of 
Jehovah  (commonly  with  incense)  by  the  hand  of  the 
priest.  The  portion  of  such  <'  meat-offering"  that  was 
to  be  consumed  is  called  H'lSTK,  in  contradistinction 
from  that  part  which  fell  to  the  priest  (Lev.  ii,  2,  9, 16 ; 
Numb,  vi,  26 ;  comp.  Lev.  xxiv,  7,  where  the  incense  of 
the  showbread  is  so  called,  which  was  also  consumed). 
This  word  certainly  has  not  the  signification  of  odoron 
menium  (Saadias),  or  in  general  offering  (as  Michaelis 
thinks),  but  is  a  verbal  noun  from  "^'^STSl  (to  cause  to 
remembiRr\  and  the  Sept.  translates  fivrmoovvov  accord- 
ingly (see  Gesen.  Thesaur,  p.  417).  The  Mishnic  tract 
Menachoth  (v,  2 ;  comp.  Otho,  Lex,  Rath,  p.  649)  treats 
of  the  "^  meat-offering"  in  the  above  broad  sense  as  an 
important  part  of  the  sacred  ritual.  The  Bible  itself 
specifies,  of  the  not  burned  ''  meat-offerings,"  only  the 
Pentecostal  bread  expressly  by  the  name  of  a  minchah 
(Lev.  xxiii,  18 ;  comp.  ver.  17),  while  the  Passover  sheaf 
and  the  showbread  belong  by  their  own  nature  to  the 
same  category.  The  proper  ^  meat-offerings,"  as  above 
particularized,  were  either  independent  gifts  (Talm. 
^"Q^y  '^3&3  niK2n),  or  simply  additions  to  other  prin- 
cipal offerings  (HStn  D9  ni&isn).  For  example,  no 
burnt-offering  could  be  presented  without  a  meat  or 
drink  offering  (see  Lev.  vii,  8  sq.) ;  and  drink-offerings 
were  associated  likewise  with  thank-ofierings  (Lev.  vii, 
12  sq.),  and  in  a  certain  case  with  a  sin-offering  (Lev. 
xiv,  10,  20).  This  appears  to  have  been  on  the  princi- 
ple that  men  do  not  eat  flesh  without  bread  and  wine ; 
a  signification  which  also  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Greek  oifXcd  (coarse  ground  barley  grains)  and  the  Ro- 
man mola  salsa,  with  which  the  victim  was  strewn. 
Bahr  {Symbol,  i,  216),  however,  regards  the  supplemen- 
tary unbloody  offering  as  a  sort  of  compensation  for  the 
life  taken  fVom  the  sacrifice.  Such  additional  meat- 
ofibrings,  at  all  events,  appear  regularly  in  connection 
with  the  principal  offerings,  whether  (a)  free-will  (Numb, 
xvi,  4  sq. ;  comp.  Judg.  vi,  19)  or  (6)  enjoined.  The 
latter,  again,  were  sometimes  offered  ;ni&/tc/y  in  the  name 
of  the  whole  people  p'l32C  ms^),  as  those  in  connec- 
tion with  the  daily  morning  and  evening  oblation  (Exod. 
xxix,  40 ;  xxviii,  6 ;  Numb,  iv,  16),  or  with  the  sabbat- 
ical (Numb,  xxviii,  9)  and  feast  offerings  (Numb,  xxviii, 


11  sq.;  Lev.  xxUi);  at  other  timee  they  were  private 
("1*^11*^  rnSQ),  as  that  of  the  purification  of  the  leper 
(Lev.  xiv,  20  sq.),  the  Nazarito  who  had  fulfilled  his 
vow  (Numb,  vi,  16, 17),  and  the  consecration  of  Levites 
(Numb,  viii,  8  sq.),  and  perhaps  of  priests  (Exod.  xxix, 
2 ,  Lev.  viU,  2).  In  these  cases  the  essential  part  of  the 
meat-offering  was  fine  wheat  flour  (nb'O;  Josephus, 
aXtvpov  Ka^apwfiarov,  Ant,  iii,9,4),  mixed  with  olive- 
oil  (these  were  both  to  be  the  best  procurable  in  Pales- 
tine; see  the  Mishna,  Menach,  viii,  1),  and  it  was  all 
consumed  upon  the  altar.  The  proportions  were :  for 
a  lamb,  ^  ephah  of  flour  and  \  hin  of  oil ;  for  a  ram, 
^  ephah  of  flour  and  |  hin  of  oil ;  finally,  for  a  bul- 
lock, ^  ephah  of  flour  and  J  hin  of  oil  (Numb,  xv,  4 
sq. ;  xxviii,  6, 9, 12  sq.,  28  sq. ;  xxix,  3  sq.,  8  sq.,  18  sq. ; 
Lev.  xiv,  21).  For  the  lamb  offered  with  the  Passover 
sheaf,  -f^  ephah  of  fine  flour  was  prescribed  (Lev.  xxiii, 
18).  In  the  case  of  the  Nazarite  still  different  regula- 
tions are  made  (Numb,  vi,  16  sq.).  See  Nazarite. 
From  the  fact  that  in  connection  with  (free-will)  burnt- 
offerings  a  handful  of  the  meal  only  as  a  meat-offering 
was  to  be  sprinkled  upon  the  altar  to  be  consumed  with 
the  incense,  while  the  remainder  fell  to  the  priest's  lot 
(Lev.  vii,  14  sq.),  we  see  that  priestly  festivities  were 
associated  with  the  thank-offerings. 

It  likewise  appears  from  the  foregoing  account  that 
the  independent  "  meat-offerings"  were  sometimes  free- 
will (Lev.  ii),  and  sometimes  obligatory.  To  the  latter 
belonged  the  cases  specified  above :  (a)  that  of  a  poor 
man,  who  had  made  himself  liable  in  the  manner  stated 
in  Lev.  v,  1  sq.  (comp.  ver.  11) ;  and  (6)  the  "jealousy- 
offering"  of  a  wife  charged  with  adultery  (Numb,  v,  15, 
26) ;  to  which  is  to  be  added  (c)  the  consecration-offer- 
ing of  a  priest  (high-priest)  on  entering  upon  his  ofiSce 
(I^v.vi,  20  [13]  eq.).  The  Talmud  (see  Menach,  iv, 
5 ;  xi,  8)  applies  this  law  exclusively  to  the  oblation  of 
the  high-priest,  and  makes  the  meat-offering  to  be  a 
daily  one  C^^pH  nn!p),  with  which  Josephus  agrees 
(^Ant,  iii,  10,  7).  In  both  the  first  cases  the  meat-offer- 
ing consisted  of  ^  ephah  of  meal  (without  oil  or  in- 
cense), of  which,  as  above  noted,  only  a  handful  was 
burned,  and  the  rest,  as  usual,  went  to  the  priest ;  where- 
as in  the  third  case,  the  whole  meat-offering  was  to  be 
consumed  (if  so  we  may  understand  the  somewhat  dark 
passage  of  Lev.  vi,  22).  The  meal  in  cases  (a)  and  (c) 
was  to  be  of  wheat,  but  in  the  case  (b)  of  barley.  The 
free-will  offering  might  be  brought  in  either  of  three 
conditions,  namely,  as  raw  flour,  upon  which  oil  was 
poured  and  incense  laid  (strewed)  (Lev.  ii,  1  sq.) ;  or  aa 
roasted  and  pounded  (firstling)  grains,  likewise  with  oil 
and  incense  (Lev.  ii,  14  sq.) ;  or,  lastly,  as  baked  dough. 
The  dough,  moreover,  might  be  baked  either  in  the 
oven,  and  in  that  case  the  oil  must  be  spread  wider  the 
loaves,  or  sprinkled  upon  them  (Lev.  ii,  14) ;  or  in  a  pan 
(P^n^),  when  the  dough  must  be  mixed  with  the  oil, 
and  in  the  presentation  the  loaves  were  broken  in  pieces 
and  oil  poured  on  them  (Lev.  ii,  5  sq.) ;  or,  finally,  in 
the  ri^niQ,  i.  e.,  according  to  the  Jews,  a  deep  stew- 
pan,  so  that  the  loaves  swam  in  oil  (Lev.  ii,  7).  See 
Cake.  The  priest  always  burned  of  these  free-will  of- 
ferings a  handful  of  meal  with  oil  (or  a  batch),  with  all 
the  incense,  on  the  altar  (Lev.  ii,  2) ;  the  remainder  fell 
sometimes  to  him,  sometimes  to  the  other  priests  (Lev. 
vii,  9  sq.),  and  must  be  consumed  in  the  sanctuary  (Lev. 
ii,  3 ;  X,  10, 12  sq. ;  comp.  Josephus,  A  nt,  iii,  9, 4).  Leiaven 
or  honey  must  not  be  mixed  with  the  meat-offering 
(Lev.  ii,  11 ;  a  rule  which,  with  one  exception  [Lev.  vii, 
13],  applied  to  all  such  offerings;  see  Exod.  xxix,  2; 
Lev.  vii,  12;  viii,  26;  x,  12;  Mishna,  Menach,  v,  1), 
but  they  must  be  salted  (Lev.  ii,  18).  Even  in  eating 
the  meat-offering  the  priests  were  not  allowed  to  use 
any  ferment  (see  I/jv.  vi,  16  [9] ;  x,  12).  See  generally 
Reland,  Antig.  Sacr,  iii,  7;  Iken,  Antiq,  Hebr,  i,  14; 
Garpzov,  Appar,  p.  708  (brieO ;  Bauer,  Goitesd.  Verd,  i, 
187  sq.  (incomplete  and  inexact). — Winer,  ii,  493,    See 
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VoUborth,  De  tacrifiao  farrto  Hdfrcsonim  (Gottiogen, 
1780).     See  Offering. 

Mebane,  William  N.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Guilford  County,  N.  C,  filaich  10, 1809.  His  pre- 
paratory education  was  received  in  Greensborongh,  N.  C, 
under  the  Rev.  Drs.  Pressly  and  Garothers.  He  grad- 
uated at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  1888,  and 
at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1887 ;  in  1888  and 
1839  labored  as  a  missionary  in  the  bounds  of  the  states 
of  Louisiana  and  Texas;  in  1840  was  ordained  and  in- 
stalled pastor  of  Spring  Garden  Church,  N.  C. ;  in  1852 
took  charge  of  Madison  Church.  He  died  in  May,  1859. 
Mr.  Mebime  possessed  fine  conversational  powers,  to- 
gether with  a  striking  independence  of  thought ;  as  a 
pastor  he  was  very  successful,  as  he  was  gifted  with  the 
happy  faculty  of  introducing  the  subject  of  personal  re- 
ligion.   SeeiVe»&.  ^u^i4:ff»amic,1861,p.97.    (J.L.S.) 

Mebnn'nai  (Heb.  Mdnuuiay',  *^|3^)  oonstructwej 
if  genuine;  Sept.  U  tuv  vidv  [apparently  pointing 
"^Sap],  but  V.  r.  ^aPovxat;  Vulg.  Afebottnai),  a  person 
named  as  one  of  David's  body-guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  27), 
bat  elsewhere  more  correctly  Sibbbchai  (2  Sam.  xxi, 
18 ;  1  Chron.  xx,  4)  or  Sibbbcai  (1  Chron.  xi,  29 ;  xxvii, 
11).    See  David. 

Mecaakey,  John  W.,  A.M.,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Churcb,  born  in  1821,  wa^  the  son  of 
pious  parents,  and  inherited  an  honored  name,  a  fine 
physical  form,  a  vigorous  intellect,  and  an  amiable  dis- 
position. On  the  death  of  his  devoted  mother  in  his 
twelfth  year,  he  was  placed  by  his  remaining  parent  in 
the  academy  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Andrews,  of  Doylestown, 
Pa.,  and  there  completed  his  academical  course.  His 
inclinations  were  for  the  legal  profession,  and  he  conse- 
quently fitted  himself  for  admission  to  the  bar,  with  fair 
promises  of  a  bright  future.  Suddenly  brought  to  ac- 
knowledge bis  need  of  religion,  he  gave  himself  to  Chris- 
tianity, and,  believing  himself  to  be  called  to  preach  the 
Gospel,  at  once  prepared  for  the  great  work.  After 
rendering  good  service  in  the  Sunday-school,  and  as  a 
dass-leader  and  exhorter,  he  was  licensed  to  preach; 
and  being  further  proved  by  one  year's  travel  on  the 
Newtown  Circuit,  he  was  recommended  to  the  Philadel- 
phia Conference,  by  which  he  was  received  in  1844,  and 
sent  to  Radnor  Circuit.  His  subsequent  fields  of  labor 
were  Grove  Circuit,  Manch  Chunk,  Stroudsburg,  Bus- 
tleton,  St.  John's,  the  Tract  Agency,  and  West  Phila- 
delphia. After  this  he  was  stationed  in  Columbia, 
Reading,  Norristown,  and  Pottsville.  In  1862  he  was 
again  brought  to  Philadelphia,  and  stationed  in  Asbury, 
West  Philadelphia,  and  here  he  worked  for  the  Master's 
cause  until  death,  Oct  16, 1863.  '^  He  was  instant  in 
season  and  out  of  season,  an  able  minister  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  a  faithful  steward  of  the  mysteries  of 
God.  Purity,  dignity,  and  earnestness,  culminating  in 
deep,  constant  devotion  to  God  and  his  work,  marked 
and  illuminated  his  whole  course.''  See  Mittutes  of 
Conferences,  1864,  p.  26. 

Mecca  (^Om  Al-Kora,  Mother  of  Cities),  the  birth- 
place of  Mohammed,  and  therefore  the  central  and  most 
sacredly  guarded  and  honored  city  of  Arabia,  is  one  of 
its  oldest  towns,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Hejaz. 
It  is  situated  in  2F  30'  N.  lat.,  and  40<^  8'  £.  long.,  245 
miles  south  of  Medina  (q.  v.),  and  about  65  miles  east  of 
Jiddah,  the  well-known  port  on  the  Red  Sea,  in  a  nar- 
row, barren  vall^,  surrounded  by  bare  hills  and  sandy 
plains,  and  watered  by  the  brook  Wady  Al-Tarafeyn. 
The  city  is  about  1500  paces  long,  and  about  650  broad, 
and  is  divided  into  the  Upper  and  Lower  City,  with 
twenty-five  chief  quarters.  The  streets  are  broad  and 
nther  regular,  but  unpaved ;  excessively  dusty  in  mm- 
mer,  and  muddy  in  the  rainy  season.  The  houses,  three 
or  four  stories  high,  are  built  of  brick  or  stone,  orna- 
mented with  puntings,  and  their  vrindows  open  on  the 
•treetSL  The  rooms  are  much  more  handsomely  fur- 
nished, and.  altogether  in  a  better  state  than  is  usual  in 
the  Eaatf  the  inhabitants  of  Mecca  making  their  living 
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chiefly  by  letting  them  to  the  pilgrims  who  flock  hither 
to  visit  the  Beit  Allah  (House  of  God),  or  chief  mosque, 
containing  the  Kaaba  (q.  v.).  This  mosque,  capable  of 
holding  about  35,000  persons,  is  surrounded  by  nineteen 
gates  surmoimted  by  seven  minarets,  and  contains  sev- 
eral rows  of  pillars,  about  twenty  feet  high,  and  about 
eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  of  marble,  granite,  por- 
phyry, and  common  sandstone,  which  at  certain  dis- 
tances are  surmounted  by  small  domes.  A  great  num- 
ber of  people  are  attached  to  the  mosque  in  some  kind 
of  ecclesiastical  capacity,  as  katibs,  muftis,  mueddins, 
etc.  Pilgrimages  have  very  much  decreased  of  late 
years,  and  in  consequence  the  inhabitants  of  this  city, 
at  one  time  containing  100,000,  now  scarcely  counts 
40,000  regular  residents.  The  age  of  the  city  of  Mecca 
is  not  exactly  known.  We  find  that  it  was  in  quite  a 
flourishing  condition  in  the  days  of  Ptolemy,  under  the 
name  of  Macorabcu  Mohammed,  who  had  been  obliged 
to  quit  it  quite  precipitately  in  A.D.  622,  returned  to  it 
in  627,  forcing  his  entrance  as  conqueror.  At  first  it 
belonged  to  the  tribe  of  the  Kosaites,  later  to  the  Ko- 
reish  (q.  v.).  Within  the  course  of  the  present  century 
(1803)  Mecca  was  taken  by  the  Wahabies  (q.  v.),  but 
given  up  again  to  the  pacha  of  Egypt,  Mehemet  Ali 
(1833),  whose  son  Ibrahim  was  made  sheik  £1-Haram 
— ^<of  the  Sacred  Place."  At  present,  however,  Mecca 
is  directly  dependent  on  the  sultan  of  Turkey.  A  cer- 
tain balm,  the  "  Balm  of  Mecca,"  is  made  from  a  plant 
called  Besemy  which  grows  in  abundance  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  city.  Another  chief  article  of  manufact- 
ure, and  a  great  source  of  income  to  the  residents  of 
Mecca,  are  the  chapktt  for  pious  pilgrims.  See  Cham- 
bers, Cyclop,  s.  V. ;  Der  ChristHche  Apologete,  1872,  Nov. 
12.    (J.H.W.) 

Mechanic.  The  Hebrews  appear  to  have  learned 
in  Egypt  the  elements  at  least  of  all  the  forms  of  handi- 
craft practiced  in  that  highly-civilized  country,  and 
later  their  neighbors  the  Phoenicians,  famous  in  early 
times  for  their  progress  in  the  industrial  arts,  doubtless 
exerted  a  further  influence  upon  them;  nevertheless, 
down  at  least  to  the  close  of  the  period  of  the  judges, 
the  skill  of  the  Hebrews  in  manufactures  was  quite  in- 
considerable (1  Sam.  xiii,  20).  Many  of  the  handicrafts 
were  practiced  by  the  proprietor  of  the  house  (land- 
owner) himself  (comp.  Homer,  Odyst.  v,  243),  chiefly  the 
coarser  kinds  of  work  (i.  e.  in  wood),  while  other  sorts 
fell  to  the  female  head  of  the  family,  such  as  baking  (2 
Sam.  xiii,  8),  weaving  and  embroidering  (Exod.  xxxv, 
28;  Prov.  xxxi,  24),  and  the  making  up  of  garments, 
including  those  of  the  men  (Prov.  xxxi,  21 ;  1  Sam.  ii, 
19 ;  Acts  ix,  39).  See  Woman,  and  comp.  the  Mishna, 
Kelkubotk,  V,  5.  But  aU  the  varied  forms  of  manufact- 
ure, which,  being  generally  executed  by  dint  of  actual 
manipulation,  required  a  good  degree  of  personal  dex- 
terity, were  carried  on  among  the  Hebrews  by  the  own- 
ers themselves,  who  were  not  slaves.  So  in  the  Homeric 
poems  several  kinds  of  mechanic  arts  appear  (Iliad,  iv, 
110,  485;  xviii,  601;  Odygs,  iii,  425,  432;  see  Wachs- 
muth,  Hellen,  Alterth.  II,  i,  47  sq.). 

Accordingly  we  find  mention  of  the  gold  and  sUver 
smith  (Oiy\:i  or  yf^^'O,  Judg.  xvii,  4;  Isa.  xl,  19;  Jer. 
X,  14,  etc),  who  especially  fabricated  idols,  or  plated  and 
ornamented  them ;  the  apothecary  (Hj^H  or  n)?'^,  Exod. 
XXX,  35;  comp.  fivpeypoc,  Ecdus.  xxxviii,  7) ;  the  ar^ 
tificer  (ttJ^rr,  Exod.  xxxv,  35;  Deut.  xxvii,  15;  1  Sam. 
xiii,  19),  a  term  inclusive  of  bhicksmiths  (^na  "'^'jn, 
Isa.  xHv,  12;  2  Kings  xxiv,  14;  1  Sam.  xiii,*19;  f^m. 
■pnB3,  Mishna,  Chel  xiv,  3)  and  braziers  (ronp  Vl,  1 
Kings  vii,  14;  comp.  xoXkcvc,  2  Tim.  iv,  14),  as  well  as 
carpenters  {y^  n,  2  Sam,  v,  11;  Isa.  xliv,  18;  comp. 
TiKTwVy  Matt,x  iii,  55 ;  Mark  vi,  3 ;  also  cabinet-mak- 
ers, Mishna,  Baba  Kammat  ix,  3)  and  masons  ('^ttJ'jn 
Tip?,  1  Chron.  xiv,  1) ;  the  sione-^quarers  ('j^^  '^Iish, 
2  Kings  xii,  12),  which  was  distinct  from  the  last  named, 


Dm  oraine.    (WllUafon.} 
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high  nmk  in  the  fine  i 
waih,  upecisUy  thiwc  u 
Ubor  pan«9  aver  inlo  an  art,  ap- 
pern  from  Ibe  ^t  thai  a  nngle 
individual  often  carried  on  wr- 
eral  trades  at  once  (Exod.  xxxi, 
S  «).;  2  Chnin.  ii,  14);  while 
David  and  Solomon  are  record- 
ed as  having  imparled  for  their 
atraclures  Phcenician  (Sidonian) 
anincer9(IKingsv,e;  I  Chron. 
xir,  1  i  2  Chron.  ii,  7,  H,  tic). 
See  PitiENCClA. 

Alter  the  exile  handicrafla  and 
aita  in  general  ttood  in  greater 
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but  whether  the  platltrtrt  CH'J  ^tP,  Ezek.  xii! 
were  ■  uparale  Uade  rrom  the  masons  ia  not  clear 
pontT  (*^X^,  Isa.  xxix,  16,  etc ;  npofiiirc  MatU  x 
7,  10;  camp.  Gesenini,  il/oRuin./'il«i.p.l61);  thelaelc- 
tiaiUi  pi^^,  Jer.  xxix,2);  the/uffn- (93S  or  613 19, 
!  Kings  xTiii,  17 ;  yva^ivc,  Hark  ix,  3;  comp.  GewD. 
It  tap.  p.  181} ;  the  aiavtr  (3^tt)  early  (Exod.  xxvi 
83)  formed  a  separate  branch  uf  industry  (especially 
fabrics  of  bynus,  I  Chron.  iv,  21),  and  in  large  cities  II 
btAtr  (n^K,  Hoe.rii,  4;  Jet.  xxxvli,  31;  see  Josephus, 
A  Kl.  XT,  9,  S ;  but  Luke  xi,  3,  does  not  prove  Ibe  ab- 
sence of  such  a  trade) ;  Uter  also  the  barbtr  (Sbl,  Ezek. 
V,  1)  ia  named  p^^,  according  to  the  Taipim  of  Jon- 
ath.  at  Lev.  xiii.  46 ;  Mishna.  Shabh.  i,  2).     See  each  in 
its  place.    Nevcnheless,  that  Ibe  Hebrews  took  no  veiy 


considerable  reputation  (see  Ro- 
senmllUer,  MorgtrJand,  vi,  42). 
It  passed  for  a  ugn  of  a  bad 
bringing  up  when  a  father  failed 

Kidduih,  iv,  14 ;  Lighlfoot,  p. 

616;  comp.  Pirie  Aboli,  ii,  3; 

L  Wagenseil,  Sola.  p.  607;  Otho, 

11  Ltr.Balib.ji. i9l\    IntheApoc- 

(Wllklnson.)  rypha  of  the  Old  Test,  there  are 

iiS'sKlfSBio  .'it  ™  liir    mentioned  the  npn/iiuc,  aa  a 

diiu.  i,iD.uiii.riiDUmuiJ   moulder  offlguresofcUy  (Wisd. 

XV,  0),  the  )^vaovpv6^j  afiyvpi>~ 


x6ot. 


■a  (Wisi 


iefly  as  tributary  to  idol  image-maken ; 
the  New  Test,  the  unner  {^vpaiit,  Ads  ix,  48;  x,  6, 
32;  Tahn,  l^-'OnlO  or  T'naS,  ChtL  xv,  1),  the  tent- 
maker  (ffnjBDiroioc,  Acts  xviii,  8) ;  in  Josephus  occur 
Iho  cheese-makera  (jvporoioi.  War,  v,  4, 1),  the  bar- 
bers (Kovpific.lnl.xvi.b;  War,  i,  27,  5),  who  were  of 
service  to  princes;  in  the  Talmud,  among  others,  the 
tailor  (^l^^ri,  Shaib.  i,  3),  the  shoemaker  {',SX:,  Pi- 
laci,  iv,  6),  the  plasterer  (^^^0,  CktL  xxix,  S),  the 
glaiier  (m,  CM.  viii,  9),  the  goMsmith  (im,  Clul. 
xiix,  6),  the  dyer  (mx,  comp.  Thilo,  Aporr.  p.  111). 

those  who  followed  them  could  not  attain  the  office  of 
bigh-priest  IKiddvih.  Ixxxii,  1);  viz.  thorc  of  the 
weaver,  the  barber,  the  fuller,  the  apothecary,  the  bknd- 
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letter,  the  bath-keeper,  the  tanner,  which  avocationa, 
especially  the  barber's  and  the  tanner's,  were  very 
odious  {Kidduah.  iv,  14;  MegiUa^  iii,  2;  comp.  Otho, 
Lex.  Babb.  p.  165;  Wetstein,  AVr.  Test,  ii,  516).  The 
workshops  or  place  of  buBiness  of  the  artisans  appear  (in 
the  larger  cities)  to  have  been  in  certain  streets  or 
squares  {baiaarsy  Toumefort,  Trav,  ii,  822),  where  they 
were  collected  (Jer.  xxxix,  21) ;  as  in  the  Tahnad,  for 
ifwf  nffi«>,  there  is  mention  (Surenhusius,  Misckna,  v,  169, 

225)  of  a  meat-market  (ObsX  or  *pb:3*i&(),  and  in  Jose- 
phus  {WaryVf  4, 1)  of  a  cheege-maker'i  vaUey  (the  Ty- 
ropoeon),  as  likewise  of  forges  and  dealers  in  wool  and 
garments  ( War,  v,  8, 1 ).  On  occasions  of  public  mourn- 
ing such  places  were  closed  (Philo,  ii,  525).  See  gen- 
erally, Iken,  A  ntiq,  ffebr.  ii,  578  sq. ;  Bellennann,  Hamdb. 
i,  221  sq. — Winer,  i,  462.    See  Handicraft. 

Mec^erah.    See  Mecherathitb. 

Mech'erathite  {Ueh.  Mekerathi',  "^n^D^,  gentile 
from  ri^S^y  Afekerah^,  a  sword,  as  in  Gen.  xlix,  5; 
Sept.  Mixovpa^i  v.  r.  Mex<tf/i>a^fN,ynlg.  MecheraihUes), 
an  epithet  applied  to  Hepher,  one  of  David's  famous 
warriors,  probably  as  being  a  native  of  Mechkrah,  a 
place  otherwise  unknown  (1  Chron.  xi,  36) ;  but  from 
the  parallel  passage  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  34)  it  would  appear 
to  be  a  corruption  for  Maachathitb.    See  Ur. 

Mechitar  (or  Mekhltar),  Da  Pbtro,  the  founder 
of  the  Order  of  Mechitarists  (q.  v.),  was  born  at  Sebaste, 
a  town  of  Armenia  Minor,  Feb.  7, 1676.  His  father's 
name  was  Peter  Manukean  (L  e.  son  of  Manng),  but  he 
exchanged  his  family  name  (Manug)  for  that  of  Mechi- 
tar, or  *^  Consoler,"  on  entering  into  ecclesiastical  orders. 
His  early  education  had  been  intrusted  to  monastics; 
they,  no  doubt,  influenced  him  to  devote  himself  to  the 
sendee  of  the  Church^  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  became 
an  inmate  of  the  Convent  of  the  Holy  Cross,  near  Se- 
baste ;  and  a  few  years  after,  being  made  secretary  of 
the  archbishop  Michael,  who  took  him  to  Erzenim,  he 
became  acquainted  with  a  fellow-countryman  who  had 
travelled  in  Europe, and  who  lent  him  an  Armenian  work 
by  Galanos,  an  Italian  missionary,  On  the  Reconciliation 
of  the  Armeman  Church  with  that  of  Rome  (published 
at  Rome  in  1650).  Though  Mechitar  still  continued 
professedly  a  member  of  the  Armenian  priesthood,  he 
appears  from  this  time  to  have  become  in  secret  a  pros- 
elyte to  the  Church  of  Rome ;  but  the  exact  date  of  his 
passing  over  seems  to  have  been  unknown  to  all  his  bi- 
ographers. He  was  anxious  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  civilization  of  the  West,  it  is  urged  by  some ; 
others  believe  that  Mechitar  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  Bomish  priests,  and  was  induced,  as  early  as  1693,  to 
accept  the  Bomish  interpretation  of  the  sacred  writings, 
and,  consequently,  of  the  doctrines  and  faith  of  the  hie- 
rarchy, and  that  he  determined  on  a  visit  to  Rome  to 
enjoy  an  interview  with  the  holy  father  and  the  great 
dignitaries  of  the  Latin  Church.  There  is  some  reason 
also  for  the  belief  that  Mechitar  was  at  once,  after  his 
entry  into  the  Latin  Church,  made  a  member  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Jesos,  and  that  he  secretly  worked  for  the  good 
of  the  order.  On  his  wav  to  Rome  he  was  attacked  bv 
severe  illness  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  compelled  to 
return,  begging  his  way  as  he  went.  In  1696  he  re- 
entered the  convent,  determined  to  become  a  worker  for 
higher  religious  and  literary  culture  among  his  coun- 
trymen, and  to  further  this  undertaking  effectually  he 
sought  to  gather  about  him  young  men  desiring  to  work 
as  missionaries.  In  1699  he  was  made  D.D.,  and  shortly 
after  he  removed  to  the  Byzantine  capital.  In  1700,  when 
he  was  a  preacher  at  Constantinople,  some  dissensions 
between  the  partisans  of  two  rival  patriarchs  divided 
the  Armenian  community  into  two  hostile  parties.  Me- 
chitar at  first  advised  reconciliation,  and  afterwards,  to 
their  sarptise,  preached  submission  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  this  roused  such  a  storm  against  him  that 
he  was  obliged  to  claim  the  protection  of  the  French 
ambaasador,  which  was  readily  afforded. 

Thenceforth  Mechitar  appeared  openly  as  a  Roman 


Catholic.  To  escape  from  the  animosity  of  his  country- 
men he  still  found  it  necessary  to  remove  in  disguise  to 
Smyrna,  and  finally  he  settled  at  Modon,  in  the  Morea, 
under  the  protection  of  the  Yenetiaii  government,  to 
whom  it  then  belonged.  As  early  as  SepL  8, 1701,  he 
had  founded  at  Constantinople  a  new  religious  commu- 
nity, in  which  ten  other  persons  joined  with  him ;  at 
Modon,  on  Sept  8, 1703,  he  took  possession  of  an  estate 
given  him  by  the  Venetians,  to  build  a  convent  of  the 
new  order,  which  was  called  after  his  own  name.  The 
war  between  the  Turks  and  the  Venetians  drove  Mechi- 
tar in  1715  to  Venice,  where  he  remained  until  after  the 
conquest  of  the  Morea  by  the  Mussulman.  His  petition 
for  a  place  instead  of  Modon  found  a  willing  ear  at  the 
Venetian  Senate  in  1717,  and  he  was  presented  with  the 
little  island  of  San  Lasooo)  near  the  lido,  and  there 
Mechitar  built  the  convent  which  still  attracts  the  at- 
tention of  every  visitor  to  Venice.  It  was  opened  on  the 
day  of  the  Virgin  Mary's  birth,  Sept.  8.  Thenceforth 
Mechitar  labored  assiduously  for  the  good  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  and  the  elevation  of  his  countrymen.  He  is 
acknowledged  even  by  his  opponents  of  the  Armenian 
Church  to  have  revived  the  high  literary  attainments 
of  his  country  in  former  days.  He  not  only  contributed 
to  this  by  his  own  efforts  as  a  voluminous  writer,  but  in 
a  still  more  important  degree  by  establishing  printing- 
presses.  He  died  April  27, 1749.  His  own  productions 
are,  besides  many  hymns,  which  are  still  sung  in  the  Ar- 
menian churches,  because  they  were  written  before  his 
apostasy,  a  translation  of  Thomas  &  Kempis's  Imitation 
of  Christ,  and  of  Thomas  Aquinas's  Theohgy,  and  many 
philological  works  of  value.  The  fullest  account  of 
Mechitar,  of  his  work,  and  of  his  followers,  in  English, 
is  to  be  found  in  Bri^  Account  of  the  Mechitaristicon 
Society,  by  Alexander  Gorde  (Venice,  1835).  See  Me- 
chitarists.    (J.  H.W.) 

MechitarlstB,  a  congregation  of  Armenian  Chris- 
tians, who  reside  on  the  isdand  of  San  Lazaro  at  Venice, 
but  who  have  also  obtained  a  footing  in  France  and 
Austria.  They  derive  their  name  from  Mechitar  da 
Petro  (q.  v.),  who  in  the  year  1701  founded  this  re- 
ligious society  for  the  purpose  of  diffusing  a  knowledge 
of  the  old  Armenian  language  and  literature.  The  Me- 
chitarists, like  their  founder  and  instructor,  acknowledge 
the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  seek  to  spread 
the  faith  and  practices  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  the 
Bast.  The  rules  of  the  Mechitarists  are  modelled  after 
those  of  the  Benedictines,  but  every  member  must  be  of 
the  Armenian  nation,  and  promise  an  active  devotion  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  Armenian  language  and  literature. 
The  result,  as  we  have  said  above,  has  been  the  forma- 
tion not  only  of  a  convent  but  of  an  academy ;  and,  in 
fact,  the  best  schools  for  the  study  of  Armenian  are  in 
the  houses  of  the  order.  A  division  was  provoked  in 
1773,  and  some  of  the  Mechitarists  settled  at  Trieste, 
and  there  founded  an  institution  like  that  at  San  Lazaro. 
In  1810  these  seceders  removed  to  Vienna,  the  Austrian 
capital,  and  there  they  stiU  remain,  busy  mainly  in  the 
publication  of  Armenian  classical  productions  and  in- 
structing young  Armenians.  A  third  society  has  re^ 
cently  been  founded  at  Paris,  and  efforts  are  making  for 
the  establishment  of  a  fourth  at  Constantinople.  Sev- 
eral hundred  volumes  have  already  been  published  by 
the  Mechitarists.  Of  these  the  theological  portion  has 
a  Roman  Catholic  circulation  only,  but  the  others  have 
been  welcomed  by  the  Armenians  generally.  The}"  pub- 
lish a  periodical  like  the  English  Pettny  Magazine,  See 
Boz^,  De  Convent  de  St,  Lazare  a  Venise,  ou  Histoire 
succinate  de  VOrdre  des  Afechitaristes  Armeniens  (Paris, 
1837).     (J.H.W.) 

Mechthildis,  St.,  a  younger  sister  of  St  Gertrude 
(q.  v.),  of  the  ancient  and  renowned  family  of  Hacke- 
boni,  was  bom  at  Eisleben  in  the  early  part  of  the  13th 
century.  She  early  manifested  a  decided  taste  for  re- 
ligious exercises,  and  at  the  age  of  seven,  having  gone 
one  day  with  her  mother  to  visit  the  Convent  of  Ro- 
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dersdorf,  occupied  by  Benedictine  nuns,  she  was  so  mncb 
delighted  with  it  that  she  insisted  on  remaining  in  it. 
She  was  allowed  to  become  a  novice,  and  fulfilled  all 
the  duties  imposed  upon  her  in  that  position  with  great 
zeal,  showing  herself  particularly  serviceable  in  t^ing 
care  of  the  poor  and  the  afflicted.  At  the  end  of  her 
noviciate  she  took  the  veil,  and  remained  in  the  convent 
until  1258,  when,  together  with  the  other  nuns,  she  re- 
moved to  that  of  Hdpede,  where  she  died  shortly  after. 
Inclining  from  youth  to  mysticism,  she,  like  her  sister 
Gertrude,  claimed  to  have  had  visions,  but  she  stead- 
fastly declined  writing  them  down ;  this  was,  however, 
done  against  her  will  by  one  of  her  friends,  under  the 
title  lUvdcUumes  sekcta  3.  AfcUhildisy  together  with  a 
short  biographical  notice.  These  mystic  pieces  are  not 
only  full  of  elevated  thoughts  and  aspirations,  but  give 
evidence  of  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  Scripture. 
The  best  edition  is  that  published,  together  with  a  Ger- 
man translation,  in  the  Bibliotheca  myetica  et  cuceUca 
(Cologne,  1854,  pt  x). 

Another  Mechthildis,  also  honored  as  a  saint  in  tiie 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  flourished  near  the  middle  of 
the  12th  centurv.  She  was  a  descendant  of  the  counts 
of  Andechs.  In  early  youth  she  commenced  to  mani- 
fest signs  of  piety,  and  when  she  attained  the  requisite 
age  she  became  a  nun  in  the  Convent  of  Dieesen,  in  Bar 
varia.  Here  she  acquired  such  reputation  for  piety  and 
zeal  that  she  was  elected  abbess  in  1153.  Some  years 
afterwards  she  was  obliged,  at  the  command  of  the  bish- 
op, to  go  as  abbess  to  the  Convent  of  Edelstetten,  which 
she  was  to  renovate.  She  labored  there  with  her  usual 
zeal,  and  proved  very  successful,  yet  she  always  regret- 
ted leaving  her  former  convent,  and  during  her  last  ill- 
ness was  removed  to  it.  She  died  May  31,  1160.  She 
is  oomroemorated  April  10. — Herzog,  Real-EnqfUop.  ix, 
223 ;  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-Lex.  xii,  788.    (J.  N.  P.) 

Mecklenburg,  a  North  German  territory,  now  part 
of  the  German  empire,  consists  of  two  grand-duchies, 
the  larger  one  called  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  and  the 
smaller  one  called  Mecklenburg-Strelitz. 

(1.)  Mecklevhurg-Schwerin,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Baltic,  on  the  east  by  Pomerania,  on  the  south  by 
Brandenburg,  and  on  the  west  by  Lauenburg,  covers  an 
area  of  about  5126  square  miles,  and  has  a  population 
of  560,618  (in  1867),  of  which  556,290  are  Lutherans 
(200  Reformed),  1195  communicants  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  3064  adherents  to  the  Jewish  faith.  The 
Mecklenburgers  are  for  the  most  part  of  Slavonic  ori- 
gin, but  amalgamation  with  their  Saxon  neighbors  has 
krgely  Germanized  the  original  race.  The  predomi- 
nating form  of  religion  is  the  Lutheran,  the  religion  of 
the  reigning  prince.  The  grand-duke,  whose  powers  are 
limited  by  a  mixed  feudal  and  constitutional  form  of 
government,  has  the  title  of  royal  highness,  and  lb  styled 
prince  of  the  Wends,  and  of  Schwerin  and  Ratzeburg, 
count  of  Schwerin,  and  lord  of  Rostock,  Stargard,  etc 
The  state  Church  divides  the  territory  into  331  recto- 
ries, with  475  churches,  which  are  controlled  by  six  su- 
perintendents and  thirty-seven  prsepoaitors.  Much  has 
been  done  of  late  years  in  extending  the  educational  or- 
ganization of  Mecklenburg,  although  the  lower  classes 
do  not  yet  enjoy  as  many  advantages  as  in  some  other 
districts  of  Germany.  Besides  the  university  at  Rostock 
(q.  v.),  there  are  five  gymnasia,  and  numerous  burgher, 
parochial,  and  other  schools.  The  principal  towns  are 
the  capital  Schwerin,  Ludwigslust,  Rostock,  GUstiow, 
and  Wismar. 

(2.)  Mecklenburff-StrelitZf  the  other  grand-duchy,  is 
composed  of  two  distinct  portions  of  territory,  viz.  Star- 
gard (by  far  the  larger  division,  lying  to  the  east  of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin)  and  the  principality  of  Ratze- 
burg (between  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  and  Lauenburg), 
and  comprises  an  area  of  rather  more  than  1000  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  98,770  (in  1867),  of  which 
97,937  are  Lutherans  (1000  Reformed),  169  Roman  Cath- 
olics, and  466  Jews.  Like  t  he  other  Mecklenburg  duchy, 
the  country  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Lutherans.    It  is 


divided  into  sixty-two  rectories,  and  is  governed  by 
seven  diocesan  superintendents  (propste). 

The  two  Mecklenburg  duchies  have  provincial  es- 
tates in  common,  which  meet  once  a  year,  alternately  at 
Malchin  and  Sternberg.  This  united  chamber  consiBts 
of  noble  landowners  and  the  representatives  of  forty- 
seven  provincial  boroughs,  each  of  which  has,  however, 
its  separate  municipal  government 

History, — The  Mecklenburg  territory,  anciently  oc- 
cupied by  Germanic  and  afterwards  by  Slavonic  tribes, 
was  in  the  12th  oentuiy  conquered  by  Henry  the  Lion, 
duke  of  Saxony,  who,  after  thoroughly  devastating  the 
country,  and  compelling  the  small  number  of  inhabit- 
ants remaining  after  the  war  to  adopt  Christianity,  re- 
stored the  greater  part  of  the  territory  to  Burewin,  the 
heir  of  the  slain  Slavonic  prince,  Niklot,  and  gave  him 
his  daughter  in  marriage.     The  country  at  that  period 
received  its  present  designation  from  its  principal  settle- 
ment, Mikilinborg,  now  a  village  between  Wismar  and 
BruSL    Christianity  was,  however,  known  to  the  inhab-  ^ 
itants  of  this  country  long  before  the  inroads  of  Henry 
the  Lion.    Missionaries  of  the  Cross  are  said  to  have 
been  there  in  the  days  of  Charlemagne;  but  true  Chris- 
tian principles  and  faithful  adherents  to  the  Christian 
cause  were  not  made  there  until  the  first  half  of  the  10th 
century.    After  Hemy  I  had  vanquished  the  natives  in 
the  battle  at  Leuzen  (931),  bishop  Adalward,  of  Verden, 
in  that  very  year  baptized  one  of  their  rulers,  and  by  the 
dose  of  that  century  many  converts  had  been  gathered. 
But  Christianity  was  still  unpopular,  and  its  confessors 
suffered  much  persecution,  especially  near  the  middle 
of  the  11th  century  (comp.  Jaff^,  Lothar,  p.  147,  232; 
Conrad  III,  p.  16).    Not  until  the  successfid  incursions 
of  Henry  the  Lion  can  Christianity  be  really  said  to 
have  found  a  hold  in  Mecklenburg  territory,  and  hence 
he  is  generally  looked  upon  not  only  as  the  author  of 
the  consolidation  of  the  territory  as  Mecklenburg,  bnt 
also  as  the  founder  of  Christianity  within  its  bounds. 
Shortly  after  the  middle  of  the  12th  century  convents 
were  built,  and  several  monastic  establishments  founded. 
We  find  one  Yicelin  (f  1154),  bishop  of  Lubeck,  and  his 
successor  Ceroid,  especially  active  as  missionaries.    Bat 
Christianity  did  not  attain  to  a  really  prosperous  con- 
dition during  the  Middle  Ages  in  this  part  of  the  Teu- 
tonic domains,  although  it  was  elevated  into  a  duchy  in 
1349  by  the  emperor  Charles.    The  Protestant  doctrines 
were  first  introduced  here  in  1550  by  duke  Johann  Al- 
brecht,  and  his  grandsons,  Wolf-Friedrich  and  Johann 
Albrecht,  who  founded  the  lines  of  Mecklenburg-^hwe- 
rin  and  Mecklenburg -GUstrow.    They  were,  however, 
deprived  of  the  ducal  title  in  1627,  in  consequence  of 
their  adhesion  to  the  Protestant  cause,  and  the  imperial 
general  Wallenstein  was  proclaimed  duke  of  all  Meck- 
lenburg.   In  1632  Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden  re- 
stored his  kinsmen,  the  deposed  dukes,  to  their  domains. 
Kotzer,  alias  Schlttter  (q.  v.),  who  was  poisoned  in  1582, 
was  particularly  prominent  in  the  cause  of  the  Re- 
formers.   The  fruit  of  his  labors  was  seen  in  1534  in  the 
decree  against  the  reading  of  the  mass,  and  in  the  final 
official  adoption  of  the  Protestant  cause  in  1550.     The 
secular  affiiirs  of  Mecklenburg  continued  to  undergo 
changes.    After  various  subdivisions  of  the  ducal  line 
into  the  branches  of  Schwerin,  Strelitz,  and  others,  and 
the  successive  extinction  of  several  of  these  o>llateral 
houses,  the  Imperial  Commission,  which  met  at  Ham- 
burg  in  1701,  brought  about  the  settlement  of  a  family 
compact,  by  which  it  was  arranged  that  Schwerin  and 
GUstrow  should  form  one  duchy,  and  Strelitz,  with 
Ratzeburg  and  Stargard,  Mirow  and  Nemerow,  another 
independent  sovereignty.     After  this,  very  few  events 
of  importance  occurred  till  the  accession  in  Schwerin,  in 
1785,  of  Friedrich  Franz,  who  obtained  the  title  of  grand- 
duke  in  1815,  and  died  in  1837,  after  a  long  reign,  which 
he  had  made  highly  conducive  to  the  internal  welfare 
and  external  reputation  of  his  hereditary  dominions. 
The  reign  of  Friedrich  Franz  II,  who  succeeded  his  fa- 
ther, Paul  Friedrich,  in  1812,  was  disturbed  by  a  contest 
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between  the  nobles  and  the  burgher  and  eqaeetrian 
landowners,  the  former  arrogating  to  themselves  the 
exdiisire  right  of  electing  membeiB  into  the  equestrian 
order,  nominating  to  benefices,  and  monopolizing  other 
prerogatiYes  of  the  ancient  feudal  nobility.  The  revo- 
iutionanr  excitement  of  1848  gave  a  Iresh  stimulus  to 
the  popular  ferment,  and  the  disturbances  oould  only  be 
quelled  by  the  intervention  of  Prussian  troops.  In  1866 
the  duchies  were  incorporated  in  the  North  German 
Confederation,  and  since  the  establishment  of  the  new 
German  empire  they  form  part  of  the  latter.  Religious 
toleration  and  freedom  of  speech,  which  were  compara- 
tively unimown  in  the  duchies  of  Mecklenburg,  have 
since  1866  gained  quite  a  footing  there,  and  promise 
much  aid  in  the  extinction  of  a  very  lukewarm  profes- 
sion of  Christianity,  and  the  establishment  of  vital 
Christianity  in  its  stead.  See  Adam.  Brcmens.  Hist, 
Kccles,  in  Pertz,  Man,  ScripL  voL  iii;  Ernst  Boll,  Ge^ 
9ckiehie  Meddenbar^a  mit  betonderer  BerudsnchHgung 
der  CuUurgeadu  (Neubrandenbuig,  1855-66);  Uerzog, 
Keal'£Myklopddie,  s.  v.;  Deuisch-Amerik,  Cone,  Lexi- 
kon,B,x.     (J.H.W.) 

Med'aba  (M17 ja/3a,  2  Mace,  ix,  86).    See  Medeba. 

Me^dad  (Heb.  Meydad',  -in*ip,  low ;  Sept  Uioia^, 
a  person  mentioned  in  connection  with  Eldad,  as  two 
of  the  seventy  elders  who  were  nominated  to  assist  Mo- 
ses in  the  government  of  the  people,  but  who  remained 
in  the  camp,  probably  as  modestly  deeming  themselves 
unfit  for  the  office,  when  the  others  presented  themselves 
at  the  tabernacle.  The  divine  Spirit,  however,  rested 
on  them  even  there,  "and  they  prophesied  in  the  camp" 
(Xumb.  xi,  24-29).  The  Targum  of  Jonathan  alleges 
that  these  two  men  were  brothers  of  Moses  and  Aaron 
by  the  mother's  side,  being  sons  of  Jochebed  and  Eliza^ 
p'han.— Kitto.    B.a  1657.     See  Eldaix 

Me'dan  (Hebu  Medan'y  yva^  oontentum,  as  in  Prov. 
vi,  14^  19;  SepL  Maidv  v.  r.  in  Chron.  Ma^m/i;  Vulg. 
Jfofiaji),  the  third  son  of  Abraham  by  Keturah  (Gen. 
XXV.  2).  &a  post  2024.  He  and  his  brother  Midian 
are  believed  to  have  peopled  the  country  of  Midian, 
east  of  the  Dead  Sea.  "  It  has  been  supposed,  from  the 
similarity  of  the  name,  that  the  tribe  descended  from 
3Iedan  was  more  closely  allied  to  Midian  than  by  mere 
blood-relation,  and  that  it  was  the  same  as,  or  a  portion 
of  the  latter.  There  is,  however,  no  ground  for  this 
theory  beyond  its  pUusibility.  The  traditional  city 
Medyen  of  the  Arab  geographers  (the  classical  Modia- 
na),  situate  in  Arabia  oa  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Gulf 
of  Eyleh,  must  be  held  to  have  been  Midianitish,  not 
Medazntish  (but  Bunsen,  Bibehoerk,  suggests  the  latter 
identification).  It  has  been  elsewhere  remarked  [see 
Keturah]  that  many  of  the  Keturahite  tribes  seem  to 
have  merged  in  early  times  into  the  Ishmaelite  tribes. 
The  mention  of '  Ishmaelite'  as  a  convertible  term  with 
'  Midianite,'  in  Gen.  xxxvii,  28, 86,  is  remarkable ;  but 
the  Midianite  of  the  A.  V.  in  ver.  28  is  Medanite  in  the 
Hebrew  (by  the  Sept.  rendered  Ma^(]}vato(;j[and  in  the 
Vulg.  Ismaeliia  and  Madianiia) ;  and  we  may  have 
here  a  trace  of  the  subject  of  this  article,  though  Mid- 
ianite appears  on  the  whole  to  be  more  likely  the  cor- 
rect reading  in  the  passages  referred  to**  (Smith).    See 

MlDIAX. 

Medard,  St.,  bishop  of  Noyon,  in  France,  was  bom 
about  456,  in  the  village  of  Sallency,  near  Noyon. 
Through  his  father,  Kectardus,  he  belonged  to  a  noble 
Frank  family ;  his  mother,  Protagia,  a  Gallo-Roman,  also 
claimed  high  connecdona.  He  was  educated  in  the  school 
of  his  native  city,  and  early  manifested  that  zeal  and 
charity  for  which  he  afterwards  became  distinguished. 
He  entered  the  Church  under  the  guidance  of  the  bishop 
of  Yemand,  and  on  the  death  of  the  latter,  in  580,  was 
appointed  his  successor.  In  consequence,  however,  of 
the  frequent  invasions  which  desolated  that  district,  he 
exchanged  this  see  for  Noyon,  a  strongly-fortified  town. 
When  St.  Eleuthema,  bishop  of  Toumay,  died,  in  582, 
Medard  was  invited  to  j<Mn  this  see  to  that  of  Noyon ; 


he  refused  at  first,  but  was  finally  induced  to  accept  by 
king  Clotaire  himself,  and  the  two  dioceses  continued 
to  be  administered  by  the  same  bishop  until  1146,  when 
they  were  again  divided.  St.  Medard  was  one  of  the 
most  influential  and  most  univ^sally-respected  bishops 
of  his  time.  King  Clotaire  came  to  visit  him  shortly 
before  his  death,  which  occurred  about  545,  and  after- 
wards caused  his  remains  to  be  buried  in  the  royal  es- 
tate of  Crouy,  near  Soissons.  The  renowned  cathedral 
of  St.  Medard  is  erected  over  his  grave.  He  is  com- 
memorated  on  June  8.  He  is  highly  praised  by  Gregory 
of  Tours  (lib.  iv,  c  19),  who,  like  his  biographers  Venan- 
tiua,  Fortunatus,  and  Kadbodus,  attributes  to  him  a  great 
number  of  miracles.  The  best  biography  of  St  Medard  is 
contained  in  the  A  eta  Sanctorum  for  July  8.  See  Perz, 
MoKum,  Hist,  Germ,  voL  i  and  ii ;  Gregorius  Turon.  Hist, 
/Vanc.lib.iv,c.l9;  tame,  De  Gloria  Confe8a,c  9b;  Rad- 
bodus,  Vita  JS,  Medardi,  Noviom.  epitc,  apud  Surium,  8 
JunU ;  GaUia  ChritL  vol  ix,  coL  979.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Medatha.    See  Hammedatha. 

Mede  (Heb.  Maday',  *^^i|p,  a  word  of  Indian  origin, 
meaning,  according  to  Gesenius,  The»,  ffeb,  p.  768,  the 
middle  conntrv,  from  its  position,  as  in  Polybius,  v,  44 ; 
Auth.yer8.  '< Medea,"  "^ Media,"  *'Madai,"  Gen.  x,  2;  2 
Kings  xvii,  6 ;  xviii,  11 ;  1  Chron.  i,  5 ;  Esth.  i,  8, 14, 18, 
19;  X,  2;  Isa.  xui,17;  xxi,2;  Jer.  xxv,25;  11, 11,28; 

Dan.  viii,  20 ;  ix,  1 ;  also  Madi%  '^'IQ,  **  Mede,"  Dan.  xi, 
1 ;  Chald.  Maday'y  ''^O,  "Mede,"  "Medes,"  Ezra  vi,  2; 
Dan.  v,  28 ;  vi,  8, 12, 15 ;  and  Madaah',  HK^iO,  «  Me- 
dian," or  Madaa%  K^^^,  Dan.  v,  81 ;  Gr.  M^doi),  the 
ethnographic  title  of  a  Median,  or  inhabitant  of  Media ; 
the  same  of  that  of  Madai  [q.  v.].  The  Hebrew  form, 
^*  which  occurs  in  Gen.  x,  2,  among  the  list  of  the  sons 
of  Japbet,  has  been  commonly  regarded  as  a  personal 
appellation;  and  most  commentators  call  Madai  the 
third  son  of  Japhet,  and  the  progenitor  of  the  Medes. 
But  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether,  in  the  mind  of 
the  writer  of  Gren.  x,  the  term  Madai  was  regarded  as 
representing  a  person.  That  the  genealogies  in  the 
chapter  are  to  some  extent  ethnic  is  universally  allow- 
ed, and  may  be  seen  even  in  our  Authorized  Version 
(verse  16-18).  As  Gomer,  Magog,  Javan,  Tubal,  and 
Meshech,  which  are  conjoined  in  Gen.  x,  2  with  ]^Iadai, 
are  elsewhere  in  Scripture  always  ethnic  and  not  per- 
sonal appellatives  (Ezek.  xxvii,  18 ;  xxxviii,  6 ;  xxxix, 
6;  Dan.  viii,  21 ;  Joel  iii,  6;  Bhu  cxx,  5;  Isa.  Ixvi,  19, 
etc),  so  it  is  probable  that  they  stand  for  nations  rather 
than  persons  here.  In  that  case  no  one  would  regard 
Madai  as  a  person ;  and  we  must  remember  that  it  is 
the  exact  word  used  elsewhere  throughout  Scripture  for 
the  well-known  nation  of  the  Medes.  Probably,  there- 
fore, all  that  the  writer  intends  to  assert  in  Gen.  x,  2  is 
that  the  Medes,  as  well  as  the  Gomerites,  Greeks,  Tiba- 
reni,  Moschi,  etc,  descended  from  Japhet  Modem 
science  has  found  that,  both  in  physical  type  and  in 
language,  the  Medes  belong  to  that  family  of  the  human 
race  which  embraces  the  Cymry  and  the  Greco-Romans 
(see  Prichard's  Pkyt,  Hist,  of  Mankind,  iv,  6-50 ;  chap. 
X,  §  2-4 ;  and  oomp.  the  article  on  Media)"  (Smith). 
For  "  Darius  the  Mede,"  see  Dabius. 

Mede,  Joseph,  &D.,  a  learned  English  divine,  was 
descended  flrom  a  respectable  family  at  Berden,  in  Essex, 
and  was  bom  in  1586.  When  but  a  boy  ten  years  old 
he  lost  his  father,  but  his  education  was  provided  for  by 
friends.  He  became  a  commoner  of  Christ  Church, 
Cambridge,  in  1602,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  mas- 
ter of  arts  in  1610,  having  made  such  progress  in  nil 
kinds  of  learning  that  he  was  universally  esteemed  an 
accomplished  scholar.  He  was  appointed  Greek  lect^ 
urer  on  Sir  Walter  Mildmay's  foundation,  and  particu- 
larly employed  himself  in  studying  the  history  of  the 
Chaldieans  and  Egjrptians.  He  appears  to  have  had 
many  offers  of  preferment,  but  unhesitatingly  declined 
them  all  in  favor  of  this  position,  which  afforded  him 
leisure  for  favorite  studies.    He  died  in  1688.    *'Mr. 
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Mede,"  says  his  biographer, "  was  an  acute  logidan,  an 
accurate  philosopher,  a  skilful  mathematician,  an  excel- 
lent anatomist,  a  great  philolog^t,  a  master  of  many 
languages,  and  a  good  proficient  in  history  and  chronol- 
ogy." His  principal  production,  worthy  the  labors  of  a 
lifetime,  he  sent  forth  in  1627,  under  the  title  CUtvif 
Apocafyptica  (Cambridge,  1627, 4to) ;  to  which  he  added 
in  1632,  In  Sandi  Joanma  Apocalyptin  CommentariuSf 
ad  amuMin  Clavis  Apocalyptica.  An  English  transla- 
tion of  this  celebrated  work  was  published  in  London  in 
1650,  entitled  The  Key  of  Revelation  searched  and  dem- 
onetrated  out  of  the  natural  and  proper  Characters  of  the 
Vuiontj  etc, ;  to  which  is  added  a  Conjecture  concemmg 
Gog  and  Magog,  This  work  has  been  honored  with 
high  commendation  from  the  learned  Dr.  Hurd,  in  his 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Prophecies  (ii,  122,  etc.), 
where  Mede  is  spoken  of  as  "  a  sublime  genius,  without 
vanity,  interest,  or  spleen,  but  with  a  single,  unmixed 
love  of  truth,  dedicating  his  great  talents  to  the  study 
of  the  prophetic  Scriptures,  and  unfolding  the  myste- 
rious prophecies  of  the  Revelation."  A  collection  of  the 
whole  of  Mede*s  writings  was  published  in  1672,  in  2 
vols,  folio,  by  Dr.  Worthington,  who  added  to  them  a 
life  of  the  author.  He  was  a  pious  and  profoundly 
learned  man ;  and  in  every  part  of  his  works  the  talents 
of  a  sound  and  learned  divine  are  eminently  conspicu- 
ous. He  was  distingubhed  for  his  meekness,  modesty, 
and  prudence,  and  for  unbounded  liberality  towards  the 
needy.  A  very  full  account  of  Mede  is  given  in  Alli- 
bone's  Diet,  Brit,  and  Amer,  Authors,  s.  v.  See  also 
English  Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  Gen,  Biog.  Diet,  a,  v. ;  Darling, 
Cyclop,  BibHog,  i,  2028 ;  Home,  BUd.  BibL  1839,  p.  331 ; 
Orme,  Biblioth,  Biblia,  s.  v. ;  Hunt,  Hist,  of  Religious 
Thought  in  England,  i,  167.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Med'eba  (Heb.  Meydeba^  M^'7*^p,  water  of  quiet; 
Sept.  Mi7^a/3a  in  Chion.,  Maiia^a  in  Josh.,  Miaap  in 
Numb.,  and  Mwapirii  v.  r.  Mijdapa,  Miy^a/ia,  MiSafid 
in  Isa. ;  Yulg.  Medaba  ;  Joseph.  Mridapa  and  WeMprf), 
a  town  east  of  the  Jordan,  in  a  plain  of  the  same  name 
in  the  southern  border  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben  (Josh,  xiii, 
9, 16),  before  which  was  fought  the  great  battle  where 
Joab  defeated  the  Ammonites  and  their  allies  (1  Chron. 
xix,  7 ;  comp.  with  2  Sam.  x,  8, 14,  etc.).  In  the  time 
of  Ahaz,  Medeba  was  a  sanctuary  of  Moab  (Isa.  xv,  2) ; 
but  in  the  denunciation  of  Jeremiah  (xlviii),  often  par- 
allel with  that  of  Isaiah,  it  is  not  mentioned.  It  ori^- 
nally  belonged  to  the  Moabites  (Numb,  xxi,  30),  from 
whom  it  was  conquered  by  Sihon  the  Amoritish  king 
(Josephus,  Ani.  xiii,  1, 2,  and  4) ;  but  upon  the  captivity 
of  the  tribes  beyond  the  Jonian,  the  Moabites  again 
took  possession  of  it  (Isa.  xv,  2),  and  retained  it  2fter 
the  return  from  exile  (1  Mace  ix,  36).  See  Jambri.  It 
was  the  scene  of  the  capture  and  possibly  the  death  of 
John  Maccabaeus,  and  also  of  the  revenge  subsequently 
taken  by  Jonathan  and  Simon  (Joeephus,  A  nt,  xiii,  1, 4 ; 
the  name  is  omitted  in  Maccabees  on  the  second  occa- 
sion, see  ver.  38).  About  RC  110  it  was  taken,  after  a 
long  siege,  by  John  Hyrcanus  {Ant,  xiii,  9, 1 ;  War,  i, 
2, 4),  and  then  appears  to  have  remained  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Jews  for  at  least  thirty  years,  till  the  time 
of  Alexander  Jannieus  (xiii,  15, 4) ;  and  it  is  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  twelve  cities  by  the  promise  of  which  Are- 
tas,  the  king  of  Arabia,  was  induced  to  assist  Hyrcanus 
II  to  recover  Jerusalem  from  his  brother,  Aristobulus 
(^AnL  xiv,  1,4).  Ptolemy  calls  it  Medaua  (Mrjdava), 
in  Arabia  Petnoa,  in  long.  68°  30',  lat,  30°  46'  (v,  17, 6). 
Stephen  of  Byzantium  (p.  566)  assigns  it  to  Nabatene. 
The  OnomasOoon  places  it  near  Heshbon ;  and  it  was 
once  the  seat  of  one  of  the  thirty-five  bishoprics  of  Ara- 
bia (Reland,  Palasslina,  p.  217,' 223,  226).  The  place, 
although  in  ruins,  still  retains  the  name  Madeba,  and  is 
situated  upon  a  round  hill  seven  miles  south  of  Hesh- 
bon. The  ruins  are  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circuit, 
but  not  a  single  edifice  remains  perfect^  although  the 
remains  of  the  walls  of  private  houses  are  traceable,  and 
an  immense  tank  (Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  471)  is  visible 


(Seetzen,  in  Zach's  Monat^  Correap,  xviii,  431 ;  Burck- 
hardt,  Tra»,  tn  Syria,  p.  865  sq.).  The  foundations  of 
an  ancient  temple  observed  by  these  travellers  on  the 
west  of  the  town  are  perhaps  those  of  the  Christian 
church  which  it  once  contained  (tf  woXtc  MtiSafiuVf 
Le  Quien,  Oriens  Christianus,  769-772).  A  large  tank, 
columns,  and  other  marks  of  former  structures  are  still 
to  be  seen ;  the  remains  of  a  Roman  road  exist  near  the 
town,  which  seems  formerly  to  have  connected  it  with 
Heshbon.  ^  Taken  as  a  Hebrew  word,  Me-deba  means 
'  waters  of  quiet  ;*  but,  except  the  above  tank,  what  wa- 
ters can  there  ever  have  been  on  that  high  plain  ?  The 
Arabic  name,  though  similar  in  sound,  has  a  different 
signification"  (l^ith). 

The  plain  (1*'!©''»)  from  Medeba  to  Dibon,  given  in 
Josh,  xiii,  9  as  the  southern  portion  of  the  territory  of 
the  Amorites,  is  the  modem  Belka,  a  fertile  tract  thus 
described  by  Raumer  {Palastina,  p.  70) :  "  Southwards 
from  Rabbath  Ammon  as  far  as  the  Amon  the  countr>* 
is  mostly  table-land,  in  some  places  for  a  considerablcw 
distance  without  a  tree,  but  covered  with  the  ruins  of 
cities  that  have  been  destroyed.  Towards  the  east  it 
stretches  away  into  the  desert  of  Arabia,  and  on  the 
west  it  slopes  away  to  the  Jordan."  The  part  of  this 
plateau  here  referred  to  is  elsewhere  (Xumb.  xxi^  20) 
called,  after  its  former  inhabitants,  **  the  field  of  Moab,'' 
or  (Numb,  xxlii,  14)  *^  the  field  of  the  watchmen"  (comp. 
Hengstenberg,  Bileam,  p.  241, 243).    See  Mibhor. 

Medhnrst,  Waltbr  Henrv,  D.D.,  an  Englbh 
missionary  and  Chinese  scholar,  was  bora  in  London  in 
1796.  He  first  entered  the  missionary  field  of  labor  in 
1816,  when  he  was  sent  to  China  by  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society  to  ascertain  if  the  countiy  was  open  to 
the  Gospel,  and,  if  so,  to  furnish  this  people  with  a  cor- 
rect version  of  the  Scriptures  in  Chineee.  After  having 
labored  successfully  in  India,  on  the  island  of  Malacca, 
and  other  Asiatic  countries,  he  was  again  sent  to  China 
in  1835,  with  the  Rev.  Edwin  Stevens;  but  he  did  not 
commence  active  missionary  work  in  that  country  until 
1845,  when  he  was  joined  by  Lockhart,  and  settled  at 
ShanghaL  He  had  charge  of  the  printing  establish- 
ment which  was  owned  by  this  society,  and  had  up  U> 
this  time  been  operated  at  Batavia;  he  now  removed  it 
to  Shanghai,  and  began  the  publication  of  sermons  and 
tracts.  In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  numerous  Ro- 
manists, the  mission  grew  so  rapidly  that  in  the  year 
1847  84,000  copies  of  different  works  were  printed,'and 
500  tracts  were  weekly  distributed.  This  same  year 
delegates  from  several  stations  convened  in  Shanghai 
for  the  revision  of  the  New  Testament  in  Chinese.  Med- 
hurst  was  engaged  in  this  important  labor  until  1850. 
when  he  withdrew,  and  gave  his  whole  time  to  the  re- 
vision of  the  Old  Testament  He  died  Jan.  24, 1857,  a 
few  days  after  his  retura  to  England,  closing  a  life  of 
valuable  service  spent  in  the  interests  of  Christian  mis- 
sions, ^iedhurst  founded  several  orphan  asylums,  and 
did  much  good  among  the  Asiatics  in  various  ways. 
His  works  of  special  interest  are,  China,  its  State  and 
Prospects,  with  especial  Reference  to  the  Diffusion  of  the 
Gospel  (Lond.  1838,  8vo)  i— Dissertation  on  the  Theology 
of  the  Chinese  (8vo)  i—The  Chinese  Version  of  the  Script- 
ures (1851, 8vo) :— 4dso  a  Chinese  Dictionary  (1838, 4to). 
and  a  Japanese  and  English  Vocabulary,  See  Vapereau, 
Dictionnaire  des  Contemporains,  s.  v. ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of 
Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  vol.  ii,  s.  v.    (E.  P.  W.) 

Me'dia  C^?^).  The  same  Hebrew  word  is  used  in 
the  O.  T.  as  the  name  of  a  son  of  Japhet,  of  the  nation 
which  he  founded,  and  of  their  country.  Hence  we  find 
it  rendered  in  four  different  ways  in  our  A.  V.  In  most 
cases  these  renderings  are  arbitnry,  and  tend  to  confuse 
rather  than  explain — (I.)  Madai,  the  proper  rendering 
(Gen.  x,2;  Ma^oc;  Alex.  Ma^ai;  Madai;  1  Chron.  i. 
5,  Mfl^at^);  (2.)  Medes  (M^^ot,  2  Kings  xvii,6;  xviii. 
11;  Esther  i,  19;  Isa.  xiii,  17;  Jer.xxv,25;  Dan.ix,!: 
V,  28;  JAi\6(ia,  Erra  vi,22;  Medoi)-,  (8.)  Media  (M^- 
;oc,ir«2M,  Esther  i,  3;  x,2;  Isa.  xxi,  2;  Dan.viii,20)r 
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(4.)  Meitj  only  in  Dan.  xi,  1.  In  the  following  account 
we  chiefly  make  use  of  the  artidee  in  Kitto^ei,  Smith's, 
and  Fairbairo's  dictionariea. 

L  Geography, — ^The  general  situation  of  the  country 
is  abundantly  clear,  though  its  limits  may  not  be  capa- 
ble of  being  precisely  determined.  Media  lay  north- 
west of  Perna  Proper,  south  and  south-west  of  the  Cas- 
pian, east  of  Armenia  and  Assyria,  west  and  north-west 
of  the  great  salt  desert  of  Iran.  Its  greatest  length  was 
from  north  to  south,  and  in  this  direction  it  extended 
from  the  32d  to  the  40th  parallel,  a  distance  of  550  miles. 
In  width  it  reached  from  about  long.  45°  to  58° ;  but  its 
average  br«ulth  was  not  more  than  from  250  to  300 
miles.  Its  area  may  be  reckoned  at  about  150,000  square 
miles,  or  three  fourths  of  that  of  modem  France.  The 
natural  boundary  of  Media  on  the  north  was  the  river 
Aras;  on  the  west  Zagn)8,and  the  mountain-chain  which 
connects  Zagros  with  Ararat;  on  the  south  Media  was 
probably  separated  from  Persia  by  the  desert  which  now 
forms  the  boundary  between  Farsistan  and  Irak  Ajemi ; 
on  the  east  its  natural  limit  was  the  desert  and  the  Cas- 
pian Gates.  West  of  the  gates  it  was  bounded,  not  (as 
is  commonly  said)  by  the  Caspian  Sea,  but  by  the  moun- 
tain range  south  of  that  sea,  which  is  the  natural  bound- 
ary between  the  high  and  the  low  country.  It  thus  com- 
prised the  modem  provinces  of  Irak  Ajemi,  Persian  Kur- 
distan, part  of  Luristan,  Azerbijan,  perhaps  Talish  and 
GhiUm,  but  not  Mazanderan  or  Asterabad. 

The  division  of  Media  commonly  recognised  by  the, 
Greeks  and  Boroans  was  that  into  Media  Magna  and 
Media  Atropatene  (Strabo,  xi,  18,  §  1 ;  comp.  Polyb.  v, 
44 ;  Pliny,  H,  X.  vi,  18 ;  Ptolem.  vi,  2,  etc.).  1.  Media 
Atropatene f  so  named  from  the  satrap  Atropates,  who 
became  independent  monarch  of  the  province  on  the 
destruction  of  the  Persian  empire  by  Alexander  (Arrian, 
Exped.  Alex,  iii,  8 ;  vi,  29;  Diod.  Sic  xviii,  8),  corre- 
sponded nearly  to  the  modem  Azerbijan,  being  the  tract 
situated  between  the  Caspian  and  the  mountains  which 
ran  north  from  Zagros,  and  oonsisUng  munly  of  the 
rich  and  fertile  basin  of  Lake  Ummiyeh,  with  the  val- 
leys of  the  Aras  and  the  Sefid  Rud.  This  is  chiefly  a 
high  tract,  varied  between  mountains  and  plains,  and 
lying  mostly  three  or  four  thousand  feet  above  the  sea 
level.  The  basin  of  Lake  Ummiyeh  (the  Spanta  of 
Strabo)  has  a  still  greater  elevation,  the  surface  of  the 
]ake  itself,  into  which  all  the  rivers  run,  being  as  much 
as  4200  feet  above  the  ocean.  The  country  is  fairly  fer- 
tile, well-watered  in  most  places,  and  favorable  to  agri- 
oilture;  its  climate  is  temperate,  though  occasionally 
severe  in  winter ;  it  produces  rice,  com  of  all  kinds,  wine, 
silk,  white  wax,  and  all  manner  of  delicious  fruits.  Ta- 
briz, its  modem  capital,  forms  the  summer  residence  of 
the  PeiBtan  kings,  and  is  a  beautiful  place,  situated  in  a 
forest  of  orehards.  The  ancient  Atropatene  may  have 
included  also  the  countries  of  Ghilan  and  Talish,  together 
with  the  plain  of  Moghan,  at  the  mouth  of  the  combined 
Kor  and  Aras  rivers.  These  tracts  are  low  and  flat; 
that  of  Moghan  is  sandy  and  sterile;  Talish  is  more 
productive ;  while  Ghilan  (like  Mazanderan)  is  rich  and 
fertile  in  the  highest  degree.  The  climate  of  Ghilan, 
however,  is  unhealthy,  and  at  times  pestilential;  the 
streams  perpetually  overflow  their  banks ;  and  the  wa- 
ters which  escape  stagnate  in  marshes,  whose  exhala- 
lions  spread  disease  and  death  among  the  inhabitants. 
2L  Meeka  Magna  lay  south  and  east  of  Atropatene.  Its 
northern  boundary  was  the  range  of  Elburz  from  the 
Caspian  Gates  to  the  Rudbar  pass,  through  which  the 
Setid  Rud  reaches  the  low  country  of  Ghilan.  It  then 
adjoined  upon  Atropatene,  from  which  it  may  be  re- 
{^arded  as  separated  by  a  line  ranning  about  south-wrat 
by  west  from  the  bridge  of  Menjil  to  Zagros.  Here  it 
touched  Assyria,  from  which  it  was  probably  divided  by 
the  last  line  of  hills  towards  the  west,  before  the  moun- 
tains sink  down  upon  the  plain.  On  the  south  it  was 
bocmded  by  Susiana  and  Persia  Proper,  the  former  of 
which  it  met  in  the  modem  Luristan,  probaUy  about 
lar.  33°  80',  while  it  strack  the  laUer  on  the  eastern  side 


of  the  Zangros  range,  in  lat  32°  or  82°  30'.  Towards 
the  east  it  was  closed  in  by  the  great  salt  desert,  which 
Herodotus  reckons  to  Sagartia,  and  later  writers  to  Par- 
thiaandCarmania.  Media  Magna  thus  contained  a  great 
part  of  Kurdistan  and  Luristan,  with  all  Ardelan  and 
Irak  Ajemi.  The  character  of  this  tract  is  very  varied. 
Towards  the  west,  in  Ardelan,  Kurdistan,  and  Luristan, 
it  is  highly  mountainous,  but  at  the  same  time  well- 
watered  and  richly  wooded,  fertile  and  lovely ;  on  the 
nort^,  along  the  flank  of  Elburz,  it  is  less  charming,  but 
still  pleasant  and  tolerably  productive;  while  towards 
the  east  and  south-east  it  is  bare,  arid,  rocky,  and  sandy, 
supporting  with  diflSculty  a  spare  and  wretched  popula- 
tion. The  present  productions  of  Zagros  are  cotton,  to- 
bacco, hemp,  Indian  com,  rice,  wheat,  wine,  and  fruits  of 
ever}'  variety;  every  valley  is  a  garden;  and  besides 
valleys,  extendve  plains  are  often  found,  fumishing  the 
most  excellent  pasturage.  Here  were  nurtured  the  val- 
uable breed  of  horses  called  Nissean,  which  the  Persians 
cultivated  with  such  especial  care,  and  from  which  the 
horses  of  the  monarch  were  always  chosen.  The  past- 
ure grounds  of  Khawah  and  Alishtar,  between  Behis- 
tun  and  Khorram-abad,  probably  represent  the  "  Nissean 
plain"  of  the  ancients,  which  seems  to  have  taken  its 
name  from  a  town  Kisaea  (Nisaya),  mentioned  in  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions. 

Although  the  division  of  Media  into  these  two  prov- 
inces can  only  be  distinctly  proved  to  have  existed  from 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  yet  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  it  was  more  ancient,  ilating  fix>m  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Medes  in  the  country,  which  did  not  take 
place  all  at  once,  but  was  first  in  the  more  northern  and 
afterwards  in  the  southem  country.  It  is  indicative  of 
the  division,  that  there  were  two  Ecbatanas — one,  the 
northern,  at  Takht-i-Suleiman ;  the  other,  the  southern, 
at  Hamadan,  on  the  flanks  of  Mount  Orontes  (Elwand) 
— respectively  the  capitals  of  the  two  districts.    See 

ECBATANA. 

Next  to  the  two  Ecbatanas,  the  chief  town  in  Media 
was  undoubtedly  Rhages — the  Raga  of  the  inscriptions. 
Hither  the  rebel  Phraortes  fled  on  his  defeat  by  Darius 
Hystaspis,  and  hither,  toO)  came  Darius  Codomannns 
after  the  battle  of  Arbela,  on  his  way  to  the  eastern 
provinces  (Arrian,  Exped,  A  lex,  iii,  ^).  The  only  oth- 
er place  of  much  note  was  Bagistana,  the  modem  Be- 
histun,  which  guarded  the  chief  pass  connecting  Media 
with  the  Mesopotamian  plain. 

No  doubt  both  parts  of  Media  were  further  subdivided 
into  provinces,  but  no  trustworthy  account  of  these  mi- 
nor divi^ons  has  come  down  to  us.  The  tract  about 
Rhages  was  certainly  called  Rhagiana,  and  the  moun- 
tain tract  adjoining  Persia  seems  to  have  been  known 
as  Pamtacene,  or  the  country  of  the  Pareetacs.  Ptol- 
emy gives  as  Median  districts  Elymais,  Choromithrene, 
Sigrina,  Daritb,  and  Syromedia;  but  these  names  are 
little  known  to  other  writers,  and  suspicions  attach  to 
some  of  them.  On  the  whole,  it  would  seem  that  we  do 
not  possess  materials  for  a  minute  account  of  the  ancient 
geography  of  the  country,  which  is  very  imperfectly  de- 
scribed by  Strabo,  and  almost  omitted  by  Fliny. 

In  Great  Media  lay  the  metropolis  of  the  country,  the 
Ecbatana  of  that  district  (Pliny,  Hist.  Nat,  vi,  17),  as  well 
as  the  province  of  Rhagiana  and  the  city  Rhagie,  with 
the  above  Niaean  plain,  celebrated  in  the  time  of  the 
Persian  empire  for  its  horses  and  horse-races  (Herod,  iu, 
106;  Arrian,  vii,  18 ;  Heeren,/(2em,i,L805).  This  plain 
was  near  the  city  Nistea,  around  which  were  fine  pasture 
lands  producing  excellent  clover  {Herba  MecUcd).  The 
horses  were  entirely  white,  and  of  extraordinary  height 
and  beauty,  as  well  as  speed.  They  constituted  a  part 
of  the  luxury  of  the  great,  and  a  tribute  in  kind  was 
paid  from  them  to  the  monarch,  who,  like  all  Eastern 
sovereigns,  used  to  delight  in  equestrian  display.  Some 
idea  of  the  opulence  of  the  country  may  be  had  whan  it 
is  known  that,  independently  of  imposta  rendered  in 
money,  Media  paid  a  yearly  tribute  of  not  less  than  8000  . 
horses,  4000  mules,  and  nearly  100,000  sheep.  The  breeds. 
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once  celebrated  through  the  world,  appear  to  exist  no 
more;  but  Ker  Porter  saw  the  shah  ride  on  festival  oc- 
casions a  splendid  horse  of  pure  white.  Cattle  abound- 
ed, as  did  the  richest  fruits,  as  pines,  citrons,  oranges,  all 
of  peculiar  excellence,  growing  as  in  their  native  land. 
Here  also  was  found  the  silphium  (probably  assafoetida), 
which  formed  a  considerable  article  in  the  commerce  of 
the  ancients,  and  was  accounted  worth  its  weight  in 
gold. 

IL  Hittory^^l.  Its  Earkf  8taget^-ln  Gen.  x,  2  w^  are 
told  that  Madai  was  the  third  son  of  Japhet  (comp.  1 
Chxon.  i,  5).  The  names  in  that  invaluable  ethnologi- 
cal summary  were  not  merely  those  of  individuals  but 
of  the  nations  which  descended  from  them ;  for  the  his- 
torian says,  ^*  By  these  were  the  isles  of  the  Gentiles 
divided  in  their  lands,  every  one  after  his  tongue,  after 
their  families,  in  their  nations"  (ver.  5).  For  a  period 
of  fifteen  centuries  the  Medes  are  not  again  mentioned 
in  Scripture.  Then  Isaiah,  in  pronouncing  the  pro- 
phetic doom  of  Babylon,  says, "  I  will  stir  up  the  Medes 
against  them"  (xiii,17).  This  prophecy  was  uttered 
about  B.G.  720.  There  is  no  direct  evidence  connecting 
Madai,  the  son  of  Japhet,  and  the  nation  he  founded, 
with  the  Medes  {Madai)  of  whom  Isaiah  speaks;  but 
the  names  are  identical  in  Hebrew;  and  the  geneidogi- 
cal  tables  of  Genesis  appear  to  have  been  intended  to 
show  the  origin  of  those  nations  which  afterwards  bore 
an  important  part  in  the  hbtory  of  God's  people. 

Beroeus,  the  Babylonian  priest  and  historian,  states 
that  at  a  very  remote  period  (B.C  cir.  2000)  the  Medes 
ruled  in  Babylon  (Euaebius,  Ckrcn.  i,  4).  Though  we 
may  not  be  able  to  rely  upon  either  his  dates  or  his 
&cts,  yet  we  may  infer  from  his  words  and  references 
that  the  Medes  were  one  of  the  great  primeval  races 
which  established  themselves  in  Central  Ana.  Herod- 
otus gives  a  very  graphic  and  circumstantial  account  of 
the  early  history  of  the  Medes,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  empire :  "  The  Medes  were  called  anciently  by 
all  people  A  riansf  but  when  MedSa,  the  Colchian,  came 
to  them  from  Athena,  they  changed  their  name.  Such 
is  the  account  which  they  themselves  give"  (vii,  62). 
This  is  opposed  to  what  appears  to  be  the  opinion  of  the 
sacred  writers;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  during 
the  time  of  ascendency  of  Greek  arms,  literature,  and 
art,  Eastern  nations  were  all  anxious  to  claim  some  sort 
of  connection  with  Greece,  and  this  may  account  for 
Herodotus's  story  (comp.  Rawlinson's  Herod,  iv,  61, 1st 
ed.). 

The  Medes  appear,  however,  to  have  been  a  branch 
of  the  Arian  family,  who  probably  had  their  primitive 
seat  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Indus,  and  thence  sent  their 
colonies  eastward  into  India,  and  westward  to  Media, 
Persia,  Greece,  etc  (Muller,  Science  ofLanguagf),  There 
are  independent  grounds  for  thinking  that  an  Arian  ele- 
ment existed  in  the  population  of  the  Mesopotamian 
valley,  side  by  side  with  the  Cushite  and  Shemitic  ele- 
ments, at  a  very  early  date.  It  is  therefore  not  at  all 
impossible  that  the  Medes  may  have  been  the  predomi- 
nant race  there  for  a  time,  as  Beroeus  states,  and  may 
afterwards  have  becfei  overpowered  and  driven  to  the 
mountains,  whence  they  may  have  spread  themselves 
eastward,  northward,  and  westward,  so  as  to  occupy  a 
vast  number  of  localities  from  the  banks  of  the  Indus  to 
those  of  the  middle  Danube.  The  term  Arians,  which 
was  by  the  universal  consent  of  their  neighbors  applied 
to  the  Medes  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  (Herod,  vii,  62), 
connects  them  with  the  early  Vedic  settiers  in  Western 
Hindustan;  the  Mati-ec^  of  Mount  2^roe,  the  Sauro- 
MaUm  of  the  steppe-country  between  the  Caspian  and 
the  Euxine,  and  the  MaUz  ost  Mceota  of  the  Sea  of 
Azov,  mark  their  progress  towards  the  north;  while 
the  Mcedi  or  Afedi  of  Thrace  seem  to  indicate  their 
spread  westward  into  Europe,  which  was  directly  at- 
tested by  the  native  traditions  of  the  Sigynme  (Herod. 
V,  9).  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  there  was  a 
Scy  thic  tribe  of  Madai  who  conquered  and  held  Baby- 
lonia long  previous  to  the  irruption  of  the  Arian  family, 


and  that  it  is  to  them  Beroeus  alludes.  There  are  no 
good  grounds  for  this  belief;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  as 
tending  to  disprove  the  theory  that  the  name  "  Mede" 
does  not  appear  upon  the  Assyrian  monuments  before 
the  year  B.C.  880  (Rawlinson's  Commeiii€try  on  AMtyrictn 
Intcr^tions),  To  that  date  is  assigned  the  inscription 
on  the  famous  black  obelisk,  ducovered  by  Layard  at 
Nimrftd,  which  contains  a  record  of  the  victories  of  Te- 
men-bar,  the  Assyrian  monarch.  In  the  twenty-fourth 
year  of  his  reign  he  invaded  the  territory  of  the  Medes 
(Vaux,  Ninevek  and  Perttpoli$j  p.  268,  where  a  transla-  * 
tion  of  the  inscription  is  given).  At  that  time  the 
Medes  were  independent,  occupying  an  extensive  coun- 
try with  many  cities,  and  divided,  like  the  Persiana, 
into  a  number  of  tribes  having  each  a  chief.  This  re- 
markable monimaent  thus  fixes  the  date  of  the  first  con- 
quest of  the  Medes  by  the  Assjrrians;  but  it  does  not 
determine  the  date  of  the  settlement  of  the  former  in 
Media.  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  thinks  that  the  way  in  which 
the  nations  are  grouped  in  that  inscription  seems  to  in- 
dicate that  the  Medes  when  attacked  were  in  the  act 
of  migrating  (Commentary),  This,  however,  is  very 
uncertain. 

The  invasion  of  Temen-bar  was  probaUy  more  like 
an  Arab  raid  than  a  military  conquest.  His  successors 
on  the  Assyrian  throne  were  almost  incessantly  engaged 
in  hostilities  with  the  Medes  (Rawlinson^s  Iferodof,  i, 
404) ;  and  Saigon  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who 
attempted  to  occupy  the  country  with  regular  garrisons. 
He  built  cities  in  Media,  and  reduced  the  people  to  trib- 
ute (Rawlinson's  Herod,  L  c. ;  and  Comment,),  Sargon 
was  that  king  of  Assyria  "  who  took  Samaria,  and  car- 
ried Israel  captive,"  and  placed  some  of  them  **iH  the 
citiet  of  the  Mede^  (2  Kings  xvii,  6;  comp.  xviii,  17; 
Isa.  XX,  1).  The  truth  of  Scripture  history  is  here 
strongly  confirmed  by  monuments  recently  disentombed 
from  the  ruins  of  Saigon's  palace  at  Khorsabad.  On  its 
walls  are  inscribed  the  records  of  his  conquests,  in  which 
both  Media  and  Judna  are  mentioned — the  former  as 
on  the  eastern,  and  the  latter  on  the  western  limits  of 
his  vast  empire  (Rawlinson's  ComnmU,  p.  61 ;  Rawlin- 
son's Herodot,  i,  ^5).    See  Saroom. 

Media  was  not  yet  a  kingdom.    It  was  occupied  by  a 
number  of  petty  chiefs,  each  ruling  his  own  tribe.  From 
these  chiefs  the  Assyrian  monarchs  exacted  tribute. 
The  tribes  increased  in  numbers,  influence,  and  power. 
They  held  a  country  naturally  strong.     The  Assyrian 
yoke  was  galling  to  their  ftee  spirits,  and  probably  this 
first  induced  them  to  unite  their  forces,  elect  a  common 
leader,  and  assert  their  independence.    The  exact  date 
of  this  revolution  cannot  now  be  fixed,  but  the  fact  of  it 
is  certain.    Herodotus's  account  of  it  is  as  follows: 
^  The  Assyrians  had  held  the  empire  of  Upper  Asia  for  a 
space  of  520  years,  when  the  Medes  set  the  example  of 
revolt.    They  took  arms  for  the  recovery  of  their  free- 
dom, and  fought  a  battle  with  the  Assyrians,  in  which 
they  behaved  with  such  gallantry  as  to  sbiUce  off  the 
yoke  of  servitude"  (i,  95).     He  then  tells  how  the  em- 
pire was  formed  by  a  certain  Deioces,  who,  in  oonae- 
quenoe  of  his  wisdom  and  justice,  was  elected  monarch 
by  the  six  tribes  composing  the  nation  (i,  96-101). 
Deioces  built  the  g^reat  city  of  Ecbatana ;  and,  after  a 
prosperous  reign  of  fifty-three  years,  left  the  throne  to 
his  son  Phraortes.    Phraortes  conquered  Persia,  vastly 
enlarged  the  Median  empire,  and  reigned  twenty-two 
years.    He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Cyaxares.     I>Qr^ 
ing  his  reign,  while  engaged  in  a  war  against  Nineveh, 
Media  was  overrun  by  a  horde  of  Scythians,  who  held  a 
great  part  of  Western  Asia  for  twenty-eight  years.    The 
Scythian  leaders  were  at  length  treacherously  murdered 
by  Cyaxares,  and  the  Median  monarchy  re-establiahed. 
He  ruled  forty  years,  and  then  left  the  kingdom  to  his 
son  Astyages,  whose  daughter  Mandane  was  married  to  a 
Persian  noble,  and  became  the  mother  of  the  great  Cyrua. 
According  to  this  narrative,  the  Median  monarchy  was 
estoblished  about  RC708  (Rawlinson's  Herodot,  i,  407). 
There  is  good  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  the  early 
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portion  of  the  TurTfttire  ii  ipocryphAlf  tnd  that  Cyuu- 
ns  wiB  the  real  founder  of  Che  Median  empire.  Be  ia 
K  repomeated  by  moat  aocienthiatorians  (Diodonu  Sic 
ii,  82i  ,£Khfliu,  Perw,  761;  see  time's  IliHoty  of 
Gmet,  yid.  iii).  The  kxjraa  moiiumeDtal  annala  ara 
alid«t  eompletd  down  to  the  Teign  of  the  son  of  Eht^ 
haddm  (B.C  640),  and  they  contain  no  mention  of  any 
JiHtian  iiruptioDij  on  the  contraiy,  tbej  repreeent  the 
Ucdian  chieft  a>  giring  tribute  to  E>aThaddaD(RawliD- 
no's  Herodot  i,  Vib,  4DS). 

Ctaaias,  aa  quoted  by  Diodonia  Sicoloa  (Ii,  82),  aa- 
aigna  to  the  Median  muuarchy  a  ttill  ohlei  dale  thaa' 
Henidoliu;  He  gives  ■  list  of  eight  kiaga  who  luled 
before  Aslyagea,  fur  an  aggregate  period  of  W2  yeaia, 
which  would  flz  the  catabliihmenc  of  the  monarchy 
about  RC  «!a.  The  namei  of  the  kinga  an  different 
fiDm  those  of  Uerodotua;  and  it  ia  vain  to  attempt  to 
recoDoIe  tbe  nanatiTea  (aec, however, Halea'a  Aitaij/tu 
b/ Ckntaotogf,  ui,Si;  Heenn,  Uamml  <if  A ndaU  Hid.). 
Rawlinson  haa  clearly  shown  that  Cte^as's  nanalive  is 
fkbulouB  (fltrvdot.  i,  406). 

2.  TkeMaliaKEnpirr.~il.)lUE1aliiiknaif^-Tnua 
the  foregoing  nolices  we  may  conclude  that  the  Hedes 
migrated  from  beyond  the  Indus  to  the  country  on  the 
Bouthem  ahorea  of  the  Caspian  Sea  not  later  than  the 
9th  century  &C ;  that  they  lettled  there  ae  a  number 
of  distiiKt  tribes  (probably  liz,  as  Herodotna  autea,  L  c), 
and  ao  remained  during  a  period  of  three  or  Hyar  oenlu- 
riea;  thmt  aome  Scythian  tribei  either  oocopied  the 
country  with  them  or  invaJed  it  at  a  later  date ;  and 
that  (about  EC  638)  Cyazarea  nwe  suddenly  to  power, 
united  the  Medea  under  bis  sway,  drove  out  the  Scytb- 
ians,  and  otablished  the  monarchy.  Before  this  time 
the  Hedea  are  only  once  mentioned  in  Scripture,  and 
then,  aa  baa  been  seen,  their  country  was  gubjcct  to  Aa- 
syria  (2  King*  xvii,f ). 

A  few  yean  after  tlie  eatatdiahment  of  his  empire 
Cyaxarea  made  a  league  with  the  Babylonian  monarch, 
and  invaded  Anyiia.  Nineveh  was  captured  and  dc- 
■troyed,  B.C.  62o.  The  inddenta  of  the  ai^e  and  cap- 
ture, aa  related  by  Diodorus  Kculos  (ii,  27,  28),  contain 
a  ranarkable  fulAlment  of  Che  prophe<des  uttered  by 
Nahunt  (i,  8;  ii,  5,  6;  iii,  18, 14)  nearly  a  century  pie~ 
viovaly;  and  recent  excavatiotu  by  Layard  illustrate 
both  (A'Mca  <ud  BtOsloK,  p.  71, 103,  etc>  See  NlM- 
avm.  Tbe  Asaytian  monarchy  was  then  overthrown 
(Rawlinaon,  AmdaU  Monarchiet,  ii,  521). 

Abydtnua  (probably  fbUowiog  BerDSua)  infbnna  na 
that  in  his  Atayrian  war  C^raxarea  was  asaistad  by  the 
Babylonians  under  iNibopalasaar,  between  whom  and 
Cyaxarea  an  intimate  alliance  was  formed,  cemented  by 
■  anka  <^  their  children ;  and  that  a  mult  of  their  soo- 
eeaa  wu  the  establishment  of  Nabopolasaar  as  indepen- 
YL-B 


dent  Icing  on  the  throne  of  Babylon,  an  event  which  we 
know  to  bekmg  to  the  above-mentioned  year.  It  was 
undoubtedly  after  this  that  Cyaxarea  endeavored  to 
conquer  Lydia.  His  oonqocac  of  Aasyria  bad  made  him 
master  of  the  whole  country  lying  between  Mount  Za- 
gtoa  and  the  Hver  Halys,  to  which  he  now  hoped  to  add 
tbe  Lractbetween  the  Halys  and  the  lEgnan  Sea.  Itia 
surprising  that  he  failed,  more  especially  as  he  seemt  to 
have  been  accompanied  by  tbe  forces  of  the  Babyloni- 
ans, who  were  perhaps  commanded  by  Nebuchadueiaar 
on  the  occasion.  See  Nebuchadnezzab.  After  a  war 
which  lasted  six  years  be  d«isted  from  his  attempt,  attd 
concluded  the  treaty  wicb  Che  Lydian  monarch  of  which 
have  already  spoken.  The  three  great  Oriental 
Media,  Lydia,  and  Babylon  —  were  now 
united  by  mutual  engagements  and  intennarriages,  and 
continual  at  peace  with  one  another  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  reign  of  Cyaxarea,  and  during  that  of  Aaty- 
agea,  his  aoo  and  saccessor. 

[2.)  Exltnl  of  Ike  £npire.-^The  conqneat  of  As^ria 
produced  a  great  change  in  the  Ualian  empire,  and  on 
the  whole  of  Western  Asia.  Babylon  then  regained  its 
independence,  and  formed  a  dose  alliance  with  Media. 
The  Israelites,  who  had  been  led  captive  by  the  Asayr- 
ians,  ware  placed  under  new  rulers.  Cyaxires  led  hia 
victorious  armies  into  Syria  and  Asia  Hinot  (Herod,  i, 
103).  When  Pharaoh-necho  marcbed  to  the  banks  of 
the  Euphrates  agunit  Babylon,  the  Babylonians  wert 
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expedition  of  the  Egyptian 
monarch  that  king  Joaiah  was  slain  at  Megiddo  (Jer. 
xlvi,  S;  2  Chtoo.  xxxv,  20;  2  Kings  xxiii,  29).  W< 
also  learn  that  Nebuchadnexiar  was  aided  by  the  Medea 
in  the  conquest  of  the  Jews  and  capture  of  Jerusalem 
(EuseUus,  Pr.  Ertnig, ;  eomp.  2  Kings  xxiv,  1 1  2  Chron. 
xxKvi,6).  Media  was  now  the  moat  powerful  mouarchy 
in  Western  Asia, 

The  limiu  of  the  Median  emigre  cannot  be  deflnilely 
flxed,  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  give  a  general  idea  of  its 
siae  and  poai^oD.  From  north  to  south  ita  extent  was 
in  DO  place  gnat,  since  it  was  certainly  confined  between 
the  Penian  Gulf  and  the  Euphrates  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  Black  and  Caspian  aeas  on  the  other.  Fmm  east  to 
weaC  it  bad,  however,  a  wide  expansion,  since- it  reached 
from  the  Halys  at  least  as  far  as  tbe  Caqiian.  Gales,  and 
possibly  farther.  It  comprised  Persia,  Hedia  Magna, 
Northern  Media,  Matiena  or  Uedia  Hattiana,  Assyria, 
Armenia,  Cappadocia,  the  tract  between  Armenia  and 
the  Caucasos,  the  low  tract  along  the  south-west  and 
south  of  the  Caspian,  and  possibly  some  portion  of  Hyt> 
cania,  Patthia,  and  Sagartia.  It  was  sepanled  ftom 
Babylonia  either  by  the  Tigris,  or  more  probably  by  a 
line  running  about  halt-way  between  that  rivet  and  tl)e 
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Enphratea,  and  thus  did  not  include  Syria,  Phomicia,  or 
Judflea,  which  fell  to  Babylon  on  the  destruction  of  the 
Assyrian  empire.  Its  greatest  length  may  be  reckoned 
at  1600  miles  from  north-west  to  south-east,  and  its  av- 
erage breadth  at  400  or  450  miles.  Its  area  would  thus 
be  about  600,000  square  miles,  or  somewhat  greater  than 
that  of  modem  Persia. 

(8.)  lU  Character^— YHih  reg^  to  the  nature  of  the 
government  established  by  the  Medes  over  the  con- 
quered nations,  we  possess  but  little  trustworthy  evi- 
dence. Herodotus  in  one  place  compares,  somewhat 
vaguely,  the  Median  with  the  Persian  system  (i,  184), 
and  Ctesias  appears  to  have  asserted  the  positive  intro- 
duction of  the  satrapial  organization  into  the  empire  at 
its  first  foundation  by  his  Arbaces  (Diod.  Sic  ii,  28) ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  it  is  perhaps  most  probable  that  the 
Assyrian  organization  was  continued  by  the  Medes,  the 
subject  nations  retaining  their  native  monarchs,  and 
merely  acknowledging  subjection  by  the  payment  of  an 
annual  tribute.  This  seems  certainly  to  have  been  the 
case  in  Persia,  where  Cyrus  and  his  father  Cambyses 
were  monarchs,  holding  their  crown  of  the  Median  king 
before  the  revolt  of  the  former;  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  remunder  of  the  empire  was  organ- 
ized in  a  different  manner.  The  satrapial  organiza- 
tion was  apparently  a  Persian  invention,  begun  by  Cy- 
rus, continued  by  Cambyses,  his  son,  but  first  adopted  as 
the  regular  governmental  system  by  Darius  Hystaspis. 

(4.)  lU  Duratunu — Of  all  the  ancient  Oriental  mon- 
archies the  Median  was  the  shortest  in  duration.  It 
commenced,  as  we  have  seen,  after  the  middle  of  the  7th 
century  B.C.,  and  it  terminated  B.C  558.  The  period 
of  three  quarten  of  a  century,  which  Herodotus  assigns 
to  the  reigns  of  Cyaxares  and  Astyages,  may  be  taken 
as  fairiy  indicating  its  probable  length,  though  we  can- 
not feel  sure  that  the  years  are  correctly  apportioned 
between  the  monarchs.  Its  rise  was  rapid,  and  appean 
to  have  been  chiefly  owing  to  the  genius  of  one  man — 
Cyaxares.  The  power  of  Media  was  short>lived.  With 
Cyaxares  it  rose,  and  with  him  it  passed  away.  At  his 
death  be  left  his  throne  to  Astyages,  of  whom  little  is 
known  except  the  stories  told  by  Herodotos  (i,  110-129) 
and  Nicolaus  of  Damascus  {Froff.  Hist.  Gr,  iii,  404-6), 
who  probably  borrowed  from  Ctesias ;  and  on  these  little 
reliance  can  be  placed.  They  are  founded  on  fact,  and 
we  may  infer  fh>m  them  that  during  the  reign  of  As- 
tyages a  war  broke  out  between  the  Medes  and  Persians, 
in  which  the  latter  were  victorious,  and  Cyrus,  the  Per- 
sian king,  who  was  himself  closely  related  to  Astyages, 
united  the  two  nations  iinder  one  sceptre  (B.C  558). 
The  life  of  Astyages  was  spared,  and  even  tlie  title  of 
king  continued  with  him. 

This  is  as  far  as  the  authorities  we  have  followed 
cany  us.  But  Xenophon,  in  his  Cyropadia,  gives  us  a 
very  different  account  of  the  relationship  of  Cyrus  to 
the  Median  king,  at  the  time  of  the  capture  of  Babylon 
by  their  allied  arms.    See  Darius  thb  MBa>E. 

(5.)  Coaietomot  with  the  Pertian  Empire, — It  is  uni- 
veisally  allowed  that  the  Median  king  who  succeeded 
Cyaxares  was  his  son  Astyages;  but  of  the  character 
(^  this  king  and  the  events  and  duration  of  his  reign 
there  exists  an  absolute  contradiction.  In  so  far  as 
Scripture  is  concerned,  the  accounts  are  chiefly  of  im- 
portance from  their  relation  to  Cyrus  and  Darius,  the 
only  personages  mentioned  in  Soripture  as  connected 
with  this  period  of  Median  history.  But  having  al- 
ready been  considofed  under  the  two  names  in  question, 
it  becomes  unnecessary  to  relate  the  circumstances 
afresh  here.  From  chronological  considentioDS  we  have 
leaned  to  the  authority  of  Xenophon  in  those  previous 
articles,  but  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  certainty.  We 
simply  state  that  whichever  account  be  preferred  of  the 
birth  and  relations  of  Cyrus,  the  notices  in  Daniel  oblige 
us  to  hold  that  at  the  time  of  the  capture  of  Babylon 
there  was  a  superior  in  rank,  though  not  in  power,  to 
Cyrus;  and  this  can  only  have  been  either  Astyages  or 
Cyaxares  IL    If  it  were  the  latter,  the  description 


given  us  by  Xenophon  of  his  vain,  capricious,  and  fickle 
disposition  perfectly  accords  with  the  idea  suggested  re- 
specting him  by  the  narrative  in  Dan.  vL 

Whether  we  suppose  Cyrus  himself  to  have  been  king 
of  Persia  at  the  period  of  the  conquest  of  Babylon,  or 
Cambyses  Ms  father  to  have  still  reigned  there,  the  Da- 
rius of  Daniel  would  properly  be  head  only  of  the  Median 
kingdom ;  and  it  was  not  until  Cyrus  came  to  the  throne 
that  the  great  empire  was  united  under  one  head.  Cy- 
rus was  consequently  the  first  king  of  the  Medo-Persian 
dominions,  without  any  discredit  to  Daniel's  statement 
that  Darius,  the  head  of  the  older  kingdom  of  Media, 
and  the  unde  and  father-in-law,  according  to  Xeno- 
phon, of  Cyrus,  received  during  his  brief  reign  the  rank 
that  gratified  his  excessive  vanity.  In  regard  to  the 
position  and  character  of  Cyrus,  this  is  not  the  place  for 
any  detailed  account  He  was  the  real  founder  of  the 
vast  empire  which  ruled  Asia  and  threatened  Europe 
until  the  time  of  Alexander.  He  is  the  hero  whom  the 
poets  and  historians  of  Persia  delighted  to  celebrate,  and 
whose  real  character  doubtless  was  of  the  grand  and 
heroic  cast.  The  praises  or  Xenophon  had  been  antici- 
pated in  that  sublime  address  in  which  Jehovah,  nearly 
200  years  before,  calls  upon  C\tus  his  shepherd  to  ad- 
vance on  his  career  of  conquest  (Isa.  xlv,  1-4).  The 
statement  of  Xenophon  that  the  Medes  voluntarily  sub- 
mitted to  Cyrus  {Cyrop,  i,  1)  seems  much  more  agreea- 
ble to  the  scriptural  accounts  of  things  alter  the  con- 
quest of  Babylon,  and  to  the  manner  in  which  fordgn 
nations  regarded  the  newly-risen  empire,  than  is  the 
narrative  of  Herodotus,  who  relates  that  Media  was  con- 
quered by  Cyrus,  and  held  in  subjection  by  force  (He- 
rodotus, i,  125, 180).  The  accession  of  Darius  the  Mede 
(Dan.  V,  81)  seems  inconsistent  with  this  latter  view. 
Throughout  his  reign  we  alwa3r8  find  the  Medee  men- 
tioned first  in  rank,  which  they  would  scarcely  be  if  they 
were  a  conquered  people  (Dan.  v,  28 ;  vi,  8, 12, 15).  At 
a  subsequent  period,  when  the  Persian  line  of  kings  had 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  while  we  find  the  Medea  ever 
ranked  side  by  side  with  the  Persians,  we  find,  as  was 
natural,  that  the  language  of  the  court  placed  Petida, 
the  country  of  the  reigning  king,  first  in  rank  (Eath.  i, 
8, 18, 19,  etc.).  We  have,  however,  in  the  conclusion  of 
this  book  an  indication  that  while  the  langtu^^  of  the 
court  gave  the  preference  to  Persia,  the  state  chronicles 
still  ran  under  their  ancient  title,  *^  the  chronicles  of  the 
kings  of  Media  and  Persia" — pointing  plainly  to  the 
original  superiority  of  rank  of  Media  over  Persia,  quite 
inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  a  conquered  race  (Eath.  x, 
2).  With  this  view  of  Scripture  the  notions  enters 
tained  by  foreign  nations  of  the  new  empire  agree.  So 
far  from  looking  on  the  Medes  as  a  conquered  depend- 
ency of  Persia,  both  the  Greeks  of  Europe  and  the  bar- 
barians of  Asia  look  on  the  Median  as  the  preponderant 
element,  quite  obscuring  the  more  recent  power  of  Per^ 
sia.  The  queen  of  the  MassagetsB  addresses  Cyme  as 
the  **  sovereign  of  the  Medes,"  ignoring  the  Penian  na- 
tion (Herodotus,  i,  206).  Thucydides,  who  ranks  in  the 
foremost  place  of  Grecian  history,  invariably  styles  the 
barbarous  power  that  had  nearly  conquered  Greece  Me- 
dian, and  never  calls  it  Persian  (bk.i).  All  this  points 
to  the  original  superiority  of  the  Median  kingdom — a 
superiority  which  still  belonged  to  it  in  foreign  eyes, 
but  which  could  not  well  have  attached  to  it  if  Media 
had  been  violently  subdued  to  the  rule  of  P^nsia.  Script- 
ure, which  in  its  eariy  silence  as  to  the  very  existence 
of  Persia  was  true  to  the  political  obscurity  of  this  lat^ 
ter  power,  is  also  the  first  to  recognise  the  superiority 
to  which  it  rose  under  Cyrus.  Before  the  allied  armlea 
had  marched  through  the  empty  bed  of  the  Euphrates 
into  the  heart  of  Babylon,  prophecy  described  the  rising 
empire  as  a  ram  with  two  horns,  one  of  which  was 
higher  than  the  other,  and  the  higher  came  up  last 
(Dan.  viii,  8).  Scripture  history,  penetrating  the  veil 
of  tradition,  and  looking  through  the  thin  disgoise 
which  the  assumption  of  Median  dreaa  and  mannen  by 
the  PerBians  had  cast  over  reality,  was  the  fint  to  no- 
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ogoin  thai  Pewa,  not  Media,  had  beooma  the  nilec  of 
Alia.  It  ia  Ptnia  that  is  apoken  of  tJirougbout  the 
book  (rf  Eua,  the  Jewiib  aoibe  bdng  better  acquainted 
with  the  facta  of  biatoiythaDThucj-dubuHaH.  Nor  an 
the  nbaequetitraTolMoftheUedea  against  Penian  rule 
any  argument  tbal  at  the  Hrec  riaa  of  the  empire  they 
woe  not,  one  of  two  gieat  oalioDi  united  lof(ether  on 
frieodly  and  equl  (enua.  So  long  aa  Cyma  and  Caa>~ 
bjaea  hia  acin,  deacended  from  the  Median  u  from  the 
FMnan  dyoiaty,  aaC  on  tlw  Itarone,  Media  made  no  ac- 
tempt  at  nvolt.  Nor  did  they  do  ao  nndei  tlie  foreign 
the  paendo  Smeidia,  who  «aa  auppoaed  to  be  tbe  aoa  of 
Cynai  It  was  not  until  the  diacOTery  of  the  impoMure 
ptactioed  by  Smenlia,  and  tbe  elevation  ot  ■  purely  Per^ 
Ban  family  ia  the  penoD  of  Darin*  UyaUMpia  Id  the 
throoe,  that  Media  aooglit  for  a  Kparate  exiMeoce.  Her 
iDdcat  line  of  kings  no  longer  ruled  over  the  mounlaine 
of  Media,  and  hence  probably  At  aought  to  reuim  to 
' '  li  had  been  bo  pride  during  the 
a  AmjiHa  vaiik^  aoughl  to  role  over  He- 

to  scHne  writoia  (as  HerodotDs  atid  Xent^ 
phoa)  theie  waa  a  doae  lelationsbip  between  Cyrus  and 
the  last  Median  monarch,  who  was  therefore  nalorally 
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irf  the  reladmahip  is,  however,  denied  by  Cteuas ;  and 
whether  it  existed  or  no,  at  any  rate  the  peculiar  pod- 
tion  of  Ibe  Modes  under  Perria  was  not  really  owing  to 
tliis  accident.  The  two  nations  were  closely  akin ;  cbey 
had  the  same  Arian  or  Iranic  origin,  the  same  early  tra- 
dition*, the  same  language  (Stiabo,  xv,  2, 8),  neatly  the 
■me  religion,  and  ultimately  the  same  mannen  and 
cuatmiu,  drcM,  and  general  mode  of  lifc.  It  is  not  rar- 
prising  therefoie  that  they  were  drawn  together,  and 
that,  tbovgb  never  actaally  coakadng,  they  still  formed 
to  aome  extant  a  ringk  privileged  po^ila.  Hedea  were 
advaoMd  to  atationa  of  high  booor  and  importance  un- 
der CjTB*  and  hi*  neceaon,  an  advantagMhared  by  no 
other  eooqnendpw)^  The  Median  capita]  wm  at  Orat 
the  dbief  royal  rcmdence,  aod  alwqi*  leaiaiiied  one  of  the 
placea  at  which  the  ooon  ^lent  a  portion  of  the  year  i 
while  azioong  the  provincee  Media  claimed  and  mjojed 
•  precedency,  which  appears  equally  in  the  Greek  writ- 
en  and  in  the  native  reoocdtt  Still  It  would  seem  that 
the  nation,  so  lately  aorendgn,  waa  not  aitot^lher  con- 
test with  ita  •eooiidaiy  poailion.  On  the  frit  conren- 
■Mt  opfioitunity  Media  rebelled,  elevating  to  the  throne 
■  oCTtluil  Phraortaa  (/'rawartiiA),  who  called  himself 
Xathritcat  and  elaiiMd  to  be  a  descendant  from  Cyaia- 
rca.  DuitM  UyMaapis,  in  whoae  reign  this  rebellion 
took  place,  had  great  difficult  in  snppreising  it  Alter 
vmnly  eDdaavraing  to  pot  it  down  by  hit  generals,  he 
waa  eompeUed  to  take  the  Seld  himaelf.  He  defeated 
PhtaDttea  in  a  pitdied  battle,  puraaed  and  capCtuedhim 
near  Rfaagea,  mutilated  him,  kept  him  for  a  time 
"  dudned  at  his  door,"  aad  Anally  cmdOed  him  at  Eo- 
batana,  exeonting  at  the  same  time  his  chief  foUowera 
(a»  the  BtUtlim  Itueriftiat,  in  Bawlinson's  Hen/Mat, 
u,mi,  GOa).  The  Medci  thereopra  anbmitted,  and  qui- 
etly bore  the  yoke  for  another  cmtury,  when  tbey  made 
a  aeeoid  Mtonpt  to  free  thnnselvn,  which  was  sup- 
laiaiiiil  by  Duum  NotJuu  (Xenophon,  NtO.  i,  2,  19). 
TiMDoefiirth  they  patienlly  aoquiesoed  in  their  snbordi- 
aate  poailion,  and  followed  through  its  varioo*  ihiila 
and  changn  the  fortune  of  Persia. 

Media,  with  the  test  of  the  Pernan  empire,  fell  under 
Ilie  sway  of  Alexander  the  Great.  At  bis  death  the 
northoii  province  waa  erected  by  the  satrap  AHopales 
into  an  independent  state,  and  called  Atropalene.  Tbc 
Knthem  province.  Media  Magna,  was  attached  with 
Babylon  to  the  kingdom  of  cbe  Seleucidte.  The  whole 
cmntr;  eventually  passed  over  to  tbe  Parthian  mon- 
arcbj  (Strabo,  svi,  745).  It  is  now  included  in  the  do- 
minions of  the  shah  uf  Persia. 

DL  A  Kligioliti. — I.  iKlmial  Diritiom. — According  to 
HmidDtas  ^le  Median  nation  was  divided  into  nx  tribes 
(Dni),  called  the  Bnste,  the  Paielaceni,  the  Stmchatea, 
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the  Ariianti,  the  Budii,  and  the  Blagi.  It  is  doubtful, 
however,  in  what  sense  these  are  to  be  considered  as 
The  Paietaceni  appear  to  represent  a 
Ke<:snphical  district,  while  the  Magi  were  certainly  a 
'  ■  little  or  nothing,    'ITie 

Ariaanti,  whose  name  would  sigoiTy  "  of  noble  descent," 
or  "of  Arian  descent,"  must  (one  would  think)  have 
en  the  leading  tribe,  correqunding  to  the  PaiatgadB 
Penia;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  they  have  only  tbe 
ybarit  place  in  the  list  of  Herodotus.  The  Bndii  are 
fairly  identilied  with  the  eastern  i>Aa(— the  Put^  of 
the  Pezaian  inscriptions — whom  Scripture  }oins  with 
PeiBaintwoplace*(Eiek.xxvii,IO;  xxxviii,&).  Of 
the  BuiB  and  the  Stnichalea  nothing  is  known  beyond 
the  ilaUment  of  Herudolua.  We  may  pnhapa  aastune, 
(rum  tbe  order  aTHerodoEus's  list,  that  the  Busib,  Paie- 
taceni,  Strachates,  and  Ariianti  were  tnie  Hedee,  of 
genuine  Arian  dc«ent,while  the  Budii  and  Magi  were 
foreigners  admitted  into  the  nation. 

2.  Ciaraelrr,  JUmntrt,  and  Clutaiu-'Tbe  aDdeOt 
Medes  were  a  wariike  people,  particularly  celebrated,  as 
Herodotus  (vii,61)  and  Strabo  (i[i,S2fr)  inform  us, for 
their  skill  in  archery.  Xenophon  says  their  bows  were 
three  ell*  long.  This  illustiatee  the  language  of  Isaiah 
descrilHaglheatlBckoriheMedeson  Babylon;  "Their 
boui  also  shall  dash  the  young  men  to  pieces'  (xiii,  18). 
Their  cavalry  was  also  excellent,  their  boraes  being  fleet 
and  nrong,  and  their  men  skilful  riders.  It  is  doubtkas 
in  reference  to  this  fact  that  Jeremiah,  speaking  of  the 
ovothrow  of  Babylon,  says, "  Tbey  (ibe  enemies)  shall 
hold  the  bow  and  ttie  lance  .  .  .  imI  Utg  tkaU  ridt  upott 
hona"  (1,  U).  Strabo  stales  that  tbe  province  of  Alro- 
patcne  alone  was  lAte  to  teing  into  the  Aeld  an  army 
of  10,000  horse  (xi,623).  Xenophon  affirms  that  the 
Med»  did  not  light  for  (dunder.  Military  glory  was 
their  great  ambition,  and  they  would  never  permit  gold 
or  tilrer  to  turn  them  aside  from  their  object.  Uotr 
striking  do  the  words  of  Isaiah  thus  apjieirl  "  Behold 
I  will  stir  up  tbe  Meda  against  them,  which  shall  not 
regard  ailver,  and  ss  for  guM,  they  ahall  not  delight  in 
it"  (xiii,  18).  The  wealth  of  Babj-lon  could  not  save  it, 
for  the  Medea  could  not  be  bought  off  (BosenmUller, 
BOt.  Grog,  i,  17«).  The  conqassts  of  the  Medes,  and 
their  intercooTse  with  other  natioos,  produced  a  marked 
change  upon  their  ehaiaetac  They  beeame  fimd  of 
dms  and  display;  those  settled  in  dtie*  oigaged  in 
commerce,  and  lost  their  hardy  habita  and  bnveiy.  The 
qilendor  of  the  Median  rob^ 
became  proverlHal,  and  their 
princes  and  nobles  mled  the 
fashion  in  the  East.    They 

ooun  (Ilen)dot.'vi,112;  Xcn- 
oph.  C^rop.  1,0,3;  Bu^bo,  xi, 
P.G26).  It  waa  this  diesa,  that 
it,  (^  the  highest  daas,  which 
seems  to  have  gained  a.  wrt 
of  dasalcal  authority,  and  to 
have  been  at  ■  later  period 
worn  at  the  Persian  cooit, 
probably  in  part  from  its  an- 
tiquity. This  dress  the  Pei^ 
Man  mMiarcha  used  to  praent 
to  those  whom  they  wished  to 
honor,  and  no  otheia  were  per- 
miUed  to  wear  it.  It  consist- 
ed of  a  long  white  loose  robe 
or  gown,  flowing  down  to  tbe 
feet,  and  enclosing  the  entire 

may  be  seen  in  plates  given  in 
Perkin's  Bfiuince  ta  Penia 
(N.y.  lS4a).    Tbensbueaod 
the  tclebrity  of  this  dree 
bine  with  the  natural  rv 
of  the  coontry  to  aasi 
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that  the  ancient  Medians  bad  made  no  mean  pi^ogreBs 
in  the  arts;  indeed,  the  colon  of  the  Persian  textures 
are  known  to  have  been  accounted  second  only  to  those 
of  India.  If  these  regal  dresses  were  of  silk,  then  was 
there  an  early  commerce  between  Media  and  India ;  if 
not|  weaving,  as  well  as  dyeing,  must  have  been  prac- 
ticed and  carried  to  a  higU  degree  of  perfection  in  the 
former  country  (Ammian.  MarcelL  xxiv,  6,  p.  S58,  ed. 
Bip. ;  Athen.  xii,  p.  512,  614  sq. ;  Heeren,  Ideen,  i,  205, 
807 ;  Herod,  vl,  1 12 ;  Dan.  iii,  21).  The  Medes  thus  gave 
way  to  luxury  and  its  consequent  vices,  and  they  soon 
became  an  easy  prey  to  their  more  warlike  neighbors. 
The  northern  mountaineers  retained  their  primitive  hab- 
its, and  consequently  their  independence,  for  a  much 
longer  period. 

8.  Religion, — The  ancient  religion  of  the  Medes  must 
undoubtedly  have  been  that  simple  creed  which  is  placed 
before  us  in  the  earlier  portions  of  the  Zendaveeta.  Its 
peculiar  characteristic  was  Dualism,  the  belief  in  the 
existence  of  two  opposite  principles  of  good  and  evil, 
nearly  if  not  quite  on  a  par  with  one  another.  Ormazd 
and  Ahriman  were  both  self-caused  and  self-existent, 
both  indestructible,  both  potent  to  work  their  will — 
their  warfare  had  been  from  all  eternity,  and  would  con- 
tinue to  all  eternity,  though  on  the  whole  the  struggle 
was  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Prince  of  Darkness.  Or^ 
mazd  was  the  God  of  the  Arians,  the  object  of  their 
worship  and  trust;  Ahriman  was  their  enemy,  an  object 
of  fear  and  abhorrence,  but  not  of  any  religious  rite. 
Besides  Ormazd,  the  Arians  worshipped  the  sun  and 
moon,  under  the  names  of  Mithra  and  Homa;  and  they 
believed  in  the  existence  of  numerous  spirits  or  genii, 
some  good,  some  bad,  the  subjects  and  ministers  respec- 
tively of  the  two  powers  of  Good  and  EviL  Their  cult 
was  simple,  consisting  in  processions,  religious  chants 
and  hymns,  and  a  few  plain  offerings,  expressions  of 
devotion  and  thankfulness.  Such  was  the  worship  and 
such  the  belief  which  the  whole  Arian  race  brought 
with  them  from  the  remote  east  when  they  migrated 
westward.  Their  migration  brought  them  into  contact 
with  the  fire-worshippera  of  Armenia  and  Mount  Zagros, 
among  whom  Magism  had  been  established  from  a  re- 
mote antiquity.  The  result  was  either  a  combination 
of  the  two  religions,  or  in  some  cases  an  actual  conver- 
sion of  the  conquerors  to  the  faith  and  worship  of  the 
conquered.  So  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  scanty 
materials  in  our  possession,  the  latter  was  the  case  with 
the  Medes.  While  in  Persia  the  true  Arian  creed  main- 
tained itself,  at  least  to  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  in 
tolerable  purity,  in  the  neighboring  kingdom  of  Media 
it  was  early  swallowed  up  in  Magism,  which  was  prob- 
ably established  by  Cyaxares  or  his  successor  as  the  re- 
ligion of  the  state.  The  essence  of  Magism  was  the 
worship  of  the  elements,  fire,  water,  air,  and  earth,  with 
a  special  preference  of  fibre  to  the  remainder.  Temples 
were  not  allowed,  but  fire-altars  were  maintained  on  va- 
rious sacred  sites,  generally  mountain-tops,  where  sacri- 
fices were  continuaUy  offered,  and  the  flame  was  never 
suffered  to  go  out  A  hierarchy  naturally  followed,  to 
perform  these  constant  rites,  and  the  magi  became  rec- 
ognised as  a  sacred  caste  entitled  to  the  veneration  of 
the  faithful.  They  claimed  in  many  cases  a  power  of 
divining  the  future,  and  practiced  largely  those  occult 
arts  which  are  still  called  by  their  name  in  most  of  the 
languages  of  modem  Europe.  The  fear  of  polluting  the 
elements  gave  rise  to  a  number  of  curious  superstitions 
among  the  professors  of  the  Magian  religion  (Herod,  i, 
188) ;  among  the  rest  to  the  strange  practice  of  neither 
burying  nor  burning  their  dead,  but  exposing  them  to 
be  devoured  by  beasts  or  birds  of  prey  (Herod,  i,  140 ; 
Strabo,  XV,  8,  §  20).  This  custom  is  still  observed  by 
their  ^presentatives,  the  modem  Parsees.  See  Rhode, 
HeiL  Sage  der  Baktr.  Meder  und  Perwr,  p.  820 ;  ^4  bbU- 
dxmgen  au$  der  MgthoL  der  A  Ue»  Welt ;  JPers.  Med,  plate 
10, 11. 

4,  The  language  of  the  ancient  Medes  was  not  con- 
nected with  the  Shemitic,  but  with  the  Indian,  and  di- 


vided itself  into  two  chief  branches,  the  Zend,  spoken  in 
North  Media,  and  the  Pehlvi,  spoken  in  Lower  Media 
and  Parthia,  which  last  was  the  dominant  tongue  among 
the  Parthians  (Adelung,  Mitkridatee,  i,  256  sq. ;  £ich- 
hom,  Geech,  der  Lit,  v,  1, 294  sq.). 

6.  References  to  the  Medes  in  Scripture, — The  refer- 
ences to  the  Medes  in  the  canonical  Scriptures  are  not 
very  numerous,  but  they  are  striking.  We  fint  hear  of 
certain  ^^  cities  of  the  Medes,"  in  which  the  captive  Is- 
raelites were  placed  by  "  the  king  of  Assyria"  on  the  de- 
stmction  of  Samaria,  B.a721  (2  Kings  xvii,6;  xviii, 
11).  This  implies  the  subjection  of  Media  to  Assyria  at 
the  time  of  Shalmaneser,  or  of  Saigon,  his  successor,  and 
accords  (as  we  have  shown)  very  closely  with  the  ac- 
count given  by  the  latter  of  certain  military  colonies 
which  he  planted  in  the  Median  country.  Soon  ailei^ 
wards  Isaiah  prophesies  the  part  which  the  Medes  should 
take  in  the  destmction  of  Babylon  (Isa.  xiii,  17;  xxi,2), 
and  this  va  again  still  more  distinctly  declared  by  Jere- 
miah (li,  11  and  28),  who  sufiiciently  indicates  the  inde- 
pendence of  Media  in  his  day  (xxv,  25).  Daniel  re- 
lates, as  a  historian,  the  fact  of  the  Medo-Penic  con- 
quest (v,  28, 81),  gi^'ing  an  account  of  the  reign  of  Da- 
rius the  Mede,  who  appears  to  have  been  made  viceroy 
by  Cynis  (vi,  1-28).  In  Ezra  we  have  a  mention  c^ 
Achmetha  (Ecbatana), "  the  palace  in  the  province  of 
the  Medes,*'  where  the  decree  of  Cyrus  was  found  (vi, 
2-5) — a  notice  which  accords  with  the  known  facts  that 
the  Median  capital  was  the  seat  of  govemment  under 
Cyrus,  but  a  royal  residence  only  and  not  the  seat  of 
govemment  under  Darius  Hystaspis.  Finally,  in  Es- 
ther, the  high  rank  of  Media  under  the  Penian  kings  is 
marked  by  the  frequent  combination  of  the  two  names 
in  phrases  of  honor. 

In  the  apocryphal  Scriptures  the  Medes  occupy  a 
more  prominent  place.  The  chief  scene  of  one  whole 
book  (Tobit)  is  Media,  and  in  another  (Judith)  a  very 
striking  portion  of  the  narrative  belongs  to  the  same 
countiy.  But^  the  historical  character  of  both  these 
books  is  with  reason  doubted,  and  from  neither  can  we 
derive  any  authentic  or  satisfactoiy  information  con- 
ceming  the  people.  From  the  story  of  Tobias  little 
could  be  gathered,  even  if  we  accepted  it  as  tme,  while 
the  history  of  Arphaxad  (which  seems  to  be  merely  a 
distorted  account  of  the  struggle  between  the  rebel 
Phraortes  and  Darius  Hystaspis)  adds  nothing  to  oar 
knowledge  of  that  contest.  The  mention  of  Rhages  iii 
both  narratives  as  a  Median  town  and  region  of  impor- 
tance is  geographically  correct,  and  it  is  historically  txue 
that  Phraortes  suffered  his  overthrow  in  the  Rhagian 
district.  But  beyond  these  facts  the  narratives  in  ques- 
tion contain  little  that  even  illustrates  the  tme  history' 
of  the  Median  nation. 

IV.  Literature, — The  ancient  authorities  for  the  his- 
tory and  geography  of  Media  and  the  Medes  are  He- 
rodotus, especially  when  read  with  the  learned  and  val- 
uable notes  of  Rawlinson;  Strabo,  Xenophon,  Ptolemy, 
Diodorus  Siculus,  Arrian,  and  Josephus.  The  monu- 
ments and  inscriptions  discovered,  and  in  part  deci- 
phered, within  the  last  few  years,  add  vastly  to  our 
stores  of  information.  The  various  works  and  articles 
of  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  referred  to  in  the  body  of  this  arti- 
cle serve  to  set  forth  and  illustrate  their  contents. 
Among  modem  writers  the  student  may  consult  Bochart, 
Cellarius,  Ritter ;  Grote's  Historg  of  Greece,  iii,  801-^12 ; 
Prof.  Rawlinson's  A  ncient Monankies ;  Bosanquet's  Ckro- 
nologg  of  the  Medes,  read  before  the  Royal  Asiatic  Soci- 
ety, June  5, 1858 ;  Brandis,  Rerum  A  segriarum  lempora 
emendata,  p.  1-14 ;  and  Hupfeld's  Exercitationum  Hero^ 
dotearum  Specimma  duo,  p.  56  sq.  For  the  present  state 
of  the  country,  see  Sir  K.  Porter's  Travels ;  Klnnier*s 
Persian  Empire ;  Layard's  Nineveh  and  Bahglon ;  Cbes- 
ney's Euphrates  EsrpediHon;  Sir  H. Rawlinson*s  articles 
in  the  Journal  ofR,  G.  S,  vols,  ix  and  x ;  and  the  valu- 
able dissertations  in  Rawlinson's  IferodotuSf  vol.  i. 

Me'dian  (Chald.  Madaga%  «^n^,  maig.  HKn^. 
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Sept.  6  Mf^ooCfVulg.  Mtdu»\  a  patrial  epithet  of  Darius, 
^  the  son  of  Ahamienu,  of  the  seed  of  the  Medes"  (Daiu 
ix,  1),  or  ^  the  Mede''  (xi,  1),  as  described  in  Dan.  v,  81. 
SeeMEDBL 

Mediation,  in  the  Christian  sense,  is  the  intenren- 
tion  of  Jesus  Christ  between  God  and  sinners.  It  im- 
plies m  condition  of  alienation  and  hostility  on  the  part 
of  man  towards  God,  and  a  corresponding  state  of  disfa- 
vor and  condemnation  in  the  divine  mind  with  respect 
to  man.  Such  a  mutual  relation  of  dissatisfaction  lies 
at  the  basis  of  the  whole  remedial  scheme  of  salvation, 
originating  in  the  fall  (q.  v.),  and  provided  for  in  the 
atonement  (q.  v.).  It  u  presumed  in  eveiy  form  of  re- 
ligion and  worship,  whether  heathen,  Jewish,  or  any 
other;  and  has  its  natural  exponents  in  sacrifice  (q.  v.), 
the  priesthood  (q.  v.),  and  ritual  (q.  v.).  In  addition 
to  the  considerations  adduced  under  the  head  Mediator 
(q.  v.),  there  remain  certain  fundamental  aspects  of  this 
question  which  we  propose  here  briefly  to  discuss.  See 
Expiation. 

1.  Mcm^M  Enmity  tawctrdi  God, — This  is  a  fact  too  ap- 
parent tq  require  detailed  proof.  Its  historical  origin  is 
given  in  the  Bible  in  the  account  of  Eden,  its  record  is 
engraven  in  the  whole  course  of  human  conduct,  and  its 
condnsive  attestation  is  found  in  the  deepest  conscious- 
ness of  man*s  nature.  The  sense  of  guilt  and  condem- 
nation, to  which  it  inevitably  and  legitimately  gives 
rise  in  the  human  conscience,  is  a  testimony  so  uni- 
versal, so  profound,  and  so  overwhelming  as  to  call  for 
Uttle  if  any  external  corroboration. 

2.  (?o(f  «  Displeasun  towards  Man. — ^This  is  a  doctrine 
which  of  necessity  results  from  the  preceding  one.  If 
God  be  holy,  as  the  Scriptures  represent  him,  and  as  the 
purest  forms  of  faith  depict  him,  he  cannot  but  regard 
all  sin  with  the  utmost  abhorrence,  and  he  cannot  be 
supposed  to  entertain  amicable  emotions  towards  those 
who  eommit  and  delight  in  sin.  This  feeling  in  the 
divine  mind,  however,  must  not  be  regarded  as  one  of 
vindictiveness  or  penonal  hatred.  A  pure  and  unself- 
ish being,  raised  above  the  petty  jealousies  and  haz- 
snis  of  earth,  cannot  be  conceived  as  entertaining  senri- 
ments  of  maUce,  Such  a  view  of  the  divine  nature  is 
ittoonsistent  with  the  emphatic  statements  of  Scripture 
(nich  as  that  ^  God  is  love,"  etc.),  with  the  interest  he 
stiU  takes  in  fallen  humanity  {**  God  so  loved  the  world 
that  he  gave  his  only-begotten  Son,"  etc),  and  even 
with  the  benevolent  provision  which  he  makes  in  nat^ 
uie  for  the  continuation  and  comfort  of  the  race.  In 
like  manner  Christians  are  forbidden  to  indulge  any 
malevolence  towards  their  own  personal  enemies,  much 
more  towards  their  fellow-creatures  at  large.  That  view 
of  the  Almighty  which  represents  or  imagines  him  as 
taking  any  delight  in  human  suffering  is  characteristic 
of  heathenism,  not  of  Bible  truth.    See  Love. 

Nevertheless  the  purest  ethics,  as  well  bb  the  sound- 
est theology,  demands  a  place  in  the  divine  mind  for 
that  sense  of  indignation  with  moral  evil,  and  that  call 
for  its  punishment,  which  are  instinctive  in  the  human 
breast.  In  this  light  are  to  be  interpreted  the  m^ny 
and  pointed  declarations  of  the  Bible  respecting  God's 
anger  against  sin,  and  his  inexorable  determination  to 
inflict  vengeance  upon  its  perpetrators.  Justice,  no  less 
than  mercy,  is  one  of  the  indispensable  attributes  of  a 
holy  deity.  The  ultimate  grounds  of  this  doctrine  are 
not  to  be  sought  so  much  in  any  considerations  of  ad- 
ministrative policy  or  governmental  consistency — mere 
views  of  expediency  and  safety — as  in  the  essential  con- 
tradiction of  the  divine  nature  itself  to  all  that  is  incon- 
sistent with  its  own  character. 

3.  These  premises  being  settled  as  ^he  actual  relations 
between  the  parties,  the  gprand  problem  arises.  How 
can  this  mutual  disagreement  be  removed?  That  the 
change,  if  any,  must  take  place  in  man,  is  obvious,  not 
only  because  God  is  immutable,  but  because  he  certainly 
has  not  been  at  fault.  The  offender  alone  must  make 
the  amends.  The  Being  offended  against  may  indeed 
propoae  advances  towards  recondliatioo,  as  it  belongs 


to  him  to  lay  down  the  terms  of  satisfaction,  but  these 
cannot  involve  any  concession  nor  imply  any  retraction. 
The  standard  of  righteousness  must  not  be  lowered,  nor 
wrong  exculpated.  The  case  presents  a  difficulty  in 
two  aspects,  neitiber  of  which  can  be  overlooked  in  any 
scheme  proposing  its  settlement.  They  relate  respects 
ively  to  the  past  and  the  future.  Two  questions  there- 
fore arise :  1.  How  can  the  sinful  acts  already  com- 
mitted be  properly  forgiven?  2.  How  can  their  recur- 
rence be  most  effectively  prevented  in  time  to  come? 
These  two  subordinate  problems  must  be  wrought  out 
together,  as  the  omission  to  solve  the  latter  would  ren- 
der the  solution  of  the  former  nugatory.  The  media- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ  exactly  meets  all  the  conditions  of 
both  these  problems.  It  is  spontaneous  on  the  part  of 
God,  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  Mediator,  and  does 
not  ininnge  on  the  freedom  of  man.  It  cancels  the  past 
debt,  takes  away  the  sense  of  present  guilt,  and  removes 
the  disposition  to  transgress  thereafter.  It  releases,  rec- 
onciles, and  renews  at  once.  Pardon,  peace,  purity  are 
its  harmonious  results.  Justification,  regeneration,  sanc- 
tiflcation  are  its  immunities.  The  first  frees  from  the 
judicial  sentence,  the  second  restores  to  the  heavenly 
family,  and  the  third  fits  for  life  here  and  forever.  All 
this  is  due  to  the  viearious  princifde  of  the  atonement. 
It  remains  to  show  more  particularly  how  the  substitu- 
tion of  Christ  as  a  victim  for  man  in  undergoing  the 
penalty  accomplishes  these  ends  successfully  and  satis- 
factorily. The  transfer  of  the  punishment  due  to  hu- 
man crimes,  as  effected  in  the  life  and  death  of  our  Sav- 
iour, is  not  a  mere  forensic  device,  nor  amply  a  diplo- 
matic artifice;  it  is  no  stratagem  invented  to  elude  jus- 
tice, nor  a  pretence  set  up  to  screen  impunity.  If,  with 
regard  to  its  individual  objects,  it  was  unconditional 
and  absolute,  as  Universalism  generally  on  the  one  hand 
represents  it  by  extension,  and  strict  PredestinarianiBm 
on  the  other  by  limitation,  it  would  justly  be  liable  to 
this  charge.  But  inasmuch  as  it  secures  the  permanent 
reformation  of  the  culprit  in  the  very  process  of  amnesty, 
it  is  not  purely  penal, but  also  prophylactic;  it  changes 
the  relations  of  the  sinner  by  converting  him  into  a 
saint. 

(1.)  The  chief,  if  not  the  only  difficulty  in  our  concep- 
tions of  the  method  of  Christian  redemption,  relates  to 
the  justice  of  substituting  an  innocent  for  a  guilty  per- 
son in  the  expiation  of  crime.  X^is  is,  to  be  sure,  an 
abstract  question,  but  it  is  a  fundamental  one.  Its  de- 
termination, however,  rests  with  the  Being  to  be  pla- 
cated, and  with  the  indindual  submitting  to  become  the 
victim,  rather  than  with  ourselves,  the  beneficiaries  of 
the  arrangement,  or  with  any  other  intelligences  who 
may  be  merely  spectators.  As  the  compact,  in  pursuance 
of  which  this  mediation  is  effected,  was  confined  to  the 
bosom  of  the  Godhead,  we  might  fairly  be  excused  from 
attempting  its  vindication ;  especially  as  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  regarded  as  the  contracting  parties,  are  so  iden- 
tified in  nature  and  action  that  any  moral  discrepancy 
or  personal  disagreement,  such  as  this  question  implies, 
is  necessarily  excluded.  Indeed,  if  they  two  freely  con- 
sent, as  the  plan  presupposes,  it  is  hard  to  see  who  can 
have  a  right  to  raise  a  doubt  or  utter  complaint  on  the 
subject.  Still,  to  obviate  all  cavil,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  pursue  this  point  as  far  as  we  may  without  presump- 
tion or  arrogance. . 

Instances  of  a  similar  but  far  less  extensive  vicarious 
suffering  have  occurred  in  human  history,  and  are  often 
pointed  to  as  rare  but  striking  illustrations  of  this  prin- 
ciple. These  were  applauded  at  the  time  of  their  occur- 
rence, and  have  been  commended  ever  since  by  the  com- 
mon voice  of  mankind,  without  incurring  the  imputa- 
tion of  unfairness  or  compromise.  If  we  look  into  the 
design  of  judicial  exactions,  so  far  as  human  legislation 
and  administration  enable  us  to  discern  it,  we  find  it  to 
be  fourfold :  1,  the  appeasement  of  the  wrath  of  the  in- 
jured party;  2,  the  moral  cure  of  the  offending  party; 
8,  the  allaying  of  the  sense  of  wrong  in  the  convictions 
of  the  community;  and,  4,  the  deterring  of  others  from 
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edmou  Moat  laws  for  eartfalj  letribution  bave 
chiefly  io  Tiew  the  pecmiiaiy  repantioD  of  the  witmg, 
and  the  protection  of  society  agaitist  its  racnmooe;  and 
in  these  lespects  Christ's  atonement  is  as  panllel  as  pos- 
sible. In  esses  of  capital  punishment,  with  which  the 
present  is  most  analogoas,  Uie  first  two  ends  of  penal  in- 
fliction an  necessarily  exdaded,  by  tiie  death  of  the 
murdered  and  the  execation  of  the  murderer;  so  that 
there  remain  only  the  moral  influence  and  the  (MerenttTe 
effect  upon  others  as  the  essential  objects  to  be  attained. 
See  PuHiaHMEirr.  But,  in  the  case  in  hand,  these  ex- 
ternal and  disinterested  obsenrers  can  consist  only  of  the 
angels  and  inhatntants  of  other  woridsf  inasmoch  9s  oor 
own  race  is  wholly  induded  in  the  culprit  himself.  Of 
the  moral  oonstitation  or  even  existence  of  the  latter 
of  these  two  classes  of  presumed  spectators  we  have  ab- 
solutely no  knowledge,  not  any  reason  to  suppose  that 
they  could  become  informed  of  the  transaction.  Of  the 
former  we  know  but  little  more,  and  that  little  leads  us 
to  the  belief  that  they  have  already  passed  their  proba- 
tion, and  are  therefore  incapable  of  being  influenced  by 
example,  while  the  interest  which  they  take  in  the  scene 
is  that  of  intense  satisfaction  at  its  progress  and  con- 
summation. All  objectors  are  thus  removed,  and  the 
substitution  is  ratified  by  common  consent. 

We  have  assumed  that  man^s  demurral  to  this  pro- 
cedure is  silenced  by  the  fact  of  his  being  himself  the 
oonvicL  Yet  a  prisoner  may  be  imagined  to  have  a 
right  to  protest  against  another's  taking  his  place  as  ac- 
cused or  condemned.  This,  however,  he  can  only  be 
allowed  in  court  to  do  when  he  confesses  his  crime,  and 
demands  to  bear  its  penalty  in  person.  Both  these  priv- 
ileges, if  such  they  can  be  called,  are  reserved  to  him  by 
the  scheme  under  consideration.  Nay,  he  is  required  to 
make  confession  before  be  can  avail  himself  of  the  ben- 
efits of  Christ's  mediation,  and  that  with  a  sincerity  and 
fulness  which  admit  of  no  retraction ;  and  he  is  at  last 
compelled  to  undeiigo  the  penalty  himself  unless  he  vol- 
nntttrily  and  actively  apply  for  the  exemption  offered 
him.  These  provisions  are  the  saving  clauses  of  the 
bill  of  amnesty,  and  by  virtue  of  them  the  vicarious  re- 
demption receives  its  final  approval. 

(2.)  Nevertheless  the  sinner  realizes  a  partial  effect 
of  the  atonement  unconditionally,  io  the  respite  from 
punishment  till  the  dose  of  his  earthly  career.  But  for 
this  the  whole  race,  had  been  cut  off  in  embryo  at  the 
first  transgression.  Hence  there  is  an  opportunity  for 
the  exercise  of  the  remedial  or  curative  as  well  as  pre- 
ventive influence  of  that  penal  retributkni,  which  is  tem- 
porarily suspended  and  may  be  wholly  averted  from 
himsdf.  The  only  problem  here  arising  is,  How  can 
impunity  be  allowed  without  encouraging  vice?  or  rath- 
er, to  state  it  more  radically,  How  can  the  criminal  go 
soot-free  and  yet  be  reformed?  It  has  of  late  years 
only  been  discovered  in  families,  schools,  armies,  and 
diplomacy  that  pardon  is  often  the  best  disdpline;  but 
God  knew  long  ago  the  true  philosophy  of  the  preven- 
tion of  crime.  The  spectade  of  another  suffering  the 
penalty  due  to  ourselves  has  been  found  to  be  the  most 
effectual  softener  of  the  rebd  heart,  and  the  condition 
of  genuine  contrition  is  the  best  safeguard  against  the 
abuse  of  clemency.  In  this  light  the  scheme  of  Chris- 
tian mediation  is  most  abundantly  sanctioned  by  actual 
experiment,  and  the  Cross  becomes  the  gk>iy  of  the  re- 
deemed.   See  Redemption. 

(8.)  It  is  not  to  be  imagined,  however,  that  in  this 
vicarious  atonement  Jesus  Christ  actually  experienced 
the  aggregate  amount  of  suffering  due  for  the  sins  of 
every  human  being.  In  the  first  place,  this  was  ufmeo- 
euary.  The  object  to  be  attained  was  not  a  given 
amount  of  penal  infliction,  whether  to  placate  the  Al- 
mighty, to  reform  the  offender,  or  to  vindicate  the  stat- 
utes infhusted.  This  is  obvious  from  the  foregoing  dis- 
cussion. Had  these  ends  rigidly  required  an  exact  bal- 
ance-flheet  of  debit  and  credit  on  this  basis,  no  substitu- 
tion or  vicarious  satisfaction  had  been  admissible  at  alL 
The  strict  terms  of  the  law  are, "  The  soul  that  sinneth, 


f^  shall  die."  The  mediatioii  under  eonsidention  was 
an  eqmwaleHt,  such  as  n>et  the  moral  design  of  the  pen- 
alhr.  Nor  is  it  correct  to  argue  that  as.man  inanred 
mfinite  guilt  by  sinning  against  infinite  holiness,  so 
Christ  offined  an  infinite  satisfaction  by  reason  of  his 
divine  and  perfect  nature.  Neither  part  of  this  propo- 
sition is  tenable.  No  finite  creature  is  capaUe  of  infi- 
nite guilt,  not  even  the  sum  tcrtal  c^  all  humanity,  for  it 
is  limited  both  in  its  numbers  and  natm«,  andso  is  like- 
wise the  som  of  its  sins.  Christ  therefore  did  not  need 
to  make  an  infinite  atonement,  but  only  an  adequate  or 
commensurate  one.  His  expiation  was  suffident,  liot 
because  it  was  made  bv  his  divine  nature — ^for  that  was 
by  hjrpothests  incapable  and  incompetent— but  because 
it  contained  such  a  degree  of  merit,  in  view  of  its  com- 
pleteness and  the  exalted  character  of  the  offerer,  that 
the  divine  Being  could  consistently  accept  it  «»  heu  of 
the  actual  obedience  of  the  race  represented,  and  thus 
remit  the  penalty  due  them.  In  the  next  place,  an  ab- 
solute equality  or  identity  of  retribution  was  inqtotnbU 
in  the  remedial  scheme.  The  suppontaon  that  Jesus 
endured — ^whether  during  his  whole  lifetime,  or  in  the 
brief  agonies  of  the  garden  and  the  cross — ^the  sum  total 
of  the  torments  that  will  be  and  that  would  have  been 
experienced  by  the  eternally  damned,  is  nmply  prqMS- 
terous.  Not  only  had  he  no  opportunity  for  this,  but 
he  was  not  capable  of  it,  dther  physically  or  spiritually. 
His  bodily  pain  was  such,  indeed,  as  to  take  his  life,  but 
other  men  have  known  as  great,  if  not  greater.  His 
mental  anguish,  especially  the  hiding  of  his  Father's 
face,  was  so  intense  as  to  literally  break  his  heart;  but  it 
cannot  have  been  the  same,  eith<»'  in  character,  extent, 
or  continuance,  as  the  everiasting  pangs  of  consdons 
guilt  All  that  was  practicable,  in  him  as  a  substitute 
for  man,  was  to  undergo  an  ordeal  as  similar  in  kind 
and  degree  as  his  pure  human  nature  would  admit.  In 
this  sense  he  drank  the  bitter  cup  of  atonement  to  its 
very  dregs,  but  it  was  not  the  identical  draught  intend- 
ed for  mankind.  Finally,  such  an  absolute  vicarious- 
ness  would  have  been  ttseles*,  and  that  in  two  most  vital 
respects :  it  would  so  fuUy  have  exhausted  the  penal^ 
for  all  poffiible  or  foreseen  human  tran^ression  as  to 
render  the  personal  punishment  of  any  offender  there- 
after impossible,  because  unjust;  and  it  would  have  been 
no  gain  or  saving  of  suffering  on  the  whole,  but  a  mere 
shifting  of  a  spedfic  load  from  the  shoulders  of  one  be- 
ing to  those  of  another.  No  larger  average  of  happi- 
ness could  have  resulted,  nor  any  greater  glory  redound- 
ed to  God.  Such  an  atonement  would  have  defeated 
instead  of  furthering  the  niain  design  of  its  merdfiil 
Ptojector.  It  would  have  been  fatal  to  all  the  advan- 
tages seen  above  to  be  secured  by  Christ's  mediation. 
See  Vicarious  Suffekimq. 

Mediator,  a  person  who  intervenes  between  two 
parties  at  variance,  in  order  to  reconcile  them.  The 
term  does  not  occur  in  the  Old  Test.,  but  the  idea  b  con- 
tained in  that  remarkable  passage  (Job  ix,  S3)  which  is 
rendered  in  the  Auth.  Vera. "  Neither  Is  there  any  days- 
man betwixt  us,  that  might  lay  his  hand  upon  us  both."^ 
The  Hebrew  words  are,  Dio;  ll'^sio  *'3''5'^a"«3!?  &<i 
!ir  ad-b?  hn;> ;  literaUy,  **  There  is  not  betwea^  us\  re- 
prover—he  shall  place  his  hand  upon  us  both.*^  This 
the  Sept  translates,  or  rather  paraphrases,  ii^6  i^  6  fu- 
triri^g  ^fi&v,  Kai  iXryx^v,  Koi  dtaicovanf  dvofxiirov  apf 
^oripotv.  See  Datsman.  In  the  New  Test,  it  is  the 
invariable  rendering  of  /ueovri/c*  a  'V'ord  which  is  rather 
rare  in  classical  Greek — Polybius  and  Ludan  bein|p,  it 
would  appear,  nearly  the  only  classical  authon  who  em- 
ploy it  (see  Robinson,  iV.-r.  Lex.  s.  v.).  Its  meaning, 
however,  is  not  difficult  to  determine.  This  seems  evi- 
dently to  be,  qui  medio  inter  duo  stat — he  who  takes  a  mid- 
dle position  between  two  parties,  and  prindpally  with  the 
view  of  removing  thdr  differences.  Thus  Siddas  para- 
phrases the  word  by  ftieiyyvo^y  and  also  by  ^yyi%ri7f , 
fuooQ  Svo  fUpHiv.  In  the  SepL  the  word  appears  to 
occur  only  onoe,  namdy,  in  the  above  passage  of  Job. 
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1.  It  is  ued,  in  an  aooommodated  sense,  by  many  of 
Uie  ancient  iatben^  to  denote  one  who  uUervmet  between 
heo  diapenmttiont.  Hence  it  is  applied  by  tbem  to  John 
the  Baptist,  because  be  came,  as  it  were,  between  the 
Mosaic  and  Christian  dispensations.  Thus  Greg.  Nazi- 
anscn  {Orai^  xxxix,p.638)  calls  him  6  waXaias  Kai  viaf 
fuainK.  Theophylact,  commenting  on  Matt,  iii,  gives 
bim  the  same  denomination. 

2.  Again,  it  signifies,  in  its  more  proper  sense,  an  vi- 
termmcius,  or  ambassador,  one  who  stands  bb  the  chan- 
nel of  commanication  between  two  contracting  parties. 
Thus  most  commentatorB  think  that  the  apostle  Paul, 
in  GaLiii,  19,  calls  Moses  mediatory  because  he  conveyed 
the  expression  of  God's  will  to  the  people,  and  reported 
to  God  their  wants,  wishes,  and  determinations.  In  ref- 
erence to  this  passage  of  Scripture,  Basil  (Z>e  Spiritu 
S<melo,  cap.  xiv),  says,  **  Mosen  figuram  representdsse 
qoando  inter  Denm  et  populum  intermedins  extiterit." 
Many  ancient  and  modem  divines,  however,  are  of  opin- 
ion that  Christ  himself,  and  not  Moses,  is  here  meant  by 
the  apostle,  and  this  view  would  seem  to  be  confirmed  by 
comparing  Dent  xxxtii,  2  with  Acts  vii,  88><62.  Christ 
it  was  who,  sarrounded  by  angelic  spirits,  communicated 
with  Moses  on  Mount  SinaL  On  this  point,  the  words 
of  the  learned  and  pious  Chrysostom,  on  GaL  iii,  are 
very  express :  "  Here,"  says  he, "  Paul  calls  Christ  Me- 
diator, declaring  thereby  that  he  existed  before  the  law, 
and  that  by  him  the  law  was  leveated."  This  applica- 
tion of  the  passage  will  be  the  more  evident  if  we  con- 
sider the  scope  of  the  apostle's  argument,  which  evi- 
dently is  to  point  out  the  dignity  of  the  law.  How 
oonid  he  present  a  clearer  demonstration  of  this  than  by 
showing  that  it  was  the  second  person  of  the  ever- 
blessed  Trinity  who  stood  forth  on  the  mount  to  com- 
monicate  between  God  the  Father  and  his  creature 
man !  Moreover,  to  contradistinguish  Christ's  media- 
tion from  that  of  Moses,  the  former  is  emphatically 
styled  fueirrfc  KptirrovoQ  SiadifKrft  (Heb. viii, 6).  This, 
however,  implies  that  Moses  was  the  mediator  of  the 
former  covenant,  and  Eadie,  in  his  Commentary  on  Ga- 
laiiam  (ad  loc.),  shows  at  length  that  this  is  the  meaning 
of  the  passage,  in  opposition  to  all  other  views.  Moses  is 
likewise  often  styled  ^^0*^0,  or  mediator,  in  the  rab- 
binical writings  (see  Scbottgen  and  Wetstein,  ad  loc.). 
But  be  this  as  it  may,  far  more  emphatically  and  officially 

S.  Chbist  is  caUed  Mediator  (1  Tim.  ii,  6;  Heb.  viii, 
6:  ix,  15;  xii,  24).  by  virtue  of  the  reconciliation  he  has 
effected  between  a  justly-offended  God  and  his  rebel- 
lioas  creature  man  (see  Grotius,  De  Satie/aciione  Chriaii, 
cap.  viii).  In  this  sense  of  the  term  Moses  was,  on 
many  occasions,  an  eminent  type  of  Christ.  The  latter, 
however,  was  not  Mediator  merely  by  reason  of  his 
coming  between  QoA  and  his  creatures,  as  certain  here- 
tics would  affirm  (see  Cyril.  Alex.  Dial,  I  de.  Saneta 
Trmiiaie^  p^  410),  but  because  he  appeased  his  wrath, 
and  made  reconciliation  for  iniquity.  ^^  Christ  b  the 
Mediator,**  observes  Theophylact,  commenting  on  GaL 
iii,  ''of  two»  i.  e.  of  GtA  and  man.  He  exercises  this 
office  between  both  by  making  peace,  and  putting  a  stop 
to  that  spiritoal  war  which  man  wages  against  God. 
To  aecomplish  this  he  assomed  our  nature,  joining  in  a 
marvellous  manner  the  human,  by  reason  of  sin  un- 
friendly, to  the  divine  nature.*'  **  Hence,"  he  adds,  ^  he 
maide  reconciliation."  (Ecnmenius  expresses  similar 
sentiments  on  the  same  passage  of  Scripture.  Again, 
C^yril,  in  his  work  before  quoted,  remarks:  ^'He  is  es- 
teemed Mediator  because  the  divine  and  human  nature 
being  di^ointed  by  sin,  be  has  shown  them  united  in 
his  own  person ;  uid  in  this  manner  he  reunites  us  to 
(jod  the  Father."  If,  in  addition  to  the  above  general 
remarks,  ooofirmed  by  many  of  the  most  ancient  and 
orthodox  fathers  of  the  Church,  we  consider  the  three 
great  <^fice$  which  holy  Scripture  assigns  to  Christ  bb 
.Saiiiour  of  the  world,  viz.  those  of  prophety  prieet^  and 
Unfff  a  further  and  more  ample  illustration  will  be  af- 
forded of  his  Mediatonhip. 


(1.)  One  of  the  first  and  most  palpable  predictions 
which  we  have  of  the  prophetic  character  of  Christ  is 
that  of  Moses  (Deut.  xvui,  15):  "^  The  Lord  thy  God  will 
raise  np  unto  thee  a  prophet  from  the  midst  of  thee,  of 
thy  brethren,  like  unto  me ;  unto  him  ye  shall  hearken." 
That  this  refers  to  Christ  we  are  assured  by  the  inspired 
apoetle  Peter  (Acts  iii,  22).  Again,  in  Isaiah  Ixi,  1,  3, 
Christ's  consecration  to  the  prophetic  office,  together 
with  its  sacred  and  gracious  functi<Hi8,  is  emphatically 
set  forth  (see  Luke  iv,  16-21,  where  Christ  applies  this 
passage  to  himself).  In  order,  then,  to  sustain  this  part 
of  hu  mediatorial  office,  and  thus  work  out  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  world,  we  may  see  the  necessity  there  was 
that  Messiah  should  be  both  God  and  man.  It  belongs 
to  a  prophet  to  expound  the  law,  declare  the  wiU  of  God, 
and  foretell  things  to  come :  all  this  was  done,  and  that 
in  a  singular  and  eminent  manner,  by  Christ,  our  prophet 
(Matt.  V,  21,  etc ;  John  i,8).  All  light  comes  from  this 
prophet.  The  apostle  shows  that  all  ministers  are  but 
stars  which  shine  by  a  borrowed  light  (2  Cor.  iii,  6, 7). 
All  the  prophets  of  the  Old,  and  all  the  prophets  anid 
teachers  of  the  New  Testament,  lighted  their  tapers  at 
this  torch  (Luke  xxi,  1 5).  It  was  Christ  who  preached 
by  Noah  (1  Pet.  iii,  19),  taught  the  Israelites  in  the  wil- 
derness (Acts  vii,  87),  and  still  teaches  by  his  ministers 
(Eph.  iv,  1 1, 12).  On  this  subject  bishop  Butler  {A  nai- 
ogyy  part  ii,  ch.  v)  says :  ^*  He  was,  by  way  of  eminence, 
tJ^  prophety  *  the  prophet  that  should  come  into  the 
worid'  (John  vi,  14)  to  declare  the  divine  wilL  He  pub- 
lished anew  the  law  of  nature,  which  men  had  corrupt- 
ed, and  the  very  knowledge  of  which,  to  some  d^iee, 
was  lost  among  diem.  He  taught  mankind,  taught  us 
authoritatively,  to  live  soberiy,  righteously,  and  godly 
in  this  present  world,  in  expectation  of  the  future  judg- 
ment of  God.  He  confirmed  the  truth  of  this  moral 
system  of  nature,  and  gave  us  additi<»ial  evidence  of  it, 
the  evidence  of  testimony.  He  distinctly  revealed  the 
manner  in  which  God  would  be  worshipped,  the  efficacy 
of  repentance,  and  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  a 
future  life.  Thus  he  was  a  prophet  in  a  sense  in  which 
no  other  ever  was."  Hence  the  force  of  the  term  6  X6- 
yo£y  by  which  John  designates  Christ    See  Prophet. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  had  the  second  person  of  the 
Trinity  come  to  us  in  all  the  majesty  of  his  divine  nat- 
ure, we  could  not  have  approached  him  as  our  instruc- 
tor. The  Israelites,  terrified  at  the  exhibitions  of  Deity, 
cried  out  that  the  Lord  might  not  so  treat  with  them 
again ;  it  was  then  that  he,  in  gracious  condescension  to 
their  feelings,  promised  to  communicate  with  them  in 
future  through  a  prophet  like  unto  Moses.  The  son  of 
(jod,  in  assuming  the  fonn  of  an  humble  man,  became 
accessible  to  alL  This  condescension,  moreover,  enabled 
him  to  sympathize  with  his  clients  in  all  their  trials 
(Heb.  ii,  17, 18 ;  iv,  14, 15).  Thus  we  perceive  the  con- 
nection of  Christ's  prophetic  office — ^he  being  both  (lod 
and  man — ^with  the  salvation  of  man.  On  this  subject 
Chiysostom  {HomiL  cxxxiv,  tom.  v,  p.  860)  remarks : 
**A  mediator,  unless  he  has  a  union  and  communion 
with  the  parties  for  whom  he  mediates,  possesses  not  tlie 
essential  qualities  of  a  mediator.  When  Christ,  there- 
fore, became  mediator  between  God  and  man  (1  Tim.  ii, 
etc),  it  was  indispensable  that  he  should  be  both  God 
and  man."  Macarius,  also  (HomiL  vi,  97),  on  this  ques- 
tion more  pointedly  observes :  "The  Lord  came  and  took 
his  body  from  the  virgin ;  for  if  he  had  appeared  among 
us  in  his  naked  divinity,  who  could  bear  the  sight?  But 
he  spoke  as  roan  to  us  men." 

Again,  the  Redeemer  was  not  only  to  propound,  ex- 
plain, and  enforce  €rod's  law,  but  it  was  needful  that  he 
should  give  a  practical  proof  of  obedience  to  it  in  his 
own  person  (comp.  Koro.  v,  19).  Now,  if  he  had  not 
been  many  he  could  not  have  been  subject  to  the  law; 
hence  it  is  said,  GaL  iv,  4,  **  When  the  fulness  of  the 
time  was  come,  God  sent  forth  his  son,  made  of  a  wom- 
an, made  under  the  law ;"  and  if  he  had  not  been  (Sod, 
he  could  not,  by  keeping  the  law,  have  merited  forgive- 
ness for  us,  for  be  had  done  but  what  was  required  of 
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him.  It  was  the  fact  of  his  being  very  God  and  very 
man  which  ooDstituted  the  merit  of  Christ's  obedience. 

(2.)  Moreover,  in  working  out  the  mighty  scheme  of 
redemption  the  mediator  must  assume  the  office  of  priest. 
To  this  office  he  was  solemnly  appointed  by  God  (Psa. 
ex,  4;  Heb.  v,  10),  being  qualified  for  it  by  his  incarna- 
tion (Hebw  X,  6,  7),  and  he  accomplished  all  the  ends 
thereof  by  his  sacrificial  death  (Heb.  ix,  11, 12) ;  as  in 
sustaining  his  prophetic  character,  m>  in  thitj  his  Ddty 
and  humanity  will  be  seen.  According  to  the  exhibition 
of  type  and  declaration  of  prophecy,  the  mediator  must 
die,  and  thus  rescue  us  sinners  from. death  by  destroy- 
ing him  who  had  the  power  of  death.  "  But  we  see 
Jesus,"  says  the  apostle  (Hebw  ii,  9),  ''who  was  made  a 
little  lower  than  the  angels  for  the  suffering  of  death, 
crowned  with  glory  and  honor,  that  he  by  the  grace  of 
God  should  taste  death  for  every  man.  Forasmuch, 
then,  as  the  children  are  partakers  of  flesh  and  blood, 
he  also  himself  likewise  took  part  of  the  same,  that 
through  death  he  might  destroy  him  who  had  the  pow- 
er of  death,  that  is,  the  deviL"  On  the  other  hand,  had 
he  not  been  God  he  could  not  have  raised  himself  from 
the  dead.  '*  I  lay  down  my  life  (saith  he,  John  x,  17, 
18),  and  take  it  up  again."  He  had  not  had  a  life  to 
lay  down  if  he  had  not  been  man,  for  the  Godhead 
could  not  die ;  and  if  he  had  not  been  God,  he  could  not 
have  acquired  merit  by  laying  it  down :  it  must  be  his 
own,  and  not  in  the  power  of  another,  else  his  volunta- 
rily surrendering  himself  unto  death---as  he  did  on  the 
charge  that  he,  being  only  man,  made  himself  equal 
with  God— was  an  act  of  suicide^  and  consequently  an 
act  of  blasphemy  against  God !  It  was,  then,  the  m3rste- 
rious  union  of  both  natures  in  the  one  person  of  Christ 
which  constituted  the  estenticd  s^ry  of  his  vicarious 
obedience  and  death. 

Nor  are  the  two  natures  of  Christ  more  apparent  in 
his  death  than  they  are  in  the  intereeetion  which  he  ever 
liveth  to  make  in  behalf  of  all  who  come  unto  God  by 
him  (Heb.  vii,  25).  The  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  teaches  us  (chaps,  vii,  ix)  that  the  high-priest 
under  the  Levitical  dispensation  typified  Christ  in  his 
intercessory  character:  as  the  high-priest  entered  alone 
within  the  holiest  place  of  the  tabernacle  once  a  year 
with  the  blood  of  the  sacrifice  in  his  hands,  and  the 
names  of  the  twelve  tribes  upon  his  heart,  so  Christ, 
having  offered  up  himself  as  a  lamb  without  spot  unto 
God,  has  gone  into  glory  bearing  on  his  heart  the  names 
of  his  redeemed.  We  may  then  ask  with  the  apostle 
(Rom.  viii,  83),  **  Who  shall  lay  anything  to  the  charge 
of  God's  elect?  It  is  God  that  Justifieth,  who  is  he 
that  condemneth?  It  is  Christ  that  died,  yea  rather, 
that  is  risen  again,  who  is  even  at  the  right  hand  of 
(lod,  who  also  maketh  interceteion  for  us."  In  this  part 
of  bis  mediatorial  work  God's  incommunicaUe  attributes 
of  ommedenoej  ommpresenee,  and  ommpotenoe  are  seen. 
He  must  thenefore  have  been  God,  and  on  the  ground 
of  his  being  able  from  personal  experience  to  sympa- 
thise with  the  suffering  members  of  his  mystical  body, 
he  must  have  been  man ;  being  perfect  God  and  perfect 
man,  he  is  then  a  perfect  interceeeor, 

(8.)  We  come,  lastly,  to  notice  Christ's  mediatorial 
character  as  Jang,  The  limits  of  this  article  will  not 
admit  of  our  even  alluding  to  the  varied  and  multiplied 
passages  of  Scripture  which  delineate  Christ  as  "  Head 
over  all  things  to  the  Church"  (see  Psa.  ii,  6 ;  Ixx ;  Isa. 
xxxii,  1 :  Dan.  ix,  25 ;  Col.  i,  17,  18,  etc).  Suffice  it 
here  to  say  that  Christ  could  not,  without  the  concur- 
rence of  his  dioine  nature,  gather  and  govern  the  Church, 
protect  and  defend  it  against  all  assailants  open  and 
secret,  and  impart  to  it  his  Holy  Spirit,  to  enlighten 
and  renew  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men  and  subdue  Sa- 
tan— all  these  are  acts  of  his  kingly  office. 

Such,  then,  is  the  work  of  Christ's  mediatorship — 
salvation  revealed  by  him  as  prophet,  procured  by  him 
as  priest,  and  applied  by  him  as  king— the  work  of  the 
whole  person  wherein  both  natures  are  engaged.  Hence 
it  is  that  some  of  the  ancients  speaking  of  it,  designate  i 


it  Otavipiiai  Ivcpycia,  ''a  divine-human  operation"  (see 
Dionys.  Areopag.  Epist,  IV  ad  Caiam  Damatcenum,  iii, 
19). 

Thus  Jesus  Christ  is  the  mediator  between  an  offend- 
ed God  and  sinful  man  (1  Tim.  ii,  5).  Both  Jews  and 
Gentiles  have  a  notion  of  a  mediator :  the  Jews  call  the 
Messiah  M^SSK,  the  Mediator,  or  Middle  One.  The 
Persians  call  their  god  Mithras  fuoirrtCf  a  mediator ;  and 
the  demons,  with  the  heathens,  seem  to  be,  according 
to  them,  mediators  between  the  superior  gods  and  men. 
Indeed,  the  whole  religion  of  paganism  was  a  system 
of  mediation  and  intercession.  The  idea,  therefore,  of 
salvation  by  a  mediator  is  not  so  novel  or  restricted  as 
some  imagine ;  and  the  Scriptures  of  truth  inform  us 
that  it  is  only  by  this  way  human  beings  can  arrive  to 
eternal  felicity  (Acts  iv,  12;  John  xiv,  6).  Man,  in  his 
state  of  innocence,  was  in  friendship  with  God ;  but, 
by  sinning  against  him,  he  exposed  himself  to  his  just 
displeasure ;  his  powers  became  enfeebled,  and  his  heart 
filled  with  enmity  against  him  (Rom.  viii,  6) ;  he  was 
driven  out  of  his  paradisaical  Eden,  and  was  totalh'  in- 
capable of  returning  to  God,  and  making  satisfaction  to 
his  justice.  Jesus  Christ,  therefore,  was  the  appointed 
mediator  to  bring  about  reconciliation  (Gen.  iii,  12; 
CoL  i,  21) ;  and  in  the  fulness  of  time  he  came  into  this 
world,  obeyed  the  law,  satisfied  justice,  and  brought  his 
people  into  a  state  of  grace  and  favor ;  yea,  into  a  more 
exalted  state  of  friendship  with  God  than  was  lost  by 
thefaU(Eph.ii,18). 

We  have  seen  above  some  of  the  reasons  why  in  or- 
der to  accomplish  this  work  it  was  necessary  that  the 
Mediator  should  be  God  and  man  in  one  person.  We 
may  spexafy  the  foUowing  in  addition,  (a)  It  was  nec- 
essary that  he  should  be  man :  1.  That  he  might  be  re- 
lated to  those  to  whom  he  was  to  be  a  mediator  and  re- 
deemer (PhiL  ii,  8;  Heb.  ii,  11-17).  2.  That  sin  might 
be  atoned  for,  and  satisfaction  made  in  the  same  nat- 
ure which  had  sinned  (Rom.  v,  17-21 ;  viii,  8).  8.  It 
was  meet  that  the  mediator  should  be  man,  that  he 
might  be  capable  of  suffering  death  ^  for,  as  God,  he 
could  not  die,  and  without  shedding  of  blood  there  was 
no  lemission  (Heb.  ii,  10, 15;  viii,  8-6;  ix,  15-28;  1  Pet. 
iii,  18).  4.  It  was  necessary  that  he  should  be  a  holy 
and  righteous  man,  free  from  all  sin,  that  he  might  of- 
fer himself  without  spot  to  God  (Heb.  vii,  26  j  ix,  14; 
i,  19;  1  Pet.  ii,  22.  (6)  But  it  was  not  enough  that  the 
mediator  should  be  truly  man,  and  an  innocent  person ; 
he  must  be  more  than  a  man;  it  was  requisite  that 
he  should  be  really  God.  1.  No  mere  man  could  have 
entered  into  a  covenant  with  God  to  mediate  between 
him  and  sinful  men  (Rom.  ix,  5 ;  Heb.  i,  8 ;  1  Tim. 
iii,  16 ;  Tit.  ii,  18).  2.  He  must  be  God,  to  give  virtue 
and  value  to  his- obedience  and  sufferings  (John  xx,  28; 
Acts  XX,  28 ;  2  Pet.  ii,  1 ;  PhiL  ii,  5-11).  8.  The  Me- 
diator being  thus  God  and  man,  we  are  encouraged  to 
hope  in  him.  In  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  the  object 
of  trust  is  brought  nearer  to  ourselves.  If  he  were 
God  and  not  roan,  we  should  approach  him  with  fear 
and  dread ;  and  if  he  were  man  and  not  God,  we  should 
be  guilty  of  idolatry  to  worship  and  trust  in  him  at  all 
(Jer.  xvii,  5).  The  plan  of  salvation  by  such  a  Medi- 
ator is  therefore  the  most  suitable  to  human  beings; 
for  here  "  Mercy  and  truth  are  met  together,  righteona- 
ness  and  peace  have  kissed  each  other"  (Psa.  Ixxxv,  10). 

The  properties  of  Christ  as  Mediator  are  these :  1.  He 
is  the  only  Mediator  (I  Tim.  ii,  4).  Praying,  therefore, 
to  saints  and  angels  is  an  error  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  has  no  countenance  from  Scripture.  2.  Christ  is  a 
Mediator  of  men  only,  not  of  angels ;  good  angels  need 
not  any ;  and  as  for  evil  angels,  none  is  provided  nor 
admitted.  8.  He  is  the  Mediator  both  for  Jews  and 
Gentiles  (Rph.  ii,  18;  1  John  ii,2).  4.  He  is  the  Medi- 
ator both  for  Old  and  New  Testament  saints.  5.  He  is 
a  suitable,  constant, willing,  and  prevalent  Mediator;  his 
mediation  always  succeeds,  and  is  infallible. 

For  a  more  ample  view  of  this  important  subject, 
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FlftTel,  Pcautratia  of  ShamUr,  toL  Ui  (Genera,  fotio), 
vii,  1,  in  which  the  views  of  the  Romish  Chureh  aie 
aUv  oontroverted.  See  also  Brindey  (John),  Chritft 
AtMUion  (Lond.  1667, 8vo) ;  GiU's  Body  of  Divmiiy/i, 
336;  Witau  (Earn.  Fad,  Ub.  ii,  c.  4;  Poller's  Gotpel  its 
owii1F«lfieff,ch.iv,p.3;  Hnmon's Christ CrueiJied,pAGSf 
etc;  Owen,  On  the  Person  of  Christ ;  Goodwin's  Worhs^ 
bu  iii ;  M'Laughlan,  Ckriffs  Mediaiorship  (Edinb.  1858) ; 
Kido,if«UlCyc^8.T.;  Buck^TheoLDict,B.r,\  Amer, 
PrtA,  Rec,  18(53,  p.  419.    See  Atohkment. 

Medicamentum,  or  MeoicTna  corporis  et 
MENTIS,  a  name  occasionally  found  in  the  writings  of 
the  Church  fathers  sa  a  synonyme  of  our  term  "  the  Lords 
Supper,^  Ignatius  and  others  not  unusually  speak  of 
**  the  medicine  of  immortality,"  "  medicine  or  preserva- 
tive of  the  souL"  See  Kiddle,  Christian  AntiquitieSf  p. 
551. 

Medid,  THK  HouaB  op,  one  of  the  most  noted  fam- 
ilies of  Italy*8  nobility,  figures  so  largely  in  the  ecclesi- 
astical history  of  medisval  times  and  the  days  of  the 
Benatflsanoe  that  we  cannot  pass  it  without  a  some- 
what detailed  account  of  its  diiferent  members. 

1.  The  early  history  of  the  family  of  the  Medici  is 
obscure,  although  some  authors  have  traced  their  gene- 
alogy from  the  age  of  Charlemagne.  But  it  must  be 
lemembered  that  these  genealogies  were  made  after  the 
elevation  of  this  family  to  supreme  power  in  the  repub- 
lic of  Florence — a  position  which  they  attained  only 
by  degrees,  after  the  accumulation  of  wealth  sufficient 
to  control  the  aifidrs  of  the  Italian  nation.  It  appears, 
however,  from  authentic  monuments,  that  many  indi- 
viduals of  this  family  had  signalized  themselves  on  va- 
rious important  occasions  even  in  early  times.  Gio- 
vanni de'  Medici,  in  the  year  1261,  with  a  body  of  only 
one  hundred  Florentines,  forced  his  way  through  the 
Milanese  army,  then  besieging  the  fortress  of  Scuperia, 
and  entered  the  place  with  the  loss  of  twenty  lives. 
Franoeaoo  de'  Medici  was  at  the  head  of  the  magistracy 
of  Florence  in  1348,  at  the  time  when  the  black  plague, 
which  had  desolated  so  large  a  portion  of  the  world,  ex- 
tended ita  ravages  to  that  city.  Salvestro  de'  Medici 
acquired  great  reputation  by  his  temperate  but  firm  re- 
sistance to  the  nobles,  who,  in  order  to  secure  their 
power,  aoeused  those  who  opposed  them  of  being  at^ 
taehed  to  the  party  of  the  Ghibelines,  then  in  great 
odium  at  Floxenoe.  The  persons  so  accused  were  said 
to  be  oimnomM  (admonished),  and  by  that  act  were  ex- 
eluded  from  all  offices  of  government  In  the  year  1879, 
Salvestro,  being  chosen  chief  magistrate,  exerted  his 
power  to  reform  this  abuse,  which  was  not,  however,  ef- 
fected without  a  vident  commotion,  several  of  the  no- 
bility losing  their  lives  in  the  attempt.  It  is  from  this 
time  that  we  date  the  rise  of  the  Medici  to  prominence 
in  political,  and  finally  also  in  ecclesiastical  affairs. 

2.  The  founder,  however,  of  that  almost  regal  great- 
ness which  the  Medici  enjoyed  for  more  than  two  cen- 
turies was  not  Salvestro,  who  first  received  great  public 
diitinciions,  but  Giovanni  de'  MedicL  His  immense 
wealth,  honorably  acquired  by  commeroial  dealings, 
which  had  already  rendered  the  name  of  Medici  cele- 
brated in  Europe,  was  expended  with  liberality  and 
magnificence.  Of  a  mild  temper  and  averse  to  cabals, 
Giovanni  de'  Medici  did  not  attempt  to  set  up  a  party, 
but  contented  himself  with  the  pUoe  in  the  public  coun- 
cils to  which  even  his  enemies  declared  him  entitled  in 
virtue  of  his  eminence,  his  acquirements,  and  the  purity 
of  hia  character.  He  died  in  1429,  leaving  to  his  sons, 
Cosmo  and  Lorenzo,  a  heritage  of  wealth  and  honors 
hitherto  unparalleled  in  the  republic. 

Coamo  (bom  1389,  died  1464),  on  whom  was  grate- 
fully bestowed  the  honored  title  of  ^  Father  of  his  coun- 
try," reaUy  began  the  glorious  epoch  of  the  Medici. 
Cosmo's  life,  except  during  a  short  period,  when  the  Al- 
bizzi  and  other  rivals  re-established  a  successful  opposi- 
tion against  the  polity  and  credit  of  the  Medici,  was 
one  aniatcniipfced  course  of  prosperity;  at  once  a  mn- 


nifioent  patron  and  a  successful  cultivator  of  art  and  lit- 
erature, he  did  more  than  any  other  sovereign  in  Europe 
to  revive  the  study  of  the  ancient  classics,  and  to  foster 
a  taste  for  mental  culture.  He  assembled  around  him 
learned  men  of  every  nation,  and  gave  liberal  support 
to  numerous  Greek  scholars,  whom  the  subjection  of 
Constantinopie  by  the  Turks  had  driven  into  exile ;  and 
by  his  foundation  of  an  academy  for  the  study  of  the 
philosophy  of  Plato,  and  of  a  library  of  Greek,  Latin, 
and  Oriental  MSS.,  he  inaugurated  a  new  sera  in  mod- 
em learning  and  art.  In  the  lifetime  of  his  father, 
Cosmo  had  engaged  not  only  in  the  extensive  business 
by  which  the  family  had  acquired  its  wealth,  but  also 
in  tJie  affaira  of  state.  Such  was  his  authority  and  rep- 
utation that  in  the  year  1414,  when  Balthasar  Cossa, 
who  had  been  elected  pope,  and  had  assumed  the  name 
of  John  XXIII,  was  summoned  to  attend  the  Council  of 
Constance,  he  chose  to  be  accompanied  by  Cosmo  de' 
Medici,  among  other  men  of  eminence,  whose  characters 
might  countenance  his  cause.  By  this  council,  which 
continued  nearly  four  years,  Balthasar  was  deprived  of 
his  pontifical  dignity,  and  Otto  Colonna,  who  took  the 
name  of  Martin  Y,  was  elected  pope.  Cosmo  did  not 
desert  in  adversity  the  man  to  whom  he  had  attached 
himself  in  proi4)erity.  At  the  expense  of  a  large  sum 
of  money,  he  redeemed  him  from  the  hands  of  the  duke 
of  Bavaria,  who  had  seized  upon  his  person ;  and  after- 
wards gave  him  a  hospitable  shelter  at  Florence  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  The  successful  pontiff,  in- 
stead of  resenting  the  kindness  shown  to  his  rival,  soon 
afterwards  paid  a  public  visit  to  Florence,  where,  on  the 
formal  submission  of  Balthasar,  and  at  the  request  of 
the  Medici,  he  created  the  ex-pope  a  cardinal,  with  the 
privilege  of  taking  the  first  place  in  the  sacred  college. 
The  new-made  cardinal  died  in  1419,  and  it  was  rumored 
that  the  Medici  at  his  death  possessed  themselves  of 
immense  wealth  which  he  had  acquired  during  his  pon- 
tificate. This  mmor  was  afterwards  encouraged  by 
those  who  well  knew  its  falsehood.  The  true  source  of 
the  wealth  of  the  Medici  was  their  superior  talents  and 
application  to  business,  and  the  property  of  the  cardinal 
was  scarcely  sufficient  to  discharge  his  debts  and  lega- 
cies. During  the  retirement  of  his  latter  days,  his  hap- 
piest hours  were  devoted  to  the  study  of  letters  and 
philosophy,  and  the  conversation  of  learned  men.  He 
also  endowed  numerous  religious  houses,  and  built  a  hos- 
pital at  Jenisalem  for  the  relief  of  distressed  pilgrims. 

3.  Cosmo's  grandson,  Lorenzo,  afterwards  sumamed 
the  "  Magnificent"  (bom  Jan.  1, 1448,  died  April  8, 1492), 
was  intr^uced  to  a  knowledge  of  public  affairs,  on  ac- 
count of  the  infirmities  of  his  father,  immediately  upon 
the  decease  of  Cosmo.  Though  only  a  youth,  he  was 
at  once  pushed  forward  to  take  upon  himself  the  work 
supposed  to  belong  to  a  much  raaturer  mind.  To  afford 
him  a  clearer  insight  into  political  affairs  than  he  could 
secure  at  home,  he  was  sent  to  visit  the  principal  courts 
in  Italy.  Upon  the  accession  of  Sixtus  IV  to  the  papal 
throne,  he  went,  with  other  citizens  of  Florence,  to  con- 
gratulate the  new  pope,  and  was  invested  with  the  office 
of  treasurer  of  the  holy  see;  and  whUe  at  Rome  embraced 
the  opportunity  to  add  to  the  remains  of  ancient  art 
which  his  family  had  collected.  One  of  the  first  events 
after  he  undertook  the  administration  of  affairs  was  a 
revolt  of  the  inhabitants  of  Volterra,  on  account  of  a  dis- 
pute with  the  Florentine  republic.  By  the  recommen- 
dation of  Lorenzo,  force  was  used,  and  the  result  was  the 
sack  of  Volterra.  Like  his  grandfather,  he  encouraged 
literature  and  the  arts,  employed  learned  men  to  collect 
choice  books  and  antiquities  for  him  from  every  part  of 
the  known  world,  established  printing-presses  in  his  do- 
minions as  soon  as  the  art  was  invented,  but,  above  all, 
he  deserves  special  commendation  for  his  re-establish- 
ment of  the  Academy  of  Pisa,  to  which  city  he  removed 
in  order  to  complete  the  undertaking :  he  selected  the 
most  eminent  professors,  and  contributed  a  large  sum 
from  his  private  fortune,  in  addition  to  that  granted  by 
the  state  of  Florence.    In  another  respect  also  Lorenzo 
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resembled  his  grandfather  Cosmo.  He  was,  or  affected 
to  be,  an  admirer  of  Plato,  took  an  active  part  in  the 
establishment  of  an  academy  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
Platonic  philosophyi  and  instituted  an  annual  festival 
in  honor  of  Plato. 

While  Lorenzo  was  dividing  his  time  between  the 
administration  of  the  state  and  the  promotion  of  litera- 
ture, the  Pazzi,  a  numerous  and  distinguished  family  in 
Florence,  of  all  the  opponents  of  the  Medici  the  most 
inveterate,  formed  a  conspiracy  to  assassinate  Lorenzo 
and  his  brother;  experience  having  taught  them  the 
impofisibility  of  overthrowing  the  reign  of  the  Medici 
in  any  other  way.    Giuliano  was  killed,  but  Lorenzo  es- 
caped.    "A  horrible  transaction  this,  which  has  been 
justly  quoted  as  an  incontrovertible  proof  of  the  practi- 
cal atheism  of  the  times  in  which  it  took  place — one  in 
which  a  pope,  a  cardinal,  an  archbishop,  and  several 
other  ecclesiastics,  associated  themselves  with  a  band 
of  ruffians  to  destroy  two  men  who  were  an  honor  to 
their  age  and  country ;  and  purposed  to  perpetrate  their 
crime  at  a  season  of  hospitality,  in  the  sanctuary  of  a 
Christian  Church,  and  at  the  very  moment  of  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  host,  when  the  congregation  bowed  down  be- 
fore it,  and  the  assassins  were  presumed  to  be  in  the  im- 
mediate presence  of  their  God.    The  plan  was  concocted 
at  Rome,  with  the  participation  of  pope  Sixtus  lY.   On 
the  26th  of  April,  1478,  in  the  church  of  the  Reparata, 
during  the  mass,  while  the  host  was  elevated  and  the 
multitude  were  kneeling,  the  murderous  blow  was  struck, 
the  very  mass-bell  itself  sounding  the  signal  to  the  other 
conspirators  to  possess  themselves  of  the  palace  and  gov- 
emmenL"    The  failure  of  this  dastardly  scheme  only 
made  the  Medici  the  more  invincible.   The  people,  who 
had  always  been  attached  to  them,  exasperated  by  this 
open  and  daring  attempt  to  rob  them  of  those  whom  they 
conceived  to  be  their  best  friends,  now  took  the  execu- 
tion uf  the  law  in  their  own  hands,  and  put  to  death  or 
apprehended  the  assassins.    Salviati,  archbishop  of  Pisa, 
was  hung  through  the  vrindows  of  the  palace,  and  was 
not  allowed  to  divest  himself  even  of  his  robes;  and 
Jacopo  de*  Pazzi,  with  one  of  his  nephews,  shared  the 
same  fate.    The  name  and  arms  of  the  Pazzi  family 
were  suppressed,  its  members  were  banished,  and  Lo- 
renzo rose  still  higher  in  the  regard  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens.    The  troubles  of  the  Medici,  however,  did  not 
stop  here.     For  them  yet  remained  the  punishment 
at  the  disposal  of  the  papal  party,  and  the  latter,  mad- 
dened by  the  failure  of  their  plot,  determined  now  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  which  Rome  could 
afford  as  "  ecclesiastical  thunderer."    Sixtus  lY  prompt- 
ly excommunicated  Lorenzo  and  the  magistrates  of 
Florence,  laid  an  interdict  upon  the  whole  territory,  and, 
forming  a  league  vrith  the  king  of  Napleg,  prepared  to 
invade  the  Florentine  dominions.    Lorenzo  appealed  to 
all  the  surrounding  potentates,  and,  zealously  supported 
by  his  fellow-citizens,  commenced  hostilities,  and  car- 
ried on  two  campaigns.    At  the  dose  of  1479,  Lorenzo 
took  the  bold  resolution  of  paying  a  visit  to  the  king  of 
Naples,  and,  without  obtaining  any  previous  promise  of 
security',  trusted  himself  to  the  mercy  of  his  enemy. 
The  r^ult  of  this  confidence  was  a  treaty  of  mutual  de- 
fence and  friendship  between  the  king  of  Kaples  and 
Florence,  and  this  finally  forced  Sixtus  to  consent  to  a 
treaty  of  peace.    In  1484  Sixtus  IT  died,  and  his  suc- 
cessor on  the  papal  throne.  Innocent  VIII,  manifesting  a 
determination  to  re-establish  friendly  relations  with  the 
different  Italian  princes  [see  Innocbnt  VIII],  the  con- 
test of  the  Medici  with  the  Church  seemed  to  have 
come  to  a  happy  close.    There  was,  however,  still  one 
dark  cloud  on  the  fiimament  of  the  heavens,  and  it 
threatened  sooner  or  later  to  bring  trouble  and  discom- 
fiture to  the  Medici — we  refer  to  Savonarola,  the  great 
Italian  reformer,  who  was  in  the  very  strength  of  his 
manhood  at  this  time,    llie  Italian  noonk  had  long  op- 
posed the  licentious  habits  of  the  court  and  the  nobility. 
He  was  opposed,  moreover,  to  the  display  of  regal  splen- 
dor, and  boldly  preached  in  favor  of  democracy  and  re- 


publican in8titalioo&  Lorenzo  sought  in  more  than 
one  way  to  conciliate  the  sturdy  reformer,  bat  all  ef- 
forts proved  futile.  Not  even  the  caidinalate  could  * 
tempt  him  [see  Savonabola],  and  Lorenzo  was  forced 
to  admit  himself,  ^  Besides  this  man,  I  have  never  seen 
a  true  monk."  Gradually  Savonarola  gave  system  to 
his  republican  ideas,  and,  gathering  about  him  a  host 
of  followers,  these  opponents  of  the  ruling  administra- 
tion came  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  Piagnom  (q.  v.) 
or  '^weepers,"  so  called  because  of  their  determination 
to  stem  the  progress  of  the  voluptuous  refinement  of  the 
day  by  ascetic  severity  of  morals.  Lorenzo  himself 
saw  clearly  the  inherent  insufficiency  of  art  and  philoa- 
ophy  alone  for  the  security  of  a  state;  but  while  he 
sighed  for  a  purely  religious  influence,  he  feared  the 
dangerous  tendency  of  the  Piagnoni  towards  a  popular 
and  democratic  form  of  government,  and  he  had  failed 
to  extinguish  or  abate  this  opposition  when  suddenly 
cut  down  by  disease  and  death,  April  8, 1492. 

Lorenzo  is  credited  with  even  greater  love  and  devo- 
tion to  the  development  of  literary  life  and  the  study  of 
the  fine  arts  than  an}'  of  his  predecessors.    His  own 
productions  are  sonnets,  canzoni,  and  other  lyric  pieces ; 
some  longer  works  in  stanzas,  some  comic  satirra,  car- 
nival songs,  and  various  sacred  poems.    Many  of  the 
lighter  kind  were  popular  in  their  day.    Although  the 
ancestors  of  Lorenzo  laid  the  foundation  of  the  immense 
collection  of  manuscripts  contained  in  the  Lanrentian 
library,  Lorenzo  has  the  credit  of  adding  most  largely  to 
the  stock.    For  the  purpose  of  enriching  his  collection 
of  books  and  antiquities,  he  emi^oyed  learned  men  in 
different  parts  of  Itidy,  and  especially  his  intimate  friend 
Politian,  who  made  several  journeys  in  order  to  discover 
and  purchase  the  valuable  remains  of  antiquity.     Two 
journeys  were  undertaken  at  the  request  of  Lorenzo  into 
the  East  by  John  Lascaris,  and  the  result  was  the  acqni^ 
sition  of  a  great  number  of  manuscripts.    On  his  return 
from  his  second  expedition,  Lascaris  brought  two  hun- 
dred manuscripts,  many  of  which  he  had  procured  from 
a  monastery  at  Mount  Athos;  but  this  treasure  did  not 
arrive  till  after  the  death  of  Lorenzo,  who  in  his  last 
moments  expressed  to  Politian  and  Pico  of  Mirandola 
his  regret  that  he  could  not  live  to  complete  the  collec- 
tion which  he  was  forming.    On  the  disooveiy  of  the 
art  of  printing,  Lorenzo  quickly  saw  and  appreciated  its 
importance.    At  his  suggestion,  several  Italian  scholars 
devoted  their  attention  to  collating  the  manuscripts  of 
the  ancient  authors,  for  the  purpose  of  having  them  ac- 
curately printed.    On  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by 
the  Turks,  many  learned  Greeks  took  refuge  in  Italy; 
and  an  academy  was  established  at  Florence  for  the 
purpose  of  cultivating  the  Greek  language,  partly  under 
the  direction  of  native  Greeks,  and  partly  under  native 
Italians.    The  services  of  these  learned  men  wore  pro- 
cured by  Lorenzo,  and  were  amply  rewarded  by  his 
bounty.    "  Hence,"  as  Rosooe  observes  (in  his  L{fe  of 
Lorenzo  d£  Medici^  1795, 2  vols.  4to ;  Bohn's  edit.  Lond. 
1851, 12mo),  **  succeeding  scholars  have  been  profuse  of 
their  acknowledgments  to  their  great  patron,  who  first 
formed  that  establishment,  from  which  (to  use  their  own 
scholastic  figure),  as  from  the  Trojan  horse,  so  many 
illustrious  champions  have  sprung,  and  by  means  of 
which  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  tongue  was  extend- 
ed, not  only  through  Italy,  bnt  through  France,  Spun, 
Germany,  and  England^  fh>m  all  which  countries  nu- 
merous pupils  attended  at  Florence,  who  diffused  the 
learning  they  had  there  acquired  throughout  the  rest 
of  Europe."    Lorenzo  also  augmented  his  fiither's  col- 
lection of  the  remains  of  ancient  art    He  appropriated 
his  gardens  in  Florence  to  the  purpose  of  an  academy 
for  the  study  of  the  antique,  which  he  furnished  with 
statues,  busts,  and  other  works  of  art,  the  best  of  their 
kind  that  he  could  procure.     The  higher  class  of  his 
fellow-citizenB  were  incited  to  these  pursuits  by  the  ex- 
ample of  Lorenzo,  and  the  lower  class  by  his  liberality. 
To  the  latter  he  not  only  allowed  competent  stipends 
while  they  attended  to  their  studies,  but  gave  conaidei^ 
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able  pmnimnB  as  rewards  of  tlieir  profidnncy.  To  this 
uiscitiidiMijiiiOK  tban  to  any  other  ciiciiiiiataiioe,Koaooe 
aacribes  the  sudden  and  astonishing  advance  which,  to- 
waids  the  dose  of  the  16th  oentoiy,  was  eyidentlj  made 
in  the  aits,  and  which,  commencing  at  Florence,  ex- 
tended itielf  to  the  rest  of  Europe. 

4.  Lorenzo's  socoenor  in  the  government  of  Florence 
was  his  eldest  son  Pietro;  but  of  fsr  greater  interest  to 
the  ecdefliastical  student  is  the  history  of  his  yoqnger  son 
Giovanni,  and  that  of  his  nephew  Ginlia  The  former 
of  the  two  last  named,  Giovanni,  was  honored,  by  the 
prudent  manipulations  of  Lorenzo,  with  the  cantinsl's 
hat  when  only  a  boy  of  thirteen  years,  at  the  hands  of 
Innocent  YUI,  snd,  on  the  death  of  Jnlins  II,  brought 
credit  npon  the  name  of  Medici  by  his  accession  to  the 
papal  throne.  See  Lao  X.  Of  Giulio's  history  we  have 
the  foUowing  from  Bosooe.  Shortly  after  the  attempt 
St  stMssmnsrian,  he  sajrs,  '*  Lorenzo  received  s  visit  from 
Antmiio  da  San  Gallo,  who  informed  him  that  the  un- 
timely death  of  Giuliano  had  prevented  his  disclosing  to 
Lorenao  a  drcomstance  with  which  it  was  now  become 
necessary  that  he  should  be  acquainted:  this  was  the  birth 
of  a  son,  whom  a  lady  of  the  fiimily  of  Gorini  had  borne 
to  Giulkno  about  twelve  months  before  his  death,  and 
whom  Antonio  had  held  over  the  baptismal  font,  where 
he  received  the  name  of  Giulio.  Lorenzo  immeidiately 
repaired  to  the  place  of  the  infant's  residence,  and,  taking 
him  mder  his  protection,  detivered  him  to  Antonio,  with 
whom  be  remained  until  he  had  arrived  at  the  seventh 
year  of  his  age.  This  concealed  offspring  of  illicit  love, 
to  whom  the  kindness  of  Lorenzo  supplied  the  untimely 
loss  of  a  &ther,  was  destined  to  act  an  important  part  in 
the  aflairs  of  Europe.  The  final  extinction  of  the  lib- 
ertiea  of  Florenoe,  the  alliance  of  the  family  of  Medici 
with  the  royal  house  of  France,  the  expulsion  of  Henry 
VIII  of  England  (torn  the  bosom  of  the  Roman  Church, 
snd  the  consequent  estsblishment  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  Kelbrmers  in  Great  Britain,  are  principally  to  be  re- 
ferred to  this  illegitimate  son  of  Giuliano  de^  Medici,  who 
through  various  vicissitndes  of  fortone  at  length  ob- 
tained the  supreme  direction  of  the  Roman  see,  and,  un- 
der the  name  of  Clement  VII,  guided  the  bark  of  St.  Pe- 
ter through  s  soGoesBimi  of  the  severest  storms  which  it 
hss  ever  experienced." 

Pietio  possessed  neither  cspadty  nor  prudence,  and 
in  the  tronUes  which  the  ambition  of  her  princes  and 
the  profligacy  of  her  popes  brought  npon  Italy,  by 
phugii^  her  into  civil  and  foreign  war,  he  showed  him- 
self treacheroos  and  vacillating  dike  to  friends  and  foes. 
Lodovico  Sforza,  snmamed  the  "Moor,''  relying  on  the 
friendship  which,  from  the  middle  of  the  loth  century, 
had  prevailed  between  the  Sforza  family  of  Milan  and 
the  If  edici,  applied  to  him  for  assistance  in  establishing 
his  daim  to  tJie  duchy  of  Milan ;  but,  seeing  that  no  re- 
Uanoe  could  be  placed  on  Pietro,  he  threw  himself  into 
the  arms  of  (Siarles  YIII  of  France.  The  result  was 
the  invasion  of  Itdy  by  a  French  army  of  32,000  men. 
Pietn^  in  hopes  of  conciliating  the  powerful  invader, 
hastened  to  meet  the  troops  on  their  entrance  into  the 
dominions  of  Fkmnce,  and  surrendered  to  Charies  the 
fortieases  of  Leghorn  and  Pisa,  which  constituted  the 
keys  of  the  rspuhlie.  The  magistrates  and  people,  in- 
censed at  his  perfidy,  drove  him  from  the  dty,  and  for- 
mally deposed  the  fiimily  of  the  Medid  from  all  partid- 
patioo  of  power  in  1494. 

The  attempts  of  Giovanni,  then  a  cardinal,  to  up- 
hold the  Medidan  authority,  and  bis  success  in  the  re- 
establishment  of  his  house  in  1512,  we  have  narrated  in 
oar  artide  on  Leo  X.  Pietro  was  slain  in  1508,  while 
fighting  in  the  French  ranks. 

It  was  during  the  invadons  of  the  French  in  Italy,  in 
the  df  ys  of  Pietro,  that  Florence  was  robbed  of  one  of 
her  greatest  treasures  the  invaluable  library  which  had 
been  collected  by  the  care  of  his  fstber  and  grandfather. 
"The  Fteoeh  troopa,  which  had  entered  the  dt}'  with- 
out opposition,  led  the  way  to  this  act  of  barbarism,  in 
which  they  were  Joined  by  the  Florentines  themsdves. 


who  openly  carried  off  or  purloined  whatever  they  could 
discover  that  was  rare  or  vduable.  Beddes  the  nu- 
merous manuscripts,  the  plunderers  carried  off  the  ines- 
timable spedmens  of  the  arts  which  the  palace  of  the 
Medid  contained,  and  which  had  long  made  it  the  ad- 
miration of  strangers  and  the  chief  ornament  of  the  dty. 
Exquisite  pieces  of  andent  sculpture,  vases,  cameos,  and 
gems  of  various  kinds,  were  kst  amid  the  indiscriminate 
plunder,  and  the  rich  accumulations  of  half  a  century 
¥rere  destroyed  or  dispersed  in  a  single  day."  During 
the  interregnum,  the  labors  of  the  Piagnoni  were  sud- 
denly checked  by  the  martyrdom  of  thdr  bdoved  leader, 
Savonarola,  in  1498;  and,  when  the  Medid  came  agdn 
to  rule  over  Florenoe,  this  dispodtion  of  some  of  their 
strongest  opponents  threw  a  wdght  of  power  into  the 
hands  of  the  Medid  which  rendered  dl  attempts  to 
maintain  even  a  show  of  independence  futile  on  the 
part  of  the  Florentines,  llie  fidntest  indication  of  re- 
publican spirit  was  St  once  crushed  by  the  combined 
dd  of  pope  and  emperor. 

5.  The  accession  of  Clement  VII  only  strengthened  the 
Medici  in  Florence,  and,  though  the  legitimate  male  line 
of  Cosmo  was  extinct  (with  the  exception  of  the  pope), 
Clement  YII  gave,  in  1529,  to  Aleseandro,  natural  son  of 
the  last  prince  Lorenzo  II,  the  rank  of  duke  of  Florence ; 
and  on  his  death,  by  assassination,  without  direct  heirs, 
in  1587,  raised  Cosmo  I,  the  descendant  of  a  collaterd 
branch,  to  the  ducd  chair. 

Cosmo,  known  as  the  Great,  possessed  the  astute- 
ness of  character,  the  love  of  elegance,  and  taste  for 
literature,  but  not  the  frank  and  generous  spirit  that 
had  distinguished  his  great  ancestors;  and  while  he 
founded  the  academies  of  punting  and  of  fine  arts,  made 
collections  of  printings  and  statuary,  published  magnifi- 
cent editions  of  his  own  worics  and  those  of  others,  and 
encouraged  trade,  for  the  protection  of  which  he  insti- 
tuted the  eodedasticd  order  of  St  Stephen,  he  was  im- 
placable in  his  enmity,  and  scrupled  not  utterly  to  ex- 
tirpate the  race  of  the  Strozzi,  the  hereditary  foes  of  his 
house.  His  acquintion  of  Sienna  gdned  for  him  the  tide 
of  grand-duke  of  Tuscany  from  Pius  V;  and  he  died  in* 
1574,  leaving  enormous  wedth  and  regal  power  to  his 
descendsnts,  who,  throughout  the  next  hdf  century, 
mdntdned  the  literary  and  artistic  fame  of  their  fam- 
ily. In  the  17th  century  the  race  rapidly  degenerated, 
and,  after  sevend  of  its  representatives  had  suffered 
themsdves  to  be  made  the  mere  tools  of  Spanish  and 
Austrian  ambition,  the  main  line  of  the  Medid  family 
became  extinct  in  1787.  The  genealogy  of  the  Medid 
to  the  present  time  is  given  in  a  splendid  work  but  littie 
known,  entitied  Famiglie  cdebri  Italicme^  by  Litta.  The 
Medid  and  their  descendants  are  comprised  in  Fcucioolo 
XVII  (in  seven  parts,  Milan,  1827-30,  folio).  See  also 
Modem  Umvertal  HitUnry^  voL  xxxvi ;  Noble,  Memoirg 
of  the  Hou»e  ofMediel,  Ulustnted  with  genedogical  ta- 
bles; Tenhove,  Memoir*  of  the  House  o/Mediciy  trans- 
lated from  the  French  by  Sir  R.  Clayton  (Bath,  1797,2 
vols.  4to) ;  Rosooe,  L^e  of  Lorenzo  dii  Medici,  and  his 
Life  cmd  PoiUificate  of  Leo  X  (liverp.  1805, 4  vol&  4to) ; 
Guicdardini,  Storia  dltoUa  ;  Botta,  Storia  d  Italia ; 
^oMmaodifHitkdeM  Repvbliques  ItaUeimiu;  Leo,GeMA.9. 
ItaUm;  TroUope,  Hitt,  of  Florence  (Lond.  1865,  4  vols. 
8vo) ;  Hallam,  Middle  Agee  (Smith's  ed.,  Harpers,  1872), 
p.229sq.;  JVofibna/ Qtfa;'^  i?«r. Dec.  1868, art  iii ; /V>»^ 
ei^  Quart,  Ben.  v,  475 ;  and  the  excellent  artide  in  the 
Eitgliih  Cydojmdia,  s.  v.     (J.  U.  W.) 

Medicine  (ill)4*lt^,  temphah',  a  medicd  powder, 
Ezek.  xlvii,  12;  Sept.  vyiua,  comp.  btpairtia  of  Rev. 
xxii,  2 ;  Vulg.  medicina ;  also  the  plur.  r'ifi<B*]<,  rephuoth% 
medicamente,  or  remedies  for  wounds,  Jer.  xxx,  18 ;  xlvi, 
11 ;  "  heded,"  Ezek.  xxx,  21 ;  but  mi^gehak',  in  Prov. 
xvii,  12,  is  properly  the  removal  of  the  bandages  from  a 
sore,  hence  its  heaUng ;  therefore  render, "  a  joyful  heart 
perfects  s  cure"*)^  In  the  following  artide  we  chiefly 
make  use  of  that  in  Smith's  Dki.  of  ike  BUbk^  a.  v.  See 
Hbal. 
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L  Sourcet  o/Medieed  Science  among  ike  Hebrews, — 1. 
Naturtd, — Next  to  care  for  food,  clothing,  uid  shelter, 
the  curing  of  hurts  takes  precedence  even  among  savage 
nations.  At  a  later  period  comes  the  treatment  of  sick- 
ness, and  recognition  of  states  of  disease,  and  these  mark 
a  nascent  civilization.  Internal  diseases,  and  all  for 
which  an  obvious  cause  cannot  be  assigned,  are  in  the 
most  early  period  viewed  as  the  visitation  of  God,  or  as 
the  act  of  some  malignant  power,  human — as  the  evil 
eye— or  else  superhuman,  and  to  be  dealt  with  by  sor- 
cery, or  some  other  occult  supposed  agenqr.  The  In- 
dian notion  is  that  all  diseases  are  the  work  of  an  evil 
spirit  (Sprengel,  Gesdu  der  A  neneUcunde,  ii,  48).  But 
among  a  civilized  race  the  pre-eminence  of  the  medical 
art  is  confessed  in  proportion  to  the  increased  value  set 
on  human  life,  and  the  vastly  greater  amount  of  com- 
fort and  enjoyment  of  which  civilized  man  is  capable. 

2.  Egyptian, — It  would  be  strange  if  their  dose  con- 
nection historically  with  Eg3rpt  had  not  imbued  the  Is- 
raelites with  a  strong  appreciation  of  the  value  of  this 
art,  and  with  some  considerable  degree  of  medical  cult^ 
ure.  From  the  most  ancient  testimonies,  sacred  and 
secular,  Egypt,  from  whatever  cause,  though  perhaps 
from  necessity,  was  foremost  among  the  nations  in  this 
most  human  of  studies  purely  physicaL  Again,  as  the 
active  intelligence  oC  Greece  flowed  in  upon  her,  and 
mingled  with  the  immense  store  of  pathological  records 
which  must  have  accumulated  under  the  ^stem  de- 
scribed by  Herodotus,  Egypt,  especially  Alexandria,  be- 
came the  medical  repertory  and  museum  of  the  world. 
Thither  all  that  was  best  worth  preserving  amid  eariier 
civilizations,  whether  her  own  or  foreign,  had  been  at- 
tracted, and  medicine  and  surgery  flourished  amid  po- 
litical decadence  and  artistic  decline.  The  attempt  has 
been  made  by  a  French  writer  (Renouard,  Hittoire  de 
Midicine  depuie  ton  Origine,  etc)  to  arrange  in  periods 
the  growth  of  the  medical  art  as  follows :  Ist.  The  Prim- 
itive or  Instinctive  Period,  lasting  from  the  earliest  re- 
corded treatment  to  the  fall  of  Troy.  2dly.  The  Sacred 
or  Mystic  Period,  lasting  till  the  dispersion  of  the  Py- 
thagorean Society,  RC  500.  8dly.  The  Philosophical 
Period,  closing  with  the  foundation  of  the  Alexandrian 
Library,  RCSSO.  4thly.  The  Anatomical  Period,  which 
continued  till  the  death  of  Galen,  A.D.  200.  But  these 
artificial  lines  do  not  strictlv  exhibit  the  truth  of  the 
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matter.  Egypt  was  the  earliest  home  of  medical  and 
other  skill  for  the  region  of  the  Mediterranean  basin, 
ai\d  every  Egyptian  mummy  of  the  more  expensive  and 
elaborate  sort  involved  a  process  of  anatomy,  lliis 
gave  opportunities  of  inspecting  a  vast  number  of  bod- 
ies, var3ring  in  every  possible  condition.  Such  oppor- 
tunities were  sure  to  be  turned  to  account  (Pliny,  N,  H. 
xix,5)  by  the  more  diligent  among  the  faculty,  for  **  the 
physicians'*  embalmed  (Gen.  1, 2).  The  intestines  had  a 
separate  receptacle  assigned  them,  or  were  restored  to 
the  body  through  the  ventral  incision  (Wilkinson,  v, 
468) ;  and  every  such  process  which  we  can  trace  in  the 
mummies  discovered  shows  the  most  minute  accuracy 
of  manipulation.  Notwithstanding  these  laborious  ef- 
forts, we  have  no  trace  of  any  philosophical  or  rational 
8]rstem  of  Egyptian  origin,  and  medicine*  in  Egy^  was 
a  mere  art  or  profession.  Of  science  the  AsdepiadsB  of 
Greece  were  the  true  originators.  Hippocrates,  who 
wrote  a  book  on  ^Ancient  Medicine,"  and  who  seems  to 
have  had  many  opportunities  of  access  to  foreign  sources, 
gives  no  prominence  to  Egypt.  It  was  no  doubt  owing 
to  the  repressive  influences  of  her  fixed  institutions  that 
this  country  did  not  attain  to  a  vast  and  speedy  profi- 
ciency in  medical  science,  when  pott  mortem  examina- 
tion was  so  general  a  rule  instead  of  being  a  rare  excep- 
tion. Still  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  considerable 
advances  in  physiology  could  have  failed  to  be  made 
there  from  time  to  time,  and  similariy,  though  we  can- 
not so  weQ  determine  how  far,  in  Assyria.  Recent  re- 
searches at  Kouyunjik  have  given  proof,  it  is  said,  of 
the  use  of  the  microscope  in  minute  devices^  and  yielded 
up  even  specimens  of  magnifying  lenses.    A  cone  en- 


graved with  a  table  of  cubes,  so  snudl  as  to  be  unintel- 
ligible without  a  lens,  was  brought  home  by  Sir  H. 
Rawlinson,  and  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  As  to 
whether  the  invention  was  brought  to  bear  on  medical 
science,  proof  is  wanting.  Probably  such  science  had 
not  yet  been  pushed  to  the  point  at  which  the  micro- 
scope becomes  usefiiL  Only  those  who  have  quick,  keen 
eyes  for  the  nature-world  feel  the  want  of  such  specta- 
cles. The  best  guarantee  for  the  advance  of  medical 
science  is,  after  all,  the  interest  which  every  human  b&* 
ing  has  in  it,  and  this  is  most  strongly  felt  in  large  gre- 
garious masses  of  population.  Compared  with  the  wild 
countries  around  them,  at  any  rate,  Egypt  must  have 
seemed  incalculably  advanced.  Hence  the  awe  with 
which  Homer's  Greeks  speak  of  her  wealth,  resoorces, 
and  medical  skill  {IL  ix,  881;  Od.  iv,  229.  See  alao 
Herod,  ii,  84,  and  i,  77).  The  simple  heroes  had  rever- 
ence for  the  healing  skill  which  extended  only  to 
wounds.  There  is  hardly  any  recognition  of  disease  in 
Homer.  There  is  sudden  death,  pestilence,  and  weary 
old  age,  but  hardly  any  fixed  morbid  condition,  save  in 
a  simile  {Od,  v,  395).  See,  however,  a  letter  De  rdme 
ex  Nomero  medicis,  D.  G.  Wolf  (Wittenberg,  1791).  So 
likewise  evoi  the  visit  of  Abraham,  though  prior  to  this 
period,  found  Egypt  no  doubt  in  advance  of  other  eoim- 
tries.  Kepresentations  of  early  Egyptian  surgery  ap- 
parently occur  on  some  of  the  monuments  of  Beni-Haa- 
san.  Flint  knives  used  for  embalming  have  been  re- 
covered; the  *<Ethiopic  stone"  of  Herodotus  (11,88; 
oorop.  Esek.  iv,  26)  was  probably  either  black  flipt  or 
agate  [see  Kmifb],  and  those  who  have  assisted  at  the 
opening  of  a  mummy  have  noticed  that  the  teeth  ex- 
hibit a  dentistry  not  inferior  in  execution  to  the  work 
of  the  best  modem  experts.  This  confirms  the  state- 
ment of  Herodotus  that  every  part  of  the  body  was 
studied  by  a  distinct  practitioner.  Pliny  (vii,  67)  as- 
serts that  the  Egyptians  claimed  the  invention  of  the 
healing  art,  and  (xxvi,  1)  thinks  them  subject  to  many 
diseases.  Their  "  many  medidnes"  are  mentioned  (Jer. 
xlvi,  11).  Many  valuable  drugs  may  be  derived  from 
the  plants  mentioned  by  Wilkinson  (iv,  (21),  and  tJie 
senna  of  the  adjacent  interior  of  Africa  still  excels  all 
other.  Athothmes  II,  king  of  the  country,  is  said  to 
have  written  on  the  subject  of  anatomy.  Hermes  (who 
may  perhaps  be  the  same  as  Athothmes,  intellect  per- 
sonified, only  disguised  as  a  deity  instead  of  a  legendary 
king),  was  said  to  have  written  six  books  on  medicine, 
in  which  an  entire  chapter  was  devoted  to  diseases  of 
the  eye  (Rawlinson's  Herod,  note  to  ii,  84),  and  the  first 
half  of  which  related  to  anatomy.  The  various  recipes 
known  to  have  been  beneficial  were  recorded,  with  their 
peculiar  cases,  in  the  memoirB  of  physic,  inscribed  among 
the  laws,  and  deposited  in  the  principal  temples  of  the 
place  (Wakinson,  iii,  896, 897).  The  reputation  of  its 
practitioners  in  historical  times  was  such  that  both  Cy- 
rus and  Darius  sent  to  Egypt  for  physicians  or  surgeons 
(Herod,  iii,  1, 129-132) ;  and  by  one  of  the  same  conn- 
try,  no  doubt,  Cambyses's  wound  was  tended,  thongh 
not,  perhaps,  with  much  zeal  for  his  recovery. 

Of  midwifery  we  have  a  distinct  notice  (Exod.  i,  16), 
and  of  women  as  its  practitioners,  which  fact  may  also 
be  verified  from  the  sculptures  (Rawlinson's  note  on 
Herod,  ii,  84).  The  sex  of  the  practitioners  is  daar 
from  the  Heb.  grammatical  foima.  The  names  of  two, 
Shiphrah  and  Puah,  are  recorded.  The  treatment  of 
new-bom  Hebrew  infants  is  mentioned  (£zek.xvi,4)  as 
consisting  in  washing,  salting,  and  swaddling— this  last 
was  not  used  in  Egypt  (Wilkinson).  The  physicians 
had  salaries  from  the  public  treasury,  and  treated  al- 
ways according  to  established  precedents,  or  deviated 
from  these  at  their  peril,  in  case  of  a  &tal  termination ; 
if,  however,  the  patient  died  under  accredited  treaonent, 
no  blame  was  attached.  They  treated  gratis  patients 
when  travelling  or  on  military  service.  Most  diseases 
were  by  them  ascribed  to  indigestion  and  exoesave 
eating  (Diod.  SicuL  i,  82),  and  when  their  science  failed 
them  magic  was  called  in.    On  recovery  it  was  also 
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Aacient  Egypiiau  KxTotoe,  for  Cares. 

1.  Ivory  band,  fa  Mr.  Salt'*  eoUaetkn. 

f .  fltMM  lablat,  dcdlated  to  Aoiaa-ra,  Ibr  th*  rttormj  9t  ■  eonpMnt  lo  th«  mt  ;  fevnd  at  TiMbM. 

S.  Aa  aar,  of  Mm  coUa,  ft«in  Thabat,  la  Sir  GanUaar  WIlkioMa**  poaiMiion. 

CQBtomary  to  suspend  in  a  temple  an  exvoto,  which  was 
commonly  a  model  of  the  part  afifected ;  and  such  offer- 
ings doabtless,  as  in  the  Coan  Temple  of  .^scolapias, 
became  valoable  aids  to  the  patholo^cal  student.  The 
Egyptians  who  lived  in  the  oom-growing  region  are 
said  by  Herodotus  (ii,  77)  to  have  been  specially  atten- 
tive to  health.  The  practice  of  circumcision  is  trace- 
able on  monuments  certainly  anterior  to  the  age  of  Jo- 
seph. Its  antiquity  is  involved  in  obscurity,  especially 
as  all  we  know  of  the  Egyptians  makes  it  unlikely  that 
they  would  have  borrowed  such  a  practice,  so  late  tiA  the 
period  of  Abraham,  from  any  mere  sojourner  among 
them.  Its  beneficial  effects  in  the  temperature  of  Egypt 
and  Syria  have  often  been  noticed,  especially  as  a  pre- 
servative of  cleanliness,  etc  The  scrupulous  attention 
paid  to  the  dead  was  favorable  to  the  health  of  the  liv- 
ing. Such  powerful  drugs  as  asphaltum,  natron,  resin, 
pure  bitamen,  and  various  aromatic  gums,  suppressed  or 
counteracted  all  noxious  effluvia  from  the  corpse ;  even 
the  saw-dost  of  the  floor,  on  which  the  body  had  been 
deansed,  was  collected  in  small  linen  bags,  which,  to  the 
number  of  twenty  or  thirty,  were  deposited  in  vases 
near  the  tomb  (Wilkinson,  v,  468, 469).  For  the  extent 
to  which  these  practices  were  imitated  among  the  Jews, 
see  Embaumixo.  At  any  rate,  the  uncleanness  imputed 
to  contact  with  a  corpse  was  a  powerful  preservative 
against  the  inoculation  of  the  living  frame  with  morbid 
humors.  But,  to  pursue  to  later  times  this  merely  gen- 
eral question,  it  appears  (Pliny,  N,  H,  xix,  5)  that  the 
Puriemies  themselves  practiced  dissection,  and  that,  at 
a  period  when  Jewish  intercourse  with  Egypt  was  oom- 
fdete  and  reciprocal,  there  existed  in  Alexandria  a  great 
zeal  for  anatomical  study.  The  only  influence  of  im- 
poitanoe  which  would  tend  to  check  the  Jews  from 
sharinf^  this  was  the  ceremonial  law,  the  special  rever- 
ence of  Jewish  feeling  towards  human  remains,  and  the 
abhorrence  of  '^  uncleanness."  Yet  those  Jews — and 
there  were,  at  all  times  since  the  Captivity,  not  a  few, 
perhaps — who  tended  to  foreign  laxity,  and  affected 
Greek  philosophy  and  cultare,  would  assuredly,  as  we 
shall  have  further  occasion  to  notice  that  they  in  fact 
did,  enlarge  their  anatomical  knowledge  from  sources 
which  repelled  their  stricter  brethren,  and  the  result 
would  be  apparent  in  the  general  elevated  standard  of 
that  profession,  even  as  practiced  in  Jerusalem.  The 
diflhsion  of  Christianity  in  the  8d  and  4th  centuries  ex- 
erosed  a  amilar  but  more  universal  restraint  on  the 
dissecting-room,  until  anatomy  as  a  pursuit  became  ex- 
tinct, and,  the  notion  of  profaneness  quelling  ever3rwbere 
such  researches,  surgical  science  became  stagnant  to  a 
degree  to  which  it  had  never  previously  sunk  within 
the  memoiy  of  human  records. 

8.  GrtcUoL — ^In  comparing  the  growth  of  medicine  in 
the  rest  of  the  ancient  world,  the  high  rank  of  its  prac- 
tationers— princes  and  heroes — settles  at  once  the  ques- 


tion as  to  the  esteem  in  which  it 
was  held  in  the  Homeric  and  pre- 
Homeric  period.  To  descend  to  the 
historical,  the  story  of  Demooedes 
at  the  court  of  Darius  illustrates 
the  practice  of  Greek  surgery  be- 
fore the  period  of  Hippocrates- 
anticipating,  in  its  gentler  waiting 
upon  nature,  as  compared  (Herod. 
iii,  180)  with  that  of  the  Persians 
and  Egyptians,  the  methods  and 
maxims  of  that  father  of  physic, 
who  wrote  against  the  theories  and 
speculations  of  the  so-called  Phil- 
osophical school,  and  was  a  true 
empiricist  before  that  sect  was  for- 
mularized.    The  Dogmatic  school 
was  founded  after  his  time  by  his 
disdples,  who  departed  from  his 
eminently  practical  and  inductive 
method.     It    rec(^ized    hidden 
causes  of  health  and  sickness  aris- 
ing from  certain  supposed  principles  or  elements,  out  of 
which  bodies  were  composed,  and  by  virtue  of  which  all 
their  parts  and  members  were  attempered  together  and 
became  sympathetic.    Hippocrates  has  some  curious  re- 
marks on  the  sympathy  of  men  with  climate,  seasons,  etc. 
He  himself  rejected  supernatural  accounte  of  disease, 
and  especially  diemoniacal  possession.    He  refers,  but 
with  no  mystical  sense,  to  numbers  as  furnishing  a  rule 
for  cases.    It  is  remarkable  that  he  extols  the  discern- 
ment of  Orientals  above  Westerns,  and  of  Asiatics  above 
Europeans,  in  medical  diagnosis.    The  Empirical  school, 
which  arose  in  the  8d  century  B.C.,  under  the  guidance  of 
Acron  of  Agrigentum,  Serapion  of  Alexandria,  and  Phi- 
linus  of  Cos,  waited  for  the  symptoms  of  every  case,  dis- 
regarding the  rules  of  practice  based  on  dogmatic  princi- 
ples. Among  its  voteries  was  a  Zachalias  (perhaps  Zach- 
arias,  and  possibly  a  Jew)  of  Bdbylon,  who  (Pliny,  iV.  H. 
xxxvii,  10 ;  comp.  xxxvi,  10)  dedicated  a  book  on  med- 
icine to  Mithridates  the  Great;  its  views  were  also  sop- 
ported  by  Herodotus  of  Tarsus,  a  place  which,  next  to 
Alexandria,  became  distinguished  for  its  schools  of  phi- 
losophy and  medicine ;  as  also  by  a  Jew  named  Theodas, 
or  Theudas,  of  Laodtcea  (see  Wunderbar,  BibltM^Tal- 
mudiiche  Medicin,  i,  25),  but  a  student  of  Alexandria, 
and  the  last,  or  nearly  so,  of  the  empiricists  whom  ite 
schools  produced.   The  remarks  of  Theudas  on  the  right 
method  of  observing,  and  the  value  of  experience,  and 
his  book  on  medicine,  now  lost,  in  which  ho  arranged 
his  subject  under  the  heads  of  indicatoria,  curatorial 
and  talulnis,  earned  him  high  reputetion  as  a  champion 
of  empiricism  against  the  reproaches  of  the  dogmatists, 
though  they  were  subsequently  impugned  by  Galen  and 
Theodosius  of  Tripolu    His  period  was  that  from  Titus 
to  Hadrian.     **The  empiricists  held  that  observation 
and  the  application  of  known  remedies  in  one  case  to 
others  presumed  to  be  similar  constitute  the  whole  art 
of  cultivating  medicine.    Though  their  views  were  nar- 
row, and  their  information  scanty  when  compared  with 
some  of  the  chiefs  of  the  other  sects,  and  although  they 
rejected  as  useless  and  imattainable  all  knowledge  of 
the  causes  and  recondite  nature  of  diseases,  it  is  unde- 
niable that,  besides  personal  experience,  they  freely 
availed  themselves  of  historical  detail,  and  of  a  strict 
nntHogy  founded  upon  observation  and  the  resemblance 
of  phenomena"  (Dr.  Adams,  Paul  jEffin.  ed.  Sydenham 
Soc). 

This  school,  however,  was  opposed  by  another,  known 
as  the  Methodic,  which  had  arisen  under  the  leading  of 
Themison,  also  of  Laodicea,  about  the  period  of  Pompey 
the  Great.  Asclepiades  paved  the  way  for  the  "  meth- 
od" in  question,  finding  a  theoretic  basis  in  the  corpus- 
cular or  atomic  theory  of  physics  which  he  borrowed 
from  Heradides  of  Pontus.  He  had  passed  some  early 
yean  in  Alexandria,  and  thence  came  to  Rome  shortly 
before  Cicero's  time  CQuo  nos  medico  amiooque  usi 
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samus,"  Cicero,  de  OrcU,  i,  14).  He  was  a  transitional 
link  between  the  Dogmatic  and  Empiric  schools  and  this 
later,  or  Methodic  (Sprengel,  ut  sup,  pt.  v,  16),  that 
sought  to  rescue  medicine  fVom  the  beviJdcring  mass  of 
particiilars  into  which  empiricism  had  plunged  it.  He 
reduced  diseases  to  two  classes,  chronic  and  acute,  and 
endeavored  likewise  to  simplify  remedies.  In  the  mean- 
while, the  most  judicious  of  medical  theorists  since  Hip- 
pocrates, Celsus,  of  the  Augustan  period,  had  reviewed 
medicine  in  the  light  which  all  these  schools  afforded, 
and,  not  professing  any  distinct  teaching,  but  borrowing 
from  all,  may  be  viewed  as  eclectic.  He  translated  Hip- 
pocrates laiigely  verbatim,  quoting  in  a  less  degree  Asde- 
piades  and  others.  Antonius  Musa,  whose  '*  cold-water 
cure,"  after  its  sucoesrful  trial  on  Augustus  himself,  be- 
came generally  popular,  seems  to  have  had  little  of 
sdentilic  basis,  but  by  the  usual  method,  or  the  usual 
accidents,  became  merely  the  fashionable  practitioner 
of  his  day  in  Rome.  Attalia,  near  Tarsus,  furnished 
also,  shortly  after  the  period  of  Celsus,  Athensus,  the 
leader  of  the  last  of  the  schools  of  medicine  which  di- 
vided the  ancient  world,  under  the  name  of  the  "  Pneu- 
matic,*' holding  the  tenet  "of  an  etherial  principle 
(irvivfid)  residing  in  the  microcosm,  by  means  of  which 
the  mind  performed  the  functions  of  the  body."  This 
is  also  traceable  in  Hippocrates,  and  was  an  established 
opinion  of  the  Stoics.  It  was  exemplified  in  the  innate 
heat,  Btpftr^  ififvroQ  (AreU  de  Caus.  et  Sign,  Morb,Chron, 
ii,  13),  and  the  caUdum  umatum  of  modem  physiologists, 
especially  in  the  17th  century  (Dr.  Adams,  Prrf,  A  rttceus, 
ed.  Sydenh.  Soc). 

4.  Effect  of  thete  Systems.— It  is  dear  that  all  these 
schools  may  easily  have  contributed  to  form  the  med- 
ical opinions  current  at  the  period  of  the  N.  T. ;  that  the 
two  earlier  among  them  may  have  influenced  rabbinical 
teaching  on  that  subject  at  a  much  earlier  period;  and 
that,  especially  at  the  time  of  Alexander's  visit  to  Jeru- 
salem, the  Jewish  people,  whom  he  favored  and  protect- 
ed, had  an  opportunity  of  largely  gathering  firom  the 
medical  lore  of  the  West.  It  was  necessary,  therefore, 
to  pass  in  brief  review  the  growth  of  the  Utter,  and  es- 
pecially to  note  the  points  at  which  it  intersects  the 
medical  progress  of  the  Jews.  Greek  Asiatic  medicine 
culminated  in  Galen,  who  was,  however,  still  but  a  com- 
mentator on  his  Western  predecessors,  and  who  stands 
literally  without  rival,  successor,  or  disciple  of  note,  till 
the  period  when  Greek  learning  was  reawakened  by  the 
Arabian  intellect.  The  Arabs,  however,  continued  to 
build  wholly  upon  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  save  in  so 
far  as  their  advance  in  chemical  science  improved  their 
pharmacopcsia :  this  may  be  seen  on  reference  to  the 
works  of  Rhazes,  A.D.  980,  and  Haly  Abbas,  A.D.  980. 
The  first  mention  of  small-pox  is  ascribed  to  Rhazes, 
who,  however,  quotes  several  eariier  writers  on  the  sub- 
ject. Mohammed  himself  is  said  to  have  been  versed 
in  medicine,  and  to  have  compiled  some  aphorisms  upon 
it;  and  a  herbalist  literature  was  always  extensively 
followed  in  the  East  ficom  the  days  of  Solomon  down- 
wards (Freind's  History  of  Medidney  ii,  6,  27).  Galen 
himself  bdongs  to  the  period  of  the  Antonines,  but  he 
appears  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  writings  of 
Moses,  and  to  have  travelled  in  quest  of  medical  expe- 
rience over  Egypt,  S}*ria,  and  Palestine,  as  well  as 
Greece,  and  a  large  part  of  the  West,  and,  in  particular, 
to  have  visited  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  in  quest  of  opo- 
bahnmum,  and  the  coasts  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  obtain 
samples  of  bitumen.  He  also  mentions  Palestine  as 
produdng  a  watery  wine,  suitable  for  the  drink  of  fe- 
brile patients. 

II.  Historical  Notices, — Having  thus  described  the 
external  influences  which,  if  any,  were  probably  most 
potent  in  forming  the  medical  practice  of  the  Hebrews, 
we  may  trace  next  its  internal  growth.  The  cabalistic 
legends  mix  up  the  luunes  of  Shem  and  Heber  in  their 
fables  about  healing,  and  ascribe  to  those  patriarchs  a 
knowledge  of  simples  and  rare  roots,  with,  of  course, 
magic  speUs  and  occult  powers,  such  as  have  clouded 


the  history  of  medidne  from  the  earliest  times  down  to 
the  17th  century. 

1.  /ft  the  Old  TestamenLSo  to  Abraham  is  ascribed 
a  talisman,  the  touch  of  which  healed  all  disease.    We 
know  that  such  simple  surgical  skill  as  the  operation 
for  circumcision  implies  was  Abraham's;  but  severer  op- 
erations than  this  are  constantly  required  in  the  flock 
and  herd,  and  those  who  watch  carefully  the  habits  of 
animals  can  hardly  fail  to  amas^  some  guiding  prind- 
ples  applicable  to  man  and  beast  alike.    Beyond  this, 
there  was  probably  nothing  but  such  ordinary  obstetri- 
cal crail  as  has  always  been  traditional  among  the  wom- 
en of  rude  tribes,  that  could  be  dassed  as  medical  lore 
in  the  family  of  the  patriarch,  until  his  sojourn  brought 
him  among  the  more  cultivated  Philistines  and  Egyp- 
tians.   The  only  notices  which  Scripture  afibrds  in  con- 
nection with  the  subject  are  the  cases  of  difficult  mid- 
wifery in  the  successive  households  of  Isaac,  Jacob,  and 
Judah  (Gen.  xxv,  26;  xxxv,  17;  xxxviii,27),  and  so, 
later,  in  that  of  Phinehas  (I  Sam.  iv,  19).    Doubts  have 
been  raised  as  to  the  possibUi^  of  twins  being  bom,  one 
holding  the  other's  hed ;  but  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  such  limit  to  the  operations  of  nature  as  an  objection 
on  that  score  would  imply.  After  aU,  it  was  perhaps  only 
just  such  a  relative  podtion  of  the  limbs  of  the  infants 
at  the  mere  moment  of  birth  sa  would  suggest  the  **•  hold- 
ing by  the  heeL"    The  midwives,  it  seems,  in  case  of 
twins,  were  called  upon  to  distinguish  the  fiiat^bom,  to 
whom  important  privileges  appertained.    The  tying  on 
of  a  thread  or  ribbon  was  an  easy  way  of  preventing  mis- 
take, and  the  assiBtant  in  the  case  of  Tamar  seised  the 
eariiest  posable  moment  for  doing  it.    **  When  the  hand 
or  foot  of  a  living  child  protrudes,  it  is  to  be  pushed  up 
.  .  .  and  the  head  made  to  present"  (Pau^^^m.ed  Syd- 
enh. Soc  i,  648,  Hippocr.  quoted  by  Dr.  Adams).     This 
probably  the  midwife  did,  at  the  same  time  marking 
him  as  first-born  in  virtue  of  being  thus  "  presented" 
first    The  precise  meaning  of  the  doubtful  expresnon 
in  Gen.  xxxviii,  27  and  marg.  is  discussed  by  Wonder- 
bar,  ut  sup,  p.  50,  in  reference  both  to  the  children  and 
to  the  mother.    Of  Rachd  a  Jewish  commentator  says, 
*'  Multis  etiam  ex  itinere  difiknltatibus  pnegresaia,  viri- 
bosque  post  diu  protractos  dolores  exhaostis,  atonia 
uteri,  forsan  quidem  hsemorrhagia  in  pariendo  mortoa 
est"  iprid,^.   The  traditional  value  ascribed  to  the  man- 
drake, in  regard  to  generative  functions,  relates  to  the 
same  branch  of  natural  medicine;  but  throughout  this 
period  there  occurs  no  trace  of  any  attempt  to  study, 
digest,  and  systematize  the  subject. 

But,  as  Israd  grew  and  multiplied  in  Egypt,  they 
doubtless  derived  a  large  mental  cultivation  fiom  their 
podtion  until  crud  policy  turned  it  into  bondage;  even 
then  Moses  was  rescued  from  the  lot  of  his  brethren,  and 
became  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,  in- 
cluding, of  course,  medidne  and  cognate  sdenoes  (Qem. 
Alex,  i,  p.  418),  and  those  attaiimients,  perhaps,  became 
suggestive  of  future  laws.  Some  practical  skiU  in  met- 
allurgy is  evident  from  Exod.  xxxii,  20.  But,  if  we  ad- 
mit Egyptian  learning  as  an  ingredient,  we  should  also 
notice  how  far  exalted  above  it  is  the  standard  of  the 
whole  Jewish  legislative  fabric,  in  its  exemption  from 
the  blemishes  of  sorcery  and  juggling  pretences.  The 
priest,  who  had  to  pronounce  on  the  cure,  used  no  means 
to  advance  it,  and  the  whole  regnlatioos  prescribed  ex- 
dude  the  notion  of  trafficking  in  popular  supentition. 
We  have  no  occult  practices  reserved  in  the  hands  of 
the  sacred  caste.  It  is  God  alone  who  doeth  great 
things,  working  by  the  wand  of  Moses,  or  the  bnzen 
serpent ;  but  the  very  mention  of  such  instnimenta  is 
such  as  to  expel  all  pretence  of  mysterious  virtoea  in 
the  things  themsdves.  Henoe  various  alludons  to  €iod's 
''healing  mercy,"  and  the  title  **  Jehovah  that  healeth" 
(Exod.xv,26;  Jer.xvii,14;  xxx,17;  PM.ciii,8;  cxivii, 
3;  Isa.xxx,26).  Nor  was  the  practice  of  physic  a  priv- 
Ucige  of  the  Jewish  priesthood.  Any  one  might  prac- 
tice it,  and  this  publicity  must  have  kept  it  pure.  Nay, 
there  was  no  scriptural  bar  to  its  practice  by  resident 
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aUena.  We  read  of  *<pbyaciAiia,"  ''healing,"  etc^  in 
Bzod.  xxi,  19;  2  Kings  vix^;  2  Chron.  xvi,  12;  Jer. 
viii,  22.  At  the  same  time  the  greater  leisare  of  the 
Leritea  and  their  other  advantages  would  make  them 
the  students  of  the  nation,  as  a  rule,  in  all  science,  and 
their  constant  residence  in  cities  would  give  them  the 
opportunity,  if  earned  out  in  fust,  of  a  £u  wider  field  of 
observation. 

The  reign  of  peace  in  Solomon's  days  must  have 
opened,  especially  with  renewed  Egyptian  intercourse, 
new  facilides  for  the  study.  He  himself  seems  to  have 
included  in  hb  favorite  natoral  history  some  knowledge 
of  the  medicinal  uses  of  the  creatures.  His  works  show 
him  conversant  with  the  notion  of  remedial  treatment 
(Prov.iii,8;  vi,l5;  xii,18;  xvii,22;  xx,80;  xxix,l; 
Eccies.  iii,  8) ;  and  one  passage  (Eocles.  xii,8,4)  indicates 
considerable  knowledge  of  anatomy.  His  repute  in 
magic  is  the  universal  theme  of  Eastern  stoiy.  It  has 
even  been  thought  he  had  recourse  to  the  shrine  of  i£s- 
culapius  at  Sidon,  and  enriched  his  resources  by  its  reo- 
ofds  or  relics;  but  tbere  is  some  doubt  whether  this 
temple  was  of  such  high  antiquity.  Solomon,  however, 
we  cannot  doubt,  would  have  turned  to  the  account,  not 
only  of  wealth  but  of  knowledge,  his  peaceful  reign, 
wide  dominion,  and  wider  renown,  and  would  have 
sought  to  teaffic  in  learning,  as  well  as  in  wheat  and 
gold.  To  him  the  Talmudists  ascribe  a  ''volume  of 
cures"  (n*fK1B"l  "^B^)?  of  which  they  make  frequent 
mention  (Fabricins,  Cod.  Pgeudep.  V,  T,  p.  1043).  Jose- 
phus  (Jfi/.  viii,  2)  mentions  his  knowledge  of  medicine, 
and  the  use  of  spells  by  him  to  expel  daemons  who  cause 
sicknesses, "  which  is  continued  among  us,"  he  adds, "  to 
this  time."  The  dealings  of  various  prophets  with  quasi- 
medical  agency  cannot  be  regarded  as  other  than  the 
mere  accidental  form  which  their  miraculous  gifts  took 
(1  King8xiii,6;  xiv,12;  xvii,17;  2KingBi,4;  xx,7; 
Isa.  xxxvilif  21) .  Jewish  tradition  has  invested  Ehsha, 
it  would  seem,  with  a  function  mcne  largely  medicinal 
than  that  of  the  other  servants  of  God;  but  the  script- 
ural evidence  on  the  point  is  scanty,  save  that  he  ap- 
pears to  have  known  at  once  the  proper  means  to  apply 
to  heal  the  waters,  and  temper  the  noxious  pottage  (2 
Kings  ii,  21;  iv,  39-41).  His  healing  the  Shnnammite's 
son  has  been  discussed  as  a  case  of  suspended  animation, 
and  of  animal  magnetism  applied  to  resuscitate  it;  but 
the  narrative  clearly  implies  that  the  death  was  real. 
As  regards  the  leprosy,  had  the  Jordan  commonly  pos- 
sessed the  healing  power  which  Naaman*s  faith  and 
obedience  found  in  it,  would  there  have  been  "  many 
lepers  in  Israel  in  the  days  of  Eliseus  the  prophet,"  or  in 
any  other  days  ?  Further,  if  our  Lord's  words  (Luke  iv, 
27)  are  to  be  taken  literally,  EUsha's  reputation  could 
not  have  been  founded  on  any  succession  of  lepers 
healed.  The  washing  was  a  part  of  the  enjoined  lustra- 
tion of  the  leper  after  his  cure  was  complete ;  Naaman 
was  to  act  as  though  clean,  like  the  "  ten  men  that  were 
lepers,"  bidden  to  "  go  and  show  themselves  to  the  priest" 
— in  either  case  it  was  "  as  thou  hast  believed,  so  be  it 
done  onto  thee."  The  sickness  of  Benhadad  is  certainly 
so  described  as  to  imply  treachery  on  the  part  of  Hazael 
(2  Kings  viii,  16).  Yet  the  obsorvation  of  Bruce,  upon 
a  "cold-water  cure"  practiced  among  the  people  near 
the  Bed  Sea,  has  suggested  a  view  somewhat  different. 
The  bed-ck>thes  are  soaked  with  cold  water,  and  kept 
thotoaghly  wet,  and  the  patient  drinks  cold  water  freely. 
But  the  crisis,  it  seems,  occurs  on  the  third  day,  and  not 
till  the  fifth  is  it  there,  usual  to  apply  this  treatment 
If  the  chamberlain,  through  carelessness,  ignorance,  or 
treachery,  precipitated  the  application,  a  fatal  issue  may 
have  suddenly  resulted.  The  "  brazen  serpent,"  once 
the  means  of  healing,  and  worshipped  idolatronsly  in 
Hezekiah's  reign,  is  supposed  to  have  acquired  those 
honocs  under  its  .^sculapian  aspect.  This  notion  is  not 
inooQBistent  with  the  Scripture  narrative,  though  not 
therein  traceable.  It  is  supposed  that  something  in  the 
«  Tolnme  otcana,"  current  under  the  authority  of  Solo- 


mon, may  have  conduced  to  the  establishment  of  these 
rites,  and  drawn  away  the  popular  homage,  especially  in 
prayers  during  sickness,  or  thanksgivings  after  recovery, 
from  Jehovah.  The  statement  that  king  Asa  (2  Chion. 
xvi,  12)  "sought  not  to  Jehovah  bid  to  the  physicians," 
may  seem  to  countenance  the  notion  that  a  rivalry  of 
actual  worship,  based  on  some  medical  fancies,  had  been 
set  up,  and  would  so  far  support  the  Talmudical  tradi- 
tion. 

The  captivity  of  Babylon  brought  the  Jews  into  con- 
tact with  a  new  sphere  of  thought.  Their  chief  men 
rose  to  the  highest  honors,  and  an  improved  mental  cult- 
ure among  a  large  section  of  the  captives  was  no  doubt 
the  result  w^iich  they  imported  on  their  return.  Wun- 
derbar  regards  the  Babylonian  captivity  as  parallel  in 
its  effects  to  the  Egyptian  bondage,  and  seems  to  think 
that  the  people  would  return  debased  from  its  influence. 
On  the  contrary,  those  whom  subjection  had  made  ig- 
noble and  unpatriotic  would  remain.  If  any  returned, 
it  was  a  pledge  that  they  were  not  so  impaiied;  and,  if 
not  impaired,  they  would  certainly  be  improved  by  the 
discipline  they  had  undei^ne.  He  also  thinks  that 
sorcery  had  the  largest  share  in  any  Babylonian  or  Per- 
sian system  of  medicine.  This  is  assuming  too  much : 
there  were  magicians  in  Egypt,  but  physicians  also  (see 
above)  of  high  cultivation.  Human  nature  has  so  great 
an  interest  in  human  life  that  only  in  the  savage,  rudi- 
mentary societies  is  its  economy  left  thus  involved  in 
phantasms.  The  earliest  steps  of  civilization  include 
something  of  medicine.  Of  course  superstitions  are 
found  copiously  involved  in  such  medical  tenets,  but 
this  is  not  equivalent  to  abandoning  the  study  to  a  class 
of  professed  magicians.  Thus  in  the  Ueberreste  der  oA- 
babjfhmKhen  LUeratur,  p.  123,  by  D.  Chwolson,  St.  Pe- 
tersb.  1369  (the  value  of  which  is  not,  however,  yet  as- 
certained), a  writer  on  poisons  claims  to  have  a  magic 
antidote,  but  declines  sUting  what  it  is,  as  it  is  not  his 
business  to  mention  such  things,  and  he  only  does  so  in 
cases  where  the  charm  is  in  connection  with  medical 
treatment  and  resembles  it;  the  magicians,  adds  the 
same  writer  on  another  occasion,  use  a  particular  means 
of  cure,  but  he  declines  to  impart  it,  having  a  repugnance 
to  witchcraft  So  (p.  125^)  we  find  traces  of  charms 
introduced  into  Babylonian  treatises  on  medical  science, 
but  apologetically,  and  as  if  against  sounder  knowledge. 
Similariy,  the  opinion  of  fatalism  is  not  without  its  in^ 
fluence  on  medicine;  but  it  is  chiefly  resorted  to  where,  as 
often  happens  in  pestilence,  all  known  aid  seems  useless. 
We  know,  however,  too  littie  of  the  precise  state  of  med- 
icine in  Babylon,  Susa,  and  the  "cities  of  the  Medes," 
to  determine  the  direction  in  which  the  impulse  so  de- 
rived would  have  led  the  exiles;  but  the  confluence  of 
streams  of  thought  from  opposite  sources,  which  im- 
pregnate each  other,  would  surely  produce  a  tendency 
to  sifl  established  practice  and  accepted  axioms,  to  set 
up  a  new  standard  by  which  to  try  the  current  rules  of 
art,  and  to  determine  new  lines  of  inquiry  for  any  eager 
spirits  disposed  to  search  for  truth.  Thus  the  visit  of 
Democedes  to  the  court  of  Darius,  though  it  seems  to 
be  an  isolated  fact,  points  to  a  general  opening  of  Orien- 
tal manners  to  Greek  influence,  which  was  not  too  late 
to  leave  its  traces  in  some  perhiqM  of  the  contemporaries 
of  Ezra.  That  great  reformer,  with  the  leaders  of  na- 
tional thought  gathered  about  him,  could  not  £ul  to 
recognise  medicine  among  the  salutary  measures  which 
distinguished  his  epoch.  Whatever  advantages  the  Le- 
vites  had  possessed  in  earlier  days  were  now  speedily 
lost  even  as  regards  the  study  of  the  divine  law,  and 
much  more  therefore  as  regards  that  of  medicine;  into 
which  competitors  would  crowd  in  proportion  to  its 
broader  and  more  obvious  human  interest,  and  effectu- 
ally demolish  any  narrowing  barriers  of  established  priv- 
il^e,  if  such  previously  existed. 

2.  In  the  Interval  between  the  Old  and  the  New  Teata- 
ment^—lt  may  be  observed  that  the  priests  in  their  min- 
istrations, who  performed  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  bare- 
foot on  stone  pavement,  and  without  perhaps  any  vari- 
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ation  of  dfess  to  meet  that  of  tempentare,  were  peculiariy 
liable  to  sickness  (Kail,  De  MorbU  Scuxrdotumj  Hafn. 
1745).  Hence  the  permanent  appointment  of  a  Temple 
physician  has  been  supposed  by  some,  and  a  certain 
Ben-Ahijah  is  mentioned  by  Wunderbar  as  occurring  in 
the  Talmud  in  that  capacity.  But  it  rather  appears  as 
if  such  an  otBcer's  appointment  were  precarioos,  and  va- 
ried with  the  demands  of  the  ministrants. 

The  book  of  Ecclesiasticus  shpws  the  increased  regard 
given  to  the  distinct  study  of  medicine  by  the  repeated 
mention  of  physicians,  etc,  which  it  contains,  and  which, 
as  probably  belonging  to  the  period  of  the  Ptolemies,  it 
might  be  expected  to  show.  The  wisdom  of  prevention 
is  recognised  in  Ecdus.  xviii,  19 ;  perhaps  also  in  x,  10. 
Rank  and  honor  are  said  to  be  the  portion  of  the  physi- 
cian, and  his  office  to  be  from  the  Lord  (xxxAnii,  I,  8, 
12).  The  repeated  allusions  to  sickness  in  vii,  85 ;  xxx, 
17 ;  xxxi,  22 ;  xxxvii,  80 ;  xxxviii,  9,  coupled  with  the 
former  recognition  of  merit,  have  caused  some  to  sup- 
pose thiit  this  author  was  himself  a  physician.  If  he 
was  so,  the  power  of  mind  and  wide  range  of  observa- 
tion shown  in  his  work  would  give  a  favorable  impres- 
sion of  the  standard  of  practitioners;  if  he  was  not,  the 
great  general  popularity  of  the  study  and  practice  may 
be  inferred  from  its  thus  becoming  a  common  topic  of 
general  advice  offered  by  a  non-professionaal  writer.  In 
Wisd.  xvi,  12,  plaister  is  spoken  of;  anointing,  as  a  means 
Qf  healing,  in  Tob.  vi,  8. 

8.  In  the  New  Teatament, — Luke,  *'  the  beloved  phy- 
sician," who  practiced  at  Antioch  while  the  body  was 
his  care,  could  hardly  have  failed  to  be  conversant  with 
all  the  leading  opinions  current  down  to  his  own  time. 
Situated  between  the  great  schools  of  Alexandria  and 
Cilida,  within  easy  sea-transit  of  both,  as  well  as  of  the 
Western  homes  of  science,  Antioch  enjoyed  a  more  cen- 
tral position  than  any  great  city  of  the  ancient  world, 
and  in  it  accordingly  idl  the  streams  of  contemporary 
medical  learning  may  have  probably  found  a  point  of 
confluence.  The  medicine  of  the  New  Test  is  not  sole- 
ly, nor  even  chiefly,  Jewish  medicine;  and  even  if  it 
were,  it  is  dear  that  the  more  mankind  became  mixed 
by  intercourse,  the  more  medical  opinion  and  practice 
must  have  ceaiaed  to  be  exclusive.  The  great  number 
of  Jews  resident  in  Rome  and  Greece  about  the  Chris- 
tian sera,  and  the  successive  decrees  by  which  their  ban- 
ishment from  the  former  was  proclaimed,  must  have 
imported,  even  into  Palestine,  whatever  from  the  West 
was  best  worth  knowing ;  and  we  may  be  as  sure  that 
its  medicine  and  surgery  expanded  under  these  influ- 
ences as  that,  in  the  writings  of  the  Talmudists,  such 
obligations  would  be  unacknowledged.  But,  beyond 
this,  the  growth  of  large  mercantile  communities,  such 
as  existed  in  Rome,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Ephesus, 
of  itsdf  in\^lve8  a  peculiar  sanitary  condition  from  the 
mass  of  human  dements  gathered  to  a  focus  under  new 
or  abnormal  drcumstanoes.  Nor  are  the  words  in  which 
an  doquent  modem  writer  describes  the  course  of  this 
action  less  applicable  to  the  case  of  an  ancient  than  to 
that  of  a  modem  metropolis.  **  Diseases  once  indigenous 
to  a  section  of  humanity,  are  slowly  but  surely  creeping 
up  to  commercial  centres,  whence  they  will  be  xapidly 
propagated.  One  form  of  Asiatic  leprosy  is  approaching 
the  Levant  from  Arabia.  The  history  of  every  disease 
which  is  communicated  from  man  to  man  establishes 
this  melancholy  trath,  that  ultimately  such  maladies 
overleap  all  ob^des  of  climate,  and  demonstrate  a  sol- 
idarity in  evil  as  well  as  in  good  among  the  brotherhood 
of  nations**  (Dr.  Ferguson,  Prrf,  Essay  to  Gooch  on  Dis- 
eases  of  Women,  New  Sydenham  Society,  London,  1859, 
p.  xlvi).  In  proportion  as  this  "  melancholy  truth*'  is 
perceived  would  an  intercommunication  of  medical  sci- 
ence prevail  also. 

4.  In  Contemporary  Heathen  Writers, — ^The  medidne 
and  surgery  referred  to  in  the  New  Test.,  then,  was  prob- 
ably not  inferior  to  that  commonly  in  demand  among 
educated  Asiatic  Greeks,  and  must  have  been,  bb  r^ards 
its  basis,  Greek  medicine,  and  not  Jewish.    Hence  a 


standard  Grentile  medical  writer,  if  any  is  to  be  found  of 
that  period,  would  best  repteeent  the  profession  to  which 
the  evangelist  belonged.  Without  absolute  certainty 
as  to  date,  we  seem  to  have  such  a  writer  in  Aretaeus, 
commonly  called  '^the  Gappadodan,*'  who  wrote  cer- 
tainly after  Nero's  reign  hegBxif  and  probably  flourished 
shortly  before  and  after  the  decade  in  which  Paul  reached 
Rome  and  Jerusalem  fdl.  If  he  were  of  Luke's  age,  it 
is  striking  that  he  should  also  be  perhaps  the  only 
andent  medical  authority  in  favor  of  daemoniacal  pos- 
session as  a  possible  account  of  epilepsy.  If  his  coun- 
try be  rightly  indicated  by  his  surname,  we  know  that 
it  gave  him  the  means  of  intercourse  with  both  the 
Jews  and  the  Christians  of  the  apostolic  period  (Acts 
ii,  9;  1  Pet  i,  1).  It  is  very  llkdy  that  Taraas»  the 
nearest  place  of  academic  repute  to  that  region,  was 
the  scene  of,  at  any  rate,  the  earlier  studies  of  AretcoB, 
nor  would  any  chronological  difficulty  prevent  his  hav- 
ing been  a  pupU  in  medidne  there  when  Paul  aiid  also, 
perhaps,  Barnabas  were,  as  is  probable,  pursuing  their 
early  studies  in  other  subjects  at  the  same  spot  Are- 
t»us,  then,  assuming  the  date  above  indicated,  may  be 
taken  as  expounding  the  medical  practice  of  the  Asiatic 
Greeks  in  the  latter  half  of  the  first  century.  There  is, 
however,  much  of  strongly-marked  individuality  in  his 
work,  more  espedally  in  the  minute  verbal  portraiture 
of  disease.  That  of  pulmonary  consumption  in  partic- 
ular, is  traced  with  the  careful  description  of  an  eye-wit* 
ness,  and  represents  with  a  curious  exactness  the  curved 
nails,  shranken  fingers,  slender,  sharpened  nostrils,  hol- 
low, glazy  eye,  cadaverous  look  and  hue,  the  waste  of 
muscle  and  startling  prominence  of  bones,  the  scapula 
standing  off  like  the  wing  of  a  bird ;  as  also  the  habit 
of  body  marking  predisposition  to  the  malady,  the  thin, 
veneer-like  frames,  the  Hmbs  like  pinions,  the  prominent 
throat  and  shallow  chest,  with  a  remark  that  moist  and 
cold  dimates  are  the  haunts  of  it  (Aret  vfpi  f^iffno^). 
His  work  exhibits  strong  traits  here  and  there  of  the 
Pneumatic  school,  as  in  his  statement  regarding  leth- 
'irfiTf  ^bat  it  is  frigidity  implanted  by  nature ;  concern- 
ing elephantiasis  even  more  emphatically,  that  it  is  a 
refrigeration  of  the  innate  heat,  ''or,  rather,  a  congela- 
tion— as  it  were  one  great  winter  of  the  system."  The 
same  views  betray  themsdves  in  his  statement  regard- 
ing the  blood,  that  it  is  the  warming  principle  of  all  the 
parts ;  that  diabetes  is  a  sort  of  dropsy,  both  exhibiting 
the  watery  principle ;  and  that  the  effect  of  white  hel- 
lebore is  as  that  of  fire:  ''so  that  whatever  fire  does  by 
burning,  hellebore  effects  still  more  by  penetrating  in- 
wardly." The  last  remark  shows  that  he  gave  some 
scope  to  his  imagination,  which  indeed  we  might  illua- 
trate  from  some  of  his  pathological  descriptions;  e.  g. 
that  of  elephantiasis,  where  the  resemblance  of  the  beast 
to  the  afflicted  human  being  is  wrought  to  a  fandfol 
paralld.  Allowing  for  such  overstrained  touches  here 
and  there,  we  may  say  that  he  generally  avoids  extrav- 
agant crotchets,  and  rests  chiefly  on  wide  obeervatkxi, 
and  on  the  common-sense  which  soben  theoiy  and  ra- 
tionalizes facta.  He  hardly  ever  quotes  an  authority ; 
and  though  much  of  what  he  states  was  taught  before, 
it  is  dealt  with  as  the  common  property  of  sdenoe,  or  as 
become  sui  juris  through  being  proved  by  his  own  ex- 
perience. The  freedom  with  which  he  follows  or  re- 
jects earlier  opinions  has  occasioned  him  to  be  classed 
by  some  among  the  Edectic  schooL  His  work  is  divi- 
ded into — I,  the  causes  and  signs  of  (1)  acute  and  (2) 
chronic  diseases;  and,  II,  the  curative  treatment  of  (1) 
acute  and  (2)  chronic  diseases.  His  boldness  of  treat- 
ment is  exemplified  in  his  sdection  of  the  vein  to  be 
opened  in  a  wide  range  of  parts — the  arm,  ankle,  tongae, 
nose,  etc.  He  first  has  a  distinct  mention  of  leeches, 
which  Themison  is  said  to  have  introduced ;  and  in  this 
respect  his  surgical  resources  appear  to  .be  in  advance 
of  Celsus.  He  was  familiar  with  the  operation  for  the 
stone  in  the  bladder,  and  prescribes,  as  Celsus  also  does, 
the  use  of  the  catheter,  where  its  insertion  is  not  pre- 
vented by  inflammation,  then  the  incision  into  the  neck 
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of  the  bladder,  nearly  as  in  modem  lithotomy.  His 
news  of  the  internal  economy  were  a  strange  mixture 
(^  truth  and  onror,  and  the  disuse  of  anatomy  was  jio 
doubt  the  reason  why  this  was  the  weak  point  of  his 
teaching.  He  held  that  the  work  of  producing  the 
Uood  pertained  to  the  liver,  **  which  is  the  root  of  the 
veins;**  that  the  bile  was  distributed  from  the  gall-blad- 
der to  the  intestines;  and,  if  this  vesica  became  gorged, 
the  bile  was  thrown  back  into  the  veins,  and  by  them 
diffusa  over  the  system.  He  regarded  the  nerves  as 
the  sonrce  of  sensation  and  motion ;  and  had  some  no- 
tion of  them  as  branching  in  pairs  from  the  spine.  Thus 
he  has  a  curious  statement  as  regards  paralysis,  that  in 
the  case  of  any  sensational  point  below  the  head,  e.  g. 
from  the  membrane  of  the  spinal  marrow  being  affected 
injuriously,  the  parts  on  the  right  side  will  be  paralyzed 
if  the  nerve  towards  the  right  side  be  hurt,  and  simi- 
larly, oonveisely,  of  the  left  side ;  but  that  if  the  head 
itseif  be  so  affected,  the  inverM  law  of  consequence  holds 
concerning  the  parts  related,  since  each  nerve  passes 
over  to  the  other  side  from  that  of  its  origin,  decussating 
each  other  in  the  form  of  the  letter  X.  The  doctrine  of 
the  Pnenma,  or  ethereal  principle  existing  in  the  micro- 
cosm by  which  the  mind  performs  all  the  functions  of 
the  body,  holds  a  more  prominent  position  in  the  works 
of  Aretaus  than  in  those  of  any  of  the  other  authorities 
(Dr.  Adams's  Prrfaoe  toAree,^x.f  xi).  He  was  aware 
that  the  nervous  fonction  of  sensation  was  distinct  from 
the  motive  power;  that  either  might  cease  and  the 
other  continue.  His  pharmacopoeia  is  copious  and  rea- 
sonable, and  the  limits  of  the  usefulness  of  this  or  that 
drag  are  laid  down  judiciously.  He  makes  large  use  of 
wine,  and  prescribing  the  kind  and  the  number  of  cyaMt 
to  be  taken ;  and  some  words  of  his  on  stomach  disor- 
ders (ircpc  KapiiaXyifii;)  forcibly  recall  those  of  Paul  to 
Tunothy  (1  Tim.  v,  23),  and  one  might  almost  suppose 
them  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  intenser  spirituality 
of  his  Jewish  or  Christian  patients.  **  Such  disorders,*' 
be  says,  "are  common  to  those  who  toil  in  teaching, 
whose  yearning  is  after  divine  instruction,  who  despise 
delicate  and  varied  diet,  whose  nourishment  is  fasting, 
and  whose  drink  is  water.**  As  a  purge  of  melancholy, 
he  prescribes  **  a  little  wine,  and  some  other  more  liberal 
sustenance."  In  his  essay  on  oautus,  or  "  brain"  fever, 
he  describes  the  powers  acquired  by  the  soul  before  dis- 
solution in  the  following  remarkable  words:  *^ Every 
sense  is  pore,  the  intellect  acute,  the  gnostic  powers 
prophetic ;  for  they  prognosticate  to  themselves  in  the 
first  place  their  own  departure  from  life ;  then  they  fore- 
tell what  will  afterwards  take  place  to  those  present, 
who  fancy  sometimes  that  they  are  delirious :  but  these 
persons  wonder  at  the  result  of  what  has  been  said. 
Others  also  talk  to  certain  of  Uie  dead,  perchance  they 
alone  peroeiviog  them  to  be  present,  in  virtue  of  their 
acute  and  pure  sense,  or  perchance  from  their  soul  see- 
ing beforehand,  and  announcing  the  men  with  whom 
they  are  about  to  associate.  For  formerly  they  were 
immenKd  in  humors,  as  if  in  mud  and  darkness ;  but 
when  the  disease  has  drained  these  off,  and  token  away 
the  mist  from  their  eyes,  they  perceive  those  things 
which  are  in  the  air,  and,  through  the  soul  being  unen- 
cumbered, become  true  prophets.**  To  those  who  wish 
farther  to  pursue  the  study  of  medicine  at  this  fera,  the 
edition  of  Aretasus  by  the  Sydenham  Society,  and  in  a 
leas  degree  that  by  Boerhaave  (Lugd.  Bat.  1785),  to 
which  the  references  have  here  been  made,  may  be  reo* 
ommended. 

As  the  general  science  of  medicine  and  surgery  of 
this  period  may  be  represented  by  Aretsus,  so  we  have 
nearty  a  representation  of  its  McUeria  Medica  by  Dios- 
corideft.  He  too  was  of  the  same  general  region — a 
Cilidan  Greek — and  his  first  lessons  were  probably 
learnt  at  Tarsus.  His  period  is  tinged  by  the  same 
nncertainty  as  that  of  Aretasus;  but  he  has  usually  been 
assigned  to  the  end  of  the  first  or  beginning  of  the  second 
century  (see  Smith,  Dkt,  of  Class,  Biog.  s.  v.).  He  was 
the  first  author  of  high  mark  who  devoted  his  attention 


to  Materia  Medica.  Indeed,  this  branch  of  ancient 
science  remsined  as  he  left  it  till  the  tiroes  of  the  Ara- 
bians ;  and  these,  though  they  enlarged  the  supply  of 
drugs  and  pharmacy,  yet  copy  and  repeat  Dioscorides, 
as,  indeed,  Galen  himself  often  does,  on  all  common  sub- 
ject-matter. Above  90  minerals,  700  plants,  and  168 
animal  substances  are  said  to  be  described  in  the  re- 
searches of  Dioscorides,  displaying  an  industry  and  skill 
which  has  remained  the  marvel  of  all  subsequent  com- 
mentetors.  Pliny,  copious,  rare,  and  curious  as  he  is, 
yet,  for  want  of  scientific  medical  knowledge,  is  little 
esteemed  in  this  particular  branch,  save  when  he  follows 
Dioscorides.  The  third  volume  of  Paulus  jKgin,  (ed. 
Sydenham  Soc.)  contains  a  catalogue  of  medicines  sim- 
ple and  compound,  and  the  la^  proportion  in  which 
the  authority  of  Dioscorides  has  contributed  to  form  it 
will  be  manifest  at  the  most  cursory  inspection.  To 
abridge  such  a  subject  is  impossible,  and  to  transcribe  it 
in  the  most  meagre  form  would  be  far  beyond  the  limits 
of  this  article. 

III.  Pathology  in  the  BiNe, — Before  proceeding  to  the 
examination  of  diseases  in  detail,  it  may  be  well  to  ob- 
serve that  the  question  of  identity  between  any  ancient 
malady  known  by  description  and  any  modem  one 
known  by  experience  is  often  doubtfuL  Some  diseases, 
just  as  some  plants  and  some  animals,  will  exist  almost 
anywhere ;  others  can  only  be  produced  within  narrow 
limits  depending  on  the  conditions  of  climate,  habit, 
etc— and  were  only  equal  observatbn  applied  to  the 
two,  the  habitat  of  a  disease  might  be  mapped  as  accu- 
rately as  that  of  a  plant.  It  is  also  possible  that  some 
diseases  once  extremely  prevalent  may  run  their  course 
and  die  out,  or  occur  only  casually ;  just  as  it  seems  cer- 
tain that,  since  the  Middle  Ages,  some  maladies  have 
been  introduced  into  Europe  which  were  previously  un- 
knowiL  See  Biblioth.  Script,  Med,  (Geneva,  1781) ,  s.  v. ; 
Hippocrates,  Celsus,  Galen ;  Leclerc's  History  of  Medicine 
(Paris,  1728 ;  transi  London,  1799) ;  Freind*s  History  of 
Medicine, 

1.  Gateral  Maladies, — Eruptive  diseases  of  the  acute 
kind  are  more  prevalent  in  the  East  than  in  colder 
cliifles.  They  also  run  their  course  more  rapidly ;  e.  g. 
common  itoh,  which  in  Scotland  remains  for  a  longer 
time  vesicular,  becomes,  in  Syria,  pustular  as  early  some- 
times as  the  third  day.  The  origin  of  it  is  now  sup- 
posed to  be  an  acarus,-but  the  parasite  perishes  when 
removed  from  the  skin.  Disease  of  various  kinds  is 
commonly  regarded  as  a  divine  infliction,  or  denounced 
as  a  penalty  for  transgr»wion;  ^the  evil  diseases  of 
Egypt"  (perhaps  in  reference  to  some  of  the  ten  plagues) 
are  especially  so  characterized  (Gen.  xx,  18 ;  Exod.  xv, 
26 ;  Lev.  xxvi,  16 ;  Deut.  vii,  15 ;  xxviii,  60 ;  1  Cor.  xi, 
80) ;  so  the  emerods  [see  HiSMORRHOiDs]  of  the  Philis- 
tines (1  Sam.  V,  6) ;  the  severe  dysentery'  (2  Chron.  xxi, 
15, 19)  of  Jehoram,  which  was  also  epidemic  [see  Blood, 
Issue  or;  and  Fever],  the  peculiar  symptom  of  which 
may  perhaps  have  been  prolapsus  am  (Dr.  Mason  Good, 
i,  811-13,  mentions  a  case  of  the  entire  colon  exposed) ; 
or,  perhaps,  what  is  known  as  diarrhoea  tuhutaris, 
formed  by  the  coagulation  of  fibrine  into  a  membrane 
discharged  from  the  inner  coat  of  the  intestines,  which 
takes  the  mould  of  the  bowel,  and  is  thus  expelled ; 
so  the  sudden  deaths  of  Er,  Onan  (Gen.  xxxviii,  7, 10), 
the  Egyptian  first-bom  (Exod.  xi,  4,  5),  Nabal,  Bath- 
sheba's  son,  and  Jeroboam's  (1  Sam.  xxv,  38;  2  Sam.  xii, 
15 ;  1  Kings  xiv,  1, 5),  are  ascribed  to  the  action  of  Je- 
hovah immediately,  or  through  a  prophet.  Pestilence 
(Hab.  iii,  5)  attends  his  path  (oomp.  2  Sam.  xxiv,  15), 
and  is  innoxious  to  those  whom  he  shelters  (Psa.  xci, 
8-10).  It  is  by  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Amos  associated 
(as  historically  in  2  Sam.  xxiv,  13)  with  ''the  sword** 
and  ''famine"  (Jer.  xiv,  12;  xv,  2;  xxi, 7, 9;  xxiv,  10; 
xxvii,8,13;  xxviii,  8;  xxix,17,18;  xxxii,24,86{  xxxiv, 
17;  xxxviii,2;  xlii,17,22;  xliv,18;  Ezek.v,12,17;  vi, 
11,12;  vii,  15;  xii,  16;  xiv,  21;  xxxiii,27;  Amosiv,6, 
10).  The  sicknesses  of  the  widow's  son  of  Zarephath, 
of  Ahaziah,  Benhadad,  the  leprosy  of  Uzziah,.  the  boil 
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of  Hezekiah,  are  also  noticed  aa  diaeaaes  sent  by  Jeho- 
vah, or  in  which  he  interposed  (1  Kings  xvii,  17,  20; 
2  Kings  i,  3 ;  xx,  1).  In  2  Sam.  iii,  29,  disease  is  invoked 
as  a  curse,  and  in  Solomon's  prayer  (1  Kings  viii,  87 ; 
comp.  2  Chron.  xx,  9)  anticipated  as  a  chastisement. 
Job  and  his  friends  agree  in  ascribing  his  disease  to  di- 
vine infliction ;  but  the  latter  urge  his  sins  as  the  cause. 
So,  conversely,  the  healing  character  of  God  is  invoked 
or  promised  (P&a.  vi,  2 ;  xli,  8 ;  ciii,  8 ;  Jer.  xxx.  17). 
Satanic  agency  appears  also  as  procuring  disease  (Job 
ii,  7 ;  Luke  xiii,  11, 16).  Diseases  are  also  mentioned  ais 
ordinary'  calamities ;  e.  g.  the  sickness  of  old  age,  head- 
ache (perhaps  by  sunstroke),  as  that  of  the  Shunam- 
mite's  son,  that  of  Elisha,  and  that  of  Benhadad,  and 
that  of  Joram  (Gen.  xlviii,  1 ;  1  Sam.  xxx.  18 ;  2  Kings 
iv,  20 ;  viii,  7, 29 ;  xiii,  14 ;  2  Chron.  xxii,  6). 

2.  Among  special  diseases  mentioned  in  the  Old  Test 
are,  ophthalmia  (Gen.  xxiic,  17, 0^39  rilst)),  which  is 
perhaps  more  common  in  Syria  and  Egypt  than  any- 
where else  in  the  world,  especially  in  the  fig  season,  the 
juice  of  the  newly-ripe  fruit  having  the  power  of  giving 
it.     It  may  occasion  partial  or  total  blindness  (2  Kings 
vi,  18).    The  eye-salve  (icoXXvpiov,  Rev.  iii,  18 ;  Hor. 
JSai,  1)  was  a  remedy  common  to  Orientals,  Greelcs,  and 
Romans  (see  Hippocr.  KoWovptov ;  Celsus,  vi,  8,  De  ocu- 
lorum  morbis,  [2]  De  dtrenis  coUyriis),    Other  diseases 
are — barrenness  of  women,  which  mandrakes  were  sup- 
posed to  have  the  power  of  correcting  (Gen.  xx,  18 ; 
comp.  xii,  17;  xxx,  1,  2, 14-16);  **  consumption,"  and 
several,  the  names  of  which  are  derived  from  various 
words,  signifying  to  bum  or  to  be  hot  (Lev.  xxvi,  16 ; 
Deut  xxviii,  22)  [see  Fkvkb]  ;  compare  the  kinds  of 
fever  distinguished  by  Hippocrates  as  KavtroQ  and  nvp. 
The  "  burning  boil,"  or  "  of  a  boU"  (Lev.  xiii,  23,  M^^X 
I'^n^'H,  Sept.  ovXr)  roO  eXicovc),  is  again  merely  marked 
by  the  notion  of  an  effect  resembling  that  of  fire,  like 
the  Greek  ipXtyfiovhi  or  our  "  carbuncle ;"  it  may  possi- 
bly find  an  equivalent  in  the  Damascus  boil  of  the  pres- 
ent time.    The  «  botch  (X^TW)  of  Egypt"  (Deut.  xxviii, 
27)  is  so  vague  a  term  as  to  yield  a  most  uncer^n 
sense ;  the  plague,  as  known  by  its  attendant  611&0,  has 
been  suggested  by  Scheuchzer.    It  is  possible  that  the 
Elephantiasis  Graoorum  may  be  intended  by  I'^np*  "Q" 
derstood  in  the  widest  sense  of  a  continued  ulcention 
until  the  whole  body,  or  the  portion  affected,  may  be 
regarded  as  one  VniS*    Of  this  disease  some  further 
notice  will  be  taken  below;  at  present  it  is  observable 
that  the  same  word  is  used  to  express  the  ''boU"  of 
Hezekiah.    This  was  certainly  a  single  locally-confined 
eruption,  and  was  probably  a  carbuncle,  one  of  which 
may  well  be  fatal,  though  a  single  ^*  boil"  in  our  sense 
of  the  word  seldom  is  so.    Dr.  Mead  supposes  it  to  have 
been  a  fever  terminating  in  an  abscess.    The  diseases 
rendered  '^scab"  and  *' scurvy"  in  Lev.  xxi,  20;  xxii, 
22 ;  Deut.  xxviii,  27,  may  be  almost  any  skin-disease, 
such  as  those  known  under  the  names  of  lepra,  psoriaris, 
pityriasis,  icthyosis,  favus,  or  common  itch.     Some  of 
these  may  be  said  to  approach  the  type  of  leprosy  as 
laid  down  in  Scripture,  although  they  do  not  appear  to 
have  involved  ceremonial  defilement,  but  only  a  blemish 
disqualifying  for  the  priestly  office.     The  quality  of 
being  incurable  is  added  as  a  special  curse,  for  these  dis- 
eases are  not  generally  so,  or  at  any  rate  are  common  in 
milder  forms.    The  "  running  of  the  reins"  (Lev.  xv,  2, 
3;  xxii,  4,  marg.)  may  perhaps  mean^wiorr^a,  or  more 
probably  UemorrhcMi  (mucous  discharge).     If  we  com- 
pare Numb.  XXV,  1,  xxxi,  7,  with  Josh,  xxii,  17,  there  is 
ground  for  thinking  that  some  disease  of  this  class,  de- 
rived from  polluting  sexual  intercourse,  remained  among 
the  people.    The  existence  of  gonorrluBa  in  early  times 
— save  in  the  mild  form — has  been  much  disputed.    Mi- 
chel L^vy  {Traiti  d'Hyg'Skne^  p. 7)  considers  the  affirma- 
tive as  established  by  the  above  passage,  and  says  of 
syphilis,  <^  Que  pour  notre  part,  nous  n'avons  jamais  pu 
considerer  comme  une  nouveaute  du  xv*  siecle."    He 


certainly  gives  some  strong  historical  evidence  against 
the  view  that  it  was  Introduced  into  France  by  Spanish 
troops  under  Gonzaivo  de  Cordova  on  their  return  from 
the  New  World,  and  so  into  the  rest  of  Europe,  where  it 
was  known  as  the  morims  GaUicus.  He  adds,  ''La 
syphilis  est  perdue  confus^ment  dans  la  pathologie  an- 
cienne  par  la  diversity  de  ses  sympt6mes  et  de  ses  alte- 
rations; leur  interpretation  collective,  et  leur  redaction 
en  une  seule  unite  morbide,  a  fait  croire  k  Tintroduction 
d'une  maladie  nouvelle."  See  also  Freind's  Bistoiy  of 
MedLj  Dr.  Mead,  Michaelis,  Reinhart  {Bibelkrankkeiien)^ 
Schmidt  ( BUblisdi,  Med,\  and  others.  Wunderbar  (£»&.- 
TVz/m.  Med,  iii,  20,  commenting  on  Lev.  xv,  and  compar- 
ing Mishna,  Zabim,  li,  2,  and  Maimonides,  ad  loc)  thinks 
that  gonorrhma  henigna  was  in  the  mind  of  the  latter 
writers.  Dr.  Adams,  the  editor  of  Paul,  ^gin,  (Sydenh. 
Soc.  ii,  14),  considers  syphilis  a  modified  form  of  ele- 
phantiasis. For  all  ancient  notices  of  the  cognate  dis- 
eases, see  that  work,  i,  693  sq.  The  "^  issue"  of  xv,  19, 
may  be  the  menorrkaffiaf  the  duration  of  which  in  the 
East  is  sometimes,  when  not  checked  by  remedies,  for 
an  indefinite  period  (Matt,  tx,  20),  or  uterine  hemorrhage 
from  other  causes. 

In  Deut.  xxviii,  85  is  mentioned  a  disease  attacking 
the  " knees  and  legs,"  consisting  in  a  ''sore  botch  which 
cannot  be  healed,"  but  extended,  in  the  sequel  of  the 
verse,  from  the  "  sole  of  the  foot  to  the  top  of  the  head." 
The  latter  part  of  the  quotation  would  certainly  accord 
with  Elephantiasis  Grmcorum;  but  this,  if  the  whole 
verse  be  a  mere  continuation  of  one  described  malady, 
would  be  in  contradiction  to  the  fact  that  this  disease 
commences  in  the  face,  not  in  the  lower  members.     On 
the  other  hand,  a  disease  which  affects  the  knees  and 
legs,  or  more  commonly  one  of  them  only — its  principal 
feature  being  intumescence,  distorting  and  altering  all 
the  proportions — is  by  a  mere  accident  of  language 
known  as  Elephantiasis  Arahum,  Bucnemia  Tropica 
(Rayer,  ui,  820-841),  or  "*  Berbadoes  leg,"  from  being 
well  kno¥m  in  that  bland.     Supposing,  however,  that 
the  affection  of  the  knees  and  legs  is  something  distinct, 
and  that  the  latter  part  of  the  description  applies  to  the 
Elephantiasis  Grmcorum,  the  incurable  and  all-pervading 
character  of  the  malady  are  well  expressed  by  it.    This 
disease  is  what  now  passes  under  the  name  of ''leprosy'' 
(MichaelLi,  iii,  259)-— the  lepers,  e.  g.  of  the  huts  near 
the  Zion  gate  of  modem  Jerusalem  are  elephantiacs. 
It  has  been  asserted  that  there  are  two  kinds,  one  pain- 
ful, the  other  painless;  but,  as  regards  Syria  and  the 
East,  this  is  contradicted.    There  the  parts  affected  are 
quite  benumbed  and  lose  sensation.     It  is  classed  as  a 
tubercular  disease,  not  confined  to  the  skin,  but  per- 
vading the  tissues  and  destroying  the  bones.     It  is  not 
confined  to  any  age  or  either  sex.     It  first  appears  in 
general,  but  not  always,  about  the  face,  as  an  indurated 
nodule  (hence  it  is  improperly  called  tubercular),  which 
gradually  enlarges,  inflames,  and  ulcerates.     Sometinoes 
it  commences  in  the  neck  or  arms.    The  ulcers  will  heal 
spontaneously,  but  only  after  a  long  period,  and  after 
destroying  a  great  deal  of  the  neighbcning  parts.     If  a 
joint  be  attacked,  the  ulceration  will  go  on  till  its  de- 
struction is  complete,  the  joints  of  finger,  toe,  etc,  drop- 
ping off  one  by  one.    Frightful  dreams  and  fetid  breath 
are  symptoms  mentioned  by  some  pathologists.    More 
nodules  will  develop  themselves,  and,  if  the  face  be  the 
chief  seat  of  the  disease,  it  assumes  a  leonine  aspect 
(hence  caUed  also  Leoniiasis),  loathsome  and  hideous ; 
the  skin  becomes  thick,  rugose,  and  livid ;  the  eyes  are 
fierce  and  staring,  and  the  hair  generally  falls  off  fh>m 
all  the  parts  affected.    When  the  throat  is  attacked  the 
voice  shares  the  affection,  and  sinks  to  a  hoarse,  husky 
whisper.   These  two  symptoms  are  eminently  character- 
istic   The  patient  will  become  bed-ridden,  and,  though 
a  mass  of  bcdily  corruption,  seems  happy  and  contented 
with  his  sad  condition,  until,  sinking  exhausted  under 
the  ravages  of  the  disease,  he  is  generally  carried  off,  at 
least  in  Syria,  by  diarrhoea.    It  is  hereditary,  and  may 
be  inoculated,  but  does  not  propagate  itself  by  the  closest 
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contact;  e.  g.  two  women  in  the  aforesaid  leper-huts  re- 
mained uncontaminated  though  their  husbands  were 
both  affected,  and  yet  the  children  bom  to  them  were, 
like  the  fathers,  elephantisiac,  and  became  so  in  early 
life.  On  the  children  of  diseased  parents  a  watch  for 
the  appearance  of  the  malady  is  kept;  but  no  one  is 
afraid  of  infection,  and  the  neighbors  mix  freely  with 
them,  though,  like  the  lepers  of  the  Old  Test,  they  live 
**  in  a  several  house."  Many  have  attributed  to  these 
wretched  creatures  a  libido  inexplebilis  (see  Proceedings 
of  Med.  cpnd  Chirurg.  3oc,  of  London,  Jan.  1860,  iii,  164, 
from  which  some  of  the  above  remarks  are  taken).  This 
is  denied  by  Dr.  Robert  Sim  (from  a  cloee  study  of  the 
dlseaae  in  Jerusalem),  save  in  so  far  as  idleness  and  in- 
activity, with  animal  wants  supplied,  may  conduce  to  it. 
It  became  first  prevalent  in  Europe  during  the  crusades, 
and  by  their  means  was  diffused,  and  the  ambiguity  of 
designating  it  leprosy  then  originated,  and  has  been 
generally  since  retained.  Pliny  {Nat.  ffisL  xxvi,  5)  as- 
serts that  it  was  unknown  in  Italy  till  the  time  of  Pom- 
pey  the  Great,  when  it  was  imported  from  Egypt,  but 
soon  became  extinct  {Paul  yEgin,  ed.  Sydenh.  Soc.  ii,6). 
It  ia^  however,  broadly  distinguished  from  the  Xcirpa, 
XivKti,  etc.  of  the  Greeks  by  name  and  symptoms,  no 
less  than  by  Roman  medical  and  even  popular  writers; 
comp.  Lucretius,  whose  mention  of  it  is  the  earliest — 

"Est  elephaa  morbus,  qui  propter  flamlna  Nlli, 
Olgniiur  ^gypto  in  mediA,  neqne  pneterea  nsqnam.** 

It  is  nearly  extinct  in  Europe,  save  in  Spain  and  Nor- 
way. A  case  was  seen  lately  in  the  Crimea,  but  may 
have  been  produced  elsewhere.  It  prevails  in  Turkey 
and  the  Greek  Archipelsgo.  One  case,  however,  indig- 
OHNis  in  England,  is  recorded  among  the  medical  £su>> 
similes  at  Guy's  HoepitaL  In  Granada  it  was  generally 
fatal  after  eight  or  ten  years,  whatever  the  treatment. 
This  favors  the  correspondence  of  this  disease  with  one 
one  of  thoae  evil  diseases  of  Egypt,  possibly  its  "  botch,*' 
threatened  in  Deut.  xxviii,  27, 35.  This  "  botch,"  how- 
ever, seems  more  probably  to  mean  the  foul  ulcer  men- 
tioned by  Aietsus  (De  Sign,  et  Caut.  Morb,  A  cut.  i,  9), 
and  called  by  him  a^a  or  iirxapri.  He  ascribes  its  fre- 
quency in  Egypt  to  the  mixed  vegetable  diet  there  fol- 
lowed, and  to  the  use  of  the  turbid  water  of  the  Nile, 
bat  adds  that  it  is  common  in  Coele-Syria.  The  Tal- 
mud speaks  of  the  elephantiasis  {Baba  Kama,  80  6)  as 
being  **  moist  without  and  dry  within"  (Wunderbar,  Bih- 
litck-Talmudieche  Med.  3tes  Heft,  10,  11).  Advanced 
cases  are  said  to  have  a  cancerous  aspect,  and  some  eveki 
class  it  as  a  form  of  cancer,  a  disease  dependent  on  faults 
of  nutrition. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  this,  which  is  perhaps  the 
most  dreadful  diBease  of  the  East,  was  Job's  malady. 
Origen,  ffexapla  on  Job  ii,  7,  mentions  that  one  of  the 
Greek  versions  gives  it,  loc  cit,,  as  the  affliction  which 
befel  him.  Wunderbar  (ul  tup.  p.  10)  supposes  it  to  have 
been  the  Tyrian  leprosy,  resting  chiefly  on  the  itching 
implied,  as  he  supposes,  by  Job  ii,  7, 8.  Schmidt  {Bib- 
lifcker  Med.  iv,  4)  thinks  the  ''sore  boil"  may  indicate 
tome  graver  disease,  or  complication  of  diseases.  But 
there  is  no  need  to  go  beyond  the  statement  of  Script- 
ure, which  speaks  not  only  of  this  '*  boil,"  but  of  ''skin 
kMthsome  and  broken,"  "  covered  with  worms  and  clods 
of  dust;**  the  second  symptom  is  the  result  of  the  first, 
and  the  "  worms"  are  probably  the  larvae  of  some  fly, 
known  so  to  infest  and  make  its  rddus  in  any  wound  or 
sore  exposed  to  the  air,  and  to  increase  rapidly  in  size. 
The  "  dods  of  dust"  would  of  course  follow  from  his  "  sit- 
ting in  ashes."  The  "  breath  strange  to  his  wife,"  if  it 
be  not  a  figurative  expression  for  her  estrangement  from 
him,  may  imply  a  fetor,  which  in  such  a  state  of  body 
hardly  requires  explanation.  The  expression  my  "  bow- 
els boiled"  (xxx,  27)  may  refer  to  the  burning  sensation 
in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  caused  by  acrid  bile,  which 
is  common  in  nfgoA,  Aretsus  {De  Cur.  Morb.  A  cut.  ii, 
3)  has  a  umilar  expression,  ^tpfuurtij  rwv  (rvXayx^'i'v 
diov  Stirb  xvpuQ,  as  attending  simcope.  The  "  scaring 
diesms**  and  "terrif^nng  visions"  are  perhaps  a  mere 


symptom  of  the  state  of  mind  bewildered  by  unaccount- 
able afflictions.  The  intense  emaciation  was  (xxxiii, 
21)  perhaps  the  mere  result  of  protracted  sickness. 

The  disease  of  king  Antiochus  (2  Mace,  ix,  5-10,  etc) 
is  that  of  a  boil  breeding  worms  {ulcus  verminosuni). 
So  Sulla,  Pherecydes,  and  Alcman,  the  poet,  are  men- 
tioned (Plut.  Vita  SuUcb)  as  similar  cases.  The  exam- 
ples of  both  the  Herods  (Josephus,  Ant,  xvii,6,5;  War, 
i,  33,  5)  may  also  be  adduced,  as  that  of  Pheretime 
(Herod,  iv,  205).  There  is  some  doubt  whether  this  dis- 
ease be  not  allied  to  phthiriasis,  in  which  lice  are  bred, 
and  cause  ulcers.  This  condition  may  originate  either 
in  a  sore,  or  in  a  morbid  habit  of  body  brought  on  by 
uncleanliness,  suppressed  perspintion,  or  neglect;  but 
the  vermination,  if  it  did  not  commence  in  a  sore,  would 
produce  one.  Dr.  Mason  Good  (iv,  504-6),  speaking  of 
fidXis,  /iaXia<r/iaC= cutaneous  vermination,  mentions  a 
case  in  the  Westminster  Infirmary,  and  an  opinion  that 
universal  phthiriasis  was  no  unfrequent  disease  among 
the  ancients;  he  also  states  (p.  500)  that  in  gangrenous 
ulcers,  especially  in  warm  climates,  innumerable  grubs 
or  maggots  will  appear  almost  every  morning.  The 
camel,  and  other  creatures,  are  known  to  be  the  habitat 
of  similar  parasites.  There  are  also  cases  of  vermina- 
tion without  any  wound  or  faulty  outward  state,  such  as 
the  Vena  Medinensis,  known  in  Africa  as  the  "  Guinea- 
worm,"  of  which  Galen  had  heard  only,  breeding  under 
the  skin,  and  needing  to  be  drawn  out  carefully  by  a 
needle,  lest  it  break,  when  great  soreness  and  suppura- 
tion succeed  (Freind,  Hist,  of  Med.  i,  49 ;  De  Maudelslo's 
Travels,  p.  4 ;  and  PauL  ^gin.  t.  iv,  ed.  Sydenh.  Soc). 
Rayer  (iii,  808-^19)  gives  a  list  of  parasites,  most  of 
them  in  the  skin.  This  "  Guinea-worm,"  it  appears,  is 
also  found  in  Arabia  Petnea,  on  the  coasts  of  the  Cas- 
pian and  Persian  Gulf,  on  the  Ganges,  in  Upper  Eg>*pt 
and  Abyssinia  (ib.  814).  Dr.  Mead  refers  Herod's  dis- 
ease to  ivToZ^a,  or  intestinal  worms.  Shapter,  without 
due  foundation,  objects  that  the  word  in  that  case  should 
have  been  not  OKtoXril,  but  ivXri  {Medica  Sacra,  p.  188). 

In  Deut.  xxviii,  65  it  is  possible  that  a  palpitation  of 
the  heart  is  intended  to  be  spoken  of  (comp.  Gen.  xlv, 
26).  In  Mark  ix,  17  (comp.  Luke  ix,  88)  we  have  an 
apparent  case  of  epilepsy,  shown  especially  in  the  foam- 
ing, falling,  wallowing,  and  similar  violent  symptoms 
mentioned ;  this  might  easily  be  a  form  of  demoniacal 
manifestation.  The  case  of  extreme  hunger  recorded  in 
I  Sam.  xiv  was  merely  the  result  of  exhaustive  fatigue ; 
but  it  is  remarkable  that  the  bulimia  of  which  Xeno- 
phon  speaks  {Attab.  iv,  5, 7),  was  remedied  by  an  appli- 
cation in  which  "  honey"  (comp.  1  Sam.  xiv,  27)  was  the 
chief  ingredient. 

Besides  the  common  injuries  of  wounding,  bruising, 
striking  out  eye,  tooth,  etc,  we  have  in  Exod.  xxi,  22 
the  case  of  miscarriage  produced  by  a  blow,  push,  etc, 
damaging  the  foetus. 

The  plague  of  "  boils  and  blains"  is  not  said  to  have 
been  fatal  to  man,  as  the  murrain  preceding  was  to  cat- 
tle ;  this  alone  would  seem  to  contradict  the  notion  of 
Shapter  (Medico  Sacra,  p.  113),  that  the  disorder  in  ques- 
tion was  small-pox,  which,  wherever  it  has  appeared, 
until  mitigated  by  vaccination,  has  been  fatal  to  a  great 
part,  perhaps  a  majority  of  those  seized.  The  small-pox 
also  generally  takes  some  days  to  pronounce  and  ma- 
ture, which  seems  opposed  to  the  Mosaic  account.  The 
expression  of  Exod.  ix,  10,  a  "  boil"  flourishing,  or  ebul- 
lient with  blains,  may  perhaps  be  a  disease  analogous  to 
phlegmonous  erysipelas,  or  even  common  erysipelas, 
which  is  often  accompanied  by  vesications  such  as  the 
word  "  blains"  might  fitly  describe.  This  is  Dr.  Robert 
Sim's  opinion.  On  comparing,  however,  the  means  used 
to  produce  the  disorder  (Exod.  ix,  8),  an  analogy  is  per- 
ceptible to  what  is  called  "  bricklayer's  itch,"  and  there- 
fore to  leprosy.  A  disease  involving  a  white  spot  break- 
ing forth  from  a  boil  related  to  leprosy,  and  dean  or  un- 
clean according  to  symptoms  t4)ecified,  oocuis  under  the 
general  locus  of  leprosy  (Lev.  xiii,  18-23). 

The  "withered  hand"  of  Jeroboam  (1  Kings  xiii,  4-6), 
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and  of  the  man  (Matt  xii,  10-13 ;  comp.  Lake  vi,  10),  is 
Buch  an  effect  as  is  known  to  follow  from  the  oblitera- 
tion of  the  main  artery  of  any  member,  or  from  paraly- 
sis of  the  principal  nerve,  either  through  disease  or 
through  injuiy.  A  case  with  a  symptom  exactly  par- 
allel to  that  of  Jeroboam  is  mentioned  in  the  life  of  Ga- 
briel, an  Arab  physician.  It  was  that  of  a  woman  whose 
hand  had  become  rigid  in  the  act  of  swinging,  and  re- 
mained in  the  extended  posture.  The  most  remarkable 
feature  in  the  case,  as  related,  is  the  remedy,  which  con- 
sisted in  alarm  acting  on  the  nerves,  inducing  a  sudden 
and  spontaneous  effort  to  use  the  limb — an  effort  which, 
like  that  of  the  dumb  son  of  Crcesus  (Herod,  i,  85),  was 
paradoxically  successful.  The- case  of  the  widow's  son 
restored  by  Elisha  (2  Kings  iv,  19),  was  probably  one  of 
sunstroke.  The  disease  of  Asa  "  in  his  feet"  (Schmidt, 
Bibliscker  Med,  iii,  5, 2),  which  attacked  him  in  his  old 
age  (1  Kings  xv,  23 ;  2  Chron.  xvi,  12),  and  became  ex- 
ceeding great,  may  have  been  either  cuiemoj  dropsy,  or 
podaffrOf  gout.  The  former  is  common  in  aged  persons, 
in  whom,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  the  return  upwards 
of  the  sluggish  blood,  its  watery  part  stays  in  the  feet. 
The  latter,  though  rare  in  the  East  at  present,  is  men- 
tioned by  the  Talmudists  {Sotahy  10  a,  and  Sanhedrm, 
48  6),  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  may  not  have  been 
known  in  Asa's  time.  It  occurs  in  Hippocr.  Aphor,  ^n, 
Prognost,  15 ;  Celsus,  iv,  24 ;  Aretseus,  Moi^,  Ckron.  ii, 
12,  and  other  ancient  writers. 

In  1  Mace,  vi,  8,  occurs  a  mention  of  **  sickness  of 
grief;"  in  Ecclus.  xxxvii,  80,  of  sickness  caused  by  ex- 
cess, which  require  only  a  passing  mention.  The  dis- 
ease of  Nebuchadnezzar  has  been  viewed  by  Jahn  as  a 
mental  and  purely  subjective  malady.  It  is  not  easy  to 
aee  how  this  satisfies  the  plain,  emphatic  statement  of 
Dan.  iv,  33,  which  seems  to  include,  it  is  true,  mental 
derangement,  but  to  assert  a  degraded  bodily  state  to 
some  extent,  and  a  corresponding  change  of  h  abits.  The 
^  eagles'  feathers"  and  "  birds'  claws"  are  probably  used 
only  in  illustration,  not  necessarily  as  describing  a  new 
type  to  which  the  hiur,  etc,  approximated.  (Comp.  the 
simile  of  Psa.  ciii,  5,  and  that  of  2  Kings  v,  14.)  We 
may  regard  it  as  Mead  (Med,  Sacr,  vol.  vii),  following 
Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  does,  as  a  species  of 
the  melancholy  known  as  LycofUhropia  (Paulus  ^gin. 
iii,  16 ;  Avicenna,  iii,  1, 5, 22).  Persons  so  affected  wan- 
der like  wolves  in  sepulchres  by  night,  and  imitate  the 
howling  of  a  wolf  or  a  dog.  Further,  there  are  well-at- 
tested accounts  of  wild  or  half-wild  human  creatures,  of 
either  sex,  who  have  lived  as  beasts,  losing  human  con- 
Kciousness,  and  acquiring  a  superhuman  ferocity,  activ- 
ity, and  swiftness.  Either  the  lycanthropic  patients  or 
these  latter  may  furnish  a  partial  analogy  to  Nebu- 
chadnezzar in  regard  to  the  various  points  of  modified 
outward  appearance  and  habits  ascribed  to  him.  Nor 
w^ould  it  seem  impossible  that  a  sustained  lycanthropia 
might  produce  this  latter  condition. 

Here  should  be  noticed  the  mental  malady  of  Saul. 
His  melancholy  seems  to  have  had  its  origin  in  his  sin ; 
it  was  therefore  grounded  in  his  moral  nature,  but  ex- 
tended its  effects,  as  commonly,  to  the  intellectual. 
The  "  evil  spirit  from  God,"  whatever  it  mean,  was  no 
part  of  the  medical  features  of  his  case,  and  may  there- 
fore be  excluded  from  the  present  notice.  Music,  which 
soothed  him  for  a  while,  has  entered  lai^ely  into  the 
milder  modem  treatment  of  lunacy. 

The  palsy  meets  us  in  the  New  Test  only,  and  in 
features  too  familiar  to  need  special  remark,  'fhe  words 
"grievously  4ormented"  (Matt  viii,  6)  have  been  com- 
mented on  by  Baier  (De  Paral,^  32),  to  the  effect  that 
examples  of  acutely  painful  paralysis  are  not  wanting 
in  modem  pathology,  e.  g.  when  paralysis  is  complicated 
with  neuralgia.  But  if  this  statement  be  viewed  with 
doubt,  we  might  understand  the  Greek  expression  (/3a- 
aavt^ofttvo^)  as  used  of  paralysis  agitans,  or  even  of 
chorea  (StVltus's  dance),  in  both  of  which  the  padent, 
being  never  still  for  a  moment  save  when  asleep,  might 
well  be  so  described.  The  woman's  case  who  was  "  bowed 


together"  by  "  a  spirit  of  infirmity"  may  probably  have 
been  paralytic  (Luke  xiii,  11).  If  the  dorsal  musdes 
were  affected,  those  of  the  chest  and  abdomen,  from 
want  of  resistance,  would  undergo  contraction,  and  thus 
cause  the  patient  to  suffer  as  described. 

Gangrene  (yayypaiva,  Cebus,  vii,  83,  de  gangrtena), 
or  mortification  in  its  various  forms,  is  a  totally  different 
disorder  from  the  "  canker"  of  the  A.  V.  in  2  Tim.  ii,  17. 
Both  gangrene  and  cancer  were  common  in  all  the  coun- 
tries familiar  to  the  scriptural  writers,  and  neither  dif- 
fers from  the  modem  disease  of  the  same  name  (Dr.  M. 
Good,  ii,  669,  etc.,  and  579,  etc.). 

In  Isa.  xxvi,  18 ;  Psa.  vii,  14,  there  seems  an  allufflon 
to  false  conception,  in  which,  though  attended  by  pains 
of  quasi-labor  and  other  ordinary  symptoms,  the  womb 
has  been  found  unimpregnated,  and  no  delivery  has  fol- 
lowed. The  medicid  term  (Dr.  M.  Good,  iv,  188)  i^i- 
irvcv/idroxTic,  mola  ventosa^  suggests  the  scriptural  lan- 
guage, "  We  have,  as  it  were,  brought  forth  wind ;"  the 
whole  passage  is  figurative  for  disappointment  after 
great  effort 

Poison,  as  a  means  of  destroying  life,  hardly  occars  in 
the  Bible,  save  as  applied  to  arrows  (Job  vi,  4).  In 
Zech.  xii,  2,  the  marg.  gives  **  poison"  as  an  alternative 
rendering,  which  does  not  seem  preferable,  intoxication 
being  probably  meant  In  the  annals  of  the  Heiods 
poisons  occur  as  the  resource  of  stealthy  murder. 

The  bite  or  sting  of  venomous  beasts  can  hardly  be 
treated  as  a  disease,  but  in  connection  with  the  **  fiery 
(i.  e.  venomous)  serpents"  of  Numb,  xxi,  6,  and  the  de- 
liverance from  death  of  those  bitten,  it  deserves  a  notice. 
Even  the  Talmud  acknowledges  that  the  healing  power 
lay  not  in  the  brazen  serpent  itsdf,  but  ^  as  soon  as  they 
feared  the  Most  High,  and  uplifted  their  hearts  to  their 
heavenly  Father,  they  were  healed,  and  in  default  of 
this  were  brought  to  naught"  Thus  the  brazen  figure 
was  symbolized  only;  or,  according  to  the  lovers  of 
purely  natural  explanation,  was  the  stage-trick  to  cover 
a  false  miracle.  It  was  customary  to  consecrate  the 
image  of  the  aflliction,  either  in  its  cause  or  in  its  efiTeci, 
as  in  the  golden  emerods,  golden  mi(%,  of  1  Sam.  vi,  4, 
8,  and  in  the  ex-votos  common  in  Egypt  even  before 
the  exodus ;  and  these  may  be  compared  with  the  set- 
ting up  of  the  brazen  serpent  Thus  we  have  in  it  cmly 
an  instance  of  the  current  custom,  fanciful  or  supersti- 
tious, being  sublimed  to  a  higher  purpose.  The  bite  of 
a  white  she-mule,  perhaps  in  the  rutting  season,  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  Talmudists,  fatal;  and  they  also  mention 
that  of  a  mad  dog,  with  certain  symptoms  by  which  to 
discem  his  state  (Wunderbar,  vt  sup.  p.  21).  The  scor- 
pion and  centipede  are  natives  of  the  Levant  (Rev.  ix, 
5, 10),  and,  with  a  large  variety  of  serpents,  swarm  there. 
To  these,  according  to  Lichtenstein,  should  be  added  a 
venomous  solpuga,  or  large  spider,  similar  to  the  Cala- 
brian  tarantula ;  but  the  passage  in  Pliny  adduced  (/T, 
N.  xxix,  29)  gives  no  satisfactory  ground  for  the  theory 
based  upon  it,  that  its  bite  was  the  cause  of  the  emero<^ 
It  is,  however,  remarkable  that  Pliny  mentions  with 
some  fulness  a  tnus  araneut — not  a  spider  resembling  a 
mouse,  but  a  mouse  resembling  a  spider — the  shrew- 
mouse,  and  called  araneusy  Isidore  says  from  this  resem- 
blance, or  from  its  eating  spiders.  Its  bite  was  venom- 
ous, caused  mortification  of  the  part,  and  a  spreading 
ulcer  attended  with  inward  griping  pains,  and  when 
crashed  on  the  wound  it  was  its  own  best  antidote.    See 

DiSRASB. 

The  disease  of  old  age  has  acquired  a  place  in  Bibli- 
cal nosology  chiefly  owing  to  the  elegant  allegory  into 
which  "  The  Preacher"  throws  the  succeeding  tokens  of 
the  ravage  of  time  on  man  (Eccles.  xii).  The  sj^mptoms 
enumerated  have  each  their  significance  for  the  physi- 
cian ;  for,  though  his  art  can  do  little  to  arrest  them, 
they  yet  mark  an  altered  condition  calling  for  a  treat- 
ment of  its  own.  "  The  Preacher"  divides  the  sum  of 
human  existence  into  that  period  which  Involves  evei%' 
mode  of  growth,  and  that  which  involves  every  mode 
of  decline.     The  first  reaches  from  the  point  of  birth  or 
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even  of  genention,  onwards  to  the  attainment  of  the 
"gnmd  climacteric,"  and  the  second  from  that  ep)och 
backwards  through  a  corresponding  period  of  decline  till 
the  point  of  dissolution  is  reached.  These  are  respect- 
ively called  the  n-'bm  i«i  and  the  missn  '^a'^  of 
the  rabbins  (Wtmderbar,  2te8  Heft).  This  latter  course 
is  marked  in  metaphor  by  the  darkening  of  the  great 
lights  of  nature,  and  the  ensuing  season  of  life  is  com- 
pared to  the  broken  weather  of  the  wet  season,  setting 
in  when  summer  is  gone,  when  after  every  shower  fresh 
clouds  are  in  the  sky,  as  contrasted  with  the  showers  of 
other  seasons,  which  pass  away  into  clearness.  Such  he 
means  are  the  ailments  and  troubles  of  declining  age,  as 
compared  with  those  of  advancing  life.  The  "  keepers 
of  the  house"  are  perhaps  the  ribs  which  support  the 
frame,  or  tbe  arms  and  shoulders  which  enwrap  and  pro- 
tect it.  Their  "  trembling,"  especially  that  of  the  arms, 
etc.,  is  a  sare  sign  of  vigor  past.  The  "strong  men" 
are  its  supporters,  the  lower  limbs  "  bowing  themselves" 
under  the  weight  they  once  so  lightly  bore.  The  "  grind- 
ing" hardly  needs  to  be  explained  of  the  teeth,  now  be- 
come **  few."  The  **  lookers  from  the  windows"  are  the 
pupils  of  the  eyes,  now  **  darkened,"  as  Isaac's  were,  and 
Eli's ;  and  Moses,  though  spared  the  dimness,  was  yet 
in  thnt  Tery  exemption  a  marvel  (Gen.  xxvii ;  comp. 
xlviii,  10 ;  1  Sam. iv,  16 ;  Deut.  xxxiv,  7),  The  "doors 
shut"  represent  the  dulness  of  those  other  senses  which 
are  the  portals  of  knowledge;  thus  the  taste  and  smell, 
as  in  the  case  of  Barzillai,  became  impaired,  and  the 
ears  stopped  against  sound.  The  "rising  up  at  the 
voice  of  a  bird"  portrays  the  light,  soon-fleeting,  easily- 
broken  slumber  of  the  aged  man ;  or  possibly,  and  more 
literally,  actual  waking  in  the  early  morning,  when  first 
the  cock  crows,  may  be  intended.  The  "daughters  of 
music  brought  low"  suggest  the 

"  big,  manly  voice 

Now  tam*d  again  to  childisn  treble ;" 

and  also,  as  iUnstrated  again  by  Barzillai,  the  failure  in 
the  dtscemment  and  the  utterance  of  musical  notes. 
The  fears  of  old  age  are  next  noticed :  "  They  shall  be 
afraid  of  that  which  is  highi^  an  obscure  expression,  per- 
haps, for  what  are  popularly  called  "  nervous"  terrors, 
exaggerating  and  magnifying  every  object  of  alarm, 
and  "  making,"  as  the  saying  is,  "  mountains  of  mole- 
hilla."  Or,  even  more  simply,  these  words  may  be  un- 
derstood as  meaning  that  old  men  have  neither  vigor 
nor  breath  for  going  up  hills,  mountains,  or  anything  else 
that  is  "  high ;"  nay,  for  them  the  plain,  even  the  road 
has  its  tenors — they  walk  timidly  and  cautiously  even 
along  that.  **  Fear  in  the  way"  is  at  first  less  obvious ; 
but  we  observe  that  nothing  unnerves  and  agitates  an 
old  person  more  than  the  prospect  of  a  long  journey. 
Thus  Hoarded,  it  becomes  a  fine  and  subtile  touch  in 
the  description  of  decrepitude.  All  readiness  to  haste 
is  arrested,  and  a  numb  despondency  succeeds.  The 
'^flourishing"  of  "the  "almond-tree"  is  still  more  ob- 
scure; but  we  observe  this  tree  in  Palestine  blossoming 
when  others  show  no  sign  of  vegetation,  and  when  it  is 
dead  winter  all  around — ^no  ill  type,  perhaps,  of  the  old 
man  who  has  survived  his  own  contemporaries  and  many 
of  his  joniors.  Youthful  lusts  die  out,  and  their  organs, 
of  which  "the  grasshopper"  is  perhaps  a  figure,  are  re- 
laxed. The  "  silver  cord"  may  be  that  of  nervous  sen- 
sation, or  motion,  or  even  the  spinal  marrow  itself. 
Po-haps  some  incapacity  of  retention  may  be  signified 
fay  the  '^ golden  bowl  broken;"  the  "pitcher  broken  at 
the  well"  suggests  some  vital  supply  stopping  at  the 
usual  source— derangement  perhaps  of  the  digestion  or 
of  the  respiration:  the  "wheel  shivered  at  the  cistern" 
coiive3rs,  through  the  image  of  the  water-lifting  process 
familiar  in  irrigation,  the  notion  of  the  blood,  pumped, 
tt  it  were,  through  the  vessels,  and  fertilizing  the  whole 
system ;  for  "  the  blood  is  the  life." 

IT.  Hebrtw  Therapeutics. — This  careful  register  of 
the  tokens  of  decline  might  lead  us  to  expect  great  care 
fior  Che  preservation  of  health  and  strength ;  and  this 


indeed  is  found  to  mark  the  Mosaic  system,  in  the  regu- 
lations concerning  diet,  the  "  divers  washings,"  and  the 
pollution  imputed  to  a  corpse — ^nay,  even  in  circumci- 
sion itselfl     These  served  not  only  the  ceremonial  pur- 
pose of  imparting  self-consciousness  to  the  Hebrew,  and 
keeping  him  distinct  from  alien  admixture,  but  had  a 
sanitary  aspect  of  rare  vrisdom,  when  we  regard  the 
country,  the  climate,  and  the  age.    The  laws  of  diet  had 
the  effect  of  tempering,  by  a  just  admixture  of  the  or- 
ganic substances  of  the  anim^  and  vegetable  kingdoms, 
the  regimen  of  Hebrew  families,  and  thus  providing  for 
the  vigor  of  future  ages,  as  well  as  checking  the  stimu- 
lus which  the  predominant  use  of  animal  food  gives  to 
the  passions.    To  these  effects  may  be  ascribed  the  im- 
munity often  enjoyed  by  the  Hebrew  race  amid  epi- 
demics devastating  the  countries  of  their  sojourn.    The 
best  and  often  the  sole  possible  exercise  of  medicine  is 
to  prevent  disease.    Moses  could  not  legislate  for  cure, 
but  his  rules  did  for  the  great  mass  of  the  people  what 
no  therapeutics,  however  consummate,  could  do — they 
gave  the  best  security  for  the  public  health  by  provi- 
sions incorporated  in  the  public  economy.    Whether  wc 
regard  the  laws  which  secluded  the  leper  as  designed  to 
prevent  infection  or  repress  the  dread  of  it,  their  wisdom 
is  nearly  equal,  for  of  all  terrors  the  imaginary  are  the 
most  terrible.     The  laws  restricting  marriage  have  in 
general  a  similar  tendencrv,  degeneracy  being  the  pen- 
alty of  a  departure  from  those  which  forbid  commixture 
of  near  kin.    Michel  Levy  remarks  on  the  salubrious 
tendency  of  the  law  of  marital  separation  (Lev.  xv)  im- 
posed (Ldvy,  Traite  de  Hygiene^  p.  8).    The  precept  also 
concerning  purity  on  the  necessary  occasions  in  a  desert 
encampment  (Deut.  xxiu,  12-14),  enjoining  the  return 
of  the  elements  of  productiveness  to  the  soil,  would  prob- 
ably become  the  basis  of  the  municipal  regulations  hav- 
ing for  their  object  a  similar  purity  in  towns.    The 
consequences  of  its  neglect  in  such  encampments  is 
shown  by  an  example  quoted  by  Michel  L^vy,  as  men- 
tioned by  M.  de  Lamartine  (Jb.  8,  9).     Length  of  life 
was  regarded  as  a  mark  of  divine  favor,  and  the  divine 
legislator  had  pointed  out  the  means  of  ordinarily  in- 
suring a  fuller  measure  of  it  to  the  people  at  large  than 
could,  according  to  physical  laws,  otherwise  be  hoped 
for.    Perhaps  the  extraordinary  means  taken  to  prolong 
vitality  may  be  referred  to  this  source  (1  Kings  i,  2), 
and  there  is  no  reason  whv  the  case  of  David  should  be 
deemed  a  singular  one.     We  may  also  compare  the  ap- 
parent influence  of  vital  warmth  enhanced  to  a  miracu- 
lous degree,  but  having,  perhaps,  a  physical  law  as  its 
basis,  in  the  cases  of  Elijah,  Elisha,  and  the  sons  of  the 
widow  of  Zarephath,  and  the  Shunammite.    Wunderbar 
has  collected  severaj  examples  of  such  influence  simi- 
larly exerted,  which,  however,  he  seems  to  exaggerate 
to  an  absurd  pitch.     Yet  it  would  seem  not  against  an- 
alogy to  suppose  that,  as  pernicious  exhalations,  mias- 
mata, etc.,  may  pass  from  the  sick  and  affect  the  healthy, 
so  there  should  be  a  reciprocal  action  in  favor  of  health. 
The  climate  of  Palestine  afforded  a  great  range  of  tem- 
perature within  a  narrow  compass — e.  g.  a  long  sea- 
coast,  a  long,  deep  vaUey  (that  of  the  Jordan),  a  broad, 
flat  plain  (Esdraelon),  a  large  portion  of  table-land  (Ju- 
dah  and  Ephraim),  and  the  higher  elevations  of  Carmel, 
Tabor,  the  lesser  and  greater  Hermon,  etc     Thus  it 
partakes  of  nearly  all  supportable  climates.    In  October 
its  rainy  season  begins  with  moist  westerly  winds.     In 
November  the  trees  are  bare.     In  December  snow  and 
ice  are  often  found,  but  never  lie  long,  and  only  during 
the  north  wind's  prevalence.    The  cold  disappears  at 
the  end  of  February,  and  the  "  latter  rain"  sets  in,  last- 
ing through  March  to  the  middle  of  April,  when  thun- 
der-storms are  common,  torrents  swell,  and  the  heat 
rises  in  the  low  grounds.     At  the  end  of  April  the  hot 
season  begins,  but  preserves  moderation  till  June,  thence 
till  September  becomes  extreme;  and  during  all  this 
period  rain  seldom  occurs,  but  often  heavy  dews  prevaU. 
In  September  it  commences  to  be  cool,  first  at  night,  and 
sometimes  the  rain  beguis  to  fall  at  the  end  of  it.    The 
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migration  with  the  season  from  an  inland  to  a  sea-coast 
position,  from  low  to  high  ground,  etc,  was  a  point  of 
social  development  never  systematically  reache«l  during 
the  scriptural  history  of  Palestine.  But  men  inhabit- 
ing the  same  regions  for  centuries  could  hardly  fail  to 
notice  the  connection  between  the  air  and  moisture  of  a 
place  and  human  health,  and  those  favored  by  circum- 
stances would  certainly  turn  their  knowledge  to  account. 
The  Talmudists  speak  of  the  north  wind  as  preservative 
of  life,  and  the  south  and  east  winds  as  exhaustive,  but 
the  south  as  the  most  insupportable  of  all,  coming  hot 
and  dry  from  the  deserts,  producing  abortion,  tauiting 
the  babe  yet  unborn,  and  corroding  the  pearls  in  the 
sea.  Further,  they  dissuade  from  performing  circum- 
cision or  venesection  during  its  prevalence  {Jd>amothy 
72  a,  op. Wunderbar,  2tes  Heft,  vol  ii.  A).  It  is  stated 
that  *^  the  marriage-bed  placed  between  north  and  south 
will  be  blessed  with  male  issue**  {Berachothy  15,  i&.), 
which  may,  Wunderbar  thinks,  be  Interpreted  of  the 
temperature  when  moderate,  and  in  neither  extreme 
(which  these  winds  respectively  represent),  as  most  fa- 
voring fecundity.  If  the  fact  be  so,  it  is  more  probably 
related  to  the  phenomena  of  magnetism,  in  connection 
with  which  the  same  theory  has  been  lately  revived. 
A  number  of  precepts  are  given  by  the  same  authorities 
in  reference  to  health ;  e.  g.  eating  slowly,  not  contract- 
ing a  sedentary  habit,  regularity  in  natural  operations, 
cheerfulness  of  temperament,  due  sleep  (especially  early 
morning  sleep  is  recommended),  but  not  somnolence  by 
day  (Wunderbar,  tU  sup.).  We  may  mention  likewise 
in  this  connection  that  possession  of  an  abundance  of 
salt  tended  to  banish  much  disease  (Psa.  Ix,  2 ;  2  Sam. 
viii,  13 ;  1  Chron.  xviii,  12).  Salt-pits  (Zeph.  ii,  9)  are 
still  dug  by  the  Arabs  on  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
For  the  use  of  salt  to  a  new-bom  infant,  Ezek.  xvi,  4; 
comp.  Galen,  De  Sanit.  lib.  i,  cap.  7. 

The  rite  of  circumcision,  besides  its  special  surgical 
operation,  deserves  some  notice  in  connection  with  the 
general  question  of  the  health,  longevity,  and  fecundity 
of  the  race  with  whose  history  it  is  identi6ed.  Besides 
being  a  mark  of  the  covenant  and  a  symbol  of  purity,  it 
was  perhaps  also  a  protest  against  the  phallus-worship, 
which  has  a  remote  antiquity  in  the  corruption  of  man- 
kind, and  of  which  we  have  some  trace  in  the  Egyptian 
myth  of  Osiris.  It  has  been  asserted  also  (Wunderbar, 
3te8  Heft,  p.  25)  that  it  distinctly  contributed  to  increase 
the  fruitfulness  of  the  race,  and  to  check  inordinate  de- 
sires in  the  individual  Its  beneficial  effecta  in  such  a 
climate  as  that  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  as  tending  to  pro- 
mote cleanliness,  to  prevent  or  reduce  irritation,  and 
thereby  to  stop  the  way  against  various  disorders,  have 
been  the  subject  of  comment  to  various  writers  on  hy- 
giene. In  particular  a  troublesome  and  sometimes  fatal 
kind  of  boil  (phymosis  and  paraphjfmosU)  is  mentioned 
as  occurring  commonly  in  those  regions,  but  only  to  the 
uncircumcised.  It  is  stated  by  Josephus  {Cont,  Ap.  ii, 
13)  that  Apion,  against  whom  he  wrote,  haying  at  first 
derided  circumcision,  was  circumcised  of  neoesdty  by 
reason  of  such  a  boil,  of  which,  after  suffering  great  pain, 
he  died.  Philo  also  appears  to  speak  of  the  same  bene- 
fit when  he  speaks  of  the  "  anthrax*'  infesting  those 
who  retain  the  foreskin.  Medical  authorities  have  also 
stated  that  the  capacity  of  imbibing  syphilitic  virus  is 
less,  and  that  this  has  been  proved  experimentally  by 
comparing  Jewish  with  other,  e.  g.  Christian  popula- 
tions (Wunderbar,  dtes  Heft,  p.  27).  The  operation  it- 
self consisted  of  originally  a  mere  incision,  to  which  a 
further  stripping  off  the  skin  from  the  part,  and  a  cus- 
tom of  sucking  the  blood  from  the  wound,  was  in  a  later 
period  added,  owing  to  the  attempts  of  Jews  of  the  Mac- 
cabtean  period,  and  later  (1  Mace,  i,  15;  Josephus,  Ant. 
xii,  5, 1 :  comp.  1  Cor.  vii,  8),  to  cultivate  heathen  prac- 
tices. The  reduction  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
prceputium  after  the  more  simple  operation,  so  as  to 
cover  what  it  had  exposed,  known  as  epispasnnUf  ac- 
complished by  the  elasticity  of  the  skin  itself,  was  what 
this  anti-Judaic  practice  sought  to  effect,  and  what  ihc 


later,  more  complicated  and  severe,  operation  frustrated. 
To  these  were  subjoined  the  use  of  the  warm-bath,  be- 
fore and  after  the  operation,  pounded  cummin  as  a  styp- 
tic, and  a  mixture  of  wine  and  oil  to  heal  the  wound. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  tightly-swathed  rollers,  which 
formed  the  first  covering  of  the  new-bom  child  (Luke 
ii,  7),  are  still  retained  among  modem  Jews  at  the  cir- 
cumcision of  a  child,  effectually  preventing  any  move- 
ment of  the  body  or  limbs  (Wunderbar,  p.  29).  See 
Circumcision. 

No  surgical  operation  beyond  this  finds  a  place  in 
holy  Scripture,  unless,  indeed,  that  adverted  to  under 
the  article  Eunuch.  The  Talmudists  speak  of  two  op- 
erations to  assist  birth,  one  known  as  *)G1^n  r3?*^*^p 
(gcutrotomia\  and  intended  to  assist  parturition,  not 
necessarily  fatal  to  the  mother;  the  other  known  m 
'\'Q1t^  T\S'^^p  {hysterotomia,  sectio  occaarea),  which  was 
seldom  practiced  save  in  the  case  of  death  in  the  crisis 
of  labor,  or,  if  attempted  on  the  living,  was  either  fatal, 
or  at  least  destructive  of  the  powers  of  maternity.  An 
operation  is  also  mentioned  by  the  same  authorities 
having  for  its  object  the  extraction  piecemeal  of  an  oth- 
erwise inextricable  foetus  (ibid,  p.  58,  etc). 

Wunderbar  enumerates  from  the  Mishna  and  Talmud 
fifty-six  suigical  instruments  or  pieces  of  apparatus;  of 
thesej  however,  the  following  only  are  at  all  alluded  to 
in  Scripture.  A  cutting  instrument,  called  *11 2E,  supposed 
to  be  a  **  sharp  stone"  (Exod.  iv,  25).  Such  was  proba- 
bly the  ''^Ethiopian  stone"  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (ii, 
86),  and  Pliny  speaks  of  what  he  caUs  Testa  samta^  as  a 
similar  implement.  Zipporah  seems  to  have  caught 
up  the  first  instrument  which  came  to  hand  in  her  ap- 
prehension for  the  life  of  her  husband.  The  *' knife" 
(rb3i<73)  of  Josh.  V,  2  was  probably  a  more  refined  in- 
strament  for  the  same  purpose.  An  "  awl"  (;:E"iQ)  ia 
mentioned  (Exod.  xxi,  6)  as  used  to  bore  through  the 
ear  of  the  bondman  who  refused  release,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  been  a  surgical  instmment.  A  seat  of  delivery, 
called  in  Scripture  D*^a3i<,  Exod.  i,  16,  by  the  Talmud- 
ists 121S1S  (comp.  2  Kings  xix,  8),  *<  the  stools ;"  but 

some  have  doubted  whether  the  word  used  by  Moses 
does  not  mean  rather  the  uterus  itself,  as  that  which 
moulds  and  shapes  the  infant.  Delivery  upon  a  seat  or 
stool  is,  however,  a  common  practice  in  France  at  this 
day,  and  also  in  Palestine.  The  *^  roller  to  bind"  of 
Ezek.  XXX,  21  was  for  a  broken  limb,  as  still  used.  Sim- 
ilar bands,  wound  with  the  most  precise  accuracy,  in- 
volve the  mummies.  A  scraper  (D^n),  for  which  the 
'*  potsherd"  of  Job  was  a  substitute  (Job  ii,  8). 

Exod.  XXX,  23-5  is  a  prescription  in  form.  It  may 
be  worth  while  also  to  enumerate  the  leading  substanca 
which,  according  to  Wunderbar,  composed  the  pharma- 
copoiia  of  the  Talmudists— a  much  more  limited  one — 
which  will  afford  some  insight  into  the  distance  Y^^ich 
separates  them  from  the  leaders  of  Greek  medicine.  Be- 
sides such  ordinary  appliances  as  water,  wine  (Luke  x, 
34),  beer,  vinegar,  honey,  and  milk,  various  oils  are 
found ;  as  opobalsamum  ('*  balm  of  Gilead"),  the  oil  of 
olive,  myrrh,  rose,  palma  christi,  walnut,  sesamum,  colo- 
cynth,  and  fish ;  figs  (2  Kings  xx,  7),  dates,  apples  (Cant, 
ii,  5),  pomegranates,  pistachio-nuts,  and  almonds  (a  prod- 
uce of  Syria,  but  not  of  Egypt,  Gen.  xliii,  11);  wheat, 
barley,  and  various  other  grains;  garlic,  leeks,  onions, 
and  some  other  common  herbs;  mustard,  pepper,  cori- 
ander seed,  ginger,  preparations  of  beet, fish,  etc^  steeped 
in  wine  or  vinegar,  whey,  eggs,  salt,  wax,  and  suet  (in 
plasters),  gall  of  fish  (Tob.  vi,  8 ;  xi,  1 1),  ashes,  cowdung, 
etc ;  fasting-saliva,  urine,  bat^s  blood,  and  the  following 
rarer  herbs,  etc.;  ammeisisiotif  menia  gerdUis,  saffron, 
mandragora,  iMwsonia  spinosa  (Arab,  alkeima),  juniper, 
broom,  poppy,  acacia,  pine,  lavender  or  rosemar>',  clover- 
root,  jtijub,  hyssop,  fern,  san^uckuTtij  milk-thistle,  lau- 
rel, Eruca  muralis^  absynth,  jasmine,  narcissus,  madder, 
curled  mint,  fennel,  endive,  oil  of  cotton,  myrtle,  myrrh, 
alucs,  sweet  cane  (acorus  calamus)^  cinnamon,  ccuteUa 
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o&E,  cssbU,  ladamtm^  galbanumj  frankincense,  ttarctx, 
luud,  gum  of  various  trees,  musk,  blaita  byzcmtwa ;  and 
these  minerals — bitumen,  natrum,  borax,  alum,  clay, 
aStites,  quicksilver,  litharge,  yellow  arsenic.  The  fol- 
lowing preparations  were  also  well  knovm :  Theriaccu, 
an  antidote  prepared  from  serpents;  various  medicinal 
drinks,  e.  g.  from  the  fruit-bearing  rosemary ;  decoction 
<^  wine  with  vegetables;  mixture  of  wine,  honey,  and 
pepper;  of  oil,  wine,  and  water;  of  asparagus  and  other 
roots  steeped  in  wine;  emetics,  purging  draughts,  sopo- 
rifics, potions  to  produce  abortion  or  fruitfulness ;  and 
various  salves,  some  used  cosmetically,  e.  g.  to  remove 
hair;  some  for  wounds  and  other  injuries^  The  forms 
of  medicaments  were  cataplasm,  electuary,  liniment, 
plaster  (Isa.  i,  6 ;  Jer.  viii,  22 ;  xlvi,  11 ;  li,  8 ;  Joaephus, 
War,  1,88,6),  powder,  infusion,  decoction,  essence,  syrup, 
mixture. 

An  occasional  trace  occurs  of  some  chemical  knowl- 
^gc»  «•  g-  fclie  calcination  of  the  gold  by  Moses;  the  ef- 
fect of  "  vinegar  upon  nitre"  (Exod.  xxxii,  20 ;  Prov. 
XXV,  20 ;  oompw  Jer.  ii,  22).  The  mention  of  "  the  apoth- 
ecary** (Exod.  XXX,  35 ;  EccL  x,  1),  and  of  the  merchant 
in  **  powders"  (Cant,  iii,  6),  shows  that  a  distinct  and 
important  branch  of  trade  was  set  up  in  these  wares,  in 
which,  as  at  a  modem  druggist's,  articles  of  luxury,  etc, 
are  combined  with  the  remedies  of  sickness  (see  further, 
Wunderbar,  Istes  Heft,  p.  78,  ad  fin.). 

Among  the  most  favorite  of  external  remedies  has 
alwa3r8  been  tho  bath.  As  a  preventive  of  numerous 
disorders  its  virtues  were  known  to  the  Egyptians,  and 
the  scrupulous  Levitical  bathings  prescribed  by  Moses 
would  merely  enjoin  the  continuance  of  a  practice  fa- 
miliar to  the  Jews,  from  the  example  especially  of  the 
priests  in  that  country.  Besides  the  signidcance  of 
moral  purity  which  it  carried,  the  use  of  the  bath  check- 
ed the  tendency  to  become  unclean  by  violent  perspira- 
tions from  within  and  efl9uvia  from  without ;  it  kept  the 
porous  system  in  play,  and  stopped  the  outset  of  much 
disease.  In  order  to  make  the  sanction  of  health  more 
solemn,  roost  Oriental  nations  have  enforced  puri6catoiy 
rites  by  religions  mandates — and  so  the  Jews.  A  treatise 
collecting  all  the  dicta  of  ancient  medicine  on  the  use  ' 
of  the  bath  has  been  current  ever  since  the  revival  of  j 
learning,  under  the  title  De  BaheU,  According  to  it, 
Hippocrates  and  Galen  prescribe  the  bath  medicinally 
in  peripneumonia  rather  than  in  burning  fever,  as  tend- 
ing to  allay  the  pain  of  the  sides,  chest,  and  back,  pro- 
moting various  secretions,  removing  lassitude,  and  sup- 
pling jointsL  A  hot  bath  is  recommended  for  those 
suffering  from  Uchoi  (De  Bain,  p.  464).  Those,  on  the 
contrary,  who  have  looseness  of  the  bowels,  who  are 
languid,  loathe  their  food,  are  troubled  with  nausea  or 
bile,  should  not  use  it,  as  neither  should  the  epileptic 
After  exhausting  journeys  in  the  sun,  the  bath  is  com- 
mended as  the  restorative  of  moisture  to  the  frame  (p. 
456-458).  The  four  objects  which  ancient  authorities 
chiefly  proposed  to  attain  by  bathing  are — 1,  to  warm 
and  dtrtU  the  elements  of  the  body  throughout  the 
whole  frame,  to  equalize  whatever  is  abnormal,  to  rarefy 
the  skin,  and  promote  evacuations  through  it ;  2,  to  re- 
duce a  dry  to  a  moister  habit;  8  (the  cold  bath),  to  cool 
the  frame  and  brace  it;  4  (the  warm  bath),  a  sudorific 
to  expel  cold.  Exeroise  before  bathing  is  recommend- 
ed, and  in  the  season  from  April  till  November  inclusive 
it  is  the  most  conducive  to  health ;  if  it  be  kept  up  in 
the  other  months,  it  should  then  be  but  once  a  week, 
and  that  fasting.  Of  natural  waters  some  are  nitrous, 
some  saline,  some  aluminous,  some  sulphureous,  some 
bituminous,  some  oopperish,  some  ferruginous,  and  some 
compounded  of  these.  Of  all  the  natural  waters  the 
power  is,  on  the  whole,  desiocant  and  calefacient,  and 
they  are  peculiarly  fitted  for  those  of  a  humid  and  cold 
habit.  Pliny  (/f.  N.  xxxi)  gives  the  fullest  exunt  ac- 
count of  the  thermal  springs  of  the  ancients  (PauL 
^^jin,  ed.  Sydenh.  Soc  i  71).  Avicenna  gives  precepts 
for  salt  and  other  mineral  baths ;  the  former  he  recom- 
mends in  caae  of  scurvy  and  itching,  as  rarefying  the 


skin,  and  afterwards  condensing  it.  Waters  medicated 
with  alum,  natron,  sulphur,  naphtha,  iron,  litharge,  vit- 
riol, and  vinegar,  are  abo  specifie^ly  him.  Friction 
and  unction  are  prescribed,  and  a  caution  given  against 
stajring  too  long  in  the  water  {ilrid,  p.  S88--340 ;  comp. 
Aetiua,  De  Bain,  iv,  484).  A  sick  bather  should  lie  quiet, 
and  allow  others  to  rub  and  anoint  him,  and  use  no 
strigil  (the  common  instrument  for  scraping  the  skin), 
but  a  sponge  (p.  456).  Maimonides,  chiefly  foUowing 
Galen,  recommends  the  bath,  especially  for  phthisis  in 
the  aged,  as  being  a  case  of  dryness  with  cold  habit,  and 
to  a  hectio-fever  patient  as  being  a  case  of  dryness  with 
hot  habit ;  abo  in  cases  of  ephemeral  and  tertian  fevers, 
under  certain  restrictions,  and  in  putrid  fevers^  with  the 
caution  not  to  incur  shivering.  Bathing  is  dangerous 
to  those  who  feel  pain  in  the  liver  after  eating.  He 
adds  cautions  r^;anling  the  kind  of  water,  but  these  re- 
late chiefly  to  water  for  drinking  (/>e  Babu  p.  488, 489). 
The  bath  of  oil  was  formed,  according  to  Galen  and 
Aetius,  by  adding  the  filth  part  of  heated  oil  to  a  water- 
bath.  Josephus  speaks  (  W^ar^  i,  38,  5)  as  though  oil 
had,  in  Herod's  case,  been  used  pure.  There  were  spe- 
cial occasions  on  which  the  bath  was  ceremonially  en- 
joined— after  a  leprous  eruption  healed,  after  the  conju- 
gal act,  or  an  involuntary  emission,  or  any  gonorrhoeal 
discharge,  after  menstruation,  childbed,  or  touching  a 
corpse;  so  for  the  priests  before  and  during  their  tiroes 
of  office  such  a  duty  was  prescribed.  The  Pharisees 
and  Eaaenes  aimed  at  scrupulous  strictness  of  all  such 
rules  (Matt,  xv,  2;  Mark  vii,5;  Luke  xi,88).  River- 
bathing  was  common,  but  houses  soon  began  to  include 
a  bath-room  (Lev.  xv,  13 ;  2  Kings  v,  10 ;  2  Sam.  xi,  2 ; 
Susanna  15).  Vapor-baths,  as  among  the  Romans,  were 
latterly  included  in  these,  as  well  as  hot  and  cold  bath 
apparatus,  and  the  use  of  perfumes  and  oils  after  quit- 
ting it  was  everywhere  diffused  (Wundert>ar,  2tes  Heft, 
vol.  ii,  B).  The  vapor  was  sometimes  sought  to  be  in- 
haled, though  this  was  reputed  mischievous  to  the  teeth. 
It  was  deemed  healthiest  after  a  warm  to  take  also  a 
cold  bath  (Pau^^^ed.  Sydenh.  Soc  i,  68).  The  Tal- 
mud has  it — "^  Whoso  takes  a  warm  bath,  and  does  not 
also  drink  thereupon  some  warm  water,  is  like  a  stove 
hot  only  from  without,  but  not  heated  also  from  within. 
Whoso  bathes,  and  does  not  withal  anoint,  is  like  the 
liquor  outside  a  vat.  Whoso  having  had  a  warm  bath 
does  not  abo  immediately  pour  cold  water  over  him,  is 
like  an  iron  made  to  glow  in  the  fire,  but  not  thereafter 
hardened  in  the  water."  This  succession  of  cold  water 
to  hot  vapor  is  commonly  practiced  in  Russian  and 
Polish  baths,  and  is  said  to  contribute  much  to  robust 
health  (Wunderbar,  ibid,).    See  Bathk. 

y.  Literature. — Resides  the  usual  authorities  on  He- 
brew antiquities,  Talroudical  and  modem,  Wunderbar 
(Istes  Heft,  p.  57-69)  has  compiled  a  collection  of  writ- 
ers on  the  special  subject  of  scriptural,  etc,  medicine, 
including  its  psychological  and  botanical  aspects,  as  also 
its  political  relations;  a  distinct  section  of  thirteen  mon- 
ographs treats  of  the  leprosy;  and  every  various  disease 
mentioned  in  Scripture  appears  elaborated  in  one  or 
more  such  short  treatises.  Those  out  of  the  whole  num- 
ber which  appear  most  generally  in  esteem,  to  judge 
from  references  made  to  them,  are  the  following,  which 
include  a  few  from  other  sources :  RosenmUUer's  Natural 
History  of  the  Bible  (in  the  Biblical  Cabinet^  vol.  xxvii) ; 
De  Wette,  Hebrmeeh-judiadte  A  rdtaohgiey  §  271 5 ;  Cal- 
met  (Augustin),  La  Midecine  et  leg  Mededns  de$  anr, 
Ifebreux  (in  his  Comm.  litirale,  Paris,  1724,  vol.  v) ;  idem, 
IHsaertation  tur  la  Sueur  du  Sang  (Luke  xxii,  48, 44) ; 
Pruner,  Krankheiten  des  Orients;  Sprengel  (Kurt),  De 
medic.  Ebrmorum  (Halle,  1789, 8vo) ;  idem,  BeitrSge  zur 
Geschichie  der  Medicin  (Halle,  1794, 8vo) ;  idem,  Versueh 
einer  pragm.  Geschickte  der  Arzeneihtnde  (Halle,  1792, 
1803, 1821 ;  the  last  edition  by  Dr.  Rosenbaum,  Leipsic, 
1846, 8vo,  voL  i,  §  87-45) ;  idem,  Histor,  Rei  Herbar,  (lib. 
i,  cap.  i,  Flora  Biblicd) ;  Bartholini  (Thom.),  De  morbis 
bibliciSf  miscellanea  medica  (in  Ugolini,  xxx,  1521); 
idem  fPara^ftici  novi  Testamenti  (in  Ugolini,  xxx,  1459); 
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Schmidt  (Joh.Jac\B{blischerMedicus(Zwmcheai,U4B, 
SrOy  p.  761) ;  Kail,  De  morUs  sacerdof,  V,  T,  (Hafn.  1745, 
4to);  Reiiihaxd  (Ghr.Tob.Ephr.),^tde£bY»ubA<»«.,«^^e 
im  aUen  Tegtam,  vorkommen  (i  and  ii,  1767, 8vo,  p.  884; 
y,  1768,  8vo,  p.  244) ;  Shapter  (ThomaB),  Medica  sacra, 
or  Short  Jiajxmlunu  of  the  more  trnportani  Diteaaes 
mentioned  m  the  Sacred  Writing»  (London,  1884) ;  Wnn- 
derbar  (R.  J.),  Biblisch-  Talmudische  Medicm  (in  4  parts, 
Riga,  1860-1868, 8ro;  new  series,  1867) ;  Celsias  (OL), 
Hiervbotameonf  s.  deplaniis  tacrce  ecripturte  dusertationee 
breoes  (2  parts,  Upsal,  1746^  1747, 8vo ;  Amstelod.  1748) ; 
Bochart  (Samuel),  Bierozoicon,  s,  bipartUum  opus  de  ani- 
maUbus  sacra  scripturce  (London,  1665,  foL ;  Frankfort, 
1675,  foL;  edited  by,  and  with  the  notes  of  Enu  F.  G. 
RosenmUller,  Lipe.  1793, 8  vols.  4to) ;  Spencer,  De  legibus 
Hein-cBorum  ritualibus  (Tubingen,  1732,  foL) ;  Reinhard 
(Mich.  H.),  De  cSns  Hebraorum  prohibkis;  Diss.  I  re- 
span,  S^,  MuUer  (Yiteb.  1697, 4to) ;  Diss,  II  respon,  Chr, 
Liske  (ibid.  1697,  4to) ;  Eschenbach  (Chr.  Ehrenfr.), 
Progr,  de  lepra  Judaorum  (Rostock,  1774,  4to;  in  his 
Seripia  medic  bibL  p.  17-41) ;  Schilling  (6.G.),i)e  l^tra 
commeniaHones,  rec  J.  D.  Uahn  (LugdL  Bat.  1788, 8vo) ; 
Chamsera  (IL^Becherches  sur  le  viritable  earactkre  de 
la  Hsprre  des  Bibreux  (in  Mem,  de  la  Soc  midic,  d^emula- 
tion  de  Paris,  1810,  ill,  386) ;  BSlation  Chirurgicale  de 
VArmie  de  VOrient  (Paris,  1804) ;  Wedel  (Geo.W.), De 
lepra  m  sacris  (Jena,  1716, 4to ;  in  his  Exerdtat,  med. 
phUolog,  Gent.  II,  dec.  4,  p.  93-107) ;  idem,  De  morb. 
Biskia  (Jena,  1692, 4to ;  in  his  Exerdtat,  med,  philoloff. 
Cent.  I,  dec  7) ;  idem,  De  morbo  JoranU  exerdtat.  I,  II 
(Jena,  1717, 4to ;  in  his  Exerdtat.  med,phHolog.  Cent  II, 
dec  6) ;  idem,  De  Saulo  energumeno  (Jena,  1686 ;  in  his 
Exerdtat.  med, phUohg. Cent.  I,  dec  2) ;  idem,  De  morbis 
senum  Solomonais  (Jena,  1686, 4to ;  in  his  Exerdtat.  med, 
philolog.  Cent.  I,  dec  3) ;  Lichtenstein,  Versuch,  etc  (in 
Eicbhom's  Allgem,  BUdiothek,  vi,  407-467);  Mead  (Dr. 
R.),  Medica  Sacra  (London,  4to) ;  Gadius  (G.  F.),  Exer- 
dtatio  philoloffica  de  Bebraica  obstetricum  origine  (in 
Ugolini,  xxjc,  1061) ;  Kail,  De  chstetricibus  matrum  Be- 
braarum  in  ACgypto  (Hamborg,  1746, 4to) ;  Israels  (Dr. 
A.  H.)»  Tentamen  historico-medicumj  exhibens  collectanea 
Gynacoloffica,  qua  ex  Tabnude  Babi^omco  depromsit 
(Gr5ningen,  1846,  8vo) ;  BcJmer  (¥.),  Dissert,  de  statu 
MedidncB  ap,  Vett,  Behr.  (1786) ;  Norberg,  De  Medicina 
Arabum  (in  Opttsc  Acad,  ii,  404) ;  Aschkenazei  (Mos.), 
De  ortu  etprogrtssu  Medidnts  inter  Bebreeos  (Hamburg, 
17.  ,  8vo);  Ginsburger  (R  W.),  De  Medica  ex  Talmu- 
dis  iUustraia  (G5tting.  1743,  4to) ;  Goldmann,  De  rdms 
medices  Vet.  Test.  (Bresl.  1846, 4to);  Leutenschliiger  (J. 
H.),  De  medicis  veterumBdn'.  (Schleiz.  1786, 8vo) ;  Lind- 
linger  (J.  S.),  De  Bebr.  vett,  medica  de  Dwmoniads  ( Wit- 
tenb.  1774, 2  vols.  8vo) ;  Reineocins  (Chr.),  Dictvm  Tal- 
mudicum  de  optimo  medico,  Gehenne  digno  (WeissenU 
1724,  fol.).  See  Physician. 
MEDICINE,  Heathen.    See  Supebstitiok. 

Mediety  (or  Portion)  is  the  name  given  to  the 
division  of  a  rectory  church  into  several  parsonages  or 
vicarages. 

Medigo,  Ella  ben-Mose,  Abba  del,  a  noted 
Jewish  savan  of  the  16th  century,  celebrated  for  his  at- 
tainments as  a  philosopher,  flourished  at  Padua,  Italy, 
as  teacher  of  metaphysics.  He  died  in  1493.  For  his 
works,  see  Furst,  BibL  Jud.  ii,  388. 

Medigo,  Joseph  Salomo  del,  another  Jewish 
writer  of  note,  and  of  the  same  family  as  the  preceding, 
was  bom  at  Candia  in  1691.  He  was  highly  educated, 
and  though  busily  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine 
as  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  his  profession,  he  never- 
theless devoted  much  time  and  attention  to  the  study 
of  Jewish  philosophical  productions  and  the  writings  of 
Jewish  mystics.  He  published  dissertations  on  differ- 
ent philosophical  subjects  and  on  the  Cabala,  and  biog^ 
raphies  of  several  eminent  Hebrew  literatL  He  died 
at  Prague  in  1666.    See  Furst,  BibL  Judaica,  ii,  338  sq. 

Medina  (Arab,  dfy),  or,  more  fully,  Medinat  al- 
Nabi  (City  of  the  Prophet),  also  called  Tabah,  Tibah, 


etc  (the  Ciood,  Sweet,  etc.),  and  mentioned  by  Ptolemy 
as  Jaihrippa :  the  holiest  city  of  Mohammedan  coun- 
tries, next  to  Mecca,  and  the  second  capital  of  Hejaz 
in  Western  Arabia,  is  situated  about  270  miles  north  of 
Mecca,  and  140  north  by  east  of  the  port  of  Jembo,  on 
the  Red  Sea,  and  contains  about  16,000  inhabitants 
(Burton).  Medina  is  about  half  the  size  of  Mecca.  The 
streets,  between  fifty  and  sixty  in  number,  are  deep  and 
narrow,  paved  only  in  a  few  places.  The  houses  are 
flat-roof^  and  double-storied,  and  are  built  of  a  basaltic 
scoria,  burned  brick,  and  palm-wood.  Very  few  public 
buildings  of  any  importance  are  to  be  noticed  besides 
the  g^reat  mosque  Al-Haram  (the  Sacred),  supposed  tu 
be  erected  on  the  spot  where  Afohammed  died,  and  to 
enclose  his  tomb.  It  is  of  smaller  dimensions  than  that 
of  Mecca,  being  a  parallelogram,  420  feet  long  and  340 
feet  broad,  with  a  spacious  central  area,  called  £1-Sahn, 
which  is  surrounded  by  a  peristyle,  with  numerous  rows 
of  pillars.  The  Mi^psoleum,  or  Hujrah,  itself  is  an  irreg- 
ular square,  60-66  feet  in  extent,  situated  in  the  south- 
east comer  of  the  building,  and  separated  from  the  walls 
of  the  mosque  by  a  passage  about  26  feet  broad.  A 
large  gilt  crescent  above  the  "  Green  Dome,"  springing 
from  a  series  of  globes,  surmounts  the  Hujrah,  a  glimpse 
mto  which  is  only  attainable  through  a  little  opening, 
called  the  Prophet's  Window;  but  nothing  more  is  vis- 
ible to  the  profane  eye  than  costly  carpets  or  hangings, 
with  three  inscriptions  in  large  gold  letters,  stating  that 
behind  them  lie  the  bodies  of  the  Prophet  of  Allah  and 
the  two  caliphs — which  curtains,  changed  whenever 
worn  out,  or  when  a  new  sultan  ascends  the  throne,  are 
supposed  to  cover  a  square  edifice  of  black  marble,  in 
the  midst  of  which  stands  Mohammed's  tomb.  Its  ex- 
act place  is  indicated  by  a  long  pearly  rosary  (Kaukab 
al-Durri) — still  seen — suspended  to  the  curtain.  The 
Prophet's  body  is  supposed  to  lie  (undecayed)  stretched 
at  full  length  on  the  right  side,  with  the  right  palm 
supporting  the  right  cheek,  the  face  directed  towards 
Mecca.  Close  ibehind  him  is  placed,  in  the  same  po- 
sition, Abubekr,  and  behind  him  Omar..  The  fact, 
however,  is  that  when  the  mosque,  which  had  been 
struck  by  lightning,  was  rebuilt  in  892,  three  deep 
graves  were  found  in  the  interior,  filled  only  with  rub- 
bish. Many  other  reasons,  besides,  make  it  more  than 
problematic  whether  the  particular  spot  at  Medina  really 
contains  the  Prophet's  remains.  That  his  coffin,  said 
to  be  covered  with  a  marble  slab,  and  cased  with  silver 
(no  European  has  ever  seen  it),  rests  suspended  in  the 
air,  is  a  stupid  story,  invented  by  Christians,  and  long 
exploded.  Of  the  fabulous  treasures  which  this  sanc- 
tuary once  contained,  little  now  remains.  As  in  Mecca, 
a  great  number  of  ecclesiastical  officials  are  attached  in 
some  capacity  or  other  to  the  Great  Mosque,  as  olemas, 
mudarisin,  imaums,  khatibs,  etc;  and  not  only  they, 
but  the  townspeople  themselves  live  to  a  great  extent 
only  on  the  pilgrims*  alms.  There  are  few  other  note- 
worthy spots  to  be  mentioned  in  Medina,  save  the  minor 
mosques  of  Abubekr,  Ali,  Omar,  Balal,  etc— Chambers^ 
Cyclop.  B.  V. 

Medlol&mim.    See  Milan. 

Mediocres,  or  Sboond  Grade,  an  epithet  of  that 
class  of  monks,  from  the  age  of  twenty-four  to  forty, 
who  were  exempted  fVom  being  taper-bearers,  from  the 
reading  of  the  epistle,  gospel,  martjrrology,  oollation  in 
chapter,  parva  cantaria,  and  chanting  the  officea.  See 
Walcott,  Sacred  A  rchesology,  s.  v. 

Mediterranean  Sea,  a  later  name  (Solin.  xxii, 
18 ;  see  Forbiger,  Bandb.  de  alt.  Geogr.  ii,  13  sq.)  for  the 
usual  Roman  title  (^Mare  Internum)  of  that  immense 
body  of  water  between  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  styled 
by  the  Hebrews  "  the  Great  Sea"  (bilAH  DJH,  Numb, 
xxxiv,  6  sq.;  Josh,  i,  4;  Ezek.  xlvii,  10," etc;" likewise 
in  the  Talmud,  Knn  «^^1 ;  so  i^  iwyakn  ^aKmrca,  He- 
cat.  Fragm,  p.  349),  or  "the  hinder  (L  e. Western)  sea** 
(•ji-inxrj  Djn,  Deut.  xU,  24;  in  distinction  from  "the 
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fonraid  [i  e.  EMtem]  eea,"  L  e.  the  Desd  Sea,  ZecK 
xiT,  8,  etc),  ««ca  of  the  Philirtines"  (n''PlwbBn  OJ, 
Exod.  xxiii,  81),  and  also  simply  "  the  Sea**  (Joeh.  xix, 
d6;  as  likewise  in  the  Greek,  tj  ^aXaoca,  1  Mace,  xiv, 
M;  icv,  11;  Acts  x,  6,  82),  and  boanding  Palestine  on 
the  west.  It  has,  from  Tyre  to  Ptolemais,  a  high  and 
rocky  shore,  which  farther  south  becomes  low  and 
sandr  (Strabo,  zvi,  768  sq. ;  oomp.  Joeephus,  Atd,  xv,  9, 
6;  Wary  i,  21,  5;  see  Scholz,  Reiey  p.  180) ;  it  makes  at 
Mount  Carmd  a  great  bay  (that  of  Accho  or  Ptolemais), 
but  elsewhere  it  affords  very  few  good  harbors  (chiefly 
those  of  Osarea,  Joppa,  and  Gaza).  Its  surface  lies 
higher  than  that  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  ebb  and  flow 
of  the  tide  in  the  Mediterranean  is  irregular,  and  no- 
ticeable only  in  particular  localities,  and  unimportant 
on  the  coast  of  Palestine  (see  Michaelis,  £inleit,  ins  A. 
T.  i,  74,  anm.).  The  current  of  the  sea  is  regularly  from 
south  to  north,  and  is  doubly  strong  at  the  time  of  the 
Nile  freshet,  so  as  to  carry  the  deposit  of  mud  and  sand 
against  the  southern  (Philistian)  shore,  which  accord- 
ingly is  continually  pushing  farther  and  farther  into 
the  sea  (see  Bitter,  Erdk,  ii,  460, 462).  Under  the  wa- 
ter there  are  found  at  the  coast  from  Gaza  to  Jaffa  large 
coral  reefs  (Yolney,  Voya^  ii,246);  and  the  sea  abounds 
in  fi^h.  Commerce  finds  on  it  a  great  sphere;  but  the 
PbflMiicians  and  Egyptians  had  nearly  a  monopoly  of 
this,  a»  the  Mosaic  legislation  was  unfavorable  even  to 
coast  trading.  Particular  portions  of  this  vast  body  of 
water  were  designated  by  special  names,  but  of  these 
only  the  Adriatic  (6  'A^pcac)  is  distinctively  named  in 
the  Bible  (Acts  xxvii,  27).  SeeAoRiA.  Vague  mention, 
however,  is  made  likewise  of  the  ifigisan  Sea,  the  mod- 
cm  Archipelago  (Acts  xvii,  14, 18),  the  sound  between 
Cilicia  and  Cyprus  (Acts  xxvii,  5),  and  the  Syrtis  of  the 
Lybian  Sea  (Acts  xxvii,  17).  Sc«  generally  Bachiene, 
PalSsL  I,  i,  87  sq. ;  Hamesveld,  BibL  Geogr,  i.  440  sq.— 
Winer,  ii,  70.  See  Sea.  The  whole  of  the  coast,  from 
the  Nile  to  Mount  Carmel,  was  anciently  called  the 
Plain  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  tract  between 
Gaza  and  Joppa  was  simply  called  the  Plain;  in  this 
stood  the  five  principal  cities  of  the  Philistine  satrapies 
^AscalfMi,  Gath,  Gaza,  Ekron  or  Accaron,  and  Azotus 
or  Ashdod.  The  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean were  unquestionably  the  cradle  of  civilization,  and 
they  have  in  all  ages  been  the  scene  of  mighty  changes 
and  events,  the  investigation  of  which  belongs  to  the 
geneial  historian;  all,  however,  that  has  relation  to 
acriptoral  subjects  will  be  found  stated  under  the  heads 
Ctbxhe,  Egypt,  Gbxecb,  Syria,  etc,  and  therefore  to 
enter  into  the  detail  here  would  be  superfluous,  as  would 
any  lengthened  notice  of  the  sea  itself,  the  Hebrews 
having  never  been  a  maritime  people.  See  Smith,  Diet, 
efClaiu,  Gtogr,  s.  v.  Intemtmi  Mare;  M'Culloch,  DicL 
of  Gtogr,  s.  v.     See  Palestine. 

Medler,  Nicholas,  one  of  the  three  principal  dis- 
dplea  of  Lnther,  wis  bom  at  Hof,  in  Saxony,  in  1602. 
He  stadiad  at  Erfnrt  and  Wittenberg,  where  he  held 
conferences  on  the  Old  Test,  and  mathematics.  He  af- 
terwards opened  a  8cho<d  at  Eger,  but  came  into  conflict 
with  the  authorities  of  that  dty  for  teaching  the  doc- 
trines of  lAther  to  his  pupils.  He  then  took  a  situation 
as  teacher  in  his  native  city,  and  was  appointed  pastor 
there  in  1580,  but  preached  such  violent  sermons  that 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  in  1631.  Betiring  to  Witten- 
beiig,  he  remained  there  six  years  as  deacon.  Luther 
often  allowed  him  to  supply  his  place  in  the  pulpit,  as 
he  highly  esteemed  Medler  for  his  great  talents  as  well 
as  zeaL  He  was  made  cha|^n  of  the  wife  of  Joachim 
I,  who  had  fled  to  Wittenbei^.  In  1586  he  was,  to- 
gether with  Jerome  Weller,  made  D.D.,  and  in  1686 
snperintendent  at  Nanmburg.  Here  he  engaged  in  nu- 
meroos  controversies,  but  was  much  beloved  and  re- 
spected both  by  the  people  and  by  the  authorities. 
Mamiee  of  Saxony  soooeeded  in  attracting  him  to  the 
Univenity  of  Leipiie.  In  1541,  as  he  went  by  order  of 
the  elecuv  to  hold  the  first  evangelical  worship  in  the 


cathedral  of  Nanmbnrg,  he  found  that  the  canon  regu- 
lars had  dosed  the  doors:  Medler  caused  one  of  them  to 
be  broken  open  and  another  he  burned  down.  In  the 
same  year  he  got  into  a  controversy  with  Sebastian 
Schwebinger,  who  was  sumamed  the  Greek,  on  account 
of  his  philosophical  acquirements  and  hb  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  the  canons.  He  also  quarreUed  with  his 
colleague  Amsdorf,  and  with  the  senate  of  Naumbui^, 
particularly  with  Mohr,  to  whom  he  addressed  the  re- 
proach, **  Quod  numquam  palam  et  expresse  taxarit  vel 
errores  papistics  doctrinsB  et  cultus  impios,  vel  manifesta 
scandala  In  viU  illius  gregi&"  The  faculty  of  Witten- 
berg approved  the  accusation,  and  deposed  Mohr,  but 
Medler  himself  was  also  obliged  to  resign.  Medler  now 
went  to  Spandau,  near  Berlin,  where  the  Reformed  doc- 
trines were  becoming  established,  and  in  1546  finally 
became  superintendent  of  Brunswick,  after  having  three 
Umes  declined  the  appointment,  notwithstanding  the 
advice  of  Melancthon  and  Lnther.  In  Brunswick  he 
succeeded,  after  great  efforts,  in  establishing  a  school, 
where  afterwards  Melancthon,  Urbanus  Regius,  Justus 
Jonas,  and  Flacins  taught  for  a  while  after  the  down  GUI 
of  Wittenberg  in  1547.  In  1551  he  left  Brunswick  on 
account  of  his  health,  and  went  to  Leipsic,  where  he 
was  made  superintendent  of  Bemburg,  but  on  his  first 
preaching  he  was  struck  with  apoplexy,  and  died  shortly 
after  at  Wittenberg.  He  was  full  of  controversial  zeal 
for  the  doctrines  of  Luther.  His  works  are  enumerated 
by  Streitpeiger,  v,4,  and  by  Schamelius,  Numburgum  lit- 
eratum,  p.  19, 87.  A  sermon  of  his  against  the  Interim 
of  Leipsic  (q.  v.)  was  often  reprinted;  also  in  Schame- 
lius, Numburgum  litertUum,  See  M.  A.  Streitpeiger,  De 
vita  D,N,  MedL  (m  Actus promoUoms— per  Ambrosium 
Reudetdum,  foL  O  sq.,  Jena,  1591) ;  Hummel,  Neue  B9h 
Uotheky  iii,  686  sq. ;  Rethmeyer,  Kirchengesch,  v.  Braun" 
schweig,  iii,  178, 194;  Dtaa,' EpistoUs  P.  Melanch,  ad  N, 
Medl.;  Ddllinger,i2^or»kiifM»U!^#cA.ii,74sq.;  Herzog, 
ReaUEncyHo^dMi,  ix,  284.     (J.  N.  P.) 

MeS'da  (Mccd^a  v.  r.  Ac^^a),  a  Gnecized  form  (1 
Esdr.  V,  82)  of  the  Mehida  (q.  v.)  of  the  Heb.  lisU  (Ezra 
ii,52;  Neh.vii,54). 

Meekness  iy^^^^  itpaonic),  a  calm,  serene  tem- 
per of  mind,  not  easily  ruffled  or  provoked  to  resent- 
ment (James  iii,  7, 8).    Where  the  great  prindples  of 
Christianity  have  disdplined  the  soul,  where  the  holy 
grace  of  meekness  reigns,  it  subdues  the  impetuous  dis- 
position, and  causes  it,  trusting  in  God,  both  to  submit 
and  to  forgive.     It  teaches  us  to  govern  our  own  anger 
whenever  we  are  at  any  time  provoked,  and  patiently 
to  bear  the  anger  of  others,  that  it  may  not  be  a  provo- 
cation to  us.     The  former  is  its  office,  especially  in  su- 
periors; the  latter  in  inferiors,  and  both  in  equals  (James 
iii,  18).    The  excellency  of  such  a  spurit  appears,  if  we 
consider  that  it  enables  us  to  gain  a  victory  over  corrupt 
nature  (Prov.  xvi,  82) ;  that  it  is  a  beauty  and  an  orna- 
ment to  human  beings  (1  Pet.  iii,  4) ;  that  it  is  obedi- 
ence to  God's  word,  and  conformity  to  the  best  patterns 
(Eph.  V,  1, 2 ;  PhU.iv,  8).    It  is  productive  of  the  high- 
est peace  to  the  professor  (Luke  xxi,  19;  Matt.  xi,28, 
29).    It  fits  us  for  any  duty,  instruction,  relation,  condi- 
tion, or  persecution  (PhiL  iv,  11, 12).    To  obtain  this 
spirit,  oonrider  that  it  is  a  divine  injunction  (Zeph.  ii, 
3;  CoL  iii,  12;  1  Tim.  vi,  11).    Observe  the  many  ex- 
amples of  it :  Jesus  Christ  (Matt  xi,  28),  Abraham  (Gen. 
xiii,xvi,6,6),Mo8e8  (Numb,  xii,8), David  (Zech.xii,8; 
2  Sam.  xvi,  10, 12;  Psa.  cxxxi,  2),  Paul  (I  Cor.  ix,  19). 
Note  how  lovely  a  spirit  it  is  in  itself,  and  how  it  secures 
us  IVom  a  variety  of  evils;  that  peculiar  promises  are 
made  to  such  (Matt,  v,  5;  Isa.  Ixvi,  2) ;  that  such  give 
evidence  of  their  being  under  the  influence  of  divine 
grace,  and  shall  enjov  the  divine  blessing  (Isa.  Ivii,  16). 
See  Henry,  On  Meekness;  Dunlop,  Sermons,  ii,  484; 
Evans,  Sermons  on  the  Christian  Temper,  ser.  29 ;  TUlot- 
Bon,  Sermon  OH  I  Pet.  ii,  21,  and  on  MaU,v,  4A;  Logan, 
Sermons,  voL  i,  ser.  10;  Jortin,  Sermons,  voL  iii,  ser.  11. 
_Buck,  TheoL  Did.  s.  v. 
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Af  eene,  Heinrich,  a  German  theologian,  was  bom 
at  Bremen  April  11, 1710,  and  was  educated  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Helmstadt  and  Leipsic.  In  1734  he  entered 
the  ministr}'  as  pastor  at  Yolkersheim,  near  Uildesheim, 
and  in  1737  removed  to  Quedlinburg,  where,  in  addition 
to  his  pastoral  labors  in  town,  he  served  as  court  preach- 
er. He  was  honored  at  this  time  with  the  title  of  "  Con- 
sistorial-Rath."  In  1758  he  accepted  a  call  to  Jever, 
and  there  he  flourished  until  his  death,  May  20, 1782. 
Besides  many  contributions  to  different  periodi<»U8,  to 
Sinoeri's  Samndung  HamburgUcker  Kanzelraden,  and  to 
Cramer's  Sammhmffen  zur  Kirchengeach,  u,  tkeoL  Gdehr- 
samL,  etc,  Meene  published  a  large  number  of  books  in 
the  department  of  religious  literature.  His  works  of 
special  interest  are.  Die  treffliche  Fiirsprache  de»  heiHgen 
GeiMftfitr  die  Gldubigen  (Helmst^t,  1745,  8vo;  2d  edi- 
tion much  enlarged,  1754,  8vo) : — Unpartheii»che  PrU- 
fung  der  Abhcmdhmg:  Schr{fi  und  Vermtn/itndszige 
Ueberlegung  der  beiderteitigen  GrSndeJvr  und  toider  die 
ganz  unendliche  Unglucksdigheii  der  Verbrecher  Gottei 
und  derm  endliche  telige  Wiederbringung,  angetteUt,  und 
zur  Rechijertigung  der  Gedanhen  des  kockwUrdigeH  Herm 
A  bts  Mosheim  von  dem  Ende  der  HdUenatrcf/en  (Helm- 
sUidt,  1747-1748,  8  vols,  8vo;  also  publbhed  under  the 
title.  Die  gute  Sache  der  Lehre  wm  der  unendHchen  Dcater 
der  I/6llengtr<^fen).-'D'6nDgy  Geiehrte  TheoL  Deutsch- 
kmdt,  ii,  458  sq. 

Meerza.    See  Mikza. 

Meeting.  The  Society  of  Friends,  vulgarly  called 
Quakers,  have  adopted  the  use  of  this  word  to  designate 
their  official  gatherings  for  various  purposes. 

(1.)  Meeting  for  Sufferinga, — ^Its  origin  and  purpose 
are  thus  given :  "  The  yearly  meeting  of  London,  in  the 
year  1675,  appointed  a  meeting  to  be  held  in  that  city, 
for  the  purpose  of  advising  and  assisting  in  eases  of  suf- 
fering for  conscience  sake,  which  hath  continued  with 
great  use  to  the  society  to  this  day.  It  is  composed  of 
Friends,  under  the  name  of  correspondents,  chosen  by 
the  several  quarteriy  meetings,  and  residing  in  or  near 
the  city.  The  same  meetings  also  appoint  members 
of  their  own  in  the  country  as  correspondents,  who 
are  to  join  their  brethren  in  London  on  emergency.  The 
names  of  all  these  correspondents,  previously  to  their 
being  recorded,  are  submitted  to  the  approbation  of  the 
yearly  meeting.  Such  men  as  are  approved  ministers 
and  appointed  elders  are  also  members  of  this  meeting, 
which  is  called  the  *  Meeting  for  Sufferings,*  a  name 
which  arose  from  its  original  purpose,  and  has  not  yet 
become  entirely  obsolete.  The  yearly  meeting  has  in- 
trusted the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  with  the  care  of  print- 
ing and  distributing  books,  and  with  the  management  of 
its  stock ;  and,  considered  as  a  standing  committee  of 
the  yearly  meeting,  it  hath  a  general  care  of  whatever 
may  arise,  during  the  intervals  of  that  meeting,  affect- 
ing the  society,  and  requiring  immediate  attention,  par- 
ticularly of  those  circumstances  which  may  occasion  an 
application  to  government."    See  Friends. 

(2.)  Monthly  Meeting^  a  gathering  of  Friends  of  sev- 
eral particular  congregations,  situated  within  a  con- 
venient distance  of  one  another.  The  business  of  the 
monthly  meeting  is  to  provide  for  the  subsistence  of  the 
poor,  and  for  the  education  of  their  offspring ;  to  judge 
of  the  sincerity  and  fitness  of  persons  appearing  to  be 
convinced  of  the  religious  principles  of  the  society,  and 
desiring  to  be  admitted  into  membership;  to  excite  due 
attention  to  the  discharge  of  religious  and  moral  duty ; 
and  to  deal  with  disorderly  members.  Monthly  meet- 
ings also  grant  to  such  of  their  members  as  remove  into 
the  limits  of  other  monthly  meetings  certificates  of  their 
membership  and  conduct  It  is  likewise  the  duty  of 
this  body  to  appoint  overseers  for  the  proper  observance 
of  the  rules  of  discipline,  and  for  the  disposal  of  difiS- 
cultics  among  members  by  private  admonition,  agreea- 
bly to  the  Gospel  rule  (Matt  xviii,  16-17),  so  as  to  pre- 
vent, if  possible,  their  being  laid  before  the  monthly 
meeting.    When  a  case,  however,  is  introduced  to  the 


monthly  meeting,  it  is  usual  for  a  small  committee  to 
be  appointed  to  visit  the  offender,  in  ordor  to  endeavor 
to  convince  him  of  his  error,  and  induce  him  to  for- 
sake and  condemn  it  Time  is  allowed  to  judge  of 
the  effect  of  this  labor  of  love,  and  if  needful  the 
visit  is  repeated.  If  these  endeavors  prove  suocessful, 
the  person  is  by  minute  declared  to  have  made  satisSMc- 
tion  for  the  offence ;  if  not,  he  is  disowned  by  the  so- 
ciety. In  disputes  between  individuals,  it  has  long  been 
the  decided  judgment  of  the  society  that  its  membeis 
should  not  sue  each  other  at  law.  It  therefore  enjoins 
all  to  end  their  differences  by  speedy  and  impaitiid  ar- 
bitration, agreeably  to  rules  laid  down.  If  any  refuse  to 
adopt  this  mode,  or,  having  adopted  it,  to  submit  to  the 
awud,  it  is  the  direction  of  the  yearly  meeting  that 
such  be  disowned.  To  monthly  meetings  also  belongs 
the  allowing  of  marriages;  for  the  society  has  always 
scrupled  to  acknowledge  the  exdurive  authority  of  the 
priests  in  the  solemnization  of  marriage.  A  record  of 
marriages  is  kept  by  the  monthly  meeting,  as  also  of 
the  births  and  burials  of  its  members.  A  certificate  of 
the  date,  of  the  name  of  the  infant,  and  of  its  parents,  is 
the  subject  of  one  of  these  last-mentioned  records;  and 
an  order  for  the  interment,  counterngned  by  the  gnve- 
maker,  of  the  other. 

(3.)  Quarterly  Meeting^  among  the  Society  of  Friends, 
is  an  assembly  composed  of  several  monthly  meetings. 
At  the  quarterly  meeting  are  produced  written  answers 
from  the  monthly  meetings  to  /certain  queries  respectr* 
ing  the  conduct  of  their  members,  and  the  meetings* 
care  over  them.  The  accounts  thus  received  are  di- 
gested into  one,  which  b  sent,  also  in  the  form  of  an- 
swers to  queries,  by  representatives  to  the  yeariy  meet- 
ing. Appeals  from  the  judgment  of  monthly  meetings 
are  brought  to  the  quarterly  meetings,  whose  business 
also  is  to  assist  in  any  difficult  case,  or  where  remissness 
appears  in  the  care  of  the  monthly  meetings  over  the 
indiWduals  who  compose  them.  See  Quabtehly  Meet- 
ing. 

(4.)  Yearly  Meeting^  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Society 
of  Friends.  *^  The  yearly  meeting  has  the  general  su- 
perintendence of  the  society  in  the  country  in  which  it  is 
established ;  and  therefore,  as  the  accounts  which  it  re- 
ceives discover  the  state  of  inferior  meetings,  as  particu- 
lar exigencies  require,  or  as  the  meeting  is  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  duty,  it  ^ves  forth  its  advice,  makes 
such  regulations  as  appear  to  be  requisite,  or  excites  to 
the  observance  of  those  already  made,  and  sometimes 
appoints  committees  to  visit  those  quarteriy  meetings 
which  appear  to  be  in  need  of  immediate  advice."  At 
the  yearly  meeting  another  meeting  (a  sort  of  sub- 
committee) is  appointed,  bearing  the  name  of  the  morn" 
ing  meeting^  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  denomina- 
tional manuscripts  previous  to  publication ;  and  also  the 
granting,  in  the  intervals  of  the  yearly  meeting,  of  cer- 
tificates of  approbation  to  such  ministers  as  are  con- 
cerned to  travel  in  the  work  of  the  ministry  in  foreign 
parts,  in  addition  to  those  granted  by  their  monthly  and 
quarterly  meetings.  When  a  vidt  of  this  kind  does 
not  extend  beyond  Great  Britain,  a  certificate  from  the 
monthly  meeting  of  which  the  minister  is  a  member  b 
sufficient  If  to  Ireland,  the  concurrence  of  the  quar- 
terly meeting  is  also  required.  Regulations  of  similar 
tendency  obtain  in  other  yearly  meetings.  The  **■  stock" 
of  the  yearly  meeting  consists  of  occasional  voluntary 
contributions,  which  is  expended  in  printing^books,  sal- 
ary of  a  clerk  for  keeping  records,  the  passsge  of  minis- 
ters who  visit  their  brethren  beyond  sea,  and  some  small 
incidental  charges;  but  not^  as  has  been  falsely  sup- 
posed, the  reimbursement  of  those  who  suffer  distraint 
for  tithes  and  other  demands  with  which  they  scruple 
to  comply.  Appeals  from  the  quarterly  meetings  are 
heard  at  the  yearly  meetings.  There  are  ten  yearly 
meetings — namely,  one  in  London,  to  which  representa- 
tives from  Ireland  are  received;  one  in  Dublin;  one  in 
New  £ngland ;  one  in  New  York ;  one  in  Pennsylvania ; 
one  in  Maryland;  one  in  Virginia ;  oneintheCaroUnas; 
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one  in  Ohio ;  and  one  in  Indiana. — ^Eadie,  Eoeks,  Cydop, 

MEETING,  Quarterly.  Among  the  Methodists, 
the  qoarterly  meeting  is  a  general  meeting  of  the  stew- 
ards, leaden,  and  other  officers,  for  the  purpose  of  trans- 
acting the  general  hosiness  of  the  "  circuit"  or  ^'  dis- 
trict;" in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  predded  over 
by  the  "  presiding  elder,**  or  the  minister  in  charge.  Its 
apmil  object  is,  besides  the  celebration  of  the  Love^/east 
(q.T.),  to  examine  the  spiritual  and  financial  conditions 
of  the  Church.    See  DiicipUnef  chap,  ii,  sect,  i,  8.     See 

CONFBRfBICK,  QUARTERLY. 

Meetiof  house,  a  place  appropriated  for  the 
purpose  of  public  Christian  worship.  In  England  the 
churches  of  Dissenters  are  so  called  by  the  Anglican 
communicants,  and  in  the  United  States  the  Quakers 
thus  name  their  places  of  public  worship.  See  Church  ; 
Chafkl. 

Meganok,  FRAir90is  Dominique,  a  noted  Dutch 
theologian  and  valiant  defender  of  the  cause  of  the  Jan- 
senists,  was  bom  at  Menin  about  1683 ;  studied  at  the 
University  of  Lonvain,  and  then  devoted  himself  wholly 
to  the  polemical  field  of  theology.  At  first  he  wielded 
his  pen  only,  but  after  a  time  he  entered  the  pulpit  also, 
determined  to  combat  the  Romanism  of  the  Ultramon- 
tanea.  He  was  a  member  at  the  council,  in  1763,  at 
Utrecht  He  died  at  Leyden,  Oct.  12, 1775.  His  prin- 
cipal works  are.  Refutation  abrigie  du  Traits  da  Sckisme 
(1718, 12mo ;  Paris,  1791, 8vo)  i—Dlfaue  de$  contrcUs  de 
renie  raehelablei  deg  deux  cdtes  (1730, 4to) : — Pnmaitte  de 
sSamt  Pierre  etdetes  Succeueurs  (1763  and  1772, 12mo). 
In  the  last^-naroed  work  he  questions  the  pope's  suprem- 
acy over  a  counciL    See  Diet,  des  Hirines^  ii,  654. 

Megander  (also  known  under  the  name  of  Groa- 
mom),  Caspar,  was  bom  at  Zurich  in  1495.  He  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Basle,  where  he  secured 
the  degree  of  M.A.  in  1518,  and  soon  after  was  appointed 
chaplain  of  the  hospital  at  Zurich.  Here  he  early  es- 
poused the  doctrines  of  Zwingle,  and  with  him,  in  1525, 
publidy  demanded  the  suppression  of  the  mass  and  the 
evangelical  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  After  the 
Berne  disputation,  in  1528,  he  was  called  as  professor  of 
theology  to  Berne,  where  he  soon  obtained  the  first  po- 
rtion among  the  leading  personalities,  and  zealously 
labored  in  this  place  for  the  advance  of  Zwinglian  doc- 
trinesL  In  1532,  at  Zofingen,  he  took  part  in  the  delib- 
eratioos  of  the  Anabaptists;  and  again,  as  deputy  of  the 
oooncil,  at  the  disputes  at  Ijausanne  in  1536,  and  of  the 
synod  at  the  same  place  in  1587.  He  also  compiled  the 
Berne  Catechism  in  1536.  His  Zwinglianism  involved 
him  in  many  serious  disputes  with  Bucer  in  the  tatter's 
attempts  at  union.  As  one  of  the  originatora  of  the 
Helvetic  Confession  of  1536,  he  successfully  defended  the 
Wittenbe^  Formula  of  Concord  at  the  convent  at  Berne, 
Oct.  19, 1586,  and  in  consequence  Buoer  was  dismissed. 
In  1537,  however,  Buoer^s  justification  of  his  conduct  was 
filially  accepted,  and  Megander  was  charged  to  modify 
his  Catechism  in  conformity  with  the  Formula  of  Con- 
cord. Megander  no  longer  opposed  the  alteration,  the 
revised  Catechism  was  at  once  prepared  by  Bucer,  and 
was  accepted  by  the  Council  of  Berne  in  15i37.  Megan- 
der, however,  refusing  to  be  governed  by  these  altera- 
tions, was  deposed  from  office,  and  returning  to  Zurich 
was  there  reappointed  archdeacon  at  the  cathedral,  and 
in  this  poMtion  he  arduously  labored  to  oppose  the  efforts 
of  Bucer.  Megander  cUed  in  1545.  Of  his  works,  the 
Aumerhmgen  to  Generis  and  Exodus,  Hebrews  and  Epis- 
tles of  John,  deserve  speciA  mention.  See  Hundeshagen, 
CmJUcle  des  ZwiuffL,  Luterth,,  und  Cah.  in  Berne  (Berae, 
l(^).~HenEog,  Rea^Encyldopddie,  s.  v. 

Hegapolensis,  Joannes,  a  minister  of  the 
iDuteh)  Reformed  Church,  was  the  second  clergyman 
sent  out  by  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam  to  this  country, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company 
and  the  patroon  Van  Rensselaer  (in  1642).  He  was  also 
the  firti  wisnonarff  to  the  Indicuit,  preceding  the  cele- 


brated 'Upostle  to  the  Indians,"  John  Eliot,  some  three 
years.  His  original  family  name  was  Yam  Mkkelkn- 
BUKG,  which,  after  the  pedantic  fashion  of  the  age,  was 
Hellenized  into  Megapolensis.  Leaving  his  two  congre- 
gations in  Holland,  he  eng^aged  with  the  patroon  to  serve 
for  six  years,  his  outfit  and  expenses  of  removal  to  be 
paid,  and  at  a  salary  of  eleven  hundred  guilders  per  year 
($440).  In  addition  to  the  usual  duties  of  a  missionary 
pastor  at  an  outpost  of  civilization,  like  Rensselaerwyck, 
he  soon  interested  himself  in  the  Indians  who  came 
thither  to  trade,  and  learned  what  he  called  ^  their 
heavy  language"  so  as  to  speak  and  preach  fluently  in 
it.  The  early  records  of  the  First  Reformed  Church  in 
Albany  contain  many  names  of  Indians  converted,  bap- 
tized, and  received  into  the  communion  of  the  Church 
under  his  labors.  Thus  completely  were  the  home  and 
foreign  missionary  work  and  spirit  combined  in  this 
apostolic  man.  In  1644  he  Mrrote  a  tract  (which  was 
published  in  1651  in  Holland)  on  the  Mohatck  Indittnt 
in  New  Netherlands  (now  translated  in  the  New  York 
Historical  Society's  Collections,  voL  ii,  series  i,  p.  158). 
While  our  subject  was  residing  in  Albany,  the  celebrated 
Jesuit  missionary,  father  Isaac  Jogues,  was  captured  on 
the  St.  Lawrence  by  the  Mohawks,  and  subjected  to 
horrible  craelties  by  the  savages.  The  Dutch  at  Fort 
Orange  tried  to  ransom  him.  At  length,  escapmg  from 
his  captors,  he  remained  in  close  concealment  for  six 
weeks.  During  this  time  Megapolensis  was  his  con- 
stant friend,  and  rendered  him  every  kindness  that  was 
in  his  power.  The  Jesuit  father  was  at  length  ran- 
somed by  the  Dutch,  and  sent  to  Manhattan,  whence  he 
returned  to  Europe.  But  in  1646  he  came  back  again 
to  Canada,  and  revisited  the  Mohawks,  who  put  him  to 
a  crael  death.  Another  Jesuit,  father  Simon  le  Moyne, 
who  discovered  the  salt  springs  at  Onondaga  in  1654,  also 
became  intimate  with  the  dominie  of  Fort  Orange,  and 
wrote  "  three  polemical  essays"  to  convert  his  **  Dutch 
clerical  friend  to  the  Romish  doctrine."  But  the  stanch 
minister  wrote  a  vigorous  and  elaborate  reply,  which, 
however,  was  lost  in  the  wreck  of  the  ship  by  which  he 
sent  it  to  Canada.  At  the  close  of  his  stipulated  term 
of  service  Megapolensis  proposed  to  return  to  Holland, 
but  governor  Stuyvesant  persuaded  him  to  remain  in 
New  Amsterdam  (now  New  York)  as  pastor  of  the  Dutch 
Church.  Here,  for  twenty  years,  he  labored  as  senior 
pastor,  being  assisted  from  1664  to  1668  by  his  son  Sam- 
ueL  He  died  in  1670,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his 
age,  retaining  his  pastoral  relation  to  the  last.  "He 
was  a  man  of  thorough  scholarship,  energetic  charac- 
ter, and  devoted  piety,  and  he  is  entitled  to  a  high,  if 
not  pre-eminent  position  in  the  roll  of  early  Protestant 
missionaries  among  the  North  American  savages.  For 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  exercised  a  marked  in- 
fluence in  the  affairs  of  New  Netherlands.  He  saw  the 
infancy  of  the  Dutch  province,  watched  its  growth,  and 
witnessed  its  surrender  to  overpowering  English  force. 
His  name  must  ever  be  associated  with  the  early  his- 
tory of  New  York,  towards  the  illustration  of  which  his 
correspondence  with  the  Clasris  of  Amsterdam,  now  in 
the  possession  of  the  Creneral  Synod  of  the  Reformed 
Protestant  Dutch  Church,  and  his  sketch  of  the  Mo- 
hawk Indians,  form  original  and  very  valuable  contribu- 
tions."— ^Hon.  J.  Romeyn  Brodhead,  in  the  N.  Y.  Hist, 
Society's  CoU.  voL  iii ;  Rev.  E.  P.  Rogers,  D.D.,  Histori- 
cal Discourse;  Sprague,  i4  rma/jf,  voL  ix.  (W.J.  R.T.) 
Megapolensis,  Samuel,  son  of  the  above,  was 
bom  in  1684,  and  was  educated  at  Harvard  College, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  where  he  spent  three  years;  after- 
wards went  to  the  University  of  Utrecht,  Holland,  and 
there  he  graduated  in  1659,  having  pursued  a  full  theo- 
logical course.  He  next  went  to  Leyden  University,  and, 
after  a  complete  course  in  that  most  celebrated  malical 
school  of  Europe,  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor  of  med- 
icine. Returning  to  America,  he  was  associate  pastor  of 
the  Church  of  New  Amsterdam  with  his  venerable  father 
for  over  four  years— 1663-68.  In  1664  he  was  appoint- 
ed one  of  the  Dutch  commissioners  who  prepared  the 
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terms  of  surrender  to  tbe  English  government  **  Prob- 
ably it  was  through  his  influence  that  the  rights  of  the 
Reformed  Church  were  so  carefully  guarded."  In  1668 
he  returned  to  Holland,  and  settled  at  Wemigerode, 
where  he  ministered  seven  years,  1670  to  1677.  After- 
wards, "  being  weQ  skilled  in  both  the  English  and 
Dutch  languages,"  he  served  the  English  or  Scotch 
churches  of  Flushmg  (1677-^5)  and  Dordrecht  (1685- 
1700),  when  he  was  declared  emeritus,  or  honorably  laid 
aside  from  his  work,  after  a  ministry  of  thirty-seven 
years.  The  date  of  his  death  is  not  known.  See  Rev. 
Dr.  DeWitt,  in  Sprague's  A  vnals,  voL  ix ;  Corwin*8  Man- 
ual of  the  Ref,  Ckurckj  s.  v.     (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Megara,  School  o^  one  of  the  schools  founded 
by  disciples  of  Socrates,  but  so  modified  in  position  from 
their  teacher  as  to  deserve  the  name  of  a  peculiar  society. 
Its  principal  supporter  was  Euclid  of  Megara,  who  was 
bom  about  440  AC,  and  was  himself  a  pupil  of  Parmen- 
ides,  one  of  the  most  prominent  leaders  in  the  Eleatic 
School  (q.  v.).  After  the  death  of  Socrates,  his  disciples, 
fleeing  for  safety  from  Athens,  found  a  pleasant  home  in 
the  house  of  Euclid,  and  there,  guided  by  him,  finally 
established  principles  which  gave  them  the  name  of 
Megarists,  They  taught  that  ethics  stands  in  the  ser- 
vice of  dialectics.  The  essence  of  good  is  unity — unity 
so  entire  as  to  embrace  immobility,  identity,  and  per- 
manence. Hence  the  sensible  world  has  no  part  in  ex- 
istence. Being  and  good  are  thus  the  same  thing,  viz. 
unity;  good  therefore  alone  exists,  and  evil  is  but  the 
absence  of  existence.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that 
there  is  but  a  single  being  and  a  ringle  sort  of  good,  for 
unity  may  be  found  contained  in  various  things.  Euclid 
expressly  taught  that,  in  spite  of  their  unity,  being  and 
good  clothe  themselves  in  different  forms,  present  them- 
selves under  different  points  of  view,  and  receive  differ- 
eat  names,  as  wisdom,  God,  intelligence,  and  the  like. 
Euclid  also  anticipated  Aristotle  in  distinguishing  the 
act  from  the  power,  and  resolved,  according  to  his  ideas 
of  being,  the  relation  between  the  two.  Other  support- 
ers of  this  school  were  Eubulicles,  Alexinos,  Diodonis, 
Chronoe,  Philo,  and  Stilpo.  See  Dyck,  De  Megaricorum 
dodrina  (Bonn,  1827) ;  Ritter,  Ueber  die  Pkilosophie  der 
Megaritdun  Schule;  Ueberweg,  Hittory  of  Phitosophyy 
voLi. 

Megerlin,  David  Friedricii,  a  noted  German 
Orientalist  and  mystic,  was  bom  at  Stuttgard  near  the 
opening  of  the  18th  century.  After  holding  for  some 
time  a  professorship  at  the  gymnasium  at  Montbeiliard, 
he  preached  at  Laubach,  whence,  in  1769,  be  removed 
to  FrankfortM>n-the-Main  to  continue  in  the  pastorate. 
He  died  in  August,  1769.  Megerlin  took  a  lively  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  the  Jews,  and  labored  earnestly 
for  their  conversion.  In  1756  he  gained  great  notori- 
ety by  his  public  intercession  in  behalf  of  rabbi  Eibe- 
BchUtz,  who  had  published  a  cabalistic  work  containing 
many  points  to  which  his  brethren  had  taken  decided 
exception,  particularly  the  favorable  allusions  to  Sab- 
bathai  Zewi  (q.  v.).  The  Jews  were  greatly  provoked 
with  EibeschUtz  because  they  had  found  him  a  be- 
liever in  the  messiahship  of  the  pretender  Sabbathai, 
but  Megerlin  insisted  that  Eibeschatz  had  been  misin- 
terpreted, and  that  the  rabbi  was  a  believer  in  Jesus 
Christ.  He  made  these  views  public  in  his  Gehevne 
Zeugmaee  fur  die  WahrheU  der  chrisUichen  Religion 
(Leipsic,  1756,  4to) ;  and  in  Neue  Erweckung  der  Zer- 
ttreuten  Judentch^ft  (1756),  and  ChrisUicher  Zuruf  an 
die  Rabbinen  (1757).  His  other  valuable  works  are,  De 
9cr^)ti»  et  coUegOe  orientalibu* ;  item  Obtervationee  cri- 
tico-theologica  (Tubing.  1729, 4to)  i^Hextu  orientalium 
coUegiorum  philohgioorum  (1729, 4to) : — De  Bibliis  La- 
time  MogwUicB  primo  impreuit  1450-1462  (1760,  4to); 
and  a  translation  of  the  Koran  into  German.  See  Meu- 
sel,  Gtlehrten-LexUum,  s.  v. ;  Griitc,  Geech,  der  Juden,  x, 
416. 

Meg^tbiiui.    See  Mabciox. 

*  Megid'do  (Heb.i/fyicUo'yinSip,  according  to  Ge- 


seniusy  perh«|>2Qk»  oftroopa,  according  to  FUrst,  HcA  m 
omamade^  i.  e.  noble, fruitful;  SepL  Haytiim,  but  Ma- 
ycoii^  in  Judg.  i,  27,  Mayiw  in  1  Kings  ix,  15,  and  Mo- 
yiikfv  V.  r.  MayfSSuv  and  Maytiiw  in  2  Chron.  xxxv, 
22 ;  Vulg.  Mageddo),  once  in  the  prolonged  furm  3IE- 
GIDDON  (Zech.  xii,  11,  Heb,  M^iddon',  li^^r,  Sept. 
renders  iccoirr6/Mvoc»Vulg.  Mageddon),^  town  belong- 
ing to  Manasseh  (Judg.  i,  27),  although  at  fint  within  the 
boundaries  of  Issachar  (Josh,  xvii,  11),  and  commanding 
one  of  those  passes  from  the  north  into  the  hill-coun- 
try which  were  of  such  critical  importance  on  various 
occasions  in  the  history  of  Judah  (Judith  iv,  7).  It  had 
originally  been  i)ne  of  the  royal  cities  of  the  CJanaan- 
ites  (Josh,  xii,  21).  This  tribal  arrangement  was  made 
partly  to  supplement  the  mountain-territory  of  Manas- 
seh, and  partly  to  give  those  strongly-fortified  places  to 
a  tribe  who,  from  their  courage  and  their  alliance  with 
Ephraim,  might  be  able  to  drive  out  the  old  inhabit- 
ants. The  task,  however,  proved  too  great  even  for  the 
warlike  Manassites;  but  when  the  power  of  Israel  was 
fully  established,  the  CJanaanites  were  reduced  to  slavery 
(Josh,  xvii,  18-18 ;  Judg.  i,  27, 28).  Indeed,  we  do  not 
read  of  M^ddo  being  firmly  in  the  occupation  of  the 
Israelites  tiU  the  time  of  Solomon.  That  monarch 
placed  one  of  his  twelve  commissariat  officers,  named 
Baana,  over  ''Taanach  and  Megiddo,"  with  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Beth-«bean  and  Jezreel  (1  Kings  iv,  12).  In 
this  feign  it  appears  that  some  costly  worics  were  con- 
stmcted  at  Megiddo  (ix,  15).  These  were  probably  for- 
tifications, suggested  by  its  important  military  position. 
Nearly  all  the  notices  of  the  place  are  connected  with 
military  transactions.  Of  these  there  were  three  nota- 
ble ones.  Tbe  following  account  of  these  we  extract 
in  part  from  Kitto^s  and  Smithes  Dictionaries.    See  Es- 

DRABLON. 

(1.)  The  first  was  the  victory  of  Baiak.  The  song  of 
Deborah  brings  the  place  vividly  before  us,  as  the  scene 
of  the  great  conflict.  Jabin,  king  of  Hazor,  successor  of 
the  prince  who  had  organized  the  northern  confedera- 
tion against  Joshua,  was  now  the  oppressor  of  Israel, 
and  Sisera  was  his  general.  The  army  of  Jabin,  with 
its  900  chariots  of  iron,  was  led  down  into  the  i^reat 
plain,  and  drawn  up  at  Megiddo,  In  a  position  to  alTord 
the  best  ground  for  the  terrible  war-chariots.  With 
much  difficulty  Deborah  the  prophetess  induced  Barak 
to  collect  the  warriors  of  the  northern  tribes.  They  as- 
sembled on  Tabor.  Deborah  gave  the  signal,  and  the  Is- 
raelites marched  down  to  attack  the  enemy,  full  of  hope 
and  enthuaasHL  At  this  moment  a  hail-atorm  from 
the  east  burst  over  the  plain,  and  drove  full  in  the  finces 
of  the  advancing  CJanaanites  (Josephus,  Ant,  v,  4).  **  The 
stars  in  their  courses  fought  against  Sisera."  His  army 
was  thrown  into  confusion.  The  waters  of  the  Kishon 
rose  rapidly,  the  low  plain  became  a  morass;  chariots, 
horses,  soldiers,  all  together  were  engulfed  (Judg.  iv  anU 
v).  'JThose  who  have  visited  Megiddo  and  traversed 
its  plain  in  the  spring,  after  a  heavy  fall  of  rain,  have 
found  the  Kishon  greatly  swollen,  its  baiiks  quagmires, 
and  all  the  ordinary  roads  impassable.    See  Kishon. 

(2.)  To  this  place  Ahaziah  fled  when  his  unfortunate 
visit  to  Joram  had  brought  him  into  collision  with  Jehu, 
and  here  he  died  (2  Kings  iv,  27),  within  the  confines  of 
what  is  elsewhere  called  Samaria  (2  Chron.  xxii,  9). 
As  there  are  some  difllculties  in  the  history,  we  give  the 
texts  at  length : 


Short  (9  Kings  Ix,  27). 

"And  when  Ahssiab  the 
}i\ng  of  Jadah  saw  this,  he 
fled  by  the  way  of  the  gar- 
den-honse.  And  Jehu  fol- 
lowed sfter  him,  and  said. 
Smite  him  slso  in  the  chnr^ 
lot.  And  they  did  so  at  the 
ffoing  up  to  Gnr,  which  is 
bv  iDieam.  And  be  fled  to 
Megiddo,  and  died  there. 
And  his  serrsnts  carried 
him  in  a  chariot  to  Jemsa- 
lem,  and  buried  hiu  in  his 


FuU  (S  Chron.  xxii,  7-9). 

•"And  the  destruction  of 
Ahaziah  wss  of  God  by 
coming  to  Joram:  for  when 
he  WAS  come,  he  went  out 
with  Jeboram  against  Jehn 
the  son  of  Nimshi,  whom 
the  Lord  had  anointed  to 
cat  off  tbe  houM  of  Ahab. 
And  it  came  to  pass  that 
when  Jehu  was  executing 
Juderoent  upon  the  honf« 
of  Ahab,  and  fonnd  the 
princes  of  Judah,  and  the 
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•epalchre  with  his  Ikthen    sons  of  the  brethren   of 
in  the  d^  of  IteTid.**  Ahaziah.  that    ministered 

to  Ahaziah,  he  slew  them. 
Aud  he  Boaght  Ahaziah: 
and  they  caueht  him  (for 
he  WHS  hid  In  Samaria), 
and  they  broa^^ht  him  to 
Jeho:  and  when  they  had 
slain  him,  they  bnrled  him : 
Because,  said  they,  he  is  the 
ion  of  Jehoehaphat,  who 
ioaffht  the  Lord  with  all 
his  neart  So  the  hon»e  of 
Ahaziah  had  no  power  to 
keep  still  the  kingdom.** 

With  reference  to  the  above  two  accounts  of  the  death 
of  Ahaziah,  which  have  been  thought  irreconcilable 
(Ewald,  ill,  529;  Parker's  De  Wette,  p.  270;  Thenlus, 
etc),  it  may  be  here  remarked  that  the  order  of  the 
events  is  sufficiently  intelligible  if  we  take  the  account 
in  Chronicles,  where  the  kingdom  of  Judah  is  the  main 
subject,  as  ^xplanatoiy  of  the  brief  notice  in  Kings, 
where  it  is  only  incidentally  mentioned  in  the  history 
of  IsneL  The  order  is  clearly  as  follows :  Ahaziah  was 
viih  Jehotam  at  Jezreel  when  Jehu  attacked  and  killed 
Iiim.  Ahaziah  escaped  and  fled  by  the  Beth-gan  road 
to  Samaria,  where  the  partisans  of  the  house  of  Ahab 
were  strongest,  and  where  his  own  brethren  were,  and 
there  concealed  himself.  But  when  the  sons  of  Ahab 
were  all  put  to  death  in  Samaria,  and  the  house  of  Ahab 
had  hopelessly  lost  the  kingdom,  he  determined  to  make 
bis  submission  to  Jehu,  and  sent  his  brethren  to  salute 
tile  children  of  Jehu  (2  Kings  x,  18),  in  token  of  his  ac- 
knowledgment  €f  him  as  king  of  Israel  (not,  as  Thenius 
and  others,  to  salute  the  children  of  Jehoram,  and  of 
Jezebel,  the  qaeen-mother).  Jehu,  instead  of  accepting 
this  submission,  had  them  all  put  to  death,  and  hastened 
on  to  Sanaaria  to  take  Ahaziah  also,  who  he  had  proba- 
hly  learned  from  some  of  the  attendants,  or  as  he  already 
knew,  was  at  Samaria.  Ahaziah  again  took  to  flight 
northwards,  towards  Megiddo,  perhaps  in  hope  of  reach- 
ing the  dominions  of  the  king  of  the  Sidonians,  his 
kansman,  or  more  probably  to  reach  the  coast  where  the 
direct  road  from  Tyre  to  Egypt  would  bring  him  to 
Judah.  See  Cjsaabra,  He  was  hotly  pursued  by  Jehu 
and  his  followen,  and  orertaken  near  Ibleam,  and  mor- 
tally wounded,  but  managed  to  get  as  far  as  Megiddo, 
where  it  would  aeon  Jehu  followed  in  pursuit  of  him, 
and  where  he  was  brought  to  him  as  his  prisoner.  There 
he  died  of  his  wounds.  In  consideration  of  his  descent 
from  Jehoshaphat,  **  who  sought  Jehovah  with  all  his 
bent,**  Jehu,  who  was  at  this  time  very  forward  in  dis^ 
playing  his  zeal  for  Jehovah,  handed  over  the  corpse  to 
his  foUowers,  with  permission  to  carry  it  to  Jerusalem, 
which  Uiey  did,  and  buried  him  in  the  city  of  David. 
The  whole  difficulty  arises  from  the  account  in  Kings 
being  abridged,  and  so  bringing  together  two  incidents 
which  were  not  consecutive  in  the  original  account. 
Bat  if  2  Kings  ix,  27  had  been  even  divided  into  two 
renes,  the  first  ending  at  **  garden-house,"  and  the  next 
beginning  **  and  Jehu  followed  after  him,"  the  difficulty 
would  almost  disappear.  Jehu's  pursuit  of  Ahaziah 
would  only  be  interrupted  by  a  day  or  two,  and  there 
would  be  nothing  the  least  unusual  in  the  omission  to 
notice  this  interval  of  time  in  the  concise  abridged  nar- 
njive.  We  should  then  understand  that  the  word  also 
in  the  original  narrative  referred,  not  to  Jehoram,  but  to 
the  brethren  of  Ahaziah,  who  had  just  before  been  smit- 
ten, and  the  death  of  Ahaziah  would  fall  under  2  Kings 
X.  17.  If  Beth-gan  (A.  V. "  garden-house")  be  the  same 
ts  £n-gannim,  now  Jenin,  it  lay  directly  on  the  road 
ticom  Jezreel  to  Samaria,  and  is  also  the  place  at  which 
the  load  to  Megiddo  and  the  coast,  where  Cesarea  after- 
wards stood,  turns  off  from  the  road  between  Jezreel  and 
^«^laria.  In  this  case  the  mention  of  Beth-gan  in 
Kings  as  the  direction  of  Ahaziah's  flight  is  a  confirma- 
tion  of  the  statement  in  Chronicles  that  he  concealed 
himself  in  Samaria.  This  is  also  substantially  Keil's 
expbmation  (pw  288,  289).  Movers  proposes  an  altera- 
tion of  the  text  (p.  92,  note),  but  not  very  successfully 


(nnsirr^i  »^n  Ka;i  instead  of  in::-i§  in»ayj).  See 

j£HU. 

(8.)  But  the  chief  historical  interest  of  Megiddo  is 
concentrated  in  Josiah's  death.  On  this  occasion  Me- 
giddo saw  a  very  different  sight  tsom.  the  first,  and 
heard,  instead  of  a  song  of  triumph,  a  funeral  wail  from 
the  vanquished  host  of  Israel  (Zech.  xii,  1 1).  Pharaoh* 
Necho  was  on  his  mareh  against  the  king  of  Assyria. 
He  passed  up  the  plains  of  Philistia  and  Sharon,  and 
king  Josiah  foolishly  attempted  to  stop  him  while  deffi- 
iog  through  the  glens  of  Cannel  into  the  plain  of  Me- 
giddo. He  was  defeated,  and  as  he  fled  the  Egyptian 
arehers  shot  him  in  his  chariot.  He  was  taken  to  Je- 
rusalem, but  appears  to  have  died  on  the  road  (2  Kings 
xxiii,  29).  The  story  is  told  in  the  Chronicles  in  more 
detail  (2  Chron.  xxxv,  22-24).  There  the  fatal  action 
is  said  to  have  taken  place  "  in  the  valley  of  Megiddo" 
(Sept.  Iv  Tif  irt^'it^  MayfdSwv).  This  calamity  made 
a  deep  and  permanent  impression  on  the  Jews.  It  is 
recounted  again  in  1  Esd.  i,  25^1,  where  in  the  A.V. 
**the  plain  of  Magiddo"  represents  the  same  Greek 
words.  The  lamentations  for  this  good  king  became 
"  an  ordinance  in  Israel"  (2  Chrqn.  xxxv,  26).  "  In  all 
Jewry"  they  mourned  for  him,  and  the  lamentation  was 
made  perpetual  **  in  all  the  nation  of  Israel"  (1  Esd.  i, 
32).  *^  Their  grief  was  no  land-flood  of  present  passion, 
but  a  constant  channel  of  continued  sorrow,  streaming 
from  an  annual  fountain"  (Fuller's  Pitgah  Sight  of  Pain 
estine,  p.  165).  Thus,  in  the  language  of  the  prophets 
(Zech.  xii,  11),  "the  mourning  of  Hadadrimmon  in  the 
valley  (Sept.  irc^iV)  of  Megiddon"  becomes  a  poetical 
expression  for  the  deepest  and  most  despairing  grief;  as 
in  the  Apocalypse  (Rev.  xvi,  16)  Armaokdxx>m,  in  con- 
tiniumce  of  the  same  Imagery,  is  presented  as  the  scene 
of  terrible  and  final  conflict.  For  the  Septuagint  ver- 
sion of  this  passage  of  Zechariah,  we  may  refer  to  Je- 
rome's note  on  the  passage.  "Adadremmon,  pro  quo 
LXX  transtulerunt  PowvoCt  urbs  est  juxta  Jesnelero, 
qusB  hoc  olim  vocabulo  nuncapata  est,  et  hodie  vocatur 
Maximianopolis  in  Campo  Mageddon."  A  r-Afageddon 
may  be  for  11373  15,  that  is,  **  the  city  of  Megiddo;"  or 
if  we  regard  the  aspirated  ap  as  equivalent  to  the  He- 
brew in,  then  the  meaning  will  be  "  mountain  of  Me- 
giddo," which  would  likewise  be  appropriate  (Alford, 
ad  k)c).  That  the  prophet's  imagery  is  drawn  from 
the  occasion  of  Josiah's  death  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
In  Stanley's  8.  and  P.  (p.  847)  this  calamitous  event  is 
made  very  vivid  to  us  by  an  allutton  to  the  **  Egyptian 
archers,  in  their  long  array,  so  well  known  from  their 
sculptured  monuments."  For  the  mistake  in  the  ac- 
count of  Phanu>h-Necho'B  campaign  in  Herodotus,  who 
has  evidently  put  Migdol  by  mistake  for  Megiddo  (ii, 
169),  it  is  enough  to  refer  to  Bilhr's  excursus  on  the 
passage  (see  below).  The  Egyptian  king  may  have 
landed  his  troops  at  Acre ;  but  it  is  far  more  likdy  that 
he  marched  northwards  along  the  coast-plain,  and  then 
turned  round  Cannel  into  the  plain  of  Esdiaelon,  taking 
the  left  bank  of  the  Kishon,  and  that  there  the  Jewish 
king  came  upon  him  by  the  gorge  of  Megiddo. 

Eusebius  and  Jerome  (OnomasQ  do  not  attempt  to 
mark  the  situation  of  the  place,  and  it  appears  that  the 
name  Megiddo  was  in  their  time  already  lost  They 
often  mention  a  town  called  Legio  (Acyc<tfv),  which  must 
in  their  day  have  been  an  important  and  well-known 
place,  as  they  assume  it  as  a  central  point  from  which 
to  mark  the  position  of  several  other  places  in  this  quar- 
ter (e.  g.  fifteen  miles  west  of  Nazareth,  and  three  or  four 
from  Taanach).  This  has  been  identified  (Reland,  Pa- 
hut.  p.  873 ;  comp.  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  ii,  433)  with  the 
village  now  called  Lejiun,  which  is  situated  upon  the 
western  border  of  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon,  where  it 
begins  to  rise  gently  towards  the  low  range  of  wooded 
hills  that  connect  Cannel  with  the  moimtains  of  Sama- 
ria (jOwmatt.  B.V.  Gabathon).  This  pUce  was  visited 
by  Maundrell,  who  speaks  of  it  as  an  old  village  near  a 
brook,  with  a  khan  then  in  good  repair  {Journey,  March 
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22).    This  khan  was  for  the  aooommodation  of  the  car-  | 
avan  on  the  route  between  Egypt  and  Damascus,  which 
passes  here.    Having  ahready  identified  the  present  vil- 
lage of  Taannuk  with  the  ancient  Taanach,  the  vicinity 
of  this  to  Lejjon  induced  Dr.  Robinson  {BiU,  Ruearcku^ 
iii,  177-180;  also  new  ed.  iii,  116-118)  to  conceive  that 
the  latter  might  be  the  ancient  Megiddo,  seeing  that 
Taanach  and  Megiddo  are  constantly  named  together 
in  Scripture  (1  Kings  iv,  12 ;  1  Chron.  vii,  29) ;  and  to 
this  a  writer  in  a  German  review  (Groase,  in  the  SUtd, 
».  Kril,  1845,  i,  252  sq.)  adds  the  farther  consideration 
that  the  name  of  Legio  was  latterly  applied  to  the  plain 
or  low  valley  akmg  the  Kishon,  as  that  of  Megiddo  had 
beoi  in  more  ancient  times  Ci^SQ  pP?i  ^  Chron.  xxxv, 
22;  1'i'^^Q  ^?P3)  Zech.  xii,  11;  ro  triSiop  MaytHut, 
8  £sdr.  i,  27).    See  Esdraklon.    Herodotus  (ii,  159) 
appears  to  allude  to  the  overthrow  of  Josiah  at  this 
place  (2  Kings  ix,  28,  29),  but  instead  of  Megiddo  he 
names  the  town  Magdolum  {MdydoXov),  the  Migdol 
of  Egypt  (see  Harenbeig,  BM.  Brem.  vi,  281 ;  Rosen- 
mUUer,  A  Uertk.  II,  IL  99).    Rosellini  {Monum,  itor.  ii,  p. 
183)  thinks  that  Herodotus  may  still  refer  to  the  Pales- 
tinian locality,  and  he  imagines  that  he  finds  traces  of 
the  name  on  the  monuments  {Mtikto^  L  e.  Magdo,  ift.  iv, 
p.  158),  but  Ewald  {Inr.  Getch.  iii,  4(H>)  finds  the  Mag- 
dolum  of  Herodotus  in  el^Afejdel  (the  Miodal  of  Josh. 
xix,  38),  between  the  Kishon  and  Acco  (comp.  Hitzig, 
PhiUst,  i,  96).    Megiddo  or  Lejjun  is  probably  the  place 
mentioned  by  Shaw  as  the  Rat  el'Kuhon,  or  the  head 
of  the  Kishon,  under  the  south-east  brow  of  Carmel 
(TVar.  p.  274).     It  was  visited  and  described  by  Mr. 
Wokott  in  1842,  who  found  it  to  be  an  hour  and  forty 
minutes  distant  from  Taanach.    The  Nahr  Lejjun  u  a 
stream  five  or  six  feet  wide,  running  into  the  Kishon, 
and  feeding  three  or  four  mills.    A  little  distance  up  it 
Lb  situated  the  Khan  el-Lejjun,  and  on  a  small  eminence 
on  the  opposite  side  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Legio. 
Among  the  rubbish  are  the  foundations  of  two  or  three 
buildings,  with  limestone  columns  mostly  worn  away ; 
and  another  with  eight  or  ten  poUshed  columns  still  re- 
maining, and  others  of  limestone  among  them.     The 
finest  structure  appears  to  have  been  in  the  south-west 
comer  of  the  ruins,  by  the  ride  of  the  brook.     Am(Hig 
its  foundations  are  two  marble  columns  with  Corinthian 
capitals,  and  several  of  granite.    A  gateway  with  a 
pointed  arch  is  still  standing.    A  small  bridge  is  thrown 
over  the  stream,  and  leads  to  the  khan,  which  is  of  Sar- 
acenic structure  {BtbUotheca  Sacra,  1848,  p.  77).    Van 
de  Velde  visited  the  spot  in  1852,  approaching  it  through 
the  hills  from«the  south-west.     He  describes  the  view 
'  of  the  plain  as  seen  from  the  highest  point  between  it 
and  the  sea,  and  the  huge  t^  which  mark  the  positions 
of  the  **  key-fortresses"  of  the  hills  and  the  plain,  Taa- 
niik  and  el-Lejjdn,  the  latter  being  the  most  conridera- 
Ue,  and  having  another  called  Tell  MetzeUim,  half  an 
hour  to  the  north-west  (Syr.  and  Pal  i,  850^56).   About 
a  month  later  in  the  same  year  Dr.  Robinson  was  there, 
and  convinced  himself  of  the  correctness  of  his  former 
opinion.    He,  too^  describee  the  view  over  the  plain, 
northwards  to  the  wooded  hills  of  Galilee,  eastwards  to 
Jezreel,  and  southwards  to  Taanach,  Tell  Metzellim  be- 
ing also  mentioned  as  on  a  projecting  portion  of  the  hills 
which  are  continuous  with  Carmel,  the  Kishon  being 
just  below  {Bib,ReM,  ii,  116-119).     Both  writers  men- 
tion a  copious  stream  flowing  down  tJbiis  gorge  (March 
and  April),  and  turning  some  mills  before  joining  the 
Kishon.    Here  are  probably  the  "'  waters  of  Megiddo" 
(1>T2kiQ  ^X[)  of  Judg.  V,  19,  though  it  should  be  added 
that  by  professor  Stanley  {8,  and  P,  p.  839)  they  are 
supposed  rather  to  be  "  the  poob  in  the  bed  of  the  Ki- 
shon" itself,  which  has  its  springs  in  Tabor  (ver.  21 ; 
see  Hollman,  CommerUar.  in  carm.  Dtbora,  Lips.  1818,  p. 
42  sq.),  and  not  (as  in  Michaelis,  SuppU  p.  339 ;  Hames- 
veld,  iii,  138)  the  Sea  of  Cendevia  (Pliny,  v,  17 ;  xxxvi, 
65),  at  the  foot  of  Carmel.     The  same  author  regards 
the  **  plain  (or  valley)  of  Megiddo"  as  denoring  not  the 


whole  of  the  Esdradon  level,  but  that  broadest  part  of 
it  which  is  immediately  opposite  the  place  we  are  de- 
scribing (p.  835, 836).  The  supporition  of  Raumer  {Pa^ 
IditinUf  p.  402),  that  Legio  represented  the  ancient  Max^ 
imUmopoUi  (which  is  given  by  Jerome  as  the  later  name 
for  iiadadrimmoH)f  baaed  upon  the  presumption  that 
the  remains  of  a  Roman  road  said  to  be  stilL  viable  to 
the  south  of  Lejjun  are  those  of  the  thoroughfare  be> 
tween  Csesaiea  and  Jezreel,  is  without  good  foundation 
(see  BiUiothtca  Sacra,  1844,  p.  220).  Yet  Van  de  Velde 
(Memoir,  p.  333)  holds  this  view  to  be  correct.  He 
thinks  he  has  found  the  true  Hadadrimmon  in  a  place 
called  Rummanek,  "at  the  foot  of  the  Megiddo  hills,  in 
a  notch  or  valley  about  an  hour  and  a  half  south  of  Tell 
Metsellim,"  and  would  place  the  old  fortified  Megiddo 
on  this  tell  itself,  suggesting  further  that  its  name,  ^  the 
TeU  of  the  Governor,"  may  posubly  retain  a  reminis- 
cence  of  Solomon's  o^cer,  Baana  the  son  of  Ahilud. 
Porter  believes  this  tell  was  the  rite  of  the  stronghold 
of  Megiddo  itself  (Family  Treatury,  Dec.  1864> 

Megld'don  (Zech.  xii,  1).    See  MBoiDoa 

Meslllah.    See  Talmud. 

Megllldth  (n%273,  niUf,  from  ^^a).  The  Hebrew 
MSS.  were  on  rolls  of  parohment,  usually  written  on  one 
ride,  though  sometimes  also  on  both  (Ezek.  ii,  10).  Af- 
terwards the  term  XV^yu  was  used  of  a  hook  conristing 
of  sevenl  leaves  fastened  together  (Jer.  xxxvi,  28,  24) ; 
once  it  occurs  in  Scripture  as  designating  the  Penta- 
teuch (Psa.  xl,  8  [7]).  In  later  Jewish  usage  the  term 
MegiUoth  was  applied  to  the  five  books,  viz.  Song  of 
Songs,  Ruth,  Lunentations,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Esther, 
which  were  read  on  certain  festivals  in  the  ^nagogue. 
See  Hafhthabah.  The  title  of  Megillah  was  uaed 
Kar  IKoxh^  of  the  book  of  Ksther  [see  Esther,  Book 
of]  ;  and  from  this  it  is  supposed  it  was  transferred  to 
the  others.  To  the  reading  of  this  at  the  Feast  of  Fu- 
rim  special  importance  was  attached  by  the  Jews  (Tal- 
mud, Tr.  Megilhk,  ed.  Surenhus.  ii,  887).— Kitto.  See 
Rou* 

Me8;ina,  the,  a  Mohammedan  name  for  an  assem- 
bly or  council  specially  convened  to  judge  of  the  meiit« 
or  demerits  of  their  highest  functionary.  The  members 
of  the  Megma  are  the  imam$,  or  "doctors  of  the  law.^ 
isee  IMAM. 

Mehadu  is  the  name  of  a  Hindd  deity  of  inferior 
rank,  supposed  to  have  been  created  before  the  worid, 
and  which  they  hold  will  be  used  when  the  end  of  the 
world  shall  come  as  an  instrument  to  destroy  all  created 
things.    See  Broughton,  B^blioth,  Hist.  Sac.  ii,  78. 

Mehemet  All,  one  of  the  most  noted  of  Egypt's 
sovereigns,  who  filled  the  viceroyalty  from  1804  to  1848, 
deserves  a  place  here  for  his  philanthropic  acts  towards 
the  Christians,  and  his  beneficence  towards  all  men, 
without  distinction  of  creed.  He  was  bom  in  1769,  and 
died  at  Cairo  Aug.  3, 1849.  Mehemet  Ali  was  particu> 
larly  noted  for  his  successful  wars  against  the  Mame- 
lukes, and  for  his  reduction  of  Syria,  which  he  conquered 
in  1830.  "  As  a  ruler,"  says  a  contemporary, "  Mehemet 
Ali  displayed  talents  of  a  very  high  order,and  few  princes 
have  founded  more  beneficent  institutions  or  shown,  a 
more  j  ust  and  liberal  spirit  He  established  schools  and 
colleges,  created  an  army  and  navy,  and  introduced  the 
manufactures  of  Europe.  He  protected  his  Christian 
subjects,  and  aided  by  his  liberality  the  researches  of 
Champollion,  I^psiua,  and  other  eminent  savants."  See 
F.  Mengin,  Hitfaire  de  F^lgypte  tout  It  Gouvemement  de 
Mohammed  Aii  (1839);  A.  de  Yaulabelle,  Bistoirt  de 
Vtgypte;  CreMy,  Bist.  of  the  Ottoman  Turks,  ii,392. 

Mehet'abeel  (Neh.  vi,  10).    See  Mehbtabeu 

Mehat'abel  (Heb.  MeheytaM',  ^KSD'^n^,  whose 

benefactor  is  God;  or,  according  to  Gesenius,  a  Chald. 

form  for  bM  2*^^*^^,  blessed  by  God;  Vulg.  Metabeel), 

the  name  of  a  man  and  of  a  woman. 

1.  (Sept,  MtTfptrjX,  MirajSi^X.)    The  daughter  of 
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Kitred,  and  wife  of  Hadad,  the  last  named  of  the  orig-  { 
Lial  kings  of  Edom,  whose  native  or  regal  city  was  Pai 
«T  Pau  (^Gcn.  xxxvi,  89;  1  Chion.  i,  50).    KG.  prob. 
dr.  1619. 

2.  (Sept.  MnfraptriX  y.  r.  Mera/3c^X,  Auth.  Vers. 
--  M ehetabed.^  The  father  of  Ddaiah,  and  grandfather 
cf  the  Sesiaiah  who  connived  with  SanbaUat  in  his  at- 
iefl[i|As  to  deccTf  Nehemiah  into  signs  of  fear  (Neh.  vi, 
iO).    &G.  considerably  ante  446. 

Melli'da  (Heb.  Mtckida',  ^'TVOy  ptoh^jovdng; 
Sept.  in  Ezra  Miiid  v.  r.  Maovda,  in  Neh.  Mitiid  v.  r. 
Htca ;  Ttilg.  Mahida),  a  nsme  given  in  Ezra  ii,  52 ; 
Seh.  \u^  54,  apparently  as  that  of  a  person  whose  de- 
scendants (or  posnbly  a  place  whose  inhabitants)  were 
MDoag  tbe  Nethimm  of  the  **  children"  (L  e.  probably 
reaideata)  of  Bazlith,  after  the  exile.     B.C.  ante  536. 

Me'llir  (Heb.  Mechir',  n^^n^,  priot,  as  often ;  Sept. 

Maxeip  ▼-  r.  Ma^tp),  the  son  of  Chelub  and  father 
r?  founder)  of  Esbton,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chron. 
ir,  11),  bat  of  what  particular  family  does  not  clearly 
appear.     &C  perhaps  dr.  1618. 

l*1fcfc*^1iib       See  AbEL-M BHOLAH. 

Kelio'lathite  (H^  Mecholathi',  "^nVn^,  GkntUe 

adj.  from  Mekolah;  Sept.  MaovXa^injc*  MoovXadO*  & 
natiTe  doobtleas  of  Abei/-mkbolaii  (1  SauL  xviii,  19 ;  2 
Saai.xzi,8). 

Mehu'jael  (Heb.  MechuyaU',  ^K^!im,  mUten  by 
G<fi;  T.  r.  in  the  same  verse  MechiyalVj  ^K'^^np; 
SepL  has  MoXcXii/X  v.  r.  Mat^X ;  Vulg.  Mamaet),  the 
son  of  Ind  and  fadier  of  Methusael,  third  antediluvian 
patriarch  in  descent  firom  Oun  (Gren.  iv,  18).     B.C.  cir. 

Mebn'man  (Heb.  Mekwnan\  ywv^  either  from 
the  Sijt,faUJ{ful^  or  from  some  unknown  Persian  word ; 
Sept.  'XiutVy  Volg,  Mehumam\  the  first  named  of  the 
seven  eonochs  whom  Xerxes  commanded  to  bring  in 
Tashti  to  the  royal  presence  (Esth.  i,  10>    KC  488. 

Melm'ilim  (Heb.  Mdknm^'  D-*3^913,  habkaiioMy  as 
in  1  Chron.  iv,  41,  etc ;  Sept.  in  Ezra,  Moowiifi.  v.  r. 
M  Mvny,  AatluYeia. "  Meonim ;"  in  Neh,  Mttivufi  v.  r. 
M(i  wr ;  Vulg.  constantly  Mumm)y  apparently  a  person 
vboae  ''children''  returned  among  the  Nethinim  fix>m 
Babylon  (Eum  ii,  50 ;  Neh.  vii,  52);  but  rather,  perhaps, 
u»  be  regarded  as  indicating  tbe  inhabitants  of  some 
town  in  Palestine  where  they  settled  after  the  exile, 
sod  in  that  case  probably  idendcal  with  the  inhabitants 
of  Maos  (or  possibly  the  "  Mehonims"  [below]  of  2 
Onm.  xxvi,  7).     See  Maonttr. 

M£HUNIMS»  THE  (O-'Sn^ian,  le.the  Me'unim ; 

Sepc.  oc  Muvaioi  v.  r.  oi  MtvaXoi ;  Vulg.  AmmonUa),  a 
people  ^;ainat  whom  king  Uzziah  waged  a  successful 
var  (2  Chron.  xxvi,  7).  Although  so  different  in  its 
Engii^  dress,  yet  the  name  is  in  the  original  merely 
the  plural  of  Mao9  (*p9a),  a  nation  named  among  those 
who  in  the  earlier  days  of  their  settlement  in  Palestine 
banned  end  oppressed  IsraeL  Maon,  or  the  Maonites, 
psabaUy  inhabited  the  countiy  at  the  back  of  the  great 
ZBi^  of  Seir,  the  modem  esh-Sherah,  which  forms  the 
eattera  side  of  the  Wady  el-Arabah,  where  at  the  pres- 
eat  day  there  is  still  a  town  of  the  same  name  (Burck- 
kudt,  Sfrioy  Aug.  24).  This  is  quite  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  2  Cfanm.  xxvi,  7,  where  the  Mehunim  are 
Bientioned  with  "the  Arabians  of  Gur-baal,''  or,  as  the 
Sepc  renders  it,  Petra.  Another  notice  of  the  Mehu- 
nians  in  the  reign  of  Hesekiah  (Rd  cir.  726-697)  is 
fiMod  in  I  Chron.  iv,  41.  Here  they  are  spoken  of  as  a 
paaocal  people,  either  themselves  Hamites,  or  in  alli- 
ance with  Hamites,  quet  and  peaceable,  dwelling  in 
tenta.  They  had  been  settled  from  "  of  old,"  I  e.  abo- 
liginaDy,  at  the  east  end  of  the  vaUey  of  Gedor  or  Qe- 
rv,  in  the  wilderness  sonth  of  Palestine.  A  connection 
with  Moont  Seir  is  hinted  at,  though  obscurely  (ver.  42). 
Here,  however,  the  Auth.  Vers.— probably  following  the 
of  Lather  and  Junius^  which  in  their  turn 


follow  the  Targnm — treats  the  word  as  an  ordinary  noun, 
and  renders  it "  habitations;"  a  reading  now  relinquished 
by  scholars,  who  understand  the  word  to  refer  to  the 
people  in  question  (Gesenius,  Theaaur.  p.  1002  a,  and 
Notes  on  Burckhardf,  p.  1069;  Bertbeau,  Ckronik),  A 
third  notice  of  the  Mehunim,  corroborative  of  those  al- 
ready mentioned,  is  found  in  the  narrative  of  2  (}hron. 
XX.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  in  ver.  1 "  the 
Ammonites"  should  be  read  as  ^  tbe  Maonites,"  who  in 
that  case  are  the  "  men  of  Mount  Seir"  mentioned  later 
in  the  narrative  (ver.  10, 22). 

In  all  these  passages,  including  the  last,  the  Sept.  ren- 
ders the  name  by  oi  Meivai  oc — ^the  Mineans — a  nation 
of  Arabia  renowned  for  their  traffic  in  spices,  who  are 
named  by  Strabo,  Ptolemy,  and  other  ancient  geogpra- 
phers,  and  whose  seat  is  now  ascertained  to  have  been 
the  south-west  portion  of  the  great  Arabian  peninsula, 
the  western  half  of  the  modem  Hadramaut  (Smith,  Dict» 
ofGeographfy  s.  v.  Mintei).  Bochart  has  pointed  out 
{PhcUffff  voL  ii,  cap.  xxti),  with  reason,  that  distance 
alone  renders  it  impossible  that  these  Minseans  can  be 
the  Meunim  of  the  Bible,  and  also  that  the  people  of  the 
Arabian  peninsula  are  Shemites,  while  the  Meunim  ap- 
pear to  have  been  descended  from  Ham  (1  Chron.  iv, 
41).  But^  with  his  usual  turn  for  etymological  specula- 
tion, he  endeavors  nevertheless  to  establish  an  identity 
between  the  two,  on  the  ground  that  Cam  al-Manasilj 
a  place  two  days'  journey  south  of  Mecca,  one  of  the 
towns  of  the  Minaeans,  signifies  the  *^  bom  of  habita- 
tions," and  might  therefore  be  equivalent  to  the  Hebrew 
Meonim,  Josephus  (i4  nt.  ix,  10, 3)  calls  them  "  the  Arabs 
who  adjoined  Egypt,"  and  speaks  of  a  city  built  by  Uz- 
ziah on  the  Red  Sea  to  overawe  them.  Ewald  {Ge- 
tchichte,  i,  328,  note)  suggests  that  the  southem  Min»- 
ans  were  a  colony  from  the  Maonites  of  Mount  Seir,  who 
in  their  turn  he  appears  to  consider  a  remnant  of  the 
Amorites  (see  the  text  of  the  same  page).  That  the 
Minieans  were  familiar  to  the  translators  of  the  Sept  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  they  not  only  introduce  the 
name  on  the  occasions  already  mentioned,  but  that  they 
further  use  it  as  equivalent  to  Naamathite.  Zophar 
the  Naamathite,  one  of  the  three  friends  of  Job,  is  by 
them  presented  as  "  Sophar  the  Miniean,"  and  *'  Sophar 
king  of  the  Minsans."  In  this  connection  it  is  not  un- 
worthy of  notice  that  as  there  was  a  town  called  Maon 
in  the  mountain-district  of  Judah,  so  there  was  one 
called  Naamah  in  the  lowland  of  the  same  tribe.  £1- 
Minyay,  which  is  or  was  the  first  station  south  of  Gaza, 
is  probably  identical  'vi'ith  Minois,  a  place  mentioned 
with  distinction  in  the  Christian  records  of  Palestine  in 
the  5th  and  6th  centuries  (Reiand,  Palast.  p.  899;  Le 
Quien,  Oriens  Christ,  iii,  669),  and  both  may  retain  a 
trace  of  the  Mineans.  Baal-meon,  a  town  on  the  east 
of  Jordan,  near  Heshbon,  still  called  McCin,  probably 
also  retains  a  trace  of  the  presence  of  the  Maonites  or 
Mehunim  north  of  their  proper  locality. 

The  latest  appearance  of  the  name  Mehunims  in  the 
Bible  is  in  the  lists  of  those  who  returned  from  the  cap- 
tivity with  ZerubbabeL  Among  the  non-Israelites  from 
whom  the  Nethinim — ^following  the  precedent  of  what 
seems  to  have  been  the  foundation  of  the  order — were 
made  up,  we  find  their  name  (Elzra  ii,  50,  A.  V. "  Mehu- 
nim;" Neh.  vii,  52,  AV.  "Meunim").  Here  they  are 
mentioned  with  the  Nephishim,  or  descendants  of  Na- 
phish,  an  Ishmaelitish  people  whose  seat  appears  to  have 
been  on  the  east  of  Palestine  (1  Chron.  v,  19),  and  there- 
fore certainly  not  far  distant  from  Ma'an,  the  chief  city 
of  the  Maonites. — Smith. 

Meichelbeck,  Charles,  a  German  monastic  and 
scholar,  was  bom  May  29, 1669,  at  Oberadorf,  in  Algau. 
He  was  admitted  in  1687  to  the  Order  of  the  Benedic- 
tines of  Buren,  in  Bavaria.  From  1697  he  taught  Latin, 
and  subsequently  theol(^,  in  the  different  convents 
of  his  order.  After  having  prepared  a  history  of  the 
abbey  of  Buren — Chromco  Benedido^Buranum  (Buren, 
1752,  foL)— he  was  commissioned  in  1722,  by  the  chief 
bishop  of  Frdaingen,  to  write  one  of  that  city — Bistoria 
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Friswffetuis,  ab  amo  724  (Augsburg,  1724-29,  2  vols. 
foL);  the  numerous  diplomas  contained  in  this  work 
render  it  very  valuable  as  a  history  of  Grermanic  insti- 
tutions. Called  later  to  Vienna  to  write  the  annals  of 
the  house  of  Austria,  he  declined  the  task  on  account  of 
the  bad  state  of  his  health.  He  died  at  Freisingen 
April  2, 1734.  P.  Haidenfeld  prepared  a  life  of  Meichel- 
beck,  but  it  was  never  published.  See  Hirsching,  Hist, 
liter,  Handbuch ;  Zapf,  Literarische  Jieisen,  voL  i;  Meu- 
sel,  GeUhrten-Lexikorif  s.  v. 

Meier,  ZSmBt  Heinrich,  a  Gennan  Orientalist, 
was  bom  at  Rusbendt,  in  Schanmburg-Iippe,  May  17, 
1818.  He  studied  at  the  University  of  Tubingen,  and 
was  appointed  professor  there  in  1848.  He  died  March 
2, 1866.  Of  his  wriUngs,  the  following  deserve  especial 
mention :  Uebertetzung  tmd  ErH&mng  du  Proph,  Joel 
(T:\Xh\ng.lS40):— Hebraischet  Wurtelworterbuch  (Manh. 
1845)  i—Ueber  die  Bildunp  und  Bedeuhtng  de»  Plural  in 
dm  gem.  und  germanischen  Sprachen  (ilnd.  1846) : — Die 
urtprUnglicke  Form  dee  Dekahgs  (1846) : — CommaUar  tu 
Jetaioj  voL  i  (Pforzh.  1850) : — Die  Form  der  hebr.  Poeaie 
(Tubing.  1853)  i^-GeecMchte  der  poetitchen  NcUiondOiiin 
eratur  der  Htbraer  (ibid.  1856).  This  last-named  work 
was  ui  attempt  to  transform  the  introduction  of  the  Old 
TesL  into  a  history  of  the  literature  of  the  Hebrews. 

Meier,  Friedrich  Karl,  a  German  theologian, 
was  bom  Aug.  11, 1808.  He  became  privat-dooent  in 
1882,  and  professor  of  theology  at  Jena  in  1835.  In 
1886  he  removed  to  Giessen  to  labor  in  the  same  capac- 
ity, and  there  he  died,  Feb.  18,  1841.  Hb  principal 
writings  are,  Geeckichte  der  Traneubstaniiotulehre  (Hei- 
delb.  1832): — Commeniar  tum  Brirfe  an  die  Epheeier 
(Berlin,  1834) :— (^trofamo  Savonarola  (ibid.  1836):— 
Lehrbuch  der  Doffmengeechichie  (Giess.  1840). 

Meier,  Qeorg  Friedxlch,  a  German  philosopher, 
was  bom  in  1718  at  Ammendorf ;  was  a  student,  and  in 
1746  was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy,  at  Halle. 
He  died  there  in  1777.  His  writings  are,  A  n/angagrUnde 
der  schdnen  Wietenschqften  (Halle,  1748, 8  vols. ;  2d  edit, 
ibid.  1754): — Betrachtungen  uber  dm  erstm  GrundtcUz 
alter  schdner  KUnste  und  Wissenechajim  (ibid.  1757) : — 
Metaphyeik  (ibid.  1756, 4  vols.)  i—Phihtophucke  Sitten- 
lekre  (ibid.  175ft-61,  6  vols.)  :—Reckt  der  Natur  (ibid. 
1767) : — Vereuch  einee  neum  Lehrgebdttdes  von  dm  See- 
Im  der  Thiere  (ibid.  1756): — Versuch  einer  aUgemeinm 
Audegungekunst  (ibid.  1756) : — Untereuckung  vereckiede- 
ner  Materim  aus  der  Philoeophie  (ibid.  1768-71, 4  vols.). 
See  his  biography  by  S.  G.  Lange  (ibid.  1778). 

Meier,  Qerhard,  a  German  theologian,  was  bom 
at  Hamburg  Aug.  26, 1664.  He  received  his  first  in- 
struction in  the  schools  of  his  native  city ;  studied  the- 
ology  at  the  university  at  Leipsic  and  at  Wittenberg. 
In  1684  he  received  his  degree,  and  in  1687  was  ap- 
pointed adjunct  to  the  faculty  of  philosophy.  In  1692 
he  received  his  degree  of  licentiate  of  theology.  His 
dissertation  at  this  time  was  De  mysterii$  pentecosfalibus 
in  Paradiso  revekuie.  In  December  of  the  same  year 
he  was  called  to  the  gymnasium  of  his  native  city  as 
professor  of  logic  and  metaphysics.  He  was  next  ap- 
pointed pastor  of  St.  Benedict's  Church,  and  later  was 
made  superintendent  and  a  Church  councillor.  In  1698 
he  went  to  Wittenberg  to  receive  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  divinity.  In  1700  he  accepted  a  call  to  Bremen  as 
councillor  of  the  consistory,  and  superintendent  and  pas- 
tor of  the  cathedral.  In  1715  the  position  of  general 
superintendent  and  professor  of  theology  at  Greifswalde 
was  offered  him,  but  he  declined  iL  He  died  Feb.  25, 
1728.  Meier  was  esteemed  for  his  sound  theological 
research,  which  he  displayed  in  several  dissertations, 
mostly  of  a  dogmatic  character.  A  complete  list  of  his 
works  is  given  by  Doring,  Gelehrte  TheoL  DeuUchlande, 
ii,462. 

Meier,  Johann  Christian 'Wilbelm,  a  German 
theologian,  was  bom  at  Engter  July  5, 1781.  He  re- 
ceived his  first  instruction  in  languages  and  sciences  at 
home,  and  afterwards  at  the  gymnasium  at  OsnabrUck. 


He  studied  theology  in  Jena  and  Gdttingen.  In  1753 
he  retumed  home,  a  candidate  of  theology,  and  waa  soon 
assigned  a  place  as  assistant  to  an  aged  pastor  at  Wes- 
ten,  near  Nienburg.  In  this  position  he  secured  for 
himself  the  respect  of  his  superior,  and  added  to  his  lit- 
erary fame  by  contributions  to  a  theological  periodical 
In  1756  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  major  Von  Busch 
at  Nienburg,  who  appointed  him  field  chaplain  to  his 
regiment  In  this  capacity  he  accompanied  the  regi- 
ment to  Canterbury,  England.  During  his  stay  there 
he  collected  material  for  a  history  of  the  Methodists. 
After  having  travelled  much  for  this  purpose,  he  re- 
tumed to  Nienburg  with  his  regiment  in  February, 
1757.  The  history,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  was  never  pub- 
lished. Some  of  his  dissertations,  but  particulariy  one, 
crowned  with  a  prize,  Schrift  und  VemunflmiSssige  Ab- 
handlung  von  dem  veredhnm  der  Zeitpunkle  im  Leben  Jesu, 
publuhed  in  1756,  recommended  him  to  the  favor  of 
the  count  of  Schaumburg-Lippe.  With  the  title  of  a 
councillor  of  consistory,  he  became  presiding  superin- 
tendent of  Bttckeburg  and  supreme  pastor  at  Scadtba- 
gen.  At  Rinteln  he  obtained  the  degree  of  a  doctor  of 
divinity  by  the  defence  of  his  dissertation  De  effectSms 
concionum  Methodisticarum  haud  Miraculoms  nee  wuro- 
bUibuM  (RinteUi,  1758,  4to).  He  died  in  1775.  Meier 
was  esteemed  a  theologian  of  great  learning  and  sincere 
piety,  and  was  untiring  in  his  endeavors  to  elevate  the 
moral  qualities  of  the  heart.  (J.  H.  W.) 

Meigs,  Bemjamim  Clark,  D.D.,  a  missionaiy  of 
the  American  board  in  Ceylon,  was  bom  at  Bethlehem, 
Conn.,  Aug.  9, 1789 ;  was  educated  at  Yale  College  (class 
of  1809),  and  while  a  student  there  he  was  hopefully 
converted,  and  united  with  the  college  Church  in  1809. 
His  religious  exercises  were  very  deep  and  marked.  He 
taught  for  a  time  in  an  academy  at  Bedford,  New  York, 
and  then  spent  two  and  a  half  years  at  the  Andover 
Theological  Seminary.  During  his  course  there  he  at- 
tended, in  connection  with  Samuel  J.  Mills  and  others, 
those  select  meetings  of  inquiry  and  prayer  in  reference 
to  the  subject  of  mis&ons  to  the  heathen  which  were 
commenced  with  the  formation  of  the  American  Ixnird. 
Mr.  Meigs,  determined  to  devote  himself  to  a  mission- 
ary's  life,  was  ordained  at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  June  21, 
1815,  and  sailed  from  that  place  October  23  following,  to 
found  the  Ceylon  mission  at  Jaffna.  In  connection  with 
this  mission  he  labored  more  than  forty  years,  sharing 
in  its  toils  and  trials,  its  feaxp  and  hopes.  In  1840,  after 
an  absence  of  twenty-five  years,  he  retumed  to  his  na- 
tive land,  and  saUed  again  from  Boston  Oct  17, 1841,  to 
continue  his  missionary  labors.  In  1858  the  failure  of 
his  health  compelled  him  to  return  again  to  America, 
and  relinquish  the  work  to  which  his  life  had  been  de- 
voted. He  died  from  a  disease  contracted  by  his  long 
residence  in  India,  at  New  York  City,  May  12, 1862.  See 
Missionary  Herald,  July,  1862. 

Menah.    See  Talmud. 

Meindaerts,  Peter  Johh,  a  Dutch  theologian  of 
note,  was  bom  Nov.  7, 1684,  at  Groningen.  After  hav- 
ing concluded  bis  studies  at  Malincs  and  Louvain,  he 
became  attached  to  the  cause  of  Peter  Codde,  a  Jansen- 
istio  prelate,  who  had  just  been  dismissed  by  the  pope 
from  the  vicarship  of  the  United  Provinces.  Meindaerts 
was  therefore  obliged  to  go  to  Ireland  to  receive  hia  sacer- 
dotal ordination  (1716).  On  his  return  he  was  made  pas- 
tor of  Leuwarden.  In  1739  he  was  elected  archbi^op 
of  Utrecht,  in  the  place  of  Theodore  van  der  Croon, 
and  occupied  the  see  until  his  death.  Like  his  prede- 
cessors, Meindaerts  was  often  obliged  to  defend  the  rights 
of  his  see  against  the  encroachments  of  the  court  of  Koine. 
Censured  by  Clement  XII,  he  appealed  from  him  to  the 
first  council,  and  executed  the  project,  a  long  time  med- 
itated, of  filling  the  vacant  sees  of  his  metropolis.  It 
was  thus  that  he  revived  the  extinct  bishoprics  of  Har- 
lem and  Deventer,  by  giving  them,  one  to  Jerome  de 
Bock  (1742),  the  other  to  Jean  Byeveld  (1758).  These 
acts  of  authority  drew  upon  him  new  censures  from 
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Benedict  XIV  and  Oement  Xin.  In  1768  Meindaerts 
keld  a  ooancil  at  Utrecht,  in  which  were  seated  his  suf- 
fragans, his  clergy,  and  many  French  Jansenists.  This 
act  (urther  provoked  the  most  animated  controversies. 
He  died  at  Groningen  Oct.  81, 1767,  after  having  pre- 
sided many  times  at  Utrecht  over  a  religious  assembly, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Provmcial  Synod.  His 
principal  writings  are,  Recueii  de  temoignagea  enfctveur 
(k  riglite  dUtrtdU  (Utrecht,  1763,  4to;  reprinted  in  2 
vols.  12mo):— the  Aetet  of  the  Council  of  Utrecht,  in 
Latin,  trmnalated  into  French,  Aio\—Lettre  a  Clement 
.V///(Utrecht,  1768, 12mo).-~Chalmot,  Biograpk.  Woor^ 
denbodt,  a.  v. ;  Uoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Genirale,  s.  v. 

Meineke,  Johask  Heinhich  Friedrich,  a  Ger- 
man theologian,  was  bom  at  Quedlinburg  Jan.  11, 1745, 
and  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Helmst^t,  which 
he  entered,  when  in  his  nineteenth  year,  as  a  student  of 
divinity;  later  he  studied  at  Halle.    He  returned  to 
Quedlinburg  in  1767,  and  was  two  j'ears  after  appointed 
to  a  position  in  the  high-school  of  that  city.     He  gave 
himself  up  to  the  study  of  literature  and  philosophy,  es- 
pecially Kant's  system,  which  he  studied  diligently 
for  several  years.     Though  much  engaged  in  his  pro- 
fession as  a  teacher,  he  yet  wished,  as  he  advanced  in 
years,  to  leave  the  pedagogical  sphere,  and  he  very 
readily  accepted  an  appointment  as  minister  at  St.  Bla- 
wus'  Church  at  Quedlinburg.    In  the  beginning  of  1825 
he  was  taken  ill,  and  died  July  25,  1826.    Meineke 
united  a  perfect  knowledge  of  theology,  philosophy,  and 
ancient  languages,  with  a  talent  for  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  his  knowledge.     Though  liberal  in  sentiment, 
he  yet  displayed  the  most  decided  abilities  of  a  polemic 
who  gave  no  quarter.    He  knew  only  one  cause,  that  of 
his  God  and  of  his  Church,  and  to  serve  it  faithfully  was 
his  only  endeavor.    His  best  polemical  production,' enti- 
tled Fuuterlinge  unserer  Zeitj  he  published  under  the 
nom  de  plume  of  Aloysius  Frey  (in  1822).     For  the  use 
of  ministers,  he  published  in  1811  Repertoriumjur  alle 
KamelbedSrfmgsB  der  Prediger  an  Som-  und  Festtagt- 
fruApredigten  oder  in  der  IVoche  (Quedlinburg,  1811, 
8vo),  voL  i;  the  second  volume  was  never  published,  but 
an  appendix  to  this  he  published  in  1817  i—Tdgliches 
Handbuck/Sr  Prtdiger  und  Predigamts-Candidaten  zur 
leiehtem  A  ufindtmg  der  Materialien  zu  ikren  Kanzekor- 
tragen  (iWd.  1817, 8vo).    But  perhaps  the  most  valuable 
production  of  his  life  was  Die  Bibel  ihrem  GeeammUn- 
hake  naek  summarisch  erUdrt  zurichtiger  Beurtheilung 
und  zweckmdengem  Gebrauche  deredbat  JUr  Lehrer  in 
Burger  imd  Landtchukn  (Quedlinburg,  1819, 2  vols.  8vo). 
See  Doring,  Gekkrte  Theol.  DeuUchlands,  s.  v. 

MeinaxB,  Chbistoph,  a  celebrated  German  philos- 
opher, was  bom  at  Ottemdorf,  Hanover,  in  1747.  About 
his  early  life  but  little  is  known.  He  studied  at  the 
University  of  Gottingen,  and  became  a  professor  at  his 
ahna  mater  in  1772.  He  died  in  1810.  He  wrote,  -Se- 
ruion  der  PAUosophie  (Gottingen,  1772) :—  Vereuch  einer 
Rtiigionsgetckickie  der  aliesten  VoUoer  besondert  Aegyp- 
fmt  (ibid.  1776)  i—Historia  docirina  de  vero  Deo  (Lem- 
go,  1780,  2  vols.):— (?«c*»cA/c  dee  Urtpnmgs  der  Wie- 
KaMtAafien  in  Griechenland  und  Rom  (ibid.  1781, 2  vols.) : 
—Geeekkhte  des  Ver/allt  der  SiUen  und  Staatsver/as- 
ntng  der  Romer  (Uips.  1782):^Ge8chichte  des  Vetfalls 
der  Sitteny  Wiseenschajien  und  Sprache  der  Rdmer  ( Wien, 
1791):>-OescA«3&fe  aUer  ReHgionen  (Hanover,  1806,  2 
▼<da.)  z-^GtBchichie  der  Ethik  (ibid.  1800,  2  vols.)  i—Un- 
terwuekungen  Ober  die  Denk-  und  WiUenskrdfte  (Gotting. 
1806)  '.-^Getckichle  der  EnUtektmg  und  Entwichelung  der 
Men  Sckulen  (ibid.  1802, 4  vols.)  :—Ge8cfuchte  dee  loeib- 
lichen  GewckkdUt  (Hanov.  1798,  4  vols.) :  —  Lebensbe- 
KkrtSmmgen  von  Mmmem  aus  der  Zeit  der  Wiederher- 
itdbag  der  Wis$enMAq/Un  (Zttrich,  1796)  i—Hittoriache 
t  tr^eiehing  der  Sitten  dee  MiitelaUera  mit  denen  unaeret 
Jahrhunderfa  (Hanov.  1793,  8  vols.).  Besides  these, 
his  own  works,  he  edited,  in  connection  with  T.  G.  Fe- 
^.PkiheopkiKhe  BiUiothek  (Getting.  1788-91, 4  vols.); 
m  coonectiofi  with  Spittler,  Gottingitches  kistorisehes 


Magazin  (Hanov.  1787-90);  Neueree  Magazin  (ibid.' 
1791-92, 8  vols.).  Meiners's  literary  works  evince  great 
activity,  and  at  the  same  time  a  great  variety  in  bi» 
themes ;  the  most  of  his  writings,  however,  are  devoted 
to  show  the  diflerence  between  past  and  present  morals. 

Meinhold,  Johanm  Wilhelm,  a  German  theolo- 
gian, was  bom  Feb.  27, 1797,  at  Netzelkow,  on  the  isle 
of  Usedom,  and  was  educated  at  Greifswalde.  In  1820 
he  was  appointed  rector  of  the  school  at  Usedom,  and 
soon  after  minister  at  Koserow,  near  the  Baltic;  in 
1826  at  Krammin,  and  in  1844  at  Kehwinkel,  near  Star- 
gard.  He  resigned  this  position  in  1850,  and  joined  the 
Roman  Catholic  confession.  He  died  in  1851  at  Char- 
bttenburg.  He  published  Athanaeia  oder  die  Verlddr- 
ung  Friedrich  Wilhelm  III  (1844):— /he  babiflonische 
Sprachen  und  Ideenverwirrung  der  modemen  Presse 
(Leips.  1848).  His  works  were  collected  and  published 
at  Leipsic  (1846-52),  entitled  Gtsammelte  Schriften, 

Meinrad,  St.,  a  German  Roman  Catholic  ascetic, 
was  born  towards  the  close  of  the  8th  century.  He  was 
educated  at  the  abbey  of  Reichenau.  He  secluded  him- 
self in  a  desert  near  the  Etzel  Mountains,  and  afterwards 
near  the  spot  where  now  stands  the  Benedictine  convent 
of  Einsiedeln,  which  was  built  in  934  by  the  canon  Ben- 
edictus  of  Strasburg.  Meinrad  was  murdered  Feb.  21, 
863. — Regenaburger  Encgkhpddie,  s.  v. 

Meintel,  Conrad  Stephen,  a  German  theologian, 
was  born  at  Schwabach,  Bavaria,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  18th  century.  In  his  very  youth  he  made  such 
rapid  progress  in  old  and  modern  languages  that  he  had 
finished  hi  his  twelfth  year  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in 
the  origiuaL  He  studied  theology  at  the  university  at 
Altdorf  in  1745 ;  continued  in  1746  at  Jena ;  went  in 
1747  home  to  Petemaurach,  where  his  father  was  then 
installed  as  a  minister  of  the  GoepeL  In  1751  he  re- 
turned to  Altdorf.  He  gained  great  notoriety  in  1751 
by  means  of  his  dissertation  De  lode  quibuadam  Jobi, 
in  quibus  celeberr»  SchuUena  majorem  lucem  deaideravit. 
In  the  latter  part  of  1751  he  went  home  to  assist  his  fa- 
ther, and  sUyed  there  till  1754,  when  he  went  to  Er- 
langen,  and  then  gained  great  distinction  by  his  defence 
of  the  diaserution  Obaervationeaphilologico-philoaopkiccB 
in  Eccleaiaatia  aeptem  priorea  veraua.  He  was  given  the 
privilege  of  holding  public  lectures.  He  had  hopes  of  a 
professorship,  but  love  for  his  home  made  him  return  to 
it  again,  and  he  became  an  assisUnt  of  his  father.  He 
finally  accepted  a  call  from  St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  and 
died,  as  minister  of  the  Protestant  congregations  at  Was- 
sili-Ostrow,  Aug.  18,  1764.  A  short  time  before  his 
death  the  doctorate  in  divinity  was  given  to  him  by  the 
University  of  Konigsberg.  Besides  several  literary  es- 
says, he  published  the  following:  Notce  adectiaaimorum 
commentatorum  Judaicorum  m  Paalmoa  Davidi  ex  col' 
lectione  f/ebraica  celeberr,  H.  J.  v.  Bashuysen,  Latine  red- 
dit»  (Suabaci,  1744, 8vo)  -.—Cento  quatiro  hiatorie  aodte 
della  Biblia  raccoUe  dal/ee  3gr,  Giov,  Hubner  ed  kora 
iradotte  de  original  Tedeaco  in  HaJiano  (ibid.  1745, 4to). 

Meir,  Rabbi  (suroamed  ^  iUuminaiorf"  t  e.  the  en- 
Ugbtener,  from  the  estimate  which  his  contemporaries 
had  formed  of  his  merit),  lived  about  120.     He  was  a 
native  of  Asia  Minor.     Legend  traces  his  origin  to  the 
emperor  Nero.     He  was  a  disciple  of  the  famous  rabbi 
Akiba  (q.  v.),  and  was  very  intimate  with  Elisa  ben- 
Abua,  who,  after  his  apostasy  and  subserviency  to  the 
Romans,  was  called  Acher,  L  e.  the  other  one.     Meir's 
talents  early  procured  him  ordination  from  his  teacher 
Akiba.     As  an  instmctor,  he  was  remarkable  for  a 
thorough  and  effective  investigation  of  his  subject.    The 
rabbins  used  to  say,  in  their  Oriental  manner,  that  he 
dealt  with  difficulties  of  the  law  as  a  giant  would  uproot 
the  mountains,  and  shatter  them  against  each  other. 
So  replete  was  he  with  knowledge,  and  so  successful  in 
the  communication  of  it,  that  "were  a  man  even  to 
touch  the  sUff  of  rabbi  Meir,  he  would  become  wise," 
His  wife  was  Beruria,  the  talented  and  accomplished 
daughter  of  Chananja  ben-Teradion,  who  was  burned, 
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wrapped  in  the  roll  which  he  had  been  disoovered  rtody- 
ing,  during  the  persecution  under  Hadrian.  Meir  sup- 
ported himself  by  making  copies  of  the  Scriptures.  This 
occupation  required  not  only  considerable  learning,  but 
especially  scrupulous  exactness,  a  quality  for  which 
Meir  was  not  particularly  distinguished.  His  teacher, 
the  conscientious  Ishmael,  anxiously  set  these  things 
before  him,  representing  the  danger  which  must  result 
from  any  neglect  on  his  part.  But  Meir,  who  felt  no 
peculiar  scruples,  and  was  vain  of  his  excellent  memory, 
which  on  one  occasion  had  enabled  him  to  copy  the 
whole  book  of  Esther,  set  these  prudent  counsels  aside. 
It  was  the  practice  of  Jewish  copyists  to  use  an  ink 
which,  in  case  of  any  mistake,  could  easily  be  oblitera- 
ted. On  the  other  hand,  Meir,  confident  of  his  accu- 
racy, used  an  indelible  ink  prepared  from  sulphate  of 
copper  (Chalcanthon).  Referring  to  this,  he  replied  to 
Ishmael's  admonitions  in  his  usual  off-hand  manner, 
"  Oh,  I  have  a  remedy  at  hand  against  all  mistakes :  I 
use  sulphate  of  copper."  As  has  already  been  said,  his 
talents  had  procured  him  ordination  from  Akiba.  The 
youthful  appearance  of  the  rabbi  excited  the  jealousy 
of  some,  whom  he  reminded  that,  as  it  was  not  the  ves- 
sel but  its  contents  which  were  precious,  it  might  hap- 
)ien  that,  while  a  new  vessel  contained  old,  an  old-look- 
ing vessel  might  only  enclose  new  wine.  Meir  was 
very  fond  of  illustrating  his  doctrine  by  apologue  and 
parable,  and  is  reported  to  have  invented  no  less  than 
three  hundred  fables  about  foxes  (Sank.  88, 6;  Soiaj  49, 
a).  The  only  lasting  merit  of  rabbi  Meir  was  his  con- 
tinuation of  the  labors  <^  Akiba  In  the  arrangement  of 
the  Halacha.  This  he  carried  a  stage  further,  by  divid- 
ing, according  to  their  contents,  the  traditions  which  had 
liitherto  been  only  strung  together  according  to  their 
number.  In  this  respect  Jehuda  Hakkodesh,  the  com- 
piler of  the  Mishna,  was  much  indebted  to  his  tuition. 

The  domestic  history  of  Meir  is  in  many  respects 
touching.  "  It  has  already  been  stated  that  our  rabbi 
was  married  to  Beruria,  so  famed  for  her  talents  and 
rabbinical  lore  as,  in  the  opinion  of  contemporaries,  to 
occupy  a  high  place  among  the  sages  of  the  time.  Her 
sister  had,  after  the  martyrdom  of  their  parents,  been 
carried  to  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  public  prostitution. 
But  there  Providence  had  watched  over  her  honor. 
When  the  persecutions  ceased,  Beruria  found  no  rest  till 
Meir  went  to  Rome  to  rescue  his  sister-in-law  from  infa- 
my. Before  entering  on  the  dangerous  undertaking,  he 
resolved  to  try  whether  her  principles  had  remained  un- 
shaken. Disguising  himself  as  a  Roman,  he  approached 
her,  and,  having  satisfactorily  ascertained  her  steadfast- 
ness, he  bribed  the  attendants  and  procured  her  escape, 
though  in  the  attempt  he  himself  escaped  capture  only 
by  disguise  and  feigning  to  eat  forbidden  meat.  .  .  . 
Beruria,  throughout  all  these  trials,  proved  herself  not 
only  an  attached,  but  a  devoted  wife.  She  had  shared 
his  trials  when,  during  the  persecutions,  Meir  had  fled 
from  Palestine.  On  his  return  she  cheered  and  encour- 
aged him,  and  by  her  conduct  softened  the  domestic 
afflictions  with  which  he  was  visited.  For  example, 
while  on  a  certain  Sabbath  the  rabbi  was  engaged  in 
the  college,  his  two  sons  were  suddenly  taken  ill  and 
died.  To  spare  her  husband  some  hours  of  grief,  and 
especially  not  to  commute  the  festivities  of  the  Sab- 
bath into  a  season  of  mourning,  the  mother  carefully 
repressed  her  own  feelings  and  concealed  the  sad  tid- 
ings. The  Sabbath  had  been  spent  as  usual,  and  its  holy 
exercises  and  stillness  were  ended  with  the  evening, 
when  Beruria  asked  her  husband  whether  it  were  not 
duty  readily  and  cheerfully  to  restore  to  its  owner  any 
property,  however  pleasant,  which  had  been  intrust^ 
for  safe-keeping.  When  the  astonished  rabbi  answered 
the  strange  inquiry  in  the  affirmative,  his  weeping  wife 
took  him  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  to  the  bed  on  which 
the  lifeless  remains  of  their  two  children  were  stretched, 
reminding  him  that  he  whose  two  children  these  right- 
fully were  had  taken  back  what  for  a  time  he  had  in- 
trusted to  their  keeping."    Unfortunately  Beruria  after- 


wards oompTomised  her  character  and  committed  sui- 
cide. Her  death  appears  to  have  unsettled  Meir's  tran- 
quillity. He  left  Palestine  and  resided  some  time  in 
Babylonia,  whence  he  returned  to  his  colleagues  with 
another  and  less  learned  bride. 

Meir,  besides  cultivating  inteioonrse  with  the  moat 
noted  theologians  of  his  own  time,  was  alao  on  friendly 
and  even  intimate  terms  with  heathen  sages,  especially 
with  Naumenius  the  philosopher,  of  Apamea,  in  Syria. 
The  principles  of  this  philosopher  were  essentially  those 
of  Neo-Platonism,  in  the  peculiar  modification  of  that 
philosophy  which  the  influx  of  Eastern  elements  had 
brought  about  The  most  noted,  if  not  the  most  sophis- 
tical, among  Meir's  numerous  pupils,  was  Symmachus, 
of  Samaritan  origin,  known  as  a  translator  of  the  Bible 
into  Greek.  He  had  attended  Meir's  prelections,  and 
thoroughly  imbibed  his  method.  It  is  said  that  this 
dialectician  on  one  occauon  undertook  by  forty-nine  ar- 
guments to  prove  that  the  touch  of  a  certain  dead  rep- 
tile could  not  defile  a  person.  It  was  opprobriously  said 
of  Symmachus  by  his  contemporaries  that  his  ancestors 
could  not  have  heard  the  law  on  Mount  Sinai.  Svm- 
machus  afterwards  joined  the  Christian  sect  of  the 
Ebionites.  His  translation  of  the  Bible  is  stated  to 
have  been  more  ttee  from  errors  and  more  faithful  than 
that  of  Aquila.  According  to  GrUtz,  this  Symmachus 
is  not  the  translator  of  the  Bible. 

Meir  had  frequently  changed  his  reridence.  When, 
the  Sanhedrim  was  restituted  under  Simeon  (q.  v.),  he 
returned  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  was  elected  vicar  of  the 
rabbinical  see;  but  his  continual  disagreements  with 
the  Nasi  induced  him  at  last  to  leave  Palestine  for  Asia 
Minor,  where  he  died,  bequeathing  to  his  countrymen 
the  following  proud  and  characteristic  message :  '*  Tell 
the  children  of  the  Holy  Land  that  their  Messiah  has 
died  in  a  strange  country."  According  to  his  expressed 
wbh,  the  tabernacle  of  his  unquiet  spirit  found  its  last 
resting-place  by  the  sea-shore,  where  his  grave  was 
washed  by  the  waves,  aii'l  looked  out  upon  the  wide, 
storm-tossed  ocean.  See  Etheridge,  Tnir.  to  Hebr,  Liir- 
erature^  p.  79  sq. ;  GrHtz,  Gesch.  <L  Juden^  iv,  188-196, 
468-470;  Edersheim,  Hist,  of  the  Jewish  Nation  (Edin- 
bui^h,  1857),  p.  251-269.     (B.  P.) 

Meir,  Abulafia,  bl-Lewi  bbn-Todrob,  a  Jewish 
savant  of  note,  was  bom  about  1180,  and  was  a  native 
of  Burgos.  He  taught  the  law  at  Toledo,  where  he  died 
in  1244.  He  wrote  various  cabalistical  works,  such  as 
the  D'^pfibl  "^Sfi^,  a  part  of  which  was  published  in 
Hebrew  and  Latin  by  Rittangel  in  the  rt*1'^2C'^  *^BO 
(AmsL  1662).  He  wrote  also  a  letter  against  Maimon- 
ides's  nilAfit,  a  treatise  on  the  Masorah,  entitled  **  The 
Fence  of  the  Law,"  n^ltnb  :i'^0  H^OQ,  and  some  no- 
vellas  on  parts  of  the  Mishna.  See  FUxBt,  BUfL  JutL  i, 
16 ;  Etheridge,  Introd,  to  Htbr.  Literature,  p.  276,  277 ; 
GrUtz,  Ge»ch,  d,  Judeny  vii,  88  sq. ;  Jost,  {retdL  d  Judat- 
thumst  iii,  8,  9 ;  Lindo,  History  of  the  Jews  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  p.  81 ;  Finn,  Sephardim,  or  the  History  of  tie 
Jews  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  p.  198  (Lond.  1841 ).    (B.  P.) 

Meir  ben-Baruch  (also  called  by  the  Jews  Ifa- 
haratn,  from  the  initial  letters =T^5<T3  n"in  la'n'!^ 
D*l  MS,  our  teacher  the  rabbi  Meir),  one  of  the  moat  dis- 
tinguished Jewish  literati  during  the  Middle  Ages,  was 
bom  in  1280.  He  was  the  first  oflicial  chief  rabbi  in  the 
German  empire,  to  which  dignity  he  was  nominated  by 
the  emperor  Rudolph  I  of  Hapsbuig.  He  had  his  aeat 
and  college  at  Rottenburg-^an<<der-Tattber,  whence  be  is 
also  called  MeirofRotteidmrg  or  Meier  Rottenburg,  The 
unsettled  condition  of  the  Jews  in  the  German  empire, 
especially  the  oppressions  and  persecutions  which  threat- 
ened them  every  year,  obliged  Meir  to  leave  the  coun- 
try. In  the  spring  of  1286  he  prepared  to  go  to  Syric 
There,  it  was  said,  a  Messiah  had  appeared  to  deliver 
the  unhappy  people.  When  about  to  enter  the  vessel 
which  would  convey  him  and  his  co-relipionists  who 
had  followed  him  from  Italy  to  the  East,  ha  was  reoo^ 
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niaed  by  a  former  oo-rdigionisl;,  named  Knippe,  who 
was  in  the  suite  of  the  bubop  of  Baale.  Ka^bi  Heir 
was  impriaoned  by  the  emperor,  not  ao  much  for  punish- 
ment as  for  the  puxpoae  of  extorting  from  him  or  his 
co<4digi<HU8ts  a  sum  of  money.  Meir  died  in  1298  in 
prison  at  Wormsi  where  his  tombstone  was  discovered  a 
few  3reaxs  since  in  the  ^  Gottesacker,"  or  oemeteiy.  The 
Aahkenazimi  or  German  Jews^  venerate  him  as  a  saint. 
Meir  wrote  Theological  DecisiofUj  or  Qmettioiu  and  An- 
swen  (mst  Vri  nibMlD)»  which  have  been  poblished 
at  Oremona,  1&57 ;  Prague,  1606.  He  also  wrote  Comr 
meHtmiea  on  the  Maaorah  {pniO'Q  '^'HtiO),  which  are 

still  in  MS.  in  the  public  libraries.  He  also  wrote  some 
litoTgical  pieces,  which  are  still  in  use  among  the  Jews; 

among  other  pieces,  the  famous  lamentation  "^^KO 
C7K3  nB*1^  V,  in  commemoration  of  the  burning  of  the 
law  at  Paris  in  1242.  See  Etheridge,  Inirod.  to  HA.  Lit- 
eraiwTj  p.  288 ;  Griitz,  Getch,  d.  Juden,  vii,  107, 170-172, 
188-191, 445, 456-60  (new  edit.  Leipsic,  1873) ;  Jost,  Ge- 
$ekiekle  de$  JudaUhvmt  ic  a.  Sekten^  iii,  32,  58;  FUrat, 
Biblioth.  Jud,  ui,  176, 177 ;  Zunz,  Gtschichte  tmd  Litera- 
tar.  p.  40, 92, 128  (Berlin,  1845) ;  Literaturffeachichte  der 
^fyaa^o^olesPoeMe,  p.  357-62, 628  (BerUn,  1865).    (B.P.) 

Meir  itan-Gabbai,  a  Jewish  writer,  was  bom  in 
1481  in  Spain.  When  eleven  years  old  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  his  country  on  account  of  the  edict  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  which  banished  all  Jews  from  the 
land.  Little  is  known  of  his  personal  history  after  this 
time.  He  wrote  several  cabalistical  works:  Hd^taK  Ti*^^, 

Y  V       I  V  V I 

L  e.  the  way  of  truth,  ten  sections  on  the  ten  Sephiroth 
(Padua,  1563 ;  Berlin,  1850,  by  N.  A.  Goldberg) :— n^lb^ 
<Sn^tl,  also  D^n^K  niK^^,  in  four  sections:  a,  on  <Ae 

mbify  of  God;  ^iy  on  the  mysterieM  of  the  adoration  of 
God;  c,  on  the  end  of  the  higher  and  lower  creatures ;  d, 
M  the  mgtteries  of  the  law  (liantua,  1545,  folio;  Venice, 
1567;  Krakau,  1578);  and  a  work  on  prayer^  entitled 
3pr^  n^bin  (KstpL  1560 ;  Zolkiew,  1799).  See  FUrst, 
BiSbliotK  Jud.  i,  811,  812;  Jost,  Geschu^e  des  Juden- 
MttJM,  iii,  188 ;  Grfttz,  GegchichU  d.  Juden,  ix,  289  (BerL 
1866).    (RP.) 

Meir  Joseph  beiv-Joshua,  snmamed  Ha'Sephardi, 
L  e.  the  Spaniard,  a  Jewish  savant  of  note,  flourished  in 
the  early  part  of  the  16th  century.  He  was  bom  in 
1496  at  Avignon,  whither  his  father  had  retired  on  leav- 
ing Spain.  He  is  the  author  of  a  most  valuable  historic 
work,  entiUed  D'^TDjn  •»'inn,  Chronidet  of  the  Kings  of 
France  and  the  Ottoman  Sovereigns j  in  two  parts;  the 
first  from  the  creation  till  1520,  and  the  second  of  trans- 
actions from  that  time  till  1558  (Venice,  1554 ;  Amsterd. 
1733).  The  value  of  the  work  consists  in  the.fact  that 
it  throws  aside  much  of  the  fable  and  wild  imagination 
which  render  almost  worthless  all  other  rabbinical  hi»- 
umea.  Though  contemporary  with  those  events,  the 
chranider  must  be  regarded  as  an  impartial  historian. 
A  part  of  this  work  has  been  translated  into  Latin  by 
L  Ferrand  (Paris,  1670).  To  English  readers  this  work 
is  made  accessible  by  C  H.  Bialloblotzky's  translation, 
The  Chronides  of  R.  Joteph  hen-Joshua  Meir,  the  Se- 
phanU  (Lond.  183&-88).  See  Furst,  BibUoth.  Jud.  ii, 
115;  Etheridge,  Introd.  to  Heb.  Literat.  p.  458;  Undo, 
liisL  of  the  Jews  of  Spam  and  Portugal,  p.  451 ;  Jost, 
GeseUehie  des  Judenthums,  iii,  124 ;  Milman,  History  of 
the  Jewsy  iii,  461  (New  York,  1870) ;  Da  Costa,  Israel  and 
the  Gtntiks,  p.  897  sq.  (New  York,  1855).     (R  P.) 

Meir  Rofe,  op  Hebron.  Like  his  father  Chija 
fi(»fe,  he  was  a  physician.  Little  is  known  of  his  life, 
f xcfpt  that  he  was  one  of  the  adherents  of  Sabbathai 
2^ewi  (q.  y,\  or  Aga  Mohammed  EfTendi,  the  Mesniah, 
who  during  the  17th  century  excited  the  whole  of  Eu- 
rope and  Asia.     (R  P.) 

Me'iri  (l-'K'a  n-'ab  or  *''n''Xp),  Mknachrm  bkn- 
.Salom o,  alao  called  Don  Vidal  Salome,  also  Menachem 
hot'Salomo,  a  Jewish  savant,  was  bom  at  Perpignan,  in 


France,  in  1249.  He  was  a  man  of  great  learning,  and, 
like  Maimonide8,he  tried  to  harmonize  philosophy  with 
the  Talmud.  He  vrrote  in  a  lucid  style,  and  in  this  re- 
spect made  an  exception  to  that  bombastic  method  which 
was  prevalent  in  his  times.  In  his  explanations  of  the 
holy  Scriptures  he  kept  aloof  from  the  philosophical  and 
mystical  interpretation,  and,  though  he  acknowledged 
that  some  passages  contain  a  higher  hidden  sense,  he 
nevertheless  adhered  to  the  literal  interpretation  of  the 
Word.  He  died  between  1317  and  1820.  Besides  a  com- 
mentary on  the  book  of  Proverbs,  he  wrote  commenta- 
ries on  the  Tahnudical  tract  If  <9»^  (br  n'l'inan  n*ia 
n^AQ ;  new  edition  Kdnigsberg,  1860,  4to) ;  on  Joma, 
printed  with  Is.  Nofie8-yaez*s  pns^  H^ip  (livomo, 
1760) ;  on  Jebamoth,  Sabbath,  Nedarim,  Nazir,  Sota  (Li- 
vomo and  Salonica,  1794  and  1795).  But  his  greatest 
commentary  is  on  the  tract  Aboth  (niSM  n*^a  or  tJ^'^O 
n'iSMb,  with  an  introduction  to  the  Talmud,  etc.  This 
latter  work  has  been  edited  by  M.  Stem  (Vienna,  1854), 
with  biographical  and  bibliographical  matter.  See  Grfttz, 
Gesch.  d.  Juden,  vii,  240-42  (Leipsic,  1873);  Jost,  GestA. 
des  Judenthums  u.  s.  Sekten,  iii,  57;  FUrst,  Biblioth.  Jud 
ii,  845,  846;  Zunz,  Zur  Gesch.  u.  Literatur,  p.  476-481 
(BerL  1845).    (RP.) 

Meisel,  Marco  or  Mordechai,  a  great  Jewish  phi- 
lanthropist, was  bom  in  1528  and  (tied  in  1601.  Little 
is  known  of  his  life,  except  that  he  was  one  of  the 
wealthiest  men  at  that  time  in  Germany,  and  that  he 
used  his  means  for  philanthropic  purposes.  He  built 
homes,  hospitals,  synagogues,  colleges,  and  did  all  in  his 
power  to  elevate  the  condition  of  his  brethren,  especially 
at  Prague.  The  German  emperor,  Rudolph  I,  honored 
him  by  the  appointment  of  councillor.  See  Gri^tz,Gesch. 
d  Juden,  ix,  497-99  (Leipsic,  1866);  Jost,  Gesch.  d  Ju- 
den^uma,  iii, 281.    (RP.) 

Meisels,  Bar,  a  celebrated  rabbi,  was  bora  in  1797, 
and  died  on  the  15th  of  Febmary,  1871,  at  Warsaw, 
where  for  many  years  he  had  ably  filled  the  eminent 
distinction  of  a  leader  in  IsraeL  A  decided  republican 
in  politics,  he  was  long  the  eyesore  of  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment, but  the  very  eye-apple  of  the  Poles.  Of  his 
life  we  hardly  know  anything,  because  the  papers  were 
prohibited  by  the  police  from  giving  any  biographical 
notices  of  the  deceased,  or  any  description  of  the  demon- 
stration at  his  funeraL  That  Meisels's  death  was  felt  as 
a  loss  to  the  commonity  at  large,  we  may  gather  from 
the  fact  that  forty  thousand  people,  representing  all 
creeds,  nationalities,  and  races,  attended  his  funeral.  In 
him  the  Poles  lost  one  of  their  stanchest  patriots,  a  man 
who  was  never  afraid  to  utter  his  political  sentiments. 
In  1861  he  suffered  imprisonment  for  six  months  on  ac- 
count of  his  political  activity.     (R  P.) 

Meisnor,  Balthazar,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
German  Protestant  theologians  of  the  early  part  of  the 
17th  century,  was  bom  in  1587.  He  studied  at  Witten- 
berg, Gieasen,  Strasburg,  and  Tubingen,  and  in  1618  be- 
came professor  at  Wittenberg.  In  connection  with  R 
Mentzer  (q.  v.)  of  Giessen,  and  J.  Gerhard  of  Jena,  he 
perceived  the  requirements  of  the  Church,  and  did  his 
utmost  to  satisfy  them.  This  we  see  in  a  remarkable ' 
sketch  of  his  on  the  subject,  published  anonymously  at 
Frankfort  in  1679,  under  the  title  B.  Meisneri  pia  de- 
sideria  pauh  ante  beaium  obitum  ah  ipso  mamfest€Ua. 
The  principal  passages  of  it  were  also  published  in  Tho- 
luck's  Wiitenberger  Theologen,  p.  96.  He  had  made  him- 
self known  in  the  literary  world  when  but  twenty-four 
years  of  age  by  his  Phihsophia  sobria  (Giessen,  1611), 
which  paswd  through  several  editions.  This  work  in- 
volved him  in  a  controversy  with  Cornelius  Martin  of 
HehnstUdt,  the  champion  of  the  Aristotelian  school  (see 
Henke,  Calixtus,  i,  258).  His  raeriu  as  a  theologian 
have  latclv  been  fully  recognised  by  Kaltenbom,  in  his 
VorlduferdGrotius  aufdem  Gebiete  des  ''Jus  natures 
^eii«uti»"(1848),p.220.  Mcisner  died  Dec  29, 1626.  See 
Herzog,  Beal-Encyldop.  ix,  251.     (J-  N.  P.) 
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Meisnic  Interim  is  the  former  name  for  the  first 
formula  of  the  Lkipsic  Interim  (q.  ▼.). 

Meister,  Chrlstoph  Andreas,  a  German  theo- 
logian, was  bom  at  Ahomberg  Aug.  23, 1671.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  minister,  who  gave  him  his  first  education. 
Afterwards  he  attended  school  at  M5nchberg,  Hof,  and 
Bayreuth,  where  he  excelled  in  the  study  of  the  ancient 
languages.  He  went  to  Wittenberg  to  study  theology, 
and,  thanks  to  several  influential  men,  he  became  in 
1693  minister  at  Langensteinach,  but  resigned  in  1701, 
when  he  was  appointed  minister  at  the  court  of  Lim- 
burg-Speckfeld,  and  located  at  Mark  Eimersheim.  In 
1704  he  became  chief  minister  and  inspector  at  Sommer- 
hausen,  and  in  1709  minister  at  the  court  of  Hohen- 
lohe ;  also  superintendent  and  counsellor  of  the  consis- 
t(»ry  at  VVeikersheim,  where  lie  died  Oct.  31, 1728.  Mei- 
ster bore  the  reputation  of  one  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  theology  of  his  time.  He  was  above  all  things 
tolerant  towards  those  who  differed  from  him  in  their 
religious  opinions.  Several  of  his  sermons  were  pub- 
lished. A  list  of  them  is  given  by  Doring,  Gelekrte 
TheoL  DeuttehUmdSf  s.  ▼. 

Meiflter,  Chrlstoph  Gtoorg;  Lndwig,  a  Ger- 
man theologian,  was  bom  at  Halle  Aug.  12, 1738,  where 
he  began  his  education  at  Franke's  orphan  school;  in 
riper  years  he  was  a  student  at  the  university  of  his  na- 
tive town.  In  1763  he  was  appointed  second  minister 
at  Ballenstedt  In  1784  he  was  called  to  Dubbui^,  on 
the  Rhine,  where  h3  filled,  besides  the  office  of  a  minis- 
ter, a  professorship  of  theology.  In  the  autumn  of  1784 
he  was  called  to  Bremen,  and  was  there  installed  as 
third  minister  of  the  Liebfrauen  Rirche,  at  the  same 
time  ser\*ing  also  as  professor  of  theology  at  the  high- 
school  ;  he  became  in  1789  second  minister  of  the  same 
church,  and  in  1795  first  minister.  He  died  Jan.26, 181 1, 
holding  in  his  hands  the  manuscrrpt  of  a  sermon  which 
he  was  to  deliver  the  day  aAer.  Meister  was  highly 
esteemed  by  his  contemporaries  as  the  author  of  several 
ascetic  wortcs.  He  published  also  J,  L.  row  MoskeMs 
JCrklnrung  mcktiffer  SleUm  der  hfiligm  Schrift,  au$  det- 
ten  Werhm  gezogen  tmd  mit  practischen  Zumtzmjvr  die 
hdutliche  Andacii  begkitet  (Leipsic  and  Wesel,  1777, 
8vo) ;  tmAKleine  theohgiacke  Schr\fien  (Brem.  1790,8vo). 

Me-jar^kon  (Heb.  Jffy-^ay-yariwi',  •jip'n^n  "^^ 
waters  of  yeliownesSf  or  clear  water;  SepU^akaaa  'lapcr- 
cwi/,  Vulg.  Mejarcoti),  a  town  in  the  tribe  of  Dan,  men- 
tioned between  Gath-rimmon  and  Rakkon  (Josh,  xix, 
46) ;  probably  so  called  from  a  spring  in  its  vicinity. 
Schwarz  (Palest,  p.  141)  regards  the  name  as  equivalent 
to  river  ofditeate  (lit.  qfpaleness),  and  states  that  there 
is  a  ^*  Wady  Udshi  which  descends  from  the  mountahis 
of  Lod"  (probably  referring  to  the  ravine  in  the  south 
rear  of  Ludd),  a  nearly  synonymous  epithet,  according 
to  him,  on  the  strength  of  which  he  is  disposed  to  iden- 
tify the  locality.  ^  It  is  difficult  not  to  suspect  that  the 
name  foUowing  that  of  Me-hajjarkon,  har-Rakon  (AY. 
Rakkon),  is  a  mere  conrupt  repetition  thereof,  as  the 
two  bear  a  very  close  similarity  to  each  other,  and  oc- 
cur nowhere  else"  (Smith). 

Mekhitar  Kosh,  sumamed  the  Beardless^  a  learned 
Armenian  ecclesiastic,  who  was  bom  about  1140,  found- 
ed a  monastery  in  the  valley  of  Dandsoud,  in  Eastern 
Armenia,  in  1191,  and  became  its  first  abbot.  He  died 
in  1213.  Mekhitar  Kosh  left  several  works,  but  they 
still  continue  in  MS.  form,  and  are  of  minor  value.  See 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  GhUrale,  xxxiv,  786. 

Meko^'nah  (Heb.  Mekonah\  fidS^D,  a  hate^  as  in  1 
Kings  vii,27,  etc ;  Sept.  in  most  editions  omits,  but  v.  r. 
Mayvn  and  Mafivfif  Vulg.  Mochona\  a  town  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  inhabited  after 
the  exile  (Neh.  xi,  28).  From  its  being  coupled  (in  that 
passage)  with  Ziklag,  we  should  infer  that  it  was  situ- 
ated far  to  the  south,  while  the  mention  of  the  ^  daugh- 
ter towns"  (riiaa,  A.y.  "villages")  dependent  on  it,  seem 
to  show  that  it  was  a  place  of  some  magnitude.     Re- 


land  (Palatt,  p.  892)  thinks  it  may  be  identical  with 
Meekanum,  a  village  located  by  Jerome  between  Eleu- 
theropolis  and  Jerusalem,  eight  miles  from  the  former 
(Onomcut.  s.  v.  Bethmacha).  It  seems  strange  that  Je- 
rome should  speak  of  a  village  south  of  Jerasalcm  when 
describing  Beth-maachah,  which  lay  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  Palestine  (2  Sam.  xx,  14).  The  only  un- 
appropriated site  at  about  the  required  distance  is  Jie- 
raik,  not  far  north-east  of  Beit  Nettif  (Robinson,  Re^ 
searcheSf  ii,  342,  note). 

MekshirinL    See  Talmud. 

Mel  (or  Mell),  Conrad,  a  German  theologian,  was 
born  Aug.  14, 1666,  at  Gudensberg  (Hesse).  He  was  the 
son  of  a  Protestant  minister,  studied  theology  at  the 
Dutch  University  of  Groningen,  then  returned  to  Ger- 
many, and  performed  pastoral  duties  at  Mittau,  Me- 
mel,  and  Konigsberg.  In  1705  he  was  called  ^o  take 
charge  of  the  Gymnasium  of  Hersfeld  as  director,  and 
later  received  due  recognition  for  his  services  from  his 
prince,  the  landgrave,  in  the  position  of  superintendent 
of  the  churches  of  Hesse.  He  died  at  Cassel,  May  3, 
1733.  Mel  had  made  sacred  antiquity  a  special  study, 
and,  if  his  works  were  written  too  hastily,  it  must  be  at- 
tributed to  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  support  of 
a  large  family.  Mel  belonged  to  the  Royal  Societies  of 
London  and  Berlin.  Of  his  works  we  notice  Die  Posavr*e 
der  Kwigkeit—BermonB  (Kdnigsb.  1697, 4to;  7th  edit.  Cas* 
sel,  1765, 4to) ;  there  is  a  kind  of  sequel,  under  the  title 
Der  Herold  der  Ewigkeit  (Berlin,  1729,  4to)  i-^Le^atio 
orierUalis  Sinentiumy  Samaritanorum,Chald€eorum,  et  Be- 
brcBorum,  cum  interpretationSbu*  (Konigsberg,  1760,  fol) : 
— Omina  bruta  (1704,  8vo) ;  inserted  in  D'llaubert's 
Bibl,  magica : — Der  wurdige  Gast  an  de$  Herm  Tajel — 
sermons  (Konigsberg,  1704,  4to,  eight  editions): — Avx- 
tiquarius  $acer,  seu  de  u$u  aniiquitatvm  Judaicarwn, 
Grcecarwn,  et  Romanamm  in  erplicandis  obtcuriorUw* 
ScripturvB  dictis  (Schleusingen,  1707,  8vo ;  the  edition 
of  Frankfort,  1719, 4to,  is  augmented  by  the  addition  of 
four  smaU  works) : — Pantometrum  nauticum  (Hersfeld, 
1707,  fol.).  He  invented  a  machine  by  which  he  pre- 
tended to  measure  longitude  at  sea  with  great  exact- 
ness, and  offered  models  to  several  academies ;  those  of 
London  and  Berlin  presented  several  objections,  to  which 
he  replied  in  the  Pharua  illtutrans  (ibid.  1709,  fol.) : — 
Der  Tubemachel  oder  gritmUche  Beachreibung  der  StiJ)tf- 
huttey  tamint  alien  ihren  Theilen  und  heiligen  GerShten 
(Frankfort,  1709, 1711, 4to ;  Cassel  1720, 4to) :— A/uWo- 
fuuriua  evangdicus  (Henfeld,  1711,  8vo): — Zion**  LeMe 
und  H^iincfcr— sermons  (Frankfort,  1718,  4to,  eight  edi- 
tions) : — Das  I^eben  der  Patriarchen  (Frankfort,  1715, 
1716, 2  vols.  4to)  I— Die  Lust  der  Heiligen  (Cassel,  171.5, 
8vo;  15th  edit.  ibid.  1779)  ;—iSrafonM>n>  Tempel  (Frank- 
fort, 1724, 4to;  Cassel,  1726, 4to).  The  manuscripts  of 
Mel  are  preserved  in  the  library  of  (tassel,  among  which 
is  a  Hitfoire  littiraire  de  la  Hesse^  See  Acta  Hiutor, 
Ecdes,  i,  105 ;  J.  H.  Lederhose,  Ehrengedacktniss  Conrad 
Mel  (Cassel,  1783, 4to) ;  Streides,  GrundL  zu  eimer  Hess, 
Gelehrten  Geschichtej  viii,  391.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Melach.    See  Salt. 

Melah.    See  Tel-mklah. 

Melancholy,  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  mental  disease, 
and  must  more  or  less  affect  the  religious  state  of  the 
believer,  demands  our  conaderation.  It  is  generally 
held  that  melancholy  is  the  exaggeration  of  the  nataral 
and  legitimate  feelings  of  grief,  despondency,  and  ap- 
prehension, which  become  morbid  where  the  emotion  is 
without  a  cause,  or  is  disproportioned  to  the  actual  cause, 
or  is  so  intense  as  to  disturb  and  destroy  the  exercise  of 
the  other  mental  powers.  This  dejection  and  sufferitij; 
is  found  associated  with  exalted  sensations,  or  delusions 
as  to  the  personal  or  physical  condition  of  the  individ- 
ual, which  originate  in  habitually  cherishing  certain 
impressions,  in  fixing  the  attention  upon  certain  vital 
processes,  which  may  be  unhealthy,  or  become  so  hy  the 
very  concentration  of  thought  bestowed  upon  them. 
The  patient  lives  in  Tear  of  death,  in  the  conviction  thai 
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be  is  differentlv  or  more  exqaisitely  oonstnicted  than 

those  around ;  that  he  labors  under  some  foul  or  fatal 
disease ;  that  he  is  destitute  of  strength  or  comeliness. 
This  has  been  regarded  as  hypochondriacal  mehuicholy 
—the  maladie  Anglai$e,  and  affects  the  opening  of  life. 
Similar  feelings  are  called  forth  in  reference  to  the  social 
position.  There  arises  a  dread  of  poverty  and  want. 
The  yictim  is  haunted  by  imaginary  debts,  obligations, 
peculations.  He  feels  incapable  of  extricating  himself. 
The  poor,  as  well  as  the  rich,  entertain  such  doubt  and 
dreadi  They  starve  in  order  to  husband  their  resources. 
This  affection  prevails  at  maturity-~-at  the  period  of 
greatest  activity  and  usefulness.  Towards  the  decline 
of  life— although  encountered  at  every  age — morbid  de- 
prenion  assumes  the  form  of  religious  anxiety,  despair, 
remorse.  Moral  statistics  show  that  among  the  inhab- 
itants of  Northern  Europe  the  number  of  cases  of  mel- 
ancholy exceeds  thoee  of  mania ;  and  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  the  rudiments  of  the  malady  may  be  detected 
ID  the  original  character,  the  temperament  and  habits 
uf  the  race,  as  well  as  in  the  climate,  domestic  condi- 
tion, and  diet,  by  which  these  are  modified.  Defective 
blood  nutrition,  or  anaemia,  appears  to  be  the  physical 
state  with  which  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  meUn- 
choly  are  connected,  and  to  which  all  modes  of  treat- 
ment are  directed.  Powerful  and  permanent  and  de- 
pressing moral  emotions  act  as  effectively  in  arresting 
healthy  digestion  and  alimentation  as  the  use  of  inju- 
dicious food,  or  the  use  of  proper  nourishment  under 
circumstances  such  as  the  respiration  of  impure  air,  or 
indulgence  in  intemperate  or  degraded  tendencies,  which 
render  assimilation  impossible.  The  aspect  of  the  mel- 
■ncholiac  corroborates  the  view  of  inanition  and  ex- 
haostbn.  The  surface  is  pale,  dry,  cold,  attenuated, 
even  insensible;  the  muscles  are  rigid;  the  frame  is 
beat;  the  eyes  simk,  and  fixed  or  flickering;  the  lips 
parched  and  colorless.  There  is  a  sense  of  exhaustion 
or  pain,  or  impending  dissolution.  It  has  been  remarked 
that  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  internal  agony 
ia  there  an  obtuaeneas  or  anssthesia  to  wonnds  or  ex- 
ternal injuries.  Such  an  immunity  causes  in  lunatics 
■n  indifference  to  the  most  grievous  forms  of  suffering, 
and  has  given  rise  to  the  supposition,  on  the  part  of 
th<»e  scientists  who  cannot  see  any  virtue  in  religion, 
that  Christian  martx-rs  displayed  at  the  stake  a  fortitude 
inspired  rather  by  a  lunatic  condition  than  by  heroic 
faithfulness  to  their  convictions. — Chambers,  Cydop.  s.  v. 

To  remove  the  oppressiveness  of  melancholy  the  fol- 
lowing remedies  may  be  applied :  1,  eariy  rising ;  2, 
plain,  nourishing  food;  3,  strict  temperance;  4,  exer- 
cise in  the  open  air.  Or,  if  it  arises  particularly  ftom 
ihe  mind:  1,  associate  with  the  cheerful;  2,  study  the 
Scriptures;  8,  consider  the  amiable  character  of' God, 
and  the  all-sufficient  atonement  of  his  Son;  4,  avoid  all 
sin;  5,  be  much  in  prayer,  so  as  to  enjoy  the  promised 
presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  infallible'  Comforter ;  6, 
be  constantly  engaged  in  such  employments  as  combine 
the  sense  of  duty  and  the  feelings  of  benevolence.  See 
Barton,  Baxter,  and  Rogers,  On  Melancholy ;  Cecil,  i?«- 
maku;  Fuller,  Workt;  HBalam,  Observations  on  Madness 
and  Mdamckoly;  Esquirol,  Maladies  Meniales,  i,  898; 
Crichton,  lugfuiry  into  the  Nature  and  Origin  of  Mental 
l^erangemaa.    See  also  Mimd  ;  HoNOMANiiL 

Melancthon,  Philip,  the  most  noted  aasociate  of 
Luther  in  the  German  Reformation. 

Life, — ^Philip  was  bora  at  Bretten,  then  in  the  Lower 
Palatinate,  but  now  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden,  Feb. 
16, 1497.  His  lather,  George  Schtoartzerd^  was  a  skilful 
snaocer,  and  an  earnest,  pious  man,  whose  personal 
worth  and  sacoess  in  his  art  had  gained  for  him  the 
patnmage  and  esteem  of  many  of  the  princes  of  Ger- 
many. His  mother,  Barbara  Renter,  was  a  frugal,  in- 
dostrioos,  and  enei^getic  woman,  the  daughter  of  the 
burgomaster  of  the  village,  and  the  supposed  authoress 
of  several  household  rhymes  still  popular  in  Germany. 
Hb  edncati<m  was  begun,  under  the  superintendence  of 
his  grandfather  Reuter,  at  his  native  place.    Among 


his  earliest  teachers  was  John  Unger,  to  whose  thor- 
oughness Melancthon,  in  later  years,  paid  the  tribute, 
"  He  made  me  a  grammarian."  Already,  under  Unger, 
his  quickness  of  comprehension,  the  facility  with  which 
he  memorized,  the  readiness  with  which  he  clearly  ex- 
pUined  what  he  knew,  his  deep  interest  in  his  studies, 
and  his  eagerness  to  converse  upon  them,  marked  the 
young  pupil  as  a  boy  of  rare  promise.  Upon  the  death 
of  his  grandfather,  he  was  removed  in  1508  to  Pforz- 
heim, in  Baden,  where  he  attended  a  Latin  school,  and 
made  his  home  with  a  female  relative  (according  to 
some  authorities,  his  grandmother),  who  was  a  sister  of 
the  renowned  Reuchlin.  Here  he  became  a  favorite  of 
this  great  classical  scholar,  who  presented  him  with 
books,  and  in  recognition  of  his  extraordinary  attain- 
ments, according  to  a  custom  of  the  times,  translated 
his  German  name  JSchtearturd  into  the  Greek  Melanch- 
than  (ficAac,  black;  x^'*'Vt  earth) — a  name  retained 
throughout  his  life,  although  he  usually  spelled  it  Me- 
lanthon ;  at  present  many  writers  have  come  to  adopt 
the  spelling  Melancthon,  and,  as  this  is  the  orthogra- 
phy of  this  Cyclopeedia,  we  have  conformed  to  it.  In 
October,  1509,  he  entered  the  University  of  Heidel- 
berg, where,  notwithstanding  his  extreme  youth,  be 
soon  gained  great  distinction  as  a  linguist,  being  known 
among  his  fellow-students  as  ^'the  Grecian."  When 
only  a  few  months  over  fourteen  he  received  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  arts,  became  private  tutor  to  the  sons  of 
count  Lowenstein,  and  composed  the  Greek  Grammar 
which  was  published  several  years  afterwards.  The  se- 
verity of  the  climate  occasioning  repeated  attacks  of  fever, 
and  the  refusal  of  the  faculty,  on  account  of  his  youth, 
to  admit  him  to  the  master's  degree,  induced  him  in 
1512  to  remove  to  Tubingen.  Here  he  devoted  himself 
to  a  wide  range  of  study,  embracing  Greek  and  Latin 
literature,  philosophy,  history,  rhetoric,  logic,  mathe- 
matics, medicine,  jurisprudence,  and  theology.  In  the- 
ology he  attended  the  lectures  of  Lempan,  and  read 
William  Occam.  In  medicine,  be  studied  Galen  with 
such  diligence  that  he  could  repeat  the  most  of  that  au- 
thor from  memory.  In  1514  be  received  his  master's 
degree,  and  began  to  lecture  on  Virgil  and  Terence. 
The  next  year  found  him  aiding  Reuchlin  in  the  con- 
troversy with  the  monks.  About  the  same  time  (1515) 
Erasmus  expressed  his  unqualified  admiration  of  the 
young  master's  attainments.  **  What  promising  hopes 
does  Philip  Melancthon  give  us,  who,  yet  a  youth,  yes, 
almost  a  boy,  deserves  equal  esteem  for  his  knowledge 
of  both  languages.  What  sagacity  in  argument,  what 
purity  of  expression,  what  a  rare  and  comprehensive 
knowledge,  what  extensive  reading,  what  delicacy  and 
elegance  of  mind  does  he  not  display !"  Three  years 
later  he  wrote:  ** Christ  designs  this  youth  to  excel  us 
all :  he  will  totally  eclipse  Erasmus."  In  1516  he  lectured 
on  rhetoric,  and  expounded  Livy  and  Cicero :  and  before 
leaving  Tttlnngen  had  published  his  Greek  Grammar. 

Of  the  spiritual  struggles  of  Melancthon  during  this 
period  we  know  nothing.  Hb  great  modesty  prevented 
him  from  giving  publicity  to  the  details  of  his  inner 
history.  Whatever  was  the  mode  in  which  God  was 
preparing  this  chosen  vessel  for  his  service  we  cannot 
discern,  as  in  the  case  of  Luther,  any  crisis,  marked  on 
the  one  side  by  the  anguish  of  felt  guilt  and  agonizing 
efforto  to  satisfy  God's  law,  and  on  the  other  by  rest  in 
the  merito  of  Christ  and  joy  m  the  assurance  of  personal 
salvation.  From  his  earliest  youth  God's  Spirit  seems 
to  have  sanctified  his  mind  through  the  principles  of  the 
divine  Word,  which  he  had  made  the  object  of  the 
most  conscientious  study;  so  that  when  he  was  called 
to  the  assistance  of  Luther,  by  his  personal  experience 
of  the  grace  of  God,  he  had  already  apprehended  the 
great  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  which  he  was 
summoned  to  expound  and  defend.  Called  in  1518, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  Reuchlin,  to  the  Greek 
professorship  at  Wittenberg,  he  declined,  on  his  way 
thither,  invitations  from  both  Ingolstadt  and  Leipsic. 
At  his  arrival,  his  boyish  appearance,  and  his  timid  and 
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Tedring  manners,  caused  a  feeling  of  disappointment; 
but  when,  four  days  later  (Aug.  29),  he  delivered  bis 
Inaogural  lecture, "  On  rtforming  the  Studies  of  Youth^ 
he  won  the  enthusiastic  applause  of  all  his  hearers.  La- 
ther, especially,  was  delighted.  Two  days  afterwards 
he  wrote:  **We  quickly  forgot  all  our  thoughta  about 
his  person  and  stature,  and  rejoiced  and  wondered  at  his 
treatment  of  his  theme.  ...  I  really  desire  no  other 
teacher  of  Greek  so  long  as  he  lives."  And  again,  Sept. 
2,  '*  Philip  has  his  lecture-room  crowded  with  students. 
He  has  especially  infused  an  enthusiasm  for  the  study 
of  Greek  into  the  students  of  theology  of  all  classes." 
This  favorable  opinion  was  only  strengthened  by  fur- 
ther intimacy,  which  revealed  the  extensive  erudition 
of  Melancthon,  and  called  forth  eulpgiums  still  more  ar- 
dent. "A  wonderful  man,  in  whom  everything  is  al- 
most supernatural,  yet  my  most  cherished  and  intimate 
friend"  (Luther  to  Reuchlin,  Dec  14, 1518).  Although 
repeatedly  called  elsewhere,  even  to  France  and  Eng- 
land, he  remained  at  Wittenberg  until  the  close  of  his 
life,  exerting,  by  his  varied  attainments,  marvellous  in- 
dustry, and  simple  piety,  an  influence  second  only  to  that 
of  the  great  Reformer.  Married  in  1520  to  Catharine 
Krapp,  daughter  of  the  burgomaster  of  Wittenberg, 
whom  his  friend  Ctemerarius  describes  as  a  pious  and 
devoted  wife  and  mother,  Melancthon  enjoyed  in  his 
domestic  life  much  happiness,  but  during  his  later  years 
suffered  great  trouble  and  anxiety.  Of  his  two  sons, 
one  died  in  infancy;  Philip  died  in  1603,  a  pious  but 
not  a  gifted  man,  at  one  time  secretary  of  the  Consistory. 
Of  his  two  daughters,  Anna  married  the  learned  but  er- 
ratic and  unprincipled  George  Sabinus,  provost  of  the 
University  of  Konigsberg,  and  died  in  1547 ;  while 
Magdalena  became  the  wife  of  Dr.  Caspar  Reuoer,  after^ 
wards  professor  at  Wittenberg,  and  survived  her  father. 

Melancthon's  last  years  were  embittered  not  only  by 
domestic  griefs,  but  also  by  the  distracted  condition  of 
the  Church.  He  longed  to  be  ddivered,  as  he  said,  from 
the  *^  rcAieB  theoloffica,"  A  violent  cold,  contracted  in 
travelling,  April,  1560,  terminated  in  a  fever,  which 
eventually  proved  fataL  Although  in  much  feebleness, 
he  continued  to  lecture  until  a  week  before  his  death, 
which  occurred  April  19.  Almost  his  last  words  were, 
'*  Nothing  but  heaven."  Two  days  afterwards  his  body 
was  laid  by  the  side  of  that  of  Luther,  where,  on  the 
anniversary  of  his  death,  in  1860,  the  comer-stone  of  a 
monument  to  his  memory  was  laid  with  appropriate 
ceremonies*    It  has  since  been  reared,  in  1869. 

Mekmcthon  as  a  Teacher.  —  His  reputation  as  a 
teacher  gave  him  the  title  otPrmeqator  (jrermama,  and 
attracted  to  Wittenberg  crowds  of  students  not  only 
from  all  parts  of  Germany,  but  also  from  England, 
France,  Poland,  Hungary,  Denmark,  and  even  Italy 
and  Greece.  He  frequently  lectured  to  an  audience  of 
2000.  His  lectures  covered  Old  and  New  Testament 
exegesis,  dogmatic  theology,  the  expUmation  of  the 
principal  Latin  and  Greek  classics,  ethics,  logic,  physics, 
and  occasionally  metaphysics.  In  addition,  he  received 
private  pupils  at  his  house,  and  exercised  over  them  a 
truly  paternal  oversight.  By  his  work  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  many  of  the  schools  of  Germany,  and  more  espe- 
cially by  his  valuable  text^books,  he  continued  for  many 
years  after  his  death  to  exert  a  more  powerful  influence 
than  any  living  teacher,  and  became,  as  Hailam  {Hist, 
of  Lit,  i,  145)  remarks, "  far  above  all  others,  the  founder 
of  general  learning  throughout  Europe."  His  Latin 
Grammar,  prepared  originally  for  his  private  pupils, 
was  almost  universally  adopted  in  Europe,  running 
through  flfty-one  editions,  and  continuing  until  1784  to 
be  the  text-book  even  in  the  Roman  Catholic  schools 
of  Saxony.  His  Greek  Grammar  also  enjoyed  great 
popularity.  Of  his  Terence,  78  editions  had  been  pub- 
lished within  106  years  of  its  first  publication.  He 
also  published  either  scholia  upon  or  expositions  or  par- 
aphrases of  the  De  OfficOs,  LaHus,  De  Oratore,  Orator, 
Topicm,  Bpisties,  and  19  Orations  of  Cicero,  Porcius  La- 
tro,  SaUust,  the  Germama  of  Tacitufs  PUny,  Qutntilian, 


L  xii,  six  orations  of  Demosthenes,  one  of  MBcAnoeiB, 
Lycuigua,  Stobssus,  .£lian,  Ludan,  Thocydides,  Xeno- 
phon,  Plutarch,  Lysis,  Ptolenunis,  selections  from  Ho- 
mer and  Sophocles,  18  tragedies  of  Euripides,  Aristoph- 
anes, Menander,  19th  Idyl  of  Theocritus,  Tyrtasaa,  So- 
lon, Theognii,  Calimachus,  Pindar,  EmpedodeajVitgil, 
Ovid,  the  Miles  of  Plautus,  and  the  Theognis  of  Seneca, 
in  addition  to  composing  891  Latin  and  Greek  odea. 
His  style  (pentM  €UoeHdi  PhUqfpieum),  which  is  said,  in 
purity  of  diction  and  correctness  of  classical  taste,  to 
excel  even  that  of  Erasmus,  for  a  time  was  regarded  in 
the  schools  as  a  model,  even  to  the  exclusion  of  Cioero 
and  Qnintilian. 

In  philosophy,  although,  in  hb  first  edition  of  his  Loa 
Communes,  he  sympathizes  with  Luther's  antagoniam  to 
Aristotle,  yet  he  soon  learned  to  distinguish  between 
the  use  and  the  abuse  of  that  author,  and,  while  oqd- 
demning  Aristotle  as  perverted  by  Romish  scholastidsm, 
he  effectually  employed  him  in  his  true  meaning  aa  an 
important  aid  to  the  student  of  theology  for  the  detec- 
tion of  sophistry  and  the  attainment  of  a  clear  method 
of  thought.  He  declared  that  he  had  never  undentood 
the  use  of  philosophy  until  he  had  apprehended  the 
pure  doctrine  of  the  GoepeL  Among  his  philosophical 
works  were  an  Epitome  of  Moral  PhUosopJof ;  Elemenis 
of  Ethics;  Explanation  of  Aristotl^s  Ethics  f  CommesH 
tary  on  ArittoU^s  Politics;  Elements  of  Rhetoric;  Log- 
ical Questions;  and  dissertations  on  various  ethical  sub- 
jects, such  as  oaths,  contracts,  etc  For  many  years  in- 
struction in  these  works  was  die  regular  course  in  ethics 
in  most  of  the  schools  of  Protestant  Germany.  A  writer 
before  quoted  pronounces  them  *^more  dear,  el^^ant, 
and  better  arranged  than  those  of  Aristotle  himself  or 
his  commentators"  (Hallam's  Liierature,  ii,  50).  He  was 
the  author,  also,  of  an  elementary  text-book  of  physacs, 
and  a  sketch  of  universal  history,  from  the  creadon  to 
the  Reformation  (Chronicon  Carionis),  His  misoella- 
neons  orations,  lectures,  and  essays  fill  over  two  voliunea 
of  the  Corpus  Reformatorum, 

Melancthon  as  a  Theologian  and  Reformer, — But  it  is 
with  Melancthon  as  a  theologian  that  we  have  chiefly 
to  do.  He  never  entered  the  ministry,  and  therefore 
performed  his  work  in  the  Church  entirely  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  a  layman.  Immediately  upon  going  to  l^t- 
tenberg  he  identified  himself  with  the  Reformation, 
which  had  begun  the  preceding  year.  During  his  first 
fall  and  winter  there  he  delivered  lectures  on  Titos,  fo1-» 
lowing  them  by  a  course  on  the  PSalms,  Matthew,  and 
Romans.  His  published  exegetical  lectures  embrace,  in 
addition,  Grenesis,  Proverbs,  Ecdesiastes,  Isaiah,  Jere- 
miah, Lamentations,  Daniel,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  Mala- 
chi,  John,  Corinthians,  Coloasians,  and  Timothy.  His 
lectures  on  Romans  and  Corinthians  were  published  by 
Luther  without  the  author's  knowledge.  Extempora- 
neous explanations  of  the  Groepels,  during  a  later  period 
of  his  life,  delivered  on  Sundays  at  his  residence,  were 
committed  to  writing  by  some  of  his  hearers,  and^  after 
revision  by  Pezel,  were  published  under  the  title  of 
Postils, 

He  accompanied  Luther  to  the  Ldpsic  Pispntation 
(1519),  at  which  he  remained  a  mere  spectator,  but  af- 
terwards published  a  letter  to  (Eoolampadins,  in  which 
he  gave  a  sucdnct  account  of  the  discnsdon.  Though 
written  in  the  best  spirit,  it  provoked  a  very  bitter  re- 
ply from  Dr.  Eck,  in  which,  while  acknowledging  Me- 
lancthon's pre-eminence  as  a  grammarian,  he  expressed 
the  utmost  contempt  for  his  theological  attainments, 
and  advised  him  thereafter  to  confine  his  attention  to 
classical  pursuits,  and  not  to  attempt  to  enter  a  hig:her 
sphere.  The  reply  of  Melancthon  is  brief  and  modest, 
but  the  indignation  of  Luther  manifested  itsdf  in  a  ae- 
verer  answer,  in  which  he  pronounced  Melancthon  bet- 
ter versed  in  Scripture  than  all  the  Ecks  together. 
During  the  same  year  Melancthon  recdved  the  degree 
ofB.D. 

Eariy  in  1521,  under  the  assumed  name  of  Didymos 
Faventinus,  he  publiahed  an  apology  for  the  Reforma* 
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tioo,  in  reply  to  Emser  (Rhadinns).  About  Eister  of 
the  same  year  he  laid  the  foondation  of  ProtesUint  sys- 
tematic theology  by  the  publication  of  his  Loci  Com^ 
tmna  «ac  Bypotjfpo9e$  Tkeotogica,  It  originated  from 
t  very  brief  summary  of  doctrine,  prepared  for  his  pri- 
vate use,  which  was  afterwards  deUvered  to  his  pupils, 
as  an  introduction  to  his  lectures  on  Romans,  and  pub- 
lished by  them  without  his  consent  or  revision.  The 
Loci  Commtmey  were  intended  to  take  the  place  of  this 
meagre,  and,  to  its  author,  very  unsatisfactory  sketch. 
They  are  marked  by  the  deameas  of  method  and  purity 
of  style  for  which  Melancthon  was  distinguished.  Lu- 
ther declared  that  the  little  book  could  not  be  refuted, 
and  that  it  was  worthy  not  only  of  immortality,  but 
ereo  of  canonical  authority.  Chemnitz  aiBrms  that 
Luther  often  remarked  in  private  conversation  that 
there  was  more  solid  doctrine  contained  in  it  than  in 
any  other  volume  since  the  days  of  the  apostles.  The 
same  author  quotes  the  Romish  theologian,  Alphonao 
de  Zamara,  as  declaring :  "  It  expUins  its  doctrinal  state- 
ments in  such  appropriate  and  accurate  terms,  and,  by  a 
methodical  treatment,  renders  them  so  clear  and  strong, 
that  it  is  injuring  the  papal  power  more  than  all  other 
writingB  of  the  Lutherans."  Erasmus  termed  it  **a 
wondrous  army,  ranged  in  order  of  batde  against  the 
Pharisaic  tyranny  of  false  teachers;"  and  Calvin,  **So 
beantifttl  is  the  proof  that  it  aflbrdS)  that  the  most  per- 
fect simptid^  is  the  noblest  method  of  handling  the 
Christian  doctrine."  The  couplet  of  Selnecker  was  of- 
ten repeated: 

"Non  mclfor  liber  est  nlhis  post  biblia  Christ!, 
<^am  qoi  doctrinae,  corpnsque,  lociqne  vocatur.** 

During  thejiuthoPs  life  it  passed  through  over  sixty 
editions,  but  was  subjected  to  constant  changes.  The 
only  exception  of  any  moment  taken  within  the  Lu- 
theran Church  to  the  first  edition  is  against  its  state- 
ment of  the  doctrine  of  the  freedom  of  the  will,  to  which 
Hntter  and  others  have  objected  that  it  inclines  towards 
fataliaoL  Seckendorf,  on  the  contrary,  claims  that  on 
this  point  it  was  misundefstood.  In  1SS6  the  objection- 
able sentence,  ^^  All  things  happen  necessarily,"  was  omit- 
ted. After  1548  the  work  was  greatly  enlarged,  and  so 
fiff  changed  on  that  subject  as  to  seem  far  more  in  har- 
mony with  the  teaching  of  Erasmus  than  that  of  Lu- 
ther. It  was  repeatedly  translated  into  the  German. 
The  translation  cf  Justus  Jonas  was  revised  by  Luther, 
who  suggested  that,  while  the  artides  on  justification 
and  tht  holy  supper  were  well  treated,  th^  were  not 
Boffidently  fulL  A  French  translation  appeared,  with 
the  commendation  of  Calvin,  in  1546,  and  one  into  Ital- 
ian (1534  or  1585)  found  eager  readers  even  at  Rome. 
There  were  also  Ihitch  and  Wendic  versions.  Portions 
of  it  have  been  translated  into  English — **  On  the  Divine 
Essence,"  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Sdsa,  in  the  Evangelical  RevitWy 
xii,  1-46;  **0n  the  Nature  of  Sm,"  Theological  Essayt 
Jrtm  the  Friiteeton  Review^  p.  218-228.  It  was  attacked 
by  the  pafMst,  Richard  Smyth,  of  England,  and  defended 
by  Panlus  ab  Eitren,  a  Hamburg  theologian,  who  pre- 
pared an  edition  with  additional  notes,  and  citations 
fnm  the  Ihthen.  The  renowned  Loci  Theologici  of 
Chemnitz  Is  a  commentary  upon  it.  Similar  commen- 
taries were  written  by  Pretorius,  Pezd,  Strigel,  and  Fa- 
farichis,  while  Spangenberg,  Sohn,  Mayer,  and  Hemmin- 
gios  have  prepared  abridgments.  For  many  years  it 
continued  to  be  a  text-book  in  the  Lutheran  schools, 
until  supplanted  by  Hutter^s  Compend. 

Daring  Luther's  absence  at  the  Wartburg,  the  care 
ef  the  Refonnation  rested  mainly  upon  Melancthon. 
^Vlth  great  ability  he  defended  Luther  against  the  the- 
ologians of  Paris,  but  found  himself  unable  to  withstand 
theaConn  of  fanatidsm  which  arose  among  some  of  his 
fanner  friends.  He  was  even  for  a  time  greatly  in 
(knbt  as  to  whether  the  pretensions  of  Carlstadt  and 
the  Zwickau  prophets  might  not  be  true,  and  received 
frnn  Lather  a  reproof  because  he  dealt  with  them  with 
10  moch  mildnesa.   Without  any  reserve,  he  insisted  on 


his  own  inability  to  meet  the  crisis,  and  urged  the  re- 
turn of  Luther  as  the  only  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

After  Luther's  return,  be  was  diligently  occupied  in 
revising  the  translation  of  the  Bible — a  work  in  which 
his  philological  attainments  were  at  several  periods  of 
invaluable  service  to  the  Chureh.  In  1522  Luther  wrote 
to  Spalatine,  asking  that  Melancthon  might  be  relieved 
of  teaching  the  dassics,  in  order  to  devote  his  entire 
time  to  theology,  but  the  latter  objected,  and  preferred 
even  to  cease  his  theological  instructiona  In  1526, 
however,  he  was  formally  appointed  professor  of  theol- 
ogy. During  the  two  succeeding  years  he  was  the  prin- 
dpal  member  of  the  commission  to  visit  the  churches 
and  chureh-schoolB  of  Thuringia.  The  A  rtides  of  Vit- 
itaUoHf  prepared  in  connection  with  this  commission, 
to  give  the  ministers  some  directions  concerning  their 
preaching  and  teaching,  are  sometimes  regarded  as  the 
earliest  confession  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  The  im- 
portance which  they  attach  to  the  preaching  of  the  law, 
in  order  to  guard  against  the  abuse  of  the  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith,  excited  the  opposition  of  AgricoU 
and  others,  and  led  to  a  conference  at  Torgau  (q.  v.), 
November,  1527,  in  which  the  position  of  Melancthon 
was  approved.  In  February,  1529,  he  accompanied  his 
prince  to  the  Diet  of  Spires,  and  assisted  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  Protest,  presented  April  19th,  from  which  the 
friends  of  the  Reformation  obtained  the  name  Protes- 
tants. A  few  months  later,  October  1-3,  he  participated, 
together  with  Luther,  Brentius,  and  others,  in  the  Collo- 
quy at  Marburg  (q.  v.)  with  Zwingle  and  his  adherents. 
In  1580  he  accompanied  the  evangeUcal  princes  to  the 
Diet  of  Augsburg,  and  there,  on  the  basis  of  the  seven- 
teen artides  prepared  by  Luther  at  Schwabach,  elabo- 
rated the  A  ugtburg  Cor^esdon,  which  was  presented  to 
the  emperor  June  25.  During  its  preparation  the  work 
was  repeatedly  revised  by  Luther,  then  at  Cobuig,  in  al- 
most diuly  correspondence  with  Melancthon.  "  Melanc- 
thon, then,  was  by  pre-eminence  the  composer  of  the 
Confession,  not  as  a  private  individual,  but  as  chief  of  a 
body  of  adviserB,  without  whose  concurrence  nothing 
was  fixed;  Luther,  by  pre-eminence,  as  the  divinely- 
called  representative  of  the  Chureh,  its  author."  For  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  relation  which  Melancthon 
sustained  to  the  Augsburg  Confession,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  Krauth's  Contervatite  Reformation,  p.  201-267. 
The  h}^thesi8  of  the  rationalist  RUckert,  that  Me- 
lancthon intended  by  it  to  effect  a  compromise  with 
Rome,  and  that,  for  this  purpose,  a  conspiracy  was 
formed  to  keep  Luther  in  ignorance  of  the  plan,  is  there 
oompletdy  overthrown.  Melancthon's  excessive  love 
of  peace,  and  his  demre  to  bring  together  into  an  or- 
ganic union  all  the  Protestant  churches,  caused  him  in 
after  years  to  forget  that  the  Augsbui^  Confession  was 
the  work  of  the  Church,  and  not  his  own;  for  he  fdt 
himself  at  Uberty  to  publish  numerous  revised  editions, 
in  which  he  made  firequent  changes.  These  changes, 
originating  the  distinction  between  the  Variata  and  In- 
variatOj  almost  caused  a  rupture  with  Luther,  and  ulti- 
matdy  resulted  in  controversies  which  imperilled  the 
life  of  the  Lutheran  churches.  Notwithstanding  these 
changes,  it  cannot  be  proved  that  his  personal  convic- 
tions were  at  any  succeeding  period  actually  different 
from  the  teaching  of  the  unaltered  Confession.  He  re- 
peatedly declared,  until  the  dose  of  his  life,  that  his  faith 
was  unchanged.  His  object  in  the  alterations  was  sim- 
ply to  generalize  those  statements  which  were  so  spe- 
cific in  their  declaration  of  the  Lutheran  faith  as  to  pre- 
vent the  endorsement  of  the  adherents  of  Calvin  and 
others.  He  was  constantly  seeking  for  a  generic  form 
of  agreement  in  which  the  specific  differences  might  be 
lost  sight  of.  He  remained  at  Augsburg  until  late  in 
September,  employed  in  fruitless  negotiations  with  the 
Romish  theologians.  The  confutation  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession,  presented  August  8,  led  him  in  reply  to  pre- 
pare the  Apology — a  masterpiece  which  the  Lutheran 
Church  has  prized  so  highly  as  to  number  it  among  her 
symliols. 
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His  Cutechism  {Cateckeais  PuerUis)  appeared  in  1582. 
In  1535  and  1536  be  was  actively  engaged  in  negotia- 
tions with  Bucer  to  secure  a  union  of  the  Protestant 
churcheft  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Sapper.  As  the 
result  of  these  efforts,  the  Wittenberg  Concord  was 
signed  May  28, 1 536.  In  February ,  1 537,  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  convention  at  Smalcald,  and  signed  the  A  r- 
tidesy  with  the  proviso  that  he  would  acknowledge  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  pope,  jure  humanOf  if  the  lat- 
ter would  permit  the  preaching  of  the  pure  GospeL  In 
the  negotiations  with  the  papists  at  Worms  (1540),  and 
at  Ratisbon  (1541),  he  was  the  principal  theologian  of 
the  Protestants.  At  the  latter  conference  his  oompro- 
mising  spirit  acceded  to  articles  clothed  in  such  ambig- 
uous language  as  to  admit  the  interpretation  either  of 
an  affirmation  or  a  denial  of  the  doctrine  of  justification 
by  faith;  but  the  object  of  the  conference  failed,  because 
of  an  irreconcilable  difference  concerning  the  externals 
of  religion,  in  which  Melancthon  displayed  more  than 
his  ordinary  firmness.  In  1542  and  1543  he  was  em- 
ployed by  the  archbishop  and  elector  of  Cologne  to  su- 
perintend the  introduction  of  the  Reformation  into  his 
territories.  The  book  of  instruction  prepared  in  c<»i- 
nection  with  this  work  excited  the  indignation  of  Lu- 
ther against  Melancthon,  until  the  latter  assured  him 
that  Bucer  was  alone  responsible  for  the  article  on  the 
Lord's  Supper.  Early  in  1545,  at  the  request  of  the 
elector,  he  prepared  a  pamphlet  on  The  Reformaiion  of 
Wittenberg,  which  was  sent  to  the  Council  of  Trent  as  a 
summary  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Lutheran  Reformers. 
After  the  death  of  Luther,  in  1546,  he  was  the  acknowl- 
edged head  of  the  Reformation,  but  unfortunately  be- 
came again  involved  in  negotiations  with  the  papists, 
to  whom  he  made  the  most  remarkable  concessions. 
His  connection  with  the  Leipeic  Interim  (1548)  was  the 
most  unfortunate  act  of  his  life.  Under  the  form  of  an 
apparent  compromise,  he  pelded  to  the  papists  many 
of  the  most  essential  points  of  difference  between  them 
and  the  Protestants.  ^  He  was  willing  to  tolerate  both 
a  popedom  and  a  hierarchy,  stripped,  however,  of  divine 
rights,  and  deprived  of  all  power  in  matters  of  faith. 
The  relation  of  faith  to  works,  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
sacraments,  might,  in  his  estimation,  be  veiled  in  a  judi- 
cious obscurity  of  phrase."  In  every  part  of  the  evan- 
gelical Church  the  Interim  was  most  violently  resisted, 
and  his  connection  with  it  strongly  condemned.  In 
addition  to  private  rebukes  from  Calvin  and  Brentius, 
Agricola,  Flacius,  and  others  publicly  attacked  him.  In 
1550  he  published  hU  Explanation  of  the  Nicene  Creed, 
and  in  the  succeeding  year  the  Confesaio  Saxotdca,  in 
which  be  had  gained  courage  to  entirely  repudiate  the 
concessions  of  the  Interim,  In  1552  he  was  engaged  in 
a  controversy  with  Osiander,  who  had  confomided  justi- 
fication with  sanctification;  in  1553  he  published  brief 
treatises  against  Schwenckfeldt  and  Stancar,  and  in  1554 
his  Examen  OnUnandonim,  a  brief  outline  of  doctrinal, 
ethical,  and  polemical  theology,  for  the  use  of  candi- 
dates for  the  ministry.  His  efforts  during  his  last  years 
to  unite  the  followers  of  Calvin  with  those  of  Lather, 
and  his  attendance  at  another  religious  conference  at 
Worms  (1557)  with  the  papists,  were  equally  unsuc- 
cessful. 

Melancthon  was  nndoubtedly  the  great  theologian  of 
the  Lutheran  Reformation.  Yet  the  very  gifts  which 
were  of  such  great  service  in  reducing  the  purified  doc- 
trine to  a  connected  system,  and  organizing  the  outward 
form  of  the  Church,  constantly  tempted  him  to  seek  for 
external  union,  even  at  the  expense  of  principles  es- 
sential to  all  true  inner  harmony.  This  tendency,  fo»- 
tered  by  his  classical  tastes  and  natural  amiability  and 
timidity,  rendered  him  very  unsafe  as  a  leader,  although 
so  strong  when  under  the  guidance  of  a  firmer  will,  as 
that  of  Luther.  It  is  to  this  that  Calvin  referred  when 
he  heard  of  Melancthon's  death :  "  O,  Philip  Melanc- 
thon !  for  it  is  upon  thee  whom  I  call,  upon  thee,  who 
now  livest  with  Christ  in  God,  and  art  waiting  for  us, 
until  we  shaH  attain  that  blessed  rest.     A  hundred 


times,  worn  out  with  fiitigae  and  overwhelmed  with 
care,  thou  hast  laid  thy  head  upon  my  breast  and  said, 
Would  €rod  I  might  die  here.  And  a  thousand  times 
since  then  I  have  earnestly  desired  that  it  had  been 
granted  us  to  be  together.  Certainly  thou  wouldst 
have  been  more  valiant  to  face  danger,  and  stronger  to 
despise  hatred,  and  bolder  to  disregard  false  accusa- 
tions." 

Literature, — ^The  first  edition  of  his  collected  works 
was  published  at  Basle,  1541 ;  the  sectHid,  edited  by  his 
son-in-law,  Peucer,  Wittenberg,  1562-64  (4  vol&  foL). 
The  most  valuable  is  that  of  the  Corpus  R^ormatorum, 
edited  by  Bretschneider  and  Bindseil  (1834-60,  28  vols. 
foL).  A  complete  catalogue  of  Melancthon's  writings, 
and  of  their  different  editions,  etc,  was  publisbed  by  H. 
£.  Bindseil,  entitled  Bibliotheca  MeUmcthomana  (Halle, 
1868,  8vo,  28  pp.).  The  tercentenary  of  Melancthon's 
decease  has  called  forth  a  large  number  of  addresaes  and 
essays  to  celebrate  his  memory.  Besides  the  admirable 
orations  of  Domer,  Kahnis,  and  Rothe,  are  W.  Thilo, 
Melancthon  in  the  Sennce  of  the  Moljf  Scripiure»;  F.  A. 
Nitzelnadel,  Philip  Melancthon,  the  Teacher  of  Germa- 
mff  W.  Beyschlag,  PhiL  Mel,  a  Sketch  in  Church  His- 
tory; F.  W.  Genthe,  Oration  at  EislAen;  H.  Keil,  /xra- 
daiU)  PhiL  Melancthonis ;  H.  K.  Sack,  a  Sermon  at 
Magddmrg ;  C  Schlottmann,  De  PhiL  Mel.  reipuhliote 
literaria  Reformator ;  J.  Classen,  Melancthonis  Reiaiions 
to  Franffort-^m-the'Main,  Other  works  have  been 
published  upon  some  of  the  pupils  and  friends  of  Me- 
lancthon; e.  g.  J.  Classen,  on  Jacob  Micyllus,  rector  at 
Frankfort,  and  professor  in  Heidelberg,  1526  to  1558; 
£.  W.  Lohn,  on  Dr.  Caspar  Creutziger  (Cmdger),  a  pu- 
pil of  both  Melancthon  and  Luther,  Reb.  Tagmann,  on 
Petrus  Yincentius  of  Breslau.  The  earlier  life  of  Me- 
lancthon was  written  bv  his  friend  Camerarius.  The 
Annates  VHcb,  in  voL  xxviii,  Corp.  Ref.,  afford  the  rich- 
est biographical  material.  Biographies  have  been  writ- 
ten by  Camerarius  (1566),  Strobel  (1777),  Niemeyer 
(1817),  KOthe  (1829),  Facius  (1832),  Ulenbeig  (1836), 
Heyd  (1839),  Galle  (1840),-Matthe8  (1841),  Ledderhoee 
(1847),Wohlfahrt  (1860),  C.  Schmidt  (1861),  Meurer, 
Plank  (1866),  and  others.  Those  accessible  to  English 
readers  are  the  valuable  but  brief  sketch  by  Dr.  F.  A. 
Cox,  aiid  an  excellent  translation  of  Ledderbose  by  Dr. 
G.  F.  Krotel  (Phila.  1855).  See  also  Krauth's  Conaerva- 
five  Reformation,  p.  220  sq.;  Seckendorfs  Historin  Lu- 
theranistni;  Ranke,  Hist.  Ref,  p,  132;  Cunningham,  Re^ 
formers  f  D'Aubigne,//u/.i2e/i,97,825;  JSvBATd,£tudes 
sur  la  Renaissance ;  Hardwick,  Hist,  Ref,  p.  30  sq. ;  Bur^ 
net.  Hist,  Ref, ;  Gieseler,  Church  IlisL  voL  iv,  ch.  i ;  Mos- 
heim,  Eccles,  Hist,vo\,  iii ;  Hagenbach, Kirdungesch,  vol. 
iii ;  Fisher,  Hist,  R^,  p.  97  sq. ;  Domer,  Gesch,  der  pro- 
testant,  Theologie,  p.  108,  320,  829;  BUfUotheea  Sacra, 
1846,  p.  301;  1864,  p.  448;  JahrbuchdeutscherTheoLvoL 
X,  pt  i,  p.  185 ;  1870,  iii,  503 ;  iv,  615 ;  Mercersburff  Rev, 
1850,  p.  825 ;  Kitto,  Joum,  Sac  Lit,  1854,  p.  185 ;  Meth, 
Qu,  Rev,  1855,  p.  163;  1860,  p.  676;  Studien  u,  Kritiken, 
1859,  voL  ii;  Brit,  and  For,  £v.  Rev,  1861,  Jan.;  1868, 
Oct.;  Am,  TheoL  Rev,  1861,  April;  1860,  p.  529;  Amer, 
Presbyt,  Rev,  1861,  p.  261 ;  Zeitschr,f,  vissensch,  TheoL 
1871,  vol.  ii,  art,  vuL     (H.  E.  J.) 

Meliuiglsts  (or  Convulsionlsts)  is  the  name 
of  a  degenerate  sect  of  Jansenists  (q.  v.).  It  originated 
in  1727,  upon  the  decease  of  Fran90is  de  Paris.  He  had 
been  noted  for  his  piety  and  a8(»ticism,  and,  now  that 
he  had  left  his  earUily  abode,  multitudes  flocked  to  his 
grave,  and  there,  in  various  ways,  testified  their  super- 
stitious regard  and  veneration*  Marvellous  cures  were 
claimed  to  be  wrought  there,  and  miracles  were  said  to 
be  performed.  Strong  religious  emotions  were  mani- 
fested, and  some  were  seized  with  convulsions.  Some 
were  endowed  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  and  predicted 
the  overthrow  of  Church  and  Sute.  Many  of  the  fa- 
natics themselves  claimed  that  their  miraculous  doings 
were  divinely  inspired,  while  others  ascribed  them  to 
evil  influences.  Those  who  considered  these  curiona 
works  inspired  by  evil  influences  were  called  "  Discern^ 
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mtiif"  while  the  belieTen  received  the  name  of  Melons 
ijitts^  because  thej  uipposed  themselves  partly  actively, 
IMtftly  pasnveiy  inspired.  The  superstition  and  fanati- 
L'iam  which  prevailed  at  Fran9ois'8  grave  soon  alter  his 
death  were  not  wholly  confined  to  the  common  people, 
but  were  shared  by  a  considerable  number  of  men  of 
rsnk  and  learning.  These  religious  excesses,  however, 
tended  to  create  a  general  prejudice  against  Jansenism, 
and  really  ruined  the  cause — at  least  in  France ;  or,  as 
Yolialre  aptly  remarks,  "The  grave  of  St. Francois  of 
Paris  became  the  grave  of  Jansenism."     (R.  S.  K.) 

Melaoia,  St.,  called  thk  Younger,  a  Roman  lady 
of  a  noble  family,  who  was  born  about  A.D.  9^,  became 
a  convert  to  Christianity  and  founded  a  convent  in 
Palestine,  and  subsequently  a  monastery  near  Mount 
Calrory.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  Roman  consul, 
sod  one  of  the  many  noble  ladies  of  the  Eternal  City 
who  joined  the  cause  of  the  Christians.  She  died  in 
439,  and  her  death  is  commemorated  by  the  Church  of 
Rome  Dec.  31.  See  Mac^,  Hist,  de  Sainie-MitanU  (Paris, 
1729, 12mo). 

Melati'ah  (Heb.  Melatyah',  l^^a^^,  deliverance  of 
Jehovah;  Sept.  MaXWa^,  but  most  copies  omit),  a  Gib- 
eonite  who  repaired  part  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  on 
the  northern  side,  after  the  return  from  Babylon  (Neb. 
iji,7).     aa446. 

Mel'chi  (MsXxi,  for  Hebw  *^!S?^)  my  ^Sf)y  ^^^  name 
of  two  of  Christ's  maternal  ancestors.  See  Genealogy 
OF  Jesus  Chbist. 

1.  The  son  of  Addi  and  father  (maternal  grandfather) 
of  Neri  or  Neriah  (Luke  iii,  28) ;  probably  identical  with 
the  Maaseiaii  of  2  Chron.  xxxiv,  8). 

2.  The  son  of  Janna  and  father  of  Levi,  fourth  in  as- 
cent from  the  Yiigin  Mary  (Luke  iii,  24).  B.C.  much 
ante  22. 

Melclll'ah  (Heb.  MaH^ah,  TV^'shT^,  Jehovah's  king ; 
Sept.  McXxfac)f  a  priest,  the  father  of  Pashur  (Jer.  xxi, 
1);  elwwhere  called  Malchiah  (Jer.  xxxviii,!;  Neh. 
xi  12)  and  Malchijah  (1  Chron.  ix,  12). 

Melchi'asCMcXxtac),  the  Greek  form  (in  the  Apoc- 
rvpha)  of  the  Heb.  Malchiah  ;  namelv,  (a)  1  Esdr.  ix, 
26;  (6)  1  Esdr.  ix,  82 ;  (c)  1  Esdr.  ix, 44. 

Merchidl  (MfXxct^X)))  a  person  whose  son  Char- 
mb  was  one  of  the  three  goveniors  of  Bethulia  (Judith 
vi  15).  The  Vulgate  has  a  different  reading,  making 
Charaiis  the  same  as  Gothoniel;  and  the  Peshito  gives 
the  name  Manthajel. 

Melchior,  the  name  attributed  in  Romish  legends 
to  one  of  the  wise  men  who  visited  the  infant  Saviour. 
SeeMAGL 

Melohior,  Albrbcht  Wilhblm,  a  German  theo- 
kigian,  was  bom  at  Herbom  March  12, 1685.     His  fa- 
ther, who  died  in  1690,  was  superintendent  and  professor 
of  theok)gf.    Albiecht  commenced  his  academic  course 
at  Dniabnrg,  bat  continued  his  studies  at  the  university 
at  Franecker.    He  paid  special  attention  to  Oriental 
languages  and  literature.    He  finished  his  studies  at 
Utrecht,  and  returned  to  Duisburg.    He  was  in  1709 
inataUed  as  minister  at  Mtlhlheim,  and  made  professor  of 
tbeobgy  at  Hanau  in  1718.     Upon  taking  this  position 
he  delivered  an  essay,  De  religione  et  verm  reliffionu  cri- 
tnik.   In  1723  he  waa  called  to  a  professorship  of  the- 
^'^fi^  and  Church  histoiy  at  Franecker,  where  he  died, 
Aug.  11, 1738.    Melchior  made  quite  a  name  for  himself 
in  the(4ogical  literature.    He  published  several  dog- 
raaiic  and  exegetical  dissertations  to  prove  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  miracles  of  Christ.    A  list  of  all  his  pro- 
(lactioDs,  of  minor  value  at  present,  is  given  by  Doring, 
(idtkrte  TheoL  DeuischL  s.  v. 

ICelchlB'edec  (Heb.  v-vii).    See  Melchizedek. 

ICelchi-Bhn'a  (l  Sam.  xiv,  49;  xxxi,  2).    See 
Malchishua. 

Melchites  or  Melekitrs  (from  Tl^Pi  a  king),  i.  e. 
BogaHstMj  is  the  name  given  to  those  Syriac,  Egyptian, 


and  other  Christians  of  the  Levant,  who  acknowledge 
the  authority  of  the  pope  and  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  Bome.  Excepting  some  few  points  of  little 
or  no  importance,  which  relate  only  to  ceremonies  and 
ecclesiastical  discipline,  the  Melchites  are  in  every  re- 
spect professed  Greeks;  but  they  are  governed  by  a  par- 
ticular patriarch,  who  assumes  the  title  of  Patriarch  of 
Antioch.  Their  origin  is  referred*to  the  labors  of  the 
Jesuits  in  the  17th  century,  and  the  name  of  Melchites 
was  given  to  them  because  they  agreed  with  the  Greeks 
who  submitted  to  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  and  was 
designed  by  their  enemies  to  brand  them  with  the  re- 
proach of  having  done  so  merely  in  conformity  to  the 
religion  of  the  emperor.  They  celebrate  mass  in  the 
Arabic  language,  use  unleavened  bread  in  the  Eucha- 
rist, and  their  priests  (not  their  bishops)  are  allowed  to 
marry.  They  have  also  some  monastic  establishments, 
whose  inmates  fuUow  the  rule  of  St.  Basil,  the  common 
rule  of  all  the  Greek  monks.  See  Farrar,  fkclet.  JUicU  f 
Eadie,  EccUs,  Cyclop,  ,*  Neale,  Hist,  East.  Church,  ch.  ii, 
7 ;  Neander,  Church  Hist,  iii,  176. 

Melchiz'edek  (Heb.  Malki'-Tse'dek,  pnx-^xbiO. 

•     •  • 

king  of  righteousness,  L  e.  righteous  king,  comp.  Heb.  vii, 
2 ;  Sept.  and  N.  T.  MtXxuxidiK,  and  so  Anglicized  in  the 
N.  T. "  Melchisedec ;"  Josephus,  MeXx^rt^imyC)  A  nt,  i,  10, 
2),  the  "  priest  of  the  most  high  God,"  and  king  of  Sa- 
lem, who  went  forth  to  meet  Abraham  on  his  return 
from  the  pursuit  of  Chedorlaomer  and  his  allies,  who 
had  carried  Lot  away  captive.  The  interview  is  de- 
scribed as  having  occurred  in  the  ^  valley  of  Shaveh  (or 
the  level  valley),  which  is  the  king's  valley."  He 
brought  refreshment,  described  in  the  general  terms  of 
**  bread  and  wine,"  for  the  fatigued  warriors,  and  be- 
stowed his  blessing  upon  their  leader,  who,  in  return, 
gave  to  the  royal  priest  a  tenth  of  all  the  spoil  which 
had  been  acquired  in  his  expedition  (Gen.  xiv,  18, 20). 
B.C.  cir.  2080.  See  Abraham.  In  one  of  the  Messianic 
Psalms  (ex,  4)  it  is  foretold  that  the  Messiah  should  be 
**a  priest  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek;"  which  the 
author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (vi,  20)  cites  as 
showing  that  Melchizedek  was  a  type  of  Christ,  and  the 
Jews  themselves,  certainly,  on  the  authority  of  this  pas- 
sage of  the  Psalms,  regarded  Melchizedek  as  a  type  of 
the  regal-priesthood,  higher  than  that  of  Aaron,  to  which 
the  Messiah  should  belong.  The  bread  and  wine  which 
were  set  forth  on  the  table  of  ^ow^-bread,  was  also  sup- 
posed to  be  represented  by  the  bread  and  wine  which 
the  king  of  Salem  brought  forth  tOtAbraham  (Sch5tt- 
gen,  Hor.JIeb,  ii,  615).  In  the  following  discussions  re- 
specting his  person,  office,  and  locality,  we  chiefly  follow 
the  articles  in  Kitto's  and  Smith's  Dictionaries. 

There  is  something  surprising  and  mysterious  in  the 
first  appearance  of  Melchizedek,  and  in  the  subsequent 
references  to  him.  Bearing  a  title  which  Jews  in  afler- 
ages  would  recognise  as  designating  their  own  sover- 
eign, bringing  gifts  which  recall  to  Christians  the  Lord's 
Supper,  this  Canaanite  crosses  for  a  moment  the  path 
of  Abraham,  and  is  im hesitatingly  recognised  as  a  per- 
son of  higher  spiritual  rank  than  the  friend  of  Grod. 
Disappearing  as  suddenly  as  he  came  in,  he  is  lost  to 
the  sacred  writings  for  a  thousand  years,  and  then  a  few 
emphatic  words  for  another  moment  bring  him  into 
sight  as  a  type  of  the  coming  Lord  of  David.  Once 
more,  after  another  thousand  years,  the  Hebrew  Chris- 
tians are  taught  to  see  in  him  a  proof  that  it  was  the 
consistent  purpose  of  God  to  abolish  the  Levitical  priest- 
hood. His  person,  his  office,  his  relation  to  Christ,  and 
the  scat  of  his  sovereignty,  have  given  rise  to  innumer- 
able discussions,  which  even  now  can  scarcely  be  consid- 
ered as  settled.  Hence  the  faith  of  early  ages  ventured 
to  invest  his  person  with  superstitious  awe.  A  myste- 
rious supremacy  came  also  to  be  assigned  to  him  ("  the 
great  high-priest,"  Philo,  0pp.  ii,  84)  by  reason  of  his 
having  received  tithes  from  the  Hebrew  patriarch ;  and 
on  this  point  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (vii,  1-10)  ex- 
patiates strongly.     But  the  Jews,  in  admitting  this  of- 
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ficUl  or  penonal  soperiority  of  Melcbizedek  to  Almi- 
ham,  Bought  to  account  for  it  by  alleging  that  the  loval 
priest  was  no  other  than  Shem,  the  moat  pious  of  Noah's 
sons,  who,  aooording  to  the  shorter  chronology,  might 
have  lived  to  the  time  of  Abraham  (Bochart,  PhtUeff,  ii, 
1),  and  who,  as  a  survivor  of  the  deluge,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  authorised  by  the  superior  dignity  of  old  age 
to  Uess  even  the  father  of  the  faithful,  and  entitled,  as 
the  paramount  lord  of  Canaan  (Gren.  ix,  26),  to  convey 
(ziv,  19)  his  right  to  Abraham.  Jerome,  in  his  Ep,  Ixziii, 
ad  Evan^um  (in  0pp.  1,438),  which  is  entirely  devoted 
to  a  consideration  of  the  person  and  dwelling-plaoe  of 
Melchizedek,  states  that  this  was  the  prevailing  opinion 
of  the  Jews  in  his  time ;  and  it  is  ascribed  to  the  Sa- 
maritans by  Epiphanius  {Hctr,  Iv,  6,  p.  472).  It  was 
afterwards  embraced  by  Luther  and  Melancthon,  by  H. 
Broughton,  Selden,  Lightfoot  (Chor.  Marco  pram,  ch. 
X,  1,  §  2),  Jackson  (On  the  Creed,  bk.  ix,  §  2),  and  by 
many  others.  Equally  old,  perhaps,  but  less  widely  dif- 
fused, is  the  supposition,  not  unknown  to  Augustine 
{(iwB3i.  in  Gen,  bcxii,  in  Opp,  iii,  896),  and  ascribed  hy 
Jerome  (A  c.)  to  Origen  and  Didymus,  that  Melchizedek 
was  an  angeL  The  fathers  of  the  4th  and  5th  centuries 
record  with  reprobation  the  tenet  of  the  Melchizedekians 
that  he  was  a  Power,  Virtue,  or  Influence  of  God  (Au- 
gust De  HtBretibtu,  §  84,  in  Opp,  viii,  11 ;  Theodoret, 
H€Bret,fah,  ii,  6,  p.  882;  Epiphan. /r«r.  Iv,  1,  p.  468; 
comp.  Cyril  Alexand.  GUxph,  in  Gen,  ii,  57)  superior  to 
Christ  (Chrysost  Horn,  in  Mdckiz,  in  Opp,  vi,  p.  269), 
and  the  not  less  daring  conjecture  of  Hieracas  and  his 
followers  that  Melchizedek  was  the  Holy  Ghost  (Epi- 
phan.  Hmr,  Ixvii,  8,  p.  711,  abd  Iv,  5,  p.  472).  Epi- 
phanius also  mentions  (Iv,  7,  p.  474)  some  members  of 
the  Church  ss  holding  the  erroneous  opinion  that  Mel- 
chizedek was  the  Son  of  God  appearing  in  human  form, 
an  opinion  which  Ambrose  (/>e  Ahrah,  i,  §  8,  in  Opp, 
i,  288)  seems  willing  to  receive,  and  which  has  been 
adopted  by  many  modem  critics.  Similar  to  this  was  a 
Jewish  opinion  that  he  was  the  Mesuah  (ap.  Deyling, 
Obe,  Sacr,  ii,  73;  Schottgen,  L  c, ;  comp.  the  book  Sohar, 
ap.  Wolf,  Ctira  PhU.  in  Heb.  vii,  1).  Modem  writers 
have  added  to  these  conjectures  that  he  may  have  been 
Ham  (Jurieu),  or  a  descendant  of  Japhet  (Owen),  or  of 
Shem  (ap.  Deyling,  L  c),  or  Job  (Kohlreis),  or  Miznum,  or 
Canaan,  or  even  Enoch  (Deyling,  Ohaervat.  Saer,  ii,  71 
sq. ;  Clay  ton,CAroiM>£a^  of  the  Heb.  BibU,  p.  100).  Other 
guesses  may  be  found  in  Deyling  (L  c)  and  in  Pfeiffer 
(fie  penond  Mehk,  in  Opp,  p.  51).  All  these  opinions 
are  unauthorized  additions  to  Holy  Scripture — many  of 
them  seem  to  be  irreconcilable  with  it.  The  conjecture, 
however,  which  holds  Melchizedek  to  have  been  Shem 
(see  Jerome,  ad  lea.  xli),  and  which  we  find  in  Rashi  on 
(sen.  as  well  as  in  the  Jerusalem  Targnm,  and  also  that 
of  Jonathan  (ad  loc  Gen.),  but  not  in  that  of  Onkelos, 
requires  an  explanation  how  his  name  came  to  be 
changed,  how  he  is  found  reigning  in  a  country  inhab- 
ited by  the  descendants  of  Ham,  how  he  came  forth  to 
congratulate  Abraham  on  the  defeat  of  one  of  his  own 
descendants,  as  was  Chedorlaomer,  and  how  he  could  be 
said  to  have  been  without  recorded  parentage  (Heb.  vii, 
8),  since  the  pedigree  of  Shem  must  have  been  notori- 
ous. In  that  case,  also,  the  difference  of  the  priesthoods 
of  Melchizedek  and  Levi  wotUd  not  be  so  distinct  as  to 
bear  the  argument  which  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
founds  upon  it.  Rejecting  on  such  grounds  this  opin- 
ion, others,  as  we  have  seen,  in  their  anxiety  to  vindi- 
cate the  dignity  of  Abraham  from  marks  of  spiritual 
submission  to  any  mortal  man,  have  held  that  Melchiz- 
edek was  no  other  than  the  Son  of  God  himself.  But 
in  this  case  it  would  hardly  have  been  said  that  he  was 
made  ""like  unto  the  Son  of  God"  (Heb.  Wi,  8),  or  that 
Christ  was  constituted  "  a  priest"  after  the  order  of  Mel- 
chizedek (Heb.  vi,  20),  or,  in  other  words,  was  a  type  of 
himself.  The  best  founded  opinion  seems  to  be  that  of 
Carpzov  (^Apparat,  Antiq, Saer,  Cod,  chap,  iv, p. 52)  and 
most  judicious  modems,  who,  after  Josephns  (  War,  vi, 
10),  allege  that  he  was  a  principal  person  among  the 


Canaaniles  and  posterity  of  Noah,  and  eminent  for  holi- 
ness and  justice,  and  therefore  dischaiged  the  priestly  as 
well  as  r^gal  functions  among  the  people;  and  we  may 
conclude  that  his  twofold  capacity  of  king  and  priest 
(characters  very  commonly  united  in  the  remote  ages  ; 
see  N.  Schwebel,  De  caueie  confuncla  oUm  c,  regno  aa- 
cerdotii  diffmtaiie,  OnokL  1769 ;  J.  G.  MUUer,  IM  regSbus 
op,  antiq,  populoB  eaoerdoiOmM,  Jen.  1746)  afibrded  Abra- 
ham an  opportunity  of  testifying  his  thankfnlneas  to 
God,  in  the  manner  usual  in  those  times,  by  offering  a 
tenth  of  all  the  spoiL  This  combination  of  characters 
happens  for  the  first  time  in  Scripture  to  be  exhibited  in 
his  person,  which,  with  the  abrapt  manner  in  which  be 
is  introduced,  and  the  nature  of  the  intercourse  between 
him  and  Abraham,  render  him  in  various  respects  an 
appropriate  and  obvious  type  of  the  Messiah  in  his 
united  regal  and  priestly  character.  The  way  in  which 
he  is  mentioned  in  Genesis  would  lead  to  the  immediate 
inference  that  Melchizedek  was  of  one  blood  with  the 
children  of  Ham,  among  whom  he  lived,  chief  (like  the 
king  of  Sodom)  of  a  settled  Canaanitish  tribe.  Tbia 
was  the  opinion  of  most  of  the  eariy  fathers  (ap.  Je- 
rome, L  c),  of  Theodoret  (m  Gen.  Ixiv,  p.  77),  and  Epi- 
phanius (JHar,  Ixvii,  p.  716),  and  is  now  generally  re- 
ceived (see  Grotius  in  Hebr, ;  Patrick's  Commentary  ts 
Gen,;  Bleek,  ffebraer,  ii,  803;  Ebraid,  Hebrder;  Fair- 
bairo,  TypoUnf^,  ii,  818,  ed.  1854).  As  Babam  was  a 
prophet,  so  Melchizedek  was  a  priest  amcmg  the  oor- 
rupted  heathen  (Philo,  A  hrak,  xxxix ;  Euseb.  Preep, 
Evang,  i,  9),  not  self-appointed  (as  Chrysostom  suggests, 
Horn,  Ml  Gen,  xxxv,  §  5 ;  comp.  Heb.  v,  4),  but  consti- 
tuted by  a  special  gift  from  God,  and  recognised  as  such 
by  him. 

Melchizedek  combined  the  offices  of  priost  and  king, 
as  was  not  uncommon  in  patriarchal  times.  Nothing  is 
said  to  distinguish  his  kingship  from  that  of  the  con- 
temporary kings  of  Canaan ;  but  the  emphatic  words  in 
which  he  is  described,  by  a  title  never  given  even  to 
Abraham,  as  a  "  priest  of  the  most  high  God,"  as  bless- 
ing Abraham  and  receiving  tithes  from  him,  seem  to  im- 
ply that  his  priesthood  was  something  more  (see  Heng- 
stenbeig,  Ckristol,  Psa.  ex)  than  an  ordinary  patriarchal 
priesthood,  such  as  Abraham  himself  and  other  heads  of 
families  (Job  i,  5)  exercised.  Although  it  has  been  ob- 
served (Pearson,  On  the  Creed,  p.  122,  ed.  1848)  that  we 
read  of  no  other  sacerdotal  act  performed  by  Melchize- 
dek, but  CMily  that  of  blessing  [and  receiving  tithes, 
Pfeiffer],  yet  it  may  be  assumed  that  he  was  accustomed 
to  discharge  all  the  ordinary  duties  of  those  who  are 
*'ordAined  to  offer  gifts  and  sacrifices"  (Heb.  viii,  8); 
and  we  might  concede  (with  Philo,  Grotius,  L  c,  and 
others)  that  his  regsl  hospitality  to  Abraham  was  possi- 
bly preceded  by  an  unrecorded  sacerdotal  act  of  oblation 
to  God,  without  implying  that  his  hospitality  was  in  it- 
self, as  recorded  in  Genesis,  a  sacrifice. 

The  **  order  of  Melchizedek,**  in  PSa.  ex,  4,  is  explained 
by  Gesenius  and  Rosenmtlller  to  mean  "  manner"  =like- 
ness  in  official  dignity  =a  king  and  priest.  The  relation 
between  Melchizedek  and  Christ  as  type  and  antitype 
is  made  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  to  consist  in  the 
following  particulars:  1.  Melchizedek  was  the  priest  of 
the  most  high  God  by  an  immediate  divine  constitution; 
so  Christ  was  a  priest  after  his  order,  and  not  after  that 
of  Aaron.  2.  Melchizedek  derived  his  priestly  offioe 
from  no  predecessor,  and  delivered  it  down  to  no  suc^ 
cesser;  in  this  respect  Christ  also  stands  alone:  **Our 
Lord  sprang  from  the  tribe  of  Judah,  of  which  tribe 
Moses  spake  nothing  concerning  priesthood."  8.  Mel- 
chizedek was  superior  to  Abraham,  consequently  his 
priesthood  was  superior  to  thiU;  of  Levi  and  his  descend- 
ants. So  Christ's  priesthood  was  superior  to  the  Aaronic 
4^  Melchizedek  was  the  priest  appointed  to  exeroise  his 
office  in  behalf  of  all  the  worshippers  of  the  tme  God ; 
so  Christ  is  the  universal  priest,  the  only  one  appointed 
to  make  intercession  for  our  guilty  race.  5.  Melchixe- 
dek's  priesthood  was  limited  to  no  definite  time;  this 
circumstance  is  noticed  just  as  it  would  have  been  had 
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bt?  {jruatbood  bad  nather  beginning  nor  end :  **  Christ 
is  a  print  forever^  (Pst.  ex,  4).  6.  Each  sustained  the 
iiij^  honocB  of  king  and  priest;  and  the  significant  ap- 
iidiadaiit  are  applied  to  both—''  Righteous  King  and 
King  of  Peaoe"  (Isa.  xzxii,  1 ;  viii,  6}  7).  In  the  Mes- 
^isk  piedictioo  (Pta.  cz,  4),  "Thon  art  a  priest  forever 
sf\a  the  order  of  Melchizedek,"  the  phrase  **Jbreifa^ 
»  Dot  to  be  understood  in  the  absolute  vense,  either  of 
Meichixelek's  priesthood  or  of  Christ's.  Metehizedek's 
{•finthflod  terminated  with  his  life;  so  Christ's  priestly 
lod  Idn^  ofltee  as  Mediator  will  both  cease  when  the 
vork  rf  redemption  is  fully  acoomplished  (1  Cor.  zt,  24- 
^).  But  in  neither  case  is  there  any  statute  which 
iioiUsthe  specified  accession  to  office  and  of  egress  from 
iL  To  these  points  of  agreement,  noted  by  the  apostle, 
bamin  ingenuity  has  added  others  which,  however, 
<inl  in  need  of  the  evidence  of  either  an  inspired  writer 
or  an  eye-witness  before  they  can  be  received  as  facts 
ifld  applied  to  establish  any  doctrine.  Thus  J.  Jojinson 
[  Cnhimfy  Saenjieey  i,  128,  ed.  1847)  asserts  on  verf  slen- 
der mdeooe  that  the  fathers  who  refer  to  Gen  xiv,  18, 
mdentood  that  Melchizedek  offered  the  bread  and  wine 
10  God;  and  hence  be  infers  that  one  great  part  of  our 
.SanoQi^i  Mekhizedekian  priesthood  consisted  in  ofTer- 
iag  bread  and  wine.  BeUaimine  asks  in  what  other 
Rf[iectt  is  Christ  a  priest  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek. 
Wateriand,  vho  does  not  lose  sight  of  the  deep  signifi- 
cancT  of  Mdchizedek's  action,  has  replied  to  Johnson  in 
his  Appeadix  to  "the  Christian  Sacrifice  explained" 
cb.  iii,  1 2,  WoHtty  v,  166,  ed.  1843).  Bellarmine's  ques- 
tion u  aofficieotly  answered  by  Whitaker,  DispntaHon 
m  Scripture  (Quest,  ii,  ch.  x,  p.  168,  ed.  1849).  The 
f€B»  of  the  fathers,  who  sometimes  expressed  them- 
sehts  in  rhetorical  language,  is  cleared  from  misinter- 
I<Ktation  by  bishop  Jewel,  Rep^  to  Harding,  art  xvii 

(fVrb,  ii,  731,  ed.  1847).  In  Jackson,  On  the  Creed 
■bk.  ix,  §  2,  ch.  vi-xi,  p.  d55  sqf.),  there  is  a  lengthy  but 
MioaUe  aoooont  of  the  priesthood  of  Melchizedek ;  and 
!be  vievB  of  two  dilTerent  theological  schools  are  ably 
stated  by  Aquinas  {Summa^  iii,  22,  §  6)  and  Turretin 
'.ri^o&^u,443-4£8). 

Another  firoitfol  aouroe  of  discussion  has  been  found 
h  t^  sate  of  Salem  and  Shaveh,  which  certainly  lay  in 
.Vbraham's  voad  fitooa  Hobah  to  the  plain  of  Mamre,  and 
«iuth  lie  assumed  to  be  near  to  each  other.  The  va- 
nm  theories  may  be  briefly  enumerated  as  follows: 

1)  Safem  is  supposed  to  have  occupied  in  Abraham's 
'ise  the  ground  on  which  afterwards  Jehus  and  then 
-'em«alem  stood;  and  Shaveh  to  be  the  valley  east  of 
Jenmleitt  through  which  the  Kidron  flows.  This  opin- 
ion, abandoned  hj  Keland  (JPaL  p.  888),  but  adopted  by 
Vber,  is  supported  by  the  facts  that  Jerusalem  is  called 
"Mem  in  FSa.  Ixxvi,  2,  and  that  Josephus  ^Ant, i,  10, 2) 
ud  the  Taigums  distinctly  assert  their  identity ;  diat 
tike  king's  dale  (2  Sam.  xviii,  18),  identified  in  Gen.  xiv, 
I^«itb  Shaveh,  is  placed  by  Josephus  (^AnL  vii,  10, 8), 
nd  fay  medisBval  and  modem  tradition  (see  Ewald, 
^fWei  iii,  289X  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Jeru- 
■Im ;  that  the  name  of  a  later  king  of  Jerusalem,  Ado- 
iaz«dek  (Josh,  x,  1),  sounds  like  that  of  a  legitimate 
"Kceaor  of  Melchizedek ;  and  that  Jewish  writers  (op, 
^^gen,  H<ir,  //«&  in  Heb.  vii,  2)  daim  Zedek  = 
nrhtcoaraiea^  as  a  name  of  Jenisalem.  (2)  Jerome 
1^^.1,446)  denies  that  Salem  is  Jerusalem,  and  asserts 
liut  it  is  identical  with  a  town  near  Scythopolis  or 
li^thaban,  which  in  his  time  retained  the  name  of  Sa- 
^,  tnd  in  which  some  extensive  ruins  were  shown  as 
the  icmains  of  Mdchizedek's  palace.  He  supports  this 
nnr  fay  qnoting  Gen.  xxx,  18,  where,  however,  the 
QSKJsiion  is  questionable ;  compare  the  mention  of  Sa- 
^  in  Judith  iv,  4,  and  in  John  iii,  28.  (8)  Stanley, 
I  &  oarf  P.  p.  287)  is  of  opinion  that  there  is  every  prob- 
>bi£tT  that  Mount  Geri^  is  the  place  where  Mdchis&- 
«<dek.  the  priest  of  the  Most  High,  met  Abraham.  £u- 
fiotenns  (ap.£aselnu8,  Preep. Etrang,  ix,  17), in  a  confused 
^^^naon  of  dkis  story,  names  Argerisim,  the  mount  of  the 
^^  High,  as  the  {dace  in  which  Abraham  was  hospita- 


bly entertained.  (4)  Ewald,  Getch,  iii,  289)  denies  pos- 
itively that  it  is  Jerusalem,  and  says  that  it  must  be 
north  of  Jerusalem  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan  (i,  410) : 
an  opinion  which  Rodiger  (Gesen.  ThesautTu,  p.  1422  b) 
condemns.  There,  too,  Stanley  thinks  that  the  king's 
dale  was  situate,  near  the  spot  where  Absaloiii  feU.  See 
King's  Dale. 

Some  Jewish  writers  have  held  the  opinion  that  Mel- 
chizedek was  the  writer  and  Abraham  the  subject  of  PSa. 
ex.  See  Deyling,  Oht,  8acr.  iii,  137.  It  may  suffice  to 
mention  that  there  is  a  fabulous  life  of  Melchizedek 
printed  among  the  spurious  works  of  Athanasius,  iv,  189. 
^  Beference  may  be  made  to  the  following  works  in  ad- 
dition to  those  already  mentioned :  two  tracts  on  Mel- 
chizedek by  M.  J.  H.  von  Elswick,  in  the  Thetaunu 
NomttTheolog.-^iiologicu»f  h.BorgmuBjHistariaCrit'- 
iea  MtkkUedeci  ^Bem.  1706);  Quandt,  De  taoerdoiio 
Melck  (R^om.  1787) ;  Gaillard,  Melchisedecus  Chrw- 
tus  (Leyd.  1686) ;  M.  C.  Hoffman,  De  Meiehigedeco  (1669) ; 
H.  Broughton,  Treaiue  on  Mekkieedek  (1591);  Kirch- 
maier,  De  Afehkitedecho  (Botterd.  1696) ;  Lange,  idem 
(HaL  1718, 1714) ;  Danhauer,  idem  (Stn8b.l684);  FSetsch, 
idem  (Halle,  1718);  Reinhart,  idem  (Wittenb.  1761); 
Wahner,  idem  (Gdtt.  1746);  Henderson,  Melckitedek 
(Lond.  1889) ;  and  other  monographs  dted  in  Darling, 
Cyckp,  BibUogr.  col.  188, 1607.  See  also  J.  A.  Fabricius, 
Cod,  Pteudepig.  V,  T, ;  P.  Molinsens,  Va»e»,  etc  (1640), 
iv,  11;  J.  H.  Heidegger,  BitU  8acr,  Patriarcharum 
(1671),  ii,  288;  Hottinger,  Erniead.  DigpuU;  P.  Cunasus, 
Dt  RepubL  Heb.  iii,  3,  apud  Craf.  8acr.  vol.  v;  Ursini, 
AnalecL  Sacr,  i,  349;  Krahmer,  in  Illgen's  ZeUtchr, 
vii,  4,  p.  87 ;  Auberleln,  in  the  Stud,  u.  Krit^  iii,  1867, 
463  sq. ;  Prttb,  Quar.  Rev,  Oct.  1861. 

MelohizedekianB,  a  sect  which  arose  in  the 
Christian  Church  about  the  beginning  of  the  8d  cen- 
tury, and  was  composed  mainly  of  Jewish  converts. 
They  affirmed  that  Melchizedek  was  not  a  man,  but  a 
heavenly  power  superior  to  Jesus  Christ;  for  Melchize- 
dek, they  said,  was  the  intercessor  and  mediator  of  the 
angels;  and  Jesus  Christ  was  only  so  for  man,  and  his 
priesthood  only  a  copy  of  that  of  Melchizedek.  Similar 
views  were  revived  among  the  Hieraciies,  See  Theodo- 
ret,  Heeret,  Sat.  ii,  6,  6. 

Meldenius,  Bupbrtus,  a  German  Protestant  the- 
ologian of  the  17th  century,  is  known  especially  by  his 
work  entitled  Partenetia  votiva  pro  pace  ecdesia  ad  The- 
ologoi  A  ugtutana  Coirfeuioma  t,  1,  et  a.  Very  little  is 
known  of  his  Ufe,  and  it  was  even  at  one  time  supposed 
that  the  name  ]nras  fictitious.  Yet  the  existence  of  Mel- 
denius  appears  now  well  established. '  He  was  a  warm 
supporter  of  th^\Fon?i»/a  Concordia,  and  did  not  con- 
template a  union  of  the  two  churches,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  wished  the  spirit  of  scholastic  controversy  which 
then  ruled  the  churches  to  give  way  to  real,  practical 
piety  and  peace.  In  the  first  part  of  his  work  he  de- 
nounces the  state  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  in  the 
second  he  presents  the  remedy  for  it.  He  accused  the- 
ologians of  not  distinguishing  sufficiently  between  es- 
sentials and  non-efflentials,  and  maintains  that,  while 
they  should  always  be  ready  to  defend  their  opinions, 
they  ought  not  to  be  ceaselessly  engaged  in  controver- 
sies. He  claims  that  in  order  to  labor  efficiently  for  the 
edification  of  his  flock  the  minister  must  himself  lead 
a  holy  life,  and  nothing,  in  his  opinion,  can  be  worse 
than  Pharisaical  h}'pocri8y,  which  is  the  origin  of  ^c- 
Xo^o^ia,  ^tXapyvpia,  and  ^iXovfcx^a.  He  ends  bis  de- 
scription of  these  besetting  sins  of  the  Church  with  the 
exclamation,  Serva  nos  Domine,  alioqui(n)  perimus.  In 
the  second  part  he  contrasts  with  these  faults  the  oppo- 
site virtues  of  humility,  moderation,  and  peacefulness 
which  the  Christian  should  possess.  Want  of  Christian 
love  he  considers  as  the  true  cause  of  the  state  of  af- 
fairs; there  is  enough  of  science,  but  a  great  lack  of 
love.  He  cannot  understand  a  minister  whose  nns  have 
been  pardoned  by  God  not  hiding  under  the  shield  of 
love  the  faults  of  his  colleague.    *'  Omnium  vero  norma," 
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says  Rupertas,  '*sit  caritas  cum  pradentla  quadam  pia 
et  humilitate  nou  ficta  oonjuncta."  He  does  not  wish 
all  controversies  to  cease,  but  tu  be  conducted  m  a  more 
moderate,  charitable  spirit.  He  then  compares  the  act- 
ual state  of  religion  with  its  state  in  the  early  ages, 
and  concludes  b}'  saying, "  Si  nos  servaremus  in  neoeasa- 
riis  unitatem,  in  non  necessariis  libertatem,  in  utrisque 
caritatcm,  optimo  certe  loco  essent  res  nostne."  As 
essentials,  Rupertus  considers  those  principles  which 
refer  directly  to  the  articles  of  faith  or  principal  points 
in  the  Catechism,  or  such  as  can  be  clearly  established 
from  Scripture,  such  as  were  held  by  the  early  Church, 
proved  such  by  the  acts  of  synods  or  symbolic  works, 
and,  finally,  those  which  all  orthodox  theologians  agree 
upon  as  such.  On  the  other  hand,  he  holds  as  non-ea- 
sential  such  points  as  are  not  clearly  demonstrated  by 
Scripture,  do  not  form  an  article  of  the  Catechism,  were 
not  held  by  the  ancient  Church,  or  considered  neces- 
sary by  the  greater  number  of  orthodox  theologians. 
Rupertus  openly  declares  that  he  does  not  hold  the  views 
of  those  who  consider  purity  of  doctrine  as  easentiaL 
The  work  is  published  by  J.  6.  Pfeiffer  in  his  MitodUt' 
nea  Theologica  (Leips.  1736) ;  also  by  LUcke,  Ueber  das 
AUery  den  Verfatttr^  etc.,  de»  Kircklichen  I'rieden^ 
sprttches :  In  neoestariif  vnUas^  in  non  necesfarUa  liber- 
taSf  in  utritque  cariku  (Getting.  1850).— Herzog,  Real- 
Encykhpdddej  ix,  804.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Meroft  (AfcXcaCf  of  uncertain  signification),  a  per- 
son named  as  the  son  of  Menan  and  father  of  Eliakim, 
among  the  maternal  ancestry  of  Jesus,  in  the  private 
line  of  David  (Luke  iii,  81),  but  the  name  itself  is  of 
doubtful  authenticity  (see  Meth,  Quar.  Rev.  1^2,  p.  597). 

Me'lech  (Heb.  Me'kk,  T(b^,  king;  Sept.  MiXax 
and  lAoKax  v.  r.  MaXwx  &nd  MaXM^),  the  second 
named  of  the  four  sons  of  Micah,  the  grandson  of  Saul's 
son  Jonathan  (1  Chron.  viii,  85;  ix,  41).  B.C  poet 
1037.  See  also  Hammelbch;  £bed-M£Lech;Nathax- 
melbch;  Rbokm-melech. 

Meletiano,  Asiatic.  The  Arians  in  881  had  de- 
posed Eustathius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  a  learned  and  zeal- 
ous Nicene;  but  a  party  who  adhered  to  the  Nioene 
symbol,  and  who  called  themselves  Eustathians,  con- 
tinued to  exist  at  Antioch.  After  appointing  several 
successors  to  EusUthius.  the  Arians,  in  860,  transferred 
Meletius  from  the  bishopric  of  Seba^e  to  that  of  Anti- 
och. Although  the  Arians  found  they  had  made  a  mis- 
take, and  soon  deposed  him  as  an  enemy  of  Arianbm, 
yet  only  a  part  of  the  Nicenes  at  Antioch  ^ould  ac- 
knowledge him  as  bishop,  since  the  Eustathians  regarded 
an  Arian  ordination  as  invalid.  In  this  way  two  par- 
ties were  formed  among  the  Nicenea  at  Antioch— a  strict 
party,  the  EusUthian? ;  and  a  moderate  party,  the  Mele- 
tians.  This  schism,  after  Athanasius  had  tried  in  vain 
to  remove  it,  Lucifer  made  worse  by  ordaining  as  bishop 
over  the  EusUthians  the  presbyter  Paulinus,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  wishes  of  Eusebius  of  Veroelli,  who  had  been 
sent  with  him  to  Antioch,  by  the  Alexandrian  Synod,  as 
his  co-deputy.  The  entire  Nicene  portion  of  Christen- 
dom now  became  divided,  in  reference  to  this  matter, 
into  two  parties;  the  Occidentals  and  Egyptians  recog- 
nising Paulinus  as  the  true  bishop  of  Antioch,  and  the 
majority  of  the  Orientals,  whose  Nicene  proclivities  had 
been  somewhat  weakened  by  semi- Arian  influences,  rec- 
ognising Meletius.— Eadie,  EccU*,  Diet.  s.  v.  See  Eus- 
tathians.   See  also  Mklktius  op  Antioch. 

Meletios,  M.,  an  Eastern  prelate,  was  bom  in  the 
Utter  part  of  the  16th  century,  in  Janina,  in  Epirus, 
and  flourished  first  as  metropolitan  at  Lepanto  and  Arta, 
and  in  the  same  position,  after  1703,  at  Athens.  He 
died  at  Constantinople  in  1714.  He  wrote  Kirchenge- 
achichte,  au$  dem  A  Ugriechiachen  in*g  Netigriechische  Hber- 
tragen  (VVein^l780,  8  vols.,  with  Notes  by  .J.Vendoti). 

Meletius  op  Antioch,  an  eminent  Greek  ecclesi- 
astic, was  bom  in  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century  at 
Melitene,  in  Armenia  Minor.  His  first  important  ap- 
pointment was  that  of  bishop  of  Scbaste  (A.D.  357),  to 


which  office  he  succeeded  Eustathius,  who  had  been  de- 
posed. See  Eustathians.  The  wilful  conduct  of  the 
people  soon  caused  Meletius  to  resign,  and  he  retired  u» 
Berooa,  in  Syria.  At  this  time  the  Arian  controversy 
caused  so  much  excitement  that  sectarian  zeal  was  fast 
displacing  true  piety.  Meletius,  however,  by  oonfining 
himself  to  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  and  ig« 
noring  polemical  subjects,  succeeded  in  winning  the  e»- 
teem  of  all  except  the  extremists  of  both  factionsi  and 
by  universal  assent  was  raised  to  the  bishopric  of  Anti- 
och (A.D.  860).  His  new  position  gave  such  impor- 
tance to  his  opinions  that  he  could  no  longer  remain 
indifferent  to  the  disputes  which  were  marring  the 
concord  of  the  Christian  world.  At  the  request  of  the 
emperor  Constautius  he  gave  an  exposition  of  Prov. 
viii,  22,  in  which  he  expressed  himself  as  being  in 
sympathy  with  the  orthodox  party.  At  this  avowal 
the  Arians  became  greatly  excited,  and  succeeded  in 
influencing  the  emperor  to  banish  him  to  his  native 
Melitene.  Euzoius  was  installed  in  his  place,  and  the 
orthodox  party  separated  from  the  communion  of  the 
Arians.  Previous  to  this  the  most  zealous  portion  of 
the  orthodox  had  withdrawn  on  account  of  the  deposi- 
tion of  Eustathius,  but  the  two  seceding  parties  remained 
separate — the  Eustathians  adhering  at  this  time  to 
presbyter  Paulinus,  the  intended  successor  of  Eustathius. 
who  had  died  in  the  mean  while,  and  the  other  orthodox 
gathering  around  Meletius.  On  the  accession  of  Julian 
as  emperor  (862),  Meletius  was  recalled,  and  for  two 
years  endeavored  to  reconcile  and  unite  the  two  fac- 
tions of  the  orthodox  party ;  but  the  Eustathians  re- 
fused to  recognise  him,  and  elected  Paulinus  as  their 
bishops  who  was  duly  ordained  by  Lucifer  of  Cagliari. 
On  the  accession  of  Valens,  Meletius  was  again  ban- 
ished, but  by  an  edict  of  Gratian  (878)  was  recalled,  and 
shortly  after  reinstated.  The  unrelenting  prejudice  of 
Paulinus  frustrated  all  attempts  at  reconciliation,  though 
Meletius  proposed  to  him  a  just  plan  of  union.  Mele- 
tius died  at  an  advanced  age  while  attending  the  Coun- 
cil of  Constantinople  in  A.D.  881.  His  funeral  oration, 
pronounced  by  Gregorius  Nyssenus,  is  still  extant.  The 
schism  in  the  Church  lasted  unUl  418  or  416,  when 
bishop  Alexander  succeeded  in  reconciling  the  old  or- 
thodox party  with  the  successor  of  Meletius.  See 
Schaff,  Ch.  Hist,  i,  872  and  894 ;  Gieseler,  EccUs.  Hist.  L 
201  sq. ;  Smith,  Diet,  of  Gr,  and  Bom,  Biog.  voL  ii,  a.  v. : 
Walch,  Ketzerhistorie,  voL  iv.  See  Mbletiaks.  (H. 
W.T.) 

Melotias  op  Lycopolis  flourished  in  the  Egyptian 
district  of'Tbebais  in  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century. 
He  was  a  prelate  in  the  Church,  and  the  founder  of  the 
Afelelian  sect,  or,  as  they  termed  themselves,  the  Church 
of  the  Martyrs.  During  the  bit-ter  persecutions  which 
the  Christians  suffered  under  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  he 
and  his  superior,  Peter,  archbishop  of  Alexandria,  were 
thrown  into  prison.  Many  Christians  had  abjured  their 
religious  belief  for  the  sake  of  freedom  from  persecution, 
and  some  of  these,  regretting  their  faithlessness,  repaired 
to  the  two  imprisoned  bishops,  desiring  to  receive  abn- 
lution,  and  to  become  reconciled  with  the  Church.  Pe- 
ter was  in  favor  of  granting  the  request  of  these  lapsi, 
provided  they  would  do  penance ;  but  Meletius,  denounc- 
ing them  as  traitors,  refused  to  have  any  iutercoixnse 
with  them,  until  at  least  all  persecution  had  ceased.  A 
majority  of  the  Christians  then  in  confinement  approTe«l 
of  his  course.  This  gave  rise  to  a  schism,  which  gaiiMHl 
some  prominence  ader  the  release  of  Meletius,  who  be- 
came the  leader  of  the  rebels,  and  from  whom  they  re- 
ceived their  name.  After  regaining  his  freedom  hie  or- 
dained some  twenty-nine  bishops^  and  even  encroacbetl 
upon  the  diocese  of  Peter  with  ordinations  and  excom- 
munications. He  was  Anally  checked  by  the  Council  of 
Nice,  who  censured  him,  but  allowed  him  to  retain  ht% 
title.  The  council  also  agreed  to  confirm  his  appoint- 
ments, provided  they  vroiUd  receive  a  new  ordination 
from  the  proper  authorities.  The  sect  to  which  he 
gave  rise,  sometimes  called  Egyptian  Afektians,  lasted 
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U  nearly' &  centuiy  and  a  half,  when  its  rnemb^n  made 
cooimon  cauae  with  the  Arians.  See  SchalT,  Ck,  Hist, 
i.  iol ;  Gteaeler,  Juxlea,  I/ist.  i,  166 ;  SUnley,  Bift,  of  the 
East.  Ch,  p.  256 ;  Mosheim,  IIccIm.  Hist,  i,  75 ;  Hase,  CA. 
//irf.p.690.     (H.W.T.) 

MeriCQ  (Heb.maig.  J/e^tibi^  43*^b^»tiext  Melold', 
^Vh^\  Sept.  MaXovx  v.  r.  'A/ioXoux,  Vulg.  MUicKo; 
Neh.  xii,  14).    See  Malluch. 

Melissus  OF  Samos,  a  Greek  philosopher,  was  bom 
at  Samoa,  and  flourished  in  the  5th  century  (aibout  444) 
hiion  Christ.  It  is  said  that  he  was  not  less  distin- 
;;iiisbed  as  a  citixen  than  as  a  philosopher,  and  that  he 
cumaianded  the  fleet  of  his  country  during  its  insur- 
recdcHi  against  Athens.  Mellisus  seems  to  have  been 
the  discifde  of  Parmenides ;  he  studied  at  least  the 
writings  of  the  philosophers  of  the  Eleatic  school,  and 
adopted  their  doctrines  in  a  modified  form ;  or,  as  one 
has  it,  ^he  took  up  the  letter  rather  than  the  spirit 
uf  their  sx'stem."  He  made  his  opinions  known  in  a 
urork  written  in  Ionic  prose,  probably  entitled  Of  Being 
(fttd  of  Nature*  He  treated  not  of  the  infinite  variety 
iif  things  produced  or  engendered,  but  of  eternal  nature 
i-ousiiiered  abstractly,  apart  from  all  concrete  things, 
and, lik^  Parmenides,  called  it  heiag.  Simplicius  has  pre- 
aerved  some  fragments  of  this  treatise,  and  the  author 
(Aristotle  or  Theophrastns)  of  the  book  on  Melissus, 
Xenophanes,  and  Gorgias,  has  made  its  doctrines  well 
known.  Meliasus  taught  the  same  ^stem  of  idealitm 
a<i  did  the  leaders  of  the  Eleatic  school,  Xenophanes 
and  Parmenides,  but  be  is  characterized  by  greater  bold- 
lien  in  his  way  of  stating  it,  and  in  some  respects  by 
lirofonnder  views.  What  really  existed,  he  maintained, 
omld  neithec  be  produced  nor  perish;  it  exists  with- 
out having  either  commencement  or  end;  infinite  (dif- 
fering in  this  respect  from  Parmenides),  and  conse- 
iiuently  one;  invariable,  not  composed  of  parts,  and 
indivisible:  w^bich  doctrine  implies  a  denial  of  the  ex- 
iiteoce  of  bodies,  and  of  the  dimensions  of  space.  All 
that  our  senses  present  to  us  (that  is  to  say,  the  greater 
)iart  of  things  which  exist)  is  nothing  more  than  an 
"Ppearanee  relative  to  our  senses  {to  Iv  t/fiiv),  and  is 
altogether  beyond  the  limits  of  real  knowledge.  He 
I  has  made  the  first  though  weak  attempt,  which  was 
afterwards  carried  out  by  Zeno  with  far  more  acuteness 
and  sagacity,  to  prove  that  the  foundations  of  all  knowl- 
fdge  derived  from  experience  are  in  themselves  contra- 
dictory, and  that  the  reality  of  the  actual  world  is  in- 
cuncetvable.  As  for  the  relation  between  real  existence 
and  the  Deity,  we  are  ignorant  of  the  sentiments  of  Me- 
iiisus  on  this  head;  for  what  is  reported  by  Diogenes 
Laertins  (ix,  24)  can  be  considered  as  relating  only  to 
f  he  popular  notions.  Some  important  fragments  of  Me- 
luNis  have  been  collected  by  Brandis  in  the  first  part  of 
the  Cammemtationum  Eleaticarumf  pars  prima,  p.  185  aq., 
and  by  M.  MuUach  in  his  excellent  edition  of  the  treatise 
.\rigtoieti»  de  MelitaOy  Xenophane,  ei  Gorgia,  Disputa- 
fiones,  cum  JEleaiieorum  philasophorum  fragmentis  (Ber- 
lin, 1846).  The  same  editor  inserts  them  in  the  Frag- 
menta  PhUoaopkorum  Gracorwn  of  the  Didot  collection 
(1^3, 8vo).  See  Diogenes  Laertius,  ix,  24;  Plutarch, 
Pnideg,  p.  26,  27 ;  Simplicius,  In  A  rist,  Phys,  de  Cctlo ; 
Hitter,  Ge»du  der  Pkiloiophiej  voL  i ;  Tenneman's  Man- 
Hal  of  Pkilotopkg,  p.  68, 69 ;  Smith,  Diet,  of  CUui.  Biog, 
i.  V. ;  Hoefer,  ATotrr.  Biog,  GSnirak^  s.  v.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Mel'ita  (Mf Xiny;  probably  of  Phoenician  etymol- 
"Cj,  and  signifying  refuge,  otherwise  dag ;  but  accord- 
ing to  Hammeker,  MisceiL  Phamc  p.  46,  so  named  from 
its  abundance  of  oaA-trees),  an  island  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, on  which  the  ship  which  was  conveying  the  apos- 
tk  Paul  as  a  prisoner  to  Rome  was  wrecked,  and  which 
was  the  scene  of  the  interesting  circumstances  recorded 
in  Acts  xxvii,  28  (see  J.  Ab.  Ciantari  Dvu,  apoL  de 
Paido  M  Melitam  navfragio  ejectOyVcn.  1738). 

L  fdmt^cation  of  tkmLocaHtg. — Melita  was  the  an- 
rieot  name  of  Afalta  (see  J.  F.  Wandalin,  Diss,  de  Me- 
Uta  PomUj  Havn.  1707),  and  also  of  a  small  island  in 


the  Adriatic,  now  called  Afdeda  (MeXin'v?;  v/Jffot,  PtoL 
ii,  17,  89;  comp.  Pliny,  lii,  30;  ApoUon.  Khod.  iv,  572), 
and  each  of  these  has  found  \^arm  advocates  fur  its 
identification  with  the  Melita  of  Scripture  (see  Ciantar's 
edition  of  Abela's  Malta  JUttstra'ta,  i,  608),  the  former 
being  the  traditionar}'  and  long-established  opinion  (see 
Ign.  Giorgi,  Paulas  in  man  quod  nunc  Venetvs  sinus  did- 
tur,  naufraguSfYen.  1730;  Jac.  de  Rhoer,i>e  Pauli  ad 
insuL  Melit,  naufragioy  Traj.  ad  K.  1743 ;  comp.  Bibl, 
It(d.xifi27;  Nor.MisoelLLij}s,\v,WS;  Paulus,  iS'ammil  J 
iv,356),  liable  only  to  the  objection  that  the  part  of  the 
Mediterranean  in  which  it  is  situated  was  not  properly 
« the  Sea  of  Adria"  (Dr.  Falconer's  Dissertation  on  St, 
PauVs  Vogagey  1817),  which  has  been  shown  (see  Wet- 
stein's  Comment,  ad  loc)  to  be  without  force  (see  J. 
Smith,  Voyage  and  Shipicreck  of  St,  Paul,  Lond.  1848 ; 
also  .Conybeare  and  Howson's  Life  of  St,  Paul,  ii,  858). 
As,  however,  the  controversy  on  this  subject  has  been 
somewhat  voluminous,  we  will  discuss  it  in  detail,  avail- 
ing ourselves  for  this  purpose  of  the  summary  found  in 
Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  s.  v. 

1.  A  rgumenis  in  Favor  of  Malta. — (I.)  We  take  St. 
Paul's  ship  in  the  condition  in  which  we  find  her  about 
a  day  after  leaving  Fair  Havens,  i.  e.  when  she  was  un- 
der the  lee  of  Clauda  (Acts  xxvii,  16),  laid  to  on  the 
starboard  tack,  and  strengthened  with  "undergirders" 
[see  Ship],  the  boat  being  just  taken  on  board,  and  the 
gale  blowing  bard  from  the  east-north-easL  See  £u- 
ROCLYPON.  (2.)  Assuming  (what  every  practiced  sailor 
would  allow)  that  the  ship's  direction  of  drift  would  be 
about  west  by  north,  and  her  rate  of  drift  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  an  hour,  we  come  at  once  to  the  conclusion, 
by  measuring  the  distance  on  the  chart,  that  she  would 
be  brought  to  the  coast  of  Malta  on  the  thirteenth  day 
(see  ver.  27).  (3.)  A  ship  drifting  in  this  direction  to 
the  place  traditionally  known  as  St.  Paul's  Bay,  would 
come  to  that  spot  on  the  coast  without  touching  any 
other  part  of  the  island  previously.  The  coast,  in  fact, 
trends  from  this  bav  to  the  south-east.  This  mav  be 
seen  on  consulting  any  map  or  chart  of  Malta.  (4.) 
On  Koora  Point,  which  b  the  south-easterly  extremity 
of  the  bay,  there  must  infallibly  have  been  breakers, 
with  the  wind  blowing  from  the  north-east.  Now  the 
alarm  was  certainly  caused  by  breakers,  for  it  took  place 
in  the  night  (ver.  27),  and  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
passengers  were  at  first  aware  of  the  danger  which  be- 
came sensible  to  the  quick  ear  of  the  "  sailors."  (5.) 
Yet  the  vessel  did  not  strike ;  and  this  corresponds  with 
the  position  of  the  point,  which  would  be  some  little 
distance  on  the  port  side,  or  to  the  left  of  the  vessel 
(6.)  Ofif  this  point  of  the  coast  the  soundings  are  twenty 
fathoms  (ver.  28),  and  a  little  farther,  in  the  directioti 
of  the  supposed  drift,  they  are  fifteen  fathoms  (ver.  28). 
(7.)  Though  the  danger  was  imminent,  we  shall  find 
from  examining  the  chart  that  there  would  still  be  time 
to  anchor  (ver.  29)  before  striking  on  the  rocks  ahead. 
(8.)  With  bad  holding-ground  there  would  have  been 
great  risk  of  the  ship  dragging  her  anchors.  But  the 
bottom  of  St.  Paul's  Bay  is  remarkably  tenacious.  In 
Purdy's  Sailing  Directiotts  (p.  180)  it  is  said  of  it  that 
"  while  the  cables  hold  there  is  no  danger,  as  the  an- 
chors will  never  start."  (9.)  The  other  geological  char- 
acteristics of  the  place  are  in  harmony  with  the  narra- 
tive, which  describes  the  creek  as  having  in  one  place 
a  sandy  or  muddy  beach  (KvXrrov  (^oi^ra  aiyiaXov,  ver. 
39),  and  which  states  that  the  bow  of  the  ship  was  held 
fast  in  the  shore,  while  the  stem  was  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  waves  (ver.  41).  For  particulars  we  must 
refer  to  the  work  (mentioned  below)  of  Mr.  Smith,  an 
accomplished  geologist.  (10.)  Another  point  of  local 
detail  is  of  considerable  interest — viz.  that,  as  the  ship 
took  the  ground,  the  place  was  observed  to  be  fi^aXac- 
9og,  L  e.  a  connection  was  noticed  between  two  appar- 
ently separate  pieces  of  water.  We  shall  see,  on  looking 
at  the  chart,  that  this  would  be  the  case.  The  small 
island  of  Salmonetta  would  at  first  appear  to  be  a  part 
of  Malta  itself;  but  the  passage  would  open  on  the  right 
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Chart  of  Part  of  the  Coast  of  Malta. 


as  the  vessel  passed  to  the  place  of  shipwreck.  (11.) 
Malta  is  in  the  track  of  ships  between  Alexandria  and 
Pateoli;  and  this  corresponds  with  the  fact  that  the 
**  Castor  and  Pollux,"  an  Alexandrian  vessel  which  ulti- 
mately conveyed  St.  Paul  to  Italy,  had  wintered  in  the 
island  (Acts  xxviii,  11).  (12.)  Finally,  the  course  pur- 
sued in  this  conclusion  of  the  voyage,  first  to  Syracuse 
and  then  to  Rhegium,  contributes  a  last  link  to  the 
chain  of  arguments  by  which  we  prove  that  Melita  is 
Malta, 

2.  Objedioru  to  Malta,-^The  case  is  established  to 
demonstration.  Still  it  may  be  worth  while  to  notice 
one  or  two  objections.  It  is  said,  in  reference  to  xxvii, 
27,  that  the  wreck  took  place  in  the  Adriatic  or  Gulf  of 
Venice.  It  is  urged  that  a  well-known  island  like  Ifalta 
could  not  have  been  unrecognised  (xxvii,  89),  nor  its 
inhabitants  called  "  barbarous''  (xxviii,  2).  And  as  re- 
gards the  occurrence  recorded  in  xxviii,  8,  stress  is  laid 
on  the  facts  that  Malta  has  no  poisonous  serpents,  and 
hardly  any  wood.  To  these  objections  we  reply  at  once 
that  Adkia,  in  the  language  of  the  period,  denotes  not 
the  Gulf  uf  Venice,  but  the  open  .sea  between  Crete  and 
Sicily ;  that  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  sailors  did  not  recog- 
nise a  strange  part  of  the  coast  on  which  they  were 
thrown  in  stormy  weather,  and  that  they  did  recognise 
the  place  when  they  did  leave  the  ship  (xxviii,  1) ;  that 
the  kindness  recorded  of  the  natives  (xxviii,  2,  10), 
shows  that  they  were  not  ^  barbarians"  in  the  sense  of 
being  savages,  and  that  the  word  denotes  simply  that 
they  did  not  speak  Greek;  and,  lastly,  that  the  popula- 
tion of  Malta  has  increased  in  an  extraordinary  manner 
in  recent  times,  that  probably  there  was  abundant  wood 
there  formerly,  and  that  with  the  destruction  of  the 
wood  many  indigenous  animals  would  disappear. 

8.  Objections  to  Meleda, — In  adducing  positive  ail- 
ments and  answering  objections,  we  have  indirectly 
proved  that  Melita  in  the  Gulf  of  Venice  was  not  the 
scene  of  the  shipwreck.  But  we  may  add  that  this  isl- 
and could  not  have  been  reached  without  a  miracle  un- 
der the  circumstances  of  weather  described  in  the  nar^ 


rative;  that  it  is  not  in  the  track  between  Alexandria 
and  Puteoli;  that  it  would  not  be  natural  to  proceeil 
from  it  to  Rome  by  means  of  a  voyage  embracing  Syra- 
cuse ;  and  that  the  soundings  on  its  shore  do  not  agree 
with  what  is  recorded  in  the  Acts. 

i.  Htgtory  of  the  CorUroverey, — An  amusing  pasnge 
in  Coleridge's  Table  Talk  (p.  185)  is  worth  noticing  ts 
the  last  echo  of  what  is  now  an  exrinct  controvenv. 
The  question  has  been  set  at  rest  forever  by  Mr.  Smith, 
of  Jordan  Hill,  in  his  Voyage  and  Shipwreck  ofSL  Paul, 
the  first  published  work  in  which  it  was  thoroughly  in- 
vestigated from  a  sailor's  point  of  view.  It  had,  how- 
ever, been  previously  treated  in  the  same  manner,  and 
with  the  same  results,  by  admiral  Penrose,  and  oopioas 
notes  from  his  MSS.  are  given  in  The  Life  and  Epistles 
of  St,  Paul  In  that  work  (2d  ed.  p.  426,  note)  are  given 
the  names  of  some  of  those  who  carried  on  the  cmtio- 
versy  in  the  last  century.  The  ringleader  on  the  Adri- 
atic side  of  the  question,  not  unnaturally,  was  padre 
Georgi,  a  Benedictine  monk  connected  with  the  Vene- 
tian or  Austrian  Meleda,  and  his  Paultu  NoMfragus  is 
extremely  curious.  He  was,  however,  not  the  first  to 
suggest  this  untenable  view.  We  find  it,  at  a  much 
earlier  period,  in  a  Byzantine  writer.  Const.  Porphyrog. 
De  A  dm.  Imp.  (c  36,  voL  iii,  p.  164,  of  the  Bonn  ed.). 

II.  Description  and  History  of  the  LocaU/y.-^iln  this 
portion  we  chiefly  use  the  statements  found  in  Kitto*s 
Cydopcedia,  s.  v.). — 1.  The  immediate  Scene. — ^The  name 
of  St.  Paul's  Ba}'  has  been  given  to  the  place  where  the 
shipwreck  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place.  This,  the 
sacred  historian  says,  was  at  *'a  certain  creek  with  a 
shore,"  i.  e.  a  seemingly  piacricable  shore,  on  which  they 
purposed,  if  possible,  to  strand  the  vessel,  as  their  only 
apparent  chance  to  escape  being  broken  on  the  rock& 
In  attempting  this  the  ship  seems  to  have  struck  and 
gone  to  pieces  on  the  rocky  headland  at  the  oitjrance  of 
the  creek.  This  agrees  very  well  with  St  Paul's  Bay, 
more  so  than  with  any  other  wreek  of  the  island.  This 
bay  is  a  deep  inlet  on  the  north  side  of  the  ishuid,  being 
the  last  indentation  of  the  coast  but  one  from  the  west- 
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em  eiDeinit;  of  Che  ialLod.  tt  i*  (bout  two  mite*  deep, 
by  one  mile  broad.  The  harbor  which  it  forma  ia  very 
DnsaTe  at  ionie  diatance  rrom  the  shore,  aitbougb  there 
ia  good  anchorage  in  the  middle  for  light  vessels.  The 
Dost  dsngeroiu  part  ia  the  western  headland  al  the  en- 
(nnee  of  the  haj,  particularly  aa  there  is  cluee  to  it  a 
■mill  itland  (Sajjunone),  and  a  still  sotaller  islet  (Sal- 
muDHU),  the  currenta  and  ahoala  around  which  are  pai- 
timlariy  dangemua  in  stormy  weather.  It  ia  usually 
■upposed  that  the  vessel  iCnick  aC  thia  point.  From 
(his  place  the  ancient  capital  of  Malta  (now  CJtta  Vec- 
chia,  Old  City)  ia  diatiuctly  seen  at  the  distance  of  about 
five  miles;  and  on  looking  towards  tbe  bay  from  the 
up  of  the  chnrch  on  the  summit  of  the  bill  whereon 
ibeaty  ttanda,  itia  evident  that  the  people  of  the  Conn 
might  eanly  from  this  spot  have  perceived  in  tbe  mom- 
iagthata  wreck  had  taken  place;  and  this  iaa  circum- 
Ma»  which  throws  a  fresh  light  on  some  of  the  cir- 
cnmatancea  of  the  deeply  interesting  tranaactions  which 
BisaccL     See  SHirwBECK. 

i.  Tie  Tttaad  »  CoKrof.— The  itland  of  MalCa  lies  in 
the  Majilerranean,  about  uxty  miles  south  from  Cape 
Psaaaro,  in  Kcily.  It  is  about  seventeen  milu  in  length, 
and  nine  or  ten  in  breadth.  Neat  it,  on  the  west,  is  a 
■aalkr  ialand,  called  Goio,  the  ancient  Gaulos.  Malta 
'  igh  hilla,  md  make*  no  figure 


natiually  a  barren 
rwk,  but  has  been 
made  in  parts  abun- 
dntlyfertileby the  ' 
ioduAjy  and  Coil  of 
Ban.  It  waa  b- 
SBBS  for  its  hooey 
indtiniCa,roritacot- 
loi-lahika,  for  ei- 
celleDt  bailding- 
Kooe,  and  fur  a  wdl- 
koown  breedof d<^s. 

St.  iW's  visit,  eor- 


n  about 


RC.  S2g,  and  eventually  became  entire  masters  irf'  it 
The  Phmnician  language,  in  a  corrupted  form,  continueil 
Co  be  spoken.there  in  St.  Paul's  day  (Uesenius,  Vrrwach 
Hb.  mall.  Spradit,  Leips.  1810).  From  the  Carthagini- 
ans it  passed  Co  the  Komans  in  the  Second  Puruc  War, 
aC.Z42,whotieated  the  inhabitanta  well, making Heli- 
Ca  amunicipium,  and  allowing  the  people  Co  be  governed 
by  their  own  law^  The  government  was  administeretl 
by  a  proprclor,  who  depended  upon  the  pnetor  of  Sicily  -, 
and  this  office  appears  to  hare  been  held  by  Fublius  when 
Paul  was  on  the  isLand  (Acta  xxviii,  7).  Its  chief  officer 
(under  the  governor  of  ^cily)  ajqwars  from  inscriptions 


'6  had  the  special  title  of  wpwrog  MtXiraiwi',  or 
K  Meiilamum,  and  Ibis  is  the  very  phrase  which 
uses  (xxviii,  7).    Hr.  Smith  eonld  not  find  these 


nalle.    The  Iglacd  shown  ai 
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inscriptions.  There  seems,  however,  no  reason  whatever 
to  doubt  their  authenticity  (see  Bochart,  OperUf  i,  502 ; 
Abela,  Deacr,  MtlUa^  p.  146,  appended  to  the  last  volume 
of  the  Antiquities  of  Gnevius',  and  Bockh,  Corp,  I  rue,  iii, 
5754).  On  the  di  vision  of  the  Roman  empire,  Melita  be- 
longed to  the  western  portion ;  but  having,  in  A.D.  553, 
been  recovered  from  the  Vaiidals  by  Belisarius,  it  was 
afterwards  attached  to  the  empire  of  the  East.  About 
the  end  of  the  9th  century  the  island  was  taken  from  the 
Greeks  by  the  Arabs,  who  made  it  a  dependency  upon 
Sicily,  which  was  also  in  their  possession.  The  Arabs 
have  left  the  impress  of  their  aspect,  language,  and 
many  of  their  customs  upon  the  present  inhabitants, 
whose  dialect  is  to  this  day  perfectly  intelligible  to  the 
Arabians  and  to  the  Bloors  of  Africa.  Malta  was  taken 
from  the  Arabs  by  the  Normans  in  A.D.  1090,  and  after- 
wards underwent  other  changes  till  A.D.  1530,  when 
Charles  V,  who  had  annexed  it  to  his  empire,  transferred 
it  to  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  whom  the 
Turks  had  recently  dispossessed  of  Rhodes.  Under  the 
knights  it  became  a  flourishing  state,  and  was  the  scene 
of  their  greatest  glory  and  most  signal  exploits  (see  Por- 
ter, MaUa  and  it»  Knightt,  Lond.  1872).  The  institu- 
tion having  become  unsuited  to  modern  times,  the  Order 
of  SL  John  of  Jerusalem,  commonly  called  Knights  of 
Malta,  gradually  fell  into  decay,  and  the  island  was  sur- 
rendered to  the  French  under  Bonaparte  when  on  his 
way  to  Egypt  in  1798.  From  them  it  was  retaken  by 
the  English  with  the  concurrence  and  assistance  of  the 
natives;  and  it  was  to  have  been  restored  to  the  Knights 
of  Malta  by  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens ; 
but  as  no  sufficient  security  for  the  independence  of  the 
order  (composed  mostly  of  Frenchmen)  could  be  ob- 
tained, the  English  retained  it  in  their  hands;  and  this 
necessary  infraction  of  the  treaty  was  the  ostensible 
ground  of  the  war  which  only  ended  with  the  battle  of 
Waterloo.  The  island  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 
lish, who  have  lately  remodelled  the  government  to 
meet  the  wishes  of  the  numerous  inhabitants.  It  has 
recently  become  the  actual  seat  of  an  Anglican  bishop- 
ric, which,  however,  takes  its  title  from  Gibraltar  out  of 
deference  to  the  existing  Catholic  bishopric  of  Malta. 
See,  in  addition  to  the  works  above  cited,  P.  Carlo, 
Oriffine  delta  Fede  in  Malta  (Milan,  1759) ;  Carstens,  De 
apofhesi  PauU  in  Melita  (Lubec,  1754) ;  L  de  Boisgelin, 
Make  andenae  et  modeme  (Par.  1809) ;  Bartlett's  Over- 
land Route  (Lond.  1851),  p.  3-1 18 ;  Smith's  Diet,  ofClaas, 
Geogr.  s.  v.  Melita;  M'CuUoch's  Gazetteer,  s.  v.  Malta; 
also  the  observations  and  travels  cited  by  Engelmann, 
BibL  Geog.  (see  Index,  a.  v.  Malta) ;  and  the  monogpraphs 
cited  by  Volbeding,  Index  Program,  p.  84.    See  Pauu 

Melito  OF  Sardis,  bishop  of  the  place  after  which 
he  is  named,  and  a  writer  of  considerable  eminence, 
flourished  in  the  2d  centiuy.  So  little  is  known  of  his 
personal  history  that  it  cannot  be  determined  at  what 
date  he  was  elevated  to  the  episcopacy,  though  he  prob- 
ably held  the  bishopric  when  the  controversy  arose  at 
Laodioea  respecting  the  observance  of  Easter,  which 
caused  him  to  write  a  book  on  the  subject  This  took 
place  under  Marcus  AureliuS|  to  whom  Melito  presented 
an  Apologtf  for  Chriatianityf  according  to  Eusebius,  in 
his  Chromcon,  in  AD.  169-170.  In  this  apology  (which, 
recently  re-dlscovered  in  a  Syriac  translation  and  placed 
in  the  British  Museum,  was  lately  [1866]  rendered  into 
English  by  the  celebrated  Cureton)  Christianity  is  de- 
scribed as  a  philosophy  that  had  indeed  originated 
among  the  barbarians,  but  had  attained  to  a  flourish- 
ing condition  under  the  Roman  empire,  to  the  benefit 
of  which  it  greatly  redounded.  According  to  a  frag- 
ment preserved  by  Eusebius,  he  beseeches  the  emper- 
or "to  examine  the  accusations  which  were  brought 
against  the  Christians,  and  to  stop  the  persecution  by 
revoking  the  edict  which  he  had  published  against 
them.  He  represents  to  him  that  the  Roman  empire 
was  so  far  from  being  injured  or  weakened  by  Chris- 
tianity that  its  foundation  was  more  flrmly  established 
and  its  bounds  considerably  enlarged  since  that  religion 


had  taken  footing  in  it    He  puts  him  in  mind  that  the 
Christian  religion  had  been  persecuted  by  none  but  the 
worst  emperors,  such  as  Nero  and  Domitian ;  that  Ha- 
drian and  ^ntoninus  had  granted  privileges  in  its  favor, 
and  that  he  hoped  from  his  clemency  and  goodness  that 
they  should  obtain  the  same  protection  of  their  lives  and 
property  from  him.**     According  to  the  testimony  of 
Tertullian  (in  a  work  now  lost,  but  which  Jerome  cites), 
Melito  was  regarded  as  a  prophet  by  many  of  bis  con- 
temporaries.   The  Church  of  Rome  commemorates  him 
M  a  saint  April  1.     From  a  passage  in  Origen,  quoted 
by  Theodoret  {QutBst^  in  Genetim,  c  20),  Melito  appears 
to  have  believed  that  God  possessed  a  bodily  form,  and 
to  have  written  in  support  of  that  doctrine.     This  as- 
sertion of  Qrigen  is  supported  by  the  testimony  of  Gre- 
iiadius  of  Massilia  {Lib.  Dogm,  Ecdes,  c.  4) ;  and  Tille- 
mont,  though  unwilling  to  allow  this,  admits  that  the 
early  Church  may  possibly  have  been  withheld  from  hon- 
oring his  memory  by  an  appointed  office  on  account  of 
this  imputation,  or  eke  on  account  of  the  ascription  u> 
him  of  the  book  De  Transitu  Beata  Virgim*,    The  sur- 
names of  A  nanus  and  of  Sardentia  given  him  by  Jerome 
designate  rather  his  see  than  his  birthplace.     Polycra- 
tes  of  Ephesus,  a  somewhat  later  writer,  in  a  letter  to 
Victor,  bishop  of  Rome,  calls  him  Eunuchus;  yet  this  is 
not  to  be  taken  in  the  literal  sense,  but  rather  indicates 
only  that  be  remained  faithful  to  his  vow  of  chastity. 
As  to  the  particulars  of  the  death  of  Melito,  scarcely 
anything  is  known.     Polycrates,  in  a  letter  addressed 
to*pope  Victor  (A.D.  196)j  says,  "  What  shall  1  say  of 
Melito,  whose  actions  were  all  guided  by  the  operations 
of  the  Holy  Spirit?  who  was  interred  at  Sardia,  where 
he  waits  the  resurrection  and  the  judgment*'     From 
this  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  had  died  some  time  pre- 
vious to  the  date  of  this  letter  at  Sardis,  the  place  of  his 
interment     Melito  was  especially  skilled  in  the  litera- 
ture of  the  Old  Testament,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
prolific  authors  of  his  time.    Eusebius  furnishes  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  Melito's  works:  Hc/oi  rov  ird<rxa  ^t>o; 
llept  iroXiriiaQ  kcu  vpoftirutv ;  Hcpi  KVfuaKtic ;  Utpi 
^vatutQ  dv^putwov;   lltpi   rrXaffiu^;    ITcpi    viraico^c 
TriffTiufg  aiff^tirtipiuiv ;  Hc/oi  «f/vx^C  *<Zf  ewparo^ ;  Yltpi 
XovTpov ;  Hcpt  oAii^f tac ;  Uipi  crrcrcwc  Kai  yu4<ni^ 
Xpttnov ;  Hcpf  Trpo^tiriiaQ ;  Hcpi  ^tXo^evtac ;  H  rAci'c; 
llspi  rov  Biafiokov  Kai  rj|c  oirocaXv^«a»c  'Itadyvoo; 
Ufpi  kvtftapdrov  Ofov;  Tlpbg  'KvTutvivov  /!3i/3Air<ov ; 
'EKkoyai\  Utpt  oapKwntag  Xpurrov,  against  Marcion; 
Aoyoc  cf'c  rb  va^og.     Although  these  works  are  lost, 
the  testimony  of  the  fathen  remains  to  inform  us  how 
highly  they  were  esteemed.     Eusebius  gi^'^s  some  im- 
portant fragments  of  Melito^s  works ;  some  others  are 
found  in  the  works  of  different  ecclesiastical  writers. 
The  t)est  collection  of  these  fragments  is  found  in  Kouth, 
Reliquia  Sacra  (Oxford,  1814, 8vo),  i,  109.     Dom  l^itra 
pubUsbed  several  fragments  in  the  Spicilegium  Soles- 
mense.    Fragments  of  his  works,  found  preserved  in  a 
Syriac  translation,  are  now  stored  in  the  libraiy  of  the 
British  Museum.     Cureton  has  translated  some ;  others 
have  been  published  in  Kitto*s  Journal  of  Sacred  Lit- 
erature, voL  XV.    A  satire  against  monks  was  published 
in  France  under  the  title  Apoca^fpae  de  Meliton*     See 
Eusebius,  Hist,  Eccles.  voL  iv ;  Jerome,  De  Vir  iliust, ; 
Chronon  PaschcUe ;  Cave,  Hist,  Litteraria,  ad  ann.  170 ; 
TiUemont,  Mem,  pour  servir  a  Fkisf,  ecdes,  iL  407  sq., 
663  sq. ;  Ceillier,  A  uteurs  Sacres,  ii,  78  sq. ;  Lardner, 
CredibilUy,  pt  ii,  c  15;  Le  Clerc,  HitA,  Eodes,  duomm 
prim,  scBculor.f  Ittig,  De  Hasresiarch,  sec  ii,  c  xi; 
Woog,  Disseriationes  de  MeHtone  (Leipa.  1744-51,  4to) ; 
Semler, /fift  Ecdes,  selecta  capita  sacuU,  vol,  ii,  c  5; 
Dupin,  NouteUe  BiUiothegue  des  auteurs  eccUs,  yroL  i: 
Galland^  BU)L  Patrum,  vol.  ii,  Proleg. ;  Pressense,  //w- 
toire  des  trois  premiers  sikdes,  ii,  2,  p.  166;  Smith,  Did, 
of  Gr.  and  Rom,  Biog,  and  Mgthol,  ii,  1028 ;  Herzi^, 
Real-Encykhpadie,  ix,  313 ;  Neale,  Hist,  of  the  East,  Ch, 
In  trod,  i,  38;  Donaldson,  Ch,  Literature;  SchaflT,  Ch, 
Hist,  i,  166,  et  al. ;  Journal  Sacred  Lit.  voK  xv,  xvi, 
and  xvii ;  Piper,  in  Studien  und  Kritihen,  1838 ;  Sieit% 
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jSmE.  1856  and  1857;  Welte,  Tiibinger  ihtoL  Quartid- 
ieAr(/?,  1862,  p.  302  sq.    (J.H.W.) 

Melitonians,  so  called  from  Mklito  of  Sardis 
(q.  v.),  a  sect  who  maintained  that  not  the  soul,  bat  the 
body  of  man,  was  made  after  God's  image. 

Melius,  JoHH  PKTBR,  a  Hungarian  theologian,  was 
bom  at  Horki  in  1586.  After  having  embraced  Calvin- 
ian,  he  became  in  1558  professor  in  the  school  of  De- 
brezin,  and  later  superintendent.  He  died  in  1572. 
Melius  contributed  largely  towards  propagating  the 
Kefonned  religion  among  the  nobles  of  Transylvania. 
He  is  mainly  known,  however,  by  his  translations  of  the 
New  Testament  and  many  parts  of  the  Old  into  Hunga- 
rian. See  Gerdes,  Scrudum  A  fUiquarium,  vol.  vii ;  Se- 
lig,  Hittarie  der  A  Ufftburguehen  Cw^ut/wn^  voL  iL 

Melkart.    See  Hercules. 

Mellen,  John  (1),  a  Unitarian  divine,  was  bom  at 
Hoi)kinton,  Mass.,  in  1722.  He  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1741,  was  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Lancaster, 
Masa.,  and  subsequently  at  Hanover,  and  died  in  1807. 
Mr.31ellen  was  the  author  of  Eight  Oaxuional  Sermons, 
1735-95,  and  Fifteen  JHscoursa  on  Doctrinal  SvibjectSy 
1765.  See  Allibone,  Did,  of  BriL  and  Amer.  Auihort, 
vol  ii,  s.  V. 

Mellen,  John  (2),  a  Unitarian  divine,  was  bom  in 
1752.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1770,  was 
miDister  of  Barnstable,  Mass.,  and  died  in  1828.  Mr. 
Mellen  published  eight  separate  Sermont  and  Discourses 
(1791,  '98,  ^95,  ^97,  V9),  and  also  two  Dudleian  Lectures 
(1795,  '99). 

Mellln,  Georg  Samuel  Albrecht,  a  German  the- 
ologian, was  bom  at  Halle  in  1775.  After  finishing  his 
education  he  was  appointed  minister  and  counsellor  of 
the  consistory  at  Magdeburg,  where  he  died  in  1825. 
He  wrote,  Marginalien  und  Register  zu  Kan^s  Kritik 
des  ErkemtmtawrmdgeM  (Zttllichau,  1794, 2  vols.8vo) :— 
EnofklopSdieckes  Worteriuch  der  kriOschen  PhUosophie 
(ibid  1797-1804,  6  volsi  Svo)  i—MarginaUen  und  Regis- 
ter  zu  Ktmts  metapkjfsisehai  A  nfat^^frttnden  der  Reckts- 
lehrt  fibtd.  1800) :— IFdrferfocA  der  PhUosophie  (Mag- 
deburg, 1805-7,  2  vols.  8vo). 

MeUitns,  a  noted  prelate  of  the  Church  in  the  An- 
glo-Saxon period,  flourished  in  the  7th  century.  He 
was  sent  in  A.D.  601,  by  pope  Gregory  the  Great,  as 
missionaiy  to  the  assistance  of  Augustine,  who  was  then 
laboring  in  England.  Mellitus,  with  other  zealous  mis- 
aonanes^  proved  a  valuable  help  in  the  promotion  of 
Christianity  on  the  Anglican  shores.  He  brought  from 
Borne  all  the  paraphernalia  necessary  for  the  perform- 
ance of  Church  services;  also  a  manuscript  copy  of  the 
Kble  in  two  volumes,  two  copies  of  the  Psalms,  as  they 
vere  song  in  the  churches,  two  copies  of  the  Gospels, 
lives  of  the  Apostles  and  Martyrs,  and  a  Commentary 
on  the  Goepela  and  Epistles.  These  were  the  first 
books  ever  known  among  the  Saxons.  Sebert,  king 
of  Essex,  permitted  Mellitus  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  his 
sabjects,  made  him  first  bishop  of  the  Saxons  in  London, 
and  iavored  him  with  a  life-long  friendship.  At  his 
death  Sebect  was  succeeded  by  three  pagan  sons,  who  did 
Qoc  continue  their  lather's  protection.  It  is  related  that 
after  the  decease  of  Sebert,  Mellitus  encountered  much 
oppositioii,  and  was  finally  required  to  leave  the  ooun- 
tiy ;  and  conseqttently  he,  with  others  of  the  persecuted, 
cnwed  over  to  France.  Subsequently  Edbald,  who  suc- 
ewded  Ethelbert  in  Kent,  embracing  Christianity  and 
Iteming  towarda  the  exiles,  Mellitus  was  recalled,  and 
sfttfwaids  labored  xealously  in  the  cause  of  Christianity, 
vhieh  fipom  that  time  became  firmly  established  in  Kent. 
Mellitaa  appeeia  to  have  been  endowed  with  much  pro- 
denec  as  well  as  (aety :  no^  making  fierce  inroads  upon 
psganism,  but  watching  for  and  seizing  the  favorable 
iBotnent  fiar  speaking  and  doing,  he  eifected  much  for 
Christianity.  He  was  afterwards  made  archbishop  of 
Canterbciry,  and  died  about  the  year  625.  See  Maclear, 
Bist,ofMiM$ioiu,  p.  105  sq. ;  Churton,  Hist,  of  the  Earfy 
EagL  Ck, ;  Inett,  HiML  of  the  EngL  Ch,  (see  Index). 
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Mello,  GuiLLAUME  DB,  an  ascetic  French  author,  a 
native  of  Nantes,  flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the  17th 
century.  He  was  canon  of  the  collegiate  church  of 
Notre  Dame  of  Nantes.  He  wrote  Les  Elevations  de 
Fame  a  Dieu  par  les  degris  de  Creatures,  taken  from  the 
Latin  of  cardinal  Bellarmine  (Nantes,  1666,  4to) : — Le 
Devoir  des  Pasteurs,  translated  from  the  Latin  of  Bar- 
thelemi  des  Martyr  (Paris,  1672,  12mo): — Les  divines 
Opirations  de  Jisus  (Paris,  1673, 12mo): — J^  Predica- 
ieur  evang^ique  (Paris,  1685,  7  vols.  12mo).  These 
works  are  anonymous.  It  is  believed  that  Mello  is  also 
the  author  of  a,  Vie  des  Saints  (Paris,  1688,  4  vols.  8vo). 
— Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  GSnirale,  s.  v. 

Melody  (n^pT,  zimrah%  a  song  or  music,  of  the 
voice,  Isa.  li,  8  ["psalm,"  Psa.  Ixxxi,  2;  xcviii,  5],  or 
of  an  instrament,  Amos  v,  23 ;  metaph(»rically,  a  song  of 
the  land,  i.  e.  its  **  best  fruits,"  Gen.  xliii,  11 ;  *|^9,  nagan', 
to  strike,  i.  e.  sound  a  musical  chord,  Isa.  xxiii,  13,  else- 
where  "  play" =i/^aAXa;,  Eph.  v,  19,  elsewhere  "  sing'*)  is 
strictly  a  musical  science,  the  pleasing  variation  between 
notes  of  a  different  pitch  in  the  same  part  or  strain,  in 
distinction  from  harmony,  which  is  the  accord  of  sounds 
between  the  different  parta;  but  in  general  terms  it  is 
synonymous  with  music  or  sweetness  of  sound.  See 
Music. 

Melon  (only  in  the  plur.  b^^tltt^K,  abattichim', 
from  n^a,  according  to  Gesenius  by  transposition  for 
nSi^,  to  cook,  but  perh.  rather  a  foreign  word;  Sept. 
likewise  wiirovfg,\u[g,peponies')  occurs  only  in  Numb, 
xi,  5,  where  the  murmuring  Israelites  say, "  We  remem- 
ber the  fish  which  we  did  eat  freely  in  Egypt,  the  cu- 
cumbers and  the  melons,"  etc  The  correctness  of  this 
translation  b  evident  from  the  kindred  word  butiih  used 
for  the  melon  generically  by  the  Arabs  (Abdul,  p.  52, 
54 ;  Rhaz.  De  var,  p.  56 ;  Abulf.  Ann,  ii,  65),  whence  the 
Spanbh  budiecas,  and  French  pastegues.  The  Mishna, 
however  (Jemmoth,  viii,  6;  Mauser,  i,  4),  distinguishes 
this  term  from  watermelons  (D*^9lbl) ;  but  it  uses  the 
ringular  (ChUaim,  i,  8;  Edujoth,  iii,  8)  undoubtedly  in 
the  sense  of  rouskmelon,  a  signification  which  all  the 
versions  (Onkelos,  Syr.,  Arab.,  and  Samar.)  have  af- 
fixed to  it.  A  similar  distinction  prevails  among  the 
Arabs,  who  call  the  watermelon  buHkh-hindi,  or  Indian 
melon.  The  muskmelon  is  called  in  Persian  khurpuzeh, 
and  in  Hindi  khurbuja.  It  is  probably  a  native  of  the 
Persian  region,  whence  it  has  been  carried  south  into 
India,  and  north  into  Europe,  the  Indian  being  a  slight 
corruption  of  the  Persian  name.  As  the  Arabian  au- 
thors append  yi//a«A  as  the  Greek  name  of  butikh,  it  is 
more  thui  probable  that  this  is  intended  for  irivnttv,  es- 
pecially if  we  compare  the  description  in  Avioenna  with 
that  in  Dioscorides.  By  Galen  it  was  called  Melopepo, 
from  melo  and  pepo,  the  former  from  being  roundish  in 
form,  like  the  apple.  The  melon  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  aiievoc  of  Theophrastus,  and  the  o'tKvog  viirtav 
of  Hippocrates.  It  was  known  to  the  Romans,  and  cul- 
tivated by  Columella,  with  the  assistance  of  some  pre- 
caution at  cold  times  of  the  year.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  introduced  into  England  about  the  year  1520,  and 
was  called  muskmelon  to  distinguish  it  from  the  pump- 
kin, which  was  then  usually  called  melon.  All  travel- 
lers in  Eastern  countries  have  home  testimony  to  the 
refreshment  and  delight  they  have  experienced  from  the 
fruit  of  the  melon  (Hasselquist,  Trav,  p.  528;  Bellon,. 
Observ,  ii,  75 ;  Joliffe,  Trav.  p.  281 ;  Toumefort,  iii,  311 ;. 
Cbardin,iii,330;  Sonnini,  ii,  216, 328).  Alpinus  speaks 
of  their  very  general  use,  under  the  title  Batech,  by  the 
Egyptians  (Rerum  ^gypt.  Hist,  i,  17).  He  also  describe* 
in  the  same  chapter  the  kind  of  melon  called  Abdellavi, 
which,  according  to  De  Sacy,  is  oblong,  tapering  at  both 
ends,  but  thick  in  the  middle  {De  Planiis  jEgypti,  tab. 
xli) ;  but  Forskal  applies  this  name  also  to  the  Chate 
(which  is  separately  described  by  Alpinus,  and  a  figure 
given  by  him  at  tab.  xl),  and  says  it  is  the  commonest 
of  all  fruits  in  Egypt,  and  is  cultivated  in  all  their  fields. 
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and  thtt  many  pnfate  rrom  i[  a  very  gntcful  drink 
(_Flora  .fgypliaeo-Anibiea,  p.  168>     The  Chale  i 
villoiu  plant  viihcrwling  stems,  leavegniundiBb,bluii 
Hilled,  and  toothed  i  the  Truit  pilloae,  ellipCie,  anil 
periog  U  both  ends  (Alpin.  L  c,  p.  bi),     Haaaelqi 
calls  this  the  "Egj-ptinn  melon"  and  "queen  of  cucii 
bere,"  «nd  says  that  it  grows  onlv  in  the  fenile  soil 
round  Cairo;  that  the  fruit  is  a  liltle  nitei?,  and  the 
a«h  almoBt  of  the  same  substance  as  that  of  the  melon, 
sweet  and  cooL     "This  the  grandees  and  European! 
id  Egypt  eat  as  the  most  pleasant  fiuit  they  find,  and 
that  from  which  they  have  the  least  to  apprehend.     It 
is  the  most  excellent  rniitofthistribeof  any  yetlinown' 
<Hasselquist,  Traetli,  p.  2i8).     These  plants,  though 
ItDown  to  the  Greelis,  are  not  natii-es  of  Europe,  bi 
Eastern  countries,  whence  they  must  have  been  ii 
iluced  into  Greece,     They  probably  may  Ije  trace 
Syria  or  Egypt,  whence  other  cultivated  plants,  as 
as  dvilizatiou,  hare  travelled  westwards.     In  Egypt 
tbey  formed  a  portion  of  the  food  of  the  people  > 
very  early  period  when  the  Israelites  were  led  by  I 
from  its  rich  cultivation  into  the  midst  of  the  d 
The  melon,  the  watermelon,  and  aevcral  others  o 
Cucurbitacen,  art  mentioned  by  Wilkinson  (Thrbtt,  p. 
212;  jinooKKjjptHuu,  iv,  62)  as  still  oultirated  there, 
and  are  describe<l  as  being  sown  in  the  middle  of  De- 
cember, and  cut,  the  melons  in  ninety  and  the  cu 
bera  in  sixty  days. 

It  is  not  neceasary  to  exclude  from  the  generic 
abattich  in  the  above  passage  the  watermelon  (Cucurbila 
alruUui),  which  is  clearly  diatingniibed  by  Alpiniu 
cultlTal«d  in  Egypt,  and  called  by  names  similar  to  tl 
above.    Seratnon,  according  to  Sprengel  (Commnl. 
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atricU  the  Arabic  Batlki  to  the  wal«r- 

ntioned  by  Fotskal,  and  its  properlies 

.    Though  resembling  the  other 

in  its  properties,  it  is  verv  dif- 

deeply-cat  leaves.     The  pluii 

Ut  it  U  cultivated  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  in 
h  clayey  earth  which  subndes  during  the  inun- 
,  and  servn  the  "  Egyptians  for  meat,  drink,  and 
physic  It  is  eaten  in  abundance,  during  the  season, 
even  by  the  richer  sort  of  the  people;  but  the  common 
people,  on  whom  Providence  bath  bestowed  nothing  but 
poverty  and  patience,  scarcely  eat  anything  but  these, 
and  account  this  the  best  time  of  the  year,  as  they  arc 
ob]i){ed  to  put  up  with  worse  at  other  seasons  of  the 
year"  {Trardi,  p.  2«i). 

The  common  melon  (Cuaimii  mih)  is  cultivated  in 
the  same  places  and  ripens  at  the  same  time  with  the 
watermelon,  but  the  fruit  in  Egypt  is  not  so  deliciouii 
(see  Sonuini's  Tractli,  ii,  328);  the  poor  in  Egypt  do 
not  eat  this  melon.  "A  traveller  in  the  East,"  says 
Kitto  (note  on  Numb.xi,  .^),  "whci  recollects  the  intense 
gratitude  which  a  gift,  of  a  slice  of  melon  inspired  while 
journeying  over  the  hot  and  dry  plains,  will  readily 
comprehend  the  regret  with  which  the  Hebrews  in  the 
Arabian  Desert  looked  back  upon  the  melons  of  Egypt." 

For  further  details,  see  OL  Celsius,  Of  ifelonibui 
A'gypriii  (Lugd.  a  1726),  and  Hitrobot.  i,  BM  sq. ;  Sal- 
masii  Hooum.  hi/ln  iatnca,  e.  S5;  RoienmUllet,  Mor. 
jw>iii,241sq. ;  Thomson, /jmrfaiidflooiiii,  261;  Tris- 
tram, ffaL  lliif.  oflitt  hibie,  p.  468. 

Melnglll,TiioHABHADDiN,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcofud  Church,  South,  was  bom  near  C!oring- 
ton,  Ky.,  Sept.  17, 1838 ;  in  IS&S  he  was  converted,  uul 
joined  the  above  Church;  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
August,  1861,  and  in  November  following  was  admitted 
into  the  Memphis  Conference  on  trial,  and  sent  to  La 
Grange  Circuit;  in  Itf62  to  Randolph  Circuit;  in  lAGS 
to  Huntingdon  Cirouit,  where  bis  health  failed,  and  be 
was  compelled  to  leave  the  work.     In  1861  he  received 

Randolph  Circuit,  and  in  1865  to  Covington  Siatinn, 
where  he  remained  until  his  death,  April  2, 1866.     Mr. 

illness  exemplified  the  power  of  the  Christian's  failh. 
See  MoMtrt  oflht  M.  £.  ChUTiA,South^  1866. 

H«l7illa,  Andre-w,  one  of  Sootland'a  celebrated 
cba^sc^er^  the  moat  eminent  woiiier  in  the  "Kirk"  next 
to  John  Knox  himself,  and  denominated  by  Anglican 
churchmen  "  the  father  of  Scottish  I'resbylery"  (Ste- 
phen, 1,258;  compare,  however,  Uetherington,  p.  78,  coL 
1),  was  bom  Aug.  l,l&4&.  He  was  the  youngest  of  the 
nine  sons  of  Richard  Melville  of  Boldovy,  a  small  estate 
on  the  banks  of  the  South  Eak,  near  MontjoK.  He  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  both  his  parents  when  only  Aboiit 
two  years  old,  his  father  faUing  at  the  battle  of  Pinkie 
in  1647,  and  his  mother  dying  in  the  coune  of  the  same 
year;  and  the  education  of  young  Andrew  devdved  upon 
his  eldest  brother,  who  was  minister  of  the  neighboring 
parish  of  Moritoun  after  the  establishment  of  the  BeT- 
ormatjon  in  1560.  Even  as  a  child  Andrew  distin- 
guished himself  by  the  quickness  of  his  capacity,  and, 
though  a  delicate  boy,  it  was  determined  that  he  ahould 
have  all  the  advantages  the  schools  of  bis  day  csuld  af- 
ford bim.  AC  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  removed  from 
the  grammar-school  of  Montrose,  where  he  had  been  for 
St.  Mary's  College,  in  the  University  uf 
Here  be  studied  for  four  years  most  de- 
votedly, and,  upon  the  completion  of  the  curriculum, 
bore  away  the  reputadon  of  being  "the  best  philoeo- 
poet,  and  Grecian  of  anv  young  master  in  the 
We  are  told  that  John  Douglas,  who  was  at  that 
rector  of  St.  Andrew's,  showed  Andrew  Melville 
marked  attention,  and  that  the  old  rector  waa  so 
pleased  with  hia  ^rewdness  and  accuracy  of  ob- 
ion,  Uial,  on  parting  with  bim,  Douglaa  exclaimed. 
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■Mt  vSfy  fiitheiksB  and  motberlen  boy,  it's  ill  to  wit 
wlitt  God  may  make  of  thee  yet."  Anxious  to  continue 
hii  studies  under  the  guidance  of  master  minds,  he  de- 
ttfmiDed  to  go  abroad,  and  take  his  place  at  the  feet  of 
tbe  ksined  of  other  lands.  First  among  the  high- 
Kfaoois  of  that  day  figured  Faris,  and  thither  he  now 
dnceted  his  steps.  He  was  only  a  boy  of  nineteen,  but 
h«  had  the  porpwes  of  a  man,  and  without  the  loss  of  a 
nooKDt,  he  made  haste  to  reach  Paris,  and  recommenced 
his  stodies  at  the  French  capitaL  Alter  a  two-years' 
«aj  be  proceeded  to  Poitiers,  to  devote  some  time  to 
the  study  of  civil  law,  not,  however,  for  the  purpose  of 
prepsriog  for  the  legal  profession,  but  only  as  a  source 
of  discipline  **  connected  with  a  complete  coiHse  of  edu- 

Mdrille  had  gone  to  Poitiers,  as  he  imagined,  a  per- 
fect stnnger,  but  his  reputation  as  a  scholar  had  reached 
the  place  long  before  he  made  his  actual  debut,  and  he 
vi3  greeted  with  the  offer  of  a  professorship  at  the  high* 
Khool  which  h^  had  intended  to  enter  as  a  student.  For 
three  vesrs  he  labored  at  the  College  of  St.  Marceon 
with  most  marked  success,  at  the  same  time,  however, 
•ibering  steadfast  to  the  chief  intention  of  his  visit 
thither,  viz.  the  study  of  civil  law.  In  1567  the  renewed 
polibeal  diataxhances  obliged  him  to  qiut  France.  He 
railed  to  Geneva,  and  by  the  exertions  of  Beza  the  chair 
ftf  humanity,  which  happened  to  be  then  vacant,  in  the 
academv  of  that  place,  was  secured  for  him.  Andrew 
Mrirille  was  now  more  in  his  element,  both  politically 
asd  religiously,  and  Geneva  was  a  scene  to  which  his 
mind  often  rseinrred  in  afier-lifie.  It  was  there  he  made 
that  progress  in  Oriental  learning  for  which  he  became 
^  diatingiiisbed.  There  also  he  enjoyed  the  society  of 
Moe  of  the  best  and  most  learned  men  of  the  age;  but 
tfaore  an  it  was  there  the  hallowed  flame  of  civil  and 
iriigioas  liberty  began  to  glow  in  his  breast,  with  a  fer- 
ror  vhich  condnued  unabat^  ever  after.  In  the  spring 
cf  1574,  St  the  mgent  request  of  his  friends  at  home,  he 
resign^  his  position  here,  and  decided  to  return  to  his 
aadre  country,  from  which  he  had  now  been  absent  al- 
v^ibtx  shout  ten  yeaua.  On  this  occasion  Beza  ad- 
'iRMd  s  letter  to  the  General  Assembly,  in  which, 
■Boog  other  expressions  of  a  like  kind,  he  declared  that 
Kelnlle  wss  "equally  distingnished  ibr  his  piety  and 
l^ii  ereditioo,  and  that  the  Church  of  Geneva  could  not 
pre  t  stronger  proof  of  affection  to  her  sister  Church 
cf  Scotland  than  by  suffering  herself  to  be  bereaved  of 
him  that  his  native  country  might  be  enriched  with  his 
gifta.'^ 

Ob  HelTille*s  arrival  in  Edinburgh,  in  July,  1574,  he 
*K  invited  by  the  r^ent  Morton  to  enter  his  family  as 
adomeatic  tutor;  but  this  invitation  was  declined  by 
Keirille,  who  was  averse  to  a  residence  at  court,  and 
picfmed  an  academic  lif&  He  was  early  gratified  in 
thij  wish,  for,  having  taught  for  a  short  time  as  private 
i<^  in  the  bouse  of  a  near  relative,  he  was  urged  by 
mhbishop  Bo^d  and  other  leading  men  for  the  princi- 
lakbip  of  Glaagow  College,  and  was  promptly  appointed 
fy  the  General  Assembly.  In  this  new  position  his 
'Bsniog,  energy,  and  talents  were  eminently  serviceable, 
c«t  onlv  to  the  university  over  which  he  presided,  but 
t*  ihe  whole  kingdom  and  to  literature  in  general.  He 
iatiodaoed  improvements  of  great  importance  in  teach- 
iflg  aod  discipline,  and  infused  an  uncommon  ardor 
sto  his  papils.  It  was  not,  however,  as  a  mere  scholar 
'^aadcmidan  that  Melville  now  distinguished  himself. 
^e  canatitntion  of  his  office,  as  a  professor  of  divinity, 
tttitled  him  to  a  seat  in  the  ecclesiastical  Judicatories, 
>ed  be  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  ecclesiastical  dis- 
P^  of  the  time,  and  was  active  in  the  Church  courts 
1^  in  the  conferences  held  with  the  Parliament  and 
Pnvy  conncil  on  the  then  moch  agitated  subject  of 
^'bottb  ipaverament.  During  Melville's  absence  from 
^^^^'tluid,  an  incongruous  species  of  Church  govem- 
iBeat-nonuiaUy  Episoopalian,  but  which  neither  satis- 
^1  Episcopalians  nor  Presbyterians — had  been  intro- 
^^'^  He,  however,  was  not  a  believer  in  prelacy.    He 


insisted  that  prelacy  is  not  foimded  upon  scriptural  au- 
thority, and  that  it  b  foreign  to  the  institutions  and 
practices  of  apostolical  timeai  His  stay  in  Geneva,  more- 
over, had  afforded  him  a  very  favorable  opportunity  to 
judge  of  the  workings  of  the  Presbyterian  parity,  and, 
in  consequence,  he  was  determined  to  exert  himself  for 
the  establishment  of  like  institutions  in  his  own  coun- 
try. Hetherington  will  have  it  that  the  Episcopalians 
are  in  "  the  habit  of  ascribing  the  decided  Presbyterian 
form  of  Church  government  in  Scotland  to  the  personal 
influence  of  Andrew  Melville,  who,  they  say,  had  brought 
from  Greneva  the  opinions  of  Calvin  and  Beza,  and 
succeeded  in  infuaing  them  into  the  Scottish  minis- 
ters, who  had  previously  been  fiavorable  to  a  modified 
prelacy."  But  no  leas  an  authority  than  Dr.  Cook,  him- 
self a  Presbyterian,  holds  that  until  Melville's  arrival 
from  Geneva  **  a  modified  and  excellent  form  of  episco- 
pacy" was  prevailing  in  the  Cbauch  of  Scotland,  and 
that  it  was  the  indifference  of  the  earl  of  Morton,  who 
was  now  acting  regent,  that  resulted  perniciously  to  the 
country,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  agitation  of  "  new 
plans  of  ecclesiastical  polity"  (i,  287, 288).  He  certainly 
was  not  given  the  name  of  Episcopomastrix,  or  the 
'*  scourge  of  bishops,"  by  any  Episcopalian,  and  there 
seems  every  reason  tor  the  opinion  that  Melville  was 
really  the  first  Scotchman  to  press  the  interests  of  Pres- 
byterianism.  There  is  one  thing  certain,  however,  that 
even  though  Melville  did  not  come  detennined  to  oust 
prelacy  from  Scottish  ohurehes,  he  yet  steered  clear  of 
the  regent's  proposals,  which,  if  Melville  had  acceded  to 
them, "  might  have  enabled  that  crafly  statesman  [Mor- 
ton] to  rivet  securely  the  fetters  with  which  he  was 
striving  to  bind  the  Church,  instead  oi  being  mightily 
instrumental  in  wrenching  them  asunder"  (Hethering- 
ton, p.  78,  coL  2).  Melville's  intrepidity  was  often  very 
remarkable.  On  one  occasion,  when  threatened  by 
Morton  in  a  menacing  way,  which  few  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  regent's  temper  <could  bear  without 
apprehension,  Melville  replied,  "  Tush,  man  !  threaten 
your  courtiers  so.  It  is  the  same  Xo  me  whether  I  rot 
in  the  air  or  in  the  ground ;  and  I  have  lived  out  of  your 
country  as  well  as  in  it.  Let  God  be  praised ;  you  can 
neither  hang  nor  exile  his  truth  J" 

In  March,  157^,  Melville  had  an  opportunity  to  pub- 
licly press  his  reform!!^  schemes.  He  was  at  this  time 
a  member  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  his  name  was  in- 
cluded in  a  committee  appointed  to  confer  with  the  gov- 
ernment on  the  subject  of  .the  polity  of  the  Church,  and 
to  prepare  a  scheme  of  ecclesiastical  administration  to  be 
aubmitted  to  a  general  assembly^  In  1678  his  labors  were 
finally  crowned  with  succ^sa.  He  presided  this  year  over 
the  assembly,  and  had  the  pleasure  to  take  the  vote  ap- 
proving the  second  book  of  Discipline,  from  that  period 
the  standaid  of  Presbyterian  Church  guvemmenL  An- 
other matter  to  which  the  attention  of  the  General  As- 
sembly was  at  this  time  directed  was  the  reformation  and 
improvement  of  the  universities.  Here  Mel\iUe  also  took 
a  leading  part.  The  high  state  of  learning  and  il  iscipline 
to  which  the  University  of  Glasgow  had  been  raised  hy 
him,  and  the  comparatively  low  grade  of  education  in 
the  other  colleges,  had  become  an  object  of  public  noto- 
riety, and  it  was  necessary  that  measures  be  taken  for 
reforming  and  remodelling  them.  A  new  theological 
school  was  agreed  upon  for  St.  Andrew's,  and  it  was 
resolved  to  translate  Melville  thither.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  1680  he  was  installed  principal  of  SL  Mary's 
College,  in  the  University  of  St  Andrew's,  and  in  this 
new  position  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  usual  zeal 
and  ability.  Besides  giving  lectures  on  theology,  he 
taught  the  Hebrew,  Chaddee,  Syriac,  and  labbinicai  lan- 
guages, and  his  prelections  were  attended  not  only  by 
young  students  in  tmusual  numbers,  but  also  by  several 
masters  of  the  other  colleges.  But  bis  scholastic  labors, 
however  arduous  and  multifarious,  could  not  prevent 
him  from  continuing  an  active  worker  for  the  interests 
of  the  Church,  even  in  the  pulpit.  Immediately  after 
his  removal  to  St.  Andrew's,  Melville  began  to  perform 
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divine  wrrioe,  md  he  also  took  a  ihiie  of  the  other  min- 
iBteriid  dotiet  of  the  parish.  His  gratuitous  labors  were 
highly  gratifying  to  the  people  in  general,  but  the  free- 
dom and  fidelity  with  which  he  reproved  vice  exposed 
him  to  the  resentment  of  several  leading  individualSi 
and  the  most  atrocious  cslamnies  against  Melville  were 
conveyed  to  the  king,  whose  mind  was  predisposed  to 
receive  any  insinuations  to  his  disadvantage.  A  bad 
matter  was  made  worse  in  1682,  when  Melville  was  sent 
to  the  General  Assembly,  and  was  by  that  body  honored 
with  the  office  of  moderator.  In  this  prominent  place 
he  had  many  opportunities  to  advocate  the  interests  of 
bis  pet  plans  on  eodesiastical  government.  But  even 
here  matters  did  not  rest.  He  was  invited  to  preach 
before  the  assembly,  and  in  his  sermon  he  boldly  in- 
veighed against  the  tyrannous  measures  of  the  court, 
and  against  those  who  had  brought  into  the  country  the 
"  bludie  gullie"  of  abeohite  power.  This  fearless  charge, 
which  the  assembly  had  applauded,  and  had  seconded 
by  a  written  remonstrsnce,  intnisted  to  Melville  for 
presentation  at  court,  led  to  a  citation  before  the  privy 
council  for  high-treason,  and,  though  the  crime  was  not 
proved,  he  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  contempt 
of  court,  as  he  had  refused  to  appear,  maintaining  that 
whatever  a  preacher  might  say  in  the  pulpit,  even  if  it 
should  be  cidled  treason,  he  was  not  bound  to  answer  for 
it  in  a  civil  court  until  he  had  been  first  tried  in  an  ec- 
clesiastical court.  Apprehensive  that  his  life  was  really 
in  danger,  he  set  out  for  London,  and  did  not  return  to 
the  North  till  the  faction  of  Arran  was  dismissed  in  the 
year  following.  After  being  reinstated  in  his  office  at 
St.  Andrew's,  Melville  and  his  nephew  took  an  active 
part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Synod  of  Fife  (q.v.), 
which  terminated  in  the  excommunication  of  archbbhop 
Adamson,  for  having  dictated  and  defended  the  laws 
subversive  of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  When  Adamson 
was  relaxed  from  censure,  and  restored  to  his  see,  Mel- 
ville was  charged  to  retire  to  the  north  or  the  Tay,  and 
was  not  permitted  to  return  to  his  post  Ull  the  college 
had  reluctantly  consented  to  gratify  one  of  the  king's 
menial  servants  by  renewing  a  lease,  to  the  great  dimi- 
nution of  the  rentaL  Not  long  afterwanls,  the  king,  ac- 
companied by  Du  Bartas,  the  poet,  on  a  visit  to  St.  An- 
drew's, had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  from  Melville  a 
most  spirited  and  learned,  though  extemporaneous,  ref- 
utation of  an  elaborate  lecture  by  Adamson  in  favor  of 
his  views  of  r^yal  prerogative,  and,  upon  the  decease  of 
Adamson  in  1692,  Melville  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
passage  of  an  act  of  Parliament  ratifying  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Church  by  general  assemblies,  provincial 
synods,  presbyteries,  and  kirk  sessions,  and  explaining 
away  or  rescinding  the  most  offensive  of  the  acts  of 
the  year  1684 — the  black  acts,  as  they  were  usually 
called.  This  important  action  is  considered  to  this  day 
as  the  legal  foundation  of  the  Presbyterian  government, 
and  it  was  r^arded  by  Melville  as  an  ample  reward  for 
his  laborious  efforts.  The  king,  however,  was  not  sin- 
cerely in  lavor  of  these  measures,  and  secretly  displayed 
a  strong  desire  to  make  the  "  Kirk'*  a  mere  tool  of  polit- 
ical power,  or  to  restore  episcopacy.  Melville  strenu- 
ously resisted  every  such  attempt,  whether  made  in  an 
open  or  clandestine  form. 

In  1696  a  very  favorable  opportunity  seemed  to  pre- 
sent itself  for  the  court  to  effect  its  purposes.  A  tu- 
mult had  taken  place  at  Edinburgh  on  Deoemha  16, 
and  this  opportunity  was  seized  by  the  court  as  a  han- 
dle for  the  purpoee  of  effecting  a  change  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Church.  Melville,  and  the  Synod  of 
Fife,  and  many  leading  clergymen,  protested.  To  reach 
the  king's  ears,  Melville  was  selected  as  chairman  of 
a  deputation  to  the  king.  Upon  this  occasion  Mel- 
ville displayed  the  same  intrepidity  of  character  that 
he  had  exhibited  on  meeting  if  orton  while  in  the  re- 
gency. King  James  seemed  to  be  displeased  with  the 
Protestants,  and  reminded  Melville  that  he  was  Am  va»- 
saL  ''Sirrah,"retortedMelville,'<ye  are  (;kNf#  silly  vas- 
sal ;  there  are  two  kings  and  two  kingdoms  in  Scotland : 


there  is  king  James*  the  head  of  the  cornmonwealtli : 
and  there  is  Christ  Jesus,  the  king  of  the  Church,  whoae 
subject  James  the  Sixth  is,  and  of  whose  kingdom  he  is 
not  a  king,  nor  a  lord,  nor  a  head,  but  a  member.**  It  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  such  plain  speaking  met  the 
displeasure  of  the  man  who  had  a  peculiar  liking  fur 
stratagems,  or  who  was  accustomed  to  look  upon  tbe 
works  of  darkness  as  the  essence  of  **  kingcraft**  A 
general  assembly  was  summoned  by  the  king  to  meet 
at  Perth ;  and  as  it  was  composed  chiefly  of  ministers 
from  the  north,  who  were  studiously  infected  with  prej- 
udices against  their  southern  brethren,  the  adherents  of 
Melville  were  left  in  the  minority.  But  the  next  as- 
sembly at  Dundee,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  was  not 
quite  so  tracUble,  and  it  became  quite  dear  to  kin^ 
James  that  in  this  way  he  would  not  succeed  in  anni- 
hiladng,  nor  even  lessening,  Melville's  ascendency.  An 
opportunity,  however,  was  not  long  wanting  for  such  a 
nefarious  attempt  A  royal  visitation  of  the  university 
was  determined  upon,  and  king  James  went  to  St  An- 
drew's in  person,  where,  after  searching  in  vain  for  mat- 
ter of  accusation  against  Melville,  it  was  ordained  that 
all  professors  of  theology  or  philosophy,  not  being  act- 
ual pastors,  should  thenceforth  be  precluded  from  sitting 
in  sessions,  presbjrteries,  synods,  or  assemblies^  and  from 
teaching  in  congregations.  When  the  assembly  met  at 
Dundee  in  1688,  Mdville  made  his  appearance,  notwith- 
standing the  restrictions  under  which  he  had  just  been 
placed;  but,  when  his  name  was  called,  king  James  ob- 
jected, and  declared  that  he  would  not  permit  any  busi- 
ness to  be  done  until  Melville  had  withdrawn.  Melville 
defended  himself,  and  boldly  told  the  king  that  the  objec- 
tion was  invalid ;  to  prevent  difficulty,  however,  he  finally 
withdrew  under  protest  Preparation  was  now  made 
for  restoring  the  order  of  bishops,  and  the  first  approach 
to  this  measure  was  to  induce  the  commissioners  of  the 
General  Assembly  to  solicit  that  the  ministers  and  eld- 
ers of  the  Church  might  be  represented  in  Parliament 
A  statute  was  accordingly  passed,  declaring  prelacy  to 
be  the  third  estate,  and  asserting  the  right  of  such  min- 
isters as  should  be  advanced  to  the  episcopal  dignity  to 
the  same  legislative  privileges  which  had  been  enjoyed 
by  the  former  prelates.  The  next  oonferenoe,  held  at 
Falkland,  Melville  attended,  and  there,  in  presence  of  his 
majesty,  maintained  his  sentiments  with  his  accustomed 
fearlessness  and  vehemence,  and  the  king  judged  it  pru- 
dent to  refer  all  the  matters  which  were  still  intended 
to  be  adjusted  to  an  assembly  which  met  at  Montrose 
in  March,  1600.  Melville  appeared  as  a  commissioner 
from  his  presbjrtery,  and  though,  by  the  king*s  objec- 
tions, he  was  not  suffered  to  take  his  seat,  his  counsels 
and  his  unconquerable  zeal  served  to  aidmate  and  con- 
firm the  resolution  of  his  brethren ;  and  the  assembly 
was  with  great  difficulty  prevailed  upon  to  adopt  tbe 
scheme  of  the  court,  under  certain  modifications.  In 
1601  Melville,  nothing  daunted  by  the  fierce  opposition 
of  his  royal  master,  attended  the  assembly  at  Burnt  Isl- 
and. Melville's  conduct  was  grossly  misrepresented,  and 
James,  incensed  by  the  perseverance  of  his  subject,  im- 
mediately set  out  for  St  Andrew's,  and  there,  without 
even  the  sanction  of  his  privy  council,  issued  a  lettre  de 
cachet,  charging  Melville  to  confine  himself  within  the 
walls  of  the  college;  the  royal  mandamus  decreeing,  at 
the  same  time,  ^  if  he  fail  and  do  in  the  contrary,  that 
he  shall  be  incontinent  thereafter,  denounced  rebel,  and 
put  to  the  law,  and  all  his  movable  goods  escheat  to 
his  highnesB*s  use  for  his  oontemption.**  The  king's 
conduct  towards  the  Church  from  this  time  forward  we 
have  already  treated  in  detail  in  the  article  Jamks  I 
(q.  v.). 

James's  accession  to  the  English  throne  brought  to 
Melville  a  permit  enlarging  his  circle  of  activity  to 
within  six  miles  of  the  cdUege,  and  three  congratu- 
latory poems,  which  he  had  written  for  the  occasion, 
seemed  even  to  have  established  peace  between  the 
two  combatants.  In  1606,  however,  the  war  broke  out 
anew,  and  this  time  it  ended  only  with  the  removal 
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of  the  itatdy  reformer.  In  1604  and  in  lfi05,  Mel- 
Tille  had  sorely  provoked  the  king  by  his  activity 
•gauat  the  xo^  meaamrea.  In  1606  Melville  was  se- 
kcced  to  lepieaent  his  presbytery  at  Parliament,  and 
pnceat  against  the  act  of  restoring  episcopacy  and  re- 
viving chapten.  This  action  was  nnfavorably  oom- 
mented  npon  before  the  king,  and  the  latter  determined 
to  pmiish  Melville.  One  fine  day  Melville  quite  unex- 
pectedly received  a  letter  from  his  majesty  desiring  him 
h>  repair  to  London  before  September  15,  that  his  maj- 
esty might  consult  him  and  others  of  his  learned  breth- 
ren on  eedesiastical  matters.  Melville  and  others  weut 
aooordiogiy,  and  had  various  interviews  with  the  king, 
who  at  times  condescended  even  to  be  jocular  with 
them ;  bat  they  soon  learned  that  they  were  interdicted 
from  leaving  the  place  without  special  permission  from 
hjs  majesty,  and  that  James  was  only  waiting  for  a  fa- 
vuzaUe  opportunity  to  vent  his  wrath  upon  Melville. 
The  occasion  was  not  long  wanting.  Melville  having 
vritten  a  short  litfin  epigram,  in  which  he  ejcpressed 
his  feelings  of  contempt  and  indignation  at  some  rites 
cf  the  Tv^g*»fh  Church  on  the  festival  of  St.  Michael, 
ms  immediately  aummoned  before  the  privy  council, 
foond  guilty  of  **  acandalum  magnatum,"  and,  after  a 
cootioemenc  of  nearly  twelve  months,  first  in  the  house 
of  the  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  afterwards  in  that  of  the 
bishop  of  Wincbeater,  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  and 
was  there  k^>t  a  priaoner  for  more  than  four  years,  in 
Tiolstian  of  every  principle  of  justice.  The  first  year 
of  hb  impriaonment  was  particularly  severe.  He  was 
deprived  of  all  opportunity  to  give  expression  to  his 
thoughts  either  by  writing  or  oral  communication. 
Thnnigh  the  influence  of  Sir  James  Sempill,  he  was  re- 
DBoved,  at  the  end  of  ten  months,  to  a  more  healthy  and 
ijadous  apartment,  and  was  allowed  the  use  of  pen,  ink, 
nd  paper.  Wbea  the  rigor  of  his  confinement  was  re- 
kxed,  he  waa  oonaolted  both  by  Arminius  and  his  an- 
t^^oBist  Labbertua  on  their  theological  disputes.  He 
ccBtinaed  to  refresh  his  mind  by  occasionally  writing  a 
poem,  and  in  two  or  three  letters  to  his  nephew,  James 
Melville, whom  he  loved  as  a  son,  he  reviewed  Dr.  Down- 
bsai's  scnnon  on  Episcopacy.  In  1610  he  printed  a 
spiT^mf^  of  poetical  translations  of  the  Psalms  into  Lat- 
io  vcxae,  and  he  never  wrote  a  letter  to  his  nephew  with- 
QQl  trananutting  copies  of  some  of  his  verses.  In  1611 
he  w»  reteased,  on  the  solicitation  of  the  duke  of  Bouil- 
loQ,who  wanted  hia  servioes  as  a  professor  in  the  uni- 
veraty  at  Sedan,  in  France.  Melville,  now  in  his  sixty- 
Bxth  year,  would  fain  have  gone  home  to  Scotland  to 
lav  his  boaea  there,  but  the  ^ng  would  oa  no  account 
hesr  of  auch  a  thing,  and  he  was  forced  to  spend  his  old 
age  in  exile.  Melville  died  about  1622,  but  neither  the 
date  of  hia  death  nor  the  events  of  his  last  years  are  as- 


Melville  appears  to  have  been  low  in  stature  and 
liender  in  hia  person,  but  possessed  of  great  physical 
eiKi|iy.    His  voice  waa  strong,  his  gesture  vehement, 
snd  he  bad  much  force  and  fluency  of  language,  with 
great  anior  of  mind  and  constancy  of  purpoee.    Hia 
aatural  talents  were  of  a  superior  order,  and  he  was  a 
scholar  and  divine  of  no  common  attainments.     **As  a 
Treacher  of  God*s  word,  he  was  talented  in  a  very  high 
untiring,  instant  in  season  and  out  of 
and  eminently  suocessful-and  as  a  saint  of  God, 
he  was  a  living  epiaUe  of  the  power  of  religion  on  the 
hearts   Soond  in  iaith,  pure  in  morals,  he  recommended 
the  Gospel  in  hia  life  and  conversation — ^he  fought  the 
fgpod  fight ;  and,  a»  a  shock  oometh  in  at  its  season,  so  he 
bade  adien  to  thia  mortal  life,  ripe  for  everlasting  glory. 
If  John  Knox  rid  Scotland  of  the  errors  and  supersti- 
tkoa  of  popeiy,  Andrew  Melville  contributed  materially, 
by  hia  fintitade^  example,  and  counsel,  to  resist,  even  to 
the  death,  the  propagation  of  a  form  of  worship  unoon- 
peoial  to  the  Scottish  character"  (Howie,  p.  278).    Dr. 
McCrie  coadudes  hia  two  interesting  volumes  of  Mel- 
ville's Lf/e  (1819)  with  the  declaration,  *'Next  to  the 
&AnDer,  I  know  no  individual  from  whom  Scotland 


haa  received  such  important  services,  or  to  whom  she 
continues  to  owe  so  deep  a  debt  of  national  respect  and 
gratitude,  as  Andrew  Melville."  See,  besides  McCrie's 
biography,  Hetherington,  IlisL  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
(N.  y.  1856, 8vo),  p.  78  sq. ;  Cook,  Re/ormaium  in  Scot- 
land, chap,  xxvii ;  Stephen,  Hist,  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land (Lend.  1846, 4  vols.  8vo),  i,  258  sq. ;  Russel,  Hist,  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  (Lond.  1834,2  vols.  18mo),  i,  chap, 
ix;  ii,  chap,  x  sq.;  Howie,  Scots  Worthies^  p.  239  sq.; 
Chambers  and  Thomson,  Biog,  Diet,  of  Eminent  Scots- 
men (1855),  iv,  1  sq. ;  Blackwood's  Maoazsne,  Sept.  1824. 
(J.  H.  W.) 

Melville,  Henry,  B.D.,  an  eminent  English  di- 
vine and  pulpit  orator,  was  bom  at  Pendennis  Castle, 
Ck>mwall,  SepU  14,  1800;  was  educated  at  St.  Peter's 
College,  Cambridge,  graduated  RA.  in  1821,  and  soon 
after  became  a  fellow  and  tutor ;  later  he  determined  to 
take  holy  orders,  and  was  appointed  minister  of  Camden 
Chapel,  Camberwell,  London;  in  1843  he  was  made 
principal  of  East  India  CoUege,  Haileybuiy ;  in  1846  he 
accepted  the  appointment  as  chaplain  to  the  Tower  of 
London,  and  incumbent  of  the  church  within  its  pre- 
cincts; about  1848  he  was  elected  to  the  Golden  Lect- 
ureship of  St.  Margaret's,  Lothbury ;  in  1858  he  became 
chaplain  to  the  queen,  and  in  1856  canon  of  SL  Paul's ; 
in  1863  rector  of  Barnes  and  rural  dean.  He  died  in 
London  Feb.  9, 1871.  A  number  of  Mr.  Melville's  Lect- 
ures and  Sermons  were  published,  many  of  them  with- 
out his  consent  (1845, 1846, 1850, 1851, 1853) ;  they  have 
also  been  several  times  repubUshed  in  this  country.  Also 
Voices  of  the  Year:  Readings  for  the  Sundays  and  Holi- 
days through  the  Year  (1856, 2  vols.)  • — Golden  Counsels : 
Persuasions  to  a  Christian  Life  (1857) ;  and  other  works. 
"No  other  clergyman  of  the  English  Church  during  the 
present  century  has  had  the  reputation  for  eloquence 
and  rhetorical  finish  in  his  discourses  which  Mr.  Mel- 
ville retained  to  the  last.  His  sennons  were  very  care- 
fully and  elaborately  written,  and  delivered  with  great 
earnestness  and  fervor.  If  there  was  fault  anywhere,  it 
was  in  the  superabundance  of  his  imagery,  and  his  more 
than  Oriental  wealth  of  style." — New  Amer,  An,  Cyclop, 
1871,  p.  495;  Allibone's  Dicf.  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Au- 
thorSf  ii,  1262;  English  Encydop.  voL  ii,  s.  v. 

MelvlUe,  Jamea,  an  eminent  Scotch  scholar  and 
divine,  was  bom  in  1556.  He  was  professor  of  Hebrew 
and  Oriental  languages  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's 
in  1580,  minister  of  Anstnitherwerter  in  1596,  and  sub- 
sequently of  Kilrenny.  He  died  in  1614.  Mr.  Melville 
was  a  zealous  advocate  of  Presbyterian  discipline.  Ho 
was  the  author  of  Ad  Jacobum  I  Ecdesice  Scotiance  Li- 
bellus  supplex  (1645),  and  his  A  utoibiography  and  Diary 
(1556-1610).  SeeDr.M*Crie'sLi/co/^»idrwife/ri«c; 
Bladewood^s  Magazine,  xvi,  256. 

Merzar  (Heb.  meltsar",  *^:A'Q,  prob.  from  the  Pers. 
master  of  wine,  L  e.  chief  butler;  so  Bohlen,  SymboL  p, 
22;  others,  treasurer),  the  title  rather  than  the  name  of 
an  officer  in  the  Babylonian  court  (as  in  the  margin, 
"steward,"  but  Sept.  'A/upvap,  on  account  of  the  Heb. 
art.,yulg.  Malasar),  being  that  of  the  (>erson  who  had 
charge  of  the  diet  of  the  Hebrew  youths  in  training  for 
promotion  as  magi  (Dan.  i,  11,  16;  comp.  Lengerke, 
Stuart,  Comment,  ad  loc).  "  The  melzar  was  subordi- 
nate to  the  *  master  of  the  eunuchs;'  his  office  was  to 
superintend  the  nurture  and  education  of  the  young;  he 
thus  combined  the  duties  of  the  Greek  irai^aywyoc  <uid 
rpo^fVQ,  and  more  nearly  resembles  our  'tutor*  than 
any  other  officer.  As  to  the  origin  of  the  term,  there 
is  some  doubt;  it  is  generally  regarded  as  of  Persian 
origin,  the  words  mal  gara  giving  the  sense  of  '  head 
cup-bearer;'  FUrst  {Lex.  s.  v.)  suggests  its  connection 
with  the  Hebrew  nazar,  *  to  guanl' "  (Smith). 

Member  (in  the  plur.  0*^*1^^  yetsirim',  forms.  Job 
xvii,7;  fjiiXfj,  parts,  i.  e,  limbs)  property  denotes  a  part 
of  the  natural  body  (1  Cor.  xii,  12-25) ;  figuratively, 
sensual  affection,  like  a  body  consisting  of  many  mem- 
bers (Rom.  vii,  23);  also  true  believers,  members  of 
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Christ's  mystical  body,  as  fomiing  one  society  or  body, 
of  which  Chxist  is  the  head  (Eph.  iv,  26). 

Memento  Mori — remember  death.  It  was  €rod 
himself  who  first  gave  this  admonition  to  fallen  Adam 
(Gen.  iii,  19).  Such  admonitions  we  find  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  and  that  vety  frequently,  no  doubt  with 
intent  to  remind  us  constantly  of  the  final  day,  of  the 
end  of  life.  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  it  is  said,  oidered 
his  attendant  to  remind  him  of  his  death  every  morning 
by  saying, "  King,  thou  art  a  mortal  being ;  live  in  the 
thought  of  death."  Human  beings  are  but  too  apt  to 
forget  the  "  Memento  mori"  when  called  to  high  places 
of  honor.  An  exception,  however,  was  a  certain  gen- 
eral who,  when  holding  his  triumphal  processions,  had  a 
servant  advance  to  him  and  cry  out  repeatedly,  "Do 
not  forget  that  you  are  a  mortal  man."  We  should  be 
mindful  that  every  one  of  us  is  but  a  mortal  being.  Even 
to  this  day  the  mnister  thought  of  this  is  impressed  upon 
the  pope  at  his  coronation,  when  the  master  of  the  cere- 
mony advances  toward  the  holy  father  with  a  silver 
staff,  on  which  is  fastened  a  tuft  of  oakum ;  this  is  light- 
ed by  a  candle  borne  by  a  clerical,  who  bends  his  knee, 
and,  holding  up  the  burning  oakum,  exclaims,  **  Holy 
father,  be  reminded  that  all  earthly  existence  will  be 
extingubhed  like  this  tail  of  oakum."  Another  occa- 
sion the  Romanists  furnish  in  their  liturgy,  so  especially 
solemn  on  Ash  Wednesday,  where  the  sentence  occurs, 
"  Memento  homo,  quia  pulvis  es,  et  in  pulverem  revcrte- 
ris."  There  are  two  ecclesiastical  orders,  the  Carthusi' 
ant  and  TrappislSf  whose  members,  on  meeting  a  per- 
son, utter  aloud  the  words  "Memento  mori."  The  TVap- 
pists  always  keep  in  their  gardens  an  open  grave,  surely 
a  good  warning  and  constant  reminder  of  the  uncertainty 
of  earthly  existence.     See  Death. 

Memling,  Haxs  or  Jax,  a  cefebrated  Flemish 
painter,  was  bom  at  Constanz  in  1439,  according  to  Dr. 
Uoisseree,  but  other  auth<Nrities,  among  whom  may  be 
cited  Mrs.  Heaton,  assert  positively  that  his  birthplace 
was  Bruges,  and  that  he  was  bom  in  1430.  There  was 
for  a  long  time  a  fierce  controversy  as  to  this  painter's 
name,  some  writers  insisting  that  it  should  be  written 
Hemling  or  Hemmelinck,  and  that  he  was  of  German 
origin ;  there  is,  however,  very  little  reason  for  doubting 
that  Memling  was  the  real  name  of  the  painter  whose 
works  adorn  the  Chapel  of  St.  John  at  Bruges.  There 
is  but  little  known  of  his  liflB ;  he  appears  to  have  lived 
some  years  in  Spain,  and  is  supposed  to  have  visited 
Italy  and  Germany — certainly  Cologne ;  he  is  also  said 
to  have  served  Charles  the  Bold  of  Burgundy,  both  ta^ 
painter  and  as  warrior.  He  was  admitted,  wounded  and 
destitute,  into  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  at  Bruges,  a  re- 
ligious institution,  in  which  none  but  inhabitants  of 
Bruges  were  entered  (which  fact  is  also  gpiven  to  prove 
that  he  was  bom  in  Brages),  and,  upon  recovering, 
painted,  from  gratitude  at  his  kind  treatment,  the  beau- 
tiful picture  of  Sibyl  Zambeth,  There  are  a  number  of 
works  of  art  in  this  hospital  by  Memling,  prominent 
among  which  is  the  history,  in  minute  figures,  of  St, 
Ursula,  the  virgin  saint  of  Cologne,  and  her  compan- 
ions, exquisitely  painted  in  oil  in  many  compartments, 
upon  a  relic  case  of  Gothic  design,  known  as  La  Ch&sse 
de  Ste.  Ursule.  Memling  painted  also  during  his  stay 
at  this  hospital  the  Adoration  of  the  Afagi,  the  large 
altar-piece  of  the  Marriage  of  St,  Catharine,  the  Ma- 
donna  and  Child,  and  a  Descent  from  the  Cross,  Nine 
pictures  by  Memling  are  in  the  Munich  Gallery,  among 
which  the  greatest  are,  Israelites  collecting  Manna,  St, 
Christopher  carrying  the  infant  Christ,  Abraham  and 
Melchizedek,  the  Seizure  of  Christ  in  the  Garden,  a 
Sancta  Veronica  or  Face  of  Christ,  the  Jogs  and  Sor- 
rows of  the  Virgin,  and  the  Journey  of  the  three  Kings 
of  the  East,  Rathgeber  enumerates  over  one  hundred 
works  which  are  attributed  to  Memling,  but  few  of  them, 
however,  can  be  authenticated.  He  also  decorated  rois- 
:^als  and  other  books  of  Church  service,  one  of  which  is 
in  the  Library  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice.     Memling  proba- 


bly died  in  the  year  1499,  as  an  authentic  document  pre- 
served in  the  records  of  the  town  of  Bruges,  dated  in 
1499,  speaks  of  him  as  <*  the  late  Meestre  Hans."  See 
Mrs.  Heaton,  Masterpieces  of  Flemish  Art  (Lond.  1869, 
4to) ;  Kugler's  ffandnbook  of  Painting,  transL  by  Waagen 
(Lond.  1860,  2  vols.  12mo) ;  Mrs.  Jameson,  Legends  of 
the  Madonna,  p.  19, 89, 105,  202, 804.    (R.  M.  ¥,) 

Memml,  Simon,  an  eminent  Siennese  painter,  was 
bora  in  1285.  Vasari  says  he  was  a  pupil  of  Giotto; 
Lanzi,  however,  claims  him  as  a  scholar  of  the  Sieimese 
maestro  Mino.  He  was  a  dose  imitator  of  the  style  of 
Giotto,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Rome.  After  his 
master's  death  he  painted  a  Virgui  in  the  portico  of  St. 
Peter,  also  two  figures  of  St,  Paul  and  St,  Peter  upon 
the  wall  between  the  arches  of  the  portico  on  the 
outer  side.  He  then  returned  to  Sienna,  where  he  was 
appointed  by  the  Signoria  to  paint  one  of  the  haUs  of 
their  palace  in  fresco,  the  subject  being  a  Virgin,  with 
many  figures  around  her.  He  painted  three  other  pict- 
ures in  the  same  palace,  one  of  which,  an  Annunciation, 
was  afterwards  removed  to  the  gallery  of  the  Uffizi. 
The  other  represented  the  Virgin  holding  the  Child  in 
her  arms,  and  was  destroyed  by  the  earthquake  of  1798. 
He  was  invited  to  Florence  by  the  general  of  the  Au- 
gustines,  where  he  painted  a  very  remarkable  Cruci- 
fixion, Vasari  says,  "  In  this  painting  the  thieves  on 
the  cross  are  seen  expiring,  the  soul  of  the  repentant 
thief  being  joyfully  bomc  to  heaven  by  angels,  while 
that  of  the  impenitent  departs,  accompanied  by  devils, 
and  roughly  dragged  by  these  diemons  to  the  torments 
of  hell"  {Lives  of  the  Painters,  i,  184).  He  also  painted 
three  of  the  walls  of  the  chapter-house  of  Santa  Maria 
Novella.  On  the  first  wall,  over  the  entrance,  is  the 
Life  of  San  Domenico;  on  that  which  is  nearest  the 
church  he  represented  the  Brethren  of  the  Dominican  Or- 
der contending  against  the  Heretics;  on  the  third,  which 
is  where  the  altar  stands,  was  depicted  the  Crucifixion 
of  Christ,  Many  other  works  are  attributed  to  him 
jointly  with  his  brother  Lippo  Memmi,  who  also  prac- 
ticed the  art  of  painting  with  great  success.  About 
1342  the  two  brothers  returned  to  Sienna,  where  Simon 
commenced  a  work  of  vast  extent,  being  a  Coronation 
of  the  Virgin,  with  an  extraordinary  number  of  figures. 
He  died  before  its  completion  at  Avignon,  in  July,  1344. 
See  Vasari,  Lives  of  the  Painters,  transl.  by  Foster  (^Lood. 
1850,  5  vols.  8vo),  i,  181 ;  Lanzi*s  History  of  Painting, 
transl.  by  Roscoe  (Lond.  1847,  3  vols.  8vo),  i,  278;  Mrs. 
Jameson,  Le^nds  of  the  Madonna  (Lond.  1857,  8vo).  p. 
172,  273. 

Mem'mias,  Quintus  (Ko7i/roc  Tdtfifuoo),  one  of 
the  Roman  ambassadors  sent  to  the  Jews  by  Ly^ias  (2 
Maoc.  xi,  34)  about  B.C.  163-2.    See  Manlius. 

Memorial  is  the  name  (1)  of  a  prayer  of  oblation ; 
the  prayer  in  the  order  of  the  communion  banning 
**  O  Lord  and  heavenly  Father,"  which,  follows  the  com- 
munion of  the  faithful.  (2)  The  tomb  of  a  martyr,  or  a 
church  dedicated  to  his  memory.  (3)  The  comD[MDaM>- 
ration  of  a  concurrent  lesser  festival  by  the  use  of  its 
collect.  (4)  Exequies,  an  office  for  the  dead  said  by  the 
priest  in  the  14th  century  in  England. — WbXcoU,  Sacred 
A  rchceoL  s.  v. 

Memory,  that  faculty  of  the  mind  which  enables 
us  to  recall  past  impressions,  whether  of  external  facta  or 
internal  consciousness.  It  applies  to  sensations,  percep- 
tions, creations  of  the  fancy,  matters  acquired  by  learn- 
ing, in  short,  to  anything,  actual  or  imaginary,  which  has 
previously  occupied  the  mind.  It  is  the  great  mental 
storehouse  of  knowledge.  The  dearness  of  the  impres- 
sion so  recalled  depends,  other  things  being  equal,  apon 
the  strength  and  vividness  of  the  original  impreaston, 
and  thb  largely  depends  upon  the  degree  of  eUtesUiou 
given  to  the  object  of  it  at  the  time.  Other  conditions 
are,  chiefly,  length  of  interval  since  the  first  impression, 
frequency  of  its  reiteration,  \*ariety  of  intervening  and 
confusing  impressions,  etc.  There  are  two  accessory 
ideas  usually  included  in  the  definition  of  memory. 
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nundy,  the  power  of  retaimng  as  well  as  reoalling  pre- 
vious impiesBioDS,  and  an  accompanying  consciousnesfl 
that  the  impreasions  recalled  relate  to  the  past.  But 
both  these  are  logically  involved  in  the  definition  above 
given;  for  the  power  of  retention  is  only  indicated  and 
measund  by  the  facility  or  ability  of  recalling,  and  the 
past  character  of  the  thing  remembered  is  implied  in  its 
being  rs-called  rather  than  oonceivedi  perceived,  or  orig- 
ioated.  Memory  is  thus  a  definite  act,  which  serves  as 
the  exponent  or  index  of  the  faculty  by  virtue  of  which 
it  is  performed;  and  the  power  itself  is  estimated  and 
chsncterized  according  to  the  ease,  rapidity  and  com- 
pletenos  of  the  function.  Memory"  can  hardly  be  said 
to  be  volantary,  yet  the  will  may  assist  it  indirectly. 
The  recurrence  of  the  past  impression  de[>ends  upon 
what  is  called  the  asaociation  of  ideas,  i.  e.  the  connec- 
tion in  which  the  impression  was  first  made ;  and  this 
faniiahes  the  link  for  retrieving  it.  This  association 
differs  greatly  in  different  minds,  and,  indeed,  with  al- 
moet  every  occasion.  By  attentively  fixing  the  mind 
npon  something  connected  with  the  matter  sought  to  be 
recalled,  the  train  of  thought  may  often  be  recovered ; 
yet,  when  it  does  at  last  recur,  it  is  spontaneous.  Hence 
memocy  has  been  distinguished  into  simple  remembrance, 
or  psauve  memory  without  effort,  and  recoUectvm,  or 
active  memory  accompanied  by  a  mental  endeavor. 
Memoir  of  a  particular  point  may  be  dear  or  faint. 
Memory  in  general  may  be  either  weak  or  strong.  In 
some  indiWduals  these  last  characteristics  are  constitu- 
tional. The  memory,  however,  may  be  greatly  im- 
proved by  habiL  Artificial  helps  are  called  mnemomc8» 
Memory  may  also  be  weak  in  one  respect,  and  strong  in 
another.  Hence  the  distinction  of  verbal  memory,  etc 
Kames  and  nmmbers  are  proverbially  difficult  to  remem- 
ber. Yet  some  remarkable  instances  of  these  species  of 
memoiy  are  on  record.  Singular  instances  also  of  dis- 
ordered moDory,  either  excessively  acute  or  defective 
ID  some  peculiar  rei^)ects,  have  been  observed.  It  is 
held  by  many  that  nothing  is  absolutely  lost  by  the 
memoiy;  and  some  are  of  the  opinion  that  this  faculty 
will  furnish  the  conscience  with  the  whole  catalogue  of 
past  sins  at  the  final  judgment.    See  Musd. 

Mem'phiB  (Mc^i^ic,  Herod,  ii,  99,  114,  186,  154; 
Polyh.  V,  61 ;  Diod.  i,  60  sq.),  a  very  ancient  city,  the 
capital  of  Lower  Egypt,  standing  at  the  apex  of  the 
Delta,  ruins  of  which  are  still  found  not  far  from  its  suc- 
ceaaor  and  modem  representative,  Cairo,  In  the  fol- 
hnrtng  account  of  it,  we  shall  mainly  follow  the  article 
of  K.  T.  Poole,  in  the  new  edition  of  Kitto*s  Cyciopogdia, 
vrith  some  additions  from  J.  P.  Thompson's  article  in 
Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  and  other  sources.  See 
Egtit. 

L  The  Name, — ^Memphis  occurs  once  in  the  A.y.,  in 
Hosea  ix,  6,  where  the  Hebrew  has  M6ph  (C)b,  Sept. 
Mi/<^,  Yulg.  Memphis).  Elsewhere  the  Hebrew  name 
appears  aA  Noph  (^3),  under  which  form  it  is  mentioned 
by  Isaiah  (xix,  13),  Jeremiah  (ii,  16 ;  xlvi,  14^  19),  and 
I^kiel  (xxx,  13, 16).  These  two  Bdrew  forms  are 
cofitxactions  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  mkn-nufb  or  mkn- 
SEFBu,  wfaeooe  the  Coptic  ifoi/f,  Memfi,  Membe  (Mem- 
pfaidc  forms),  and  Memfe  (Sahidic),  the  Greek  name, 
and  the  Arat^  Menf,  The  Hebrew  forms  were  proba- 
Uy  in  use  among  the  Shemites  in  Lower  Egypt-,  and 
perhaps  among  the  Egyptians,  in  the  vulgar  dialect. 

The  ancient  Egyptian  common  name  (as  above)  sig- 
mfies  either  *'tbe  ^xmI  abode,"  or  "the  abode  of  the 
good  one.**  Plutarch,  whose  Egyptian  information  in 
the  treatiae  De  Iside  de  Osiride  is  generally  valuable, 
indicates  that  the  latter  or  a  amilar  explanation  was 
camni  among  the  Egyptian  priests.  He  tells  us  that 
some  interpreted  the  name  the  **  haven  of  good  ones," 
oihcfs,  **  the  sepulchre  of  Osiris"  (leai  rrjv  fuv  iroXtv  oi 
l^iv  oofurv  dyadwtf  tf^afvtvownv^  oi  S"  [/^i]itfC  ra^ov 
'Owpi^ic,  c-  20).  **To  come  to  port"  is,  in  hieroglyph- 
iot.  jiesA  or  mas,  and  in  Coptic  the  long  vowel  is  not 
only  preaerred  but  sometimes  repeated.   There  is,  how- 


ever, no  expressed  vowel  in  the  name  of  Memphis,  which 
we  take  therefore  to  commence  with  the  word  men, 
"  abode,"  like  the  name  of  a  town  or  village  men-hcb, 
"  the  abode,  or  mansion,  of  assembly,"  cited  by  Brugsch 
{Geographische  Inschriften,  i,  191,  No.  851,  tab.  xxxvii). 
"  The  good  abode"  is  the  more  probable  rendering,  for 
there  is  no  preposition,  which,  however,  might  possibly 
be  omitted  in  an  archaic  form.  The  special  determina- 
tive of  a  pyramid  follows  the  name  of  Memphis,  be- 
cause it  was  the  pyramid-city,  pyramids  ha>ing  per- 
haps been  already  raised  there  as  early  as  the  reign  uf 
Yenephes,  the  fourth  king  of  the  first  dynasty  (Mane- 
tho,  ap.  Gory,  A  nc.  Frag,  p.  96, 97 ;  comp.  Brugsch,  Geogr, 
Inschr,  i,  240). 

The  sacred  name  of  Memphis  was  ha-ptah,  pa- 
PTAH,  or  ha-ptah-ka,  or  ha-ka-ptah,  "  the  abode  of 
Ptoh,"  or  "of  the  being  of  Puh"  (Brugsch,  i,  235,  286, 
Nos.  1102, 1103, 1104, 1105,  tab.  xlii). 

II.  (reo^6rpAica/PoM/ioi}.-rMemphis  was  well  chosen 
as  the  capital  city  of  all  Egypt.  It  stood  just  above 
the  ancient  point  of  the  Delta,  where  the  Pelusiac,  Se- 
benny  tic,  and  Canopic  branches  separated.  It  was  with- 
in the  valley  of  Upper  Egj'pt,  yet  it  was  dose  to  the 
plain  of  Lower  Egypt.  If  farther  north  it  could  not 
have  been  in  a  position  naturaUy  strong;  if  anywhere 
but  at  the  division  of  the  two  r^ons  of  Egypt,  it  could 
not  have  been  the  seat  of  a  sovereign  who  wished  to 
unite  and  command  the  two.  Where  the  valley  of  Up- 
per Egypt  is  about  to  open  into  the  plain  it  is  about  five 
miles  broad.  On  the  east,  this  valley  i«  bounded  almost 
to  the  river's  brink  by  the  light  yellow  limestone  moun- 
tains which  slope  abruptly  to  the  narrow  slip  of  fertile 
land.  On  the  west,  a  broad  surface  of  cultivation  ex- 
tends to  the  low  edge  of  the  Great  Desert,  upon  which 
rise,  like  landmarks,  the  long  series  of  Memphite  pyra- 
mids. The  valley  is  perfectly  flat,  ex(%pt  where  a  vil- 
lage stands  on  the  mound  of  some  ancient  town,  and  un- 
varied but  by  the  long  groves  of  date-palms  which  ex- 
tend along  the  river,  and  the  smaller  groups  of  the  vil- 
lages. The  Nile  occupies  the  midst  with  its  great  vol- 
imM  of  water,  and  to  the  west,  not  far  beneath  the  Lib- 
3'an  range,  is  the  great  cansd  called  the  Bahr  Yftsuf, 
or  "  Sea  of  Joseph."  The  scene  is  beautiful  from  the 
contrast  of  its  colors,  the  delicate  tints  of  the  bare  des- 
ert-mountains or  hills  bright  with  the  light  of  an  Egyp- 
tian sun,  and  the  tender  green  of  the  fields,  for  a  great 
part  of  the  year,  except  when  the  Nile  spreads  its  inun- 
dating waters  from  desert  to  desert,  or  when  the  harvest 
is  yellow  with  such  plenteous  ears  as  Pharaoh  saw  in 
his  dream.  The  beauty  is  enhanced  by  the  recollec- 
tion that  here  stood  that  capital  of  Egypt  which  was  in 
times  very  remote  a  guardian  of  ancient  civilization ; 
that  here,  as  those  pyramids — ^which  trifiers  in  all  ages 
have  mocked  at — were  raised  to  attest,  the  doctrine  of  a 
future  state  was  firmly  believed  and  handed  down  till 
revelation  gave  it  its  true  significance;  and  that  here 
many  of  the  great  events  of  sacred  history  may  have 
taken  place,  certainly  many  of  its  chief  personages  may 
have  wondered  at  remains  which  in  the  days  of  Abra- 
ham were  the  work  of  an  older  and  stronger  generation. 

But  for  the  pyramids  it  would  now  be  difiScult  to  as- 
certain the  precise  site  of  Memphis,  and  the  pyramids, 
extending  for  twenty  miles,  do  not  minutely  assist  us. 
No  lofty  mounds,  aa  at  Bubastis  and  Sals,  mark  the 
place  of  the  great  city;  no  splendid  temples,  as  at 
Thebes,  enable  us  to  recall  its  magnificence.     The  val- 
ley between  the  Libyan  Desert  and  the  Nile  is  flat  and 
unmarked  by  standing  columns,  or  even,  as  at  neigh- 
boring Heliopolis,  by  a  soUtary  obelisk.     Happily  a 
fallen  colossal  stotue  and  some  trifling  remains  near  by, 
half  buried  in  the  mud,  and  annually  drowned  by  the 
inundation,  show  us  where  stood  the  chief  temple  of 
Memphis,  and  doubtless  the  meet  ancient  part  of  the 
city,  near  the  modem  village  of  MltrKahlneh  (fully 
Minyet  Bahineh;  comp.  Robinson,  Researches,  i,  40, 41). 
This  central  position  is  in  the  valley  very  near  the  prea- 
ent  west  bank  of  the  river,  and  three  miles  firom  the 
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edge  of  the  Gnat  Deaett.  The  diitance  above  Cairo  is 
about  nine  milea,  and  that  above  the  ancient  head  of 
the  DdU  about  niteen.  The  ancient  city  was  no 
doubt  of  great  extent,  but  it  ia  impoaaible,  now  tbat  ita 
lemuD)  have  been  destroyed  and  theii  tiacea  awallowed 
up  by  tbe  alluTial  deposit  of  the  Nile,  to  determine  its 
liinlls,  ai  to  decide  whether  the  different  qnarten  men- 
tioned in  the  hieroglyphic  inacriptioiu  were  portiooa  of 
ooe  connected  city;  or,  again,  whether  the  Memphis 
known  to  claaracsl  writen  was  smaller  than  tbe  old  cap- 
ital, a  central  part  of  it,)iom  which  tbe  later  additions 
had,  in  a  time  of  decay,  been  gradoally  separated.  In 
the  inecnptions  ve  find  three  quarters  distinguished: 
The  "  White  WaU,"  mentioned  by  the  clusical  writers 
(AtuEtw  Titxot),  hes  tbe  same  naoie  in  bien^lyphics, 
»EBT-iiiT  (Brugsch,  at  lup.  i,  1-20,  234,  285 ;  1  lab.  iv, 
Mo3. 109I-1094;  tab.  xLii).  That  Memphis  is  meant  in 
the  name  of  the  nome  appears  Dot  only  tram  the  cir- 
cumstance that  Memphis  was  the  capital  of  the  Hem- 
pbitic  Nome,  but  also  trota  the  occurrence  of  ha-ptah- 
KA  or  HA-KA-PTAH,  as  the  equivalent  Of  bebt-hkt  in 
the  name  of  the  nome  (Brugsch,  Oid.  i,  tab.  it  ;  i,  1 ; 
ii,  1,  etc.,  and  Nomtn  ant  dim  ncucn  Reidlt,  p.  1).  The 
White  WaU  ia  pot  in  the  nome-name  for  Memphis  it- 
self, pn^bly  as  the  oldest  part  of  the  city.  Herodotus 
mentions  the  White  Wall  as  the  citadel  of  Memphis,  for 
he  reUces  that  it  held  a  garrison  of  120,000  Pernans  (iii, 
eiXuid  he  also  spealu  ofit  by  the  name  of  tbe  aradel 
simply  (rb  tux'S.  P-  IB,  14),  'Tbucydides  speaks  ofthe 
White  Wall  as  tbe  lliird,  and,  as  we  nuiy  infer,  the  strong- 
est part  of  Memphii,  but  be  does  not  give  the  names 
of  tbe  other  two  parts  (1, 104).  The  SchoUast  remarks 
that  Memphis  had  three  walk,  and  that  whereas  the 
otben  were  of  brick,  tbe  third,  or  White  Wall,  was  of 
stone  (ad  loc).  So  doubt  the  commentator  had  in  bis 
mind  Greek  towns  surrounded  by  more  than  a  single 
wall,  and  (Ud  not  know  that  Egyptian  towns  were  rarely 
if  ever  walled.  But  his  idea  erf'  the  origin  of  tbe  : 
white,  as  applied  to  the  citadel  of  Memphis,  is  very  prob- 
ably correct,  Tbe  Egyptian  forts  known  to  us  are  of 
crude  btick  i  therefore  a  stone  fort,  very  puesible  in  a 
dty  like  Memphis,  famous  for  its  great  works  in  ma- 
sonry, would  rec^ve  a  name  denoting  its  peculiarity. 
It  ia  noticeable  that  tbe  monuments  mention  two  other 
quartern,  "The  two  regions  of  life"  (Bmgscb,  Hid.  i. 
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II  (ibid.  p.  237,  No.  1114  a,  lab,  iliii). 
III.  //u^ory^l.Thefonndaiionoftbe  city  is  assigned 
to  Henes,  tbe  Bist  king  of  Egypt,  head  of  the  first  dy- 
nasty (Herod,  ii,  99).  The  situation,  as  already  ob- 
eerred,  is  admirable  for  a  capital  of  the  whole  country, 
and  it  was  probably  chosen  witb  that  object.  It  nould 
at  once  command  the  Delta  and  bold  the  key  of  Upper 
Egypt,  contiDlling  tbe  commerce  of  tbe  Nile,  defended 
iqwn  the  west  by  the  Libyan  mountains  and  deeerl,  and 
on  the  east  by  the  river  and  its  artificial  embankments. 


Tbe  building  of 

Memphis  is  associated  by  tndition  with  a  stiipendoos 
work    of  art,   which   has   permanently    changed    the 

■  the  Nile  and  the  face  of  the  Delia.  Before 
of  Henes  the  river,  emei^ng  from  the  up- 

/  into  the  neck  of  the  Delta,  bent  its  couree 
westward  towards  the  bills  of  tbe  libran  Desert,  or  at 
least  discharged  a  portion  of  its  waters  tbroogh  an  arm 
in  that  direction.  Here  the  generous  flood,  whose  yearly 
inundation  gires  life  and  fertility  to  Egypt,  was  largely 
absorbed  in  the  sands  of  the  desert  or  wasted  in  stag- 
nant morasses.  It  is  even  conjectured  that  up  to  the 
lime  of  Henes  tbe  whole  Delta  was  an  uninhabitable 
marsh.  Tbe  rivers  of  Damascus,  the  Barada  and  'AwaJ, 
now  lose  themselves  in  the  same  way  in  the  marshy 
lakes  of  the  great  desert  plain  soutb-east  of  that  dty. 
Herodotus  informs  us,  upon  the  authority  of  the  Egyp- 
tian priests  of  his  lime,  that  Menes, "  by  banking  up  the 
river  at  the  bend  which  it  forms  about  a  hundred  fur- 
longs south  of  Memphis,  laid  the  ancient  channel  dry, 
while  he  dug  a  new  course  for  the  stream  half-way  be- 
tween the  two  lines  of  hills.  To  this  day,"  he  contin- 
ues, "  the  elbow  which  the  Nile  forms  at  the  point  where 
it  is  forced  aude  into  the  new  channel  is  guarded  witb 
the  greatest  care  by  the  Persians,  and  strengthened  er- 
ery  year;  for  if  the  river  were  to  burst  out  at  this  place, 
and  pour  oret  tbe  mound,  there  would  be  danger  of 
Memphis  being  completely  overwhelmed  by  the  Sood. 
MSn,  the  first  king,  having  thus,  by  turning  the  river, 
made  the  tract  whore  it  used  to  mn  dry  land,  proceeded 
in  tbe  Hrst  place  to  build  the  city  now  called  Memphis, 
which  lies  in  the  narrow  part  of  Egypt;  afterwhichbe 
further  excavated  a  lake  outside  of  the  town,  to  the  iHHth 
and  west,  communicating  with  the  river,  which  was  it- 
self tbe  eastern  bounds^"  (Herod,  ii,  99).  From  this 
description  it  appears  that — like  Amsterdam  diked  in 
from  the  Zuyder  Zee,  or  St.  Petersburg  defended  by  the 
mole  St  Cronstadl  from  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  or  mot* 
nearly  like  New  Orieans  protected  by  its  levee  from  the 
freshets  of  the  Mississippi,  and  drained  by  Lake  Pont' 
chartrain — Memphis  was  created  upon  a  marsh  reclaimed 
by  the  dike  of  Menes  and  drained  by  his  artificial  lake. 
The  dike  of  Menea  began  twelve  miles  south  of  Mem- 
phis, and  deflected  tbe  main  channel  of  the  river  about 
two  miles  to  the  eastward.     Upon  the  rise  of  the  Nile, 

ward  through  the  old  channel,  thus  irrigating  the  plain 
beyond  the  dty  in  that  direction,  while  an  inundation 
was  guarded  against  on  that  aide  by  a  large  artificial 
lake  or  reaervoir  at  Abusir.  Tbe  skill  in  engineering 
which  these  works  required,  and  which  thrir  mnoins 
still  indicate,  argues  a  high  degree  of  material  dviliaa- 
tioD,  St  least  in  the  mechanic  arts,  in  the  earliest  known 
period  of  Kgyptian  history.  The  manufactures  of  gbus 
at  Memphis  were  famed  for  the  superior  quality  of  their 
workmanship,  with  which  Rome  continued  to  be  sup- 
plied king  after  Egypt  became  a  province  of  the  empiR. 
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The  environi  of  Memphis  preiented  coltiyafed  grove* 
of  the  mBK3h4ne,  of  whose  wood  were  made  the  plsnks 
and  masts  oi  boats,  the  handles  of  offensive  weapons  of 
war,  and  variona  aitides  of  fumiture  (Wilkinson,  iii,  92, 
168). 

Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  observes, "  The  dike  of  Menes 
was  probshly  near  the  modem  Kafr  el-Eiy&t,  fonrteen 
miJefl  south  of  Mlt-Bahlneh,  where  the  Nile  takes  a 
oonsideiable  bend,  and  from  this  point  it  would  (if  the 
pienoas  direction  of  its  oouiae  continaed)  run  immedi- 
ately below  the  Libyan  mountains,  and  over  the  site  of 
Memphis.  Calculating  from  the  outside  of  Memphis, 
this  bend  agrees  eauusUy  with  the  hundred  stadia,  or 
nesrly  eleven  and  a  half  English  miles— Mlt-Rahlneh 
being  about  the  centre  of  the  old  city.  No  traces  of 
these  dikes  (ftc)  are  now  seen"  (Bawlinson's  Herod,  ii, 
163,  note  6>  That  the  dike  has  been  allowed  to  fall  into 
neglect,  and  ultimately  to  disappear,  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  gradual  obliteration  of  the  old  bed,  and  the 
ccsBsition  of  any  neoesttty  to  keep  the  inundation  from 
the  site  of  Memphis,  which,  on  the  contrary,  as  the  city 
cootiacted,  becmne  cultivable  soil  and  required  to  be 
annually  fertilized.  But  are  we  to  suppose  that  Menes 
executed  the  great  engineering  works  attributed  to  him? 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  higher  we  advance  towards 
the  beginnings  of  Egyptian  history,  the  more  vast  are 
the  works  of  manual  labor.  The  Lake  Moeris,  probably 
excavated  under  the  6th  dynasty,  cast  into  the  shade  all 
later  works  of  its  or  any  other  kind  executed  in  Egypt. 
The  chief  pyramids^  which,  if  reaching  down  to  this 
time,  can  scarcely  reach,  later,  increase  in  importance  as 
we  go  higher,  the  greatest  being  those  of  £1-Glzeh,  sep- 
ulchres of  the  earlier  kings  of  the  4th  dynasty.  This 
itate  of  things  implies  the  existence  of  a  large  serf  pop- 
nhoion  gradually  decreasing  towards  later  times^  and 
shows  that  Menes  might  well  have  diverted  the  course 
of  the  Nile.  The  digging  of  a  new  course  seems  doubt- 
ful, and  it  may  be  conjectured  that  the  branch  which 
became  the  noain  stream  was  already  existent. 

The  mythological  sytUm  of  the  time  of  Menes  is  as- 
cribed by  Bunsen  to  *^  the  amalgamation  of  the  religion 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt;"  religion  having  **  already 
united  the  two  provinces  before  the  power  of  the  race 
of  This  in  the  Thebaid  extended  itself  to  Memphis,  and 
before  the  giant  work  of  Menes  converted  the  Delta 
from  a  desert,  checkered  over  with  lakes  and  morasses, 
into  a  blooming  garden."  The  political  union  of  the 
two  divisions  of  the  country  was  effected  by  the  builder 
of  Hemphia.  *^  Menes  founded  the  Empire  of  Egypt  by 
nisiog  the  people  who  inhabited  the  valley  of  tibe  Nile 
from  a  little  provincial  station  to  that  of  a  historical 
nation"  {Egyp^e  Place,  i,  441 ;  u,  409). 

2.  It  would  appear  fh>m  the  fragments  of  Manetho's 
histoiy  that  Memphis  continued  the  seat  of  government 
of  kings  of  all  Egypt  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Venephes, 
the  third  sooceasor  of  Menes.  Athothis,  the  son  and 
successor  of  Menes,  built  the  palace  there,  and  the  king 
first  mentioned  built  the  pyramids  near  Cochome  (Cory's 
Awt^  Frag,  2d  ed.  p.  94-97) ;  pyramids  are  scarcely  seen 
but  at  Memphis,  and  Cochome  is  probably  the  name  of 
pan  of  the  Meniphitic  necropolis,  ss  will  be  noticed  later. 
The  Sd  dynasty  was  of  Memphitic  kings,  the  2d  and 
part  of  the  1st  having  probably  lost  the  undivided  rule 
of  Egypt.  The  4th  dynasty,  which  succeeded  about 
&GL  2440,  was  the  most  powerful  Memphitic  line,  and 
under  ita  earlier  kings  the  pyramids  of  El-Ghlseh  were 
built.  It  is  probable  that  other  Egyptian  lines  were 
tributary  to  this,  which  not  only  commanded  all  the  re- 
sources of  Egypt  to  the  quarries  of  Syene  on  the  south- 
em  bolder,  but  also  worked  the  copper  mines  of  the  Si- 
Baitic  Peninsula.  The  6th  dynasty  appears  to  have  been 
cootemporary  with  the  4th  and  6th,  the  latter  being  a 
Xemphitic  house  which  continued  the  succession.  At 
the  dose  of  the  latter  Memphis  fell,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  some,  into  the  hands  of  the  Shepherd  kings, 
fisieign  strangers  who^  more  or  less,  held  Egypt  for  600 
yearsL    At  the  beginning  of  the  18th  dynasty  we  once 


more  find  hieroglyphic  notices  of  Memphis  after  a  si* 
lenoe  of  some  centuries.  During  that  dynasty  and  its 
two  successors,  while  the  Egyptian  empire  lasted,  Mem- 
phis was  its  second  dt}*,  though,  as  the  sovereigns  were 
Thebans,  Thebes  was  the  capital. 

3.  After  the  decline  of  the  empire,  we  hear  little  of 
Memphis  until  the  Persian  period,  when  the  provincial 
dynasties  gave  it  a  preference  over  Thebes  as  the  chief 
city  of  Egypt.  Herodotus  informs  us  that  Cambyses, 
enraged  at  the  opposition  he  encountered  at  Memphis, 
oonmaitted  many  outrages  upon  the  city.  He  killed  the 
sacred  Apis,  and  caused  his  priests  to  be  scourged.  "  He 
opened  the  ancient  sepulchres^  and  examined  the  bodies 
that  were  buried  in  them.  He  likewise  went  into  the  tem- 
ple of  Hephsstus  (Ptab),  and  made  great  sport  of  the 
image.  ...  He  went  also  into  the  temple  of  the  Cablri, 
which  it  is  unlawful  for  any  one  to  enter  except  the 
priests,  and,  not  only  made  sport  of  the  images,  but  even 
burned  them"  (Herod,  iii,  87).  Memphis  never  recov- 
ered from  the  blow  inflicted  by  Cambyses.  With  the 
Greek  rule,  indeed,  its  political  importance  somewhat 
rose,  and  while  Thebes  had  dwindled  to  a  thinly-popu- 
lated collection  of  small  towns,  Memphis  became  the 
native  capital,  where  the  sovereigns  were  crowned  by 
the  Egyptian  priests;  but  Alexandria  gradually  de- 
stroyed its  power,  and  the  policy  of  the  Romans  hastened 
a  natural  decay. 

4.  At  length,  after  the  Arab  conquest,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  succession  of  rival  capitals,  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Nile^El-Fust&t,  El-Askar,  £l-KatA-i>,  and 
El-Kahireh,  the  later  Cairo — drew  away  the  remains  of 
its  population,  and  at  last  left  nothing  to  mark  the  site 
of  the  ancient  capital  but  ruins,  which  were  long  the 
quarries  for  any  who  wished  for  costly  marbles,  massive 
columns,  or  mere  blocks  of  stone  for  the  numerous 
mosques  of  the  Moslem  seats  of  government.  The 
Arabian  physician,  Abd-el-Latif,  who  visited  Memphis 
in  the  Idth  century,  describes  its  ruins  as  then  marvel- 
lous beyond  description  (see  De  Sacy*s  translatiun,  cited 
by  Brugsch,  Hittoire  d^Egypte,  p.  18).  Abidfeda,  in  the 
14th  century,  speaks  of  the  remains  of  Memphis  as  im- 
mense; for  the  most  part  in  a  state  of  decay,  though 
some  sculptures  of  variegated  stone  still  retained  a  re- 
markable freshness  of  color  {Deecriptio  AUgypti,  ed.  Mi- 
chaelis,  1776).  At  length,  so  complete  was  the  ruin  of 
Memphis  that  for  a  long  time  its  very  site  was  lost. 
Pococke  could  find  no  trace  of  it.  Recent  explorations, 
especially  those  of  Messrs.  Mariette  and  linant,  have 
brought  to  light  many  of  its  antiquities,  which  have 
been  dispersed  in  the  museums  of  Europe  and  America. 
Some  specimens  of  sculpture  fh)m  Memphis  adorn  the 
Egyptian  hall  of  the  British  Museum ;  other  monuments 
of  this  great  city  are  in  the  Abbott  Miueum  in  New 
York.  The  dikes  and  canals  of  Menes  still  form  the 
basis  of  the  system  of  irrigation  for  Lower  Egypt;  the 
insignificant  village  of  M)t-Rahlneh  occupies  neariy  the 
centre  of  the  ancient  capitaL 

rv.  Edifieet,  Ruins,  and  Monumente, — Of  the  buildings 
of  Memphis,  none  remain  above  ground;  the  tombs  of 
the  neighboring  necropolis  alone  attest  its  importance. 
It  is,  however,  necessary  to  speak  of  those  temples  which 
ancient  writers  mention,  and  especially  of  such  of  these 
as  are  known  by  remaining  fragments. 

1.  Herodotus  states,  on  the  authority  of  the  priests, 
that  Menes  **  built  the  temple  of  Hephsstus,  which 
stands  within  the  city,  a  vast  edifice,  well  worthy  of 
mention"  (ii,  99).  The  divinity  whom  Herodotus  thus 
identifies  with  Hephsstus  was  Ptak,  **the  creative 
power,  the  maker  of  all  material  things"  (Wilkinson,  in 
Rawlinson's  Herod,  ii,  289;  Bunsen,  EgypCs  Place,  i, 
867,  884).  Ptah  was  worshipped  in  all  Egypt,  but  un- 
der different  representations  in  different  nomes;  ordi- 
narily *'  as  a  god  holding  before  him  with  both  hands 
the  Nilometer,  or  emblem  of  stability,  combined  with 
the  sign  of  life"  (Bunsen,  i,  882).  But  at  Memphis  his 
worship  was  so  prominent  that  the  priroidve  sanctuary 
of  his  temple  was  built  by  Menes:  successive  monareh*- 
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greatly  enlArged  and  beaatified  the  itractore  by  the  ad- 
dition of  courta,  porches,  and  coloaaal  oraamenta.  He- 
rodotus and  Diodorus  describe  several  of  these  additions 
and  restorations,  but  nowhere  give  a  complete  descrip- 
tion of  the  temple,  with  measurements  of  its  various 
dimensions  (Herod,  ii,  99,  101,  108-110,  121,  186,  158, 
176;  Diod.  Sic.  i,  45,  51,  62,  67).  According  to  these 
authorities,  Mosris  built  the  northern  gateway ;  Sesoe- 
tris  erected  in  front  of  the  temple  colossal  statues  (vary- 
ing from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  in  height)  of  himself,  his 
wife,  and  his  four  sons ;  Rhampsinitus  built  the  western 
gateway,  and  erected  before  it  the  colossal  statues  of 
Summer  and  Winter;  Asychis  built  the  eastern  gate- 
way, which  *'  in  size  and  beauty  far  surpassed  the  other 
three;"  Psammetichus  built  the  southern  gateway;  and 
Amosis  presented  to  this  temple  **  a  recumbent  colossus 
seventy-live  feet  long,  and  two  upright  statues,  each 
twenty  feet  high."  The  period  between  Menes  and 
Amosis,  according  to  Brugscb,  was  8781  years;  accord- 
ing to  Wilkinson  only  about  2100  years;  but  upon 
either  calculation  the  temple,  as  it  appeared  to  Strabo, 
was  the  growth  of  many  centuries.  Strabo  (xvii,  807) 
describes  this  temple  as  ''built  in  a  very  sumptuous 
manner,  both  as  regards  the  size  of  the  Naos  and  in  other 
respects."  The  Dromos,  or  grand  avenue  leading  to  the 
temple  of  Ptah,  was  used  for  the  celebration  of  bull-lights, 
a  sport  pictured  in  the  tombs.  But  these  fights  were 
probably  between  animals  alone — no  captive  or  gladia- 
tor being  compelled  to  enter  the  arena.  The  bulls  hav- 
ing been  trained  for  the  occasion,  were  brought  face  to 
face  and  goaded  on  by  their  masters,  the  prize  being 
awarded  to  the  owner  of  the  victor.  But  though  the 
bull  was  thus  used  for  the  sport  of  the  people,  he  was  the 
sacred  animal  of  Memphis. 

This  chief  temple  was  near  the  site  of  the  modem 
village  of  Mlt-Rahtneh.  The  only  important  vestige 
of  tlUs  great  temple,  probably  second  only,  if  second,  to 
that  of  Amen-ra  at  Thebes,  now  called  the  temple  of 
£1-Kamak,  is  a  broken  colossal  statue  of  limestone  rep- 
resenting Rameses  H,  which  once  stood,  probably  with 
a  fellow  that  has  been  destroyed,  before  one  of  the 
propyls  of  the  temple.  (See  cut,  p.  72.)  This  statue, 
complete  from  the  head  to  below  the  knees,  is  the  finest 
Egyptian  colossus  known.  It  belongs  to  the  British 
government,  which  has  never  yet  spared  the  necessary 
funds  for  transporting  it  to  England. 

2.  Near  this  temple  was  one  of  Apis,  or  Hapi,  the  cel- 
ebrated sacred  bull,  worshipped  with  extraordinary  hon- 
ors at  Memphis,  from  which  the  Israelites  possibly  took 
the  idea  of  the  golden  calf.  Apis  was  believed  to  be  an 
incarnation  of  Osiris.  The  sacred  bull  was  selected  by 
certain  outward  symbols  of  the  indweUing  divinity ;  his 
color  being  black,  with  the  exception  of  white  spots  of  a 
peculiar  shape  upon  his  forehead  and  right  side,  llie 
temple  of  Apis  was  one  of  the  most  noted  structures  of 
Memphis.  It  stood  opposite  the  southern  portico  of  the 
temple  of  Ptah;  and  Psammetichus,  who  built  that 
gateway,  also  erected  in  front  of  the  sanctuary  of  Apis  a 
magnificent  colonnade,  supported  by  colossal  statues  or 
Osiride  pillars,  such  as  may  still  be  seen  at  the  temple 
of  Medlnet  Aba  at  Thebes  (Herod,  ii,  153).  Through 
this  colonnade  the  Apis  was  led  with  great  pomp  upon 
state  occasions.  Two  stables  adjoined  the  sacred  vesti- 
bule (Strabo,  xvii,  807). 

The  Serapeum,  or  temple  of  Serapis,  or  Osirhapi,  that 
is,  Osiris-Apis,  the  ideal  correspondent  to  the  animal, 
lay  in  the  desert  to  the  westward,  between  the  modem 
villages  of  Abd-Slr  and  Sakkarah,  though  to  the  west 
of  both.  Strabo  describes  it  as  very  much  exposed  to 
sand-drifts,  and  in  his  time  partly  buried  by  masses  of 
sand  heaped  up  by  the  wind  (xvii,  807).  The  sacred 
cubit  and  other  symbols  used  in  measuring  the  rise  of 
the  Nile,  were  deposited  in  the  temple  of  Serapis.  Near 
this  temple  was  the  burial-place  of  the  bulls  Apis,  a 
vast  excavation,  in  which  they  were  sepulchred  in  sai> 
oophagi  of  stone  in  the  most  costly  manner.  Diodorus 
(1, 85)  describes  the  magnificence  with  which  a  deceased 


Apis  was  interred  and  his  successor  installed  at  Mem- 
phis. The  place  appropriated  to  the  burial  of  the  sa- 
cred bulls  was  a  ^^dlery  some  2U00  feet  in  length  by 
twenty  in  height  and  width,  hewn  in  the  rock  without 
the  city.  This  gallery  was  divided  into  numerous  re- 
cesses upon  each  side;  and  the  embalmed  bodies  of  the 
sacred  bulls,  each  in  its  own  saroophagus  of  granite, 
were  deposited  in  these  ''sepulchral  stalla."  A  few 
years  since  this  burial-place  of  the  sacred  bulls  was  di»> 
covered  by  M.  Mariette,  and  a  large  number  of  the  sar- 
cophagi have  already  been  opened.  These  catacombs 
of  mummied  bulls  were  approached  from  Memphis  by 
a  paved  road,  having  coloraal  lions  on  either  side. 

8.  At  Memphis  was  the  reputed  burial-place  of  Isis 
(Diod.  Sic.  i,  22) ;  it  had  also  a  temple  to  that "  myriad- 
named"  divinity,  which  Herodotus  (ii,  176)  describes  aa 
"  a  vast  stracture,  well  worthy  of  notice,"  but  inferior  to 
that  consecrated  to  her  in  Busiris,  a  chief  dty  of  her 
worship  (ii,  59). 

Herodotus  describes  "a  beautiful  and  richly-orna- 
mented enclosure,"  situated  upon  the  south  side  of  the 
temple  of  Ptah,  which  was  sacred  to  Proteus,  a  native 
Memphitic  king.  Within  this  enclosure  there  was  a 
temple  to  "the  foreign  Venus"  (Astarte?),  oonoeming 
which  the  historian  narrates  a  myth  connected  with  the 
Grecian  Helen.  In  this  enclosure  was  "the  Tyrian 
camp"  (ii,  112).  A  temple  of  Ra  or  Phre,  the  Sun,  and 
a  temple  of  the  Cabtri,  complete  the  enumeration  of  the 
sacred  buildings  of  Memphis. 

4.  The  necropolis  of  Memphis  has  escaped  the  de> 
strtujtion  that  has  obliterated  almost  all  traces  of  the 
city,  partly  from  its  being  beyond  the  convenient  reach 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Moslem  capitals,  partly  from 
the  unrivalled  massive  solidity  of  its  chief  edifices.  This 
necropolis,  consisting  of  pjiamids,  was  on  a  scale  of  gpran- 
deur  corresponding  with  the  city  itself.  The  "city  of 
the  pyramids"  is  a  title  of  Memphis  in  the  hieroglyph- 
ics upon  the  monuments.  The  great  field  or  plain  of 
the  pyramids  lies  wholly  upon  the  western  bank  of  the 
Nile,  and  extends  firom  AbA-Ro^sh,  a  little  to  the  north- 
west of  Cairo,  to  MeydAm,  about  forty  miles  to  the 
south,  and  thence  in  a  south-westerly  direction  about 
twenty-five  miles  farther,  to  the  pyramids  of  Howara 
and  of  Biahmii  in  the  Fayum.  Lepsius  regards  the 
"  pyramid  fields  of  Memphis"  as  a  most  important  testi- 
mony to  the  civilization  of  Egypt  (Lettergj  Bohn,  p.  25; 
also  CkronohgU  der  A  tgypttr^  vol.  i).  These  royal  pyr- 
amids, with  the  subterranean  halls  of  Apis,  and  nuroer^ 
ous  tombs  of  public  ofiicers  erected  on  the  plain  or  ex- 
cavated in  the  adjacent  hills,  gave  to  Memphis  the 
pre-eminence  which  it  enjoyed  as  "the  haven  of  the 
blessed." 

The  pyramids  that  belong  to  Memphis  extend  along 
the  low  edge  of  the  Libyan  range,  and  form  four  groups 
—those  of  £1-Ghtzeh,  Abd-Str,  Sakkarah,  and  DahshQr 
— all  so  named  from  a  neighboring  town  or  village.  The 
principal  pyramids  of  £1-Ghlseh — ^those  called  the  First 
or  Great,  Second,  and  Third — are  respectively  the  tonabs 
of  Khufu  or  Shufu,  the  Cheops  of  Herodotus  and  Sophia 
I  of  Manetho,  of  the  4th  dynasty;  of  Khafra  or  Shafra, 
Cephren  (Herod.),  of  the  5th?  and  of  Menkaura^Myoer- 
inus  or  Mencheres  of  the  4th.  The  Great  Pyramid  has 
a  base  measuring  788  feet  square,  and  a  perpendicolar 
height  of  456  feet,  having  lost  about  twenty-five  feet  of 
its  original  height,  which  must  have  been  at  least  480 
feet  (Mr.  Lane,  in  Mrs.  Poole's  EnglMkwoman  m  Egjfpt^ 
ii,  121, 125).  It  is  of  solid  stone,  except  a  low  core  of 
rock,  and  a  very  small  space  allowed  for  chambers  and 
passages  leading  to  them.  The  Second  Pyramid  is  not 
far  inferior  to  this  in  size.  Next  in  order  come  the  two 
stone  pyramids  of  Dahshiir.  The  rest  are  much  smaU«r. 
In  the  DahshAr  group  are  two  built  of  crude  brick,  the 
only  examples  in  the  Memphitic  necropolis.  The  whole 
number  that  can  now  be  traced  is  upwards  of  thirty,  bat 
Lepsius  supposes  that  anciently  there  were  about  oxty, 
induding  those  south  of  DahshAr,  the  last  of  which  are 
as  far  as  the  Faiynm,  about  sixty  miles  above  the  sitQ 
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of  Memphis  by  the  ooune  of  the  river.  The  principal 
prnmtdB  in  the  Memphitic  necrupolis  are  twenty  in 
namber,  the  pyimmid  of  AbA-Ko^h,  the  three  chief 
pynmids  of  El-Ghlzeh,  the  three  of  Abfi-Slr,  the  nine 
of  Sftkkarah,  and  the  four  of  Dahshdr.  The  "  pyra- 
mids" bailt  by  Venephee  near  Cochome  may  have  been 
in  the  groups  of  Abd-Slr,  for  the  part  of  the  necropolis 
where  the  Senpeum  lay  was  called  in  Egyptian  kkm- 
KAor  KA-KEM^also  KEM  or  KKSii,a8  Brugsch  has  shown, 
remirking  on  its  probable  identity  with  Cochome  (ut 
tup/i,  240,  Noa.  1121, 1122, 1123,  tab.  xlui). 

The  pyramids  were  tombs  of  kings,  and  possibly  of 
members  of  royal  families.  Around  them  were  the 
tombs  of  subjects,  of  which  the  oldest  were  probably  in 
general  contemporaneous  with  the  king  who  raised  each 
pmmid.  The  private  tombs  were  either  built  upon  the 
rock  or  excavated,  wherever  it  presented  a  suitable  face 
in  which  a  grotto  could  be  cut,  and  in  either  case  the 
mammies  were  deposited  in  chambers  at  the  foot  of 
deep  pits.  Sometimes  these  pits  were  not  guarded  by 
the  upper  structure  or  grotto,  though  probably  they  were 
then  originally  protected  by  crude  brick  walls.  A  curi- 
003  in'iuiry  is  suggested  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
Egyptians  localized  in  the  neighborhood  of  Memphis 
those  terrestrial  scenes  which  they  supposed  to  symbol- 
ize the  geography  of  the  hidden  world,  and  that  in  these 
the  Greeks  ibund  the  first  ideas  of  their  own  poetical 
form  of  the  more  precise  belief  of  the  older  race,  of  the 
Acberiulan  Lake,  the  Ferry,  Charon,  and  the  "  Meads 
of  Asphodel,"  but  this  captivating  subject  cannot  be 
here  pursued  (see  Brugsch,  i,  240, 241, 242).     See  Pyra- 
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Y.  B&Ucal  Notices, — ^The  references  to  Memphis  in 
the  Bible  are  wholly  of  the  period  of  the  kings.  Many 
have  thought  that  the  land  of  Goshen  lay  not  very  far 
from  this  city,  and  that  the  Pharaohs  who  protected  the 
I'trieUtes,  as  well  as  their  oppressors,  ruled  at  Memphis. 
Tiij  indications  of  Scripture  seem,  however,  to  point  to 
the  valley  through  which  ran  the  canal  of  the  Red  Sea, 
the  Widi-t-Tumeyl&t  of  the  present  inhabitants  of 
E/ypt,  as  the  old  land  of  Groshen,  and  to  Zoan,  or  Tanis, 
as  the  capital  of  the  oppressors,  if  not  also  of  the  Phara- 
ohs who  protected  the  Israelites.  A  careful  examina- 
tioa  of  the  narrative  of  the  events  that  preceded  the 
Exodtts  seems  indeed  to  put  any  city  not  in  the  eastern- 
most portion  of  the  Delta  wholly  out  of  the  quesdon. 
See  GosHEx. 

It  was  in  the  time  of  the  decline  of  the  Israelitish 
kini^dom,  and  during  the  subsequent  existence  of  that 
of  Jodah,  that  Memphis  became  important  to  the  He- 
Ivews.  The  Ethiopians  of  the  25th  dynasty,  or  their 
E^taan  vassals  of  the  23d  and  24th,  probably,  and  the 
Saitesof  the  26th,  certainly,  made  Memphis  the  political 
capital  of  Egypt.  Hosea  mentions  Memphis  only  with 
Ej^ypt,  as  the  great  city,  predicting  of  the  Israelitish  fu- 
gitives, "Mizraim  shall  gather  them  up,  Noph  shall  bunr 
them*"  (ix,  6).  Memphis,  the  city  of  the  vast  necropo- 
lis, where  Ojiris  and  Anubls,  gods  of  the  dead,  tbreat- 
med  to  ovenhadow  the  worship  of  the  local  divin- 
itv,  Ptah,  could  not  be  more  accurately  characterized. 
Xo  other  city  but  Abydos  was  so  much  occupied  with 
Uirial,  and  Abydos  was  far  inferior  in  the  extent  of  its 
necropolis.  With  the  same  force  that  personifies  Mem- 
phis as  the  burier  of  the  unhappy  fugitives,  the  prophet 
Xabum  describes  Thebes  as  walled  and  fortified  by  the 
aei  (iii,  8),  as  the  Nile  had  been  called  in  ancient  and 
tDodern  times,  for  Thebes  alone  of  the  cities  of  Egypt  lay 
on  both  sides  of  the  river.  See  No-Ammok.  Isaiah,  in 
the  wonderful  Burden  of  Egypt,  which  has  been  more 
oarked  and  literally  fulfilled  than  perhaps  any  other 
like  portion  of  Scripture,  couples  the  princes  of  Zoan 
(Tanis)  with  the  princes  of  Noph  as  evU  advisers  of 
Pharaoh  and  Egypt  (xix,  13).  Egypt  was  then  weak- 
ly governed  by  the  la»t  Tanitic  king  of  the  28d  dynasty, 
as  ally  or  vasMl  of  Tirhakah ;  and  Memphis,  as  already 
remarked,  was  the  political  capitaL  In  Jeremiah,  Noph 
b  ^k<»n  of  with  **  Tahapanes,"  the  frontier  stronghold 


Daphnie,  as  an  enemy  of  Israel  (ii,  16).  It  is  difficult  to 
explain  the  importance  here  given  to  "Tahapancs." 
Was  it  to  warn  the  Israelites  that  the  first  city  of  £g}'pt 
which  they  should  afterwards  enter  in  their  forbidden 
flight  was  a  city  of  enemies?  In  his  prophecy  of  the 
overthrow  of  Pharaob-Necho's  army,  the  same  prophet 
warns  Migdol,  Noph,  and  "  Tahpanhes"  of  the  approach 
of  the  invader  (xlvi,  14),  as  if  warning  the  capital  and 
the  frontier  towns.  When  Migdol  and  *' Tabpanhes** 
had  fallen,  or  whatever  other  strongholds  guarded  the 
eastern  border,  the  Delta  could  not  be  defended.  When 
Memphis  was  taken,  not  only  the  capital  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  but  the  frontier  fort  commanding 
the  entrance  of  the  valley  of  Upper  Egjpt  had  fallen. 
Later  he  sa3rs  that  ^  Noph  shall  be  waste  and  desolate, 
without  an  inhabitant"  (ver.  19).  And  so  it  is,  while 
many  other  cities  of  that  day  yet  flourish— as  Hcrmop- 
olis  Parva  and  Sebennytus  in  the  Delta,  and  Lycopolis, 
Latopolis,  and  Syene,  in  Upper  Eg}'pt;  or  still  exist  as 
villages,  like  Chemmis  (Panopolis),  Tentyra,  and  Her- 
noonthis,  in  the  latter  division — it  is  doubtful  if  any  vil- 
lage on  the  site  of  Memphis,  once  the  most  populous 
city  of  Egypt,  even  preserves  its  name.  Latest  in  time, 
Ezekiel  prophesies  the  coming  distress  and  final  over- 
throw of  Memphis.  Egypt  is  to  be  filled  with  slain ; 
the  rivers  are  to  be  dried  and  the  lands  made  waste; 
idols  and  false  gods  are  to  cease  out  of  Noph ;  there  is 
to  be  '^no  more  a  prince  of  the  land  of  Egypt."  So 
much  is  genera],  and  refers  to  an  invasion  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. Noph,  as  by  Hosea,  is  coupled  with  £g>'pt 
—the  capital  with  the  state.  Then  more  particularly 
Pathros,  Zoan,  and  No  are  to  Buffer;  Sin  and  No  again; 
and  with  more  vivid  distinctness  the  distresses  of  Sin, 
No,  Noph,  Aven,  Pi-be8eth,and  "  Tehaphnehes"  are  fore- 
told, as  if  the  prophet  witnessed  the  advance  of  fire  and 
sword,  each  city  taken,  its  garrison  and  fighting  citi- 
zens, ^  the  young  men,"  slain,  and  its  fair  buildings  given 
over  to  the  flames,  as  the  invader  marched  upon  Da)  h- 
nae,  Pelnsium,  Tanis,  Bubastis,  and  Heliopolis,  until  Mcm- 
phb  fell  before  him,  and  beyond  Memphis  Thebes  alone 
offered  resistance,  and  met  with  the  like  overthrow  (xxx, 
1-19).  Perhaps  these  vivid  images  represent,  by  the 
force  of  repetition  and  their  climax-like  arrange ment, 
but  one  series  of  calamities:  perhaps  they  represent 
three  invasions — that  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  of  which  we 
may  expect  history  one  day  to  tell  us;  that  of  Camby- 
ses ;  and  last,  and  most  ruinous  of  all,  that  of  Ochus. 
The  minuteness  with  which  the  first  and  more  particu- 
lar prediction  as  to  Memphis  has  been  fulfilled  is  very 
noticeable.  The  images  and  idols  of  Noph  have  disap- 
peared; when  the  site  of  almost  every  other  ancient 
town  of  Egypt  is  marked  by  colossi  and  statues,  but 
one,  and  that  fallen,  with  some  insignificant  neighbors, 
is  found  where  once  stood  its  greatest  city. 

VI.  Literature.-— TYie  chief  authorities  on  the  subject 
of  this  article  are  Lepsius,  Denkm&ler  avt  Aegypftn  vnd 
Aethiopien;  Brugsch,  Geographifche  Inschrijifn;  Col. 
Howard  Vyse,  Pyramids  of  Gizeh,  fol.  plates,  and  8vo 
text  and  plates;  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson,  Modem  Egypt  and 
Thebes,  and  Hand-hook  to  Egypt;  and  Mrs. Poole,  Etig- 
Hshwoman  in  Egypt,  where  the  topography  and  descrip- 
tion of  the  necropolis  and  the  pyramids  are  by  Mr.  Lane. 
See  further,  Fourmont,  Descript,  des  Plaines  d'Heliop,  et 
de  Memphis  (Par.  1766) ;  Niebuhr,  Trav.  i,  101 ;  Du  Bois 
Ayme,  in  the  Descript,  de  Vtgypte,  viii,63;  Prokesch, 
Erinner,  ii,  88  sq. ;  also  Gesenius,  Thes.  Heb,  p.  812 ; 
Smith's  Diet,  of  Class,  Geogr,  s.  ▼.    See  Noph. 

Memu'oan  (Heb.  Memukan%  ^^^W,  of  unknown 
but  prob.  Penian  origin ;  Sept.  Movxoioc,  Vnlg.  Mamu-' 
chan),  the  last  named  of  the  seven  satraps  or  royal  coun- 
sellors at  the  court  of  Xerxes,  and  the  one  at  whose 
suggestion  Vashti  was  divoroed  (Esth.  i,  14, 16, 21).  B.C 
4^.  ^'They  were  *wise  men  who  knew  the  times' 
(skilled  in  the  planets,  accoiding  to  Aben-Ezra),  and 
appear  to  have  formed  a  council  of  state ;  Josephus  says 
that  one  of  their  offices  was  that  of  interpreting  the  laws 
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{Ant.  xi,6, 1).  This  may  also  be  inferred  firom  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  royal  question  is  pat  to  them  when 
assembled  in  council;  ^Aooordmg  to  law  what  is  to  be 
done  with  the  queen  VashU  ?*  Memucan  was  either  the 
president  of  the  council  on  this  occasion,  or  gave  his 
opinion  first  in  consequence  of  his  acknowledged  wis- 
dom, or  from  the  respect  allowed  to  his  advanced  age. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  this  priority,  his 
sentence  for  Vashti's  disgrace  was  approved  by  the  king 
and  princes,  and  at  once  put  into  execution.  The  Tar- 
gum  of  Esther  identiiSes  him  with '  Haman,  the  grand- 
son of  Agag.'  The  reading  of  the  Kelhibf  or  written 
text,  in  ver.  16,  is  ''p'Q^^Oi"  (Smith). 

MeD,  Thk,  are  a  class  of  persons  who  occupy  a 
somewhat  conspicuous  place  in  the  religious  communi- 
ties of  Northern  Scotland,  chiefly  in  those  parts  of  it 
where  the  Gaelic  language  prevails,  as  in  Ross,  Suther- 
land, and  the  upland  districts  of  Inverness  and  Argyle. 
Large  and  undivided  parishes,  a  scanty  supply  of  the 
means  of  grace,  patronage,  and  other  causes  peculiar  to 
such  localities,  seem  to  have  developed  this  abnormal 
class  of  self-appointed  instructors  and  spiritual  over- 
seers, who  sustain  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  a  relation 
very  similar  to  that  of  our  lay-preachers.  They  are 
designated  '^Men*'  by  way  of  eminence,  and  as  a  title 
of  respect,  in  recognition  of  their  superior  natural  abili- 
des,  and  their  attainments  in  religious  knowledge  and 
personal  piety.  There  is  no  formal  manner  in  which 
they  pass  into  the  rank  or  order  of  Men,  further  than 
the  general  estimation  in  which  they  are  held  by  the 
people  among  whom  they  live,  on  account  of  their 
known  superior  gifts  and  religious  experience.  If  they 
are  considered  to  excel  their  neighbors  in  the  exercises 
of  prayer  and  exhortation,  for  which  they  have  abun- 
dant opportunities  at  the  Ighe-wahet,  which  are  still 
common  in  the  far  Highlands,  and  at  the  meetings  for 
prayer  and  Christian  fellowship,  and  if  they  continue 
to  frequent  such  meetings,  and  take  part  in  these  relig- 
ious services,  so  as  to  meet  with  general  approbation, 
they  thus  gradually  gain  a  repute  for  godliness,  and 
naturaUy  glide  into  the  order  of  "  The  Men." 

There  are  oftentimes  three  or  four  "  Men"  in  a  par- 
ish; and  as,  on  communion  occasions,  Friday  is  spe- 
cially set  apart  for  prayer  and  mutual  exhortation,  these 
lay-workers  have  then  a  public  opportunity  of  exercis- 
ing their  gifts  by  engaging  in  prayer,  and  speaking  on 
questions  bearing  on  religious  experience.  This,  in 
many  parts  of  the  Highlands,  is  considered  as  the  great 
day  of  the  communion  season,  and  is  popularly  called 
the  "  Men's  day  ;**  and,  as  there  may  be  present  twenty 
or  thirty  of  these  '*  Men"  assembled  ftom  the  surround- 
ing parishes,  the  whole  service  of  the  day  is,  so  to  speak, 
left  in  their  hands — only  the  minister  of  the  parish  usu- 
ally presides,  and  sums  up  the  opinions  exprnsed  on  the 
subject  under  consideration.  Many  of  the  **  Men"  as- 
sume on  these  occasions  a  peculiar  garb  in  the  form  of  a 
large  blue  doak;  and  in  moving  about  from  one  com- 
munity to  another,  they  are  treated  with  great  respect, 
kindness,  and  hospitality.  The  influence  which  was 
thus  acquired  by  the  ^  Men"  over  the  people  was  very 
powerful,  and  no  wonder  that  some  of  them  gfrievously 
abused  it.  Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  many  par- 
ishes in  the  Highlands,  where  the  ministers  have  been 
careless  and  remiss  in  the  performance  of  their  duties, 
these  lay-workers  have  often  been  useful  in  keeping  spir- 
itual religion  alive.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  the 
heads  of  some  of  them  were  turned,  and  that  the  honor 
in  which  they  were  held  begat  spiritual  pride  in  them. 
But  these  are  always  said  to  have  been  the  exception. 
Since  the  period  of  the  disruption,  when  the  Highlands 
have  been  furnished  with  a  more  adequate  supply  of  Gos- 
pel ordinances,  and  spiritual  feudalism  has  been  broken,  it 
has  been  observed  that  the  influence  of  the  "  Men,'*  for  the 
most  part  connected  now  with  the  Free  Church,  has  been 
gradually  on  the  wane.  See  Auld,  Mm.  and  Men  of  the 
Far  North  (1868),  p.  142-262.     (J.  H.  \V.) 


Men  of  Undentandiiii;,  a  religioaa  sect  which 
seems  to  have  been  a  Inanch  of  the  Brethren  and  Sisters 
of  ike  Frets  Syirit,  has  already  been  considered  under  the 
heading  Homimes  iMTBLUGiorTLa. 

Menachoth.    See  Talmud. 

Menasa  (or  MevaTov),  a  part  of  the  lituigy  of  the 
Eastern  Church,  containing  all  the  changeable  parts  of 
the  services  used  for  the  festival  days  of  the  Christian 
year.  It  is  usually  arranged  in  twelve  volumes,  one  for 
every  month,  but  the  whole  is  sometimes  compre^^i^ 
into  three  volumes.  The  Mencea  of  the  Eastern  Church 
nearly  answers  to  the  Breviary  of  the  Western  Church, 
omitting,  however,  some  portions  of  the  services  which 
the  latter  contains,  and  inserting  others  which  are  nut 
in  it  See  Zacharius,  Bibliotheca  RU. ;  Neale,  Ecutem 
Church,  p.  829.    See  Breviary. 

Manage,  Matthieu,  a  French  theologian,  was  bom 
about  1388,  in  Maine,  near  Angers.  He  studied  at  the 
University  of  Paris,  and  there  received  the  degree  of 
M.A.  in  1408,  and  was  called  to  the  chair  of  philosophy 
after  1413.  The  success  he  obtained  caused  him  to  be 
elected  vice-chancellor  in  1416,  and  rector  of  the  uni- 
versity in  1417.  He  afterwards  established  himself  at 
Angers,  where  he  taught  theology.  In  the  year  1432 
he  was  sent  by  the  Church  of  Angers,  with  (luy  of  Ver- 
sailles, to  the  Council  of  Basle,  and  by  the  council  to 
pope  Eugene  IV  at  Florence.  He  did  n(n;  return  to 
Basle  undl  1437.  In  1441  he  received  the  functions  of 
a  theologian.  He  died  Nov.  16, 1446.  His  biogrraphy 
has  been  written  by  Gilles  Menage.  See  Hoefer,  A'our. 
Bioff,  Generate,  s.  v. 

Men'ahem  (Heb.  Menachem\  finSV,  comforting 
[oomp.  Manaen,  Acts  xiii,  1];  Sept.  Mava^/i,  Vulg. 
Manahem;  Joeepbus,  MavmntoQ,  Ant^  ix,  11,  1),  the 
seventeenth  separate  king  of  Israel,  who  began  to  rei^ 
B.C.  769,  and  reigned  ten  jrears.  He  was  the  son  of 
Gadi,  and  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  generals 
of  king  Zachariah.  When  he  heard  the  news  of  the 
munler  of  that  prince,  and  the  usurpation  of  Shallum, 
he  was  at  Tirzah,  but  immediately  marched  to  Samaria, 
where  Shallum  had  shut  himself  up,  and  slew  him  in 
that  city.  He  then  usurped  the  throne  in  his  turn,  and 
forthwith  reduced  Tiphsah,  which  refused  to  acknowl- 
edge his  rule.  He  adhered  to  the  sin  of  Jeroboam,  like 
the  other  kings  of  IsraeL  His  general  character  is  de- 
scribed by  Josephus  as  rude  and  exceedingly  cruel  {A  n/. 
ix,  1 1, 1).  The  contemporary  prophets,  Hoifea  and  Amos, 
have  left  a  melancholy  picture  of  the  ungodliness,  de- 
moralization, and  feebleness  of  Israel;  and  Ewald  adds 
to  their  testimony  some  doubtful  references  to  Isaiah 
and  Zechariah.  (For  the  encounter  with  the  Assyrians, 
see  below.)  Menahem  died  in  RC  759,  leaving  the 
throne  to  his  son  Pekahiah  (2  Kings  xv,  14-22).  There 
are  some  peculiar  circumstances  in  the  narrative  of  his 
reign,  in  the  discussion  of  which  we  chiefly  follow  the 
sUtemento  in  Smith's  DicL  of  the  Bible,  s.  v.  See  Is- 
rael, Kingdom  of. 

(1.)  Ewald  {Gesch.  Isr.  iii,  598),  following  the  Sept., 
would  translate  the  latter  part  of  2  Kings  xv,  10,  ^*  And 
Kobolam  (or  Keblaam)  smote  him,  and  slew  him,  and 
reigned  in  his  stead."  Ewald  considers  the  fact  of  such 
a  king's  existence  a  help  to  the  interpretation  of  Zech. 
xi,8;  and  he  accounts  for  the  silence  of  Scripture  as  to 
his  end  by  saying  that  he  may  have  thrown  himself 
across  the  Jordan,  and  disappeared  among  the  subjects 
of  king  Czziah.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  how  such 
a  translation  can  be  made  to  agree  with  the  subsequent 
mention  (ver.  13)  of  Shallum,  and  with  the  express  as- 
cription of  Shallum's  death  (ver.  14)  to  Menahem.  The- 
nius  excuses  the  translation  of  the  Sept.  by  supposini; 
that  their  MSS.  may  have  been  in  a  defective  state,  but 
ridicules  the  theory  of  Ewald.    See  Kings. 

(2.)  In  the  brief  history  of  Menahem,  his  ferocious 
treatment  of  Tiphsah  occupies  a  conspicuous  place.  The 
time  of  the  occurrence  and  the  site  of  the  town  have 
been  doubted.    Keil  says  that  it  can  be  no  other  place 
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ibiB  the  ramote  Thapsacm  on  the  Eopfarates,  the  north-  ! 
Oat  boondaiy  (1  Kings  !▼,  24)  of  Solomon^a  dominions ; 
lad  ceitiinly  no  other  place  bearing  the  name  is  men- 
tMxd  in  the  BiUe.  Others  soppoee  that  it  may  have 
been  tome  town  which  Menahem  took  in  his  way  as  he 
waa  from  Unah  to  win  a  crown  in  Samaria  (Ewald) ; 
cr  tbtt  it  is  a  transcriber's  error  for  Tappoah  (Josh,  xvii, 
^}.  aod  that  Menahem  laid  it  waste  when  he  returned 
from  SuDsria  to  Tiezah  (Thenius).  No  sufficient  rea- 
MO  ippcan  for  having  recourse  to  such  conjectures 
vb«R  the  plain  text  presents  no  insuperable  difficulty. 
The  act,  whether  perpietrated  at  the  beginning  of  Mena- 
beo's  reign  or  somewhat  later,  was  doubtless  intended 
to  strike  tenor  into  the  hearts  of  reluctant  subjects 
tbroogboat  the  whole  extent  of  dominion  which  he 
claiiaed.  A  precedent  for  such  cruelty  might  be  found 
in  the  border  wars  between  Syria  and  Israel  (2  Kings 
%iu,  12)l  It  is  a  striking  sign  of  the  increasing  degni- 
daiioQ  of  the  land,  that  a  king  of  Israel  practiced  upon 
his  sibjects  a  brutality  from  the  mere  suggestion  of 
vbich  the  uDscmpaloos  Syrian  usurper  recoiled  with 
iodigDatioD.    See  Tipusah. 

(3.)  Bat  the  most  remarkable  event  in  Mcnahem^s 
idgn  i»  the  first  appearance  of  a  hostile  force  of  Assyr- 
iiBs  (m  the  north-east  frontier  of  IsraeL  King  Pul,  how- 
erer,  withdrew,  having  been  converted  from  an  enemy 
into  tn  ally  by  a  timely  gift  of  1000  talents  of  silver, 
which  Menahem  exacted  by  an  assessment  of  fifty  shek- 
eh  a  head  on  €0,000  Israelitea.  This  was  probably  the 
qcIt  choice  left  to  him,  as  he  had  not  that  resource  in 
tb€  treasures  of  the  Temple  of  which  the  kings  of  Judah 
availed  themselves  in  similar  emergencies.  It  seems, 
perhaps,  boo  much  to  infer  from  1  Chron.  v,  26  that  Pul 
also  took  away  Israelitish  captives.  The  name  of  Pul 
(Sept.  Fhahich  or  Phakw)  appears,  according  to  Rawlin- 
m  [Bampum  Lectures  for  1859,  Lect  iv,  p.  138),  in  an 
.WTrisD  inscription  of  a  Ninevite  king,  as  Phallukha, 
who  took  tribute  from  Beth  Kumri  (=the  house  of 
(JiBti= Samaria),  as  well  as  from  Tyre,  Sidon,  Damas- 
cta,  Idinuea,  and  Philistia ;  the  king  of  Damascus  is  set 
^own  as  giving  2800  talents  of  silver,  besides  gold  and 
ci^l^per,  hut  neither  the  name  of  Menahem,  nor  the 
tttoont  of  his  tribute,  is  stated  in  the  inscription.  Raw- 
iinaon  abo  aays  that  in  another  inscription  the  name  of 
Mnahem  b  given,  pit>bably  by  mistake  of  the  stone- 
caoer,  aa  a  tribataiy  of  Tiglath-pileser.    See  NofEVEH. 

Menahem  (bbn-Zerach)  op  Estella,  a  Jewish 
wvmt,  was  bom  in  1806  at  Estella,  whither  his  father 
1^  fled  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  France. 
la  13:$,  six  years  after  his  marriage  to  the  daughter  of 
Benjamin  Abiz,  the  rabbi  of  Estella,  the  Navarrese  mas> 
ssen-  occurred,  in  which  his  father,  mother,  and  four 
r«nager  brothers  were  murdered,  while  he  himself,  se- 
emly wounded,  was  left  for  dead.  A  soldier  riding  by, 
tate  in  the  night,  heard  him  groan,  and  lifted  the  unfor- 
^^aatc  Jew  upon  his  horse,  bound  up  his  woimds,  clothed 
^.  and  secured  a  physician's  care  for  him.  Th  us  pre- 
served. Menahem  repaired  to  Toledo,  and  studied  the 
Tibond  for  two  years.  Thence  he  went  to  Alcala,  where 
^  joiiKd  R.  Joshua  Abalesh  in  his  studies.  Upon  the 
^h  of  the  latter  in  1350,  Menahem  succeeded  as  ruler 
^  the  coflege,  and  held  this  place  till  1868.  Having 
^  *Q  his  property  during  the  civil  war,  Don  Samud 
.\hiihane1,  of  Seville,  liberally  supplied  him  during  the 
TBubder  of  his  life,  which  he  i^ient  at  Toledo,  where 
bt  <&d  in  1874.  To  this  benefactor  he  dedicated  his 
'«)k  on  Jewish  rites  and  ceremonies,  in  827  chapters, 
•MiOed  Prmintm  for  the  Way,  K'Jjn  '^'J'nb  m^ 
K7;!Xi^  (Fenara,  1554).  Comp.  Grau|  (?6acA. V.  Ju^ 
(^BK,  1878),  vii,  812;  Jost,  Gtaek,  d,  JvdaUAums  k. 
«>^ai,ii],86;  ZmZj Zmr  GetdL  u. LUeratur  (Berlin, 
^U  h  41<»T  Dessaoer,  Ge§ek.  d,  Israditm  (Bredau, 
^%  ^  823  sq.;  Flint,  BibL  Jvdaica,  ii,  858;  Lindo, 
^a^ofy  9f  ike  Jeum  of  Spain  and  Portugal  (London, 
1^  p^  167  sq. ;  Finn,  Sepkardim,  or  the  Hittory  of  ike 
^«Ki  m  .G^poas  and  Portugal  (London,  1841),  p.  807] 


Etheridge,  Tvtrod.  to  Htbr,  Literature,  p.  265 ;  Manasseh 
ben-Israel,  The  ConcUkUor,  transL  by  £.  H.  Lindo  (Lon- 
don, 1842),  p.  XXX ;  Zunz,  LiieraturgeKkiehte  der  tyno" 
gogalm  Poetie  (Beriin,  1865),  p.  506.     (B.  P.) 

Menahem  of  Merskburo,  a  rabbi  of  great  dis- 
tinction among  Jewish  scholars  of  the  14th  century,  and 
one  of  the  representatives  of  truly  German  synagogal 
teachers,  flourished  about  1 860.  He  lived  in  very  troub- 
lesome times,  and  because  the  literary  remains  of  this 
period  were  scanty,  it  was  called  the  Din*^  "li^,  "  the 
destitute  generation."  To  the  prominent  literati  of  that 
period,  who  left  some  monuments  of  their  learning,  be- 
longs Menahem  of  Merseburg,  who  wrote  annotaiioru 

on  Eabbmical  decisions,  entitled  Q^^ll^silSd,  reprinted  in 
Jak.  Weit's  rnv,  "questions  and  answers"  (Yened.  1549; 
Hanau,  1610).  Comp.  GrHtz,  GescMchte  der  Juden,  vUi, 
149 ;  Jost,  GeschichJte  des  Judenthums  u,  s,  Sekten,  iii,  116; 
Zunz,  Zur  Geschichte  u.  Liieratur  (Berlin,  1845),  p.  193; 
Fttrst,  BibL  Judaica,  ii,  852. 

Me'nan,  or  rather  Mainan  {Malvav  [with  much 
variety  of  readings],  of  uncertain  signification),  a  per- 
son named  as  the  son  of  Mattatha  and  father  of  Melea, 
among  the  private  descendants  of  David  and  ancestors 
of  Christ  (Luke  iii,  81) ;  but  of  doubtful  authenticity 
(Afeih.  Quart,  JRev,  1852,  p.  597).  See  GkmeaijOGT  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

Menandrlanfl,  one  of  the  most  ancient  branches 
of  the  Gnostics,  received  their  name  from  their  leader, 
Menander.  He  was  a  Samaritan  by  birth,  and  is  said 
to  have  received  instruction  from  Simon  Magus.  This 
supposition  is  not  well  founded,  however,  and  has  arisen, 
no  doubt,  from  the  similarity  which  existed,  to  some 
extent,  between  his  teachings  and  those  of  Simon,  as 
well  as  from  the  erroneous  idea  that  all  the  Gnostic 
sects  sprung  from  the  Simonians.  Menander  aspired  to 
the  honor  of  being  a  Messiah,  and,  according  to  the  tes- 
timonies of  Irenaeus,  Justin,  and  Tertollian,  he  pretended 
to  be  one  of  the  aaons  sent  from  the  pleroma,  or  celestial 
regions,  to  succor  the  souls  that  lay  groaning  under  bod- 
ily oppression  and  servitude,  and  to  maintain  them 
against  the  violence  and  stratagems  of  the  diemons  that 
hold  the  reins  of  empire  in  this  sublunary  world.  One 
of  the  conditions  of  salvation  was  baptism  in  his  name, 
according  to  a  peculiar  form  instituted  by  him.  He 
claimed  also  the  power  to  make  his  followers  immortaL 
His  daring  pretensions  and  fanatical  teachings  should 
cause  him  to  be  ranked  as  a  limatic  rather  than  the 
founder  of  a  heretical  sect.  The  influence  of  the  Me- 
nandrians  continued  through  several  minor  sects  until 
some  time  in  the  6th  century.  They  were  often  con- 
founded, by  those  not  well  informed  on  the  subject,  with 
the  orthodox  foUowers  of  Christ.  See  Eusebius,  Hist. 
Eccles.  iii,  26, ;  iv,  22 ;  Irenaeus,  A  do,  lusres,  i,  21 ;  Jus- 
tin M.,  Apoiog,  i,  26 ;  Schoff,  Ck,  Hist,  i,  285 ;  Gieseler, 
Ecdes,  Hist,  i,  56 ;  Mosheim,  Commentary  on  Eccks.  Hist. ; 
Wetzer  und  Welte,  Kirchen-Lexihon,  vol.  vi,  &  v. ;  Walch, 
Hist,  der  Ketzereien,  i,  185  sq.,  276,  284 ;  Schrdckh, 
Kirche»-Gesch,  ii,  244.  See  ailso  Gnostics  ;  Magus, 
Simon. 

Menard,  Claude,  a  French  theologian,  was  bom 
at  Angers  in  1580.  He  began  his  career  as  a  barrister, 
and  was  made  a  lieutenant-general  of  the  provostship. 
Becoming  depressed  in  mind  by  the  loss  of  his  wife,  he 
forsook  his  calling,  and  intended  to  retire  ftom  the  world. 
His  friends  prevtoted  his  entering  a  cloister,  but  he 
embraced  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  and  showed  his 
interest  in  monastic  institutions  by  contributing  to 
the  erection  of  several  convents.  He  applied  himself  to 
researches  in  the  antiquities  of  his  province  with  so 
much  success  that  his  compatriot  Manage  calls  him  <*Le 
p^re  de  I'histoire  d'Anjou."  He  died  Jan.  20, 1652.  He 
is  noted  for  the  following  works :  Les  deux  premiers  Ii' 
vres  de  St.  A  uffustin  eontre  JuUen  (Paris,  1617,  folio  and 
8vo) : — S,  Hieronymi  endicuhts  de  Htsresibus  Judesorum 
(ibid.  1617, 4to>    Menard  published  this  history  from  a 
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manuscript  which  he  had  found  at  I^MaL  He  added 
different  Latin  treatises  of  the  same  age,  and  notes,  in 
which  he  showed  much  judgment  and  erudition.  Me- 
nard*8  edition  served  as  a  baai^  for  that  of  Ducauge,  in 
which  the  notes  and  observations  of  the  former  are  up- 
held : — liintrariam  B.  Antomni  martyrisj  cum  annota" 
tionSbu*  (Angers,  1640,  4to) : — Recherches  et  avit  ntr  le 
corps  de  St,  Jacques  le  Majeur  (Angers,  1610).  In  this 
work  he  maintains,  against  general  opinion,  that  the 
relics  of  this  apostle  are  kept  in  St.  Maurille's  Church 
at  Angers.  To  Menard  is  also  attributed  Vhistoire  de 
Vordre  du  Croissant,  a  MS.  in  the  library  at  Paris.  See 
Biographie  Umverselle^  a.  v. 

Menard,  Fran9oia,  a  Dutch  writer  of  note,  was 
bom  at  Stellevrroof,  in  Friesland,  in  1570.  He  estab- 
lished himself  at  Poitiers,  where  he  was  at  first  professor 
of  humanity,  and  later  professor  of  jurisprudence.  He 
obtained  a  pension  from  Louis  XHL  The  time  of  his 
death  is  not  known.  His  important  works  are,  Regtcp- 
dium  detestaiumj  quasitunij  pracautum  (Poitiers,  1610), 
written  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  Henry  lY : — 
Disputationes  dejuribus  episcoporum  (Poitiers,  1612, 8vo), 
which  displays  a  deep  knowledge  of  civil  and  canonical 
law ;  and  Des  notes  sur  laviede  8te,'Radegerel  et  sur  la 
regie  de  SauU-Cisaire  (edited  by  Charles  Pidouz,  Poi- 
tiers, 1621),— Biographie  UtdverseUej  s.  v. 

Menard,  Jean,  a  French  ecclesiastic  and  writer, 
was  bom  at  Nantes  Sept.  23, 1650.  He  studied  law  at 
Paris,  and  met  with  great  success  at  Nlmes  as  a  pleader. 
But,  influenced  by  conscientious  scraples,  he  entered  the 
Seminary  of  Saint>Magloire  in  1675  as  a  student  of  the- 
ology, and,  after  receiving  orders  at  Paris,  returned  to 
his  native  place  to  devote  himself  to  the  furtherance  of 
trae  Christianity.  Believing  that  an  ascetic  life  of  the 
very  strictest  sort  is  required  of  all  devout  Christians, 
he  determined  to  give  himself  entirely  to  works  of 
charity  and  kindred  ofiices.  He  refused  the  canonship 
to  Sainte-Chapelle,  and  also  the  bishopric  of  Saint-Pol 
de  Leon,  preferring  the  humble  position  of  warden  of 
the  seminary  at  Nlmes,  where  he  labored  with  great  sat^ 
isfaction  for  more  than  thirty  years.  He  died  at  Nlmes 
April  15, 1717.  Menard  is  the  author  of  a  Catichisme 
(Nlmes,  1695,  8vo),  which  has  been  approved  by  many 
prelates.  His  memory  for  some  time  was  the  object  of 
a  kind  of  worship,  and  his  tomb,  it  is  said,  was  a  place 
of  miracles  and  wonderful  cures. — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog. 
Generalej  s.  v. 

Menard,  L^on,  a  French  antiquary,  was  bom 
Sept.  12, 1706,  at  Taras9on.  After  having  studied  suc- 
cessfully at  the  college  of  the  Jesuits  at  Lyons,  he  took 
his  degree  in  law  at  Toulouse,  and  succeeded  his  father 
in  the  position  of  counsellor  to  the  inferior  court  of 
Nlmes.  After  1744  he  resided  almost  continually  at 
Paris,  whither  he  had  been  sent  in  the  interest  of  his 
clients.  Largely  devoted  to  the  study  of  history  and 
antiquity,  he  made  himself  known  by  his  History  of  the 
Bishops  of  NimeSj  the  success  of  which  opened  to  him 
in  1749  the  doors  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions.  He 
also  became  a  member  of  the  academies  of  Lyons  and  of 
Marseilles.  In  1762  he  went  to  Avignon,  and,  at  the  ex- 
press invitation  of  the  magistrates,  he  spent  two  years 
in  collecting  the  materials  necessary  for  a  history  of 
that  city ;  but,  his  health  failing,  he  was  obliged  to  de- 
sist from  this  work.  He  died  Oct.  1, 1767,  at  Paris. 
Menard  wrote,  Hisioire  des  EvSques  de  Nimes  (La  Haye 
[Lyons],  1737, 2  vols.  12mo) ;  revised  in  the  Hisfoire  of 
that  city : — Histoire  civile,  eecUsicuOquef  et  littiraire  de 
la  Ville  de  Nimes,  avee  des  Notes  et  les  Preuves  (Paris, 
1750.^,  7  vols.  4to).  The  only  fault  of  this  leamed 
work  is  its  excessive  prolixity.  An  abridgment  of  it 
has  appeared,  continuing  as  £ur  as  1790  (Nlmes,  1831- 
33,  3  vols.  8vo)  •.—Refutation  du  Sentiment  de  Voltaire 
qui  traite  cTOuvrage  supposi  le  "  Testament  du  Car- 
dinal Richelieu^  (anonymous,  1750,  12mo).  Fonce- 
magne  joined  Menard  in  sustaining  the  authenticity  of 
a  writing  that  Voltaire  persisted  in  declaring  apocry- 


phal :~-P%eeet fugitives  pour  servir  a  V  Histoire  de  Frxmce, 
avec  des  Notes  historiques  et  giographiques  (Paris,  1759, 
3  vols.  4to).  This  \4dued  collection,  published  in  co- 
operation with  the  marquis  D'Aubois,  contains  a  nam- 
ber  of  researches  leBpecting  persons,  places,  dates,  etc 
from  1546  to  1658  :—Viede  Flechier,  at  the  head  of  an 
edition  of  the  works  of  that  prelate,  but  of  which  only 
the  first  volume  appeared  (1760,  4to).  Menard  ia  also 
the  author  of  several  dissertations,  which  have  been 
printed  in  the  Mhnoires  de  VAcademie  des  Inscriptions^ 
See  Le  Beau,  Eloge  de  Minard,  in  the  Menu  de  VA  cad. 
des  Inscript.  voL  xxxvi ;  Necrologe  des  Homtnes  Olustrts 
de  la  France  (1770).— Hoefer,  Nout,  Biog,  GineralCj  s.  v. 

Menard,  Klcolaa  Hugues,  a  French  theolo- 
gian, was  bora  at  Paris  in  1585.  Having  finished  hh 
studies  at  the  college  of  the  cardinal  Le  Moine,  Hu^es 
Menard  joined  the  Benedictines  in  the  Monastery  of  St. 
Denis,  Feb.  8,  1608.  He  at  first  devoted  himself  u» 
preaching,  and  was  very  successful  in  the  principal  pul- 
pits of  Paris.  Finding  the  discipline  not  sufficiently 
severe  in  the  Abbey  of  St  Denis,  he  repaired  to  Verdun, 
to  enter  the  reformed  Monastery  of  St.  Yanne.  Later 
he  taught  rhetoric  at  Cluni,  and  finally  went  to  St.  Ger- 
main-des-Pr^  where  he  terminated  his  laborious  ca- 
reer, Jan.  20, 1644.  He  ¥rrote,  Martyroiogium  SS,  ord, 
S.  Benedicti  (Paris,  1629, 8vo),  a  work  that  is  stUI  read: 
— Concordia  Regularum,  auctore  S,  Benedicto,  A  nictntr 
abbate,  with  notes  and  leamed  observations  (Paris,  1628. 
4to) : — D.  Gregorii  papa,  cognomento  Magni,  Liber  Sa- 
cramentorum  (Par.  1642, 4to) : — De  unioo  Dyomsio,  A  rr- 
opagiiica  Atheiuirum  et  Parisiorum  q>iscopo  (Paris* 
1643,  8vo),  against  the  canon  of  Launoy : — S.  Bantabes^ 
apostoli,  Epistola  catholica  (Paris,  1645, 4to),  an  epistle 
taken  by  H.  Menard  from  a  MS.  of  Corbie,  and  pub- 
lished after  his  death  by  D'Achery.  See  Nlc^ron,  Jfe- 
moires,  vol.  xxii ;  EUies  Dupin,  BibL  des  A  ut,  ecdis,  du 
dix-sfptikme  siecle ;  Hist,  Jiti,  de  la  Cong,  de  Saint' Afaur. 
p.  18  sq. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  GhUrale,  s.  v. 

M^nart,  Quezttin,  a  French  prelate,  was  boin  at 
Flavigny,  diocese  of  Autun,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
15th  century.  He  was  successively  treasurer  to  the 
cha[>el  of  Dijon,  provost  of  St  Omer,  counsellor  to  the 
duke  Philippe  de  Bourgogne,  and  his  ambassador  to  the 
kings  of  France,  England,  and  Germany.  The  letters 
of  pope  Eugenius  lY,  who  afterwards  promoted  him  to 
the  metropditan  see  of  Besan9on,  bear  the  date  of  Sept. 
18, 1439.  He  made  his  entrance  into  that  city  Au|^.  1, 
1440.  There  was  at  that  time  no  kingdom  or  republic 
whose  administration  was  more  diflScult  than  that  of  the 
Church  of  Besan^on.  The  archbishop  pretended,  by 
virtue  of  ancient  titles,  to  be  temporal  lord  of  the  city ; 
but  the  citizens  contested  these  assumed  rights,  and 
reser\'ed  to  themselves  unqualified  freedom,  which  they 
did  not  hesitate  to  defend  at  all  times  even  at  the  point 
of  the  sword,  so  that  between  the  archbishop  and  his 
people  there  was  continual  war.  Quentin  Menart  had 
just  taken  possession  of  his  see  as  his  procurator  had 
arrested  a  citizen  whom  he  accused  of  heresy,  and 
caused  to  be  condemned  by  the  eodesiastical  judge. 
The  citizens  declared  that  this  crime  of  heresy  was  only 
a  pretext,  and  came  to  the  archbishop's  palace  brin^n^c 
a  complaint  which  greatly  resembled  a  menace.  The 
latter  was  obliged  to  yield,  blamed  the  conduct  of  his 
procurator,  and  restored  liberty  to  the  condemned  her- 
etic Very  soon  other  tumults  arose.  On  the  heights 
of  Bregille  the  archbishop  possessed  a  castle,  which 
overlooked  and  irritated  the  city  of  Besancon.  A  pre> 
text  offering  itself,  the  citizens  repaired  to  BregiUe,  and 
entirely  demolished  not  only  the  castle,  but  the  adja> 
cent  houses  also.  Menart  complained  in  his  turn,  bat 
they  scarcely  listened  to  him.  He  then  retired  to  hi« 
castle  of  Gy,  with  all  his  court,  and  huried  against  the 
city  a  sentence  of  interdiction.  The  citizens  of  Besan- 
9on,  however,  were  not  superstitious  enough  to  fear  thl» 
punishment,  and  submitted  without  a  murmur  to  the 
suffering  inflicted  by  the  resentment  of  the  archbishop. 
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and  realised  to  yield  in  order  to  obtain  a  repeal  of  the 
interdicL  M^nart  proceeded  to  Rome,  and  invoked  the 
authority  of  the  pope ;  the  pope  delegated  the  affair  to  a 
cardinal,  who  even  aggravated  the  sentence  pronounced 
npon  the  rebels.  But  the  people  carried  the  cause  be- 
fore the  tribunal  of  the  emperor,  and  the  latter  sent 
numy  of  his  coanaellors  sucoeasively  to  Be8an9on — Di- 
dier  of  Montreal,  Hartung  of  Cappel — ^who  in  their  turn 
declared  Quentin  Menart  accused  and  guilty  of  rebellion. 
At  last,  in  April,  1450,  this  great  lawsuit  was  terminated, 
Menart  coming  forth  victor.*  The  castle  of  Br^gille 
was  reconstructed  at  the  expense  of  the  citizens.  Then 
the  archbishop  of  Be8an9on  returned  to  hia  city  and  to 
bis  palace,  where  he  died,  Dec  18, 1462.  See  Dimod, 
nitt,  de  VEglue  de  Bttcmfon,  voL  i ;  L*Abb<$  Bichard, 
//iff.  da  LHoc.  de  Be»angon  et  de  SaitU^Ctctude,—Hoefetj 
iVottf.  Bioff,  GhuraU,  s.  v. 

MenaBseh  ben-Israel.    See  Manasseh  ben> 

ISBA£U 

Menaaeeh  Vital.    See  Yitau 

MenciUB  (or  Meng),  one  of  the  two  great  Chinese 
sages  (the  other  being  Confucius),  is  supposed  by  Legge 
(whose  statements  we  condense)  to  have  been  bom  about 
Che  year  &C  371,  one  hundred  years  after  the  death  of 
Confudua,  and  to  have  been  contemporary  with  Plato, 
Aristotle,  Zeno,  Epicurus,  and  Demosthenes.  U  is  name, 
like  that  of  his  great  exemplar,  was  Latinized  by  the 
Jesuits  from  Meng^ae,  as  that  of  the  earlier  sage  was 
fn>m  Koong-foo-tse,  to  conform  to  which  the  later  wor- 
thy should  have  been  called  Menff-foo-lte,  or  Mmfucius, 
The  Chinese  language  is  monosyllabic,  and  the  original 
one  hundred  family  names  of  the  empire  are  all  mono- 
syllables. In  transferring  the  names  Koong  and  Meng 
into  Latin  or  English,  foreigners  have  fallen  into  the 
lodicToaa  mistake  of  confounding  name  and  title,  and 
m^ing  a  single  polysyllabic  surname  out  of  the  two — 
as  if  the  Chinese  were  to  make  Popjohn  out  of  pope 
John,  or  Lordbut  out  of  lord  Bute ! 

Men  often  owe  their  greatness  to  their  mothers.  The 
mother  of  Meng  is  celebrated  throughout  China  as  a 
model  of  feminine  wisdom  in  family  training.  The  first 
home  of  her  widowhood  was  near  a  cemetery,  and  her 
htUe  boy,  with  the  instinctive  imitativeness  peculiar  to 
'  chiMren, began  to  practice  funeral  ceremonies,  and  to  per- 
form LiliputiAn  burial-rites.  *'  This  will  never  do,"  said 
H adam  Meng,  ^  my  son  will  grow  up  an  undertaker," 
and  she  promptly  removed  to  a  house  in  the  market- 
place. Here  the  boy  imitated  the  cries,  disputes,  and 
chaflerings  of  the  buyers  and  sellers.  **This  will  not 
answer,"  said  the  watchful  mother,  **  he  will  make  only 
a  pedler  or  an  auctioneer,"  and  again  she  removed  and 
took  op  her  abode  in  the  vicinity  of  a  school  The 
youth  forthwith  took  to  chanting  lessons  in  concert  with 
the  loud  chorus  peculiar  to  the  Chinese  school-room. 
''This  will  do,"  said  the  prudent  dame,  "my  son  will 
become  a  scholar,"  and  she  was  not  disappointed  in  her 
forecasting.  Nevertheless  he  was,  like  all  boys,  indif- 
ferent and  careless,  and  we  are  told  that,  to  quicken  his 
zeal  and  give  him  a  striking  lesson,  his  mother  one  day 
surprised  and  alarmed  him  by  suddenly  cutting  asunder 
the  web  she  was  weaving.  Upon  his  inquiring  why 
she  did  it,  she  replied  that  thus,  by  his  idleness,  he  was 
cutting  asunder  the  web  of  opportunity,  and  destroying 
hia  prospects  for  life,  just  as  she  had  destroyed  the  prod- 
uct of  the  loom.  The  boy  was  affected,  and  gave  great- 
er diligence  to  his  studies.  These  are  all  the  glimpses 
yft  have  of  philosopher  Meng,  until  we  meet  him  in 
public  life  at  forty  years  of  age.  He  must  have  spent 
hi3  eariy  years  in  diligent  study  of  the  classics,  but  how, 
or  under  what  masters,  we  are  not  informed.  In  his 
wridngs  he  says,  '*  Although  I  could  not  be  a  disciple 
of  Cmfucius  myself,  I  have  endeavored  to  cultivate  my 
character  and  knowledge  by  means  of  others  who  were." 
like  his  master  Confucius,  Mencius  doubtless  assumed 
the  office  of  a  teacher — ^not  a  teacher  or  professor  in  our 
Western  sense,  but  a  peripatetic  advocate  of  morals,  po- 


litical philosophy,  and  good  government — one  to  whom 
youthful  and  perplexed  inquirers  resorted  for  counsel 
and  encouragement.  In  the  times  of  Confucius  and 
Mencius,  China  was  not  a  consolidated  empire  as  at 
present,  but  consisted  of  a  number  of  states  or  provinces 
under  inde[>endent  chieftains  or  kings.  To  the  court 
of  one  of  these  Mencius  resorted  at  about  the  age  of 
forty  years,  and  at  the  court  of  one  or  another  of  these 
petty  rulers  he  lingered  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
— the  period  which  his  published  works  cover— when  he 
retired  to  obscurity,  and  spent  the  remaining  twenty 
years  of  his  life  with  hiis  disciples  in  social  converse,  or 
the  preparation  of  the  seven  books  that  constitute  his 
writings.  It  was  a  long  time  before  his  reputation  be- 
came national;  but  the  time  came  at  last,  when  a  native 
writer  says, "  Since  the  time  when  Han,  duke  of  Liter- 
ature, delivered  his  eulogium — '  Confucius  handed  the 
scheme  of  doctrine  to  Mencius,  on  whose  death' the  line 
of  transmission  was  interrupted'— all  the  scholars  of  the 
empire  have  associated  Confucius  and  Mencius  togeth- 
er." Meng  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  dying  B.C.  288. 
The  influence  of  his  doctrines  and  opinions  in  China 
is  second  only  to  that  of  Confucius.  "  Confucius,"  says 
a  native  writer, "  spoke  only  of  benevolence ;  Mencius 
speaks  of  benevolence  and  righteousness."  "  Confucius 
spoke  only  of  the  wiU  or  mind ;  Mencius  enlarged  on  the 
nourishment  of  the  passion-nature." 

The  pet  doctrine  of  Mencius  was  the  intrinsic  goodness 
of  human  nature,  although  he  admitted  that  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  mankind  had,  through  unfavorable  cir- 
cumstances or  influences,  become  perverted.  He  says, 
^  The  way  in  which  a  man  loses  his  lutural  goodness  is 
like  the  way  in  which  trees  are  deprived  by  the  wood- 
man of  their  branches  and  foliage ;  and,  if  they  still  send 
forth  some  buds  or  sprouts,  then  come  the  cattle  and 
goats  and  browse  upon  them.  As  in  the  tree  all  appear- 
ance of  life  and  beauty  is  destroyed,  so  in  man,  after  a 
long  exposure  to  evil  influences,  all  traces  of  native 
goodness  seem  to  be  obliterated."  But  he  maintains 
that  ^  there  is  an  original  power  of  goodness  in  the  race," 
and  that  *^  all  men  may,  if  they  will,  become  like  Yao 
and  Shun,  two  of  the  early  sages  and  kings,  who  were 
pre-eminent  for  their  virtue."  Mencius  attributed  the 
decline  in  morals  to  the  neglect  of  the  precepts  of  Con- 
fucius. He  was  determined,  therefore,  to  correct  the 
evils  which  had  sprung  up,  and,  by  securing  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people  to  the  study  of  morale,  to  restore  the 
virtues  of  the  primitive  ages.  One  well  versed  in  Chinese 
scholarship  says,  **  The  great  object  of  Mencius  is  to 
rectify  men  s  hearts.  '  If  a  man  once  rectify  his  heart,' 
says  he,  *  little  else  will  remain  for  him  to  do.'  In  an- 
other place  he  says,  *The  great  or  superior  man  is  he 
who  does  not  lose  his  child's  heart,' "  an  expression  which 
vividly  recalls  those  beautiful  lines  of  the  great  German 
poet — 

"  Wohl  dem  der  fVei  von  Scbuld  nnd  Fehle 
Bewabrt  die  kindllch  relue  Seele"  (Schiller). 

It  is  evident,  however,  that,  owing  to  his  sanguine  and 
ardent  nature,  or  to  some  other  cause,  Mencius  did  not 
very  fully  realize  the  exceeding  difficulty  of  ^  rectifying 
one's  heart."  He  did  not  like  disputing,  yet,  when 
forced  to  it,  showed  himself  master  of  the  art.  His  re«> 
sonings  are  often  marked  by  an  enjoyable  ingenuity 
and  subtlety.  '*We  have  more  sympathy  with  him 
than  with  Confucius.  He  comes  closer  to  us;  he  is  not 
so  awful,  but  he  is  more  admirable."  .  The  people  he  con- 
sidered the  most  important  element  of  a  nation,  the  sov- 
ereign of  the  least  consequence.  The  ground  of  the  re- 
lation between  sovereign  and  people  b  the  will  of  God. 
He  asserts  the  doctrine.  Vox  populi,  vox  DeL  "  Heaven 
sees  as  the  people  see,  Heaven  hears  as  the  people  hear." 
The  highest  compUment  to  the  Chinese  sage  Meng  is 
paid  him  by  Dr.  Legge,  who  finds  his  views  of  human 
nature  identical  with  those  of  the  great  author  of  the 
"Analogy,"  bbhop  Butler,  whom  Wardlaw,  in  his  Chris- 
tian Ethics,  compares  to  the  Greek  Zeno.  It  would 
please  us  to  quote  largely  from  the  Seven  Books,  as  the 
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best  means  of  showing  the  real  chnacter  and  teachings 
of  this  teaching  ^  celesdaL"  His  writings  abound  in 
gems  of  illustration.  Opening  them  at  randcnn,  we  ev- 
erywhere light  upon  striking  sayings:  **To  dig  a  well, 
and  stop  without  reaching  the  spring,  is  to  throw  away 
the  welL"  *'  People  cannot  live  without  fire  or  water,  yet, 
if  you  knock  at  a  man's  door  and  ask  for  water  or  fire, 
there  is  no  man  who  will  not  give  them,  such  is  the 
abundance  of  these  things :  a  sage  king  will  cause  pulse 
and  grain  to  be  as  abundant  as  fire  and  water."  ^  To  the 
truly  great  man  belong  by  nature  benevolence,  right- 
eousness, prosperity,  and  knowledge.**  ^  Good  govern- 
i^ent  is  feared  by  the  people,  good  instructions  are  loved 
by  them :  good  government  gets  their  wealth,  good  in- 
structions their  hearts."  **  Honor  and  virtue  delight  in 
righteousness."  ^  Death  in  the  discharge  of  duty  may 
be  ascribed  to  the  will  of  Heaven."  **  life  springs  from 
sorrow  and  calamity,  death  from  ease  and  pleasure." 
"  The  value  of  benevolence  depends  on  its  being  brought 
to  maturity."  "  I  like  life  and  I  like  righteousness :  if 
I  cannot  keep  the  two  together,  I  will  let  the  life  go  and 
choose  righteousness."  "  The  tendency  of  man*s  nature 
to  good  is  like  the  tendency  of  water  to  flow  down- 
wardsl"  **  As  you  do  violence  to  wood  in  order  to  make 
it  into  cups  and  bowls,  so  you  must  do  violence  to  hu- 
manity to  fashion  it  to  benevolence  and  righteousness." 
^'  No  man  can  bend  himself  and  at  the  same  time  make 
others  straight." 

Legge  finds  fault  with  Confucius  and  Mendus  be- 
cause their  views  were  so  human — ^both  said  so  little 
of  God  and  heaven.  To  these  influential  teachers  he 
attributes  the  gross  materialism  of  the  Chinese  literati 
to-day.  We  have  no  apology  to  offer  for  their  athe- 
ism. Mendus  is  an  object  of  reverence,  but  he  does  not 
indirectly  contribute,  like  Confucius,  to  idolatry,  in  the 
sanctification  of  tables,  altars,  sacrifices,  and  victims 
to  himself.  Mencius  is  only  human,  Confudus  is  di- 
vine. The  distinguished  Orientalist  R^musat,  in  draw- 
ing a  comparison  between  Confucius  and  Mendus,  says 
the  former  ''is  always  grave,  and  even  austere;  he  ex- 
alts men  of  virtue,  of  whom  he  presents  an  ideal  por- 
trait; he  speaks  of  bad  men  only  with  a  cool  indigna- 
tion. Mencius,  with  the  same  love  of  virtue,  seems  to 
feel  for  vice  rather  contempt  than  abhorrence.  He  as- 
sails it  with  the  force  of  argument;  he  does  not  disdain 
even  to  employ  against  it  the  weapons  of  ridicule." 
Mendus  combined  a  certain  modesty  with  a  just  and 
manly  appreciation  of  himself.  He  seemed  greatly  sur- 
prised when  one  of 'his  disdples  was  dispoeed  to  rank 
him  as  a  sage ;  yet  he  said  on  another  occasion,  "When 
sages  shall  rise  up  again,  they  will  not  change  my 
words."  He  believed  that  he  was  appointed  by  Heaven 
to  uphold  or  restore  the  doctrines  of  the  andent  sages, 
such  as  Yao,  Shun,  and  Confudus.  Han-Yu,  a  celebrated 
Chinese  critic,  says,  **  If  we  wish  to  study  the  doctrines 
of  the  sages,  we  tnust  begin  with  Mendus.  ...  It  is 
owing  to  his  words  that  learners  nowadays  still  know 
how  to  revere  Confudus,  to  honor  benevolence  and  right- 
eousness, to  esteem  the  true  sovereign,  and  to  despise 
the  mere  pretender."  See,  besides  the  notice  prefixed 
to  the  Chinese-English  edition  of  Legge's  Ckweie  Cku^ 
tics  (Hong-Kong,  1861),  vol  ii,  Panthier's  translation 
of  Mencius's  writings  (Paris,  1851),  and  his  Ckmtj  p.  187 
sq.;  Loomis,  Confudiu  and  the  Chinese  Classics  (San 
Francisco,  1867, 12mo),  bk.  iv;  Boeny,  in  Hoefer's  Nouv, 
Biog,  GhUraley  s.  v, ;  and  the  excellent  article  in  Thom- 
as's Diet,  of  Biog.  and  Mythol  a.  v.     (E.  W.) 

Mencke,  Johann,  son  of  the  following,  was  bom 
at  Ldpsic  in  1674^  and  was  admitted  master  of  arts  in 
that  university  in  1694.  He  spent  some  time  there  in 
the  study  of  divinity,  and  then  travelled  in  Holland 
and  England.  The  reputation  of  his  father  secured 
him  ready  admission  to  literary  drcles,  but,  to  the 
great  disappointment  of  his  father,  he  turned  away 
from  theology,  and  gave  himself  to  the  pursuit  of 
studies  in  historv  and  jurisprudence.  He  died  April  1, 
1782. 


Menoke,  Otto,  a  learned  German  divine,  was  bom 
at  Oldenburg,  in  Westphalia,  in  1644.  When  a  youth 
of  seventeen,  he  left  the  parental  roof  to  seek  further 
educational  advantages  than  his  native  place  could  af- 
ford him  at  the  large  harbor  of  Bremen,  and  there  he 
pursued  the  study  of  philosophy;  he  next  removed  to  the 
Univeraity  of  Leipsic,  where  he  was  admitted  master  of 
arts  in  1664.  Thereafter  he  continued  his  studies  at  the 
universities  of  Jena,  Wittemberg,  Groningen,  Franeker, 
Utrecht,  Leyden,  and  KieL  Returning  to  Leipsic,  he 
applied  himself  for  sometime  to  divinity  and  dvil  law. 
In  1668  he  was  chosen  professor  of  morality  in  that  uni- 
vernty,  and  in  1671  took  the  degree  of  licentiate  in  di- 
vinity. He  dischaiged  the  duties  of  his  professorBhip 
with  great  reputation  till  his  death,  which  happened  in 
1707.  He  was  five  times  rector  of  the  UniverBity  of 
Leipsic,  and  seven  times  dean  of  the  faculty  of  philoso- 
phy. He  published  several  works  of  his  own,  and  ed- 
ited many  valuable  productions  of  others.  They  are 
all,  however,  of  a  secular  character.  See  Gtn,  Biog,  Did. 
s.  V. ;  Biographic  Universelkf  s.  v. 

Mendaeans  (or  Mendiana),  also  known  as 
Christians  of  St.  John,  are  an  Eastern  religious  sect 
of  Christians,  who  appear  to  retain  some  New-Testa- 
ment principles,  tainted,  however,  very  much  with  Jew- 
ish doctrines  and  customs,  and  even  with  many  heathen 
practices  and  phases  of  religious  opinion.  See  Hkm eko- 
BAPTiSTwK.  They  style  themselves  Jfendei  Yocheman, 
i.  e.  Disciples  of  John, 

Names. — The  name  M|^'n3Q,  Manda^  derived  from 
Manda  de^Chayif  M^n'H,  the  Xoyog  rffg  K^fjc^  or  word  of 
Itfe^  is  equivalent  to  oi  Xoyucof ,  in  opposition  to  those 
holding  different  views,  who  are  designated  by  them  as 
oKoyoi.  But  it  is  only  among  themselves  they  use  that 
appellation;  in  public  they  call  themselves  8ofiba  (from 
the  Arabic  tsabbah),  and  allow  themselves  to  be  consid- 
ered by  the  Mohammedans  as  the  followers  of  the  Sa- 
beeans  mentioned  in  the  Koran.  This  erroneous  opinion, 
it  is  said,  took  its  rise  from  their  habit  of  turning  to  the 
polar  star  when  praying.  The  name  of  Christians  of  St, 
John  was  never  assumed  by  them,  and  originated  with 
travellers.  Their  most  learned  and  distinguished  men 
are  called  by  them  Nasdr^Sy  K^^^izU. 

Sacred  Books. — ^Most  of  thdr  standard  works,  which 
might  have  given  us  authentic  views  of  their  prind- 
ples,  were  destroyed  by  the  Turks,  and  their  rdigioos 
works  now  extant  are  only,  1,  the  K3^  K^^Pt  Sidra 
Babba, "  the  great  book ;"  also  called  KTSft,  Gensa,  **  the 
treasure."  This  is  their  principal  work,  and  contains 
their  doctrines,  only  in  unconnected  fragments,  evident- 
ly the  production  of  a  number  of  different  persons.  It  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  forming  about  two 
thirds  of  the  whole,  is  written  for  the  living,  and  is 

called  KS*^^^,  "^the  right;"  the  other,  smaller,  for  the 
dead,  is  called  K^QD,  **the  2^,"  and  contains  an  ac- 
count of  the  death  of  Adam,  as  also  the  prayers  to  be 
used  by  the  priests  on  the  occasion  of  deaths  and  fu- 
nerals. Norfoerg  has  given  some  information  on  that 
work  under  the  title  **  Liber  Adami,"  which  is  quite 
improper,  and  which  he  probably  took  from  Ahfaham 
Ecchellensis;  his  version  also  is  full  of  errors  arisinj^ 
from  erroneous  interpretation  of  the  text,  which  he 
gives  also  incorrectl}-,  so  that  this  work  can  only  be 

used  with  great  caution.  2.  Kn?3lb9  M'^ID, "  the  book 
of  souls ;"  it  contains  the  prajrers  of  the  priests,  and  con- 
stitutes the  liturgy,  which  every  priest  is  to  know  by 
heart.  8.  KP)pbip.  This  contains  the  marriage  rit- 
uaL    4.  MQn*nl  KHIKSl,  in  which  are  found  the  ncav* 

ers  for  each  day.  6.  Kl^a^*T*7  ''SJ^?*  prayers  to  be  re- 
dted  before  the  cross,  both  at  home  and  in  the  church, 
but  ezdusively  by  the  priests.  6.  KSn^l  K^^,  a  his- 
tory of  John  the  Baptist.  7.  K*^^nbQ  *^QDK,  a  tieatiae 
on  astrology.    Aside  from  these  they  have  formtdaa  for 
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an  idndB  of  aoreeiy,  and  amoleto  for  acknen  and  other 
mufoitimes  which  evil  spirits  may  bring ;  these  charms 
sie  to  be  worn  on  the  breast.  Those  used  against  in- 
cmable  diseases  are  called  K'^HlSp,  those  against  cura- 
ble disorders  K^^Ott.    According  to  Ignatias  a  Jesu, 

thej  also  possess  another  work,  entitled  ^Divan,^  of 
which  be  gives  an  acoonnt ;  yet  the  characteristics  he 
fimishes  of  it  seem  to  appl j  equally  to  the  8idra  JRahbOy 
and  it  is  thought  that  the  latter  may  be  the  work  he 
refers  t& 

Bdief. — Their  religion,  which  is  a  singular  mixture 
of  the  most  opposite  systems  of  antiquity,  is  very  ob- 
acoie  and  confused,  the  more  as,  in  the  course  of  time, 
it  onderwent  different  and  often  contradictory  modi6ca- 
tions,  which  we  find  in  their  religious  works.  Another 
vny  perplexing  feature  of  the  system  for  those  who 
fltody  it  is  that  the  same  deities  or  angels  are  some- 
times designated  by  entirely  different  names,  until  it 
becomes  almost  impossible  to  establish  their  identity. 

In  a  single  abstract  from  the  Sidra  Rabba  (i,  180- 
236)  we  find  no  less  than  three  conflicting  accounts  of 
the  creation.    They  agree  in  placing  at  the  beginning 
of  sH  things  tU^  Kn*^B,  Pira  Rabba,  **  the  great  fruit," 
the  K3n  tn^iD  i:a,  Bego  Pira  Rabba,  <<in  the  great 
fruit"   This  recalls  the  Orphean  myth  of  a  world's  egg, 
containing  the  germ  of  all  that  exists.    Norberg,  in  his 
preface,  remark  8,  not  being  able  to  understand  K*)*^B, 
tnnsfomied  it  into  Kinip,  which,  in  his  Onomasticon, 
be  explains  *'  TDlucris,  sc  Phoenix,"  and  translates  the 
pneeding  wcnrds  ''(fuit)  Ferho  per  Ferho,"  which,  in 
the  (Mom.,  he  explains  by  '*  Sommum  Numen  per  se 
exatitiu''    At  the  same  time  with  the  great  fruit  was 
the  »^g5T  KS?  W««,  ''Mam  the  Lord  of  Glory," 
and  the  ra^  K;|*^t  n^K,  '*  the  Ether  of  great  brilliancy," 
which  latter  is  the  world,  in  which  the  Mana  Rabba 
rdgns,  and  which  contains  the  KS*^  KJ*?^!^!  **  the  great 
Jordan"  (th^  call  all  rivers  Jordans),  which  proceeds 
from  him.    Mana  Rabba  finally  called  forth  **  the  life," 
vm  (ac  H^77I?,  **  the  first").    This  accomplished  the 
act  of  creation,  and  the  Mana  Rabba  at  once  went  into 
the  most  absolute  retirement,  where  he  dwells  invisible 
to  an  baft  the  purest  emanationa,  and  the  most  pious 
among  the  Mendasans,  who,  after  their  death,  are  per- 
mitted, but  only  once,  to  contemplate  the  Almighty. 
As  the  revealed,  active,  and  governing  deity — but  not 
similar  to  the  semigods  of  the  Gnostics — stands  the 
CAojfe  Kadmd^f  **  the  first  life,"  which  is  therefore  en- 
titled to  the  first  worship  and  adoration.    Hence  also  it 
is  it,  and  not  the  Bfana  Rabba,  who  is  first  in\t)ked  in 
all  pimyersy  and  with  whose  name  every  book  begins. 
It  is  dengnated  under  a  variety  of  names,  even  some- 
times by  those  applied  to  the  Mana  Rabba,  with  whom 
it  is  orcaaionally  confounded.    Like  him,  it  dwells  in 
the  pure,  brilliant  ether,  which  is  considered  as  a  world 
in  i^df,  in  which  all  that  exists  ts  pervaded  by  the  wa- 
ters of  the  fire  of  life,  and  is  inhabited  by  numberless 
Utfar§,  H*^n&:^,  'nmgels,"  who  dwell  there  in  eternal 
UesBedDeasL    From  the  Chay6  Kadmayd  emanated  first 
the  Ckaye  Tkit^M,  ^^^S^pr^  K?T?f "  the  second  Ufe,"  of- 
ten called  also  1*^S^^%  and  then  the  K^H*!  KCnp^, 
Mmdd  de-CheyL    This  is  sometimes  (11,208)  cailed 
iC^3 -I,  the  **  pore,"  yet  is  described  as  susceptible  of  im- 
pure thoughts :  thus  it  attempted  to  usurp  the  place  of 
the  first  life,  and  was  on  that  accotmt  exiled  from  the 
pore  ether  into  the  world  of  light,  being  separated  from 
it  by  the  M^^  K*^i?'^Bn  (the  Cabalists  call  them  *^p*^&^( 
0*^13).    It  is  ainuJar  to  Cain,  while  its  yoimger  brother, 
Mandi  de-Chayd,  represents  AbeL    He  is  called  the  fa- 
ther, master,  and  king  of  the  Uthrd,  lord  of  the  worlds, 
the  bdoved  son,  the  good  shepherd,  the  high-priest,  the 
wofd  of  fife,  the  X&yoc,  the  teacher  and  redeemer  of 
,  wbn  descended  into  hell  and  chained  the  devil : 
VL— F 


he  is,  in  short,  the  Christ  of  the  Mendftans;  and  as  the 
followers  of  our  Saviour,  so  are  they  named  after  the 
founder  of  their  faith.  He  dwells  ivitb  the  father,  who 
is  supposed  to  be  sometimes  Chay§  Kadmfty^,  sometimes 
Mana  Rabba,  and  is,  like  the  ''first  life,"  called  D^K 
«;??P  (comp.  in  the  Cabala,  "ptt^g  D^K).  He  re^ 
vealeid  himself,  however,  to  humanity  in  his  three  sons, 
who  are  also  called hisbrother8,b*^n%'1,b*^n*^C?,ands3!iaK 
(Abel,  Seth,  and  Enoch).  In  another  place  it  is  said 
that  Hebil  alone  is  his  son,  Shethil  his  grandson,  and 
Anush  hb  great-grandson.  Hebil,  the  most  important 
among  them,  is  almost  equally  venerated  with  the 
Mandft  de-Chayd,  receives  the  same  names,  and  is  often 
confounded  with  him.  He  is  generaUy  named  b*^3*^h 
Ml*^].  Among  the  Uthrd, "  angels,"  who  emanated  from 
Chayd  Thinyftnd,  the  first  and  most  eminent  is  K]^n 
it*^n*^bn,  *'the  thiixl  life;"  ofben  also  called  "tnraM, 
Ab4thur.  This  is  not  the  "buffalo,"  as  erroneously  as- 
serted by  Gesenius  (in  Ersch  und  Gruber,  Encyldop,  s. 
V.  Zabier),  but  only  has  that  name  because  of  his  being 
called  Kar  iKoxh^,  "the  finther  of  the  Uthrg,"  M2K 

K*^*)ri!l9^.    He  is  also  called  '*  the  old,  the  hidden,  the 
-It 

watcher."  He  sits  at  the  limit  of  the  world  of  light, 
where,  at  the  door  which  leads  to  the  middle  and  lower 
regions,  and  in  a  scale  which  he  always  holds  in  his 
hand,  he  weighs  the  deeds  of  the  departed  as  they  appear 
before  him  to  gain  admittance.  Under  him  there  was 
in  the  begiiming  an  immense  void,  and  at  the  bottom 
of  it  the  troubled,  black  waters,  K*^^fi(;p  K^^.  As  he 
looked  down  and  saw  his  image  reflected  in  it,  arose 
b^^nKHB,  who  is  also  called  Gabriel,  and  retains  in  part 
the  nature  of  the  dark  waters  from  which  he  proceeded. 
He  received  from  his  father  the  mission  to  build  the 
earth  and  to  create  man.  This  he  is  represented  some- 
times as  having  performed  alone;  at  others,  with  the 
aid  of  the  daemons.  When  he  had  created  Adam  and 
Eve,  he  found  himself  unable  to  give  them  an  upright 
posture,  or  to  breathe  the  spirit  into  them.  Hebil,  She- 
thU,and  Anush  then  interfered,  and  obtained  from  Chay^ 
Kadm4yd  (or  took  from  Pethahil  at  his  instigation)  the 
spirit  of  Mana,  and  infused  it  into  man,  that  he  might 
not  worship  Pethahil  as  his  creator.  The  latter  was  on 
that  account  exiled  from  the  world  of  light  by  his  fa- 
ther, and  consigned  to  a  place  below,  where  he  is  to  re- 
main imtil  the  day  of  judgment.  He  will  then  be  raised 
up  by  Hebil-Siva,  be  baptized,  made  king  of  the  Uthrd, 
and  will  be  generally  worshipped.  The  nether  world 
consists  of  four  entrances  into  heU,  or  limbo,  each  of 
which  is  governed  by  a  king  and  queen.  Then  only 
comes  the  real  kingdom  of  darkness,  divided  into  three 
parts,  governed  by  three  old,  single  kings — Shedum,  the 
grandson  of  darkness;  Gio,  the  great;  and  Kmn,  or 
Karkum,  **  the  great  mountain  of  flesh,"  who,  as  the 
oldest  and  greatest  among  them,  the  first<bom  king  of 
darkness,  inhabits  the  lowest  region.  In  the  entrances 
to  hell  there  is  yet  dirty,  slimy  water;  in  the  real  hell 
there  is  none,  and  Krun's  kingdom  consists  only  of  dust 
and  vacancy.  In  hell  and  its  entrance  there  is  no  longer 
any  brilliancy  in  fire,  but  only  a  consuming  power.  He- 
bil-Siva (or  Mandft  de-ChayS),  sustained  by  the  power 
of  Mana  Rabba,  descended  into  it,  unravelled  the  mys- 
teries of  the  lower  regions,  took  all  power  from  their 
kings,  and  closed  the  door  of  the  different  worids.  By 
subterfuge  he  brought  out  Rucha,  daughter  of  Kin,  the 
queen  of  darkness,  and  prevented  her  return  to  the 
nether  world.  She  then  bore  the  worst  of  all  devils, 
*)^it,  the  fire,  L  e.  the  destroyer,  whom  Hebil-Siva,  when 
in  his  zeal  he  sought  to  storm  the  worlds  of  light,  threw 
into  the  black  waters,  bound,  and  surrounded  with  iron 
and  seven  golden  walls.  While  Pethahil  was  occupied 
in  the  creation  of  the  world  and  of  man,  Rucha  bore  first 
seven,  then  twelve,  and  again  five  sons  to  the  fire. 
These  twenty-four  sons  were  by  Pethahil  transplanted 
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into  the  heavens;  the  first  seven  are  the  seven  pUnets, 
one  for  each  of  the  seven  heavens ;  the  sun,  as  the  great- 
est, stands  in  the  central  or  fourth  heaven ;  the  twelve 
became  the  signs  of  the  zodiac;  the  fate  of  the  i^main- 
ing  five  LB  unknown.  They  are  intended  to  be  service- 
able  to  man,  but  only  seek  to  injure  him,  and  are  the 
source  of  all  evil  and  wrong  upon  earth.  The  seven 
planets  have  their  stations,  KH^^p,  where  they  return 
always,  after  accomplishing  their  course  in  the  heav- 
ens. They,  like  the  earth,  and  another  world  situated 
in  its  neighborhood,  to  the  north,  rest  on  anvils  which 
Hebil-Siva  placed  on  the  belly  of  the  "  fire.*'  The  Men- 
daaans  consider  the  heavens  as  built  of  the  clearest, 
purest  water,  but  so  solid  that  even  diamond  will  not 
cut  it.  On  this  water  the  planets  and  other  stars  are 
sailing ;  they  are  of  themselves  dark,  being  evil  d»m<His, 
but  are  illuminated  by  brilliant  lights  carried  by  the 
angels.  The  clearness  of  the  sky  enables  us  to  see 
through  the  seven  heavens  as  far  as  the  polar  star,  around 
which,  as  the  central  sun,  all  the  other  stars  are  revolv- 
ing. It  stands  at  the  dome  of  heaven,  before  the  door 
of  the  Ab&thur,  and  is  therefore  the  place  to  which  the 
Mendseans  direct  their  prayers.  They  consider  the  earth 
as  a  circle,  inclining  somewhat  to  the  south.  It  is  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  the  sea;  on  the  north,  on  the 
contrary,  is  a  great  mountain  of  turquoise,  whose  reflec- 
tion causes  the  sky  to  appear  blue.  Immediately  on 
the  other  side  of  that  mountain  is  another  world,  in 
which  Pharaoh,  a  king  and  high-priest  of  the  Mendfe- 
ans,  and  the  Egyptians,  who  did  not  perish  in  the  Red 
Sea,  but  were  saved,  lead  a  happy  life.     Both  worlds 

are  surrounded  by  the  outer  sea,  ?]!ID1  K^^  KB^  (which 
Norberg  erroneously  translates  **  the  Red  Sea"),  and  im- 
mediately behind  this  are  the  stations  of  the  seven  plan- 
ets. Man  consists  of  three  parts :  the  body,  K*)|ttt ;  the 
animal  soul,  MH^*) ;  and  the  heavenly  soul,  the  spirit, 
Kri^^S,  or  aiiffia,  ^xht  vovg.  It  is  Rucha^  ^xht  ^^o 
leads  him  into  evU;  one  virtue  only  is  assigned  to  her — 
she  plays  the  part  of  Juno  Lucina  at  confinements. 

Although  the  Mendaeans  were  originally  Christians, 
they  have  entirely  estranged  themselves  from  the  true 
principles  of  Christianity.  When  in  the  Syriac  N.  T. 
they  found  the  Holy  Spirit  called  Rucha  de-Kodsha, 
as  for  them  Rucha,  as  i/^x4,  was  the  mother  of  the 
devil,  they  identified  them,  considered  the  Messiah  as 
her  son,  and  therefore  looked  upon  him  as  a  sorcerer, 
and,  as  Mercury,  placed  him  among  the  planets.  They 
consider  the  earth  as  altogether  480,000  years  old,  during 
which  it  has  been  alternately  under  the  influence  of  the 
various  planets  for  an  equal  length  of  time ;  the  human 
race  has  been  three  times  destroyed  by  the  sword,  flre, 
and  water,  only  one  couple  remauiing  alive  after  each 
time.  At  the  time  of  Noah  the  world  was  466,000  years 
old ;  6000  years  after  him,  when  the  sun  (whom  they 

call  also  i''«  b^«,  ^'SIIR,  W'l^i;)  came  to  reign  over 
the  world,  and  Jerusalem  (called  obnd'^^K)  was  built  at 
its  command,  her  first  prophet,  Abraham,  D**n*n3K,  ap- 
peared; her  second  was  Mosesi,  K1Z$*^9,  after  whom  came 
Shlimun  bar-Davith,  to  whom  the  demons  yielded  obe- 
dience. As  the  third  false  prophet,  they  name  ^H^^ 
Kn*ic3p,  whom  they  consider  as  an  impostor,  taught  by 
the  Rucha  de-Kodsha,  calling  himself  God  and  the  son 
of  God,  but  was  unmasked  as  an  impostor  by  Anush 

(perhaps  so  called  in  view  of  the  K%)3M  *)3  of  the  Syr^ 
iac  N.  T.),  and  was  put  to  death  by  the  Jews.  Anush 
himself  was  baptized  by  John  the  Baptist,  the  only  true 
prophet,  and  he  performed  the  miracles  and  resurrec- 
tions attributed  by  Christians  to  Christ.  The  last  of 
the  false  prophets  was  Mohammed,  whom  they  call  Ach- 
mat,  and  there  will  be  none  aft;er  him.  After  4000  or 
dOOO  years  mankind  will  again  be  destroyed:  this  time 
by  a  terrific  storm.  But  the  world  will  be  again  repeo- 
pled  by  a  man  and  a  woman  from  the  upper  world,  and 
their  descendants  shall  dwell  on  the  earth  for  50,000 


yean  in  piety  and  innocence.  Then  will  the  fire,  deo 
called  leviathan,  destroy  the  earth  and  the  other  medium 
worlds,  as  well  as  the  nether  worlds ;  their  spirits  win  be 
annihilated,  and  the  universe  become  a  realm  of  light. 

Priesthood, — There  are  different  degrees  in  their 
priesthood.   The  lower  class  is  called  SheffandOf  K^«^p, 
and  forms  a  sort  of  medium  between  the  clergy,  properiy 
so  called,  and  the  laity.    The  membexs  of  it  are  actually 
but  assistants,  cuIkcvoi^  of  the  priests,  and  can  be  re- 
ceived into  it  while  yet  mere  boys.    They  are  conae- 
crated  to  that  office  by  the  imposition  of  hands,  and  the 
recital  of  a  short  formula  at  baptism.    Many  remain  al- 
ways in  this  subordinate  position ;  if  they  desire  to  go 
higher,  which  they  are  not  permitted  to  do  before  they 
are  fifteen  years  of  age,  they  must  study  diligently  the 
religious  books  and  customs  of  their  people,  undergo  a 
strict  trial  for  sixty  days,  and  pass  seven  days  and  nights 
awake  and  in  prayer  with  a  priest;  if  admitted,  they 
then  become  Tarmide§,  »'1^'^V\  (probably  for  «7"«rlbpi, 
"scholars"),  to  which  office  they  are  consecrated  by 
seven  priests.    This  is  the  true  priestly  order,  which 
qualifies  them  for  every  ecclesiastical  office.    Those  who 
distinguish  themselves  by  their  science  and  conduct  can 
become  K^2T3|,  which  probably  ifi  equivalent  to  ^2fft^ 
"^^Jh  Ezra  i,  8;  vii,  21,  or  **  thesaurarius,**  he  who  pos- 
sesses the  great  treasure  in  himself.    It  conresponds  to 
the  office  of  high-priest  or  bishop,  and  requires  <Hily  a 
short  probation  and  the  consecration  by  another  of  that 
rank.    His  functions  are  only  to  consecrate  others,  and 
to  preside  at  marriages,  which  can,  however,  be  legally 
I  administered  by  the  tarmides,  without  his  participation. 
I  A  priest  who  officiates  at  the  marriage  of  a  woman  not  a 
maiden,  a  widow,  or  a  woman  divorced  from  her  hus- 
band, looses  the  right  to  perform  afterwards  any  rellg- 
;  ious  ceremony  except  such  marriages ;  he  is  then  called 
pO*^SD,  '^one  cut  off.**    Finally,  the  highest  ecclesias- 
tical dignity,  similar  to  that  of  patriarch  or  pope,  is  that 
of  the  K99  ^*^1|7, "  chief  of  the  people,"  who  is  also  con- 
sidered as  their  civil  chief.    Their  princes — ^when  they 
had  princes — were  to  be  at  the  same  time  their  high- 
priests,  as  they  assert  was  the  case  with  Pharaoh.    At 
present  they  have  none.    Women  are  also  allowed  by 
them  to  become  members  of  the  clergy ;  they  must  be 
virgins  to  enter  into  the  order  of  shegandi,  but  when 
they  enter  the  order  of  tarmides  they  most  at  once 
many  a  priest  of  that  order  or  of  a  higher.     The}' 
can  in  this  manner  arrive  to  the  degree  of  Ri»k  A  mmot 
if  their  husband  is  invested  with  that  title,  for  in  no 
case  can  the  woman  have  a  higher  title  than  her  hus- 
band.   The  official  dress  of  the  priests  is  pure  white,  is 
very  simple,  and  consists  of  white  linen  underdoihing, 
and  a  shirt  of  the  same  material  tied  with  a  white  belt. 
From  both  shoulders  hangs  a  white  stole,  about  the 
width  of  the  hand,  extending  down  to  the  feet.     They 
wear  a  white  doth  on  their  head,  twisted  like  a  tur- 
ban, the  end  of  which,  about  a  yard  in  length,  hangs 
down  on  the  left  side  in  ftont.    On  the  right  fore- 
arm they  wear,  during  divine  worship  only,  the  fiUP^ 
"croum,"  which  consists  of  a  piece  of  white  linen,  two 
finger^lengths  in  breadth,  sewed  on  three  sides,  and 
which,  when  not  in  use,  is  put  under  the  turban.     On 
the  little  finger  of  the  right  hand  the  tarmides  wear  a 
gilt  and  the  superior  priests  a  golden  seal-ring,  bearing 
the  inscription  KIM  "^1*^  D^q3,  '*  the  name  of  the  Jacar^ 
Siva,"  and  carry  an  olive-branch  in  the  left  hand.    They 
must  always  be  barefooted  in  exercising  their  func^ 
tions. 

Hou9e$  of  Wonihip, — ^The  churches,  which  are  only 
intended  for  the  use  of  the  priests  and  their  assistants, 
the  laymen  remaining  in  the  entry,  are  so  small  that 
only  two  persons  can  stand  in  them  at  the  same  time. 
They  are  built  from  west  to  east,  and  are  disting^uiisihcd 
by  gable-roofe.  They  have  no  idtar  and  no  ornaments, 
only  a  few  boards  in  the  comera  to  put  things  on  when 
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needed,  bat  they  most  be  provided  with  flowing  water 
for  baptism. 

Rdtffious  Worsk^f  PracHces,  and  Obtervances, — Their 
year  is  the  solar  year  of  865  days,  di\'ided  into  twelve 
months  of  thirty  days  each ;  the  remaining  five  days  do 
not  belong  to  any  month.  Their  months  are  generally 
named  after  the  ngns  of  the  zodiac ;  they  have  also  re- 
tained for  them  the  Jewish  appellation,  with  a  few  alter- 
ations They  observe  the  &ibbath,  and  have  besides 
four  ecclesiastical  festivals :  1,  on  New-year's-day,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  "  Waterman ;"  2,  on  the  18th  day  of 
'^Tsixms;*'  3,  between  the  Virgin  and  the  Balance;  4, 
on  the  dnt  day  of  the  Capricorn.  Their  greatest  festi- 
val is  the  Pantesha,  the  five  days  of  baptism :  it  is  the 
third  in  the  above  list  On  this  occasion  all  Mendseans 
are  baptized  again;  the  most  pious  among  them  are 
baptized  every  Sunday.  The  Lord's  Supper  is  always 
connected  by  them  with  baptism ;  for  it  they  use  paste, 
prepared  in  the  church  by  the  (niest,  instead  of  bread, 
and  water  in  the  place  of  wine.  It  is  only  on  the  occa- 
sion of  marriage,  which  is  always  preceded  by  baptism, 
that  the  laymen  commune  with  wine,  prepared  klso  in 
the  church  by  the  priest  The  priests,  on  the  contrary, 
alwavs  commune  with  wine. 

Number. — In  the  17th  century  the  Mendseans  still 
counted  some  20,000  families;  they  have  since  consider- 
ably decreased  in  number.  They  are  located,  some  on  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  south  of  Bagdad,  or  between  the 
two  rivers;  some  in  various  cities  of  Kurdistan,  where 
they  carry  on  the  trades  of  jewellers,  blacksmiths,  ship- 
boilders,  carpenters,  or  joiners.  The  statement  of  Ger- 
manns  Gont^  that  there  are  persons  of  the  same  creed 
in  Lebanon,  appears  to  have  originated  in  a  mistake  be- 
tween them  and  the  Nosairians.  The  Mendnans  do  n<^ 
outwardly  distinguish  themselves  from  the  Mohamme- 
dans am<Mig  whom  they  reside.  They  should,  however, 
aecoiding  to  their  law,  dress  entirely  in  white;  but,  as 
the  Mohammedans  daim  the  exclusive  use  of  that  col- 
or, the  Mendnans  wear  mostly  brown,  or  brown  and 
white  garments.  They  must  avoid  dark  colors,  as  be- 
longing to  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  yet  this  nde  can- 
not always  be  observed.  Polygamy  is  not  only  per- 
mitted, but  advised,  as  their  "  great  book"  repeatedly 
recommends  them  to  diligently  increase  the  race.  It  is 
a  very  general  practice  with  them,  although,  according 
to  the  statement  of  the  priests,  they  do  not  usually  have 
mofe  than  two  wives. — ^Herzog,  Reod-Encykhp.  ix,  818 
sq.  See  also  Farrar,  Eedes,  DicU  &  v. ;  Deuttche  Zeit- 
tekri/tf,  ckristL  Wi$»mscka/t  tu  christL  LebeOj  1854,  No. 
23;  1856,Kow42,4S,46,49;  Buickhaidt, Let iVozor^  ou 
Mamkd^akja  appdis  ordutairement  Zabiem  ei  Chri- 
tiau  de  SLJean  Baptigte  (Strasb.  1840) ;  Chwolsobn,  Die 
Szabier  (Petersb.  1856) ;  Petermann,  Jieiten  vn  Orienfj 
(1861),  vol.  iL  (J.H.W.) 

Mendalsaolm,  Bartholdy-Fellz,  the  first  mu- 
sical composer  of  eminence  who,  since  Bach  and  H&ndel 
bequeathed  to  the  world  their  sacred  harmonies,  devoted 
his  best  effivts  and  great  talents  chiefly  to  sacred  munc. 
Felix  was  the  grandson  of  Moees  Mendelssohn,  the  phi- 
ksc^her;  his  father  was  the  eminent  Jewish  banker, 
Abiaham  Mendelssohn -Bartholdy,  who  embraced  the 
CliRstiaa  religion  and  became  a  member  of  the  Lutheran 
Church.  Felix  was  bom  Feb.  8, 1809,  at  Hamburg.  As 
a  boy  he  displayed  a  wonderful  talent  for  music,  which 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  poet  Goethe,  who  warmly 
inteteated  himself  in  Felix,  and  greatly  encouraged 
him  to  develop  that  talent  with  which  the  Creator  had 
80  laigely  endowed  him.  Upon  the  removal  of  his 
parents  to  Berlin  in  1812,  his  instruction  in  music  was 
iotmsted  to  Zelter  and  Berger,  both  nuurters  in  the  art : 
the  former  a  profound  musical  theorist,  and  the  latter  a 
renowned  piaiiist  and  teacher.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered . 
at  that,  under  the  care  and  guidance  of  such  masters,  the 
progress  of  Felix  in  his  musical  studies  more  than  ful- 
tilled  tlieir  expectations.  At  the  age  of  nine  we  find 
him  giving  his  first  concert  in  Berlin,  delighting  the 
audience  by  his  graceful  performance  on  the  piano.    He 


now  commenced  to  write  musical  compositions  of  ever}' 
form.  At  the  early  age  of  sixteen,  he  composed  his 
first  opera,  the  music  of  which  is  not  only  charming,  but 
full  of  dramatic  element  This  composition  shows  what 
Mendelssohn  might  have  accomplished  in  operatic  mu- 
sic had  he  not  left  this  field  for  a  higher  and  nobler  one 
— that  of  sacred  music  Another  proof  of  his  dramatic 
power  is  in  his  music  to  Shakespeare's  Midguntmer 
NighVs  Dream,  which  is  regarded  as  one  of  his  best  ef- 
forts in  dramatic  music  In  1821  he  composed  his  sec- 
ond opera,  and  finished  one  half  of  a  third  one,  bendee 
writing  six  symphonies,  one  Quartette  for  the  piano  and 
stringed  instruments,  a  cantata,  six  fugues,  and  a  num- 
ber of  etudes,  sonatas,  and  songs.  At  the  age  of  twenty 
Mendelssohn  visited  England  for  the  first  time,  and  was 
there  deeply  influenced  for  the  whc»le  course  of  bis  after- 
life. He  arrived  in  London  in  1829,  and,  being  known 
by  reputation  to  the  most  eminent  musicians,  was  most 
cordially  received.  At  the  first  concert  with  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society,  his  overture  to  Midsummer  NigMs 
Dream  was  most  enthusiastically  received  by  those  who 
had  not  even  heard  his  name.  In  the  £ame  year  Men- 
delssohn visited  Scotland,  and  was  waraily  welcomed 
by  literary  and  musical  societies  fully  able  to  appreciate 
his  genius.  He  made  an  extended  tour  through  the 
Highlands,  being  deeply  impressed  with  the  wild  and 
romantic  beauty  of  the  old  Caledonian  music,  which 
some  years  alter  gave  rise  to  hu  olelebrated  Scotch  sym* 
phony  in  A  minor.  His  munc  to  the  Isles  of  Fingal 
also  owes  its  origin  to  the  impression  made  upon  his 
mind  by  the  wild  and  stormy  shores  of  the  Hebrides.  In 
the  following  year  he  risited  Italy,  and  two  years  after- 
wards Paris.  Later  he  revisited  London,  and  from  that 
time  to  the  end  of  his  life  was  a  frequent  sojourner  there. 
He  began  to  be  even  more  appreciated  in  England  than 
in  his  native  country,  and  it  became  to  him,  as  it  were, 
the  land  of  his  adoption.  Benedict^  in  his  life  of  Men- 
delssohn, says :  ^  The  mean  cabals  which  were  always 
at  work  agunst  him  in  Berlin  increased  his  dislike  to 
that  city,  so  much  so  as  to  induce  him  to  leave  it,  as  he 
then  thought,  forever."  At  Leipsic  he  accepted  the 
conductorship  of  the  celebrated  Gewandhaus  concerts, 
and  remained  there  until  1844,  when,  induced  by  the 
invitation  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  he  returned  to  Berlin. 

His  entrance  upon  his  glorious  career  as  a  composer 
of  sacred  music  mav  be  ascribed  to  the  committee  of 
the  Birmingham  Festival,  which  called  forth  the  orato- 
rio of  St  Paul  for  its  festival  of  1837.  The  impression 
which  this  composition  made  at  Birmingham  is  de- 
scribed by  those  present  as  truly  grand.  In  1840  Men- 
delssohn composed  his  Hymn  of  Praise^  written  ex- 
pressly for  the  Birmingham  Festival,  and  performed 
under  his  direction.  It  is  a  work  called  a  symphony 
cantata,  of  marvellous  beauty.  His  third  and  last  ora- 
torio was  also  written  for  Birmingham,  and,  although 
he  commenced  it  in  1887,  it  was  only  finished  in  time 
for  the  festival  of  1846,  and  during  these  nine  years  he 
bestowed  upon  it  his  greatest  care  and  attention.  The 
first  perfonnance  of  it  took  place  Aug.  26, 1846,  he  being 
the  conductor.  The  enthusiasm  was  unlwunded,  and  it 
was  universally  pronounced  his  masterpiece,  and  the 
greatest  oratorio  since  HMndel  brought  out  his  Messiah. 

Although  king  Frederick  William  lY  bestowed  the 
greatest  honors  upon  Menddssohn,  and  offered  him  ev- 
ery inducement  to  stay  in  Berlin,  yet  he  preferred  Leip- 
sic, and  it  was  mostly  there  and  in  England  that  he 
devoted  his  time  to  further  everything  noble  and  true 
in  art  Mendelssohn  was  also  a  diligent  scholar  in  phi- 
lology, history,  and  other  sciences.  His  I^etiers  fy-om 
Italy  and  Sviizerlcmd  (translated  from  the  German  by 
lady  Wallace,  London,  1862)  bear  evidence  of  his  su- 
perior attiunments,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  fine  liter- 
ary production.  In'  the  selection  of  a  text  for  his  ora- 
torios he  was  very  exact,  and  to  the  careful  student  of 
sacred  music  it  must  be  apparent  that  in  Mendelssohn's 
compositions,  founded  upon  a  scriptural  text,  not  only 
love  of  music  as  an  art,  but  also  a  genuine  spirit  of  piety 
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is  revealed.  No  oie  oonld  give  more  trae  and  dee|dy- 
felt  expreseion  than  he  did  in  his  mosic  to  such  passa- 
ges as  these:  ''As  the  hart  pants  for  cooling  streams^" 
*'I  waited  for  the  Lord,"  **Ue,  watching  over  Israel," 
''It  is  enoogh,"  etc.  By  the  student  and  lover  of  sa- 
cred music  Mendelssohn  must  ever  be  regarded  as  a 
shining  light.  If  not  endowed  with  the  genius  of  a 
Bach,  Httndei,  Mozart,  or  Beethoven,  the  great  talent, 
exquisite  taste,  and  depth  of  feeling  which  he  displayed 
in  all  his  compositions  will  ever  secure  him  a  place 
among  the  Ant  of  masters.  Riehl,  in  his  MurikaUtcke 
Karaieterk&pfe  (i,  106),  says,  "  Many  thousands  have, 
by  the  influence  of  Mendelssohn's  music,  been  led  to  the 
study  of  the  works  of  Bach  and  Hilndel,  and  enabled  to 
form  a  more  correct  idea  of  their  true  and  lasting  value."' 
Again,  Riehl  ssjrs  (p.  101), "  He  made  the  severe  forms 
of  sacred  music  more  elegant  and  more  charming  by 
uniting  the  formal  part  of  it  with  a  subjective  wealth 
of  feeling."  In  his  private  life  he  was  a  man  of  most 
charming  dispontion,  making  all  who  came  in  contact 
with  him  his  ardent  Mends  and  admirers.  Towards  his 
fellow-artists  he  was  perfectly  free  frmn  envy,  always 
encouraging  those  in  whom  he  discovered  talent.  Death 
plucked  him  when  in  his  best  yean,  at  Leipsic,  Nov.  4, 
1847.  It  is  impossible  to  speak  here  in  detail  of  Men- 
delssohn's works.  They  are  very  numerous,  and  embrace 
every  branch  of  his  art,  but  it  wss  in  sacred  music  that 
his  highest  powers  were  displayed ;  and  St  Pavl  and 
EHjah  will  descend  to  posterity  along  with  the  Mesnah 
and  Israel  in  Egypt,  See  Benedict,  Ld»m  tu  Werte  des 
F,  MendeUaohn-Bariholdy  (1850);  Lampadius,  Ltben  d, 
Felix  MendeUtohk-Bartholtfy  (Leips.  1848;  in  English, 
N.  Y.  1865) ;  V4tWfBioffrapMe  UfdveraeUedes  Muaiciem  ; 
y.  Magnien,  ^ude  hiographique  sur  MendeUtohn-Bar^ 
thoidy  (1850);  Hiller,  MendeUtoha^Bartholdy  (Cologne 
and  Lond.  1874) ;  Fraeet^s  Magazine,  April,  1848 ;  Britn 
ish  Quarlerig  Review,  October,  1862.    (J.  H.  D.) 

Mendelssohn,  Moses  (also  called  Rambak 
[pn^l],  from  the  initials  of  bna^  nni'Q  "p  H^Q  \ 
R,  Motee  ben^Menachem  Mendel,  and  Moses  Dkssau), 
whom  Mirabeau  describes  as  "  un  homme  jet^  par  la 
nature  au  sien  d'une  horde  avilie,  n^  sans  esp^ce  de  for- 
tune, avec  un  temperament  faible  et  mdme  infirme,  un 
caract^re  timide,  une  douceur  peut-^tre  excessive,  en- 
chain^  touts  sa  vie  dans  une  profession  presque  m^- 
chanique,  s'est  dlev^  rang  des  plus  grands  ecrivains  que 
ce  sifecle  a  vu  naltre  en  Allemagne"  (Sur  Motes  Men- 
delssohn, London,  1787),  was  bom  at  Dessau,  Germany, 
Sept  6, 1729.  His  father  was  a  copier  (nS'^O)  of  Bibli- 
cal writings  upon  parchment.  Moses  gave  early  tokens 
of  an  intelligent  and  scrutinizing  mind.  Fortunately 
for  his  nascent  talents,  the  rabbi  of  the  congregation, 
David  Herschel  Friinkel,  perceiving  the  eagerness  of 
the  boy  for  learning,  undertook  to  instruct  him  in  all 
those  branches  which  then  constituted  a  Jewish  educa- 
tion—the Bible  in  the  original  Hebrew,  with  its  chief 
commentaries,  and  rabbinical  literature.  At  an  early 
age  Mendelssohn  also  became  acquainted  with  Mai- 
monides's  (q.  v.)  famous  work,  the  More  Ndntchim,  or 
"  Guide  of  the  Perplexed,"  the  intense  study  of  which 
made  a  new  era  in  his  life,  and  that  in  two  ways— it 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  mental  culture,  and  also  of 
bis  bodily  disease  and  suffering.  (Mendelssohn  was 
hump-backed,  and  extremely  small  and  feeble  in  pei^ 
son.)  The  German  language  the  rabbins  of  Mendels- 
sohn's early  days  proscribed  as  Gentile  learning,  and 
hence  his  studies  had  been  entirely  confined  to  the 
Hebrew ;  but  as  he  branched  out  in  his  studies  he  also 
acquired  the  Gennan  tongue.  When  hardly  fourteen 
years  of  age  he  was  oUi^  to  relinquish  learning  for 
the  choice  of  a  profession.  He  went  to  Berlin  in  search 
of  employment,  and  there  gained  his  scanty  subsistence 
by  following  the  occupation  of  copyist  and  corrector 
for  the  press,  carefully  making  use  of  eveiy  leisure  mo- 
ment to  learn  the  andent  languages,  and  to  gain  in- 


struction in  general  literature  and  philosophy.  Chance 
favored  him  with  the  acquaintance  of  a  Polish  .lew 
who  possessed  a  profound  knowledge  of  mathematics. 
The  Pole  became  his  instructor  in  Euclid,  which  he 
studied  from  a  copy  of  the  woik  in  Hdbrew,  thb  being 
the  onl}'  language  understood  by  his  teacher.  Be- 
sides Locke's  Essay  om  the  Human  Underwtanding,  be 
studied  the  writings  of  Wolf,  Leibnitz,  and  ^iooza, 
which  exercised  the  greatest  influence  upon  his  men- 
tal development.  Thus  passed  seven  of  the  most  la- 
borious years  of  his  life;  it  was  the  period  of  ap- 
prenticeship served  to  science.  Gradually  this  most 
reserved  but  most  persevering  and  highly-cultivated 
youth  became  known  in  wider  circles.  His  fortune  now 
began  to  turn.  A  rich  co-religionist  of  Beriin,  Isssc 
Benihard,  a  silk  manufacturer,  engaged  him  as  tutor 
for  his  children.  Henceforth  he  was  in  easy  if  not  af- 
fluent circumstances.  His  connection  with  the  house 
of  Bemhaid  continued  throughout  life,  first  as  tutor  in 
the  family,  afterwards  as  book-keeper  in  the  manufsc- 
tory,  and  eventually  as  manager  if  not  as  partner  in  the 
concern.  In  the  intervals  of  business  he  publbhed,  in 
concert  with  his  friend,  Tobias  Bock,  some  essays  on 
natural  philosophy  in  Hebrew,  for  the  use  of  young 
men  studying  the  Talmud.  This  publicarion,  which  sp- 
peared  in  the  ^W^  f^^«3P»  i.  «•  "The  Hebrew  Preach- 
er," gave  some  offence  to  the  rabbins,  and  he  escaped 
persecution  only  by  his  strict  observance  of  the  Oral 
Law,  to  which  he  undeviatingly  submitted  sU  the  rest 
of  his  life,  although  his  internal  convictions  were  little 
in  accordance  with  its  practices.  About  this  time  (1754) 
he  became  acquainted  with  Lessing  (q.  v.)  and  Nicolsl 
(q.  v.).  With  the  former  he  formed  an  intimate  friend- 
ship)  always  regarded  by  Mendelssohn  as  among  the 
most  fortunate  circumstances  of  his  life ;  for  in  "  Lessing, 
than  whom  no  man  was  ever  more  free  from  the  preju- 
dices of  creed  and  nation,  Mendelssohn  found  a  hearty 
sympathy  and  an  effective  fellow-laborer  in  his  projects 
for  bettering  the  condition  of  the  German  Jews,  an  ob- 
ject which  then  and  at  all  times  lay  nearest  his  hesrt. 
Indeed,  the  known  friendship  of  so  eminent  a  man  for 
one  of  that  tribe,  in  defiance  of  all  the  prejudices  of  his 
age,  was  scarcely  less  important  to  the  Jews  in  general 
than  it  was  to  Mendelssohn  in  particular."  For  two 
hours  every  day  regularly  they  met  and  discussed  to- 
gether literary  and  philosophical  subjects,  a  circum- 
stance which  led  Mendelssohn  to  write  his  Philosopki- 
•cfte  Gespradte,tlM  very  first  efibrt  by  which  he  became 
distinguished  beyond  the  pale  of  Judaism.  The  MS. 
of  these  dialogues  Mendeiasohn  left  with  Lessing  for 
examination ;  but  how  great  was  the  former's  surprise 
when  one  day  Lessing  returned  his  dialogue  in  print, 
published  without  the  author's  knowledge.  He  next 
sent  forth  Pope,  ein  Metaphysiker  (together  with  Les- 
sing [1755]),  and  several  other  essays,  and  finally  hli 
Briefs  Ober  die  Empfindumgen  (1764).  In  the  same  yesr 
he  idso  wrote  Abhandlungen  vier  die  Evidemz  der  meta- 
physisehen  Wissenechaften  as  a  prize  essay  for  the  Berlin 
Academy,  which  was  crowned  by  that  learned  body, 
who  besides  unanimously  resolved  to  elect  him  a  mein« 
ber  of  their  number.  Frederick  the  Great,  however, 
generally  prejudiced  against  the  Jews,  struck  the  name 
off  the  list,  and  the  Jew  had  to  content  himself  with  the 
consciousness  that  he  enjoyed  less  than  his  contempora- 
ries believed  him  entitled  to.  Mendelssohn  afterwards, 
at  the  instigation  of  Nicolai  and  Leasing,  collected  sll 
his  philosophical  lucubrations,  and  pubUshed  them  in 
1761  under  the  title  of  Philosophische  Schrifien,  oi 
which  in  a  short  time  three  editions  were  published  (3d 
ed.  1777, 2  vols.  8vo).  At  thirty-one  Mendelssohn  mai^ 
ried  a  lady  from  Hamburg,  by  whom  he  had  seversl 
children,  among  them  a  son,  whose  birth  gave  rise  to 
one  of  his  most  celebrated  works,  the  Morgenstunden, 
which  treats  on  the  existence  of  God,  in  refutation  of 
Pantheism  and  Spinozism — the  result  of  many  years' 
inquiry  on  that  subject    Mendelssohn  had  formerly 
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defioed  the  uniTcne  as  a  creation  oot  of  the  diyine ) 
sabaUDoe,  a  Tiew  iuTolTing  the  main  pfrindple  of  Spi- 
Main,  lod  directly  oppoaed  to  the  notions  of  deity 
aid  ereidfNi  prevalent  in  his  day.  He  now  attempted, 
hr  cooceaaooB  and  modifications,  to  get  rid  of  the  eth- 
iol  objecdoaa  uanally  htooght  against  Idndred  theories 
The  vofk  is  a  fragment;  only  the  fint  Tolome  appeared 
im  1785),  the  death  of  the  anthor  arresting  its  progress. 
The  moat  popular  work,  however,  was  his  Pkadon,  oder 
iierdk  UntlerNkkkat  der  Sede^  a  colloquy  on  the  doc- 
tria«  of  inunortality.  The  characteis  are  taken  from 
Phto's  didogoe  of  the  same  name,  and  the  descriptive 
piitt  ne  mere  tnnslations  of  the  originaL  The  Jew- 
A  philosopher,  however,  has  made  Socrates  produce 
Kv  aiguments  in  place  of  those  attributed  to  him  by 
kii  diidpfe  Plato,  thinking  these  substitutions  better 
aiapted  to  modem  readen.  The  following  is  his  prin- 
cipal, md,  indeed,  his  only  peculiar  argument,  the  rest 
«f  the  dialogue  being  employed  in  its  defence,  and  in 
txpi^ooa  of  reliance  on  the  goodness  of  the  Deity. 
For  ereiy  change  three  things  are  required :  first,  a 
•ate  of  the  changeable  thing  prior  to  its  change ;  seo- 
ndly,  the  Mate  that  follows  the  change ;  and,  thirdly, 
I  middle  state,  as  change  does  not  take  place  at  once, 
but  bf  dcgreea.  Between  being  and  notp^being  there  is 
DO  Btddk  state.  Now  the  soul  being  simple,  and  not, 
a  a  cofflpoond  body,  capable  of  resolution  into  parts, 
QB^  if  it  perish,  be  aheolutdy  annihilated;  and  in  its 
ebioge  from  death  to  life,  it  must  pass  at  once  from  be- 
uif  10  not-being,  without,  of  ooune,  going  through  any 
Qiddle  state— a  change  which,  according  to  the  three 
reqmsitioM  of  change,  is  impossible.  Thus  by  **  rednc- 
tib  «1  abwrdnm"  the  immortality  of  the  soul  was  proved. 
l^'mlM Kritik der  reineHVenam/i  (2d ed.;  it  is  not 
iatbe  l£t  ed.;  see  the  complete  edition  of  Kant's  works 
br  ILBoteokianz  [Leipaic]),  has  shown  the  futility  of 
)i«Bdekwhn's  argument,  while  he  admits  his  acuteness 
.«  pecdring  that  mere  incapability  of  resolution  into 
:«fts  VM  of  itself  not  snfiictent  to  preserve  the  immor- 
'jiity  of  the  soul,  as  had  been  supposed  by  many  phi- 
^f^o^^en  of  the  dme.  Kendelssohn,  by  assuming  that 
kuge  mnit  be  gradual  and  not  sudden,  thought  that 
he  bt'J  eetabUihed  his  point,  as  the  soul,  being  simple, 
r  4kl  not  admit  of  gradual  resolution.  Kant,  however, 
»^Hn  that  we  may  conceive  a  gradual  annihilation 
ev«a  vithoQt  resolution  into  parts — or,  to  use  his  own 
•■xpRMOQ,  a  diminution  of  the  ''intensive  magnitude." 
rbin  a  deep  red  color  may  grow  fiunter  and  fainter  till 
a  kjt  an  the  redness  is  gone,  and  this  without  any 
^ainoiioa  of  the  surface  colored.  Another  fallacy  in 
lf<&1ebmhn*i  argument  is  that  his  definition  of  change 
%'^a  oniy  to  a  transition  from  one  state  of  being  to 
»4ber,  and  therefore  does  not  include  a  transition  from 
^^  to  not-being.  For  if  not-being  be  considered  a 
*»^  <jf  being,  there  is  no  occasion  for  an  argument  at 
iC.  tt  the  cootinnance  of  being  is  assumed  in  the  defini- 
'kc  (](  change,  nor  would  anything  be  gained  by  sup- 
'•SBj;  the  soul  in  such  a  paradoxical  state  as  nonentity 
''•tl>  ttin  a  sort  of  being  attached  to  it.  This  work  not 
rJriiiuoortalixed  its  author's  name,  but  conferred  upon 
^^'T  the  strength  of  his  reasoning  the  name  of ''  the 
"i'h Socrates," and  "the  Jewish  Plato"  for  the  amen- 
ST  c-f  his  (fiction.  In  leas  than  two  years  after  iu  first 
H1«anmee  (1767)  it  went  through  three  large  editions, 
»nd  *a»  translated  into  Hebrew,  and  into  almost  every 
anilern  Isni^iage ;  English  editions  were  published  in 
.rw  ud  18S8.  Mendelssohn's  fame  was  at  its  height 
^  amoog  Christians  and  Jews,  and  he  was  lauded 
^'■^i  us  philosopher  and  literary  character.  Zeal- 
^  (."hriBtians  were  wondering  that  so  enlightened  and 
'XttBfiiaiy  s  man  shonld  retain  the  faith  of  his  fathers, 
>-id  reganled  it  as  a  sacred  duty  to  bring  him  over  to 
'^'i  Choith.  Foremost  among  them  was  John  Caspar 
LtTwer  (q.  y.),  who  sought  to  drag  him  into  theolog- 
•^  AotioireriT,  though  with  no  unkind  intentions. 
J^  onkr  to  bring  about  this  result,  he  dedicated  to 
Uti^klaaoho  hb  tranahition  of  Bonnet's  Inquiry  into 


the  Evidenca  of  ChriaHamHfy  with  the  request  that  he 
would  refute  it  in  case  he  should  find  the  argument 
untenable ;  and  that,  if  it  should  seem  to  him  con- 
clusive, he  would  ^  do  what  policy,  love  of  truth,  and 
probity  demanded — what  Socrates  dioubtless  would  have 
done,  had  he  read  the  work  and  found  it  unanswerable ;" 
thus  offering  him  the  alternative  either  to  incur  the 
odium  of  his  own  people  by  formally  abjuring  the  faitli 
of  his  fathers,  or  to  draw  upon  himself  the  wrath  of  the 
Christian  deigy  by  a  public  assault  on  their  religion. 
This  was  in  the  year  1769.  The  pcj^ tion  in  which  Men- 
delssohn was  thus  placed  was  not  only  most  delicate, 
but  also  not  without  peril.  He  clung  to  the  ancestral 
religion  not  only  with  the  tenacity  of  early  habits,  but 
also  with  the  fuhiess  of  conviction  which  profound  study 
of  the  subject  had  given  him.  How  was  it  possible  to 
reply  to  the  arguments  brought  forward  in  favor  of 
Christianity  without  giving  offence  to  the  dominant 
churches,  and  becoming  liable  to  the  severe  penalties 
enacted  by  the  laws  against  the  assailants  of  the  estab- 
lished creeds?  Mendelssohn,  however,  did  reply.  He 
wrote  a  courteous  but  decided  letter  to  the  pastor  of 
Zurich,  in  which  he  not  only  speaks  of  his  "veneration 
for  the  moral  character  of  the  founder  of  Christianity," 
but  also  defines  very  fully  his  position  as  a  liberal-mind- 
ed and  enlightened  Jew.  This  letter  not  only  satisfied 
all  parties,  but  also  drew  from  Lavater  a  public  apology 
and  retraction  of  his  peremptory  challenge.  The  agita- 
tion caused  by  this  tranaaction  aggravated  Mendels- 
sohn's constitutioiud  complaints,  threatening  his  life, 
and  for  a  long  time  incapacitating  him  for  intellectual 
labor.  After  his  recoveiy  he  published  a  Hebrew  com- 
mentary on  Ecclesiastes  (Berl.  1769;  ibid.  1788),  trans- . 
lated  into  German  by  Rabe  (Anspach,  1771),  and  into 
English  by  Preston  (Lond.  1845).  Tlie  author  com- 
plains that  ''nearly  all  the  commentatore  who  have 
preceded  me  have  almost  entirely  failed  in  doing  jus- 
tice to  their  task  of  interpretation.  ...  I  have  not 
found  in  one  of  them  an  interpretation  adequate  to  the 
correct  explanation  of  the  connecdon  of  the  verses  of 
the  book,  but,  according  to  their  method,  nearly  ev- 
ery verse  is  spoken  separately  and  unconnectedly ;  and 
this  would  not  be  right  in  a  private  and  insignificant 
author,  much  less  in  a  wise  king."  As  to  the  design  of 
the  book,  Mendelssohn  thinks  ^  that  Solomon  wrote  it 
to  propound  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  the  necessity  of  leading  a  cheerful  and  contented 
life,  and  interspersed  these  cardinal  points  with  lessons 
of  minor  importance,  such  as  worship,  politics,  domestic 
economy,  etc"  Soon  after  this  appeared  a  German 
translation  of  the  Pentateuch,  made  by  himself,  with 
a  grammatical  and  ex^etical  commentary  in  Hebrew, 
contributed  by  several  Jewish  literati,  viz.  SaL  Dubno 
(q.  v.),  Aaron  Jaroslaw,  N.  H.  Wessely  (q.  v.),  and  H. 
Homberg.  This  important  work,  which  is  entitled  "^BD 
tr^W  nia'^rij,  i.  e.  Th^  Booh  of  the  Paths  of  Peace 
(Berlin,  1780-83),  is  preceded  by  an  elaborate  and  most 
valuaUe  introduction,  written  in  Hebrew,  called  ^ix 
nS'^ridb,  A  Light  to  the  Path^  in  which  Mendelssohn 
discusses  various  topics  connected  with  Biblical  exegesis 
and  literature.  The  introduction,  which  was  published 
separately  before  the  completion  of  the  commentary 
(Dec.  1782),  now  accompanies  the  translation  and  com- 
mentary, and  is  given  in  German  in  his  CoUected  Works 
(Leips.  1845),  vii,  18  sq. ;  and  in  English  in  the  H^tnrew 
Beviewy  edited  by  Breslan  (Lond.  1860).  The  work 
soon  found  its  way  into  the  principal  synagogues  and 
schools  in  Germany,  and,  thus  encouraged,  he  produced 
afterwards  a  version  of  the  Psalms  and  the  Song  of  Sol- 
omon, which  are  considered  classicaL  ^  It  was  in  this 
especiaUy,"  says  Da  Costa,  ^  that  the  philosopher  kept 
up  the  striking  resemblance  to  Maimonides,  his  cele- 
brated predecessor  and  modeL  Both,  under  the  out- 
ward forms  of  Rabbinical  Judaism,  desired  to  give  an 
entirely  new  direction  to  the  religion  of  the  Jews — to 
reform  it,  to  develop  it."    Nothing,  indeed,  could  have 
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more  powerfully  affected  the  Orientalism  of  his  coun- 
trymen than  these  efforts  of  Mendelssohn  for  Biblical 
criticism  from  a  modem  Platonic  stand-point.    The  new 
medium  of  vision  brought  new  insight ;  critical  inquiry 
took  the  place  of  fanaticism;  the  divergences  of  Shemitic 
and  £urupean  thought  proved  not  so  irreconcilable  after 
alL     Cabalism  and  other  kindred  snperatitions  quietly 
dropped  out  of  sight ;  the  old  dialectical  barbarism  was 
extirpated;  the  Jews  who  read  his  Scriptures  in  the 
translation  attained  purity  of  idiom,  and  with  it  the 
iwwer  of  appreciating  the  writings  of  the  great  minds 
of  Germany^  to  whom  they  had  remained  strangers. 
Ere  long  the  best  minds  of  the  race  became  thoroughly 
associated  with  the  intellectual  movement  of  Germany, 
cimtent  to  abandon  mystical  ambitions  and  theocratic 
pretensions^  and  to  find  their  Canaan  in  Europe.    Men- 
delssohn's* next  work  declared  more  deariy  (though  al- 
ways with  a  degree  of  vagueness)  hi»  own  ideas  on  re- 
ligion than  any  other  work  hitherto  published.    It  was 
written  in  answer  to  the  treatise  of  his  friend  the  coun- 
cillor Dohxa (O^eber  die  burperUche  Verbesserunff  der  Ju- 
den).    The  statesman  in  his  work  "had  started  from 
the  principle  that  every  amendment  must  proceed  from 
liberty  and  equality  of  rights  in  society  b^towed  upon 
the  Jew ;  from  an  entire  reform  in  the  systems  of  in- 
struction and  education;  from  free  admission  to  the 
practice  of  all  arts  and  sciences,  and  even  a  participa- 
tion in  some  poets  and  offices  of  state ;  the  authority  of 
the  synagogue  over  its  members  to  be  maintained,  in 
cases  of  religious  difference,  by  the  power  of  casting 
them  out  of  its  boeom  for  a  time  or  entirely."     On  this 
last  point  Mendelasohu  took  exception.    He  woidd  not 
9l]tiw  the  synagogue  or  any  other  religious  society  to 
impose  any  restriction  whatever  on  the  rights  of  think- 
ing and  teaching.     In  the  preface  to  his  German  trans- 
lation of  Manasseh  ben-Israel*s  (q.  v.)  SalvcUion  of  /»- 
raelj  he  plainly  declared  hb  conviction  "  that  every  so- 
ciety had  certainly  the  right  to  exclude  its  members 
when  they  leased  to  conform  to  the  principle  of  the  so- 
ciety ;  but  that  this  rule  could  not  in  any  way  apply  to 
a  religious  society,  whether  church  or  synagogue,  be- 
cause true  religion  exerts  no  authority  over  ideas  and 
opinions,  but,  being  all  heart  and  spirit,  only  desires  to 
use  the  power  of  conviction ;  and  Jews  especially  should 
take  from  Christlansy  among  whom  they  live,  an  exam- 
ple of  charity,  and  not  of  hatred  or  intolerance,  and  be- 
gin by  loving  and  bearing  with  each  other,  that  they 
might  themselves  be  loved  and  tolerated  by  others." 
The  influence  produced  by  the  writings  of  Mendelssohn 
was  to  destroy  all  respect  for  the  Talmud  and  the  rab- 
binical writers  among  the  Jews,  who  approved  hu  opin- 
ions.   This  is  the  more  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  Men- 
delssohn professed  all  the  while  to  be  himself  an  admir- 
er of  those  works ;  and  this  obvious  inconsistency  called 
forth  a  publication  entitled  Am  Bt^f  an  Mendelssohn^ 
in  which  this  contradiction  was  clearly  pointed  out,  and 
the  assertion  made  that  he  was  in  reality  a  Christian, 
without  having  the  courage  to  avow  his  true  sentiments. 
To  this  attack  he  replied  by  his  Jeruscdenk,  oder  uber 
rdigiose  Machf  und  Jwknthum  (Berlin,  1783),  in  which 
he  contended  that  "the  state,  which  has  the  right  to 
compel  actions,  cannot  justly  attempt  to  constrain  its 
citizens  to  unanimity  in  thought  and  sentiment;  it 
should,  however,  seek  by  wise  provisions  to  produce 
those  sentiments  from  which  good  actions  spring.    Re- 
ligious differences  shoidd  not  prejudice  civil  equality; 
the  true  ideal  is  not  unity,  but  freedom  of  belief.**    He 
sa^'S,  "All  religion  Is  solely  a  matter  of  the  heart,  and 
should  not  be  under  any  control,  either  of  the  State, 
Church,  or  Synagogue  ;**  while  at  the  same  time  he  in- 
sists that  "  the  law  of  Moses  was  not  a  law  of  faith,  but 
merely  of  statutes  and  prohibitions."    "  Whatever  may 
have  caused  the  inward  struggles  of  the  philosopher  of 
Berlin,"  says  Da  Costa,  "it  is  certain  that,  without 
wishing  or  suspecting  it,  Mendelssohn — as,  six  centuries 
earlier,  Maimonides — stirred  up  among  his  co-religion- 
ists a  feeling  of  void."    Soon,  however,  Mendelssohn 


was  doomed  to  experience  another  trial  of  his  sennbil- 
ity  in  an  attack  on  his  deceased  friend  Lesidng  by 
Jacobi  (q.  v.),  who  published  Brief e  an  Menddssoht 
Uber  die  Lekre  des  Spinoza,  in  which  he  charged  Les- 
sing  with  being  an  "implicit  Spinozist"  —  a  chaige 
then  much  severer  than  at  present,  when  many  German 
philosophers  are  avowed  admirers  of  Spinosnu    Men- 
delssohn endeavored  to  refute  the  charge  in  a  work  enti- 
tled Moses  Mendelssohn  an  die  Freunde  Lessitiff's  (1786), 
in  which  he  stated  that  "  if  Leasing  was  able  absolutely 
and  without  all  further  limitation  to  declare  for  the  sys- 
tem of  any  man,  he  was  at  that  time  no  more  in  harmo- 
ny with  himsdf,  or  he  was  in  a  strange  humor  to  make 
a  paradoxical  assertion  which,  in  a  serious  hour,  he  him- 
self rejected."    The  answer  was  conridered  triumphant, 
and  drew  from  Kant  the  remark,  "  It  is  MendelsBohn*8 
fault  that  Jacobi  thinks  himself  a  philosopher."     In 
a  hurried  preparation  of  this  latter  work  Mendelssohn 
overtasked  his  physical  powers,  and  the  exhaustion  thus 
produced  led  to  his  premature  death,  which  took  place 
Jan.  4, 1786.    Ramler  wrote  this  epitaph  on  Mendels- 
sohn :  "True  to  the  religion  of  his  forefathers,  wise  as 
Socrates,  teaching  immortality,  and  becoming  immortal 
like  Socrates."    Besides  many  Hebrew  and  German  es- 
says which  we  have  not  room  to  mention,  Mendelssohn 
contributed  freely  to  the  BibUothek  der  schdnen  TFusoi- 
sch(rfien,  edited  by  Lessing  (q«  v.).    His  complete  works 
were  collected  and  edited  by  his  grandson,  G.  R  Men- 
delssohn (Leips.  1848-5, 7  vols.).    The  influence  which 
he  exercised  over  the  Jewish  nation  is  incalculable. 
He  roused  the  Jews  of  Germany,  if  not  of  the  worid, 
from  the  mental  apathy  with  which  in  his  day  they  re- 
garded all  that  had  not  a  distinct  reference  to  religion. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  acted  in  the  most  beneficial  man- 
ner on  his  Christian  contemporaries  by  exterminating 
the  brutal  prejudices  which  the}*  entertained  against 
Jews,  and  through  his  most  distinguished  Christian 
friends  brought  about  the  abrogation  of  the  disgraceful 
laws  with  respect  to  them.     See  Jews.    He  e^cted  a 
reformation  in  Judaism,  and  founded  that  new  school 
of  Hebrew  literature  and  Biblical  exegesis  which  has 
now  produced  so  many  and  such  distinguished  Jewish 
literati  not  only  in  Germany,  but  throughout  Europe. 
No  wonder  that  the  Jews  express  their  gratitude  to  him 
and  reverence  for  him  in  the  saying,  "From  Moses  (the 
law-giver)  to  Moses  (Maimonides)  and  Moees  (Men- 
delssohn), no  one  hath  arisen  like  Moses"  (nTZ71273 
n^ia^  on  Kb  n»«  151  n©cb).     See  Kayserling, 
M.  Mendelssohn,  seine  Leben  v.  s,  Werke  (Leips.  1862) ; 
Samuels,  Memoirs  of  Moses  Mendelssohn,  etc  (3d  ed. 
Lond,  1827) ;  Hedge,  Prose  Writers  of  Germany,  p.  99 
sq.;  Adler,  Versohnvng  ron  Gott,  Rdigion,  wad  Me»- 
schenihum  durch  M.  Mendelssohn  (Berlin,  1871) ;  Axen- 
feld,  Moses  Mendelssohn  im  Verhdltniss  eum  Christest- 
thum  (Erlangen,  1865) ;  Griitz,  Gesch,  d  Juden,  xi,  1  sq.; 
Ueberweg,  Hislory  of  Philosophy,  ii,  118, 523, 528  (EngL 
transL  by  Morris,  New  York,  1874) ;  Milman,  Hial.  t^ftke 
Jews,  iii,  408  sq. ;  McCaul,  Sheidus  of  Judaism  and  the 
Jews,  p.  43  sq. ;  Da  Costa,  Israel  and  the  GentHes,  p.  544 
sq. ;  Schmucker,  Hist,  of  the  Modem  Jews  (Pbiladelpbia, 
1867),  p.  239  sq. ;  Kalkar,  Israel  tf.  </,  Kirche  (Hamburg, 
1869),  p.  117  sq.;    Jewish  InleUigenoe  (Lond.  1866),  p. 
81  sq.;  Etheridge,  Introduction  to  Hebrew  Liiercttttrey 
p.  475  sq. ;   Miscellany  of  Hebrew  Literature  (Lond. 
1872),  p.  22  sq. ;  Dessauer,  Gesch,  d,  Israeliten  (Bre»- 
Uu,  1870),  p.  497  sq. ;  Stem,  GescL  d.  Judenthmns  (ibid. 
1870),  p.  54  sq. ;  Cassel,  Zeitfaden  fur  Jud,  GeaeK.  v. 
Literatur  (Beriin,  1872),  p.  108  sq.;  Fttrst,  BtbL  Jud. 
ii,  359-367 ;  De  Rossi,  Dizionario  storico  deffU  autari 
Ebrei  (German  transL  by  Hambeiger),  p.  224  sq. ;  id., 
Bibliotheca  Judaica  antkhriatiana,  p.  69 ;  Jost,  G>«rft. 
(i  Israeliten,  ix,  66 ;  id.,  Gesch,  d.  Juden.  v.  s.  Sektem, 
iii,  293  sq.;  Zedner,  Ausufahl  historischer  Stiidhe  (Berl. 
1840),  p.  204  sq. ;  Farrar,  CriL  History  of  Free  Thought ; 
Hurst's  Hagenbach,  Church  Hist.  18/A  and  19tk  Cettfttry; 
Christian  Benumbraneer,  OcU  1866,  p.  267.     (B.  P.) 
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MendeZf  Alphonso,  a  noted  miMioiuury  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Cbarch,  flourished  in  Abysainia  in  the 
early  part  of  the  17th  oentnzy.  He  was  a  Portogueee 
by  biith,  but  we  know  little  of  his  personal  history  dis- 
connected from  his  labors  in  the  East.  He  belonged  to 
the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  was  created  patriaich  of  the 
Abyssinians  in  1626,  by  the  emperor  SuscenioS)  or  Soci- 
OKM,  who,  quite  contrary  to  general  practices,  not  only 
himself  paid  allegiance  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  but  also 
obliged  his  subjects  to  abandon  the  religious  rites  and 
teneu  of  their  ancestors^  and  to  embrace  the  doctrine 
and  worship  of  the  Romish  Church.  Mendes,  as  patri- 
arch, by  his  intemperate  zeal,  imprudence,  and  arro- 
gance, ruined  the  cause  in  which  he  had  embarked,  and 
orcaaiimwl  the  total  subrersion  of  the  Roman  pontitTs 
authority  and  jurisdiction,  which  seemed  to  have  been 
established  upon  solid  foundations*  ^  He  began  his  min- 
istiy,"  says  Mosheim  (^Ecdes,  Hitt^  Harper's  edit.,  ii, 
198), ''with  the  most  inconsiderate  acts  of  violence  and 
despotism.  Following  the  spirit  of  the  Spanish  Inqui- 
sition, he  employed  formidable  threatenings  and  cruel 
tortures  to  convert  the  Abyssinians;  the  greatest  part 
of  whom,  together  with  thdr  priests  and  ministers,  held 
the  religion  of  their  ancestors  in  the  highest  veneration, 
and  were  willing  to  part  with  their  lives  and  fortunes 
rather  than  forsake  it.  He  also  ordered  those  to  be  re- 
baptized  whO)  in  compliance  with  the  orders  of  the  em- 
peror, had  embraced  the  faith  of  Rome,  as  if  their  for- 
mer religion  had  been  nothing  more  than  a  system  of 
paganism.  Nor  did  the  insolent  patriarch  rest  satisfied 
with  these  arbitrary  and  despotic  proceedings  in  the 
Church ;  he  excited  tumults  and  factions  in  the  state, 
and,  with  an  unparalleled  spirit  of  rebellion  and  arro- 
gance, encroached  upon  the  prerogatives  of  the  throne, 
and  attempted  to  give  law  to  the  emperor  himself. 
Hence  arose  civil  commotions,  conspiracies,  and  sedi- 
tkmtf  which  excited  in  a  little  time  the  indignation  of 
the  emperor,  and  the  haired  of  the  people  against  the 
Jesuits,  and  produced  at  length,  in  l&l,  a  public  decla- 
ration from  the  throne,  by  which  the  Abyssinian  mon- 
arch annulled  the  orders  he  had  formerly  given  in  favor 
of  popery,  and  left  his  subjects  at  liberty  either  to  per- 
severe in  the  doctrine  of  their  ancestors  or  to  embrace 
the  faith  of  Rome.  This  rational  declaration  was  mild 
and  indulgent  toward  the  Jesuits,  considering  the  treat- 
ment which  their  insolence  and  presumption  had  so  just- 
ly deserved ;  but  in  the  following  reign  much  severer 
measures  were  employed  against  them.  Basilides,  or 
Facilidas,  the  son  of  Segued,  who  succeeded  his  father 
in  1682,  thought  it  expedient  to  ftee  his  dominions  from 
these  troublesome  and  despotic  guests,  and  accordingly, 
in  1634,  he  banished  from  his  territories  the  patriarch 
Mendez,  with  all  the  Jesuits  and  Europeans  who  be- 
longed  to  his  retinue,  and  treated  the  Roman  Catholic 
missionaries  with  excessive  severity.  From  this  period 
the  very  name  of  Rome,  its  religion,  and  its  pontiff, 
were  olijects  of  the  highest  aversion  among  the  Abys- 
sinians." Le  Grand,  himself  a  Roman  Catholic,  makes 
the  following  remark  upon  the  conduct  of  the  patriarch 
Mendez:  ''It  is  to  be  wished  that  the  patriarch  had 
never  intermeddled  in  such  a  variety  of  affairs"  (by  which 
mirigated  expression  the  author  means  his  ambitious  at- 
tempts to  govern  in  the  cabinet  as  well  as  in  the  Church), 
**  or  carried  his  authority  to  such  a  height  as  to  behave 
in  Ethiopia  as  if  he  haid  been  in  a  country  where  the 
Inquisition  was  established;  for  by  this  conduct  he  set 
all  the  people  against  him,  and  excited  in  them  such  an 
Hvenoon  to  the  Ronum  Catholics  in  general,  and  to  the 
Jesuits  in  particular,  as  nothing  has  hitherto  been  able 
to  diminish,  and  which  subsists  in  full  force  to  this  day" 
(in  the  fourth  dissertation  subjoined  to  yoL  ii  of  Lobo's 

Fbyope  <PAbyMmie,  which  the  reader  will  do  well  to 
oonsolt,  especially  p.  116, 180, 144).  See  also  Ludolfi 
HiHar,  A:tkiopka,  lib.  iii,  cap.  xii ;  Geddes,  O.  Hut.  of 
£tkiapia,^2SS;  lACmne, Hist, dHChri$tiam»me eTEtM- 
opie,  p.  79 ;  Lockman,  Tracdt  of  the  JetuUtf  i,  808  sq.  (J. 
H.W.) 


Mendez,  Gonzalez  Jnan,  a  Roman  Catholic 
prelate  of  note,  flourished  in  the  Utter  half  of  the  16th 
century.  He  was  an  Augustinian  friar  of  the  province 
of  Castile,  when  he  was  chosen  by  the  king  of  Spain  to 
become  ambassador  to  the  emperor  of  China  in  1584. 
In  1596  he  was  made  bishop  of  lipari,  in  Italy ;  in  1607, 
bishop  of  Chiapi,  in  New  Spain ;  and  in  1608,  bishop  of 
Propajan,  in  the  West  Indies.  He  died  in  1617.  He 
wrote  A  Hittory  of  China  in  Spanish,  which  has  been 
translated  into  several  languages. 

Mendez,  Gk>nzalez  Pedro,  a  noted  Roman  Cath- 
olic prelate  in  the  Church  of  Spain,  called  the  "  grand 
cardinal,"  was  bom  at  Guadalajara  in  1428,  of  an  ancient 
and  noble  family.  He  made  rapid  progress  in  his  stud- 
ies, especially  in  the  languages,  in  ciWl  and  canon  law, 
and  in  belles-lettres.  His  uncle,  Gautier  Alvarez, arch- 
bishop of  Toledo,  gave  him  an  archdeaconry  in  his 
church,  and  sent  him  to  the  court  of  John  II,  king  of 
Castile.  His  merit  and  quality  soon  made  him  friends, 
and  he  acquired  the  bishopric  of  Calahorra.  Henry  lY, 
who  succeeded  John,  trusted  him  with  the  most  impor- 
tant affairs  of  state,  and  with  the  bishopric  of  Siguenca, 
and  finally  procured  a  cardinal's  hat  fur  him,  from  Six- 
tus  lY,  in  1473.  When  Henry  died,  in  the  year  follow- 
ing, he  named  cardinal  Mendez  for  his  executor,  and 
dignified  him  at  the  same  time  with  the  title  of  the 
Cardinal  of  Spain.  He  did  great  service  afterwards  to 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  in  the  war  against  the  king  of 
Portugal,  and  in  the  conquest  of  the  kingdom  of  Granada 
from  the  Moors.  He  was  then  made  archbishop  of  Sev- 
ille and  Toledo  successivel}' ;  and,  after  governing  some 
yeara  in  his  several  provinces  with  great  wisdom  and 
moderation,  he  died  Jan.  11, 1495.  He  founded  the  mag- 
nificent college  of  Santa  Cruz  at  Valladolid,  and  a  hos- 
pital at  Toledo.  See  Salazar  de  Mendoza,  Chronica  del 
gran  Cardinal  de  Espafla  (1625) ;  Gen.  Biog.  Du^.  s.  v. 

Mendicants,  Order  of,  also  known  as  Begging 
Friara,  is  the  name  of  several  religious  organizations 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
intended  to  depend  for  support  on  the  voluntary  contri- 
butions of  the  laity.  This  sort  of  society  began  in  the 
18th  century,  and  the  memben  of  it,  by  the  tenor  of 
their  institution,  were  to  remain  entirely  destitute  of  all 
fixed  revenues  and  possessions.  Innocent  HI  was  the 
firat  of  the  popes  who  perceived  the  necessity  of  insti- 
tuting such  an  order;  and  though  his  far-eeeing  eye 
took  in  the  possible  dangers  of  fierce  and  ascetic  enthu- 
siasm, he  nevertheless  felt  constrained  to  give  those  mo- 
nastic societies  making  a  profession  of  poverty  the  most 
distinguishing  marks  of  his  protection  and  favor.  The 
peculiar  state  and  circumstances  of  the  time  seem  to 
have  rendered  such  an  establishment  very  essential  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Church.  The  monastic  orden 
then  existing  wallowed  in  opulence,  and  were  by  the  cor- 
rupting influence  of  their  ample  possessions  lulled  into 
a  luxurious  indolence.  They  lost  sight  of  all  their  re- 
ligious obligations,  trampled  upon  the  authority  of  their 
superiors,  suffered  heresy  to  triumph  unrestrained,  and 
the  sectaries  to  form  various  assemblies;  in  short,  they 
were  incapable  of  promoting  the  true  interests  of  the 
Churoh,  and  abandoned  themselves,  without  either  shame 
or  remorse,  to  all  sorts  of  crimes.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  ^*  heretics"  of  the  Church,  the  sects  which  had  left  its 
communion,  followed  certain  austere  rules  of  life  and 
conduct,  which  formed  a  strong  contrast  between  them 
and  the  religious  orders,  and  contributed  to  render  the 
licentiousness  of  the  latter  still  more  offensive  and  shock- 
ing to  the  people.  These  sects  maintained  that  volun- 
tary poverty  was  the  leading  and  essential  quality  in  a 
servant  of  Christ;  obliged  their  doctors  to  imitate  the 
simplicity  of  the  apostles ;  reproached  the  Church  with 
its  overgrown  opulence,  and  the  vices  and  corruptions 
of  the  clergy,  that  flowed  thence  as  ftom  their  natural 
source ;  and,  by  their  commendation  of  poverty  and 
contempt  of  riches,  acquired  a  high  degree  of  respect, 
and  gained  a  prodigious  ascendency  over  the  minds  of 
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the  multitude.  In  oonsequeiioe,  the  great  deeire  of  the 
Church  was  the  formation  of  a  society  composed  of  a  set 
of  men  who— by  the  austerity  of  their  manners,  their 
contempt  of  riches,  and  the  external  gravity  and  sanc- 
tity of  their  conduct  and  maxims— might  resemble  those 
doctors  that  had  gained  such  reputation  for  the  heretical 
sects,  and  who  might  rise  so  far  above  the  allurements 
of  worldly  profit  and  pleasure  as  not  to  be  seduced  by 
the  promises  or  threats  of  kings  and  princes  from  the 
performance  of  the  duties  which  they  owed  to  the 
Church,  or  from  persevering  in  their  subordination  to 
the  Roman  pontifis. 

The  favors  which  the  Mendicants  received  at  the 
hands  of  Innocent  III  were  extended  to  them  likewise 
by  his  successors  in  the  pontifical  chair,  as  experience 
had  demonstrated  their  public  and  extensive  usefulness. 
But  when  it  became  generally  known  that  they  had 
such  a  peculiar  place  in  the  esteem  and  protection  of  the 
rulers  of  the  Church,  their  number  grew  to  such  an 
enormous  and  unwieldy  multitude,  and  swarmed  so  pro- 
digiously in  all  the  European  provinces,  that  they  be- 
came a  burden,  not  only  to  the  people,  but  to  the  Church 
itself.  The  great  inconvenience  that  arose  from  the  ex- 
cessive multiplication  of  the  Mendicant  orders  was  first 
attempted  to  be  remedied  by  Gregory  X  in  a  general 
council  which  he  assembled  at  Lyons  in  1272;  for  here 
all  the  religious  orders  that  had  spnmg  up  after  the 
council  held  at  Rome  in  1216,  under  the  pontificate  of 
Innocent  III,  were  suppressed;  and  the  extravagant 
multitude  of  Mendicants,  as  Gregory  called  them,  were 
reduced  to  a  smaller  number,  and  confined  to  four  soci- 
eties ur  denominations,  viz.  the  Domitucanty  the  Frca^- 
cisctuUf  the  CarmeUteSj  and  the  A  uguamu,  or  Hermits  of 
St.  Augustine  (see  each).  As  the  pontiffs  allowed  these 
four  Mendicant  orders  the  liberty  of  travelling  wherever 
they  thought  proper,  of  conversing  with  persons  of  ev- 
ery rank,  of  instructing  the  youth  and  multitude  wher- 
ever they  went,  and  as  these  monks  exhibited  in  their 
outward  appearance  and  manner  of  life  more  striking 
marks  of  gravity  and  holiness  than  were  observable  in 
the  other  monastic  societies,  they  arose  all  at  once  to 
the  very  summit  of  fame,  and  were  regarded  with  the 
utmost  esteem  and  veneration  through  all  the  countries 
of  Europe.  The  enthusiastic  attachment  to  these  sanc- 
timonious beggars  went  so  far  that^  as  we  learn  from  the 
moet  authentic  records,  several  cities  were  divided  or 
cantoned  out  into  four  parts,  with  a  view  to  these  four 
orders:  the  first  part  being  assigned  to  the  Dominicans, 
the  second  to  the  Franciscans,  the  third  to  the  Carmel- 
ites, and  the  fourth  to  the  Augustines.  The  people 
were  imwUling  to  receive  the  sacraments  from  any  other 
bands  than  those  of  the  Mendicants,  to  whose  churches 
they  crowded  to  perform  their  devotions  while  living, 
and  were  extremely  desirous  to  deposit  there  their  re- 
mains after  death.  Nor  did  the  influence  and  credit  of 
the  Mendicants  end  here,  for  we  find  in  the  history  of 
this  and  the  succeeding  ages  that  they  were  employed 
not  only  in  spiritual  matters,  but  also  in  temporal  and 
political  aflfkirs  of  the  greatest  consequence— in  compos- 
ing the  differences  of  princes,  concluding  treaties  of 
peace,  concerting  alliances,  presiding  in  cabinet  coun- 
cils, governing  courts,  levying  taxes,  and  other  occupa- 
tions, not  only  remote  fifx>m,  but  absolutely  inoonsutent 
with  the  monastic  character  and  profession.  However, 
the  power  of  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  greaUy 
surpassed  that  of  the  other  two  orders,  insomuch  that 
these  two  orders  were,  before  the  Reformation,  what  the 
Jesuits  have  been  since  that  period — ^tbe  very  soul  of 
the  hierarchy,  the  engines  of  the  state,  the  secret  spring 
of  aU  the  motions  of  the  one  and  the  other,  and  the  au- 
thors and  directors  of  every  great  and  important  event, 
both  in  the  religious  and  political  world. 

By  very  quick  progression,  the  pride  and  confidence 
of  the  Mendicants  arrived  at  such  a  pitch  that  they  had 
the  presumption  to  declare  themslves  publicl}'  possessed 
of  a  divine  impulse  and  commission  to  illustrate  and 
maintain  the  rdigion  of  Jesus.    They  treated  vrith  the 


utmost  insolence  and  contempt  the  priesthood ;  they  af- 
firmed without  a  blush  that  the  true  method  of  salvation 
was  revealed  to  them  alone ;  proclaimed  with  ostentation 
the  superior  eflBcacy  and  virtue  of  their  indulgences ;  and 
vaunted  beyond  measure  their  interest  at  the  court  of 
heaven,  and  their  familiar  connections  with  the  Supreme 
Being,  the  Viigin  Mary,  and  the  saints  in  gkny.    By 
these  impious  wiles  they  so  deluded  and  captivided  the 
ignorant  and  blinded  the  multitude  that  they  would  not 
intrust  any  others  but  the  Mendicants  with  the  care  of 
their  souISi    They  retained  their  credit  and  influence  to 
such  a  degree  nearly  to  the  dose  of  the  14(h  centniy 
that  great  numbers  of  both  sexes — some  in  health,  othen 
in  a  state  of  infirmity,  others  at  the  point  of  death — eai^ 
nestiy  desired  to  be  admitted  into  the  Mendicant  order, 
which  they  looked  upon  as  a  sure  and  in&llible  noethod 
of  rendering  Heaven  propitious.    Many  made  it  an  es- 
sential part  of  their  last  wills  that  their  bodies^  alter 
death,  should  be  wrapped  in  old,  ragged  Dominican  or 
Franciscan  habits,  and  interred  among  the  Mendicants; 
for  such  was  the  barbarous  superstition  and  wretched 
ignorance  of  this  age,  that  people  universally  believed 
they  should  readily  obtain  mercy  from  Christ  at  the  day 
of  judgment  if  they  appeared  before  his  tribunal  aasodr 
ated  with  the  Mendicant  friars    About  this  time,  how- 
ever, the  Mendicants  fell  under  a  universal  odium ;  but, 
being  resolutely  protected  against  all  opposition,  whether 
open  or  secret,  by  the  popes,  who  regarded  them  as  their 
best  friends  and  most  effectual  supports,  they  suffered 
litde  or  nothing  firom  their  numerous  adversaries^ 

In  the  15th  century,  besides  their  arrogance,  which 
was  excessive,  a  quarrelsome  and  litigious  spirit  pre- 
vailed among  the  Mendicants,  and  drew  upon  them 
Justly  the  displeasure  and  indignation  of  many.  By 
affording  refuge  at  the  time  to  the  Beguins  (q.  v.)  in 
their  order,  they  became  offensive  to  the  bishops,  and 
were  involved  in  difficulties  and  perplexities  of  vari- 
ous kinds.  They  lost  their  credit  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury by  their  rustic  impudence,  their  ridiculous  super- 
stitions, their  ignorance,  cruelty,  and  brutish  manners. 
They  displayed  the  most  barbarous  aversion  to  the  arts 
and  sciences,  and  expressed  a  like  abhorrence  of  certain 
eminent  and  learned  men,  who  had  endeavored  to  open 
the  paths  of  science  to  the  pursuits  of  the  studious  youth, 
and  had  recommended  the  culture  of  the  mind,  and  at- 
tacked the  barbarism  of  the  age  in  their  writings  and 
discouises.  The  general  character  of  the  society,  to- 
gether with  other  curccunstances,  concurred  to  render  a 
reformation  desirable,  and  had  the  effect  of  bringing  it 
about.  Among  the  number  of  Mendicants  are  also 
ranked  the  Capuchins,  ReooUets,  Minims,  and  others, 
who  are  branches  or  derivations  from  the  former.  Bu- 
chanan says  that  the  Mendicants  of  Scotland,  uxuler  an 
appearance  of  beggary,  lived  a  very  luxurious  life; 
whence  one  wittily  called  them,  not  MendicatUy  but 
ManducatU  friars.  See  Jean  le  Rond  d'Alembert,  Hut. 
det  Mome*  meadianis  (Paris,  1768, 12mo ;  German  by  J. 
Scheubner,  Nuremb.  1769);  J.  Gurlitt,  GeseL  d,  Bettdr 
mdnehtorden  tm  18  Jahrh,  {ThtoL  Studkn  «. KrUikm^  i, 
109  sq.);  Gieseler,  £^cd^«. iTw^.  ii,  287  sq. ;  iii,46etaL; 
Mosheim,  JScdes.  But,  vol  ii  (see  Index) ;  Neander,  Ck» 
Hist,  vol  V  (see  Index) ;  Milman,  UisL  of  Latin  Chria^ 
Hanityy  vu,  821  et  aL;  Haidwick,  Ck.  HitL  (Middle 
Ages)  p.  252  sq.,  820  sq.  et  aL ;  Mrs.  Jamescm,  Legend* 
of  the  MonoMtic  Ordert,  p.  227  sq. ;  Lea,  SacerdoteU  Cef- 
ibaof,  p.  877 ;  Chr,  Review,  voL  zx,  Jan.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Mendoza.    See  Mkndez. 

Mends,  Hkbbebt,  an  English  Ptotestant  diTine, 
bom  at  Brinkworth,  in  Wiltshire,  about  the  middle  of 
the  18th  century,  was  the  son  of  Christopher  Mends, 
also  a  clergyman.  He  early  decided  to  devote  himself 
to  the  ministry,  and  was  accordingly  placed  at  a  c^sam- 
mar^chool  at  Plymouth,  where  he  obtained  the  rudi- 
ments of  a  classical  education ;  and  was  after  that  in- 
structed by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Buncombe,  a  minister  of 
the  Independent  Church  at  Ottery  St  Mary,  OeToi^ 
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where  he  eontinoed  three  jeuii  In  1777,  having  com- 
pieced  his  academical  itudiea,  he  removed  to  Sherbomei 
in  Donet,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Church.  In 
1782,  his  father's  infirmities  increasing,  he  was  invited 
to  asnst  him  at  Plymooth ;  here  he  was  very  saccessful, 
his  Church  augmenting  greatly,  not  only  in  the  number 
of  hearers,  but  in  the  membership.  He  was  steadfast 
and  consistent  in  his  attachment  to  evangelical  truth  in 
the  midst  of  various  and  conflicting  errors,  which  at  that 
period  pervaded  the  West  of  England,  and  which  led 
him  to  express  his  sentiments  with  unusual  energy  in 
his  confession  of  fiuth  delivered  at  his  ordination.  If 
in  his  later  years  he  insisted  more  earnestly  on  the  ob- 
ligadoos  of  true  Christiana  to  maintain  good  works,  it 
did  not  arise  from  any  diminished  sense  of  the  value 
of  other  religions  duties;  but  local  circumstances  in- 
duced him  to  inveigh  against  certain  errors  which 
seemed  to  him  dangerous  to  practical  religion.  Anoth- 
er great  cause  of  his  success  was  the  animation  and 
warmth  of  his  address,  which  not  only  attracted  a  large 
congr^ation,  but  kept  them  still  united  at  a  period  when 
a  ministo's  wsning  energies  frequently  impair  his  use- 
fulness, lo  1785  Mr.  Mends  became  the  first  and  most 
active  promoter  of  the  Association  of  Independent  Min- 
isters of  Churches  in  the  West  of  England,  by  which  so- 
ciety valuable  aid  was  contributed  to  the  extension  and 
success  of  the  Gospel  He  died  about  the  opening  of 
this  century.  Mends  did  not  write  much  for  publica- 
tion. In  1785  he  puUished  an  Elegy  on  the  Death  of 
WUHam  Shepkard,  Eiq, ;  in  1789,  A  Sermon  ontheln^ 
justiee  and  Crueiiy  of  the  Skm^rade;  in  1790,  A  Ser- 
moH  on  the  Education  of  the  Children  of  the  Poor;  in 
1797,  A  Drfenoe  of  Infant  BapUem ;  and,  in  1801,  A  Ser^ 
watmprea^ed  in  London  before  the  Miuionary  Society, 

Me'ne,  a  word  Anglicized  in  the  AutlLYers.  of  the 
Chaldee  sentence  Mens,  Mbne,  Tkkkl,  Uphabsov  (MdS 
rP75'«  ^Pt?  K5^,  menfe',  menfe',  tekel',  u-pharsin', 
numbertd,  numbered,  weighed,  and  dividing,  as  each  term 
is  immediately  interpreted,  the  last  being  given  in  its 
sing,  and  pass,  form  b';if ,  peret',  divided;  Sept.  [L  e. 
Theodotion  ]  in  both  passages  ^i^,^aeEX,  faptc ;  Vulg. 
BKute,  theoei,  phares),  an  inscription  supematurally  writ^ 
ten  "■  upon  the  plaid^r  of  the  wall"  in  Belshaazar's  pal- 
ace at  Babylon  (Dan.  v,  5-25) ;  which  **  the  astrologers, 
the  Ghaldasans,  and  the  soothsayers"  could,neither  read 
nor  interpret,  but  which  Daniel  first  read  and  then  in- 
terpreted.    Yet  the  words,  as  they  are  found  in  Daniel, 
are  pure  Chaldee,  and,  if  they  appeared  in  the  Chaldee 
character,  could  have  been  read,  at  least,  by  any  person 
pcesent  ou  the  occasion  who  understood  the  alphabet  of 
his  own  language.   To  account  for  their  inability  to  de- 
cipher this  inscription,  it  has  been  supposed  that  it  con- 
sisted of  those  Chaldee  words  written  in  another  char- 
acter.   Dr.  Hales  thinks  that  it  may  have  been  written 
in  the  primitive  Hebrew  character,  from  which  the  Sa- 
maritan was  formed,  and  thac,  in  order  to  show  on  this 
occasion  that  the  writer  of  the  inscription  was  the 
ofTeoded  God  of  Israel,  whose  authority  was  at  that 
moment  peculiarly  desfiised  (ver.  2, 8, 4),  he  adopted  his 
own  sacred  character,  in  which  he  had  originally  writ^ 
ten  the  decalogue,  in  which  Moses  could  transcribe  it 
into  the  law,  and  whose  autograph  copy  was  found  in 
Josiah's  days,  and  was  most  probably  brought  to  Baby- 
loo  in  the  care  of  Daniel,  who  could  therefore  under- 
stand the  character  without  inspiration,  but  which  would 
be  unknown  to  **  the  wise  men  of  Babylon"  (New  A  nal- 
jw  of  Chronology  [Lond.  1811],  i,  606).     This  theory 
has  the  recommendation  that  it  involves  as  little  as 
poasihle  of  miraculous  agency.    Josephus  makes  Daniel 
diseoone  to  Belshazsar  as  if  the  inscription  had  been  in 
Greek.    "He  (Daniel)  explained  the  writing  thus: 
MANK.    'This,'  said  he,  *in  the  Greek  language,  may 
mean  a  number;  thus  God  hath  numbered  so  long  a 
time  for  thy  life  and  for  thy  government,  and  that  there 
remaios  a  short  time  for  thee.'    OEKEA.    This  signi- 
tfea  weight;  henoe  he  says,  *God  having  weighed  in  a 


balance  the  time  of  thy  kingdom,  finds  it  already  going 
down.'  «AP£S.  This  also,  according  to  the  Greek 
language,  denotes  a  fragment;  henoe  'he  will  break  in 
pieces  thy  kingdom,  and  divide  it  among  the  Medes 
and  Persians' "  (^  nit.  x,  11, 8).  It  has  been  supposed  by 
some  that  *'  the  wise  men"  were  not  so  much  at  fault  to 
read  the  inscription  as  to  explain  its  meaning,  which,  it 
is  said,  they  might  sufficiently  understand  to  see  its 
boding  import  to  the  monarch,  and  be  unwilling  to  con- 
aider  furtfaer-'-lLke  the  disciples  in  regard  to  the  predic- 
tions of  our  Lord's  death  (Luke  ix,  45),  where  it  is  said, 
"  This  saying  was  hid  Irom  them,  they  perceived  it  not ; 
and  they  feared  to  ask  him  of  that  saying."  Certainly 
it  is  said  throughout  our  narrative  that  **  the  wise  men 
could  not  read  the  writing,  nor  make  known  the  inter- 
pretation of  it,"  phrases  which  would  seem  to  mean  one 
and  the  same  thing ;  since,  if  they  mean  difierent  things, 
the  order  of  ideas  would  be  that  they  could  not  inter- 
pret nor  even  read  it,  and  Wintle  accordingly  translates, 
^  could  not  read  so  as  to  interpret  it"  {Ingn>vved  Vernon 
of  Daniel,  Lond.  1807).  At  all  events,  the  meaning  of 
the  inscription  by  itself  would  be  extremely  enigmatical 
and  obscure.  To  determine  the  application,  and  to  give 
the  full  sense,  of  an  isolated  device  which  amounted  to 
no  more  than  "  he  or  it  is  numbered,  he  or  it  is  num- 
bered, he  or  it  is  weighed,  they  are  divided"  (end  there 
is  even  a  riddle  or  paranomasia  on  the  last  word  D*)B ; 
comp.  Susannah,  ver.  54, 55,  and  58,  59,  Greek,  and  Jer. 
i,  11, 12,  Hebrew ;  which  may  either  mean  *'  they  di- 
vide," or  "  the  Persians,"  with  little  difference  of  pro- 
nunciation in  the  sing.  [O^D  and  O^D]  and  none  in 
the  plur.  CpOHD]),  must  surely  have  required  a  super- 
natural endowment  on  the  part  of  Daniel — a  conclusion 
which  is  confirmed  by  the  exact  coincidence  of  the 
event  with  the  prediction,  which  he  propounded  with 
so  much  fortitude  (ver.  80, 81).— Kitto. 

MenedfimuB,  a  Greek  philosopher  and  teacher, 
flourished  in  the  3d  century  B.C. 

Life, — He  was  bom  in  Eretria  of  a  noble  family,  the 
Theopropidse.     Being  poor,  he  labored  as  a  tent-roaker 
and  builder  for  a  livelihood.     According  to  Diogenes 
Laertius,  he  was  sent  on  some  military  service  to  Megara, 
where  he  profited  by  the  occasion  to  hear  Plato.    He 
then  relinquished  the  army,  and  devoted  himself  to  phi- 
losophy.   But  it  is  not  probable  that  he  was  old  enough 
to  have  heard  Plato  before  the  death  of  the  Utter.    If 
the  length  of  his  life  as  Diogenes  gives  it  is  correct,  it 
would  not  have  been  possible ;  for  at  the  period  of  Pla- 
to's death  he  would  have  been  only  four  years  of  age. 
According  to  the  story  in  Athensus  (iv,  p.  168),  he  and 
his  friend  Asdepiades  labored  for  a  maintenance  as  mil- 
lers, passing  the  night  in  toil  in  order  to  gain  time  for 
philosophy  during  the  day.    They  subsequently  became 
pupils  of  Stilpo  at  Megara,  whence  they  proceeded  to 
Elis,  to  profit  by  the  instructions  of  some  disciples  of 
Phaido.    Menedemus,  on  his  return  to  Eretria,  estab- 
lished a  school  of  philosophy,  which  was  called  the  Ere- 
.  trian.    He  did  not  devote  himself  entirely  to  philosophy, 
but  was  an  active  participant  in  the  politics  of  his  native 
city,  becoming  the  most  influential  man  in  the  state, 
although  in  his  earlier  days  he  was  regarded  with  dis- 
like.   He  was  sent  on  various  missions  to  Ptolenucus 
(probably  Ptolemseus  Ceraunus),  to  Lysimachus,  and  to 
Demetrius,  and  obtained  for  his  native  city  a  repeal  of  a 
portion  of  the  tax  paid  to  Demetrius.     During  some 
portion  of  his  life  he  visited  Cyprus,  and  greatly  enraged 
the  tyrant  Nicocreon  by  his  freely-expressed  opinions. 
The  story  of  his  being  in  Egypt,  and  sharing  in  the 
making  of  the  Septuagint  version,  which  is  found  in 
Aristeas,  is  doubtless  unworthy  of  credence.     He  en- 
joyed the  favor  of  Antigonus  Gronatus,  and  persuaded 
the  Eretrians  to  present  to  him  a  public  congratulation 
after  his  victory  over  the  Gauls,    This  induced  the  sus- 
picion of  an  intention  on  his  part  of  betraying  Eretria 
into  the  power  of  Antigonus.    According  to  one  ac- 
count, these  surmises  led  him  to  depart  secretly  from 
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Eretria,  and  take  refuge  in  the  eanetuary  of  Amphiaraus 
at  Oropus.  Some  golden  vessels,  the  property  of  the 
temple,  being  lost  while  he  was  there,  the  Boeotians 
compelled  him  to  leave,  when  he  fled  to  the  ooart  of 
Antigonus,  where  he  soon  died  of  grief,  probably  in  the 
year  RC.  277,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four.  Another  ac- 
count says  that  he  went  to  Antigonos  to  solicit  his  in- 
terference in  behalf  of  the  freedom  of  his  native  city. 

At  a  Philotopher  and  Teacher. — As  a  teacher,  Mene- 
demuR,  in  his  intercourse  with  his  disciples,  was  char- 
acterized by  the  absence  of  formality  and  restraint,  al- 
though noted  for  the  severity  with  which  he  rebuked  all 
dissoluteness  and  intemperance,  so  that  the  fear  of  his 
censure  seems  to  have  acted  as  a  check.  He  lived  with 
his  friend  Asdepiades,  between  whom  and  himself  there 
existed  a  close  friendship.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
he  seems  to  have  lived  in  affluence.  Of  the  philosophy 
of  Menedemos  little  b  known,  excepting  that  it  closely 
resembled  that  of  the  Megarian  school,  and  that  of  Phedo 
of  Elis.  Indeed,  he  may  be  said  to  have  continued  Pbilo*s 
philosophy.  Its  leading  feature  was  the  dogma  of  the 
oneness  of  the  Good,  which  he  carefully  distinguished 
from  the  Useful.  AH  distinctions  between  virtues  he 
regarded  as  merely  nominaL  The  Good  and  the  True 
he  looked  upon  as  identical  In  dialectics  he  rejected 
all  merely  negative  propositions,  maintaining  that  truth 
could  be  predicated  only  of  those  which  were  affirma- 
tive, and  of  these  he  admitted  such  alone  as  were  iden- 
tical propositions.  He  was  a  vehement  and  keen  dis- 
putant, but  none  of  his  philosophical  controversies  or 
doctrines  were  committed  to  writing.  Epicrates,  in  a 
passage  quoted  by  Athcnsus  (ii,  p.  59),  classes  Mene- 
demus  with  Plato  and  Speusippus ;  but  it  appears  from 
Diogenes  Laertius  that  his  opinion  of  Plato  and  Xenoc- 
rates  was  not  very  high.  Stilpo  he  greatly  admired. 
See  Diogenes  Laertius,  ii,  125-144;  Plutarch,  De  AduL 
et  Amid,  Disc. p,bb;  Strabo,ix,p.898;  Bitter,  Gesckichte 
der  Philosophie,  bk.  vii,  c.  5.— Smith,  Did.  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Biog.  and  My  thai.  s.  v. 

Menela'Us  (McwXaoc,  a  common  Greek  name),  a 
usurping  high-priest  who  obtained  the  office  from  Anti- 
ochus  Epiphanes  (B.C.  cir.  172)  by  a  large  bribe  (2 
Mace  iv,  28-25),  and  drove  out  Jason,  who  had  obtained 
it  not  long  before  by  similar  means.  When  he  neglected 
to  pay  the  sum  which  he  had  promised,  he  was  sum- 
moned to  the  king's  presence,  and  by  plundering  the 
Temple  gained  the  means  of  silencing  the  accusations 
which  were  brought  against  him.  By  a  similar  sacri- 
lege he  secured  himself  against  the  consequences  of  an 
insurrection  which  his  tyranny  had  excited,^  and  also 
procured  the  death  of  Onias  (ver.  27-34).  He  was  af- 
terwards hard  pressed  by  Jason,  who,  taking  occasion 
from  his  unpopularity,  attempted  unsuccessfully  to  re- 
cover the  high-priesthood  (2  Mace,  v,  5-10).  For  a 
time  he  then  disappears  from  the  history  (yet  comp. 
ver.  28),  but  at  last  he  met  with  a  violent  death  at  the 
hands  of  Antiochus  Eupator  (KG.  cir.  163),  which 
seemed  in  a  peculiar  manner  a  providential  punishment 
of  his  sacrilege  (xiii,  8,  4). 

According  to  Josephus  {A  nt.  xii,  5, 1)  he  was  a  younger 
brother  of  Jason  and  Onias,  and,  like  Jason,  changed 
his  proper  name,  Onias,  for  a  Greek  name.  In  2  Mace, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  is  called  a  brother  of  Simon  the 
Benjamite  (2  Mace,  iv,  28),  whose  treason  led  to  the 
first  attempt  to  plunder  the  Temple.  If  this  account  be 
correct,  the  profanation  of  the  sacred  office  was  the  more 
marked  by  the  fact  that  it  was  transferred  from  the  fam- 
ily of  Aaron. — Smith. 

Mends  was  the  name  of  the  first  king  of  the  first 
Egyptian  dynasty.  He  marks  a  great  chronological 
epoch,  being  placed  by  different  chronolc^rs  as  early  as 
B.C.  8648,  8892,  or  even  5702.  Stricter  Egyptologists 
make  his  accession  KC.  2717.  This  name,  which  signi- 
fies the  conductor,  has  been  found  on  inscriptions,  but  no 
contemporary'  monuments  of  him  are  known.  Menes  is 
the  most  usual  form  of  his  name,  but  it  is  also  written 


Menatf  Meats,  Meims,  Men,  Min^  and  Mein,    It  is  sin- 
gularly in  accordance  with  the  Indian  Menu,  the  Greek 
Minos,  the  Teutonic  Mcamus,  and  similar  appellations 
of  a  primeval  king;  although  the  oldest  Egyptian  lan- 
guage seems  to  have  had  nothing  akin  with  the  Aryan 
family,  to  which  the  others  belong.   Herodotus  says  that 
he  built  Memphis  on  the  original  bed  of  the  Nile,  which 
he  turned  from  its  former  course,  and  erected  therein  a 
beautiful  temple  to  Hephiestus  or  Pthah  II  (comp.  Diod. 
i,  50,  ed.We88.  ad  lo&).    Diodorus  informs  us  that  he 
introduced  into  Egypt  the  worship  of  the  gods,  the 
practice  of  sacrifices,  and  many  luxuries.    For  this  last 
innovation  he  was  subsequently  held  in  great  dishonor, 
as  Plntareh  mentions  a  pillar  at  Thebes,  in  Bigypt,  on 
which  was  inscribed  an  imprecation  against  Menes  as 
an  introducer  of  luxury.    There  is  a  legend  preserved 
by  Diodorus  which  narrates — in  defiance  of  chron<dogy, 
unless  Mendes  is  to  be  substituted  for  Menas — ^his  being 
saved  from  death  in  Lake  Mosris  by  a  crocodile,  in  grat- 
itude for  which  he  inaugurated  the  worship  of  that  ani- 
mal, and  built  a  city  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  lake 
called  the  Gty  of  Crocodiles,  and  a  pyramid  to  serve  as 
his  0¥m  tomb.    During  his  reign  there  was  a  revolt  of 
the  Libyans.    That  he  made  foreign  conquests  we  leain 
from  an  extract  from  Manetho,  preserved  by  EusebinSb 
By  Marsham  and  others  he  is  considered  as  identical 
with  the  Mizraim  of  Scripture.    According  to  some 
counts  he  was  ktUed  by  a  hippopotamus.    See 
KoniffAuch,  Quellentaf,  p.  5;  Bi6ckh,  Manetho,  p.  886; 
Poole,  /for,  jEgypt.  p.  219 ;  Herodotus,  ii,  4,  99 ;  Diodo- 
rus, i,  48, 45,  89  (ed.  Wess.  ad  loc) ;  Plutareh,  Ue  Is.  et 
Osir.  p.  8 ;  Perizon,  Orig,  jEgifpt,  c  5 ;  Shuckfiord's  Cost- 
nection,  bk.  iv ;  Bunsen,  uEgypiens  SteUe  tn  der  Weliffe^ 
schichte,  ii,  88-46. — Smith,  Dtct,  of  Class.  Biog.  s.  v.    See 
Eoypt;  Memphis. 

Menesas,  Aunxio  de,  a  Portuguese  prelate  and 
statesman,  was  bom  Jan.  25,  1559.     His  father  had 
directed  the  education  of  king  Sebastian.    Brought  up 
in  the  palace,  he  entered,  contrary  to  his  parenfs  wishes, 
the  convent  of  the  Augustines  at  Lisbon,  Feb.  24, 1574, 
and  finished  his  studies  at  Coimbra.    He  was  appointed 
arehbishop  of  Goa  by  Philip  II,  and  took  possession  of  his 
see  in  September,  1595.  He  convened  a  provincial  synod, 
in  which  useful  reforms  were  established ;  he  organized 
many  missions,  and  evangelized,  among  others,  the  anv- 
age  inhabitiints  of  the  island  ojf  Socotra.    He  devoted 
himself  also  to  the  Christians  of  Abyssinia,  and,  above  all, 
to  those  schismatic  Kestorians  known  under  the  name  of 
'*  Christians  of  St.  Thomas,"  who  have  taken  refuge  for 
centuries  in  the  mountains  of  Malabar.    That  in  which 
the  bishop  of  Cochin,  the  Jesuits,  the  Dominicans,  and 
even  the  disciples  of  St.  Francis  were  unsuccessful,  he 
was  enabled  to  accomplish,  and  aA^r  many  centuries 
of  division  the  Roman  Chureh  received  into  its  bosom 
the  greater  part  of  this  branch  of  the  Christian  family. 
Pope  Clement  testified  to  Meneees  his  satisfaction  by  a 
brief  April  1, 1599.  Meneses  was  subsequently  appointed 
to  the  government  of  the  Indies,  and  performed  the 
duties  of  viceroy  from  May  8, 1606,  to  May  28,  1609. 
He  showed  himself  stem  and  severe  towards  some 
of  the  Mohammedan  princes,  but  tranquillity  at  least 
was  preserved  in  the  Indies  during  his  admimstration. 
He  died  May  8, 1617.     His  memorable  Journey  in  the 
mountains  is  published  under  this  title:  Jomadado 
Arcebispo  de  Goa  D.  AleUco  de  Menezes  qu(mdo/bi  a 
serras  do  Malavar,  em  que  mordo  os  antiguos  Ckrisfaos 
de  8. -Tome  par  Fr.  Antonio  de  Gouvea  (Coimbra,  1G06» 
foL).   There  is  added  generally  to  this  curious  narration  : 
Sinodo  diocesano  de  igrtja  e  hispado  de  antiguos  Ckri^^ 
tads  de  8. -Tome  das  serras  de  Malavar  celebrado  par 
D.  Fr.  Aleixo  de  Menezes  (ibid.  1606;  translated 'into 
Spanish  in  1608  by  Frauds  Mufios).    He  also  wrote  Hio^ 
toire  Orientale  des  grands  progres  de  VEg^ise  eatkoHgne 
en  la  reduction  des  cmciens  Chretiens  dUs  de  St.  Tkoma», 
avee  la  messe  des  anciens  Chritiens  en  r^vichi  d^A  f^tamuUe 
(Bnixelles,  1609, 8vo;  the  translator,  J.  R  de  Glen,  h^ 
unfortunately  left  many  blanks  in  his  version). 
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Barbosa  MachadOi  Bibfiotheca  Lusttafui ;  Temaux-Com- 
pans,  BibUoth.  AtuOiqnB  et  Africaine;  Yeyssi^re  la 
Croze,  Hist,  du  Chriitianiime  da  Indes;  Pedro  Barreto 
lie  Regende,  Trat€uh  dot  VizM-Reit  da  India,  in  MS.  in 
the  Biblioth.  imp.  de  Paris.— Hoefer,  Nmv,  Biog,  Ghte- 
Trale,  xxxiv,  978. 

MeneB'theuB  (MtvtffBtv^  v.  r.  McW<r^«rtc,VuIg. 
Mnestkeus),  the  father  of  Apollonins  (q.  v.),  the  ambas- 
sador of  Antiochas  Epiphanes  to  Ptolemy  Philometor 
{2  Mace  iv,  21). 

Meng.    See  Mencius. 

BSenSB,  A2«ton  Rafakl,  a  distinguished  artist  of 
the  18th  century,  was  bom  at  Aussig,  in  Bohemia,  in 
1728.  His  father,  also  a  painter,  adopted  a  very  cruel 
course  of  treatment  to  his  son,  forcing  him,  at  the  age 
of  »ix  years,  to  draw  the  entire  day  without  other  nour- 
ishment than  a  crust  of  bread  and  a  bottle  of  water,  and 
chastising  him  severely  if  the  task  given  was  unfinished 
in  the  jotted  time.  In  1741,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  he 
was  taken  to  Rome,  where  he  was  employed  in  copying 
the  works  of  Raphael  in  miniature  for  Augustus  III, 
elector  of  Saxony  and  king  of  Poland.  In  1744  he  re- 
turned to  Dresden,  and  was  appointed  court-painter  by 
Augustus,  with  permission  to  return  to  Rome  to  con- 
tinue his  studies.  He  there  painted  several  original  pict- 
ures, among  which  was  a  lovely  Virffin  and  CkiU,  in 
which  the  Virgin  was  painted  from  a  beautiful  peasant- 
f^rl,  of  whom  he  became  so  enamoured  that  he  turned 
Roman  Catholic  for  her  sake  and  married  her.  Soon  after 
this  he  again  returned  to  Dresden,  where  he  remained 
three  yean,  when  the  tyranny  of  bis  father  became  so 
oppressive  that  he  received  permission  from  his  royal 
pstron  to  visit  Rome  again,  in  order  to  execute  his  com- 
mission fur  an  altar-piece  for  the  royal  chapeL  Shortly 
after  his  arrival  he  was  deprived  of  his  pension,  the 
king's  finances  having  suffered  by  the  Seven -Years* 
War;  and  thus  suddenly  thrown  upon  bis  own  resources, 
Mengs  painted  at  bw  prices  for  the  support  of  his  fam- 
ily. In  1754  he  received  an  appointment  as  director  of 
the  new  academy  at  Rome,  and  in  1757  was  employed 
by  the  Celestines  to  paint  the  ceilings  of  the  Church  of 
sL  Euaebio.  In  1761  the  king  of  Spain  invited  Mengs 
to  his  court  at  Madrid,  and  granted  him  a  liberal  pen- 
sion. Here  he  executed,  among  other  works,  a  Descent 
Jrom  the  Cross  and  the  Council  of  the  Gods,  The  air 
of  Spain  proved  detrimental  to  his  health,  and  he  re- 
tamed  to  Rome,  and  was  there  engaged,  immediately 
upon  his  arrival,  by  Clement  XIY,  to  paint  in  the  Vati- 
can a  picture  of  Janus  dictating  to  History ,  and  one  of 
the  Uoijf  FamUy.  One  of  his  finest  productions  is  the 
Xativiiy,  painted  for  the  royal  collection  of  the  king  of 
Spain.  He  died  in  1779.  See  Giobala,  Eloge  historique 
fk  Jfemffs  (1781) ;  Bianconi,  Elogio  storioo  di  R,  Mengs 
( 1780) ;  Spooner,  Biographical  History  of  the  Fins  A  rts 
(X.  r.  1865, 2  vols.  8vo),  vol  ii ;  Chev.  Don  Joseph  Nich- 
olas d'Azara,  The  Works  of  Anthony  Raphael  Mengs 
( Lond.  1 796, 2  vols.  12mo) ;  Kugler's  Hand-book  ofPatnt- 
ing  (tranaL  bv  Waagen,  Lond.  1860, 2  vols.  12mo),  ii,  519, 
521.     (R.M.F.) 

Men!  (Hebw  Meid',  *^3^,  from  ns^,  to  distribute; 
Sept.  rwxV,Vulg.  eo,  L  ^fortuna,  just  mentioned  [see 
Gad]  ;  Aiith.  Vers. "  that  number,"  marg.  **  Meni"),  ap- 
paicntly  an  idol  which  the  captive  Israelites  worshipped 
by  libations  (lectistemia),  after  the  custom  of  the  Bab- 
ylonians (Isa.  Ixvi,  11),  and  probably  symbolical  of  des- 
tiny (a  sense  indicated  by  the  first  clause  of  the  next 
verse),  like  the  Arabic  manan,fate  (from  the  same  root), 
and  tike  Greek  ^otpa,  Pococke  {Specim.  hist,  Arab. 
p.  92)  haa  pointed  out  the  resemblance  to  Mandfy  an 
idol  of  the  ancient  Arabs  (Koran,  Sur.  liii,  19. 20),  "What 
think  ye  of  Allat,  and  Al-Uzzah,  and  Manah,  that  other 
thiid  goddess?"  Manah  was  the  object  of  worship  of 
''the  tribea  of  Hudheyl  and  KuzA'ah,  who  dwelt  be- 
tween Mekkeh  and  £1-Med1neb,  and,  as  some  say,  of 
the  tribea  of  Ows^  EI-KhazraJ,  and  Thaklk  also.  This 
idol  waa  m  large  stone,  demolished  by  one  Saad  in  the 


eighth  year  of  the  flight,  a  year  so  fatal  to  the  idols  of 
Arabia"  (Lane's  Seift-om  the  Kur-^f  pref.  p.  80, 81). 
But  Al-Zamakhshari,  the  commentator  on  the  Koran, 
derives  Manah  from  a  root  signifying  "to  flow,"  be- 
cause of  the  blood  which  flowed  at  the  sacrifices  to  this 
idol,  or,  as  Mill  explains  it,  because  the  ancient  idea  of 
the  moon  was  that  it  was  a  star  full  of  moisture,  with 
which  it  filled  the  sublunary  regions. 

"  That  the  word  is  a  proper  name,  and  abo  the  proper 
name  of  an  object  of  idolatrous  worship  cultivated  by 
the  Jews  in  Babylon,  is  a  supposition  which  there  seems 
no  reas(Ni  to  question,  as  it  is  in  accordance  with  the 
context,  and  has  every  probability  to  recommend  it. 
But  the  identification  of  Meni  with  any  known  heathen 
god  is  still  nncertain.  The  versions  are  at  variance. 
In  the  Sept.  the  word  is  rendered  *  fortune'  or  Muck.* 
The  old  Latin  version  of  the  clause  is  *  impletis  dcemoni 
potionem;'  while  Symmachus  (as  quoted  by  Jerome) 
must  have  had  a  different  reading,  *^S^,  minnif  *  without 
me,'  which  Jerome  interprets  as  signifying  that  the  act 
of  worship  implied  in  the  drink-offering  was  not  per- 
formed for  God,  but  for  the  dssmon  ('ut  doceat  non  sibi 
fieri  sed  diemoni').  The  Targum  of  Jonathan  is  very 
vague — *  and  mingle  cups  for  their  idols ;'  and  the  S}n> 
iac  translators  either  omit  the  word  altogether,  or  had  a 
different  reading,  perhaps  iisb,  IdmSf  *  for  them.'  Some 
variation  of  the  same  land  apparently  gave  rise  to  the 
super  earn  of  the  Vulgate,  referring  to  the  *  table*  men- 
tioned in  the  first  clause  of  the  verse.  From  the  old 
versions  we  come  to  the  commentators,  and  their  judg- 
ments are  equally  conflicting.  Jerome  (Comm,  in  Es, 
Ixv,  11)  illustrates  the  passage  by  reference  to  an  an- 
cient idolatrous  custom  which  prevailed  in  £g}'pt,  and 
especiaUy  at  Alexandria,  on  the  last  day  of  the  last 
month  of  the  year,  of  placing  a  table  covered  with  dishes 
of  various  kinds,  and  a  cup  mixed  with  mead,  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  fertility  of  the  past  year,  or  as  an 
omen  of  that  which  was  to  come  (comp.  Virgil,  yEn.  ii, 
768).  But  he  gives  no  clue  to  the  identification  of 
Meni,  and  his  explanation  is  evidently  suggested  by  the 
renderings  of  the  Sept.  and  the  old  Latin  version ;  the 
former,  as  he  quotes  them,  translating  Gad  by  'fortune,' 
and  Meni  by  *  daemon,'  in  which  they  are  followed  by 
the  latter.  In  the  later  mythology  of  Egypt,  as  we 
learn  from  Macrobius  {Saturn,  i,  19),  Aaifuav  and  Tvxn 
were  two  of  the  four  deities  who  presided  over  birth, 
and  represented  respectively  the  Sun  and  Moon.  A 
passage  quoted  by  Selden  (De  Dis  Syris,  i,  c.  1)  from 
a  MS.  of  Vettius  Valens  of  Antioch,  an  ancient  astrol- 
oger, goes  also  to  prove  that  in  the  astrological  lan- 
guage of  his  day  the  sun  and  moon  were  indicated  by 
Saifiutv  and  TvxHt  ^  being  the  arbiters  of  human  des- 
tiny. This  circumstance,  coupled  with  the  similarity 
between  Meni  and  Mrjv  or  M^vi;,  the  ancient  name  for 
the  moon,  has  induced  the  majority  of  commentators  to 
conclude  that  Meni  is  the  Moon  god  or  goddess,  the 
Deus  LunuSf  or  Dea  Luna  of  the  Romans;  masculine  as 
regards  the  earth  which  she  illumines  (terrcs  maritus), 
feminine  with  respect  to  the  sun  (solis  uxor),  from 
whom  she  receives  her  light.  This  twofold  character 
of  the  moon  is  thought  by  David  Mill  to  be  indicated 
in  the  two  names  Gad  and  Meni,  the  former  feminine, 
the  latter  masculine  (Diss,  v,  §  23);  but  as  both  are 
masculine  in  Hebrew,  bis  speculation  falls  to  the  ground. 
Le  Moyne,  on  the  other  hand,  regarded  both  words  as 
denoting  the  sun,  and  his  double  worship  among  the 
Egyptians :  Gad  is  then  the  goat  of  Mendes,  and  Meni 
=Mnevis  worshipped  at  Heliopolis.  The  opinion  of 
Huetius  that  the  Meni  of  Isaiah  and  the  Mtjv  of  Strabo 
(xii,  c  81)  both  denoted  the  sun,  was  refuted  by  Vi- 
tringa  and  others.  Among  those  who  have  interpreted 
the  word  literally  '  number*  may  be  reckoned  Jarchi  and 
Abarbanel,  who  understand  by  it  the  *  number*  of  the 
priests  that  formed  the  company  of  revellers  at  the  feast, 
and  later  Hoheisel  {Obs,  ad,  diffic,  Jes,  loca,  p.  849)  fol- 
lowed in  the  same  track.     Kimchi,  in  his  note  on  Isa. 
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Irr,  1 1,  says  of  Heni, '  It  ia  a  star,  and  aome  interpret  it 
of  the  stare  which  are  numbered^  and  they  are  the  seven 
stars  of  motioDi'  L  e.  the  planets.  Baxtorf  {Lex,  Hebr,) 
applies  it  to  the  'number*  of  the  stars  which  were  wor- 
shipped as  gods;  Schindler  (JLex.  PtntagL)  to  the  ' num- 
ber and  multitude'  of  the  idols,  while  according  to  oth- 
ers it  refen  to '  Mercury,  the  god  of  numbers ;'  all  which 
are  mere  conjectures,  quot  hommu,  tot  saUentia,  and 
take  their  origin  from  the  play  upon  the  word  Meni, 
which  is  found  in  the  verse  next  following  that  in  which 
it  ocoure  (<  therefore  will  I  number  [*^n*^9^tl,ii-in^'(Ai] 
you  to  the  sword*),  and  which  is  supposed  to  point  to 
its  derivation  from  the  verb  nSS,  mdnSA,  to  number. 
But  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Noah,  as  given  in  Gen.  v, 
29,  shows  that  such  plays  upon  words  are  not  to  be  de- 
pended upon  as  the  bases  of  etymology.  On  the  sup- 
position, howevcf ,  that  in  this  case  the  etymology  of 
Meni  is  really  indicated,  its  meaning  is  still  uncertain. 
Those  who  underetand  by  it  the  moon,  derive  an  argu- 
ment for  their  theory  from  the  fact  that  anciently  years 
were  numbered  by  the  courses  of  the  moon"  (Smith). 

The  fact  of  Meni  being  a  Babylonian  god  rendera  it 
probable  that  some  planet  was  worshipped  under  this 
name:  but  there  is  much  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the 
particular  planet  to  which  the  designation  of  destiny 
would  be  most  applicable  (see  Lakemacher,  Ohaerv.  phi- 
loL  iv,  18  sq. ;  David  Mill's  dissL  on  the  subject  in  his 
Dissert,  iekdcB,  p.  81-182).  MUnter  oonsiden  it  to  be 
Venue  (see  Gesenius,  Commjeni,  ad  loc.),  as  the  lesser 
star  of  good  fortune  (the  Nanma  of  the  Persians  [2  Mace, 
i,  13]  or  Anatie  [Strabo,  xv,  733]  of  the  Armenians  [xi, 
532;  xii,  &59]) ;  Ewald  takes  it  to  be  Saturn^  the  chief 
dispenser  of  evil  influences ;  and  Movere  {Pkdnic,  i,  650) 
has  returned  to  the  old  opinion  that  Meni  is  the  moon, 
which  was  also  supposed  to  be  an  arbitress  of  fortune : 
the  best  arguments  for  which  last  view  are  collected  by 
Vitringa  (ad  loc.).  It  also  deserves  notice  that  there 
are  some,  among  whom  is  Hitzig,  who  consider  Gad  and 
Meni  to  be  names  for  one  and  the  same  god,  and  who 
chiefly  differ  as  to  whether  the  sun  or  the  moon  is  the 
god  intended.  It  would  seem  on  the  whole  that,  in  the 
passage  under  consideration,  the  prophet  reproaches  the 
idolatrous  Jews  with  setting  up  a  table  to  Fortune,  and 
with  making  libations  to  Fate ;  and  Jerome  (ad  loc) 
observes  that  it  was  the  custom  as  late  as  his  time,  in 
all  cities,  especially  in  Fgypt,  to  set  tables  before  the 
gods,  and  furnish  them  with  various  luxurious  articles 
of  food,  and  with  goblets  containing  a  mixture  of  new 
wine,  on  the  last  day  of  the  month  and  of  the  j'ear,  and 
that  the  people  drew  omens  from  them  in  respect  to  the 
fruitfulness  of  the  year ;  but  in  honor  of  what  god  these 
things  were  done  he  does  not  state.  Numerous  exam- 
ples of  this  practice  occur  on  the  monuments  of  Egypt 
(Wilkinson,  Anc  Eg.  i,  265).     See  Gad. 

Menifee,  Quinn  M.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  son  of  Hon.  William  Menifee, 
was  a  native  of  Texas.  He  flrst  studied  law,  and  took 
his  place  at  the  bar  with  a  good  prospect  of  success  in 
that  profession.  At  the  call  of  duty,  however,  he  relin- 
quished the  practice  of  jurisprudence,  and  entered  the 
Methodist  itinerancy  in  1857.  During  the  war  he  served, 
for  nearly  two  years,  as  a  private  soldier  in  the  army  of 
Virginia,  losing  a  leg  at  the  battle  of  Sharpeburg.  Af- 
ter the  restoration  of  peace  he  entered  upon  minis- 
terial work  in  Texas,  and  there  labored  faithfully  till 
his  death  in  1867.  ''  Quinn  Menifee  was  a  young  man 
of  noble  and  generous  impulses,  a  high-toned  gentle- 
man, and  a  pure-minded  Christian.  .  .  .  Notwithstand- 
ing the  loss  of  one  of  his  limbs,  his  friends  predicted  for 
him  a  useful  and  successful  career  in  the  ministry.  But 
his  sun  of  life  went  down  ere  it  had  reached  its  merid- 
ian."—Thrall,  Hist.  o/Meth.  in  Texas,  p.  164. 

Menippus,  one  of  the  most  noted  Cynic  philoso- 
phers, was  bom  at  Gadara,  in  Cosle-Syria,  in  the  first 
century  B.C  He  was  originally  a  slave,  but  afterwards 
became  one  of  the  pupils  of  Diogenes.    He  satirized  the 


philosophers  of  his  time  in  such  severe  tenns  that  the 
most  bitter  satires  were  afterwards  denominated  Menip- 
peao.  Lndan  pronounces  him  "  the  greatest  snarier  and 
snapper  among  the  old  dogs'*  (the  Cynics),  and  in  bis 
"  Dialogues  of  the  Dead"  makes  Diogenes  describe  him 
as  an  old  bald-headed  man,  in  a  tattered  cloak,  inces- 
santly ridiculing  the  pedantry  of  his  brother  philoso- 
phers. He  was  the  author  of  thirteen  treatises,  which 
contained,  we  are  tdd,  nothing  serious,  but  were  filled 
with  cutting  sarcasms.  These  works  are  all  lost,  but 
we  have  fragments  of  Varro's  Saturm  Men^pece,  writ- 
ten in  imitation  of  Meiuppua.  According  to  Diogenes 
(vi,  101),  these  works  were  entitled  as  follows :  Necvia, 
Aia^Kai,  'EvurroXal,  etc.  He  amassed  great  wealth 
as  a  usurer,  but,  having  been  cheated  out  of  all  of  it. 
was  so  mortified  that  be  strangled  himself. — Smith, 
Diet,  of  Clou,  Biog.  s.  v. 

Menius  (or  Menlg),  Justus,  an  eminent  German 
theologian  of  the  Reformation  period,  noted  for  his  part  , 
in  the  spread  of  the  Protestant  doctrines,  was  bom  at 
Fulda  Dec  13, 1499.  He  studied  for  the  Church,  and 
intended  to  become  a.  monastic  in  order  to  serve  the 
cause  of  Bome  the  more  faithfuUy,  but,  while  living  as 
deacon  at  Meilberg,  he  was  made  acquainted  with  the 
doctrines  of  Luther,  and  he  became  so  interested  in  the 
reformatory  movement  that  he  decided  to  go  to  the 
veiy  stronghold  of  the  heretics  and  judge  for  himself. 
He  accordingly  set  out  for  Wittenberg  to  hear  Luther 
preach,  and  while  there  was  made  a  convert  to  the  new 
cause,  and  at  once  identified  himself  with  the  Protes- 
tants. In  1546  he  was  made  ecclesiastical  superintend- 
ent of  Gotha,  and  afterwards  he  became  pastor  of  St. 
Thomas's  Church  at  Leipsic,  which  situation  he  retained 
until  his  death,  Aug.  11, 1588.  Menius  was  a  devoted 
friend  of  Luther,  whom  he  accompanied  to  the  Colloquy 
of  Marburg  (q.  v.),  and  in  1532  he  signed  the  articles  of 
Smalcald  (q.  v.).  Together  with  George  Spalatin,  Cru- 
ciger,  Myoonius,  and  John  Webem,  he  drew* up  the  first 
ecclesiastical  ritual  used  in  Saxony.  Among  his  works, 
we  notice  Commentaria  in  lib.  S(tmutlis  et  A  eta  Aposto^ 
lorum  (Wittenb.  1532,  8vo)  i—Sepvbvra  Lutkeri  (1638, 
4to) :  -  Vom  Geist  d,  Wiederiduffer  (Wittenb.  1544, 4to) : 
—  Vond.NothtDehr  (Wittenb.  1647, 8vo)  .r-I/istorica  De- 
scriptio  de,  Beilo  Goihico  (1568, 8vo).  See  Motschmann, 
Erfordia  Literata ;  Albrecht,  Sdchsische  Kirchtngtsck. 
i,  806;  Tentzel,  SuppL  Reliqua  Hist.  Gothanct,  p.  787; 
Schmidt,  Justus  Menius,  der  Reformaior  Thwingens 
(1867,  2  vols.  8vo);  Jahrh.  deuisch.  Theol.  1870,  No.  iv : 
Herzog,  Real-Encyldop&die,  ix,  325  sq. 

Menken,  Gottpribd,  D.D.,  an  eminent  German 
ftotestant  divine,  was  bom  at  Bremen  May  29, 1768. 
His  early  education  was  somewhat  imperfect,  from  want 
of  means,  but  in  1788  he  entered  the  University  of  Jena, 
bringing  with  him  only  his  Bible,  a  lexicon,  and  the 
works  of  Jacob  Bohme.  The  rationalistic  tendency 
which  prevailed  in  the  Grerman  universities  at  that  time 
was  thoroughly  repugnant  to  his  nature,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  give  himself  to  a  close  and  quiet  study  of  bin 
Bible,  and  of  those  languages  which  could  assist  him  in 
that  object,  leaving  entirely  aside  the  divers  purely  the- 
ological systems.  He  wrote  at  the  time  a  number  of 
essays  and  expositions,  which,  however,  not  being  satis- 
fied with  them,  he  afterwards  destroyed  at  Wetzlar,  with 
the  exception  of  some  valuable  pieces  forming  one  vol- 
ume of  about  150  pages.  In  1790  he  went  to  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Duisburg,  where  he  found  the  same  general 
tendency  prevailing  as  at  Jena.  He  met,  however,  with 
some  kindred  spirits,  such  as  Achelis  (f  judge  at  Duis- 
burg in  1857)  and  Schlechtendal,  earnest  evangciical 
men,  with  whom  he  formed  a  fnendship  which  lasted 
all  his  life.  About  1791  he  became  an  inmate  in  the 
family  of  the  rector,  Fr.  A.  Hasenkamp,  whose  example 
and  precepts  appear  to  have  exerted  a  lasting  inflnence 
over  him.  In  1794  he  became  assistant  preacher  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main ;  in  1796,  pastor  of  the  Protes- 
tant Church  at  Wetzlar;  removed  in  the  same  capacity 
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to  Bremen  in  1802,  and  died  there  June  1, 1881.  He 
was  a  great  admirer  of  Bengel,  and  opposed  not  only* 
Wolf  and  Baumgarten's  viewg,  but  also  those  of  such 
men  as  Lavmter,  Pfenninger,  HAfeli,  Stolz,  Ewald,  and 
Yang  Stilling,  whom  be  accused  of  conceding  too  much 
to  the  philosophical  notions  of  the  times.  Among  his 
nttmeroos  works  we  notice  BeUrag  s.  DSmonologie,  ader 
Wideriegung  tL  exegetUcken  A  ^{ftdite  d  jGT.  Frof,  Grimm 
(Frankf.  and  Leips.  1798)  :>-  Ueber  OlSck  u,  Sieg  d.  Gott- 
loiem  (Frankf.  and  Leips.  1795)^  both  of  which  were 
published  anonymously : — CkrisUiehe  Homilun  (Nurenb. 
1798):--^0lf«  8amm£tng  (1802)  '.—ffomilien  U,  d,  Pn- 
pka€n£Wu(l90i):---Predigten(lS'iS).  After  hU  death 
there  appeared  LetzU  Sammhtng  tArisUicher  PredigUn 
(Cologne,  1847) : — Anlatttng  z.  eigenm  UnterruJU  m  d, 
Wakrkekm  d,  HaHgm  Sckrift  (Frankf.  1806;  2d  edit. 
1825)  i—Leit/aden  s.  Unierrichl  f.  Confirmanden  (1817 ; 
8dedit.l826).  See08iander(J.E.),intheraf6M^erZ«fe- 
tekriffj  1832,  voL  H ;  also,  separately,  Menken  alt  Schrift- 
tfeUer  (Bremen,  18B2) ;  Henog,  Seal'Enctfhiopddief  ix, 
328  sq.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Mexmander,  Carl  Frrdrik,  a  learned  Swedish 
prelate,  was  bom  July  19, 1712,  at  Stockholm.  After 
having  been  bishop  of  Abo,  in  Finland,  he  was  called  to 
teach  physics  at  the  University  of  Upsala.  Towards 
the  dose  of  his  life  he  was  made  archbishop  of  that 
dty.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Upsala,  in  which  city  he  died  May  22, 1786.  He  wrote 
De  Usu  Logioes  m  hittoria  (Abo,  1748) : — De  Ophio- 
latria  GtntiHttm  (ibid.  1752, 4to)  :—De  Synodis  Aboensi- 
hus  (ibid.  1773,  4to) ;  and  many  papers  on  arcbieology 
inserted  in  the  coUection  of  the  society  of  Upsala. — 
Hoefer,  Nohv,  Biog,  GSnercUe,  s.  v. 

Mennas,  a  patriarch  of  the  Eastern  Church,  flour- 
ifhed  in  the  first  half  of  the  6th  centurv.  He  was  for 
a  time  superintendent  of  the  great  hospital  "Holy  Sam- 
son,** at  Constantinople.  In  536  he  became  patriarch 
4if  that  city  by  the  choice  of  the  emperor  Justinian  and 
the  clergy,  to  supersede  the  Monophysite  Antimus  I, 
who  had  left  his  episcopal  seat  at  Trapezunt,  and  had 
usurped  the  patriarchal  dignity.  Mennas  was  the  first 
among  Oriental  patriarchs  who  was  consecrated  as 
bishop  by  a  Roman  pope  (March  18,  563)  (see  Labbe, 
CondL  ooL 47  sq. :  also  Baronius,  ArmaL  ad  ann.  536,  n. 
27 ;  Pagi,  Critica,  ad  ann.  536,  n.  6).  Mennas  attended 
quietly  to  his  duties  at  the  Church  of  Constantinople 
till  the  war  of  the  "Three  CThapters"  broke  out -and  in- 
volved him  [see  Chapters,  Three],  and  finally  brought 
about  hia  deposition  from  Rome,  because  of  his  adhe- 
sion to  the  side  of  the  emperor  against  the  Roman 
pontifll  In  this  trying  hour  Mennas  displayed  a  most 
amiable  disposition,  and  acted  the  part  of  a  truly  hon- 
orable man.  He  bowed  submissively  to  the  severe 
decision  of  the  pope,  and  even  used  his  influence  to 
persuade  the  other  bishops  of  the  Eastern  Church,  who 
had  sufTered  like  him  the  displeasure  of  the  papal  vice- 
gerent, to  bear  patiently  with  the  holy  father  and  to 
approve  his  decisions,  and  to  revoke  their  previous  iqp- 
pioval  of  the  imperial  decrees  (Hardouin,  iii,  10 ;  Labl^ 
V,  338).  Mennas  soon  after  died,  August,  552.  He 
had  prended  over  the  Church  of  Constantinople  for 
sixteen  years  and  six  months.  He  is  commemorated 
in  the  I^tin  Martyrologium  Aug.  25,  and  in  the  Greek 
Menologium  Aug.  24^  A  pretty  full  account  of  the  life 
r»f  Mennas  is  furnished  both  in  the  Latin  and  Greek 
Martgrologies  under  the  dates  of  commemoration.  See 
also  Wetzer  und  Welte,  Kirchen-Lexibon,  vii,  57. 

Man  no,  Sihon,  one  of  the  ^shining  lights"  of  the 
16th  centnry,  a  Reformer  whose  apostolic  spirit  and 
labors  have  thus  far  failed  to  receive  the  recognition 
they  deserve,  probably  because  of  the  relation  he  sus- 
tained to  that  peculiar  sect  of  Christians  called  after 
him,  Meimomlei  (q.  v.). 

Life^ — ^The  early  Ustory  of  Menno  is  somewhat  ob- 
scured ;  it  has  not  yet  been  definitely  determined  when 
he  was  bom.    The  year  generally  fixed  upon  is  1498; 


his  friends  of  the  Netherlands  believe  it  to  have  oo» 
curred  in  1496,  but  (jObel,  the  noted  German  Church 
historian,  holds  that  Menno  saw  the  light  of  day  in 
1605  (Getch,  d.  ehridL  Leberu  ta  d.  Ahein,  Westph.  evern^ 
geL  Kirche,  i,  191).  His  native  place  was  the  little  vil- 
lage of  Witmarsum,  in  Friesland.  He  was  reared  and 
educated  under  the  influence  of  the  Church,  and  finally 
decided  to  devote  his  Ufa  to  her  service.  In  1524  he 
took  orders  as  priest,  and  was  located  at  the  village  of 
Pingium.  His  religious  condition  at  this  time  was 
anything  but  desirable.  **He  was,"  we  are  told,  "in 
utter  darkness  of  mind  and  worldliness  of  spirit,  yet  not 
without  some  tenderness  of  conscience  and  apparent 
piety."  In  1580  he  was  induced  to  exsmine  the  New 
Testament  with  diligence,  in  consequence  of  doubts  con- 
cerning transubetantiation.  He  now  became  through 
grace  gradually  enlightened,  his  preaching  changed, 
and  he  was  called  by  some  an  evangelical  prAcher, 
though  he  says  of  himself,  **  At  that  time  the  world 
loved  me,  and  I  the  world."  His  preaching  focmd  fisvor . 
among  the  people,  and  he  gained  daily  in  popularity. 
In  1531  finally  came  the  turning-point  which  resulted 
in  his  departure  from  the  mother  Church.  In  this  year 
he  witnessed  the  martyrdom  of  Sieke  Snyder,  at  Leeu- 
warden,  for  Anabaptism.  This  severity  towards  one  who 
had  dared  to  differ  for  conscience  sake  rather  enlisted 
his  sympathy,  roused  him  to  a  similar  inquiry  oonoem- 
ing  the  sacrament  of  Baptinoj  and  resulted  in  his  em- 
bracing the  views  of  the  persecuted  Baptists,  though  he 
for  several  years  struggled  to  suppress  his  secret  con- 
victions, on  account  of  the  odium  and  suffering  which  the 
avowal  must  incur.  '*  By  the  gracious  favor  of  God," 
he  observes,  "  I  have  acquired  my  knowledge,  as  well 
of  baptism  as  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  through  the  enlight- 
ening of  the  Holy  Spirit,  attendant  on  my  much  read- 
ing and  contempiatuig  the  Scriptures,  and  not  through 
the  efforts  and  means  of  seducing  sects,  as  I  am  ac- 
cused." 

Mosheim  has  taken  advantage  of  this  hesitating 
course  on  the  part  of  Menno  after  his  conversion  to  the 
cause  of  the  Anabaptists,  and  has  accused  our  subject 
of  duplicity,  as  guilty  of  having  held  ^  clandestine  in- 
tercourse with  the  Anabaptists"  until  he  found  it  con- 
venient **  to  throw  off  the  mask."  This,  however,  is 
unjust  and  crueL  Menno  was  never  truly  an  Ana- 
baptist. He  never  sympathized  with  the  excesses  com- 
mitted at  Mtinster  and  elsewhere  (for  he  actually  pub- 
lished a  severe  censure  against  the  erroneous  opinions 
and  vile  practices  of  John  of  Leyden  in  1685),  and  his 
views  of  baptism  were  so  peculiar  that  to  this  day  the 
Meimomtea  stand  alone  in  their  mode  of  observing  this 
sacrament  The  only  thing  he  held  in  common  with 
the  Anabaptists  was  opposition  to  infant  baptism.  Men- 
no,  however,  associated  quite  freely  with  the  Anabap- 
tists, and  exerted  a  most  salutary  influence  over  them, 
making  many  friends  among  that  sect.  In  1537  he 
was  actually  invited  by  a  number  of  Anabaptists  of 
Groningen  to  assume  among  them  the  rank  and  func- 
tions of  a  public  teacher;  and  as  he  looked  upon  the 
persons  who  made  this  proposal  as  exempt  from  the 
fanatical  frenzy  of  their  brethren  at  MUnster,  he  yield- 
ed to  their  entreaties.  His  conversion  from  Romanism 
he  himself  alludes  to  in  the  following  strain :"  I  be- 
sought my  God  with  sighing  and  tears  that  to  me,  a 
troubled  sinner,  he  would  grant  the  gift  of  his  grace; 
that  he  would  endue  me  with  wisdom,  spirit,  frankness, 
and  manly  fortitude,  so  that  I  might  preach  his  worthy 
name  and  holy  word  unadulterated,  and  proclaim  his 
'truth  to  his  praise.  At  length  the  great  and  gracions 
Lord,  perhaps  after  the  course  of  nine  months,  extended 
to  me  his  fatherly  spirit,  help,  and  mighty  hand,  so  that 
I  freely  abandoned  at  once  my  character,  honor,  and 
fame,  which  I  had  among  men,  as  also  my  antichris- 
tian  abominations,  mass,  infant  baptism,  loose  and  care- 
less life,  and  all,  and  put  myself  willingly  in  all  trouble 
and  poverty  under  the  pressing  cross  of  Christ  my  Lord. 
In  my  weakness  I  feared  God;  I  sought  pious  pec^e, 
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and  of  these  I  found  some^  though  few,  in  good  zeal  and 
doctrine.  I  disputed  with  the  perverted,  and  some  I 
gained  through  God's  help  and  power,  and  led  them  by 
his  word  to  the  Lord  Christ;  but  the  stiff-necked  and 
obdurate  I  commended  to  the  Lord.  Thus  has  the  gra- 
cious Lord  drawn  me,  through  the  free  favor  of  his 
great  grace.  He  first  stirred  in  my  heart ;  he  has  given 
me  a  new  mind ;  he  has  humbled  me  in  his  fear;  he  has 
led  me  from  the  way  of  death,  and,  through  mere  meroy, 
has  called  me  upon  the  narrow  path  of  life  into  the  com- 
pany of  the  saints.  To  him  be  praise  forever.  Amen." 
According  to  Van  Oosterzee  (in  Herzog's  ReaUEncykUh- 
pddiey  ix,  339  sq.),  Memio  was  led  to  separation  from 
Kome  by  the  cruel  treatment  of  the  Anabaptists  in  1685. 
Many  of  the  sufferers  at  this  time  had  been  hearers  of 
the  word  of  God  as  dispensed  by  Menno,  and  had  been 
made  disciples  of  the  new  sect  by  his  declarations  against 
infaiA  baptism  and  the  opinion  of  a  ''real  presence"  in 
the  EucharisL  Indeed,  his  own  brother  had  suffered  a 
mart3rr'8  death  on  this  occasion,  and  this  may  have  con- 
tributed in  no  small  measure  to  the  decided  step  which 
Menno  took  shortly  after. 

With  Menno's  appointment  to  the  ministry  of  a  class 
of  '*  Anabaptists"  at  Groningen  opens  the  most  event- 
ful period  of  his  life's  work.  His  withdrawal  from  the 
Church  of  Borne  relieved  him  of  the  vow  of  celibacy, 
and  he  made  haste  to  select  a  companion  for  life,  by 
whom  he  had  several  children.  All  these  things  would 
make  it  appear  that  Menno  settled  quietly  at  Gronin- 
gen, and  there  enjoyed  life's  ease.  But  this  is  not  the 
record  of  Simon  Menno.  Anxious  to  spread  the  Re- 
formed doctrines,  and  more  especially  his  own  peculiar 
views  of  the  Bible's  teachings,  he  travelled  constantly 
far  and  near.  He  visited  not  only  all  Friesland,  but 
traversed  Holland  and  Germany,  determined  to  make 
new  converts,  and  to  organize  and  unite  the  scattered 
members  of  the  Anabaptists  into  his  own  fold.  Al- 
though oftentimes  exposed  to  persecution,  he  neverthe- 
less continued  steadfast  in  the  work.  When  he  found 
it  impossible  to  remain  any  longer  in  Friesland  he  re- 
moved to  Wismar;  finally  he  settled  at  Oldeslohe,  in 
Holstein,  where  be  was  granted  not  only  protection,  but 
even  encouragement,  and  was  allowed  to  establish  a 
printingrpress  for  the  diffusion  of  his  religious  opinions. 
There.he  died,  January  13, 1561,  in  the  satisfaction  of 
having  gathered  a  large  and  flourishing  sect,  which  con- 
tinues to  this  day.     See  MKiTNoniTES. 

Menno  as  a  Protesiani, — Mosheim  (Ecde$,  HitU  16th 
cenUm*;)  thus  speaks  of  Menno.*s  labors  after  his  es- 
tablishment at  Groningen  as  a.  Protestant  minister: 
"  East  and  West  Friesland,  with  the  province  of  Gron- 
ingen, were  first  visited  by  this  .zealous  apostle  of  the 
Anabaptists;  whence  he  directed  his  course  into  Hol- 
land, Guelderland,  Brabant,  and  Westphalia ;  continued 
it  through  the  German  provinces  that  lie  on  the  coast 
of  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  penetrated  so  far  as  Livonia.  In 
all  these  places  his  ministerial  labors  were  attended  with 
remarkable  success,  and  added  to  his  sect  a  prodigious 
number  of  followers.  Hence  he  is  deservedly  considered 
as  the  common  chief  of  almost  all  the  Anabaptists,  and 
the  parent  of  the  sect  that  still  subsists  under  that  de- 
nomination." As  Mosheim  persists  in  mentioning  Men- 
no  in  connection  with  the  Aiiabaptista,  and  as  the  pub- 
lic is  prejudiced  against  all  who  were  known  under  that 
name,  we  think  it  but  just  to  insert  here  Menno's  own 
account  of  his  labors:  ''Through  our  feeble  service, 
teaching,  and  simple  writing,  with  the  careful  deport- 
ment, labor,  and  help  of  our  faithful  brethren,  the  great 
and  mighty  God  has  made  so  known  and  public,  in 
many  cities  and  lands,  the  word  of  true  repentance,  the 
word  of  his  grace  and  power,  together  with  the  whole- 
some use  of  his  holy  sacraments,  and  has  given  such 
growth  to  his  churches,  and  endued  them  with  such  in- 
vincible strength,  that  not  only  many  proud,  stout 
hearts  have  become  humble,  the  impure  chaste,  the 
drunken  temperate,  the  covetous  liberal,  the  cruel  kind, 
the  godless  godly,  but  also,  for  the  testimony  which 


they  bear,  they  faithfully  give  up  their  property  to  con- 
fiscation, and  their  bodies  to  torture  and  to  death ;  as 
has  occurred  again  and  again  to  the  present  hour. 
These  can  be  no  fruits  nor  marks  of  false  doctrine  (with 
that  God  does  not  oo-operate) ;  nor  under  such  oppres- 
uon  and  mLaeiy  could  any^iing  have  stood  so  long 
were  it  not  the  power  and  word  of  the  Almighty.  See, 
this  is  our  calling,  doctrine,  and  fruit  of  our  service,  for 
which  we  are  so  horribly  calumniated,  and  persecuted 
with  so  much  enmity.  Whether  all  the  propheta,  apos- 
tles, and  true  servants  of  God  did  not  through  their 
service  also  produce  the  like  fruits,  we  would  gladly  let 
all  the  pious  judge.  He  who  bought  me  with  the  blood 
of  his  love,  and  called  me  to  his  service,  unworthy  as  I 
am,  searches  me,  and  knows  that  I  seek  neither  gold  and 
goods,  nor  luxury,  n<»-  ease  on  earth,  but  only  my  Lord's 
glory,  my  salvation,  and  the  souls  of  many  immortals. 
Wherefore  I  have  had,  now  the  eighteenth  year,  to  en- 
dure so  excessive  anxiety,  oppression,  trouble,  sorrow, 
and  persecution,  with  my  poor,  feeble  wife  and  little  off- 
spring, that  I  have  stood  in  jeopardy  of  my  life  and  in 
many  a  fear.  Yes,  while  the  priests  lie  on  soft  beda  and 
cushions,  we  must  hide  ourselves  commonly  in  secret 
comers.  While  they  at  all  nuptials  and  christenings, 
and  other  times,  make  themselves  meny  in  public  with 
fifes,  drums,  and  various  kinds  of  music,  we  must  look 
out  fur  every  dog,  lest  he  be  one  employed  to  cateh  a& 
Instead  of  being  greeted  by  all  as  doctors  and  masters, 
we  must  be  called  Anabaptists,  clandestine  holders-forth, 
deceivers,  and  heretics.  In  short,  while  for  their  serv- 
ices they  are  rewarded  in  princely  style,  with  great 
emoluments  and  good  days,  our  reward  and  portion 
must  be  fire,  sword,  and  death.  What  now  I,  and  my 
true  coadjutors  in  this  very  difficult,  hazardous  sei^-ice, 
have  sought,  or  could  have  sought,  sll  the  well-disposed 
may  easily  estimate  from  the  work  itself  and  its  fruit. 
I  wiU  then  humbly  entreat  the  futhful  and  candid  read- 
er once  more,  for  Jesus's  sake,  to  receive  in  love  this  my 
forced  acknowledgment  of  my  enlightening,  and  make 
of  it  a  suitable  application.  I  have  presented  it  out  of 
great  necessity,  that  the  pious  reader  may  know  how  it 
has  happened,  since  I  am  on  all  sides  calumniated  and 
falsely  accused,  as  if  I  were  ordained  and  called  to  thift 
service  by  a  seditious  and  misleading  sect  Let  him 
that  fears  God  read  and  judge." 

In  the  article  A3(abapti8ts  we  have  already  allcded 
to  the  general  mistake  of  supponng  that  all  Anabaptists 
were  ^gaged  in  the  MUnster  excesses,  and  that  usually 
persons  fail  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  sober 
Christians  and  the  worst  fanatics  of  the  party.  In  our 
sketch  of  the  life  and  labors  of  David  Joris  (q.  v.),  we 
had  occasion  to  point  out  the  earnestness  which  charac- 
terized his  followers  of  the  "Anabaptists;"  but  it  is  in 
this  place  that  we  would  enlist  our  reader's  attention  to 
the  injustice  of  suffering  a  whole  sect  to  be  despised 
and  forsaken  because  of  the  faults  of  a  few  who  mav 
have  secured  membership  in  order  to  make  their  relig- 
ious garb  a  stepping-stone  to  abused  power.  The  two 
large  Protestant  bodies  of  Lutheran  and  Reformed  have 
always  been  characterized  by  jealousy  towards  any  new- 
sects,  and  have  quickly  charged  their  weaker  rivals  with 
all  the  infirmities  which  flesh  is  heir  to,  if  any  one  mem- 
ber of  the  new  comers  was  open  to  criticism.  Even  in 
our  very  day  the  Methodists  and  Baptists  sufSer  more 
or  less  persecution  from  the  communicants  of  the  State 
churches  in  Germany ;  how  much  more  likely  in  those 
days  of  the  16th  century,  when  first  the  iron  hold  of  the 
papacy,  which  had  cramped  the  Church  for  ages,  wan 
suddenly  relaxing.  From  all  the  sources  now  at  our 
command,  we  gather  the  fact  that  Menno  was  a  gentle, 
earnest,  modest  man,  of  a  spiritual  nature,  with  no  trace 
about  biro  of  wild  fanaUdam ;  ready  to  encourage  ail 
that  was  noUe,  pure,  and  good  in  his  fellow-men,  con- 
stantly reproving  those  of  his  foUowera  who  appeared 
guilty  of  misdemeanors  of  any  sort  Flourishing  in  the 
Reformation  period,  he  was  frequently  involved  in  con- 
trovenies ;  thus  in  1543  he  was  visited  bv  the  celebrated 
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John  It  Lasko,  who  was  determined  to  draw  Menno  into 
the  party  of  tiie  Reformed  or  Lutherans.  For  three  or 
four  days  the  two  eminent  divines  held  public  disputar 
tions  upon  Christ's  huoumity»  infant  baptism,  etc,  etc, 
but  80  gentle  was  Menno  in  his  manner  that  at  the  close 
of  the  controveny  the  two  combatants  parted  in  peace, 
promising  good-will  towards  each  other.  In  15d0  he 
published  a  special  tract  to  defend  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  against  the  Unitarians,  who  were  coming  to  his 
country  <h>m  Italy  and  Switzerland;  in  1552,  A  ihorvugh 
Corfeuicn  an  IHtptUed  PomU^  for  the  use  of  other  relig- 
ious bodies  than  hb  own. 

RenU  ofMamo'*  Labors. — ^The  whole  system  of  the- 
ology as  taught  by  Simon  Menno  presents  few,  if  any, 
new  developments.  In  his  controversies  with  John  k 
Lssko  and  Micronius,  he  confessed  a  peculiar  Ghristolo- 
gy.  He  did  not  believe  in  a  Son  mniared  and  divided 
into  two  persons  {^xerttuckeU  oder  zertheiU  ")  of  a  human 
and  divine  nature.  He  confessed  one  and  the  same  Son 
and  Only-begotten,  who  in  his  very  flesh  is  the  God- 
Logos,  who  iu  his  flesh  came  down  from  heaven,  and  in 
very  flesh  became  man.  He  believed  that  Christ^  in  this 
way,  was  bom  in  Maiy,  but  not  q/*  Mary ;  that  he  be- 
eame  flesh,  and  was  made  man,  without  taking  upon 
him  Mazy*s  flesh  and  blood.  Anxious  to  ascribe  to  our 
Lord  the  highest  purity  possible,  he  seems  to  have  in- 
dulged in  speculations  which  rendered  the  reality  of 
Christ's  human  nature  somewhat  doubtful.  He  probably 
borrowed  this  vague  notion  from  the  MUnster  Anabap- 
d8t&  As  a  writer  of  systematic  theology,  Simon  Menno 
was  inferior  to  most  of  his  contemporaries,  and  his  main 
work,  Da$  Ftrndamentlmch  (1539),  shows  his  want  of 
adapcedness  to  a  systematic  treatment  of  religious  doc- 
t  rinesi  Following  the  example  of  the  apostles,  he  taught 
his  followers,  as  the  occasbn  required,  in  a  simple,  child- 
like way,  and  never  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  into 
abetmse,  or  even  abstract  questions,  when  preaching  to 
them.  A  complete  and  systematic  statement  of  his  doc- 
trines was  never  given  by  Simon  Menno,  aiui  the  great 
influence  which  he  and  his  followers  exercised  on  the 
internal  and  external  history  of  the  Reformation  was 
due  to  the  prme^/!8  they  represented. 

Like  the  other  Protestant  Reformers,  Menno  accepts 
ed  the  ybrma/  and  nuOerial  principles  of  the  Reforma- 
tion ;  biU,  besides  these,  he  aimed  at  a  moral,  practical 
end.  It  was  his  earnest  desire  to  restore  the  king- 
dom of  God,  or  the  Christian  Church,  to  that  purity 
which  is  taught  in  the  New  Testament,  and  which  he 
believed  had  existed  in  the  Apostolic  Church.  To  bring 
back  this  golden  age  of  Christianity,  and  to  organize  a 
congr^acion  fi#/  f^ovcrai'  (ririXov,  ^  pvriia,  t;  n  rwv  rot- 
wmav  (Ephes.  v,  27),  was  the  constant  aim  of  all  his  ef- 
forts. This  accounts  for  the  singular  asceticism  of  the 
sect>  and  explains  why  the  Mennonites  did  not,  like  other 
evangelical  bodies,  concern  themselves  about  abstract 
rdigioDs  speculations,  but  about  moral  laws  and  duties. 
For  the  same  reasons  they  also  separated  themselves 
from  the  unbelieving  world,  and  tried  to  purify  the 
Church  by  administering  the  ordinance  of  baptism  only 
to  those  who  had  made  a  personal  profession  of  faith 
in  Christ.  The  validity  of  infimt  baptism  was  rejected, 
while  only  adults  ^who  do  actually  profess  repentance 
towards  God  and  obedience  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ" 
were  considered  proper  subjects  of  this  ordinance.  We 
(|uote  here  article  seven  of  a  Mennonite  Confession  of 
Faith :  *^  We  confess  of  baptism  that  all  repenting  be- 
IJeveia^  who  by  iaich,  regeneration,  and  renewal  of  heart 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  have  been  united  with  God,  and 
whose  names  are  written  down  in  heaven,  are  to  be  bap- 
tized in  the  name  of  th^,  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghoat,  to  show  forth  in  a  solemn  and  beautiful 
emblem  their  fiuth  in  the  crucified,  buried,  and  risen 
l£edeemer,  with  its  effect  to  live  up  to  whatsoever  things 
Christ  taught  his  followers."  The  necessity  of  the  power 
of  excommonication  in  the  Church  was  earnestly  as- 
serted by  Menno,  '^  for  without  the  right  usage  of  ex- 
oommonication  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  God  on  earth 


cannot  exist  intact  in  purity  and  piety.  A  Chureh 
without  the  proper  apostolical  ban  or  excommuuication 
is  like  a  city  without  walls  or  gates,  like  a  field  or  gar- 
den without  a  fence,  or  like  a  house  without  walls  or 
doors.  For  without  it  the  Church  would  stand  open  to 
all  seducers  and  evil-doers,  to  idolaters  and  wilfully  per- 
sistent sinners."  He  insisted  upon  excommuuication  to 
such  an  extent  that  members  of  his  congregation  at 
Wismar  who  had  listened  to  the  sermons  of  Lutheran 
clergymen  were  excommunicated  as  if  they  had  com- 
mitted public  crimes,  or  indulged  in  gross  passions. 

The  works  of  Simon  Meimo,  of  which  the  last  were 
printed  in  his  own  printing  establishment,  were  pub- 
lished collectively  in  1600,  uuder  the  title  Sommaria 
of  ByUnverffotmoff  van  gommige  tchriftelyhe  BekenUn^ 
istea  dea  geloqfgy  mitsgaders  etmge  xoaarachtige  Verant 
tooordtngen^  gidcum  door  Menno  Simona*  It  was,  how- 
ever, a  very  imperfect  compilation;  much  better  was 
that  of  1646,  4to ;  but  the  best  appeared  In  1681,  in 
sm.  foL,  at  Amsterdam,  entitled  C^iera  omnia  theolo^ 
gica,  ojf  al  de  Godgdeerde  toerhen  van  Menno  Simonitf 
etc 

Besides  the  histories  on  his  followers,  quoted  in  the 
article  Mknnonites,  see  Biographie  dea  Protest,  celebrea 
(Paris),  ii,  59-70 ;  Cramer,  ffei  leven  an  de  verrigtingen 
von  Menno  Simoru  (Amst.  1887),  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant work  to  be  consulted ;  Harder,  Ziehen  Menno  Si- 
mom  (Kdnigsb.  1846) ;  Rooeen,  Menno  Sinu>ns  den  evan- 
gelitchen  Mennonitengemeindengeichildert  (Leipsic,  1848). 
(J.  H.  W.) 

Mennonites  is  the  name  of  a  Christian  sect  which 
sprung  up  in  Holland  and  Germany  about  the  time  of 
the  Reformation,  though  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  actu- 
ally originated  in  the  great  revolution  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury. The  Baptists  claim  the  Mennonites  as  their  fore- 
runners, and  regard  them  to  be  the  direct  descendants 
of  the  Waldenses  (q.  v.) ;  but  this  origin  of  the  Mennon- 
ites is  disputed  by  most  PiBBdobapttst  writers,  who  recog^ 
nise  them  simply  as  the  foUowers  of  one  Simon  Menno 
(q.  v.),  who  gathered  the  more  moderate  of  the  Anabap- 
Hsta  (q.  V,),  gave  them  a  new  code  of  discipline,  and  be- 
came to  them  the  interpreter  of  the  law  and  the  Gospel. 
Because  of  the  excesses  committed  by  Uie  more  fanatic 
and  unruly  of  the  German  Anabaptists  in  the  reforma- 
tory period,  the  Baptists  and  Mennonites  take  exception 
to  this  classification.  M.  Herman  Schyn,  a  Mennonite 
minister,  who  has  published  their  history  and  apology, 
seeks  to  maintain  that  they  are  not  Anabaptists,  either 
by  principle  or  by  origin.  Besides  the  necessity  of  adult 
ba{ytism,  the  Mennonites  in  the  16th  century  held,  in  com- 
mon with  the  Anabaptists,  the  belief  in  Christ's  personal 
reign  during  the  millennium — the  unlawfulness  of  oaths 
and  wars,  even  in  resistance  to  injury — ^the  impropriety 
of  engaging  in  lawsuits — and  the  exclusion  of  the  civil 
magistrate  from  the  Church.  But  with  the  wild  notions, 
which  were  indulged  in  by  many,  of  setting  up  Christ's 
kingdom  on  earth  by  violence  and  bloodshed,  they  had 
no  sympathy.  Every  immoral  practice,  also,  they  as  a 
sect  discountenanced;  and. they  deserve  to  be  held  up 
as  a  Christian  body  chWw^riMd  by  consistency  and 
moderation.  In  the  days  of  .their  founder  they  were 
certainly  among  the  most  pious  Christians  the  Church 
ever  saw,  and  the  worthiest  citizens  the  State  ever  had. 
^  It  must  be  at  once  conceded,"  says  Hardwick  {Church 
Hitt.  during  the  Ref.  p.  280),  ^  that  the  principles  of  the 
sect  are  free  from  nekrly  all  the  dark  fanaticism  which 
stains  the  records  of  the  older  party." 

Mennonites,  the  Anabaptists  of  the  Netherlands  first 
called  themselves  in  1586,  the  year  in  which  the  hith- 
erto scattered  community  celebrated  its  union.  Meimo, 
seeing  clearly  that  "in  union  lies  strength,"  had  ob- 
tained a  regular  state  of  Church  order,  separate  from  all 
Duteh  and  German  Protestants,  and  thus  secured  an 
ecclesiastical  establishment  He  laid  down  rules  for 
the  guidance  of  the  congregations,  and  furnished  them 
with  a  sort  of  "  confession  of  faith."  H  is  doctrines  were 
free  from  the  anti-social  and  licentious  tenets  and  the 
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pretensions  to  inspiration  which  are  ascribed  to  the  An- 
abaptists ;  but  he  agreed  with  them  in  condemning  the 
baptism  of  infants  (Matt,  xxviii,  19),  in  expecting  a  per^ 
sonal  reign  of  Christ  on  earth  for  a  thousand  years  at  the 
millennium,  in  excluding  magistrates  from  the  Christian 
Church  (Schyn,  i,  214),  and  in  maintaining  that  all  war 
was  unlawful  (Matt,  xx^n,  62),  that  the  taking  of  oaths 
was  prohibited  by  Christ  (Matt,  v,  87),  and  that  hu- 
man science  is  useless  and  pernicious  to  a  Christian. 
But  these  tenets  were  so  explained  and  modified  by 
Menno  as  to  differ  very  little  from  the  doctrines  gener- 
ally held  by  the  Reformed  churches,  securing  a  high 
degree  of  credit  to  the  religious  system  of  this  famous 
teacher,  and  thus  contributing  to  the  rapid  progress  of 
his  followers  both  in  numbers  and  in  influence.  He  in- 
sisted upon  the  strictest  attention  to  moral  duties,  and 
exerciseid  a  most  severe  discipline  upon  offenders,  and  in 
a  very  short  time  succeeded  in  excluding  from  this  fel- 
lowship those  fanatics  that  had  so  dishonored  the  name 
of  Anabaptists,  and  gradually  built  up  a  large  and  flour- 
ishing sect. 

The  severe  discipline  which  Menno  exercised  over 
his  followers  had,  however,  ultimately  the  effect  of  pro- 
ducing divisions  within  liis  flock.  Oftentimes  the  pro- 
priety or  impropriety  of  excommunicating  from  the 
fellowship  of  the  Church  those  who  hAd  incurred  its 
censures  was  questioned.  Menno  insisted  upon  the  ex- 
pulsion of  all  guilty  of  misdemeanor,  even  if  the  erring 
ones  showed  signs  of  repentance.  Some  in  the  flock 
t^k  exception  to  this  severity,  and  insisted  upon  it  that 
an  excommunicated  might  at  least  be  readmitted  if 
signs  of  repentance  were  clearly  manifest.  This  divi- 
sion of  opinion  resulted  finally  in  the  division  of  the 
sect  into  two  parties,  named  respectively  "<2ie  Fetnen^ 
the  Fine,  and  "dis  Grchen^^  the  Coane.  They  were 
also  called  <*  Flemings"  or  *' Flandrians"  and  **  Water- 
landers,"  from  the  districts  in  which  they  resided.  The 
former  was  the  more  rigid  of  the  two ;  but  ere  long 
it  was  also  divided  into  Flandrians  and  Frieslanders. 
This  separation  arose  out  of  a  question  as  to  what  should 
oonatitute  a  sufficient  cause  for  excommunication.  One 
party  regarded  those  only  who  were  open  contemners 
of  the  divine  law  to  be  deserving  the  highest  censure 
of  the  Church,  while  the  other  party  considered  offences 
of  the  most  trivial  kind  a  reason  for  the  instant  rejec- 
tion of  the  offender.  Menno  h  imself  officially  sided  with 
the  Flemings,  and  he  was  forced  to  pronounce  the  expul- 
sion of  the  milder  party,  although  his  sympathies  were 
supposed  to  be  with  them. 

Other  particular  sentiments  that  divided  the  Men- 
nonites  are  the  following :  The  Flemingians  maintain, 
Mrith  various  degrees  of  rigor,  the  opinions  of  their 
founder  Menno  as  to  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  al- 
leging that  it  was  produced  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin 
by  the  creating  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  hence 
object  to  the  terms  penon  and  irinUy  as  not  consistent 
with  the  simplicity  of  the  Scriptures;  they  hold  to  the 
obligation  that  binds  us  to  wash  the  feet  of  strangers,  in 
consequence  of  oar  Saviour's  command ;  the  necesnty 
of  excommunicating  and  avoiding,  as  one  would  do  the 
plague,  not  only  avowed  sinners,  but  also  all  those  who 
depart,  even  in  some  slight  instances  pertaining  to  dress, 
etc.,  from  the  simplicity  of  their  ancestors;  the  con- 
tempt due  to  human  learning,  and  to  other  matters  of 
less  moment.  Another  separation  took  place  at  Am- 
sterdam in  1664,  and  had  a  much  wider  influence,  ex- 
tending also  to  the  other  Dutch  churohes;  it  was  be- 
tween the  Mennonites  who  held  to  the  opinions  of  the 
Remonstrant*  (q.  v.)  and  the  old  orthodox  party.  The 
leader  of  the  Remonstrants,  or  Socinians,  was  Dr.  Gale- 
nus  Abrahams  (see  Benthem,  HoUdnd,  Kircke-  u.  Schu- 
krutaat,  i,  882 ;  Jehring,  p.  80),  hence  called  GaUenists 
(q.  v.),  and,  from  the  house  where  they  assembled  (InJ 
hit  Lam)  J  Lamists;  the  opponents  were  called  Apostoo- 
lians,  from  their  leader.  Dr.  Samuel  Apostool ;  and  Zon- 
ists,  from  their  house  in  de  Zen  (sun).  By  the  A  Iffe- 
meene  Dooptgezmde  Soeieteitf  founded  in  1811,  the  two 


churches  came  again  into  closer  fellowship  (see  Jahr^ 
boekje  voor  de  Dooptgez,  Gemeenten,  1888  and  1839,  p, 
118;  oomp.  p.  99). 

But,  though  divided,  all  Mennonites  are  agreed  in 
regard  to  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  baptism,  which 
is  administered  by  pouring,  and  only  to  adults.  ''The 
opinions,"  says  Mosheim  (^Ecde$,  Hik.  iv,  142  sq.), "  that 
are  held  in  common  by  the  Mennonites,  seem  to  be  all 
derived  from  this  fundamental  principle,  that  the  king- 
dom which  Christ  established  upon  earth  is  a  visible  ^ 
Church,  or  community,  into  which  the  holy  and  just  • 
alone  are  to  be  admitted,  and  which  is  consequently  ex- 
empt from  all  those  instituti<His  and  rules  of  discipline 
that  have  been  invented  by  human  wisdom  for  the  cor- 
rection and  reformation  of  the  wicked.  This  fanatical 
principle  was  avowed  by  the  ancient  Mennonites,  but  it 
is  now  almost  wholly  renounced.  Yet  from  this  ancient 
doctrine  many  of  the  religious  opinions  that  distinguish 
the*  Mennonites  from  all  other  Christian  Mnnmunities 
seem  to  be  derived.  In  consequence  of  thb  doctrine, 
they  admit  none  to  the  sacrament  of  baptism  except 
persons  that  are  come  to  the  full  use  of  their  reason ; 
they  neither  admit  civil  rulers  into  their  oommunum, 
nor  allow  any  of  their  members  to  p^orm  the  functions 
of  magistracy;  they  pretend  to  deny  the  lawfulness  of 
repelling  force  by  force,  and  consider  war,  in  all  its  shapes, 
as  unchristian  and  unjust;  they  entertain  the  utmost 
averrion  to  the  execution  of  justice,  and  more  especiaUy 
to  capital  punishments ;  and  they  also  refuse  to  oonflrm 
their  testimony  by  an  oath." 

The  first  setdement  of  the  Mennonites  in  the  United 
Provinces  was  granted  them  by  William,  prince  of  Or- 
ange, towards  the  dose  of  the  16th  century.  During 
the  War  of  Liberation  they  had  played  no  unimportant 
part.  Although  their  obligation  not  to  cany  arms  pre- 
vented them  from  entering  the  army,  they  nevertheless 
greatly  aided  the  cause  by  liberal  contributions  of  mon- 
ey, etc  It  was  not,  however,  before  the  17th  century 
that  their  liberty  and  tranquillity  were  fixed  upon  solid  - 
foundations,  when,  by  a  Confession  of  Faith  published  in 
the  year  1626,  they  cleared  themselves  from  the  impu- 
tations of  those  pernicious  and  detestable  errors  that 
had  been  laid  to  their  charge.  In  order  to  appease  their 
intestine  discords,  a  considerable  part  of  the  Anabaptists 
of  Flanders,  Germany,  and  Friedand  concluded  their  de- 
hates  in  a  conference  held  at  Amsterdam  in  the  year 
1630,  and  entered  into  the  bonds  of  fraternal  common- 
ion,  each  reserving  to  themselves  a  liberty  of  retainiiig 
certain  opinions.  This  association,  simply  nominal,  how- 
ever, was  renewed  and  confirmed  by  new  resolutions  in 
the  year  1649,  in  consequence  of  which  the  rigoioua 
laws  of  Menno  and  his  successors  were  in  various  re- 
spects midgated  and  corrected.  Their  association  at 
that  time  was  very  much  like  that  of  the  Congregadon- 
alists  in  the  Uniteid  States.  Indeed,  in  cultus  they  had 
much  in  common  with  this  religious  body.  Each  oon- 
gregation  chooses  its  own  pastor,  whom  they  call  ev- 
horter,  and  upon  him  they  lean  in  his  strength  or  weak- 
ness. These  preachers  frequently  were  not  paid  by  their 
congregations,  but  depended  upon  business  or  trade  en- 
terprises for  their  daily  bread.  When  no  preacher  conld 
be  secured,  the  deacon  would  minister  unto  the  male 
portion,  and  the  deaconess  unto  the  female  portion  of 
the  congregation. 

In  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  the  persecution  of  the 
Mennonites  in  Germany  and  Switzerland  drove  many 
to  Holland,  and  the  ^  parent"  body  was  thus  largely  in- 
creased.  It  was  estimated  about  the  middle  of  the  ISth 
century  at  some  160,000.  Since  that  time  the  Dutch 
Mennonites  have  again  considerably  decreased  in  nam- 
her.  An  important  event  in  their  history  was  the  pro- 
vinon  of  the  theological  training  of  their  ministry  by 
the  establishment  of  a  seminary  in  1785.  There  are  no 
buildings  coimected  with  this  college,  but  the  students 
receive  theological  instruction  in  a  room,  containing  the 
library,  over  the  Mennonito  chapeL  The  lectores  aie 
delivered  in  lAtia ;  and  each  student  before  his  entrance 
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most  be  aoquainted  with  Latin  and  Greek.  They  at- 
tend at  a  literaiy  insdtation  for  instruction  in  Hebrew, 
ecdesiastical  history,  physics,  natural  and  moral  philos^ 
ophjf  etc  They  have  private  lodgings  in  different 
puts  of  the  city.  The  c(Jlege  was  established  nearly  a 
century  ago,  and  was  at  first  supported  by  the  Amster- 
dam Mennonitea  alone ;  but  lately  other  churches  send 
in  their  contributions.  Some  of  the  students  receive 
support  from  the  public  fund ;  they  are  all  intended  for 
the  Christian  ministry.  Thus  provided  with  an  edu- 
cated ministxy,  they  were  placed  on  a  more  equal  foot- 
ing with  the  other  Protestant  bodies  of  the  country. 
The  names  Oosterbaan,  Stinstra,  and  Hesselink  are  men- 
tioned with  pride  as  theologians  of  Holland,  and  not  sim- 
ply as  Mennonite  ministers,  by  every  Dutchman.  In 
1795  they  were  granted  equality  with  the  other  Prot- 
estants, and  soon  after  they  b^an  gradually  to  drop 
peculiar  characteristics,  so  as  to  form  substantially  only 
one  national  body.  In  1811  all  Mennonites  united  in 
the  formation  of  a  society  for  the  support  and  encour- 
a^ment  of  theological  education.  In  1885  the  ter- 
centennial date  of  Menno*s  withdrawal  fh>m  the  Papal 
Church  was  unitedly  observed  by  all  his  followers.  A 
mittionary  society,  sustaining  three  laborers  in  Java,  is 
supported  by  all  Mennonites,  and  so  is  the  Teyler  Theo- 
Itgical  Society  at  Haarlem.  According  to  the  Mennon- 
ite ''Year-Book*'  of  1850  (the  Ust  published  by  the  de- 
nomination), they  had  then  in  Holland  127  congrega- 
tions and  140  ministers,  not  counting  the  retired  preach- 
ers and  those  engaged  as  professors. 

Tk«  Memtouiie*  in  Germany,  etc. — In  Germany  the 
Mennonites  were  rather  numerous  in  the  17th  century. 
In  Moravia  alone  they  counted  some  70,000.  They 
were  expelled  from  that  country  by  Ferdinand  II  in 
1632,  and,  after  a  short  stay  in  Hungary  and  Transyl- 
vania, finally  found  a  resting-place  in  Russian  territory 
(see  below).  The  Mennonites  were  very  largely  repre- 
sented in  Eastern  Prussia.  They  were  particularly  nu- 
merous at  Dantzic,  Marienburg,  and  Elbing.  Their 
Dutch  neatness  and  Dutch  industry''  soon  made  these 
desolate  and  swampy  regions  to  flourish  like  a  garden. 
But  almost  incessant  persecution  largely  reduced  their 
number  by  emigration.  In  1730  and  in  1782  they  were 
threatened  with  expatriation  on  account  of  their  refusal 
to  wtrve  in  the  army ;  but  the  storm  passed  by,  and  king 
Frederick  II  gave  them  additional  privileges — ^not,  how- 
ever, until  the  order  had  been  wealcened  by  emigration. 
(Gradually  they  increased  again  until  1789,  when  they 
were  forbidden  to  purchase  landed  property.  But,  not- 
withstanding all  difllculties,  the  Mennonites  have  re- 
mained, in  part  at  least,  on  Prussian  soil,  particularly 
the  valley  of  the  Vistula,  called  "  the  Garden  Spot  of 
Prussia.'*  Their  number  in  all  Germany  is  estimated  at 
about  18,000. 

The  Mennomie»  in  Ruuia, — ^Russia  gladly  availed  her- 
self of  Prussia's  intolerance  and  did  much  to  secure 
t  hese  valuable  citizens  for  her  own  territory.  Catharine 
II  in  1786  had  invited  the  Mennonites  to  Russia,  along 
with  other  German  colonists,  and  in  1789  228  families 
arrived  in  Russia,  and  between  1793  and  1796  there  was 
an  immigration  of  118  more  families.  These  all  settied 
c«o  and  near  the  i^nd  of  Khortitz,  on  the  Lower  Dnie- 
|ier,  below  Tekaterinoslav.  The  conditions  on  which 
they  came  to  Russia  were :  Protection  from  all  attacks, 
freedom  of  worship,  a  gift  of  lands  to  the  amount  of  190 
acres  for  each  family,  exemption  from  all  taxes  and  im- 
pusts  for  ten  years,  money  for  their  journey,  and  money 
and  wood  with  which  to  establish  themselves,  freedom 
of  trade  and  manufactures,  the  administration  of  oaths 
in  their  own  way,  and  exemption  forever  from  military 
service.  These  privileges  were  confirmed  by  the  em- 
pen)r  Paul,  and  extended  to  all  Mennonites  who  should 
ci4De  thereafter.  In  spite,  therefore,  of  the  repeal  and 
mitigation  of  the  severe  laws  against  them  in  .Prussia, 
(here  was  a  continued  and  large  immigration  of  Mennon- 
ites into  Russia  up  to  the  year  1817.  These  colonists 
settled  near  their  brethren  In  the  government  of  Tan- 
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rid,  in  the  region  between  the  rivers  Molotchna,  Dnie- 
per, and  Tokmak,  not  far  from  the  town  of  Berdiansk. 
From  that  time  the  Mennonites  have  gone  on  increasing 
and  prospering,  imtil  they  now  number  about  40,000 
souls.  They  have  always  been  protected  and  favored 
by  the  government,  so  that  they  have  almost  entirely 
governed  themselves,  and  have  preserved  their  German 
character  and  institutions  intact.  This  they  in  great 
part  owe  to  the  character  and  efforts  of  Johann  Coruies, 
who,  up  to  his  death  in  1848,  exercised  a  very  powerful 
influence  over  them,  though  he  held  no  office  and  no 
rank.  Tities  and  orders  were  on  several  occasions  of- 
fered to  him  by  the  imperial  government,  which  highly 
appreciated  his  services,  but  they  were  always  refused. 
His  advice  was  several  times  asked  by  the  minister  of 
domains,  and  the  governor-general  of  New  Russia  rare- 
ly took  an  important  measure  without  first  consulting 
Comies.  These  Mennonites  not  only  had  their  own 
schools  and  churches,  and  retained  in  their  integrity  the 
language,  habits,  and  usages  of  their  ancestors,  but  had 
a  sort  of  self-government,  each  group  of  villages  being 
under  a  governor  appointed  by  themselves  fh)m  their 
own  rankis,  who  acted  as  the  organ  of  communication 
between  them  and  the  general  government.  In  1861, 
the  present  czar  (Alexander  II)  granted  new  lands  and 
renewed  all  the  old  concessions  to  a  colony  of  Mennon- 
ites who  settied  on  the  Volga.  These  lands,  however, 
as  also  those  ceded  by  Catharine,  were  not  given  in  fee 
simple.  The  receivers  were  allowed  to  leave  them  to 
their  children  and  to  sell  them  to  each  other,  but  could 
not  dispose  of  them  to  any  other  than  a  Mennonite 
without  special  permission  of  the  government 

In  our  oMm  diay  the  attitude  of  the  Russian  govern- 
ment towards  the  Mennonites  has  decidedly  changed, 
and  a  harsh  and  unfriendly  spirit  been  manifested  in 
regard  to  them.  The  sharp-sighted  among  them  fore- 
saw an  invasion  of  their  liberties  from  the  tone  of  the 
Russian  newspapers  and  the  attitude  of  Russian  offi- 
cials. On  June  4, 1871,  the  expected  blow  came.  An 
edict,  a4dTessed  to  all  the  colonists  in  the  empire — ^Ger- 
man Lutherans  and  Roman  Catholics,  as  well  as  Men- 
nonites, Bulgarians,  and  others,  to  all  of  whom,  as  to  the 
Mennonites,  grants  of  lands  and  special  privileges  had 
been  griven — set  the  limit  of  ten  years  as  the  terminal 
period  of  exemption  from  military  service,  with  the  pro- 
viso that,  MS  to  furnishing  recruits,  the  laws  ruling  col- 
onists should  remidn  in  force  only  till  the  publication  of 
a  general  law  on  military  duty.  Such  a  law  might  be 
promulgated  at  any  day,  and  the  Mennonites,  with  oth- 
ers, be  obliged  to  furnish  recruits,  in  spite  of  their  re- 
ligious convictions  against  bearing  arms.  By  the  gen- 
eral law  of  Russia  emigration  is  not  permitted ;  but,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  aggrieved  colonists,  ten  years  were 
given  them  in  which  to  take  themselves  out  of  Russia, 
if  unwilling  to  come  under  the  full  intent  of  Russian  law. 
After  that  time  no  emigration  is  to  be  permitted.  Mean- 
while some  of  the  Mennonites  had  been  busy  making 
inquiries  to  guide  them  in  the  selection  of  new  homes. 
Cornelius  Jonsen,  a  leading  Mennonite,  acting  as  Ger- 
man consul  at  Berdiansk,  had  written  letters  to  mem- 
bers of  the  sect  in  this  country  and  Canada,  asking  in- 
formation as  to  the  advantage  of  America  for  settlement 
by  their  people.  Very  fidl  and  encouraging  replies  were 
received  from  John  Funk,  at  Elkhart,  Indiana,  and  from 
others  in  Canada,  Pennsylvania,  an(l  the  West.  Jonsen 
had  these  letters  printed,  and  distributed  them,  togeth- 
er Mrith  littie  pamphlets,  telling  of  the  attractions  of 
America.  So  enthusiastic  did  the  people  become  over 
the  hope  of  freer  and  happier  homes  in  the  New  World, 
that  in  a  short  time  $20,000  was  raised  to  aid  a  deputa- 
tion to  America,  to  visit  its  finest  sections,  and  to  return 
to  Russia  with  a  report  of  the  result  of  their  spying 
out  of  the  land.  The  delegates  sent  were  twelve  in 
number,  and  left  Russia  for  this  country  at  various  times 
from  Febntary  to  May,  1873,  and  the  result  is  manifest 
in  the  large  arrival  of  this  people,  who  have  purchased 
lands  on  the  Westen  prairies,  and  in  some  of  our  South- 
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cm  Btatefl.    The  probability^  is  that  all  the  Mennonites 
of  Russia  will  settle  in  the  United  States. 

Those  Mennonites  who,  after  their  emigration  to  Rna- 
sia,  settled  in  the  Crimea,  and  there  lived  on  land  bought 
by  themselves,  and  not  included  in  the  grants  of  either 
Catharine  or  Alexander,  are  likewise  emigrating  to  this 
country.  An  advance  guard  of  some  thirty  families, 
who  were  able  to  sell  their  estates  at  once,  quitted  the 
Russian  territory  and  arrived  here  Aug.  15  (1873).  They 
are  essentially  German,  still  speaking  the  language  of 
the  land  they  were  obliged  to  leave  nearly  a  centuxy 
ago,i  and  are  from  the  villages  of  Friedenstein  ("  Stone 
of  Peace*')  and  Bruderfeld  ("  Brother's  Field"),  in  the 
Crimea,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Black  Sea.  They 
marry  only  within  their  own  Church.  A  correspondent 
of  the  Xew  York  Tribune  writes  from  St  Petersburg, 
under  date  of  April  19  (1873),  concerning  this  people : 
*^  That  the  Mennonites  are  thrifty,  industrious,  and  eco- 
nomical, their  prosperity  is  sufficient  proof.  They  are, 
besides  this,  very  dean,  neat,  and  orderly  (a  lady  could 
go  into  every  peasant's  stable),  and  quiet,  contented, 
honest,  moral,  and  deeply  religious.  There  is  no  drunk- 
eimess  or  gambling  among  them.  Crime  is  exceedingly 
rare.  The  latest  statistics  I  can  find  are  dated  1841,  and 
those  show  that  for  37  years  there  were  only  88  crimes 
in  the  Mennonite  colonies  on  the  Molotchna,  including 
about  12,000  people.  Of  these  crimes,  41  sprang  from 
the  sexual  relation,  and  9  were  thefts;  all  the  rest  were 
minor  offences,  such  as  disobedience  to  the  authorities. 
Besides  all  this,  the  Mennonites  are  educated.  Every 
child  knows  how  to  read  and  write;  in  every  village 
there  is  a  schooL  The  Bible  and  other  religious  books 
are,  of  course,  to  be  found  in  every  house.  The  Men- 
nonites were  visited  by  Uaxthaqsen  in  1848.  and  by 
Petzholdt  in  1855,  and  both  travellers  bear  testimony 
to  the  worth  and  the  prosperity  of  the  colonists.  Petz- 
holdt says :  'It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  Russia  pos- 
sesses no  more  useful  or  more  industrious  citizens  than 
the  Mennonites.'  Up  to  this  time  the  Mennonites  have 
always  been  loyal  subjects  to  Russia.  They  have  never 
been  remiss  in  their  taxes;  and  during  the  Crimean  War 
sent  large  voluntary  gifts  of  grain  and  provender  to  the 
besieged  army.  It  is  only  because  the  privileges  grant- 
ed to  them  are  infringed,  and  they  will  be  compelled  to 
enter  the  army  against  their  conscience,  that  they  now 
wish  to  emigrate  from  Russia." 

The  MenaonUes  in  (he  United  States,— Theae  new- 
comers are  not  by  any  means  the  first  Mennonites  in 
the  United  States.  They  came  as  early  as  1683.  Hold- 
ing much  in  common  with  the  Friends,  the  Mennonites 
received  an  invitation  from  William  Penn  to  settle  in 
the  new  province  of  Penn^lvania.  Many  accepted  the 
kind  offer  of  the  Quaker  leader,  and  in  little  more  than 
half  a  century  the  sect  had  migrated  to  the  number  of 
about  500  families.  In  1708  a  school  and  meeting-house 
were  erected  by  them  in  Germantown,  Pa.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  another  colony  was  established  in  what  is 
now  known  as  Lancaster  County,  Pa.  Other  emigra- 
tions foUowed  in  1711, 1717, 1727,  and  1733  successive- 
ly. In  1735  there  were  nearly  if  not  quite  500  families 
settled  in  Lancaster  County.  Afterwards  their  fam- 
ilies settled  also  in  various  parts  of  Mar}'land,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  New  York,  and  Canada;  and  they  are  now 
found  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  Union  and  of  Canada, 
though  they  are  most  numerously  presented  in  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio,  Maryland,  and  Yiiginia.  It  is  difficult 
to  arrive  at  their  whole  number,  as  they  keep  no  acces- 
sible records  for  that  purpose,  believing  public  displays 
of  this  nature  to  be  only  one  of  the  vanities  of  denomi- 
nations, and  of  no  good  service,  as  the  Great  Head  of 
the  Church  well  sees  and  knows  how  many  are  his. 
They  probably  number,  however,  as  nearly  as  can  be 
ascertained,  about  330  ministers  and  40,000  members. 
They  have  a  publishing- house  at  Elkhart,  Indiana. 
Their  bishops,  ministers,  and  deacons  meet  semi-annu- 
ally in  district  conferences  for  the  purpose  of  learning 
the  state  of  the  Church,  and  deliberating  upon  sug- 


gested methods  for  advancing  her  spiritual  prosperity. 
Their  religious  views  are  similar  to  those  held  by  their 
brethren  in  Europe.  They  have,  however,  distinguish- 
ing peculiarities.  Their  office-bearers — ^bishops,  minis- 
ters, and  deacons — are  all  of  them  chosen  by  lot.  Their 
pastors  give  their  services  g^tuitously.  Their  view's 
and  character  as  a  body  meeting  with  much  misrepre- 
sentation, and  exciting  considerable  prejudice  against 
them,  they  translated  and  published  at  Philadelphia,  in 
1727,  their  Confession  of  Faith.  For  details,  see  Arner- 
iam  Christian  Record,  p.  145  sq. 

Besides  the  Old  Mennonites,  there  are  in  America :  1. 
The  Rrformed  or  Strict  Mennonites,  who  in  1811  branch- 
ed off  from  the  parent  American  body.  They  follow 
strictly  the  injunctions  of  Simon  Menno  in  r^ard  to 
foot>-washing,  non-resistance  of  evil,  abstinence  from 
oaths,  and  separation  from  all  excommunicated  persons. 
This  sect  numbers  not  more  than  10,000,  and  is  con- 
fined chiefiy  to  Pennsylvania,  where  it  first  originated. 
Their  doctrines  are  too  rigid  for  general  acceptance,  and 
they  progress  but  slowly.  They  are  a  worthy,  honest, 
and  exemplary  people.  2.  The  Neto  Mennonites,  num- 
bering about  2500,  organized  in  1847  by  J.  H.  Oberhcdt- 
zer  and  ten  other  ministers  of  the  Old  Mennonites  in 
Eastern  Pennsylvania.  They  introduced  various  re- 
forms, and  spread  rapidly,  not  only  in  Pennsylvania,  but 
in  other  states,  and  were  the  first  Mennonites  to  foimd 
a  theological  seminary,  located  at  Wadswortb,  Ohio. 
In  1872  they  had  three  teachers  and  twenty-two  pupib. 
They  also  have  a  publishing-house  at  Milford  Square, 
Pa.  8.  The  Evangelical  MenncniieSf  organized  from  the 
preceding  body  in  1856,  who  hold  stated  meetings  for 
prayer  as  a  Christian  necessity.  They  number  only 
about  300.  4.  The  Ornish  Metmomles,  numbering  about 
1200,  followers  of  Jacob  Amman,  of  Alsace,  and  very 
much  like  the  Reformed.  Thev  discard,  the  use  of  but- 
tons  on  their  clothes,  substituting  the  hook,  and  hence 
are  frequently  called  Hookers. 

The  Mennonites  all  over  the  world  count  probably 
200,000.  Their  oldest  authoriUtive  '*  Confession  of 
Faith"  dates  from  1580,  entitled  De  Waterkmdscke  Be- 
lydenis;  in  1591  was  published  the  Concept  von  Koln; 
in  1617,  De  Friesche  Belydenis ;  and  later  (1766),  the 
most  complete  and  generally  accepted  Confession  was 
prepared  by  John  Ries,  preacher  of  the  Waterlanders  in 
Alcmar,  and  bv  Lubbert  Gerard,  in  Latin  (comp.  Schyii, 
ii,  78, 279 ;  i,  172). 

For  information  respecting  the  Mennonites,  see  Ot- 
tus,  AnnaUs  Anabaptistici  (Basle,  1672,  4to) ;  Grund- 
liche  Historie  von  den  Begtbenhelten,  StreUigloeiteny  ttnd 
Trennungen,  so  unter  den  Taufyesimtten  bis  1615  vorgtr- 
gangen  (from  the  Dutch  of  Van  Gent),  by  Jehring  (Jena, 
1720) ;  Schyu,  IJist.  Christtanorumj  qui  in  Belgio  /cedt- 
rato  MeimomtoB  appelktntur  (Amstelod.  1725) ;  id.,  IJis- 
torioB  Mennonkarum  pienior  Beductio  (Arosterd.  1729), 
which  is  a  defence  of  the  sect,  and  in  which  the  author 
protests  against  their  being  confounded  with  the  Ana- 
baptists ;  Van  Huyzen,  Epitome  doctr,  Mennonitarum ; 
Botsace,  Wiederbelebung  der  Wiedertaufferischen  Lekrt ; 
Crichton,  Gesch,  der  Mennonitai ;  Stuck,  Gesck,  d,  Tav/e 
u.  Tat{fgesinnten ;  Y.  Reiswitz  ul  Wadzeck,  Glauhejuhe- 
kenntniss  der  Mennoniten  u.  Nachricht  von  ihren  Colonieen 
nd»st  Lebensbeschreib.  Menno  Sinumis  (BerL  1824) ;  Reis- 
witz, Beitrage  zur  Kenntniss  der  Mennoniten  (Brealau, 
1829) ;  Blaupot  Ten  Cate,  Geschiedenis  der  Doopsgezinden 
in  Frieslandy  Holland,  Zeeland,  etc,  (Amsterd.  1887-50) ; 
Cornelius,  Gesch,  d,  Munstersch,  A  ufruhrs  (Leipa.  1855) ; 
Wigandus,  In  BogmatUnu  Anaboptistarum ;  Hase,  Artie 
Propheten ;  De  Bussidre,  Les  Anabapiistes  (Paris,  1853) ; 
Rues,  GegenwSrtiger  Zustand  der  MennamieH;  Mos- 
heim,  EtxUs.  Hist.  cent,  xvi,  §  iii,  pU  ii,  c  3 ;  And  cent. 
xvii,  §  ii,  pt.  ii,  c.  5  (it  is  to  be  wished  that  Moeheim 
had  written  the  history  of  this  sect  in  a  spirit  of  great- 
er candor) ;  Gieseler,  Eodes,  Hist,  iv,  371  sq.;  Hobler, 
Symbolics,  p.  355  sq.;  Hagenbach,  Hi^.  ofDoctrineSy  voL 
ii  (see  Index) ;  and  Van  Oosterzee,  in  Uerzog,  Real^Kt^ 
cgklop,  voL  ix,  s.  v.     (J.  H.  W.) 
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Menoohiiia,  Giova^ki  Steffano^  a  learned  Ital^ 
ian,  the  son  of  Jacques  MenochiuSi  a  celebrated  lawyer, 
waa  bom  at  Pavia  in  1576.  At  the  age  of  seventeen 
he  entered  the  Older  of  the  Jeeaita.  He  taught  theol- 
ogy  in  different  colleges  of  his  order,  was  principal  of 
those  of  Modena  and  Rome,  then  became  inspector  for 
the  province  of  Milan,  next  for  that  of  Venice,  and 
was  finaUy  appointed  assistant  to  the  superior-general. 
He  died  at  Rome  Feb.  4, 1655.  Of  his  works  we  men- 
tion HieropoHtictmy  nve  instituiioneB  poUiictB  e  Serip- 
turit  dqtrompta  (Lyons,  1625,  8vo) : — JnMtitutionei  ceoo- 
wmica  e  Scr^htria  depromjrim  (Lyons,  1627,  8vo)  :— 
Brwtt  Expotitio  aentua  liiteralU  totiiu  Scripturm  (Co- 
logne, 1630, 2  vols.  foL :  this  estimable  work  was  reprint- 
ed several  times ;  the  best  edition  is  that  published 
At  Paris  [1719,  2  vols.  foL],  by  P.  Toumemine  —  re- 
produced at  Avignon  [1768, 4  vols.  4to] ;  it  contains  an 
appendix  to  the  commentaries  on  the  Bible,  and  to  dif- 
ferent Jesuitical  authors.  See  Simon,  Hittoire  critique 
dt$  prtndpaMx  Comnumtateun  da  Nouo.  Test.  p.  651) : — 
Storie  ttatute  di  varie  enuUtione  sacra,  morale  e  pro- 
fanoL  (Rome,  1646-41^  6  vols.  4to) ;  the  first  publuhed 
under  the  fictitious  name  of  J.  Corona  *. — Dt  Republica 
fftbrcBorum  (Paris,  1648  and  1652,  foL):— Z>e  (Econo- 
Mta  CAristiana  (Venice,  1656, 4to) : — Storia  MisoeUanea 
Sacra  (Venice,  1658,  4to).  See  also  Alegambe  and 
SottweU,  Scriptores  Societates  Jesu;  Dopin,  BUbL  des 
A  wieurs  Ecdis,  vol.  xviii — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog*  GhU- 
rede,  s.  v. 

Menologltim  (ptiwiXoyiov,  from  ftifvri  and  X<$- 
yoc)i  a  name  given  by  the  Greek  Christians  to  such  of 
their  Church  books  as  contained,  besides  the  Meiuxa 
(q.  v.),  or  special  prayers  and  hymns  for  each  festival 
and  saint's  day,  short  biographical  notices  and  descrip- 
tions of  the  death  of  the  saints  and  mart\'rs.  The 
Ifenologia  were  generally  divided  into  monthly  parts ; 
sometimes  into  two  semi-annual  volumes.  There  are 
yet  a  number  of  them  extant  in  MS.,  and  extracts  of 
them  for  the  use  of  the  Greek  Church  were  repeatedly 
printed  in  the  17th  oenttir}'.  It  nearly  corresponds  to 
the  Martyroloffs  of  the  Roman  Church.  The  Greeks 
give  the  names  of  the  saints,  together  with  short 
biographical  notices  of  them,  taken  from  the  firivaXa, 
and  also  the  Gospel  lessons  for  the  day.  Allatius,  in 
De  ISbris  Grmcorum,  p.  83-86,  gives  an  account  of  their 
origin  and  contents.  Several  of  them  are  veiy  ancient, 
and  known  to  us  by  the  accounts  of  Assemani,  Grene- 
braidus,  and  AnL  Contius.  The  most  important  are : 
MmoL  ex  versione  Cardinalis  Sirleti  in  Canisii  kctt. 
OHtiqHarum  (tome  v) : — MenoL  ex  Menesis  Grcecorutn 
eruhtm  et  in  Iwguam  vem,  versuni  a  Maximo  Margwnio 
ed.  Anton.  Pinello  (Venet  1529)  :  —  Afenol.  Gracorum 
Jussu  BasiUi  Inqteratoris  Grace  oUm  ecUtum  —  nunc 
primum  Gr.  et  Lot.  prodit  studio  et  opera  A  nmbalis  Tit, 
S.Clementia  (Urbini,  1727).  Still  more  remarkable  than 
this  edition  of  the  so-called  Menologium  Basilianum  is 
the  MifvoXoyiov  ruiv  evayykXuv  kopra<mx&v  sive 
Calendarittm  Ecdesias  ConstantinopolitamB  primitus  ex 
BibUotheca  Romana  Albanorum  in  lucem  editum,  etc, 
cura  Sifph.  A nton.  MorceUi  (Rome,  1788, 2  vols.).  The 
text  in  this  edition,  revised  with  great  care,  was,  accord- 
ing to  the  o|nnion  of  the  author,  written  during  the 
reign  of  Constantinus  Copronymus.  See  Augusti,  Denh- 
wurdigkeiitn,  vi,  208 ;  xii,  800 ;  Suicer  and  Du  Fresne, 
Lexicon,  a.  v. ;  Siegel,  Christl,  A  UerthUmer  (see  Index) ; 
Xeale,  Inirod.  Hist.  East.  Church^— VUnog,  Real^Ency- 
kiopadie,  ix,  853. 

Menot,  Michel,  a  French  preacher,  was  bom  about 
1440.  He  belonged  to  the  Order  of  the  Gray  Friars, 
among  whom  he  taught  theology  for  several  years.  His 
sennoos  were  of  a  peculiar  make-up — half  in  barbarous 
Latin,  half  in  burlesque  French,  and  filled  with  coarse 
jests  and  trivialities;  he  nevertheless  gained  great 
repotatiofi,  rather  for  his  oddity  than  any  display  of 
alrility,  and  his  enthusiastic  hearers  sumamed  him  "  the 
golden  trigend."    Menot  died  at  Paris  in  1518.    The 


printer  Claude  Chevalier  collected  a  certain  number  of 
Menot*s  sermons,  which  appeared  under  the  title  Ser- 
mones  quadragesimcdes  olim  Turonis  dedamoH  (Paris, 
1519  and  1525,  8vo),  very  rarely  seen  at  present.  See 
Nic^ron,  Memoirts,  etc,  voL  xxiv  ;  Diet.  HisL  (ed.  of 
1822),  s.  V. ;  Le  Bas,  Diet.  EncycL  de  la  France,  s.  v. 

M^noux,  Joseph  de,  a  French  Jesuit,  was  bom 
October  14,  1695,  at  Be8an9on.  He  belonged  to  an  ec- 
clesiastical family,  and,  destined  for  the  Church,  he  en- 
tered the  Society  of  Jesus  at  an  early  age,  studied  the 
classics  at  different  colleges,  and  applied  himself  witli 
success  to  preaching.  He  obtained  the  confidence  of 
king  Stanislas,  who  appointed  him  preacher  and  supe- 
rior of  the  seminar}'  of  missions  for  Lorraine.  He  is  rep- 
resented as  a  man  of  mind,  intriguing  and  serviceable, 
a  useful  friend  and  a  dangerous  enemy.  Voltaire  says 
that  he  penuaded  pope  Benedict  XIV,  the  author  of 
some  large  treatises  in  folio  on  the  canonization  of  the 
saints,  that  he  should  translate  them  into  French.  He 
sent  several  pages  of  it  to  him,  and  obtained  a  good 
benefice  for  bis  seminary,  of  which  the  Benedictines 
were  robbed.  Voltaire,  who  in  his  secret  correspond- 
ence calls  Mi^noux  a  false  brother,  was  asmired  of  the 
protecrion  of  the  learned  Jesuit  in  all  circumstances; 
but  the  aUiance  established  between  them  was  not  sin- 
cere on  either  nde.  Menoux  was  one  of  the  firet  mem- 
bers of  the  Academy  of  Nancy,  and  was  associated  with 
those  of  the  Arcades  of  Rome.  He  wrote :  Notions  Phi- 
losophiques  des  verUes  fondamentales  de  la  Rel^ion, 
ouvrage  didactique  d*un  ordre  nouveau  (7th  edition,  re- 
vised and  corrected ;  Nancy,  1758, 8vo.  This  work  ap- 
peared at  first  under  the  title  of  Dejt  ghwral  a  Vincre- 
dulite.  "  There  are  few,"  says  Fr^ron,  "so  methodical, 
so  clear,  so  precise,  so  consistent")  i—Heures  du  Chretien, 
a  Pusage  des  Missions  (Nancy,  1741, 12mo)  :—Discours 
prononce  en  1758  a  la  seance  publiqm  de  la  Societe  Lit- 
teraire  de  Nanci  (ibid.  1758, 4to ;  translated  into  Italian 
by  order  of  pope  Benedict  XIV)  : — Coup  d^ceU  sus  FarrSt 
du  Parlement  de  Paris  concemant  VinstUut  des  Jesuites 
(Avignon,  1761,  in  two  parts,  8vo).  Mdnoux  is  regarded 
as  the  author  of  this  writing,  signed  by  P.  Grifiet,  and 
he  furnished  to  Ceratti  the  materials  for  L^Apologie  ge- 
nircUe  de  Vinslitut  des  Jisuites,  He  was  a  co-laborer  in 
the  moral  and  religious  works  of  Stanislas.  See  Fr^ 
ron,  Annee  littiraire,  175S,  1758 ;  Durival,  Descripf,  de  la 
Lorraine,  i,  286 ;  J.  J.  Rousseau,  Confessions,  bk.  viii. — 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ginerale,  s.  v. 

Mensa,  Mensal  (tabUi),  a  name  anciently  given 
to  a  church  erected  over  a  martyr's  grave.  See  Mab- 
TYK.  Such  edifices  received  this  appellation  from  the 
distinctive  altar  or  communion  table.  Thus  Augus- 
tine speaks  of  a  church  called  mensa  Cgpriani — Cyp- 
rian, as  he  explains,  not  having  eaten  there,  but  having 
there  been  offered  up.  Prior  to  the  Reformation  in 
Scotland,  when  the  revenue  of  a  popish  bishopric  arose 
from  the  annexation  of  parish  churches,  those  allotted 
to  the  bishop  himself  were  called  mensal  churches,  as 
furnishing  his  table;  the  other  churches  being  called 
commoTt,  as  bishop  and  chapter  had  an  interest  in  them. 
Mensa  is  used  by  some  writers  in  the  same  sense  as 
Martgrium  (q.  v.).  See  Eadie,  Eccles.  CycUtp.  s.  v. ; 
Riddle,  Christian  Antiquities  (Index)  ;  Walcott,  Sacred 
ArchceoL  s.  v. 

Mensa  CapitaUiria  and  Mensa  Episcopft- 

Us  are  the  technical  terms  severally  given  to  the  table 
support  of  chapter  members  and  the  incumbents  of  the 
episcopal  office.  So  long  as  communistic  life  prevailed 
in  churches  endowed  by  monastic  institutions,  the  ex- 
pense for  the  table  was  provided  for  by  the  common 
property  of  the  chapter.  But  in  the  10th  and  1 1th  cen- 
turies, when  canonical  life  was  done  away  with,  and  the 
canons  supported  their  own  private  establishments,  the 
endowment  was  reduced  by  deducting  therefrom  the 
amount  necessary  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  table, 
and  this  sum  was  apportioned,  and  consequently  the 
term  (1)  mensa  capitvlaris  for  that  share  of  the  table 
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endowment  which  was  to  defray  the  table  expenses  of 
the  chapter  members,  and  (2)  mensa  epiKopaU»  for  the 
episcopal  share.  The  chapter's  portion  was  again  sub- 
diyided  according  to  the  number  of  members  belonging 
to  a  chapter,  and  the  proportion  of  allowance  for  each 
particular  person  was  determined  by  rank.  The  admin- 
istration of  the  capitular  property  was  usually  intrusted 
to  the  provost,  and  that  of  Uie  episcopal  table  estate  to 
an  official  appointed  by  the  bishop  himself  (vice-domi- 
nus)  (Carol.  M.,  capit  I  ao.  802,  c  18 ;  Lothar  I,  capit  ao. 
824,  c.  8).  If  an}'  of  the  capitulary  estates  were  to  be 
sold,  a  permit  of  the  bishop  and  all  capitularies  must  be 
secured  (c  1, 2, 3, 8,  x,  Dt  his  quafuint  a  prtdat,  iii,  10 ; 
sext.  c  2,  Dt  reb,  eccl,  non  alien,  iii,  9).  If  any  of  the 
episcopal  estates  were  to  be  sold,  a  permit  of  the  pope 
had  to  be  asked  for  (c.  8,  x,  Z>e  rtb,  eccL  non  alien,).  In 
cases  where  the  episcopal  chair  is  endowed  with  such 
goods,  this  regulation  remains  yet  in  force.  See  Wetzer 
und  Welte,  KirchenrLexiJctmf  s.  v. 

Mensa  Dei  (the  Lord's  iaUe),  a  term  which  has  im- 
mediate reference  to  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  opposition 
between  the  expressions,  *' table  of  the  Lord"  and  "table 
of  dsmons'"  (see  1  Cor.  xi),  at  once  marks  it  out  as  a  ta- 
ble set  apart  for  sacred  purposes.    See  Altar  ;  Table. 

Menses  Pap&les  is  the  technical  teim  for  one 
form  of  papal  investiture  claimed  by  the  incumbent 
of  St.  Peter's  chair,  in  case  the  vacancy  occurs  within 
certain  stated  months.  The  present  rules  of  the  Koman 
chancel  on  this  point  are :  "  Cupiens  Sancdssimus  Dom- 
inus  Noster  pauperibiis  clericis  et  aliis  benemeriUs  per- 
sonis  providere  omnia  beneficia  ecdesaastica  cum  cura 
et  sine  cura,  siecularia  et  quorumvis  ordinum  regularia 
qualitercumque  qualificata,  et  ubicumque  existentia  in 
singulis  Januaril,  Februarii,  Aprilis,  Mali,  Julii,  Augusti, 
Octobris,  et  Novembris  mensibus,  usque  ad  suae  volun- 
tatis beneplacitum  extra  Romanam  curiam,  alias,  quam 
per  resignationem  quocumque  modo  vacatura,  ad  col- 
lationem,  provisionem,  pneeentationem,  electionem,  et 
quamvis  aliam  dispositionem  quorumcunque  collatorum 
et  collatricium  siecularium  et  quorumvis  ordinum  regu- 
larium  (non  antem  S.  R.  £.  cardinalium,  aut  aliorum  sub 
concordatis  inter  sedem  i4)ostolicam  et  quoecunque  alios 
initis,  et  per  eos  qui  ilia  acceptare  et  observare  debue- 
rant  acceptatis,  quae  Isedere  non  intendit,  comprebenso- 
rum)  qnomodolibet  pertinent ia  dispositioni  sues  gene- 
raliter  reservavit,"  etc  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the 
term  aliemativa  mensium  is  sometimes  used  to  designate 
the  papal  months,  although  they  do  not  really  have  the 
same  meaning.  In  the  case  of  patriarchs,  archbishops, 
or  bishops,  residing  in  their  dioceses,  the  papal  months 
are  reduced  from  eight  to  six,  the  pope  retaining  only 
the  uneven  months  (Januazy,  March,  May,  July,  Sep- 
tember, November). 

The  papal  months  originated  in  the  12th  century. 
The  reason  was  a  desire  of  the  popes  to  secure  ben- 
efices to  worthy  but  destitute  members  of  the  clergy. 
At  first  this  was  done  by  recommendations  (preces); 
when  this  did  not  succeed,  a  real  command  was  issued 
(mandaium  de  providendo),  Gmtian's  decretal  of  1151 
contains  no  such  mandate,  as  they  originated  shortly  af- 
ter>vards.  One  example  of  them,  of  the  times  of  Inno- 
cent II,  is  given  by  Peter,  abbot  of  Cluny,  in  his  Epistol, 
lib.  ii,  ep.  38-35  (quoted  in  Gonzales  Tellez,  cap.  87,  x, 
fJe  rescriptiSf  i,  8,  No.  4) ;  another  from  Adrian  IV  (1 154- 
1159),  epist.  18  (Wllrdtwein,  Subeidia  diplomatica  [Uei- 
delb.  1774],  tom.  iv,  p.  ix) ;  Mansi,  CoUectio  Coneiliorum, 
xxi,  805.  If  these  mandates  were  not  obejred,  it  was 
then  the  practice  to  issue  successively  litera  momtoria^ 
prtBoeptoricp,  and  executorice.  The  memdata  de  provi' 
dendo  came  afterwards  to  be  issued  not  only  for  actually 
vacant  benefices,  but  also  in  advance  (c.  19,  x,  />e  re- 
scriptis,  i,8:  ''Si  qua  [pnebenda]  tunc  in  eorum  vaca- 
ret  ecclesia  vel  proxima  vacaturam").  The  Council 
of  Lateran  of  1179,  however,  forbade  to  present  to  or 
even  to  promise  benefices  before  they  were  vacant  (c.  2, 
X,  De  ooncess.  prteb,  non  vacaiisj  iii,  8),  and  this  defence 


was  renewed  by  Innocent  m,  Honorius  III,  and  Boni- 
face YIII;  the  practice  was,  however,  justified  on  the 
ground  that  the  promise  did  not  specify  any  particolar 
benefice.  The  churches  often  resisted  these  papal  en- 
croachments (see  Richter,  Lehrbuch  d,  Kirdtenreehts, 
§  148;  Thonutt8in,Vete«  ae  nova  eceUaim  diseipUna,  pt 
ii,  lib.  i,  cap.  xliii,  xliv),  but  their  protestations  were  dis- 
regarded until,  in  the  Conncil  of  Gostnitz  (1418),  pope 
Martin  Y  declared :  "  Ultra  reservationes  juris  dos  par- 
tes sint  in  dispoeitione  Papae,  et  tertia  pars  renoaneat  in 
dispoutione  Ordinariorum ;  ita,  quod  duo  prima  cedant 
PapsD  et  teitium  OrdinariO)  ita,  quod  per  qnamcumque 
aliam  reaervationem  aut  pnerogativas  non  minnatui^ 
(Van  der  Hardt,  Concilium  ConstoMliense,  i,  1022  sq.).  In 
France  this  was  understood,  in  1425,  to  give  the  pope 
eight  months,  the  buhops  four.  By  the  Concordat  of 
Vienna,  in  1448,  the  pope  was  to  have  the  disposal  of 
vacant  benefices  during  the  six  uneven  months,  and  the 
bishops  during  the  six  others.  The  text  of  the  con- 
cordat further  states :  **  De  cseteris  dignitatibus  et  bene- 
ficiis  quibuscnnque,  sncolaribus  et  regularibus  vacaturis, 
ultra  reservationes  jam  dictas,  majoribus  dignitatibus 
post  pontificales  in  cathedralibus  et  principalibns  in  c(4- 
legiatis  exceptis,  de  quibus  jure  oniinario  provideatur 
per  illos  inferiores,  ad  quos  atias  pertinet;  idem  sanctis- 
simus  dominus  .  .  .  non  impediet,  quo  minus  de  ilfis, 
cum  vacabunt  de  mensibus  Februarii  .  .  .  libere  dispo- 
natur  per  illos,  ad  quce  ooUatio,  provisio,  pmsentatio,  elec- 
tio  aut  aUa  qusevlB  dispositio  pertinebit .  .  .  ."  This 
seems  evidently  to  signify  that  the  other  dignities  are 
excepted  from  the  altemativa  mensium ;  but  from  the 
first  this  was  understood  to  take  the  appointment  to 
such  dignities  out  of  the  altemativa  to  confer  it  on  the 
pope.  That  the  first  was  the  true  interpretation  ia  ap- 
parent from  its  being  the  view  taken  by  Martin  V  in 
the  Council  of  Gostnitz,  whose  tenor  was  more  favorable 
even  than  that  of  the  Concordat  of  Vienna  to  the  papal 
cause.  The  later  interpretation,  however,  was  asserted 
by  Pius  IL 

Vacancies  occurring  in  consequence  of  a  simple  resig- 
nation, or  of  an  exchange  of  benefices,  are  excepted  from 
the  altemativa  metuium  (Schlor,  De  reservatione  &me- 
Jiciorum  et  digmtatum  ex  qualitaie  vaoationis  per  resign 
nationem  [Francf.  ad  M.  1777, 4to]),  as  also  benefices  un- 
der lay  patronage  (Ferraris,  Biblioiheca  Canonica^  s.  t. 
Beneficium,  art.  xi,  note  18-20) ;  most  curacies,  and  other 
subonlinate  offices,  are  also  excepted  (Hedderich,  Disr, 
de  parochiis  in  Germama,  etc  [Bonn,  1780, 4to],  voL  i; 
Koch,  Sanctio  pragmatiea  Gemutnorum  iilustrata  [Ar- 
gentonti,  1789, 4to],  p.  228,  note  64). 

Some  dioceses,  however,  managed  to  elude  the  papal 
months  entirely,  by  means  of  special  papal  edicts  ren- 
dered for  the  purpose  of  securing  other  advantages  (see 
Probst,  Twnttrii  ecclesiarum  Germania^  in  UUheimer, 
Ad  concordata  tiationis  Germ,  integra  documentorum,  fasc 
iv  [Frankf.  and  Leipe.  1777],  p.  860, 876 :  Gudenus.  Co- 
dex diplomat,  tom.  iv,  No.  cccxxiv,  p.  717;  Le  Bret, 
Magazm  z,  Gebrauche  d,  Staaieof  «.  Kirckengeteh,  pt. 
viii,  p.  4,  etc). 

This  law  is  still  in  force,  but  has  in  later  times  unda- 
gone  various  modifications.  In  Bavaria,  the  Couocnrdat 
of  1817,  art.  x,  states:  "Regia  Majestas  ad  canonicatos 
in  sex  mensibus  apostolicis  sive  papalibus  nomlnabiu" 
For  Prussia,  the  bail  De  salute  omnuirtfm,  of  1821,  regu- 
lates that "  Futuro  autem  tempore  .  .  .  canonicatus  in 
mensibus  Januarii,  Martii,  Mali,  Julii,  Semtembria,  ac 
Novembris  .  .  .  vacantes  conferentur,  quemadmodmn 
hactenus  in  capitulo  Wratislaviensi  hactenus  factum  est" 
(see  Laspeyre,  Gesch,  v,  heutige  Ver/assung  d.  Katk,  K, 
Preussens  [Halle,  1840],  i,  889, 869, 870).  In  several  oth- 
er countries  the  law  has  fallen  into  disuse,  and  the  ap- 
pointments are  made  by  the  dioceses. — Herzc^,  Real-- 
EnctfUop.'ix,Bb9,    (J.N.  P.) 

Men-stealer  (ar^pairo^ior^c))  one  who  kidnaps 
or  decoys  a  free  person  into  slavery,  an  act  oondemnod 
by  the  apostle  among  the  highest  crimes  (1  Tim.  i,  10). 
The  seizing  or  stealing  of  a  free-born  Israelite,  either  to 
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treat  him  as  a  dave  or  teU  him  aa  a  slave  to  others,  was 
by  the  law  of  Moses  punished  with  death  (£xod.  xxi, 
16;  Deut.  xxiv,  7),  which  the  Jewish  writers  inform  us 
was  inflicted  by  strangling  (see  Wetstein,  ad  loc.).  The 
practice  was  likewise  forbidden  among  the  Greeks  (see 
Smith's  Did,  of  Clou*  AnL^v,  Andrapodismoa  Graphe), 
and  was  condemned  by  law  among  the  Romans  (see 
Adamses  Roman  Antiq,  p.  24).    See  Slavs. 

Mensnrius,  bishop  of  Carthage,  of  whose  personal 
history  but  little  is  known,  figured  very  prominently 
during  the  Diocletian  persecutions.  He  seems  to  have 
been  identified  with  the  liberal  or  Arian  party,  and  to 
have  entertained  heretical  opinions,  to  which  he  gave 
publicity  in  books  published  under  the  title  of  ^  Sa- 
cred Scriptures."  He  opposed  the  enthusiastic  ven- 
eration of  the  confessors  who  were  kept  in  prison  At 
the  synod  held  at  Ceuta,  A.D.  805,  he  was  arraigned  for 
these  acts,  but,  as  most  of  the  African  bishops  were 
accused  of  the  same  crime,  the  matter  was  passied  over. 
Later  a  new  charge  was  brought  against  Mensurius,  and 
be  had  to  defend  himself  at  Rome  in  81 1.  It  seems  that 
he  there  cleared  himself,  but  on  his  return  home  he  died. 
Under  his  successor  in  the  bishopric  the  Donatist  quar- 
rels opened.    See  DoxATiars. 

Mental  Reservatioii  is  a  term  for  withholding 
or  failing  to  disclose  something  that  affects  a  statement, 
promise,  oath,  etc,  and  which,  if  disclosed,  would  mate- 
rially vary  its  import.  As  this  is  a  false  and  deceitful 
way  of  acting,  it  can  not  be  approved  by  true  morality. 
The  Jesuits,  indeed,  allowed  and  taught  their  pupils  to 
delude  people  l^  all  kinds  of  mental  reservations  and 
deceitful  intentions.  With  manv  of  them  the  end  sane- 
tified  the  means,  and  so  they  taught  that  even  deceit  by 
false  promises  and  perjuries  is  allowable,  if  only  good 
things  were  attained  thereby  in  the  end.  They  de- 
fended this  manner  of  action  by  the  shallow  pretext  that 
mentally  something  very  different  has  been  promised  or 
sworn  to  firom  what  the  spoken  words  declared.  See 
Casuittby  ;  Moral  Philosophy. 

Mentonej  Bcbnard  ds.    See  Bernard. 

Mentxer,  Balthaaar  (1),  a  German  Lutheran  di- 
vine, greatly  noted  for  his  decided  opposition  to  the 
Belbrmed  Church  theologians,  was  bom  in  Allendorf, 
HesM,  J'ebmary  27, 1565.  He  studied  at  the  Univer^ 
sty  of  Marburg,  where  he  excelled  by  the  display  of 
unusual  talents  and  knowledge.  After  preaching  for 
several  years  at  Kirtorf,  he  was  appointed  in  1596  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  his  alma  mater.  While  in  this 
position  he  was  involved  in  many  controversies  because 
of  his  prince's  tendency  towards  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformed  Church.  Mentzer  was  especially  radical  in 
bis  opposition  to  their  views  on  the  doctrine  of  Ubiq- 
mityj  on  letmoelatm,  the  LotrTs  Supper,  and  the  Deca- 
logne,  and  in  1605  was  actually  forced  to  quit  Marburg, 
and,  tc^gether  with  his  colleagues,  Winckelmann  and 
Leachter,  removed  to  Giessen,  to  take  a  position  in  the 
new  university  founded  by  landgrave  Lewis,  wid  there 
became  one  of  the  most  renowned  teachers.  He  died 
Jan.  6,  1627,  at  Marburg,  to  which  place  the  univer- 
sity had  been  removed  in  the  mean  time. 

Mentzer  was  a  pure  Lutheran ;  his  Christian  faith  was 
a  truly  orthodox  belief  in  the  Christological  dogma  as 
famished  in  the  idiomatic  and  ubiquistic  doctrine.  He 
published  many  works,  most  of  which  bore  a  polemic 
character.  His  Latin  works  were  afterwards  collected 
and  published  by  his  son:  Opera  theoiogica  LcUma 
(FrankC  1669, 2  vols.  8vo).  His  apohigetic  works  against 
Bomaniam  and  the  Reformed  Church  contain  the  Exege^ 
m  Comfe$Mtmit  AugnutantB  (Giessen,  1608).  Similar  to 
this  k  bis  Rqteiitio  ChenmitkoMU  Challenged  by  the 
work  of  the  Romanist.  John  Pistorius  {Wegweiter  Jur 
dU  TtffihrU  Ckrutm\  he  wroU  Antv-PiiUnrhu  mi  dit- 
putaHo  de  prmpuii  guUnudam  controverrit  oapilibus 
(Marburg,  1600)  v—Evcmgeiucker  Wegweiter  (Marburg, 
1603) ;  and  many  others.  He  engaged  in  a  contro- 
versy with  John  Crocina,  professor  at  Marburg,  against 


whom  he  sent  forth  Ahderno  calummarum  J,  CrocO, 
Apologeticoi  Aniicrocioy  CoUatio  AufftuktncB  Cor^fa- 
nonu  cum  doctrina  Catifinij  BezcB  el  socioruni  (1610). 
He  had  also  a  controversy  with  John  Sadeel,  of  Paris 
and  Geneva,  Matthias  Martinius,  at  Hertx>m,  Paul  Stein. 
at  Cassel,  Schonfeld,  and  Pareus:  JCienckeus  errorum 
J,  Sadeelis  in  Ubello  de  veritate  humana  natura  Christi 
(Giessen,  1615): — Elencheut  errorum  J,  JSadeelis  in  libel- 
lo  de  sacramenfali  manducatione  (Giessen,  1612) : — A  rUi- 
Martinius  nve  modesta  et  solida  retpontio,  etc.  (Giessen, 
1612) ;  and  many  others.  These  polemics  concern- 
ing the  human  nature  of  Christ,  the  sacramental  use 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  the  idiomatic  use  of  tr;i- 
pcmation,  give  an  idea  of  the  logic  of  the  Reformed 
criticism  and  the  tenacity  of  the  Lutheran  defence. 
The  humanity  of  Christ,  the  "Word  was  made  fiesh, 
and  dwelt  among  us,**  are  the  principal  points  of  Meut- 
zer's  theological  grounds.  He  condemns  his  opponent's 
view  as  Arianistic :  "  Non  igttur  existimo,  unquam  ex- 
stitisse  inter  Christianos,  qui  Christo  homini  vel  natune 
ejus  humansB  minus  gloriae  et  auctoritatis  et  potentiic 
tribuendum  cen8uerint,quam  Martinium  bunc  Freienha- 
gensem"  {Anti-ifartinUtSj  p.  167).  In  a  communication 
to  Martinius,  Mentzer's  assertion,  "  Ipsa  divina  pne- 
sentia  juxta  sacras  literas  est  actio,**  provoked  another 
controversy  with  his  colleagues  at  Giessen,  professors 
Winckelmann  and  Giseniua.  This  controversy  was 
settled  by  the  landgrave's  personal  interference  only, 
who  in  1607  imposed  silence  and  peace  on  all  parties. 
Mentzer's  principal  work  is  Neceuaria  etjusta  d^ensio 
contra  injustat  crimmationu  L,  Otiandri^  M,  Nicolaif 
Th,  TuMma,  in  qua  multi  de  pereona  et  officio  Christi 
erroris  deteguntur  et  r^utantur  (1624).  This  was  an- 
swered in  1625  in  Thummi's  Acta,  In  1618  MenUer 
was  called  to  WolfenbUttel  to  give  his  opinion  on  Ca- 
lixtus's  Epitome  theohgia.  He  never  went  thither,  but 
sent  a  criticism  to  his  son-in-law,  superintendent  Wiede- 
burg,  acknowledging  the  eminent  tidents  of  the  author, 
but  judging  his  epitome  from  his  own  narrow  and  ex- 
clusive stand-point  See  Witten,  Mem,  Tkeol  i,  223  aq. ; 
Strieker,  Hessische  Gelehrtengeschichte,  vol.  viii ;  Walch, 
ReUg,  Streitigkeiten  wmerhoib  der  Luth,'Kirche ;  also, 
Streitig^oeUen  ausserkcdl  der  Luther.' Kirche,  iii,  505 ; 
Henke,  Georg.  Calixtus,  i,  128,  282,  807,  321 ;  ii,  28 ; 
Memor,  TheoL  i,  228  sq. ;  Gasz,  GescL  der  protests  TheoL 
i,  277,  278;  Wtlch,  BOdioth,  theoiogica,  ii,  654;  Domer, 
Doctrine  ojftke  Person  of  Christ,  ii,  243  et  al  (J.  H.  W.) 
Mentser,  Balthasar  (2),  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  bom  May  14, 1614,  at  Giessen,  and  was  educated  at 
the  University  of  Marburg,  which  he  entered  in  1628, 
but  completed  his  education  at  Strasburg  and  Jena.  In 
1640  he  became  professor  at  Marburg,  in  1648  at  Rin- 
teln.  He  returned  four  years  after  and  got  a  position  at 
the  University  of  Giessen,  and  died  July  28, 1679.  His 
most  important  works  are.  Compendium  Theol.  Christ, 
(Rinteln,  1649):—QutBstt,  TheoL  ad  Aug.  Conf  (Darmst. 
1668;  often  republished;  at  last  at  Rinteln,  1758) :~ 
De  termino  vitao  (1647),  and  Abgendthigte  femere  Er- 
Hdrung  der  Frage  vom  Ziel  des  menschlicken  Lehens  (Rin- 
teln, 1649): — Kurzes  Bedenken  Uber  Wahreviberg's  Ge- 
sprach  von  der  Polygamic  (Darmst.  1671) ;  etc 

Menu.    See  Manu. 

Mentioliah  (Heb.  Menuchah%  hn^ia^,  rest,  as  of- 
ten) appears  in  the  marg.  of  the  A.  V.  at  Judg.  xx,  48 
(Sept  [Vat]  dirb  Not;a,Vulg.  and  A.  V."  with  ease," 
as  if  nn^Sp),  and  Jer.  Ii,  59  (Sept  iwpwv,Yu\g. pro^ 

phetia,  A.y.  ''quiet'').  The  Sept  likewise,  in  the  re^ 
markable  list  of  additional  towns  in  Judah  (Josh,  xv, 
59),  seems  to  make  mention  of  it  (Mavox^)*  Furst 
{Hd>,  Lex.  s.  V.)  thinks  it  the  place  in  Benjamin  called 
Manochath  (1  Chron.  viii,  6)  or  Hatsi-ham-Menuchoth 
(1  Chron.  ii,  54).  But  all  this  is  doubtful,  and  the  word 
is  rather  an  appellative.     See  Menuchite. 

Meniicbite  or  Meniichoth  is  given  in  the  mar> 
gin  of  the  A.y.  at  1  Chron.  ii,  52,  54,  in  place  of  "  Ma- 
nahethite**  of  the  textual  rendering,  as  an  alternative 
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rendering  of  the  Heb.  MenucJioth'  (ninsp,  ver.  52)  or 
MenaehH'  (*^t?)n313,  ver.  54)^  which,  as  far  as  can  be 
gathered  from  the  obscure  and  confused  passage,  seems 
to  be  assigned  as  a  general  name  of  certain  descendants 
of  Judah,  classified  according  to  some  locality  settled  or 
inhabited  by  them.  Some  (as  apparently  the  A.y.) 
have  referred  this  presumed  place  to  the  Ifanahath  (q. 
V.)  of  1  Chron.  viii,  6;  but  this  was  either  in  Benjamin 
or  Moab,  certainly  not  in  Judah.  Others  have  found  it 
in  the  Menuchah  (q.  v.)  supposed  to  be  referred  to  in : 
Judg.  XX,  43 ;  but  of  the  .existence  of  this  latter  there  is ' 
very  great  doubt.  The  ancient  versions  are  able  to 
make  nothing  intelligible  out  of  the  passage.  Thus 
much  is  clear,  that  the  ffatsi-kam-Menuchofh  of  ver.  52 
corresponds  as  one  half  either  of  a  lineage  or  of  a  dis- 
trict to  the  other  half  which  appears  in  ver.  54  as  Hatsi- 
ham-Mmachti ;  but  the  relation  between  the  noun  Me- 
nuchoth  and  the  adjective  Menachthite  we  cannot  dis- 
cover. The  latter  of  these  two  moieties  is  predicated 
of  the  son  of  Salma,  the  former  of  the  son  of  ShobaL 
As  of  Shobal,  however,  gotu  are  announced,  we  must 
recognise  in  Haroeh  the  name  of  another  son ;  more- 
over, in  chap,  iv,  2,  Reaiah  appears  as  a  son  of  Shobal, 
and  this  name  so  closely  resembles  Haroeh  that  we  may 
suppose  them  identical  Haroeh  and  Keaiah  are  thus 
associated  as  the  two  sons  of  Shobah,  and  the  1  connect- 
ive C'and")  may  have  originally  stood  between  them 
in  the  text.  Haroeh,  indeed,  may  be  resolved  into  the 
article  and  a  participle  (nK"in=rA«  teer)^  and  thus  be 
reduced  to  a  mere  appellation  or  attribute,  but  this 
would  not  help  the  narrative.  Hatsi-ham-Menuchoth, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  a  less  natural  form  for  a  patrial 
name  than  Hatsi-ham^Menachti,  and  this  would  seem 
to  designate  an  original  or  ancestor  by  the  name  of  Ma- 

nachath  (nn3t3),  a  form  which  actually  occurs  else- 
whefie  as  the  name  of  a  man.  See  Manahath.  Now 
as  Shobal  is  repeatedly  stated  to  be  the  **  father"  (found- 
er) of  Kiijath-jearim,  his  sons  of  course,  in  part  at  least, 
settled  there.  We  may  therefore  clear  up  ver.  52  by 
interpreting  it  as  meaning  that  Shobal  had  two  sons, 
Reaiah  and  Manahath,  and  that  part  of  the  descendants 
of  the  latter  settled  at  Kirjath-jearim,  becoming  the 
heads  of  the  families  named  in  ver.  53.  The  other  por- 
tion of  the  Manahathites  appear  to  have  colonized  at 
Zorah,  in  the  adjoining  territory  of  Dan ;  and  are  hence, 
for  some  reason  not  clear,  classed  in  ver.  54  with  the 
descendants  of  Shobal^s  brother  Salma  as  ''Zorites," 
that  city  being  perhaps  chiefly  occupied  by  the  latter. 
Yet  it  is  a  singular  circumstance  that  in  chap,  iv,  1,  2, 
Reaiah *s  posterity  are  said  to  have  peopled  this  city,  if, 
indeed,  that  be  the  just  interpretation  of  "  Zorathites." 
See  Zorah. 

Menymfinl  (Mtwfjiivoif  the  initiated)  was  the 
name  given,  especially  in  the  4th  and  5th  centuries,  to 
full  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  It  originated 
in  the  supposed  analogy  between  baptism  and  the  rites 
of  initiation  into  the  sacred  mysteries  of  the  heathen. 
The  phrase  itramv  oi  fiifivtifiivoi,  **  the  initiated  know," 
occurs  about  fifty  times  in  the  works  of  Augustine  and 
Chrysostom.  In  like  manner  fiuMrrat,  fAVCTaywytitotf 
fivoTaywyoif  and  other  terms  borrowed  from  the  hea- 
then mysteries,  are  applied  to  the  Christian  rites.  All 
these  expressions,  which  came  into  general  use  in  the 
4th  century,  mark  the  prevalence  of  that  system  of  se- 
cret instruction  or  doctrine  which  we  noticed  in  the  ar- 
ticle Arcani  Discipuna.  See  Riddle,  Christian  An- 
tiquitieSf  p.  195. 

Me5iL  See  Baal-xbon;  Bbth-baal-xboh; 
Bbth-mkoit. 

Medn'enim  (Heb.  Jfednenim')  occurs  in  the  Auth. 
Vers.  (Judg.  ix,  87)  in  the  proper  name  £lon-Meonenim 
(D'^SpSs^Q  VibK),  "the  plain f  or,  as  it  should  be  ren- 
dered,/Ae  oakofMeonemm  (Sept."HXaiv  Maufvtvifi  v.r. 
Spvoi;  dirofiXtvovTiaVf  marg.  "regarders  of  times").  He- 


onenim  (variously  rendered  in  the  Auth.  Vers. ''8ootb> 
sayers,"  "  regarders  of  times,"  etc.)  means  wroeren,  and 
is  derived  either  from  hjis?,  "time"  (Exod.  xxi,  10), 
from  "j^?,  "  the  eye,"  or  else,  which  is  more  probable, 
from  "(S^, "  a  cloud  f  it  means,  therefore,  those  dealers 
in  forbidden  arts  who  observe  times,  or  practice  faacdna- 
tion,  or  take  auguries  from  the  signs  of  the  sky.  See 
Divination.  Whatever  was  its  original  meaning,  Me- 
onenim  was  afterwards  used  in  a  perfectly  general  sense 
(Deut.  xviii,  10, 14;  2  Kings  xxi,  6;  Micah  v,  12)  for 
wizards.  In  this  article,  therefore  (which  we  adopt  sub- 
stantially from  Kitto),  we  are  only  concerned  with  **  the 
oak  of  the  sorcerers,"  a  celebrated  tree  near  Shechem, 
mentioned  in  Judg.  ix,  87,  where  Gaal,  son  of  £bed,  the 
Shechemite  conspirator,  standing  "  in  the  entering  of 
the  gate,"  saw  the  soldiers  of  Abiroelech  first  on  tbe 
hill-tops,  and  then  in  two  companies,  of  which  one  a|>- 
proached  by  the  "oak  of  the  sorcerers,"  which  is  evi- 
dently pointed  out  as  a  conspicuous  land-mark.  It  would 
be  the  better  suited  for  this  purpose  because  oaks  are 
rare  in  Palestine,  except  in  the  hills.  For  other  trees 
used  as  laud-marks,  see  Geiu  xxxv,  8;  1  Sam.  xxii,  6; 
x,8 ;  xiv,  2,  etc  Now  it  happens  that  in  Scriptare  do 
less  than  four  other  celebrated  trees  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  Shechem  are  prominently  mentioned 
in  connection  with  important  events,  and  it  is  interest- 
ing to  inquire  whether  all  or  any  of  these  can  be  identi- 
fied with  "  the  sorcerer's  oak."    See  Oak. 

1.  In  Gen.  xii,  6  we  are  told  that  Abraham  *<  passed 
through  the  land  unto  the  place  of  Sichem,  unto  the 
oak  of  Moreh"  (Sept.  rrjv  Spvv  rrfv  v^X^v),  where  the 
use  of  the  singular  points  to  one  tree  of  note,  although 
at  Shechem  there  was  a  grove  of  oaks  (Deut.  xi,  SO). 
It  was,  therefore,  in  all  probability  conspicuous  for  size 
and  beauty,  and  the  vision  which  Abraham  there  com- 
memorated by  building  an  altar  would  add  to  it  a  sa- 
cred and  venerable  association.    See  Abraham. 

2.  In  Gen.  xxxv,  4  we  read  that  Jacob,  on  his  way  to 
Bethel,  took  from  his  family  all  the  strange  gods  which 
were  in  their  hand,  and  all  their  ear-rings  which  were 
in  their  ears,  and  hid  them  under  the  oak  which  was  by 
Shechem  (Oaw-D?  ni?K  nVxh).  The  use  of  tbe  ar- 
ticle in  this  verse  is  not,  indeed,  absolutely  decisive,  but 
would  lead  naturally  to  the  supposition  that  this  tree 
was  the  one  already  so  famous  in  the  religious  historv 
of  the  Israelitish  family.  That  nbK  is  used  (Sept.  rf/M- 
/3iv^oc)  and  not  *|lbK,  is  a  consideration  of  no  impor- 
tance, for  it  seems  certain  that  the  two  words  are  synon- 
ymous (see  Geseniua,  Thesaur,  p.  50, 51),  or  at  any  rate 
are  used  interchangeably.    See  Terebinth. 

8.  In  Josh,  xxiv,  26,  Joshua,  after  addressing  the  as- 
sembled tribes  at  Shechem, "  took  a  great  stone  and  set 
it  up  there  under  an  oak  (the  oak,  ri|Ml)  that  was  by 
the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord."  The  use  of  the  definite  ar- 
ticle again  renders  it  probable  that  this  is  the  same  tree 
as  that  which  had  been  connected  with  the  memories 
of  Abraham's  vision,  and  Jacob's  rejection  of  idolatrous 
possessions;  and  the  probability  is  strengthened  inC«> 
certainty  by  the  fact  that  Joshua's  injunction  in  ver.  14 
Q*  put  away  the  gods  which  your  fathers  served  on  the 
other  side  of  the  flood")  is  almost  identical  with  that 
which  Jacob  had  addressed  to  his  family  on  that  verr 
spot  (Gen.  xxxv,  2)  some  800  years  before.  Kaliscb,  in- 
deed, objects  that  a  "  sanctuary  of  the  Lord"  would  nev- 
er have  been  erected  at  the  place  of  idols  (Genesis^  p. 
dS&) ;  but,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  severai  of  the 
Jewish  high-places  seem  to  have  been  also  oonnected 
with  the  wonhip  of  the  Canaanites,  a  place  where  idolti 
had  been  buried,  and  so  rejected  and  scorned,  would 
surely  be  most  fitted  for  the  sanctuary,  eipeciaUy  if  it 
had  been  hallowed  by  a  previous  protest  made  by  tbe 
great  forefather  of  the  race  against  the  idolatry  wliich 
there  surrounded  him  (Gen.  xii,  7). 

4.  In  Judg.  ix,  6,  we  read  that  "all  the  men  of  She- 
chem .  .  .  made  Abimelech  king,  by  the  oak  (A.  V. 
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pUin)  of  the  pillar  that  was  in  Sbechem**  (l^bM'fi^ 
03;sa  "tdX  nSXa.  The  word  nS'Q,fiitf/«^ra6^  is  very 
obscure,  and  Jerumes  version,  ^'quercus  quie  stabat  in 
Sichem,"  seems  to  show  that  it  may  once  haveyb^/bwed 
10K.    The  Sept.  renders  it  irpbg  ry  jidkdvtfi  (ry  tvptrg) 

t!k  VTwma^  rifc  iv  Zurifioic,  where  ardvis  means  *'  a 
military  sution,"  a  rendering  approved  by  Gesenius 
{TkeMur,  p.  904),  who  compares  Isa.  xxix,  8.  Our  iuY. 
refers  it  to  the  sacred  stone  set  up  by  Joshua,  and  this 
seems  a  very  probable  rendering,  from  the  constant  use 
of  the  word  matst^ebdh  for  similiur  erections  (Gen.  xxviii, 
18;  Exod.  xxiv,  4;  2  Kings  iu,  2;  Micah  v,  18,  etc). 
It  seems  further  possible  that  during  the  confusions 
which  prevailed  in  the  country  after  Joshua's  death, 
the  stone  which  he  had  erected  beneath  it,  and  which 
he  invested,  even  though  only  in  metaphor,  with  quali- 
ties so  like  those  which  the  Canaanites  attributed  to 
the  stones  they  worshipped  —  during  these  confused 
times  this  famous  block  may  have  become  sacred  among 
the  Canaanites,  one  of  their  ^  matstsebabs"  [see  Idol], 
and  thus  the  tree  have  acquired  the  name  of  *^  the  oak 
of  Motstaab"  from  the  fetish  below  it.  The  argument 
that  thia  tree  cannot  be  identical  with  Jacob's,  because 
tJuU  is  spoken  of  as  near  (D9),  and  f Ai*  as  m  (n)  She- 
chem,  is  quite  unconvincing,  both  because  the  use  of 
the  prepoations  by  Hebrew  writers  is  by  no  means  mi- 
nutdy  accurate,  in  this  way  corresponding  to  their  gen- 
eral dyc*»ypa^ia,  and  because  Shechem  may  mean  the 
district  round  the  cUy^  as  well  as  the  city  itself.  (For  a 
decisive  case  in  point,  see  Josh,  v,  18,  where  the  Vulgate 
rightly  renders  in'^'Ti^a  by  "  m  agrit  urbit  Jericho.*') 

We  believe,  therefore,  that  all  these  trees  are  one  and 
the  same,  which  thus  becomes  connected  with  four  most 
memorable  events  in  the  lives  of  Abraham,  Jacob,  Josh- 
ua, and  Abimelech. 

Was  this  tree  also  the ''  oak  of  the  sorcerers  ?"  There 
might  at  first  seem  to  be  a  positive  reason  against  the 
identification,  because  (1.)  The  name  '<  sorcerers,"  or  *'  en- 
chanteiVy'*  would  not  be  particularly  suitable  to  the  tree, 
which  Kaliach  also  thinks  might  with  more  propriety 
have  been  called  the  "oak  of  idols,**  or  of  "  witchcraft," 
than  the  oak  of  enchanters  {Genesiiy  p.  586);  and  (2.) 
Because  Gaal  evidently  points  to  the  Elon-Meonenim 
at  a  distance  from  the  city,  whereas  Jacob's  tree  was  in 
it.  Of  this  second  argument  we  have  already  dis- 
posed ;  and  besides,  Gaal's  expression  may  merely  mean 
that  one  company  was  on  the  road  which  ledbg  **  the 
sMtxrer's  oak."  As  regards  the  first  argument,  the  Elon- 
Meonenim  may  have  been  the  same  as  Jacob's  tree,  and 
yet  not  have  received  its  name  from  the  idols  and  amu- 
lets which  Jacob  buried  there.  The  close  connection 
of  ear-rings  with  talismans  and  magic  arts  Ib  well  known, 
and  in  the  Chaldee  the  word  used  for  ear-ring  is  KlS**^p, 
so  that  it  does  seem  reasonable  to  suppose  that  there 
is  a  connection  between  the  name  and  the  event.  But 
if  not,  mag  not  the  name  have  originated  in  some  use 
made  of  the  tree  hg  the  priests  and  necromancers  of  the 
neigkboring  Arine  of  Baal-Berithf  (Jodg.  viii,88;  ix, 
36).  If  it  be  asked  how  it  was  that  a  tree  so  sacred  as 
this  could  have  received  an  oppivbrious  name,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  this  name  only  occurs  on  the  lips 
of  €;«al,  who  in  all  probability  was  an  aboriginal  Ga- 
naanite  of  the  old  royal  family  (ix,  28 ;  comp.  Gen. 
xxxir,  2, 6),  and  who  would  therefore  be  likely  to  call 
the  tree  by  a  name  derived  from  its  associationiB  with 
idolatroiis  rather  than  with  Jewish  worship.   See  Gaal. 

Ma^&n'othai  (Heb.  Mednothag',  *^nbi9Q,  mg  habi- 
tations ;  SepL  Mavodc  v.  r.  Mawva^ei),  the  father 
(?  foonder)  of  Ophrah,  and  apparently  the  brother  of 
Hathatb,  the  son  of  Othoiel  (1  Chron.  iv,  14).  RC. 
post  1612. 

Meph'aath  [some  Mqi>ha^aih']  (Heb.  Megpha'ath, 
r9$*^p,  prob.  jpfasdor;  once  defectively  written  H^&p, 
Joah.  xiii,  18,  and  once  [Kethib]  T^Siia,  Jer.  xlviii,  21 ; 


Sept  "VLfi^a^  in  Josh.,  4»aa^  v.  r.  Mae^Xa  in  Chron., 
and  Ma^ac  ▼•  '•  Moi^o^  in  Jer.),  a  I^vitical  (Meraritej 
city  (Josh,  xxi,  87  ■,  1  Chron.  vi,  79)  of  the  tribe  of  Reu- 
ben (Josh,  xiii,  18),  doubtless  originally  (like  Heshbon, 
of  which  it  formed  a  dependency)  in  the  hands  of  the 
Amorites  (Numb,  xxi,  26),  but  afterwards  belonging  to 
Moab  (Jer.  xlviii,  21) ;  probably  situated  near  Kede- 
moth  and  Jahazab,  in  connection  with  which  it  is  al- 
ways mentioned.  Eusebius  {Onomast,)  calls  it  Mephaih 
(Mi}0a3),  and  states  that  it  was  still  occupied  by  a  Ro- 
man garrison  as  a  defence  against  the  Arabs  of  the 
neighboring  desert.  As  the  name  implies  a  conspicu- 
ous position,  the  site  may  possibly  correspond  with  that 
of  the  modem  village  with  ruins  on  an  eminence  marked 
as  Um  el'  Wded  on  Van  de  Velde's  Map^  east  of  Mede- 
ba.  "The  extended,  and  possibly  later,  form  of  the 
name  which  occurs  in  Chronicles  and  Jeremiah,  as  if 
Meg  Phaathf  '  waters  of  Phaath,'  may  be,  as  in  other 
cases,  an  attempt  to  fix  an  intelligible  meaning  on  an 
archaic  or  foreign  word"  (Smith) ;  although  the  fuller 
form  appears  to  be  radical  (so  both  Gesenius  and  FUrst, 
from  9B**,  to  gUtter,  be  eminent), 

Mephib'OBheth  (Heb.  Mtphibo'sheth,  t^i^^^W 
[twice  defectively  r^U93Bia,  2  Sam,  xix,  24;  xxi,  8], 
exterminator  of  the  shame,  i.  e.  idols  or  Baal,  see  Simo- 
nis  Lex.  V,  T,  p.  160;  Ewald,  Isr,  Gesck,  ii,  888;  Sept. 
Mc^c)36<rfd  v.  r.  Me/i^i/Joa^l,  Yulg.  Miphiboseth,  Jose- 
phus  Mtfi^ipoo^oi:),  the  name  of  two  of  king  Saul's 
descendants.  "  Bosheth  appears  to  have  been  a  favor- 
ite appellation  in  Saul's  family,  for  it  forms  a  part  of  the 
names  of  no  fewer  than  three  members  of  it— Ish-bo- 
sheth  and  the  two  Mephl-bosheths.  But  in  the  gene- 
alogies preserved  in  1  Chronicles  these  names  are  given 
in  the  different  forms  of  Esh-baal  and  Merib-baal.  The 
variation  is  identical  with  that  of  Jemb-baal  and  Jerub- 
besheth,  and  is  in  accordance  with  passages  in  Jeremiah 
(xi,  18)  and  Hosea  (ix,  10),  where  Baal  and  Bosheth 
appear  to  be  convertible  or,  at  least,  related  terms,  the 
latter  being  used  as  a  contemptuous  or  derisive  syno- 
nyme  of  the  former.  One  inference  from  this  would  be 
that  the  persons  in  question  were  originally  named  Baal ; 
that  this  appears  in  the  two  fragments  of  the  family 
records  preserved  in  Chronicles;  but  that  in  Samuel  the 
hateful  heathen  name  has  been  uniformly  erased,  and 
the  nickname  of  Bosheth  substituted  for  it.  It  is  some 
support  to  this  to  find  that  Saul  had  an  ancestor  named 
Bad,  who  appears  in  the  lists  of  Chronicles  only  (1 
Chron.  \'iii,  80;  ix,  86).  But  such  a  change  in  the  rec- 
ord supposes  an  amount  of  editing  and  interpolation 
which  would  hardly  have  been  accomplished  without 
leaving  more  obvious  traces,  in  reasons  given  for  the 
change,  etc  How  different  it  is,  for  example,  from  the 
case  of  Jerub-besheth,  where  the  alteration  is  mentioned 
and  commented  on.  Still  the  facts  are  as  above  stated, 
whatever  explanation  may  be  given  of  them**  (Smith). 

See  ISHBOSHETH. 

1.  Saul's  son  by  his  concubine  Rizpah,  the  daughter 
of  Aiah  (2  Ssim.  xxi,  8).  He  and  his  brother  Arrooni 
were  among  the  seven  victims  who  were  surrendered 
by  David  to  the  Gibeonites,  and  by  them  crucified  in 
sacrifice  to  Jehovah,  to  avert  a  famine  from  which  the 
country  was  suffering.  There  is  no  doubt  about  this 
being  the  real  meaning  of  the  word  S'p^,  translated 
here  and  in  Numb,  xxv,  4  "hanged  up"  (see  Michaelis's 
Supplement,  No.  1046;  also  Gesenius,  Thesaur,  p.  620; 
and  FUrst,  ttandwb,  p.  689  6).  Aquila  has  dvainiyvvpu, 
understanding  them  to  have  been  not  crucified  but  im- 
paled. The  Vulgate  reads  crucifixeruni  (ver.  9),  and 
qui  qfixifuerant  (ver.  13).  The  Hebrew  term  is  en- 
tirely distinct  from  »^^r),  also  rendered  "to  hang"  in 
the  A.  Y.,  which  is  its  real  signification.  It  is  this  lat- 
ter word  which  is  employed  in  the  story  of  the  five 
kings  of  Makkedah ;  in  the  account  of  the  indignities 
practiced  on  Saul's  body,  2  Sam.  xxi,  12 ;  on  Baanah 
and  Rechab  by  David,  2  Sam.  iv,  12 ;  and  elsewhere 
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The  seven  corpsesi  protected  by  the  tender  care  of  the 
mother  of  Mephibosheth  from  tfie  attacks  of  bird  and 
beast,  were  exposed  on  their  crosses  to  the  fierce  sun  of 
at  least  five  of  the  midsummer  months,  on  the  sacred 
em  inence  of  Gibeah.  Th  is  period  results  from  the  state- 
ment  that  they  hung  from  barley  harvest  (April)  till 
the  commencement  of  the  rains  (October);  but  it  is  alao 
worthy  of  notice  that  the  Sept.  has  employed  the  word 
UriXidZtiv, "  to  expose  to  the  smi."  It  is  also  remark- 
able that  on  the  only  other  occasion  on  which  this  He- 
brew term  is  used — Numb,  xxv,  4 — an  express  command 
was  given  that  the  victims  should  be  crucified  "in  front 
of  the  sun."  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  attention  of 
David  was  called  to  the  circumstance,  and  also  possibly 
to  the  fact  that  the  sacrifice  had  failed  in  its  purpose. 
A  different  method  was  tried :  the  bones  of  Saul  and 
Jonathan  were  disinterred  from  their  resting-[dace  at 
the  foot  of  the  great  tree  at  Jabesh-Gilead,  the  blanched 
and  withered  remains  of  Mephibosheth,  his  brother,  and 
his  five  relatives,  were  taken  down  from  the  crosses, 
and  father,  son,  and  grandsons  found  at  last  a  resting- 
place  together  in  the  ancestral  cave  of  Kish  at  Zelah. 
When  this  had  been  done,  "  God  was  entreated  for  the 
land,"  and  the  famine  ceased.— Smith.  B.C.  1053-1019. 
SeeRizPAH. 

2.  The  son  of  Jonathan  and  grandson  of  king  Saul 
(2  Sam.  iv,  4 ;  in  which  sense  "  the  son  of  Saul"  is  to  be 
taken  in  2  Sam.  xix,  24 ;  see  Gesenius,  Tkesaur,  p.  216) ; 
call^  also  by  the  equivalent  name  of  Meribbaal  (1 
Ghron.  ix,  40).  The  following  account  of  his  history 
and  character  embraces  much  of  the  matter  found  in 
Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  s.  v.,  with  modifications 
and  additions. 

1.  His  life  seems  to  have  been,  from  beginning  to  end, 
one  of  trial  and  discomfort.  The  name  of  his  mother  is 
unknown.  There  is  reason  to  think  that  she  died 
shortly  after  his  birth,  iuid  that  he  was  an  only  child. 
At  any  rate,  we  know  for  certain  that  when  his  father 
and  grandfather  were  slain  on  Gilboa  he  was  an  infant 
of  but  five  years  old.  RC  1053.  He  was  then  living 
under  the  charge  of  his  nurse,  probably  at  Gibeah,  the 
regular  residence  of  SauL  The  tidings  that  the  army 
was  destroyed,  the  king  and  his  sons  slain,  and  that  the 
Philistines,  spreading  from  hill  to  hill  of  the  country, 
were  sweeping  all  before  them,  reached  the  royal  house- 
hold. The  nurse,  perhaps  apprehending  that  the  enemy 
were  seeking  to  exterminate  the  whole  royal  family, 
fled,  carrying  the  child  on  her  shoulder.  This  is  the 
statement  of  Josephus  (dirb  roiv  wfitav,  Ant,  vii,  5,  5) ; 
but  it  is  hardly  necessaiy,  for  in  the  East  children  are 
always  carried  on  the  shoulder  (see  Lane's  Mod,  Egyp' 
tianSf  ch.  i,  p.  52,  and  the  art  Child).  But  in  her  panic 
and  hurry  she  stumbled,  and  Mephibosheth  was  precip- 
itated to  the  ground  with  such  force  as  to  deprive  him 
for  life  of  the  use  of  both  feet  (2  Sam.  iv,  4).  These 
early  misfortunes  threw  a  shade  over  his  whole  life,  and 
his  personal  deformity — as  is  often  the  case  where  it  has 
been  the  result  of  accident — seems  to  have  exercised  a 
depressing  and  depreciatory  influence  on  his  character. 
He  can  never  forget  that  he  is  a  poor  lame  slave  (2 
Sam.  xix,  26),  and  unable  to  walk;  a  dead  dog  (ix,  8) ; 
that  all  the  house  of  his  father  were  dead  (xix,  28) ; 
that  the  king  ia  an  angel  of  Grod  (ib.  27),  and  he  his  ab- 
ject dependent  (ix,  6, 8).  He  receives  the  slanders  of 
Ziba  and  the  harshness  of  David  alike  with  a  submis- 
sive equanimity  which  is  quite  touching,  and  which  ef- 
fectually wins  our  sympathy. 

2.  After  the  accident  which  thns  embittered  his  whole 
existence,  Mephibosheth  was  carried  with  the  rest  of 
his  family  beyond  the  Jordan  to  the  mountains  of  Gil- 
ead,  where  he  found  a  refuge  in  the  house  of  Machir 
ben-Ammiel,  a  powerful  Gadite  or  Manassite  sheik  at 
Lo-debar,  not  far  from  Mahanaim,  which  during  the 
reign  of  his  unde  Ishbosheth  was  the  head-quarters  of 
his  family.  By  Machir  he  was  brought  up  (Josephus, 
A  nt,  vii,  5, 5);  tiiere  he  married,  and  there  he  was  living 
at  a  later  period,  when  David,  having  completed  the 


subjugation  of  the  adversaries  of  Israel  on  every  side, 
had  leisure  to  turn  his  attention  to  claims  of  other  and 
less  preasing  descriptions.  The  solemn  oath  which 
he  had  sworn  to  the  father  of  Mephibosheth  at  their 
critical  interview  by  the  stone  Ezel,  that  he  ''would 
not  cut  off  his  kindness  from  the  house  of  Jonathan 
forever:  no,  not  when  Jehovah  had  cut  off  the  ene- 
mies of  David  each  one  from  the  face  of  the  earth" 
(1  Sam.  XX,  15) ;  and  again,  that  ''Jehovah  should  be 
between  Jonathan's  seed  and  his  seed  forever^  (ver.42), 
was  naturally  the  first  thing  that  occurred  to  him,  and 
he  eagerly  inquired  who  was  left  of  the  house  of  Saul, 
that  he  might  show  kindness  to  him  for  Jonathan's 
sake  (2  Sam.  ix,  1).  So  completely  had  the  family  of 
the  late  king  vanished  from  the  western  side  of  Jordan 
that  the  only  person  to  be  met  with  in  any  way  related 
to  them  was  one  Ziba,  formerly  a  slave  of  the  royal 
house,  but  now  a  freed  man,  with  a  family  of  fifteen 
sons,  who,  by  arts  which,  from  the  glimpse  we  subse- 
quently have  of  his  character,  are  not  difficult  to  undier- 
stand,  must  have  acquired  considerable  substance,  since 
he  was  possessed  of  an  establishment  of  twenty  sla^'cs 
of  his  own.  From  this  man  David  learned  of  the  ex- 
istence of  Mephibosheth.  Royal  messengers  were  sent 
to  the  house  of  Machir  at  Lo-debar,  in  the  mountains  of 
Gilead,  and  by  them  the  prince  and  his  infant  bchi  Mi- 
chah  (comp.  1  Chron.  ix,  40)  were  brought  to  Jerusalem. 
The  inter^dew  with  David  was  marked  by  extreme  kind- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  king,  and  on  that  of  Mephibo- 
sheth by  the  fear  and  humility  which  have  been  pointed 
out  as  characteristic  of  him.  He  leaves  the  royal  pres- 
ence with  all  the  property  of  his  grandfather  restored 
to  him,  and  with  the  whole  family  and  establishment 
of  Ziba  as  his  slaves,  to  cultivate  the  land  and  harvest 
the  produce.  He  himself  is  to  be  a  daily  gpiest  at  Da- 
vid's table.  From  this  time  forward  he  resided  at  Jeru- 
salem (2  Sam.  ix).  RC.  oai,  1087.  See  Kitto's  DaUy 
Bible  lUust,  ad  loc 

3.  An  interval  of  about  fourteen  years  now  passes, 
and  the  crisis  of  David's  life  arrives.  See  David.  Of 
Mephibosheth's  behavior  on  this  occasion  we  "poesess 
two  accounts — his  own  (2  Sam.  xix,  24>30),  and  that  of 
Ziba  (xvi,  1-4).  They  are  naturally  at  variance  with 
each  other.  (1.)  Ziba  meets  the  king  on  his  flight  at 
the  most  opportune  moment,  just  as  David  has  under- 
gone the  most  trying  part  of  that  trying  day's  journey, 
has  taken  the  last  look  at  the  city  so  peculiarly  his  own, 
and  completed  the  hot  and  toilsome  ascent  of  the  Mount 
of  Olives.  He  is  on  foot,  and  is  in  want  of  relief  and 
refreshment  The  relief  and  refreshment  are  there. 
There  stand  a  couple  of  strong  he-asses  ready  saddled 
for  the  king  or  his  household  to  make  the  descent  upon ; 
and  there  are  bread,  grapes,  melons,  and  a  skin  of  wine ; 
and  there — the  donor  of  these  welcome  gifts — is  Ziba, 
with  respect  in  his  look  and  Sjrmpathy  on  his  tongue. 
Of  course  the  whole,  though  offered  as  Ziba's,  is  the 
property  of  Mephibosheth :  the  asses  are  his,  one  of 
them  his  own  riding  animal  ("lisn,  both  in  xvii,  2,  and 
xix,  26) ;  the  fruits  are  from  bis  gardens  and  orchards. 
But  why  is  not  their  owner  here  in  person  ?  Where  is 
the  "son  of  Saul?"  He,  says  Ziba,  is  in  JeniaaleDi, 
waiting  to  receive  from  the  nation  the  throne  of  his 
grandfather,  that  throne  from  which  he  has  so  long  been 
unjustly  excluded.  Such  an  aspiration  would  be  very 
natural,  but  it  must  have  been  speedily  dissipated  hy 
the  thought  that  he  at  least  would  be  likely  to  gain  lit* 
tie  by  Absalom's  rebellion.  Still  it  must  be  confessed 
that  Ziba's  tale  at  first  sight  is  a  most  plausible  one^  and 
that  the  answer  of  David  is  no  more  than  was  to  be  ex« 
pected.  So  the  presumed  ingratitude  of  Mephibosheth 
is  requited  with  the  ruin  he  deserves,  while  the  loyalty 
and  thoughtful  courtesy  of  Ziba  are  rewarded  by  the 
possessions  of  his  master,  thus  reinstating  him  in  the 
position  which  he  seems  to  have  occupied  on  Mephibo- 
sheth's arrival  in  Judah.  (2.)  Mephibosheth's  story — 
which,  however,  he  had  not  the  opportunity  of  telUng 
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until  sevenl  daya  Uter,  when  he  met  Dayid  returning 
to  his  kingdom  at  the  western  bank  of  the  Jordan— was 
TeiY  different  from  Ziba's.    He  had  been  desirous  to  fly 
with  his  pation  and  benefactor,  and  had  ordered  Ziba 
to  make  ready  his  ass  that  he  might  join  the  cortege. 
Bat  Ziba  had  deceived  him,  had  left  him,  and  not  re- 
turned with  the  asses.    In  his  helpless  condition  he  had 
no  sltemative,  when  once  the  opportunity  of  accom- 
psoying  David  was  lost,  but  to  remain  where  he  was. 
The  swift  pursuit  which  had  been  made  after  Ahimaaa 
and  Jonathan  (2  Sam.  xvii)  had  shown  what  risks  even 
a  strong  and  able  man  must  run  who  would  try  to  follow 
the  king.     But  all  that  he  could  do  under  the  circum- 
staoces  he  had  done.    He  had  gone  into  the  deepest 
moaming  possible  (the  same  as  in  xii,  20)  for  his  lost 
friend.    From  the  very  day  that  David  left  he  had  al- 
lowed his  beard  to  grow  ragged,  his  crippled  feet  were 
oflwashed  (Jerome,  however,  petUbiu  v^fecUs — alluding 
to  fidse  wooden  feet  which  he  was  accustomed  to  wear, 
QitcuL  Heb.  ad  loc.)  and  untended,  his  linen  remained 
unchanged.     That  David  did  not  disbelieve  thU  story 
is  shown  by  his  revoking  the  judgment  he  had  previ- 
ously given.    That  he  did  not  entirely  reverse  his  de- 
cision, but  allowed  Ziba  to  retain  possession  of  half  the 
lands  of  Hephibosheth,  is  probably  due  partly  to  weari- 
ness at  the  whole  transaction,  but  mainly  to  the  ooncili- 
atoiy  frame  of  mind  in  which  he  was  at  that  moment. 
"  Shidl,  then,  any  man  be  put  to  death  this  day?"  is  the 
key  note  of  the  whole  proceeding.    David  could  not  but 
hare  been  sensible  that  he  had  acted  hastily,  and  was 
doubtless  touched  by  the  devotedness  of  his  friend's  son, 
as  well  as  angry  at  the  imposition  of  Ziba;  but,  as  be 
was  not  whoUy  convinced  cf  Mephiboaheth's  innocence, 
and  as  there  was  at  the  time  no  opportunity  to  examine 
fully  into  the  matter,  perhaps  also  actuated  by  the  pride 
of  an  already  expressed  judgment  or  by  reluctance  to 
offend  Ziba,  who  had  adhered  to  him  when  so  many  old 
friends  forsook  him,  he  answered  abruptly,  "Why  speak- 
est  thoa  any  more  of  thy  matters?     I  have  said.  Thou 
and  Ziba  divide  the  land."    The  answer  of  Mephibo- 
sbeth  was  worthy  of  the  son  of  the  generous  Jonathan, 
and.  oooched  aa  it  is  in  Oriental  phrase,  shows  that 
he  had  met  a  better  reception  than  he  had  expected : 
Tea,  let  him  take  all;  forasmuch  as  my  lord  the  king 
is  come  again  in  peace  unto  his  own  house"  (2  Sam.  xix, 
24-30).     aa  cir.  1028. 

4.  We  hear  no  more  of  Mephibosheth,  except  that 
DaWd  was  careful  that  he  should  not  be  included  in  the 
savage  vengeance  which  the  Gibeohites  were  suffered  to 
execute  apon  the  house  of  Saul  for  the  great  wrong 
they  had  sustained  during  his  reign  (2  Sara,  xxi,  7). 
B.C.  cir.  1019.  Through  his  son  Micah  the  family  of 
Saul  was  eontinaed  to  a  late  generation  (1  Chron.  ix,  40 
sq.). 

On  the  transaction  between  David  and  Mephibo- 
sheth, see  J.  G.  Eisner,  Ueb.  die  gerechU  Untckuld  u .  Bed' 
liekkeU  MephSboeeUu  (Frankf.  u.  Leipa.  1760) ;  Niemeyer, 
CAoroi^. ir, 434  sq.;  Kitto*s  DaUy  Bible  lUusLad  loc.; 
Bkmt.  Umlenffued  Catnddaicety  ad  loc ;  Hall,  ConUmpUi' 
tiongf  ad  loc.;  H.  Lindsay,  Leduretj  li,  102;  Doddridge, 
Sermons,  i,  177 ;  Ewald,  Eitt,  qfj$rael  (EngL  traiisL  iii, 
l^\).    See  Ziba. 

Me'rab  (Heb.  ^era6',  n'lp,  inerecue;  Sept  Mipo/? 
and  H(fM^/3 ;  Josephus  Mcp6i3iy,  i4  n/.  vi,  6, 6),  the  eldest 
of  the  two  daughters  of  king  Saul  (doubtless  by  his  wife 
Ahinoam),  and  poeribly  the  eldest  child  (1  Sam.  xiv, 
49).  She  first  appears  (RC.  cir.  1062)  after  the  victory 
over  Goliath  and  the  Philistines,  when  David  had  be- 
come an  inmafi*  in  Saul's  house  (1  Sam.  xviii,  2),  and 
immediately  after  the  commencement  of  his  friendship 
with  Jonathan.  In  accordance  with  the  promise  which 
he  made  before  the  engagement  with  Goliath  (xvii,  25), 
Sanl  betrothed  Menb  to  David  (xviii,  17),  but  it  is  evi- 
dently implied  that  one  object  of  thus  rewarding  his 
valor  was  to  incite  him  to  further  feats,  which  might  at 
last  lead  to  his  death  by  the  Philistines.    David's  hesi- 


tation looks  as  if  he  did  not  much  value  the  honor,  al- 
though his  language  in  ver.  18  may  be  only  an  Oriental 
form  of  self-depredation  (comp.  1  Sam.  xviii,  23 ;  xxv, 
42 ;  2  Sam.  ix,  8) ;  at  any  rate  before  the  marriage  Me- 
rab's  younger  sister  Michal  had  displayed  her  attach- 
ment for  David,  and  Merab  was  then  married  to  Adriel 
the  Meholathite,  who  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the 
wealthy  sheiks  of  the  eastern  part  of  Palestine,  with 
whom  the  house  of  Saul  always  maintained  an  alliance. 
To  Adriel  she  bore  five  sons,  who  formed  five  of  the 
seven  memben  of  the  house  of  Saul  who  were  given  up 
to  the  Gibeonites  by  David,  and  by  them  impaled  as  a 
propitiation  to  Jehovah  on  the  sacred  hill  of  Gibeah  (2 
Sam.  xxi,  8).    See  Rizpah. 

The  Authorized  Version  of  this  passage  is  an  accom- 
modation, rendering  n*lb*^,  ^she  brought  up,"  although 
it  has  ^  she  bare"  for  the  same  Hebrew  word  in  the  pre- 
vious part  of  the  verse.  The  Hebrew  text  has  "■  the 
five  sons  of  Michal,  daughter  of  Saul,  which  she  bare  to 
Adriel,"  and  this  is  followed  in  the  Sept.  and  Vulgate. 
The  Targum  explains  the  discrepancy  thus :  ^  The  five 
sons  of  Merab  (which  Michal,  Saul's  daughter,  brought 
up)  which  she  bare,"  etc  The  Peshito  substitutes  Me- 
rab (in  the  present  state  of  the  text  **Nodob")  for  Mi- 
chaL  J.  H.  MichaeUs,  in  his  Hebrew  Bible  (2  Sam.  xxi, 
10),  suggests  that  there  were  two  daughters  of  Saul 
named  Michal,  as  there  were  two  Elishamas  and  two 
Eliphalets  among  David's  sons*  Probably  the  most 
feasible  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  that  **  Michal"  is  the 
mistake  of  a  transcriber  for  *' Merab;"  but,  if  so,  it  is 
manifest  from  the  agreement  of  the  versions  and  of  Jose- 
phus (^n/.  vii,4,80)  with  the  present  text,  that  the  error 
is  one  of  very  ancient  date. — Smith,  s.  v.    See  Michal. 

Merai*^ah(Heb.i/erayaA',n^'^Q,ren9f<mM;  Sept. 

*Afiapia  v.  r.  Mapia ;  Vulg.  Maraja)^  a  chief  priest,  the 
*'  son"  of  Seraiah,  contemporary  with  the  high-priest 
Joiakim  (Neh.  xii,  12).    KG.  post  636. 

Merai'oth  (Heb.  Merayolh',  ni'^'no,  rebeUionsf 
Sept  Mtpattodf  Mtpawd,  and  Maptiod  v.  r.  MafM»/X), 
the  name  of  one  or  more  leading  priests. 

1.  The  son  of  Zerahiah  and  father  of  Amariah,  a 
high-priest  of  the  line  of  Eleazar  (1  Chron.  vi,  6, 7, 62 ; 
Ezra  vii,  8).  B.C.  conriderably  ante  1062.  It  was 
thought  by  lightfoot  that  he  was  the  immediate  pred- 
ecessor of  Eli  in  the  office  of  high-priest,  and  that  at 
his  death  the  high-priesthood  changed  from  the  line  of 
Eleazar  to  the  line  of  Ithamar  (Temple  Service^  iv,  §  1). 
In  1  Chron.  ix,  11 ;  Neh.  xi,  11,  his  name  appears  to  have 
become  transposed  between  those  of  Zadok  and  Ahitub, 
instead  of  its  proper  place  after  the  latter,  as  may  be 
seen  from  1  Chron.  vi,  6-12.     See  Hioh-prikst. 

2.  A  chief  priest  whose  son  Helkai  was  contemporary 
with  the  high-priest  Joiakim  (Neh.  xii,  16) ;  doubtless 
identical  with  the  Meremoth  of  ver.  8. 

Me^'ran  (Mef^av,Vttlg.  JfsrrAa),  a  place  mentioned 
along  with  Theman  as  famous  for  its  merchants  and  its 
wise  men  (Bar.  iii,  28).  The  association  with  the  Ha- 
garenes  leads  us  to  seek  for  Meran  in  Arabia.  It  may 
be  Mohrah  in  Desert  Arabia,  or  Marane,  of  which  Pliny 
speaks  (A'. //.vi, 28,82).  Strabo(xvi,4,p.776)  aiidDi- 
odor.  Sic.  (iii,  43)  also  mention  the  yiapavXrai.  The  con- 
jecture of  Grotius  that  it  is  the  Mearah  mentioned  in 
Josh,  xiii,  4,  and  that  of  H&vemick  (De  libro  Baruch,  p. 
6)  that  it  is  the  Syrian  town  Maarah,  are  mere  guesses 
(comp.  Fritzsche,  ExegeL  Hdb,  z,  Apok,  ad  loc). — Kitto. 
The  suggestion  of  Hitzig  {Paalmen^  ii  119)  that  Meran 
is  merely  a  corruption  of  "  Medan'*  or  ^  Midian,"  owing 
to  the  ready  mistake  by  a  translator  of  ^  for  1,  is  more 

plausible,  although  there  \a  little  evidence  of  a  Hebrew 
original  for  this  portion  of  Bsruch.  Junius  and  Tre- 
mellius  give  Medanai^  and  their  conjecture  is  supported 
by  the  appearance  of  the  Midianites  as  nomade  mer- 
chants in  Gren.  xxxvii.  Both  Medan  and  Midian  are 
enumerated  among  the  sons  of  Keturah  in  Gen.  xxv,  2, 
and  are  closely  connected  with  the  Dedanim,  whose 
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**  travelling  companies,'*  or  caravans,  are  frequently  al- 
luded to  (Isa.  xxi,  13 ;  Ezek.  xxvii,  15). — Smith. 

Mera'ri  (Heb.  3ferari\  ■'^^«,  sad;  Sept.  Mtpapi), 
the  youngest  son  of  Levi,  probably  bom  in  Canaan  (Gen. 
xlvi,  11 ;  Exod.  vi,  16;  Numb,  iii,  17;  1  Chron.  vi,  1). 
B.C.  1874.  Of  Merari's  personal  history,  beyond  the 
fact  of  his  birth  before  the  descent  of  Jacob  into  Egypt, 
and  of  his  being  one  of  the  seventy  who  accompanied 
Jacob  thither,  we  know  nothing  whatever  (Gen.  xlvi, 8, 
11).  He  beoune  the  head  of  the  third  great  division 
(nnG^p)  of  the  Levites,  whose  designation  in  Hebrew 
is  the  same  as  that  of  their  progenitor,  only  with  the 
article  prefixed,  viz.  ■''I'Jttn,  i.  e.  the  Merarites  (Exod. 
vi,  19),  who  during  the  march  through  the  desert  had 
charge  of  the  materials  of  the  Tabernacle  (Numb,  iii,  S6 ; 
iv,  30  sq.),  for  the  transportation  of  which  they  were 
provided  with  four  carts,  each  drawn  by  a  yoke  of  oxen 
(Numb,  vii,  8).  In  Palestine  they  were  assigned  twelve 
trans-Jordanic  cities  for  a  residence  (Josh.  xxi,7, 34  sq.). 
See  Meraritb. 


Mehari  (Mtpapi  v.  r.  Mepa^i)  was  likewise  the 
name  of  the  father  of  Judith  (Judith  viii,  1 ;  xvi,7). 

Mera'rite  (Heb.  same  as  Merariy  Sept.  Mcpapt, 
Auth.yer8.  "Merarites"),  the  patronymic  title  of  the 
descendants  of  Merari  (Numb,  xxvi,  57).  In  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  them  we  follow  that  in  Smith's  Dia, 
of  the  Bible,  s.  v. 

At  the  time  of  the  exodus,  and  the  numbering  in  the 
wilderness,  the  Merarites  consisted  of  two  families,  the 
Mahlites  and  the  Mushites,  Mahli  and  Mushi  being 
either  the  two  sons  or  the  son  and  grandson  of  Merari 
(1  Chron.  vi,  19, 47).  Their  chief  at  that  time  was  Zu- 
riel,  and  the  whole  number  of  the  family,  from  a  month 
old  and  upwards,  was  6200;  those  from  thirty  years  old 
to  fifty  were  8200.  Their  charge  was  the  boards,  bars, 
pillars,  sockets,  pins,  and  cords  of  the  Tabernacle  and 
the  court,  and  all  the  tools  connected  with  setting  them 
up.  In  the  encampment  their  place  was  to  the  north 
of  the  Tabernacle,  and  both  they  and  the  Gershonites 
were  "  under  the  hand"  of  Ithamar,  the  son  of  Aaron. 
Owing  to  the  heavy  nature  of  the  mat«riAls  which  they 
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Levi  (Exod.  vi,  16-19;  Numb.  U1, 17-SO). 


Gershon. 


Kohath. 


Herarl. 

Mushi. 

I 


Ma 


hll. 


E^er 
(1  Chron.  xxlv,  80). 


Jerlmoth 
(ib.). 


Libni. 
Shimel. 

Uzza. 

Sblmei. 

Haggiab. 

Asalah,  chief  of 

220  Merarites  hi 

The  time  of  David 

(t  Chron.  vi,  44.  46; 

XV.  6).    But  this 

genealogy  is  doubtless 

imperfect,  as  it  eives 

nofy  ten  generations 

from  Levi  to  Asaiah 

Inclusive. 


I 


Abihall. 

Zarlel, 

.chief  of  the  house  of  the 

father  of  the  famines  of  Merari  In 

the  time  of  Moees 

(Numb,  iii,  86). 


Shamer. 

Bani=Banni  (Neh.  xi,  16)  ? 

Amai. 

Hilkiah. 
I 


Jedutbun? 


Amaziab. 

Hashabiah. 

I 


Jaaziah  or  Jaazlel  (1  Chron.  xv,18;  xxiv,M,87).  Mallnch. 


Shoham 
(xxlv,«T). 


Zaccar  or       Ibri  or  Abdl    Abdi. 
Zechariah  (vi.44; 

(ib.  and  xv,  18) .      xxiv,  27). 

SeeSepU  ('A/So/). 


Bleazar  (xxiii,  21, 22 ;  xxiv,  28). 


Lis! 


Kishi,  Kish  (xxiii,  21),  or  Kuebaiah  (xv,  17). 


Hosah         Obed-       Qalnl  or      Zerl  or     Jeshaiah 

(xvi,S8,42;      Edom       Gedaliah        Izri        ab.S,16}. 

xxvi,  10, 16).    (xvi,8^.    (XXV.  8, 9).  (ib.8,11). 


SImrl     Hilkiah 
(xxvi,10).  (ib.ll). 


sot 


Teba- 
liah 
(ib.). 


Zecha- 
riah 
(ib.). 


'*Sons  of  Jednthnn, 
In  time  of  Heaekia 


Shemaiah,  and  Uzzlel,*' 
h(2Chron.xxix,14). 


"Obadiah  (or  Abda),  the  son  of  Shemaiah, 
the  son  of  Oalal,  the  son  of  Jedntbnn,** 
after  the  retam  flrom  captivity 
(1  Chron.  ix,  10 ;  Neb.  xl,  17). 


Shereblah,  in  time  of  Ezra, "  of  the 

sons  of  Mahli*'  (Ezra  vlli,  18)  .•  cormpied  to 

Asebebia  (1  Esdr.  viii,  47). 


Hashabiah    Matti- 
(ib.S,19;      thiah 
vi.46).     (ib.8,21). 


Asrikam. 


Jerabmeel     Ethau,  called 
(xxiv,  29).     alsoJednthun, 
head  of  the 
singers  in  the  lime  of 

David  (vi,44--47: 

XV,  17, 19;  xv!,41,4i: 

XXV,  1, 8,  6). 


Kish  the  son  of  Abdi,  and  Azariah  the  eon 

of  Jehalelel,  in  reign  of  Hezeklah 

(2  Chron.  xxix,  12). 


Hasshub. 


SSiemaiah,  after  the  retnm  fW>m  cnptiTitv 
(1  Chron.  ix,  14 ;  Neb.  xl,  16). 


Jeshaiah,  of  the  sons 
of  Merari,  in  the  time 
of  Ezra  (Ezra  Till,  19). 


Hashabiah,  of  the  sons  of  Memri,ln  the 

time  of  Ezra  (Ezra  viii.  19),  called  Anebl 

and  Assanias  (1  Esdr.  viii,  48, 64). 
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had  (o  cuTv,  torn  wagons  and  eight  oxen  were  assigned 
to  them ;  and  in  the  march  both  they  and  the  Genhon- 
iies  followed  immediately  after  the  standard  of  Jadah, 
and  before  that  of  Reuben,  that  they  might  set  up  the 
Tabernacle  against  the  arrival  of  the  Kohathites  (Numb. 
iii,20,33-a7;  ir,2d-88, 42-45;  vii,8;  X,  17,21).    In  the 
divinon  of  the  land  by  Joshua,  the  Merarites  had  twelve 
cities  aaaigned  to  them,  out  of  Reuben,  Gad,  and  Zebu- 
Jon,  of  which  one  was  Ramoth-Gilead,  a  city  of  refuge, 
and  in  later  times  a  frequent  subject  of  war  between 
Israel  and  Syria  (Josh,  xxi,  7, 34-40;  1  Chron.  vi,  68, 
79-81).    In  the  time  of  David  Asaiah  was  their  chief, 
and  assisted  with  220  of  his  family  in  bringing  up  the 
ark  (1  Chron.  xv,  6).    Afterwards  we  find  the  Merar^ 
ites  sdU  sharing  with  the  two  other  Levitical  families 
the  various  functions  of  their  caste  (1  Chron.  xxiii,  6, 
21-23).   Thus  a  third  part  of  the  singers  and  musicians 
were  Memrites,  and  "Ethan  or  Jeduthun  was  their  chief 
in  the  time  of  David.     See  JEDUTHfjN.     A  third  part 
iif  the  door-keepers  were  Merarites  (1  Chron.  xxiii,  5, 6; 
xxvt,  10, 19),  nnleaB,  indeed,  we  are  to  understand  from 
ver.  19  that  the  door-keepers  were  all  either  Kohathites 
iir  Merarites,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Gershonites,  which 
does  not  seem  probable.    In  the  days  of  Hezekiah  the 
Merarites  were  still  flourishing,  and  Kish,  the  son  of 
Abdi,  and  Azariah,  the  son  of  Jehalelel,  took  their  part 
with  their  brethren  of  the  two  other  Levitical  families 
fai  promoting  the  reformation,  and  purifying  the  house 
of  the  Lord  (2  Chron.  xxix,  12, 15).     After  the  return 
from  captivity  Shemaiah  represents  the  sons  of  Merari, 
in  1  Chron.  ix,  14;  Neh.  xi,  15,  and  is  said,  with  other 
chiefs  of  the  Levites,  to  have  **  had  the  oversight  of  the 
outward  business  of  the  house  of  God."    There  were 
also  at  that  time  sons  of  Jeduthun  under  Obadiah  or 
Abda,  the  son  of  Shemaiah  XI  Chron.  ix,  16;  Neh.  xi, 
17).    A  little  later  again,  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  when  he 
was  in  great  want  of  Levites  to  accompany  him  on  his 
Journey  from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem,  **  a  man  of  good 
imderstanding  of  the  sons  of  Mahli"  was  found,  whose 
name,  if  the  text  here  and  at  ver.  24  is  correct,  is  not 
given.    '^  Jeshaiah,  also,  of  the  sons  of  Merari,"  with 
twenty  of  his  sons  and  brethren,  came  with  him  at  the 
same  time  (Ezra  viii,  18, 19).    But  it  seems  pretty  cer- 
tain that  Sherebiah,  in  ver.  18,  is  the  name  of  the  Mah- 
lite,  and  that  both  he  and  Hashabiah,  as  well  as  Jesha- 
iah.  in  ver.  19,  were  Levites  of  the  family  of  Merari,  and 
not,  as  the  actual  text  of  ver.  24  indicates,  priests.    The 
copoUtive  1  has  probably  fallen  out  before  their  names 
in  ver.  24,  aa  appears  from  ver.  80  (see  also  1  Chron.  ix, 
14:  Neb.  xii,  24).    See  Levitb. 

The  above  taUe  gives  the  principal  descents,  as  far 
as  it  is  possible  to  ascertain  them.  But  the  true  posi- 
tion of  Jaaziah,  Mahli,  and  Jeduthun  is  doubtful  Here 
too,  as  elsewhere,  it  is  difficult  to  decide  when  a  given 
name  indicates  an  individual,  and  when  the  family  called 
after  him,  or  the  head  of  that  family.  It  is  sometimes 
no  leas  difllcult  to  decide  whether  any  name  which  oc- 
cofs  repeatedly  designates  the  same  person,  or  others  of 
the  family  who  bore  the  same  name,  as  e.  g.  in  the  case 
of  Mahli,  Hilkiah,  Shimri,  Kishi  or  Kish,  and  others.  As 
regards  the  confusion  between  Ethan  and  Jeduthun,  it 
may  perhapa  be  that  Jeduthun  was  the  patronymic  title 
of  the  house  of  which  Ethan  was  the  head  in  the  time 
of  David.  Jeduthun  might  have  been  the  brother  of 
one  of  Ethan*8  direct  ancestors  before  Hashabiah,  in 
which  case  Hashabiah,  in  1  C!hron.  xxv,  8, 19,  might 
be  the  same  as  Hashabiah  in  vi,  46.  Hosah  and  Obed- 
edom  seem  to  have  been  other  descendants  or  clansmen 
<^  Jeduthun,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  David;  and,  if  we 
may  argue  from  the  name  of  Hosah's  sons,  Simri  and 
Hilkiah,  that  they  were  descendants  of  Shamer  and  Hil- 
kiah,  in  the  line  of  Ethan,  the  inference  would  be  that 
Jeduthun  was  a  son  either  of  Hilkiah  or  Amaziah,  since 
he  lived  after  Hilkiah,  but  before  Hashabiah.  The  great 
advantage  of  this  supposition  is,  that  while  it  leaves  to 
£than  the  patronymic  designation  Jeduthun,  it  draws  a 


wide  distinction  between  the  term  ''sons  of  Jeduthun'* 
and  **  sons  of  Ethan,"  and  explains  how  in  David's  time 
there  could  be  sons  of  those  who  are  called  sons  of  Jedu- 
thun above  thirty  years  of  age  (since  they  filled  offices, 
1  Chron.  xxvi,  10),  at  the  same  time  that  Jeduthun  was 
said  to  be  the  chief  of  the  singers.  In  like  mwmer  it  is 
possible  that  Jaaziah  may  have  been  a  brother  of  Mal- 
luch  or  of  Abdi,  and  that  if  Abdi  or  Ibri  had  other  de- 
scendants besides  the  lines  of  Kish  and  Eleazar,  they 
may  have  been  reckoned  under  the  headship  of  Jaaziah. 
The  families  of  Merari  which  were  so  reckoned  were, 
according  to  1  Chron.  xxiv,  27,  Shoham,  Zaccur  (appar- 
ently the  same  as  Zechariah  in  1  Chron.  xv,  18,  where 
we  probably  ought  to  read  ^  Zaccur,  son  of  Jaaziah,"  and 
xxvi,  11),  and  Ibri,  where  the  Sept.  has  '0/3^i,  'A/3af, 
and  'A/3^i.    See  each  name  in  its  place. 

Meratha^'im  (Heb.  Meratha'yim,  D^n'IQ,  douUe 
nMlion ;  Sept  wicpctfcYulg.  dominanteB),  a  name  given 
to  Babylon  (Jer.  1,  21),  symbolical  of  its  intensely  per- 
verse character  (see  Henderson,  Comment,  ad  loc.)«  The 
expression  "  the  land  of  two  dominations'*  seems  espe- 
ciaUy  to  allude  '*  to  the  double  captivity  which  Chaldtea 
had  inflicted  on  the  nation  of  Israel  (Jer.  1, 21).  This 
is  the  opinion  of  Gesenius,  FUrst,  MichaeUs  {Bibelfur 
Ungelehrttn),  etc.,  and  in  this  sense  the  word  is  taken 
by  the  versions  generally,  excepting  that  of  Junius  and 
Tremellius,  which  the  A.y.~a8  in  other  instances — has 
followed  here"  (Smith> 

Merati,  Gaetano  Maria,  an  Italian  theologian, 
was  bom  at  Venice  Dec  28, 1668.  He  was  educated  in 
the  regular  order  of  the  Theatiaos,  afterwards  taught 
philosophy  and  theology  in  the  college  belonging  to  his 
order,  and  in  1705  accompanied  the  Venetian  ambassa- 
dor to  London.  He  went  to  Rome  in  1716  as  procurator- 
general  of  his  order.  Pope  Benedict  XIV  honored  him 
with  his  friendship.  He  died  at  Rome  Sept.  8,  1744. 
Some  of  Merati's  works  are,  La  vita  soavemente  regolata 
deUe  dotme  (Venice,  1708, 12mo)  i—La  Vaita  delta  Re- 
ligitme  Cristkma  e  Cattolica  dimotircUa  ne'  moi  fimda" 
menti  (1721,  2  vols.  4to)  '^Nowb  0b9ervatiane$  et  AdcU- 
(ionea  ad  GoivafUi  Cammentaria  in  i-ubnoaa  MiueUit  et 
Breviarii  Romani  (Augsburg,  1740,  2  vols.  4to) : — six 
Lettres  dans  les£pistola  daror.  Venetorum  (1746, 2  vols.), 
addressed  to  Mogliobeochi.  He  was  also  the  editor  of 
I'hesaunu  tacrorum  Riiuum  de  GavcuUi  (Rome,  1736-38, 
4  vols.  4to),  a  work  to  which  he  made  valuable  contribu- 
tions.— Hoefer,  JVbup.  Bioff,  GenircUe,  s.  v. 

Meranlt,  Athanasb  R^ni^  a  noted  French  edu- 
cator, was  bom  at  Paris  in  1744,  and  was  educated  at 
the  College  of  Jeuilly.  Although  possessing  a  very  large 
fortune,  he  entered  the  Oratory  in  order  to  devote  him- 
self to  the  instruction  of  the  young.  After  his  twenty- 
fifth  year  he  was  director  of  the  house  of  education. 
Compelled  to  leave  Paris  by  the  Revolution,  he  retired 
to  Orleans,  where  his  parents  resided.  Imprisoned  in 
1798,  and  set  free  again  after  the  9th  of  Thermidor,  he 
remained  in  the  city,  and  became  in  1806  grand  vicar  of 
the  bishopric  of  Bemier,  which  placed  him  at  the  head 
of  the  great  seminary.  The  Churoh  of  Orleans  is  in- 
debted to  the  abbot  Merault  for  several  religious  and 
charitable  institutions,  to  the  foundation  of  which  he 
devoted  a  large  portion  of  his  money.  He  died  at  Or^ 
leans  June  13, 1885.  His  works  are.  Let  ApohgitUB  In^ 
volontairts  ou  la  Religion  etemdUprouvie  et  di/enduepar 
let  obfeeliona  mtmet  det  increditlet  (Paris,  1806,  anony- 
mous, and  1820, 12mo) : — Let  Apologittet,  ou  la  Religion 
Chritienne  prouvie  par  tet  ennemit  comme  par  tet  amit 
(Orleans,  1821,  8vo  and  12mo);  a  continuation  of  the 
preceding  work  :—Contpiratian  de  Vimpieti  eontre  Chu- 
maniti  (Paris,  1822,  %yo)i^  Rapport  tur  Fhittoire  det 
Hebreux  rapprochie  det  tempt  oontemporaint  (Orleans, 
1825,  12mo) :  —  Enteignementt  <fe  la  Religion  (Orleans, 
1827, 5  vols.  12mo) :  —  Recveil  det  Mandementt  tur  rta- 
ttruction  detpeuplet  (Paris,  1880, 12mo).— Hoefer,  Now. 
Biog.  GenercUey  s.  v. 

Merbes,  Box  dv,  a  French  theologian,  was  bom  in 
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1616  at  Hootdidier.  He  entered  the  ooiigre|$ttion  of 
the  Orator^',  aiid  rose  to  much  distinction.  The  doc- 
torate of  theology  was  conferred  upon  him.  •  He  died 
Aug.  2, 1684.  His  Latin  works  are  excellent.  Espe- 
cial notice  is  due  to  his  Sumtna  Christiana  teu,  Ortho^ 
doxa  morum  dudplina  ex  Sacrit  lAUeritf  sanctorum  par 
trum  monummtiSf  coneUiorum  oraadis,  summorum  den^ 
que  pontijicum  dixretii  fdidiier  excerpta,  etc  See  Du 
Pin,  BiblioiAsque  du  dtx-tqttiime  sisJe,  iv,  271^— Hoefer, 
Nouv,  Biog,  Gmkrale,  b.*v. 

Mercatl,  Giovanvi  Baptibta,  a  painter  of  the 
17th  century,  was  a  native  of  S.  Sepolcro,  Tuscany.  He 
achieved  a  high  reputation  at  home,  and  his  fame  ex- 
tended as  far  as  Borne.  Two  of  his  historical  frescos, 
representing  Our  Lady,  are  in  S.  Chiara;  and  at  S»  Lo- 
renzo there  is  a  picture  of  the  titular,  with  other  saints. 
In  the  Guides  to  Venice  and  Rome  several  of  his  works 
are  mentioned ;  and  in  that  of  L^hom,  the  only  picture 
in  the' cathedral  esteemed  worthy  of  notice  is  that  of 
the /*tre/9aMte,  painted  by  Mercati  with  great  care.  See 
Lanzi'S'/^Mtory  of  Painting,  tzansL  bv  Bosooe  (London, 
1847, 8  vols.  8vo),  i,  255. 

Mexcator,  BIarivs.    See  Marius. 

Mercein,  T.  F.  RAinx>LPH,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  New  York  City 
Nov.  27, 1825.  He  was  converted  in  early  youth,  and 
joined  the  Presbyterian  Church,  to  which  his  parents 
belonged.  His  educational  advantages  were  very  supe- 
rior, as  he  was  intended  for  the  ministry.  In  his  second 
year  at  college  his  health  failed,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
desist  from  il  study.  While  at  home  he  fell  in  with 
books  that  gave  him  a  distaste  for  Calvinistic  theology. 
He  promptly  Joined  the  Methodists,  was  licensed  to 
preach,  and  exercised  his  power  as  a  Christian  pastor 
for  eleven  years.  He  died  at  Sheffield,  Mass.,  Sept.  15, 
1856.  **  Of  a  high  order  of  intellect,  carefully  educated, 
deeply  serious  and  thoughtful,  with  a  profound  sense  of 
ministerial  responsibility,  bold  and  faithful  in  the  dis- 
charge of  duty,  gende,  amiable,  and  genial,  be  was  em- 
inentiy  fitted  to  adorn  both  public  and  private  life.  His 
deep,  ardent  piety  pervaded  and  beautified  his  whole 
being.  He  was  emphatically  a  pure,  humble,  heavenly- 
minded  man.  His  rare  gifts  made  him  an  attractive 
speaker,  a  fine  writer,  a  successful  author,  an  accom- 
plished debater,  a  choice  friend.  He  was  lovtd  even 
more  than  he  was  admired**  (Smith,  Sacred  Afetnories 
of  the  N,  Y,  and  N.  F.  East  Conf.  p.  75  sq.).  His  pul>- 
Ushed  worics  are.  Natural  Goodness : — The  Wise  Master- 
Builder:  —  Childhood  and  the  Church;  and  numerous 
essays,  etc.,  in  the  periodicals  of  the  Church.  All  these 
evince  great  genius  and  earnest  study,  deeply  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  Christian  love. — Minutes  of  Confer- 
enoes,  vi,  821;  Dr.  Dewey's  Lecture  (p.  298),  of  the 
"  Pitt's  Street  Chapel  Lectures"  (Boston,  Jewett  &  Co., 
1858). 

Mercer,  Jessb,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bom 
in  Halifax  County,  N.  C,  Dec  16, 1769.  His  early  ed- 
ucation was  limited,  yet  he  began  to  preach  when  only 
eighteen  years  of  age;  was  ordained  Nov.  7, 1789,  and 
soon  became  pastor  of  a  Chnich  at  Hutton's  Fork  (now 
Hardis),  in  Wilkes  County.  In  1798  he  accepted  a  call 
to  Indian  Creek  (or  Bethany),  in  Oglethorpe  County, 
whence  he  removed  in  1796  to  Salem,  where  he  became 
preceptor  in  the  academy,  and  also  succeeded  his  father 
in  the  charge  of  the  Phillips  Mill,  Powelton,  and  Beth- 
esda  churches  for  some  time,  and  finally  removed  to  the 
fork  of  the  Littie  River,  in  Green  County.  In  1826  he 
attended  the  General  Convention  in  Philadelphia,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  next  year  accepted  a  call  from  the 
Church  at  Washington,  Wilkes  County,  where  he  con- 
tinued until  1888,  when  he  became  editor  of  the  Chris- 
tian Index,  a  religious  periodicaL  He  was  made  D.D. 
by  Brown  University  in  1885.  He  was  for  many  years 
identified  with  the  Georgia  Association,  acting  as  clerk 
of  that  body  from  1795  till  1816,  and  afterwards  as  mod- 
erator till  1889;  he  was  also  connected  with  the  Baptist 


Convention  of  the  State  of  Georgia  from  its  beginning 
in  1822,  being  its  moderator  until  1841,  when  his  im- 
paired health  obliged  him  to  resign.  He  became  also 
one  of  the  trustees  of  the  college  at  Washington,  and 
president  of  the  mission  board  of  the  Georgia  Associa- 
tion from  1880  to  1841.  He  died  Sept.  6, 1841.  Dr. 
Mercer  published  a  laige  number  of  Addresses,  Circular 
Letters,  Essays,  etc  See  Malloiy,  Memoir  of  the  Rer, 
Jesse  Mercer,  DJ), ;  Sprague,  A  miais,  vi,  288^ 

Merchant  (this  and  kindred  terms,  as  merehan- 
disc,  etc,  are  properly  expressed  by  some  form  of  the 
Heb.  ^no,  sachar^,  to  trtxeel  about,  Gr.  iuxopo^,  a  pa$- 
senger  to  and  fro;  sometimes  also  by  PS'l,  rakaV,  to 
go  about;  and  occasionally  by  the  tiUe  Caxaakitk). 
Trade  is  of  very  great  antiquity  in  the  East  (Niebuhr, 
Traxf,  iii,  4  sq.),  and  was  sometimes  carried  on  by  sea 
(Prov.  xxxi,  14;  Psa.  cvii,  28),  but  more  commonly  on 
land  by  means  of  a  company  associated  for  a  mercantile 
journey  (Gen.  xxxvii,  25;  Job  vi,  18).    See  Caravan. 
The  itinerant  character  and  temporary  location  which 
appear  in  all  the  ancient  notices  of  Oriental  merchants, 
whether  individuals  or  an  association  of  several  persons, 
is  still  a  marked  trait  of  the  same  class  in  the  East 
(Hackett's  Illustrate  qfScripL  p.  68>   In  the  patriarchal 
times  such  parties  of  Ishmaelites  passed  through  Canaan 
on  their  way  to  Egypt  (Gen.  xxxvii,  25, 28),  and  bar- 
tered with  the  nomades  for  various  products  of  their 
herds  in  exchange  for  implements,  apparel,  and  similar 
artideS)  and  sometimes  purchased  slaves  (Gen.  xxxvii, 
28;  xxxix,  1).    After  the  Hebrews  became  settled  in 
Palestine,  they  were  drawn  into  those  forms  of  commer- 
cial relations  that  early  existed,  but  rather  pasuvely 
than  actively,  since  the  Mosaic  law  little  favored  this 
profession  (Michaelis,  Mos,  Reckt,  i,  288  sq.;  Joeepbus's 
denial  of  all  mercantile  pursuits  by  his  nation,  Apiom,  i, 
12,  is  probably  too  strong  an  expression),  although  the 
geographical  position  of  their  country  would  seem  to  be 
in  general  advantageous  for  it;  but  the  circumscribed 
extent  oC  their  territoiy,  the  prevailing  direction  of  the 
population  to  agriculture,  which  left  few  poor,  their  al- 
most total  want  of  those  natural  and  artificial  products 
most  in  demand  for  general  traflic,.and  the  preoccupa- 
tion of  the  trade  between  Asia  and  Africa  by  two  mer- 
cantile nations  (the  Phoenicians  and  Arabians),  mostly 
precluded  them  from  an  independent  commerce,  for 
which,  indeed,  they  were  further  incapacitated  by  the 
continuance  of  their  sea-coast  for  the  most  part  in  the 
hands  of  the  Canaanites  and  Philistines,  who  had,  more- 
over, secured  to  themselves  the  great  commercial  route 
to  Damascus,  through  the  prominence  of  several  cities 
in  the  northern  part  of  Palestine  (Berthean,  Isr,  Gesci. 
p.  287).    Tet  the  north-western  Israelites  appear  quite 
early  to  have  occupied  a  post  in  the  Phoenician  marta 
(Gen.xlix,  18;  Deut  xxxiii,  18 ;  Judg.v,  17).    Solomon 
not  only  (as  a  royal  monopoly)  imported  horses  firooa 
Egypt,  and  traded  them  away  in  Syria  by  govemmental 
salesmen  (1  Kings  x,  26;  2  Chron.  i,  16, 17),  but  formed 
a  commercial  treaty  with  the  king  of  Tyre  fur  maritime 
enterprise  (1  Kings  ix,26),  and  launched  from  the  Kdono- 
itish  ports  of  Ezion-geber  and  Elath,  which  David  had 
acquired  on  the  Bed  Sea,  a  fleet  that  sailed  under  the 
pilotage  of  Tyrian  seamen  into  the  Indian  Ocean,  and, 
after  a  three  years'  voyage,  brought  back  gold,  silver, 
ivory,  sandal -wood,  ebony,  apes,  peacocks,  and  other 
products  of  Chin-India  (1  Kings  x,  11;  xxii,22,50;  2 
Chron.  ix,  10, 21).    See  Ophir.    After  the  death  of  Sol- 
omon this  marine  commerce  shared  the  neglect  of  all 
the  royal  afTairs,  and  the  trade  never  revived,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Jehoshaphat's  undertaking  (1  Kings 
xxii,  49),  until  these  harbors  passed  entirely  out  of  the 
control  of  the  Israelites.    See  EDOMrrs.    What  peti- 
tion the  Jews  held  in  the  Phcenidan  traffic,  or  whAt 
profit  the  transit  of  Phoenician  merchandise  brought 
them,  is  only  to  be  gleaned  indirectly  from  the  histori- 
cal records  (Bertheau,  Isr.  Gesch,  p.  854) ;  but  that  both 
these  were  not  inconsiderable  is  dear  from  Ezek.  xxvi. 
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!:  xxTii,17.  The  kuigdom  of  Israel  vu  probably  more 
Ticond  in  tbia  laUer  particuLu  ihu  [hal  of  Judib,  u 
lift  principal  tfaoTDo^h&nft  of  trada  puned  through  ite 
boaadi  Commercial  relaUoiu  NtbdMed  betvieen  'lyre 
ind  JudH  alter  the  exile  (Neb.  ziii,  16),  and  nen  in 
NrF'TetUment  times  (Acla  xii,  20).  Fmai  Che  PbiB- 
nidini  [he  HebiewB  imponed,  besidea  timber  for  edi- 
ficea  (1  Kingt  v ;  1  Chrun.  xiv,  1),  and  aea-flsh  (Neh. 
liii,  16),  1  great  manvfureign  neceaaariei!,  aniiByen  lux- 
nrin  (Mch  u  raiiegiled  stuffii,  ungoenta,  and  peltries, 
pnrple  girments,  etc),  wbicb  Ibr  the  moat  part  came 
fmo  Arabia,  Babylooia,  and  India  (comp.  Ezek.  xsviJ), 
■nd  add  in  exchange  wheat  (comp.  Acts  xii,  20),  oil  (1 
Kiiig>T,l]),boney,dates,  balsam  (Ho*.  xii,2;  see  Ezek. 
iirii,  17),  and  b1»  a  fine  ipecies  of  fancy  fabric,  which 
Uu  diligHit  hands  of  the  women  bad  prepared  (Fror. 
iiii,il).  BespectinK  the  balance  of  trade  we  bave  DO 
rertain  DKans  of  Judf(ing,  and  it  is  the  more  difficult  to 
unitain  how  this  was  adjusted,  inasmuch  as  Palestine 
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fureignen.  Yet  we  nowhere  find  any  indication  that 
ibe  naiional  wealth  had  senubiy  diminished;  on  the 
ammrr,  the  Israelites  woe  abie  to  endure  an  almost 
unbtoken  aniea  of  hostile  att«ck^  otUn'  resulting  in  pil- 
lage, and  always  very  exhaustive  of  money  (I  Kings 
uv.J6;iv,lSi  iKingsxii.lS:  xiv,14;  xvi,  I8,elc), 
"hile  cerutn  periods  (laa.  ii,  7),  and  even  individual 
i(ib«(Hoa.iii,9),were  distinguished  (bi  opulenco  and 
luxury;  peihapa  the  revenue  was  derived  through  the 
'  sumKiflding  dUtricts  of  £dom,  Moab,  and  PhienicU  (nee 
T.GTychBeniOe  cosuaernii  et  nanigatiin^na  Hebramr. 
•Me  oiL  Soi.,  in  the  ConvnaU.  GoH.  vol  xvi ;  Clan. 
ffittp.I50sq.!Hanmann,frf./'oitot.p.7olBq.).  vUler 
tbe  tiile  the  Hebrew  commerce  bad  a  wider  range,  es- 
peiiilir  as  many  Jews  bad  become  scattered  in  foreign 
muntries  where  they  experienced  many  favors,  so  that 
the  nation  took  ■  greater  relish  in  this  avocation  and 
is  iu  safe  emoluments.  Prince  Simon  invited  com- 
■Bwdal  intercourse  by  the  improvement  of  the  harbor 
irfJoppa;  the  Palestinian  Jews,  however,  being  still  re- 
snined  by  the  discomragement  uf  tbeir  law  and  their 
euly  mercancile  prejudices,  appear  not  to  have  risen  to 
•ay  great  degree  of  activity  in  trade ;  and  Herod's  im- 
proved port  at  Cnarea  (Josepbus,  AtU.  zv,  9,  B)  was 
inoslly  occupied  by  foreigners,  while  under  the  Homan 
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dominion  trafRc  was  encumbered  bv  tolls  and  impoMa, 
many  commodi^e*  being  even  included  in  the  list  of 
government  monopolies.  Still  Jewish  love  of  gain  pre- 
vailed wherever  a  favorable  opportunity  otfered  (Jose- 
phus,Z,trr,  p.  13),  and  laid  claim  to  trading  privileges 
(Josephus,  War,  ii,  31,  S).  Internal,  especially  retail 
trade  (enactinents  relative  to  which  are  contained  in 
Lev.  xix.SGj  Deut.  jcxv,  IS  sq.;  comp.  Hos.  xii,8),  was 
particularly  promoted  by  Che  high  festivals,  to  which 
every  adult  Israelite  resorted  in  pursuance  of  the  na- 
tional religion.  In  the  cities  open  spaces  at  the  gates 
were  designated  for  the  exposure  of  wares,  and  even 
Tyrian  merchants  frequented  the  market  at  Jerusalem 
(Meh.  xiii,16j  see  Hartman,  ad  loc.;  comp.  Zepb.  i,  10 ; 
Zech.  xiv,  2 ;  and  see  Movers,  FhOmc.  i,  60)  i  a  mart  for 
sacrificial  victims  and  sacred  shekels  being  established 
in  t^e  outer  court  of  the  Temple  it«elf  (John  ii,t4sq.; 
Matt  xxi,  13).  The  Mishna  conCaina  notices  of  the 
early  practice  of  beating  down  in  price  (A'ednr.  iii,  1), 
and  of  shop-keepers  {Haaitroth,  ii,  3).  For  the  com- 
merce of  Che  Phcenicians,  EgypCians  (Isa.  xlv,  11),  Bab- 
ylonians (Nab.  iii,  IE),  and  Aratnans,  see  thine  articles 
respectively.— Winu,  i,  158.  9ee  Cohhkrce.  In  mod- 
em Oriental  cities  the  retail  trade  is  chiefly  carried  on 
in  small  sbops,  usually  gachercd  together  in  a  particular 
quailer  or  street,  like  the  atolls  in  an  Occidental  matkeL 
SeeBAZAAK. 

Merobanta'  Iiootnra,  a  lecture  originally  set  up 
at  Pinner's  Hall  in  1B72  by  the  Presbyterians  and  Inde- 
pendents to  defend  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation 
against  popery  and  Socinianism.  9ome  misunderstand- 
ing occurring,  the  Presbyterians  removed  to  Sailer's 
HalL— Eadie,  Ecdei.  Diet.  a.  v.     See  LecTURK. 

Maroiar,  Bttrtbfilemi,  a  learned  French  ecclesi- 
astic and  bibliographer,  was  bom  at  Lyons  April  4,1734. 
At  the  age  of  fifWn  he  became  a  norice  among  the  r^- 
ular  prebendaries  of  the  collegiate  church  of  Saint-Geu- 
Bvitve,  in  Paris,  and  after  one  year  nf  probation  he 
was  allowed  to  take  the  vow.  Immediately  thereafter 
he  was  sent  to  the  Abbey  of  Chatrices,  in  Champagne, 
and  there  studied  rhetoric  and  philosophy.  In  1751  he 
was  made  assistant  to  the  learned  Perigr^,  librarian  of 
Saint-Crenevitve,  and  in  17G0  was  appointed  his  suc- 
cessor. Four  years  later  Mercier  was  invested  with  tbe 
abbutahip  of  Saint-L^ger,  which  ii  ' 
SoisBons.  In  1772,in  consequence  of 
he  had  with  his  associates,  he  resigned  hi 
an  abbot.  Being  thus  liberated  from  official  duties,  be 
travelled  thcough  Holland  and  the  Meibcitaiids,  where 
he  was  in  hopes  of  collecting  the  materials  necessary  for 
the  compilation  of  certain  works  on  which  he  was  en- 
gaged. Although  be  had  yet  published  only  the  Sup- 
planenl  to  the  history  of  printing  by  Marcband,  he  was 
warmly  greeted  wherever  he  went.  In  1794  he  was 
appointed  a  member  oT  the  so-called  Monument  Com- 
mission. In  this  capacity  he  exerted  himself  to  rescue 
fmm  destruction  sU  private  and  public  collections  of  art 
and  literature.  He  also  drew  up  for  tbe  use  of  librari- 
ans minute  instructions  touching  the  books  intrusted  to 
their  custody,  and  a  method  fur  classifying  them.  To- 
wards the  latter  psrt  of  his  life,  Frant^  de  NeufchS- 
teau,  a  clergyman  snd  a  fosterer  of  letter^  granted  him 
a  pension  of  2100  francs,  the  first  anniud  instalment  of 
which  was  paid  to  him  in  1798.  This  assistance  ena- 
bled Mercier  to  decline  tbe  generous  offer  of  La  Seroa 
Santorder,  who  had  proposed  to  relinquish  in  favor  of 
Meitier  his  own  office  of  librarian  at  Brussels.  He  died 
in  1799.  His  writings  are  characterized  by  an  eiidetKe 
of  profbond  erudition,  tt^ther  with  system  and  perspicu- 
ity in  all  his  researches.  He  published  a  large  number 
of  works,  among  which  we  may  cite,  /,rBiw  lar  Ut  Bit- 
Ucgraphit  iuitnictirf  de  M.  Dtbure  (Paris,  1768, 8%-o)  :— 
Uttrt  tuT  It  rtrilabie  aaleur  du  TtMlnfaent  poUliqHt  Ai 
CHr4i«al  dt  Riditlieu  (Paris,  1766,  8vo ;  all  of  which 
were  extracted  from  the  Memoirti  de  Trertai) :— Con- 
taOatioH  tar  tu  jutKim  dt  tavoir  n  let  reHgieux  de 
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SabU-Geiafiive  tout  on  ae  taut  pat  Chamiiaet  RrguUen 
(Liew  e<].  FarU,  1772,  4Ui) : — Opinicm  tar  de  preleiubttt 
pivphetiaqu'OH  appHgae  aux  iuomanemtt  prtMttitt  (Paru, 
1791)  \—I}iaertatioiu  lur  Fauleur  de  rimiatUm  de  Ji- 
tut-CAiia,  par  I'abbd  Gbeiquitie  (1775,  I2am).  are 
Notice  (Ur  hi  vie  et  la  ici-iti  de  Meraer  de  SioM^IJger, 
hy  CbardOD  ds  la  Rochette.— Hoefei,  Nvm.  Biag.  Geni- 
rule,  a,  v,     (A,  P.  D.) 

Mtrcler,  Cbristophor,  a  French  asceiic  author, 
was  bom  at  Dale  near  ibe  opening  of  the  17th  century. 
He  entered  the  Order  uf  theCanaeliteg,an(l  changed  his 
worldly  name  to  Albert  tfe  Saijif-Jacqitea,  He  died  in 
1680.  Hia  most  celebrated  nurks  are,  t  k  ije  Ja  Mire 
Theritt  deJitui,Jbndatrice  del  Carmelile$  de  laFrandit 
CouTK  (LyooB,  lG73,4to);  and  La  Lwniire  au^  viecmie 
par  rixperieiKti  dei  morli  (Lyons,  1676,  8to). 

Uercler  (or  La  Marclei),  Jean,  in  Latin  Mer- 
eeruBf  a  difltinguiahed  Huguenot,  vaa  bom  in  Uzea, 
France,  near  the  beginning  of  ibe  16th  eenOiry.  De»- 
lined  for  the  bar,  be  eludled  lav  in  Avignon,  and 
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Berm.  8),  and  of  Zeua  (Od.  1,38,6*;  IL  xsiv,  SSS. 

461),  Ibe  eloquent  orator  (Od.  i,  86 ;  HocMe,  Od.  i.  Id, 
1),  inventor  of  letters,  music,  and  the  aita.  He  wm 
equally  characterized  by  adrailneaa  of  action  and  radi- 
neaa  of  speech,  being  the  reprvflenladve  of  intelljgEMe 
and  crafk  amiHig  men  (nee  Pauly'a  SmI-EiKfUop.  ii. 
1H42).  He  was  usually  repmenled  as  a  slsider,  beardlen 
youtb,  but  in  an  older  Pelaagic  Agure  be  was  beankd. 
The  fad  [bat  he  waa  the  customary  attendant  of  Jupi- 
ter when  be  appeared  on  earth  (Ovid,  t'oMl.  t,  496^ 
comp.  Jfefoin.  ii,73]  sq.),  explains  why  the  inhabiuuiij' 
of  L3^tra  (Acts  xiv,  12),  as  aoon  as  they  were  disposed 
to  bdiCTC  tbaC  the  gods  bad  visited  them  in  the  like- 
ness of  men,  discovered  Hermes  in  Paul,  as  the  chieT 
'pealier,  and  as  the  attendant  of  Jupiter  (see  Kuinol, 
■    d  loc).    It  se  ... 
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powerful  atlraetion  for  him,  be  devoted  much  of  his 
lime  to  the  studj'  of  Greek,  and  ere  lung  confined  him- 
self  entirely  to  the  pursuit  of  Hebrew  and  aiher  Sbe- 
mitic  tongues.  After  having  been  the  most  noted  pu- 
pil of  Vatable,  he  became  hia  succeseor,  in  1646,  to  the 
chair  of  prufessor  of  Hebrew  in  the  Royal  College  of 
France.  Cosoubon  believed  that  Merder  was  the  most 
learned  Hebraist  of  bis  day.  When  the  second  reLgious 
war  broke  out,  Merder  waa  constrained  to  quit  Paris. 
After  the  treaty  of  peace  at  Sainl-Germain,  he  returned 
Id  France,  but  while  passing  through  hia  native  city  be 
waa  carried  away  by  the  pestilence.  He  died  a  Protes- 
tant in  1563.  Hercier  published  almost  the  whole  of 
Jonathan's  Tai-gum  on  the  Propbeciea.  He  also  wrote 
in  Latin  valuable  commentaries  on  all  the  books  of  the 
Old  Tesument,  and  on  the  r.oepel  according  to  Mat- 
thew. His  commentaries  furnished  matter  to  the  3^ 
noptit  CriticBTuin  of  Utrecbt  (16S4>  He  is  also  the 
author  of  Tractaiulua  de  accaUibui  Jobij  Prorerhioruin, 
ft  Pealmorum,  auetore  R,Juda,Jilio  Belkam  Hitpano,  a 
translation  from  Hebrew  (Paris,  1656,  4la)  -.^LSitT  de 
acaentibaa  ScripturKe,  auctore  JL  Juda,  Jilio  Baltiam 
(Paris,  1566,  4to):— /^n  Decalogum  mmmenlariia  Sab- 
oim  AbraAamiCOgnomm/o Ben-Etra,  inierpr.J. Mercero 
(Lyons,  1566,  4lo) : — fTola  in  TKeiottrum  /.tryFiua  Sane- 
tm  Pagmai  (Lyons,  1576-96,  fol.)  ■.—Obeervaliotirt  ad 
HorvpalSnt  kim>^<jphica  (Strasburg,  1695,  4lo).  He 
also  published  a  Commotlary  on  the  Can/idei  and  l^Kt- 
urei  on  Genetii.  See  Haag,  l.a  f'ranet  Proftitante.—- 
Hoefer,  !fouv,  Biog.  Gettirale,  s.  v. 

Mercnilantia,  Falher,  a  noted  Komanitt  of  Ibe 
Order  of  the  Jesuits,  was  a  Belgian  by  torth.  We  know 
but  little  of  his  personal  history,  except  that  he  stood 
very  high  in  the  estimation  of  pope  Gregory  XIII,  who 
caused  his  advancement  to  the  generalship  of  the  order. 
He  died  Aug.  1, 16B0.  Nicolini,  Ilitl.  of  the  Jeiuiu  (p. 
160),  tells  us  that  "he  was  a  simple  at>d  weak  old  man. 
Mercurianus,"  be  continues, "  exercised  verj-  little  influ- 
ence on  the  destinies  of  the  order,  and  was  the  Brst  gen- 
eral whose  authority  was  bdd  in  little  account." 

Meron'ilns  (the  Roman  name  of  the  god  Mer- 
cery, the  Uermei  of  the  Grceka,  'Epfi^t,  Acts  xiv,  12 ; 
corop.  Rom.  xvi,  14;  the  name  ia  of  nncertain  etymol- 
ogy), properly  a  Greek  ddty,  whom  the  Romans  iden- 
tified with  their  god  of  commerce  and  bargains.  In 
the  Greek  mythology  Hermes  was  the  son  of  2eus  and 
Haia,  the  daughter  of  Atlas,  and  is  constantly  repie- 
sented  as  the  companion  of  his  hther  in  his  wanderings 
upon  earth.  On  one  of  these  occasions  they  were  trav- 
elling in  Phrygia,  and  were  refused  lioapitality  by  all 
save  Baucis  and  Philemon,  the  two  aged  peasants  of 
whom  Ovid  tells  the  charming  episode  in  bis  Metan. 
viii,  620-724,  which  appears  to  have  formed  part  of  the 
folk-lore  of  Ana  Minor.  See  Ltcaonia.  Hercurj'  was 
the  herald  of  the  gods  (Homer,  OJ.  v,  28 ;  Bgn.  h 
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ues  accord  with  the  supposed  petaonal  appearance  or 
Paul  (see  Walch,  Din.  ad  Acta  Ap.  iii,  183  aq.),  and 
especially  in  the  matter  of  the  beard  of  the  latter,  for 
all  known  representations  of  the  god  differ  in  much 
more  important  particulars  from  the  probable  coatume 
of  Paul  (e.  g.  in  the  absence  of  any  garment  at  alL.  or 
in  the  use  of  Ibe  abort  cblamys  merdy ;  in  the  cadu- 
ceus,  the  petasus,  etc  (see  MUller,  .liKiaif  Arl,%  379- 
asi).  It  is  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  those  «hu 
expected  to  see  the  gods  mixing  in  the  affairs  of  tbii 
lower  world,  in  human  Ibrm,  would  not  look  for  much 
more  than  the  outward  semblance  of  ordinary  men.  See 
Smith's  Did,  of  Clou.  Biog.  and  MglkoL  s.  T-  Hermes. 


Hernies  (Mcrcnrj). 
Mercmritw.  See  Hermes  TKtaiuaiBTDB, 
Mercy  (properly  lon^  cie'ted,  lAnditea  ;  n(0{, 
pi's),  a  virtue  which  inspires  as  with  compaoaioii  (be 
others,  and  inclines  us  to  assist  them  in  ibeir  iteceaai- 
ties.  That  works  of  mercy  may  be  acceptable  to  God. 
as  Christ  has  promised  (HatU  v,  7),  it  is  not  enougb 
that  they  proceed  from  a  natural  sentiment  of  human- 
ity, but  they  must  be  performed  for  the  sake  of  God. 
and  from  truly  pious  motives.  In  Scripture  mercy  and 
truth  are  commonly  joined  together,  to  show  the  good- 
nesB  that  precedes  and  the  faithfulness  that  aFannpa- 
ntes  the  promises;  or,  a  goodness,  a  clemency,  a  mer- 
cy that  is  constant  and  faithful,  and  that  does  not  de- 
ceive. Hercy  is  also  taken  for  favors  and  benefits 
recdved  from  God  or  man ;  for  probity,  justice,  good- 
ness. Merciful  men— in  Hebrew.  cAomjui — are  men  of 
piety  and  goodness.  Mercy  is  often  taken  for  giving 
oralm8,Prav.  xiv,S4;  xvi,6j  Zach.vii,9.    See  Chu- 

.4f<n^,  as  deriv'cd  from  mttrieordia,  may  import  that 
sympathetic  sense  of  the  suffering  of  another  by  which 
the  beart  is  affected.  It  is  one  of  the  noblest  traits  of 
character.     The  object  of  meroy  is  misery ;    so  (Jod 
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tbe  strictness  of  national  laws  from  pity  to  tho  culprit. 
Uut  only  those  can  hope  for  mercy  who  express  peni- 
tence and  solicit  mere}' ;  the  impenitent,  the  stubborn, 
the  obdurate,  rather  brave  the  avenging  hand  of  jus- 
tice than  beseech  the  relieving  hand  of  mercy.  See 
Fakdos. 

Mercy  b  an  essential  attribute  of  Jehovah,  for  the 
knowledge  of  which  we  are  indebted  wholly  to  revela- 
lion.  By  the  propitiatory  sacrifice  of  our  Divine  Re- 
deemer a  way  is  opened  for  -the  exercise  of  mercy  and 
grace  towards  the  human  family  perfectly  honorable  to 
the  attributes  and  government  of  Grod.  He  appears  a 
jitft  God  and  a  SaWour :  ^  He  is  just,  and  yet  he  justi- 
fieth  him  that  believeth  in  Jesus.**  Thus  the  plan  of 
salvation  by  Jesus  Christ  provides  for  the  exercise  of 
infinite  mercy,  consbtently  with  tbe  most  rigid  de- 
mands of  truth  and  righteousness ;  so  that,  under  this 
f;racioua  dispensation,  "  mercy  and  truth*'  are  said  to 
"have  met  together,"  and  "righteousness  and  peace 
have  kissed  each  other*'  (Gen.  xix,  19 ;  Exod.  xx,  6 ; 
xxxiv,  6,  7 ;  P^a.  Ixxxv,  10 ;  Ixxxvi,  15,  16 ;  ciii,  17 ; 
I^ke  xviii,  13;  Rom.  ix,  15-18;  Heb.  iv,  16;  viii,  12). 
The  expression  "  I  will  have  mercy,  and  not  sacrifice** 
( Hos.  vL  6 ;  Matt  ix,  18),  signifies,  as  the  connection 
indicates,  that  God  is  pleased  with  the  exercise  of  mer- 
cy rather  than  with  the  offering  of  sacrifices,  though  sin 
has  made  the  latter  necessary  (1  Sam.  xv,  22 ;  Mic.  vi, 
6-8).    See  AxosESfExr. 

Mercy  is  also  a  Christian  grace,  and  no  duty  is  more 
strongly  urged  by  the  Scriptures  than  the  exercise  of 
it  towaids  all  men,  and  especially  towards  such  as  have 
trespassed  against  us  (Matt,  v,  7 ;  xviii,  83-85). 

Mercy,  SiBters  o£    See  Sisters  of  Mebct. 

Merqy,  Wilhelx,  a  German  Roman  Catholic  the- 
ologian, was  bom  Feb.  9, 1758,  at  Ueberlingen,  near  the 
Bodensee,  and  was  educated  at  Oberschwangar.  In 
1787  he  was  called  to  the  court  of  duke  Charles  of  Wtlr- 
temberg,  and  in  1798  became  minister  at  Gruol,  prin- 
cipality of  HobenzoUem-^graaringen.  His  advanced 
age  obliged  him  to  resign  his  position  in  1819,  and  he 
tlied  July  1, 1825.  Mercy  was  an  extremely  well-ed- 
ucated man.  He  published  in  1801  an  essay  on  the 
neoesaty  of  reform  within  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
which  caused  oonnderable  sensation.  He  aimed  at  an 
entire  reform  of  the  Church  constitution  and  the  der- 
t;r.  Besides  several  articles  in  the  Jahrtsschriftenfur 
Tkfohffie  md  Kirchautcht  der  Kaiholiken  (Ulm,  1806- 
10),  he  published  several  other  valuable  but  minor  pro- 
ductions in  theological  literature.  —  Doring,  Gekhrte 
TktoL  DetUscUands,  s.  r. 

Metoy-fleat  (r^BS,  lappo'rethy  a  covering,  i.  e. 
lid  of  a  vessel,  spoken  only  of  the  top  of  the  sacred  ark ; 
Sept  and  New  Test  cXaar^pcov,  Vulg,  propitiatorium), 
the  cover  of  tbe  box  or  ark  containing  the  tables  of 
ihe  Sinaitic  law,  and  overspread  by  the  cherubim,  be- 
tween which  appeared  the  shekinah,  or  visible  radiant 
tnnbol  of  the  divine  presence ;  it  is  generally  repre- 
sented as  a  plank  of  acacia  overlaid  with  gold,  but  it  was 
more  probably  a  solid  plate  or  sheet  of  the  purest  gold 
(Exod.  XXV,  17  sq.;  xxx,  6;  xxxi,  7,  etc).  Hence  the 
Holj  of  holies  is  sometimes  called  the  "house  of  the 
mercv-seat"  (1  Chron.  xxviii,  1 1,  Heb.).  Joeephus  sim- 
ply calls  it  a  lid  (*widf/4a.  Ant,  iii,  6,  5) ;  but  the  ver- 
sions have  all  rc^^arded  the  term  as  indicative  of  propi- 
fiaHon  (as  if  from  the  Piel  of  *)fi9),  and  the  same  view 
HIKan  to  be  taken  by  the  New-TesUment  writers, 
who  compare  it  with  the  throne  of  grace  in  heaven, 
•ocess  to  which  has  been  opened  by  the  blood  of  Christ 
THebi  ix|  5;  Rom.  iii,  24).  See  Ark.  Comp.  1  Chron. 
xxviii,  11,  where  the  holy  of  holies  is  called  the  H'^a 
r^Bin,  «  house  of  the  mercy-seat."  "  It  was  that 
whereoo  the  blood  of  the  yearly  atonement  was  sprinkled 
by  the  high-priest;  and  in  this  relation  it  is  doubtful 
vhetber  the  sense  of  the  word  in  the  Heb.  is  based  on 
tbe  material  fact  of  its  '  covering*  the  ark,  or  from  this 


notion  of  its  reference  to  the  'covering'  (i.e.  atonement) 
of  sin.  See  Atonement.  But  in  any  case  the  notion 
of  a  *  seat,*  as  conveyed  by  the  name  in  English,  seems 
superfluous  and  likely  to  mislead.  Jehovah  is  indeed 
spoken  of  as  *  dwelling*  and  even  as  'sitting'  (Psa.  Ixxx, 
1 ;  xcix,  1)  between  the  cherubim,  but  undoubtedly  his 
seat  in  this  conception  would  not  be  on  the  same  level 
as  that  on  which  they  stood  (Exod.  xxv,  18),  and  an 
enthronement  in  the  giory  above  it  must  be  supposecL 
The  idea  with  which  it  is  connected  is  not  merelv  that  1 
of '  mercy,'  but  of  formal  atonement  made  fur  the  breach 
of  the  covenant  (Lev.  xvi,  14),  which  the  ark  contained 
in  its  material  vehicle — the  two  tables  of  stone.  The 
communications  made  to  Moses  are  represented  as  made 
*  from  the  meray-aeat  that  was  upon  the  ark  of  the  tes- 
timony' (NumU  vii,  89;  comp.  Exod.  xxv,  22;  xxx, 
6) ;  a  sublime  illustration  of  the  moral  relation  and  re- 
sponsibility into  which  the  people  were  by  covenant 
regarded  as  brought  before  God"  (Smith).  It  is  not 
without  significance  that  the  mercy-seat  was  abovt  the 
ark  and  below  the  symbols  of  the  divine  presence  and 
attributes,  as  if  to  foreshadow  the  supersedence  of  the 
law  of  ordinances  contained  in  the  ark  by  the  free  grace 
of  the  Gospel  See  Pratenius,  De  Judaa  area  (Upsal 
1727) ;  Wenier,  De  PropiHatoria  (Giessen,  1695).  See 
Shbkinau. 

Me'red  (Heb.  »</.,  ^^y  rebeUion,  as  in  Josh,  xxii, 
22;  Sept.  MupdS  and  Mcup^^,  Yulg.  MereJ),  a  person 
named  as  the  second  son  of  Ezra  (or  Ezer),  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah  (1  Chron.  iv,  17).     See  EIzbah.     Great  confu- 
sion prevails  in  the  account  of  his  lineage  and  family, 
and  indeed  in  the  whole  chapter  in  question.    Yer.  17, 
after  mentioning  the  four  sons  of  Ezra,  immediately 
adds, "  and  she  bore  Miriam,"  etc. ;  where  the  Sept.,  by 
an  evident  gloss,  attributes  these  children  to  Jethro, 
the  first  named  of  Ezra's  sons ;  the  Yulg.  has  genuii,  re- 
ferring them  to  Ezra  as  additional  sons,  in  defiance  of 
the  text  "^ni?^,  which  is  undoubt^y  feminine;  while 
Luther  renders  this  word  as  a  proper  name,  Tkahar^ 
equally  at  variance  with  the  text,  which  joins  the  fol- 
lowing word  by  the  accus.  particle  HK,  a  construction 
that  does  not  here  allow  the  resolution  by  the  rendering 
toUk,    In  ver.  18  we  find  several  sons  attributed  to  "his 
wife  Jehudijah,"  and  the  statement  added,  '^And  these 
are  the  sons  of  Bithiah,  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  which 
Mered  took :"  the  Sept.,  Yulg.,  and  Luth.  follow  the 
Heb.,  which  yields  no  intelligible  connection.    Yer.  19 : 
"And  the  sons  of  his  wife  Hodiah,  the  sister  of  Naham, 
the  father  of  Keilah  the  Garmite,  and  Eshtemoa  the 
Maachathite ;"  where,  however,  the  Heb.  text  would  be 
more  naturally  rendered  "  the  sons  of  the  wife  of  Hodi- 
jah,"  n'anin  n^X  •'Sa;  the  form  ni;5«  being  rarely 
absolute  (see  Nordheimer's  HA,  Gramm,  §  604);  the 
Sept.  renders :  "And  the  sons  of  the  wife  of  his  Jewish 
sister  [vtoi  yvvaiKbc  rns  'lovSaia^  d^eX^^c]  were  Na- 
chem,  and  Dana  the  father  of  Keeila,  and  Someion  the 
father  of  Joriam.    And  the  sons  of  Naem,  the  father  of 
Keeila,  were  Garmi  and  Jesthemoe,  Machatha"  [various 
readings,  "of  the  Idumsean  sister"  (or  "of  Odia  the  sis- 
ter") of  Nachain,  the  father  of  Keeila,  were  Garmi  (oth- 
ers "  Hotarmi"  or  "  Hogarmi")  and  Eshthaimon,  No- 
chathi] ;  the  Yulg.  and  Luther  are  like  the  Heb.,  ex- 
cept the  ambiguous  renderings,  "Et  filii  uxoris  Odajae," 
"  Die  Kinder  des  Weibes  Hodija."    The  Syr.  and  Arab, 
omit  ver.  17  and  18  (Davidson's  Bevis,  of  the  Heb,  Text, 
ad  loc).     The  corruption  of  the  text  is  evident.     We 
suggest  a  conjectural  restoration  by  transposing  the  lat- 
ter part  of  ver.  18  to  tbe  middle  of  ver.  17,  and  the 
whole  of  ver.  19  to  the  end  of  ver.  17 ;  these  simple 
changes  will  supply  the  manifest  incongruities  as  fol- 
lows :  "And  the  sons  of  Ezra  [or  Ezer]  were  J  ether,  and 
Mered,  and  Epher,  and  Jalon.     And  these  are  the  sons 
of  Bithiah  (the  daughter  of  Pharaoh),  whom  Mered 
[first]  married;  she  bore  Miriam,  and  Shammu,  and 
Ishbah  (founder  of  Eshtemoa) :  and  the   sons  of  hia 
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[woond]  wife  Hodijah  (the  sister  of  Naham,  father 
[founder]  of  Keilah  the  Garmite  [?  strong  city]  and  of 
Kshtemoa  the  Maachathite)  —  this  Jewish  wife  hoie 
Jered  (founder  of  Gedor),  and  Heher  (founder  of  Socho), 
and  Jekuthiel  (founder  of  Zanoah)."  This  essentially 
agrees  with  Botheau's  rectification  of  the  passage  {Er^ 
kSar.  ad  loc.),  adopted  by  Keil  (Commai/.  ad  loc). 

**  It  has  been  supposed  that  Pharaoh  is  here  the  name 
of  an  Isrselite,  but  there  are  strong  reasons  for  the  com- 
mon and  contrary  opinion.  The  name  Bithiah,  'daugh- 
ter/ that  is,  *  servant  of  the  Lord/  is  appropriate  to  a 
convert.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  Moslems  of  the 
present  day  very  frequently  give  the  name  Abdallah, 
'servant  of  God/  to  those  who  adopt  their  religion. 
That  another  wife  was  called  the  Jewess,  is  in  favor  of 
Bithiah's  Egyptian  origin.  The  name  Miriam,  if,  as 
we  believe,  Egyptian,  is  e^iedally  suitable  to  the  child 
of  an  Egyptian*'  (Kitto).  See  Bithiah.  Pharaoh, 
whose  daughter  Mered  espoused,  was  therefore  undoubt- 
edly some  one  of  the  Egyptian  kings,  and  hence  Mered 
himself  would  appear  to  have  been  a  person  of  note 
among  the  Israelites.  As  his  children  by  his  other 
wife  (who  was  also  highly  related),  were  recognised  as 
chief  men  or  rebuilders  of  Canaanitish  cities,  and  hence 
must  have  lived  soon  after  the  conquest  and  settlement 
of  Palestine  by  the  Hebrews,  Mered  himself  will  be 
placed  in  the  period  of  the  exode,  and  he  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  married  the  daughter  of  the  predecessor 
of  that  Pharaoh  by  whom  the  Israelites  were  detained 
in  so  cruel  bondage ;  perhaps  his  Egyptian  wife  refused 
to  accompany  him  to  the  promised  land,  and  the  later 
children  may  have  been  the  fruit  of  a  subsequent  mar- 
riage during  the  wanderings  in  the  desert  with  a  He- 
breweas  Hodijah.    B.C.  cir.  1658. 

Mered's  wife  Bithiah  "is  enumerated  by  the  rabbins 
among  the  nine  who  entered  Paradise  (Hottinger,  Smeg- 
ma Orientalej  p.  515),  and  in  the  Targum  of  R.  Joseph  on 
Chronicles  she  is  said  to  have  been  a  proselyte.  In  the 
same  Targum  we  find  it  stated  that  Caleb,  the  son  of 
Jephunneh,  was  called  Mered  because  he  withstood  or 
rebelled  against  CV^'Q)  the  counsel  of  the  spies,  a  tradi- 
tion also  recorded  by  JarehL  But  another  and  very 
curious  tradition  is  preser\'ed  in  the  Quastumes  m  W»\ 
ParaL,  attributed  to  Jerome.  According  to  this  Ezra 
was  Amram;  his  sons  Jether  and  Mered  were  Aaron 
and  Moses;  Epher  was  Eldad,  and  Jalon  Medad.  The 
tradition  goes  on  to  say  that  Moses,  after  receiving  the 
law  in  the  desert,  enjoined  his  father  to  put  away  his 
mother  because  she  was  his  aunt,  being  the  daughter  of 
Levi:  that  Amram  did  so,  married  again,  and  begat 
Eldad  and  Medad.  Bithiah,  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh, 
is  said,  on  the  same  authority,  to  have  been  *  taken'  by 
Moses,  because  she  forsook  idols,  and  was  converted  to 
the  worship  of  the  true  God.  The  origin  of  all  this 
seems  to  have  been  the  occurrence  of  the  name  '  Mir- 
iam' in  1  Chron.  iv,  17,  which  was  referred  to  Miriam 
the  sister  of  Moses.  Kabbi  D.  Rimchi  would  put  the 
first  clause  of  ver.  18  in  a  parenthesis.  He  makes  Bith- 
iah the  daughter  of  Pharaoh  the  first  wife  of  Mered, 
and  mother  of  Miriam,  Sbammai,  and  Ishbah ;  Jehudi- 
jah,  or  '  the  Jewess,'  being  his  second  wife"  (Smith). 

Meredith,  C.  G-.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bom  in  Baltimore  County,  Md.,  May  5, 1820;  was 
converted  at  eleven,  joined  the  Ohio  Conference  in  1846, 
travelled  with  usefulness  eight  years,  and  died  at  Leba- 
non Station,  Ohio,  July  16,  1854.  Mr.  Meredith  was 
amiable  and  serious  from  childhood,  was  full  of  good 
works,  and  by  his  own  efforts  acquired  not  only  a  fine 
general  English  education,  but  read  Greek  and  Latin 
fluently.  He  was  a  sound  theologian,  and  a  dignified, 
instructive,  and  useful  minister  of  the  GospeL — Aliaute* 
of  Cotiferences,  v,  467. 

Meredith,  Thomas,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bom 
at  Warwick,  Bucks  County,  Pa.  After  graduating  (Jan. 
4, 1816)  in  the  University  of  Philadelphia,  he  began  the 
study  of  theology,  was  licensed  Dec  80, 1816,  and  two 


yean  after  he  was  ordained  at  Edenton.  In  1819  he 
was  settled  as  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  at  Newben. 
In  1822  he  accepted  a  call  of  the  Baptist  Church  of  Sa- 
vannah, and  finally  settled  in  1825  as  pastor  of  the 
Church  at  Edenton,  N.  C.,  where  he  remained  for  nine 
year&  He  commenced  the  publication  of  the  BaptiM 
InterpnteTy  the  first  Baptist  paper  printed  in  North  Car- 
olina. In  1885  he  returned  to  the  Church  of  Newbem, 
where  he  published  the  Biblical  Recorder,  In  1840  he 
removed  to  Raleigh,  where  he  continued  to  iasue  the 
paper,  though  his  health  was  too  feeble  to  allow  him  to 
take  a  pastoral  charge.  He  died  Nov.  18, 1850.  He 
published  a  pamphlet  entitled  Chritticmity  and  Slavery 
in  1847,  which  had  previously  appeared  in  the  Biblical 
Recorder. 

Mer'emoth  (Heb.  Meremoth',  ri)3^^,  exaltaiums), 
the  name  of  two  men  at  the  close  of  the  captivity. 

'X.  (Sept.  lAipauM,  Mapc/iiod,  Map/i«^,  awo  'Pa- 
fuit^  V.  r.  Maptfiw^j  etc. ;  Vulg.  MerimutK),  A  priest, 
son  of  Urijah,  and  grandson  (descendant)  of  Koz,  who 
returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  xii,  3), 
B.C.  586,  and  to  whom  were  afterwards  consigned  the 
bullion  and  sacred  vessels  forwarded  by  Ezra  (Ezra  viii, 
38).  &C.459.  "After  the  sutement'in  Ezra  ii,  62,  re- 
specting the  exclusion  of  the  family  of  Koz  from  the 
priesthood,  it  is  puzzling  to  find  one  of  this  family  rec- 
(^Ised  as  a  priest ;  but  probably  the  exclusion  did  not 
extend  to  the  whole  family,  some  being  able  to  establish 
their  pedigree"  (Kitto).  He  repaired  two  sections  of  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii,  4, 21),  RC  446,  and  lived  to 
join  in  the  sacred  covenant  of  fidelity  to  Jehovah  (Xeh. 
X,  5).  B.C.  cir.  410.  In  Neh.  xii,  15  he  is  mentioned  by 
the  name  of  Meraioth,  as  the  father  of  HelkaL 

2.  (Sept.  Mapifjuidf  Vulg.  Marimuth,)  An  Israelite 
of  the  "  sons"  (?  inhabitants)  of  Bani,  who  divorced  hia 
Gentile  wife  after  the  exile  (Ezra  x,  86).    B.C.  459. 

Mererlus,  a  French  prelate,  fiourished  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  6th  century  as  bishop  of  Angoul^me.     He 
was  originally  count  of  Angouldrae.     At  that  period  of 
history  the  civil  government  differed  so  little  from  the 
ecclesiastical  that,  without  any  change  of  habits  or  al- 
teration of  moral  life,  the  appellation  of  count  was  not 
unfrequently  exchanged  for  that  of  bishop,  in  order  to 
transmit  to  a  son,  or  perhaps  a  nephew,  the  title  thus 
relinquished.     In  this  way  the  prerogatives  of  both  ti- 
tles were  retained  in  the  same  family.    But  it  was  con- 
sidered  an  abuse  of  authority  to  have  any  one  person 
invested  with  the  combined  privileges  and  distinctions 
of  a  count  and  of  a  bishop.    The  count  Mererius  was 
canonically  settled  in  the  see  of  Angoul^me  by  St.  Ger- 
main, bishop  of  Paris,  and  St.  Euphrone,  archbishop  of 
Tours,  with  the  consent  of  king  Charibert*    Nan  tin,  the 
nephew  of  Mererius,  inherited  the  immunities  and  po»- 
sessions  attached  to  the  title  of  count.    This  occurred 
about  570.    After  seven  years  of  episcopacy  Mererius 
was  poisoned  by  Frontonius,  who  seized  the  bishop^s 
mitre,  and  was  apparently  recognised  without  opposition 
as  the  bishop  of  Angouldme.    It  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
in  those  troublesome  times  it  was  not  uncommon  through 
such  crimes  to  reach  the  highest  ofiices.    The  authors 
of  L'Histoire  Litttraire  and  the  Gallia  Christiana  have 
fancied  the  identity  of  Mererius,  bishop  of  Angouleme, 
with  one  Maracharius,  who,  according  to  Fortunatus,  at- 
tended the  dedication  of  the  church  at  Nantes  in  568  ; 
but  father  Lecointe  would  rather  believe  that  this  Mar- 
acharius Komacharius  was  the  bishop  of  Coutanccfu 
Yet  neither  the  bishop  of  Coutances  nor  the  bishop  of 
Angoul&me  was  a  fellow  •  provincial  of  the  bishop   of 
Nantes.     It  is  much  more  likely  that  the  Maracharius 
mentioned  by  Fortunatus  is  the  same  with  Madiauus, 
bishop  of  Vannes,  who  died  probably  in  577.     It  is  said 
that  some  writings  by  Mererius  were  deposited  in  the 
library  of  Cluni,  but  they  seem  to  have  been  lost. — Uoe- 
fer,  \out\  Biog,  Genirale,  a.  v.     (A.  P.  D.) 

Me'reB  (Heb.  it/.,  b*it3,  from  the  Sanscrit  meremJL 
worthy  J  according  to  Benfey,  p.  200;  Sept.  Mipi^,  but 
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moat  Dopin  omit ;  Vatg.  Marti),  one  of  Om  strea  ■■• 
inps  or  Tizien  oT  Xcnei  (Euh.  i,  14).    RC 180. 

MAil,  Fbas^is,  a  French  Benedictine  monk,  wu 
bom  at  Vienon  in  1676.  He  died  OcL  IS,  1723,  in  the 
Abbej  of  Saint-Uartin  de  Ua^  provinca  of  fieiry, 
U^ri  pubUahed  a  work  entitled  Diica—icm  eritiqut  tt 
tUologifiie  da  RaHargua  dt  M.  lar  k  dictioRHoire  dt 
Moriri,  nnder  the  nom  it  plume  M.  Thomai  (178)). 
He  ba*  aometimee  Ixen  miataken  for  Dam  Pbilippe  Kl- 
knet,  hia  coalemponi;,  wbo  never  publiahed  aiif  work. 

Ueriadec,  St.,  a  French  prelate,  whoae  name  in 
Latin  ia  Mrrradoca;  was  bom  in  Vinnei  about  AD.  GOb. 
He  was  a  lineal  deacendant  of  the  ancient  kinga  of  Ai- 
mocica,  and  was  brought  up  at  the  court  of  Joel  HI,  king 
of  Brittany.  He  was  ordained  a  priest  by  Hingueten, 
the  biahop  of  Vannes,  and  aderwardi  retired  into  Che 
waWe  and  aterile  country  of  Siival,  near  Pontivy.  At 
tbe  death  of  Hingueten,  the  clergy  and  the  laity  alike 
with  one  acclaim  appointed  Meriadec  bis  legitimate  tuc- 
ccnor.  St.  Mniadec  is  mentioned  in  Che  Vila  SancKt' 
n»<byBDllandia(ii.36).  It  is  not  known  when  he  waa 
eanoniied,  but  hia  name  is  still  much  renerated  in  Brit- 
tanr.  where  many  churchee  and  chapels  have  been  con- 
secrated under  tbe  inspiration  of  hia  memory.    He  died 

Merlao,  HA.ia  Ber^ihard,  a  noted  philooopher,  wu 
botn  in  I7SS  at  Lichstall,  in  the  canton  of  Basle,  where 
bis  father  was  a  ministeT.  After  finishing  ui  acsdemi- 
cal  coarse  of  philoaophical  and  pbitolagical  studies,  he 
became  private  tutor  of  a  young  Dutch  nobleman.  AC 
the  reeoromendation  ofM.  de  Maupertuis,  Frederick  the 
Gteat  called  him  to  Berlin.  Here  he  became  a  member 
oTtheAcademT  of  Sciences,  and  soon  distinguished  him- 
•elfao  much  that  in  1771  he  was  nominated  director  of 
tbe  pbiloaophical  depaitment,  and  in  1797  (a^t  For- 
Bcy's  death)  secretaiy  of  the  academy.  Of  bis  numer- 
ous philoaophical  work^  some  of  which  show  superior 
iDeiiti,  we  mentioD  tbe  following!  Diit.de  aulocliiria 
(Baale,  1740) :  — DitoourM  fur  la  mitaphyiigiu  (Basle, 
1766) :  —SrHime  A,  moadt  (Bouillon,  1770) :— £^(iwn 
di  Fkitloire  natHrdit  de  la  rdtgion  par  Mr.  Ilumt,  m 
rom  Ttfute  la  errain,  etc  (Amsterdam,  1TT9).  Numei^ 
om  philosophical  essays  of  his  are  printed  in  the  "  Hem. 
de  rAcad.  de*  Saences  &  Berlin,"  e.  g.  Him.  tiir  rnpptr- 


cepiion  de  aa  propre  e:tutence ;  Mim^  ta 
Kfmtidirit  TtbtiireiMat  aux  idiei,  oit  hit  fexulfoet  dtt 
idia  dan  Came  (yal-i);  Rrjliriimt  philat.  tur  la  reHcn- 
blance  (toL  xii)  {  Kxamen  tTwie  quettion  amcrmant  Ui 
tihrrti  (y(,\.\Ji)-^  ParaSelt  de  deux prinapa de ptgcioh- 

~!ur  h  tau  moral  (uoL  xiy)     " 
rir(voL.vi);a 

tur  fnTmnf*  ilu  plainr  ei  dt  la  pme  (voL  xii).  For 
further  details,  see  Fred.  Andllon,  Elage  huloriyua  de  J. 
B.  Merian,  etc  (Berlin,  ISIO).     (R  S.K.) 

Mer'lbah  (Heb.  JferAii',  Va'^f-O,  quarrel,  or 
"strife,"aainGen.xiii,8;  Numb,  ssvii,  H),  the  de«g- 
nation  of  two  placea,  each  marked  by  a  spring. 

1.  (SepU  XoiJupiioic ;  Vulg.  Joins  with  the  preceding 
name  in  one,  tailalio,  £xod.  xvii,  7 ;  but  in  Psa.  Ixzzi, 
8,  Xailopia,  anlradiclio.')  Tbe  latter  of  Che  two  names 
given  hy  Mos«  to  the  fountain  in  the  desert  of  Sin,  on 
tbe  western  gulf  of  the  Ited  Sea,  which  issued  from  the 
rock  which  he  smote  by  tbe  divine 
equivalent  name  being  Massau;  i 
signed,  "  because  of  the  diidiag  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
and  because  they  did  there  lempl  the  ti}rd"(Eiod.xvii, 
1-7),  This  spot  ii  only  named  once  again  by  this  title 
(fta.  Ixiii,  8).  The  general  locality  is  designated  by 
the  name  RtirHiDiH  (ver.  1,8).  See  Exodk.  The 
monks  of  Sinai  still  pretend  to  show  the  identical  ruck 
from  which  Moses  brought  forth  the  water  (Olin's  TVms 
rii,  i,41G).  Stephens  describes  it  ai  an  isidated  stone, 
■bout  twelve  feet  high,  with  several  artiHcial  gashes 
from  which  water  trickles  (Trae.  i,SS5).  Burckhardl, 
also,  wlio  waa  one  of  the  first  travellers  that  critically 
examinedlbelocaliey,thinks  it  bean  indubitable  marks 
of  art,  yet  one  of  the  later  travellers,  D.  Roberts,  holds 
that  Che  orifice  has  been  naturally  formed  by  tbe  oozing 
of  water  for  along  period  {//ofy  tom^jBjijjrf,  etc.,vcJ.iii, 
pL  iii).  The  rack  rests  isolated  where  iihas fallen  from 
tbe  face  of  the  mountain.  I C  is  of  red  granite,  fifteen 
feeC  long,  and  ten  feet  wide.  Down  Che  front  of  the 
block,  in  an  oblique  direction,  runs  a  seam,  twelve  or 
fourteen  inches  wide,  of  apparently  a  softer  material ; 
the  rock  also  has  ten  or  twelve  deep  horizontal  crevices, 
at  ueariy  equal  distances  from  each  other.  There  are 
also  other  apertures  upon  its  surface  from  which  the 
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water  is  said  to  have  iflsaed— in  all  atxmt  twenty  in 
number,  and  l3ring  nearly  in  a  atraight  line  aroond  the 
three  sides  of  the  stone,  and  for  the  uHMt  part  ten  or 
twelve  inches  long,  two  or  three  inches  broad,  and  from 
one  to  two  inches  deep ;  but  a  few  are  as  deep  as  four 
inches.  The  rock  is  highly  revered  both  by  the  Chris- 
tians and  Bedouins.  It  lies  in  the  valley  called  Wady 
el-Lejah,  in  the  very  highest  region  of  the  Sinai  group, 
running  up  narrow  and  choked  with  fallen  rocks  between 
the  two  peaks  that  claim  to  be  the  Mount  of  Moses,  and 
contains  the  deserted  convent  of  £1-Abein  (Kitto,  PicL 
BibU,  ad  loc). 

2.  (Sept.  dvrcXoyia,  in  Numb.xx,  18;  xxvii,  14;  Deut. 
zxxii,  51 ;  XoiSopia  in  Numb,  xx,  24;  Yulg.  contradio- 
tiof  but  in  Psa.  xcv,  8,  inipaafidc,  tentatio,  Auth.yers. 
''provocation  ;**  and  in  Ezek.  xlvii,  19,  Mopi/icti^ ;  xlviii, 
28,  Bapc/ica3 — in  which  last  two  pasMges,  as  well  as  in 
Psa.  cvi,  82,  the  Auth. Vers,  has  *'  strife.")  Another  foun- 
tain produced  in  the  same  manner,  and  under  umilar 
circumstances,  in  the  desert  of  Zin  (Wady  Arabah),  near 
Kadesh;  to  which  the  name  was  given  with  a  similar 
reference  to  the  previous  misconduct  of  the  Israelites 
(Numb.  XX,  18, 24 ;  Deut  xxxiii,  8).  In  the  last  text, 
which  is  the  only  one  where  the  two  places  are  men- 
tioned together,  the  former  is  called  Massah  only,  to 
jirevent  the  confusion  of  the  two  Meribahs, '' Whom 
thou  didst  prove  at  Massah,  and  with  whom  thou  didst 
strive  at  the  waters  of  Meribah."  Indeed,  this  latter 
Meribah  is  almost  always  indicated  by  the  addition  of 
''waters,**  as  if  further  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other 
(Numb.  XX,  18, 24;  Deut.  xxxiii,  8;  Psa.  lxxxi,8;  cvi, 
82;  Ezek.  xlvii,  19;  xlviii,  28),  a  title  that  is  but  once 
applied  to  the  other  Meribah  (Psa.  Ixxxi,  8) ;  and  the 
loonlity  we  are  now  considering  is  still  more  distinctly 
called  "waters  of  Meribah  in  Kadesh*'  (Numb,  xxvii, 
14),  and  even  Meribah  of  Kadesh  (A.y. "  Meribah-Ka- 
desh,**  Deut.  xxxii,  51).  Only  once  is  this  place  called 
Kimply  Meribah  (Psa.  xcv,  8).  It  is  strange  that,  with 
all  this  carefulness  of  distinction  in  Scripture,  the  two 
))Iaces  should  rarely  have  been  properly  discriminated. 
Indeed  many  commentators  have  regarded  the  one  as 
a  mere  duplicate  of  the  other,  owing  to  a  mixture  of 
earlier  and  later  legend.  The  above  monkish  tradition 
has  contributed  to  confound  the  two  localities.  But,  be- 
sides the  differences  already  noted,  there  was  this  very 
important  one,  that  in  smiting  the  rock  at  the  second 
(dace  Moses  himself  exhibited  impatience  with  the  mul- 
titude (Numb.  XX,  10-12) ;  whereas  he  showed  no  signs  of 
passion  on  the  former  occasion.  See  Mosbs.  The  dis- 
tance of  place  from  the  former  Meribah,  the  distance  of 
time,  and  the  difference  of  the  people  in  a  new  genera^ 
tion,  are  circumstances  which,  when  the  positive  condi- 
tions of  the  two  wells  were  so  equal,  explain  why  Moses 
might  g^ve  the  same  name  to  two  places.    See  Kadesh. 

Merib'-BalU(Heb.i/«rJ»'-^a'a^br^  n-^nTa.coii- 
tender  with  Baal,  1  Chron.  viii,  84 ;  Sept.  MiptfiaaX  v.  r. 
Me^pij3aaA,yulg.  Merihaal;  also  in  the  contracted  form 
J/er»'-^a'a/,i?5  '»'nT3,IChron.ix,40;  Sept.  Mfpc/SaaX 
v.  r.  Mcxp(/3aaX,yulg.  Jferiftao/),  the  eon  of  Jonathan, 
elsewhere  called  Mbphibosheth  (2  Sam.  iv,  4,  eto.),  ap- 
parently from  an  unwillingness  to  pronounce  the  idola- 
trous name  of  Baal.    See  Ishboshkth. 

Merioi,  Angela,  foundress  of  the  Order  of  Ursn- 
lines,  was  bom  at  Desenzano,  on  the  lake  of  Guarda, 
in  1511.  Her  family  name  was  De  Brescia,  She  was 
brought  up  by  her  unde,  and  at  an  early  age  entered 
the  Order  of  St.  Francis.  She  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
Holy  I.And,  and  after  her  return  established  at  Brescia, 
in  1587,  a  new  order  of  nuns,  of  which  she  was  appoint- 
ed superior.  Angela  Merici  died  March  21, 1540.  Her 
order  was  so  successful  that  at  the  end  of  a  century 
after  its  organization  it  counted  in  France  alone  over 
three  hundred  and  fifty  convents.  See  Helyot,  Hist,  det 
ordres  monattiguei,  iv,  150 ;  D'EmilUanne,  Bist,  de*  or' 
drt*  moruutiquetj  p.  247-249 ;  Moreri,  Diet,  hist,  s.  v. — 
liuefer,  Xouv,  Biog,  GiiUrak,  ii,  638.    See  Ubsulisucs. 


Meridian  is  the  technical  term  for  the  siesta  or 
noon-day  sleep  in  a  convent,  allowed  to  be  taken  during 
one  horn  after  hall-time. — ^Waloott,  Sacr,  A  rekaoL  s.  v. 

Merino,  Johk  Amtom  Diaz,  a  Boman  Catholie 
prelate,  was  bom  in  1771.  In  his  twelfth  year  he 
had  nuMie  such  extnordinaiy  progrees  in  his  studies 
that  he  was  ready  to  enter  the  University  of  Alcala. 
Later  he  lectured  as  professor  of  theology  at  several 
universities  in  Spain  and  Cuba,  then  joined  the  Domin- 
icans, and  was  shortly  after  promoted  general  of  this 
order.  On  account  of  his  great  wisdom  and  sagacity, 
he  was  often  consulted  by  the  bishops  in  cases  of  an  in- 
tricate character.  In  1^2  he  was  ordained,  and  in  his 
position  led  a  most  exemplary  and  simple  life,  and 
greathr  devoted  himself  to  the  sufferings  of  the  poor. 
His  mm  and  vivid  faith  was  a  bulwi^  against  the 
evils  of  his  time,  and,  for  refusing  to  support  irreligious 
edicts  of  his  government,  he  was  finally  expelled  from 
his  see  and  had  to  leave  Spain.  He  spent  his  last 
years  in  France  in  exile,  and  died  at  Marseilles  in  1844. 
He  published  Coleccion  Bcdetiastiea  and  BibUoteca  de 
la  Beliffiottf  the  first  work  containing  all  the  acts  of  the 
Spanish  bishops  in  defence  of  the  system  of  the  Church 
pursued  during  the  constitutional  epoch,  and  the  lat- 
ter comprising  the  translation  of  the  works  of  Lamcn- 
nais,  Maistre,  etc. 

Merit  signifies  desert,  or  that  which  is  earned ;  orig- 
inally the  word  was  applied  to  soldiers  and  other  miH- 
tary  persons,  who,  by  their  labors  in  the  field,  and  by 
the  various  hardships  they  underwent  during  the  course 
of  a  campaign,  as  also  by  other  services  they  might 
occasionally  render  to  the  commonweslth,  were  said, 
nterere  tttpendia,  to  merit,  or  earn  their  pay;  which 
they  might  properly  be  said  to  do,  because  they  yield- 
ed in  real  service  an  equivalent  to  the  state  for  the  sti- 
pend they  received,  which  was  therefore  due  to  them 
in  justice.    Here,  then,  we  come  at  the  trae  meaning 
of  the  word  merit;  from  which  it  is  veiy  clearly  to  be 
seen  that,  in  a  theological  sense,  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  merit  in  our  best  obedience.    One  man  may 
merit  of  another,  but  all  mankind  together  cannot  merit 
from  the  hand  of  God.    This  evidently  i^pears^  if  we 
consider  the  imperfections  of  all  our  services,  and  the 
express  declaration  of  the  divine  Word  (Ephea.  ii,  8,  9 ; 
Rom.  xi,  5,  6 ;  Tit.  ili,  5 ;  Rom.  x,  1, 4).    The  scholastic 
distinction  between  merit  ofcongruity  and  merit  of  con- 
dignity  is  thus  stated  by  Hobbes  {Of  Man,  pt.  i,  ch.  iv)  : 
"  God  Almighty  having  promised  Paradise  to  thoee  that 
can  walk  through  this  world  according  to  the  limits  and 
precepts  prescribed  by  him,  they  say  he  that  shall  so 
walk  shall  merit  Paradise  ex  congruo.    But  because  no 
man  can  demand  a  right  to  it  by  his  own  righteousness, 
or  any  other  power  in  himself,  but  by  the  free  grace  of 
God  only,  they  say  no  man  can  merit  Paradise  ex  con- 
dignaj*    See  Meritum.    See  South's  Sermons,  Tkt  />ocw 
trine  of  Merit  stated,  vol.  iii,  ser.  1 ;  Toplady*s  Works,  iii, 
471;  Hervey*s   Eleven  Letters  to   Wesley;  Robinson*s 
Claude,  ii,  218 ;  Buck,  TheoL  DicL  a.  y.    See  also  Works. 

Merits  of  Christ,  a  term  used  to  denote  the  influ- 
ence or  moral  consideration  resulting  from  the  obedience 
of  Christ — all  that  he  wrought  and  all  that  he  suflered 
for  the  salvation  of  mankind.  See  Atonemkxtt  ;  Im- 
putation; RiOHTBOUSKESS  OF  ChRIST. 

Merits  of  Saimts.    See  Svpererooatioii. 

Merltom  de  Cokdiono,  or  dk  Cokoruo  {dewert 
of  worth  or  ^fitness).  This  distinction  in  the  idea  of 
the  merit  of  good  works,  as  it  was  first  interpreted  by 
Thomas  Aquinas,  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  compromise 
between  the  strict  Augustinian  doctrine  to  which  he 
himself  was  attached,  and  the  Pelagian  tendencies  of 
the  Church  in  general,  particularly  on  the  subject  of 
good  works.  He  therefore  considers  meritorious  ^worka 
under  two  aspects :  1.  According  to  the  substance  of  the 
work  itself,  in  so  far  as  proceeding  from  beings  en- 
dowed with  free  will,  it  is  an  effect  of  their  free  voli- 
tion.   2.  As  proceeding  in  a  measure  from  the  gisce  of 
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the  Holy  Spirit    Under  the  last  aspect,  being,  in  fact, 
an  effect  of  the  divine  gxaoe  in  man,  it  ia  roeritorium 
vits  atenue  ex  eondigno.    While  aHiaidered  aa  a  result 
of  free  will,  the  immense  disproportion  between  the 
creature  and  the  supernatural  communicated  grace  pre- 
vents there  being  any  coHdigmtat,  any  absolute  desert, 
but  only  a  eonffruitcu,  propter  quandam  lequalitatem 
propoitionia.    For  it  appears  suitable  that  "  ut  homini 
operant!  secundum  suam  virtutem  Deus  reoompenset 
secundum  excellentiam  mm  virtntis."   From  this  Thom- 
S8  Aquinas  concludes :  1.  That  no  one  but  Christ  can 
gain  by  meriium  condom  vxyprimam  gratuxm  for  anoth- 
er.   2.  That,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  possible  to  all  as  re- 
gards meriiHm  comgrui,  since  "  secundum  amicitisB  propor^ 
tiooem  Deua  implet  hominis  voluntatem  in  salvatione 
alterinSi''    The  conclusion,  which  opens  wide  the  door 
to  the  practice  of  supererogatory  works,  is  consequently 
this,  that  "fides  aliorum  valet  aUi  ad  salntem  merito 
amffTttiy  mm  condignL"    Duns  Sootus  goes  even  further 
in  this  Pelagian  direction,  and  asserts  that  man  can, 
de  oongruo^  prepare  (ditponare')  himself  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  grace  offered  him.    By  Protestants  this  dis- 
tinction is  of  course  rejected,  as  well  as  the  whole  doc- 
trine of  good  workSi     The  ApoL  Confl  (ii,  68)  declares 
that  this  scholastic  distinction  is  but  a  screen  for  Pela- 
gianism :  '*Nam  si  Deus  necessario  dat  gratiam  pro  me- 
rito oongTui,  jam  non  est  meritimi  oongrui,  sed  oon- 
digni;"  elsewhere  (iii,  127)  it  opposes  to  it  the  follow- 
ing arguments :  1.  That  this  doctrine  tends  to  diminish 
the  mediatorial  character  of  Christ,  qui  perpetuo  est 
mediator,  non  tantum  in  prindpio justiflcationis.  2.  That 
it  continually  awakens  doubts  in  the  conscience,  for 
hypocrites  could  always  rely  on  their  good  works  to 
merit  justification,  whUe  conscientious  believers  would 
be  in  doubt  aa  to  all  their  works,  and  always  seeking 
fur  more.     ^  Hoc  est  enim  de  congruo  mereri,  dubitare 
et  sine  fide  operari,  donee  desperatio  incidtt"   See  MUn- 
scher.  Lekrbuch  d,  Dogmengeach,  ii,  1, 145,  146, 176 ;  Ne- 
ander,  Geeeh,  d  ckriitL  Religion  u,  Kirdke,  ii,  294,  610.— 
Heizog,  Real-EneyUt^  ix,  366.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Merlat,  Elib,  a  French  theologian,  was  bom  at 
Ssintes  in  March,  1634,  and  was  educated  at  Saumur  and 
Montauban ;  he  afterwards  visited  Switzerland,  Holland, 
and  England,  and  in  1658  secured  a  position  as  minister 
at  the  church  of  All  Saints.  In  1678  he  presided  over 
the  provincial  synod  at  Jonzac.  His  reply  to  Renverse- 
M€K/  de  la  Morale  dA  nuiuld  brought  upon  him  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  government  in  1679;  he  was  sent  to  pris- 
cKi.  and  in  1680  the  Parliament  of  Guienne  banished  him 
from  the  country.  Merlat  escaped  to  Lausanne,  where 
be  was  appointed  professor  of  theology'.  He  died  there 
Nov.  18, 1705.  His  most  celebrated  works  are,  Repotue 
fffnerale  au  Uvre  de  M,A  mould:  Le  RerwersemerU  de  la 
Monde  de  Jesua  Chritt  (Saumur,  1672, 12mo) : — Le  mo- 
yoi  de  tSecemer  lee  esprits;  this  sermon  was  directed 
towsrds  the  visionaries,  and  created  great  disturbance : 
—Le  vrai  et  le/aux  PUtisme  (Lausanne,  1700, 12mo). — 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generale^  s.  v. 

Merle  d'Anblgn^  Jbax  Hbxri,  D.D.,  one  of 
the  iilnstiious  characters  of  the  Churoh  of  the  19th  cen- 
tory,  the  popular  historian  of  the  most  prominent  event 
of  modem  times — the  great  Reformation  of  the  16th 
century — was  bom  at  the  village  of  Eaux  Yives,  on 
Lake  I<mBin,  in  the  canton  of  Geneva,  Switzerland,  Aug. 
16. 1794.  He  was  the  descendant  of  celebrated  French 
Protestants.  His  first  French  ancestor  to  leave  the  na- 
tive soil  was  his  great-grandfather,  John  Lewis  Merle, 
who  quitted  his  home  at  Nismes  after  the  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  (1685),  and  found  a  refuge  in  the 
hotne  of  Switzerland's  greatest  character— John  Calvin. 
In  1743  Francis,  son  of  John  Lewis,  married  Elizabeth 
I>'Anbigne,  daughter  of  the  celebrated  French  Protestant 
nobleman,  and  direct  descendant  of  the  noted  chevalier, 
Theodore  Agrippa  d^Aubigne,  the  grandfather  of  Ma- 
dame de  MAi!i*rENON  (q.v.).  According  to  French  usage, 
the  fiunily  uasae.  of  Elizsbetb's  illustrious  ancestry  was 


appended  to  the  family  name  of  her  own  oibpring.  One 
of  these  was  her  son,  Aime  Robert  (bora  in  1755,  mur- 
dered in  1799),  the  father  of  this  subject,  and  of  two 
other  sons  who  now  figure  in  American  mercantile  life 
— one  of  them  has  been  for  many  years  a  resident  of 
Brooklyn,  L.  I. ;  the  other  a  resident  of  New  Orleans. 

Jean  Henri  was  educated  in  the  Academy,  or,  as  it  is 
more  commonly  called,  the  University  of  Geneva.  De- 
termined to  enter  the  ministry,  he  inaugurated  his  the- 
ological course  at  his  alma  mater.  While  engaged  in 
his  studies,  under  the  leadership  of  a  faculty  decidedly 
rationalistic  in  tendency,  he  fell  in  with  the  Haldanes, 
and  was  led  to  dedicate  himself  to  Christ  as  a  faithful 
and  devoted  servant.  In  his  own  account  of  his  con- 
version. Dr.  d*Aubign^  states  that  his  professor  of  divin- 
ity disbelieved  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  that, 
instead  of  the  Bible,  *<St.  Seneca  and  St.  Plato  were 
the  two  saints  whose  writings  he  held  up  for  admiration.'* 
The  pupil  followed  the  master  throughout.  He  was 
chairman  of  a  meeting  of  students  who  protested  most 
vehemently,  in  a  public  document,  against  ^  the  odions 
aggression"  of  a  pamphlet  entitled  "(>)nsiderations  upon 
the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,"  by  Henri  Empeytaz,  which 
was  addressed  to  them,  and  had  produced  a  great  excite- 
ment. "But  soon,"  he  continues,  *'I  met  Robert  Hal- 
dane,  and  heard  him  read  from  an  English  Bible  a  chap- 
ter from  Romans  about  the  natural  corruption  of  man — 
a  doctrine  of  which  I  had  never  before  heard.  In  fact, 
I  was  quite  astonished  to  hear  of  man  being  corrupt  by 
nature.  I  remember  saying  to  Mr.  Haldane, '  Now  I  see 
that  doctrine  in  the  Bible.*  ^Yes,*  he  replied;  'but  do 
you  see  it  in  your  heart?*  That  was  but  a  simple  ques- 
tion, yet  it  came  home  to  my  conscience.  It  was  the 
Sword  of  the  Spirit ;  and  from  that  time  I  saw  that  my 
heart  was  comiptecl,  and  knew  from  the  Word  of  God 
that  I  can  be  saved  by  grace  alone.  So  that,  if  Geneva 
gave  something  to  Scotland  at  the  time  of  the  Refor- 
mation— if  she  communicated  light  to  John  Knox — 
Geneva  has  received  something  from  Scotland  in  return 
in  the  blessed  exertions  of  Robert  Haldane."  See  Hal- 
dame;  Malam. 

Upon  the  completion  of  his  theological  course  at  Ge- 
neva, Merle  d*Aubigne  went  abroad  and  studied  at  the 
universities  of  Leipsic  and  Berlin.  In  the  last-named 
place  he  attended  the  lectures  of  the  "  father  of  modem 
Chureh  history,"  Neander.  On  his  way  to  Berlin  he 
had  passed  through  Eisenach,  and  visited  the  castle  of 
Wartbuig,  made  famous  by  Luther's  sojourn.  It  was  in 
this  spot  that  he  first  conceived  the  purpose  of  writing 
the  **  History  of  the  Reformation."  His  stay  at  Berlin, 
and  association  with  the  immortal  Neander,  only  con- 
firmed the  purpose,  and  he  rested  not  until  the  work  was 
in  the  possession  of  the  world.  In  1817  he  was  ordained 
to  preach,  and  became  the  pastor  of  an  interesting  French 
Protestant  Church  at  Hamburg.  There  he  labored  dil- 
igently for  his  people  and  his  Grod  for  some  five  years, 
when  he  was  invited  to  Bnissels,  by  the  late  king  him- 
self, as  pastor  of  a  newly-formed  French  congregation. 
He  rapidly  rose  in  favor  and  distinction,  and  enjoyed 
the  position  of  president  of  the  Consistory  of  the  French 
and  German  Protestant  churches  of  the  Belgian  capi- 
tal In  1880,  the  revolution  delivering  the  country  from 
Protestant  rule  and  Dutch  authority,  all  persons  friend- 
ly to  the  king  of  Holland  were  reguded  as  enemies  of 
the  Belgians,  and  Merle  d'Aubigne,  fearing  for  his  life, 
determined  to  retura  to  his  native  country.  The  pious 
**Switzers"  were  actively  canvassing  at  this  time  for 
the  establishment  of  an  independent  theological  school 
— a  training  place  for  the  ministry  of  the  orthodox 
churches.  His  arrival  gave  a  new  impetus  to  the  proj- 
ect, and  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  ^  Evangelical 
Society"  in  1881,  and  the  founding  of  the  long-desired 
seminary.  Merie  was  appointed  professor  of  Church 
history,  and  intrusted  with  the  management  of  the 
school,  a  position  which  he  continued  to  hold  for  the  re- 
mainder of  hb  life,  adorning  it  by  his  piety,  learning, 
and  eloquence,  and  sanctided  by  the  divine  blessing 
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upon  his  eva-memomble  labors.  His  associates  in  the 
school  were  Gaussen,  celebrated  as  the  author  of  a  work  on 
**  Inspiration/'  Pilet,  and  La  Harpe.  Though  possessed 
of  an  ample  fortune.  Dr.  Merle  d'Aubign^  lived  a  life 
of  laborious  activity.  At  seventy-^ight  he  was  still 
vigorous,  and  went  to  bed  on  Sunday  night,  October  20, 
after  partaking  of  the  sacrament,  and  subsequent  devo- 
tions, Mrith  no  sense  of  pain  or  illness.  Like  Dr.  Chal- 
mers, whom  in  some  points  he  may  be  said  to  have  re- 
sembled, he  was  found  to  have  died  quietly  in  his 
room  at  night,  and  to  have  been  some  hours  dead  before 
his  family  knew  their  loss.  His  death  occurred  on  Oct. 
21, 1872,  at  Geneva.  Upon  his  country's  loss,  the  Chris^ 
tian  InttUigencer  (Oct.  24, 1872)  thus  comments  in  a 
beautifully-vrritten  obituary  of  our  subject :  "  Not  since 
the  impressive  death-scene  of  John  Cidvin,  which  took 
place  308  years  ago,  has  Geneva  been  called  to  mourn 
over  the  loss  of  a  more  illustrious  citizen  and  minister 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  Free  Church,  of  which 
he  was  founder,  pastor,  professor — ^which  differs  from  the 
Established  Church  in  having  no  connection  with  the 
State  government — partakes  largely  of  the  nature  of 
Calvinistic  Methodism.  But  the  man  himself  was  broader 
and  greater  than  any  sect.  His  beautiful  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Calvin  is  his  own  most  appropriate  epitaph : 
*He  was  not  a  Genevan;  he  was  not  a  Swiss;  he  was 
of  the  Citv  of  God.' "  Henrv  Bavlies,  in  a  short  report 
of  "An  Evening  with  D'Aubigne'"  {ZwiC$  Herald,  Nov. 
14, 1872),  has  furnished  a  description  of  Merle's  appear- 
ance of  late  years:  "D'Aubignd  stood,  I  should  say,  full 
six  feet,  rather  more  than  less ;  was  large,  but  not  cor- 
pulent His  face  was  long,  not  full,  and  smooth,  I  think. 
His  iron-gray  locks  were  combed  back,  exposing  a  high 
forehead;  his  eyebrows  were  heavy  and  black.  His  feat- 
ures and  expression  were  somewhat  severe,  and  marked, 
as  if  he  had  inherited  the  s|nrit  and  fought  the  battles 
of  the  old  Scotch  Covenanters.  He  conversed  in  Eng- 
lish with  tolerable  readiness.  His  health  was  then  fee- 
ble, but  he  was  hopeful  of  improvement" 

Merle  (TAtdngne  aa  an  Author. — The  duties  incum- 
bent upon  a  professor  of  theology  are  so  varied,  espe- 
cially at  Geneva,  where  the  influences,  as  in  most  large 
European  cities,  are  decidedly  rationalistic,  that  the 
manner  in  which  D'Aubign^  discharged  his  duty  to- 
wards his  pupils  was  of  itself  siifiicient  to  entitle  him  to 
the  very  highest  regards  on  the  part  of  all  followers  of 
Jesus  the  Christ  The  task,  however,  which  D'Aubignt^ 
had  set  for  himself  at  Eisenach,  the  writing  of  a  kietory 
of  the  great  Heformationj  was  the  one  that  mainly  oc- 
cupied him ;  and  while  a  most  devoted  pastor  and  a 
truly  laborious  professor,  he  yet  found  time  for  the  com- 
pletion of  a  work  that  has  immortalized  the  name  of 
its  author.  His  Bistoire  de  la  BiformcUion  an  Seizieme 
Steele  (Paris,  1835-^,  5  vols.  8vo)  gained  for  him  liter- 
ally a  world-wide  reputation.  His  warm,  devotional 
manner  made  him  singularly  popular  as  a  preacher 
and  speaker,  and  threw  a  charm  over  his  hearers.  His 
vigorous  Protestantism,  and  his  belief  in  the  special 
providential  mission  of  the  evangelical  forms  of  Prot- 
estant Christianity,  made  his  history  almost  a  mani- 
festo of  Protestantism.  His  style  is  brilliant,  and  gen- 
erally clear,  and,  as  was  said  of  him  by  one  of  the 
most  eminent  of  the  English  reviewers,  "  He  wrote  for 
time,  and  his  writings  will  endure  for  eternity."  The 
sale  of  this  work  was  immense.  More  than  200,000  cop- 
ies were  sold  in  France  alone ;  while  the  English  trans- 
lation has  circulated  in  more  than  800,000  copies  in 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  In  Germany  also 
the  work  proved  an  immense  success.  But  while  the 
fascinations  of  its  style,  as  well  as  the  transcendent  in- 
terest and  importance  of  its  matter,  capdvated  the  peo- 
ple, there  are  many  scholars  who  have  taken  excep- 
tion to  his  "one-sidedness,"  and  have  declared  it  uncrit- 
ical and  unscholarly.  One  of  the  latest  writers  on  the 
subject,  Prof.  Fisher,  of  Yale,  actually  ignores  D'Au- 
bigne as  an  authority,  and  refuses  to  place  him  by  the 
side  of  such  men  as  Gieseler  and  Kanke.   This  we  think 


a  great  injustice  to  D'Aubign^  We  do  not  oandves 
believe  that  he  has  done  anything  more  than  popuktT' 
ize  the  great  Protestant  story;  but  to  ignore  him  who 
may  be  said  to  have  been  virtually  the  first  to  write 
the  history  of  the  Reformation  is  a  shortcoming  to  be 
regretted.  See  Preface  to  Fisher,  The  Hejbrmatum 
(N.  Y.  1878,  8vo);  and  compare  Baird,  D^AubigtU  and 
his  WrUingSf  wkh  a  Sketch  of  the  Ltfe  of  the  A  vihor 
(N.  Y.  1846, 12mo),  p.  xx.  Says  the  writer  in  the  CArii- 
tian  TntelUgettoer,  whom  we  have  already  had  oocasioo 
to  quote :  "  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  far-reaching 
influence  of  this  work  in  reproducing  the  characters, 
scenes,  and  struggles  of  the  Reformation  times,  and  in 
its  strong  hold  upon  the  popular  mind.  We  are  well 
aware  of  the  critical  ordeal  which  it  has  passed  through 
among  the  scholars  of  Europe,  and  that  its  scientific 
value  is  not  rated  so  high  as  that  of  histories  written 
for  learned  meiL  But  as  a  book  for  the  people  it  has 
no  rival,  either  in  its  immense  circulation,  or  in  its  ac- 
knowledged power  in  behalf  of  the  great  principles  of 
the  Protestant  Reformation.  The  work  is,  moreover, 
the  bright  and  best  reflection  of  its  gifted  author's  gen- 
ius, learning,  and  grace.  Brilliant  in  style,  pict4ireeqne 
in  description,  sententious,  full  of  striking  thoughts  and 
powerful  word-painting,  it  also  glows  with  his  profound 
love  for  the  dear  old  faith,  and  with  burning  zeal 
against  the  corruptions  and  iniquities  of  the  great  apos- 
tasy  of  Rome.  In  no  other  book  in  our  language  do 
Luther  and  Erasmus,  Melancthon,  Farel,  Calvin,  Tetzel, 
and  Dr.  Eck,  the  great  emperor  and  the  greater  elec- 
tor, Leo  X,  and  other  characters,  so  live  and  move,  and 
act  in  all  Uieir  personal  traits  and  historical  deeds."  In 
1862  he  supplemented  his  great  work  by  the  publica- 
tion of  The  Hittory  of  the  Reformation  t»  Europe  «v  the 
Time  of  Calvin,  the  fourth  volume  of  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1868.  The  other  works  of  M.  d'Aubign^  al- 
though less  widely  celebrated,  are  in  their  way  scarcely 
inferior  to  his  greatly-renowned  production.  They  are: 
Le  LuthSrameme  et  la  Riforme  (Paris,  1844) : — Le  Pro- 
tecteur,  ou  la  R^uUique  d'Angleterre  aux  Jours  de 
Cromwell  (ibid.  1848,  8vo) :  rendered  into  English,  and 
largely  circulated  under  the  title,  "The  Protector,  or 
the  English  Republic  in  the  Days  of  Cromwell,"  a 
thoughtful  and  admirably  written  review  of  the  rule  of 
the  Puritan  dictator.  It  is  based  upon  Carlyle's  faoHMis 
monogram  on  the  Protector,  and  was  expressly  designed 
as  an  exhibit  of  that  "  Protestantism  which  in  Crom- 
well's mind  was  far  above  his  own  person:" — Germang, 
England,  and  ScoiUmd,  or  RecoUedions  of  a  Swiss  Muds- 
ter  (London,  1848, 8vo),  a  work  that  showed  great  pow- 
ers of  observation  and  clearness  of  expression: — Three 
Centuries  of  Struggling  in  Scotland,  or  Two  Kings  attd 
Two  Kingdoms  (Paris,  1850, 18mo) :  a  brief— if  we  may 
so  style  it — in  which  are  presented  the  main  features 
of  the  Scottish  Reformation : — VAncien  et  le  Mvnstre 
(1856) :— and  Character  of  the  Reformer  and  the  Refer- 
mation  of  Geneva  (1862,  8vo).  M.  Merle  d'Aubigne 
has  also  contributed  largely  to  periodical  public^ions, 
the  most  noted  of  his  papere  being  a  series  on  the  Ar- 
chives ofChristiamtg,  See,  bendes  the  writen  already 
quoted.  La  France  Protestante,  ou  vies  des  Protettasie 
Frangais  (1858) ;  Charles  de  Remusat,  Melat^es  de  Lit- 
ierature  et  PhUosophie;  Vapereau,  Diet,  des  Contea^Kh- 
rains,  s.  v. ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Ginirale,  s.  v. ;  BriL  and 
For.  Evang.  Rev.  1848, 101  sq.;  New-Enj^ander,  iv,S44; 
Harper's  Magazine,  1872,  Nov.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Merle,  Matthieu,  a  noted  Huguenot  soldier,  was 
bom  at  Uz^s,  Languedoc,  in  1548.  He  was  not,  as  De 
Thou  represents,  the  son  of  a  wool-carder,  nor  did  he 
follow  in  his  youth  the  trade  of  wool-carding.  He  be- 
longed to  a  noble  but  poor  family  of  Lower  Languedoc, 
did  not  receive  any  school  education,  and  never  learned 
either  to  read  or  to  write.  Having  a  decided  likinir 
for  war  and  the  profession  of  arms.  Merle,  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  enlisted  in  a  guard  commanded  by  D'Ader, 
who  subsequently  became  the  duke  of  Uzto.  As  a 
member  uf  that  guard.  Merle  went  through  the 
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paign  of  1569  in  Poitou.  After  the  pacification  in  1570, 
he  entered  the  service  of  Francois  de  Peyre,  a  gentle- 
iDf  n  of  the  horse,  who  intrusted  him  with  the  super- 
virion  of  his  castle  in  G^naudAo.  Shortly  after  the 
masBacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  hostilities  having  been 
kindled  afiresh,  Merle  inflicted  the  bloodiest  retaliation 
upon  the  Romanists,  and  by  his  deeds  of  valor  and 
piowesB  became  so  redoubtable  that  the  mere  mention  of 
hia  name  was  sufficient  to  caose  far  and  near  the  direst 
consternation  am<mg  his  enemies^  He  died  about  1690. 
Goudin,  in  his  Mimoiret,  published  a  brief  sketch  of 
Makj  and  his  career  as  a  soldier.  See  De  Thou,  Hit' 
toria  tut  temporis;  M.  Imberais,  ffitL  dea  guerres  re- 
ligkiuet  m  A  wvtrgne ;  Hoefer,  Noun,  Biog,  Gmhale,  s.  v. 

Merlin,  Charles,  a  French  critic,  was  born  at 
Amiens  in  1678.  He  joined  the  Society  of  Jesus;  at 
fint  waa  a  teacher  of  belles-lettres,  and  subsequently 
instnicted  in  theology  with  much  success.  He  was  also 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  Jfimoires  de  Trivoux,  Merlin 
died  in  Paris  about  1747.  He  is  the  author  of  Be/uta- 
tion  da  cHHquee  de  M.  Bayle  sur  St,  Augiutin  (Paris, 
1732, 4to).  He  had  also  undertaken  to  examine  or  re- 
fute Bayle*8  criticisms  on  religious  matters,  but  this 
work  was  never  given  to  the  public  Nearly  all  the 
articles  which  Merlin  contributed  to  the  Memoiret  de 
Treeoux  were  intended  to  controvert  Bayle's  religious 
opinions.  Other  works  of  his  are.  Veritable  def  des 
ouprc^  de  St.  A  uguttin  (Paris,  1732,  4to) : — Examen 
txad  a  ditailU  du/cat  d^Honorius  (1788, 12mo)  i—TraHi 
kutorijite  el  dogmatique  sur  Us  paroles  ou  ks  formes  des 
Sacrenents  de  F^giise  (Paris,  1746, 12mo ;  reprinted  in 
1^  by  Migne). — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  GhUrak^  a.  v. 

Merlin,  Jaoqnes  (!)«  a  French  theologian,  was 
bom  in  Sunt-Victumin,  Limousin,  about  the  latter  part 
nitht  loth  century.  After  having  received  his  diploma 
as  a  doctor  of  theology  at  Navarre  (1499),  he  became 
lecturer  on  divinity  to  the  chapter  of  Saint-Etienne  de 
Linwges.  Subsequently  he  was  ordained  curate  of 
Moatmartre,  near  Paris.  In  1525  he  was  appointed 
chief  penitentiary  of  the  cathedral  of  Notre-Dame,  of 
which  he  had  previously  been  resident  canon.  In  1527, 
king  Francis  I  caused  his  arrest  and  incarceration  for 
preaching  against  certain  courtiers  who  were  suspected 
of  sympathy  with  the  reform  movement.  He  was  cast 
into  the  dungeon  of  the  Louvre.  At  the  entreaties  of 
the  prebendaries  of  Paris  he  was  liberated,  after  having 
sofl^red  incarceration  for  two  years,  but  even  then  was 
confined  in  his  residence  at  Nantes.  He  was  allowed, 
however,  to  return  to  Paris  in  1530,  when  he  was  in- 
stalled grand-vicar  to  the  bishop  of  Paris,  and  also  cu- 
zate  and  aicbpriest  of  La  Madeleine.  In  the  introduc- 
tion to  the  edition  of  Origen's  works,  which  he  pub- 
lished in  1511,  he  wrote  an  Apalogie  tfOrigene,  This 
apoh^,  wherein,  for  the  first  time,  the  errors  imputed 
to  Origen  are  justified,  caused  Merlin's  condemnation 
by  the  Paris  Faculty  of  Theology,  and  by  the  impetu- 
ous syndic  No€l  Beda.  He  likewise  published  a  CoUec- 
tioH  de  tons  lee  ConcUes,  the  first  ever  issued  from  the 
press  (Pkris,  1524,  foL;  Cologne,  1530,  8vo;  and  Paris, 
loSo,  8vo>  He  also  edited  the  works  of  Richard  de 
S<wu-Vietor  (Paris,  1518):— Pierre  de  Bhis  (Paris, 
Vol^y.^Durami  de  Saini-Pourfain  (1515);  and  six 
HomtUes  en  FrtenfoiSf  sur  ces  paroles  de  VEvangile: 
HitsuM  est  tmgelus  Gabriel  (Paris,  1588,  8vo).  Meriin 
<lied  in  Paris  Sept.  26, 1541,  and  was  buried  in  the  crypt 
««f  Kucre-Daioe.  See  Dupin,  A  uL  eocL  du  seizieme  siscle, 
ir.5i5;  Salmon,  Tnnte  de  V Etude  des  ConcUes,  p.  197, 
474.    (A.  P.  DO 

Merlin,  Jacqnes  (2),  a  Protestant  clergyman,  the 
«Hi  of  Pierre  Merlin,  was  bom  at  Alen^on  Feb.  5, 1566. 
He  studied  at  Geneva,  and  at  Oxford,  England.  In 
1589  be  was  appointed  incumbent  of  La  Rochclle,  where 
he  eoatimied  to  labor  until  the  end  of  his  life.  In  1601 
he  was  a  delegmte  from  his  province  to  the  political  as- 
sembly at  Sainte-FoL  He  was  chosen  vice-president 
<^  the  n&tional  synod  held  at  La  Rochclle  in  1607,  and 


president  of  the  synod  convened  two  years  later  in 
Saint-MaxenL  He  wrote  Diaire  ou  Journal  du  nUms- 
tre  Merlin  (Geneva,  1855,  8vo,  65  pp.),  published  by  M. 
Crottet  from  a  MS.  deposited  in  the  library  at  La  Ro- 
chelle.  In  this  same  library  there  is  another  MS.  by 
Jacques  Merlin,  which  contains  a  chronological  record 
of  the  events  noted  by  him  in  La  Rochelle.  He  died 
about  1620.  See  Haag,  La  France  Protest.;  Arc^re, 
Bist^  de  La  RocheUe. — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Generale,  s.  v. 

Merlin,  Jean-Raymond  (sumamed  Monrog),  a 
Protestant  theologian,  was  bom  at  Romans,  France, 
about  1510.  He  was  a  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Lausanne, 
probably  from  1587  to  1568,  when  he  resigned  his  posi- 
tion in  order  the  better  to  protest  against  the  removal 
from  office  of  two  of  his  colleagues,  Pierre  Yiret  and  Ja- 
cob Valier,  by  act  of  the  Bemese  government.  He  af- 
terwards retired  to  (xeneva,  where  he  was  pastor  for 
three  years.  Galled  to  Paris  in  1561,  at  the  instance 
of  Goligny,  he  was  intrusted  with  a  mission  to  La  Ro- 
chelle, and  attended  the  Conference  at  Poissy,  where  he 
took,  however,  only  a  secondary  part.  Jeanne  d'Albret 
then  invited  him  to  visit  the  B^am,  and  engaged  him 
to  propagate  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation.  He  re- 
turned to  Geneva  about  the  middle  of  1564.  Shortly 
thereafter  he  came  in  conflict  with  the  dyil  authorities, 
and,  because  of  his  decided  opposition  to  civil  interfer- 
ence in  ecclesiastical  afiaira,  was  removed.  Merlin  then 
went  into  the  Dauphin^,  from  which  the  massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew  drove  him  away.  He  sought  refuge 
in  Geneva.  He  died  about  1578.  Merlin  wrote  a 
French  tmnsiation  entitled  Commentaires  tPiEcolam' 
pade  sur  Job  et  Daniel  (Geneva,  1561,  8vo).  He  also 
published  CatMdsme  extrait  de  cebU  de  Geneve,  pour 
examiner  ceux  qu^on  veut  recevoir  h  la  Chie,  atec  la 
translation  en  langue  Biamoise  (Limoges,  s.  d.  8vo) : — 
Les  dix  Commandements  de  la  Un  de  Dieu,  translates 
d^Hibreu  en  Franfais,  et  exposis  atec  six  autres  transla- 
tions (Geneva,  1561, 8vo).  See  Marehand,  Diet,  Histo- 
rique  f  Haag,  La  France  Protestante,     (A.  P.  D.) 

Merlin,  Pierre,  a  French  Protestant  theologian, 
the  son  of  Jean-Raymond,  was  bom  about  1535.  After 
having  been  a  disciple  of  Theodore  de  Beza,  according 
to  De  Thou,  he  became  religious  adviser  to  the  prince 
de  Conde.  D'Aubigne,  however,  maintains  that  he 
was  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  under  admiral  de  Ch&til- 
lon.  The  latter  version  is  the  Kkelier  of  the  two.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  he  was  with  admiral  de  Chatillon  dur- 
ing the  St.  Bartholomew  massacre.  Through  a  for- 
tunate circumstance  he  escaped  the  slaughtei  and  fled 
to  Greneva,  where  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  J.  J. 
Scaliger.  In  process  of  time,  however,  he  returned  to 
France,  and  then  became  the  pastor  in  ordinary  of  a 
nobleman  named  Laval,  residing  at  Yitr^.  He  was 
highly  esteemed  by  his  co-religionists,  and  presided  at 
the  general  synods  held  respectively  at  Sainte-Foi,  in 
1578,  and  at  Yitre,  in  1588.  As  a  delegate  from  the 
churches  in  Brittany,  he  also  attended  the  Synod  of 
Saumur  in  1596.  Pierre  de  L'Estoile  relates  that  the  im- 
petuous Covenanter,  Jean  Boucher,  in  a  sermon  preached 
in  July,  1591,  represented  that  Merlin  was  really  the 
father  of  Henry  of  Navarre  (Henry  IV).  From  this 
singular  fabrication  likewise  sprang  the  other  story 
that  he  had  clandestinely  married  Jeanne  d*Albret,  the 
queen  of  Navarre,  and  that  the  celebrated  D*Aubignd 
was  the  issue  from  that  union.  Prosper  Marchand,  in 
his  Dictionnaire,  took  great  pains  to  refute  all  these  al- 
legations made  by  the  Covenanters,  or  opposers  of 
Henry  lY.  Merlin  died  about  1608.  He  wrote :  Vvngt 
Sermons  sur  le  livre  d'Esther  (La  Rochelle,  1591,  8vo ; 
Geneva,  1594, 8vo) :— Jo5  Commentariis  iUustratus  (Ge- 
neva, 1599, 18mo)  :^Sainetes  Prieres  recueilUes  ds  plu- 
sieur  passages  de  VAncien  et  du  Nouveau  Testament 
(Geneva,  1609, 8vo)  i—Discours  thiologiques  de  la  tran- 
quiUits  et  vrai  repos  de  fdme  (Geneva,  8vo).  See  Haag, 
La  France  Protestantc—Uoeier,  Nouv,  Biog.  Genii  ale, 
t^v.     (A.P.D.) 
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Mero.    S«e  Meroth. 

Mer'odaoll  (Heb.  Merodak',  *i\y^'^t  appaiendy  a 
syncopated  fonn  of  "^f^M*)^;  Sepiu  Maipuidx  ▼•  r. 
Mfiii^ax  and  MauaSaxi  Vulg.  MfrodacK)  oocun  in  Jer. 
1, 2,  in  such  connection  with  idols  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
that  it  is  the  name  of  a  Babylonian  god.  In  conform- 
ity with  the  general  character  of  Babylonian  idolatry, 
Merodach  is  supposed  to  be  the  name  of  a  planet ;  and, 
as  one  of  the  Tsabian  and  Arabic  names  for  Mars  is 
Mirrich,  **  arrow"  (the  latter  of  which  Gesenius  thinks 
may  be  for  Mirdickj  which  is  very  nearly  the  same  as 
Merodach),  there  is  some  presumption  that  it  may  be 
Mars,  but  in  other  respects  he  more  closely  resembles 
Jupiter.  As  for  etymologies  of  the  word,  Hitzig  has 
suggested  {CwnmaU,  on  Isa.  xxxix,  1)  that  it  is  the  Per- 
sian mardak,  the  diminutive  of  fnard^  "  man,"  used  as 
a  term  of  endearment;  but  more  probably  it  is  from 
the  Persian  and  Indo-Germanic  more/,  or  mart  (which 
means  death,  and  is  so  far  in  hannony  with  the  concep- 
tion of  Mars,  as  the  lesser  star  of  evil  omen),  and  the 
affix  ochy  which  is  found  in  many  Assyrian  names,  as 
Nisroch,  etc  (Gesenius,  Tha.  Heb.  p.  818).  The  bloody 
rites  with  which  Man  was  worshipped  by  the  ancient 
Arabs  are  described  in  Norbeig's  Onomatt.  CodkU  Na- 
tar,  p.  107.  Of  the  worship  of  this  idol  by  the  As- 
syrians and  Babylonians,  besides  the  passages  in  Isa. 
xxxix,  1 ;  Jer.  1,  2,  we  have  testimony  in  the  proper 
names  of  the  kings  of  Assjrria  and  Babylonia,  which  are 
often  compounded  with  this  name,  as  £vil-Merodach, 
and  Merudach-Baladan,  who  is  also  called  Berodach- 
Baladan  (see  Gesenius,  Commeni.  tu  Jtta,  i,  281).  In  the 
above  passage  of  Jeremiah, "  Bel  and  Merodach  are  coup- 
led together,  and  threatened  with  destruction  in  the 
fall  of  Babvlon.  It  has  commonly  been  concluded  from 
this  passage  that  Bel  and  Merodach  were  separate 
gods ;  but  from  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  inscrip- 
tions it  appears  that  this  was  not  exactly  the  case. 
Merodach  was  really  identical  with  the  famous  Baby- 
lonisii  Bel  or  fielus,  the  word  being  probid>ly  at  first  a 
mere  epithet  of  the  god,  which  by  degrees  superseded 
his  proper  appellation.  Still  a  ceruin  distinction  ap- 
pears to  have  been  maintained  between  the  names.  The 
golden  image  in  the  great  temple  at  Babylon  seems  to 
have  been  worshipped  distinctly  as  Bel  rather  than  Me- 
rodach, while  other  idols  of  the  god  may  have  repre- 
sented him  as  Merodach  rather  than  BeL  It  is  not 
known  what  the  word  Merodach  means,  or  what  the 
special  aspect  of  the  god  was,  when  worshipped  under 
that  title.  In  a  genenl  way  Bel-Merodach  may  be  said 
to  correspond  to  the  Greek  Jupiter.  He  is  Hhe  old 
man  of  the  gods,'  'the  judge,'  and  has  the  gates  of  heav- 
en under  his  especial  charge.  Nebuchadnezzar  calls 
him  *  the  great  lord,  the  senior  of  the  gods,  the  most 
ancient,'  and  Neriglissar  <  the  first-born  of  the  gods,  the 
layer-up  of  treasures.'  In  the  earlier  period  of  Baby- 
lonian history  he  seems  to  share  with  several  other 
deities  (as  Nebo,  Nergal,  Bel-Nimrod,  Anu,  etc)  the 
worship  of  the  people,  but  in  the  later  times  he  is  re- 
garded as  the  source  of  all  power  and  blessings,  and 
thus  concentrates  in  his  own  person  the  greater  part  of 
that  homage  and  respect  which  had  previously  been 
divided  among  the  various  gods  of  the  Pantheon" 
(Smith).  See  Rawlinson,  Herodotui^  i,  267  sq.;  Ancient 
Monarchiet,  i,  169. 

Mer'odaoh-bal'adan  (Heb.  Merodak^-Bcdadan^ 
inxba  'J^nKnip,  Mart  [or  Jupiter]  is  his  lord  [see  Mb- 
kodach]  ;  Bohlen  less  well  compares  the  Persian  mar' 
dak  baUiudaiMf  honored  man;  Sept.  JAafnaidx  BnXa- 
6dv  V.  r.  Matiifidx  'AXaddVfYulg.  Merodach  Bcdadan), 
a  king  of  Babylonia,  the  son  of  Baladan,  and  contempo- 
rary of  Hezekiah  (B.C.  711),  with  whom  he  cherished 
friendly  relations  (Isa.  xxxix,  1;  2  Kings  xx,  12;  2  I 
Chron.  XX,  81 ;  in  which  latter  two  passages  the  name 
is  written  Bbrodach-Baladan,  by  an  interchange  of 
letters).  He  is  unquestionably  the  Mardokempad  (Ma- 
doKffiiradoi:)  of  Ptolemy's  Canon  (comp.  Ewald,  Jsr. 


Geack.  iii,  844),  who  reigned  at  Babykm  for  twelve  years, 
&C.  721-709.  Josephus  {A  nt.  x,  2,  2)  calls  him  simply 
BaladoM  (BaXd^ac)*  apparently  identifying  his  name 
with  that  of  his  father.  He  is  usuaUy  identified  (Gese- 
nius, Comment,  on  Isa.  ad  loc)  with  the  Merodach-Ba- 
ladan  mentioned  by  Berosus  (in  Euaebius,  Ckrcn,  A  men. 
i,  42,  ed.  Aucher)  as  a  viceroy  of  the  king  of  Assyria, 
who  rebelled  and  seized  the  kingdom  of  Babylon  for 
himself  (see  Knobel,  Comment,  on  Isa.  p.  282);  but  this 
person  is  probably  one  who  fell  in  a  part  of  the  two 
years'  interregnum  some  years  later  (&G.  702-699), 
since  he  is  said  to  have  been  slain  by  Elibus  (the  Beli- 
bns  of  Ptolemy's  Canon)  after  a  reign  of  only  six 
months  (see  Hitzig,  Comments  on  Isa.  p.  450).  Merodach- 
Baladan  is  mentioned  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  at 
Khorsabad,  deciphered  by  Dr.  Hincks  and  CoL  Rawlin- 
son, according  to  which  he  was  conquered  by  Sennach- 
erib in  the  first  year  of  the  latter's  reign.  Merodach- 
Baladan  is  there  called  king  of  Kai^Duniyas,  a  city  and 
country  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Assyrian  inscrip- 
tions, and  comprising  the  southernmost  part  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, near  the  confluence  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates, 
together  with  the  districts  watered  by  these  two  rivers, 
to  the  borders  of  Susiana.  This  king,  with  the  hdp  of 
his  Susianian  allies,  had  recently  recovered  Babylon, 
from  which  Sargon,  Sennacherib's  father,  had  expelled 
him  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign.  The  battle  seems 
to  have  been  fought  considerably  to  the  north  of  that 
city.  The  result  was  that  Sennacherib  totally  defeated 
Merodach-Baladan,  who  fled  to  save  his  life,  leaving  be- 
hind him  all  his  military  equipments.  In  the  cuneiform 
annals  of  the  fourth  year  of  Sennacherib's  rdgn,  Mero- 
dach-Baladan is  further  mentioned  as  having  escaped  to 
an  island,  where  himself  and  all  his  familv  were  finally 

•  •  • 

captured  by  Sennacherib  (Layard's  Nineveh  and  Baby- 
lonj  p.  140,  145).  The  dates  of  these  notices  would 
seem  to  identify  the  Merodach-Baladan  of  the  monu- 
ments with  the  temporary  usurper  of  the  same  name 
alluded  to  by  Berosus,  rather  than  with  the  one  of 
Scripture ;  possibly  future  investigations  may  show  that 
they  were  all  three  identical,  as  also  the  Mardokeropa- 
dus  of  the  Canon,  since  the  records  of  the  inscriptions 
appear  to  speak  of  an  occupancy  of  Babylon  by  him  at 
two  distinct  periods,  the  first  during  the  reign  of  Sargon 
(being  probably  that  referred  to  in  the  Scriptures  and 
the  Canon) f  and  the  second  for  a  shorter  space  and  after 
a  considerable  interval,  in  the  first  of  Sennacherib  (be- 
ing that  alluded  to  by  Berosus).  A  different  but  anal- 
ogous solution  of  the  above  difficulty  is  to  suppose  two 
kings  of  the  same  name  at  the  two  periods  in  question 
(H.  Browne,  in  Kitto's  Cyclop,  s.  v.).  See  Hezkkiah. 
^  Putting  all  our  notices  together,  it  becomes  appar- 
ent that  Merodach-Baladan  was  the  head  of  the  popular 
party,  which  resisted  the  Assyrian  monarehs,  and  strove 
to  maintain  the  independence  of  the  country.  It  is  un- 
certain whether  he  was  self-nised  or  was  the  son  of  a 
former  king.  In  the  second  book  of  Kings  he  is  styled 
*  the  son  of  Baladan ;'  but  the  inscriptions  call  him  *  the 
son  of  Yaffin ;'  whence  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  Bala- 
dan was  a  more  remote  ancestor.  Yagin,  the  real  father 
of  Merodach-Baladan,  is  possibly  represented  in  Ptole- 
my's Canon  by  the  name  Jugieus — ^which  in  some  copies 
replaces  the  name  Elulnus,  as  the  appellation  of  the  im- 
mediate predecessor  of  Merodach-Baladan.  At  any  rate, 
from  the  time  of  Saigon,  Merodach-  Baladan  and  hia 
family  were  the  champions  of  Babylonian  independence, 
and  fought  with  spirit  the  losing  battle  of  their  countr^\ 
The  king  of  whom  we  are  here  treating  sustained  two 
contests  with  the  power  of  Assyria,  was  twice  defeated, 
and  twice  compelled  to  fly  his  country.  His  sons,  sup- 
ported by  the  king  of  l^lam,  or  Susiana,  continued  the 
struggle,  and  are  found  among  the  adversaries  of  Esarw 
Haddon,  Sennacherib's  son  and  successor.  His  grand* 
sons  contended  against  Asshur-bani-pal,  the  son  of  Esar* 
Haddon.  It  is  not  till  the  fourth  generation  that  the 
family  seems  to  become  extinct,  and  the  Babylonians, 
having  no  champion  to  maintain  their  cause,  content- 
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tdfy  aoqioMoe  in  the  yoke  of  the  stnuiger.    The  in- 
creawi^  power  of  AMyria  was  at  this  period  caomng 
alaim  to  her  neighbon,  and  the  circumstanoeft  of  the 
time  were  auch  as  would  tend  to  draw  Jiid»a  and  Bat>- 
viaoiA  tog^her,  and  to  give  rise  to  negotiations  between 
tbcm.     The  astronomical  marvel,  whatever  it  was, 
whftdi  aooompanied  the  recovery  of  Hezekiah,  would 
doubcless  have  attnu;ted  the  attendon  of  the  Babyloni- 
ans; bat  it  was  probably  rather  the  pretext  than  the 
iDotive  for  the  formal  embassy  which  the  Chaldean 
kii^  despatched  to  Jerusalem  on  the  occasion.    The 
real  object  of  the  mission  was  most  likely  to  effect  a 
league  between  Babylon,  Judasa,  and  Egifpt  (Isa.  xz,  6, 
S%  in  order  to  check  the  growing  power  of  the  Assjrri- 
aD&     Uezekiah's  exhibition  of  *  all  his  precious  things* 
{t  Kings  zz,  13)  would  thus  have  been,  not  a  mere  dis- 
pisT,  bat  a  mode  of  satisfying  the  Babylonian  ambassa- 
don  of  hia  ability  to  support  the  expenses  of  a  war. 
The  league,  however,  though  designed,  does  not  seem 
to  have  taken  effect    Sargon,  acquainted  probably  with 
Lhe  intentions  of  his  ad\-er8aries,  anticipated  them.    He 
■rat  expeditious  both  into  Syria  and  Ikibylonia— seized 
Lbe  stxooghold  of  Ashdod  in  the  one,  and  completely 
drfpatrd  Merodach-Baladan  in  the  other.     That  mon- 
arch aoqght  safety  in  flight,  and  lived  for  eight  years  in 
exiks.     At  last  he  foand  an  opportunity  to  return.     In 
BlC  703  or  7Q2  Babylonia  was  plunged  in  anarchy— the 
Asffvrian  voke  was  thrown  off,  and  various  native  lead- 
em  szoggied  for  the  mastery.    Under  these  circam- 
francgg  the  exiled  monarch  seems  to  have  returned,  and 
neeoiveved  hia  throne.    His  adversary,  Sargon,  was  dead 
or  dyia^,  and  a  new  and  untried  prince  was  about  to 
role  <»vcr  the  ABB3niansu    He  might  hope  that  the  reins 
<>f  government  would  be  held  by  a  weaker  hand,  and 
choc  he  might  stand  his  ground  against  the  son,  though 
he  hod  been  forced  to  yield  to  the  father.    In  this  hope, 
hnvevcr,  he  was  disappointed.  Sennacherib  had  scarcely 
c^afaUahed  himself  on  the  throne  when  he  proceeded  to 
engage  his  people  in  wars,  and  it  seems  that  his  very 
Ural  ttcp  was  to  invade  the  kingdom  of  Babylon.    Me- 
rodaefa-Baladan  had  obuincd  a  body  of  troops  from  his 
ally,  tbe  king  of  Susana;  but  Sennacherib  defeated  the 
eoasbined  army  in  a  pitched  battle ;  after  which  he  rav- 
a^^ed  the  entire  conntry,  destroying  79  walled  cities  and 
^^  towna  and  villages,  and  carrying  vast  numbers  of 
tbe  people  into  captivity.    Merodach-Baladan  fled  to 
'  tbe  lalaada  at  tbe  mouth  of  the  Euphrates'  (Fox  Tal- 
b9C'»  Aamfrian  TtxiSy  p.  1) — tracts  probably  now  joined 
to  tbe  continent — and  succeeded  in  eluding  the  search 
wbich  the  Assyrians  made  for  him.     If  we  may  believe 
Poiybisti»r,  however,  this  escape  availed  him  little.   That 
relates  (op.  Euseb.  Ckrotu  Can.  i,  6)  that  he  wss 
after  pot  to  death  by  Elibus,  or  Bdibus,  the  vice- 
jy  whooa  Sennacherib  appointed  to  represent  him  at 
Bihyiam.     At  any  rate,  he  lust  his  recovered  crown  after 
wearing  it  for  about  six  months,  and  spent  the  remain- 
der cf  bis  days  in  exile  and  obscurity"  (Smith).    See 
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(Heh.  Merom',  DIIO,  height;  Sept  M«- 
loke  (Q?P,  ^waters")  among  the  hills  (hence 
tbe  naose,  Burckhardt,  Trav.  ii,  b6S)  of  northern  Pal- 
esciae,  vhose  ahoies  were  the  scene  of  the  great  victory 
id  tbe  Hcbiewa  over  the  northern  Canaanites  (Josh. 
zi.  5-7>;  doobtleM  the  same  with  that  through  which 
the  Jordan  flows  three  miles  from  its  source,  called  by 
Jiaeepfaisa  Sameehomlit  (£a/ioxti»vcnf  or  Zf/icxto^vtrcCi 
At^»T^5il;  War,  iii,  10,  7 ;  iv,  1, 1).     In  his  account 
«»f  tbe  battle  {AnL  v,  1.  18),  the  confederate  kings  en- 
camp **  near  Beioth,  a  city  of  upper  Galilee,  not  far  from 
Kedea  ;*  nor  is  there  any  mention  of  water.     In  the 
Omomtuticon  ofEfuelutm  the  name  is  given  as  "Mer- 
xwkT  (^tppar),  Mad  it  ia  stated  to  be  *'a  viUage  twelve 
toSka  dofiuif /hMD  Sebmte  (Sonaaria),  and  near  Dothaim." 
A***«*i  (TiASwr.IK  155)  colls  it  the  Sea  ofBamas, 
Uiuiaulmaemn»*oB  la  Bakrat  tlrHuUh  (Burck- 


hardt.  Trot,  i,  87).  It  was  visited  by  Lieut  Lynch  (JSv- 
pedttion^  p.  471),  and  is  most  fully  described  by  Thomson 
(in  the BfUiotheea  Sacra,  1846, pi  185;  see  also*  1848, p.  12, 
and  map;  1854,  p.  56 ;  Kobinsou's  Bes.  new  ed.  p.  895 ; 
comp.  Keland,  Paltut,  p.  261  sq. ;  Hamelsveld,  i,  482  sq. ; 
Schwars,  Paiai.  p.  47).  As  regards  the  modem  name 
of  Hflleh,by  which  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  district 
commonly  designate  the  lake,  there  are  some  grounds  for 
tracing  it  also  to  a  very  ancient  source.  Josephus  {A  n/. 
XV,  10, 8)  speaks  of  Herod  as  having  obtaiued  from  Oe* 
sar  the  territory  of  a  troublesome  prince  named  Zenodo- 
nis — a  territory  that  lay  between  Trachon  and  Galilee, 
and  which  **contained  Ulatha  (Ovkadav)  and  Paneas." 
The  country  so  described  is  the  very  region  in  which 
Lake  Merom  is  situated;  and  OvAo^a  has  every  appear- 
ance of  being  the  Greek  form  of  HCdeh.  It  is  also  con- 
jectured that  this  Ulatha  of  Josephus  and  Buleh  of 
modem  times  may  derive  their  common  origin  from  a 
period  so  remote  as  that  of  fftd,  the  son  of  Aram,  men- 
tioned in  the  book  of  Genesis  (x,  28),  a  personage 
whom  Josephus  calls  "OvXoc  (Anf.  i,  6, 4).  Hence,  not 
improbably,  the  name  (see  Hitter,  Pakat,  und  Syr,  ii, 
284 ;  Stanley,  Sin,  and  PaL  p.  283).  llie  word,  both  in 
Hebrew  and  Arabic,  seems  to  have  the  force  of  dfprea- 
non— the  low  land  (see  Michaelis,  SvppL  Noe.  687, 720); 
and  Michaelis  most  ingeniously  suggests  that  it  is  the 
root  of  the  name  KoiKijmfpiaj  although  in  its  pres- 
ent form  it  may  have  been  sufficiently  modified  to  trans- 
form it  into  an  intelligible  Greek  word  {SpicUegium,  ii, 
187, 138).  The  name  SamechomHs  may  perhaps  be  de- 
rived from  the  Arabic  root  tamak,  **  to  be  high,"  and 
would  thus  be  identical  in  meaning  with  the  Hebrew 
Merom  (Gesenius,  Theaaur,  p.  1276;  Keland,  Pa/ia«f.  p. 
262).  Perhaps  the  phrase  Din^a  *^1Q  might  be  rendered 
^  the  upper  waters ;"  that  is,  the  upper  lake  or  collection 
of  waters  formed  by  the  river  Jordan  (see  Reland,  p. 
262).  Several  other  explanations  of  the  Greek  name  as 
found  in  Josephus  have  been  given :  1.  It  is  derived  from 
tbe  Chaldee  pl3D,  *'  red,'*  because  of  the  mddy  color  of 
its  water.  2.  From  ^3&, "  a  thorn,"  because  its  shores 
abound  with  thom-bushes  (Lightfoot,  Opp,  ii,  172).  8. 
From  the  Arabic  tamk,  ^  a  fish"  (Reland,  p.  262).  These 
explanations  appear  to  be  all  too  fanciful  (Stanley,  Sin, 
and  Pal,  p.  888,  note).  Josephus  mentions  a  city  called 
Meroth  (Mtipia^  or  fAfipta,  Life,  p.  87;  War,  ii,  20,  6), 
which  Bitter  connects  with  the  Heb.  name  of  the  lake 
{Pal  und  Syr,  ii,  285). 

This  interesting  lake — ^Merom,  Samechonitis,  or  HA- 
leh — lies  embedded  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  finest 
scenes  in  Palestine.  The  Ard  el-Hdleh,  the  centre  of 
which  the  lake  occupies,  is  a  nearly  level  plain  of  six- 
teen miles  in  length,  from  north  to  south;  and  its 
breadth,  from  east  to  west,  is  from  seven  to  eight  miles. 
On  the  west  it  is  walled  in  by  the  steep  and  lofty 
range  of  the  hills  of  Kedesh-Naphtali ;  on  the  east  it 
is  bounded  by  the  lower  and  more  gradually  ascending 
slopes  of  Bashan ;  on  the  north  it  is  shut  in  by  a  line 
of  hill^  hnmmocky  and  irregular  in  shape,  and  of  no 
great  height,  and  stretching  across  from  the  mountains 
of  Naphtali  to  the  roots  of  Mount  Hermon,  which  tow- 
ers up,  at  the  north-eastem  angle  of  the  plain,  to  a 
height  of  10,000  feet  At  its  southern  extremity  the 
plain  is  similarly  traversed  by  elevated  and  broken 
ground,  through  which,  by  deep  and  narrow  clefts,  the 
Jordan,  after  passing  through  Lake  Hdleh,  makes  its 
rapid  descent  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  the  level  of  which 
is  from  600  to  700  feet  lower  than  that  of  the  waters  of 
Merom  (Van  de  Yelde,  Memoir,  p.  181).  This  noble 
landscape,  when  seen,  for  the  first  time  and  suddenly, 
from  the  lofty  brow  of  the  mountains  of  Naphtali,  can 
never  fail  to  excite  the  liveliest  admiration :  the  in- 
tense greenness,  so  unusual  in  Palestine,  of  the  abun- 
dantly ^watered  plain — the  bright  blue  lake  reflecting 
from  its  bosom  the  yet  brighter  and  bluer  sky — the  sin- 
gularly-picturesque ranges  of  the  surrounding  hills;  and, 
rising  far  above  them  all,  the  Jebd  esh- Sheikh,  the 
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monarch  of  the  mountains,  the  mighty  Hennon,  dark 
and  Bhaggy  to  its  shoulders  with  the  forests  that  clothe 
its  sides,  and  with  its  double  summit  covered  ¥rith  per- 
petual snow.  The  lake  itself  in  form  is  not  far  from  a 
triangle,  the  base  being  at  the  north  and  the  apex  at 
the  south;  and,  though  no  exact  measurement  of  it 
seems  ever  to  have  been  made,  it  is  about  four  and  a 
half  miles  in  length  by  about  three  miles  iu  breadth. 
According  to  Joeephus  (  Wary  iv,  1, 1)  it  is  sixty  stadia 
long  and  thirty  wide,  and  full  of  fish  (Burckhardt,  Trav, 
ii,  554).  Kobinson  states  {ReaearcheSf  iii,  889  sq.)  that 
its  size  varies  somewhat  according  to  the  season,  being 
when  he  saw  it  (in  summer)  about  two  miles  long,  but  in 
the  northern  part  bounded  by  an  extensive  marsh,  which 
explains  the  length  sometimes  assigned  of  eight  or  ten 
miles  (Seetzen,  in  Zach^s  MonatL  Correap.  x\'iii, 844).  It 
is  surrounded  on  all  sides,  and  especially  on  the  south, 
west,  and  north,  by  broad  morasses,  and  by  such  im- 
pervious brakes  of  taU  sedges,  reeds,  and  canes,  as  to  be 
aU  but  unapproachable.  It  is  the  receptacle  for  the 
drainage  of  the  highlands  on  each  side,  but  more  espe- 
cially for  the  waters  of  the  Meij  AyAn,  an  elevated  pla- 
teau which  lies  above  it  among  the  roots  of  the  great 
northern  mountains  of  Palestine.  On  the  north-west- 
em  side  of  the  lake  the  morasses  extend  almost  to  the 
very  base  of  the  Kedesh-Naphtali  hills.  The  Hasb&ny 
river,  which  falls  almost  due  south  from  its  source  in 
the  great  Wady  et-Teiro,  is  joined  at  the  north-east  cor- 
ner of  the  Aid  el-HAleh  by  the  streams  from  Banias 
and  Tell  el-Kady,  and  the  united  stream  then  flows  on 
through  the  morass,  rather  nearer  its  eastern  than  its 
western  side,  until  it  enters  the  lake  close  to  the  eastern 
end  of  its  upper  side.  From  the  apex  of  the  triangle 
at  the  lower  end  the  Jordan  flows  ouL  In  addition 
to  the  Hasbany,  and  the  innumerable  smaller  water- 
courses which  filter  into  it  the  waters  of  the  swamp 
above,  the  lake  is  fed  by  independent  springs  on  the 
slope  of  its  enclosing  mountains.  Of  these  the  most  con- 
siderable is  the  Ain  el-MeMhah,  near  the  upper  end  of 
its  western  side,  which  sends  down  a  stream  of  forty  or 
fifty  feet  in  width.  Though  this  name  signifies  ^'the 
fountain  of  salt,"  neither  is  the  water  brackish,  nor  is 
there  any  saline  incrustation  in  its  neigborhood,  to  ac- 
count for  such  a  deagnation.  This  spring  gives  to  the 
lake  one  of  its  names.  William  of  Tyre  calls  it  Lacu$ 
MeUha  (^Hisf,  xviii,  18) ;  and  the  name  now  frequently 
given  to  it  by  the  neighboring  Arabs  is  Bahret  el-Mel- 
Idhah.  The  water  of  the  lake  is  clear  and  sweet ;  it  is 
covered  in  parts  by  a  broad-leaved  plant,  and  abounds 
in  water-fowl.  The  only  inhabitants  of  the  plain  are  a 
few  tribes  of  Arabs  who  dwell  in  tents.  There  is  not  a 
single  village  or  house  in  any  part  of  it.  Its  soil  is  sin- 
gularly fertile,  and  where  cultivated,  as  it  is  partially  to 
the  south  and  east  of  the  lake,  yields  luxuriant  crops. 
Its  rich,  swampy  pastures  are  covered  with  large  herds 
of  buflaloes.  This  cultivated  district  is  called  the  Ard 
el-Khait,  perhaps  "  the  undulating  land"  (otherwise  '*  the 
land  of  wheat,"  from  its  fertility),  el-Khait  being  also 
the  name  which  the  Arabs  sometimes  call  the  lake 
(Thomson,  in  the  BibL  Sacra,  iii,  199 ;  Robinson,  Bib. 
Ret,  iii,  App.  p.  185, 186).  In  fact  the  name  Hdleh  ap- 
pears to  belong  rather  to  the  district,  and  only  to  the 
lake  as  occupying  a  portion  of  it.  It  is  not  restricted  to 
this  spot,  but  is  applied  to  another  veiy  fertile  district 
in  northern  Syria  lying  below  Hamah.  A  town  of  the 
same  name  is  also  found  south  of  and  close  to  the  Kasi- 
miyeh  river,  a  few  miles  from  the  castle  of  Uunln.  Sec 
Palestine. 

Meron.    See  Shimron-mebon. 

M^ron,  Philippe  van,  a  Dutch  rinonazy  and  doc- 
tor of  theology,  was  bom  at  Goude  in  1435.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Conference,  and  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  eloquence.  He  was  sent  as  a  mis- 
sionary to  Sweden,  and  died  in  1506.  His  works  are  of 
a  mystical  character.  The  most  important  of  them  is 
Ifistorie  van  den  HetUgen  Pati'iach  Joseph,  hruydegom 


der  Magh  Maria,  ends  opvoeder  On»  ffeeren  Jkem  Ckritti 
(Groude,  1496,  8vo).  In  this  work  Meron  narrates  a 
revelation  which  he  claims  to  have  had  in  Sweden, 
when  he  ascertained  by  divine  intuition  that  Joseph 
*^  became  the  foster-father  of  Jesus  Christ  on  the  19th 
of  January."  In  consequence  of  this  revelation  he  ex- 
horted all  good  Christians  to  fisst  on  that  day,  and  to 
keep  the  festival  of  SL  Joseph.  But  this  alleged  reve- 
lation did  not  in  any  way  alter  the  custom  of  the  Church 
to  honor  the  memory  of  Joseph  on  the  19th  of  March. 
See  Walvis,  Beschr,  v.  Goude,  ii,  144 ;  Prosper  Marchand, 
Diaiomtaire,  p.  106. — ^Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Generale,  s.  v. 

Meronoth.    See  MERONOTHrrs. 

Meron'othite  (Heb.  MeronotkV,  ^tyhn,  gentile 
from  ni3"ip,  Meronoth',  signif.  uncertain,  a  place  else- 
where unknown;  Sept.  U  Mtpa^wv  or  MapaSnav,  Mi|- 
pwviMTrjg,Yulg,  MeronothUes),  an  epithet  applied  to 
Jehdeiah,  the  herdsman  of  the  royal  asses  in  the  time 
of  David  and  Solomon  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  80),  and  also  to 
Jadon,  one  of  those  who  repaired  the  walls  of  Jerusalem 
(Neh.  iii,  7) ;  apparently  as  being  natives  of  some  town 
called  Meronoth,  of  the  position  or  existence  of  which 
no  other  notice  is  extant,  but  from  the  latter  passage  it 
may  be  conjectured  to  have  lain  not  far  from  (libeon 
and  Mizpah,  and  appears  to  have  been  inhabited  after 
the  captivity. 

Merorim.    See  Bitter  (Herbs). 

Meroth  (Mi|^w^)  or  Mero  (Mff|D<tf),  a  fortified 
town  of  Galilee  (Josephus,  War,  ii,  20, 6 ;  Ltfe,  p.  87), 

probably  the  Meinm  ('il'^'^TS)  of  the  Tahxmd  (Reland, 
Pakest,  p.  817);  now  the  village  of  Meirdn,  about  If 
hours  west-north-west  of  Safed ;  famous  for  Jewish  pil- 
grimages to  the  tombs  of  their  ancient  rabbb  (Wilson, 
Lands  of  the  Bible,  ii,  811 ;  Carmoly,  Itin,  p.  183,  260; 
Robinson,  Researches,  iii,  834 ;  I^ter  Res,  p,  78,  74 ; 
Schwarz,  Palest,  p.  70  note,  186 ;  Van  de  Yelde,  Memoir, 
p.  834).     See  Amerttha;  Mbbom;  Meroz. 

Me'roz  (Heb.  Meroz',  ti"1S,  perh.,  as  suggested  by 
Gesenius,  for  Ti'^K^,  from  the  Arabic,  refvgt ;  but  FUrst 
disapproves  of  this  etymology;  Sept.  Miipw^,  Vulg. 
terra  Meroz),  a  place  in  the  northern  part  of  Palatine, 
the  uihabitants  of  which  were  severely  reprehended 
(Judg.  V,  23)  for  not  having  taken  the  field  with  Barak 
against  Sisera  (comp.  Judg.  xxi,  8-10;  1  Sam.  xi,  7). 
It  would  seem  as  if  they  had  had  an  opportunity  of  ren- 
dering some  particular  and  important  service  to  the 
public  cause  which  they  neglected  (see  Dr.  Robinson's 
noto  in  the  Bib,  Repos.  1881,  p.  606).    The  tradition  of 
its  tale  was  lost  as  early  as  the  time  of  Procopios  of 
Gaza,  who  had  attempted  in  vain  to  recovex  it  (Keland, 
PaUest,  p.  896).    Possibly  the  city  was  utterly  destroyeii 
in  consequence  of  the  curse.     In  the  Jewish  traditions 
preserved  in  the  Commentary  on  the  Song  of  Debormh 
attributed  to  Jerome,  Meroz,  which  may  be  interpret- 
ed as  secret,  is  made  to  signify  the  evil  angels  who 
led  on  the  Canaanites,  and  are  cursed  by  Michael,  the 
angel  of  Jehovah,  the  leader  of  the  Israelites.    Kusehios 
and  Jerome  (jOnomast,  s.  v.  Merrus)  fix  it  twelve  Roman 
miles  from  Sebaste,  on  the  road  to  Dothaim ;  but  this 
position  would  place  it  south  of  the  field  of  battle,  and 
therefore  scarcely  agrees  with  the  history.     Schwarz 
(Palest,  p.  86)  says  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Talmud  under 
the  name  of  Marchesheth  or  Maresheth,  and  locmtes  it 
(ib,  p.  168)  at  the  village  of  Murusats,  two  or  three 
miles  north  or  north-west  of  Bethshan,  on  the  line  of 
hills  separating  the  basin  of  Tayibeh  from  the  valley  of 
Jezreel  (Robinson^s  Researches,  new  ed.  iii,  889).     The 
town  must  have  commanded  the  Pass,  and  if  any  d[ 
Sisera's  people  attempted,  as  the  Midianitea  did  when 
routed  by  Gideon,  to  escape  in  that  direction,  its  inhab- 
itants might  no  doubt  have  prevented  their  doing  so, 
and  have  slaughtered  them.     Fttrst  (JLex,  a.  xS)  sng- 
gests  that  it  was  a  locality  in  a  district  of  Galilee  partlv 
inhabited  by  Gentiles  (1  Kings  ix,  11),  not  far  firom  Ke- 
desh-Naphtali, and  consequently  in  the  neighborhood  of 
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the  Like  Merom,  perhaps  the  locality  (reading  Ql*^?, 
i^A  plaee)  which  gave  name  to  the  lake  itself.  Wilson 
(L(tMb  of  the  BMe,  ii,  89)  identifies  it  with  the  Ke/r- 
MoTf  on  the  southern  slope  of  Mount  Tabor,  and  this 
Vtn  de  Velde  approves  {Memoir,  p.  884).  Thomson 
thinks  it  may  be  the  present  J/innm,  a  famous  Jewish 
cemetery  six  miles  west  of  Safed ;  this  would  be  betweeu 
Bank's  residence  and  Tabor  (Judg.  iv,  12),  and  there- 
fore render  the  inhabitants  liable  to  a  summons  to  arms 
by  the  Hebrew  general  {Land  and  Booh,  i,  424).  This 
last  place  is  possibly  the  Meroth,  strongly  fortified  by 
Joiephtts  {I^e,  p.  87;  War,  ii,  20,  6;  iii,  8, 1). 

Merriam,  Edwin  Eliaha,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  Mason,  Hillsborough  County,  N.  H.,  in 
1337.  He  graduated  with  honor  at  Amherst  College, 
MasL,  in  1858,  and  at  Union  Theological  Seminary,  X.  Y., 
in  1863 ;  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  Church 
in  Salem,  Wayne  County,  Pa^  in  1864,  where  he  died 
Febi  17, 1865.  Mr.  Merriam  possessed  superior  qualifica- 
tions for  usefulness  as  a  minister,  and  was  much  beloved 
as  a  pastor.     See  PreA,  Hist,  Almanac,  1866,  p.  218. 

Merriam,  W.  W.,  an  American  missionary  to  Tur- 
key, of  whose  personal  history  we  kuow  but  little,  de- 
aerres  a  place  here  for  his  actiHty  and  zeal  in  behalf 
of  the  cause  of  missions,  a  devotion  which  cost  him  his 
life  in  June,  1862,  when  he  was  assassinated  near  Phi- 
lippopoUa,  Turkey,  on  tus  return  from  a  missionary  meet- 
ing at  Constantinople.  Merriam  was  appointed  by  the 
American  Board. 

Merrick,  James,  an  English  divine,  noted  for  his 
theological  and,  especially,  for  his  poetical  productions, 
called  by  Lowth  "  one  of  the  best  of  men  and  moat  em- 
ioeot  of  schoUrs,"  was  bom  in  1720,  and  was  educated 
at  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  He  became  a  ^  probation 
feflow**  at  his  alma  mater  in  1744,  took  holy  orders 
shortly  after,  and  became  noted  for  his  philanthropic 
laboca.  Owing  to  infirm  health  he  never  undertook  the 
task  of  supplying  the  pulpit.  He  dieiid  in  1769.  When 
yet  a  mere  boy  at  school  at  Reading,  Merrick  published 
a  poetical  production  that  deserves  to  be  placed  among 
the  classical  writings  of  the  English.  His  chief  works 
are,  A  IHueriaHon  on  Proverb»,  ch.  ix  (Lond.  1744, 8vo) : 
—Prayert  for  a  Time  of  Earthquakes  and  Viol^ 
Floods,  written  in  1756,  soon  after  the  earthquake  at 
Lisbon : — AimotaUons^  Critical  and  Grammatical,  on  (he 
Gospd  of  SU  John  (Reading,  1764,  8vo ;  2d  pL  1767, 
87o)  '.—A  mtotatitms  on  the  Psalms  (ibid.  1767, 8vo ;  1768, 
4to),  of  which  only  part  were  his  own;  archbishop 
Seeker,  bishop  Lowth,  and  Kennicott  were  contributors : 
—.4  a  JEneouragemiaU  to  a  Good  Life,  particularly  ad- 
dressed to  soldiers  quartered  at  Reading,  among  whom 
he  labored  much  for  the  good  of  the  Christian  cause. 
Indeed,  he  appears  to  have  paid  great  attention  to  this 
dass  of  men,  who  at  that  time  especially  required  it. 
He  also  wrote  Poems  on  Sacred  Subjects,  and  made  an 
excellent  TrcmslcUion  of  the  Psalms  into  English  Verse, 
This,  beyond  all  doubt  the  best  poetical  tnuislation  in 
English,  was  unfortunately  not  adapted  for  parochial 
cboixa,  inasmuch  as  it  was  divided  into  stanzas  for  mu- 
ric.  This  work  is  not  perhaps  as  generally  known  as  its 
merits  would  justify.  He  published  several  other  minor 
reiigious  treatises.  See  Orme,  BiUiotheca  Biblica,  p. 
313;  Allibone,  Did,  BriL  and  Amer,  Authors,  s.  v.; 
English  Cyclop,  &  ▼.;  Holland,  Psalmists  of  Great  Brit- 
a»,ii,210sq.     (J.H.W.) 

Menlok,  James  Lyman,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  bom  at  Monson,  Mass.,  Dec  11, 1818.  He  grad- 
naied  at  Amhent  College  in  1880,  and  in  1883  at  the 
theolDgical  seminary  at  Columbia,  S.  C. ;  was  ordained 
as  a  misBionary  to  the  Persians  in  1884;  in  August  of 
the  aune  year  he  sailed  for  Constantinople,  and  in  Oc- 
uka,  1886,  arrived  at  Tabriz,  Persia.  He  labored, 
tiarefled,  and  ezpk>red  among  the  Mohammedans  about 
two  years,  then  joined  the  Nestorian  Mission  at  Oroo- 
miah,  and  In  1846  returned  to  America,  and  in  1849  was 
iaataUed  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Am- 


herst, Mass.  He  died  June  18,1866.  Mr.  Merrick  had  a 
strong  mind,  and  was  a  good  scholar,  a  faithful  pastor,  and 
an  earnest  missionary.  He  was  thoroughly  acquainted 
¥rith  the  Persian,  and  well  read  in  the  Arabic,  Hebrew, 
Turkish,  Greek,  Latin,  and  French  tongues.  He  was 
altogether  absorbed  in  the  interests  of  the  Persian  lan- 
guage and  literature,  and  bequeathed  his  property  to 
the  literary  institutions  which  had  afforded  him  his 
early  advantages,  for  the  founding  of  four  Persian  schol- 
arships. He  was  the  author  of  The  Pilgrim^s  Harp,  a 
volume  of  poems  (1847) : — The  lAfe  and  Religion  ofMo- 
hammed,  translated  from  the  Persian  (1850): — Keith^s 
Evidences  of  Propkecg,  translated  into  Persian  (1846). 
He  also  left  in  MS.,  A  Full  Work  on  Astronomy,  select- 
ed, compiled,  and  translated  into  Persian,  A  Friendly 
Treatise  on  the  Christian  Beligion,  and  A  Treatise  on  (he 
Orthography  and  Grammar  of  the  English  Language, 
See  Presb,  Hist,  Almanac,  1867,  p.  181,  182;  N,  Amer. 
Rev,  Ixxi,  278;  Brownson's  Quar,  Rev.  2d  ser.,  iv,  408. 
(J.  L.  S.) 

Merriken,  Joseph,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  mini»- 
ter,  was  bom  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  Nov.  25, 1811 ;  entered 
the  Baltimore  Conference  in  1881 ;  in  1885-8  was  sta- 
tioned in  Baltimore;  in  1888-9,  in  Lewiston,  Pa.;  in 
1840-1,  in  Hagerstown,  Md. ;  in  1842-8,  in  Annapolis ; 
in  1844-5,  in  Baltimore;  and  in  1847  in  Alexandria, 
where  he  died,  in  February  (?),  1848.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  eneigy  and  labor,  and  one  of  the  best  preachers  of 
his  time,  not  in  great  talents,  but  in  sound  judgment, 
clear  and  earnest  study,  and  great  faith.  He  was  espe- 
cially noted  for  excellence  and  faithfulness  as  a  pastor. 
— Minutes  of  Conferences,  iv,  197. 

Merxlll,  Daniel,  an  American  Baptist  minister, 
noted  for  his  opposition  to  open  communion  and  Pasdo- 
baptists,  flourished  as  pastor  at  Sedgwick,  Me.,  where 
he  died  in  1838,  about  sixty-five  years  of  age.  His 
works  are.  Seven  Sermons  on  Baptism  (10th  ed.  1812) : — 
E^JU  Letters  on  Open  Communion  (1805) : — Letters  oc^ 
casioned  by  Worcester's  Discourses: — Balaam  Disap^ 
pointed;  and  several  sermons  preached  on  important 
public  occasions. 

Merrill,  Dawid,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 
at  Pcacham,yt.,  in  1798,  and  was  educated  at  Dart- 
mouth College  (class  of  1821).  He  was  called  to  preach 
at  Urbanna,  Ohio,  in  1827;  thence  to  the  Church  at 
Peacham  in  1841,  where  he  died  in  1850.  Mr.  Merrill 
published  Three  Occasional  Sermons,  and  contributed  to 
several  periodicals.  A  volume  of  his  sermons,  with  a 
sketch  of  his  life,  was  published  by  Thomas  Scott  Pear- 
son (Windsor,  Yt.,  1855,  8vo).  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of 
Brit,  and  Amer,  Authors,  s.  v. 

Merrill,  Franklin,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  1819.  He  was  educated  at  Princeton  College, 
studied  divinity  at  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary, 
and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Presb3rterian  Church  at 
Hempstead,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  in  1848.  In  1858  he 
accepted  a  call  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Stillwa- 
ter, X.  Y.,  and  in  1858  to  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church 
of  Schuylerville,  N.  Y.,  where  he  died,  March  81, 1861. 
Mr.  Merrill  was  an  earnest  and  instractive  preacher,  and 
possessed  the  high  art  of  impressing  the  message  of 
Grod  with  peculiar  directness  and  pungency.  See  Prea5. 
Hist.  Almanac,  1862,  p.  206. 

Merxlll,  Joseph  A.,  a  noted  Methodist  Episco- 
pal minister,  was  bom  at  Newbury,  Mass.,  Nov.  22, 1785; 
was  converted  in  1804;  entered  the  New  England  Con- 
ference in  1807;  was  stationed  in  Boston  in  1818-14; 
in  1815-18  was  presiding  elder  on  Vermont  District; 
in  1819  was  agent  of  the  Wesleyan  Academy  at  New 
Market,  and  the  first  missionary  of  the  first  missionary 
society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  which  was 
formed  by  the  Lynn  Common  Church,  and  his  field  was 
New  Hampshire.    In  1826-27  he  was  stationed  in  Bos- 
ton; 1830-88  was  presiding  elder  on  Providence  Dis- 
trict; 1834-88  was  on  Springfield  District;  1B48--47,  in 
Salem,  Boston,  and  Cambridge;  and  died  at  Wilbra- 
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bam,  MasB.,  July  22, 1849.  <<Mr.  Merrill  was  an  able 
and  nseful  minister,  and  greatly  devoted  to  tbe  inter- 
ests of  the  Church.  He  was  one  of  tbe  original  trustees 
of  the  Wesleyan  University,  and  remarkably  socoees- 
f ul  as  an  agent  for  the  academy,  of  which  he  secured 
the  removal  to  Wilbraham.  He  was  one  of  tbe  ear- 
liest and  most  devoted  friends  of  the  anti-slavery  cause, 
and  bis  name  is  honorably  identified  with  the  rise  and 
progress  of  that  important  movement."  His  admin- 
istrative and  practical  talents  were  of  tbe  highest  order, 
and  his  firm  integrity  made  him  trusted  and  respected 
by  all.  See  Minutes  of  Conferences,  iv,  686;  Steven's 
Memorials  of  Methodism,  ii,  ch.  xzxii.     (G.  L.  T.) 

Merrill,  ThomaB  Abbott,  D.D.,  a  Congrega- 
tional minister,  was  bom  January  18, 1780,  in  Andover, 
Mass. ;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  Ci>llege  in  1801 ;  was 
chosen  tutor  in  1803 ;  and  in  1804  tutor  in  Middlebuiy 
College,  which  office  he  held  a  year,  and  was  then  or- 
dained pastor  in  Middlebury,  Dec  19,  1806.  He  la- 
bored on  this  charge  until  Oct.  19, 1842.  He  died  April 
26, 1866.  He  was  one  of  the  formers  of  tbe  Vermont 
Domestic  Missionary  Society  in  1818,  and  secretary  of 
tbe  same  until  1821 ;  and  he  was  president  of  the  Peace 
Convention  in  1868.  In  1842  he  was  chosen  treasurer 
of  Middlebury  College.  He  published  two  of  his  ser- 
mons (1806 ;  1888).~Sprague,  Annals,  ii,  481. 

Merritt,  Timotht,  an  early  and  eminent  Methodist 
Episcopal  minister,  was  bom  at  Barkhamstead,  Conn., 
October,  1776.  He  was  converted  about  1792,  and  en- 
tered the  New  England  Conference  in  1796.  From  1808 
to  1817  be  located ;  was  stationed  in  Boston  in  1817-18 ; 
in  1822  was  at  Providence ;  in  1826-26  preached  at  Bos- 
ton ;  in  1881  at  Maiden,  and  also  *' devoted  much  time  to 
the  editorship  of  Zion's  Herald  f  from  1882  to  1886  was 
assistant  editor  of  the  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal, 
New  York.  He  died  at  Lynn,  Mass.,  1846.  Mr.  Merritt 
was  an  able  and  powerful  writer,  an  eloquent  preacher,  an 
accomplished  debater,  and  in  all  respects  one  of  the  fore- 
most ministers  of  his  time.  He  was  a  well-read  man, 
and  worthy  of  a  pUoe  among  the  scholars  of  his  Church. 
His  ministry  was  made  especially  useful  by  the  enjoy- 
ment and  earnest  preaching  of  the  doctrine  of  Christian 
perfection.  His  influence  was  wide  and  blessed,  and 
his  memory  is  precious.  Mr.  Merritt  published  Con- 
verfs  Guide  and  Preachet^s  Assistant: — Christian  Man- 
ual: — Discussion  against  Universal  Salvation: — On  the 
Validity  and  Sufficiency  of  Infant  Baptism  : — and  (to- 
gether with  Dr.  Wilbur  Fisk)  Lectures  and  Discussions 
on  Universal  Salvation,  See  Minutes  of  Conferences,  iii, 
616;  Steven's  Memorials  of  Methodism,  i,  ch.  xxiii;  ii, 
ch.  XX vii ;  Sherman^s  New  EngU  Divines,  p.  8 1 2.  (6.  L.  T.) 

Merriwether,  John  T.,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  South ;  joined  the  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Conference  in  1864,  and  was  appointed  to 
DyersbuTg  Circuit;  in  1866  to  Dresden  Station;  in 
1866  to  Trenton  Station;  in  1867  to  Holly  Springs 
Stetion;  in  1868  to  Asbury  Chapel.  Memphis;  in  1869 
and  1860  to  Aberdeen  Station ;  in  1861  was  made  pre- 
siding elder  of  Aberdeen  District;  in  1866  was  appoint- 
ed to  Denmark  Circuit;  and  in  1866  took  a  supemumer- 
vry  relation.  He  died  in  Denmark,  Tenn.,  April  10, 
1867.  ''He  possessed  a  strong  and  highly -cultured 
mind,  a  soul  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Christ,  and  an 
intelligent  yet  buming  zeal  in  his  high  calling."  See 
Minutes  of  the  M,  E,  Church  South,  1867. 

Merseimus  (Fr.  MsRSEiniE),  Marin,  a  very 
learned  French  eodesiastic  and  philosopher,  was  bom 
in  1588  at  Oyse,  in  the  present  department  of  Maine. 
He  received  his  education  at  the  College  of  La  Fldche, 
where  he  was  a  fellow-student  of  Des Cartes, and  with  him 
be  formed  an  intimacy,  which  a  similarity  of  pursuits 
ripened  into  a  friendship  dissolved  only  by  death.  He 
also  studied  at  the  University  of  Paris,  and  subsequent^ 
ly  at  the  Sorbonne.  In  1612  be  took  the  vows  at  tbe 
Minimes,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris.  In  the  year  fol- 
lowing entering  the  priesthood,  he  deemed  it  incum- 


bent on  him  to  study  the  Hebrew  language,  and  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  task.    In 
1616  he  filled  the  chair  of  philosophy  at  Nevers,  and 
there  taught  till  the  year  1619,  when  he  was  chosen 
superior  of  the  convent,  and,  on  completing  the  term 
of  his  office,  be  travelled  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  tbe 
Netherlands.     He  finally  settled  in  Paris,  where  bis 
gende  temper  and  polite  and  engaging  manners  pro- 
cured him  a  number  of  distinguished  friend&    Of  these 
the  chief  was  the  founder  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy, 
who  entertained  the  highest  opinion  of  bis  abilities,  and 
consulted  him  upon  all  occasions.    It  has  t>een  stated 
—  though  tbe  story  seems  highly  improbable  —  that 
Des  Cartes,  by  the  advice  of  Meisenne,  at  once  changed 
his  intention  of  founding  his  system  on  the  principle  of 
a  vacuum,  and  adopted  that  of  a  plenum.    The  discov- 
ery of  the  cycloid  has  been  ascribed  to  him  and  also  to 
Des  Cartes,  but  it  now  seems  pretty  clear  that  to  nei- 
ther are  we  indebted  for  the  first  notice  of  this  curve. 
Mersenne  died  at  Paris  in  1648.    P^re  Mersenne  was 
undoubtedly  a  man  of  great  leaming  and  unwearied 
research,  and  deserved  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held 
by  the  philosophers  and  literati  of  his  age ;  but,  except 
his  Harmonie  UniverseUe,  bis  works  are  now  unread 
and  almost  unknown.    If  by  some  he  was  overrated,  by 
others  he  has  been  undervalued ;  and  when  Voltaire 
mentioned  him  as  "Le  minime  et  tr^s  minime  P^re 
Mersenne,"  he  indulged  his  wit  at  the  expense  of  one 
with  whose  writings,  it  is  to  be  suspected,  be  was  very 
little  acquunted.    His  eulogist,  however,  in  the  />hv 
tionnaire  Historique,  admits  that  Mersennus  very  ingeni- 
ously converted  the  thoughts  of  others  to  his  own  use; 
and  the  abbd  Le  Vayer  calls  him  "  Le  bon  Larron** — a 
skilful  pilferer.    Nevertheless,  the  work  above  named, 
U Harmonie  UniverseUe,  oontenant  la  Theorie  d  la  Pra- 
tique de  la  Musique  (1687, 2  vols,  fol.),  has  proved  of  the 
utmost  value  to  all  later  writers  on  tbe  subject.     The 
work  was,  in  1648,  translated  into  Latin  and  enlarged  by 
the  author;  but  both  the  original  and  translation  have 
now  become  as  rare  as  they  are  curious.    Another,  bnt 
eariier  production  of  his,  La  Veriti  des  Sciences  contrt 
les  Sceptiques  (Paris,  1626),  discusses  at  considerable 
length  the  nature  of  mathematical  evidence,  and  c(hi- 
eludes  by  maintaining  that  mental  philosophy,  jari^m- 
dence,  and  all  the  arts  and  sciences,  should  be  taught 
and  illustrated  through  tbe  aid  of  mathematics  (liv.  i, 
ch.  viii,  X,  xiii,  xiv).     ''The  mind  itself,"  he  held, 
"is  the  real  and  effective  source  of  all  its  powers  and 
perceptions  of  abstract  trath"  (p.  198).    See  Hilarion  de 
Coste,  Vie  du  B,  P.  Marin  de  Mersenne;  Niceron,  ITommes 
iUustres,  voL  xxxiii ;  Blakey,  Hist,  of  the  Philosophy  of 
ilf wrf,  ii,  428  sq.    (J.H.W.) 

Merton,  Walter,  an  English  prelate  noted  for 
bis  philanthropy,  flourished  in  the  Idth  century.  He 
was  sumamed  from  tbe  place  of  his  birth,  a  village  in 
Surrey.  His  education  be  received  at  a  neighboring 
convent,  and  was  there  influenced  to  enter  the  ecclesias- 
tic life.  After  filling  various  important  oflioes  in  the 
Cbureb,  he  was  in  1268  advanced  to  the  poet  of  chan* 
cellor  of  England;  but  he  held  this  position  only  a  very 
short  time.  In  1264  he  founded  a  college  at  Oxford, 
which  still  bears  his  name.  In  1274  he  was  advanced 
to  the  see  of  Rochester.  He  died  before  the  expiratioa 
of  1277.— ^toy.  Brit,  s.  v. 

Merd  or  MeniB  (Gr.  Mi|p^c)t  a  word  of  doubtiol 
etymology,  is  in  Hindfi  mythology  the  name  of  a  joA^-th- 
ical  mountain.  It  is  said  to  be  situated  in  the  centre 
of  the  seven  continents,  and  its  height  is  soppoaed  to 
be  84,000  yofanas,  of  which  16,000  are  below  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  (A  yojana  is  usually  reckoned  at  16,000 
yards,  or  about  nine  of  our  mike ;  but,  according  to  some 
authorities,  it  is  only  five  miles^)  The  sacred  river 
Ganges  (Ganga),  we  are  told,  falls  tnm  heaven  on  its 
summit,  and  flows  to  the  surrounding  worids  in  four 
streams,  of  which  the  southernmost  is  the  Ganges  of 
India.    Brahma,  attended  by  rishis  (sages)  and  celes- 
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tuH  miostreh,  u  mppoBed  to  vimt  them,  and  also  Sivt  and 
his  oonaoit  Puratl.  See  Wilaon,  Santerit  Dictionaty, 
8L  v.;  Moor,  Hindu  Pantheon,  a.  v.;  Ck)lenian,  Hindu 

Me'nith  ('B^fU(Mv^,  Ynlg.  Emenu),  put  (1  Esdr. 
V,  24)  for  Immkb  (Ezra  ii,  37). 

Merwin,  Samuel,  an  early  and  eminent  Methodist 
Gpiaoopal  minister,  was  bom  at  Durham,  Conn.,  Sept 
13, 1777 ;  was  converted  while  young ;  entered  the  New 
York  Conference  in  1800 ;  in  1808  was  stationed  at  Mon- 
treal, Canada ;  in  1804  at  New  York ;  in  1806  at  Boston ; 
in  1807-8  at  Newport, R I.;  in  1812-13  at  Albany;  in 
1814  at  Biookljm ;  ftom  1815  to  1818  was  presiding  elder 
on  New  Vork  District ;  in  1819  preached  in  New  York ;  in 
18*20  in  Albany ;  from  1821  to  1828  was  on  the  New  Haven 
District;  in  1824-5  at  Baltimore;  in  182&-7  at  Phila- 
ddpbia;  in  1828-9  at  Troy;  in  1880-31  at  New  York; 
ftom  1832  to  1836  on  the  New  York  District;  in  1836  at 
New  York;  in  1887-8  at  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.,  where  he 
died,  Jan.  13, 1889.  Mr.  Merwin  was  a  man  of  great 
iafluenco  and  usefulness  in  his  whole  public  career. 
His  ministeiial  and  administrative  talents  were  of  the 
highest  order.  He  possessed  a  mind  of  great  richness 
aad  power,  a  vivid  imagination,  a  command^g  voice  and 
jfersoQ,  and  fervent  piety;  these,  combined  with  the 
pft  of  utterance,  made  him  one  of  the  most  eloquent  men 
i*r  his  time ;  and  the  important  stations  which  he  filled  in 
the  New  England,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Balti- 
more Conferences,  testify  to  the  opinion  of  his  brethren 
respecting  his  abilities.  In  the  presiding  eldership  his 
masterly  judgment  and  influence  over  men  made  him 
conspicuous  as  a  peace-maker  and  an  organizer.  Many 
sDols  were  converted  through  his  labors,  and  his  memory 
in  the  church  is  blessed.  See  Minutes  of  Conferences^ 
il  669;  Sprague,  AmiaU  of  American  PulpU,  vol.  vii 
(G.LT.) 

Men,  Fhilifp  Paul,  a  Grerman  theologian,  was 
bom  at  Augsboxg  near  the  dose  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  After  having  been  received  as  a  candidate  for 
«>nien  in  the  evangelical  ministry  in  1724,  he  suddenly 
turned  to  Romanism ;  was  subsequently  ordained  a  priest, 
tad  became  the  curate  of  Schwabsoyen,  and  sometime 
afterwards  retired  into  his  native  city.  He  died  in 
Vbk  He  wrote  Thesaurus  BibUcus  (Augsbuiig,  1733-38, 
1751, 1791,  2  volsb  4to;  Yenioe,  1758, 4ta).  This  work 
i*  very  useful  to  preachers.  At  the  end  of  each  impor- 
tant word  it  contains  a  reference  to  such  passages  of 
Scripture  as  bear  upon  it.  Merz  also  published  Quotlibet 
Catecketicum  (Au^^urg,  1752,  5  vols.  4to),  which  is  a 
complete  and  methodical  abstract  of  the  best  catechisms 
then  extant.  See  Zapf,  A  ugsburgische  Bibliothek,  p.  1 1 ; 
Veith,  BiblioiAeca  Auffustana:  Meusel,  Geiehrten-Lexp- 
iU»,s.v. 

Mesa,  Christobal  db,  a  Spanish  poet,  was  bom  at 
Zafra  (Estramadura)  in  1550.  The  little  that  is  known 
of  him  is  gathered  from  his  own  poetical  oompontions, 
and  particularly  his  two  epistles  to  the  coimt  de  Lemos, 
together  with  that  addressed  to  the  coimt  de  Castra 
From  these  productions  it  appears  that  in  his  youth 
Mesa  was  the  pupil  of  Sanchez,  the  most  eminent  of 
Spanish  philologistB,  and  that  he  had  also  deeply  studied 
'joth  Femand  de  Herrera  and  Louis  de  Soto.  In  after- 
life he  spent  aome  years  in  Italy,  where  he  became  inti- 
mately aoqoainted  with  the  poet  Tasso.  He  died,  poor 
and  obseore,  about  1620.  One  of  bis  poems  is  founded 
upon  the  tradition  that  the  corpse  of  St.  James,  after  his 
nsTtyrdom  in  Jemsalem,  was  miraculously  translated  to 
Spain  and  deposited  at  Gompostella,  where  from  that 
Hir  to  this  James  has  been  honored  as  the  patron  saint 
of  the  realm.  See  J  axes.  Another  of  his  poems  treats 
of  Peiagias  and  the  struggles  of  the  Christians  against 
t'le  Hoors  op  to  the  battle  of  Govadonga.  His  third 
poetical  work  relates  the  battle  of  Tolosa,  which  de- 
stroyed the  power  of  the  Mohammedans,  and  secured  the 
cmannpation  of  the  Peninsula.  He  also  wrote  El 
Patron  de  Eipaaa  (Madrid,  161 1 ,  12mo).    See  Ticknor, 


History  of  Spanish  Literature,  ii,  462;  Hoefer,  Kouv, 
Bioff,  Gensrale,  s.  v« 

Me'sech  (Psa.  cxx,  6).    See  Meshecth. 

Mesengui,  Francois  Phillippe,  a  French  eccle- 
siastic, celebrated  for  his  coimection  with  Jansenism, 
was  bom  at  Beauvais,  in  August,  1677.  His  parents 
being  poor,  friends  defrayed  the  expenses  of  his  educa- 
tion in  the  College  of  Beauvais  and  at  the  Seminary  of 
Trente-Trois  in  Paris.  After  having  been  invested 
with  the  first  minor  orders,  he  became  a  professor  of 
htuaanities  in  his  native  city.  On  his  return  to  Paris 
in  1707,  through  the  influence  of  his  friends  he  was  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  the  department  of  rhetoric  in 
the  college  at  Beauvais.  Coffin,  who  succeeded  Rollin 
as  the  director  of  that  institution,  selected  the  abb^ 
Mesengni  for  his  coadjutor,  and  upon  him  devolved  the 
duty  of  teaching  the  catechism  to  the  students.  The 
opposition,  however,  which  he  manifested  to  the  papal 
bull  known  as  Unigenitus  constrained  him  in  1728  to 
resign  his  official  functions.  He  subsequently  became 
a  member  of  the  clergy  at  Saint-£tienne-du-Mont.  Sus- 
pected of  harboring  the  doctrines  of  Jansenism,  he  was 
in  consequence  prohibited  from  all  ecclesiastical  avoca- 
tions, and  confined  to  privacy  and  obscurity.  He  took 
up  his  residence  in  Paris,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
composition  of  various  works  designed  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  Jansenistic  doctrines,  which  he  finally  adopt- 
ed. He  died  in  February,  1763,  at  Saint-Germain-en* 
Laye.  Mesengui  published :  /die  delavieet  de  t esprit 
de  N.  Choart  de  Buzauval,  iv^ue  de  Beauvais,  avec  un 
abrigi  delaviedeM,  Hermant  (Paris,  1717,  12mo)  :— 
Abrige  de  Phistoire  et  de  la  morale  de  FAncien  Testa- 
ment (Paris,  1728, 12mo)  ^— Z^  Nouveau  Testament,  trad, 
en  Franfais,  avec  des  notes  Kttsrales  (Paris,  1729, 12mo; 
1752,  3  vols.  12mo): —  Vie  des  Saints  pour  tous  les 
jours  de  Vamtie  (Paris,  1780,  6  vols..l2mo)^-i45re^^ 
de  Phistoire  de  PAnden  Testament,  avec  des  idaircisse^ 
menu  et  des  reflexions  (Paris,  1735-53,  10  vols.  12mo) : 
—Ahrigs  de  Phistoire  de  PAnden  et  du  Nouveau  Testa- 
ment (Paris,  1737-38,  3  vols.  12mo)  i—Epitres  et  Evan^ 
gHes,  avec  des  riflexians  (Paris,  1737 ;  Lyons,  1810, 12mo) : 
^Exposition  de  la  doctrine  Chritieane,  ou  instructions 
sur  lesprincipaies vsrites  de  la  religion  (Utrecht  [Paris], 
1744,  6  vols.  12mo;  new  edition,  revised  and  enlarged, 
Paris,  1754-^,  4  vols.  12mo).  Some  writers  state  that 
the  duke  of  Orleans  endeavored  to  prevail  upon  Mesen- 
gm  to  expunge  from  his  works  such  passages  as  re- 
flected upon  the  religious  controversies  of  his  day ;  but 
Mesengrui  evidently  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  duke's  en- 
treaties. A  new  edition  of  the  last  work,  issued  in 
Italy,  was  placed  in  the  Index  Expurgatorius  by  an 
apostolic  brief  from  pope  Gement  XIII  in  1761.  In 
a  posthumous  Mimoire,  addressed  to  the  cardinal  Pas^ 
sionei,  Mesengui  attempted  to  justify  his  religious  views. 
Among  his  other  works  may  be  mentioned.  La  Consti* 
tutum  Unigenitus,  avec  des  Remarques  (Paris,  1746, 
12mo)  i—Entretien  de  Theophile  et  d* Eugene  sur  la  re- 
ligion (ibid.  1760,  12mo).  Mesengui  took  part  with 
Vigier  and  Coffin  in  the  liturgical  writings  which  M. 
de  Yintimille,  archbishop  of  Paris,  disseminated  in  his 
diocese.  See  Lequetix,  Mimoire  abrige  sur  la  vie  et  les 
outrages  de  Pabbi  Mesengui  (Paris,  1768,  8vo);— Hoe- 
fer, Nouv,  Biog.  GhUrak,  s.  v.    (A.  P.  D.) 

Me^sha,  the  name  of  a  place  and  of  three  men,  dif- 
ferently written  in  the  Heb. 

1.  (Heb.  Mesha',  K^p,  probably  of  Arabic  origin; 
Sept.  Viawfi,  Vulg.  Messa,)  A  place  mentioned  in  de- 
scribing the  boundaries  of  that  part  of  Arabia  inhab- 
ited by  the  descendants  of  Joktan  (Gen.  x,  80),  where 
it  is  stated  that  "  their  dwelling  was  from  Mesha  even 
unto  Sephar,  (and  beyond  even  imto)  a  mount  of  the 
east."  In  this  passage  it  has  been  assumed  by  many 
that  "the  mountain  of  the  east"  (ongH  ^.T})  is  not 
put  by  apposition  in  conjunction  with  Sephar,  but  is 
some  third  locality  to  which  the  boundary  extends,  as 
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Saadias  interprets;  and,  if  so,  it  is  doubtless  none  other 
than  the  chain  running  across  the  middle  of  Arabia  from 
the  region  of  Mecca  and  Medina  as  far  as  the  Persian 
Gulf,  now  called  Nesjd,  the  highlands  (see  Jomard,  iVb- 
tioe  tur  U  pays  de  FA  rabie  cmtraU,  Paris,  1828).  Sephar 
would  then  be  the  modem  Sephr,  the  chief  city  of  the 
dbtrict  Shehr  in  the  province  of  Hadramant.  See 
Sephar.  Bochart  (PAa%,  ii,  20)  thinks  that  Mesha, 
from  which  the  boundary  extends,  is  the  Musa  or  Muza 
(Movtra,  PtoL  vi,  8;  Mov^a,  Arrian,  PeripL;  Muza^ 
Pliny,  vi,  28)  spoken  of  as  a  maritime  city  on  the  west- 
em  coast  of  Arabia,  not  far  from  Mocha,'  where  ^u- 
zaa  (Niebuhr,  Arahienj  p.  228;  Janaen,  i7u/.  Jemance, 
p.  286),  or  rather  AfausiJ  (Niebuhr,  p.  224, 225 ;  Mannert, 
Geogr,  vi,  1,  p.  63),  now  stands.  It  was  a  town  of  note 
in  classical  times,  but  has  since  fallen  into  decay,  if  the 
modem  Mu»a  be  the  same  place.  The  latter  is  situated 
in  about  13^  40'  N.  lat.,  48^  20'  £.  long.,  and  is  near  a 
mountain  called  the  Three  Sigters,  or  Jebel  Musa,  in  the 
Admiralty  Chart  of  the  Red  Sea,  drawn  from  the  sur- 
veys of  captain  Pullen,  R.N.  But  as  neither  of  these 
Arabic  names  can  well  be  compared  with  that  of  Mesha, 
it  may  be  better  (with  J.  D.  Michaelis,  SpicUeg.  ii,  p. 
214 ;  SuppL  No.  1561)  to  understand  Mesene  or  Meisan, 
situated  among  the  mouths  of  the  Tigris  (in  the 
Shat  el- Arab)  on  the  Persian  Gulf —  a  place  described 
by  Philostogius  (iii,  7;  comp.  Dion  Cass.  Ixviii,  28; 
Asseman.  BibL  Orient,  iii,  2,  p.  480,  608;  Abulfeda 
in  Tab,  Iraca  ap.  MichaeL  in  Spicil,  1.  c;  D'Anville, 
PEuphrate  ei  le  Txffre,  p.  135),  the  name  perhaps  signi- 
fjdng  the  river  island^  from  its  being  enclosed  by  the 
branches  of  the  Tigris,  as  often  alluded  to  by  the  Greek 
geographers  (see  Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  Orathra  and  Mes- 
sene ;  PUny,  v,  27, 81 ;  CeUar.  NotU,  ii,  p.  749 ;  D'Anville, 
p.  180, 181).  The  sacred  writer  would  thus  in  his  de- 
scription begin  vrith  the  eastern  limits  of  the  Joktanidie, 
and  end  with  the  western  and  northern,  Sephar  being 
sought  between  them.  "  But  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
the  island,  which  has  been  formed  by  the  deposits  of  the 
river,  was  in  existence  in  the  days  of  Moses ;  and  it  is 
still  more  doubtful  whether  such  a  spot  could  at  that  ear- 
ly period  have  attained  to  any  political  or  geographical 
notoriety.  Besides,  it  is  not  likely  that  an  accurate 
writer  would  describe  a  purely  Arabian  territory  as  com- 
mencing on  the  east  side  of  the  Tigris.  The  theory  of 
Mr.  Forster  is  much  more  probable  than  either  of  the 
preceding.  He  identifies  Mesha  with  a  mountain-range 
called  Zamea  by  Ptolemy  (vi,  7),  which  commences  near 
the  Pereian  Gulf,  and  rans  in  a  south-western  direction 
nearly  across  the  peninsula.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact 
that  the  various  Joktanitic  tribes,  or  Beui-Kahtan,  as 
they  are  called  by  Arab  writers,  are  still  found,  and  have 
been  from  the  earliest  period,  in  the  wide  r^on  extend- 
ing from  Mount  Zames  to  the  Indian  Ocean  and  Red 
Sea ;  and  that  this  range  separates  them  from  the  Ish- 
maelitish  Arabs  (Forster,  Geogrcqihy  of  A  rahia,  i,95  sq.). 
Forster  further  conjectures  that  the  name  Zames  is  radi- 
cally identical  with  Mesha,  the  syllables  being  inverted, 
as  is  very  common  in  Arabic  words — thus  Me8za= 
Mesha.  The  Zames  range  is  now  called  by  the  general 
name  of  the  '  Nejd  Mountains,'  and  the  country  extend- 
ing thence  to  the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  east,  and  the  Red 
Sea  on  the  south,  embraces  the  most  fertile  part  of  Ara- 
bia— the  classic  Arabia  Felix,  now  called  Yemen  (Ritter, 
Erdkundcy  xii,  708  sq.).  The  mountains  of  Nejd  are 
famous  for  their  pastures  and  for  their  horses,  which  are 
considered  the  best  in  Arabia  (Ritter,  p.  918-1085; 
Fresnel,  Lettres  sur  la  Giog,  de  VA  rdbie,  in  Joum. 
A  Stat,  voL  V  "  (Kitto).  "  The  position  of  the  early  Jok- 
tanitic colonists  is  clearly  made  out  from  the  traces  they 
have  left  in  the  ethnology,  language,  and  monuments 
of  Southern  Arabia ;  and,  without  putting  too  precise 
a  limitation  upon  the  possible  situation  of  Mesha  and 
Sephar,  we  may  suppose  that  these  places  must  have 
fallen  within  the  south-western  quarter  of  the  penin- 
sula; including  the  modem  Yemen  on  the  west,  and 
the  districts  of  'Oman,  Mahreh,  Shihr,  etc.,  as  far  as 


Hadramaut,  on  the  east  These  general  boundaries 
are  strengthened  by  the  identification  of  Sephar  with 
the  port  of  Za£lri,  or  Dhaf&ri;  though  the  site  of  Se- 
phar may  possibly  be  hereafter  connected  with  the  old 
Himyeritic  metropolis  in  the  Yemen,  but  this  would 
not  materially  alter  the  question.  In  Sephar  we  be- 
lieve we  have  the  eastern  limit  of  the  early  settlers, 
whether  its  site  be  the  sea-port  or  the  inland  city ;  and 
the  correctneu  of  this  supposition  appears  from  the  Bib- 
lical record,  in  which  the  migration  is  apparently  from 
west  to  east,  from  the  probable  course  taken  by  the  im- 
migrants, and  from  the  greater  importance  of  the  known 
western  settlements  of  the  Joktanites,  or  those  of  Ye- 
men" (Smith). 

2.(Heb.Afe;yiAa',39^'^^,<2e2tt)eriei}ioe;  Sept.  Mapiaac 
V.  r.  MapttTCif  Vulg.  Mesa,)  The  eldest  son  of  Caleb  or 
Chelubai  (brother  of  Jerahmeel  and  son  of  Hezron), 
and  the  father  (founder)  of  Ziph,  of  the  tKbe  of  Judah 
(1  Chron.  u,  42).    B.C.  dr.  1618. 

3.  (Heb.  Meysha\  KtD*^^,  retreat ;  Sept.  MAKra  v.  r. 
Mio'a,yulg.  Mosa,)  One  of  the  sons  of  Shaharaim  of 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  by  the  latter  of  his  two  wives. 
Baara  or  Hodesh  (1  Chion.  viii,  9).  RC  dr.  1612.  See 
Shaharaim. 

4.  (Heb.  Meysha\  S^TO''^,  ddieerance ;  Sept.  M«ra 
V.  r.  Mwcra,  Vulg.  Mesa,)     A  king  of  Moab,  who  pos- 
sessed an  immense  number  of  flocks  and  herds  (2  Kings 
iii,  4).    Probably  the  allegiance  of  Moab,  with  that  of 
the  tribes  east  of  the  Jordan,  was  transferred  to  the 
northern  kingdom  of  Israel  upon  the  division  of  the 
monarchy,  for  there  i^  no  account  of  any  subjugation  of 
the  country  subsequent  to  the  war  of  extermination 
with  which  it  was  visited  by  David,  when  Bcnaiah  di»- 
played  his  prowess  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  20),  and  "  the  Moab- 
ites  became  David's  servants,  bearera  of  gifts"  (2  Sam. 
viii,  2).     When  Ahab  had  fallen  in  battle  at  Ramoth 
GUead,  Mesha  sdzed  the  opportunity  aflTorded  by  the 
confusion  consequent  upon  this  disaster,  and  the  fee- 
ble reign  of  Ahaziah,  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  Israel, 
and  free  himself  from  the  burdensome  tribute  of  a  '^  hun- 
dred thousand  Iambs  and  a  hundred  thousand  mms 
with  their  wooL"    These  numben  may  seem  exagger- 
ated if  understood  as  the  amount  of  yearly  tribute.     It 
is  therefore  more  probable  that  the  greedy  and  implaca- 
ble Ahab  had  at  some  one  time  levied  this  enormous 
impost  upon  the  Moabites;  and  it  is  likely  that  it  was 
the  apprehension  of  a  recurrence  of  such  ruinous  exac- 
tions which  incited  the  revolt  (2  Kings  i,  1 ;  iii,  5).     The 
country  east  of  the  Jordan  was  rich  in  pasture  for  cattle 
(Numb,  xxii,  1),  the  chief  wealth  of  the  Moabites  con> 
sisted  in  their  large  flocks  of  sheep,  and  the  king  of  this 
pastoral  people  is  described  as  nok^  (^^"^S),  "  a  eheep- 
master,"  or  owner  of  herds.     About  the  signification 
of  this  word  noked  there  is  not  much  doubt,  but  its  ori- 
gin is  obscure.     It  occurs  but  once  besides  in  Amos  i,  1. 
where  the  prophet  Amos  is  described  ta  '^amon^  the 
herdmen  (D''7|d''I3,  nokedim)  of  Tekoah."    On  this  Kim- 
chi  remarks  that  a  herdsman  was  called  noked,  because 
most  cattle  have  black  or  white  spots  (comp.  *7'ip3, 
nahodf  Gen.  xxx,  82,  A.y.  "speckled**),  or,  as  Boxtorf 
explains  it,  because  sheep  are  generally  marked  with 
tertain  signs  so  as  to  be  known.     But  it  is  highly  im. 
probable  that  any  such  etymology  should  be  cuirccr, 
and  FUret's  conjecture  that  it  is  derived  frova  an  obso- 
lete root,  signifying  to  keep  or  feed  cattle,  is  more  like- 
ly  to  be  tme  {Concord,  s.  v.).     See  Herd. 

When,  upon  the  death  of  Ahaziah,  his  brother  Jebo> 
ram  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Israel,  one  of  his  fin« 
acts  was  to  secure  the  assistance  of  Jehoshaphat,  his  fa- 
ther's ally,  in  reducing  the  Moabites  to  their  fbrsQer 
condition  of  tributaries.  The  united  armies  of  the  two 
kings  marched  by  a  circuitous  route  round  the  I>ead 
Sea,  and  were  joined  by  the  forces  of  the  king  of  EUlom. 
See  Jrhorax.  The  disordered  soldiers  of  Moab, 
only  for  spoil,  were  surprised  by  the  warriors  of 
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tad  their  allies,  and  became  an  easy  prey.  In  the 
panic  which  ensued  they  were  slaughtered  without 
mercy,  their  countiy  was  made  a  desert,  and  the  king 
took  refuge  in  his  last  stronghold  and  defended  himself 
mth  the  eneigy  of  despair.  With  700  fighting  men  he 
made  a  yigorous  attempt  to  cut  his  way  through  the 
bdeigaering  army,  and,  when  beaten  back,  he  with- 


drew to  the  wall  of  his  city,  and  there,  in  sight  of  the 
allied  host,  offered  his  tiist-bom  son,  his  successor  in  the 
kingdom,  as  a  burnt-offering  to  Chemoeh,  the  ruthless 
fire-god  of  Moab.  There  appears  to  be  no  reason  for 
supposing  that  the  son  of  the  king  of  £dom  was  the 
victim  on  this  occasion,  whether,  as  R.  Joseph  Kimchi 
supposed,  he  was  already  in  the  power  of  the  kuig  of 
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The  Moabitic  Stone. 

Mow.    Hm  dote  OT«r  tem*  of  the  characton 
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Moab,  and  was  the  cause  of  the  Edomites  joining  the 
armies  of  Israel  and  Judah ;  or  whether,  as  K.  Moses 
Kimchi  su^ested,  he  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  sally  of 
the  MoabiteSy  and  sacrificed  out  of  revenge  for  its  fail- 
ure. These  conjectures  appear  to  have  arisen  from  an 
attempt  to  find  in  this  incident  the  event  to  which  al- 
lusion is  made  in  Amos  ii,  1,  where  the  Moabite  is 
charged  with  burning  the  bones  of  the  king  of  Edom 
into  lime.  It  is  more  natural,  and  renders  the  narra- 
tive more  vivid  and  consbtent,  to  suppose  that  the  king 
of  Moab,  finding  his  last  resource  fail  him,  endeavored 
to  avert  the  wrath  and  obtain  the  aid  of  his  god  by  the 
most  costly  sacrifice  in  his  power.  On  beholding  this 
fearful  sight,  the  besiegers  withdrew  in  horror,  lest 
some  portion  of  the  monstrous  crime  might-  attach  to 
their  own  souls  (comp.  Josephus,  Ant.  ix,  3,  2;  Ewald, 
Isr.  Gesch.  iii,  226  sq.).  By  this  withdrawal  they,  how- 
ever, afforded  the  king  the  relief  he  desired,  and  this 
was,  no  doubt,  attributed  by  him  to  the  etficacy  of  his 
offering,  and  to  the  satLsfaction  of  his  god  therewith. 
The  invaders,  however,  ravaged  the  country  as  they 
withdrew,  and  returned  with  much  spoil  to  their  own 
land  (2  Kings  iii,  25-27).  RC.  dr.  891.--Kitto ;  Smith. 
See  Moabite. 

The  exploits  of  ^Mesha,  son  [i.e.  votary]  of  Che- 
mosh,  king  of  Moab,"  are  recorded  in  the  Phcenician 
inscription  lately  discovered  by  M.  Ganneau  on  a  block 
of  black  basalt  at  Dibon  in  Moab  (see  Quarterly  State^ 
ment,  No.  5,  of  **  The  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,"  Lond. 
1870) ;  which,  according  to  the  decipherment  given  by 
him  in  the  Jievue  A  rckiohgique  (Jan.  and  June,  1870), 
is  as  below  (see  the  Wesley  an  Magazine^  April,  1870). 
Prof.  Neubauer  has  published  the  text  in  modem  He- 
brew characters  in  Gratz's  Monat9chr\ft^  and  Prof.  J. 
Derenbourg  a  translation  in  the  Revue  Israelite  (April  8, 
1870),  substantially  as  below.  See  also  the  Church  Ga- 
tette^  N.  Y.  1871,  No.  6.  Several  other  commentaries 
have  been  published  upon  it,  especially  by  Dr.  Deutsch 
of  the  British  Museum.  See  also  Noldeke,  7iucAr(/2  de$ 
Mesa  (Kiel,  1870);  Schlottman,  Siegessdule  Mesfis 
(Halle,  1870) ;  De  Costa,  The  Afoahite  Stone  (N.  Y.  1871). 
The  fullest  exhibit,  together  with  the  literature  of  the 
subject,  is  that  of  Dr.  Ginsburg  (2d  ed.  Lond.  1871). 

1.  I,  Mevhn,  son  of  Chemosh, . .  .  King  of  Moab,  [son] 

2.  of  Ynbuf  ...  My  father  reigned  over  Moab  (thirty 
years),  and  I  reigned 

6.  after  him;  Imade  this  altar  for  Chemosh  at  Kaihah 
on  account 

4.  of  the  assistance  he  prare  me  in  all  battles,  and  be- 
canse  he  made  me  sacces(>nil  against  my  enemies  the  men 

0w  of  the  King  of  Israel,  who  oppressed  Moab  a  long 
time,  for  Chemosh  was  angry  against 

(L  his  laud.  His  son  succeeded  him,  and  he  also  said,  I 
will  oppress  Moab.  In  my  days  be  (Chemosh)  said,  CI 
will  go] 

7.  and  appear  (be  favorable)  to  Moab  and  his  temple ; 
then  Israel  wasted  continually.    Omri  took  [the  plain  of] 

8.  Mahdeba  and  dwelt  in  It .  . .  built  forty  .  .  .  [and 
dwelt] 

9.  Chemosh  there  In  my  days.  I  built  Baal-Meon  and 
made  (sacrifices)  there  . . .  ana  I  [built] 

10.  Kiryathan.  The  men  of  Gad  [dwelt]  in  [this]  land 
from  early  times,  and  there  built  the  King 

11.  of  Israel  [Yaazer] ;  I  besieged  the  city,  took  it,  and 
killed  all  [who  dwelt] 

12.  in  the  city,  to  the  gratification  of  Chemosh  and 
Moab ;  I  made  captive  there . . . 

15.  [and  brought]  it  to  Chemosh  at  Keriyoth.  I  re- 
mained here  with  the  chiefs  and  [the  soldiers  until] 

14.  the  next  day.  Then  Chemosh  bade  me  go  and  take 
Kebo  from  Israel.    [I  arose  and] 

16.  went  in  the  night  and  fought  against  it  from  the 
break  of  day  till  noon ;  I 

1ft.  took  it,  killed  all,  seven  thousand  ...  [to  please 
Astor]. 

17.  ...  for  Chemosh  devoted  to  Astor.  ...  I  took  from 
there  all 

15.  the  vessels  of  Jehovah,  and  [offered]  them  to  Che- 
mosh.   And  the  Kinjs:  of  Israel  built 

19.  Yahaa,  and  dwelt  there,  when  I  made  war  upon 
him.    Chemosh  drove  him  out  from  thence ;  I 

80.  took  from  Moab  two  hundred  men,  all  chiefs,  trans- 
ferred them  to  Yahax,  and  began 

81.  to  make  war  asrAinfit  I^bon.  I  built  Kirhah,  Hat 
math-ha-Yearim,  and  Haniatb. 

8S.  H . . . ;  I  constructed  their  gates  and  their  towers ;  I 


88.  built  the  palace,  and  I  made  aqueducts  (f)  in  the  in- 
terior 

84.  of  the  town.  There  were  no  cisterns  in  the  interior 
of  the  town  of  Kirhah,  and  I  said  to  all  the  people,  Make 

80.  every  one  a  cistern  in  his  house.  And  I  made  a 
ditch  round  Kirhah  with  [the  men] 

86.  of  Israel.  I  built  (Aro)er,  and  I  made  the  passage 
over  the  Amon. 

8T.  I  built  Beth-Bamotli,  which  had  been  overthrown, 
and  Bezer,  which  had  been  destroyed. 

88.  I  fortified  Dibon  to  hcM  it  in  subjection,  and  I  con- 
structed 

89.  fortresses  in  the  towns  which  I  added  to  [my]  land. 
I  built 

80.  .  •  .  Beth-Diblatban,  Beth-Baal-Meon,  and  trans- 
ported thither  [Moabites] 

81.  [in  order  to  take  possession  of]  the  land.  At  Horo- 
nan  dwelt  [the  children  of  Reuben] . . . 

88.  Chemosh  told  me.  Go,  fight  against  Horonan  [I 
fought  against  it  and  took  it], 
88.  [and  there  dwelt]  Chemosh  In  my  days . .  • 

ov»    •  •  • 

Me'shach  (Heb.  or  Chald.  Meyshak',  ^C*^p,  of 

foreign  etymology;  Sept.  Murax  v.  r.  MuraXf^^^^S-  ^V*'~ 
sach^y  the  title  given  by  the  Babylonian  court  to  Mi- 
chael (q.  v.),  one  of  the  Hebrew  vouths  in  training  for 
the  rank  of  magi  (Dan.  i,  7 ;  ii,  49 ;  ui,  12-30).     "•  Gc- 
senius  resolves  the  name  into  the  Persic  mtz-shah,  *  the 
ffuest  of  the  shah'  {Thesaur,  a.  v.) ;  Hitzig  {Exeget.  Hdb, 
ad  loc)  and  FUrst  (^Heb.-Lex,  a.  v.)  refer  it  to  the  San- 
scrit MSshahf  *  a  ram,*  and  regard  it  as  a  name  of  the 
sun-god.    The  changing  of  the  names  of  persons  taken 
into  a  family  as  servants  or  slaves  was  common  in  an- 
cient times  among  both  the  Orientals  and  the  Greeks 
(Jahn,  ArchdoL  pt.  i,  vol.  ii,  p.  280;  Theodoret  on  Dan. 
i,  7:  Chrj'sostom,  0pp.  v,  286;  Hftvemick,  Comm,  Sk. 
Dan.  p.  80)"*  (Kitto).     <<That  Meshach  was  the  name 
of  some  god  of  the  Chaldeans  is  extremely  proUiblc, 
from  the  fact  that  Daniel,  who  had  the  name  of  Belte- 
shazzar,  was  so  called  after  the  god  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
(Dan.  iv,  8),  and  that  Abednego  was  named  after  Negiit, 
or  Nebo,  the  Chaldssan  name  for  the  planet  Mercur}'* 
(Smith).    See  Danieu 

Me'Bhech  (Heb.  Me'ehek,  'rjd^,  a  dnneing  oat,  as 
in  Psa.  cxxvi,  6 ;  or  poesession,  as  in  Job  xxviii,  18 ; 
Sept  MotrdxyVulg.  Mosoch;  a  pronunciation  which  the 
Samaritan  codex  also  exhibits,  t^'i^S^iS;  but  in  Ezek. 
xxxviii,  2,  8;  xxxix,  1,  Sept.  v.  r.  Mo^oc  and  lAiaox  > 
in  Ezek.  xxvii,  18,  rd  irapaTfivovra ;  in  Psa.  cxx,  5, 
Sept.  ifiaKpvv^,yuig.prolongattts  est,  Auth.  Vera.  *''Me- 
sech"),  the  sixth  son  of  Japheth,  RC  cir.  25(X>  (Gen.  x, 
2),  and  founder  of  a  tribe  mentioned  among  his  descend- 
ants (1  Chron.  i,  5),  and  later  (Ezek.  xxvii,  13)  as  en- 
gaged in  traffic  with  Tyre,  in  connection  with  G<^  (Ezek. 
xxxviii,  2, 3 ;  xxxix,  1).    In  nearly  eveiy  instance  they 
are  coupled  with  Tubal  or  the  Tibareni  as  neig^hbors 
(Gen.  X,  2 ;  Ezek.  xxvii,  13 ;  xxxii,  26 ;  xxxviii^  2,  3 ; 
xxxix,  1:  so  also  Herodotus,  iii,  94;  vii,  78;  comp. 
Hengstenberg,  Moses,  p.  206;  Wilkinson,  i,  878  8q.>; 
and  from  one  passage  at  least  (Ezek.  xxxii,  26)  they 
appear  to  have  lived  near  Assyria  and  Elymais.      They 
are  without  doubt  the  same  with  the  Moscki  (Bocbait, 
Phakg,  iii,  12),  a  barbarous  people  of  Asia,  inhabitini; 
what  were  known  as  the  Moschian  Mountains  (PtoL  \% 
6, 1 ;  13, 5),  between  the  BUck  and  Caspian  seas  Ci^nib<«, 
xi,  844,  878,  498  sq.,  Pliny,  vi,  11),  in  the  later  IberU 
(comp.  Josephus,  Ant.i,%,  1),  who  are  named  by  ancient 
authors  as  forming  a  single  department  of  the  Persian 
empire  under  a  separate  Jurisdiction  with  the  Tibarc- 
nians  (Herod,  iii,  94;  vii,  78).     In  confirmation  of  the 
trade  alluded  to  in  Ezek.  xxvii,  18,  Reineggs  remarks 
(Beschreib.  des  Caucas.  i,  6;  ii,  61)  that  the  Moschian 
Mountains  contain  rich  copper-mines,  and  this  r^ion 
has  always  been  noted  for  the  export  of  sUvea^  espe- 
cially  females,  whose  beauty  usually  commands  a  r«adv 
market  for  the  Turkish  harems  (see  RosenmUller,  aU 
terth.  I,  i.  248  sq.).    In  Pta.  cxx,  5,  the  nanoe  occurs  in 
connection  with  Kedar  as  a  synonyme  for  farelg:ners  c»t 
barbarians  (Michaelis,  Suppl.'i^  1569),  like  the  modem 
phrase  "Turks  and  Hottentots."— Winer,  ii,  86.      The 
same  name,  but  in  a  plural  form,  appears^  according  to 
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MM,  in  let.  Ixvi,  19  (n^^^  '^V^*  Sept  Motfox,  Vnlg. 
teitiaUe$  sagittam,  AutluVen.  **that  draw  the  bow"), 
bat  it  there  is  rather  an  appellation  of  the  archera 
(comp.  Jer.  xIti,  9) ;  alao^  bat  with  still  less  probability, 
io  Jer.  V,  8  (D^S^Q,  Sept.  3i}Xv/iavf7(,  Yulg.  endstarti, 
Aotb.  Vera. "  fed"). '  "  The  Colchian  tribes,  the  Chalybes 
more  especially,  were  skilled  in  working  metals,  and  hence 
arose  the  trade  in  the  '  vessels  of  brass'  with  Tyre ;  nor 
is  it  at  all  improbable  that  slaves  were  largely  exported 
thence  as  now  from  the  neighboring  district  of  Georgia. 
Although  the  Moschi  were  a  comparatively  unimpor- 
tant race  in  classical  times,  they  had  previously  been 
one  of  the  most  powerful  nations  of  Western  Asia.    The 
Anyrian  monarchs  were  engaged  in  frequent  wars  with 
them,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  had  occupied 
the  whole  of  the  district  afterwards  named  Cappadocia. 
In  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  the  name  appears  under 
the  form  of  Muskai:  a  somewhat  similar  name,  Ma- 
fkoash,  appears  in  an  Egyptian  inscription  which  com- 
memorates the  achievements  of  the   third   Rameses 
(Wilkinson,  iimx  Eg,  i,  898,  Abridg.).    The  subsequent 
history  of  Meshech  is  unknown ;  Knobel's  attempt  to 
oonnect  them  with  the  Ligurians  {Vdlkertaf,  p.  119, 
etc;)  is  devoid  of  all  solid  ground"  (Smith).     ''The 
names  of  the  Moschians  and  Tybarenians  are  also  joined 
frequently  on  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  (Rawlinson*s 
Herodotus^  i,  651 ;  comp.  Pliny,  vi,  4).    The  primitive 
seat  of  the  Moschi  appears  to  have  been  among  the 
Caucasus  Mountains,  on  the  south-eastern  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea,  immediately  north  of  Armenia  (Strabo,  xi, 
p.  496  aq.) ;  and,  according  to  Strabo,  a  part  of  the  great 
chain  or  group  of  mountains  took  their  name  (xi,  p.  521). 
The  Moschi  were,  however,  a  wild  and  warlike  race,  and 
extended  their  depredations  and  conquests  far  beyond 
the  confines  of  their  native  hills.     Cappadocia  appears 
to  have  been,  at  least  in  part,  occupied  by  them  (J(»e- 
phua,  A  n/.  i,  6, 1),  and  probably  from  them  its  capital 
city  took  its  name  Mazaka  (Strabo,  xii,  p.  588 ;  Raw- 
linson's  Herodohu^  iv,  222).    In  the  time  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets  thdr  power  was  felt  even  in  Syria  and  Eg}'pt 
in  conjunction  with  their  Scythic  allies,  Gog  and  Ma- 
gog, under  whose  command  they  had  apparently  placed 
themselvea.     It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  EzekieFs 
description  of  their  equipments — *  bucklers,  small  shields 
(p?),  and  swords'  (Ezek.  xxxviii,  1-5) — corresponds 
with  that  of  Herodotus  (vii,  78).    During  the  asoend- 
encj  of  the  Babylonians  and  Persians  in  Western  Asia 
the  Moschi  were  subdued^  but  it  seems  probable  that  a 
large  number  of  them  crossed  the  Caucasus  range  and 
spread  over  the  northern  steppes,  mingling  with  the 
ikythianiL    There  they  became  known  as  Jfuskavs,  and 
gave  that  name  to  the  Rusuan  nation,  and  its  ancient 
capital,  by  which  they  are  still  universally  known 
thmoghout  the  East  (Rawlinson's  Herod,  iv,  222)"  (Kit- 
to).    See  Ethsiologt. 

Maabad-Ali  and  Meohed-Houein  is  the 
name  of  a  Mohammedan  cemetery  situated  near  the 
rains  of  Babylon,  which  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
places  of  pilgrinoage  of  the  Shiites.  Many  thousands 
of  corpses  are  brought  thither  during  the  year  for  inters 
Dcnt  from  all  parts  of  the  East 

Meahelemi'ah  (Heb.  MeahUemyah'y  n^QbvJQ, 
friadakip  of  Jehovah,  1  Chron.  ix,21 ;  Sept  MotroXXa/i 
V.  r.  MoffoXAa/u't  Vulg.  MosoHamia ;  also,  in  the  pro- 
koged  form,  Jfeshdemga'hu,  ^t^^^^^^i  ^  Chron.  xxvi, 
1;  MomXXoft  v.  r.  Mooi\\ifua\  ver.  2,  MaotXXafua 
X. T,  MonXXafiia;  ver. 9,  Mc<roXX</iia  v.  r.  MoviXXtfiia ; 
Vnlg.  i/cseflnasa),  a  Lisvite  of  the  Korhite  branch, 
who,  with  his  seven  sons  and  ten  other  relatives,  was 
appointed  by  David  warden  of  the  east  gate  of  the  Tem- 
ple: called  Shklexiah  in  1  Chron.  xxvi,  14;  and  ap- 
parmay  also  Shallum  in  1  Chron.  ix,  19.  B.C.  1014. 
"Aa  we  learn  firom  ver.  9  that  he  had  eighteen  strong 
men  of  his  sona  and  brethren  under  him,  we  may  oon- 
dode  that  all  his  sous  except  Zechariah  the  first-bom 


(ver.  14)  served  with  him,  and  therefore  Elioenai  like- 
wise. There  were  six  Levices  daily  on  guard  at  the 
east  g^te,  whose  turn  would  therefore  come  every  third 
day"  (Smith). 

Mesliez'abeM  (Heb.  Meshegzabel'y  h^^ll'^OT^^ 
whose  deliverer  is  God;  Sept  Ma^afiviX,  Mftritf^f/J^A, 
and  BaoJi^d  v.  r.  Ma<r«tcc'/X ;  Vnlg.  j/eaesefte/  and  Me- 
8izebel)f  one  of  the  chief  Israelites  that  subscribed  the 
sacred  covenant  after  the  captivity,  RC  cir.  410  (Neh. 
X,  21) ;  apparently  the  same  with  the  father  of  Petha- 
hiah  the  Zerahite  of  Judah,  which  latter  bad  pre- 
viously (B.C.  cir.  440)  assisted  in  the  administration  of 
civil  alfidrs  (Neh.  xi,  24) ;  and  perhaps  the  same  with 
the  father  of  Berechiah  and  grandfather  of  Meshullam, 
which  last  had  (B.C  446)  assisted  in  repairing  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii,  4). 

MeshL    See  Silk. 

Meshiiaemith  (l  Chron.  ix,  12).    See  Meshil- 

LEMOTH. 

Meshiiaemoth  (Heb.  Me$hiUemoth%  nic^p^, 
requitaU;  Vulg.  MoaoUamoih),  the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  (Sept  Mo<roXXaftirid  v.  r.  MovoXa^fo^.)  The  fa- 
ther of  the  chief  Ephraimite  Berechiah,  which  latter 
was  one  of  those  who  opposed  the  reduction  of  their 
captive  brethren  of  Judah  to  slavery  (2  Chron.  xxviii, 
12).    aa  ante  788. 

2.  (Sept  Mfvapifiid,)  A  priest,  son  of  Immer  and 
father  of  Ahasai  (Neh.  xi,  18) ;  doubtless  the  same 
with  the  priest  Mkshillemith  (Heb.  Me$hUkmith\ 
r^Q^^ia,  retribution;  Sept  Mo9oXXafiirt&  Vir.  MavcA- 
/uitf^,  Vulg.  MotoUamilh),  the  son  of  Immer  and  father 
of  Meshullam  (1  Chron.  ix,  12).     B.C  long  ante  440. 

Meoho'bab  (Heb.  Meshobab\  S^iOQ,  returned; 
Sept  Me<raij3aj3),  one  of  the  chief  Simeonites,  whose  en- 
larged family  induced  him  to  migrate  to  Gedor  in  the 
time  of  Hezekiah  (1  Chron.  iv,  84).    B.C.  cir.  711. 

Meohniaam  (Heb.  Me»hulkm%  ^hw,  befriend- 
ed; Sept  usually  MoeroXXa/i),  the  name  of  several  per- 
sons in  the  later  periods  of  Jewish  history. 

1.  One  of  the  chief  Gadites  resident  in  Bashan  in  the 
time  of  Jotham's  viceroyship  (I  Chron.  v,  18).   B.C  781. 

2.  The  father  of  Azaliah  and  grandfather  of  Sha- 
phan,  which  last  was  the  scribe  sent  by  Josiah  to  di- 
rect the  contributions  for  repairing  the  Temple  (2  Kings 
xxiii,  8).   RC  considerably  ante  628. 

3.  A  priest,  son  of  Zadok  and  father  of  Hilkiah  (1 
Chron.  ix,  11 ;  Neh.  xi,  11).  Probably  the  same  as 
Shallum  (q.  v.),  the  high-priest  (1  Chron.  vi,  18 ;  Ezra 
vii,l). 

4.  A  Levite  of  the  family  of  Kohath,  one  of  the 
overseen  of  the  Temple  repain  undertaken  by  Josiah 
(2  Chron.  xxxiv,  12).    aC.628. 

5.  One  of  the  chief  Benjamites  of  the  family  of  El- 
paal  resident  at  Jerusalem  (1  Chron.  viii,  17).  B.C.  ante 
589.  He  is  perhaps  the  Benjamite  (son  of  Hodaviah, 
and  grandson  of  Hasenuah)  whose  son  (or  descendant) 
Sallu  resided  at  Jerusalem  after  the  captivity  (1  Chron. 
ix,  7) ;  but  this  person  seems  elsewhere  to  be  called 
the  son  of  Joel  (Neh.  xi,  7). 

6.  The  eldest  of  the  children  of  Zerobbabel  (1  Chron. 
ui,19).    &C.  cir.  536. 

7.  A  chief  priest,  son  of  Ezra,  contemporary  with  Joi- 
akim  (Neh.  xu,  18).    KC  post  586. 

8.  A  chief  priest,  son  of  Ginnethon,  contemporary 
with  Joiakim  (Neh.  xii,  16).    RC.  post  686. 

9.  One  of  the  leading  Levites  sent  for  fay  Ezra  to  ac- 
company his  party  to  Jerusalem  (Ezra  viii,  16).  RC 
459.  He  appean  to  be  the  same  with  one  of  those  who 
assisted  in  the  investigation  concerning  the  foreign 
marriages  of  those  who  had  returned  (Ezra  x,  15).  He 
was  perhaps  the  same  with  one  of  the  Temple  wardens, 
as  afterwards  arranged  (Neh.  xii,  25).  RC  cir.  440. 
This  hut  b  also  called  Mkshelbmiah  (1  Chron.  xxvi,  1), 
Shelkmiah  (1  Chron.  xxvi,  14),  and  Sballum  (Neh. 
vii,  45). 
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10.  An  Israelite,  of  the  **  sons"  (or  residents)  of  Rani, 
who  divorced  his  Gentile  wife  after  the  exile  (Ezra  x, 
29).    B.C.459. 

11.  A  priest.,  son  of  Meshillemith  and  father  of  Jah- 
zerah  (1  Chron.  ix,  12 ;  oomp.  Neh.  xi,  13).  B.C.  long 
ante  440. 

12.  The  son  of  Berechiah  and  grandson  of  Mesheza- 
beel ;  he  repaired  two  portions  of  the  walb  of  Jerusa- 
lem after  the  captivity  (Neh.  iii,  4, 80).  B.C.  446.  It 
was  his  daughter  that  Tobiab's  son  Johanan  married 
(Neh.  vi,  18). 

13.  The  son  of  Besodeiah,  who,  in  connection  with 
Jehoiada,  repaired  the  **  old  gate"  of  Jerusalem  after  the 
exUe  (Neh.  iii,  6).    aC.446. 

14.  One  of  the  Jewish  leaders  who  made  the  tour 
of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  on  their  completion  ailer  the 
captivity  (Neh.  xii,  33).    B.a  446. 

15.  A  chief  Benjamite  (son  of  Shephathiah),  who 
dwelt  at  Jerusalem  after  the  captivity  (I  Cliron.  ix,  8). 
B.C.cir.440. 

16.  One  of  the  principal  Israelites  who  supported 
Ezra  on  the  left  while  expounding  the  law  to  the  people 
(Neh.  viii,4).  B.C  cir.  410.  He  may  have  been  iden- 
tical with  No.  9, 12, 13, 14,  or  15.  He  is  probably  the 
same  with  one  of  those  who  subscribed  the  sacred  cov- 
enant on  the  same  occasion  (Neh.  x,  20). 

17.  One  of  the  priests  who  joined  in  Nehemiah's 
solemn  bond  of  allegiance  to  Jehovah  (Neh.  x,  7).  B.C. 
cir.  410.  He  is  perhaps  the  same  with  either  No.  6  or 
No.  7. 

Meohul'lemeth  (Heb.  MeahuOe'meik^  nQ^D^, 
friend;  Sept.  Mf (roXAa|i,yulg.  MeMalemeth\  the  daugh- 
ter of  Haruz  of  Jotbah ;  she  was  the  mother  of  king 
Amon,  and  consequently  the  wife  of  Manasseh,  whom 
she  appears  to  have  survived  (2  Kings  xxi,  19).  Her 
character  may  be  inferred  from  the  idolatry  of  her  son 
as  well  as  of  her  husband.    B.C.  664-642. 

Mesitys  (juuinit^  i.  e.  mediator)  was  the  name 
given  to  a  presbyter  while  engaged  in  dischaiging  the 
functions  of  the  Eucharist.  This  was  oonaidered  b}'  the 
ancient  Church  as  the  highest  point  of  a  presbyter's 
dignity  and  office.  The  appellation  was  very  properly 
censured  by  Augustine  as  derogating  from  the  dignity 
and  office  of  the  true  and  only  Mediator  of  the  Christian 
covenant  {Conir,  Parmen,  lib.  ii,  c.  8 ;  comp.  De  Civ.  Z>«t, 
lib.  ix,  c.  15).  This  word  also  denoted  the  middle  rank 
occupied  by  the  presbyter  between  the  bishop  and  dea- 
con.    See  Riddle,  Christian  Aniiquitiea  (see  Index). 

Mesmer,  Franz  (according  to  others,  Frikdrich 
Anton),  the  founder  of  the  doctrine  of  animal  magnet- 
ism, or,  as  it  is  more  generally  termed,  mesmerism,  was 
bom  at  a  village  near  the  Bodensee  May  28, 1738.  He 
studied  mathematics  and  natural  science  at  the  Jesuit 
school  in  Dillingen,  and,  later,  medicine  at  the  Uni  verity 
of  Vienna,  and  there  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medi- 
cine in  1766.  About  1772  he  commenced,  assisted  by 
father  Hell,  to  investigate  the  curative  powers  of  the 
magnet,  and  was  led  to  adopt  the  opinion  that  there 
exists  a  power  similar  to  magnetism,  which  exercises 
an  extraordinary  influence  on  the  human  body.  This 
he  called  animal  magnetitm,  and  published  an  account 
of  his  discovery,  and  of  its  medicinal  value,  in  1775 : 
PrScis  hutorique  et  faiU  rdalifs  au  magnitisme  am- 
mal;  and  in  1776,  in  his  thesis.  On  the  Influence  of  the 
Planete  on  the  Human  Body,  Honors  were  conferred 
upon  him  in  Germany.  In  1778  he  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  attracted  much  attention.  His  system  ob- 
tained the  support  of  members  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion, as  well  as  of  others;  but  he  refused  two  offers,  one 
of  30,000  li\Tes,  and  the  other  of  340,000  livres,  to  re- 
veal his  secret;  and  this,  combined  with  other  circum- 
stances, gave  rise  to  suspicion,  and  induced  the  French 
government  to  appoint  a  commission,  composed  of  phy- 
sicians and  natundists,  among  them  Bailly,  our  own 
Franklin,  and  Lavoisier,  whose  report  was  unfavorable 
to  him.    He  now  fell  into  disrepute,  and  after  a  ^"isit  to 


England,  retired  to  Meersburg,  near  his  native  place, 
where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  complete  obscuri- 
ty.   He  died  March  5, 1815.    See  Mbsmkrism. 

MeBmerism.  Under  this  heading  we  propoee  to 
consider  the  various  phenomena  which  have  at  different 
times  been  presented  for  public  consideration  under  the 
names  of  Mesmerism,  Animal  Magn^ism^  Magnetic 
Somnambulisnif  Clairvoyancey  etc,  etc  The  nature  of 
this  Cyclopcedia  of  course  limits  us  in  the  consideration 
of  this  subject  from  a  theological  stand-point 

Animal  magnetism  is  a  supposed  influence  or  emana- 
tion by  means  of  which  one  person  can  act  upon  anoth- 
er, producing  wonderful  effects  upon  his  body,  and  con- 
trolling his  actions  and  thoughts.  It  was  fancied  to 
have  some  analogy  to  the  magnetism  of  the  loadstone, 
and  hence  its  name.  The  term  has  been  used  to  group 
together  a  multitude  of  manifestations  deemed  to  be 
of  a  wonderful  kind,  which  have  given  rise  to  an 
amount  of  delusion  and  credulity  hardly  exemplified  on 
any  other  subject.  Electro-biology,  odylbm,  t«ble-ium- 
ing,  spirit-rapping,  table-talking,  spiritism,  have  been 
classed  as  only  modifications  of  the  same  phenomena. 
For  the  sake  of  securing  a  thorough  reWew  of  the  va- 
rious phenomena  which  mesmerism,  so  called,  or  better, 
animal  magnetism,  has  been  conceived  to  produce  in 
those  who  were  brought  under  its  influence,  we  divide 
the  subject  into  two  classes:  cases  which  are  effected 
whUe  the  person  operated  upon  remains  awake,  and 
those  which  take  place  while  the  patient  is  in  a  state 
of  sleep,  or  in  a  state  resembling  it.  Hiese  two  cUsses 
of  phenomena,  moreover,  belong  to  different  periods  of 
the  history  of  mesmerism.  To  those  of  the  first  class 
chiefly  the  early  practitioners  of  this  mysterious  art  con- 
fined their  pretensions,  and  it  was  only  at  a  later  period 
that  the  magnetizers  laid  claim  to  the  power  of  pro- 
ducing those  wonderful  manifestations  included  under 
the  second  class. 

Mesmerism  Proper, — Anthony  Mesmer,  whose  per- 
sonal history  we  have  detailed  above,  is  supposed  to 
be  the  first  in  modem  times  who  claimed  to  have  dis- 
covered the  process  of  healing  physical  derangements 
by  the  application  of  animal  magnetism,  as  already 
defined.  Many  were  the  cures  pretended  to  be  wrought 
by  Mesmer  and  his  disdples,  until  he  was  suddenly 
checked  in  his  auspicious  career  by  the  unfavorable  re- 
port of  the  committee  which  the  French  government 
appointed  in  1785.  **This  pretended  agent,'*  said  they, 
"  is  not  magnetism ;  for  on  examining  the  grand  leser- 
voir  of  the  fluid  by  a  needle  and  electrometer,  neither 
magnetism  nor  electricity  could  be  detected.  We  tried 
it  upon  ourselves  and  others  without  effect.  On  blind- 
folding those  who  professed  great  susceptibility  of  its 
influence,  all  its  ordinary  effects  were  produced  when 
nothing  was  done,  but  they  imagined  they  were  mag- 
netized ;  while  none  of  its  eflects  were  produced  when 
they  were  really  magnetized,  but  imagined  nothing  was 
done.  So  also  when  brought  under  a  magnetized  tree ; 
nothing  happened  if  they  thought  they  were  at  a  ctis- 
tanoe  from  it,  while  they  immediately  went  into  violent 
convulsions  when  they  thought  they  were  near  the  tree, 
though  really  not  to.  The  effects,  therefore;,'*  say  the 
commissioners,  "are  purely  imaginary;  and  although 
they  have  wrought  some  cures,  they  are  not  with- 
out evil  results,  for  the  convulsions  sometimes  ^read 
among  the  feeble  of  mind  and  body,  and  eepeciallj 
among  women.  And,  finally,  there  are  parts  of  the  oper- 
ations which  may  readUy  be  turned  to  vicious  purposes, 
and  in  fact  immoral  practices  have  already  actually 
grown  out  of  them." 

Mesmerism  Modified. — But  even  long  before  the  sup- 
posed discovery  of  Mesmer  had  been  subjected  to  the 
test  of  scientific  investigation,  mesmerism  had  entered 
on  a  new  phase,  and  assumed  a  form  differing  widely  in 
many  respects  from  that  which  it  obtained  from  the 
hands  of  its  author.  We  allude  to  what  is  scientifically 
termed  Magnetic  Somnambulism,  and  which  was  6rat 
brought  before  the  public  for  consideration  by  on«  of 
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Mesiner's  pupils,  the  marqais  de  Vnywgar,  In  the 
hands  of  Mesmer  SDimal  magnetism  was  simply  a  cura* 
Uve  agent;  in  the  hands  of  Paysegar,  however,  we  find 
it  not  only  to  be  a  curative  means,  bat  to  confer  the 
power  of  detecting  the  morbid  condition  of  parts,  both 
in  the  person  operated  on  and  in  others,  and  the  instinc- 
tive knowledge  of  the  remedies  leqnired  to  effect  a  care. 
With  this  important  advance,  the  mesmeric  eytUm 
was  after  this  time  advocated  by  Mesmer  himself,  and 
hence  the  mistake  on  the  part  of  some  that  Mesmer  was 
aeqoainted  with  the  phenomena  of  somnambulism  and 
had  disoouiaed  upon  them  from  the  very  first  daring  his 
stay  in  Paris.  But  whether  De  Pujrsegur  or  Mesmer 
be  the  discoverer  of  magnetic  somnambulism,  certain  it 
is  that  if  this  discovery  had  not  been  made,  animal  mag- 
netism would  have  found  its  resting-place  in  the  grave 
of  Mesmer.  Remodelled  by  this  valuable  addition,  new 
life  was  infused  into  the  expiring  system ;  "alifesovig^ 
oroufl,  indeed,  that  it  has  been  sufficient  to  keep  it  alive 
till  the  present  time." 

The  art  of  inducing  the  magnetic  state,  as  practiced 
by  its  discoverer,  Mesmer,  involved  the  use  of  appara- 
tus— the  bagfuet,  or  magnetic  tub,  iron  rods,  eta;  but  the 
means  which  De  Puysegur  first  used,  and  which  became 
the  more  common,  are  pastes  made  by  the  hands  of 
the  magnetizer  from  the  head  of  the  "  subject*'  or  pa- 
tient downward,  or  simply  making  him  fix  Yub  eyes  on 
the  opentor.    **  Ordinarily,**  we  are  told,  **  the  magnet- 
iser  and  the  patient  ave  seated  opposite  to  each  other; 
the  former,  with  each  hand,  lays  hold  of  the  opposite 
hsnd  of  the  latter,  with  the  balls  of  the  thumbs  resting 
sgainst  each  other.    Thus  they  sit  for  five  or  ten  min- 
utes, or  until  the  infiuenoe  begins  to  be  felt.    The  mag- 
netizer then  withdraws  his  hands,  and  makes  slow  pass- 
es with  open  hands  and  outspread  fingers  over  the 
patient  fiom  the  head  to  the  foot,  turning  the  hands 
away  while  moving  them  upward,  and  while  making 
the  downward  passes  keeping  the  points  of  the  fingers 
within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  patient's  clothing.    After 
making  a  dosen  or  two  of  such  passes,  the  magnetizer 
reswoes  his  former  position.     During  the  whole  of  this 
process  he  keeps  his  attention  on  the  patient,  and  exer- 
cises his  will  in  silent  commands  that  he  shall  become 
somnambulic.    The  patient  should  be  still,  quiet-,  and 
resigned.     Some  persons  can  be  mesmerized  within  a 
few  minutes ;  others  can  not  be  aifected  by  trials  of  an 
how  daily  for  weeks ;  but  after  the  experiment  has  once 
succeeded,  it  can  be  more  easily  repeated.    The  patient 
becomes  mere  susceptible,  and  the  magnetizer  more 
powerful,  by  every  successful  trial     The  patient  who 
could  not,  at  first,  be  thrown  into  the  mesmeric  sleep  in 
less  than  an  hour  of  constant  contact  with  the  operator, 
may  at  last  be  magnetised  in  a  few  minutes  or  seconds, 
without  contact,  by  the  mere  outstretched  hand,  glance, 
or  even  will  of  the  mesmerist.**    According  to  the  mes- 
meric theory,  the  nervous  eneigy  of  the  operator  has 
overpowered  that  of  the  subject,  as  a  powerful  magnet 
does  a  weak  one,  and  the  two  are  in  rapporty  as  it  is 
termed.     In  some  cases  the  mesmeric  trance  assumes 
the  form  d  elanvosfanee. 

The  various  stages  of  the  magnetic  influence  mes- 
merizera  distinguish  as  six  different  cUuses.  **  The  first 
stage  is  that  of  waking  magnetization.  The  patient 
feeb  a  singtilar  influence  pervading  his  body,  frequently 
a  pricking,  somewhat  like  that  felt  in  a  limb  asleep. 
Sometimes  there  is  an  increase  of  temperature  and  sweat. 
The  second  stage  is  that  of  drowsiness.  The  pulse  be- 
comes fuller,  the  breathing  slower;  there  is  a  feeling  as 
though  warmth  were  radiating  from  the  stomach ;  there 
is  a  heavy  pleasure  on  the  eyelids,  which  close  against 
the  win  of  the  patient,  and  he  is  unable  to  open  them; 
but  still  he  retains  his  normal  consciousness  and  sensa- 
tioa.  The  third  stage  U  that  of  coma,  or  senseless  sleep, 
wherein  he  ia  insensible  to  the  loudest  noises,  and  sJl 
the  nerves  of  sensation  are  as  if  benumbed.  The  fourth 
stage  is  that  of  magnetic  somnambuliBm.  The  patient 
awakes  from  the  third  stsf^e  into  a  new  sphere  of  exist- 


enoe,  and  as  another  person.  He  has  consciousness  and 
sensation,  but  they  differ  greatly  from  those  of  his  nor- 
mal condition.  Ue  hears  only  the  voice  of  his  magneto 
izer,  or  of  some  person  in  contact  with  him.  The  mag- 
netizer can  make  his  muscles  rigid  in  almost  any  posi- 
tion, and  has  the  power  of  governing  his  physical  mo- 
tions. His  own  senses  of  touch,  taste,  and  smell  appear 
to  be  dormant,  but  he  perceives  sU  the  impressions  pro- 
duced on  those  senses  in  the  magnetizer's  finame.  The 
fifth  stage  is  that  of  clairvoyance.  This  is  a  heightened 
condition  of  the  fourth  stage.  The  patient  has  means 
of  perception  unknown  to  man  in  his  normal  state,  and 
so  singular  that  the  assertion  of  their  possession,  meas- 
ured by  the  general  experience  of  the  race,  appears  to 
be  an  impudent  falsehood  or  imposture.  The  somnam- 
bulist can  see  with  his  eyes  closed  and  bandaged ;  he 
can  then  even  see  what  waking  men  in  his  place  can 
not  see  with  their  eyes  open.  He  can  read  the  contents 
of  letten  unopened ;  he  can  see  through  clothing,  wood 
and  metal  boxes,  and  walls  of  brick  or  stone;  he  can 
tell  what  is  going  on  in  the  room  above  him  or  in  the 
room  below.  Sometimes  the  sense  of  sight,  or  a  faculty 
capable  of  perceiving  things  which  the  normal  man 
perceives  only  by  means  of  the  oi^gan  of  vision,  seems 
to  reside  in  the  forehead,  in  the  back-head,  in  the  fingers, 
or  in  the  knuckles  of  the  hand.  Thus  the  clairvoyant 
will  sometimes  move  about  holding  his  fist  in  front  of 
him  for  the  pqrpose  of  seeing  where  he  is  going.  How 
this  means  of  perception  can  exist  apart  from  the  oigans 
of  vision,  why  it  exists  in  one  part  of  the  body  more  Uian 
another,  and  why  one  should  have  it  in  the  hand,  an- 
other in  the  forehead,  and  a  third  in  the  back-head,  are 
questions  very  proper  to  be  asked,  but  to  which  there  is 
no  satisfactory  answer. . . .  The  clairvoyant  not  only  sees 
things  outside  of  his  body,  but  even  in  it.  His  whole 
physical  fVame  is  transparent  to  him;  be  looks  through 
and  sees  all  the  functions  of  life  as  though  they  were 
going  on  in  a  glass  case.  He  can  see  through  the 
bodies  of  others  placed  in  magnetic  connection  with 
him  in  the  same  way.  Frequently  he  will  describe, 
with  the  accuracy  of  high  anatomical,  physiological, 
and  pathological  knowledge,  the  operations  of  healthy 
and  diseased  organs ;  and  will  even  prescribe  remedies 
for  disease.**  While  in  this  state  the  functions  of  the 
body  are  liable  to  be  much  affected^the  pulsations  of 
the  heart  and  the  respirations  are  quickened  or  retarded, 
and  the  secretions  altered,  and  that  chiefly  at  the  will 
of  the  operator.  At  his  direction  the  limbs  are  made 
rigid,  or  become  endowed  with  unnatural  strength ;  one 
liquid  tastes  as.  any  other,  and  is  hot  or  cold,  sweet  or 
bitter,  as  the  subject  is  told ;  in  short,  e»ery  thongkt, 
sensation,  and  numement  of  the  subject  obe^  the  behest  of 
the  mesmerizer,  if  we  may  take  the  word  of  mesmerists 
for  the  subject's  experience.  The  sixth  and  last  stage, 
finally,  the  mesmerists  daim  to  be  that  of  '*  perfect 
ckirvoyance,"  and  a  far  more  exalted  position  than  the 
fifth.  "The  perfect  clairvoyant/'  we  are  told,  ^'sees 
what  is  going  on  at  a  distance  of  hundreds  of  miles, 
reads  the  thoughts  of  all  persons  about  him,  reads  the 
past,  and  can  truly  foretell  the  future.  -His  soul  dwells 
in  light  and  delight ;  he  often  regrets  that  he  cannot 
continue  in  that  state  forever ;  he  shodden  at  the  ne« 
cessity  of  being  brought  down  into  the  dull,  tiresome, 
base  world  of  normal  life.**  Between  these  different 
stages  of  the  mesmeric  condition,  as  here  described,  no 
precise  line  can  be  drawn.  The  transition  from  one 
stage  to  the  other  is  grsdual,  and  generally  impercepti- 
ble at  the  time.  Thus  many  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  clairvoyant  stage  belong  also  to  the  somnambulic 
stage,  in  which  they  are,  indeed,  most  frequently  ob- 
served. 

These  are  the  phenomena  alleged  by  mesmerists.  To 
ssy  that  they  are  not  true  statements,  or  to  decide  which 
only  are  true,  if  any  there  be  that  are  false,  does  not  lie 
within  our  domain  as  encyclopsBdists,  but  it  may  be  well 
enough  to  state  here  that  physiologists,  physicians,  and 
savans  are  pretty  well  agreed  that  the  notion  of  a  force 
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of  any  kind  whatever  proceeding  in  Bach  cases  from  a 
person,  or  from  a  magnetizing  apparatus,  is  a  delusion. 
The  effects,  whatever  they  are,  must  have  their  cause 
somewhere  else.  Where  it  is  to  be  looked  for  was  al- 
ready indicated  in  the  earliest  days  of  mesmerism  by 
the  committee  appointed  by  the  French  government, 
who  closed  their  report  by  saying,  "  the  effects  aduaUy 
produced  were  produced  purely  by  the  imagination^ 
This  part  of  the  science  of  human  nature  —  the  reflex 
action  of  the  mental  upon  the  physical — had  not  then, 
however,  been  sufficiently  studied,  and  is  not  now  widely 
enough  known  to  render  the  conclusion  of  the  reporters 
a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  phenomena;  and  the 
fallacies  of  mesmerism,  though  subjected  to  many  mm- 
ilar  exposures  (Dr.  Falkoner,  of  Bath,  e.  g.,  annihilated 
the  patent  metallic  tractors  of  Perkin  by  making  wooden 
ones  exactly  like  them,  which  produced  exactly  the 
same  effects),  have  constantly  revived  in  some  shape  or 
other.  One  chief  cause  of  the  inveteracy  of  the  delusion 
is  that  the  opponents  of  mesmerism  do  not  distinguish 
between  denying  the  theory  of  the  mesmerists  and  the 
facts  which  that  theory  pretends  to  explain,  and  have 
been  too  ready  to  ascribe  the  whole  to  delusion  and 
frawL  It  thus  happens  that  the  most  sceptical  often 
become  all  of  a  sudden  the  moet  credulous.  Finding 
that  things  do  actually  happen  which  they  cannot  ex- 
plain, and  had  been  accustomed  to  denounce  as  impo^ 
tures,  they  rush  to  the  other  extreme,  and  embrace  not 
only  the  facta  but  the  theory,  and  call  this,  too,  believ- 
ing the  evidence  of  their  senses^  Now  the  reality  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  manifestations  appealed  to  by 
the  mesmerist  must  be  admitted,  though  we  deny  his 
explanation  of  them ;  and  even  where ^their  reality  must 
be  denied,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  mesmerist  is  not 
sincere  in  believing  them ;  there  is  only  g^reater  room 
than  in  any  other  case  for  suspecting  that  he  has  de- 
ceived himself. 

The  first  to  g^ve  a  really  scientific  direction  to  the 
investigation  of  appearances  of  this  class  was  Mr.  Braid, 
a  surgeon  in  Manchester,  who  detaches  them  altogether 
from  the  semblance  of  powv  exerted  by  one  individual 
over  another,  or  by  metallic  disks  or  magnets,  and  traces 
the  whole  to  the  brain  of  the  subject,  acted  on  by  tug- 
gestion,  a  principle  long  known  to  ps}'chologists,  though 
never  yet  made  so  prominent  as  it  ought  to  be.  The 
subject  has  been  ably  handled  in  a  paper  in  the  Q^ar' 
terly  Review  for  September,  1858  (said  to  be  by  Dr.  Car- 
penter). The  reviewer  traces  the  operation  of  this 
principle  through  the  most  ordinary  actions,  which  no 
one  thinks  wonderful,  up  to  the  most  miraculous  of  the 
so-called  **  spiritual"  manifestations,  fdeas  become  as- 
sociated in  our  minds  by  habit  or  otherwise,  and  one 
being  awakened  brings  on  another,  thus  forming  a  train 
of  thought ;  this  is  internal  suggestion.  But  impressions 
from  without  originate  and  modify  those  trains,  consti- 
tuting external  suggesrion.  While  awake  and  in  a  nor- 
mal condition,  the  will  interferes  with  and  directs  these 
trains  of  thought,  selecting  some  ideas  to  be  dwelt  upon, 
and  comparing  them  with  others  and  with  present  im- 
pressions. A  comparative  inactivity  of  this  selecting 
and  comparing  faculty,  leaving  the  fiow  of  ideas  to  its 
spontaneous  activity,  produces  the  state  of  mind  called 
reverie  or  abstraction.  In  dreaming  and  somnambulism, 
the  will  and  judgment  seem  completely  suspended;  and 
under  internal  sugg^ions  the  mind  becomes  a  mere 
automaton,  while  external  suggestions,  if  they  act  at  all, 
act  as  upon  a  machine.  These  are  well-known  facts  of 
the  human  constitution,  and  independent  of  mesmerism, 
though  their  bearing  upon  it  is  obvious.  Another  fact 
of  like  bearing  is  the  effect  of  concentrated  attention  on 
any  object  of  thought  in  intensifying  the  impression  re- 
ceived. This  may  proceed  so  far,  in  morbid  states  of 
the  nervous  system,  that  an  idea  or  revived  sensation 
assumes  the  vividness  of  a  present  impression,  and  over- 
powers the  evidence  of  the  senses.  Ideas  thus  become 
dominant,  overriding  the  impressions  of  the  outer  world, 
and  carrying  themselves  out  into  action  independently 


of  the  will,  and  even  withotU  the  oonsciousnets  of  the  in- 
dividual, lliese  dominant  ideas  play  a  greater  part  in 
human  actions  and  beliefs  than  moat  are  aware  of. 
"Expectant  attention"  acts  powerfully  on  the  bodily 
organs,  and  often  makes  the  individual  see  and  hear 
what  he  expects  to  see  and  hear,  and,  without  bis  con- 
sciousness, moves  his  muscles  to  bring  it  about.  These, 
toO)  are  recognised  facts  in  the  sciences  of  physiology 
and  psychology.  See  Carpenter's  Human  Physiohgy 
and  Dr.  Holland's  Chapters  on  Mental  Physiologic, 

In  the  Illustrations  of  Modem  Mesmtrism^from  Per- 
sonal Observation,  published  by  Dr.  (the  late  Sir  John) 
Forbes  in  1845,  we  have  in  small  compass  a  complete 
exposure  of  the  pretended  clairvoyant  powers  of  some 
of  the  most  notorious  persons  of  this  class.    In  the  pref- 
ace he  states  that  he  only  professes,  by  a  nmple  narra- 
tive of  facts,  to  illustrate  the  actual  pretensions  and  per- 
formances of  the  mesmerists  of  the  present  day,  and  to 
show  on  what  sandy  foundations  the  popular  belief  in 
their  marvels  rests.    He  expresses  the  modest  hope  that 
what  is  contained  in  this  little  book  may  teach  a  nseful 
lesson  to  those  numerous  unscientific  persons  who  are  ac- 
customed to  attend  mesmeric  exhibitions,  public  or  pri- 
vate, from  motives  of  rational  curiosity,  or  with  the  com- 
mendable object  of  investigating  what  seem  to  be  impor- 
tant truths.    He  believes  that  such  persons  must  now 
feel  convinced  that  no  reliance  whatever  is  to  be  placed 
on  the  results  presented  at  such  exhibitions  as  evinc- 
ing the  truth  and  powers  of  mesmerism.    He  found 
that  it  was  impossible  for  the  ordinary  visitor  at  these 
exhibitions  to  discriminate  the  true  from  the  false,  and 
that  the  coarsest  juggling  might  pass  with  the  trusting 
spectator,  seated  at  a  distance  from  the  scene  of  action, 
for  mysterious  and  awful  truths.    Mesmerism  or  clair- 
voyance may  be  true  or  false,  and  he  professes  to  be 
ready  to  believe  them  on  obtaining  sufficient  proof  of 
their  reality.    If,  however,  we  find  the  most  eminent, 
and  apparently  the  most  trustworthy  of  the  clairvoy- 
ants, not  only  uniformly  unsuccessful  when  the  neces- 
sary precautions  are  taken  to  test  their  powers,  but  act- 
ually detected,  and  confessing  with  shame  that  .they 
have  been  guilty  of  the  grossest  imposture  and  deceit — 
where  are  we  to  look  for  the  means  of  estaUidiing  the 
truths  of  this  mysterious  science?    If  we  were  to  be- 
lieve a  fiftieth  part  of  the  pretensions  put  forth  in  the 
works  and  lectures  of  professional  mesmerists,  it  would 
be  the  easiest  matter  in  the  world  to  carry  off  the  prizes 
offered  to  any  one  who  could  read  writing  contained  in 
an  envelope  so  secured  that  it  could  not  be  read  in  the 
ordinary  way.    If  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  see  what  is 
going  on  in  the  arctic  regions,  it  cannot  surely  be  difli- 
cult  to  see  what  is  contained  in  a  deal-box.     In  July, 
1839,  Bf.  Bourdin,  a  member  of  the  French  academy  of 
science  and  medicine,  as  one  of  a  commission  of  that 
celebrated  body,  appointed  to  inqidre  into  the  merits  of 
clairvoyance,  made  the  following  offer  to  the  mesmer- 
ists :  *'  Bring  us  a  person  magnetized  or  not  magnetized, 
asleep  or  awake;  let  that  person  read  with  the  eyes 
open,  through  an  opaque  substance  such  as  tissue  of 
cotton,  linen,  or  silk,  placed  at  six  inches  from  the  face, 
or  read  even  through  a  simple  sheet  of  paper,  and  that 
person  shall  have  8000  francs."    No  candidate  appeared. 
(^BulLde  PA  cad,  iii,  1128.)    If  such  a  power  as  seeing 
in  any  other  way  than  by  the  organ  of  vision  really 
existed,  as  was  vaunted  to  be  possessed  by  so  nsany  per- 
sons both  before  the  prize  was  offered  and  since,  surely 
some  one  of  the  clairvoyants  would  have  come  forwaiti 
and  established  a  just  claim  to  the  prize,  but,  as  none 
appeared,  we  may  conclude  with  safety  that  both  then 
and  now  no  such  marvellous  power  exists  or  is  developed 
in  the  human  constitution. 

So  signal  and  repeated  were  the  failures  of  the 
magnetists  to  establish  the  truth  of  their  doctrines  in 
France,  that  the  whole  subject  seems  to  have  fallen 
into  merited  contempt  and  oblivion.  In  more  recent 
times  the  exciting  phenomena  of  spirit-rapping  have 
superseded  those  of  somnambulism,  and  spiritual  media 
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have  of  ]«te  too  much  occupied  the  public  attention  to 
leave  any  room  for  those  who  can  boast  no  higher  pow- 
ers than  thoae  of  which  magnetic  clairvoyants  claim  the 
poMcnnion. 

Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  pursue  the  subject  at 
greater  length.  See  Spiritism.  We  must  content  our- 
Eelvcs  with  stating  briefly  the  following  general  condu- 
sions  advanced  by  the  Entydopadia  Brilannica :  1.  That 
it  has  not  been  proved  that  there  is  any  magnetic  influ- 
ence, or  norvous  fluid,  which  passes  from  the  operator  to 
the  person  operated  on,  and  produces  in  him  the  various 
phenomena  of  magnetic  somnambulism.  2.  That  it  has 
been  proved  that  all  the  phenomena  recorded,  which 
have  received  sufficient  Mientific  scrutiny  to  convince 
men  of  their  truth  and  reality,  can  be  accounted  for  on 
ordinary  principles,  without  the  aid  of  mesmerism.  8. 
That  the  lower  phenomenar— such  as  sleep,  diminished 
or  exalted  sensibility,  loss  of  voluntary  motion,  muscu- 
lar rigidity,  and  the  like,  can  be  produced  by  persons 
acting  on  themselves  by  means  of  fixed  staring  at  ob- 
ject8»  which  are  incapable  of  giving  out  any  nervous 
or  magnetic  influence.  4.  That  the  evidence  which  can 
be  obtained  of  the  reality  of  the  existence  of  magnetic 
somnambulism,  in  any  case,  is  inconclusive ;  that  it  is 
possible  that  the  person  supposed  to  be  in  such  a  state 
may  really  be  awake,  and  simply  feigning  sleep;  and 
that  in  manv  cases  there  is  the  most  conclusive  ev- 
idence  thai  the  persons  pretending  to  be  so  affected  are 
impostors,  while  in  other  cases,  in  which  no  intention  to 
deceive  may  have  existed,  the  patients  have  acted  un- 
der a  peculiar  state  of  mind,  to  which  only  the  weak 
and  nervous  are  liable.  5.  That  though  numerous  cases 
<^  surgical  operations  are  recorded  in  which  the  patients 
are  reported  not  to  have  felt  pain,  it  is  probable  that 
some  at  least  may  have  really  experienced  painful  sen- 
sations without  giving  an}'  outwsrd  expression  of  their 
sensations ;  that  we  have  no  evidence  or  means  of  know- 
ing, except  from  their  own  testimony,  that  they  did  not 
really  feel  pain,  but  that  it  is  very  probable  that  in  some 
cases,  from  a  peculiar  state  of  the  mind  acting  upon  the 
nervous  system,  the  patients  were  really  rendered  un- 
conscious of  pain.  6.  That  it  does  not  appear  from  ex- 
periment that  immunity  from  pain  in  operations  can  be 
induced,  in  any  but  exceptional  cases,  in  Europeans; 
though  it  appears,  from  the  experience  of  Dr.  Esdaile, 
that  it  can  be  produced  with  comparative  facility  in  the 
natives  of  India.  7.  That  the  higher  phenomena  of 
clairvoyance,  pro-vision,  intro-vision,  and  retro-vision, 
do  not  rest  on  adequate  and  satisfactory  evidence.  That 
it  has  never  been  proved  in  a  single  instance,  when  the 
necessary  precautions  have  been  taken,  that  a  person 
could  read  or  see  objects  through  opaque  substances; 
and  that  the  alleged  instances  of  the  possession  of  such 
a  power,  when  put  to  the  test,  have  proved  uniformly 
oosuooessful,  and  have  amounted  to  nothing  more  than 
attempts  at  vague  guessing.  That  it  has  been  proved 
in  some  cases  that  the  persons  pretending  to  know 
events  which  happened  at  a  distance  were  fully  ac- 
qottnted  with  the  events  through  ordinary  channels  of 
information.  That  the  description  of  events  pretended 
to  have  been  discovered  by  means  of  clairvoyance  has 
not  been  in  accordance  with  the  truth,  unless  it  has  been 
possible  for  the  patient  to  employ  the  usual  means  of 
discovering  them ;  and  that  in  most  instances  there  are 
observed  the  most  manifest  attempts,  on  the  part  of  their 
friends,  to  assist  clairvoyants  by  suggestions  and  leading 
qoesdons.  That  the  attempts  to  describe  what  is  going 
^  in  the  interior  of  their  own  bodies,  to  diagnose  dis- 
eases in  themselves  or  others,  and  to  prescribe  remedies 
for  the  cure  of  the  diseases  which  they  pretend  to  dis- 
cover, have  been  complete  failures,  and  mere  repetitions 
of  sndi  notions  of  anatomy,  of  disease,  and  of  treatment, 
as  ibey  may  have  acquired  by  casual  reading,  conver- 
sation, or  more  careful  study.  8.  That  there  is  no  re- 
corded instance,  worthy  of  credit,  of  transference  of  the 
senses — that  is,  of  persons  being  able  to  read,  taste, 
smell,  or  bear,  by  the  fingers^  stomach,  or  any  other  part 


of  the  body,  other  than  the  organs  by  which  these  func- 
tions are  naturally  performed — and  that  pretended  in- 
stances of  the  possession  of  such  powers  have  been  proved 
to  be  cases  of  fraud  and  wilful  imposit ion.  9.  That  phie- 
no-mesmerism  does  not  prove  the  truth  of  phrenology, 
or  throw  any  light  upon  the  doctrine  that  the  faculties 
of  the  mind  have  a  local  seat  in  special  parts  of  the 
brain,  which  can  be  tied  up  and  let  loose — mesmerised 
or  de-mesmerized — at  pleasure;  and  that  the  experi- 
ments designed  to  prove  the  excitement  of  the  so-called 
phrenological  organs  by  magnetic  operations  have  all 
resulted  in  manifest  failures  or  impositions  when  prop- 
erty tested.  10.  That  the  phenomena  described  by  dif- 
ferent authors,  under  the  various  designations  of  animal 
magnetism,  magnetic  somnambulism,  hypnotism,  odyle, 
and  electro-biology,  are  identical  in  their  nature,  and 
can  be  explained,  in  so  far  as  they  possess  any  truth  or 
scientific  value,  upon  recognised  physiolc^cal  princi- 
ples. That  the  whole  subject  has  been  systematically 
obscured  by  its  cultivators  with  a  cloud  of  mystery, 
which  has  given  rise  to  difficulties,  and  placed  impedi- 
ments in  the  way  of  rational  and  scientific  investigation. 
That  the  real  phenomena  which  not  unfinequently  occur 
in  the  weak  and  nervous  subjects  of  magnetic  opera- 
tions are  in  themselves  very  remarkable,  but  that  they 
are  not  different  from  phenomena  which  occur  sponta- 
neously ;  and  that  they  are  to  be  explained  by  the  re- 
ciprocal influence  exerted  by  the  mind  and  the  nervous 
system  upon  each  other,  and  by  the  unnatural  influence 
thus  induced  of  the  nervous  upon  the  muscular  systems. 
See  Thouret,  Jiecherches  et  Doutes  tur  le  Magnetitme  an- 
imal (1784) ;  Eschmayer,  Versuch  iiber  die  »ckeiiibare 
Magik  det  Magnetisnau  (Stuttg.  and  Tub.  1816,  8vo); 
Thiorie  du  3fesmiri$me  (Paris,  1818, 8vo) ;  Jozwik,  Sur 
le  Magnitiame  animal  (1882) ;  Townshend,  F€uts  in  Met" 
merigm  (Lond.  1853) ;  id.  Mesmerism  proved  true  (liOnd. 
1857);  Sandys,  Me»meri»m  and  its  Opponents;  Amer. 
Bib,  Repository y  2d  Ser.  i,  862;  Brii,  Qu.  Rev,  ii,  402; 
Christ.  Examiner,  1,  496 ;  li,  896 ;  For.  Qu,  Rev,  v,  96 ; 
xii,  418;  North  BriL  Rev,  xiii,  1;  xv,  69;  Lond.  Qv. 
Rev.  Ixi,  151 ;  1871,  Oct.  art.  i ;  Blackw.  Mag.  Ivii,  219; 
Ixx,  70  sq. ;  New-EngL  iv,  448 ;  Bib.  Sacra,  i,  388.  (J. 
H.  W.) 

Mesobaiah.    See  Mbsobaitb. 

MesolDa^te  (Heb.  Metsobayah%  n^^'XTp,  garrison 
ofJehovahj  being  apparently  the  name  of  the  place  it- 
self, used  for  a  gentUe,  the  preceding  noun  being  re- 
garded as  in  the  construct;  Sept.  MiViMtftia  v.  r.  Mciva- 
fiiiof  Yulg.  Masobia),  a  designation  of  Jasiel,  the  last 
named  of  David's  body-guard  (1  Ghron.  xi,  47),  proba- 
bly meaning  of  Mesehaiah,  as  being  his  place  of  resi- 
dence ;  but,  no  other  clue  being  given  to  its  locality 
there  is  no  room  even  to  conjecture  its  position.  Pos- 
sibly it  is  rather  the  name  of  a  person  from  whom  he 
was  descended ;  but  the  form  and  construction  are  equal- 
ly difficult  as  a  patronymic  Perhaps  we  should  point 
h^3kan,  and  thus  refer  to  Zobah  as  the  place  of  his 
nationality.  Kennioott's  conclusion  {DissertaHon,  p. 
288,  284)  is  that  originally  the  word  was  "the  Metso- 
baites"*  (D^^'xan),  and  applied  to  the  three  names  pre- 
ceding it. 

Meftopota'mia  (Mf <roirora/iia,  Acts  ii,  9 ;  vii,  2 ; 
so  called  as  lying  between  the  rivers ;  see  Tzchucke,  Mela, 
iii,  886  sq. ;  the  Aram,  D^K,  of  the  Hebrews,  usually 
rendered  "Aram,"  or  "Syria,"  in  the  Auth.  Vers.),  the 
Greek  and  Roman  name  for  the  entire  region  lying  be- 
tween the  rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and  bounded  on 
the  north  by  ML  Taurus,  and  by  Mt.  Maaius  on  the 
north-east  (PtoL  v,  18;  FUny,  v,  13;  vi,  9;  Philostr. 
ApoL  i,  20).     It  never  formed  a  distinct  sute,  and  the 
Greek  name,  which  does  not  appear  to  extend  back  be- 
yond  the  time  of  Alexander  (comp.  Arrian,  AUx,  vii,7*. 
Tacit.  AnnaL  vi,  87),  appUes  rather  to  its  natural  than 
political  geography,  but  waa  genersUy  employed  by 
the  Romans,  who  (under  the  emperors)  joined  it  witli 
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Syria  (Meli,  i,  1 1, 1 ;  Fliny,  vi,  18) ;  and  hence  it  ip- 
p«>nin  Ana  ii,9.  In  the  01d-TE«L geography  it  i>  des- 
ignated ■■  a  port  of  AramiH,  under  the  Darnel  Padan- 
Akam  (&^N  -,'nB,  tAt  plain  of  Aram,  Gen.  xxv,  20  ; 
xxi,iatxxxiii,ie;coiap.(Ae^Uo/'Jnnn,B^K  H^iO, 
Hoa.  xii,  IS;  and  ao  eoinpi  Maapcttamia,QaiK.  iii,  2,8; 
iv,  9,  S)  and  Arah-Naharatm  (D^^tl]  G^K,  Aram 
of  the  lwf>  rireri,  Gen.  xziv,  10;  DeuU  xxiii,  6),  for 
which  the  Sept.  hag  Mftopotamia,  or  MetopotatBta  of 
Syria;  tbe  Syriac  renders  houte  ofihe  rivtn  (Pcahito 
at  Acu  ii,  9 ;  vii,  3 ;  see  Anemani,  Biblioli.  Orittit.  i, 
462),  and  the  Arabi  call  it  tAe  itland  (L  e.  peninaula ;  lee 
Abulfeda,  Tab.  Afttopol.  eO.  Pautui ;  and  Tuch,  Abul- 
fid.  dna^ionii  Maopm.  tpec.  [HaL  1830]),  In  this 
early- in habiud  land,  the  northern  portion  of  irhich 
vaa  an  uncommonly  fertile  plateau,  rich  in  fat  catlle 
(Strabo,  ivi,  747).  and  not  destitute  of  forata  (Dio  Ca»«. 
l][viii,  36;  IxxF,  9),  dirdt  (he  nomade  ancestors  of  the 
Hebrews  (Gen.  xi;  coiop.  Acta  vii,  3).  From  hence 
luac  obtained  hii  wife  Rebecca  (lien,  xxiv,  10, 19 ;  xxv, 
20);  here  Jamb  served  at  a  herUaman  for  Rachel  (Gen. 
xivili  sq.),  and  here  most  of  bis  «on>  were  bom  (Gen. 
ixxv,  26 ;  xlvi,  15).  The  principal  cities,  ulnated  Dot 
only  on  the  two  main  rivers,  but  also  along  ibeir  tribu- 
taries, the  Chaboras  (Habor)  and  Mrgdonins,  were  Ni- 
ribis,  Edeasa,  Canie  (Karan),  and  Circenum  (Carche- 
niesh);  in  the  interior  were  only  villages  (Philoslr. 
Apoll.  i,  30).  The  inhabitants  were  of  Syrian  origin 
(Strabo,  xvi,  787),  and  spoke  a  dialect  of  the  Anunaian 
(Strabo,  ii,  84;  comp.Gen.  xxxi,  47).  Southern  Ueso- 
potamia,  on  tbe  contrary,  is  a  Hat,  nnculiivsled,  and 
poorlv-irrigated  steppe,  a  resort  of  lions  (Ammin.  Marc 
xviii,  7),  nstricbes,  and  (foncerly)  wild  asaei^  and  roam- 
ed over  by  predatory  hordes  of  Arabs  (see  Strain,  xvi, 
747,748;  comp.  Xenoph.  Atiah.  i,  fi,  1).  Only  on  the 
banks  of  the  two  principal  rivers  is  it  Ba»c«ptible  of 
much  tillage.  Yet  through  this  barren  tract  fiDm  the 
earliest  ages  passed  the  great  caravan  route  for  com- 
merce from  the  shore  of  the  Euphrates  to  Seleucia  and 
Bahylon(Stiaba,xvi,T4S>,Bsitttmda(stuBsgdad.  See 
generally  Cellar.  Nolil.  1),  602  sq. ;  Olivier,  Vm/ast,  iv, 
ch.xiv.p.S72sq.;  Alnsworth,AuearcAH;  Heeren,/dMi, 
I,  I,  IBSiq.;  Kilter,  SnU.  xi,  pi.  86  [1844];  Forbiger, 
Hiadb.  ii,  636  sq.;  Soulhgsie^  Tour,  Buckingham's 
Travib  ;  Layard's  Sinnrk  and  Hub.  cb.  xi-xv. 


Hap  of  Ueaopotamla. 

or  the  history  of  tUs  whtde  country  we  hare  hot 
little  information  till  the  time  of  the  Ionian  mk. 
"According  to  the  Assyrian  inscTiplions,  Mesopotamia 
was  inhabited  in  the  early  times  of  the  empire  (B.U 
1200-1100)  by  avast  number  of  petty  tribes,  each  un- 
der its  own  prince,  and  all  quite  independent  of  caie 
another.  The  Assyrian  monarchs  contended  with  these 
chiefs  at  great  advantage,  and  by  tbe  time  of  Jeha 
(RC  880)  had  fully  eeulilished  their  dominion  over 
them.  The  tribea  were  all  called  'tribes  of  the  VH- 
ri,'  a  term  which  some  compare  with  the  fi'akamim 
of  the  Jews,  and  translate  '  tribes  of  the  jTrwrai- 
baidt.'  But  tbis  identiSeation  is  very  uncertain.  It 
appears,  however,  in  close  accordance  with  Scripture, 
first,  that  Mesopotamia  was  independent  of  Aniyria  tiD 
after  tbe  time  of  David  ;  secondly,  that  the  Mesopota- 
mians  were  warlike,  and  used  chariots  in  battle;  aitd, 
thirdly,  that  not  long  aAer  the  time  of  David  they  hjst 
Ihrir  independence,  their  country  being  absorbed  by 
Assyria,  of  which  it  was  thenceforth  commonly  reck- 
on*^ a  part"  (Smith).  The  Mesopotamiao  king  Cbu- 
shan-Rishathaim,  who  for  eight  yean  (RC  1676-1M7) 
held  tbe  (trans-Jordan  ic)  tribes  of  Israel  in  mbjection 
(Judg.  iii,  8, 10),  was  probably  only  the  peUy  chidtain 
of  one  of  the  principalities  neatest  the  Euphrates.  In 
the  time  of  David  (aC.  1040)  the  kings  of  Syria-Zoba 
appear  to  have  bad  dominion  over  tbe  Hesopolamtan 
clins  (3  Sam.  x,  16).  See  Zobah.  In  tbe  beginning 
of  the  8th  century  RQ,  Shalmaneser  of  Assyria  hwl 
brought  the  different  stales  of  Meaopolamia  under  bis 
sway  (2  Kings  xix,  18) ;  and  in  after-limes  the  Mesopo- 
lamians  shand  the  conquest  of  the  other  Asistic  na- 
tions under  the  successive  empires  of  the  Babyknian?, 
PerBiiuB.  and  Macedonians.  After  Alexander's  death. 
this  country  fell  under  the  Syrian  rule  of  Uie  Sdeundic 
(comp.  JoHphu%  Ant.  xii,  8;  4) ;  and  after  tbe  fall  of 
this  dynasty  it  became  the  arena  for  the  Parthian,  Ai- 
menian,andlh»llythe  Roman  arms.  In  New-Test,  times 
many  Jews  had  settled  in  Mesopotamia  (Josephus,  Amt. 
xii,  8,  4 :  comp.  Acu  ii,  9).— Winer,  ii,  86.  The  Ro- 
mans under  LucullusaitdPompey  began  la  disturb  Mes- 
opotamia; and,  somewhat  later.  Crassw  was  tberc  de- 
feated and  slain.  Trajan  wrested  the  whole  provinrr, 
with  several  adjacent  terriioriea,  fpnm  the  Parrhians; 
and  although  Hadrian  had  to  relinquinh  thrw  c<m- 
quesls,  Lucius  Verus  and  Scverus  again  subdued  Ucao- 
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potamu,  and  it  lenuuned  a  Roman  {troTinoe  until  the 
eod  of  the  4th  oentiuy.  On  the  death  of  Julian,  Jovian 
found  himself  obliged  to  abandon  the  greater  part  of  the 
country  to  the  Peraians,  the  Romans  dhly  retaining  so 
much  of  Western  Mesopotamia  as  was  enclosed  by  the 
Chabons  and  Eaphiates,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Mons 
Maaus  (see  Smith's /)»c<.o/aaM.(?eo9.8L  v.).  When 
the  Sassanian  d3aiaaty  in  Persia  if  as  overthrown  by  the 
Arabs,  towards  the  middle  of  the  7th  oentuiy,  Mesopo- 
tamia came  under  the  dominion  of  the  caliphs.  Since 
the  year  1616  it  has  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  Ot- 
toman empire.    See  Stria. 

Bffesorion  (}u<rwpiov)  is  the  technical  term  for  an 
intermediate  office  in  the  Greek  Church  after  Proton, 
Triton,  EbUm,  EtmcUon;  but  omitted  after  LucHnikon 
and  HesperimoH,  Apodajmon,  Metonuktion  (matins),  and 
Orthron  (lauds).    See  Canonical  Hours. 

Meapelbraim,  Johann  Echter  von,  an  eminent 
German  theologian,  of  princely  birth,  was  bom  at  Mes- 
pelbrann,  near  Mayence,  March  18,  1545.  In  1555, 
when  bat  ten  years  old,  he  obtained  a  canonicate  in 
Witrzburg,  and  in  1559  one  in  Mayence.  He  studied 
■t  Mayence,  Cologne,  Louvain,  Douay,  Paris,  and  Pavia ; 
became  prebendary  of  WUizbuig  in  1569,  and  soon  after 
dean  of  the  cathe<hral,  and  finally  prince  bishop  of  Wttrz- 
borg.  Dec  1, 1578.  He  was  ambitions  of  honors  and 
ooosideration,  but  aimed  at  the  same  time  at  the  moral 
and  religions  improvement  of  his  diocese.  The  emperor 
Rudolph  II  often  employed  him,  particularly  in  1578-79, 
to  quell  the  disturbances  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands, 
and  as  envoy  on  aflBurs  of  state ;  in  this  capacity  Echter 
was  one  of  the  prime  motors  of  the  Ligue.  Yet  in  a 
difficulty  he  had  with  the  abbot  of  Fulda  concerning 
that  abb^,  both  the  pope  and,  in  1602,  the  emperor  de- 
cided against  him.  In  order  to  check  the  progress  of 
the  evangelical  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  in  WUrz- 
buig,  he  occupied  himself  zealously  with  the  interior  af- 
fairs of  hia  diocese,  and  endeavored  to  reform  its  Church. 
In  1576  he  took  part  in  the  Diet  of  Regensburg,  and  in 
1582  in  that  of  Angsboig.  He  improved  the  system  of 
cdocatioo,  organiased  several  public  schools,  and  in  1582 
founded  the  Unirersity  of  WUrzburg.  The  chairs  of 
philosophy  and  theol^^  he  filled  with  Jesuits,  and 
founded  three  colleges,  which  were  afterwards  united 
iato  one  under  the  name  of  Seminary  of  St.  Kilian.  On 
the  other  hand  he  deposed  and  exiled  all  the  evangelical 
miniatera  and  preachers,  and  even  the  civil  officers  of  his 
fhoeeae  who  favcnred  the  principles  of  the  Reformation, 
whenever  on  occasion  presented*  He  sought  to  retain 
the  people  in  their  allegiance  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Chaich  by  means  of  preaching  and  visiting  tours,  while 
he  tried  to  reform  the  immorality  of  the  clergy,  and  to 
restore  them  to  a  better  standing.  WiUi  this  view  he 
wrote  hia  ConitihUiont$  pro  cultu  divino,  gtatuta  ruraUa 
pro  CUro  (1584;  in  German,  1589) ;  several  AvUpihomcii 
K.  PgaUeriien  (1602),  and  a  MiuaL  He  also  founded 
the  Jolius  Hospital  at  WUrzburg.  He  died  Sept.  18, 
1617.  See  J.  N.  Bnchinger,  J.  Ediier  v.  Metpelbrutm 
CWUn^l843).    (J.H.W.) 

Mespldde,  Louis,  a  French  canonist,  was  bom  at 
Cahors  about  1601.  He  became  a  Dominican  monk, 
was  made  a  prior,  and  then  a  provincial  of  Languedoc ; 
but  in  the  latter  capacity  he  had  to  contend  with  many 
<tiflB«»nf»t»^  and  failed  in  his  efforts  to  bring  about  a  gen- 
end  reform  of  the  order  to  which  he  belonged.  He  died 
at  Cahors  in  1663.  The  following  works  of  his,  written 
in  tolerably  good  Latin,  deserve  our  notice:  Quarela 
apologeHca  provmeim  Ocdtama  Ordinis  Prcedicatorum 
(Gabon,  1624,  4to)  : — Catalaunia  Gallia  vindicata,  ad- 
rerttu  ffigpaniantm  ter^pUtrum  imposturcu  (Paris,  1648, 
gvo):  —  NoUtia  antigni  sUUus  Ordinia  Pradicatorum 
(Paris,  1643, 8vo;  reprinted  in  Cahors,  1644,  with  appen- 
itices,  under  the  dtle  Commomtorium  de  Ordinis  PrtB- 
dieaiormm  Raforatione),  See  Echard  et  Qu^tif,  Scr^, 
Ord.  PrtBdieai  /  Bayle,  Did.  CriL  s.  v. ;  Hoefer,  Now, 
Biog.GhUrale,  n.y. 


MIterop,  also  called  Mcuhtoz,  the  noted  translator  of 
the  Armenian  version  of  the  Bible,  was  bom  in  the  lat- 
ter half  of  the  4th  century  in  a  small  village  of  the  prov- 
ince Taron.  He  was  at  first  secretary  of  the  Armenian 
patriarch  Nerses  the  Great,  and  afterwards  became  his 
minister  of  ecclesiastical  affairs.  After  fiUing  this  posi- 
tion seven  years,  he  went  into  a  convent,  but,  failing  to 
find  any  satisfaction  there,  he  went  into  a  desert,  where 
he  gathered  about  him  a  number  of  young  men  as 
scholars*  Under  the  government  of  the  patriarch 
Isaak  (Sa'ak)  the  Great  (A.D.  890-440)  M^srop  was 
commissioned  to  preach  as  misnonaiy,  for  which  po- 
sition he  was  especially  fitted  by  his  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  foreign  languages.  He  now  found  need  of  an 
Armenian  version  of  the  Scriptures,  the  version  of  the 
clergy  being  in  the  Syriac,  a  language  but  little  under- 
stood by  the  populace.  After  having  spent  several 
years  in  the  arduous  task,  and  that  with  but  little  show 
of  success,  he  resolved  to  throw  himself  upon  the  mercy 
of  his  Lord  and  God,  and  seek  at  his  hands  the  wisdom 
and  knowledge  required  for  the  successful  accomplish- 
ment of  his  undertaking.  Nor  did  he  wait  long  for 
answer  to  his  prayer.  While  sojourning  at  Samosata, 
we  are  told,  he  was  led  to  see  the  different  types  en- 
graved in  a  rock,  and  that  he  could  remember  every 
single  letter  so  plainly  that  he  was  able  to  describe  them 
to  the  distinguished  caUigraph  Rufanus,  who  finally 
composed  the  desired  alphabet.  He  immediately  com- 
menced the  gigantic  work  of  translating  the  Bible  from 
the  Greek  into  the  Armenian,  a  version  which  was  in- 
troduced afterwards  into  that  part  of  Armenia  governed 
by  his  king  Yramshapuh.  By  request  of  other  sover- 
eigns, he  made  also  translations  for  the  Georgian  and 
Albanian  countries.  A  change  in  the  government 
obliged  him  to  quit  Persian  territory,  and  he  sought  a 
new  home  in  Grecian  Armenia,  where  he  continued  his 
activity  under  the  special  protection  of  the  emperor 
Theodosius  of  Constantinople  and  the  patriarch  Atticus. 
In  spite  of  the  severe  crusades  against  the  members  of 
the  new  religion,  he  continued  to  inspire  his  scholars 
and  friends  with  confidence  in  their  final  success,  and 
defeated  several  times  the  various  attempts  to  introduce 
idolatry  in  the  practices  of  a  pure  Catholic  religion. 
One  of  his  later  great  works  was  the  translation  of  the 
liturgical  books  of  the  Greeks  into  the  modem  Armenian 
language.  After  the  death  of  his  old  companion  Isaak  I, 
Mesrop  was  elected  patriarch  of  Armenia,  but  he  died 
the  next  year,  February  19, 441.  A  critical  edition  of 
MSsrop's  translation  of  the  Bible  appeared  in  Venice  in 
1805,  in  four  volumes.  As  an  energetic  and  scientific 
man,  Mtfsrop  ranks  among  the  most  important  combat- 
ants of  the  Christian  religion  in  the  early  centuries, 
when  the  communication  of  the  new  religion  met  especi- 
ally with  great  obstacles  in  the  East  for  want  of  written 
Unguages.  M^srop  furthered  literature  among  his* 
countrymen  not  only  by  his  own  literary  productions, 
but  by  founding  "  a  whole  school  of  remarkable  thinkers 
and  writers,  that  created  what  is  called  *  the  golden  pe- 
riod* for  the  enlightenment  of  ancient  Armenia"  (Malan). 
See  Naumann,  Vernu^  emer  Gesch,d,  Armenigchen  Lit. 
(Leips.  1836, 8vo);  Qfiadro  deUa  storia  Utteraria  di  Ar- 
mema  esteaa  da  Mom  Phcido  Tukiat  SomaL  etc  (Yen. 
1829),  p.  14  sq. ;  Quadro  deUe  opere  di  vari  autori  ctnti- 
camente  tradotte  in  A  rmeno  (Ven.  1825),  p.  7-9;  Goriund, 
Life  of  St.  MUrop;  Malan,  Ltfe  and  Times  of  Gregory 
the  Illuminator,  etc.  (Lond.  1868,  8vo),  p.  28  sq.  See 
ArmekiakYrbsion.     (J.H.W.) 

Mesa  (t^KiQQ,  maseth',  a  lifting  up,  as  of  the  hands, 
Psa.  cxli,  2;  or  "of  ^iik,  Judg.  xx,  88, 40;  so  of  a  sign, 
Jer.  vi,  1 ;  hence  an  oracle  or  "  burden,'*  Lam.  ii,  14), 
properly  a  gift  (" oblation,"  "reward,"  etc.,  Esth.  ii,  18 ; 
Jer.  xl, 5 ;  Amos  v,  11) ;  also  trttnite  ("oblation,"  "coUec- 
tion,"  2  Chron.  xxiv,  6,  9;  Ezek.  xx,  40);  specially  a 
portion  of  food  to  a  guest  (Gen.  xliii,  34 ;  2  Sam.  xi,  8). 
See  Eating. 

Mess  JohBB,  m  the  Church  of  England,  is,'  accord- 
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ing  to  Broughton  (Bibliotheea  Hist,  SacB,  v.)*  a  name 
given  last  centuiy  to  a  certain  class  of  chaplains  kept 
by  the  nobility  and  families  of  higher  rank,  who  were 
generally  expected  to  rise  from  table  after  the  second 
course,  and  were  in  little  better  esteem  than  menials. 
In  Scotland,  Eadie  (^Eccles.  Cyclop,  s.  v.)  informs  us,  the 
name  of  Mast  or  Mess  John  was  given  to  Presbyterian 
ministers,  not  from  any  connection  with  the  mass,  or  be- 
cause they  succeeded  mas»-priests,  but  probably  because 
they  were  called  Mr,  or  Messrs,,  the  title  ^^revereneT 
not  being  applied  to  them. 

Message  (prop,  for  nstSK^Q,  Hag.  i,  18 ;  ayycXia, 
1  John  iii,  11;  elsewhere  "^S*!,  a  tpord;  itrayyiXiaf  a 
promise;  irpcff/Jem,  an  embassy).    See  Messknobr. 

MessaliaDS  (from  Chald.  "p^SC^),  or  Euchites 
(from  tvxofiai,  to  pray)  is  the  name  borne  by  two  he- 
retical sects  of  Christian  mendicants.  (1.)  An  ancient 
sect,  composed  of  roaming  mendicant  monks,  flour- 
ished in  Mesopotamia  and  Syria  towards  the  end  of  the 
4th  century  (dating  from  860)  as  a  distinct  body,  al- 
though their  doctrine  and  discipline  subsisted  in  Syria, 
Egj'pt,  and  other  countries  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 
They  were  a  sort  of  mystics,  who  believed  that  two 
souls  exist  in  man,  the  one  good,  the  other  evlL  They 
were  anxious  to  expel  the  evil  soul,  and  hasten  the  re- 
turn of  the  good  Spirit  of  God,  by  contemplation  and 
prayer,  believing  that  only  prayer  could  save  them, 
and  therefore  taught  the  duty  of  every  Christian  to 
make  life  a  period  of  unintermitted  prayer.  They  de- 
spised all  physical  labor,  moral  law,  and  the  sacra- 
ments, and  embraced  many  opinions  nearly  resembling 
the  Manichsean  doctrine,  derived  from  Oriental  phi- 
losophy. When  their  heretic  principles  became  fully 
known  towards  the  end  of  the  4th  century,  the  perse- 
cution of  both  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  authority  fell 
upon  them ;  yet  they  perpetuated  themselves  to  the 
7th  century,  and  reappeared  in  the  Bogomiles  and  Mes- 
salians  (2)  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

(2.)  Another  sect  of  this  name  arose  in  the  12th  cen- 
tury, in  which  there  appears  a  revival  or  extension  of 
the  opinions  held  by  those  of  the  same  name  in  the 
4th  century.  They  are  chained  with  holding  heterodox 
views  respecting  the  Trinity.  They  rejected  marriage, 
abstained  from  animal  food,  treated  with  contempt  the 
sacraments  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  the 
various  ordinances  of  external  worship,  placing  the  es- 
sence of  religion  in  prayer,  and  maintaining  the  effica- 
cy of  perpetual  supplications  to  the  Supreme  Being  for 
expelling  the  evil  genius  which  dwells  in  the  breast 
of  every  mortaL  The  term  Euchite,  or  Messalian,  be- 
came an  invidious  appellation  for  persons  of  piety  in 
the  Eastern  churches,  just  as  the  torms  Albigenses,Wal- 
denses,  and  Bogomiles  were  used  subsequently  to  des- 
ignate all  enemies  of  the  Roman  pontiff. — Neander,  Ch. 
JiisL  iii,  589 ;  Haweis,  Ck,  Hist,  ii,  222 ;  Mosheim,  Ch, 
Hist,  bk.  iii,  ch.  xU;  pL  ii,  ch.  v;  Schaff,  CK  Hist,  ii,  199 
sq.     (J.H.W.) 

Messemakers,  Enoklbsht  (Latin,  Cultr^ficus)^  a 
Belgian  theologian,  was  bom  at  Nim^gue  about  the  open- 
ing of  the  15th  century.  He  joined  the  Dominican 
ftiars,  became  a  doctor  of  theology,  probably  at  Cologne, 
and  in  1465  undertook  to  establish  a  convent  in  Zwolle, 
^  of  which  he  was  appointed  the  first  friar.  He  died 
about  1492.  Among  other  works,  he  wrote  Epistola 
declaratoria  privilegiorum  F.  F,  Mendicantium  contra 
curatos  parochales  el  Epistola  de  simonia  vitanda  in  re- 
oeptione  naviciorum  (Nimfegue,  1479, 4to;  Cologne,  1497, 
8vo  ;  Paris,  1607,  8vo  ;  Delft,  1508,  16mo) :  — Carmen 
de  Pane :  —  Manuale  Con/essorum  metricum  (Cologne, 
1497, 4to).  See  De  Jonghe,  DesoUuta  Batavia  Domin- 
icana,  p.  186-87 ;  HarUheim,  Prodromus  Hist,  umvers, 
ColotdentiSf  vol.  ii. — ^Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Ghih-aU^  s.  v. 

Messenger  (properly  "^Kb^,  malak'  [see  Mala- 
CHi],  ayyiXof,  both  words  often  rendered  angel  [q.  v.] ; 


in  a  more  general  sense  *^*^2C,  avooTo^o^,  Pror.  xxv,  13; 
Isa.  Ivii,  9  [see  Afostuc]  ;  in  a  special  sense  for  fornv 
of  *^OSl,  to  convey  ffoodnetcs  [see  Gospel]  ;  also  vaguely 
for  ^A3,  to  tdlf  n||2C,  to  command).  It  is  a  practice  in 
the  East  to  employ  messengers  who  run  on  foot  to  con- 
vey despatches  (Job  i,  14),  and  these  men  sometimes 
go  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  less  than  twenty-four 
hours.  See  Footman.  Such  messengers  were  sent 
by  Joab  to  acquaint  David  with  the  fate  of  his  son  Ab- 
salom. Ahimaaz  went  with  such  speed  that  he  outran 
Cushi,  and  was  the  first  to  appear  before  the  king,  who 
sat  at  the  gate  of  Mahanaim,  anxiously  awaiting  tid- 
ings from  the  battle  (2  Kings  ix,  18).  The  common 
pace  of  travelling  in  the  East  is  very  slow.  Camels  gu 
little  more  than  two  miles  an  hour;  but  dromedaries 
are  often  used  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  messages  in 
haste,  especially  to  a  distance,  as  they  are  said  to  out- 
run the  swiftest  horses.  To  this  practice  Job  alludes 
when  he  says,  **  My  days  are  swifter  than  a  post*"  (ix, 
25).  Instead  of  passing  away  with  a  slowness  of  mo- 
tion like  that  of  a  caravan,  my  days  of  prosperity  have 
disappeared  with  a  swiftness  like  that  of  a  messenger 
canying  despatches. 

Messer,  Asa,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a  noted  American  edu- 
cator and  Baptist  minister,  was  bom  in  Methuen,  Mass., 
in  1769.  He  studied  at  Brown  University,  where  he 
graduated  in  1790.  The  next  year  he  became  a  tutor 
in  that  institution ;  a  professor  of  languages  in  1796. 
of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  in  1799,  and 
president  in  1802,  which  latter  position  he  held  until 
1826.  Having  been  licensed  in  1792,  and  ordained  in 
1801,  he  preached  occanonally,  both  while  professor  and 
president,  for  congregations  of  different  denominations. 
After  retiring  from  the  presidency,  he  was  elected  to 
several  dvU  offices  of  trust  by  the  citizens  of  Provi- 
dence. He  died  Oct.  11, 1886.  Dr.  Messer  published  a 
number  of  discourses  and  orations. — Sprague,  Annals  of 
the  A  mer.  Pu^,  vi,  826. 

Messer,  Leon,  also  called  Mestrb  Lbok,  Lbonr 
Hebrbo,  was  the  oldest  son  of  the  famous  statesman, 
philosopher,  theologian,  and  commentator,  Don  Isaac 
b.-Jehudah  Abrabanel  (q.v.),  whose  full  name  was  Don 
Jehuda  Leon  b.'Isaak  AbravaneL  He  is  better  known 
as  Leo  Hebneus,  Leon  Messer  was  bom  at  Lisbon 
near  the  dose  of  the  15th  century.  When  the  Jews 
were  expelled  from  Spain  in  1492,  he  accompanied  hi:* 
father  in  all  his  peregrinadons,  and  ffaudly  settled  at 
Genoa,  where  he  practiced  medicine  with  great  repute, 
for  which  cause  he  was  also  called  ^Medico  Hebreo." 
He  was  a  profound  philosopher,  and  an  excellent  poet. 
His  PhUography,  or  DicUoghi  di  Amore  (Rome,  1535; 
Venice,  1607),  contains  disquisitions  on  the  doctrines  of 
Neo-Platonism,  the  symbols  of  mythology,  the  Hebrew 
Kabala,  and  the  Arabian  philosophy.  It  exists  in  French, 
Spanish,  and  Latin  transladons,  all  made  in  ttie  16th 
century.  He  also  wrote  some  poems  in  honor  of  his  fa- 
ther, an  elegy'  on  his  death,  and  a  poem  of  180  stanzas 
descriptive  of  the  vicissitudes  of  his  life,  and  containing 
exhortations  to  his  son.  He  was  also  a  good  mathe- 
matician, and  an  amateur  in  music.  The  date  of  tiu 
death  is  not  knovm.  Comp.  FUrst,  BibUoth,  Jud,  ii,  t23(l 
sq. ;  lindo,  History  of  the  Jews  oj' Spain  and  PortHyal^ 
p.  268  sq. ;  Finn,  Sephardim,  p.  418 ;  Etheridge,  Introd, 
to  Hebr,  Lit,  p.  419  sq. ;  Da  Costa,  Israd  and  the  Gentiles^ 
p.  877 ;  Ueberweg,  History  of  Philosophy  (transL  by  C 
Morris,  N.  Y.  1872),  p.  428 ;  Mnnk,  Esquisse  historiqw  de 
la  philosophie  chez  les  Jmfs  (Germ.  transL  by  B.  Ifieer, 
Leipsic,  1852),  p.  37, 84  sq. ;  Zunz,  Literaturgtick,  d,  Sjfn^ 
agog,  Poesie,  p.  524;  Geschichte  und  Lileratur,  p.  250, 
316 ;  Ticknor,  Hist,  of  Spanish  Literature  (Am.  ed.),  iii, 
189, 190,  note ;  Jost,  Geschichte  d,  Jud,  u, «.  Seiten,  iii,  1 17 ; 
Griltz,  Gesch,  d,  Jud,  voL  viii ;  but  especially  Detitz!«ch's 
lucid  treatise  in  the  A.  B,  dL  Orients,  1840,  c  81  sq..  Let* 
der  Hebraer:  Charaderistik  seines  Ztitaiters,  seiner  JUck" 
tung  und  seiner  Werke,     (B.  P.) 
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Meaai'ali,  the  special  tide  of  the  Saviour  promised 
to  the  world  through  the  Jewish  race.  We  have  space 
Us  the  discussion  of  a  few  points  only  of  this  extensive 
theme,  in  treating  of  which  we  partly  avail  ourselves 
of  the  matter  furnished  in  Kitto*8  and  Smith's  Diction- 
aries.   See  Rkdkbmrr. 

L  Ofidal  Import  of  the  Name^—The  Hebrew  word 

n^OQ,  MoMki'tKh,  is  in  every  instance  of  its  use  (thir- 
ty-nine times)  rendered  in  the  Sept  by  the  suitable 
term  XpurroQ,  which  becomes  so  illustrious  in  the  N.  T. 
as  the  official  designation  of  the  IToly  Saviour.  It  is  a 
verbal  noun  (see  SimcMiis  Arcanuin  Form.  HAr,  Ling, 
p.  92  sq.),  derived  from  Hl^^,  and  has  much  the  same 
meaning  as  the  participle  n^I^JQ  (2  Sam.  iii,  89,  and  oc» 

caaionally  in  the  Pentateuch),  L  e.  i4  nomtedL  The  prev- 
alent and  all  bat  universal  (Isa.  xxi,  5  and  Jer.  xxii, 
14  being  perhaps  the  sole  exceptions)  sense  of  the  root 
TO^  points  to  the  consecration  of  objects  to  sacred 
purposes  by  means  of  anointing-oil.  Inanimate  objects 
(such  aa  the  tabernacle,  altar,  laver,  etc)  are  included 
under  the  use  of  the  verb ;  but  the  noun  H'^^iQ  is  ap^ 
plied  only  to  animate  objects.  There  is,  however,  some 
doobtasto2Sam.i,21^-.13&'a  n*^OQ  -^bs  b^lMlZ)  i:iQ 
—where,  according  to  some  (Maurer,  Gesenius,  Fllrst ;  see 
also  Com.  k  Lapide,  ad  loc),  the  phrase,  '*  not  anointed 
with  oil,"  is  applied  to  the  $hield  (comp.  Isa.  xxi,  5). 
The  majority  of  commentators  refer  it  to  Saul,  "  as  if 
he  had  not  been  anointed  with  oil."  So  the  A.  V.,  which 
seems  to  follow  the  Vulgate.  This  version,  however 
(gvaai  non  esaet  unctus  o^),  is  really  as  inexplicit  as 
^e  original,  admitting  the  application  of  "  ctnomted"  to 
either  the  king  or  his  shield.  This  double  sense  is 
avoided  by  the  Septuagint  (6i;p<cc  2aovA  oifx  ixpio^ 
iv  tXaiif),  which  assigns  the  anointing,  as  an  epithet,  to 
the  shield.  The  Taigum  of  Jonathan  refers  the  H'^IUQ 
to  Saul,  but  drops  the  n^;ative.  To  ua  the  unvarying 
use  of  the  word,  as  a  AtniMifi  epithet,  in  all  the  other 
(thirty-eight)  passages,  two  of  them  occurring  in  the 
very  context  of  the  disputed  place  (2  Sam.  i,  14, 16), 
settles  the  point  in  favor  of  our  A.  V.,  as  if  the  king  had 
fiiDen  OD  the  fatal  Held  of  Gilboa  like  one  of  the  com- 
mon soldiers,  **  not  as  one  who  had  been  anointed  with 
oiL"*    See  Axonrmo. 

The  official  persons  C*the  CJhrists  of  the  O.T.:"  Pe- 
lowne,  Coherence  of  0,  and  N,  TJ)  who  were  consecrated 
with  oil  were  priuts  (Exod.  xxviii,  41 ;  Levit.  iv,  8,  6, 
16 ;  Numb,  xxxv,  85),  kingt  (1  Sam.  ix,  16 ;  xah,  8 ;  2 
SafflL  xii,  7 ;  1  Kings  i,  84),  and  prophets  (1  Kings  xix, 
16).  The  great  Antitype,  the  Christ  of  the  N.  T.,  em- 
braced and  exhausted  in  himself  these  several  offices, 
which,  in  iact,  were  shadows  of  his  threefold  functions 
as  the  Ptopbet,  Priest,  and  King  of  his  people.  It  is  the 
pre-eminence  which  this  combination  of  anointed  of- 
tiees  gave  hioa  that  seems  to  be  pointed  at  in  Psa.  xlv, 
8,  where  the  great  Messiah  is  anointed  *^  above  his  fel- 
loKsf*  above  the  Christs  of  old,  whether  of  only  one 
function,  as  the  priest  Aaron,  or  the  prophet  Elisha,  or 
the  king  Soul ;  or  of  two  functions,  as  Melchizedek  the 
priest  and  kin^,  or  Moses  the  priest  and  prophet,  or  Da- 
rid  the  king  and  prophet  In  our  Saviour  Christ  is 
miqudy  found  the  triple  comprehension,  the  recapitu- 
lation in  binoaelf  of  the  three  offices  (see  Eusebius,  Hist. 
Ecde*.  i,  8,  voL  i,  p.  24,  by  Burton  [Oxon.  1848]).  But 
not  only  were  the  ancient  offices  typical,  the  material  of 
eoosecntion  faod  also  its  antitype  in  the  Holy  Ghost 
(Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Ctxtedu  lUian,  x,  99;  CaUch,  Nco^. 
p.  202, 206 ;  Basil,  contra  £unom,  v ;  Chrysostom  on  Psa. 
xlv;  Tbeodoiet,  Epit, dtrtn.  Decret,  xi,  p.  279 ;  Theophy- 
lact  on  Matt,  i ;  (Ecumenius  on  Rom.  i,  etc.).  The 
prophecy  of  Isa.  Ixi,  1  (<*The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  Jeho- 
rah  is  npoa  me,  because  Jehovah  hath  anointed  me") 
was  expressly  claimed  by  Jesus  for  fulfilment  in  the 
■ynagogne  at  Nazareth  (Luke  iv,  16-21)  on  his  return 
to  Galilee  **iu  ike  power  of  the  Spirit''  (ver.  14),  which 


he  hod  plenarily  received  at  his  recent  baptism  (ver.  1), 
and  by  which  he  was  subsequently  led  into  the  wil- 
derness (ver.  1).  This  anointing  of  our  Lord  to  his  Mes- 
sianic functions  is  referred  to  in  a  general  sense  in  such 
passages  as  Isa.  xi,  2  and  Acts  x,  88.  But  from  the 
more  specific  statement  of  Peter  (Acte  ii,  86),  it  would 
appear  that  it  was  not  before  his  resurrection  and  con- 
sequent ascension  that  Christ  was  fully  inducted  uito 
his  Messianic  dignities.  *'  He  was  anointed  to  his  pro- 
phetical office  at  his  baptism ;  but  thereby  rather  in- 
itiated to  be,  than  actually  made  Christ  and  Lord.  Unto 
these  two  offices  of  everlasting  Priest  and  everlasting 
King  he  was  not  actually  anointed,  or  fully  consecrated, 
until  his  resurrection  from  the  dead"  (dean  Jackson, 
Worhf  vii,  868).  As  often  as  the  evangelists  style  him 
Chriii  before  his  resurrection  from  the  dead,  it  is  by 
way  of  atUidpaiion  (t&te/.  p.  296).  On  this  point,  in- 
deed, the  grammatical  note  of  Gersdorf  {Sprachehar,  i, 
89, 272),  as  quoted  by  Winer  (Gram,  des  N,  T.  tprachid. 
iu,  18,  p.  107 ;  Clark,  p.  180),  is  interesting :  ^  The  four 
evangelists  almost  always  write  6  Xptoroi:  [the  ex- 
pected Messiah,  like  6  IpxofAtvoi:'},  while  Paul  and  Pe- 
ter employ  Xpiaroci  as  the  appellation  had  become 
more  of  a  proper  name  In  the  epistles  of  Paul  and  Pe- 
ter, however,  the  word  has  the  article  when  a  gov- 
erning noun  precedes"  (for  extremely  elaborate  tables, 
containing  every  combination-  of  the  sacred  names  of 
Christ  in  the  N.T.,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  last  edi- 
ti6n  of  bishop  Middleton*s  Doctrine  of  the  Greek  A  rtp- 
cle,  by  H.  J.  Rose,  RD.,  App.  ii,  p.  486-496).  Twice 
only  in  the  N.  T.  does  the  Hebrew  form  of  it  (Messias) 
occur,  in  John  i,  41  and  iv,  26 ;  and  twice  only  in  the 
O.T.  have  our  translators  retained  the  same  form  (Mes- 
siah), in  Dan.  ix,  25  and  26.  In  these  passages,  both  in 
the  Greek  of  the  evangelist  [Miooia{:,  or  (as  Griesbach 
preferred  to  read)  Me<riar,  more,  closely  like  the  orig- 
inal] and  in  the  Hebrew  of  the  prophet  [t|?*^^^],  there 
is  an  absence  of  the  article — the  word  having,  in  fact, 
grown  out  of  its  appellative  state,  which  so  often  occurs 
in  the  earlier  books,  into  a  proper  name ;  thus  resem- 
bling the  course  of  the  Xpurrog  of  the  Christian  Script- 
ures.   See  Christ. 

II.  The  gradual  Growth  of  the  Messianic  Recelaiion. 
— 1.  First  or  Patriarchal  Period. — (1.)  In  the  primeval 
promise  (Gen.  iii,  15)  lies  the  germ  of  a  universal  bless- 
ing. The  tempter  came  to  the  woman  in  the  guise  of  a 
serpent,  and  the  curse  thus  pronounced  has  a  reference 
both  to  the  serpent  which  was  the  instrument,  and  to 
the  tempter  that  employed  it;  to  the  natural  terror  and 
enmity  of  man  against  the  serpent,  and  to  the  conflict 
between  mankind  redeemed  by  Christ  its  Head,  and  Sa> 
tan  that  deceived  mankind.  Many  interpreters  would 
understand  by  the  seed  of  the  woman  the  Messiah  only: 
but  it  is  easier  to  think  with  Calvin  that  mankind,  after 
they  are  gathered  into  one  army  by  Jesus  the  Christ, 
the  Head  of  the  Church,  are  to  achieve  a  victory  over 
evil.  The  Messianic  character  of  this  prophecy  has 
been  much  questioned  by  those  who  see  in  the  history 
of  the  fall  nothing  but  a  fable :  to  those  who  accept  it 
as  true,  this  passage  is  the  primitive  germ  of  the  GospeL 
**  The  seed  of  the  woman,"  the  vagueness  and  obscurity 
of  which  phrase  was  so  suited  to  the  period  of  the  pro- 
tevangelium,  is  cleared  in  the  light  of  the  N.  T.  (see 
GaL  iv,  4,  where  the  ytvofuvov  Ik  yvpawoQ  explains 
the  original  n^^T).  The  deliverance  intimated  was  no 
doubt  understood  by  our  first  parents  to  be  universal, 
like  the  injury  sustained,  and  it  is  no  absurdity  to  sup- 
pose that  the  promise  was  cheiished  afterwards  by 
thoughtful  Gentiles  as  well  as  believing  Jews;  but  to 
the  latter  it  was  subsequently  shaped  into  increasing 
precision  by  supplementary  revelations,  while  to  the  for- 
mer it  never  lost  its  formal  vagueness  and  obscurity. 
The  O.  T.  gives  us  occasional  gleams  of  the  glorious  pri- 
meval light  as  it  struggle<l  with  the  gross  traditions  of 
the  heathen.  The  nearer  to  Israel  the  clearer  the  light ; 
as  in  the  cases  of  the  Abimelechs  (Gen.  xx,  6 :  xxvi, 
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28),  and  Melchizcdek  (Gen.  xiv,  19)t  and  Job  (xbc,  25), 
and  Balaam  (Numb,  xxiv,  17),  and  the  magi  (MatL  ii), 
and  the  Samaritan  woman  (John  iv,  26 ;  and  see,  on 
the  Christology  of  the  Samaritans,  Westcott's  Introduc- 
tion^ p.  148,  149).  But  even  at  a  distance  from  Israel 
the  light  still  flickered  to  the  last,  as  ^  the  unconscious 
prophecies  of  heathendom"  show,  as  archbishop  Trench 
happily  designates — though  in  a  somewhat  different 
sense — the  yearnings  of  the  Gentiles  after  a  deliverer 
{Uuhean  Lectures  for  1846 ;  see  also  bishop  Horsley's 
Dissert,  on  the  Messianic  Prophecies  dispersed  amonff  the 
Heathen,  in  Sermons,  ed.  1829,  ii,  263-818 ;  and  comp. 
Virgil's  well-known  eclogue  PoUio,  and  the  expectations 
mentioned  by  Suetonius,  Vit,  Vegpasioau  iv,  8,  and  Taci- 
tus, IlisU  V,  9, 18,  and  the  Sibylline  oracles,  discussed  by 
Horsley  [yi  sup^'],  with  a  strong  leaning  to  their  au- 
thenticity). See  below,  §  iv,  1  (8).  But  although  the 
promise  was  absolutely  indeiSnite  to  the  first  father  of 
man  (on  which  see  bishop  Horsley,  Sermon  xvi,  p.  284, 
285,  comp.  with  Faber's  Prophetical  Dissert,  vii,  4  and 
5),  additional  light  was  given,  after  the  deluge,  to  the 
second  father  of  the  human  race. 

(2.)  To  Noah  was  vouchsafed  a  special  reservation 
of  blessing  for  one  of  his  sons  in  preference  to  the  other 
two,  and — as  if  words  failed  him — ^he  exclaimed,  "Bless- 
ed be  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Shem  T*  (Gen.  ix,  26).  Not 
that  at  any  time  God  meant  to  coi^ne  a  monopoly  of 
blessing  to  the  individual  selected  as  the  special  depos- 
itary thereof.  In  the  present  instance  Japheth,  in  the 
next  verse,  is  associated  with  his  brother  for  at  least 
some  secondary  advantage :  **  God  shall  enlarge  Japheth, 
and  he  shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem."  Instead  of 
blessing  Shem,  as  he  had  cursed  Ganaan,  he  carries  np 
the  blessing  to  the  great  fountain  of  the  blessings  that 
were  to  follow  Shem. 

(8.)  The  principle  of  limitation  goes  on.  One  of 
Shem's  descendants  has  three  sons.  Only  one  of  these 
is  selected  as  the  peculiar  treasurer  of  the  divine  favor. 
But  not  for  himself  alone  was  Abraham  chosen.  As  in 
Shem's  instance,  so  here  again  Abraham  was  to  be  the 
centre  of  blessing  to  even  a  larger  scope.  More  than 
once  was  he  assured  of  this:  **In  thy  seed  ["in  thee," 
xii,  8]  shall  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed" 
(Gen.  xxii,  18).  The  Messianic  purport  of  this  repeated 
promise  cannot  be  doubted  after  Christ's  own  statement 
(John  viii,  56)  and  Paul's  comment  (Gal.  iii,  16).  The 
promise  is  still  indefinite,  but  it  tends  to  the  undomg 
of  the  curse  of  Adam  by  a  blessing  to  all  the  earth 
through  the  seed  of  Abraham,  as  death  had  come  on  the 
whole  earth  through  Adam.  When  our  Lord  says 
"  Your  father  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  my  day,  and  he 
saw  it  and  was  glad"  (John  viii,  56),  we  are  to  under- 
stand that  this  promise  of  a  real  blessing  and  restoration 
to  come  hereafter  was  understood  in  a  spiritual  sense,  as 
a  leading  back  to  Grod,  as  a  coming  nearer  to  him,  from 
whom  the  promise  came;  and  he  desired  with  hope  and 
rejoicing,  ("gestivit  cum  desiderio,"  Bengel)  to  behold 
the  day  of  iL 

(4.)  In  Abraham's  eon— the  father  of  twin  sons — 
we  meet  with  another  limitation;  Jacob  not  only  se- 
cures the  traditional  blessing  to  himself,  but  is  inspired 
to  concentrate  it  at  his  death  on  Judah,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  eleven  other  members  of  his  family.  "Ju- 
dah, thou  art  he  whom  thy  brothers  praise.  .  .  .  The 
sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Jndah,  nor  a  lawgiver  from 
between  his  feet,  until  Shiloh  come"  (Gen.  xlix,  8, 10; 
seePerowne'sJ5May,p.26,188;  Delitz8ch,adloc;  bishop 
Pearson,  Creed,  art  ii ;  Hengstenbeig,  ChristoL  i,  59, 60; 
Davison,  On  Prophecy,  p.  106 ;  Dollinger,  Gentile  and 
Jew  in  the  Courts  of  the  Ten^  of  Christ,  translated  by 
Darnell,  ii,  392.  Onkelos  and  Raschi,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  add,  make  Shiloh  here  to  refer  to  the  Messiah, 
as  do  D.  Kimchi  and  Abendana).  To  us  the  Messianic 
interpretation  of  the  passage  seems  to  be  called  for  by 
the  principle  of  periodical  limitation,  which  amounts  to 
a  law  in  the  Christological  Scriotorea.  We  accept  the 
condusioD,  therefore,  that  the  m*^ii  of  this  verse  is  the 


Dibl^^b,  «<  Prince  of  Peace,"  of  Isa.  ix,  5  [6] ;  and  the 

Dib^  HT, "  This  man  is  peace,"  of  Micah  v,  4 ;  and  the 

Dibuf  na^l,  "the  peace-speaker,"  of  Zech.  ix,  10;  and 
the  Eiptivti  fifiufv,  "our  peace,"  of  Paul,  Eph.  ii,  14— in 
a  wonl,  our  Messiah,  Jesus  Christ.  This,  then,  is  the 
first  case  in  which  the  promises  distinctly  centre  in  one 
person ;  and  he  is  to  be  the  man  of  peace ;  he  is  to  wield 
and  retain  the  government,  and  the  nations  shall  look 
up  to  him  and  obey  him.    See  Shiix>h. 

2.  Mosaic  Period. —  (1.)  The  next  passage  nsoally 
quoted  is  the  prophecy  of  Balaam  (Numb,  xxiv,  17-19). 
The  star  points  indeed  to  the  glory,  as  the  sceptre  de- 
notes the  power,  of  a  king.  Onkelos  and  Jonathan 
(pseudo)  see  here  the  Mesuah.  But  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  prophecy  is  not  fulfilled  in  David  (2  Sam. 
viii,  2, 14) ;  and  though  David  is  himself  a  type  of 
Christ,  the  direct  Messianic  application  of  this  place  is 
by  no  means  certain. 

(2.)  The  prophecy  of  Moses  (Deut  xviii,  18),  "I  will 
raise  them  up  a  prophet  from  among  their  brethren,  like 
unto  thee,  and  will  put  my  words  in  his  mouth ;  and  he 
shall  speak  unto  them  all  that  I  shall  command  him," 
claims  attention.  Does  this  refer  to  the  Mesriah  ?  The 
reference  to  Moses  in  John  v,  45-47 — "  He  wrote  of  me" 
— seems  to  point  to  this  passage;  for  it  is  a  cold  and 
forced  interpretation  to  refer  it  to  the  whole  types  and 
symbols  of  the  Mosaic  law.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
critics  would  fain  find  here  the  divine  institution  of  the 
whole  prophetic  order,  which,  if  not  here,  does  not  occur 
at  aU.  Hengstenberg  thinks  that  it  does  promise  that 
an  order  of  prophets  should  be  sent,  but  that  the  singa* 
lar  is  used  wiUi  direct  reference  to  the  greatest  of  the 
prophets,  Christ  himself,  without  whom  the  words  would 
not  have  been  fulfilled.  "  The  spirit  of  Christ  spoke  in 
the  prophets,  and  Christ  is  in  a  sense  the  only  pn^het" 
(1  Pet.  i,  11).  Jews  in  earlier  times  might  have  been 
excused  for  referring  the  words  to  this  or  that  present 
prophet ;  but  the  Jews  whom  the  Lord  rebukes  (John  v) 
were  inexcusable;  for,  having  the  words  before  them, 
and  the  works  of  Christ  as  well,  they  should  have  known 
that  no  prophet  had  so  fulfilled  the  words  as  he  had. 

(8.)  The  passages  in  the  Pentateuch  which  relate  to 
"  the  Angel  of  the  Lord"  have  been  thought  by  many 
to  bear  rderence  to  the  Messiah. 

3.  Period  of  David. — ^Here  another  advance  b  fomoHl 
in  prophetic  limitation.  Jacob  had  only  specified  the 
tribe,  now  the  particular  family  is  indicated  from 
which  Messiah  was  to  spring.  From  the  great  promise 
made  to  David  (2  Sam.  vii,  11-16),  and  so  frequently 
referred  to  afterwards  (1  Kings  xi,  34, 38 ;  Psa.  Ixxxix, 
30-37;  Isa.  Iv,  3;  Acts  xiii,  84),  and  described  by  the 
sweet  psalmist  oflsrad  himself  as  "  an  everlasting  cov- 
enant ordered  in  all  things,  and  sure"  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  5), 
arose  that  concentrated  expectation  of  the  Messiah  ex- 
pressed by  the  popular  phrase  Son  of  Damd,  of  which 
we  hear  so  much  in  the  N.  T.  (comp.  Matt,  ix,  27 ;  xii, 
23;  xxi,  9;  xxii,  42;  Mark  x,  47,  48;  xi,  10;  Lake  i, 
32;  xviii,  88,  39;  John  vii,  42;  Bom.  i,  3;  Bev.  xxii, 
16 ;  with  Jer.  xxiii,  5). 

In  the  promises  of  a  kingdom  to  David  and  his  hooae 
"  forever"  (2  Sam.  vii,  18),  there  is  more  than  could  be 
fulfilled  save  by  the  eternal  kingdom  in  which  that  of 
David  merged;  and  David's  last  words  dwell  on  thb 
promise  of  an  everlasting  throne  (2  Sam.  xxiii).  Pas- 
sages in  the  Psalms  are  numerous  which  are  applied  to 
the  Messiah  in  the  N.  T. :  such  are  Psa.  ii,  xvi,  xxii,  xl, 
ex.  Other  psalms  quoted  in  the  N.  T.  appear  to  refer 
to  the  actual  history  of  another  king;  but  only  those 
who  deny  the  existence  of  types  and  prophecy  will  con- 
sider this  as  an  evidence  against  an  ulterior  allusion  to 
Messiah ;  such  psalms  are  xlv,  Ixviii,  Ixix,  IxxiL  The 
advance  in  deamess  in  this  period  is  great.  The  name 
of  Anointed,  i.  e.  King,  comes  in,  and  the  Messiah  is  to 
come  of  the  lineage  of  David.  He  is  described  in  his 
exaltation,  with  his  great  kingdom  that  shall  be  spirit- 
ual rather  than  temporal  ( Psa.  ii,  xxi,  xl,  ex).     In 
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Other  places  he  is  seen  in  suffering  and  humiliation 
(FlBS.  xxii,  xvi,  xl). 

Having  now  confined  the  Messiah's  descent  to  the  fam- 
ily of  the  illustrious  king  who  was  *'  the  man  after  God's 
own  heart,''  prophecy  will  await  God's  own  express 
identification  of  the  individual  (see  it  given  in  MatL  iii, 
17;  xvii,5;  Marki,ll;  ix,7;  Lukeiii,22;  ix,85;  and 
referred  to  in  2  Pet  i,  17).  But  it  will  not  idly  wait. 
It  has  other  particulars  to  announce,  to  give  point  and 
precision  to  a  nation's  hopes. 

4.  Period  of  Prophetisuu — ^After  the  time  of  David 
the  predictaoiis  of  the  Messiah  ceased  for  a  time,  untU 
those  {Hophets  arose  whose  works  we  possess  in  the 
caoon  of  Scripture.  They  nowhere  give  us  an  exact  and 
complete  account  of  the  nature  of  the  Messiah ;  but  dif- 
foent  aspects  of  the  truth  are  produced  by  the  various 
needs  of  the  people,  and  so  they  are  led  to  speak  of  him 
now  as  a  Conqueror,  or  a  Judge,  or  a  Redeemer  from 
sin;  it  is  from  ^e  study  of  the  whole  of  them  that  we 
gain  a  dear  and  Complete  image  of  his  person  and  king- 
dom. This  third  period  lasts  from  the  reign  of  Uzziah 
to  the  Babylonian  captivity.  The  Messiah  is  a  King 
and  Ruler  of  David's  house,  who  shall  come  to  reform 
and  restore  the  Jewish  nation  and  purify  the  Church, 
as  in  Isa.  xi,  pl-lxvi.  The  blessings  of  the  restoration, 
however,  will  lot  be  confined  to  Jews;  the  heathen  are 
made  to  share  tl^em  fully  (Isa.  ii,  Ixvi).  Whatever  the- 
ories have  been  attempted  about  Isa.  liii,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  most  natural  is  the  received  interpre- 
tation that  it  refers  to  the  suffering  Redeemer ;  and  so 
in  the  N.  T.  it  is  always  considered  to  do.  The  passage  of 
Mic.  V,  2  (oomp.  Matt,  ii,  6)  left  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of 
the  Sanhedrim  as  to  the  birthplace  of  the  Messiah.  The 
lineage  of  David  is  again  alluded  to  in  Zech.  xti,  10-14. 
The  time  of  the  second  Temple  is  fixed  by  Hagg.  ii,  9 
for  Messiah's  coming;  and  the  coming  of  the  Forerun- 
ner and  of  the  Anointed  is  clearly  revealed  in  MaL  iii, 
l:iv,5^6. 

AH  the  more  important  events  of  the  coming  Re- 
deemer's life  and  death,  and  subsequent  kingdom  and 
exaltation,  were  foretold.  Bethlehem  was  to  be  his 
birthplace  (Mic.  v,  2 ;  oomp.  with  Matt,  ii,  1-6) ;  Galilee 
his  country  (Isa.  ix,  1,  2 ;  comp.  with  Matt,  iv,  14-16) ; 
a  virgin  his  mother  (Isa.  vii,  14;  comp.  with  Matt,  i, 
23);  he  was  to  preach  glad  tidings  to  the  meek  and  to 
bind  up  the  broken-hearted  (Isa.  Ixi,  I;  comp.  with 
Luke  iv,  17-21);  though  her  king,  he  was  to  come  to 
the  daughter  of  Zion,  just  and  having  salvation,  lowly 
and  riding  npon  an  ass,  and  upon  a  colt,  the  foal  of  an 
ass  (Zech.  ix,  9;  comp.  with  John  xii,  14, 15) ;  he  was 
CO  be  despised  and  rejected  of  men;  was  to  be  led  like 
a  lamb  to  the  slaughter  (Isa.  liii,  8, 7 ;  comp.  with  Psa. 
xxii,  6;  John  i,  11 ;  xviii,  40 ;  Mark  xiv,  61  and  xv,  5) ; 
his  garments  were  to  be  parted,  and  lots  cast  npon  bis 
vesture  (F)M.  xxii,  18;  oomp.  with  John  xix,  28,  24) ; 
his  hflnds  and  feet  were  to  be  pierced  (Psa.  xxii,  16; 
comp.  with  Luke  xxiii,  83,  and  John  xx,  25) ;  he  was  to 
have  vinegar  given  to  him  to  drink  (Psa.  Ixix,  21; 
oompw  with  Matt,  xxvii,  34, 88) ;  he  was  to  pour  out  his 
soul  onto  death ;  was  to  be  numbered  with  the  trans- 
gressors; and  his  grave,  though  intended  to  be  with 
wicked  men  (see  this  translation  in  Mason  and  Ber- 
nard's jETeir.  Gram,  ii,  805),  was  in  reality  destined  to  be 
with  a  rich  man  (Isa.  liii,  9;  comp.  with  Matt,  xxvii, 
57,  58) ;  his  sonl  was  not  to  be  left  in  hell,  nor  his  flesli 
to  see  corruption  (Pas.  xvi,  10 ;  oomp.  with  Acts  ii,  81, 
and  xiii,  84-^) ;  he  was  to  sit  on  the  right  hand  of  Je- 
hovah till  bis  foes  were  made  his  footstool  (Psa.  ex,  1 ; 
oomp.  with  1  Pet.  iii,  22;  Heb.  i,  8 ;  Mark  xvi,  19,  and 
1  Cor.  XV,  25) ;  his  kingdom  was  to  spread  until  ulti- 
mately **the  Idngdom  and  dominion,  and  the  gp:eatne8s 
of  the  kingdom  under  the  whole  heaven,  should  be  given 
to  the  saints  of  the  Most  High"  (Dan.  vii,  27 ;  see  Pe- 
rowne,  Coherence,  p.  29, 80).  Slight  as  is  this  sketch  of 
the  prophetic  announcements  with  which  God  was 
pleased  to  sustain  human  hope  amid  human  misery, 
^'as  a  light  that  shincth  in  a  dark  pUce"  (2  Pet.  i,  19), 


*'  shining  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day"  (Prov. 
iv,  18),  it  is  yet  enough  to  suggest  to  us  how  great  must 
have  been  the  longing  for  their  Deliverer  which  such 
persistent  and  progressive  promises  were  likely  to  ex- 
cite in  the  hearts  of  faithful  men  and  women. 

The  expectation  of  a  golden  age  that  should  return 
upon  the  earth  was,  as  we  have  seen,  common  in  hea- 
then nations  (Hesiod,  Works  and  Days,  p.  109;  Ovid, 
Mel,  i,  89;  Virgil,  £cl.  iv;  and  passages  in  Eusebius, 
TVeep.  Ev,  i,  7 ;  xii,  18).  It  was  doubtless  inspired  by 
some  light  that  had  reached  them  from  the  Jewish  rev- 
elation. This  hope  the  Jews  also  shared,  but  with  them 
it  was  associated  with  the  coming  of  a  particular  per- 
son, the  Messiah.  It  has  been  asserted  that  in  him  the 
Jews  looked  for  an  earthly  king,  and  that  the  existence 
of  the  hope  of  a  Messiah  may  thus  be  accounted  for  on 
natural  grounds  and  without  a  divine  revelation.  But 
the  prophecies  refute  this:  they  hold  out  not  a  King 
only,  but  a  Prophet  and  a  Priest,  whose  business  it  should 
be  to  set  the  people  free  from  sin,  and  to  teach  them  the 
ways  of  God,  as  in  Psa.  xxii,  xl,  ex ;  Isa.  ii,  xi,  liii.  In 
these  and  other  places,  too,  the  power  of  the  coming 
One  reaches  beyond  the  Jews  and  embraces  aU  the  Gen- 
tiles, which  is  contrary  to  the  exclusive  notions  of  Ju- 
daism. A  fair,  consideration  of  all  the  passages  will  con- 
vince us  that  the  growth  of  the  Messianic  idea  in  the 
prophecies  is  owing  to  revelation  from  God.  The  wit- 
ness of  the  N.  T.  to  the  O.-T.  prophecies  can  bear  na 
other  meaning;  it  is  summed  up  in  the  above-cited 
words  of  Peter  (2  Pet.  i,  19-21 ;  comp.  the  elaborate  es- 
say on  this  text  in  Knapp's  Opusculoj  vol.  i).  Our  Lord 
affirms  that  there  are  prophecies  of  the  Messiah  in  the 
O.  T.,  and  that  they  are  fulfilled  in  him  (l^Iatt.  xxvi,  54 ; 
Mark  ix,  12;  Luke  xviii,  31-88;  xxii,  87;  xxiv,  27; 
John  v,  89, 46).  The  apostles  preach  the  same  truth  in 
Acte  ii,  16, 25 ;  viii,  28-85 ;  x,  48 ;  xiii,  28, 82 ;  xxvi,  22, 
28 ;  1  Pet.  i,  11,  and  in  many  passages  of  PauL  Even 
if  internal  evidence  did  not  prove  that  the  prophecies 
were  much  more  than  vague  longings  after  better  times, 
the  N.  T.  proclaims  everywhere  that  although  the  Gos- 
pel was  the  sun,  and  O.-T.  prophecy'  the  dim  light  of  a 
candle,  yet  both  were  light,  and  both  assisted  those  who 
heeded  them  to  see  aright;  and  that  the  prophets  in- 
terpreted, not  the  private  longings  of  their  own  hearts, 
but  the  will  of  God,  in  speaking  as  they  did  (see  Knapp's 
Essay  for  this  explanation)  of  the  coming  kingdom. 

5.  The  period  after  the  close  of  the  canon  of  the  O.  T. 
is  known  to  us  in  a  great  measure  from  allusions  in  the 
K.  T.  to  the  expectation  of  the  Jews.  From  such  pas- 
sages as  Psa.  ii,  2,  6,  8 ;  Jer.  xxiii,  5,  6 ;  Zech.  ix,  9,  the 
Pharisees,  and  those  of  the  Jews  who  expected  the  Mes- 
siah at  all,  looked  for  a  temporal  prince  only.  The 
apostles  themselves  were  infected  with  this  opinion  till 
after  the  resurrection  (Matt,  xx,  20, 21 ;  Luke  xxiv,  21 ; 
Acts  i,  6).  Gleams  of  a  purer  faith  appear  (Luke  ii,  80 ; 
xxiii,  42 ;  John  iv,  25).  On  the  other  hand,  there  was 
a  sceptical  school  which  had  discarded  the  expectation 
altogether.  No  mention  of  the  Messiah  appears  in  the 
Book  of  Wisdom,  nor  in  the  writings  of  Philo ;  and  Jo- 
sephus  avoids  the  doctrine.  Intercourse  with  heathens 
had  made  some  Jews  ashamed  of  their  fathers'  faith. 

It  is  quite  consistent  with  the  prospects  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  prophecies  were  calculated  to  raise,  that 
we  are  informed  by  Luke  of  the  existence  of  what  seems 
to  have  been  a  considerable  number  of  persons  *'  that 
looked  for  redemption  in  Israel"  (ii,  88).  The  demean- 
or of  these  believers  was  exhibited  in  a  dose  and  con- 
scientious adherence  to  the  law  of  Moses,  which  was,  in 
its  statutes  and  ordinances,  at  once  the  rule  of  pious  life 
and  the  schoolmaster  to  guide  men  to  their  Messiah 
(Gal.  iii,  24).  As  examples  of  these  "just  and  devout" 
persons,  the  evangelist  presents  us  with  a  few  short  but 
beautiful  sketches  in  his  first  and  second  chapters.  Be- 
sides the  blessed  Mary  and  faithful  Joseph,  there  are 
Zacharias  and  Elisabeth,  Simeon  and  Anna — ^pictures 
of  holiness  to  be  met  with  among  men  and  women,  mar- 
ried and  unmarried,  whose  piety  was  strongly  toned 
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with  this  eminent  feature,  which  is  expressly  attribated 
to  one  of  them,  **  waiting  for  the  consolation  of  Israel** 
(comp.  Lulce  i,  6  with  ii,  25,  and  87,  88).     Such  hopes, 
stimtilated  by  a  profound  and  far-sighted  faith,  were 
exhibited  at  the  birth  and  infancy  of  the  Messiah  Jesus 
by  these  expectant  Jewi;  and  they  were  not  alone. 
Gentiles  displayed  a  not  less  marvellous  faith,  when 
^  the  wise  men  from  the  East'*  did  homage  to  the  liabe 
of  Bethlehem,  undeterred  by  the  disguise  of  humiliation 
with  which  the  Messiah's  glory  was  to  the  human  eye 
obscured  (Matt,  ii,  2,  1 1).     But  at  bis  death,  no  less 
than  at  his  birth,  under  a  still  darker  veil  of  ignominy, 
similar  acknowledgments  of  faith  in  his  Messiahship 
were  exhibited.    Mark  mentions  it  as  one  of  the  points 
in  the  character  of  Joseph  of  Arimathsa  that  he  "  wait- 
ed for  the  kingdom  of  God ;"  and  it  would  seem  that 
this  faith  urged  him  to  that  holy  "  boldness"  of  using 
his  influence  with  Pilate  to  rescue  the  bo<iy  of  Jesus, 
and  commit  it  to  an  honorable  tomb,  as  if  he  realized 
the  truth  of  Isaiah's  great  prophecy,  and  saw  in  the  Cru- 
cified no  less  than  the  Messiah  himself  (Mark  xv,  48).  To 
a  like  faith  must  be  imputed  the  remarkable  confession 
of  the  repentant  thief  upon  the  cross  (Luke  xxiii,  42) — 
a  faith  which  brought  even  the  Gentile  centurion  who 
superintended  the  execution  of  Jesus  to  the  conviction 
that  the  expiring  sufferer  was  not  only  innocent  (Luke 
xxiii,  47),  but  even  "the  Soi\  of  God**  (MatU  xxvii,  64, 
and  Mark  xv,  89).     This  conjunction  of  Gentile  faith 
with  that  of  Hebrews  is  most  interesting,  and,  indeed, 
oonsLBtent  with  the  progress  of  the  promise.     We  have 
seen  above  how,  in  the  earliest  stages  of  the  revelation, 
Gentile  interests  were  not  overlooked.     Abraham,  who 
saw  the  Messiah's  day  (John  viii,  56),  was  repeatedly 
assured  of  the  share  which  all  nations  were  destined  to 
have  in  the  blessings  of  his  death  (Gen.  xii,  8 ;  xxii,  18 ; 
Acts  iii,  25).    Nor  was  the  breadth  of  t^e  promise  after- 
wards narrowed.     Moses  called  "the  nations"  to  rejoice 
with  the  chosen  people  (Deut  xxxii,  48).    Isaiah  pro- 
claimed the  Messiah  expressly  as  "  the  light  of  the  Gen- 
tiles*' (xlii,  6 ;  xlix,  6) ;  Haggai  foretold  his  coming  as 
"  the  desire  of  all  nations"  (ii,  7) ;  and  when  he  came 
at  last,  holy  Simeon  inaugurated  his  life  on  earth  under 
the  title  of  "a  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles"  (Luke  ii, 
82).     When  his  Gospel  was  beginning  to  run  its  free 
course,  the  two  missionaries  for  the  heathen  quoted  this 
great  prophetic  note  as  the  warrant  of  their  ministry : 
"I  have  set  thee  to  be  a  light  of  the  Gentiles,  that  thou 
shouldest  be  for  salvation  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth" 
(Acts  xiii,  47).     Plain,  however,  as  was  the  general 
scope  of  the  Messianic  prophecies,  there  were  features 
in  it  which  the  Jewish  nation  failed  to  perceive.   Fram- 
ing their  ideal  not  so  much  from  their  Scriptures  as 
from  their  desires,  and  impatient  of  a  hated  heathen 
yoke,  they  longed  for  an  avenging  Messiah  who  should 
inflict  upon  their  oppresson  retaliation  for  many  wrongs. 
This  wish  colored  all  their  national  hopes;  and  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  by  the  student  of  the  Gospels,  on  which 
it  throws  much  light.     Not  only  was  the  more  religious 
dass,  such  as  Christ's  own  apostles  and  pupils,  affected 
by  this  thought  of  an  external  kingdom,  even  so  late  as 
his  kst  journey  to  Jerusalem  (Mark  x,  87) ;  but  the  un- 
discriminating  crowds,  who  would  have  forcibly  made 
him  king  (John  vi,  15) — so  strongly  did  his  miracles 
attest  his  Messianic  mission  even  in  their  view  (ver.  14) 
— and  who  afterwards  followed  him  to  the  capital  and 
shouted  hosannas  to  his  praise,  most  abruptly  withdrew 
their  popular  favor  from  him  and  joined  in  his  destruc- 
tion, because  he  gave  them  no  signs  of  an  earthly  em- 
pire or  of  political  emancipation.     Ch rist's  kingdom  was 
"not  of  this  world"  — a  proposition  which,  although 
containing  the  very  essence  of  Christianity,  offended  the 
Jewish  people  when  Jesus  presented  himself  as  their 
veritable  Messiah,  and  led  to  their  rejection  of  him. 
Moreover,  his  lowly  condition,  sufferings,  and  death, 
have  been  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  their  recog- 
nition of  him  ever  since.     See  Saviour. 

III.  Jewuh  Views  respecting  the  Messiah, — "  Even  in 


the  first  prediction  of  the  woman's  seed  bruising  the 
serpent's  head,  there  is  the  idea  of  a  painful  struggle 
and  of  a  victory,  which  leaves  the  mark  of  suffering 
upon  the  Conqueror"  (Smith's  Messianic  Prophecies  of 
Isaiah  [1862],  p.  164).  This  thought  has  tinged  the 
sentiments  of  all  orthodox  believera  since,  although  it 
has  often  been  obscured  by  the  brilliant  fancy  of  ambi- 
tion.   See  Son  of  Man. 

1.  EarUf  Jewish  Opinions, — The  portrait  of  an  af- 
flicted and  sulTering  Messiah  is  too  minutely  sketched 
by  the  Psalmist  (Psa.  xxii,  xlii,  xliii,  Ixix),  by  Isaiah 
(ch.  lUi),  by  Zechariah  (ch.  xi-xiii),  and  Daniel  (ix,  24- 
27),  to  be  ignored  even  by  reluctant  Jews;  and  strange 
is  the  embarrassment  observable  in  Talmudic  Judaism 
to  obviate  the  advantage  which  accrues  to  Christianity 
from  its  tenure  of  this  unpalatable  doctrine.     Long  ago 
did  Trypho,  Justin  Martyr's  Jew,  own  the  force  of  the 
prophetic  Scriptures,  which  delineated  Messiah  as  **  a 
man  of  sorrows"  (Justin.  DiaL  89).     In  later  times,  after 
the  Talmud  of  Babylon  (7th  century)  became  influen- 
tial, the  doctrine  of  two  Messiahs  was  held  among  the 
Jews.     For  several  centuries  it  was  their  current  belief 
that  Messiah  Ben-David  was  referred  to  in  all  the  proph- 
ecies which  spoke  of  glory  and  triumph,  while  on  Mes- 
siah Ben-Joseph  of  Ephraim  fell  aU  the  predicted  woes 
and  sufferings.     By  this  expedient  they  both  gratified 
their  traditional  idea  which  exonerated  their  chief  Mes- 
siah, of  David*s  illustrious  race,  from  all  humiliation, 
and  likewise  saved  their  nominid  deference  to  the  in- 
spired prophets  who  had  written  of  the  sorrows  of  Mes- 
siah.    (For  a  popular  sketch  of  this  opinion  of  two 
Messiahs,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Smith's  sermons  On 
the  Messianic  Prophecies  of  Isaiah^  p.  177-181 ;  see  alscj 
Buxtorf's  I^exicon  Talmud,  s.  v.  m013,  p.  1126,  1127, 
and  a.  v.  D^b'^S^lK;  Eisenmenger's  Entdecldes  Juden- 
thum,  u,  720-760;  btho*8  Lexicon  Rabbm,}  Schotlgen, 
Hora  Heb,  et  RaJbbin,  ii,  1-778.)     All  the  references  to 
a  suffering  Messiah  made  by  great  writers^  such  as  Ra- 
shi,  Ibn-Esra,  and  D.  Kimchi,  are  to  "Messiah  Ben^o- 
seph ;"  whUe  of  the  more  than  seventy  quotations  cited 
by  Buxtorf  from  the  Targums,  including  Oukelos,  not 
one  refers  to  the  Messiah  as  suffering.    This  early  Tar- 
gumistic  literature  (as  distinguished  from  the  latter  Bab- 
binical)  dwells  on  the  glories,  triumphs,  and  power  of  a 
conquering  Messiah.     However  absurd  this  distortion 
was,  it  was  yet  felt  to  be  too  great  a  homage  to  the 
plain  interpretation  of  the  prophetic  Scriptures  as  given 
by  Christian  writers,  who  showed  to  the  votaries  of  the 
Talmud  that  their  eariier  anthon  had  applied  to  the 
Son  of  David  the  very  passages  which  they  were  for  re- 
ferring to  the  Son  of  Joseph.    From  the  tenth  and  elev- 
enth centuries,  therefore,  other  interpretations  have 
been  sought  for.    Maimonides  omits  the  whole  story  of 
Messiah  Ben-Joseph  in  his  account  of  the  Messiah ;  sec 
Pococke,  Append,  on  Malachi,     The  Messiah  has  been 
vfithdraum  altogether  from  the  reach  of  all  predicted  suf- 
ferings.   Such  passages  as  Isa.  liii,  have  been  and  still 
are  applied  to  some  persecuted  servant  of  God,  Jeremi- 
ah especially,  or  to  the  aggregate  Jewish  nation.    This 
anti-Messianic  exegesis  is  prevalent  among  the  Neolo- 
gians  of  Germany  and  France,  and  their  "free-hand- 
ling" disciples  of  the  English  school  (see  Dr.  Rowland 
Williams,  lilssays  and  Reviews,  p.  71-75  [edit.  2]).    Thus 
Jewish  sentiment  has  either  reverted  to  that  low  stand- 
ard of  mere  worldly  expectation  which  recognises  no 
humiliation  in  Messiah,  but  only  a  career  of  unmixed 
triumph  and  glory,  or  else  has  collapsed  in  a  disappoint- 
ment and  despair  which  forbid  all  speculation  of  a 
Messiah  whatever  (  Eisenmenger,  Entdeches  Judenth.  i, 
677).    Jewish  dfespair  does  not  often  resolve  itself  into 
Christian  hope.     Here  and  there  affecting  instances 
of  the  genuine  change  occur,  such  as  the  two  men- 
tioned by  bishop  Thirlwall  {Rqdy  to  Dr,  W,^s  eamestlg 
respectful  letter,  p.  78) ;  in  the  second  of  which— that  of 
Isaac  da  Costa — conversion  arose  fh>m  his  thoughtful 
reflections  on  the  present  dipporsion  of  the  Jei\*ish  race 
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for  iu  idns.  HU  acceptance  of  Jesus  as  the  Meflsiah 
wived  all  enigmas  to  him,  and  enabled  him  to  esti- 
mate the  impurtance  of  such  prophetic  promises  as  are 
yet  unfoltiUed  to  Israel.     But  the  normal  state  of  Jew- 

• 

i«h  Messianic  opinion  is  that  sickness  of  heart  which 
comes  from  deferred  hopes.  This  despair  produces  an 
abasement  of  faith  and  a  lowering  of  religious  tone,  or 
else  finds  occasional  relief  in  looking  out  after  pretended 
Messiahs.  Upwards  of  thirty  cases  of  these  have  deluded 
the  nation  in  its  scattered  state  since  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  See  Messiahs,  Falsb.  The  havoc  of  life 
and  reputation  caused  by  these  attempts  has  tended 
more  than  any  thing  else  to  the  discouragement  of  Mes> 
sianic  hopes  among  the  modem  Jews.  Foremost  in  the 
unhappy  catalogue  of  these  fanatics  stands  the  formi- 
liable  rebellion  under  Bar-€kx;heba,  in  the  2d  century. 
Kabbi  Akiba, "  the  second  Moses,"  the  great  light  of  the 
day  in  Jewtyy  declared  before  the  Sanhedrim  that  Bar- 
Cocheba  was  the  Messiah.  Rabbi  Jochanan  alone  made 
opposition,  and  said,  **  Grass,  O  Akiba,  will  grow  out  of 
tby  jaws,  and  yet  the  Son  of  David  not  have  come." 
We  know  not  what  was  the  fate  of  Bar-Cocheba  (or 
liar-Coseba,  **the  son  of  lying,"  as  his  disappointed 
dupes  at  length  called  him),  but  the  gray-headed  Akiba 
was  taken  by  the  Romans  and  executed.  More  are  said 
to  have  perished  in  this  attempt  than  in  the  previous 
war  of  Titus.  Embarrassing  as  all  these  failures  are  to 
the  Jews^  they  only  add  one  more  to  the  many  proofi)  of 
the  Messiahsbip  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  who  expressly 
foretold  these  delusions  of  "false  Christs"  (Matt,  xxiv, 
24;  Mark  xiii,  22),  as  one  class  of  retributions  which 
sbooM  avenge  on  Israel  the  guilt  of  his  own  rejection. 
Not  only,  however,  from  the  lowliness  and  suffering  of 
the  Christian  Messiah,  but  in  a  still  greater  degree  from 
litB  exalted  character,  there  arises  a  difficulty  of  faith 
to  the  Jewish  objection.  The  divinity  of  nature  which 
Jcsos  daimed  is  perhaps  the  greatest  doctrinal  obstacle 
to  bis  reception  among  the  Jewsi  See  Gfrdrer,  Geteh, 
d,  UrckHsterUAums  (SUittg.  1888) ;  Solani,  Croycmees 
Mttnamquia  (Strasb.  1864).    See  Son  of  God. 

2.  Modem  Jaoith  Views, — l*he  hope  of  a  Messiah — 
the  bounteous  benefactor  and  inaugurator  of  a  glorious 
reign  oa  earth,  firmly  establishing  forever  and  ever  the 
greatness  of  Abraham's  descendants — had  prevailed  even 
among  the  children  of  Israel,  but  it  required  the  days 
<if  trial  and  tribulation,  such  as  came  in  the  days  of  the 
exile,  to  create  a  yearning  for  the  appearance  of  the 
King,  the  Conqueror,  the  God  of  Israel.  Within  the 
domains  of  a  foreign  ruler,  and  subject  to  his  rule,  the 
Messiah  became  an  ever-present  being  to  the  thoughts 
and  to  the  visions  of  the  Jews;  and  vet  when  at  last 
the  Son  of  man  came  to  his  own,  his  own  knew  him  not. 
But  though  they  rejected  him  of  whom  Moses  and  the 
pKophets  wrote,  the  faith  in  a  Restorer  of  Israel  for  many 
centuries  continued  to  knit  together  the  nation  in  their 
dispersed  condition.  Of  late  only  a  change  has  come 
over  them,  and  the  Jewish  camp  may  be  truly  said  to 
have  divided  into  three  distinct  branches:  (1)  the  ex- 
treme right,  (2)  the  extreme  left,  and  (8)  the  centre. 

(1)  The  Jews  belonging  to  the  first  class  are  those 
who  remain  either  (a)  orthodox  in  their  adherence  to 
the  liberal  interpretation  of  the  Bible  and  tradition,  or 
(6)  who,  though  accepting  both  Bible  and  tradition,  fa- 
vor a  liberal  construction  of  the  traditional  usages.  This 
class  of  Jews  continue  to  look  for  a  personal  reign  of 
Ueasiab,  and  their  restoration  to  the  land  of  their  fore- 
ISithenL  Their  number  is  daily  decreasing,  however, 
and  the  time  promises  to  be  soon  when  they  shall  be 
ooonied  among  the  things  that  were. 

(2)  To  the  second  class  belong  those  Jews  generally 
denominated  Reformed,  They  would  sweep  away  Tal- 
modism  and  the  ceremonial  law,  claiming  a  complete 
emancipation  from  religious  thraldom  as  their  indefeasi- 
ble right.  They  question  the  propriety  of  interpreting 
the  prophets  as  predicting  a  personal  Messiah,  and  deny 
the  posnbility  of  a  restoration  of  Israel  as  a  nation  of 
pcditical  entity.    In  1840  they  for  the  first  time  gave 


public  expression  to  their  belief  in  a  meeting  at  Frank- 
fort, when  they  declared  that  "a  Messiah  who  is  to  lead 
back  to  Palestine  is  neither  expected  nor  desired  by  the 
associated,  and  they  acknowledge  that  alone  to  be  their 
country  to  which  they  belong  by  birth  or  civil  relation." 
In  1869  a  meeting  of  the  educated  Jews  of  Germany 
was  held  in  the  city  of  Leipsic,  at  which  eighty-four 
different  Jewish  congregations  were  represented.  Twen- 
ty-four of  the  attendants  were  rabbis  of  high  repute ; 
the  lay  memben  men  who  had  secured  the  highest 
places  in  the  gift  of  the  nation,  among  them  the  late 
Dr.  FUrst,  then  professor  at  the  University  of  Leipsic, 
the  learned  Lazarus,  of  the  University  of  Berlin,  etc. 
In  1840  the  gathering  had  been  composed  of  a  handful 
of  rationalistic  Jews ;  in  1869  the  meeting  at  Leipsic  was 
attended  by  Israel's  ablest  and  most  devoted  adherents. 
Yet  these  men  rejected  the  belief  in  Israel's  restoration, 
and  passed  the  following  resolution:  ** Those  portions 
of  our  prayen  which  refer  to  the  re-establishment  of  the 
annual  sacrifices  at  the  Messianic  period,  or  to  the  return 
of  the  Jews  to  Jerusalem,  must  be  modified."  How 
widespread  the  opinion  represented  at  this  meeting 
may  be  best  judged  if  such  a  conservative  journal  as  the 
London  Jetcuh  Chronicle  is  led  to  comment  that  "  Al- 
though every  Jew  is  bound  to  believe  in  a  Messiah,  the 
question  whether  that  expression  indicates  a  person  or 
a  time,  and  whether  he  or  it  has  arrived  or  not,  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  Talmud,  an  open  question." 

(8)  The  main  portion  of  modem  Judaism  consists  of 
the  moderate  party,  embracing  those  Jews  who  seek  to 
develop  a  higher  spirituality  from  the  old  form  of  Ju- 
daism. With  them  the  ceremonial  law  is  valuable  onlv 
as  a  hedge  to  keep  the  people  apart  from  other  forms  of 
religion  till  the  times  are  fulfilled.  Like  Kimchi,  Abra- 
banel,  and  other  Jewish  commentators,  they  spply  the 
oracle  in  Isa.  xi,  1-10  to  the  age  of  the  Messiah,  whoee 
advent  they  place  at  the  very  time  when  the  finaJ  gath- 
ering of  the  Jewish  people  is  to  be  accomplished.  "  The 
one,"  says  the  Rev.  Prof.  Marks  {Jfviih  Messfngtr^ 
January,  1872),  "is  to  be  immediately  consequent  upon 
the  other;  or,  rather,  they  are  prophesied  as  sj'nchro- 
nons  events."  Denying  the  accuracy  of  Christian  in- 
terpretation, which  refers  the  11th  chapter  to  the  first, 
and  the  12th  chapter  to  the  coming  of  Christ  in  the 
final  day,  they  insist  that  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  teach 
only  one  Messianic  appearance,  and  that  chapter  11  war^ 
rants  no  distinction  in  point  of  time  between  *Hhe  clear- 
ly-defined occurrences  which  are  to  mark  Messiah's  ad- 
vent;" "  and,"  continues  Prof. Marks,  "so  far  from  repre- 
senting the  complete  regeneration  of  the  moral  world  as 
the  result  of  many  centuries  after  the  promised  Messiah 
shall  have  appeared,  the  prophet  of  the  text  mentions 
the  universal  peace  emd  harmony  thai  shall  prevail^  as 
well  as  the  mgathermg  of  the  dispersed  ofjvdah  and  of 
Israelf  as  the  especial  events  which  are  to  characterize 
the  inauguration  of  the  Messianic  age.  The  promised 
regenerator  of  mankind  is  to  be  knotcn  by  the  accomplish- 
ment  of  these  his  appointed  tasks;  and  no  one,  according 
to  the  Jewish  view  of  prophetic  Scripture,  is  entitled  to 
the  name  of  *  the  Mesriah'  who  does  not  vindicate  his 
claim  to  that  high  ofiice  by  means  of  the  fulfilment  of 
the  conditions  which  the  word  of  inspiration  has  as- 
signed to  his  coming." 

As  is  well  known,  the  Jews  looked  for  a  Mesdah  in 
the  days  of  our  Saviour.  For  centuries  after  the  whole 
nation  was  incessantly  on  the  watch :  their  prosperity 
seemed  the  harbinger  of  his  coming;  their  darkest  ca- 
lamities, they  believed,  gathered  them  only  to  display, 
with  the  force  of  stronger  contrast,  the  mercy  of  their 
God  and  the  glorj'  of  their  Redeemer.  Calculation  upon 
calculation  failed,  until  at  last,  their  courage  threaten- 
ing desertion,  the  rabbinical  interdict  was  sent  forth  to  re- 
press the  dangerous  curiosity  which,  often  baffled,  would 
still  penetrate  the  secrets  of  futurity.  "  Cursed  is  he 
who  calculates  the  time  of  the  Messiah's  coming*'  was 
the  daily  message  to  the  faithful  of  the  synagogue ;  and 
at  last  it  w&s  declared  that  **Ko  indication  is  giv(u 
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with  regard  to  the  particular  epoch  at  which  the  proph- 
ecy of  the  11th  chapter  (of  Isaiah)  is  to  be  accom- 
plished," but  that  the  inspired  messenger  of  God  has 
furnished  means  of  determining  by  the  evidence  of  our 
senses  the  dtstmctive  signs  by  which  the  advent  of  the 
Messiah  is  to  be  marked,  viz.  (1)  the  arrival  of  the 
golden  age  (ver.  7,  8,  9) ;  (2)  the  rallying  of  the  nations, 
unsought  and  uninvited,  around  the  Messianic  banner 
(ver.  10) ;  aad  (8)  the  second  ingathering  of  the  whole 
of  the  Jewish  people,  including  the  tribes  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin,  as  well  as  those  which  composed  the  kingdom 
of  Samaria,  and  are  popularly  spoken  of  as  '*  the  lost 
tribes"  (ver.  11  and  12.  Compare  on  this  point  Lindo, 
The  Conciliator  of  R,  Manasseh  ben^Israel  [Lond.  1842, 
2  vols.  8vo],  ii,  148).  "  As  Jews,  we,"  they  say, "  main- 
tain that  the  promised  Messiah  has  not  yet  appeared, 
and  that  the  world  has  never  witnessed  such  a  moral 
picture  as  the  prophets  predict  of  the  Messianic  age." 
And  yet  they  are  obliged  themselves  to  confess  that 
*'  Varioits  opinions  prevail  [among  them]  with  respect 
to  what  is  to  be  precisely  understood  by  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah,  Some  hold  that  it  implies  the  birth  of  a  par- 
ticular personage ;  others,  that  it  describes  the  conjunc- 
tion of  certain  events  which  are  to  act  with  extraordi- 
nary moral  power  on  the  world  at  large.  But  what  it 
does  especially  behoove  us  to  bear  in  mind  is,  first,  that 
the  prophets  identify  the  Messianic  advent  with  an  age 
when  brute  force  shall  have  come  to  an  end,  when  war- 
fare and  strife  shall  have  disappeared  from  the  earth, 
and  when  love  shall  have  become  the  sole  governing 
principle  of  humanity;  and,  secondly,  that  this  impor- 
tant work  of  the  regeneration  of  mankind  is  to  be 
brought  about  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  Jewish 
people,  \fnot  by  some  remarkable  individual  bom  of  that 
race" 

Jesus  the  Christ  they  refuse  to  recognise  as  that "  re- 
markable individual,"  '*  because,"  as  one  of  their  number 
has  declared,  "  we  do  not  find  tn  the  present  compara' 
lively  imperfect  sl^tge  of  human  progress  the  reaUzation 
of  that  blessed  condition  of  mankind  which  the  prophet 
Isaiah  associates  with  the  mra  when  Messiah  is  to  ap- 
pear* And  as  our  Hebrew  Scr^Hures  speak  of  one 
Messianic  advent  only,  and  not  of  two  advents  (even 
those  in  the  synagogue  who  speak  of  a  Messiah  from 
the  house  of  Joseph  concurrently  with  one  from  the 
house  of  David  make  their  advent  synchronous) ;  and 
as  the  inspired  Book  does  not  preach  Messiahs  kingdom 
as  a  matter  of  faith,  but  distinctly  identifies  it  toith  mat- 
ters of  fact  which  are  to  be  made  evident  to  the  senses, 
we  dir^  to  the  plain  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  text 
of  the  Bible,  and  we  dwy  thai  Messiah  has  yet  appeared, 
and  upon  the  following  grounds :  First.  Because  of  the 
three  distinctive  facts  which  the  inspired  seer  of  Judah 
inseparably  connects  with  the  advent  of  the  Messiah, 
viz.  the  cessation  of  war  and  the  uninterrupted  reign  of 
peace,  the  prevalence  of  a  perfect  concord  of  opinion  on 
all  matters  bearing  upon  the  worship  of  the  one  and 
only  God,  and  the  ingathering  of  the  remnant  of  Judah 
and  of  the  dispersed  ten  tribes  of  Israel — not  one  has, 
up  to  the  present  time,  been  accomplished.  Second. 
We  dissent  from  the  proposition  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
is  the  Messiah  announced  by  the  prophets,  because  the 
Church  which  he  founded,  and  which  his  successors  de- 
veloped, has  offered,  during  a  succession  of  centuries,  a 
most  singular  contrast  to  what  is  described  by  the  He- 
brew Scriptures  as  the  immediate  consequence  of  Mes- 
siah's advent,  and  of  his  glorious  kingdom.  The  prophet 
Isaiah  declares  that  when  the  Messiah  appears,  peace, 
love,  and  union  will  be  permanently  established;  and 
every  candid  man  must  admit  that  the  world  has  not 
yet  realized  the  accomplishment  of  this  prophecy. 
Again,  in  the  days  of  Messiah,  all  men,  as  Scripture 
saith, '  are  to  serve  God  with  one  accord ;'  and  yet  it  is 
very  certain  that  since  the  appearance  of  him  whom  our 
Christian  brethren  believe  to  be  Messiah,  mankind  has 
been  split  into  more  hostile  divisions  on  the  grounds  of 
religious  belief,  and  more  antagonistic  sects  have  sprung 


up,  than  in  any  historic  age  before  Christianity  was 
preached."  For  the  articles  of  confession,  see  the  arti- 
cle Judaism,  iv,  1057,  coL  1  (9  and  12),  1058,  and  espe- 
cially those  portions  in  Conservative  and  Reformed  Ju- 
daism; also  Restoration  of  the  Jews. 

IV.  Proof  of  the  Messiahsh^  of  Jesus, — ^This  discus- 
sion resolves  itself  into  two  questions.  See  Jesus 
Christ. 

1.  The  promised  Messiah  has  already  eome^  To  prove 
this  assertion,  we  shall  confine  our  remarics  to  three 
prophecies.    (1.)  The  first  is  the  passage  above  com- 
mented on,  occurring  in  Gen.  xlix,  8, 10,  where  Jacob  is 
giving  his  sons  his  parting  benediction,  etc.     When  he 
comes  to  Judah,  he  says :  "  The  sceptre  shall  not  de- 
part from  Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver  from  between  his  feet, 
until  Shiloh  come ;  and  unto  him  shall  the  obedience 
of  the  people  be."    It  is  evident  that  by  Judah  is  here 
meant,  not  the  person,  but  the  tribe ;  for  Judah  died 
in  Egypt,  without  any  pre-eminence.    By  sceptre  and 
lawgiver  are  obviously  intended  the  legislative  and  rul- 
ing power,  which  did,  in  the  course  of  time,  commence 
in  David,  and  which  for  centuries  afterwards  was  con- 
tinued in  his  descendants.    Whatever  variety  the  fonn 
of  government — ^wheth«r  monarchical  or  aiistocratical — 
might  have  assumed,  the  law  and  polity  were  still  the 
same.    This  prediction  all  the  ancient  Jews  referred  to 
the  Messiah.    Ben-Uzziel  renders  it,  ^  Until  the  time 
when  the  king  Messiah  shall  come."    The  Targrnn  of 
Onkeloe  speaks  to  the  same  effect,  and  that  of  Jerusa- 
lem paraphrases  it  thus :  ^  Kings  shall  not  cease  from 
the  bouse  of  Judah,  nor  doctors  that  teach  the  law 
from  his  children,  until  that  the  king  Messiah  do  otmie, 
whose  the  kingdom  is;  and  all  nations  of  the  earth 
shall  be  subject  unto  him."    Now  that  the  sceptre  has 
departed  from  Judah,  and,  consequently,  that  the  Mes- 
siah has  come,  we  aigue  from  the  acknowledgmente  of 
some  most  learned  Jews  themselves.   Kimchi  thus  com- 
ments on  Hosea:  '*  These  are  the  days  of  our  captiv- 
ity, wherein  we  have  neither  king  nor  prince  in  Inad ; 
but  we  are  in  the  power  of  the  Gentiles,  and  under  their 
kings  and  princes."    Again,  Abarband,  commenting  on 
Isa.  liii,  says  that  it  is  a  great  part  of  their  misery 
in  their  captivity  that  they  have  neither  kingdom  nor 
rule,  nor  a  sceptre  of  judgment !    The  precise  time 
when  all  authority  departed  ficom  Judah  ia  disputed. 
Some  date  its  departure  from  the  time  when  Heiod,  an 
Idnmaean,  set  aside  the  Maccabees  and  Sanhedrim. 
Thereupon  the  Jews  are  said  to  have  shaved  their 
heads,  put  on  sackcloth,  and  cried, "  Woe  to  us,  because 
the  sceptre  is  departed  from  Judah,  and  a  lawgiver  from 
beneath  his  feet !"     Others  think  that  it  was  when 
Vespasian  and  Titus  destroyed  Jerusalem  and  the  Tem- 
ple that  the  Jews  lost  the  last  vestige  of  authority. 
If,  therefore,  the  sceptre  has  departed  from  Judah — and 
who  can  question  it  who  looks  at  the  broken-up,  scat- 
tered, and  lost  state  of  that  tribe  for  ages?— the  conclu- 
sion is  clearly  irresistible  that  the  Mesmah  must  Aars 
lor^  since  come  !    To  avoid  the  force  of  this  conclusion 
the  Jews  now  say  that  the  O^^,  she'bet,  which  we  ren- 
der sceptre,  may  be  translated  rod,  and  metaphorically 
signifies,  in  the  above  passage,  affliction.     That  the 
word  cannot  bear  this  meaning  here  is  evident,  because, 
for  a  long  while  after  the  prophecy  was  uttered,  espe- 
cially in  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon,  the  tribe  of 
Judah  was  in  a  most  prosperous  stete.    See  Sceptbk. 

(2.)  The  next  proof  that  the  Messiah  has  long  since 
come  we  adduce  from  Dan.  ix,  25, 26, 27.  It  is  evident 
that  the  true  Messiah  is  here  spoken  of.  He  is  twice 
designated  by  the  very  name.  If  we  consider  what  the 
work  is  which  he  is  here  said  to  accomplish,  we  ahall 
have  a  full  confirmation  of  this.  Who  but  he  coold 
finish  and  take  away  transgression,  make  reconciliation 
for  iniquity,  bring  in  everlasting  righteousness,  seal  up 
the  vision  and  prophecy,  confirm  the  covenants  with 
many,  and  cause  to  cease  the  sacrifice  and  oblation? 
Indeed,  there  is  a  saying  extant  in  the  Tahnud,  as  the 
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tradition  of  fonner  times, "  In  Daniel  ift  delivered  to  as 
the  end  of  the  Messiab,'*  i.  e.  the  term  wherein  he  ought 
to  oome,  as  it  is  explained  by  Jarchi.  Grotias  {De  Ve- 
riiat,  v)  q)eak8  of  a  Jew,  R.,Berachia,  who  lived  fifty 
years  before  our  Lord,  and  who  declared  that  the  time 
fixed  by  Daniel  could  not  go  beyond  fifty  years  I  If 
then  it  be  the  true  Messiah  who  is  described  in  the 
above  prophecy,  it  remains  for  us  to  see  how  the  time 
predicted  for  his  conung  has  long  since  tranqured.  This 
is  expressly  said  to  be  seventy  weeks  from  the  going 
Ibrth  of  the  commandment  to  restore  and  build  Jerusa- 
lem. That  by  seventy  weeks  are  to  be  understood  sev- 
enty 83vens  of  years,  a  day  being  put  for  a  year,  and 
a  wee  c  for  seven  years,  making  up  490  years,  is  allowed 
by  Kimchi,  Jarchi,  rabbi  Saadias,  and  other  learned 
Jewa^  as  well  as  by  many  Christian  commentators.  It 
is  dear  that  these  seventy  weeks  cannot  consiBt  of 
weeks  of  days,  for  all  put  together  make  but  one  year, 
four  months,  and  odd  days— a  space  of  time  too  short  to 
crowd  ao  many  various  events  into  as  are  here  specified; 
nor  can  any  such  time  be  assigned  between  the  two  cap- 
thitiea,  wherein  like  events  did  happen  (see  Prideaux, 
C0imeeL  lib.  v,  pt.  1).  This  period  of  time  then  must 
have  long  nnee  elapsed,  whether  we  date  its  commence- 
ment frmn  the  first  decree  of  Gyrus  (£zra  i,  1,  2),  the 
second  of  Darius  Hystaspes  (vi,  15),  or  that  of  Arta- 
xerxes  (viii,  1).  See  Grotius,  De  Veritat,  v ;  Josephus, 
WoTy  vii,  IS^  18.    See  Seventy  Weeks. 

(db)  We  can  only  barely  allude  to  one  remarkable 
prediction  more,  which  fixes  the  time  of  the  Messiah's 
advent,  viz.  Hag.  ii,  7-9 :  **  I  will  shake  all  nations,  and 
the  desire  of  all  nations  shall  oome :  and  I  will  fill  this 
house  with  glory,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts*  The  silver 
is  mine,  and  the  gold  is  mine,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts. 
The  glory  of  this  latter  house  shall  be  greater  than  of 
the  former,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts.''  The  glory  here 
spc^en  of  wmst  be  in  reference  to  the  Messiah,  or  on 
some  other  account.  It  could  not  have  been  said  that 
the  second  Temple  exceeded  in  glory  the  former  one ; 
for  in  many  particulars,  according  to  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  Jews  themselves,  it  was  far  inferior,  both  as 
a  building  (Em  iii,  8, 12)  and  in  respect  of  the  sym- 
bols and  tokens  of  God's  special  favor  being  wanting 
(see  Kimchi  and  R.  Salomon  on  Hag.  i,  8).  The  prom- 
ised glory,  therefore,  must  refer  to  the  coming  and 
presence  of  him  who  was  promised  to  the  world  before 
there  was  any  nation  of  the  Jews  \  and  who  u  aptiy 
called  the  *^Detire  of  all  naium$J*  This  view  is  amp- 
ly confirmed  by  the  (»ophet  Malachi  (iii,  1).  Since, 
then,  the  very  Temple  into  which  the  Sa\'iour  was  to 
enter  has  for  ages  been  de8tro3red.  He  musty  if  the  integ- 
rity of  this  prophecy  be  preserved,  have  come.  Nor  is 
the  force  of  this  passage  for  our  present  purpose  greatly 
duninished  if  we  take  the  interpretation  of  many,  that 
iTHTsn, "  desire,"  here,  being  fem.,  cannot  directly  refer 
to  the  Messiah  personaUy ;  for  in  any  case  the  prophecy 
refen  to  some  glorification,  at  the  time  future,  of  the 
then  existing  Temple ;  and  as  that  Temple  has  now  ut- 
tedy  passed  away,  its  fulfilment  cannot  be  looked  for 
unda  any  Messiah  yet  to  come.    See  Desire. 

That  there  was,  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's  birth,  a 
great  expectation  of  the  Messiah,  both  among  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  may  be  seen  from  three  celebrated  historians, 
as  well  as  from  the  sacred  Scriptures.  Tacitus  (Hiet.  c. 
13)  says:  ''Pluribua  persuasio  inerat,  antiquis  saoerdo- 
tiun  liteiaris  contineri,  eo  ipso  tempore  fore  ut  valesce- 
ret  Oriem,  profectique  Judmi  rerum  potirentur."  Again, 
Soetonios  (in  Vetpat.  4)  says :  ^  Percrebruerat  Oriente 
t4ito  vetua  et  constans  opinio,  esse  in  fatis  ut  eo  tempore 
Jodfti  profecti  rerum  potirentur."  Josephus,  not  being 
abk  to  find  any  calculation  by  which  to  protract  the 
geiMrsl  expectation  of  the  Messiah,  applies  it  in  the  fol- 
lowing words  to  Vespasian  ( FTor,  vii,  81) :  **That  which 
ehiefly  excited  the  Jews  to  war  was  an  ambiguous 
prophecy,  which  was  also  found  in  the  sacred  books, 
Abat  at  that  time  some  one  within  t)ieir  country  should 


arise  who  would  obtain  the  empire  of  the  whole  world." 
We  are,  moreover,  informed  again  by  Suetonius  (Oetav, 
94),  that,  upon  the  conception  of  Augustus,  it  was  gen- 
erally thought  that  Nature  was  then  in  labor  to  bring 
forth  a  king  who  would  rule  the  Romans.  Some  sup- 
pose that  the  words  of  Virgil  {Edog.  iv)  point  at  our 
Saviour,  but  they  were  intended  by  him  to  apply  to 
the  ^n  of  Pollio.  We  may  just  add  that  as  there  was 
a  general  expectation  of  the  Messiah  at  this  time,  so 
there  were  many  impostors  who  drew  after  them  many 
followers  (Josephus,  AtU,  xx,  2,  6 ;  War^  Ivii,  81).  See 
also  a  full  account  of  the  false  Ghrists  who  appeared  hy 
John  k  Lent,  Schediagm,  c.  2;  Maimonides,  Ep,  ad  Ju- 
dtJBos  MargiUeiues;  Christ  propheffles  of  such  persons 
(Matt,  xxiv,  24,  29). 

2.  The  limits  of  this  article  will  admit  of  our  only 
touching  upon  the  proofs  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and 
none  other,  is  the  very  Messiah  that  was  to  come.  (1.) 
What  was  predicted  of  the  Messiah  was  fulfilled  in  Je- 
sus. Was  the  Messiah  to  be  of  the  seed  of  the  woman 
(Gen.  iii,  15),  and  this  woman  a  virgin  ?  (Isa.  vii,  14). 
So  we  are  told  (GaL  iv,  4;  Matt,  i,  18,  and  22,  23)  that 
Jesus  was  made  of  a  woman,  and  bom  of  a  virgin.  Was 
it  predicted  that  he  (Messiah)  should  be  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  of  the  family  of  Jesse,  and  of  the  house  of  David  ? 
(Mic.  V,  2;  Gen.  xlix,  10;  Isa.  xi,  10;  Jer.  xxiii,  6). 
This  was  fulfilled  in  Jesus  (Luke  i,  27,  89;  Matt,  i,  1). 
See  Gem JSALOOY  of  Christ.  (2.)  If  the  Messiah  was 
to  be  a  prophet  like  unto  Moses,  so  was  Jesus  abo  (Isa. 
xviii;  John  vi,  14).  If  the  Messiah  was  to  appear  in 
the  second  Temple,  so  did  Jesus  (Hag.  ii,  7,  9;  John 
xviii,  20).  (8.)  The  Messiah  was  to  work  miracles  (Isa. 
XXXV,  5,  6;  oomp.  Matt,  xi,  4,  5).  See  Miracle. 
(4.)  If  the  Messiah  was  to  suffer  and  die  (Isa.  liii),  we 
find  that  Jesus  died  in  the  same  manner,  at  the  very 
time,  and  under  the  identical  circumstances,  which  were 
predicted  of  him.  The  very  man  who  betrayed  him, 
the  price  for  which  he  was  sold,  the  indignities  he  vras 
to  receive  in  his  last  moments,  the  parting  of  his  gar- 
ments, and  his  last  words,  etc,  were  all  foretold  of  the 
Messiah,  and  accomplished  in  Jesus!  (6.)  Was  the  • 
Messiah  to  rise  from  the  dead  ?  So  did  Jesus.  How 
stupendous  and  adorable  is  the  providence  of  God,  who, 
through  so  many  apparent  cMitingencies,  brought  such 
things  to  pass !  See  Kidder,  Demotutration  of  the  Me*' 
siah  (Lond.  1726,  foL) ;  Olearius,  Jeaue  d,  wahre  MeanoM 
(Leips.  1714, 1787);  WGaw^MetgiahekipofJetua  {Wtae^ 
burton  Lect.  1852) ;  Black,  Memahe  and  anti'Memahe 
(Lond.  1858) ;  Browne,  Messiah  as  foretold  and  expected 
(Lond.  1862) ;  Higginson,  Hebrew  Messiamc  Hope  and 
Christian  SeaUiy  (Lond.  1871).  Comp.  also  Malcohn's 
Theological  Index,  s.  v. ;  Volbeding's  Index  Programma- 
turn,  p.  88  sq. ;  Hase's  Ldten  Jesu^  p.  86 ;  and  Danz, 
Wdrterbuchy  p.  855  sq.     See  Christolooy. 

MESSIAHS,  False.  Jesus  warned  his  disciples 
that  false  Christs  should  arise  (Matt,  xxiv,  24),  and  the 
event  has  verified  the  prediction.  No  less  than  twenty- 
four  such  impostors  have  been  enumerated  as  having 
appeared  in  difierent  places  and  at  different  times;  and 
even  this  does  not  exhaust  the  list*  One  by  the  name 
of  Simeon  was  the  first  of  any  note  who  made  a  noise  in 
the  world.  Being  dissatisfied  with  the  state  of  things 
under  Hadrian,  he  set  himself  up  as  the  head  of  the  Jew- 
ish nation,  and  proclaimed  himself  their  long-expected 
Messiah.  He  was  one  of  those  banditti  that  infested  ^ 
Judea,  and  committed  all  kinds  of  violence  against  the 
Romans;  and  had  become  so  powerful  that  he  was  chos- 
en king  of  the  Jews,  and  by  them  acknowledged  their 
Messiah.  However, to  facilitate  the  success  of  this  bold 
enterprise,  he  assumed  the  name  of  Bar-Cocheba  (q.  v.), 
alluding  to  the  star  foretold  by  Balaam;  for  he  pre- 
tended to  be  the  star  sent  bv  heaven  to  restore  bis  na- 
tioa  to  its  ancient  liberty  and  glory.  This  epithet  was 
changed  by  his  enemies  into  that  of  Bar-Cozeba,  L  e. 
son  if  a  lie.  He  chose  a  forerunner,  raised  an  army, 
was  anointed  king,  coined  money  inscribed  with  his 
own  name,  and  proclaimed  himself  Messiah  and  prince 
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of  the  Jovish  nation.  Hadrian  raised  an  army,  and  sent 
it  against  him:  he  retired  into  a  town  called  Bitber, 
where  he  was  besieged.  Bar-Cocheba  seems  to  have 
been  kUletl  in  the  siege,  the  city  was  taken,  and  a  dread- 
ful liavoc  succeeded.  The  Jews  themselves  allow  that 
during  this  short  war  against  the  Romans  in  defence  of 
this  false  Messiah  they  lost  five  or  six  hundred  thousand 
souls.  This  was  in  the  first  half  of  the  2d  centur}\  Jnthe 
reign  of  Theodosius  the  Younger,  A.D.  434,  another  im- 
postor arose,  called  Motes  Cret^tuis,  He  pretended  to 
be  a  second  Moses,  sent  to  deliver  the  Jews  who  dwelt 
in  Crete,  and  promised  to  divide  the  sea  and  give  them 
a  safe  passage  through  it.  Their  delurion  proved  so 
strong  and  universal  that  they  neglected  their  lands, 
houses,  and  other  concerns,  and  took  only  so  much  with 
them  as  they  could  conveniently  carry.  On  the  day 
appointed,  this  false  Moses,  having  led  them  to  the 
top  of  a  rock,  men,  women,  and  children  threw  them- 
selves headlong  down  into  the  sea,  without  the  least 
hesitation  or  reluctance,  till  so  great  a  number  of  them 
were  drowned  as  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  rest,  and  make 
them  sensible  of  the  cheat  They  then  began  to  look 
for  their  pretended  leader,  but  he  had  disappeared,  and 
escaped  out  of  their  hands. 

In  the  reign  of  Justin,  about  A.D.  520,  another  im- 
postor appeared,  who  called  himself  the  son  of  Moses. 
His  name  was  Dttnaem.  He  entwed  into  a  city  of  Ara- 
bia Felix,  and  there  he  greatly  oppressed  the  Christians : 
but  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  put  to  death  by  Elesban, 
an  Ethiopian  general.  The  Jews  and  Samaritans  re- 
belled against  the  emperor  Justinian,  A.D.  529,  and  set 
up  one  Julian  for  their  king,  and  accounted  him  the 
Messiah.  The  emperor  sent  an  army  against  them, 
killed  great  numbers  of  them,  took  their  pretended  Mes- 
siah prisoner,  and  immediately  put  him  to  death.  In 
the  time  of  Leo  the  Isanrian,  about  A.D.  721,  arose  an- 
other false  Messiah  in  Spain:  his  name  was  Sertmu. 
He  drew  great  numbers  after  him,  to  their  no  small  loss 
and  disappointment;  but  all  his  pretensions  came  to 
nothing. 

The  12th  century  was  particularly  fruitful  in  pro- 
ducing Messiahs.  About  1187  there  appeared  one  in 
France,  who  was  put  to  death,  and  numbers  of  those 
who  followed  him.  In  A.D.  1138  the  Persians  were  dis- 
turbed with  a  Jew  who  called  himself  the  Messiah. 
He  collected  a  vast  army ;  but  he,  too,  was  put  to  death, 
and  his  followers  were  treated  with  great  inhumanity. 
A  false  Messiah  stirred  up  the  Jews  at  Cordova,  in  Spain, 
A.D.  1157.  The  wiser  and  better  part  looked  upon  him 
as  a  madman,  but  the  great  body  of  the  Jewish  na- 
tion believed  in  him.  On  this  occasion  nearly  all  the 
Jews  in  Spain  were  destroyed.  Another  false  Messiah 
who  arose  in  the  kingdom  of  Fez,  A.D.  1167,  under  the 
name  of  David  Alrui  (Alroy),  brought  great  troubles 
and  persecutions  upon  the  Jews  that  were  scattered 
throughout  that  country.  Disraeli  has  taken  this  his- 
torical event  as  the  plot  of  his  A  Iroy.  In  the  same  year 
an  Arabian  professed  to  be  the  Messiah,  and  pretended 
to  work  miracles.  When  search  was  made  for  him,  his 
followers  fied,  and  he  was  brought  before  the  Arabian 
king.  Being  questioned  by  him,  he  replied  that  he  was 
a  prophet  sent  from  God.  The  king  then  asked  him 
what  sign  he  could  show  to  confirm  his  mission.  ^  Cut 
off  my  head,**  said  he, "  and  I  will  return  to  life  again." 
The  king  took  him  at  his  word,  promising  to  believe  him 
if  his  prediction  was  accomplished.  The  poor  wretch, 
however,  never  came  to  life  again,  and  the  cheat  was 
sufiiciently  discovered.  Those  who  had  been  deluded 
by  him  were  grievoudy  punished,  and  the  narion  was 
condemned  to  a  very  heavy  fine.  Not  long  after  this,  a 
Jew  who  dwdt  beyond  the  Euphrates  called  himself  the 
Messiah,  and  drew  vast  multitudes  of  people  about  him. 
He  gave  this  for  a  sign  of  it,  that  he  had  been  leprous, 
and  had  been  cured  in  the  course  of  one  night  He,  like 
the  rest,  perished,  and  brought  great  persecution  on  his 
countrymen.  A  magician  and  false  Christ  arose  in  Per- 
sia, A.D.  1174,  who  seduced  many  of  the  common  peo- 


ple, and  brought  the  Jews  into  great  tribulation  (see 
Maimonides,  Kpistol,  ad  Judmot  m  MastiUa  agentet). 
Another  of  these  impostors,  a  great  cabaliat,  aroae,  A.D. 
1 176,  in  Moravia,  who  was  called  David  A  Imauer*  He 
pretended  he  could  make  himself  invisible ;  but  he  wis 
soon  taken  and  put  to  death,  and  a  heavy  fine  laid  upon 
the  Jews.  A  famous  cheat  and  rebel  exerted  himself  in 
Persia,  A.D.  1 199,  called  David  el^David,  He  was  a  man 
of  learning,  a  great  magician,  and  pretended  to  be  the 
Messiah.  He  raised  an  army  against  the  king,  but  was 
taken  and  imprisoned;  and,  having  made  his  eecape, 
was  afterwards  retaken  and  beheaded.  Vast  numbers 
of  the  Jews  were  butchered  for  taking  part  with  this 
impostor. 

In  the  18th  and  14th  centuries  the  Messiah  imposi- 
tion had  come  to  a  comparative  stand-still.     It  is  true 
the  most  learned  of  the  rabbis,  the  celebrated  Saadia, 
Abraham  Ibn-Chija,  Nachman,  and  Gersoni,  had  taken 
upon  themselves  to  calculate  the  time  of  the  actual 
coming  of  the  veritable  deliverer,  and  had  fixed  upon 
1858  as  the  Messiah  year;  but  no  one  came  fannrd 
and  sought  to  impose  himself  upon  the  waiting  multi- 
tude.    Towards  the  close  of  the  15th  century,  however, 
the  opportunity  was  renewed  by  the  terrible  fiite  of  the 
Jews,  especially  in  the  Iberian  peninsula,  where  for  io 
many  years  they  had  enjoyed  a  haven  of  rest.    On  the 
Continent  the  Jews  had  suffered  from  the  very  start  of 
the  Crusading  movement,  but  in  the  Iberian  peninsula 
they  had  found  a  pleasant  home  and  a  quiet  retreat,  fre- 
quently even  positions  of  power  and  of  honor.     Gndt- 
ally,  however,  their  position  was  undermined.     Fint 
the  Church  of  Bome  trained  men  as  polemics  ^g^fai**- 
the  Jews.    Later  it  was  determined  to  make  converts 
of  them  at  any  price,  and  if  they  could  not  be  secured 
peacefully,  to  subject  them  to  bloody  persecution.    This 
policy  was  inaugurated  at  Seville  in  1391-92,  and  soon 
spread  over  the  peninsula.    Escape  was  difficult,  uid,  if 
made,  hardly  augured  a  brighter  future  in  other  lands; 
and  thus  reasoning,  they  remained,  and  some  200,000 
Jews  were  made  to  accept  baptism  at  the  point  of  tho 
sword.     This  event  forms  the  saddest  tuming-prant  in 
Jewish  histoT}'.    Persecution  upon  persecution  followed. 
The  Jew,  finding  no  alternative,  was  forced  to  play  the 
part  of  the  hypocrite,  and,  while  pressing  the  croas  to 
his  lips,  vowed  in  hb  heart  more  faithful  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  Israel.    The  gloomiest  day  came  with  the 
date  of  America's  discovery.     The  year  that  shed  new 
light  upon  Europe  shrouded  the  Jew  in  darkness,  and 
forms  at  the  same  time  the  grandest  and  the  most  melan- 
choly hour  of  modem  history.    But  though  at  first  many 
had  been  made  converts  in  the  hours  of  oppresrion,  they 
gradually  came  to  believe  in  the  vital  truths  of  Christi- 
anity ;  and  though  the  examples  before  theni  were  not 
promotive  of  a  true  Christian  life,  the  fact  that  no  de- 
liverer had  come  to  Israel  in  the  most  trying  hoar 
made  them  not  only  faint  but  wavering,  and  there 
seemed  danger  that,  if  not  soon  inspired  with  new  hope, 
the  last  day  had  come  for  the  Jewish  race.     There  re- 
mained, it  is  true,  a  small  remnant  that  had  continued 
thus  far  in  open  defiance  to  all  demands  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  valiantly  contended  for  liberty  of  conscience. 
But  e^en  these  successive  trials  had  broken  their  cour- 
age, and  had  robbed  them  of  the  prospect  of  a  more  au- 
spicious future.    Not  only  the  uneducated,  but  even  the 
learned  and  the  devoted,  were  yielding  up  the  knig 
cherished  Messianic  hope,  as  a  sweet  dream,  an   idle 
fancy,  which  lacked  all  chance  of  reality.    The  Jewish 
race,  they  declared,  was  bom  to  suffer  forever,  and  the 
day  would  never  come  for  deliverance  finom  oppression ; 
never  should  they  see  a  day  of  freedom  and  indepen- 
dence.   This  hopeless  and  hapless  condition  of  his  coun- 
trymen determined  the  leamed  Jewish  rabbi  Abrabanel 
(q.  V.)  to  employ  his  pen  in  defence  of  the  0.-T.  Script- 
ures, and  of  Jewish  interpretation.    Aware  that  if  this 
spirit  of  discontent  and  unbelief  were  suffered  to  grow  it 
would  result  in  the  ultimate  defunction  of  the  Jewish 
ranks,  he  essayed  to  combat  it  by  inspiring  them  anew 
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with  the  pTospiects  of  an  early  delivery  from  oppression, 
aud  the  dawn  of  a  happy  change.  Though  hoary  with 
age,  he  wrote  with  trembling  hands  book  after  boolc  to 
explain  the  principal  Messianic  passages  of  the  O.  T., 
especially  those  of  Daniel,  and  argued  that  Israel  could 
aifely  depend  upon  a  ^orious  future,  and  that  the  day 
<tf  the  Messiah  was  near  at  hand.  He  even  went  so  far 
as  to  determine  the  date,  and  fixed  upon  1503  as  the 
year  of  their  delivery.  As  a  leader  in  Israel,  Abraba- 
iiel's  word  commanded  attention,  and  the  wretched  peo- 
|de  were  encouraged  to  take  new  hope. 

At  such  a  moment  there  was  room  for  imposition,  and 
it  came  immediately  with  the  very  opening  of  the  16th 
century.  Enthusiasts  declared  that  the  time  had  ar- 
rived for  removal  to  the  Holy  Land,  to  anticipate  the 
ihange  so  near  at  hand.  One  German  rabbi,  Ascher 
LiUnmlein  (or  Lilmmlin),  a  resident  within  the  Austrian 
dominions,  actually  gave  himself  out  as  the  foreruimer 
of  the  approaching  Messiah,  and,  as  pseudo-John,  about 
A.D.  1502,  called  the  people  to  repentance,  and  urged  an 
immediate  removal  to  the  East.  He  pulled  down  his  own 
hoaw,  presaging  that  by  another  year  he  and  his  breth- 
ren who  would  follow  him  should  live  in  peace  under  the 
reign  of  the  **  King  of  the  Jews."  Lftmmlein  lived  near 
Venice,  but  his  admonitions  travelled  all  through  Ger- 
many, Italy,  Spain,  and  France.  Everywhere  his  cause 
made  converts;  even  Christians  are  said  to  have  be- 
lieved in  his  mission  (see  Griitz,  Getch.  d.  Juden,  ix,  248). 
Bat  the  prophet  died  suddenly,  and  all  hopes  lay  pros- 
trate in  the  dust.  The  agony  of  the  people,  so  basely 
deceived,  lacks  description.  A  few  flocked  to  the  cross 
uf  Christ,  and  in  this  their  most  trying  hour  declared 
that  Jesus  was  the  Christ;  but  the  greater  number,  with 
that  stubbonmess  characteristic  of  the  Shemitic  race, 
yet  refused  to  look  for  help  from  the  great  Physician. 

The  Messiah-hope  still  lingered,  however  faintly,  in 
the  heart  of  the  Jew,  particularly  in  the  Iberian  penin- 
sula, where  he  now  suffered  most;  and  it  was  not  long 
before  a  new  impostor  arose  to  abuse  the  confidence  of 
his  much  dejected  brethren.  This  time  the  pretender 
|)layed  his  part  more  acutely,  and  it  was  some  time  be- 
lure  his  deception  was  discovered.  During  the  eventful 
reign  of  Charles  Y  a  person  suddenly  turned  up  at  the 
court  of  the  king  of  Portugal,  who,  calling  himself  Da- 
rid  Reubem,  declared  that  he  had  come  from  India  as 
ambassador  of  his  brother,  the  king  of  the  Jews,  to 
propose  an  alliance  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land 
from  the  Mussulman.  He  had  so  carefully  prepared 
himself  for  his  rdle  that  he  appeared  natural,  and  his 
story  apparently  bore  truth  upon  its  face.  He  readily 
found  friends  both  among  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  he 
was  favorably  received  wherever  he  went  To  persuade 
the  Iberian  government  of  the  verity  of  his  mission,  he 
had  brought  papers  confirming  his  claims;  and  he  kept 
at  such  a  respectful  distance  from  the  Jews  that  they 
became  doubly  anxious  to  approach  him.  Those  who 
had  been  foreibly  converted  to  Christianity  fairly  wor- 
shipped the  ground  he  had  stood  upon;  and  great  was 
the  joy  among  the  Jews  of  Italy  when  David  found  favor 
in  the  eyes  of  Clement  YII  (1523-84),  and  gained  dis- 
tinctions at  the  papal  court.  In  the  midst  of  his  successes 
he  was  joined  by  one  Solomon  Mokho  (q.  v.),  a  Portu- 
guese New-Christian,  who  openly  apostatized  to  Juda- 
ism, and  set  up  as  the  prophet  of  the  movement.  He  sub- 
mitted to  circumcision,  and  in  many  other  ways  sought 
to  prove  his  sincerity.  At  first  he  travelled  with  David, 
but,  anxious  to  visit  the  Holy  Land,  he  parted  with  the 
prince  and  set  out  for  the  East  On  his  return  he  visited 
Clement  YII,  and  found  even  greater  favor  with  the  pope 
than  David.  Indeed,  Molcho  enjoyed  dementis  protec- 
tion thereafter,  and,  though  an  apostate,  he  was  suffered 
to  pour  out  his  apocalyptic  rhapsodies  without  restraint. 
But  he  finally  came  to  a  woful  end.  He  had  met  David 
again,  and  together  they  had  gone  to  liatbbon,  the  seat 
itf  Charies  Y,  to  convert  the  emperor.  Charles  was  hard- 
hearted, and  both  David  and  Solomon  were  thrown  into 
prison;  the  former  escaping,  we  hardly  know  how,  the 


latter  expiating  his  daring  at  the  stake.  This  put  an 
end  to  the  Messiah  promises  of  the  16th  century. 

In  the  17th  century  the  first  false  Christ  arose  in  the 
East  Indies,  A.D.  1616,  and  was  largely  followed  by  the 
Portuguese  Jews  who  are  scattered  over  that  country. 
Another  in  the  Low  Countries  declared  himself  to  be  the 
Messiah  of  tho  family  of  David,  and  of  the  line  of  Na- 
than, A.D.  1624.  He  promised  to  destroy  Rome,  and  to 
overthrow  the  kingdom  of  Antichrist  and  the  Turkish 
empire. 

The  year  1666  was  a  year  of  great  expectation,  and 
some  wonderful  thing  was  looked  for  by  many..  This 
was  a  fit  time  for  an  impostor  to  set  up,  and  accordingly 
lying  reports  were  carried  about  It  was  said  that 
great  multitudes  marched  from  unknown  parts  to  the 
remote  deserts  of  Arabia,  and  they  were  supposed  to  be 
the  ten  tribes  of  Israel,  who  had  been  dispersed  for  many 
ages;  that  a  ship  bad  arrived  in  the  north  part  of  Scot- 
land with  sails  aud  cordage  of  silk ;  that  the  mariners 
spoke  nothing  but  Hebrew ;  that  on  the  sails  was  this 
motto,  ^  The  Twelve  Tribes  of  Israel."  The  auspicious 
moment,  was  embraced  to  advantage  by  one  Sabbathai 
Zebi  (q.  v.),  the  greatest  of  all  Jewish  pretenders,  who 
made  a  great  noise,  and  gained  a  great  number  of  profr* 
elytea.  He  was  bom  at  Aleppo,  and  imposed  on  the 
Jews  for  a  considerable  time  with  great  success  as  ^  King 
of  the  kings  of  the  earth ;"  but  when  the  Turkish  gov- 
ernment, under  whose  protection  he  lived,  questioned 
his  wholesome  influence  on  the  people,  he  forsook  the 
Jews  and  turned  Mohammedan  for  the  sake  of  saving  Us 
life,  which  he  believed  in  danger-^  presentiment  that 
proved  but  too  true,  for  he  was  finally  beheaded.  Sab- 
bathai  Zebi's  influence  is  still  incalculable ;  he  demands 
so  much  notice  at  our  hands  that  we  refer  our  readers 
to  the  special  article  under  his  name.  Sufiice  it  to  say 
here  that  this  man  formed  a  considerable  sect,  which — 
notwithstanding  that  the  conduct  of  its  founder  might, 
one  would  suppose,  have  disabused  the  most  blind  and 
fanatic  enthusiasm^long  existed,  and  still  continues  to 
exist. 

Another  false  Christ  that  made  any  oonsiderablemum- 
ber  of  converts  was  one  rabbi  Mordeoai,  a  Jew  of 
Germany :  he  appeared  A.D.  1682.  It  was  not  long  be- 
fore he  was  found  out  to  be  an  impostor,  and  was  obliged 
to  flee  from  Italy  to  Poland  to  save  his  life :  what  be- 
came of  him  afterwards  does  not  seem  to  be  recorded. 
About  the  middle  of  the  ^th  century  an  extraordinary 
adventurer,  named  Frank,  by  birth  a  Polish  Jew,  and  by 
profession,  in  his  younger  days,  a  distiller  of  brandy, 
suddenly  came  to  the  front,  and  revived  the  expiring 
Sabbathaic  party  \}y  the  propagation  of  a  new  creed, 
which  leaned  towards  Christianity,  while  it  was  really 
neither  that  nor  Judaism.  This  lofty  eclectic  rejected 
the  Talmud,  but  insisted  on  a  hidden  sense  in  the  Script- 
ures; He  admitted  the  trinity  and  the  incarnation  of 
the  Deity,  but  preserved  an  artful  ambiguity  as  to  the 
person  in  whom  the  Deity  was  incarnate.  He  was  him- 
self a  believer  in  Sabbathai  Zebi,  and  yet  he  dared  not  to 
speak  out  against  Christ;  consequently  he  preferred  to 
leave  the  question  unsettled,  until  his  connection  with 
the  Christian  world  seemed  to  demand  a  more  decided 
confession,  when  he  openly  embraced  Christianity  as  a 
member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  In  his  last 
years  he  flourished  as  "  baron^VFrank,  and  his  followers 
dared  even  to  presume  that  he  was  of  royal  lineage,  and 
closely  related  to  the  reigning  house  of  Russia.  The 
extent  of  his  influence  may  be  fairly  estimated  by  our 
readers  when  we  tell  them  that  800  persons  attended  his 
funeral.  A  cross  was  set  up  over  his  tomb.  For  some 
time  a  daughter  whom  he  had  left  guided  bis  followers; 
but  these  gradually  dispersed,  and,  deprived  of  pecuni- 
ary aid,  the  family  of  Frank  gave  to  the  world  a  work 
written  by  him  many  years  before  his  decease,  counsel- 
ling the  Jews  to  embrace  the  Christian  religion.  See 
Frank,  Jacob.  Frank  evidently  preferred  to  continue 
the  work  of  Sabbathai  Zebi  rather  than  declare  himself 
a  Messiah.    He  frequently  declared  that  his  mission 
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was  to  unite  together  all  religions,  sects,  and  confessions. 
Among  the  paradoxical  opinions  he  is  said  to  have  ad- 
vanced was  the  idea  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  still 
upon  earth,  and  that  he  would  soon  again  send  forth 
twelve  apostles  to  publish  the  Gospel.  All  that  now 
remains  of  the  Frankists  is  contained  within  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  of  Poland;  they  are  therefore  virtual!}* 
Christians,  though  dbtinguishtng  themselves  by  marked 
remains  of  Judaism.  Some  consider  thai  they  still  re- 
tain in  secret  a  belief  in  the  religion  of  the  synagogue. 
They  are  found  in  Poland,  especially  at  Warsaw,  dis- 
persed among  all,  even  the  highest,  classes  of  society, 
chiefly  in  the  profession  of  law  and  medicine.  They 
are  said  to  have  taken  a  considerable  share  in  the  war 
of  insurrection  against  Russia  in  the  year  1830 ;  it  has 
even  been  said  that  the  chief  of  the  Frankists  was  a 
member  of  the  Diet  of  Poland,  and  afterwaids  obliged 
to  take  refuge  as  an  exile  in  France.  But  little  is 
known  of  them  at  present,  as  they  mix  so  largely  with 
the  Christians  as  such. 

In  our  own  day  the  MesBiah  qaestion  is  again  en- 
livened by  the  appearance  of  new  claimants.  One  of 
these  lately  made  his  d^but  in  the  £u  East,  at  Sana,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Yemen,  and  created  much  excitement, 
which  has  scarcely  subsided  yet.  The  well-known 
Eastern  traveller,  baron  De  Maltzahn,  furnishes  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  this  modem  Messiah  of  the  Orient : 
The  pretender,  of  a  fascinating  exterior,  remarkably 
brilliant  eyes,  and  a  melodious  voice,  after  studying  the 
mysteries  of  the  great  cabalistical  work,  the  Zohar. 
withdrew  from  intercourse  with  hu  fellow-men,  and 
eventually  retired  into  a  desert,  where  he  submitted  to 
bodilv  mortifications  and  self-deniaL  He  soon  became 
dlstanguished  as  a  worker  of  miracles,  and  as  such  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  superstitious  Bedouins. 
These,  seeking  to  obtain  his  good  graces,  brought  vari- 
ous descriptions  of  food,  and  were  pleased  that  he  con- 
descended to  accept  their  offerings.  The  increase  of 
their  flocks  and  of  their  household,  and  even  their 
success  in  the  attack  upon  hostile  troops,  were  attrib- 
uted to  the  power  peculiar  to  this  worker  of  mar- 
velSb  His  reputation  spread  fiir  and  wide  among  the 
Arabian  population,  and  many  incredible  stories  were 
circulated  about  this  **  wise  man.**  It  was  said  of  him 
that  his  face  had  the  splendor  of  the  sun ;  that  the 
name,  ** Son  of  David,"  was  engraved  upon  his  hand; 
that  he  possessed  the  valuable  power  of  discovering  treas- 
ures; that  he  was  invulnerable,  etc  His  Jewish  com- 
patriots, not  pleased  with  the  connecticm  between  their 
favorite  scholar  and  the  members  of  a  strange  religion, 
were  about  to  bring  him  back  to  his  own  people,  when 
a  sudden  calamity  gave  the  position  of  this  man  a  new 
turn.  An  epidemic  broke  out  among  the  flocks  of  the 
Bedouins,  who  in  consequence  of  this  calamity  were  in 
a  short  lime  reduced  to  extreme  want.  These  changes 
in  the  fortune  of  the  Arabs  were  assigned  to  the  secret 
influence  of  the  mysterious  man.  It  was  then  remem- 
bered that  he  was  a  Jew,  and  he  all  at  once  became  the 
object  of  bitter  hatred.  The  rednse  had  meanwhile 
quitted  his  solitude  and  returned  to  his  native  place. 
Here  he  was  declared,  chiefly  by  the  Arabs,  to  be  a 
Messiah,  and  he  became  a  dreaded  and  unapproachable 
power  even  in  the  eyes  of  his  fiercest  enemies.  His 
Jewish  countrymen  were  in  expectation  that  he  would 
crush  the  Arabs  and  lead  his  own  brethren  to  the  Holy 
Land.  His  heated  imagination  accepted  the  messianic 
part  which  the  delusion  of  the  people  had  conferred  upon 
him ;  and  he  beheld  in  the  opinion  of  the  multitude  an 
evidence  of  his  high  mission.  He  received  everywhere 
munificent  presents,  lived  in  a  princely  style,  was  rev- 
erenced by  his  own  people,  and  dreaded  by  the  Moslems, 
until  some  daring  Arab«  finally  waylaid  and  killed  him, 
and  thus  proved  that  he  was  vulnerable.  But  supersti- 
tion is  more  invulnerable  than  false  Messiahs.  Ari 
ahocher  (such  was  his  name)  is  not  considered  as  dead 
by  his  followers.  He  appeared  afVer  the  murder,  they 
say,  under  another  form,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sana, 


and  proclaimed  that,  at  a  later  time,  he  would  assume 
again  his  former  shape.  The  government  has  taken 
steps  to  seise  him,  but  he  has  since  disappeared,  and  his 
present  whereabouts  are  unknown. 

Very  recently  "a  new  Messiah,"  writes  the  Frtmdm' 
UaU  (August,  1872),  ^  has  made  his  appearance,  and  be 
has  been  graciously  pleased  to  address  his  first  official 
communication  to  the  Jewish  congregation  of  Beriin. 
The  royal  *  whom  it  may  concern'  bore  a  seal  which  had 
on  it  the  crown  of  Israel,  the  shield  of  David,  and  the 
following  words  as  motto:  *Xa  bechail  veio  bekoack  ki 
im  beruchif  autarAdoHai  Zebcurth — not  with  power,  nor 
with  force,  but  with  my  Spirit,  says  the  Lord  Zebaoth.* 
The  congregation  is  commanded  to  cause  to  be  pro- 
claimed in  the  synagogue  the  commemoration  day  of  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  that  thenceforth  that  day  shall 
be  celebrated  no  longer  as  a  day  of  mourning,  bat  as  a 
day  of  joy  and  jubilation^  because  he,  *  JdctMel^  king  of 
Israel,'  has  come,  and  is  about  to  assunie  the  throne  of 
his  empire  as  the  veritable  Messiah.  Should  they  re- 
fuse to  carry  out  his  behest,  he  will  pour  out  the  vial  of 
his  anger  on  the  unbelievers,  and  the  infidels  will  fall 
under  the  ban  of  excommunication,  on  his  entering  Ber- 
lin. The  communication  is  accompanied  by  a  memo- 
rial containing  the  rules  of  government  which  '  Jeku- 
thiel,  the  king  of  Israel,'  prescribes  for  the  government 
of  his  people,  and  a  copy  of  the  diplomatic  notes  which 
his  royal  majesty  has  caused  to  be  transmitted  to  the 
Porte  and  the  other  great  powers  for  a  peaceable  cession 
of  Palestine  and  Syria."  Although  a  year  has  passed 
since  he  issued  his  addreu,  nothing  has  tieen  heard  of 
his  entry  into  the  new  capital  of  the  German  empire. 

See  Buxtorf,  Lex.  Ckald,  Talvu  et  Rablmu  (Basle, 
1640,  foL),  GolL  1267  sq.;  id.  Syitagoga  Judaiea,  ch. 
i;  Hulsius,  TheoL  Jud,  (Bred«,  1658,  4to);  Pocock, 
TheoL  Works,  i,  159  sq.;  Johannes  k  Lent,  Hist,  of 
False  Messiahs  (in  Ugolini's  TkesauruSf  entiUed  Le 
PseudO'Messiis);  Eisenmenger,  Entdecktes  Judenikam 
(Kdnigsb.  1711,  2  vols.  4to),  ii,  647  sq.,  a  book  to  be 
read  very  guardedly;  Jortin, i2emiiri»  on  EecL  HiBt. iii, 
830;  Birch,  De  Messia  (Havn.  1789);  Harris,  Sermons 
on  the  Messiah ;  Simpson,  Key  to  the  Prophecies,  sec  9; 
Madaurin,  On  the  Prophecies  relating  to  the  Messiah ; 
Fuller,  Jesiu  the  true  Messiah;  Stehelin,  Traditions  of 
the  Jews  (Lond.  1751--52,  foL) ;  De  Rossi,  DdUi  vana  »a- 
pettasione  degli  Kbrei  del  loro  Jie  Messia  (Parma,  1778, 
4to);  Beithoidt,  Christologia  Jud,  Jesu  apostolorvmque 
jEtate  (Erlangen,  1811)  —  convenient  but  superficial; 
Lange,  Life  of  Christ  (see  Index);  Liddon,  Diritnty  of 
Christ,  p.  69,  77,  91;  MgtT,  hist,  Fut.  Life,  p.  169,  219, 
853;  Sadler,  Emanuel,  p.  97  sq.;  Milman,  Hist,  of  the 
Jews,  ii,  482  sq. ;  iii,  866 ;  Allen,  Mod.  Judaism,  p.  253 
sq. ;  Young,  Christohgy  of  the  Targums  (Edinb.  1853) ; 
Jost,  Gesch,  der  Israeliien,  voL  viii;  GrMtz,  Gesdu  der 
Juden  (see  Index  in  voL  vi,  vii,  viii,  and  x) ;  Michel 
Nicolas,  JJes  doctrines  rd.  des  Jutfs  pendant  les  deux  sie- 
des  antirieurs  a  Vert  Chritienne  (Paris,  1860,  8vo),  p. 
266  sq. ;  Langen,  Judenlh.  zur  Zeii  Christi  (Freib.  1866), 
p.  891  sq.;  Grau,  SemUen  und  Indogermanen  (2d  ed. 
Stnttg.  1867,  sm.  8vo),  Introd.  and  chap,  v ;  Rule,  J^a- 
raUes  (Lond.  1870,  12mo),  p.  182  sq. ;  Jaum.  Sac  Lit. 
1878,  Jan.  art.  viii;  Jahrb.  deuiseh.  TheoL  1867,  ii,  340 
sq.;  Christian  Examiner,  1869,  p.  96;  Engl,  Bet.  viii^ 
182;  Christian  Monthly,  1844,  Nov.  p.  581;  National 
Rev.  April,  1868,  p.  466  sq.;  1864,  p.  554  sq.;  Old  and 
New,  1870,  April,  p.  545;  New-Enghnder,  v,  860  sq. ;  x, 
102  sq.;  Bibliotk.  Sac  xi,  609  sq.;  Hamburger,  Heal- 
Encyldop.f.  Bibel  u.  Talmud,  art.  Messias.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Mesai'as  (Mefrrrmc),  the  Gnecized  form  (John  i, 
41 ;  iv,  25)  of  the  Heb.  title  Messiah  (q.  v.),  traiialated 
Christ. 

Messina,  Aktonklla  da,  an  lulian  painter,  was 
bom  at  Messina  some  time  between  1414  and  1426; 
studied  in  the  Netherlands  in  the  school  of  Johann  van 
Eyck,  where  he  learned  the  secret  of  the  preparation 
nnd  use  of  oil-colors,  and  spread  the  knowledge  of  i^ 
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tftenrards  among  the  Yenetiaiu.  Aothon  difTer  wide- 
ly as  to  this  artist,  and  very  little  is  known  of  bis  life. 
His  principal  worbi  are  the  head  of  St,  Sebastian  and  a 
Miidcnma  cmd  Child,  in  the  Berlin  Museum.  A  Christ 
bound  to  a  PiOar  is  in  the  Manfrini  Gallery  at  Venice, 
and  a  Dead  Ckritt,  with  three  weeping  angels,  in  the 
Imperial  Gallery  of  Tienna.  A  Crucifixion^  with  the 
Virgin  and  St.  John,  is  in  the  Antwerp  Museum ;  and 
in  the  Academy  of  Venice  is  a  Weeping  Nun,  Two  altar- 
pieces  by  him  are  recorded,  which  were  painted  for  the 
two  churches  of  the  Dominante,  besides  several  Ma* 
donnas  and  sacred  subjects  for  individuals.  He  died 
about  1490.  See  Vasari,  Lives  of  the  Painters,  ttansL  by 
Foster  (London,  1860, 5  vols.  8vo),  ii,  56 ;  Spooner,  BiO" 
graphical  Uistory  of  the  Fine  Arts  (N.  Y.  1866,  2  vols. 
8ro),VQLii,s.v.    (R.M.F.) 

Mestresat,  Jean,  a  distinguished  French  Prot^ 
estant  theologian,  was  bom  at  Geneva  in  1592.  He 
fltudied  theology  i^  Saumur,  and  was  in  1615  appoint- 
ed pastor  at  Gharenton,  near  Paris,  which  position  he 
held  until  his  death.  May  2, 1657.  He  took  part  in  the 
national  synod  held  at  Gharenton  in  1628,  and  presided 
over  that  of  1681.  Among  the  important  events  of  his 
life,  we  must  mention  three  public  conferences  he  held, 
the  first  with  P.Veron,  a  Jesuit,  the  great  polemic  of 
his  order;  the  eeoond  with  P.  Reg(]|prd,  in  the  presence 
of  Anne  of  Austria ;  and  the  third  with  abbot  De  Retz 
(afterwards  cardinal),  who  relates  the  most  striking  feat- 
ures of  it  in  his  Mimoires,  Mestrezat  was  distinguished 
for  his  inflexible  firmness  of  purpose.  It  \b  said  that  he 
once  defended  the  cause  of  Protestantism  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  cardinal  De  Richelieu  with  so  much  vivacity 
that  that  prelate  could  not  help  remarking,  **  Here  is 
the  most  daring  minister  in  France."  Like  his  col- 
league Daille  (q.  v.),  he  inclined  towards  the  views  of 
the  theologians  of  Sanmur  concerning  hypothetical  uni- 
vemHsm.  His  most  important  works  aie:  Dela  Com-' 
vtwmn  de  Jesus  Christ  au  sacrement  de  PEucharistie, 
rontre  les  Cardinaux  BeUarmin  et  £ht  Perron  (Sedan, 
1624, 8vo)  '.—Traite  de  P^criiure  Sainte,  contre  le  Jesuite 
Rf^tmrd  et  le  Cardinal  Du  Perron  (Gen.  1642,  8vo)  :— 
Traki  de  PEgUse  (Gen.  1649,  ^Ui)\^ Sermons  sur  la 
remte  et  la  naissaMce  de  Jesus  Christ  au  monde  (Gen.  1649, 
8ro)  I — Sermons  sur  les  ehcqntres  XI J  et  XIII  de  PJtpi' 
tre  aux  Hihreux  (Gen.  1655, 8vo) : — Vingt  sermons  sur 
Sttrs  texUs  (Sedan,  1625, 12mo;  Gen.  1658,  8vo).  See 
Mswkoires  du  CanUnid  de  Retz  (Petitot's  collection), 
xtiv,  130;  Bayle,  Diet  Hist,;  Senebier,  Hist.  Lift,  de 
Geneve;  Haag,  La  France  Protest,  vii,  400 ;  Andre,  Essai 
svr  lea  auvres  de  J,  Mestrezat  (Strasb.  1847) ;  Hoefer, 
.Voarr.  Biog.  Generale^  xxxv,  184;  Herzog,  Real-EncykL 
ix,443iA.Ymet,Hist,delaPridixaion,p,l4A,  (J.N.P.) 

Mestresat,  Philippe,  a  Reformed  theologian, 
son  of  Jean,  was  bom  at  Geneva  In  1641  he  was  a 
profeseor  of  philosophy  in  his  native  city ;  in  1644  the 
pastor  of  a  church ;  and  in  1649  a  professor  of  theology. 
He  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  an  original  think- 
er and  a  good  preacher.  He  died  at  Geneva  in  1690. 
He  published  many  dissertations,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned :  De  Cnione  Personarum  in  Christo  (Gen. 
1682, 4to) : — De  Communicatione  idiomatum  toti  Christo 
facta  (ibid,  1675,  4to)  i—De  Toleraniia  fratrum  dissi- 
dtnfium  m  pnBter-fundamentaWms  (1G63,  4to) : — Quas- 
timum  phiiosophico-thadogicarum  de  libero  arbiti-io  De- 
COM  (1655,  4to).  See  Senebier,  HisL  LUUr,  de  Geneve; 
Hoefer,  Souv,  Biog,  GeneraU,  s.  v. 

Metabolism  (from  /ura/3aAXii»,  to  change)  is  a 
term  coined  by  the  German  theologian  RUckert  to  de- 
scribe the  doctrinal  views  of  the  Christian  fathers  Ig- 
narius,  Justin,  and  Irensus  on  the  Lord's  Supper.  They 
stand  midway  between  strict  transubstantiation  and  the 
merely  symbolical  view,  and  hold  fast  to  an  objective 
union  of  the  sensible  with  the  supersensible.  See 
Lord's  Supper  ;  Zwingus. 

MetagnoBtica  is  a  synonyme  of  mataphgsics  (q.  v.) 
(from  /icri,  hegond,  and  yvAot^,  knowledge),  because  it 
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transcends  common  knowledge.    This  name,  of  course, 
might  be  given  to  the  whole  system  of  philosophy. 

Metal,  a  term  that  nowhere  occurs  in  the  Auth.yer„ 
although  the  various  metals  and  operations  with  them 
are  frequently  referred  to.  In  the  following  article,  we 
chiefly  make  use  of  those  in  Kitto's  and  Smith's  dic- 
tionaries. 

The  mountains  of  Palestiqe  contained  metals,  nor 
were  the  Hebrevrs  ignorant  of  the  fact  (DeuU  viii,  9) ; 
but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  understood  the  art  of 
mining,  unless  indeed  the  numerous  allusions  apparent- 
ly to  mining  operations  in  Job  xxviii  are  an  evidence 
that  these  were  carried  on  in  the  period  of  the  mon- 
archy. See  Mine.  They  therefore  obtained  from  oth- 
ers the  superior  as  well  as  the  inferior  metals,  and 
worked  them  up.  They  received  also  metal  utensils 
ready  made,  or  metal  in  plates  (Jer.  x,  9),  from  neigh- 
boring and  distant  countries  of  Asia  and  Europe.  The 
Hebrews,  in  common  with  other  ancient  nations,  were 
acquainted  with  nearly  all  the  metals  known  to  mod- 
em metallurgy,  whether  as  the  products  of  their  own 
soil  or  the  results  of  intercourse  with  foreigners.  The 
trade  in  these  metals  was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the 
Phoenicians  (Ezek.  xxvii,  7),  who  obtained  them  from 
their  colonies,  principally  those  in  Spain  (Jer.  x,  9; 
Ezek.  xxvii,  12).  Some  also  came  from  Arabia  (Ezek. 
xxvii,  19),  and  some  apparently  from  the  country  of  the 
Caucasus  (Ezek.  xxvii,  13). 

I.  One  of  the  earliest  geographical  definitions  is  the 
one  describing  the  country  of  Havilah  as  the  land 
which  abounded  in  gold,  and  the  gold  of  which  was 
good  (Gen.  ii,  11, 12).  The  first  artist  in  metals  was  a 
Gainite,  Tubal-cain,  the  son  of  Lamech,  the  forger  or 
sharpener  of  every  instrument  of  copper  (A  V. "  brass") 
and  inm  (Gen.  i v,  22) .  "  Abraham  was  very  rich  in  cattle, 
in  sUoer,  and  in  yo^cT  (Gen.  xiii,  2) ;  silver,  as  will  be 
shown  hereafter,  being  the  medium  of  commerce,  while 
gold  existed  in  the  shape  of  ornaments  during  the  pa- 
triarchal ages.  The  vast  quantity  of  silver  and  gold 
used  in  the  Temple  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  and  oth- 
erwise possessed  by  the  Jews  during  the  flourishing 
time  of  the  nation,  is  very  remarkable,  under  what- 
ever interpretation  we  regard  such  texts  as  1  Cbron. 
xxii,  14;  xxix,  4,  etc.  In  like  manner,  we  find  among 
other  ancient  Asiatic  nations,  and  also  among  the  Ro- 
mans, extraordinary  wealth  in  gold  and  silver  vessels 
and  ornaments  of  jewelry.  As  aU  the  accounts,  received 
from  sources  so  various,  cannot  be  founded  on  exagger- 
ation, we  may  rest  assured  that  the  precious  metals 
were  in  those  ancient  times  obtained  abundantly  from 
mines — gold  from  Africa,  India,  and  perhaps  even  then 
from  Northern  Asia;  and  silver  principally  from  Spain. 

Tin  is  first  mentioned  among  the  spoils  of  the  Mid- 
ianites  which  were  taken  when  Balaam  was  slain 
(Numb,  xxxi,  22),  and  lead  is  used  to  heighten  the  im- 
agery of  Moses's  triumphal  song  (Exod.  xv,  10). 

Whether  the  ancient  Hebrews  were  acquainted  with 
steel,  properly  so  called,  is  uncertain ;  the  words  so  ren- 
dered in  the  A.y.  (2  Sam.  xxii,  85;  Job  xx,  24;  PBa. 
xviii,  84;  Jer.  xv,  12)  are  in  all  other  passages  trans- 
lated brass,  and  would  be  more  correctly  copper.  The 
^  northern  iron''  of  Jer.  xv,  12  is  believed  by  commenta- 
tors to  be  iron  hardened  and  tempered  by  some  pecul- 
iar process,  so  as  more  nearly  to  correspond  to  what  we 
call  steel  (q.  v.) ;  and  the  "  flaming  torches"  of  Nah.  ii, 
8  are  probably  the  flashing  steel  scythes  of  the  war- 
chariots  which  should  come  against  Nineveh. 

Besides  the  simple  metals,  it  is  supposed  that  the 
Hebre¥rs  used  the  mixture  of  copper  and  tin  known 
as  bronze,  and  probably  in  all  cases  in  which  copper  is 
mentioned  as  in  any  way  manufactured,  bronze  is  to  be 
understood  as  the  metal  indicated.  But  with  regard  to 
the  chashmal  (A.y. "  ambef!)  of  Ezek.  i,  4,  27';  viii,  2, 
rendered  by  the  Sept.  TjXtieTpov,  and  the  Yul^  dectrum, 
by  which  our  translators  Were  misled,  there  is  consider- 
able difficulty.  Whatever  be  the  meaning  of  dtashmal, 
for  which,  no  satisfactory  etymology  has  been,  pn^kwed. 
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there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  by  ffKfierpoy  the  Sept 
tranalatore  intended,  not  the  foaeil  resin  known  by  thai 
name  to  the  Greeks  and  to  us  as  "amber,"  but  the 
metal  so  called,  which  consisted  of  a  mixture  of  four 
parts  of  gold  with  one  of  silver,  described  by  Pliny 
(xxxiii,  !23)  as  more  brilliant  than  silver  by  lamp-light. 
There  is  the  same  difficulty  attending  the  x^^i^oXi' 
(3avov  (Rev.  i,  15 ;  u,  18;  A.  V.  "  fine  brass"),  which  has 
hitherto  successfully  resisted  all  the  efforts  of  commen- 
tators, but  which  is  explained  by  Suidas  as  a  kind  of 
electron  more  precious  than  gold.  That  it  was  a  mixed 
metal  of  great  brilliancy  is  extremely  probaMe,  but  it 
has  hitherto  been  impossible  to  identify  iU  Whether 
it  was  the  same  as  that  precious  compound  known 
among  the  ancients  as  Corvihian  brass  is  uncertain,  but 
it  is  likely  that  in  later  times  the  Jews  possessed  splen- 
did vessels  of  the  costly  compound  known  by  that  name. 
Indeed,  this  is  distinctly  afl^ed  by  Josephns  (Lt/f,  p. 
18).    See  Brass. 

In  addition  to  the  metals  actually  mentioned  in  the 
Bible,  it  has  been  supposed  that  mercury  is  alluded  to 
in  Numb,  xxxi,  28  as  "  the  water  of  separation,"  being 
"  looked  upon  as  the  mother  by  which  all  the  metals 
were  fructified,  purified,  and  brought  forth,"  and  on  this 
account  kept  secret,  and  onl}'  mysteriously  hinted  at 
(Napier,  MetaL  of  the  Bibte,  Introd.  p.  6).  Mr.  Napier 
addfi,  '*  There  is  not  the  slightest  fomidation  for  this  sup- 
position." 

With  the  exception  of  iron,  gold  is  the  most  widely 
diffused  of  all  metals.  Almost  every  country  in  the 
world  has  in  its  turn  yielded  a  certain  supply;  and  as  it 
is  found  most  frequently  in  alluvial  soil,  among  the 
debris  of  rocks  washed  down  by  the  torrents,  it  was 
known  at  a  very  early  period,  and  was  procured  with 
little  difficulty.  The  existence  of  gold  and  the  preva- 
lence of  gold  ornaments  in  early  times  are  no  proof  of  a 
high  8tat«  of  civilization,  but  rather  the  reverse.  Gold 
was  undoubtedly  used  before  the  art  of  working  iron  or 
copper  was  discovered.  We  have  no  indications  of  gold 
streams  or  mines  in  Palestine.  The  Hebrews  obtained 
their  principal  supply  from  the  south  of  Arabia,  and  the 
commerce  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  ships  of  Hiram, 
king  of  Tyre,  brought  it  for  Solomon  (1  Kings  ix,  1 1 ;  x, 
11),  and  at  a  later  period,  when  the  Hebrew  monarch 
had  equipped  a  fleet  and  manned  it  with  Tyrian  sailors, 
the  chief  of  their  freight  was  Che  gold  of  Ophir  (1  Kings 
ix,  27,  28).  It  was  brought  thence  in  the  ships  of  Tar- 
shish  (1  Kings  xxii,  48),  the  Indiamen  of  the  ancient 
world;  and  Parvaim  (2  Chron.  iii,  6),  Raamah  (Ezek. 
xxvii,  22),  Sheba  (1  Kings  x,  2, 10 ;  Paa.  Ixxii,  15 ;  Isa.  Ix, 
6 ;  Ezek.  xxvii,  22),  and  Uphaz  (Jer.  x,  9),  were  other 
sources  of  gold  for  the  markets  of  Palestine  and  Tyre.  It 
was  probably  brought  in  the  form  of  ingots  (Josh,  vii,  21 ; 
A.  V. "  wedge,"  lit. "  tongue"),  and  was  rapidly  convert- 
ed into  articles  of  ornament  and  use.  Ear-rings,  or  rather 
nose-rings,  were  made  of  it — those  given  to  Rebecca  were 
half  a  shekel  (^  oz.)  in  weight  (Gen.  xxiv,  22)— bracelets 
(Gen.  XXIV,  22),  chains  (Gen.  xli,  42),  signets  (Exod. 
XXXV,  22),  bulUtj  or  spherical  ornaments  suspended  from 
the  neck  (Exod.  xxxv,  22),  and  chiuns  for  the  legs  (Numb. 
xxxi,  50;  oomp.  Isa.  iii,  18 ;  Pliny,  xxxiii,  12).  It  was 
used  in  embroidery  (Exod.xxxix,  8 ;  2  Sam.i,  24;  Pliny, 
viii,  74) ;  the  decorations  and  furniture  of  the  Tabemade 
were  enriched  ¥rith  the  gold  of  the  ornaments  which  the 
Hebrews  willingly  offered  (Exod.  xxxv-xl);  the  same 
)>recious  metal  was  lavished  upon  the  Temple  (1  Kings 
vi,  vii) ;  Solomon's  throne  was  overlaid  with  gold  (1 
Kings  X,  18),  his  drinking-cups  and  the  vessels  of  the 
house  of  the  forest  of  liebanon  were  of  pure  gold  (1 
Kings  X,  21),  and  the  neighboring  princes  brought  him 
as  presents  vessels  of  gold  and  silver  (1  Kings  x,  25). 
So  plentiful  indeed  was  the  supply  of  the  precious  met- 
als during  his  reign  that  silver  was  esteemed  of  litUe 
worth  (1  Kings  x,  21,  27).  Gold  and  silver  were  de- 
voted to  the  fashioning  of  idolatrous  images  (Exod.  xx, 
28;  xxxii,  4;  Deut.  xxix,  17;  1  Kuigs  xii,  28).  The 
crown  on  the  head  of  Malqham  (A.V.  "their  king"). 


the  idol  of  the  Ammonites  at  Rabbah,  weighed  a  talent 
of  gold,  that  is,  125  lbs.  troy,  a  weight  so  great  that  it 
could  not  have  been  worn  by  David  among  the  ordinary 
insignia  of  royalty  (2  Sam.  xii,  80).    The  great  abun- 
dance of  gold  in  early  times  is  indicated  by  its  entering 
into  the  composition  of  every  article  of  ornament  and 
almost  all  of  domestic  use.     Among  the  spoils  of  the 
Midianites  taken  by  the  Israelites,  in  their  bloodlesd 
victory  when  Balaam  was  slain,  were  ear-rings  and  jew- 
els to  the  amount  of  16,750  shekels  in  gold  (Numb. xxxi, 
48-54),  equal  in  value  to  more  than  $150,000.     17U0 
shekels  of  gold  (worth  more  than  $15,000)  in  nose  jew- 
els (A.V."  ear-rings")  alone  were  taken  by  Gideon« 
army  from  the  slaughtered  Midianites  (Judg.  viii,  26). 
These  numbers,  though  large,  are  not  incredibly  great, 
when  we  consider  that  the  country  of  the  Midianites 
was  at  that  time  rich  in  gold  streams,  which  have  unoe 
been  exhausted,  and  that,  like  the  Malays  of  the  pres- 
ent day  and  the  Peruvians  of  the  time  of  Pizarro,  they 
carried  most  of  their  wealth  about  them.     But  the 
amount  of  treasure  accumulated  by  David  from  spoils 
taken  in  war  is  so  enormous  that  we  are  tempted  to 
conclude  the  numbers  exaggerated.    From  the  golii 
shields  of  Hadadezer's  army  of  Syrians  and  other  sources 
he  had  collected,  according  to  the  chronider  (1  Chron. 
xxii,  14),  100,000  talents  of  gold,  and  1,000,000  talents  of 
silver;  to  these  must  be  added  his  own  contribution  of 
8000  talents  of  gold  and  7000  of  silver  (1  Chron.  xxix, 
2-4),  and  the  additional  offerings  of  the  people,  the  total 
value  of  which,  estimating  the  weight  of  a  talent  to  be 
125  lbs.  troy,  gold  at  7d#.per  oz.,  and  silver  at  4sA\<i. 
per  oz.,  is  reckoned  by  Mr.  Napia  to  be  £989,929,687. 
Some  idea  of  the  largeness  of  this  sum  may  be  formed  by 
considering  that  in  1855  the  total  amount  of  gold  in  use 
in  the  worid  was  calcidated  to  be  about  $4,100,000,000. 
Undoubtedly  the  quantity  of  the  predous  metals  pos- 
sessed by  the  Israelites  might  be  greater  in  conse- 
quence of  their  commercial  intercourse  with  the  Phoeni- 
cians, who  were  masters  of  the  sea ;  but  in  the  time  of 
David  they  were  a  nation  struggling  for  political  exist- 
ence, surrounded  by  powerful  enemies,  and  without  the 
leisure  necessary  for  developing  their  commercial  capa- 
bilitie&     The  numbers  given  by  Josephus  (^Mf.  vii,  14, 
2)  are  only  one  tenth  of  those  in  the  text,  but  the  sum, 
even  when  thus  reduced,  is  still  enormous.    But  though 
gold  was  thus  common,  silver  appears  to  have  been  the 
ordinary  medium  of  commerce.     The  first  commercial 
transaction  of  which  we  possess  the  details  was  the  pur- 
chase of  Ephron's  field  by  Abrabara  for  400  shekels  of 
silver  (Gen.  xxiii,  16);  slaves  were  bought  with  silver 
(Gen.  xvii,  12) ;  silver  was  the  money  paid  by  Abime- 
lech  as  a  compensation  to  Abraham  (Gen.  xx,  16) ;  Jo- 
seph was  sold  to  the  Ishmaelite  merchants  for  twenty 
pieces  of  silver  (Gen.  xxxvii,  28) ;  and  generally  in  the 
Old  Testament,  "money"  in  the  A.  V.  b  literally  silver. 
The  first  payment  in  gold  is  mentioned  in  1  Chron.  xxi, 
25,  where  David  buys  the  threshing-fioor  of  Oman,  or 
Araunah,  the  Jebusite,  for  ^  six  hundred  shekels  of  gold 
by  weight."    But  in  the  paralld  narrative  of  the  transac- 
tion in  2  Sam.  xxiv,  24,  the  price  paid  for  the  threshing- 
fioer  and  the  oxen  is  fifty  shekels  of  silver.    An  attempt 
has  been  made  by  Keil  to  reconcile  these  two  passages, 
by  supposing  that  in  the  former  the  purchase  referred  to 
was  that  of  the  entire  hill  on  which  the  threshing-floor 
stood,  and  in  the  latter  that  of  the  threshing-floor  itself. 
But  the  dose  resemblance  between  the  two  narratives 
renders  it  difficult  to  accept  this  explanation,  and  to  im- 
agine that  two  different  circumstances  are  described. 
That  there  is  a  discrepancy  between  the  numbers  in  2 
Sam.  xxiv,  9  and  1  Chron.  xxi,  5  is  admitted,  and  it  scem«i 
impossible  to  avoid  the  condusion  that  the  present  case 
is  but  another  instance  of  the  same  kind.    Wiih  this 
one  exception  there  is  no  case  in  the  O.  T.  in  which 
gold  is  alluded  to  as  a  medium  of  commerce ;  the  He- 
brew coinage  may  have  been  partly  gold,  but  we  have  no 
proof  of  it.    See  Gold. 

Silver  was  brought  into  Palestine  in  the  form  of 
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plates  finmi  TaxBhiah,  with  gold  and  ivory  (1  Kings  x, 
22;  2  Chron.  iz,  21 ;  Jer.  x,  9).  The  accumulation  of 
wealth  in  the  reign  of  Solomon  was  so  great  that  ailver 
was  bat  little  esteemed :  **  the  king  made  silver  to  be  in 
Jerusalem  as  stones"  (1  Kings  z,  21,  27).  With  the 
treasoras  which  were  brought  out  of  Kgypt,  not  only 
the  omamenla^  but  the  ordtnaiy  metal-work  of  the  Tab- 
ernacle was  made.  Silver  was  employed  for  the  sockets 
of  the  boards  (Exod.  xxvi,  19;  xxxvi,  24),  and  for  the 
hooks  of  the  pillars  and  their  fillets  (Exod.  xxxviii,  10). 
The  capitals  of  the  piUars  were  oveiiaid  with  it  (Exod. 
xxxviii,  17);  the  chargers  and  bowls  ofleied  by  the 
princes  at  the  dedication  of  the  Tabernacle  (Numb,  vii, 
13,  etc),  the  trumpets  for  marshalling  the  host  (Numb. 
X,  2),  and  some  of  the  candlesticks  and  tables  for  the 
Temple,  were  of  silver  (1  Chron.  xxviii,  16, 16).  It  was 
used  for  the  setting  of  gold  ornaments  (Ftov.  xxv,  11) 
and  other  decorations  (Cant,  i,  1 1),  and  for  the  pillars  of 
Solomoa's  gorgeous  chariot  or  palanquin  (C^t  iii,  10). 
iiee  StLVKB. 

From  a  comparison  of  the  different  amounts  of  gold 
and  silver  collected  by  David,  it  appears  that  the  pro- 
portion of  the  former  to  the  latter  was  1  to  9  nearly. 
Three  hundred  talents  of  silver  and  thirty  talents  of  gold 
were  denoanded  of  Uezekiah  by  Sennacherib  (2  Kings 
xviii,  14) ;  but  later,  when  Pharaoh-nechoh  took  Jeho- 
ahaz  prisoner,  he  imposed  upon  the  land  a  tribute  of  100 
talents  of  nlver,  and  only  one  talent  of  gold  (2  Kings 
xxiii,  33).  The  difference  in  the  proportion  of  gold  to 
silver  in  these  two  cases  is  very  remarkable,  and  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  explained.    See  Monkv. 

Brass,  or  more  property  copper,  was  a  native  product 
of  Palestine,  ''a  land  whose  stones  are  iron,  and  out  of 
whose  hills  thou  mayest  dig  copper'*  (Deut  viii,  9 ;  Job 
xxviii,  2).  It  was  so  plentiful  in  the  days  of  Solomon 
that  the  quantity  employed  in  the  Temple  could  not  be 
fstimated,  it  was  so  great  (1  Kings  vii,  47).  Much  of 
the  copper  which  David  had  prepared  for  this  work  was 
taken  from  the  Syrians  after  the  defeat  of  Hadadezer 
{i  Sam.  viii,  8),  and  more  was  presented  by  Toi,  king  of 
Uamath.  The  market  of  Tyre  was  supplied  with  ves- 
seb  of  the  same  metal  by  the  merchants  of  Javan,  Tubal, 
and  Heshech  (Ezek.  xxvii,  13).  There  is  strong  reason 
to  believe  that  brass,  a  mixture  of  copper  and  zinc,  was 
unknown  to  the  ancients.  To  the  latter  metal  no  allu- 
sion is  found  But  tin  was  well  known,  and  from  the  dif- 
ficulty which  attends  the  toughening  of  pure  copper  so 
as  to  render  it  fit  for  hammering,  it  is  probable  that  the 
mode  of  deoxidizing  copper  by  the  admixture  of  small 
quantities  of  tin  had  been  early  discovered.  ^  We  are 
inclined  to  think,"  says  Mr.  Napier,  "that  Moses  used 
no  copper  vessels  for  domestic  purposes,  but  bronze,  the 
use  of  which  is  less  objectionable.  Bronze,  not  being  so 
sabjeet  to  tarnish,  takes  on  a  finer  polish,  and  being 
much  mote  easily  melted  and  cast,  it  probably  was 
mote  extensively  used  than  copper  alone.  These  prac- 
tical considerations,  and  the  fact  that  almost  all  the 
antique  castings  and  other  articles  in  metal  which  are 
(iceserved  from  these  ancient  times  are  composed  of 
bronze,  prove  in  our  opinion  that  where  the  word '  brass' 
occurs  in  Scripture,  except  where  it  refers  to  an  ore,  such 
as  Job  xxviii,  2  and  Deut.  viii,  9,  it  should  be  translated 
bpaaLtr{MetaUo/tAeBibleyp.e%),  Arms  (2  Sam.  xxi, 
16 ;  Job  XX,  24 ;  PSa.  xviii,  34)  and  armor  (1  Sam.  xvii, 
5, 6, 33)  were  made  of  this  metal,  which  was  capable  of 
lieing  so  wrought  as  to  admit  of  a  keen  and  hard  edge. 
The  Egyptians  employed  it  in  cutting  the  hardest  gran- 
ite. The  Mexicans,  before  the  discovery  of  iron,  ^  found 
a  sobetitate  in  an  alloy  of  tin  and  copper;  and  with 
tods  made  of  this  bronze  they  could  cut  not  only  metals, 
but,  with  the  aid  of  silicions  dust,  the  hardest  substances, 
as  basalt,  porphyry,  amethysts,  and  emeralds'*  (Presoott, 
Comq,  of  MexieOf  ch.  v).  The  great  skill  attained  by 
the  Egyptians  in  working  metals  at  a  very  early  period 
throws  light  upon  the  remarkable  facility  with  which 
the  Israelites,  during  their  wanderings  in  the  desert, 
ebbotatcd  the  works  of  art  connected  with  the  structure 


of  the  Tabemade,  for  which  great  acquaintance  with 
metals  was  requisite.  In  the  troublous  times  which  fol- 
lowed their  entrance  into  Palestine  this  knowledge 
seems  to  have  been  lost,  for  when  the  Temple  was  built 
the  metal-workers  employed  were  Phcouicians.  See 
Copper. 

Iron,  like  copper,  was  found  in  the  bills  of  Palestine. 
The  "  iron  mountain"  in  the  traus^ordanic  region  is  de- 
scribed by  Josepbus  (  War,  iv,  8,  2),  and  was  remarka- 
ble for  producing  a  particular  kind  of  palm  (Misbna, 
Succa,  ed.  Dachs,  p.  18*2).  Iron  mines  are  still  worked 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Kefr  Hiineh  in  the  S.  of  the  valley 
Zaharani;  smelting-works  are  found  at  Shemuster,  three 
hours  W.  of  Baalbek,  and  others  in  the  oak-woods  at 
Masbek  (Bitter,  Erdkunde,  xvii,  78, 201) ;  but  the  method 
employed  is  the  simplest  possible,  like  that  of  the  old 
Samothraeians,  and  the  iron  so  obtained  is  chiefly  used 
for  horse-shoes.    See  Ibon. 

Tin  and  lead  were  both  known  at  a' very  early  period, 
though  there  is  no  distinct  trace  of  them  in  Palestine. 
The  former  was  among  the  spoils  of  the  Midianites 
(Numb,  xxxi,  22),  who  might  have  obtained  it  in  their 
intercourse  with  the  Phoenician  merchants  (oomp.  Gen. 
xxxvii,  25,  86),  who  themselves  procured  it  from  Tar- 
shish  (Ezek.  xxvii,  12)  and  the  tin  countries  of  the  West. 
The  allusions  to  it  in  the  Old  Testament  principall}'^ 
point  to  its  admixture  with  the  ores  of  the  precious 
metals  (Isa.  i,  25 ;  Ezek.  xxii,  18, 20).  It  must  have  oc- 
curred in  the  composition  of  bronze :  the  Assyrian  bowls 
and  dishes  in  the  British  Museum  are  found  to  contain 
one  part  of  tin  to  ten  of  copper.  **  The  tin  was  probably 
obtained  from  Phoenicia,  and  consequently  that  used  in 
the  bronzes  in  the  British  Museum  may  actually  have 
been  exported,  nearly  three  thousand  years  ago,  from 
the  British  Isles"  (Layard,  A'tn.  and  Bab,  p.  191).  See 
Lead;  Tin. 

Antimony  (2  Kings  ix,  80 ;  Jer.  iv,  80;  A.y.  ^*  paints 
ing"),  in  the  form  of  powder,  was  used  by  the  Hebrew 
womenj  like  the  ibo^of  the  Arabs,  for  coloring  their  eye- 
lids and  eyebrows.    See  Paint. 

IIL  As  above  stated,  the  invention  of  the  metallurgic 
arts  is  in  Scripture  ascribed  to  Tubal-cain  (Gen.  iv,  22). 
In  later  times  the  manufacture  of  useful  utensils  and  im- 
plements in  metals  seems  to  have  been  carried  on  to  a 
considerable  extent  among  the  Israelites,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  frequent  allusions  to  them  by  the  poets 
and  prophets.  But  it  does  not  appear  that,  in  the  finer 
and  more  elaborate  branches  of  this  great  art,  they  made 
much,  if  any,  progress  during  the  flourishing  times  of 
their  commonwealth ;  and  it  will  be  remembered  that 
Solomon  was  obliged  to  obtain  assistance  from  the  Phoe- 
nicians in  executing  the  metal  work  of  the  Temple  (1 
Kings  vii,  13).  Among  the  ancient  Egyptians  the  op- 
erations of  metallurgy  were  carried  to  great  perfection, 
as  the  delineations  extant  upon  the  monuments  still  tes- 
tify (see  Wilkinson,  ii,  138  sq.).  The  Assyrians  like- 
wise had  made  great  proficiency  in  the  same  art  (see 
Layard's  Nvneveh,  ii,  315  sq. ;  Nin,  and  Bab.  p.  191  sq.). 

The  Hebrew  workers  in  iron,  and  especially  such  as 
made  arms,  were  frequently  carried  away  by  the  differ- 
ent conquerors  of  the  Israelites  (1  Sam.  xiii,  19 ;  2  Kings 
xxiv,  14, 16 ;  Jer.  xxiv,  1 ;  xxix,  2) ;  which  is  one  cir- 
cumstance among  others  to  show  the  high  estimation 
in  which  this  branch  of  handicraft  was  anciently  held. 

The  following  are  the  metallic  manufactures  named 
in  the  Old  Testament :  Of  irorif  axes  (Deut.  xix,  5-2 ; 
2  Kings  vi,  5) ;  saws  (2  Sam.  xii,  31) ;  stone-cutters' 
tools  (Deut  xxvii,  5) ;  sauce-pans  (Ezek.  iv,  8) ;  bolts, 
chauis,  knives,  etc,  but  especially  weapons  of  war  (1 
Sam.  xvii,  7 ;  1  Mace,  vi,  88).  Bedsteads  even  were 
sometimes  made  of  iron  (Deut.  iii,  11);  **  chariots  of 
iron,"  i  e.  war-chariots,  are  noticed  frequently.  Of  cop- 
per we  find  vessels  of  all  kinds  (Lev.  vi,  28 ;  Numb,  xvi, 
39;  2  Chron.  iv,  16;  Ezek.  viii,  27);  and  also  weapons  of 
war,  principally  helmets,  cuirasses,  shields,  spears  (1  Sam. 
xvii,  5 ;  vi,  88 ;  2  Sam.  xxi,  16) ;  also  chains  (Judg.  xvi, 
21) ;  and  even  mirrors  (Exod.  xxxviii,  8).     Goid  and 
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gilver  furniflhed  articles  of  ornament,  abo  vesBelB,  such 
as  cups,  goblets,  etc»  The  holy.yessels  <^  the  Temple 
were  mostly  of  gold  (Ezra  v,.  14).  Idolaters  had  idols 
and  other  sacred  objects  of  silver  (£xod.  xx,  20 ;.  Isa.  ii, 
20 ;  Acts  xvii,  29 ;  xix,  24).  Le€id  is  mentioned  as  be- 
ing used  for  weights,  and  for  plumb-lines  in  measuring 
(Amos  vii,  7 ;  Zech.  y,  8).  Some  of  the  tools  of  work- 
ers in  metal  are  also  mentioned :  &?S,  pa'can^  the  ameil 
(Isa.  xli,  7);  n3|9^^  makhabah' ,  th^  kammer  for  car- 
penters (Isa.  xliy,  12) ;  tZ^'^afi^  pattish',  the  sUme-AoTn^ 
mer  (Isa.  xli,  7) ;  D*^rip  ''P,  mal  kach%m\  the  pincers ; 
nep,  niappu'Ochy  the  beUowt  (Jer.  vi,  29) ;  t\yi'q^ 
matzreph'f  the  crudUe  (Proy.  xvii,  8) ;  H^S^  hur,  the 

mekinff-fumace  (Ezek.  xxii,  18),  See  each  of  these 
articles  in  alphabetical  order. 

There  are  also  allusions  to  various  operations  con- 
nected with  the  preparation  <of  metals.  (1.)  The  smelt- 
ing of  metal  was  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  rendering 
it  fluid,  but  in  order  to  separate  and  purify  the  richer 
metal  when  mixed  with  baser  minerals,  as  silver  ftom 
lead,  etc  (Isa.  i,  26 ;  comp.  Pliny,  Bigt.  Nat.  xxxvii,  47 ; 
£zek.  xxii,  18-20).  The  dross  separated  by  this  process 
is  called  D'>|l'^0,M7>fn',  although  this  word  also  applies 
to  metal  not  yet  purified  from  its  dross.  For  the  actual 
or  chemical  separation  other  materials  were  mixed  in 
the  smelting,  such  as  alkaline  salts,  *^ia,  b6r  (Isa.  i,  26), 
and  lead  (Jer.  vi,  29 ;  comp.  Pliny,  But,  Nat^  xxxiii,  81). 
(2.)  The  casting  of  images  (Exod.  xxy,  12 ;  xxvi,  87 ; 
Isa.  xl,  19),  which  are- always  of  gold,  silver,  or  copper. 
The  casting  of  iron  is  not  mentioned,  and  was  perhaps 
unknown  to  the  ancients  (Hausmann,  in  Commeniatt. 
Soc.  Gcstt.  iv,  63  sq.;  MtUler,  ArchaoL  p.  871).  (8.) 
The  hammering  of  metal,  and  making  it  into  broad 
sheets  (Numb,  xvi,  88;  Isa.  xliv,  12 ;  Jer.  x).  (4.)  Sol- 
dering and  welding  parts  of  metal  together  (Isa.  xli,  7). 
(6.)  Smoothing  and  polishing  metals  (1  Kings  vii,  46). 
(6.)  Overlaying  with  plates  of  gold,  ami  silver,  and  cop- 
I  ler  (Exod.  xxv,  11-24 ; .  1  Kings  vi,  20 ;  2  Chron.  iii,  6  •, 
cOmp.  Isa.  xl,  19).  The  execution  of  these  different 
metallurgic  operations  appears  to  have  formed  three  dis- 
tinct branches  of  handicraft  before  the  exile;  for  we 
lead  of  the  blacksmith,  by  the  name  of  the  "  worker  in 
iron"  (bT*l^  tzJ^l^h,  Isa.  xliv,  12) ;  the  brass-founder  (1 

Kings  vii,  14);  and  the  gold  and  silver  smith  (Judg. 
xvii,  4;  MaLiii,2).     SeeMBCHAKia 

See  generally,  Bellermann,  Bandb,  i,  221  sq.;  De 
Wette,  Archdol  p.  180  sq.;  Faber,  ArchSoL  i,  894  sq.; 
Link,  Urweltf  i,  486  sq. ;  Winer,  Realic,  s.  v.  Hetalle. 
See  further  under  Mine. 

Metallurgy.    See  Metal;  Mike. 

Metamorphoses  (Gr.  fitTafiop^wnct  change  of 
Jbrm)  denoted,  in  the  mythology  of  the  ancients,  those 
transformations  of  human  beings  into  beasts,  stones, 
trees,  and  even  into  fire,  water,  etc.,  in  fables  of  which 
that  mythology  abounded.  The  origin  and  significance 
of  such  fables  it  is  often  impossible  to  determine.  Some 
of  them  probably  originated  in  observation  of  the  won- 
derful transformations  of  nature ;  some  in  a  misappre- 
hension of  the  metaphors  employed  by  the  older  poets ; 
and  some  perhaps  in  mere  superstition  and  love  of  the 
marvellous.  The  wild  imagination  of  the  Orientals 
filled  their  mythologies  with  metamorphoses  in  the 
greatest  number;  and  the  classic  mythology  approach- 
es to  them  in  this  respect.  The  mediieval  days  of  Eu- 
rope, especially  of  Germany,  gave  forth  the  fairy  tales 
and  other  forms  of  folk-lore,  wonderfully  rich  in  meta- 
morphoses.   See  Mythology. 

Metaphor  (Gr.  furafopa,  a  tran^erence),  a  fig- 
ure of  speech  by  means  of  which  one  thing  is  put  for 
another  which  it  only  resembles.  It  differs  from  other 
comparisons,  e.  g.  nmile,  etc.,  in  consisting  of  a  single 
word.  Thus  the  Psalmist  speaks  of  God*s  law  as  being 
"  a  light  to  his  feet  and  a  lamp  to  his  path.^  The  met^ 
aphor  is  therefore  a  kind  of  coq^pajiison,  in  which  the 


speaker  or  writer,  casting  aside-  the  dicnmlociition  of 
the  ordinary  similitude,  seeks  to  attain  his  end  at  once 
by  boldly  identifying  his  iUustration  with  the  thing  il- 
lustrated. It  is  thus  of  necessity,  when  well  oonoeived 
and  expressed,  graphic  and  striking  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, and. has  been  a  favorite  figure  with  poets  and 
orators,  and  the  makers  of  proverbs,  in  all  ages.  Even 
in  ordinary  language  the  meanings  of  words  are  in  great 
part  metaphors;  as  when  we  spiak  of  an  acute  intelleci 
or  a  hold  promontory. 

Metaphrastes,  Sdcbon,  a  Byzantine  writer  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  acquired  great  reputation  by  his  compila- 
tion of  the  lives  of  many  saints  and  martyrs.    Very  tit- 
tle is  known  of  his  individual  history.    It  appears,  how- 
ever, to  be  proved  that  he  lived  at  Constantinople,  and 
there  filled  an  official  position.    The  name  Metaphnstes 
was  given  him  on  account  of  the  manner  in  which  be 
commented  and  parotphraaed  (ifuri^pact)  the  naate- 
rials  for  his  biographical  work.    The  greatest  variety 
of  opinion  prevails  as  to  the  time  when  he  lived :  Bk»- 
dell,  Yoesius,  Ceillier,  Baioniu^  Simler,  VolateRa,  Alla- 
tius,  Cave,  Oudin,  Fabridus,  all  g^ve  different  dates, 
varying  from  the  9th  to  the  14th  century.    It  even  ap- 
pears uncertain  whether  there  may  not  have  existed 
two  men  of  that  name  at  different  times.    The  more 
ancient  date  is  that  of  Leo  Allatius^  who  in  bis  woric 
De  Simeonum  ScrqUis  (Par.  1664,  p.  49  sq.)  enters  into 
deep  researches  concerning  Metaphrastes,  Uie  resnlt  of 
which  is  adopted  by  Cave  (Biator,  IMter,  [Lond.  1688], 
p.  578)  and  Fabricius  (BSd,  Gr.yi,  £09;  in  ed.  Haii  x, 
180  sq.).    His  conclusions  were  opposed  by  Oudin  in 
his  Diaaertatio  de  cetate  H  acriptia  Sim.  Met.  {Comment. 
ii,  1800  sq.).    From  various  passages  in  works  nndoubt- 
edly  written  by  Metaphrastes,  it  appears  to  be  pretty  wdl 
established  that  be  lived  during  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Leo  YI  (Phiiosophus),  and  was  sent  as  ambassador  to 
the  Arabs  of  Crete  in  902,  and  in  904  to  those  who  had 
conquered  Thessalonica,  whom  he  persuaded  not  to  de- 
stroy that  city,  as  they  originally  intended.     It  secnss 
also  well  established  that  he  was  still  alive  in  the  time 
of  the  emperor  Constantino  VII   (Porpbyrogenitua). 
His  principal  works  are:  Vita  Sanctorum,  undertaken, 
it  is  said,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  emperor  Constantine. 
This  assertion,  however,  has  often  been  cantradicted. 
The  work  is  not  original ;  Metaphrastes  only  arranged 
and  paraphrased,  in  very  good  style  for  the  times,  vari- 
ous biographies  which  existed  previously  in  tbe  librsr 
ries  of  churches  and  convents.    He  omitted  many  de- 
tails which  he  considered  useless  or  nnproved,  and  sub- 
stituted others  which  he  looked  upon  as  more  important 
or  authentic    He  has  been  accused  of  having  by  these 
modifications  destroyed  the  simplicity  of  the  ancient 
biographies.    His  own  work  has  undergone  many  alter- 
ations and  additions,  as  well  as  curtailment,  so  that,  ac- 
cording to  Fabricius,  out  of  539  biographies  gencraUy 
ascribed  to  him,  only  122  are  undoubtedly  gmnine. 
Cave,  on  the  other  hand,  maintains  that  tbe  greater 
part  of  the  417  manuscript  biographies  extant  in  the 
various  libraries  of  Europe  are  the  work  of  Meta- 
phrastes.   Agapins,  a  monk,  gave  an  extract  of  tbem 
under  the  tide  Liber  dictua  Paradituaj  aev  iUtutrhnn 
aanctorum  vita  deaunyaia  ex  Simeone  Meiaphxut/e  (Ven* 
ice,  1541, 4to).    The  most  important  among  these  biog- 
raphies were  published,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  in  the  Bol- 
landists'  Ada  Sanctorum: — Amuileaf  oonmiencin^  with 
the  emperor  Leo  the  Armenian  (818-820),  and  ending 
with  Romanus,  the  son  of  Constantine  Porphyrogetiitas 
(959-968).    It  is  evident  that  Metaphrastes,  who  was 
akeady  an  ambassador  in  902,  oould  not  have  been  the 
historian  of  events  which  oocuired  sixty  years  later. 
Some  critics  consequently  consider  the  later  part  oT  the 
Annalea  to  have  been  written  by  another  Metaphiastea, 
while  Baronius  thinks  that  the  whole  work  waa  com- 
posed by  a  writer  living  in  the  12tli  century.     These 
Annaleat  which  are  of  great  historical  value,  were  imb- 
lished  with  a  Latin  translation  by  Comb^fis  in  his  J^mC 
Byzantina  Scr^orea  post  T%epphanem,  of  which  the 
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edition  by  Imnumuel'  Bekker  (Bonn,  1888,  8vo)-  is  a 
drefully- revised  re|»iat: — EpUtola  IX y  published  in 
Greek  snd  Latin  by  Leo  AUatius,  Diatriba  de  Simeoni^ 
ku;  Carmma  pia  duopoUHca,  in  AlUtius;  and  in  Leo- 
tim,  PoUm  GrtBci  veieres  (Geneva,  1614,  foL)  i-^ermo  m 
Diem  Sabbati  ttmeHj  in  Latin  only,  by  Comb^fis,  J9t&- 
iiodi  ComMmator*  toL  iii : — Eic  rbv  ^pnvov  ri/c  vwtp' 
ayiaQ  dforocotr,  etc^  in  Greek  and  Latin  by  w^llatius; 
levenl  hymns,  or  canow,  still  in  use  in  the  Greek 
Church* — 'H^ijcoi  X^yoi,  an  extract  from  the  works  of 
SL  Bssil,  and  pubUshed  in  Greek  and  Latin  by  Morel 
(Psris,  1&66, 8vo).  See  Fabricios,  BibUoth,  Grteca,  vii, 
683 ;  X,  180 ;  Gave,  Hiatoire  JML  ;  Hankius,  8er%p(ort$ 
BytanL  eh.  xxiv;  Oudin,  DisterU  de  JEtcUe  et  Scripiit 
Simeomi  Ifek^krattis,  in  his  Comment  de  scripL  aides, ; 
Baronius,  Atmalee  ad  ann.  859.^ — Herzog,  BeaJlrKw^hU 
ix,446;  Hoefer,Ab«r.J3M^.{?^i».xxxv,188;  Smith,  Z>tcl. 
ofGr.aiidRfn».Biog.aindMythoLu^l(iob.    (J.N. P.) 

MetaphyaiOfl,  in  its  strictest  sense,  is  applied,  as 
a  terai.  to  that  department  of  ptaiotophxf  which  has  for 
its  object  the  investigation  of  existences  out  of  onr- 
selves—*'  that  kno^edge  of  causes  and  principles  which 
we  should  carry  with  us  into  every  department  of  in- 
quiry."  Inasmuch  as  mind  cannot  properly  know  what 
is  not  in  contact  with  itself,  the  question,  **  What  is  Uie 
luunre  of  our  knowledge  of  the  external  world?"  has 
been  asked  by  philosophers,  and  answered  in  various 
wajm;  and  this  b  the  great  question  of  metaphysics,  if 
the  term  is  applied  in  a  strictly  historical  sense.   Among 
modem  writers  of  note  in  the  field  of  philosophy,  PcoS 
Feirier,  in  his  Itutitutea  of  Metaphysice  (Edinbb  and 
Load.  1854, 12mo),  accordingly  occupies  himself  solely 
with  the  questions  connected  with  knowledge,  or  the 
nature  of  our  perception  of  an  external  world;  his  ex» 
planatory  title  is,  The  Theory  of  Knowing  and  Being, 
On  the  other  hand,  the  lately-deceased  Scotch  philoso- 
pher Uansel,  in  his  article  Metaphysics  (Cyclopadia 
BrUatmica,  8th  ed«  voL  xIa',  b.  v.),  divided  the  subject 
into  two  parish*  Psychology f  or  the  science  of  the  facts 
of  consciousness  [which  expresses  the  science  of  mind 
generally]  as  such ;  and  Ontology ,  or  the  science  of  the 
«ne  facts  considered  in  their  relation  to  realities  exist- 
ing without  the  mind" — ^that  is,  the  problem  of  percep- 
tion or  metaphysics  in  the  narrower  sense.     '^  Meta- 
physics," says  the  writer  of  the  article  on  that  subject 
in  the  Edinburgh  CychpiBdia,  ''have  been  called  the 
Firti  philosophy^  or  the  Science  of  Sciences,  as  their  ob- 
ject is  to  explain  the  principles  and  causes  of  all  things 
existing,  and  to  supply  the  defects  of  inferior  sciences, 
which  do  not  draaonstrate,  ot  sufficiently  explain,  their 
principles."     Here  we  have  a  still  further  departure 
from  our  first  and  somewhat  circumscribed  sphere  to 
the  vast  expanse  of  the  department  itself  known  trnphi' 
iosophy.     Of  the  above  two  branches  of  philosophy  or 
meu^ywss,  psychology  (q.  v.)  investigates  the  fiiculties 
and  operations  of  the  human  mind,  while  ontology  (q.  v.) 
feeks  to  develop  the  nature  and  laws  of  real  existence. 
The  former  deals  with  the  phenomena  of  conscionsness, 
the  oonatitotion  of  the  mind,  the  laws  of  thought;  the 
latter  with  the  essential  characteristics  of  being  per  se, 
the  constitution  of  the  universe,  the  laws  of  things. 
The  former  is  descriptive,  and  the  latter  scientific  roeta- 
physicaL     <<  Metaphysics,"  says  Sir  William  HamUton 
i/jecL  vii,  p.  85),  ''in  whatever  latitude  the  term  be 
taken,  is  a  scienoe,  or  complement  of  sciences,  exdu- 
lively  oecupied  with  mind.     Now  the  philosophy  of 
mind^psyehology  or  metaphysics,  in  the  widest  signifi- 
cation of  the  terms->iB  threefold,  for  the  object  it  im- 
mediately proposes  for  consideration  may  be  either,  1, 
Piemfmena  in  general ;  or,  2,  Laws  ,•  or,  8,  Inferences  and 
BesuUs,  ,  .  .  The  whole  of  philosophy  is  the  answer  to 
these  three  questions :  1.  What  are  the  facts  or  phenom- 
ena to  be  observed?    2.  What  are  the  laws  which  reg- 
ulate these  facts,,  or  under  which  these  phenomena  ap- 
pear?   3.  What  are  the  real  results,  not  immediately 
manifested,  which  these  facts  or  phenomena  warrant  us 
an  drawing?'* 


The  great  authori^  which  Aristotle  enjoyed  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  the  little  actual  knowledge  respect- 
ing the  laws  of  existence,  induced  his  followers  to  form 
iroin  his  philosophical  fragments  a  system,  which  served 
as  a  canon  for  the  philosophy  of  the  time.  The  oldest 
commentators  of  Aristotle  had  directed  their  endeavors 
to  this  point;  but  metaphysics,  as  an  independent  sci- 
ence, was  developed  by  the  schoolmen  of  the  Middle 
Ages  (Thomas  Aquinas,  Duns  Scotus,  William  Occam, 
and  others).  In  Uie  17th  century,  however,  the  meta- 
physics of  the  schoolmen  was  undermined  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  critical  spirit  of  investigation.  Lord  Ba- 
con, More,  Hobbes,  appeared  in  England;  Th.  Campa- 
nella,  in  Italy;  Des  Cartes,  in  France,  as  adversaries  of 
the  Aristotdian  school-philosophy.   For  details,  see  Pui- 

liOeOPHT. 

As  regards  the  origin  of  the  name,  the  most  recent 
discussions  appear,  on  the  whole,  to  confirm  the  com- 
monly-received opinion,  according  to  which  the  term 
Metaphysics,  though  originally  employed  to  designate 
a  treatise  of  Aristotle,  was  probably  unknown  to  that 
philosopher  himself.  It  is  true  that  the  oldest  and  best 
of  the  extant  commentators  on  Aristotle  refers  the  in- 
scription of  the  treatise  to  the  Stagyrite  (Alexander,  in 
Arist,  Meth,  p.  127,  ed.  Bonitz);  bnt  m  the  extant  writ- 
ings of  Aristotle  himself,  though  the  work  and  its  sub- 
ject are  frequently  referred  to  under  the  titles  of  the 
First  Philosophy,  or  Theology,  or  Wisdom  (Asclepius, 
apud  Brandis  Scholia,  p.  619,  b.  19;  Bonitz,  in  Arist, 
Metaph,  p.  6),  no  authority  is  found  for  the  latter  and 
more  popular  appellation.  On  the  whole,  the  weight 
of  evidence  appears  to  be  in  favor  of  the  supposition 
which  attributes  the  inscription  rd  turd,  ra  ^vrnxd  to 
Andronicus  Rhodius,  the  first  editor  of  Aristotle's  col- 
lected works.  The  title,  as  given  to  the  writings  on 
the  first  philosophy,  probably  indicates  only  their  place 
in  the  collection,  as  coming  ajier  the  physical  treatises 
of  the  author  (comp.  Bonitz  ad  A  rist.  Metaph,  p.  3,  6). 
In  this  respect  the  term  Metaphysics  has  been  aptly 
compared  to  that  of  PostUs;  both  names  signifying 
nothing  more  than  the  fact  of  something  else  having 
preceded.  Shakespeare  used  metaphysical  as  synony- 
mous with  supernatural, 

*'  Fate  and  metaphysical  aid  doth  seem 
To  have  thee  crowned."— Jfocftef/K  Act  i.  Scene  S. 

Clemens  Alexandrinus  (Strom,  i)  considered  metaphys~ 
iced  as  equivalent  to  supernatural  f  and  is  supported  by 
the  Greek  commentator  Philoponus.  Bnt  if  fitrd  be 
interpreted,  as  it  may,  to  mean  along  with,  then  meta- 
physics,  or  metaphysical  philosophy,  will  be  that  phi- 
losophy which  we  should  take  ahng  wUh  us  into  phys- 
ics, and  into  every  other  philosophy— thai  knowledge 
of  causes  and  principles  which  we  should  carry  with 
us  into  every  department  of  inquiry.  Aristotle  called 
it  the  governing  philosophy,  which  gives  laws  to  all, 
but  receives  laws  from  none  {MetajAys,  lib.  i,  cap.  2). 
Lord  Bacon  {Advancement  of  Learning,  bk.  ii)  has  lim- 
ited its  sphere,  when  he  says, "  The  one  part  (of  philos- 
ophy), which  is  physics,  inquireth  and  handleth  the  fiKi- 
terial  and  efficient  causes ;  and  the  other,  which  is  meta^ 
physics,  handleth  the  ybrmo/  uid^fned  cause."  But  all 
causes  are  considered  by  Aristotle  in  his  writings  which 
have  been  entitled  Metaphysics,  "Aristotle,"  says 
Schwegler  {Hist,  of  Phiios,  p.  112),  "held  that  every 
science  must  have  for  investigaUon  a  determined  prov- 
ince and  separate  form  of  being,  but  that  none  of  these 
sciences  reaches  the  conception  of  being  itself.  Hence 
there  is  needed  a  science  which  should  investigate  that 
which  the  other  sciences  take  up  hypothetically,  or 
through  experience.  This  is  done  by  the  first  philoso- 
phy, which  has  to  do  with  being  as  such,  while  the 
other  sciences  relate  only  to  determined  and  concrete 
being.  The  metaphysics,  which  is  this  science  of  being 
and  its  primitive  grounds,  is  the  Jirst  philosophy,  since 
it  is  presupposed  by  eyety  other  discipline.  Thus,  says 
Aristotle,  if  there  were  only  a  physical  substance,  then 
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would  phyBics  be  the  first  and  the  only  philosophy ;  but 
if  there  be  an  immaterial  and  unmoved  essence  which 
U  the  {^und  of  all  being,  then  roust  there  be  also  an 
antecedent,  and,  because  it  is  antecedent,  a  universal 
philosophy.  The  first  ground  of  all  being  is  God,  whence 
Aristotle  occasionally  gives  to  the  first  philosophy  the 
name  of  theology."  **  The  aim  of  metaphysics,"  says 
l>'Alembert  (Milanges,  iv,  143),  "is  to  examine  the  gen- 
eration of  our  ideas,  and  to  show  that  they  come  from 
smsationa'^  This  is  the  ideology  of  Condillac  and  De 
Trace.  "  Metaphysics,"  says  Stewart  {Dissert,  pt,  ii,  p. 
476),  •*  was  a  word  formerly  appropriated  to  the  ontol- 
ogy and  pneumatology  of  the  schools,  but  now  under- 
stood as  equally  applicable  to  all  those  inquiries  which 
have  for  their  object  to  trace  the  various  branches  of 
human  knowledge  to  their  first  principles  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  human  mind ;"  and  in  the  Preface  to  the 
same  Dissertation  he  says  that  by  metaphysics  he  un- 
derstands the  "inductive  philosophy  of  the  human 
miud."    For  literature,  see  Philobopht,    (J.ELW.) 

MetaBtasio,  Pibtro  Bonaventura,  an  eminent 
Italian  poet,  deserves  our  notice  as  the  author  of  several 
sacred  dramas,  oratorios,  etc.  He  was  bom  at  Rome  in 
1698,  and  was  originally  named  Tuapassi.  He  mani- 
fested at  an  early  age  extraordinary  talents  for  improv- 
isation on  any  subject.  Having  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  celebrated  jurist  Gravina,  he  was  adopted  by  him, 
and  his  name  was  changed  to  Metastasio  (a  *'  changing"), 
in  allusion  to  his  adoption.  His  benefactor  died  in  1718, 
leaving  his  prop^ty  to  Metastasio,  who  now  devoted 
himself  principally  to  literary  pursuits  and  the  publica- 
tion of  his  different  poetical  productions.  In  1729  he 
was  invited  to  Vienna  to  become  poet  laureate,  and 
fiourished  at  the  Austrian  capital  until  his  death  ui  1782. 
The  genius  of  Metastasio  is  eulogized  by  Voltaire  and 
La  Harpe,  the  former  of  whom  compares  some  of  his 
scenes  to  the  most  sublime  of  the  Greek  poets.  Rous- 
seau, in  his  NouveUe  Heloisej  pronounces  him  "  the  only 
ix>et  of  the  heart,  the  only  genius  who  can  move  by  the 
charm  of  poetic  and  musical  harmony;"  and  Schlegel 
observes  that  his  purity  of  diction,  grace,  and  delicacy 
have  rendered  him,  in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen,  a 
cUssic  author— the  Racine  of  Italy.  Of  Metastasio's 
seven  sacred  dramas,  or  oratorios,  La  Passione,  La  Morte 
d'Abel,  and  Isaceo,  are  best  known;  but  all  of  them, 
Calsabigi  justly  observes,  are  as  perfect  as  this  kind  of 
composition  will  allow.  See  Bumey,  Memoirs  of  Me- 
iastasio  (1796, 8  vols.) ;  Torcia,  Elogio  del  A  bbate  P.  Me- 
tastasio (1782);  Hiller,  Ueber  P,  Metastasio  und  seine 
Werke  (1786);  Altanesi,  F*ra  di  P.  Metastasio  (1787); 
Lives  of  the  Italian  Poets^  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Stebbing 
(London,  1J31).    (J.H.W.) 

Metoalfe,  William,  M.D.,  a  prominent  minister  of 
the  Bible-Christian  Church,  was  bom  in  the  parish  of 
Orton,  Westmoreland,  England,  March  II,  1788.  He 
became  a  disciple  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cowherd,  a  noted 
minister  of  the  Swedenborgian  Church,  who  in  1809 
organized  the  Bible -Christian  Church.  Metcalfe  in 
1811  was  ordained  as  a  minister  of  this  Church  by  Dr. 
Cowherd,  and  in  1817,  with  a  small  company  of  his 
fellow-believers,  immigrated  to  Philadelphia,  where  he 
continued  his  ministerial  labors  till  the  day  of  his  death 
in  1862.  According  to  his  biographer,  the  specific  work 
of  Mr.  Metcalfe's  life  was  "  that  of  sowing  the  seeds  and 
cultivating  the  principles  of  temperance  and  vegetarian- 
ism, and  permanently  establishing  the  Bible-Christian 
Church  in  this  cbuntrv."  The  Bible-Christian  Church 
in  England  founded  its  doctrinal  basis  mainly  upon  the 
writings  of  Swedenboi^.  It  propounded  views  upon 
two  subjects,  however,  which  have  never  been  generally 
received  in  the  New  Jerusalem  Church,  as  the  Sweden- 
borgians  prefer  to  call  themselves.  It  inculcated  the  duty 
of  total  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  drinks  as  a  bev- 
erage, and  from  the  use  of  animal  food.  These  two  re- 
quirements were  made  conditions  of  Church  member- 
ship, more  particularly,  by  Mr.  Metcalfe.    He  was  one 


of  the  original  members  of  the  American  "Vegetarian 
Society,"  and  was  one  of  its  most  earnest  Bupportcrs. 
On  the  death  of  Dr.  William  \  Alcott,  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  society,  in  1859,  Dr.  Metcalfe  was  elected  his 
successor.  He  rendered  efficient  service  also  in  the 
cause  of  temperance,  and  may  be  termed  one  of  the  pio- 
neers of  the  movement  in  this  country.  "As  a  preach- 
er," we  are  told  by  his  biographer,  "he  was  not  what  is 
called  an  orator,  but  hb  delivery  was  easy,  plain,  dis- 
tinct, and  impressive.  His  action  was  moderate  and 
graceful  He  was  never  boisterous,  never  sensational, 
and  seldom  allowed  his  imagination  to  display  its  pow- 
ers in  the  pulpit.  'His  sermons  were  suggestive  and  in- 
structive, always  including  some  teaching  on  practical, 
every-day  duties.  He  sought  all  fields  for  the  illustra- 
tion of  Bible  troths,  especUlly  availing  himself  of  the 
lights  of  modem  scien<:e  and  of  ancient  history  in  the 
elucidation  of  his  subject."  Seventeen  of  his  Discourses 
were  latelv  published  by  his  son  Joseph,  under  the  title 
Out  of  the' Clouds  into  the  Liffht  (Vh]}tulB72,\2mci).  See 
New  Jerusalem  Messenger,  Oct  23, 1872;  Memoir  of  the 
Rev,  William  Metcalfe,  M.D,,  by  his  son  Joseph  (Phila. 
1866, 12mo). 

Metel  (Lat.  MeteUus),  Hugurs,  a  French  canon, 
was  bora  at  Toul,  in  Lorraine,  about  1080.  He  was  the 
offspring  of  wealthy  parents.  While  yet  a  child  he  lost 
his  father,  and  was  indebted  to  the  solicitude  of  his 
mother  for  a  liberal  education.  He  studied  theology  at 
Laon  under  the  celebrated  teacher  Anselm,  and  embraced 
Christianity  at  Toul  about  1118,  when  he  was  entered  a 
member,  of  the  regular  canons  in  the  abbey  of  Saint- 
Leon.  He  remained  in  that  institution  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  Yiear  1157.  Fifty-five  noted  epistles 
bear  his  authorship.  The  first  of  them  is  addressed  to 
St.  Bernard,  whom  Hugues  Metel  calls  a  "  daristima 
lampas^  while  to  himself  he  attributes  the  humbler 
qualifications  of  quondam  nugitferulus,  nunc  crucis  Ckristi 
bajulus.  See  Calmet,  Histoire  de  la  Lorraine,  i,  cxxi ; 
Fortin  d'Urban,  Histoire  et  (Euvrages  de  Huffues  Metd 
(Paris,  1839,  8vo). 

MetempsychoBis.    See  Trassmigration. 

Mete^'niB  (Mcr^povc  v.  r.  BacntpovCf  Vulg.  omits), 
given  (1  Esdr.  v,  17)  among  those  whose  "  sons"  returned 
from  the  captivity  with  Zerabbabel ;  but  the  Heh.  lists 
(Ezra  ii ;  Neh.  vii)  have  no  corresponding  name. 

Mete-yard  (H'nTa,  middak',  Lev.  xix,  86;  metoMitrt 
simply,  as  elsewhere  rendered). 

Meth,  EzECHTKi^  a  noted  leader  of  a  mystic  sect 
who  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  created  great 
excitement  in  Thuringia.    Meth  was  practicing  medi- 
cine in  the  city  of  I^ngensalza,  Thuringia,  when  his 
uncle,  a  merchant  in  the  same  town,  who  had  become 
an  enthusiastic  mystic,  presented  him  with  his  pecul- 
iar conceptions  of  Christian  fellowship  and  responsibil- 
ity.   Meth  was  readily  won  in  favor  of  the  heretical 
doctrines,  and  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  a  sect  which 
soon  became  numerous.    He  afterwards  moved  to  Leip- 
sic,  where  he  died  in  1640.    Stiefel  and  Meth  found  their 
first  followers  among  their  own  relatives  and  friends  at 
I^angensalza  and  Erfurt.    They  also  gained  access  to 
the  house  of  count  Hans  Ludwig  de  Gleichen,  whose 
wife,  the  countess  Juliana,  became  so  ensnared  in  their 
mystic  doctrines  that  she  was  finally  excluded  from  the 
Lord's  table.     But  matters  did  not  rest  here.     She  im- 
agined she  was  a  second  Virgin  Mary,  and  was  to  giv« 
birth  to  the  new  Messiah.    She  therefore  separated  her- 
self from  the  count,  and  to  the  day  of  her  death  (Jaly 
28, 1638)  remained  steadfast  in  her  hopes  that  she  wDold 
bring  forth  the  Messiah.     The  authorities  tried  in  va- 
rious vrays  to  bring  these  enthunasts  to  their  aensea,  but 
kindness  as  well  as  punishment  proved  in  vain,  until  at 
last  Stiefel  died — Stiefel  who  had  been  considered  im- 
mortal by  Meth  and  all  his  followers.     A  change  took 
place  in  Stiefel's  mind,  and  he  is  said  to  have  died  a 
tmly  converted  Christian. 

The  ductruics  of  Stiefel  and  Meth  were  for  the  moet 
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part  identical  with  the  mystidam  of  the  Anabaptists 
and  of  Schwenkfeld,  as  specified  and  condemned  in  the 
Formula  of  Concord.  Only  Christ,  the  living  Ward,  is 
recognised,  while  the  revealed  Word,  i  e.  the  Bible,  is 
demised,  the  ministry,  with  all  its  officers,  rejected,  and 
the  sacraments— baptism  and  communion — are  declared 
works  oi  witchcraft.  They  further  taught  that  as  the 
law  of  God  has  been  fulfilled  by  Christ,  the  true  Church 
can  neither  sin  nor  err;  that  no  resurrection  can  take 
place,  nor  eternal  life  be  hoped  for,  as  all  true  Christians 
are  already  dead  to  the  world,  and  feel  the  promised 
jo3rB  of  eternity  in  their  lives,  to  the  fullest  extent  pos- 
sible. See  Arnold,  Kirchm  v.  Ketztr  Hittorie  (see  In- 
dex).   See  Stiefku     (R  S.  S.) 

Metheg.    See  Mktheg-ammah. 

Me'theg-am'mah  {^eh,m6'theghaHmmah\  yr\'q 
nsstn,  bridU  [as  m  2  Kings  xix,  28,  etc.]  of  the  mother 
[L  e.  mother-eity  =  QK,  in  2  Sam.  xx,  19] ;  Sept.  r) 
aptiipur/u  vi|,yulg.yre»tnn  iribuit)^  a  figurative  term  for  a 
chief  city,  occurring  in  the  statement  (2  Sam.  viii,  1), 
"  David  took  the  bit  of  the  metropolis  (Auth.  Vers. '  Me- 
thc^-Ammah*)  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Philistines,"  i.  e. 
he  subdued  their  capital  or  strongest  town,  meaning 
Gatu,  as  is  expressly  affirmed  in  the  parallel  passage 
(1  Ghron.  xviii,  1).  Other  interpretations  may  be  seen 
in  GlasBii  PhiloL  Sacr.  ed.  Dathe,  p.  783.  Gresenius 
( Tha.  Neb.  p.  1 13)  compares  the  Arabic  proverb, "  I  give 
thee  not  my  bridle,"  i  e.  I  do  not  submit  to  thee  (see 
Schultens  ad  Job,  xx,  11 ;  and  Hariri  Cons,  iv ;  Hist, 
TamerL  p.  243;  VU.  Tun,  i,  50).  On  the  other  hand, 
Ewald  (jGtsch,  iii,  190)  less  naturally  takes  Ammah  as 
meaning  the  "  forearm,"  and  treats  the  words  as  a  meta- 
phor to  express  the  perfect  manner  in  which  David  had 
sroittoi  and  bumbled  his  foes,  had  torn  the  bridle  from 
their  arm,  and  thus  broken  forever  the  dominion  with 
which  they  curbed  Israel,  as  a  rider  manages  his  horse 
by  the  rein  held  fast  on  his  arm.  He  objects  to  the 
other  interpretation  that  Galh  had  its  own  king  still  in 
the  days  of  Solomon;  but  it  may  be  replied  that  the 
king  in  Solomon's  time  may  have  been,  and  probably 
was, tributary  to  Israel,  as  the  kings  "on  this  side  the 
Euphrates"  (1  Kings  iv,  24)  were.  It  is  an  obvious 
objection  to  £wald*s  interpretation,  that  to  control  his 
hone  a  rider  must  hold  the  bridle,  not  on  his  arm,  but 
(ast  in  bis  hand. 

Mettaar.    See  Miturxte. 

Methoar.    See  Remmon-methoar. 

Methodism,  as  a  distinctive  form  of  Church  life 
and  poli^,  dates  from  the  revival  of  religion  in  England 
nnder  the  labors  of  the  brothers  Wesley  and  of  White- 
field.    See  these  names  respectively. 

L  Ongm^—ln  November,  1729,  the  Wesleys,  White- 
field,  and  their  associates — about  a  dozen  young  men, 
stndcflits  at  Oxford  University — formed  theinselves  into 
a  society  for  purposes  of  mutual  moral  improvement. 
They  had  a  sincere  desire  to  please  God ;. and,  by  dili- 
f^eoeey  self-denial,  and  active  benevolence,  they  sought  to 
know  and  do  his  wilL  By  instmcting  the  children  of  the 
neglected  poor,  by  visiting  the  sick  and  the  inmates  of 
prisons  and  almshouses,  by  a  strict  observance  of  the 
fasts  oidained  by  the  Church,  and  by  scrupulous  exact- 
ness ia  their  attendance  upon  public  worship,  they  be- 
came objects  of  general  notice.  Many  grave  men  thought 
them  righteous  overmuch,  and  attempted  to  dissuade 
them  ttma  an  excess  of  piety ;  while  profane  wits  treat- 
ed them  with  sarcasm  and  contempt.  Nothing  could 
save  from  ridicule  men  who  in  that  age  and  in  such  a 
(dace  professed  to  make  religion  the  great  business  of 
life.  Hence  by  their  fellow-students  they  were  called 
in  UsTJX,  SaaraneHtariemSf  Bible-Jrigots,  Bibie-mofhSf  The 
Godfy  CUib,  One,  a  student  of  Chrbt-Church  College, 
with  g^reater  reverence  than  his  fellows,  and  more  learn- 
ing, observed,  in  reference  to  their  vwUwdical  manner 
«>f  life,  that  a  new  sect  of  Methodists  had  sprung  up, 
alluding  to  the  ancient  school  of  physicians  known  by 
Uiat  ucine.   The  appellation  obtained  cuirency,  and,  al- 


though the  w<»d  is  still  sometimes  used  reproachfully 
as  expressive  of  enthusiasm,  or  undue  religious  strict- 
ness, it  has  become  the  acknowledged  name  of  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  rapidly  increasing  evangelical 
Christian  denominations  (comp.  Tyerman,  The  Oxford 
Methodists,  N.  Y.,  Harpers,  1878,  8vo). 

From  this  time  Methodism  may  be  said  to  have 
started.  In  1739  the  first  Methodist  "  meeting-house" 
in  England  was  built  at  Kingswood.  *'  Wesley's  idea  at 
this  time,  and  for  many  years  aflerwards,"  says  Skeats 
{Hist,  of  the  Frte  Churches  of  EngUmd,  p.  863),  "  was 
merely  to  revive  the  state  of  religion  in  the  Church ; 
but  he  knew  enough  of  the  condition  of  society  in  Eng- 
land, and  of  human  nature,  to  be  aware  that  unless  those 
who  had  been  brought. under  the  awakening  infiuence 
of  the  Gospel  met  together,  and  assisted  each  other  in 
keepuig  alive  the  fire  which  had  been  lit  in  their  hearts, 
it  must,  in  many  instances,  seriously  diminish,  if  not  al- 
together die  out."  Originally,  therefore,  it  was  no  part 
of  the  design  of  Wesley  and  his  associates  to  found  a 
new  religious  sect.  He  considered  them  all  members 
of  the  Church  of  England — ^zealous  for  her  welfare,  and 
loyal  to  her  legitimate  authorities.  For  a  full  discussion 
of  this  point,  see  the  article  Wesley.  They  were  all  te- 
nacious of  her  order,  and  great  sticklers  for  what  they 
deemed  decency  and  decorum.  One  of  them  tells  us, 
^  I  should  have  thought  the  saving  of  souls  almost  a 
sin  if  it  had  not  been  done  in  a  church ;"  and  such  was 
the  sentiment  of  John  Wesley,  when,  to  his  horror,  he 
first  heard  that  his  bosom  friend,  Whitefield,  had  at- 
tempted to  preach  the  Gospel  in  the  open  air.  This  was 
in  the  year  1739,  on  Saturday,  the  17th  of  February.  The 
discourse  was  addressed  to  the  colliers  at  Kingswood, 
near  the  city  of  Bristol.  "  I  thought,"  said  Whitefield, 
*'  that  it  might  be  doing  the  service  of  my  Creator,  who 
had  a  mountain  for  his  pulpit,  and  the  heavens  for  a 
sounding-board ;  and  who,  when  his  Gospel  was  reject- 
ed by  the  Jews,  sent  his  servants  into  the  highways 
and  hedges."  In  a  little  while  John  Wesley  was  in- 
duced to  follow  his  example.  Being  providentially  at 
Bristol,  and  a  great  assembly  (estimfited  at  8000)  hav- 
ing come  together  at  a  place  called  Race  Green,  ^  I 
submitted,"  he  says,  *'  to  be  more  vile,  and  proclaimed 
in  the  highways  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation."  This 
was  Wesley^s  first  attempt  in  England.  He  had  pre- 
viously preached  in  the  open  air  while  in  this  country 
as  a  missionary  to  the  Indians  in  Geoi^a,  but  he  had 
no  intention  of  resuming  the  practice  in  England,  till  he 
was  stimulated  by  the  example  and  ui^nt  advice  of 
his  friend.  His  brother  Charles  was  even  more  opposeil 
to  this  departure  from  Church  usages,  and  this  appar- 
ent breach  of  ecclesiastical  order.  He  had>confine<l 
himself  to  the  usual  labors  of  the  ministry  in  such  pul- 
pits as  were  opened  to  him,  preaching  the  Gospel  with 
earnestness  and  simplicity,  more  especially  in  London, 
where  he  also  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  felons  in 
Newgate,  not  a  few  of  whom  were  brought  through 
his  instrumentality  to  repentance  and  faith  in  Christ. 
Being  strenuously  urged  by  Whitefield,  he  at  length  con- 
sented to  make  one  effort.  "I  prayed,"  he  says,  *'and 
went -forth  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ.  I  found  near 
a  thousand  helpless  sinners  waiting  for  the  Word  in 
Moorfidds.  I  invited  them  in  my  Master's  words,  as 
well  as  lutme,  *  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor  and  are 
heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.'  The  Lord  was 
with  me,  even  me,  the  meanest  of  his  messengers,  ac- 
cording to  his  promise.  .  .  .  My  load  was  gone,  and  all 
my  doubts  and  scruples.  God  shone  on  my  path,  and  I 
knew  this  was  his  will  concerning  me."  Thenceforth,  in 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  they  continued  to  preach 
the  Gospel  in  the  open  air  as  opportunity  was  afford- 
ed. Immense  crowds '  thronged  everywhere  to  hear 
the  Word,  and  multitudes  were  converted  from  the  error 
of  their  way.  As  a  consequence  of  this  violation  of 
ecclesiastical  order,  and  more  especially  because  of  the 
earnest  and  energetic  style  of  the  preachers,  most  of 
the  pulpits  of  the  Established  Church  were  soon  closed 
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against  them.  Many  dignitaries  of  the  Church  were 
above  measure  enraged  at  this  new  way,  and  zealous 
in  opposing  it,  "  Some  clergymen,"  says  Wesley,  **  ob- 
jected to  this  'new  doctrine,'  salvation  by  faith;  and, 
because  of  my  unfashionable  doctrine,  I  was  excluded 
from  one  and  another  church,  and  at  length  shut  out  of 
all."  Li  many  places,  too,  Wesley  and  his  associates 
were  treated  as  disturbers  of  the  peace,  and  subjected  to 
annoyance  and  persecution.  They  were  reviled,  mob- 
bed, imprisoned.  They  bore  everything  with  patience. 
'*  Not  daring  to  be  silent,"  says  Wesley,  *'  it  remained 
only  to  preach  in  the  open  air;  which  I  did  at  first  not 
out  of  choice,  but  necessity.  I  have  since  seen  abun- 
dant reason  to  adore  the  wise  providence  of  God  here- 
in, making  a  way  for  myriads  of  people  who  never 
troubled  any  church,  nor  were  likely  so  to  do,  to  hear 
that  Word  which  they  soon  found  to  be  the  power  of 
God  unto  salvation." 

The  result  of  these  labors  was  not  only  the  conver- 
sion of  many  souls,  but  the  formation  of  religious  socie- 
ties. The  young  converts,  neglected,  and  in  many  in- 
stances treated  contemptuously  by  the  estAbUshed  clergy, 
were  as  sheep  having  no  shepherd.  They  naturally 
longe(l  for  the  fellowship  of  kindred  spirits.  At  their  own 
request,  they  werjB  united  together  for  mutual  comfort 
and  edification.  Wesley  gives  the  following  account  of 
the  origin  of  what  was  then  called  simply  *'  the  United 
Society."  The  rules  which  were  drawn  up  for  them  are 
to  the  present  day  recognised,  with  two  or  three  veiy 
slight  alterations,  as  the  General  Rules  of  all  branches  of 
the  great  Methodist  family  in  England,  in  the  United 
States,  and  elsewhere : 

"1.  In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1739  eight  or  ten  per- 
sons came  to  me  in  London,  who  appeared  to  be  deeply 
convinced  of  sin,  and  earnestly  jiproauing  for  redemption. 
They  desired  (as  did  two  or  three  more  Uie  next  day)  that 
I  wtmid  spend  some  time  with  them  in  prayer,  ana  advise 
tliem  how  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,  which  they  £>aw 
continnally  hanging  over  their  heads.  That  we  mis^ht 
have  more  time  for  this  great  work,  I  appointed  a  aay 
when  they  might  all  come  together ;  which,  from  thence- 
forward, they  did  everv  wees,  viz.  on  Thursday  in  the 
evening.  To  these,  and  as  many  more  as  desired  to  Join 
with  them  (for  their  number  increased  daily),  I  gave  those 
advices  from  time  to  time  which  I  Judged  most  iieedfhl 
for  theui:  and  we  always  concluded  our  meetings  with 
prayer  snltabie  to  their  several  necessities. 

*'  2.  This  was  the  rise  of  the  United  Society,  first  in 
London,  and  then  In  other  places.  Such  a  society  is  no 
other  than  *  a  company  of  men  having  the  form  and  seek- 
ing the  power  of  eodliness ;  united  in  order  to  pray  to- 
;reiher,  to  receive  the  word  of  exhortation,  and  to  watch 
over  one  another  in  love,  that  they  may  help  each  other 
to  work  out  their  salvation.* 

"8.  That  It  may  the  more  easily  be  discerned  whether 
they  are  Indeed  working  out  their  own  salvation,  each  so- 
cietv  is  divided  into  smaller  companies,  called  classes,  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  places  of  abode.  There  are 
about  twelve  persons  in  every  class ;  one  of  whom  is 
styled  the  Leader.    It  is  his  business, 

*'(1.)  To  see  each  person  in  his  class  once  a  week,  at 
least,  in  order 

"To  inquire  how  their  souls  prosper; 

"To  advise,  reprove,  comfort,  or  exhort,  as  occasion 
mav  require ; 

.  "To  receive  what  they  are  willing  to  give  towards  the 
support  of  the  Gospel ; 

"  {i.yVo  meet  the  ministers  and  the  stewards  of  the  so- 
ciety once  a  week,  in  order 

"To  inform  the  minister  of  any  that  are  sick,  or  of  any 
that  walk  disorderly,  and  will  not  be  reproved : 

"To  pay  to  the  stewards  what  they  have  received  of 
their  several  classes  in  the  week  preceding ;  and 

"To  show  their  account  of  what  each  person  has  con- 
tributed. 

"  4.  There  is  one  only  condition  previously  required  of 
those  who  desire  admission  into  these  societies ;  viz.  *  n 
desire  to  flee  flrom  the  wrath  to  come,  and  be  saved  from 
their  Pins.*  But  wherever  this  is  really  flxed  in  the  wml, 
it  will  be  shown  bv  its  fruits.  It  Is  therefore  expected  or 
all  who  continue  therein  that  they  should  conUuue  to  evi- 
dence their  desire  of  salvation, 

"First,  by  doine  no  harm,  by  avoiding  evil  In  every 
kind :  especially  that  which  is  most  generally  practiced. 
Such  as 

"The  taking  the  name  of  God  in  vain ; 

"The  profanino;  the  day  of  the  Lord,  either  by  doing  or- 
dinary work  thereon,  or  oy  bu]rine  or  selling; 

"  Drnnkennens :  bnyiufr  or  sellTnc  spiritnons  liqnors ; 
or  drinking  them,  nnleise  lu  cases  oxeztreme  necessity ; 


"Fighting,  quarrelling,  brawling;  brothergolng  to  law 
with  brother;  returning  evil  for  evil,  or  railing  lor  rail- 
ing; the  using  many  words  in  buying  or  selling; 

"  The  buying  or  selling  uncustomed  goods ; 

"The  giving  or  taking  things  on  usury,  viz.  nnlawfti] 
interest ; 

"  Uncharitable  or  nuproflteble  conversation ;  particular- 
ly speaking  evil  of  magistrates  or  of  ministers ; 

"Doing  to  others  as  we  would  not  they  should  do  unto 

"  Doing  what  we  know  is  not  for  the  glory  of  God ;  as, 

"  The  putting  on  of  gold  and  costly  apparel ; 

**The  taking  such  diversions  as  cannot  be  used  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus ; 

"  The  singing  those  songs  or  reading  those  books  which 
do  not  tend  to  the  knowledge  or  love  of  God ; 

"  Softness,  and  needless  self-indulgence ; 

"Laying  up  treasure  upon  earth ; . 

"  Borrowing  without  a  probability  of  paying ;  or  taking 
up  goods  without  a  probability  of  paying  for  them. 

"0.  It  Is  expected  of  all  who  conunne  in  these  societies, 
that  they  should  continue  to  evidence  their  desire  of  sal- 
vation, 

"  Secondlv,  by  doing  good,  by  being  in  every  kind  mer- 
ciftil  alter  their  power,  as  they  have  opportunity ;  doln*' 
good  of  every  possible  sort,  and  as  far  as  Is  possible  to  ail 
men: 

"  To  their  bodies,  of  the  ability  that  God  glveth,  by  giv- 
ing  food  to  the  hungry,  by  clothing  the  naked,  by  helping 
or  visiting  them  that  are  sick  or  in  prison ; 

"To  their  souls,  by  instrnctlng.  reproving,  or  exhorting 
all  we  have  any  intercourse  wuh ;  trampling  under  foot 
that  enthusiastic  d(»ctrine  of  devils,  that  *we  are  not  to 
do  gocNd,  unless  our  hearts  be  free  to  it.' 

"Sy  doing  good,  especially  to  them  that  are  of  the 
household  of  (iuth,  or  groaning  so  to  be ;  emoloying  them 
preferably  to  others,  buying  one  of  another,  helpiut;  each 
other  In  business ;  and  so  much  the  more,  becau«e  the 
world  will  love  Its  own,  and  them  only. 

"  By  all  possible  diligence  and  firugallty,  that  the  Gospel 
be  not  blamed. 

"By  running  with  patience  the  race  that  is  set  before 
them,  denying  themselves,  and  taking  up  their  cross  daily : 
submitting  to  bear  the  reproach  of  Christ;  to  be  as  the 
fllth  and  offsconring  of  the  world ;  and  looking  that  men 
should  say  all  manner  of  evil  of  them  falsely,  for  the  Lord's 
sake. 

"ft.  It  is  expected  of  all  who  desire  to  continue  In  the»e 
societies  that  they  should  continue  to  evidence  their  de- 
sire of  salvation, 

"  Thirdly,  by  attending  upon  all  the  ordinances  of  God: 
such  are 

"  The  public  worship  of  God ; 

"  The  ministry  of  the  word,  either  read  or  expounded ; 

"  The  supper  of  the  Lord : 

"  Family  and  private  prayer ; 

"  Searching  the  Scriptures ;  and 

"  Fasting  or  abstinence. 

"7.  These  are  the  general  rules  of  our  societies:  al| 
which  we  are  taught  of  God  to  observe,  even  in  his  writ- 
ten Word— the  only  rule,  and  the  suflScient  rule,  both  of 
our  faith  and  practice.  And  all  these  we  know  hts  Spirit 
writes  on  every  truly  awakened  heart  If  there  be  nny 
among  us  who  obsen'e  them  not,  who  habitually  break 
any  of  them,  let  it  be  made  known  unto  them  who  wateh 
over  that  soul,  as  they  that  must  give  an  aoccmnt.  We 
will  admonish  him  of  the  error  of  his  ways:  we  will  bear 
with  him  for  a  season.  But  then,  if  he  repent  not,  he  hath 
no  more  place  among  us.  We  have  delivered  our  own 
souls." 

The  "  societies"  thus  formed  increased  so  miiidly  that 
very  soon  there  arose  a  necessity  for  additional  minis- 
terial service.  As  the  leaders  in  this  wonderful  revival 
of  religion  had  been  led  providentially  into  the  practioe 
of  field-preaching,  and  into  the  fcMrmation  of  reU^poixB 
societies,  so  they  were  induced  in  the  same  maaner  to 
accept  the  assistance  of  preachers  who  had  not  been  ed- 
ucated for  the  ministry,  nor  ordained  to  that  service. 
This  was  at  that  time  regarded  by  many  as  the  moet 
heinous  of  their  oflRences.  The  Wesleys  themselves  at 
first  hesitated  at  what  seemed  so  monstrous  an  innova- 
tion ;  and  the  elder  brother,  when  he  first  heard  that  a 
layman  had  taken  a  text  and  preached  a  sennon,  has- 
tened to  London  to  put  a  stop  to  the  irregularity.  The 
man,  Thomas  Maxfield  by  name,  had  been  left  in  chai^ 
of  the  little  flock  during  the  absence  of  the  ordained 
ministers,  had  prayed  with  them,  read  to  them  paaeages 
of  Scripture,  attempted  an  exposition  of  a  verse  or  two, 
and  found  himself  preaching  sjmoet  before  he  was  a^srare 
of  it  Happily  for  the  interests  of  the  new  sect,  and 
happily,  too,  for  the  cause  of  Christ,  Wesley  was  met  by 
his  mother  before  he  had  time  to  censure  the  yonng 
preacher,  or  publicly  to  denounce  this  innovatioiu 
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WedeVf  the  widow  of  a  stanch  minister  of  the  EstabliBh- 
ed  Cbuich,  had  beeo  educated  in  its  doctrines,  and  she 
rerered  its  preUtical  assomptions.  But  she  had  heard 
the  young  man  preach  several  times.  On  the  arrival 
of  ber  son,  seeing  that  his  countenance  was  expressive 
o(  difwatisfaction,  she  inquired  the  cause.  **  Thomas 
Maxfield,"  said  he,  abruptly,  ^has  turned  preacher,  I 
find.**  She  looked  attentively  at  him,  and  replied, 
» John,  you  know  what  my  sentiments  have  been.  You 
cannot  suspect  me  of  readily  favoring  anything  of  this 
kind;  but  take  care  what  you  do  with  respect  to  that 
yoang  man,  for  he  is  as  surely  called  of  God  to  preach 
as  yon  are."  Her  advice  was  followed,  and  the  result 
justitied  her  opinion.  Wedey  recognised  the  validity 
of  the  young  man*8  call;  and  thereafter  it  became  a  set- 
tled conviction  with  him,  as  it  is  with  his  followers  to 
this  day,  that  a  warrant  to  preach  the  Gospel  does  not 
of  necessity  come  only  through  one  channel  In  process 
of  time,  as  instances  of  this  kind  increased,  it  became 
necessary  to  devise  some  criterion  by  which  to  test  those 
who  professed  to  believe  themselves  called  of  God  to 
preach.  This  was  a  subject  to  which  John  Wesley  early 
uimed  his  attention ;  and  the  question,  with  his  answer, 
continues  to  the  present  day  to  be  incorporated  among 
the  rules  recognised  by  all  Wesleyan  Methodists.  We 
say  Wesleytm  Methodists  because,  previous  to  the  preach- 
ing of  Maxfield,  Whitefield  had  separated  himself  f^m 
his  associates,  and  thenceforward  became  known  as  the 
leader  of  the  Calvinistic  division  of  Methodism.  The 
question  and  answer  were  in  the  following  words : 

"Qiieat.  How  shall  we  try  those  who  profess  to  be 
moTed  by  the  Holy  Ohost  to  preach  t 

"  Afu.  1.  Let  the  following  questions  be  asked,  namely : 
Do  th«T  know  God  as  a  panlonlng  Oodf  Have  they  the 
loTc  of  God  abiding  in  them  ?  Do  they  desire  nothlug  but 
God  ?    And  are  they  holy  in  all  manner  of  conversation  t 

"  2.  Have  they  the  gills  (as  well  as  the  grace)  for  the 
workt  .  Have  ibey  (m  some  tolerable  degree)  a  clear, 
Miand  anderstandfne,  a  right  judgment  iu  the  things  of 
God,  a  just  conception  of  salvation  by  faith?  Ana  has 
G«xl  given  them  any  degree  of  utterance  f  Bo  they  speak 
Jaatly,  readilv,  clearlv  f 

"3.  Have  they  flraitr  Are  any  truly  convinced  of  sin, 
and  converted  to  God  by  their  preaching? 

"As  lonz  as  these  three  marks  concur  in  any  one,  we 
believe  be  Is  called  of  God  to  preach.  Thete  we  receive 
as  sufficient  proof  that  he  is  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.** 

From  the  time  of  Maxfleld*s  admission  as  a  preacher, 
many  others  of  similar  piety  and  gifts  offered  their  sei^ 
vices  and  were  accepted.  As  the  work  went  on,  and 
additions  were  made  to  the  **  societies*'  in  all  parts  of  the 
kiiq^dom,  the  demand  for  preachers  increased.  Wesley 
had  always  thought  that  preachers  would  be  supplied 
from  the  pnljuts  of  the  Established  Church,  but,  disap- 
pointed in  this,  he  came  to  favor  the  admission  of  those 
who,  although  not  episoopally  ordained,  were  wholly 
devoted  to  the  work  of  preaching  the  Gospel,  and  gladly 
reoogntsed  them  as  ministers  of  Christ.  The  employ- 
ment of  this  class  of  auxiliaries  constantly  increasing, 
finally  led  to  a  meeting,  held  annually  thereafter,  and 
known  as  **  the  Conference'*  (q.  v.).  The  first  of  these 
asKmblies  was  held  in  1744,  and  from  this  year  Meth- 
odism began  to  assume  the  appearance  of  an  organised 
•ystem.  It  was  in  1744  that  the  brothers  John  and 
Charies  Wesley,  with  two  or  three  other  regularly-or- 
dained clergymen,  met  with  such  of  the  '*  preachers"  as 
could  ooovenienUy  attend,  to  clothe  Methodism  with 
the  eonventional  forms  of  established  ecclesiastical  gov- 
ernment. Of  course  neither  John  nor  Charles  could 
brook  the  idea  of  becoming  Dissenters,  and  Methodism 
was  oiganized  as  an  independent  Church  body  only  af- 
ter the  death  of  John  Wesley.  See  Wesleyans.  To 
all  intents  and  purposes  the  Church  was  organized  at 
this  first  Conference  in  1744,  and  yet  by  this  very  body 
<»e  of  the  questions  asked  was,  **Are  we  Dissenters?" 
and  its  answer  an  emphatic  **  AV  **  Although  we  call 
■inneiB  to  repentance  in  all  places  of  God's  dominion,  and 
ahhowgh  we  frequently  use  extemporary  prayer,  and 
nmte  tofcether  in  a  religious  society,  yet  we  are  not  Dis- 
in  the  only  sense  which  our  law  acknowledges, 


viz.  those  who  renounce  the  service  of  the  Church.  We 
do  not,  we  dare  not,  separate  from  it.  We  are  not  se- 
ceders,  nor  do  we  bear  any  resemblance  to  them.  We 
set  out  upon  quite  opposite  principles.  The  seceders 
laid  the  very  foundation  of  their  work  in  judging  and 
condemning  others.  We  laid  the  foundation  of  our 
woric  in  judging  and  condemning  ourselves.  They  be- 
gin everywhere  with  showing  their  hearers  how  fallen 
the  Church  and  its  ministers  are ;  we  begin  ever^-where 
with  showing  our  hearers  how  fallen  they  are  them- 
selves" (Coke,  Life  of  Wetley,  p.  287).  «  Monday,  June 
25,  and  the  five  following  days,"  says  the  leader  of  this 
littie  band,  ^  we  spent  in  conference  with  our  preachers, 
seriously  considering  by  what  means  we  might  the  most 
effidctuallv  save  our  own  souls  and  them  that  heard  us, 
and  the  result  of  our  consultetions  we  set  down  to  be  the 
rule  of  our  future  practice."  Already  had  the  laiger 
portion  of  England  been  divided  into  "drcuits,"  to  each 
of  which  several  preachers  were  sent  for  one  or  two 
years.  A  part  of  the  work  of  each  annual  assembly  was 
to  arrange  these  appointments  and  changes.  At  the 
early  Conferences  various  theological  questions  were  dis- 
cussed with  reference  to  the  agreement  of  all  the  par- 
ties in  a  common  standard ;  and  when  this  was  settled, 
and  the  doctrinal  discussions  were  discontinued,  new 
regulations  of  another  kind  were  from  year  to  year 
adopted,  as  the  state  of  the  societies,  and  the  enlarging 
opportunities  of  doing  good,  seemed  to  require.  The 
first  mdication  of  a  desire  to  see  a  separate  establish- 
ment was  given  by  John  Wesley  in  1784,  when  he  or- 
dained Coke  (q.  v.)  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Church  in 
this  country.  See  Mrthodist  Episcopal  Church. 
On  neither  side  of  the  ocean  had  adherents  of  Wesley 
hitherto  organized  as  a  Church.  They  were  simply 
up  to  this  time  non-ecclesiastical  religious  societies,  en- 
tirely voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  members,  and  all 
governed  by  a  common  discipline,  of  which  their  found- 
er was  the  sole  dictetor  and  the  chief  executor.  Yet 
even,  this  step  to  provide  for  the  Methodists  in  Amei^ 
ica  a  separate  ecclesiastical  organization  does  not  clear- 
ly reveal  whether  Wesley  changed  his  mind  as  to  his* 
former  relation  and  that  of  hb  adherents  within  the 
Anglican  rule  to  the  Church  of  England.  Says  Dr. 
Curry,  of  the  Christian  Advocate  (N.  Y.,  May  26, 1871), 
"  Nq  fact  respecting  the  histor}*  of  John  Wesley  is  more 
clearly  manifest  than  that  he  was  always  a  strenuous 
supporter  of  the  authority  of  the  Esteblished  Church 
of  England.  He  jealously  regarded  the  exclusive  ec- 
clesiastical authority  of  that  Church  in  all  that  he  did 
as  an  evangelist,  and  seemed  always  determuied  that 
while  he  lived  and  ruled — and  it  was  always  under* 
stood  that  he  would  rule  as  long  as  he  Uved— nothing 
should  be  tolerated  in  his  societies  at  all  repugnant  to 
the  sole  and  exclusive  ecclesiastical  authority  of  the 
Established  Church.  This  rule  was  applied  to  his  so- 
cieties in  America  before  the  Revolution  just  as  stricUy 
as  to  those  in  England.  But  the  political  separation  of 
America  from  Great  Britain,  as  it  also  ended  the  au- 
thority of  the  English  Church  in  this  country,  made  it 
lawful,  according  to  his  theory  of  the  case,  for  the  Meth- 
odist societies  in  America  to  become  regularly  organized 
churches." 

II.  The  thtoloffieal  doctrmea  of  Wesleyan  Methodism 
are,  with  perhaps  two  or  three  modifications,  the  same  as 
those  which,  by  common  consent,  are  at  present  deemed 
evangelical.  The  articles  of  religion  drawn  up  by  Wes- 
ley for  his  immediate  followers,  and  substantially  adopted 
bv  all  Methodist  bodies  since,  are  but  slighUy  modified 
from  those  of  the  Esteblished  Church  of  England.  They 
were  originally  prepared  for  the  churches  in  the  States. 
See  Articles,  Twenty-five.  The  sermons  of  John 
Wesley,  and  his  notes  on  the  New  Testement,  are  rec- 
ognised by  his  followers  in  Great  Britain  and  America 
as  the  standard  of  Methodism,  and  as  the  basis  of  their 
theological  creed.  The  unity  of  the  Godhead,  and  the 
coequal  divinity  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost;  the  death,  resurrection,  ascension,  and  interce^- 
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sion  of  Jesus  Christ;  salvation  by  faith;  the  sufficiency 
and  divine  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  a  final  day 
of  judgment,  and  the  eternity  of  future  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments, are  doctrines  held  in  common  with  other  evan- 
gelical branches  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  Maintaining 
man*s  total  depravity  through  the  fall  of  Adam,  and  his 
utter  inability,  unless  aided  by  divine  grace,  to  take  one 
step  towardshts  recovery,  Methodists  hold  that  this  grace 
is  free,  extending  itself  equally,  by  virtue  of  the  atone- 
ment, to  all  the  children  of  men.  Hence  they  deny  the 
doctrine  of  special  election,  with  its  counterpart,  repro- 
batioti,  as  taught  in  Calvinistic  formularies,  and  main- 
tain, in  opposition  to  those  who  hold  to  a  limited  atone- 
ment, that  Jesus  Christ,  **by  his  oblation  of  himself 
once  offered,  made  a  full,  perfect,  and  sufficient  sacrifice, 
oblation,  and  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world." 
They  recognise  two  sacraments  as  ordained  by  Christ — 
Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  Infant  children  and 
believing  adults  have  a  right  to  the  former;  and  peni- 
tent seekers  of  salvation,  as  well  as  professing  Chris- 
tians, are  invited  to  partake  of  the  latter,  both  being 
regarded  not  only  as  '^  badges  or  tokens  of  Christian 
men's  profession,  but  as  certain  signs  of  grace  and  God's 
good  will  towards  us,  by  the  which  he  doth  work  invis- 
ibly in  us,  and  doth  not  only  quicken,  but  also  strengthen 
and  confirm  our  faith  in  him."  As  to  the  mode  of  bap- 
tism, so  that  the  ceremony  be  performed  by  an  author- 
ized minister  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost,  it  is  optional  whether  the  water  be  ap- 
plied by  sprinkUng  or  pouring,  or  by  the  immersion  of 
the  candidate ;  and  although  kneeling  is  the  usual  mode 
of  receiving  the  elements  at  the  Lord's  table,  those  who 
prefer  may  partake  of  them  in  a  standing  or  sitting  post- 
ure. They  deny  the  doctrine  usually  styled  the  "  per- 
severance of  the  wunts,"  believing  that  a  true  child  of 
God  may  fall  from  grace  and  finally  perish ;  but  they 
hold  the  doctrine  of  assurance,  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
the  privilege  of  the  justified  sinner  now  to  know  his 
sins  forgiven.  The  Holy  Spirit,  they  teach,  bear^  wit- 
ness of  the  tact  of  present  pardon  and  acceptance ;  but 
this  is  deemed  to  be  the  privilege  of  believers,  not  the 
indispensable  evidence  of  r^feneration.  *'  It  does  not 
follow,"  says  Wesley,  "  that  all  who  do  not  know  their 
sins  forgiven  are  children  of  the  devil."  Methodism 
teaches  also  that  it  is  the  privilege  of  believers  in.  this 
life  to  reach  that  maturity  of  grace,  and  that  conformity 
to  the  divine  nature,  which  cleanses  the  heart  from  sin, 
and  fills  it  with  love  to  God  and  man — the  being  fiUed, 
as  Paul  phrases  it,  with  all  the  fulness  of  God.  This 
they  call  Christian  perfection,  a  state  which  they  de- 
dare  to  be  attainable  through  faith  in  Christ.  Wesley 
says  on  this  subject,  and  none  of  his  authorized  follow- 
ers have  gone  beyond  him,  *^  Christian  perfection  implies 
the  being  so  crucified  with  Christ  as  to  be  able  to  testify, 
'  I  live  not,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me.'  It  does  not  imply 
an  exemption  from  ignorance  or  mistake,  infirmities  or 
temptations.  I  believe,"  he  adds, "  there  is  no  such  per- 
fection in  this  life  as  excludes  these  involuntary  trans- 
gressions, which  I  apprehend  to  be  naturally  consequent 
on  the  ignorance  and  mistakes  inseparable  from  mortal- 
ity. Therefore  *  sinless  perfection'  is  a  phrase  I  never 
use,  lest  I  should  seem  to  contradict  myself.  I  believe 
a  person  filled  with  the  love  of  God  is  still  liable  to  these 
involuntary  transgressions.  Such  transgressions  you 
may  call  sins,  if  you  please :  I  do  not,  for  the  reasons 
above  mentioned."  This  doctrine  Wesley  calls  ''the 
grand  depositum  which  God  has  given  to  the  people 
called  Methodists;"  and  he  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that 
God  raised  them  up  chiefly  to  preach,  and  exemplify, 
and  propagate  it. 

UI.  As  to  tAe  government  and  uaagei  of  Methodum, 
they  are  similar,  but  not  entirely  uniform,  in  all  its 
branches  and  divisions.  In  the  parent  body,  the  Wes- 
leyan  Methodists  of  England,  the  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  ministry.  ''  The 
Conference,"  orig^ally  instituted,  as  we  have  seen,  by 
Wesley,  has  the  power  of  making  rules  and  regulations 


for  the  government  of  the  body.    This  power  is,  how- 
ever, restricted  within  certain  limits  prescribed  in  what 
is  known  as  '^  the  deed  of  declaration,"  executed  by  John 
Wesley  a  little  while  before  his  death,  and  enrolled  in  the 
archives  of  the  high  court  of  chancery  in  1794.    By  the 
provisions  of  this  deed,  the  Conference  coiu^ts  of  one 
hundred  ministers,  who  wctc  originally  named  thoetn, 
and  to  whom  and  to  their  sucoessois  was  committed  the 
duty  of  filling  vacancies  as  they  occur.    The  Conference, 
by  the  deed  of  declaration,  is  to  meet  annually,  and  to 
continue  in  session  not  less  than  five  days  nor  more  than 
three  weeks.    Other  ministers  attend  and  take  part  in 
the  discussions,  but  the  legal  body  oonsiffts  of  the  **  hun- 
dred" only.    Their  first  business,  after  filling  vacancies, 
is  the  election  from  their  own  number  of  a  president, 
who  holds  his  office  for  one  year,  but  is  eligible  to  a  re- 
election after  an  interval  of  eight  years.    Any  member 
of  the  "  legal  hundred"  absenting  himself  without  leave 
from  two  successive  Conferences,  and  not  appearing  mi 
the  first  day  of  the  third,  forfeits  his  seat.     The  Confer- 
ence admits  preachers  on  trial ;  receives  them  into  full 
membership  by  ordination;  examines  and  scnriinizes 
the  character  of  every  mimster  in  the  connection,  and 
has  power  to  try  those  against  whom  any  charge  is 
brought,  and  to  censure,  suspend,  or  excommunicate,  if 
necessary.     By  the  Conference  the  proceedings  of  sab- 
ordinate  bodies  are  finally  reviewed,  and  the  state  and 
prospects  of  the  Church  at  large  are  considered,  and  reg- 
ulations enacted  for  its  increasing  efficiency.     The  most 
important  of  these  subordinate  judicatories  is  ^  the  dis> 
trict  meeting,"  which  is  composed  of  ministers  and  lay- 
men '^residing  within  a  district  of  country  embracing 
from  ten  to  twenty  or  more  circuits** — a  circuit  being  the 
prescribed  field  of  labor  for  two,  three,  or,  in  some  casesy 
four  ministers.    The  district  meeting  has  authority: 
i.  To  examine  candidates  for  the  minLstry ;  and  with- 
out their  recommendation  no  candidate  can  come  before 
the  Annual  Conference.     2.  To  try  and  suspend  minis- 
ters who  are  found  immoral,  erroneous  in  doctrine,  un- 
faithful to  their  ordination  vows,  or  deficient  in  ability 
for  the  work  they  have  undertaken.    8.  To  decide  pre- 
liminary questions  concerning  the  building  of  chapels. 
4.  To  review  the  demands  from  the  less  wealthy  chorch- 
es,  which  draw  upon  the  public  funds  of  the  connection 
for  aid  in  supporting  their  mintsters.    o.  To  elect  a 
representative,  who  is  thus  made  a  member  of  a  com- 
mittee appointed  to  sit  pre^'ious]y  to  the  meeting  of 
"the  Conference,"  in  order  to  prepare  a  draft  of  the  sta- 
tions of  all  the  minbters  for  the  ensuing  year;  regard 
being  had  to  the  wishes  of  the  people  in  the  allocation 
of  individual  pastors.     The  judgment  of  this  **  station- 
ing committee"  is  conclusive  until  Conference,  to  whic^ 
an  appeal  is  allowed  in  all  cases,  either  from  miniaters 
or  people.   But  the  appointments  are  made  for  one 
only,  and  no  preacher  can  be  appointed  to  the 
charge  more  than  three  years  successively.     In  the  Dis- 
trict Conference  laymen  take  part,  equally  with  minis- 
ters, in  all  that  affects  the  general  welfare  of  the  body: 
and  the  lay  influence  predominates  still  more  in  **  the 
quarterly  meeting,"  which  is  held,  as  its  name  indicates 
every  three  months  on  every  circuit.    All  loealprtaek^ 
ert,  a  numerous  and  influential  body  of  men,  who  preach 
on  Sundays,  and  follow  some  secular  employments  for  a 
livelihood;  gtewardij  whose  duty  it  is  to  attend  mote 
especially  to  the  temporalities  of  the  society ;  dan^Jead- 
ers,  of  whom  mention  is  made  above  in  the  genetal 
rules,  are  members  of  the  quarterly  meeting,  at  which 
candidates  for  the  sacred  office  are  first  proposed,  and,  if 
rejected  by  their  fellow-members,  they  have  no  appeal 
to  another  tribunal    A  similar  balance  of  power  is 
maintained  in  the  ^leaders'  meeting,"  which  is  held 
monthly,  in  regard  to  various  affairs  of  the  particular 
society  to  which  it  bek>ng8.    Many  of  these  meetings 
are  attended  by  one  minister  only,  or,  at  the  most,  by 
two  or  three,  while  the  lay  members  are  very  numei'- 
ous.    No  leader,  or  other  society  officer,  is  appointed 
but  with  the  concurrence  of  a  leaders*  meeting ;  no  stew- 
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ird  without  that  of  the  quarterly  meeting.  Among 
the  usages  pectiliar  to  Metbodum  we  have  alreaily  no- 
ticed ^  the  class-meeting,"  at  which,  although  chiefly 
designed  for  spiritual  instruction  and  improvement,  it  is 
expected  that  weekly  contributions  shall  be  made  for 
the  support  of  the  ministry;  and  ui  which  it  is  necessary 
for  all  who  derire  to  become  Methodists  to  undergo  a 
))eriod  of  probation  of  three  among  the  Methodists  of 
England,  and  of  six  months  among  those  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  (in  the  Church  South  there  is 
no  probatiouship),  and  attendance  upon  which  thereafter 
is  a  term  of  membership.  There  is  also  in  England  what 
is  known  as  the  band-meeting,  which  differs  from  the 
class-meeting  In  that  it  is  a  voluntary  association,  and 
does  not  aUow  males  and  females  to  meet  tt^ther,  nor 
the  married  to  belong  to  the  same  *^band"  with  the 
tqngle.  The  love-feast  is  a  meeting  held  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  preacher,  quarterly  or  oftener ;  and  the  watch- 
utght  is  a  meeting  for  prayer,  preaching,  and  mutual 
exhortation,  held  at  first  frequently,  but  now  only  on 
the  last  night  of  the  year,  and  continuing  until  after 
midnight.  John  Wesley  is  claimed  to  have  been  the 
(iriginator  of  religious  tracts  for  gratuitous  distribution, 
ind  of  cheap  volumes  for  the  dissemination  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity.  His  followers  have  continued 
the  system  of  publishing,  and  fkom  "  the  Book-room"  in 
London  still  emanate  religious  publications,  tracts,  and 
periodicals,  the  profits  arising  fh)m  the  sale  of  which 
are  applied  to  connectional  purposes.  For  further  de- 
tails, see  Weslbtans. 

The  duties  of  a  Methodist  minister  were  thus  defined 
by  Mr.Wedey,  and  they  have  since  remained  substan- 
tially in  all  tomches  of  the  denomination  (see  DUci- 
pUne,  etc^  §  136  sq.) :  "  Q.  What  is  the  office  of  a  Chris- 
I  Isn  minister  ?  A,To  watch  over  souls,  as  he  that  must 
give  an  account.  To  feed  and  guide  the  fiock.  Q.  How 
fehali  he  be  fully  qualified  for  his  great  work?  ^.'By 
walking  domly  with  God,  and  having  his  work  greatly 
at  heart;  by  understanding  and  loving  every  branch  of 
itur  discipline,  and  by  carefully  and  constantly  observ- 
ing the  twelve  rules  of  a  helper,  viz.:  1.  Be  diligent; 
never  be  unemployed;  never  be  triflingly  employed; 
never  while  away  time,  n<Hr  spend  more  time  at  any 
place  than  is  strictly  necessary.  2.  Be  serious;  let 
your  motto  be,  Holmin  to  the  Lord;  avoid  all  light- 
ness, jesting,  and  foolish  talking.  8.  Converse  sparingly 
and  cautiously  with  women,  particularly  with  young 
women.  4k  Take  no  step  towards  marriage  without 
sofemn  prayer  to  God,  and  consulting  with  your  breth- 
ren. 5.  Believe  evil  of  no  one;  unless  fully  proved, 
take  heed  how  yon  credit  it :  put  the  best  construction 
you  can  on  everything— you  know  the  judge  is  always 
supposed  to  be  on  the  prisoner's  side.  6.  Speak  evil  of 
no  one.  else  your  word  especially  would  eat  as  doth  a 
canker;  keep  your  thoughts  within  your  own  breast 
tiU  yoa  ooroe  to  the  person  concerned.  7.  Tell  every 
one  what  you  think  wrong  in  him,  lovingly  and  plainly, 
and  as  soon  as  may  be,  else  it  will  fester  in  your  own 
heart ;  make  all  haste  to  cast  the  fire  out  of  your  bosom. 
&  Do  not  affect  the  gentleman ;  a  preacher  of  the  Gos- 
pel is  the  servant  of  alL  9.  Be  ashamed  of  nothing  but 
sin ;  no,  not  of  cleaning  your  own  shoes  when  necessary. 
10.  Be  punctual;  do  everything  exactly  at  the  time; 
and  do  not  mend  our  rules,  but  keep  them,  and  that  for 
conscience*  sake.  ll.Tou  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
save  souls,  and  therefore  spend  and  be  spent  in  this 
work ;  and  go  always,  not  only  to  those  who  want  yon, 
but  to  tboee  who  want  you  most.  12.  Act  in  all  things, 
not  according  to  your  own  will,  but  as  a  son  in  the  Gos- 
pel, and  in  nnion  with  your  brethren.  As  such,  it  is 
your  pari  to  employ  your  time  as  our  rules  direct; 
partly  in  preaching  and  visiting  from  house  to  house; 
partly  in  reading,  meditation,  and  prayer.  Above  all, 
if  vou  labor  with  us  in  our  Lord's  vinevard,  it  is  needful 
that  you  should  do  that  part  of  the  work  which  the 
Conference  shall  advise,  at  those  times  and  places  which 
they  shall  judge  most  for  his  glory.    Observe :  It  is  not 


your  business  to  preach  so  many  times,  and  to  take  care 
merely  of  this  and  that  society,  but  to  save  as  many 
souls  as  you  can ;  to  bring  as  many  unners  as  you  pos- 
sibly can  to  repentance;  and  with  all  your  power  to 
build  them  up  in  that  hoUness  without  which  they  can- 
not see  the  Lord;  and,  remember,  a  Methodist  preacher 
is  to  mind  every  point,  great  and  smatty  in  the  Afethodist 
discipline  f  therefore  you  will  need  all  the  grace  and  all 
the  sense  you  have,  and  to  have  all  your  wits  about 
yon."    See  Itinerancy. 

The  latest  writer  on  Methodism  (the  Rev.  L.  Tyer- 
man,  L^e  and  Tianes  of  John  Wesley)  who  dares  to  hold 
that  it  is  *'  the  greatest  fact  in  the  history  of  the  Church 
of  Christ,"  thus  comments  upon  the  present  condition 
of  the  parent  body  of  Methodism,  the  Wesleyan  Meth- 
odist Chur<A  (q.  V.) :  "The  'Methodist,'  or  parent  *  Con- 
ference,' employs  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  1782  reg- 
ular ministers.  Besides  these,  there  were,  in  1864,  in 
England  only,  11,804  lay  preachers,  preaching  8764  ser- 
mons every  Sabbath-day.  In  the  same  year,  the  num- 
ber of  preaching^places  in  England  only  was  6718,  and 
the  number  of  sermons  preached  weeUy,  by  ministers 
and  lay  preachers  combined,  was  13,852.  To  these  must 
be  added  the  lay  preachers,  preaching-places,  etc.,  in 
Wales,  ScotUnd,  Ireland,  Shetland,  and  the  Channel  Isl- 
ands. The  number  of  Church  members  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  is  865,285,  with  21,228  on  trial;  and,  calcu- 
lating that  the  hearers  are  three  times  as  numerous  as 
the  Church  members,  there  are  considerably  more  than 
a  million  persons  in  the  United  Kingdom  who  are  attend- 
ants upon  the  religious  ser\'ices  of  the ^ren<  Conference 
of  *  the  people  called  Methodists.*  Some  idea  of  their 
chapel  and  school  property  may  be  formed  from  the  fact 
that,  during  the  last  seven  years,  there  has  been  expend- 
ed, in  Great  Britain  only,  in  new  erections  and  in  reducing 
debts  on  existing  buildings,  £1 ,672,541 ;  and  towards  that 
amount  of  expenditure  there  has  been  actually  raised  and 
paid  (exclusive  of  all  connectional  collections,  loans,  and 
drafls)  the  sum  of  £1,284,498.  During  the  ten  years 
from  1859  to  1868,  inclusive,  there  was  raised  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  foreign  missions  of  the  connection  £1,408,285; 
and  if  to  this  there  be  added  the  amount  of  the  Jubilee 
Fund,  we  find  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  sterling 
contributed  during  the  decade  for  the  sustenance  and 
extension  of  the  Methodist  work  in  foreign  landa  The 
missions  now  referred  to  are  carried  on  in  Ireland, 
France,  Switzerland,  Germany,  Italy,  Gibraltar,  India, 
Ceylon,  China,  South  and  West  Africa,  the  West  Indies, 
Canada,  Eastern  British  America,  Australia,  and  Poly- 
nesia. In  these  distant  places  the  committee  having 
the  management  of  the  missions  employ  8798  paid 
agents,  including  994  who  are  regularly  ordained,  and 
are  wholly  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  Christian  minis- 
try. Besides  these,  there  are  about  20,000  agents  of  the 
society  (as  lay  preachers,  etc)  who  are  rendering  im- 
portant ser\-ice  gratuitously,  while  the  number  of  Chnreh 
members  is  154,187,  and  the  number  of  attendants  upon 
the  religiotis  services  more  than  half  a  million.  Space 
prevents  a  reference  to  the  other  institutions  and  fnnds 
of  British  Methodism,  except  to  add  that,  besides  174,721 
children  in  the  mission  schools,  the  parent  connection 
has  in  Great  Britain  698  day-schools,  efficiently  con- 
ducted by  1532  certificated,  assistant,  and  pupil  teach- 
ers, and  containing  119,070  scholars;  also  5828  Sunday- 
schools,  containing  601,801  scholars,  taught  by  103,441 
persons  who  render  their  sen-ices  gratuitously ;  and  that 
the  total  number  of  publications  printed  and  issued  by 
the  English  Book  Committee  only,  during  the  year  end- 
ing June,  1866,  was  four  millions  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-two thousand  eight  hundred,  of  which  nearly  two 
millions  were  periodicals,  and  more  than  a  qiuirter  of  a 
million  were  hymn-books." 

IV.  Subdivisions^-^The  different  branches  of  the  great 
Methodistic  body  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  Weslbtan  Methodists,  or  main  and  original 
body  of  the  Methodists  in  .Great  Britain,  often  spoken 
of  above.    See  Wbslbyans. 
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2.  The  Galvimistic  Methodists  date  fzom  a  dis- 
pute between  Whitefield  and  the  Wesleys  on  doctrinal 
pointa.  The  former,  with  his  associates,  under  the  spe- 
cial patronage  of  the  countess  of  Huntingdon,  and  greats 
ly  aided  by  her  liberal  oontribations,  organized  societies 
and  built  chi^iels  in  various  parts  of  £ngland,  Scotland, 
and  Wales.  For  their  particular  doctrinal  tenets,  see 
Galvinism.  After  the  death  of  Whitefield  they  were 
divided  into  three  separate  sects.  (1.)  The  fint  was 
known  as  Lcuhf  Huntvngdorii  ConnectUm,  which  observed 
strictly  the  liturgical  forms  of  the  English  Established 
Church,  with  a  settled  pastorate  instead  of  an  itinerant 
ministry.  They  have  not  increased  with  mnch  rapidity 
since  her  death,'  having  at  the  present  time  less  than  a 
hundred  ministers,  and  between  sixty  and  seventy  chap- 
els. They  have  maintained  from  the  beginning  a  the- 
ological school  for  the  education  of  ministers,  now  known 
as  Cheshunt  Gollege,  in  Hertfordshire,  England.  See 
Huntingdon.  Although  the  name  ^  connection"  oon* 
tinues  to  be  used,  the  Congregational  polity  is  practi- 
cally adopted;  and,  of  late  years,  several  of  the  congre- 
gations have  become,  in  name  as  well  as  virtually,  Con- 
gregational Churches.  The  number  of  chapels,  men- 
tioned in  the  census  of  1851,  as  belonging  to  this  con- 
nection, was  109,  containing  accommodations  for  88,727 
persons,  and  the  attendance  on  the  census  Saturday  was 
19,151.  (2.)  The  second  of  these  divisions  was  called 
the  Tabemade  Connection,  or  WkUefidd  MethoduU. 
They  had  no  ooimectional  bond  after  the  death  of  their 
founder,  and  each  separate  society  regarduig  itself  as  in- 
dependent, they  are  now  lost  as  a  distinctive  sect,  and 
found  only  among  the  churches  known  as  Congregation- 
alist  or  Independent.  (8.)  The  Weltk  Caivimstic  Meth- 
odiitSf  the  third  of  these  branches,  was  organized  in 
1748.  They  have  continued  to  increase  and  prosper  un- 
til the  present  day,  being  confined,  however,  mostly  to 
the  principality  of  Wales,  where  they  at  present  number 
about  60,000  communicants.  In  the  United  States  there 
are  about  4000  members  of  this  denomination,  with  four 
annual  Conferences,  one  in  each  of  the  states  of  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio^  and  Wisconsin.  The  mem- 
bers are  mostly  Welsh,  or  of  Welsh  descent,  and  their 
religious  services  are  generally  celebrated  in  the  Welsh 
language. 

8.  The  Weslbyan  Methodist  New  Connection 
was  the  result  of  the  first  secession  from  the  parent  body 
after  the  death  of  Wesley.  It  originated  in  1797,  under 
the  leadership  of  Alexander  Kilham,  after  whom  they 
are  sometimes  called  Kilhcuniiet  (q.v.).  He  had  been  a 
preacher  among  the  Wesleyans,  and  was  expelled  from 
the  Conference  in  1796.  His  offence  was  a  publication 
in  which  he  critidsed  severely  the  then  present  order 
of  things,  and  submitted  proposals  for  what  he  deemed 
reform.  In  accordance  with  his  sentiments  a  secession 
Church  was  organized,  and  the  New  Connection  sprang 
into  existence  with  about  5000  members.  Their  Con- 
ference is  constituted  upon  the  representative  system, 
laymen  having  an  eqiud  voice  with  the  clergy  in  the 
government  of  the  Church,  while  in  doctrine  and  gen- 
eral usage  they  differ  not  at  all  from  the  old  connection. 
Their  history  has  not  been  marked  by  any  g^reat  success. 
They  have  a  few  chapels  in  Ireland,  and  in  Canada 
there  are  from  8000  to  10,000  members.  Of  late  years 
they  have  decreased  in  the  numb^  of  membership.  In 
1874  the  body  contained  88,568  members. 

4.  The  Band-Room  Methodists  originated  in  Man- 
chester in  1806.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Band 
Room  in  North  Street,  Manchester,  where  a  class  of  over- 
zealous  revivalists  used  to  gather,  and,  contrary  to  the 
rules  of  the  ConneeHon,  admitted  parties  not  members. 
They  were  also  guilty  of  acting  independently  of  leaders' 
meetings,  and  when  remonstrated  with,  withdrew  and 
formed  an  independent  body.  The  Band-Room  Meth- 
odists still  exist ;  but  are  now  called  The  United  Free 
Goepel  Churches.  They  differ  from  the  ^'  parent"  body 
in  having  no  paid  ministefB.  They  have,  however,  an- 
nual conferences. 


5.  The  PRiMrnvB  Methodists  are,  next  to  the  Wes> 
leyans,  the  largest  Methodist  body  in  England.  They 
date  from  the  year  1810.  A  few  regular  Wesleyan 
preachers  introduced,  on  their  circuits,  the  American 
practice  of  holding  camp-meetings.  These  were  disap- 
proved by  the  Conference,  and  denounced  as  "  highly 
improper.**  Other  questions  entered  into  the  contro- 
versy, and  the  result  was  the  formation  of  the  new  sect. 
Their  discipline  and  theology  are  strictly  Wesleyan,  but 
they  go  beyond  any  other  denomination  in  committing 
the  duty  of  Churoh  government  to  the  laity.  Their 
Conference  is  composed  of  one  third  preacben  and  two 
thirds  laymen.  From  the  stir  they  make  in  their  re- 
ligious services,  they  have  been  called  Bantert,  They 
allow  women  to  preach.  They  have  several  missions 
in  foreign  lands,  and  in  EngUnd  and  Wales,  aooofding 
to  the  last  official  report  of  1874,  the  connection  bad 
164,772  members.  In  the  United  States,  also,  they  have 
secored  a  footing;  they  here  count  a  membership  of 
some  2000.    See  Primitive  Mkthodistsl 

6.  The  Bryanitks,  or  Bible  Christians,  are  a  sect 
of  Methodists  very  similar  to  the  preceding.  They  date 
from  1815.  Their  leader  was  a  Wesleyan  local  preacher 
of  considerable  talent,  by  the  name  of  O'Bryan  (q.  v.). 
Among  them,  as  among  the  Primitive  Methodists,  fe- 
males are  regularly  licensed  to  preach  in  public.  They 
principally  exist  in  Cornwall  and  the  W^est  of  England, 
but  also  have  mission  stations  in  the  Channel  Islands, 
the  United  States,  Canada,  Prince  Edward's  Island,  and 
Australia.  They  had,  according  to  their  report  of  1873» 
26,427  full  and  accredited  Church  members. 

7.  The  Primitive  Methodists  of  Ireland.    This 
body  of  Primitive  Methodists  is  of  later  origin  than  that 
of  England,  and  is  entirely  independent  of  the  other  or- 
ganization of  like  name.    The  Prindtivt  Methodittt  of 
Ireland  date  from  181 6.    The  English  Conference  in  1 795 
granted  to  the  members  the  privilege  of  receiving  from 
their  own  ministers,  under  certain  guards  and  restrict 
tions,  the  sacraments.    The  Irish  Conference  thereopon, 
in  the  following  year,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  among 
them  "it  was  not  expedient;"  but  in  1816,  after  the 
subject  had  been  freely  dtscnased  by  the  people,  and 
numerous  petitions  asking  that  it  might  be  adminis- 
tered were  brought  before  the  Conference,  the  request 
was  granted  by  a  majority  of  sixty-two  against  twenty* 
six.    The  minority,  with  the  Rev.  Adam  Averell,  one 
of  their  most  influential  ministers,  at  their  head,  scpa^ 
rated,  and  took  with  them  about  ten  thousand  membens, 
full  one  third  of  the  whole.     (It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  the  secession  in  1797  [see  8]  was  the  result  of  the' 
non-compliance  of  the  English  Conference  with  the 
wishes  of  the  people  to  have  the  sacrament  from  their 
own  ministersL)    The  only  difference  between  the  Irish 
Primitive  Methodists  and  the  Wesleyans  remains  to 
this  day  the  liberty  of  members  in  the  former  body  to 
partake  of  the  sacraments  in  the  churches.  The  preach- 
en  are  regarded  simply  as  laymen,  because  of  the  failare 
of  this  secession  among  them.     The  real  lay  member , 
however,  have  also  a  voice  in  the  government  i^  the 
societies.    In  1861  the  Irish  Primitive  Methodista  num- 
bered 14,247  members.    See  Primitive  Methodistsl 

8.  The  United  Methodist  Free  CnrBCH  is  a  union, 
recently  formed,  of  three  different  divisions  of  seceders 
from  Wesleyan  Methodism. 

(a)  The  Protestant  Methodists,  who  organized 
into  a  distinct  body  in  1828,  then  counting  28  k»cal 
preachers,  56  leaders,  and  upwards  of  1000  membera,  se> 
cedere  from  the  Leeds  societies,  because  of  the  oppobi- 
tion  to  the  introduction  of  an  organ. 

(b)  The  Wesleyan  Methodist  Association,  wbtch 
was  organized  in  1885,  under  the  leadership  of  Samuel 
Warren,  one  of  the  opponents  (in  1884)  to  the  proposed 
establishment  of  a  theological  institntion,  to  be  presided 
over  by  Dr.  Jabez  Bunting.  The  Leeds  seceden  joined 
the  Associationists  in  1828 ;  both  amalgamated  with  the 
Free  Methodists  in  1857.  See  United  Mbthodist 
Free  Church. 
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(c)  The  Rbformkrs,  who  were  organized  into  a  body 
in  1849.  At  the  Manchester  Conference  held  in  that 
year,  six  members,  suspected  of  private  intrigue  vrith 
membeia  of  the  Wedeyan  Methodist  Association  (see 
6),  were  placed  at  the  bar,  without  having  received  any 
regular  notice  of  the  charges  to  be  preferred  against 
them,  as  required  by  the  standing  laws  and  usages  of 
the  connection,  and  without  a  trial,  ivithout  any  evi- 
dence that  they  had  violated  any  law,  human  or  divine, 
three  of  them  were  reprimanded  and  three  were  ex* 
pelled.  The  act  excited  the  astonishment  of  the  na- 
tion, convalsed  the  connection,  and  led  to  the  loss  of  one 
hundred  thousand  members.  Many  of  them,  after  a 
while,  for  want  of  ministers  and  suitable  places  of  woiv 
ship,  returned  to  the  old  body,  but  others  ft>rmed  them- 
selves into  a  distinctive  body  styled  the  Reformed 
MdhodisU,  These  amalgamated  bodies  diiftr  irom  the 
"  parent''  body  only  in  Church  government  and  usages. 
One  of  their  professed  objects  is  the  reformation  of  the 
body  from  which  they  are  separated.  Their  annual  as- 
sembly admits  lay  representatives,  circuits  with  less  than 
500  members  sending  one;  less  than  1000,  two;  and 
more  than  1000,  three  delegates.  Each  circuit  governs 
iuelf  by  its  local  courts,  without  any  interference  as  to 
the  management  of  its  internal  affitirs.  At  their  Annual 
Aasembly,  held  at  Bristol,  England,  in  August,  1872, 
they  reported  66,907  members. 

9.  The  Weslbyan  Kbfokm  Union  is  a  body  com- 
posed of  those  of  the  secedera  of  1849  (see  7  [c])  who 
refused  to  amalgamate  with  the  UwUed  Methodist  Free 
Ckurelu  In  1868  it  numbered  nearly  a  thousand  Church 
membersL 

The  above  comprise  all  the  Methodist  branches  now 
existing  in  Great  Britain  jand  Ireland.  Some  others 
have  occasionally  sprung  up,  such  as  the  Tent  Method- 
itisj  the  Independent  Methodiete^  etc.,  but  they  are  now 
either  extinct  or  incorporated  with  other  churches. 

10.  In  the  United  States,  the  main  body  of  Wesley's 
foUowers  are  incorporated  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Chubch,  which  was  formally  organized  in  1784.  Pre- 
vious to  that  time  local  preachers  from  England,  prom- 
inent among  whom  were  Philip  Embury  and  an  officer 
in  the  British  army  by  the  name  of  Webb,  had  preach- 
ed in  New  York  and  other  places,  and  organised  so- 
cieties on  the  English  modeL  In  1769  the  first  regular 
itinerant  Methodbt  preachers,  Boardman  and  Pilmoor, 
were  sent  over  by  Mr.  Wesley.  The  former  took  bis 
station  in  New  York,  the  latter  in  Philadelphia — occa- 
sionally changing  with  each  other,  and  often  making 
short  excnisions  into  the  country.  They  were  very  suc- 
cessful in  their  labors;  and,  by  their  instrumentality, 
not  only  were  multitudes  converted,  but  quite  a  number 
of  lay  preachera  were  received  and  employed.  At  the 
English  Wealeyan  Conference  of  1771,  Francis  Asbury 
and  Bichaid  Wright  volunteered  to  come  to  America 
as  miasionariea.  They  landed  in  Philadelphia  in  the 
month  of  October  of  that  year,  and  were  received  by  the 
societies  with  great  cordiality.  In  the  year  1778  two 
additional  missionaries,  Bankln  and  Shadford,  were  sent 
over,  and  the  first  American  '*  Conference"  was  held  at 
Philadelphia  in  July  of  that  year.  The  number  of 
members  in  the  society  was  stated  to  be  1160;  and  res- 
ohitioos  were  adopted  recommending  continued  conform- 
ity to  the  discinline  and  doctrines  of  the  English  Meth- 
odists. From  that  time,  all  through  the  stormy  aea- 
BOD  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  success  seems  to  have 
attended  their  efforts,  so  that,  at  the  Conference  of  1784, 
there  were  reported  to  be  about  15,000  members  in  the 
connection.  In  this  year  Wesley,  for  the  first  time,  per- 
f^jnned  the  solemn  rite  of  ordination  by  setting  apart 
two  men  as  elders  for  the  flock  in  America,  and  by 
conaecrstang  to  the  episcopal  office  Dr.  Thomas  Coke,  at 
that  time  a  presbyter  in  the  Church  of  England.  The 
doctor  and  his  two  associates  immediately  thereafter 
sailed  for  America,  and  were  present  at  the  Conference 
in  BaldmoR^  at  which  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
v/as  organized.    This  first  act  of  that  Conference  was 


the  ratification  with  entire  unanimity  of  Coke's  ordi- 
nation, and  the  election  of  one  of  their  own  number, 
Francis  Asbury,  to  the  same  office.  The  Conference  also 
received  Wesley's  abridgment  of  the  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  England,  which  continue  to  be  their  standard 
of  doctrine  to  the  present  day,  and  also  an  abridgment 
of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  prepared  by  the  same 
hand,  and  sent  over-  with  the  recommendation  that  it 
should  be  used  in  the  Methodist  chapels.  This  was 
done  in  some  of  the  large  cities  for  a  season,  but  soon 
fell  into  disuse,  with  the  exception  of  the  sacramental 
services  and  the  forms  of  ordinations,  which  are  still  re- 
tained and  used.  The  bishops  are  elected  by  a  General 
Conference,  which  meets  every  four  years,  and  is  com- 
posed of  dogates  from  the  several  Aimnal  Conferences 
in  the  rado  of  one  delegate  for  a  certain  number  of 
members,  which  has  been  changed  from  time  to  time 
according  to  the  increase  of  the  general  body.  The  ra- 
tio fixed  by  the  Greneral  Conference  of  1872  as  a  basis 
of  future  representation  is  one  delegate  for  every  forty- 
five  members  of  an  Annual  Conference.  At  the  same 
Conference  lay  members,  in  the  ratio  of  two  for  eviery 
Annual  Conference,  were  also  admitted.  The  bishops, 
like  the  preachers,  are  itinerant;  and  it  is  specially  en- 
acted that  if  one  of  them  ceases  from  travelling  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  General  Conference,  he  shall  not 
thereafter  exercise  the  episcopal  office.  His  powers  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  president  of  the  English  Confer- 
ence, with  the  additional  duty  of  fixing  the  appoint- 
ments of  the  preachers,  deciding  all  questions  of  law  in 
an  Annual  Conference,  and  ordaining  bishops,  elders, 
and  deacons.  Th^  limit  of  three  years,  beyond  which 
the  preachers  of  the  British  Wesleysn  Connection  may 
not  continue  in  the  same  place,  is  now  also  the  rule  of 
the  Methoilist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States; 
and  to  this  is  added  the  regulation  that  they  may  not 
be  returned  to  the  same  place  more  than  three  years  in 
six.  Presiding  elders  in  this  branch  of  the  Church  oc- 
cupy a  position  very  similar  to  that  of  the  chairmen 
of  districts  in  England,  except  that  they  have  no  sepa- 
rate pastoral  cha^^  They  are  appointed  by  the  bish- 
ops, and  may  remain  four  years  on  the  same  dis- 
trict They  form  a  kind  of  advisory  committee  in  as- 
sisting the  bishops  to  fix  the  appointments  of  the 
preachers.  The  "  Book  Concern,"  situated  in  New  York, 
with  a  branch  at  Cincinnati,  and  depositories  in  various 
other  cities,  has  a  capital  of  more  than  a  million  of  dol- 
lars, and  is  one  of  the  largest  publishing  houses  in  the 
world.  Under  the  patronage  and  control  of  the  Church 
are  weekly  papers  published  in  New  York,  Syracuse 
(N.  Y.),  Pittsburgh  (Pa.),  Cincinnati  (O.),  Chicago  (IlL), 
St.  Louis  (Mo.),  San  Francisco  (Cal.),  Portland  (Oregon), 
and  Atlanta  (Ga.).  They  publish  also  several  illustrated 
papers  for  Sunday-schools,  one  of  a  similar  kind  for  the 
Tract  Society,  a  monthly  Sunday-school  journal,  a 
monthly  magazine  in  English,  another  in  German,  and  a 
quarterly  review.  See  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

11.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  pro- 
jected at  Louisville,  Ky.,  in  1846,  was  formally  organ- 
ized by  delegates  from  Conferences  within  the  slave- 
holding  states  in  May,  1846.  In  doctrine,  discipline, 
and  general  usages,  it  is  the  same  as  the  preceding.  The 
same  is  true  of  its  forms  of  worship  and  usages.  But 
while  the  Church  North  made  open  declaration  against 
the  institution  of  slavery,  the  Church  Sooth  ignored  the 
subject.  Now  that  the  institution  is  abolished  in  the 
United  States,  the  two  bodies  can  hardly  be  said  to  dif- 
fer. The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  has  a 
flourishing  publishing  house  (at  Nashville,  Tenn.),  and 
issues  several  periodicals.  See  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South. 

12.  The  Methodist  Protestant  Church  was  or- 
ganized In  the  dty  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  the  year  1880, 
by  a  convention  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  cler- 
ical and  lay  delegates  from  various  states  of  the  Union. 
The  convention  continued  in  session  three  weeks,  and 
adopted  a  <<  Constitution"  for  the  new  association.   Its 
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fnndsmental  doctrines,  and  most  of  iU  usages,  are  the 
same  as  those  of  the  Episcopal  Methodists,  the  body 
from  which  it  seceded.  Following  the  example  of  the 
British  Wesleyans,  the  episcopal  office  is  denied,  and  a 
president  called  to  rule  over  each  Annual  Conference, 
elected  by  the  ballot  of  that  body.  The  laity  is  admit- 
ted to  an  equal  participation  with  the  clergy  in  all 
Church  legislation  and  government.  The  General  Con- 
ference, which  meets  every  four  yean,  consists  of  an 
equal  number  of  ministers  and  laymen,  who  are  elected 
by  the  Annual  Conferences.  The  slavery  question  di- 
vided the  Methodist  Protestant  Church  into  two  bodies 
— t.he  Methodist  Protestant  Church  of  the  North-'weMtem 
States  and  the  Afethodist  Protestant*  of  the  Southern 
States.  The  head-quarters  of  the  former  were  estab- 
lished at  Springfield,  Ohio;  those  of  the  latter  at  Balti- 
more, Md.  Their  members  were  found  only  in  certain 
parts  of  the  United  States.  Their  greatest  strength  is 
in  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  in  some  portions  of  Ohio 
and  Pennsylvania.  Of  late  years,  a  union  of  all  uon- 
episcopal  Methodists  having  been  proposed,  the  Protes- 
tant Methodists  North  changed  their  official  name  to 
The  Methodist  Church,  The  Wesleyau  Methodist  Church 
was  one  of  the  churches  expected  to  be  merged  into 
this  newly-constituted  body,  but  hitherto  all  efforts  at 
union  have  failed,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  immediate 
prospect  of  their  amalgamation.  The  Methodist  Church 
numbers  about  75,000  members ;  altogether  the  Method- 
ist Protestants  count  about  140,000.  The  head-quar- 
ters of  the  Church  South  remain  at  Baltimore,  Md.; 
those  of  The  Methodist  Church  have  been  removed  from 
Springfield,  Ohio,  to  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  See  Mkthodist 
I^OTBSTANT  Cburch;  Methodists,  Thb. 

18.  The  Wbslkyan  Methodist  Church  was  formed 
by  a  convention  of  clerical  and  lay  delegates  which  met 
in  the  city  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  in  1843.  The  principal  part 
of  the  delegates  in  attendance  were  ministers  or  mem- 
bers of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  the  main 
reason  for  the  establishment  of  the  new  body  was  their 
hostility  to  slavery.  At  their  organization  as  a  Church 
they  adopted  a  Discipline  and  plan  of  Church  govern- 
ment, and  divided  the  connection  into  six  Annual  Con- 
ferences, having  about  800  ministers  and  preachers  (most- 
ly local),  and  a  reported  membership  of  about  6000. 
Their  Articles  of  Faith  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  their  General  Bules 
are  similar,  with  the  exception  that  they  are  more 
stringent  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  They  discard  epis- 
copacy and  presiding  elders,  but  the  English  Wesley- 
ans  have  chairmen  of  districts,  and  elect  the  presi- 
dents of  their  Annual  Conferences  at  each  successive 
session.  Ministers  are  appointed  to  their  respective 
fields  of  labor  by  a  stationing  committee,  the  decisions 
of  said  committee  being  subject  to  approval  by  the  Con- 
ference. Societies  and  churches  are  permitted  to  nego- 
tiate beforehand  with  any  minister  for  his  services; 
but  such  engagements,  if  made,  must  receive  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Conference.  Both  General  and  Annual  Con- 
ferences are  composed  of  ministers  and  lay  delegates, 
the  local  preachers  also  having  a  representation.. 

14.  The  Afrigak  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
was  formed  by  a  party  of  colored  members,  under  the 
leadership  of  Richard  Allen,  hence  sometimes  called  A  l- 
Unites,  who  seceded  from  their  white  brethren  at  Phila- 
delphia in  1816.  They  adopted,  in  the  main,  the  doc- 
trines and  usages  of  the  body  from  which  they  seceded. 
Mr.  Allen  was  elected  to  the  office  of  bishop,  and  ordained 
by  four  elders  of  their  Church,  assisted  by  a  colored  pres- 
byter of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  denomination.  The}- 
are  found  in  various  parts  of  the  slates  of  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Maryland.  There 
are  also  some  in  the  Western  States,  and  a  few  in  Upper 
Canada,  their  congregatbns  being  largest  and  roost  in- 
fluential in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  The  Methodist 
Almanac  of  1878  assigns  them  7  bishops,  600  preachers, 
and  200,000  members. 

15.  The  African  Methodist  Episcopal  (Zion) 


Church  was  formed  by  another  wifsiinn  of  coloretl 
members  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  1819.  They  elect 
annually  one  of  their  elders  as  general  superintendent, 
but  do  not  ordain  or  set  him  apart  to  that  office  by  the 
imposition  of  hands.  The  Methodist  A  Imanac  of  1873 
credits  them  with  7  bishops,  694  preachers,  and  164,000 
members. 

16.  The  United  Brethren  in  Christ  is  the  desig- 
nation of  a  body  of  Christians,  sometimes  called  German 
Methodists,  They  must  not  be  confounded  with  tho 
Moravians,  or  Unitas  Fratmm,  who  are  sometimes  called 
the  United  Brethren.  ''  The  United  Brethren  in  Christ,'' 
although  mostly  consisting  of  Germans  and  their  inime- 
diate  descendants,  are  of  American  origin,  and  date  as  a 
distinct  sect  from  the  year  1800,  when  their  first  Annual 
Conference  was  held.  From  that  time  they  have  con- 
tinued to  increase  in  Penn^h-ania,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  and  other  portions  of  the  United  States. 
They  have  four  bishops,  nine  Annual  Conferences,  and 
a  General  Conference,  which  meets  every  fourth  year. 
In  doctrines  and  Church  government  they  are,  with  few 
unimportant  variations,  the  same  as  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copalians. 

17.  llie  Evangelical  Association  are  in  doctrine 
and  Church  government  nearly  allied  to  the  Episco- 
pal Methodists.  They  date  from  the  year  1800,  and 
are  sometimes  called  A  Wright*,  after  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  sect.  They  elect  bishops  from  the  body  of  the 
elders,  and  have  several  Annual  Conferences,  and  a 
Creneral  Conference,  the  supreme  law-making  authority, 
which  meets  quadrennially.  The  members  are  mostly 
Germans  or  of  German  descent,  and  are  numerous  only 
in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  lUtnoifk  The  Methodist  A  )- 
manac  of  1878  reporta  1  bishop,  628  preachers,  428  local 
preachers,  and  78,716  members. 

18.  The  Free  Methodist  Church  was  organized  by 
former  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
Aug.  28, 1860.  The  main  occanon  for  the  establishmenr 
of  this  body  was  the  expulsion  of  two  ministers  from  the 
Genesee  Conference.  The  Free  Methodists  rigidly  en- 
force the  rule  for  simplicity  of  dress ;  the  privilege  of  free 
seata  in  all  houses  of  worship ;  congregational  sin^n^. 
without  the  aid  of  choir  or  musical  instrument ;  extem- 
poraneous preaching.  In  doctrine  they  are  one  with 
other  Methodist  bodies,  but  adhere  stricUy  to  Wesley's 
views  on  sanctification,  and  teach  everlasting  torment. 
They  have  abandoned  the  epiKopacy,  bat  have  one  «ir- 
perintendent,  who  is  elected  eveiy  four  years  at  the  meet- 
ing of  their  General  Conference.  They  report,  in  1872, 165 
preachers  and  7155  members.     See  Methodists,  Free. 

19.  The  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
IN  America  was  organized  by  order  of  the  General 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 
December  16, 1870.  The  new  Church  consists  of  the 
colored  preachers  and  members  heretofore  belonging  ti) 
the  Methodbt  Episcopal  Church,  South.  Two  bishops 
were  elected — Rev.  William  H.  Miles,  of  Kentucky,  an<i 
Bev.  R.  H.  Vanderhorst,  of  Georgia.  The  Christian  It.- 
dex,  edited  by  Bev.  Samuel  Watson,  at  Memphis,  Tenn.. 
was  adopted  as  the  organ  of  the  new  Church,  and  Rev. 
L.  J.  Scurlock  was  elected  assistant  editor  and  book 
agent.  The  structure  of  the  new  Church,  counting 
about  18,000  members,  conf<Hins  in  all  essential  particu- 
lars to  that  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
viz.  in  doctrine,  discipline,  and  economy^  but  is  entirely 
independent  of  that  organization,  though  in  sympathy 
with  and  fostered  by  it.  White  people  are  not  admittetl 
to  membership. 

There  are  a  few  other  minor  subdivisions  of  the 
Methodist  family,  e.  g.  the  Independent  (or  Congrega- 
tional) Methodist  Church,  the  names  and  statistics  of 
which  are  given  in  the  tabular  summary  below.  In 
connection  with  one  or  other  of  the  larger  bodies,  Meth- 
odists are  found  not  only  in  England  and  North  Amer- 
ica, but  they  have  *'  Conferences**  in  France,  (xennany, 
Africa,  and  Australia.  They  have  missionary  stations 
(for  more  particulars  concerning  which,  see  section  VI). 
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2a  Defmui  MdkodUt  Bodaea.  —  Oi  these,  the  most 
inpartaniare: 

(a)  The  RKfORKBD  Mbtrodist  Church.     ThU 

bodT,  which  is  now  mefged  into  the  We^eiftm  Method' 

in  CJuirck  (ne  13),  originated  in  a  eeoeasion  from  the 

Methodist  Epiacopal  Church  in  1814.    The  seoedere 

ooondered  thenttelves  reerricted  under  the  epiaoo|>al 

fonn  of  government,  and,  with  a  view  to  obtain  redraae 

i4  their  grievanees,  petitioned  the  General  Conference. 

Their  repreaoiUtiona  met  with  no  favorable  reception, 

ud  m  eonaeqoence  they  withdrew  from  the  member- 

•hip  of  the  liethodiflt  Episcopal  Church.    Their  formal 

aeptntioo  from  that  body  took  place  Jan.  16, 1814.     In 

the  ktdlng  doctrines  of  Christianity  they  agreed  with 

the Chuch  which  they  left;  but  as  to  the  government 

of  the  Choreh,  they  condaeted  their  affairs  on  the  Con- 

fjtgiiianMl  principle.     They  held  peculiar  views  re- 

eirding  the  efficacy  of  faith.    They  believed  that  all 

l>kMSfs  given  in  answer  to  prayer  are  in  consequence 

of  Uth;  snd  in  cases  of  sickness  and  distress,  faith  ex- 

evoKd  ii  the  restoring  principle.    They  also  taught 

onnl  perfection  in  the  present  state,    lliey  admitted 

to  oemfaenhip  all  who  simply  exhibited  clear  evidence 

that  their  wis  were  forgiven,  and  that  their  hearts  were 

RQeved.    They  held  that  subscription  to  any  record 

»f  Christian  principles  is  altogether  unnecessary.     In 

1H18  they  spread  in  Upper  Canads,  and  there  made 

fjnt  progress.    For  some  time  after  the  organization 

(f  the  Wedeyan  Methodist  Church  they  united  with 

tbai  body  in  pubUshing  a  magazine — a  circumstance 

which  ultimately  led  to  a  union  between  the  two 

badiei. 

(&)  The  Methodist  Society,  a  body  which  origina- 
(«(i  in  a  Moession  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
ia  New  York  in  1920,  in  consequence  of  what  was 
itecmed  sn  midue  interference  on  the  part  of  the  ruling 
(«escber  with  the  temporalities  of  the  Church.  In 
Oiuivfa  doctrine  the  new  body  adhered  to  the  rules  of 
tbe  "psrent"  society,  bat  in  the  government  of  the 


Ohareh  there  waa  a  considerable  difference.  1.  No 
Itfhop  was  allowed,  but  a  president  of  each  Annual  Con- 
fmnee  was  chosen  yearly  by  ballot  from  the  members 
therwC  2.  All  ordained  ministers,  whether  travelling 
fit  aot,  were  allowed  a  seat  in  the  Annual  Conference. 
*'The  property  of  the  societies  to  be  vested  in  trustees 
nf  their  own  choice,  and  the  minister  to  have  no  over- 
agbt  of  the  temporal  affairs  of  the  Church."    After  the 


organization  of  the  Methodui  Protestcmt  Church  (see  12), 
the  Methodist  Society  was  merged  in  the  former. 

21.  Methodists  in  Canada  €md  other  British  Domimom 
ta  A  merioa, — ^A  little  more  than  sixty  years  ago  Meth- 
odism was  for  the  first  time  represented  in  those  parts  by 
William  Loeee,  whom  the  sainted  Asbury  had  appointed 
as  a  worker  of  the  Gospel, "  to  range  at  large."  The 
work  has  prospered  there  as  elsewhere,  and  there  are 
now  five  large  bodies,  presided  over  by  no  less  than 
900  itinerant  ministers.  Four  of  these  large  bodies, 
viz.  the  WesieffonSf  Primitives,  New  Cowiet^msts,  and 
Bible  ChrisiianSf  are  either  an  offspring  of  like  associa- 
tions in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  in  intimate  relations  at 
present.*  But  the  fifth  of  them  is  an  independent  or- 
ganization, like  the  great  Methodist  body  of  the  United 
States,  from  which  it  sprang,  and  after  which  it  is  named 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Canadoj  dating  its 
origin  as  a  separate  body  in  1828.  The  Canada  Weeley- 
ans,  though  sdhering  to  the  polity  of  the  English  Wee- 
leyans,  are  now  agitating  the  adi^tion  of  lay-represen- 
tation, in  order  to  effect  a  union  of  all  the  Methodist 
bodies  in  Canada ;  their  aggregate  membership  amounts 
at  present  to  a  little  over  100,000,  their  preachers  to 
over  600  in  all  the  different  bodies.  See  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  Canada;  Weslktan  Meth- 
odists; Primitive  Methodists;  New-Connbction 
Methodists;  etc 

y.  Aggregate.— 'l^ol  reckoning  the  Band-Room  Meth- 
odists, nor  the  countess  of  Huntingdon's  Connection,  and 
making  a  moderate  estimate  of  the  Sunday-school  schol- 
ars belonging  to  the  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodists  and 
to  the  Primitive  Methodists  in  Ireland,  we  arrive  at  the 
results  given  in  the  table  below.  Reckoning  two  addi- 
tional hearesB  for  each  Church  member  and  Sunday- 
school  scholar,  we  make  a  total  of  more  than  twelve 
millions  of  persons  receiving  Methodist  instruction,  and 
from  week  to  week  meeting  together  in  Methodist  build- 
ings for  the  purpose  of  worshipping  Almighty  God. 
The  statement  is  startling,  but  the  statistics  given  en- 
title it  to  the  fidlest  consideration. 

But  rightly  to  estimate  the  re^ts  of  Methodism  dur- 
ing the  last  hundred  and  thirty  years,  there  are  other 
facts  to  be  remembered. 

"  Who  will  deny,  for  instance,  that  Methodism  has 

*  The  Canada  Wesleyan  Church  was  not  only  fonndcd 
br,  bat  for  many  years  belonged  to  the  Methodist  Bpiseo- 
pad  Church  of  the  United  SUtee. 


GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


Pwiomtnallon. 


Wesleyan  Methodleta. 

Vebh  CalTinfstlc  MethodlstH. . . . . 

Xew-Connection  MethodfstsL 

PrfnitiveMethodUU 

rrirahfTe  (Ireland)  Methodiata . . . 

BihleChrUtUns 

Toited  Methodist  Free  Cbnrches. 
tveslejan  Reform  Union 

Totalf 


Date  of 
OrgaoluiUiNi. 


1739 

1T9T 

1810 

181G 

1816 

1828-49 

1&U» 


NainlMr  of 
Mlnltton. 


8,16T 
«0T 
SOD 
948 

80 
8M 
818 

90 


6,838 


Nainb«r  9i 

Cbareh 
M«nb*r». 


657,990 
68,677 
86, 7M 

161,829 

14,847 

86,841 

68,008 

9,898 


981,480 


Nambar  of 
Sandmy-wbool 


776,688 

about  80,000 

about  60,000 

868,867 

about  80,000 

44,221 

168,316 

18.476 


1,400,890 


AMERICA. 


D«toof 
Organintlon. 


Nnmbor  of 
Mlnbton* 


J«hodI«i  Bpiacopal  Church  (In  1878) 

■ethodiit  Church  (Nou-Bplscopal) 

loitedBrethcvn... 

Kvaogelical  Aasociation  (Albrights) 

V^a  Meihodfat  BpiacopaL 

AlHcsQ  Methodist  Episcopal  (Zion) 

<'iDtdaWcsleyans..:........r.... 

u«teni  British  American  Wesleyan  Methodists. 

|»hodiat  Bpisoopal  Gharch  of  Canada 

Methodlft  Protestants,  South 

JJMrican  Wesleyans  (Connectlou). 


S^hodlst  &>iacopal  dhureh,  Sooth  (in  1871)t 

^Methodises.!:... 

Winithre  Methodlatsi. 

ToUls 


1784 

1866 

1800 

ISOO 

1816 

1819 

1623 

1864? 

1888 

1S30 

1843 

1844 

1860 


10,748 
684 

•  •  •  • 

688 
600 
694 

■   •  a  a 

147 
888 

488 

about  860 

8,86S 

about  90 

about  80 


17,808 


Nnmber  of 

Chareh 
Mombon. 


1,468,441 
76,000 

•  >  •  • 

78,716 
80,000 

164,000 
69,697 
16,118 
81,108 
60,000 
80,000 

600,900 
6,000 
8,000 


8,091,876 


Nambar  of 
Sonday^oehooi 

SchoUn. 


1,867,742 


69,118 
18,706 


I  •  •  » 
'  ■  •  • 


800,628 


1,666.148 


t  nb  d0»  aot  iaclBte  th«  oekmd  BMnbmblp  now  Mpantolj  orgaaliad  m  tht  Oolartd  UdkadiU  Efitiafl  Ckmrtk,  Sttik, 
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exercised  a  potent  and  beneficial  inflnenoe  upon  other 
churches:  EpiBcopal,  Preebyterian,  Independent,  and 
Baptist  churches  have  all  been  largely  indebted  to 
Methodism,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  fur  many  of  the 
best  ministers  and  agents  they  have  ever  had.  It  is  a 
remarkid>le  fact  that,  during  Wesley's  life-time,  of  the 
690  men  who  acted  under  him  as  itinerant  preachers, 
249  relinquished  the  itinerant  ministry.  These  249  rf- 
/fivTff  included  not  a  few  of  the  most  intelligent,  ener> 
getic,  pious,  and  useful  preachers  that  Wesley  had. 
iSome  left  him  on  the  ground  of  health ;  others  b^^an 
business,  because  as  itinerant  preachers  they  were  una- 
ble to  support  their  wives  and  families ;  but  a  large  pro- 
portion became  ordained  ministers  in  other  churches. 
In  some  instances,  the  labors  of  these  men,  and  their 
brother  Methodists,  led  to  marvellous  results.  To  give 
but  one  example :  David  Taylor,  originally  a  servant 
uf  lady  Huntingdon,  was  one  of  Wesley's  first  preachers, 
but  afterwards  left  the  work.  Taylor,  however,  was  the 
means  of  converting  Samuel  Deacon,  an  agricultural  la- 
borer ;  and  the  two  combined  were  the  instruments,  in 
the  hands  of  Grod,  in  raiiung  up  a  number  of  churches 
in  Yorkshire  and  the  midland  counties,  which,  in  1770, 
were  organized  into  the  New  Connection  of  General 
Baptists;  and  that  connection  seventy  years  aftei^ 
wards,  in  1840,  comprised  113  churches,  having  11,858 
members,  a  foreign  missionary  society,  and  two  theo- 
logical academies"  {AfethodUt  Magazine  [1866],  p.  885). 

Sunday-echools  are  now  an  important  appendage  of 
every  church,  and  have  been  a  benefit  to  millions  of 
immortal  souls;  but  it  deserves  to  be  mentioned  that 
Hannah  Ball,  a  young  Methodist  lady,  had  a  Methodist 
Sunday-school  at  High  Wycombe  fourteen  years  before 
ISobert  Raikes  began  his  at  Gloucester;  and  that  So- 
phia Cooke,  another  Methodbt,  who  afterwards  became 
the  wife  of  Samuel  Bradbum,  was  the  first  who  suggest- 
ed to  Raikes  the  Sunday-school  idea,  and  actually 
marched  with  him,  at  the  head  of  his  troop  of  ragged 
urchins,  the  fiiBt  Sunday  they  were  taken  to  the  parish 
church. 

The  first  British  B|ble  Society  that  existed,  ''The 
Naval  and  Military,"  was  projected  by  Greorge  Cussons, 
and  organized  by  a  small  number  of  his  Methodist  com- 
panions. The  London  Missionary  Society  originated  in 
an  appeal  from  Melville  Home,  who  for  some  years  was 
one  of  Wesley's  itinerant  preachers,  and  then  became 
the  successor  of  l^letcher  as  vicar  of  Madeley.  The 
Church  Missionary  Society  was  started  by  John  Venn, 
the  son  of  Henry  Venn,  the  Methodist  clergyman.  The 
first  Tract  Society  was  formed  by  John  Wesley  and 
Thomas  Coke  in  1782,  seventeen  years  before  the  or- 
ganization of  the  present  great  Religious  Tract  Society 
in  Paternoster  Row — a  society,  by  the  way,  which  was 
instituted  chiefly  by  Rowland  Hill,  and  two  or  threie 
other  Calvinistic  Methodists.  It  is  believed  that  the 
first  Dispensary  that  the  world  ever  had  was  founded 
by  Wesley  himself  in  connection  with  the  old  Founder^", 
in  Moorfields.  The  Strangers'  Friend  Society,  paying 
every  year  from  forty  to  fifty  thousand  visits  to  the 
9ick  poor  of  London,  and  relieving  them  as  far  as  possi- 
l)le,  is  an  institution  to  which  Methodism  gave  birth 
in  1785. 

Building  churches  is  one  of  the  great  features  of  the 
age.  Unfortunately,  England  has  had  no  religious  wor- 
ship census  suice  1851 ;  but  even  then,  according  to  the 
tables  of  Horace  Mann,  Methodism  had,  in  England 
and  Wales  only,  11,885  places  of  worship,  with  2,281,017 
Bittings.  In  America,  according  to  the  census  of  1860, 
Methodism  nine  years  ago  provided  church  accommoda- 
tion for  6,259,799,  which  was  two  and  a  quarter  millions 
more  than  was  provided  by  any  other  Church  what- 
ever. 

The  public  press  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  institu- 
tions of  the  day.  England  has  four  Methodist  newspa- 
pers; Ireland,  one;  France,  one;  Germany,  one;  India, 
one;  China,  one;  Australia,  two;  Canada  and  British 
America,  five;  and  tlie  United  States  about  fifty. 


YI.  Outffroteth  m  Misttonary  Labort*  1.  In  Evglithf 
or  chiefty  to. — Methodism  was  from  its  very  inception  a 
missionary  movement,  domestic  and  foreign.  It  initi- 
ated, so  to  speak,  both  the  spirit  and  plan  of  modem 
English  mission  work.  Protestant  England  bad  mani- 
fested but  a  faint  interest  in  this  species  of  Christian  lar 
bor  until  the  birth  of  Methodism,  and  the  ^irit  of  life 
may  be  said  to  have  been  breathed  into  English  misaioii- 
ary  societies  by  Methodism.  Nor  need  this  astonisb  us. 
The  Church  of  England  recognised  as  its  field  the  terri- 
tory held  by  the  Anglican  throne ;  cold  and  almost  life- 
less at  home,  the  residents  in  the  colonies  and  other  de- 
pendencies received  but  little  religions  care.  Methodism, 
the  ontgroyrth  of  a  reawakened  zeal  for  holy  living,  sought 
its  fields  not  only  in  Eng^d  and  Ireland,  but  manifested 
early  a  strong  desire  for  the  spread  of  the  Goepel  into  all 
parts.  To  this  end  Dr.  lliomas  Coke,  in  1786,  isaaed 
''An  Address  to  the  Pious  and  Benevolent,  proposing  an 
Annual  Subscription  for  the  Support  of  Missionaries  in 
the  Highlands  and  adjacent  Islands  of  Scotland,  the 
Isles  of  Jersey,  Guernsey,  and  Newfoundland,  the  West 
Indies,  and  the  Provinces  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Quebec;** 
and  in  the  year  following  the  Wesleyan  missions  bore 
the  distinctive  title  of  "Missions  established  by  the 
Methodist  Society."  Even  before  this  organization  had 
been  effected,  missionary  labors  were  put  forth  in  behalf 
of  the  residents  of  the  West  Indies.  In  1791  Methodism 
reached  out  its  hand  after  France,  and  its  great  schemes 
to  Christianize  Africa  were  brought  to  trial  as  early  as 
1811.  In  Asia  labor  was  commenced  in  1814;  in  Aus- 
tralasia in  1815;  in  Polynesia  in  1822;  until,  from  the 
first  call  of  Wesley  for  American  evangelists,  in  the 
Conference  of  1769,  down  to  our  day,  we  see  the  grand 
enterprise  reaching  to  the  shores  of  Sweden,  to  Germa- 
ny, France,  and  the  Upper  Alps;  to  Gibraltar  and  Mai- 
ta;  to  the  banks  of  the  Gambia,  to  Sierm  Leone,  and 
to  the  Gold  Coast ; .  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  to  Cey- 
lon, to  India,  and  to  China;  to  the  colonists  and  ab- 
original tribes  of  Australia ;  to  New  Zealand,  and  the 
Friendly  and  Fiji  Islands ;  to  the  islands  of  the  western 
as  well  as  of  the  southern  hemisphere;  and  from  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  Puget's  Sound  (comp.  Alder, 
WeaUyan  Mitnons  [Lond.  1842],  p.  4).  From  1803  to 
the  present  time  Weslej^an  Methodism  has  contributed 
more  than  twenty  millions  of  dollars  for  foreign  evan- 
gelization. In  England  the  Wesleyan  Society  to-day 
enrolls  moro  communicants  in  its  mi8sion.^harcbes  than 
all  other  British  missionary  societies  combined.  The 
historian  of  religion  during  the  last  and  present  centu- 
ries would  find  it  difiicult  to  point  to  a  more  magnificent 
monument  of  Christianity. 

Methodist  missions  may,  however,  be  said  to  have 
had  their  origin  long  before  the  founding  of  a  society 
for  the  specific  purpose  of  spreading  its  doctrines  in  for- 
eign parts.  "From  its  very  beginning,"  says  Stevens 
(Hist,  ofMethodism^  iii,  812),  "Methodism  was  charac- 
terized by  a  zealous  spirit  of  propagandism.  It  was  es- 
sentially missionary.  Its  introduction  into  the  West 
Indies  by  Gilbert  in  1760,  and  into  Nova  Scotia  bv 
Coughlan  in  1765;  the  appointment  of  Pilmoor  and 
Boardman  to  America  in  1769,  and  its  oommenoement 
at  New  York  at  least  three  years  before  this  date;  the 
formation  successively  of  its  Irish,  Welsh,  and  English 
domestic  missions,  and  the  organization  of  a  missioiiaty 
'  institution'  at  least  two  years  before  the  first  of  what 
are  called  modem  missionary  societies,  attest  its  char- 
acter as  an  energetic  sj'stem  of  evangelization."  But 
these  wide  developments  of  missionary  energy,  grand 
as  some  of  them  are  in  their  historical  importance, 
were  but  initiatory  to  that  denominational  mis8ioiiaT>* 
system  which  arose  from  Coke's  project  of  an  Asiatic 
mission  (in  1786),  to  be  headed  by  himself  in  person, 
requiring  his  life  as  a  sacrifice,  and  thus  constltutiDf;^ 
him,  above  the  mere  fact  of  being  first- bishop  of  Amer- 
ican Methodism,  and  the  first  Protestant  bishop  of  the 
New  World,  as  the  representative  character  of  Method- 
ist missions. 
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American  Methodism  has  been  aplly  termed  by  D^. 
Abel  Stevens  (Centenary  o/Amer,  Meth,  p,  187)  "  a  mis- 
sionary scheme,"  for  it  was  clearly  ^the  great  home 
missioii  enterprise  of  the  North  American  continent." 
The  independent  establishment  of  the  colonies  as  a  re- 
public in  1776  largely  altered  th^  Relation  to  England, 
and  the  misBionary  body  gradually  ripened  into  a 
Church  oiganiution,  from  which,  in  tarn,  went  out 
enterprises.  The  year  1819  is  memorable  in  the  history 
of  American  Methodism  as  the  epoch,  of  the  formal  oiv 
ganization  of  its  missionary  work.  Bat  these  early  la- 
bors were  cmfined  to  the  *'home"  fields,  and  aimed 
nuuoly  at  the  conversion  of  the  aborigines  and  slaves. 
It  was  some  thirteen  years  later,  daring  the  session  of 
the  General  Conference  of  1832,  that  foreign  missions 
were  decided  upon,  and  American  Methodism  commis- 
sioned its  Gospel  harbingers  to  carry  the  truth  as  it  is 
in  Jesus  to  the  dark  nations  of  South  Africa,  the  Bom- 
bh  adherents  of  Mexico,  and  of  South  America.  We 
give  below  some  of  the  details  of  this  great  work  in 
particular  fields.  Besides  its  very  extensive  domestic 
work,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  now  missions 
in  China,  India,  Africa,  Bulgaria,  Germany,  Switzerland, 
Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  South  America.  Its 
missions,  foreign  and  domestic,  in  the  centenary  year 
(1866)  numbered  1059  circuits  and  stations,  1128  paid 
laborers  (preachers  and  assistants),  and  106,675  commu- 
nicants. The  funds  contributed  to  its  treasury,  from  the 
beginning  down  to  1865,  amounted  to  about  $6,000,000. 
About  850  of  the  missioaaries  were  in  1866  reported  to 
preach  in  the  German  and  Scandinavian  languages,  and 
more  than  80,000  of  the  communicants  of  German  and 
Scandiniivian  origin. 

"American,  like  British  Methodism,'*  says  Stevens 
(CaUemuy  of  Amtr,  Mtth,  p.  199),  "has  become  thor- 
oughly imbued  with  the  apostolic  idea  of  foreign  and 
universal  evangelization.  With  both  bodies  it  is  no 
longer  an  incidental  or  secondary  attribute,  but  is  in- 
wrought into  their  organic  ecclesiastical  sj'Stems.  It 
has  deepened  and  widened  till  it  has  become  the  great 
characteristic  of  modem  Methodism,  raising  it  from  a 
revival  of  vital  Protestantinm,  chiefly  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  to  a  world-wide  system  of  Christianization, 
which  has  reacted  on  all  the  great  interests  of  its  Anglo- 
Saxon  field,  has  energized  and  ennobled  most  of  its  other 
chaiBcteriatics,  and  would  seem  to  pledge  to  it  a  univer^ 
sal  and  perpetual  sway  in  the  earth.  Taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  London  and  Church  Missionary  societies, 
the  Briciah  and  Foreign  ^ble  Society,  the  London  Tract 
Society,  to  all  of  which  Methodism  gave  the  originating 
impulse,  and  the  Sunday-echool  institution,  which  it 
was  the  first  to  adopt  as  an  agency  of  the  Church,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  it  has  been  transforming  the 
character  of  English  Protestantism  and  the  moral  pros- 
pects of  the  world.  Its  missionary  development  has 
preserved  its  primitive  energy.  According  to  the  usual 
history  olC  religious  bodies,  if  not  indeed  by  a  law  of  the 
human  mind,  its  early  heroic  character  would  have 
pesKd  away  by  its  domestic  success  and  the  cessation 
of  the  novelty  and  trials  of  its  early  circumstances ;  but 
by  throwing  itself  out  upon  all  the  world,  and  especially 
upon  the  worst  citadels  of  paganism,  it  has  perpetuated 
its  original  militant  spirit,  and  opened  for  itself  a  heroic 
career,  which  need  end  only  with  the  universal  triumph 
of  Christianity.  English  Methodism  was  considered,  at 
the  death  of  its  founder,  a  marvellous  fact  in  British 
history ;  but  to-day  (1866)  the  Wesleyan  missions  alone 
eompriae  more  than  twice  the  number  of  the  regular 
preachers  enrolled  in  the  English  Minutes  in  the  year 
of  Wealey'a  death,  and  nearly  twice  as  many  communi- 
csnts  9»  the  Minutes  then  reported  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  which  had  been  reached  by  Methodism.  The 
latest  (1S65)  reported  number  of  missionary  communi- 
cants in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  equals  nearly 
one  half  the  whole  membership  of  the  Church  in  1819, 
the  year  in  which  the  Missionary  Society  was  founded, 
and  is  neariy  double  the  membership  with  which  the 
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denomination  closed  the  last  century,  after  more  than 
thirty  years  of  labors  and  struggles.** 

2.  Methodism  among  the  French.  —  In  the  year  1790 
Methodism  was  introduced  among  the  French  by  Eng- 
lish Wesleyan  preachers,  and  in  1791  Dr.  Coke  ordained  in 
a  small  village  of  Normandy  the  first  French  Methodist 
preacher.  The  work  was  successful,  and  a  society  of 
100  members  had  been  gathered  when  the  storm  of  the 
Revolution  prevented  further  progress,  and  in  1817  the 
work  had  to  be  begun  anew.  In  1819  Methodism  was 
introduced  into  the  south  of  France  by  Charles  Cook, 
whose  labors  were  eminently  successful  among  the  Prot- 
estants, who  were  then  in  such  a  state  of  ignorance  and 
religious  indifference  that,  out  of  some  400  ministers, 
not  ten  could  be  found  who  knew  and  preached  the 
Gospel.  Revivals  ensued,  classes  were  formed,  societies 
were  organized,  preachers  were  raised,  and  in  1844  there 
was  in  France  a  Church  of  nearly  1500  members,  with 
24  travelling  preachers.  During  the  progress  of  the 
work  the  other  churches  had  profited,  however,  by  the 
reviving  influence,  and  Methodism,  being  regarded  as  a 
''  foreign  importation,"  began  gradually  to  lose  in  mem- 
bership, so  that  by  1852  there  were  only  900  actual  ad- 
herents to  the  Methodist  Church,  notwithstanding  that 
the  work  of  evangelization  had  progressed  as  usuaL 
These  circumstances  prompted  the  Wesleyans  to  counsel 
the  independent  establishment  of  French  Methodism  in 
a  distinct  French  Churoh,  dependent  upon  the  "  parent 
body"  for  an  annual  stipend  only.  The  first  French 
Conference  was  held  at  Nismes  in  1852.  from  that  mo- 
ment the  tide  turned  again  in  favor  of  Methodism ;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  organization  of  other  churches, 
some  of  which,  it  must  be  owned,  have  grown  more 
rapidly,  the  Conference  of  1870  reported  2216  members, 
184  chapels  and  preaching-rooms,  53  Sunday-schools, 
2589  Sunday-scholars,  101  local  preachers,  and  80  minis- 
ters, and  some  9000  regular  hearers  at  the  public  ser- 
vices. The  official  title  of  the  Methodist  body  in  France 
is  The  EvanffeUcai  Methoditt  Church  of  France  and 
Switzerland,  The  French  Methodists  sustain  a  publish- 
ing-house at  Paris,  and  issue  a  weekly  paper,  entitled 
V Evangelist,  The  "  Methodist  Episcopal  Church"  sus- 
tains one  missionary  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris,  but  he  is  a 
member  of  the  Swiss  Mission  Conference,  and  his  labors 
are  intended  to  benefit  only  the  Grerman  residents  of  the 
French  metropolis. 

^.Methodism  among  the  Germans,  —  The  Germans 
were  first  brought  into  direct  contact  with  the  Methodists 
in  the  United  States  of  America.  The  United  Breth- 
ren, who  have  always  been  in  close  communion  with  the 
Methodists,  may  really  be  said  to  have  paved  the  way 
for  the  success  of  the  work  among  the  Germans.  The 
labors  of  the  Rev.  William  Otterbein,  the  founder  of  the 
United  Brethren  Church,  and  a  warm  personal  friend 
of  bishop  Asbury,  were  thoroughly  Methodistic,  and  the 
United  Brethren  Churoh  was  for  many  years  considered 
by  the  Methodists  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  their  own 
Churoh,  having  a  special  mission  to  labor  and  spread 
the  doctrines  of  Methodism  among  the  Germans.  Turn- 
ing their  attention  to  the  young  generation  and  its 
wants,  the  United  Brethren  came  to  drop  the  tongue  of 
the  Fatherland,  and  thus  alienated  themselves  from  the 
field  which  Methodism  anxiously  sought  to  supply.  A 
helper  offered  in  the  hour  of  need  in  the  person  of  Jacob 
Albright,  who,  having  been  converted,  and  feeling  him- 
self called  of  God  to  preach  the  Gospel  among  the  Ger- 
mans of  Pennsylvania,  prayed  for  the  sympathies  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  for  his  project  Failing  to 
secure  the  aid  asked  for,  he  finally  struck  out  for  him- 
self, organized  the  converts  God  had  given  hira  into  a 
Churoh,  which  he  called  the  Evangelical  Association,  a 
work  that  has  since  been  owned  of  God  to  the  salvation 
of  thousands  upon  thousands  of  Germans  throughout 
the  land.  The  Evangelical  brethren  have  always 
cUimed  to  be  Methodists,  are  known  as  such  among  the 
Germans,  and  were  in  former  years  very  much  in  the 
habit  of  styling  themselves  "The  Evangelical  Associa- 
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tion,  commonly  called  Albrights,  or  Albright  Method- 
ists." With  but  slight  moditication,  they  have  adopted 
the  Methodist  Discipline  and  Methodist  usages.  In  the 
matter  of  doctrine  they  are  Methodistic  throughout, 
laying  peculiar  emphasis  upon  those  experimental  doc- 
trines of  Christianity — repentance,  faith,  regeneration 
and  adoption,  growth  in  grace,  and  the  duty  and  privi- 
lege of  entire  sanctification.  Wesley,  Watson,  and  Clarke 
are  their  standard  authorities.  They  lay  claim  to  the 
fathers  of  Methodism,  thus  priding  themselves  in  a 
common  origin  with  Methodists.  At  a  very  early  date 
of  their  history,  when  they  numbered  but  a  few  hundred 
members,  they  proposed  organic  union  with  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  upon  the  sole  condition  of  being 
permitted  to  use  the  German  language  in  the  public 
worship  of  their  congregations,  and  of  laboring  exclu- 
sively among  the  Germans.  Strange  as  it  may  now 
seem,  the  offer  was  rejected,  under  the  erroneous  im- 
pression which  then  prevailed  that  the  German  lan- 
guage would  necessarily  die  out  in  a  generation  or  so. 
Of  course  emigration  had  not  then  attained  its  present 
gigantic  dimensions,  nor  were  there  any  indications  of 
results  in  this  direction  such  as  we  witness  in  our  day. 
Efforts  looking  to  organic  union  between  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  and  the  Evangelical  Association  have 
since  been  renewed. 

In  1S36  the  conversion  and  call  to  the  ministry  of  Wil- 
liam Nast,  a  highly-educated  German,  a  graduate  of  Tu- 
bingen University,  moved  the  leading  men  in  the  Meth- 
odist Church  to  establish  a  domestic  mission  among  the 
Germans,  and  it  was  intrusted  to  the  newly-made  con- 
vert. He  travelled  extensively  through  Ohio  and  Penn- 
sylvania, and  was  eminently  successful  in  impressing 
his  countrymen  with  the  need  of  a  *'  higher^  life.  The 
progress  of  forming  a  congregation,  however,  was  veiy 
slow.  Thus  after  a  whole  year's  labor  at  Cincinnati, 
among  its  thousands  of  Germans,  subjected  to  the  gross- 
est insults,  and  in  cotastant  danger  of  bodily  harm, 
preaching  in  the  streets  and  market-plaoes,  distributing 
tracts  and  talking  about  Jesus  and  his  salvation  in  the 
beer  saloons  and  the  tenement  houses,  he  went  up  to 
Conference  and  reported  the  reception  of  three  members, 
aU  told.  But  the  final  result  was,  after  all,  great  and 
glorious.  The  influence  of  Nast's  example  gradually 
spread  among  the  Germans,  and  converts  came  in  num- 
bers. From  the  little  congpregation,  in  the  old  Burke 
chapel  on  Vine  Street,  in  Cincinnati,  Methodism  has 
made  its  inroads  among  the  Germans  of  the  United 
States  with  such  a  force  that  this  branch  of  the  Church 
now  presents  the  results  given  in  the  tables  below. 

The  German  Methodists  now  possess  two  colleges — 
one  in  Berea,  Ohio,  and  one  in  Warrenton,  Mo. ;  one 
Normal  School  in  Galena,  IlL;  and  a  *<  Mission  House" 
at  New  York.    They  have  also  two  orphan  asylums — 


one  in  Berea,  Ohio,  with  sixty-five  orphans,  and  one  in 
Warrenton,  Mo.,  with  thirty-^ve  orphans;  the  running 
expenses  of  these  orphan  asylums  amomit  to  nearly 
$14,000  per  year,  which  sum  is  contributed  by  Ger- 
man MeUiodbts.    The  value  of  the  property  of  these 
institutions  is  over  $250,000,  besides  an  endowment  fund 
of  $55,000  of  the  German  Wallace  College  at  Berea, 
Ohio.    The  circulation  of  their  ofBdal  oi^gan,  the  Christ- 
Hche  Apoloffete,  b  15,000,  and  of  the  BomUag-  vnd  Sckul- 
Gloeke  (their  Sunday-school  paper)  26,000.    Teiy  re- 
cently a  religious  German  monthly  family  magazine  has 
been  started,  and  it  promises  to  be  a  sucoeasu    The  Ger^ 
mans  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  issue 
an  official  organ  weekly,  and  a  Sunday-school  paper. 
'  German  Methodists  returning  to  thdr  native  countiy 
impressed  the  German  mind  with  the  value  of  experi- 
mental religion,  and  in  1849  a  mtssion  was  established 
in  Germany  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chnrch.    Its 
first  superintendent  and  most  efficient  woricer  was  the 
Rev.  L.  S.  Jacoby,  D.D.,  himself  a  German.    But  long 
before  any  effort  had  been  made  to  establish  mismoos  in 
that  country  Methodism  was  already  known  there.  Wes- 
ley had  spent  in  1788  nearly  three  months  in  Gennany 
and  Holland,  and  again  in  1788  and  1786  shorter  periods 
in  the  latter  country,  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
some  of  the  most  godly  and  learned  men  in  those  two 
centres  of  Protestant  Christianity  and  enlightenment 
The  friendship  of  the  Moravians  contributed  to  make 
his  name  and  doings  sUll  more  widely  known  there. 
Nor  was  the  German  press  silent  while  such  «  revival 
was  going  on  in  England.    Dr.  Burckhardt,  a  godly 
minister,  of  the  Savoy  Chapel,  in  the  Strand,  and  an  ad- 
mirer of  the  Wesleys,  published  in  Nurembeif^  a  Com- 
plete Bittory  of  the  ifedodut*  in  EngUmd,  which  reached 
a  second  edition  in  1795.    Wesley^s  sermons  were  trans- 
lated into  German  by  Lutheran  ministers,  several  of 
whom  visited  England  and  became  greatly  interested  in 
Methodism.    Since  then  Methodist  literature  has  mul- 
tiplied in  Germany,  until  it  would  make  up  quite  a  for- 
midable list  both  for  and  against  the  Methodists. 

The  first  Methodists  who  established  themsdvcs  on 
German  soil  were  the  converts  of  a  German  named  Al- 
brecht,  or  Albright,  who,  having  embraced  the  Method- 
ist doctrines  in  America,  was  pressed  in  spirit  to  engage 
actively  in  caring  for  the  religious  wants  of  bis  !%Uow- 
countiymen  in  the  United  States.  The  work  which  be 
first  0Tgani2ed,  about  the  beginning  of  the  centuiy,  has 
grown  into  vast  proportions,  under  the  name  of  the 
^  Evangelical  Association,''  noticed  above.  Alter  hav- 
ing extended  to  thousands  of  the  Germans  of  America, 
the  Albrecht  Methodists,  as  they  are  called  abroad,  be- 
gan to  extend  their  efforts  towards  the  Germans  in  Cn- 
rope.  They  held  their  sixtieth  Conference  in  1872  at 
Strasbmg,  where  they  commenced  a  work  several  years 
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Central  Qerman 

Cbicazo  German 
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Loalsian A  German 

North-west  German 

South-west  (supposed) .... 
Texas 

8,204  83 

2,654*60, 
6,064  06' 

•  •  •  « 

Total 

161 

98,760 

4,742 

846 

496 

$1,696,4641 

919 

$801,806 

$21,181  42 

*  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  supports  a 
mfssiou  for  the  GermRns  within  Its  boundaries.  This 
field  of  labor  was  entered  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  Iraraediately  upon  its  organisation  in  1S46^ 
Snperinteudeuts  are  set  apart  by  the  conferences  laboring 
in  Texas,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  and  Virginia.  Tenr  re- 
cently a  German  eongreffation  has  been  started  in  Mem- 
phis, Tennessee.  The  nev.  E.  N.  Blo^,  saperlntendent 
of  the  German  ndssion  in  the  Baltimore  and  Virginia  Con- 
ferences, reports  in  1878  a  fn'adaal  and  healthftil  growth. 
"The  work,"  he  says,  "extends  now  to  Norfolk,  JPeters- 
bnrfr.  Richmond.  Baltimore,  and  Hooketown,  with  four 
miepionaries  in  the  field  besides  myself,  who  are  zealously 
engaged  in  the  duties  of  aggressive  missionary  labor. . . . 


The  annnal  statistics  covering  my  operations  In  the  Bal- 
timore Conference  are  as  follows:  Local  preachew,  S; 
members.  88;  infknts  baptised,  18 ;  Sunday-schools,  9;  sn- 
periuteudents,  8 ;  teachers,  16 ;  scholars.  178 ;  volumes  in 
libranr,  810.**  The  Missionary  Report  for  1873  famiebes 
no  other  statistics  of  the  German  work,  but  the  secretarv 
prefaces  the  reports  fk-om  the  snperlnteudents  (under  date 
of  June  1)  with  the  remark  that  **  a  very  important  qnes- 
tion  will  be  agitated  at  the  next  General  Conference 

eUay,  1874]— that  of  erecting  the  Germans  into  a  separate 
onferenoe."  A  German  paper  for  the  members  in  this 
field  is  published  bv  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chnrch, 
South,  under  the  editorial  guidance  of  the  Rev.  J.  A.  fiL 
Abrens,  at  New  Orleans,  Lcmlslana. 
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since.  They  have  in  all  Germany  3071  Chnich  mem- 
ben,  59  Sunday-achoolB  with  3080  scholars,  and  24  itin- 
erant preachers.  They  have  two  periodicals,  and  have 
lately  extended  their  field  to  SMritzerland. 

This  work  was  strengthened  by  the  establishment  of 
a  muaion  from  the  Wealeyans  of  England.    A  German 
layman  of  the  name  of  Muller  had  been  converted  in 
London,  and  had  become  an  exhorter  and  class-leader. 
Upon  his  return  to  WUrtemberg,  his  native  place,  after 
an  absence  of  fourteen  years,  he  could  not  conceal  from 
his  family  the  change  which  had  been  wrought  in  his 
heart,  and  be  soon  b^an  to  hold  meetings  from  village 
to  village.    A  revival  took  place,  and  the  persons  con- 
verted organized  themselves  in  classes.   Muller,  finding 
himself  in  a  work  that  demanded  all  his  ability,  gave  up 
his  secular  business  and  devoted  himself  to  the  evangel- 
ixacion  of  his  fdlow-countrymen.    This  work,  begun  in 
1831,  has  resulted  in  the  founding  of  a  number  of  small 
chorches,  which  comprise  (in  1 878)  a  membership  of  7026, 
and  €778  Sunday-school  scholars,  with  101  travelling  and 
local  ministers;  and  has  extended  from  Wllrtemburg 
into  the  duchy  of  Baden  and  to  the  borders  of  Austria. 
But  the  grandest  and  most  enterprising  of  the  branches 
of  German  Uethodlsm  is  unquestionably  that  of  the 
American  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  which,  as  we 
have  seen  above,  took  its  rise  from  the  work  among  the 
German  emigrants  in  the  United  States.    In  1852  this 
miasioDary  field  was  constituted  into  an  Annual  Confer- 
ence, and  it  now  covers  all  the  German-speaking  people 
in  Germany,  Switzeriand,  and  France,  divided  into  seven 
districts:  Bremen,  Berlin,  Frankfort,  Ludwigshaven, 
Carlsnihe,  Zurich,  and  Basle,  which  comprise  more  than 
sixty  drcoits  or  stations,  with  (in  1872)  78  travelling 
ministers,  886  places  of  worship,  229  Sunday -schoob 


with  10,071  scholars,  6280  Church  members,  and  1869 
probationers.  This  mission  is  thoroughly  organized.  It 
has  a  book  publishing-house,  which  issues,  besides  a  va- 
riety of  treatises  or  books,  every  fortnight  the  Evangtlist 
and  Kmdet'Freund;  every  month  the  Missionar-Samm- 
Ur  and  MonaUicher  Bote ;  and  every  quarter  theTTacA/er- 
SHmmen.  It  has  also  a  theological  college,  which  has 
had  as  its  professors  Dr.  Warren,  of  Boston  University, 
and  Dr.  Hurst,  of  Drew  Theological  Seminary.  Its  pres- 
ent instructors  are  Dr.  Sulzberger  and  L.  Nippert.  It  had 
had  an  existence  of  fourteen  years,  when,  by  the  timely 
and  princely  gift  of  John  T.  Martin,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
the  present  commodious  and  substantial  building,  four 
stories  high,  standing  on  a  lot  one  hundred  by  five  hun- 
dred feet,  was  erected,  free  of  debt,  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main.  The  property  is  estimated  at  about  $80,000. 
The  following  branches  are  taught:  Greek,  Latin,  Eng- 
lish, German,  Hebrew,  geography,  arithmetic,  music, 
homiletics,  dogmatics,  discipline  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  history  of  Methodism,  Church  history, 
profane  history,  literature,  archeology,  exegesis.  There 
are  at  present  twelve  young  men  in  this  school  prepar- 
ing for  the  ministry.  Sixty  or  seventy  ministers  have 
already  gone  forth  in  the  course  of  twelve  years.  About 
fifty-four  labor  in  Germany,  and  others  have  come  to 
America  and  are  laboring  here. 

4.  Methodism  among  (he  Scandinavians, — The  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  has  also  done  immense  service 
to  the  cause  of  personal  religion  by  its  missionary  efibrts 
among  the  Scandinavians,  with  whom  the  Church  was 
brought  face  to  face  in  this  country.  As  early  as  1845 
these  labors  were  commenced,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Home  Missionary  Society.  The  work  has  grown  unril 
it  presents  this  imposing  array : 
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*  To  b*  organised. 

STATISTICAL  SEPORT  OP  THE  METH.  BP.  CHURCH  MISSIONS  IN  SWEDEN  FOR  THE  YEAR  1872. 
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STATIgnCAL  REPORT  OP  THE  METH.  EP.  CHURCH  MISSIONS  IN  NORWAY  FOR  1872. 
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For  the  last  three  years  a  monthly,  called  Mistumareni 
devoted  to  religion,  has  been  published.  A  hymn-book 
has  also  been,  prepared  for  the  members  of  this  branch 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

The  success  of  this  work  at  home  gave  rise  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  mission  to  the  Scandinavians  in  1854. 
It  now  extends  over  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway. 
Its  importance  may  be  judged  by  the  last  annual  re- 
port. In  Denmark  there  are  now  801  members,  6  class- 
leaders,  3  exhorters,  2  local  preachers,  20  regular  ap- 
pointments, and  4  missionaries,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  Rev.  Karl  Schon,  at  Copenhagen,  where  the 
mission  possesses  a  very  elegant  church.  In  the  other 
two  countries  the  reports  are  ha  given  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding tables. 

5.  Afeihoditm  in  A  tutralia. — ^Methodism  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century  found  its  adherents  in  Australia. 
The  first  class  was  organized  March  6, 1812.  The  first 
missionary  to  this  colony  was  Samuel  Leigh,  who  land- 
ed in  1815.  At  first  the  labors  of  the  preacher  were 
confined  to  the  whites,  particularly  the  convicts  who 
had  been  transported  hither  from  the  mother  country. 
Gradually  the  work  was  extended  to  the  natives  also. 
In  1853  Methodism  had  progressed  so  well  that  the  for- 
mation of  an  independent  Conference  was  counselled  by 
the  home  Church,  and  in  January,  1855,  the  first  session 
of  the  Wesleyan  Conference  was  held  at  Melbourne,  and 
was  presided  over  by  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Boyoe,  at  that  time 
general  superintendent  of  Blethodist  missions  in  Aus- 
tralia, now  secretary  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Soci- 
ety, London.  At  that  time  there  were  some  60  preach- 
ers and  1 1 ,000  members.  Now  this  bough  of  the  vigorous 
tree  planted  by  John  Wesley  divides  itself  into  three 
branches.  The  first  extends  over  Australia  Proper  and 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  the  Methodist  districts  in  which 
adapt  themselves  to  the  colonial  divisions  of  New  South 
Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and 
Tasmania.  These  are  the  home  dLstricts  of  Methodism 
in  that  region,  the  work  in  them  being  missionary  only 
as  regards  a  few  surviving  relics  of  the  feeble  aborigi- 
nes, or  the  swarms  of  immigrant  Chinese.  The  second 
branch  of  Australian  Methodism  divides  itself  over  New 
Zealand  into  the  two  districts  of  Auckland  and  Welling- 
ton, and  the  work  is  of  a  mixed  character,  embracing 
the  British  settlers  and  the  Maori.  The  third  branch 
is  purely  missionary,  and  extends  over  the  Friendly  and 
the  Fiji  Islands.  "  These,"  said  the  Rev.  G.  T.  Perks,  at 
the  anniversary  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society, 
May  5, 1873,  "have  been  among  the  most  successful  of 
modem  missions."  See  Fiji  Islands.  **  The  statistics 
of  these  missions  speak  for  themselves :  23  European 
missionaries  labor  in  connection  with  63  native  mission- 
aries, and  906  native  catechists,  and  1796  local  preach- 
ers ;  the  number  of  Church  members  is  83,149.  There 
are  above  138,000  attendants  at  public  worship  in  802 
chapels  and  in  357  other  preaching-places.  The  work 
of  education  has  not  been  neglected;  1568  day-schools, 
taught  by  148  head  teachers,  and  by  2469  subordinate 
masters,  return  53,804  day-scholars,  and  about  the  same 
number  attend  the  Sunday-schools,  in  which  there  are 
8551  teachers."  At  the  fifteenth  session  of  the  Confer- 
ence in  1868,  held  at  Sydney,  the  reports  from  all  parts 
of  the  work  were  very  encouraging.  There  were  then 
241  preachers  and  57  native  helpers.  The  collective  to- 
tals of  the  Australian  connection  were,  in  1868, 80,590 
members,  with  8953  persons  '*on  trial."  Australian 
Methodism  has  three  flourishing  high-schools — Newing- 
ton  College,  at  New  South  Wales ;  Wesley  College,  at 
Victoria;  and  Horton  College,  in  Tasmania.  Of  late  a 
theological  school  has  been  projected. 

6.  Methodism  tn  the  West  Indies, — In  no  other  mis- 
sionary field  has  Methodism  met  with  greater  success 
than  among  this  portion  of  the  globe*s  inhabitants.  The 
West  Indies  was,  moreover,  the  first  foreign  field  sought 
by  the  Wcsleyans,  and  its  history  is  closely  linked  to 
that  of  the  founder,  John  Wesley,  and  his  own  associates. 
One  of  Che  natives,  Nathaniel  Gilbert,  from  Antigua, 


came  under  the  influence  of  the  Methodists  while  on  a 
visit  to  England,  and  in  1760  returned  to  bis  native 
land  to  preach  their  doctrines  to  his  countrymen.     As 
they  were  bound  by  the  heavy  chains  of  slavery,  he  de- 
termined to  bestow  upon  them  the  liberty  of  the  GospeL 
When  he  died  two  hundred  had  embraced  the  cause  of 
Methodism.    Their  next  leader  was  John  Baxter,  an 
Englishman,  who  had  been  licensed  as  ^  local  preacher,^ 
and  who  had  gone  to  the  West  Indies  as  a  ship-carpen- 
ter.    He  preached  for  eight  years,  and  did  much  good 
among  the  blacks.    When  the  missionaries  finally  ar- 
rived, he  was  able  to  turn  over  two  thousand  adherents 
as  the  result  of  prtparaiwy  labors.    In  1786  the  home 
society  set  aside  one  man  for  the  spread  of  missions  in 
the  West  Indies.    He  was  to  accompany  Dr.  Coke  to 
America,  and  then  be  transferred  to  his  new  field.     On 
the  way  the  company  suffered  shipwreck,  and  by  mere 
accident  all  landed  at  Antigua,  and,  when  Coke  wit- 
nessed the  glorious  work  begun,  he  lell  the  three  mi»- 
sionaries  by  his  side — Warrener,  Oarke,  and  Hammet — 
in  the  country,  and  sailed  alone  to  the  United  States. 
In  1792,  when  Coke  visited  the  West  Indies,  and  held  a 
Conference  at  Antigua,  the  missionaries  reported  20  sta- 
tions, with  12  preachers  and  6500  members.     In  1873 
the  progress  of  Methodism  in  these  parts  was  thus  com- 
mented upon  by  the  Rev.  G.  T.  Perks,  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  (May  5) : 
"  The  West  Indian  missious  occupy  a  peculiar  position 
in  relation  to  other  missions.*  The  colonies  of  Jamaica, 
the  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  the  Bahamas,  Brit- 
ish Guiana,  Honduras,  and  Hayti  are  mainly  inhabited 
by  the  descendants  of  the  Africans  emancipated  in  18S4. 
The  European  population  is  comparatively  smaU.    No 
missions  have  had  greater  difficulties  to  contend  against. 
Earthquakes,  hurricanes,  the  pestilence,  and  occasional 
fires  have  from  time  to  time  destroyed  life  and  prop- 
erty ;  the  changes  in  the  commercial  polic}'  of  the  Brit- 
ish government  operated  for  a  while  most  injuriously  in 
reducing  the  value  of  the  staples  of  these  colonies,  and 
in  some  localities  fearful  droughts  reduced  the  popula- 
tion to  poverty  and  starvation.     Our  Maya  misaicm  to 
Honduras  has  been  disturbed  by  Indian  raids  on  the 
colony;  and  our  societies  in  Ruatan,  an  island  belong- 
ing to  the  republic  of  Honduras,  have  suffered  from  a 
political  revolution,  which  is  no  strange  event  in  the 
Spanish  republics  of  America.    Tet,  in  spite  of  theae 
untoward  circumstances,  the  West  Indian  colonies  are 
gradually  improving— agriculturally,  commercially,  and 
socially.    The  great  want  is  an  educated  native  minis- 
try.   The  time  since  the  emancipation  has  been  but  a 
short  period  in  the  history  of  a  nation,  and  our  moral 
and  educational  agencies  have  not  been  equal  to  the 
task  of  thoroughly  changing  the  character  and  habits 
of  the  people  within  the  lifetime  of  a  generation.     Yet 
over  many  of  our  churches  we  have  great  reason  to  re- 
joice.; and,  from  what  has  been  effected  in  their  case,  to 
look  hopefully  in  reference  to  the  future.    In  these  mis- 
sions we  have  97  missionaries,  44,728  members,  and 
28,038  scholars." 

7.  Methodism  tn  India. — Next  in  importance  is  the 
missionary  work  in  India.  The  Wesleyans  have  labored 
there  for  years,  but  their  expenditure  cm  the  field,  both 
in  men  and  money,  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  which  has,  especially  within  a 
very  recent  period,  met  with  unprecedented  saccesa. 
But  all  Methodists  have  an  equal  interest  in  the  succeaa 
of  this  missionary  field,  to  which  the  sainted  Coke  gave 
his  life.  See  Cokh.  Work  was  commenced  in  1813  at 
Ceylon.  By  1819  the  impression  made  warranted  the 
establishing  of  schools  in  the  principal  cities  along  the 
western  coast.  In  the  mean  time  missionary  labors  had 
been  commenced  (1817)  on  the  continent  itself,  with 
head-quarters  at  Bombay.  At  the  time  of  the  centen- 
nial of  Methodism  (1839)  the  mission  in  India  counted 
21  stations,  43  missionaries  and  helpers,  and  1200  mem> 
bers.  At  present  (1873)  the  field  covering  the  Tamil 
and  Singhalese  districts,  Calcutta,  Mysore,  and  Madras, 
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(VoUini  2976  memben,  with  18,987  children  in  the 
gcbMb,  guided  by  T&  miuioiuuia.  Tb«H  BUtielica 
do  not  give,  hovevcT,  tn  adequate  impreasion  of  the 
utora  <iid  iduuicter  of  the  work  ilaclf.  la  India  and 
Ctvlon  Ib«  miaaioDuiei  preach  in  llie  streets  and  hi- 
on,  u  well  u  in  the  chipeli ;  they  make  frequent  mis- 
NDury  toon  in  their  leapective  districts,  to  preach  ssd 
omttnc,  and  droniate  books  in  the  Tillages.  Much 
time  i>  necesMrily  occapied  in  the  tnining  of  natiTe 
(genii,  and  in  the  charge  of  the  higher  duaea  in  the 
Bcboolt,  as  well  as  in  the  graieral  superinlendenee  of  the 
educalional  department  of  this  work. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  sent  ita  misriona- 
lits  lo  theie  parts  in  1866.  The  pioneer  operations 
Here  confioei]  to  eflbrta  for  the  education  of  the  na- 
licea.  By  1894  the  work  had  progressed  sufficiently 
ui  warrant  the  orgaiiiiation  or  an  Annual  Conference, 
divided  into  three  districts.  Their  slaUstica  were  in  '■ 
1873  reported  by  Dr.  Butler  (tonil  of  tie  Veda,  p.  628) 
■sMlows;  1 
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liam  Taylor,  at  Bombay,  hare  added  Western  India  to 
the  missionary  field  of  the  Methodist  Kpiscopal  Churrh. 
Mo  statistics  bare  been  published  authoritatively,  but 
acoounts  hive  appeared  in  the  newspapers  of  the  re- 
markable renval  at  Bomluy,  Poonah,  and  vicinity.  Six 
itinerants  are  describing  the  Bombay  circuit,  and  they 
do  not  consider  their  work  as  deeigned  for  the  English 
and  Eurasian  populations  alone,  but  for  people  in  India — 
European,  Eurasian,  Mahratta,  UindQ,  nominally  Chris- 
tian, Pagan,  or  Mohammedan. 

8.  MetfutdtMTn among t^Chinex and JtrpanraR.^liil^l 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  opened  operetions  in 
China,  and  the  field  has  returned  more  than  it  at  first 
ptoiaiscd.  The  ffradual  success  of  the  work  of  this  body 
has  been  given  in  the  article  on  China  (q.  v.).  The 
"  parent"  body — the  Wesleyans— were  introdnced  into 
this  field  by  the  volimtary  labora  of  George  Piercy,  a 
preacher,  in  IBSl.  Two  years  later  the  Missionarr  So- 
ciety of  his  Church  came  lo  his  aid  by  sending  two  a*, 
dstants.  The  Methodist  Eiuscopal  Church,  South,  hw 
EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  IN  INDIA. 
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"Four  male  and  five  female  missionaries  left  for  India  I 
in  Ocu>ber  last ;  these  are  included  in  the  above  totals. 
There  are  541  members,  526  prohationen,  7S5  non-com- 
noiticant  adherents  (regular  atiendanti  on  worship), 
with  1178  Sabbath-scholaiB,  and  the  86  native  helpers, 
making  a  Cbriatian  community  of  S066  souls  under  the  I 
rhiige  of  the  India  Conference  in  Oude  and  Rohilcuud, 
an  w«i  for  Christ  nnce  the  Great  Rebellion  closed.  In  i 
ibe  34  Sonday-achools  there  are  107  officers  and  l«ich- 
m.  lir;  achulars,  and  1088  volumes  in  the  libraries; 
nmrersioas  daring  last  year,  56.  In  the  45  vernacular 
liiy-Khools  for  buys  there  are  1487  pupils:  in  the  26 
.Ingln  -  vernacular  Ixiya'  »chool^  1968  scholars;  in  the 
^i  remacolar  day-schools  for  girls,  915  pu|Hls;  in  the 
ADglo-remacular  schools,  142  girls :  being  a  total  of 
lis  scboola,  2S4  teachers,  and  4462  scholars,  including 
Hi  oiphan  boys  and  142  orphan  girls — the  entire  ex- 
peose  of  which,  including  the  two  orphanages,  was 
t».423  for  the  past  year,  the  whole  of  which  was  con- 
uibaud  by  friends  in  India  and  the  Indies'  Missionary 
Sorieiy  of  the  Methodist -Episcopal  Church,  with  the 
Aoiencsn  patrons  of  the  orphan  children.'* 

Medical  inatniction  is  afforded  by  some  of  the  mis- 
HQiuries,  and  the  natives  have  by  this  means  been 
luEely  interested  in  Christian  work  and  life.  A  Bibli- 
<3l  institute  for  the  training  of  native  helpers  is  sup- 
[oited  under  the  name  of  the  "  India  Conference  Theo- 
ki)^cal  Seminary."  The  school  was  commenced  April 
]^l^2.  The  number  of  young  men  in  attendance  has 
l»™  sixteen,  of  whom  thirteen  have  received  scholar- 
*bipc  Three  local  preachers  attended  during  the  "  hot- 
««wi  term."  The  foUowing  is  the  course  of  study 
Tsirsuedthis  Brat  year,  viz.:  OU-Tcetament  Eiegesis; 
Cknch  Catechism,  Xoe.  1, 2,  and  3 ;  Sacred  Geography ; 
Ecdoiastical  History;  Compcnd  of  Theology  (lleni- 
llahi  ka  usul) ;  Hand-book  of  the  Bible  (Miflah  ul-Ki- 
ub);  [lomiletics;  the  Persian  and  Arabic  huiguages. 
rbeRer.D.W.ThoniM,  one  of  the  missionaries  in  In- 
dia, has  giren  til  this  institution  (30,000,  and  is  now  in 
ihe  Cniied  States  to  increase  the  endowment,  in  order 
B>  make  the  school  aelf-supporting. 

Very  recently  the  successful  labora  of  the  Rev.  Wil- 


also  an  interest  in  this  Geld.  The  Wesleyans  support 
at  present  in  the  Canton  and  Wuchang  districts  11  mis- 
sionaries, with  178  members,  and  386  children  In  the 
schools.  Work  has  recently  been  commenced  by  them 
atKwang-cbi,witbprospectsofsuccess.  Tbeyalsosup- 
port  medical  institutions.  The  great  coolie  traffic  moved 
the  establishment  of  a  Chinese  misNon  in  Australia,  and 
it  is  prospering.  The  misuon  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  in  1872  reported  its  condition  in  China  U>  be 
as  follows  -.  Missionaries  in  the  Held,  4 ;  assistant  mission- 
aries, 2 ;  missionaries  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary 
Society  (a  body  lately  formed  as  auxiliary  to  the  regu- 
lar Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church),  8;  native  preachers  (past  year),  66;  adults 
baptized  the  past  year,  263;  children  baptized  the  past 
year,  75;  total  baptisms  during  the  year,  338 ;  members 
in  full  connection,  1095;  probationeis,  710;  baptized 
children,  297 ;  totj  members,  probationers,  and  baptiied 
children,  2102;  increase,  192;  Sunday-school  scholars, 
869.  A  Biblical  institute  for  the  training  of  native  help- 
ers is  supported.  A  Chtistian  native  teacher  is 
ployed,  and  each  American  mis 
one  day  every  week  to  giving  i 
cial  part  in  the  course  of  study.  There  is  a  press  con- 
nected with  the  mission,  and  last  year  one  million  and 
a  half  of  pages  of  tracts  were  printed  and  distributed. 
The  property  of  the  mission  is  valued  at  (50,000.  The 
mission  has  also  two  boarding-schools,  one  for  boys  and 
— ither  for  girls ;  a  day-school,  with  75  scholars ;  and  a 
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eign  MiSionary  .Society  has  greatly  aided  the 
these  patu  within  the  past  two  years  by  the 

The  influx  of  Chinese  on  our  Pacific  coast  aroused 
the  interest  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  in 
1867  a  home  miaaion  was  '""6"""^^''"  ''j^  .*=""- 
veiaioii  The  present  status  of  this  field  of  labor  is  as 
follows'  Missionaries,  2;  members,  9;  1  church,  value 
«20000-  1  narwniace,  value  (1000;  missionarj-  coUec- 
fionCfttO'  m.WnTi;  mw-'v,  WWO.  The  Method- 
ist  Epi»co[!al  Church,  South,  b^  also  very  recently  com- 
menced operatioQB  there. 
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Near  the  close  of  list  year  a  Methodist  mission  was 
established  at  Japan  under  the  auspices  of  the  Method^ 
ist  Episcopal  Church.  Dr.  Maclay,  formerly  superin- 
tendent of  the  mission  in  China,  has  supervision,  and  he 
hopes  to  make  this  new  eflfort  a  glorious  success.  Al- 
ready a  native  of  influence  and  rank  in  the  empire  has 
espoused  this  cause,  and  is  now  preaching. 

9.  Methodism  in  Africa, — Dr.  Coke  was  early  drawn 
towards  this  field  of  missionary  labor.  But  aU  efforts 
proved  unsuccessful  until  1811^  when  a  Methodist  mis- 
sion was  established  at  Sierra  Leone,  commencing  its 
labor  with  a  membership  of  110,  and  three  local  preach- 
ers, who  had  fostered  the  work  for  some  time.  Gradu- 
allv  the  mission  extended  to  the  Gambia  districts.  In 
tbese  parts  of  Western  Africa  the  natives  are  in  process 
of  training,  under  the  Christianizing  influences  of  the 
Wesleyans,  to  benefit  them  by  the  civilization  which  too 
often  has  been  made  a  means  of  degradation  to  their  race. 
The  majority  of  the  ministers  in  Africa  are  natives,  edu- 
cated and  trained  for  their  work.  Twenty-one  misrion- 
aries  labor  in  this  field,  which  has  8974  Church  mem- 
bers. "In  the  Cape  Colony,  the  Orange  Free  State, 
Trans-Vaal  Republic,  and  Natsl,  the  native  and  European 
populations  are  so  mingled  that  it  is  impossible  to  sep- 
arate the  returns  of  the  colonial  work  from  those  of  the 
missions  in  Kaffirland  and  in  the  Bechuana  country. 
The  early  histoiy  of  the  mission  is  identified  with  the 
names  of  Barnabas  and  William  Shaw,  the  latter,  the 
honored  father  of  the  Kaffir  mission,  is  no  longer  among 
us,  but  his  work  survives.  These  missions  have  been, 
since  their  beginning,  tried  by  native  wars,  and  by  the 
unsettlement  of  the  population  occasioned  by  emigra- 
tion, and  by  the  discovery  of  the  diamond  fields;  but 
the  work  is  rapidly  advancing.  A  large  number  of  the 
Kaflir  population  have  been  brought  under  Christian 
influence ;  thousands  of  scholars  have  been  trained  to 
read  the  Word  of  God  in  their  own  tongue,  and  many 
able  native  ministers  have  been  raised  up.  The  difii- 
culty  now  is  to  meet  the  enlarged  educational  wants 
and  requirements  of  the  native  people.  In  these  mis- 
sions 85  ministers  labor ;  the  number  of  Church  mem- 
bers is  13,748,  and  the  scholars  reported  are  18,821" 
(Perks,  in  his  address  ahneady  quoted). 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  established  a  mis- 
sion in  Liberia  in  1832.  By  1836  the  formation  of  an 
Annual  Conference  became  necessary,  and  at  present  a 
bishop  presides  over  this  field.  We  have  the  following 
summary  of  statistics  for  1871 :  Members,  2065 ;  deaths, 
65;  probationers,  174;  local  preachers,  87;  baptisms — 
adults,  62,  children,  89 ;  churches,  31,  of  the  probable 
value  of  ^13,710;  parsonages,  6,  of  the  probable  value 
of  $11,500;  Sabbatii-schools,  25 ;  ofilcers  and  teachers, 
201;  scholars,  1309;  day-schools,  15;  scholars  in  day- 
schools,  450 ;  volumes  in  libraries,  1127 ;  collections  for 
the  support  of  the  Gospel,  S783.    See  Liberia. 

The  Conference,  at  its  last  session,  expressed  its  deep 
sense  of  the  need  of  a  more  thorough  training  of  men 
for  the  holy  ministry,  and  took  incipient  steps  towards 
the  establishment  of  a  Biblical  institute.  Measures  have 
also  been  taken  for  the  establishment  of  a  mission  in  the 
Kong  mountains,  north  and  east  of  Liberia  and  Sierra 
Leone,  where  dwell  the  Mandingoes,  perhaps  the  most 
cultivated  tribe  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  See 
Ma>'i>ingo.  Ten  thousand  dollars  have  been  appropri- 
ated for  this  work. 

10.  Methodism  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal —For 
some  time  the  Wesleyans  have  supported  missionaries 
in  each  of  these  countries.  Late  events  have  given  a 
new  impetus  to  the  work,  and  it  promises  to  yield  fhiit 
in  abundance.  Besides  two  English  ministers,  seven- 
teen Italians  are  preaching  Methodist  doctrines.  At 
Home  the  Wesleyans  are  now  in  possession  of  suitable 
buildings  for  preaching  and  educational  purposes,  and 
at  Naples  the  new  chapel  and  schools  are  advancing  to- 
wards completion,  while  their  educational  establishment 
at  Fadua  is  in  efiicient  operation. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1871  decided  to 


establish  a  mission  in  that  country,  and  placed  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Yemon  in  charge.  Bologna  has  been  selected  as 
head-quarters. 

In  Spain,  Methodism  supported  for  years  a  misBLon  at 
Gibraltar,  the  only  spot  available  until  the  new  order  of 
things  developed.  At  present  there  are  stations  at 
Barcelona  and  Port  Mahon  (in  the  island  of  Minorca), 
and  in  Portugal  at  Oporto. 

11.  Methodism  m  South  America  and  Mexico, — In 
1836  missionar}'  work  was  eommenced  in  South  Amer- 
ica, but  the  success  of  the  mission  has  not  yet  been  fairly 
established.  There  are  connected  with  this  work  lb 
ordained  preachers  and  8  assistants,  with  130  members. 
The  Sunday-school  numbers  170  teachers  and  scholars 
and  the  day-school  over  100  scholars.  About  half  of 
these  are  charity  scholars. 

In  November,  1872,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
organized  a  mission  for  Mexico,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  Rev.  William  Butler,  D.D.,  formerly  super- 
intendent of  her  work  in  India.  The  enterprise  is  too 
recent  to  enable  us  to  say  much  about  it 

12.  In  Bulgaria  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  es- 
tablished a  mission  in  1857.  Connected  with  it  are  two 
ordained  preachers,  one  at  Constantinople  and  the  other 
at  Tultcha.  These  missionaries  are  engaged  in  preach- 
ing the  Gospel,  scattering  religious  reading,  and  trans- 
lating the  New  Testament  into  the  Bulgarian  tongue. 
The  appropriation  is  f  7841. 

18.  Recapitulation, — The  number  of  Methodists  oat- 
side  of  England  and  America,  according  to  the  best  in- 
formation we  can  obtain,  was  in  1866  as  follows: 

Anstralia. 42,1M 

West  Indies 41,60fi 

Ireland 99,060 

Africa 19,408 

British  Provinces. 16^997 

Germany  and  Switzerland 7,680 

France 1,884 

Ceylon 1 ,  661 

Norway 1,200 

India 1,000 

China 836 

South  America 19S 

Turkey 75 

Total 161,616 

The  whole  number  of  Methodists  in  the  world  wonM 
therefore  figure  at  the  present  time  about  as  foUowv : 

United  States  and  Canada 8,601 ,875 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 981,460 

All  others 876,675 

Total 4,000,000 

Vn.  Literature, — ^The  sources  for  the  histoiy  and  doc- 
trine of  the  Methodists  are  as  follows :  Works  of  John 
Wesley  (first  complete  edition,  Bristol,  1771-74,82  snnll 
volumes,  full  of  typographicid  errors;  2d  ed.  1809-13,. 
16  vols.  8vo,  with  a  register,  also  containing  errors ;  a 
critical  edition  was  prepared  by  Thomas  Jackson  and. 
published,  London,  1831, 14  vols.  8vo ;  N.Y.  1881, 7  rola. 
8vo) ;  Memoirs  of  the  late  John  Wesley,  with  a  Rerietn 
of  his  Life  and  Writings,  and  a  History  of  Methodism 
from  its  Commencement  in  1729  to  the  present  Timf^ 
by  John    Hampeon,  A.B.  (Sunderland,  1791,  3   vols« 
12mo ;  translated  into  German,  with  remarks  and  ad~ 
ditions  by  Niemeyer,  Halle,  1793,  2  vols.);  Burkhaidr, 
Complete  History  of  the  Methodists  in  England  (Numl>. 
1795,  2  vols.) ;  Life  of  the  Rev,  John  Wesley^  A.M,,  mi— 
chiding  an  Account  of  the  great  Revival  of  Region  t»» 
Europe  and  A  merica,  of  which  he  was  thefrst  and  chie^ 
Instrument,  by  Dr.  Coke  and  Mr.  Moore  (Lond.  1792, 
8vo) ;  Life  of  John  Wesley,  collected  from  his  prira*^ 
Papers  and  printed  Works,  and  written  at  the  Request  a^ 
his  Executors;  to  which  is  prefixed  some  Account  ofh^jf 
Ancestors  and  Relations;  with  the  L\fe  of  Charles  We^~~ 
ley,  collected  from  his  private  Journal,  and  never  btfor-c 
published — the  whole  forming  a  History  of  Methodisrs^  ^ 
in  which  the  Principles  and  Economy  of  Methodism  a^"^ 
unfolded  (chiefly  from  a  London  edition  published  t»- 
John  Whitehead,  M.D.,  Dublin,  1805,  2  vols.  8vo).    Fv>r 
the  sources  of  these  biographies,  see  Curry,  Remarks,  x; 
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the  additMO  to  hii  nriaon  of  Soathey's  editbn,  i,  406| 
«<:  Semom  if  Ckarh»  Wed^  with  a  Memoir  of  the 
Avtkor  (Loud.  1816);  Jauntals  of  Ckark$  Wesley,  to 
vkiek  an  appended  SelecHom  frim  kU  Correspondence 
(od  PoetrffiM  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  the  Rev. 
T.  JadwNi  (Load.  2  yob.  8vo) ;  Thomas  Jackaon,  M^ 
wiin  ofCharks  Wetley,  comprising  Notices  of  Ms  Po^ 
m^,of  ike  Rise  wsd Progress  o/Methodiemj  aadfifcoe^ 
uvfomnj  Exette  and  Characters  (Lond.  8ro) ;  William 
Urhi^Oucnoiogical  Historg  of  the  People  called  Meth^ 
(JitU,  of  the  Connection  of  the  late  Reo.  John  Wedeg, 
fnm  their  Rise  in  the  Year  1729  to  their  laH  Coitference 
u Oe  Year  1802  (Lond.  1803, 12mo);  L\fe  of  Weskg, 
odRite  andProgrese  of  Methodism,  by  Robert  JSoutheyi 
£sq^  LLD^  with  Notes  by  the  late  Samuel  Tayknr  Cole- 
ridge, Eiq.;  and  Remarks  on  the  life  and  Chancter  of 
J)ha  Weilej,  by  the  late  Alexander  Knox,  Esq.,  edited 
bj  the  Ser.  Charles  CL  Soathey,  M.A.  (2d  American  edi- 
ttDOrWiUi  Notes,  eta,  by  the  Rev.  Daniel  Carry,  D.D^ 

2  rd&  12nio,  N.T.  1817) ;  Richard  Watson,  Observations 
M  SasAe^'s  Life  of  Wedeg  (Lond.  1820) ;  R.  Watson, 
Uft  of  the  Rev.  John  Wedeg  (Lond.  1881) ;  A.  Clarke, 
Umoin  of  the  Wedeg  FweOg  (Lond«  and  N.  Y.) ;  Wm. 
CUmbee,  Wedeg  amd  his  Coadjutors  (N.  Y.  2  vols. 
J6ID0);  E.  Janes,  Wesleg  his  own  Historian  (N.Y.  1872, 
liao);  the  Rev.  L.  Tyennan,  Life  and  Times  of  John 
Wnky,  Fmmder  of  ths  Methodists  (Lond.  and  N.Y.  1872, 

3  tqI&Sto);  and  by  the  same  author.  The  Oxford  Meth- 
^Hits  (Lond.  and  N.  T.  1873,  8vo) ;  Con^jdete  Works  of 
Jvkn  Fletcher  (Lond.  1815»  10  vols.  8vo;  N.  Y.  1831, 4 
Tok  8n>) ;  Joseph  Benson,  Life  <f  the  Rev,  John  Wii- 
liandela  Ftsehkre  (Fletcher),  compiled  from  the  Nar- 
ntiTc  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wesley,  the  biogmphical  Not«s 
c/  the  BsT.  Mr.  Gilpin,  fitom  his  own  Letters,  and  other 
tiirheotie  Docomento  (Lond.  1817, 8yo;  in  German,  with 
1  Prelsce  by  A.  Tholuck,  Berlin,  1883) ;  Samuel  Drew, 
Uft  of  the  Rev,  Thomas  Coke,  LL,D,,  including  in  Detail 
Hi  tatioui  Travels  andextraordinarg  Missionarg  Exer' 
!um  ta  England,  Ireland,  A  merica,  and  the  Weet  Indies, 
vitkasAeoountofhieI)eath(land.l»l7,8yoi  N.Y.1847, 
12mo);  Extracts  of  the  Journals  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Coke's 
FinVinU  to  America  (Lond.l793,12mo);  Stevenson,Oi/y 
Bidd Ckapd,  London  (Lond.  1868, 12mo) ;  Annual  Min- 
^*t  nfthe  Methodist  Conferenee,from  the  First  held  in 
LMdonhg  the  late  Rev.  JohnWedeg,in  the  Year  17U(miV' 
<ra]  toIl)^  Arminian  Magazine,  iirom  1778,  now  styled 
^'rdtyan Methodist  Magcaine  (Lond,);  London  Quarter- 
'f  Raien,  maee  1858 ;  the  great  ecclesiastical  weeklies— 
Vatdiman,  Wedegan  Times,  etc  See  also  Gillie,  Life 
'ffhe  Rev.  George  WkiUfidd  (Lond.  1818)  ;  PhUip,  I^e 
fWkktJidd;  Life  and  Times  of  the  Countess  of  Hunt- 
apdm  (LoDd.  2  vols.) ;  Madge,  Ladg  Huntingdon  Par- 
fnyd  (N.  Y.  1857);  Lives  ofEarfy  Methodist  Preach- 
<a  edited  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Jackson  (Lond.  1839,  2 
^  limo);  and  nameioiia  biographies  from  the  time 
3f  the  origin  of  Methodism. 

Sources  for  the  history  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
(^■reheipectally:  Journals  ofthe  Rev.  Francis  A  ebury, 
Ati4op  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (new  ed.,  N. 
V.18k,8To]a.l2mo);  Minuiee  of  the  Annual  Confer- 
"ver  of  the  Methodiet  Episcopal  Church  (N.  Y.  29  vols. 
^);  Journals  of  the  General  Coirferenee  of  the  Meth- 
diM  Episcopal  Church  (N.Y.  12  vols.  8vo);  Methodist 
kvirlerfy  Review  (N.Y.  64  vols.);  A.  Stevens,  Memo- 
rvU  of  the  Introduction  of  Methodism  into  the  Eastern 
^etu  (N.  Y.  2  vols.) ;  J.  R  Finley,  Sketches  of  West- 
'rsJ^iao&a»(N.Y.  12mo);  and  similar  researohes  by 
^Hk,  KsTbold,  and  others;  Wakely,  Lost  Chapters  re- 
"»*rfdfrom  the  Earlg  Historg  of  A  merican  Methodism ; 
id.  Heroes  of  Methodism  (N.  Y.  12mo);  Goles,  Heroines 
'!f Methodism  (N.Y.  12mo) ;  Stevens,  Women  ofMeth- 
dim  (N.  Y.  12mo) ;  Rev.  W.  Reddy,  Inside  Views  of 
MHko^im  (N.  Y.  18mo) ;  W.  P.  Strickland,  Historg  of 
Muiiuuofthe  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (N.Y.  12mo) ; 
Bubop  Thomson,  Oacr  Oriental  Missions  (N.  Y.  2  vols. 
1"^'} :  W.  a  Smith,  Pillars  in  the  Temple,  or  Lives  qf 
^^<:^fued  Logmen  of  the  Methodist  Episcepal  Church 


(N.Y.  16mo);  Deems,  Annals  of  Southern  Methodism; 
Miller,  Experience  of  German  Meth.  Preachers  (Cincin- 
nati, 1859) ;  Strickland,  Life  of  Bishop  Aaturg  ;  id.  Pio- 
neers of  the  West  (N.Y.12mo);  Stevens,  !.(/<:  and  Times 
of  Nathan  Bangs  (N.Y.  1868) ;  id.  Sketches  and  Incidents 
(N.  Y.  18mo) ;  Larrabee,  /I  aftury  and  his  Coadjutors ;  Life 
and  Letters  of  Bishop  HamUne  (N.Y.  12mo) ;  Sandford, 
Wedeg's  Missionaries  to  America  ;  G.  Peck,  Episcopacg 
and  Slavery. 

Collective  histories  of  Methodism :  the  best  univer- 
sal history  of  Methodism  which  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  has  ever  produced  is  Dr.  Abel  Stevens's 
Historg  of  the  Religious  Movement  qfthe  Eighteenth  Cen- 
turg  called  Methodiem,  considered  in  its  different  denom- 
inational Forme,  and  in  its  Relation  Ui  British  and  Amer- 
ican  Protestantism  (N.Y.  and  Lond.  1858-61, 3  vols.  8vo 
and  12mo).  The  best  history  which  was  ever  written 
in  England  is  by  Dr.  George  Smith:  Historg  qf  Meth- 
odism— ^voL  i,  Wesleg  and  his  Times  f  vol.  ii.  The  Middle 
Age  of  Methodism ;  voL  iii.  Modem  Methodism  (Lond. 
1857-62,  8  vols.  8vo).  Earlier  works:  Jackson,  Cenie- 
narg  of  Weelegan  Methodism  (Lond.  1889) ;  Jonathan 
Crowther,  Poi-fratfttre  of  Methodism,  or  the  Historg  qf 
the  Wedegan  Methodiets,  showing  their  Rise,  Progress,  and 
present  State;  Biographical  Sketches  of  some  of  their 
most  emxnud  Ministers ;  the  Doctrines  the  Methodists  be- 
lieve and  teach  fuUg  and  expliddg  staled;  with  the  whole 
Plan  of  their  Discipline,  indwUng  their  original  Rules 
and  subeequ^  Regulations.  Also  a  Defence  ofMethod^ 
itm  (Lond.  1815,  8vo).  Concerning  the  history  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  especially :  Nathan  Bangs, 
Hist,  of  the  Meth.  Episc.  Church  from  the  Year  1766  to 
1840  (N.  Y.  1839^1, 4  vols.  12mo) ;  A.  Stevens,  Hist,  of 
the  MetL  Episc  Church  (N.Y.  1865-67, 4  vols.  8vo  and 
12mo);  Lee,  Hist,  of  the  Methodists;  Strickland,  Hist, 
qfthe  Missions  of  the  M.  E.  Church  (1st  ed.  Cincinnati, 
1849) ;  Goss,  Statisticed  Hist  of  Methodiem  (N.  Y.  1866, 
18mo);  R.  Emory,  Hist,  of  the  Discipline  of  the  M.  E, 
Church,  revised  and  brought  down  to  185i6  by  W.  P. 
Strickland  (1st  ed.  N.  Y.  1848) ;  Charles  Elliott,  Hiet.  of 
the  great  Secession  from  the  M.  E.  Church  in  the  Year 
1845,  eventuating  in  the  Organuation  qfthe  new  Church, 
entitled  the  M.  E.  Church  South  (Cincinnati,  1855,  8vo) ; 
Hist,  qfthe  M.  E.  Church  in  the  South-west  from  1844  to 
1864,  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Elliott,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  edited 
and  revised  bv  the  Rev.  Leroy  Vernon,  D.D.  (St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  1872,  l2mo).  On  Canada :  G.  F.  Playter,  Hist,  of 
Methodism  in  Canada  (Toronto,  1862,  12mo) ;  Goirie, 
Lives  qfEndneni  Methodist  Ministers;  etc. 

Books  on  Methodism,  (a.)  Polemical  books.  In- 
numerable anti-Methodistic  works  have  been  published 
since  the  days  of  Wesley.  A  list  of  277  such  books, 
which,  however,  are  now  almost  foigotten,  is  given  in 
alphabetic  order  by  H.  D.  Decanver:  Catalogue  qf 
Works  in  Refutation  qf  Methodism,  from  its  Origin  in 
n^  to  the  present  Time  {VHHsLl^i^}.  (6.)  PhUosophical 
(pragmatical)  studies :  Isaac  Taylor,  Wesleg  and  Method- 
iem (Lond.  1851) — Introduction ;  1,  Founders  qf  Method- 
ism ;  2,  Substance  qf  Methodism ;  8,  Form  of  Methodism; 
4,  Methodism  qfthe  Future.  Mr.  Taylor,  a  copious  Cal- 
vinistic  writer  of  the  Anglican  Church,  was  once  a  Di»> 
senter ;  B.  F.  Tefft,  Methodism  Successful,  and  the  Internal 
Causes  of  its  Success  (N.  Y.  1859).  (c.)  More  or  less  apol- 
ogetic are,  James  Porter,  Con^jendium  of  Methodism,  em^ 
hradng  the  Historg  and  present  Condition  of  its  various 
Branches  in  all  Countries,with  a  Drfence  of  its  Doctrinal, 
Governmental,  and  Prudential  Peculiarities  (N.  Y.  1851 ; 
16th  ed.  1860, 12mo) ;  George  Smith,  The  Politg  of  Wes- 
legan  Methodiem  exhibited  and  defended  (Lond.  1852, 
12mo) ;  P.  D.  Grorrie,  Episcopal  Methodism  as  it  was  and 
is  (Auburn,  N.  Y.  1852,  l2mo) ;  Bishop  Emory,  Defence  of 
our  Fathers  (N.  Y.  8vo) ;  T.  E.  Bond,  Economg  of  Meth- 
odism (N.Y. 8vo);  J.  Dixon,  Methodism  in  its  Economg 
(Lond.  and  N.  Y.  18mo) ;  N.  Bangs,  Responsibilities  of 
the  M.  E.  Church  (N.Y.  18mo) ;  A.  Stevens,  Churth  Pol- 
itg (N.Y.  12mo);  Morris, CAurc*  Politg  (N.Y.  12mo); 
L.  S.  Jaooby,  Handbuch  des  Methodismue,  embracing  its 
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hiBtoiy,  doctrine,  governnient,  and  peculiar  ceremonies 
(Bremen,  1858, 12mo) ;  Thomas  Jackson,  Wetlejfan  Meth- 
odism  a  Revwal  o/AposloliccU  Ckrittkmiiyy  a  centenary 
sermon  (Lond.  and  N.  Y.  1889) :  Dixon,  Methoditm  «n 
iU  OriffiOf  Economy,  andpretent  Position  (Lond.  and  N. 
Y.  1848, 18mo);  Wise,  Popular  Obfeeiions  to  Methodinn 
Considered  and  Answered  (Boston,  1856,  12mo);  Rigg, 
£uay  on  the  Principles  of  Methodism  (Lond.) ;  Shrews- 
bur)',  Methodism  Scriptural  (Lond.) ;  Thomas  Bond,  The 
Economy  o/Methodtsm  lUustrcUed  and  Defended  (N.  Y. 
8vo) ;  Jackson,  Letter  to  Dr.  Pusey,  being  a  Vindication 
of  the  Tenets  and  Character  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists 
against  his  Misrepresentations  and  Censures  (Lond.  and 
N.  Y.) ;  F.  Hodgson,  Ecclenastical  Polity  of  Methodism 
Drfended  (Lond.  and  N.  Y.) ;  Henkle,  Primary  Platform 
ofMethoiUstn  (Louisville,  Ky.,  1851) ;  F.  J.  Jobson,  A  mer- 
iea  and  American  Methoditm  (N.  Y.  1857, 12mo) ;  ^^fik' 
]Miid,GemusandMissionofMethodism(S.YASbi);  Tur- 
ner, Constitution  of  Methodism  (Lond.  12mo) ;  W.  J.  Saas- 
nett.  Progress,  considered  toith  particular  Rrfertuws  to  the 
M.  E,  Church,  South  (NashviUe,  1855, 12mo) ;  N.  Bangs, 
Present  State,  Prospects,  and  JtesponsHriUties  of  the  M.  K 
Church  (N.  Y.  1850) ;  John  BakeweU,  Admonitory  Coun- 
sels  to  a  Methodist,  etc  (N.  Y.  18nio) ;  Bishop  Baker, 
Guide  in  the  Adndnislration  of  the  Disc^ine  of  the  M»  E, 
Church  (N.  Y.  16mo) ;  Hawley,  Manual  qf  Methodism 
(N.  Y.  12mo). 

Among  the  earlier  apologetical  works  of  Method- 
ism, Fletcher's  Checks  to  AntinonUanism,  covering  the 
first  two  volumes  of  his  whole  works  (see  below),  ranks 
deservedly  as  the  ablest  and  most  learned  defence  of 
Arminianism;  and,  uideed,  it  proved  quite  a  polemic 
against  Calvinism.  The  same  writer  furnished^  one  of 
the  best  polemics  against  Socinianism,  provoked  by 
Priestley.  The  ablest  treatise  on  systematic  theology, 
from  a  Methodistic  stand-point,  was  furnished  by  Dr. 
Kichard  Watson  in  his  Theological  Institutes,  a  work 
which  to  this  day  remains  the  text-book  of  Methodist 
students  in  divinity.  An  elaborate  Analysis  was  pre- 
pared for  it  by  the  late  senior  editor  of  this  Cydopndia, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  John  M*Clintock.  Editions  innumerable 
have  been  published  of  the  /fi«fthi/€J,  with  the  Analy- 
sis, both  in  this  country  and  In  England  (Ist  edition 
Lond.  1822-1828,  in  6  parts;  N.  Y.  2  vols.  8vo;  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  1  voL  8vo).  There  is  also  a  compilation  of 
Methodist  doctrines,  entitled  Wesleyana:  a  System  of 
Wesleyan  Theology  (N.  Y.  12mo).  See  also  Meth,  Qu,  Rev, 
1858,  Jan.  p.  186  sq. ;  North,  A  mer.  Rev,  1865,  April,  p.  598 
sq.  -,  Wesleyan  Meth,  Magazine,  1866,  Feb. ;  Good  Words, 
1866,  Jan. ;  Lond,  Qu.  Rev,  Oct.  1872 ;  D.  D.  Whedon,  in 
the  BibUotheca  Sacra,  April,  1862 ;  J.  T.  Peck,  in  the 
Meth,  Qu,  Rev.  April,  1870;  J.  Porter,  in  the  Meth.  Qu, 
Rev,  April,  1871 ;  D.  A.  Whedon,  in  the  Meth.  Qu.  Rev. 
Jan.  1868,  and  April,  1870;  D.  D.  Whedon,  in  the  Meth. 
Qu,  Rev,  1866,  p.  124, 276, 812, 443 ;  1872,  April  and  Oct. 
art.  iii;  1873,  Jan.  p.  138  sq. ;  Lond,  Rev.  Oct.  1854,  art 
v;  North  SriLRev,  1852,  Feb.;  Ch.  Examiner,  vol.  iv; 
North  Brit.  Rev.  xxxii,  269;  Newell  Culver,  Methodism 
Forty  Years  Ago  and  Now  (N.  Y.  1873, 18mo) ;  Malcom, 
Theological  Index,  s.  v. ;  and  the  excellent  Catalogue  of 
the  Boston  IJbrary  (2d  or  consolidated  edition,  July, 
1878).  Dr.  Abel  Stevens,  in  his  Hist,  of  Methodism, 
reckons  that  at  least  1500  titles  would  be  required  to 
make  up  a  fair  bibliography  of  Methodism.  The  Bev. 
William  F.Warren,  D.D.,  in  his  Systematische  Theoiogie 
einheitlich  behandelt  (Bremen,  1865, 8vo),  besides  giving 
the  position  of  Methodism  in  systematic  theology  some- 
what in  detul,  has  furnished  a  very  elaborate  compila- 
tion of  Methodist  literature,  which  is  quite  complete  up 
to  the  time  of  the  publication  of  his  book ;  it  covers  p. 
168-186.  In  England,  Dr.  Osbom  prepared  a  treatise 
on  the  literature  of  the  Wesleyans  (Lond.  1868,  8vo). 
Very  recently  a  work  was  commenced  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Sulzberger,  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  which  is  intend- 
ed to  be  a  full  treatment  of  Methodist  doctrinal  theol- 
ogy for  the  use,  especially,  of  German  students.  Vol.  i 
appeared  in  1873.     (J.  H.  W.) 


Methodist  BpiBOOpol  Cfamrcli,  Thb,  is  the 
official  title  of  the  largest  body  of  Metbodista  in  the 
United  States,  with  branches  in  different  parts  of  the 
world. 

I,  Organitation. — ^This  title  was  assumed  by  the  Amer- 
ican Methodists  as  a  disrinct  bridy  at  what  is  historically 
known  as  the  "  Christmas  Conference,"  which  oommenced 
iu  session  on  Friday,  Dec.  24, 1784,  and  was  continued 
through  Christmas  week,  and  until  the  second  day  of  the 
new  year.    Previous  to  this  period  the  American  Meth- 
odists had  constituted  societies,  like  those  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, in  connection  with  and  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Rev.  John  Wesley,  whom  they  all  alike  reverenced  and 
obeyed  as  their  spiritual  father  and  head.    The  first 
Methodist  service  in  America  is  believed  to  have  been 
held  in  the  year  1766,  in  the  city  of  New  Y'ork,  by 
I^ilip  Embury,  an  Irish  immigrant  and  local  preacher, 
a  carpenter  by  trade,  who  was  moved  thereto  by  the 
stirring  appeals  of  Barbara  Heck,  an  Irishwoman,  whose 
name  is  illustrious  in  the  annals  of  the  denomination. 
Thomas  Webb,  a  captain  in  the  British  army,  who  was 
then  staying  in  America,  Robert  Strawbridge,  and  Rob> 
ert  Williams,  all  local  preachers,  were,  with  Embury, 
the  prosecutors  of  the  work  thus  begun,  until,  in  the 
autumn  of  1769,  Richard  Boardman  and  Joseph  Pilmoor 
arrived  at  Philadelphia  as  missionaries  sent  out  by  Mr. 
Wesley.    Seven  others  afterwards  came ;  but  the  entire 
service  of  aU  Wesley*s  missionaries  in  the  colonies  was 
less  than  twenty-eight  years,  leaving  out  of  the  account 
Francis  Asbury,  who  alone  of  them  remained  in  the 
country  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  who  be- 
came the  apostle  and  bishop  of  the  Church.    Though 
several  of  them  were  not  fortunate  in  their  associations 
with  their  American  brethren,  two  soon  becoming  Pres- 
byterians, a  third,  by  his  active  Toryism,  causing  grave 
scandal  and  even  persecution,  and  none,  except  Asborr, 
staying  long,  they,  as  a  whole,  by  their  labors,  zeal,  and 
adherence  to  the  well-proved  Wedeyan  discipline,  were 
instrumental  in  settling  the  cause  upon  a  firm  basis,  and 
raising  up  scores  of  native  preachers  to  cany  on  the 
work. 

The  first  Conference,  held  in  1778,  presided  over  br 
Rankin  as  superintendent,  consisted  of  ten  memben,  all 
Europeans,  with  an  aggregate  in  the  societies  of  1160. 
In  May,  1784,  eleven  years  later,  notwithstanding  all 
the  adverse  influences  of  the  war,  they  numbered  14,988 
members,  several  hundred  local  preachers  and  exhort- 
ers,  84  itinerant  preachers,  with  more  than  sixty  chap- 
els, and  probably  not  less  than  200,000  attendants  upon 
their  worship.  By  the  system  of  itinerancy,  which 
had  been  rigidly  enforced  during  this  period,  Method- 
ism had  been  prevented  from  localizing  Itself,  and  had 
established  organized  societies  iu  eveiy  state  of  the 
Union  outside  of  New  England,  become  the  dominant, 
popular,  religious  power  in  Maryland  and  Delaware,  and 
at  several  points  planted  its  standard  be3rond  the  Alle- 
ghanies.  Though  thus  widely  spread,  neariy  nine  tenths 
of  its  membership  were  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line, 
and  of  these  a  laige  proportion  were  in  the  Middle  States 
where  the  Anglican,  or  the  English  Established  Church, 
once  BO  flourishing,  had  become  neariy  extinct 

Most  of  the  Methodists  of  1784  were  without  the  sac- 
raments; for  the  English  clergy  upon  whom  they  had 
generally  depended  had,  with  few  exceptions,  either  left 
the  country  or  forsaken  their  parishes.  Thousands  had 
been  received  into  the  societies  without  baptism ;  their 
children  were  growing  op  without  that  sacied  rite ;  and 
preachers  were  ministering  in  their  pulpits  who  had 
never  even  partaken  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  grow- 
ing necessity  for  some  provision  for  the  administration 
of  the  sacraments  had  led  to  so  serious  thought  and  dis- 
cussion in  successive  Conferences  that  the  regular  ses- 
sion of  1779,  deeming  the  exigency  sufficient  to  warrant 
a  departitfe  from  ecclesiastical  usage,  constitute<l  four 
of  their  number  a  presbytery,  who  with  solemn  forme 
proceeded  to  ordain  one  another,  and  afterwards  othr rs 
of  their  brethren.    At  the  end  of  a  year  the  sacramuiial 
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party  yielded  to  the  minority  for  peace'  sake ;  the  ad- 
ministratioa  of  the  sacraments  was  suspended ;  and  it 
was  agreed  to  seek  the  counsel  of  Wesley,  and  abide 
by  bis  Judgment.  He  advised  them  to  "  continue  on 
the  old  plan  until  further  direction."  Wesley  found  for 
his  American  societies  no  way  of  relief  until  subsequent 
to  the  oonclarion  of  the  war.  Then,  after  long  and  ma- 
ture thought,  and  oonsultatbn  with  his  friends,  among 
whom  was  Fletcher,  the  saintly  vicar  of  Madeley,  he 
reserved  to  use  the  power  which  he  believed  himself 
as  a  presbyter  to  possess^  and  ordain  a  ministry  that 
should  meet  the  demands  of  the  thousands  who  sought 
aid  from  him  aa  their  spiritual  founder.  He  proposed 
to  the  Rev.  Thomas  G>ke,  LLbD.,  to  receive  ordination 
at  his  hands  as  their  superintendent,  to  which  Coke, 
whoee  sympathies  were  profoundly  stirred  in  their  be- 
half, consented,  when  study  and  reflection  had  con- 
vinced him  of  Wesley's  power  to  ordain  to  the  Episco- 
pal office.  It  was  also  arranged  that  two  of  the  English 
preachers  should  be  ordained  to  accompany  him  as  el- 
ders. Accordingly,  on  the  first  day  of  September,  1784, 
at  Bristol,  using  the  convenient  and  solemn  forms  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and,  assisted  by  Dr.  Coke  and  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Creighton,  a  presbyter  of  the  English 
Church,  Wesley  ordained  Richard  Whatcoat  and  Thom- 
as Vaaey  to  the  office  of  deacon.  On  the  next  day  he 
ordained  them  elders,  and,  assisted  by  Creighton  and 
Whatcoat,  he  also  ordained  Coke  superintendent,  or  bish- 
op, as  this  officer  was  afterwards  called.  He  then  sent 
them  ttp<m  their  mission,  with  instructions  to  oi^ganise 
the  societies  into  a  distinct  Church,  and  to  ordain  As- 
boiy  joint  superintendent  with  Coke.  To  facilitate  their 
work,  he  famished  them  with  a  *'  Sunday  Service,'*  or 
liturgy,  a  collection  of  psalms  and  hymns,  and  also  "  The 
Articlefl  of  Religion."  Upon  their  arrival  in  America,  a 
special  conference  or  convention  of  the  itinerant  preach- 
cfB  was  summoned,  and  on  the  24th  of  December  sixty 
of  them  assembled  in  the  Lovely  Lane  Chapel,  in  the 
city  of  Baltimore.  Dr.  Coke  took  the  chair,  and  pre- 
sented the  following  letter  from  Wesley,  written  eight 
days  after  the  ordinations,  and  tersely  stating  the 
grounds  of  whi^  he  had  done  and  advised : 

**  2V>  Dr.  C^Ae,  Mr.  AtXnury,  and  our  Brethren  in  North 

America: 

*'  Bj  a  very  uncommon  train  of  providences,  manv  of 
the  provinces  of  North  America  are  totally  disjoined 
trom  their  mother  conntry,  and  erected  into  independent 
etaieSb  The  Snclish  government  has  no  aathority  over 
tbem,  either  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  any  more  than  over  the 
sutes  of  Holland.  A  civil  authority  is  exercised  over 
them,  partly  by  the  Congress  and  partly  by  the  provincial 
assemolies ;  bat  no  one  either  exercises  or  claims  any  ec- 
clesiastical aathority  at  all.  In  tlils  peculiar  situation, 
some  thousands  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  states  dealre 
my  advice ;  and,  in  compliance  with  their  desire,  I  have 
dmwn  ap  a  little  sketch. 

**Lord  King's  Account  of  tho  Primitive  Charch  con- 
vinced me,  manv  years  ago,  that  bishops  and  presbyters 
are  the  same  order,  and  conseqnently  have  the  same  right 
to  ordalo.  For  many  vears  I  have  been  importuned,  from 
time  to  time,  to  exercise  this  right,  by  ordainlDg  part  of 
our  travellin$c  preachers.  But  I  have  still  refUfied,  not  only 
for  peace'  sake,  but  because  I  was  determined  as  little  as 
powlUe  to  violate  the  established  order  of  the  National 
Cbarch,  to  which  I  belonged. 

**Bat  the  case  is  widely  different  between  England  and 
North  America.  Here  there  are  biehops  who  have  a  legal 
Jarisdiction.  In  America  there  are  none,  neither  any 
parish  ministers;  so  that  fbr  some  hnndred  miles  togeth- 
er there  ia  none  either  to  baptize  or  to  administer  the 
Lord's  Supper.  Here,  therefore,  my  scniples  are  at  an  end, 
and  I  conceive  myself  at  (hll  liberty,  as  I  violate  no  or- 
der and  invade  no  man*s  right,  by  appointing  and  seud- 
iair  laborers  into  the  harvest. 

**I  have  accordingly  appointed  Dr.  Coke  and  Mr.  Fnin- 
rts  Aslvsry  to  be  joint  superintendents  over  onr  brethren 
in  North  Ameriea,  as  also  Richard  Whatcoat  and  Thom- 
as Vaaey  to  act  aa  elders  among  them,  by  baptizing  and 
ministerlnff  the  Lord's  Sapper.  And  I  have  prepared  a 
litnrjry,  little  differing  fhim  tnat  of  the  Charch  of  England 
(I  think,  the  best  constltnted  national  Church  In  the 
world),  which  I  advise  all  the  travelling  preachers  to  ase 
uo  the  Lord*s  day  in  all  the  consrregatious,  reading  the 
litany  only  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  and  praying  ex- 
tempore OQ  all  other  days.  I  also  advlee  tho  elders  to  ad- 
m1al«t0r  the  Sopper  of  the  Lord  on  every  Lord's  day. 

''If  any  oue  will  point  out  a  more  rational  and  script- 


ural way  of  feeding  and  gnldlng  thoee  poor  sheep  In  the 
vrilderuess,  I  will  gladly  embrace  it.  At  present  I  cannot 
see  any  better  method  than  that  I  have  taken. 

**  It  has  indeed  l>een  propo^d  to  desire  the  English 
bishops  to  ordain  part  of  our  preachers  for  America ;  but 
to  this  I  object:  (1.)  I  desired  the  bishop  of  L<mdon  to  or- 
dain only  one ;  bnt  conld  not  prevail,  (i.)  If  they  consent- 
ed, we  know  the  slowness  of  their  proceedings ;  bat  the 
matter  admits  of  no  delay.  (8.)  If  they  woidd  ordain 
them  now,  they  would  likewise  expect  to  suvern  them ; 
and  how  grievously  woald  this  entangle  as  I  (4.)  As  oar 
American  brethren  are  now  totallv  disentangled  both 
from  the  state  and  from  the  English  hierarchy,  we  dare 
not  entangle  them  again,  either  with  the  one  or  the  oth- 
er. They  are  now  at  fbll  liberty  simply  to  follow  the 
Scriptures  and  the  Primitive  Church.  And  we  jadge  it 
best  that  they  shoald  stand  Cast  in  that  liberty  wherewith 
God  has  so  strangely  made  tbem  free." 

After  the  reading  and  consideration  of  this  docament, 
it  was,  without  a  single  dissenting  voice,  regularly  and 
formally  *<  agreed  to  form  a  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
in  which  the  liturgy  (as  presented  by  the  Rev.  John 
Wesley)  should  be  read,  and  the  sacraments  be  adminis- 
tered by  a  superintendent,  elders,  and  deacons,  who  shall 
be  ordained  by  a  presbytery,  using  the  Episcopal  form, 
as  prescribed  in  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wesley's  Prayer-book ;''  or, 
in  the  language  of  the  Minutes  of  the  Conference,  "  fol- 
lowing the  counsel  of  Mr.  John  Wesley,  who  recom- 
mended the  Episcopal  mode  of  government,  we  thought 
it  best  to  become  an  Episcopal  Church,  making  the 
Episcopal  office  elective,  and  the  elected  superintendent, 
or  bishop,  amenable  to  the  body  of  ministers  and  preach- 
ers." Asbuty  refused  the  high  office  to  which  Wesley 
had  appointed  him  unless  it  were  ratified  by  the  Con- 
ference, and,  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  organization, 
both  he  and  Coke  were  formally  and  unanimously  elect- 
ed superintendenta.  On  the  second  day  of  the  session, 
Asbury  was  ordained  deacon,  elder  on  the  third,  and 
superintendent  on  the  fourth,  Coke  being  assisted  by 
Whatcoat  and  Vasey  in  the  services,  and  also  in  the  last 
by  Otterbein,  a  persoiud  friend  of  Asbury,  and  a  minis- 
ter in  the  German  Reformed  Church.  The  "Sunday 
Service"  and  *'  Articles"  prepared  by  Wesley  were  adopt- 
ed; the  Rules  and  Discipline  were  revised  and  adapted 
to  the  new  order  of  things;  the  establishment  of  a  col-  * 
lege  was  resolved  upon ;  twelve  preachers  were  ordained 
elders^  and  one  deacon,  and  the  work  of  the  Conference 
was  done. 

Different  views  have  been  taken  of  these  transactions, 
though  not  among  Methodists.    On  the  one  hand  it  is 
held  that  Wealey  did  not  ordain  Coke  as  bishop,  but  to 
an  undefined  superintendency ;  that  he  found  fault  with 
Asbury  for  assuming  to  be  a  bishop ;  that  he  did  not  in- 
tend the  separation  of  his  societies  from  the  Church  of 
England,  or  an  authority  by  his  ordinations  to  admin- 
ister the  sacraments.    The  view  taken  by  Methodist 
writers  may  be  stated  as  follows:  1.  Wesley's  letter, 
above  quoted,  shows  his  understanding  of  the  condition 
of  thoee  in  whose  behalf  he  acted.    Their  one  great  de- 
mand was  some  provision  for  the  sacraments,  and  this  he 
proposed  to  answer,  not  only  for  the  time  being,  but  in 
perpetuity  forever.     The  Church  of  England  had  ceased 
to  exist  in  the  United  States,  so  that  he  violated  no  Uw 
or  regulation  of  that  Church  in  what  he  might  do  for 
America.     He  provided  for  no  separation,  for  there  waa 
nothing  left  to  separate  from.    By  the  terms  of  the  let- 
ter, Whatcoat  and  Vasey,  whom  he  ordained,  were  to 
administer  the  sacraments,  as  they  proceeded  to  do  im- 
mediately after  their  arrival    He  intended  the  step 
Uken  to  obviate  forever  all  necessity  for  any  connection 
of  American  Methodism  with  the  English  hierarchy. 
The  liturgv  which  he  prepared,  with  the  forms  used  in 
the  English  Church  for  ordinations  to  the  three  distinct 
offices  of  the  ministry,  indicates  his  intent  that  the  three 
offices  should  be  perpetuated  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.    To  him  the  niame  was  not  important,  but  the 
function  was.     He  therefore  said  "  superintendent"  and 
♦'elder,"  instead  of  bishop  and  presbyter— -more  modest 
titles,  perhaps,  but  the  same  in  import;  and  any  newly- 
elected  superintendent  was  to  be  presented  to  the  super- 
intendent "  to  be  ordained."     2.  For  forty  yeare  Mt. 
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Wesley  had  believed  that  bishops  and  presbyters  consti- 
tuted but  one  order,  with  the  same  right  to  ordain.    He 
knew  that  for  two  centuries  the  succession  of  bishops  in 
the  Church  of  Alexandria  was  preserved  through  ordi- 
nation by  presbyters  alone.     **  I  firmly  believe,**  he  said, 
"  I  am  a  scriptural  ^xtVjcoroc,  as  much  as  any  man  in 
England  or  in  Europe ;  for  the  uninterrupted  suocesston 
I  know  to  be  a  fable  which  no  man  ever  did  or  can 
prove;**  but  he  also  held  that  "neither  Christ  nor  his 
apostles  prescribe  any  particular  form  of  Church  gov- 
ernment'*   He  was  a  true  bishop  of  the  flock  which 
God  had  given  to  his  care.    He  had  hitherto  refused 
"  to  exercise  this  right'*  of  ordaining,  because  he  would 
not  come  into  needless  conflict  with  the  order  of  the 
English  Church  to  which  he  belonged.    But  after  the 
Revolution,  his  ordaining  for  America  would  violate  no 
law  of  the  Church ;  and  when  the  neoesrity  was  clearly 
apparent,  his  hesitation  ceased.    *' There  does  not  ap- 
pear,*' he  said,  ^  any  other  way  of  supplying  them  with 
ministers.**    Having  formed  his  purpose,  in  February, 
1784,  he  invited  Dr.  Coke  to  his  study  in  City  Road,  laid 
the  case  before  him,  and  proposed  to  ordain  and  send 
him  to  America.    Coke  was  startled  at  fint,  doubting 
Wesley's  right  to  ordain  him,  though  why,  iif  the  ordi- 
nation were  not  to  the  office  of  bishop,  the  next  higher 
to  that  which  he  already  held,  is  inexplicable.    He 
finally  assented,  and  wrote,  *<The  power  of  ordaining 
others  should  be  received  by  me  from  you,  by  the  im- 
position of  your  hands.**    8.  History  records  no  other 
plan  as  proposed  than  that  of  an  Episcopal  oi^ganization. 
Thb  is  what  was  laid  before  the  few  preachers  called 
for  counsel  immediately  after  Coke*s  arrival  in  Amer^ 
ica.    The  title  assumed  by  the  Church  is  **  Episcopal." 
The  Minutes  of  the  organization  say  that  this  was 
done,  "  following  the  counsels  of  Mr.  John  Wesley,  who 
recommended  the  Episcopal  mode  of  Church  govern- 
ment, making  the  Episcopal  office  elective,  and  the 
elected  superintendent,  or  bishop,  amenable  to  the  body 
of  ministers  and  preachers;**  and  he  had  no  reproof 
for  the  statement  or  the  title,  though  the  document  was 
printed  under  his  eye.    The  Minutes  of  1789  say  of  him : 
**  Preferring  the  Episcopal  mode  of  Church  government, 
he  set  apart  lliomas  Coke  for  the  Episcopal  office,  and 
having  delivered  to  him  letters  of  Episcopal  orders,  di- 
rected him  to  set  apart  Francis  Asbury  for  the  same 
Episcopal  office,  in  consequence  of  which  the  said  Fran- 
cis Asbury  was  solemnly  set  apart  for  the  said  Episcopal 
office,'*  which  statements  Wesley  never  disputed,  and 
none  of  these  things  did  he  condemn.    If  Coke  and  the 
Methodists  of  that  day  misunderstood  or  exceeded  his 
intentions  and  acts,  that  he  took  no  pains  to  correct  their 
error  is  the  strangest  and  most  unaccountable  thing  of 
alL    4.  The  language  of  Charles  Wesley  is  to  the  point. 
He  certainly  knew  what  was  done,  and  the  intention  in 
doing  it.    He  9ays  that  his  brother  **  assumed  the  Epis- 
copal character,  ordained  elders,  consecrated  a  bishop,  and 
sent  him  to  ordain  our  lay  preachers  in  America.**     He 
wrote  bitterly  to  his  brother  John  of  Coke's  "  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  Baltimore,**  of  the  readiness  of  the 
London  preachers  to  receive  orders  from  him,  of  Coke*s 
ambition  and  rashness.    Coke  distinctly  said,  after  his 
return  to  England,  that "  he  had  done  nothing  but  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Wesley;**  and  Wesley  replied  to 
Charles  that  Coke  **  has  done  nothing  rashly.**     Silence 
in  such  circumstances  becomes  assent.    5.  Wesley,  then, 
intended  an  Episcopal  Church.     But  an  Episcopal 
Church  must  have  an  Episcopacy,  and  therefore  an 
IviffKovogj  bishop,  or  superintendent,  names  alike  in  sig- 
nification.    He  preferred  the  latter,  as  did  Coke,  who 
spoke  in  his  sermon  at  Asbury's  ordination  of  **  our  bish- 
ops, or  superintendents,  as  we  rather  call  them.'*    When 
it  began  to  be  applied  as  a  personal  title  to  the  incum- 
bents of  the  office,  Wesley  wrote,  "  How  can  you,  how 
dare  you,  suffer  yourself  to  be  called  bishop  ?*'  though 
he  well  knew  that  an  Episcopal  Church  must  have  its 
bishop.    To  the  title,  not  to  the  thing,  he  did  object, 
and  most  strongly,  for  as  it  met  him  in  England,  its 


pomp  and  pretentioosneas  were  far  removed  from  that 
character  of  simplicity  which  he  had  so  laboriously 
stamped  upon  Methodism.    ''I  study  to  be  little,**  he 
truly  said  in  the  same  letter ;  but  when  he  added,  **  You 
study  to  be  great,**  he  took  counsel  of  his  fears,  and 
showed  how  little  he  knew  the  real  character  of  Artmrv, 
to  whom  he  was  writing.   The  truth  is,  he  made  a  bishop, 
and  called  him  superintendent.    American  Methodists 
early  saw  fit  to  sometimes  use  the  other  word.    6b  ^  The 
eldership  is  by  scriptural  precedent,  and  by  the  natural 
course  of  things,  as  embodying  the  maas  of  the  mature 
ministry,  the  main  body  and  tnmk  of  the  ministerial 
strength  and  power.    As  such  it  is  naturally  and  crudely 
the  undeveloped  one  order.  Just  as,  naturally,  and  by  sa- 
cred precedent  and  expediency,  it  reserves  the  diaconate 
order  as  its  preparatory  pupiliige,  so  it  flowers  up  into 
the  Episcopacy  as  its  concentmted  representative  order. 
Fundamentally,  there  may  thus  be  one  order ;  subaidia- 
rily,  a  second  order;  and  derivatively,  yet  superior  in 
function,  a  third  order.    The  ordership  and  organic  per- 
manence is  constituted  in  all  three  caaes,  acooiding  to 
sacred  precedent,  by  ordination.    The  highest  of  the 
three  orders  is  especially,  as  it  happens,  perpetuated  by 
a  series  of  ordaining  hands,  passing  from  predecessor  to 
successor,  bishop  authenticaring  bishop,  as  elder  does 
not  authenticate   elder,  or  deacon,  deacon.     Hence, 
though,  as  derivative,  it  is  in  origin  less  an  order,  and  an 
inferior  order,  yet,  as  consCitnted,  it  becomes  more  dift- 
tinctively  an  order  than  either  of  the  other  two.    The 
New  Testament  furnishes,  indeed,  no  decisive  precedent 
of  an  ordained  and  permanently  fixed  superpreabyteiial 
order;  but  it  does  furnish  classes  and  instances  of  men 
exercising  superpresbyterial  authority,  so  that  pure  and 
perfect  parity  of  office  is  not  divinely  enjoined.    Such 
classes  and  cases  are  the  apostles,  perhaps  the  evange- 
lists, St.  James  of  Jerusalem,  and  Timothy  and  Titus. 
.  .  .  Wesley  held  that  the  episcopate  and  eldership 
were  so  one  order  that  the  power  constituting  an  Episco- 
pal order  inhered  in  the  eldership;  but  he  did  not  be- 
lieve that  there  lay  in  the  eldership  a  rigkt  to  exercise 
that  power  w^ithout  a  true  providential  and  divine  calL 
Hence,  in  his  Episcopal  di]^oma  given  to  Coke,  be  an- 
nounces, *I,  John  Wesley,  ikink  ntj^aeff  providential^ 
CALLED  at  this  time  to  set  apart,*  etc**    (D.  D.  Whe- 
don,  Meth,  Quar,  Rev,  Oct  1871,  p.  676.) 

n.  Doctr%ne8^l.Th%" Articles  o/BeHgionT  prepared 
by  Wesley  for  the  new  Church,  twenty-four  in  number, 
are  an  abridgment  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  England.    Fifteen  of  the  latter  are  entirely 
omitted,   and   several   others  considerably  amended. 
While  all  traces  of  Calvinism,  as  well  as  of  Romish 
leanings,  are  carefully  eliminated,  there  is  no  insertion 
of  Wesley's  Arminianism,  or  of  his  doctrines  of  the 
"Witness  of  the  Spirit**  and  << Christian  Perfectiojo." 
Several  important  protests  against  Pelagian,  Romish, 
and  other  errors,  are  retained,  as  are  also,  in  substance, 
those  articles  which  are  in  accordance  with  the  senti- 
ments of  the  universal  Church.     On  the  Trinity,  the 
person  and  work  of  Christ,  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  &3ipc- 
ure  canon,  original  sin,  free  will,  justification  by  fiuth, 
vicarious  atonement,  and  good  woiks,  they  speak  deariy 
and  in  the  most  orthodox  language.    "The  design  was 
to  provide  a  broad  and  liberal  platform  upon  which  the 
great  body  of  Christians  who  hold  the  essentials  of 
Christianity  might  stand  together  in  love  and  charity. 
With  a  few  verbal  changes,  and  the  insertion  of  one 
new  article  (the  twenty-third),  they  stand  as  they  wnere 
adopted  in  1784 ;  and  from  die  year  18S2  it  has  been 
placed  beyond  the  power  of  the  Church  to  **  revoke,  al- 
ter, or  change**  them.    See  Akticles,  TwesTT-nvK, 
(>fthe  Methodist  episcopal  Church, 

2.  The  theology  of  the  Church  is  thoroughly  Artnin- 
ian,  as  it  has  been  fh)m  the  beginning.  In  this  it 
agrees  with  universal  Wesleyan  Methodism.  It  has 
been  stoutly  and  bitterly  accused  of  Pelagianisoi  by 
those  who  formed  their  estimate  of  Arminianism  linoai 
the  writings  of  men  who  received  a  part  only  of  that 
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system,  and  incorporated  with  it  other  and  objectiona- 
ble principles,  rather  than  from  a  familiarit}'-  with  the 
views  of  Arminios  himself.  The  articles  on  ^  Original 
Sin"  and  "  Free  Will"  shonld  forever  have  saved  it  ftom 
that  reproach.  Wesley's  doctrinal  sermons,  Notes  on 
the  New  Testament,  and  other  writings,  have  been  its 
standards  of  Arminian  orthodoxy,  while  the  rigid  exam- 
ination to  which  all  candidates  for  the  ministry  are  sub- 
jected is  its  chief  security  that  only  what  is  deemed 
correct  and  soimd  in  doctrine  shall  be  preached  in  its 
pulpits. 

8.  Wesley's  doctrine  of  the  "Witness  of  the  Spirit," 
known  to  many  by  the  term  '^  Assurance,"  holds  an  im- 
p^irtant  place  in  the  system  of  the  Church.  He  defines 
it  as  '^  an  inward  impression  on  the  soul,  whereby  the 
Spirit  of  God  immediately  and  directly  witnesses  to  my 
spirit  that  I  am  a  child  of  Qod ;  that  Jesus  Christ  hath 
loved  me,  and  given  himself  for  me ;  that  all  my  sins 
are  blotted  out,  and  I,  even  I,  am  reconciled  to  God;*' 
and  to  effect  this  persuasion,  he  supposes  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  ^  works  upon  the  soul  by  his  immediate  influence, 
and  by  a  strong  though  inexplicable  operation."  The 
possession  of  this  assurance  is  tatight  to  be  the  privilege 
of  all  believers,  and  penitents  are  diligently  instructed 
not  to  rest  until  it  is  received ;  while  it  is  a  constant 
theme  in  the  pulpit  and  the  social  meeting.  Such  is 
the  emphasis  practically  placed  upon  it. 

4.  Sanctification,  or  "Christian  Perfection,"  as  Wes- 
ley preferred  to  style  it,  is  a  doctrine  of  all  Methodism, 
and  is  firmly  held  by  the  Church.  It  teaches  no  state 
attainable  in  this  life  like  that  of  the  angels,  or  of  Adam 
in  Paradise,  or  in  which  there  is  an  exemption  from 
mistakes,  ignorance,  infirmities,  or  temptations;  and, 
positively,  that  all  saints  may  by  faith  be  so  filled  with 
the  love  of  God  that  all  the  powers  of  the  soul  shall  be 
recovered  from  the  abnormal,  perverted,  sinful  condi- 
tion, and,  together  with  the  outward  conduct,  be  con- 
trolled in  entire  harmony  with  love.  See  Methodism. 
III.  GovemmaU,  —  1.  The  General  Conference^  the 
highest  of  the  five  judicatories  of  the  Church,  assembles 
on  the  first  day  of  May  in  every  fourth  year,  and  is  the 
only  legislative  body  of  the  denomination.  As  in  the 
Christmas  Conference,  it  was  for  many  years,  oonstruo- 
tirely  at  least,  an  assembly  of  the  whole  ministry;  but 
their  increasing  number,  the  impossibility  of  a  general 
attendance  from  the  constantly-extending  field,  and  the 
felt  necessity  of  settliiig  the  doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical 
systems  upon  a  basis  less  easily  changed,  led  to  the  ar- 
rangement, in  1808,  that  thenceforth  it  should  be  com- 
I>09ed  of  ministerial  delegates  from  the  several  Annual 
Conferences,  acting  under  certain  clearly-defined  restric- 
tic>n3.  These  restrictive  rules,  or  articles,  as  they  are 
termed,  have  been  modified  from  time  to  time,  though 
the  most  important  change  was  effected  in  1872,  pro- 
riding  for  the  introduction  of  laymen  into  the  body, 
with  equal  powen  with  the  clergy.  The  Grcneral  Con- 
ference now  (1873)  consists  of  one  minister  for  every 
fony-five  members  of  each  Annual  Conference,  chosen 
by  the  clergy,  and  two  laymen,  chosen  by  lay  electors 
finom  the  several  Quarterly  Conferences  within' the  same 
territory.  The  regulations  defining  its  functions  are  as 
follows :  «  The  General  Conference  shall  have  full  pow- 
en in  make  rules  and  regulations  for  our  Church,  under 
the  following  limitations  and  restrictions,  namelv : 

•*  L  The  General  Conference  shall  not  alter,  revoke,  or 
cbaose  cmr  Articles  of  Religion,  nor  estahlfsh  any  new 
frtandards  or  rules  of  doctrine  contrary  to  oar  present  ez- 
\&\\iijt  and  established  standards  of  doctrine. 

"IL  Thev  shall  not  allow  of  more  than  one  ministerial 
repre«entathre  for  every  fourteen  members  of  the  Annual 
CiHiferenee,  nor  allow  of  a  less  nnmber  than  one  for  every 
fonj-five,  nor  more  than  two  lay  delegates  for  any  Annual 
Conference ;  jyrovided,  nevertheless,  that  when  there  shall 
be  la  any  Annual  Conference  a  flraction  of  two  thirds  the 
n amber  which  shall  be  llzed  for  the  ratio  of  representa- 
titm,  such  Annual  Conference  shall  be  entitled  to  an  ad- 
ditional delegate  for  such  fraction ;  and  provided,  also, 
that  no  Conference  shall  be  denied  the  privilege  of  one 
deleKsfta. 

'*  111.  They  shall  not  change  or  alter  any  part  or  rule  of 
our  government,  so  as  to  do  away  Episcopacy,  or  destroy 


the  plan  of  onr  itinerant  genera]  snperinteudency ;  but 
may  appoint  a  misviunary  bbhop  or  superiuceudeut  for 
any  or  our  foreign  miasious,  limiting  his  Jurisdictiou  to 
the  same  respectively. 

"IV.  They  shall  not  revoke  or  change  the  General  Rules 
of  the  united  societies. 

"  V.  They  shall  not  do  away  the  privileges  of  our  mln- 
istero  or  preachers  of  trial  by  a  committee,  and  of  an  ap- 
peal ;  neither  shall  they  do  away  the  privileges  of  our 
membera  of  trial  before  the  society,  or  oy  a  committee, 
and  of  an  appeal. 

"VL  They  shall  not  appropriate  the  produce  of  the 
Book  Concern,  nor  of  the  Charter  Fund,  to  any  purpose 
other  than  for  the  benefit  of  the  travelling,  supernumera- 
ry, superannuated,  and  wom-ont  preachera,  ueir  wives, 
widows,  and  children. 

Proviaedf  nevertheless,  that  upon  the  concurrent  recom- 
mendation of  three  fourths  of  all  the  membera  of  the  sev- 
eral Annual  Conferences  who  shall  ))e  present  and  vote 
on  such  recommendation,  then  a  mfvJoritv  of  two  thirds  of 
the  General  Conference  succeeding  shall  sufBce  to  alter 
any  of  the  above  restrictions  excepting  the  first  article ; 
and  also,  whenever  such  alteration  or  alterations  shall 
have  been  flnt  recommended  by  two  thirds  of  the  General 
Conference,  so  soon  as  three  fourths  of  the  membera  of 
all  the  Annual  Conferences  shall  have  concurred  as  afore- 
said, such  alteration  or  alterations  shall  take  effect.** 

These  Rettrictwe  Ruleey  together  with  the  Arttdea 
of  Religion  and  the  General  Rules  [see  Methodism],  are 
commonly  held  to  be  the  Constitution  of  the  Church. 
They  make  the  General  Conference  supreme  in  author- 
ity, with  entire  supervision  over  all  tiie  interests  and 
work  of  the  denomination,  and  the  bond  of  the  whole 
connectional  system.  It  elects  the  bishops  and  other 
general  ofiicera ;  the  bishops,  who  are  its  presiding  offi- 
cers, but  not  membera  of  the  body,  are  subject  to  its 
direction,  and  answerable  to  it  for  their  moral  as  well  as 
ofiScial  conduct. 

2.  The  Judicial  Conference  is  instituted  for  the  trial 
of  bishops  who  may  be  accused  of  wrong-doing,  and  of 
appeals  of  convicted  membera  of  an  Annual  Conference. 
The  Annual  Conferences  severally  elect  annually  seven 
"  Triera  of  Appeals.**  In  case  of  an  appeal,  the  trien 
from  three  Conferences  contiguous  to  that  whose  deci- 
sion is  appealed  from,  constitute  the  Judicial  Conference, 
whose  action  is  final,  except  that  all  decisions  of  ques- 
tions of  law  are  reviewed  by  the  General  Conference. 
For  the  trial  of  an  accused  bishop,  the  triera  from  five 
neighboring  Conferences  are  necessary. 

8.  The  A  mtual  Conference  is  composed  wholly  of  trav- 
elling preachers.  It  selects  the  place  of  its  sessions,  the 
bishops  appointing  the  time,  and  presiding.  It  pos- 
sesses no  legislative  power :  its  functions  are  purely  ad- 
ministrative. It  holds  the  power  of  discipline  over  its 
own  membera,  inquiring  annually  into  the  Christian 
character  and  ministerial  efficiency  of  each  by  name. 
It  gathera  the  ecclesiastical  statistics  of  its  several  soci- 
eties, though  its  jurisdiction  is  over  the  ministera,  rather 
than  over  the  churches.  The  proceedings  and  action 
of  this  body,  as  recorded  in  its  journal,  are  reviewed  by 
the  GenenU  Conference,  to  which  it  is  subject 

4.  The  District  Cotference  embraces  the  churches  of 
a  presiding  elder's  district,  and  is  composed  of  the  pas- 
tors, local  preachers,  exbortere,  and  one  steward  and 
Sunday-school  superintendent  from  each  pastoral  charge. 
It  licenses  local  preachers,  recommends  them  to  the  An- 
nual Conference  for  ordere  or  for  admission  on  trial,  Mid 
holds  jurisdiction  over  them ;  it  is  also  charged  with 
a  general  supervision  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual  af- 
faire of  the  district.  Specifically,  it  inquires  into  the 
work  of  Sundaj'-schools,  forms  plans  for  the  occupation 
of  new  fields  within  its  territory,  and  promotes  atten- 
tion to  the  charities  of  the  Church. 

5.  The  Quarterly  Conference  is  limited  to  a  single  pas- 
toral charge,  over  which  it  exercises  entire  supervision, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Discipline.     Its  mem- 
here  are  the  pastor,  local  preachere,  exhorters,  stewards, 
and  cUss-leaders,  together  with  the  trusleea  and  Sun- 
day-school superintendent,  if  members  of  the  Church, 
Besides  the  functions  of  the  District  Conference,  whic\x 
devolve  upon  it  where  no  District  Conference  is  held,  it 
inquires  carefully  into  the  condition  and  work  of  every 
department  of  the  local  society. 
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6.  The  Leadera^  and  Steward^  Meeiingy  presided  over 
by  the  pastor,  and  consisting  of  all  the  claM-leaden  and 
stewards  of  his  charge,  is  usually  held  monthly,  for  the 
purpose  of  inquiring  after  the  sick,  needy,  and  any  that, 
by  neglect  of  the  means  of  grace  or  by  incorrect  life, 
may  need  the  admonitions  of  good  discipline.  The 
meeting  recommends  probationers  for  reception  into  the 
Church,  as  also  candidates  fur  license  to  exhort  or  preach. 
Siee  Leaders'  Meetings. 

7.  The  legislation  of  1784  gave  new  force  to  the  es- 
sential features  which  Rankin  and  Asbury,  who  had  been 
trained  in  the  school  and  under  the  eye  of  Wesley,  had 
stamped  upon  the  American  societies.  Evangelization 
and  sui)ervision,  the  former  to  extend  the  work,  the  lat- 
ter to  secure  and  build  up  what  had  been  won,  were 
fundamental  in  the  methods  then  adopted,  as  they  were 
in  the  measures  of  Wesley.  The  bishops  were  chief 
evangelists,  almost  plenary  in  power,  yet  sharing  with 
the  humblest  in  fare  and  labor,  inspecting  the  local  so- 
cieties and  classes,  meeting  leaders  and  trustees,  and 
holding  themselves  responsible  for  even  the  details  of  the 
work  throughout  the  denomination.  The  preacher  in 
charge  of  a  circuit  was  the  bishop's  **  assistant,"  and  the 
other  preachers  of  the  circuit  were  the  assistant's  "  help- 
ers," and  under  his  direction.  In  still  closer  contact  with 
the  membership  was  the  class-leader,  i^)pointed  by  the 
assistant,  and  in  his  subordinate  sphere  of  pastorship 
aiding  him  by  watching  over  the  little  band  while  he 
might  be  in  other  parts  of  the  circuit.  This  '*  military 
regimen,"  as  the  historian  of  the  Church  has  styled  it, 
very  remote  from  a  democracy,  which,  indeed,  it  never 
pretended  to  be,  gave  surprising  vigor  to  all  the  move- 
ments of  the  system.  In  all  the  modifications  which 
have  been  from  time  to  time  effected,  and  the  numerous 
limitations  of  power  which  the  ministry  have  imposed 
ui)on  themselves,  these  features  of  evangelization  and 
supervision  have  been  steadily  maintained.  The  bbh- 
op  presides  in  the  Conferences ;  forms  the  districts  ac- 
cording to  liis  judgment ;  appoints  the  preachers  to  their 
fields,  allowing  none  to  remain  more  than  three  years 
in  succession  in  the  same  charge,  except  the  presiding 
ciders,  who  may  remain  four  years,  and  a  few  others 
specially  designated ;  ordains ;  travels  through  the  con- 
nection at  large,  and  oversees,  in  accordance  with  the 
prescribed  regulations  of  the  General  Conference,  to 
which  he  is  subject,  the  spiritual  and  temporal  business 
of  the  Church.  The  bbhops  are  not  diocesan,  but  have 
a  joint  jurbdiction  over  the  whole  Church,  constituting 
an  "  itinerant  general  superintendency."  The  arrange- 
ment and  div'ision  of  their  work  is  annually  made  by 
themselves,  giving  to  each  his  portion  (though  their 
respective  residences  are  assigned  by  the  General  Con- 
ference), and  for  its  faithful  and  orderly  performance  they 
are  responsible  to  the  General  Conference.  See  Epis- 
copacy; Itinerancy. 

8.  Ordinations  of  preachers  were  at  first  designed  sim- 
ply to  supply  the  sacraments  to  the  societies,  and  soon 
an  elder  came  for  this  purpose  to  be  placed  in  charge  of 
a  district  containing  several  circuits.  Thus  originated 
the  ofiice  of  presiding  elder,  a  sub-episcopate,  with  du- 
ties of  oversight  and  administration  indispensable  in 
the  system  of  the  Church.  Their  constant  travel  through 
their  districts,  their  presidency  in  the  Quarterly  Con- 
ferences, and  familiarity  with  both  churches  and  pas- 
tors, enabled  the  presiding  elders  to  give  the  bishop  the 
information  and  counsel  necessary  for  the  best  adjust- 
ment of  the  appointments.  In  this  work  usage  has 
made  them  his  advisers,  or,  in  more  popular  phrase,  his 
"  cabinet,"  though  without  authority  of  law.  The  wis- 
dom of  the  Church  has  judged  it  best  that  the  sole  re- 
sponsibility of  the  appointments  shall  be  with  the  Epis- 
copacy. 

9.  Admission  into  an  Annual  Conference  is  preceded 
by  a  two  years'  probation  in  the  itinerant  work,  and  a 
rigid  examination  in  a  prescribed  course  of  study ;  and 
all  preachers  thus  admitted  as  members  are  ordained 
deacons,  and  in  two  years  more,  on  the  completion  of 


the  required  studies,  they  are  ordained  elders.  It  de- 
volves upon  the  former  to  "  administer  baptism,  solem- 
nize matrimony,  assist  the  elder  in  administering  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  to  do  all  the  duties  of  a  travelling 
preacher;"  and  upon  the  latter,  in  addition  to  these,  to 
"administer  the  Lord's  Supper"  and  to  ** conduct  divine 
worship."  But  an  elder,  deacon,  or  preacher  may  be  in 
charge  of  a  circuit  or  station,  with  no  difference  in  func- 
tion except  in  the  matter  of  the  sacraments.  He  is 
the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  local  society,  charged 
to  *'  take  care"  of  its  interests  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Discipline,  and  is  responsible  to  the 
Annual  Conference  both  for  the  proper  discharge  of  his 
duties  and  for  his  moral  conduct.  While  he  is  the  pas- 
tor of  the  flock,  sub-pastors,  denominated  class-leaders, 
are  charged  with  the  oversight  of  small  bodies  of  the 
membership,  whom  they  are  to  meet  weekly  "  for  social 
and  religious  worship,  for  instruction,  encouragement, 
and  admonition."  The  local  preachers,  without  a  share 
in  the  government  of  the  Church,  except  in  the  District 
and  Quarterly  Conferences,  constitute  a  lay  ministiy, 
a  corps  of  self-supporting  evangelists,  numerically  larger 
than  the  travelling  preachers,  which  has  been  of  great 
efficiency.  See  Lay  Ministry.  All  churches  and  par- 
sonages are  the  property  of  the  local  society,  held  by 
trustees  chosen  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  state 
or  territory  wherever  a  specific  mode  is  required,  and 
otherwise  by  the  Quarterly  Conference. 

10.  Admission  to  membership  in  the  Church  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  probation  of  at  least  six  months,  during 
which  period  the  candidate  has  opportunity  for  acquir- 
ing that  familiarity  with  the  Church,  its  doctrines, 
rules,  and  usages,  which  enables  him  to  intelligently  as- 
sume the  obligations  of  a  member  therein.  The  one 
preliminary  condition  for  reception  on  trial  is  "  a  desire 
to  flee  from  the  vrrath  to  come,  and  to  be  saved  from 
their  sins,"  which  is  expected  to  show  itself  by  such 
fruits  as  are  specified  in  the  General  Kules.  Genuine 
spiritual  life  is  more  carefully  sought  than  rigid  dog- 
matic orthodoxy,  the  only  test  of  the  latter  sort  being 
"  the  doctrines  of  holy  Scripture,  as  set  forth  in  the  Ar- 
ticles of  Religion,"  which,  as  shown  above,  embrace  lit- 
tle more  than  the  fundamentals  of  Christian  doctrine  as 
accepted  by  evangelical  churches.  The  probationer, 
having  been  previously  baptized,  and  also  recommended 
by  the  Leaders'  and  Stewards'  Meeting,  or  by  his  leader 
if  there  is  no  such  meeting,  ma}'  be  received  into  the 
Church  upon  giving  assurance  in  presence  of  the  Church 
of  his  doctrinal  belief  as  just  expressed,  his  purpose  to 
observe  and  keep  the  rides  of  the  Church,  and  to  con- 
tribute of  his  worldly  goods,  according  to  his  ability,  for 
the  support  of  its  institutions.  Nevertheless,  persons 
coming  from  other  orthodox  churches  are  received  at 
once  into  full  fellowship  without  the  usual  probation. 

IV.  History  and  Progrtst. — Under  this  head  we  pro- 
pose to  give  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  work  performed  by 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  its  gradual  growth, 
noting,  as  we  pass,  its  relations  to  public  questions,  its 
changes  of  internal  economy,  and  the  principal  contro- 
versies that  have  grown  up  from  time  to  time,  with  their 
effects. 

1.  Pioneer  Worh, — "Methodism  presented  itself  to 
the  new  nation,"  says  Stevens,  "an  Episcopal  Church, 
with  all  the  necessary  functions  and  functionaries  of 
such  a  body ;  the  only  one,  of  Protestant  denomination, 
now  in  the  nation,  for  the  colonial  fragments  of  the  Eng- 
lish Establishment  had  not  yet  been  reorganized.**  Leil 
by  Coke  and  Asbury,  the  little  band  of  itinerants  went 
forth  to  their  self-sacrificing  toils  with  a  new  s«ise  of 
consolidation  and  certainty,  and  feeling  in  their  souls, 
as  they  said,  that  they  were  "raised  up  to  reform  the 
continent,  and  to  spread  scriptural  holiness  over  these 
lands."  Under  the  new  system,  the  eucharist  was  im- 
mediately administered  to  thousands  of  disciples  who 
had  never  partaken  of  it,  and  large  immbers  of  both 
adults  and  children  were  baptized,  scores  of  the  latter  re- 
ceiving the  rite  at  a  single  meeting.     The  work  ex- 
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tended  in  every  direction.    The  post  of  hardship  and 
severity  waft  the  post  of  honor.     Going  in  the  tme  spirit 
of  evangelists,  with  the  conviction  that  they  had  "noth- 
ing to  do  but  to  save  souls,"  they  not  only  held  and 
strengthened  the  fields  already  won,  but  pressed  on  to 
the  regions  beyond,  continually  forming  new  circuits, 
and  proclaiming  their  message  wherever  men  would 
hear— in  churches,  in  bams  and  log-cabins,  in  the  forest 
and  highway.    They  crossed  the  mountains,  and  kept 
|isoe  with  the  constantly-advancing  frontier ;  they  pen- 
etrated Canada,  and  established  themselves  in  New 
Kiigland  and  Nova  Scotia.  Gown,  and  band,  and  prayer- 
book  were  too  cumbersome  for  their  use,  and  were  soon 
liid  aside.    The  system  was  providentially  adapted  to 
self-propagation.     **  Its  class  and  prayer  meetings  train- 
ed most,  if  not  all,  the  laity  to  practical  missionary  la- 
bor, and  three  or  four  of  them,  meeting  in  any  distant 
part  of  the  earth  by  the  emigrations  of  these  times,  were 
prepared  immediately  to  become  the  nucleus  of  a  Church. 
The  lay  or  local  ministiy,  borne  on  by  the  tide  of  popu- 
lation, were  almost  everywhere  found,  prior  to  the  arri- 
ral  of  r^^olar  preachers,  ready  to  sustain  religious  serv- 
ices— the  pioneers  of  the  Church  in  every  new  field.'* 
Such  was  their  success  that  in  sixteen  years,  at  the  end 
of  the  century,  their  15,000  members  had  become  64,894, 
and  the  84  itinerants  had  increased  to  287,  not  coimting 
the  scores  who  had  fallen  out  of  their  ranks  from  pure 
physical  inabili^  to  endure  the  terrible  severity  of  the 
8}'stem,  but  were  still  working  nobly  in  their  local 
sphere.     Bishop  Coke*s  stay  in  the  country  at  his  first 
^iait  was  but  five  months,  a  fair  type  of  his  subsequent 
visits.     Alter  1787  his  Episcopal  work  was  limited  to 
onlinations,  presiding  in  Conference  when  present,  itin- 
erating through  the  country,  and  preaching,  the  sta- 
tioning of  the  preachers  being  left  with  bishop  As- 
bury. 

Coke  threw  himself  with  zeal  into  the  work  of  raising 
funds  for  the  college  at  Abingdon,  Md.,  whose  comer- 
Ftone  Asburv  laid  three  days  after  his  first  departure  for 
Europe.  In  1789  he  stood  with  Asbury  in  the  presence 
of  Washington,  presenting  to  him,  in  behalf  of  the 
Church,  a  congratulatory  address  upon  his  inauguration 
as  president,  approving  the  recently -adopted  Federal 
Constitntion,  and  professing  allegiance  to  the  govern- 
ment. The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  the  first 
ecclesiastical  body  to  recognise  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and,  in  its  article  afterwards  adopted,  it 
declared  its  futh  that  they  are  a  '*  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent nation,"  rather  than  a  confederacy  of  sovereign 
states  Coke's  indefatigable  labors  in  travelling  and 
preaching  in  behalf  of  the  cause  of  education,  and  for 
the  emancipation  of  slaves,  show  him  worthy  of  his 
high  position.  Yet  Asbury  was  the  chief  apostle  of  the 
Church,  giving  it  his  entire  energies,  becoming  an  ex- 
ample to  his  brethren  in  labors  and  sacrifices,  and  care- 
fully attending  to  even  the  most  minute  and  local  details, 
meeting  classes,  trustees,  and  often  visiting  pastorally 
from  house  to  house.  He  instituted  in  1786,  in  Vir- 
ginia, the  first  Sunday-school  in  America,  and  four  years 
later  the  Conference  ordered  Sunday-schools  to  be  es- 
tablished for  the  instruction  of  poor  children,  white  and 
black,  in  "learning  and  piety,'*  being  the  first  American 
Church  to  recognise  this  institution.  Official  attention 
was  given  as  ^urly  as  1788  to  the  publication  of  books, 
a  '*book  steward"  being  appointed;  and  a  borrowed 
capital  of  six  hundred  dollars  became  the  foimdatiou 
of  the  future  **  Book  Concern.'*  Additional  legislation 
from  time  to  time,  as  necessity  demanded,  gave  greater 
efficiency  and  solidity  to  the  body,  but  innovations  upon 
well-tried  methods  found  no  &vor. 

2.  Earfy  8eeet$uM$. — As  early  as  1792,  James  O'Kelly 
introduced  into  the  Conference  a  resolutbn  permitting 
a  preacher  who  might  feel  aggrieved  by  the  appoint- 
ment angned  him,  to  ^  appeal  to  the  Conference  and 
ftatt  his  objectiona,**  and  requiring  the  bishop,  if  his 
'>^3^<3ns  were  found  valid,  to  appoint  him  to  another 
circuit.   The  proposition  was  lost  by  a  large  majority ; 


but  the  defeat  cost  the  Church  the  secession  of  the 
mover  with  a  few  other  preachers  and  a  large  number 
of  members,  who  ultimately  styled  themselves  "the 
Christian  Church." 

Attempts  were  made  in  1800  to  make  the  presiding 
eldership  elective  in  the  Annual  Conferences,  to  intro- 
duce the  English  method  of  making  the  appointments 
by  requiring  them  to  be  read  in  open  session, "  to  hear 
what  the  Conference  may  have  to  say  on  each  station," 
and  to  aid  the  bishop  in  making  the  appointments  by  a 
committee  of  preachers  chosen  by  the  Conference  for  the 
purpose ;  but  they  signally  failed,  though  some  of  them 
were  revived  in  subsequent  years. 

8.  Earfy  Emancipation  Movements, — ^The  most  vexing 
question  of  those  early,  as  well  as  of  later  times,  was 
that  of  slavery.  The  Methodist  preachers  of  those  days 
were  thoroughly  hostile  to  the  institution.  At  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Church  they  pronounced  it  "  contrary 
to  the  golden  law  of  God  and  the  unalienable  rights  of 
mankind,  as  well  as  every  principle  of  the  Revolution;" 
and  their  enactments  required  all  members  holding  slaves 
to  set  them  free,  wherever  it  ootdd  be  legally  done,  and 
forbade  all  future  admission  of  slaveholders  into  the 
Church  or  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  while  all  who  might 
buy  or  sell  slaves  were  "immediately  to  be  expelled,  un- 
less they  buy  them  on  purpose  to  free  them."*  Could 
they  have  looked  forward  a  century,  and  seen  that  either 
the  Gospel  or  the  sword  must  solve  the  problem  of  slav- 
ery, these  men  who  believed  themselves  divinely  sent 
to  "reform  the  continent,"  would  surely,  with  their 
clear  convictions  on  the  subject,  not  have  failed  to  dis- 
cern that  it  was  a  part  of  their  mission  to  destroy  the 
great  crime  of  the  nation,  and  they  would  doubtless 
have  maintained  the  high  groimd  they  had  so  firmly 
taken.  But  they  compromised  with  the  evil  because 
of  the  great  embarrassments  attending  the  execution 
of  their  rules,  which  in  six  months  were  suspended, 
never  again  to  be  enforced.  Yet  the  Church  was  always 
anti-slavery.  Its  preachers,  holding  "  the  power  of  the 
keys,"  effected  the  liberation  of  thousands  of  slaves 
kept  by  those  who  sought  admission  into  its  fold.  The 
Discipline  never  ceased  to  pronounce  a  condemnation 
upon  the  system ;  and,  from  1804,  it  perpetually  asked, 
"  What  shall  be  done  for  the  extirpation  of  the  evil  of 
slavery  ?"  while  successive  General  Conferences  sought 
by  legislation,  addresses  to  the  Church,  and  measures 
for  memorials  to  the  state  Legislatures,  to  remove  and 
abolish  it 

4.  Completed  Orgamzaiion. — The  absences  of  Dr.  Coke 
in  Europe  rendering  an  additional  bishop  necessary, 
Richard  Whatcoat  was  elected  to  that  office  in  1800,  as 
was  William  M^Kendree  in  1808,  the  first  native  Amer- 
ican elevated  to  the  episcopate. 

The  latter  year  is  the  epoch  of  the  plan  of  a  ddegated 
General  Conference,  adopted  to  "preserve,  strengthen, 
and  perpetuate  the  union  of  the  connection,"  and  to 
render  "  the  doctrine,  form  of  government,  and  General 
Rules,  sacred  and  inviolable."  The  "  Council"  devised 
by  the  bbhops,  composed  of  themselves  and  the  presid- 
ing elders,  had  proved  abortive  after  two  trials,  and  the 
General  Conference,  as  then  constituted,  practically 
placed  the  doctrinal  and  administrative  systems  of  the 
denomination  in  the  power  of  the  more  centrally  located 
ministers.  The  new  plan  was  conservative  of  every 
fundamental  principle  of  the  Church,  and  at  the  same 

*The  Generai  Rule  on  Slavery  oertainZy  existed  in  May, 
1787,  and  was  probably  written  by  Wesley,  brought  over 
by  Coke,  and  adopted  by  the  Christmns  Conference.  El- 
liott so  holds  witnout  the  "probably.**  Neither  Articles 
nor  Rules  were  printed  In  the  Discipline  till  17S9,  nor  the 
Articles  till  1790.  In  1789  was  issued  the  "fifth  edition" 
of  the  **  Discipline,**  "considered  and  approved**  In  1784^ 
That  of  1 799  was  '*  revised  and  approved. "  But  the  edition 
of  1789  hss  the  Rnle  no  Slavery  with  Wesley's  rules,  and 
is  dated  "May  S7,1787.'*  In  1785  Asbnty  and  Dickens 
chanE^  "the  order  and  arrangement'*  of  the  Discipline. 
April  25, 1785,  Asbnry  read  it  fii  manuscript  nrranged  in 
"sections :"  but  it  was  uot  published  till  May,  1787,  when 
it  had  received  the  sanction  of  Coke,  who  had  been  absent 
from  June,  17SS,  to  March,  1787. 
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time  gave  to  the  remotest  Ck>iifeTence  equal  power  with 
the  most  central,  in  proportion  to  its  numbed  of  minis- 
ters. The  first  session,  held  in  1812,  was  composed  of 
90  members,  representing  688  preachers,  and  a  member- 
ship of  195,357 ;  the  sixteenth,  held  in  1872,  was  com- 
posed of  421  members,  2^2  clerical  and  129  lay,  repre- 
senting, according  to  the  Minutes  of  1871,  9699  travel- 
ling preachers,  11,882  local  preachers,  and  1,421,823 
members  and  probationers.  Taking  a  fresh  departure 
with  the  adoption  of  this  measure,  the  Chui^ch  pressed 
forwards  in  its  practical  work  with  added  zeaL 

6.  Denominational  Institutions,  —  The  Book  Concern, 
already  (in  1804)  removed  from  Philadelphia  to  New 
York,  multiplied  its  publications,  and  scattered  a  vigor- 
ous Methodist  literature  through  the  circuits  by  the 
agency  of  the  preachers.  They  were  too  busy  to  make 
books,  but  they  could  sell  them,  and  thus  educate  a  peo- 
ple trained  in  the  truth  as  they  received  it.  In  1818 
the  Methodist  Magazine  was  started — the  beginning  of 
the  periodical  literature  of  the  denomination.  It  is 
now  known  as  the  Methodist  Quarterfy  Review^  one  of 
the  ablest  of  the  quarterlies,  with  the  largest  circulation 
of  all.  The  first  weekly,  The  Christian  A  dvocate,  was  is- 
sued in  1826,  though  Zion^s  Herald,  under  the  auspices 
of  New  England  Methodists,  preceded  it  nearly  four 
years,  and  in  its  second  half-century  it  is  full  of  beauty 
and  power.  A  second  publishing-house  was  established 
in  1820  in  Cincinnati;  and  depositories  are  located  in 
several  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  country.  The  in- 
crease of  the  business  led  in  1833  to  a  removal  from 
Crosby  Street,  in  New  York,  where  it  had  been  carried 
on  for  nine  years,  to  Mulberry  Street.  The  whole  es- 
tablishment was  swept  away  by  fire  early  in  1836,  at  a 
loss  of  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  million.  New  and  better 
buildings  soon  rose  on  the  same  spot,  which,  with  their 
subsequent  additions,  have  been  uised  as  a  manufactory 
of  the  house  since  the  date  of  the  removal  of  the  princi- 
pal office  to  its  present  location  (805  Broadway),  pro- 
cured for  it  and  the  Missionary  Society  at  the  cost  of 
about  a  million  dollars.  Its  entire  capital  in  1873  was 
$1,052,448.  There  is  also  a  «  Western  Methodist  Book 
Concern,"  with  a  capital  of  $467,419. 

To  the  relief  of  worn-out  and  needy  preachers,  and 
the  widows  and  orphans  of  preachers,  the  denomination 
has  always  been  attentive.  At  first,  in  1784,  the  preach- 
ers themselves  instituted  a  ^Preachers'  Fimd,"  each 
pa^'ing  out  of  his  poverty  a  specified  sum  annually  into 
its  treasury.  It  was  afterwards  merged  in  the  *'  Char- 
tered Fund,"  instituted  in  1796  for  the  same  purposes. 
This  fund  has  never  been  a  favorite  charity;  it  amounts 
to  only  about  $40,000,  and  its  dividends  to  the  Confer- 
ences have,  of  course,  always  been  smalL  Many  of  the 
Annual  Conferences  hold  trust  funds,  whose  proceeds  are 
devoted  to  the  same  end.  Surplus  profits  of  the  Book 
Concern  were  for  many  years  employ^  for  their  relief, 
but  the  chief  reliance  is  on  the  annual  contributions  of 
the  congregations,  amounting  now  yearly  to  $150,000. 

The  missionary  work  of  the  Church  took  an  organ- 
ized form  in  1819,  when  its  Missionar)'^  Society  was  in- 
stituted. Methodism  was  itself  a  missionary  system, 
**  the  great  home-mission  enterprise  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican continent,  and  its  domestic  work,  demanded  all  its 
resources  of  men  and  money."  The  Conference  of  1784 
ordered  an  annual  collection  in  every  principal  congre- 
gation to  provide  a  fund  for  *^  carrying  on  the  whole 
work  of  God,"  chiefiy  for  the  expenses  of  preachers  sent 
to  new  or  feeble  fidds.  Missionaries  were  early  sent 
among  the  slaves  and  Indians,  and  the  constant  exten- 
sion of  the  Church,  whether  in  the  older  states  or  on 
the  ever-advancing  frontier,  has  been  a  missionary 
movement.  The  society,  organized  primarily  to  aid  the 
home-mission  work,  grouped  with  it  the  foreign  field; 
and  now,  besides  more  than  2000  missionaries  in  the 
English-speaking  Conferences,  161  in  the  German  Con- 
ferences, and  90  among  the  Indians  and  other  peoples 
of  foreign  birth  in  the  United  States,  supported  in  whole 
or  in  part  by  the  society,  its  foreign  missionaries,  in- 


cluding native  preachers  and  teachers,  number  679,  and 
are  scattered  in  Africa,  South  America,  China,  India, 
Japan,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Denmark,  Norway,  Swe- 
den, Bulgaria,  Italy,  and  Mexico.  Its  receipts  in  1872 
amounted  to  $661,056  60.  It  is  supplemented  by  the 
Woman's  Foreign  Missbnary  Society,  and  by  other  or- 
ganizations of  a  quasi  missionary  character,  equally 
with  it  under  the  control  of  the  General  Conference,  its 
Sunday-school  Union,  its  Tract,  Freedman's  Aid,  and 
Church  Extension  societies. 

The  educational  movements  of  the  Church  began 
with  the  Church  itself.    John  Dickens,  afterwards  the 
first  book  agent,  suggested  to  Asbury  the  plan  of  an 
academic  institution  as  early  as  1780,  and  at  their  first 
meeting  the  la^er  submitted  it  to  Coke,  who  heartily 
approved  it.    It  was  laid  before  the  Christmas  Confer- 
ence, which  agreed  upon  measures  to  establish  a  college. 
Five  thousand  dollar^— a  large  sum  for  those  days— were 
raised  for  it  before  the  buil^g  was  beg^ ;  its  founda- 
tions were  laid  at  Abingdon,  Md.,  in  the  following  June, 
and  in  the  last  month  of  1787  it  was  solemnly  dedi- 
cated  under  the  name  of  Cokesbury  College.    The  cur- 
riculum embraced  "English,  Latin,  Greek,  logic,  rhet- 
oric, history,  geography,  natural  philosophy,  and  as- 
tronomy, and,  when  the  finances  will  admit  of  it,  Hebrew, 
French,  and  German."    More  than  seventy  students 
were  at  one  time  within  its  halls.   Unfortunately  it  was 
burned  down  in  1795 :  "  a  sacrifice  of  £10,000  in  about 
ten  years,"  says  Asbury.     A  new  edifice  was  soon  pro- 
vided in  Baltimore,  and  the  college  reopened  with  fair 
prospects,  but  in  a  year  it  also  was  lost  by  fire.    An- 
other college  was  projected  in  Georgia  in  1789,  and  sev- 
eral academies  were  opened  before  the  close  of  the  cen- 
tury.   The  disastrous  fate  of  Cokesbury  led  Asbuiy  to 
think  the  Lord  had  "not  called  Methodists  to  build  col- 
leges," a  saying  of  his  that  has  been  most  sadly  per- 
verted.   He  would  have  had  the  same  thing,  but  would 
have  called  it  a  "school,"  and  not  a  "college,"  and  he 
would  place  one  in  every  Conference.    He  actually 
framed  a  scheme  to  bring  "  two  thousand  children  under 
the  best  plan  of  education  ever  known  in  this  country-.'' 
In  1818  a  second  attempt  was  made  to  establish  a  ci»l- 
lege  in  Baltimore,  but  without  success.    The  ed  ucational 
plans  of  the  early  Methodists  were  simply  broader  than 
their  financial  ability.    At  no  time  has  the  slander 
been  just  that  they  were  enemies  to  education.     In 
1817  an  academy  was  opened  in  Newmarket,  N.  H^ 
since  removed  to  Wilbraham,  Mass.;  and  in  1819  an- 
other in  New  York  City.     In  1820  the  General  Confer- 
ence took  up  the  subject,  and  recommended  that  each 
Annual  Conference  establish  as  soon  as  practicable  a  lit- 
erary institution  under  its  own  controL     This  action 
was  followed  by  new  efforts.     Several  Conference  semi- 
naries were  soon  opened,  and,  to  meet  the  increaring  de- 
mand for  higher  ^ucation,  within  twelve  years  no  leas 
than  five  colleges  were  put  in  successful  operation.   The- 
ological schools  are  of  a  later  date,  and  assumed  at  first 
the  modest  title  of  "  Biblical  Institute."    The  first,  pro- 
jected in  1839,  after  various  fortunes,  was  located  at 
Concord,  N.  H.,  in  1847 ;  in  1867  it  removed  to  Boston. 
and  in  1871  became  the  school  of  theology  in  the  Bos- 
ton University.     The  Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  at  £v- 
anston,  IlL,  founded  in  1855,  received  an  endowment  of 
$300,000  and  its  name  from  a  liberal  Methodist  lady  of 
Chicago.     The  Drew  Theological  Seminary  was  orig- 
inated in  the  Centenary  movement  at  Madison,  X.  J^ 
through  the  munificence  of  the  gentleman  whose  naxne 
it  bears.    There  is  also  a  mission  institute  at  Frankfc«rt- 
on-the-Main,  in  Grermany,  named  Martin  Institutej  after 
the  gentleman  whose  munificence  mainly  endowed  the 
school ;  and  there  are  similar  schools  in  India,  and  at 
two  or  three  points  in  the  Southern  States.    By  the 
close  of  the  centennial  year  of  American  Methodism, 
"  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  alone  reported  no  lesis 
than  25  colleges  (including  theological  schools),  having 
158  instructors,  5345  students,  about  $4,000,000  in  en> 
dowments  and  other  property,  and  105,581  volumes  in 
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their  Ubmiea.  It  reports  abo  77  ac«daaiefl»  with  (66 
iiistructois,  and  17,761  stodentSy  10,462  of  whom  are  fe- 
males, making  an  aggregate  of  102  instltationa,  with 
714  instructora,  and  28,106  studentat  The  Southern 
division  of  the  denomination  [the  Methodist  Epiaoopal 
Church,  South]  reported  before  the  Rebellion  12  coUeges 
and  77  academies,  with  8000  students,  making  an  ag- 
gregate  for  the  two  bodies  of  191  institutions  and  81,106 
students'"  (Stevens's  ^w^.o/^m.  Meih.  p.  540).  In  the 
thank-oflfioinga  of  the  Centenary,  education  was  made  a 
prominent  object  of  the  contributions  of  the  people. 

6w  Later  Dwisiont^-^wnsmA  causes  have  operated  to 
prevent  the  omtinned  unity  of  the  denomination  whose 
origin  and  progress  are  here  traced,  but  it  should  be 
noted  that  no  divinon  has  ever  occoned  on  doctrinal 
gnmnds.  The  separation  of  (yKeUy  and  his  friends,  as 
already  stated,  took  place  in  1792,  because  the  Confer- 
ence refused  to  restrict  the  power  of  the  bishops  in  the 
appointments  of  ministers  to  their  fields  of  labor.  In 
1816  the  ooloied  members  of  Philadelphia  and  its  vicin- 
ity withdrew  and  oiganized  the  ^'Afirican  Methodist 
£pisoopal  Church;"  and  in  1820  a  secession  in  New 
York  City  originated  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Zion  Church.    They  are  large  and  useftil  bodies. 

Embarrassments  arose  in  Canada  after  the  War  of 
1812,  through  Jealousies  of  the  Conference,  because  of 
its  connection  with  a  foreign  ecclesiastical  body,  which 
finally  became  so  severe  that  in  1828  the  General  Con- 
ference was  formally  requested  to  set  off  the  Canada 
Conference  as  a  distinct  Church.  The  General  Confer- 
ence, after  full  deliberation,  held  that  it  had  no  power  to 
divide  the  Church,  as  it  was  constituted  to  preserve,  not 
to  destroy,  its  unity.  Deeming  the  case  to  be  one  of 
necessity,  it  consented  to  the  voluntary  withdrawal  of 
the  Canada  brethren;  allowed  the  bishops,  if  requested, 
to  ordain  the  bishop  whom  the  separating  Conference 
might  elect;  and  proposed  to  the  Annual  Conferences 
such  a  change  in  the  Kestricdve  Rules  as  would  permit 
a  pro  rata  division  with  them  of  the  common  property 
in  the  Book  Concern,  The  requisite  vote  not  being  ob- 
tained, the  property  was  not  divided;  but  a  satisfactory 
arrangement  was  effected  through  heavy  discounts  in 
sales  of  books,  giving  what  was  on  all  hands  considered 
a  full  equivalent.  The  Canada  Conference  separated  it- 
self from  the  Church ;  but  between  the  two  sections  the 
most  friendly  relations  have  ever  subsisted. 

The  circumstances  which  led  in  1880  to  another  se- 
cession, and  the  formation  of  the  ^*  Methodist  Protestant 
Church,**  were  of  a  more  serious  sort  The  subject  of 
lay  representation  in  the  General  Conference,  though 
from  an  early  day  deemed  by  a  few  to  be  important,  1^ 
gan  about  1820  to  agitate  the  Church.  The  measures 
of  the  ''Reformers,"  as  the  friends  of  the  movement 
styled  themselves,  were  unfortunate,  leading  not  only  to 
a  most  acrimonious  controvert,  but  to  such  disorders 
as  rendered  necessary  ecclesiastical  trials  and  expul- 
saonSb  Out  of  the  controversy  arose  Emory's  masterly 
production,  *^The  Defence  of  Our  Fathers."  The  sub- 
ject came  before  the  General  Conference  by  petitions 
and  memorials,  and  received  the  fullest  attention.  The 
lepoTt  refusing  the  radical  change  asked  for,  written  by 
Dr.  Thomas  £.  Bond,  a  local  preacher,  and  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  body,  and  presented  by  Dr.  Emory,  was  unan- 
imously adopted.  "The  great  body  of  our  ministers, 
both  tzavelling  and  local,  as  well  as  of  our  members— 
perhaps  not  much,  if  any,  short  of  one  hundred  to  one — 
oppose  their  wishes,"  says  the  report ;  and  Bangs  thought 
that  '^nine  tenths  of  our  people  were  decidedly  opposed 
to  the  iimovation."  The  result  was  a  new  denomina- 
tioOf  starting  with  83  preachers  and  5000  members,  and 
a  kmg  and  bitter  controversy  that  finally  died  of  ez- 
hanstitKi. 

The  subject  of  slaveiy,  which  for  many  years  agi- 
tated the  whole  country,  and  finally  plunged  it  into  a 
civO  war,  could  not  fail,  in  the  progress  of  events,  to 
involve  in  its  complications  a  Church  which  constantly 
put  slavery  under  its  ban,  but  did  not  make  absolute 


non-alaveholding  a  test  of  membership.  Two  important 
secessions  resulted — one  in  the  North,  the  other  iu  the 
South.  One  of  the  General  Rules— the  moral  code  of 
the  Church  from  the  beginning — forbade  ^  the  buying 
or  selling  of  men,  women,  or  children,  with  an  intention 
to  enslave  them."  The  le^alation  of  the  Church  was 
steadily  adverse  to  the  instkiidtnf  though  always  em- 
barrassed by  the  obstacles  which  the  civil  laws  placed 
in  the  way  of  a  legal  emaneifyitipn.  The  prohibition, 
however,  of  buying  or  selling  slaves  with  any  other  in- 
tent than  their  freedom,  remained  unchanged.  More- 
over, firom  the  year  1800,  the  Discipline  provided  that 
"when  any  travelling  preacher  becomes  an  owner  of 
a  slave  or  slaves  by  any  means,  he  shall  forfeit  his  min- 
isterial character  in  tlie  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
unless  he  execute,  if  it  be  practicable,  a  legal  emancipa- 
tion of  such  slaves,  conformably  to  the  laws  of  tlie  state 
in  which  he  lives;"  from  1816,  that  '*no  slaveholder 
shall  be  eligible  to  any  ofilcial  station  in  our  Church 
hereafter,  where  the  laws  of  the  state  in  which  he  lives 
will  admit  of  emancipation,  and  permit  the  liberated 
slave  to  enjoy  freedom ;"  and  from  1824  it  contained  pro- 
visions for  the  religious  instruction  of  slaves,  and  con- 
cerning colored  local  preachers.  These  regulations  were 
in  force  at  the  commencement  of  the  "  abolition  move- 
ment," and  continued  unchanged  until  1860,  when  the 
formula  in  the  Discipline  declares  that "  the  buying,  sell- 
ing, or  holding  of  human  beings,  to  be  used  as  chattels, 
is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God  and  nature,  and  incon- 
sistent with  the  golden  rule ;"  and  both  preachers  and 
people  are  admonished  to  "  keep  themselves  pure  from 
this  great  evil,  and  to  seek  its  extirpation  by  all  lawful 
and  Christian  means."  The  discussions  in  Great  Brit- 
ain from  the  year  1828,  that  resulted  in  emancipation  in 
all  the  British  colonies  in  1834,  drew  attention  to  the 
system  of  slaveiy  as  it  existed  in  the  United  States, 
which  was  not  greatly  unlike  that  of  the  West  Indies. 
Philanthropic  men  became  aroused  by  numerous  well- 
authenticated  facts  of  the  wicked  and  inhuman  treat- 
ment of  slaves.  They  were  led  to  examine  the  system 
of  chattel  slavery  and  its  practical  workings,  and  found 
them  so  adverse  to  the  right  to  himself  of  every  person 
of  full  age  and  sane  mind,  except  for  the  commission  of 
crime,  that  they  pronounced  slaveholding  to  be  a  crime 
in  God^s  sight,  and  immediate,  unconditional  emanci- 
pation a  duty.  Leading  ministers,  chiefly  in  New  Eng- 
land at  first,  espoused  these  views,  and  advocated  them 
in  the  pulpit,  at  camp-meetings,  in  conventions,  through 
the  press,  and  by  4II  those  means  that  could  act  upon 
the  public  mind.  In  the  controversies  that  followed,  in 
which  some  of  the  most  able  pens  of  the  denomination 
were  engaged,  the  question  was  examined  in  all  its  as- 
pects. The  subject  was  introduced  into  Quarterly  and 
Annual  Conferences,  and  ultimately  became  involved 
with  questions  of  Conference  rights.  Episcopal  preroga- 
tives, and  the  rights  of  the  laity.  The  General  Confer- 
ence of  1886  passed  a  vote  of  censure  upon  two  of  its 
members  who  had  attended  and  spoken  at  an  anti-slav- 
ery meeting  in  Cincinnati,  where  the  session  was  held, 
(a  resolution  which  in  1868,  so  greatly  had  opinion 
changed  with  events,  it  rescinded  and  pronounced  void), 
and  exhorted  the  ^  members  and  friends"  of  the  Church 
^*  to  abstain  from  all  abolition  movements  and  associa- 
tions, and  to  refrain  ftma  patronizing  any  of  their  pub- 
lications." But  Methodism  had  not  overlooked  the  wel- 
fare of  the  slave.  At  the  culmination  of  theso  troubles, 
a  hundred  thousand  colored  penons,  mostly  slaves,  were 
enrolled  as  members  of  the  Church,  amounting  to  one 
tenth  of  the  whole.  But  many  apologies  for  quietness 
and  tolerance  of  the  legal  relation  of  master  were  nulli- 
fied by  a  resolution  of  the  Georgia  Conference,  "  that 
slavery,  as  it  exists  in  the  United  States,  is  not  a  moral 
eviL"  At  length,  the  General  Conference  of  1840  hav- 
ing found  it ''  inexpedient  to  express  any  opinion,  or  to 
adopt  any  measures  additional  to  those  already  in  the 
Discipline,"  many  began  to  abandon  all  hope  of  seeing 
the  Church  purged  of  slavery,  and  to  regard  Mrithdrawal 
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as  necessary  to  free  themselves  from  the  guilt  of  con- 
nection with  it.  Others,  who  had  been  prominent  in 
the  anti-slavery  ranks,  and  had  advocated  such  modifi-* 
cations  in  the  law  of  the  Church  as  would  prevent  the 
holding  of  slaves  as  chattels,  maintained  that  the  Dis- 
cipline was  against  slavery,  and  that  secession  was  not 
an  anti-slavery  measure.  They  preferred  to  fight  the 
battle  within  the  Church.  But  Orange  Scott,  Jotham 
Horton,  Luther  Lee,  and  others,  felt  impelled  by  their 
consciences  to  withdraw.  At  a  convention  held  at  Utica, 
N.Y.,  in  1843,  they  organized  the  "Wesleyan  Methodist 
Connection.**  This  was  but  the  beginning  of  a  strug- 
gle in  which  churches  were  rent  in  twain  through  most 
of  the  Northern  States.  The  organization  thus  formed 
numbered  at  one  period  a  considerable  number  of  preach- 
ers and  members ;  but  time  and  events  have  produced 
such  changes  that  many  of  its  first  leaders  and  warm- 
est friends  have  returned  to  the  old  Church  in  the 
belief  that  the  denomination  has  accomplished  its  mis- 
sion. 

But  a  severer  convulsion  was  preparing  in  the  South. 
The  discriminations  of  the  Discipline  against  slavehold- 
ing  had  come  to  be  distasteful  to  a  generation  that  held 
views  on  slavery  widely  different  from  those  of  the  fa- 
thers, though  six  Conferences,  lying  wholly  or  partly  in 
slave  states,  the  Baltimore  being  one,  rigidly  enforced 
the  old  rule  requiring  ministers  to  emancipate  the  slaves 
of  whom  they  might  become  owners  by  inheritance, 
marriage,  or  any  other  means,  wherever  the  civil  law 
allowed  it,  and  never  permitted  slaveholders  in  their 
ranks.  It  was  also  the  ancient  and  settled  policy  and 
constant  usage  to  place  no  slaveholder  in  the  Episcopa- 
cy ;  and  in  1882  James  O.  Andrew  was  put  in  nomina- 
tion for  that  high  office  by  Southern  delegates,  because, 
though  of  the  South,  he  was  free  from  all  personal  con- 
nection with  slavery,  and  was  elected.  This  was  upon 
the  principle  that  a  bishop,  in  a  system  of  general  super- 
intendency  which  gave  him  equal  jurisdiction  in  Mass»- 
chusetts  and  South  Carolina,  must  be  free  from  what- 
ever would  prevent  the  exercise  of  his  functions  with 
acceptance  in  any  part  of  the  Church.  A  slaveholding 
bishop  could  never  have  presided  in  the  Northern  Con- 
ferences, and  the  election  of  one  would  be  an  infraction 
of  the  law  forbidding  the  General  Conference  to  "  de- 
stroy the  plan  of  our  itinerant  general  superintendency." 
The  increasing  restiveness  under  this  exclusion  from  the 
highest  office  of  the  Church  led  to  an  attempt  by  South- 
em  delegates,  in  1836,  to  elect  to  it  a  slaveholder,  and, 
upon  its  failure,  to  great  agitation«and  threats  of  seces- 
sion, if  what  was  termed  **  this  proecriptive  system*' 
should  not  be  abandoned.  The  renewal  of  the  effort  in 
1844  was  fully  determined  upon,  and  the  purpose  of  re- 
sistance on  the  part  of  the  Northern  Conferences  was 
equally  firm,  when  the  marriage  of  bishop  Andrew,  in 
January  of  that  year,  with  a  lady,  who  was  the  owner 
of  slaves,  suddenly  gave  the  friends  of  the  movement 
precisely  what  they  wanted,  but  could  not  have  obtained 
by  the  suffrages  of  the  General  Conference — a  slavehold- 
ing bishop.  That  trouble  was  ahead  was  evident,  and 
the  Southern  ministry  became  at  once  a  unit  in  sustain- 
mg  him.  It  coiUd  not  be  expected  that  the  Church 
would  quietly  submit  to  the  revolutionizing  of  its  an- 
cient policy  by  a  marriage;  and  nothing  could  have 
more  astounded  the  Northern  delegates  to  the  General 
Conference  of  1844  than  the  intelligence,  which  met 
them  upon  their  arrival  in  New  York,  the  place  of  the 
session,  that  slaveholding  was  already  intrenched  in  the 
Episcopacy.  Early  in  the  session  an  appeal  of  the  Rev. 
Francis  A.  Harding  from  the  action  of  the  Baltimore 
Conference  was  presented.  That  gentleman  having 
become  by  marriage  the  owner  of  five  slaves,  the  Con- 
ference, in  pursuance  of  its  old  purpose  to  "not  tol- 
erate slavery  in  any  of  its  members,^  required  him  to 
legally  emancipate  them  within  the  year,  and,  upon  his 
refusal,  suspended  him  from  the  ministry.  The  Gen- 
eral Conference,-  after  a  full  hearing  of  the  case,  it  be- 
ing clear  that  emancipation  could  be  legally  effected  in 


Maryland,  affirmed  the  decision  of  the  Baltimore  Con- 
ference by  a  vote  of  117  to  56.  lliat  body,  thou^  few 
were  "abolitionists,"  certainly  was  in  no  mood  to  yield 
further  to  the  encroachments  of  slavery;  and  it  was 
equally  evident  that  should  bishop  Andrew  be  toyched, 
secession  would  ensue.  His  voluntary  resignation  could 
have  saved  both  the  South  and  the  Church ;  and  this 
step  he  promptly  resolved  to  take,  but  he  was  overruled 
by  the  Southern  delegates.  They  preferred  disruption  to 
a  non-daveholding  Episcopacy.  The  committee  on  the 
Episcopacy  was  instructed  to  ascertain  and  report  the 
facts  in  relation  to  the  bishop's  aUeged  connection  with 
slavery,  when  it  was  found  that,  besides  the  legal  own- 
ership of  several  others,  he  had  married  a  lady  owning 
slaves,  and  had  secured  them  to  her  by  a  deed  of  trust, 
thus  putting  their  freedom  out  of  his  power.  A  resolu- 
tion, with  a  preamble  reciting  the  facts,  was  promptly 
offered  by  Mr.  Griffith,  a  delegate  from  Baltimore,  affec- 
tionately requesting  him  to  resign  his  ofiSce;  but  the 
final  action,  after  ten  days*  debate,  was  the  adoption  of 
the  following  substitute  by  a  vote  of  HI  yeas  and  69 
nays: 

**Wherea9f  The  Discipline  of  our  Church  forbids  the  do- 
ing anything  calculated  to  destrov  our  itinerant  general 
superlntendency :  and  whereas  bishop  Andrew  has  be-^ 
come  connected  with  slaverv  by  marriage  and  otherwise,* 
and  this  net  having  drawn  after  It  circumstances  which,  iu 
the  estimation  of  the  General  Conference,  will  greaily  em- 
barrass the  exercise  of  bis  oflice  as  an  itinerant  genemi 
superintendent,  if  not  In  some  places  entirely  prevent  it : 
therefore, 

'*  Resolved f  That  It  is  the  sense  of  this  General  Confer- 
ence that  be  desist  fh>m  the  exercise  of  his  oflioe  so  long 
as  this  impediment  remains.** 

Evidently  this  was  the  mildest  action  possible  with- 
out the  abandonment  of  the  established  principles  and 
usage  of  the  Church.  It  left  him  still  a  bishop,  free  to 
choose  his  own  course,  and  with  unquestioned  right  to 
the  full  exercise  of  his  powers  the  hour  the  "  impedi- 
ment" should  be  removed ;  and  private  individuals  vain- 
ly opened  the  way  for  his  relief  by  offering  to  bind  - 
themselves  to  purchase  all  his  slaves  and  their  connec- 
tions, and  set  them  free.  The  Southern  delegates  took 
no  steps  from  first  to  last  towards  an  amicable  settle- 
ment of  the  difficulty ;  and  acquiescence  in  the  docuine 
of  a  non-slaveholding  bishop  or  separation  frona  the 
Church  were  the  only  alternatives  left.  All  their  meas- 
ures were  in  the  latter  direction.  First,  Dr.  Capers  pro- 
posed a  plan  of  two  independent  General  Conferences, 
with  a  joint  interest  in  the  Book  Concern  and  the  Mis- 
sionary Society.  This,  being  in  reality  a  division  of 
the  Church,  was  held  impossible.  Then,  as  a  second 
step,  the  following  declaration  was  presented,  signed  by 
fifty-one  delegates  from  the  thirteen  slaveholding  Con- 
ferences, and  one  from  Illinois : 

**  The  delegates  of  the  Conferences  In  the  slaveholding 
states  take  leave  to  declare  to  the  General  Coufierence  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  that  the  continued  agita- 
tion on  the  suluect  of  slavery  and  abolition  in  a  portfou 
of  the  Chnrch :  the  frequent  action  on  that  subject  in  the 
Generid  Conference ;  and  especially  the  extra-ludiclal  pro- 
ceedings against  bishop  Andrew,  which  resnlted,  on  Sat- 
urday last,  m  the  virtual  suspension  of  him  from  hie  office 
as  superintendent,  must  produce  a  state  of  things  in  tlte 
South  which  renders  a  continuance  of  the  Jnri^dTction  of 
this  General  Conference  over  these  Conferences  incon- 
sistent with  the  success  of  the  ministry  In  the  slavehold- 
ing states.*' 

This  paper  was  at  once  referred  to  a  committee  of 
nine,  who  were  afterwards  instructed  (according  to  the 
Journal),  in  case  they  could  not  frame  an  '*  amicable 
adjustment  of  the  difficulties  now  existing  in  the  Church 
on  the  subject  of  slavery,  to  devise,  if  possible,  a  consti- 
tutional plan  for  a  mutual  and  friendly  division  of  the 
Church."  But  Mr.  Hamline  (afterwards  bisbopX  one 
of  the  committee,  refused  to  go  out  with  such  instruc- 
tions. "  Being  urged  to  go,  he  said,  *  I  will  not  go  oat 
with  instructions  to  devise  a  plan  to  divide  the  Chui>ch.' 
*  Then  will  brother  Hamline  go  if  the  instmcdons  be  so 
changed  as  simply  to  read,  if  the  South  should  sep«rKte, 
to  make  provision  in  such  a  contingency  to  meet  the 
emergency  with  Christian  kindness  and  the  strictest 
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equity?'    Ifr.  Hamline  said,  *1  will  go  out  with  roch 
iostrucdoDs' "  (Hamline's  Hfe  and  LetterSf  p.  165).    The 
inttnictions  were  modified  accordingly.    On  the  next 
day  a  protest  against  the  action  of  the  majority  was 
read,  .affinning  in  stronger  tenns  the  position  of  the 
Dedbaration,  which  was  followed  some  days  later  by  a 
Beply,  Whether,  after  this  formal  notice  of  the  coming 
separation,  it  would  not  have  been  the  wiser  to  allow 
erenta-  to  take  their  course,  is  an  open  question.    The 
protestiiig  delegates,  about  to  renounce  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Cveneral  Conference,  could  claim  nothing,  as  of 
right,  at  its  hands;  and  it  was  certainly  an  act  of  the 
lughest  magnanimity  on  the  part  of  the  two-thirds'  ma- 
jority to  prescribe  for  itself  beforehand  a  law  of  most 
Ubersl  treatment  of  the  withdrawing  Conferences,  and 
to  provide  for  the  conditional  divisLon  with  them  of  the 
proper^  of  the  Church.    Yet  this  was  done  in  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  on  the  Declaration.    (See  the 
papsr  quoted  in  full  under  Methodist  Episcopal, 
Chitbch,  South.)     This  document  was  adopted  with 
great  unanimity.    An  analysis  of  it  shows  that  (1)  it  is 
based  iipcm  one  fundamental  condition,  namely,  a  ne- 
cessity to  be  found  by  the  slaveholding  Conferences  for 
a  disdnct  ecdesiastiad  connection,  produced  by  the  ac- 
£ioo  of  the  General  Conference.    (2)  It  assumes  that 
such  dtstinct  organization,  if  formed  at  aU,  wiU  come 
into  being  by  the  action  of  those  Conferences,  and  upon 
their  own  responsibility.    (8)  It  does  not  arrange  a  di- 
vision of  the  Church.    For  this  the  General  Conference 
had  no  power,  as  was  agreed  in  the  Committee;  and 
that  it  did  not  and  could  not  divide  the  Church  was  as 
fteely  aaserted  by  Southern  as  by  Northern  delegates, 
both  during  and  after  the  debate.    The  term  "  division*' 
does  oocnr,  but  solely  with  reference  to  property.    (4) 
It  is  not  a  **  plan  of  separation,*'  as  it  afterwards  came  to 
be  styled,  for  it  does  not  authorize,  direct,  or  sanction 
any  step  of  the  withdrawing  party;  but  is  purely  an 
enactment  of  the  rules  to  be  observed  by  the  Methodist 
Eptscopal  Church  in  case  a  "not  improbable  contin- 
gency^ becomes^  by  the  sole  action  of  the  South,  an  ac- 
compUsfaed  fact.    (5)  To  avoid  the  strife  and  bitterness 
that  so  generally  attend  a  disruption,  it  enacts  that,  in 
case  a  new  Chnreh  is  formed,  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  ahnll  exercise  no  jurisdiction  beyond  certain 
limits,  if  the  Church  South  shall  act  upon  the  same 
friendly  principle.    The  Churoh  umply  lays  down  for 
itself  the  rule  of  non-interference.    (6)  Nine  of  the 
twelve  reeolations  relate  entirely  to  property,  which, 
even  if  n  Southern  Church  should  be  formed,  can  have 
no  foRse  whatever  without  the  three-fourths'  concurrent 
rote  of  the  Annual  Conferences  for  the  proposed  change 
of  the  Bestrictive  Bule.    All  this  was  well  understood 
ai  the  time. 

By  this  eminently  Christian  enactment  the  Gkneral 
Coufetenoe  noade  provision  for  peace  and  quiet  in  view 
of  the  threatened  withdrawal  of  a  large  and  powerful 
portion  of  the  Church.  Histoiy  must,  however,  record 
that  the  Socithem  delegates,  at  a  meeting  held  on  the 
daj  foUowing  the  adjournment,  and  without  waiting 
for  the  **  neoes8ity"  to  develop  itself,  and  to  be  found  by 
the  Conferences,  called  a  convention  of  delegates  from 
the  slaveholding  Confercnces,  with  a  defined  ratio  of 
representation,  to  assemble  at  Loubville,  Ky.,  on  May  1, 
1H13.  invited  bishop  Andrew  to  attend  and  preside  in 
tb^  Conferences,  and  also  issued  an  address  to  the  min- 
iste»  and  members  in  the  South,  stating  what  they 
term  ''the  facts  and  reasons  connected  with  the  pro- 
posed separation  of  the  Southern  Conferences  into  a  dLs- 
tiact  organization.**  .  This  precipitated  and  virtually 
decided  the  question  of  separation.  In  the  controver- 
sies that  followed  this  snmmaiy  proceeding,  the  whole 
Chur^  was  stirred.  The  various  questions  involved 
were  iliw  iiBwr<1  in  public  meetings,  in  Quarterly  and 
Annnai  Confecenoes,  in  Church  periodicals  and  pam- 
phletau  BSsbop  Soule,  the  senior  bishop  of  the  Church, 
in  September  called  bishop  Andrew  into  the  field,  to 
attend  with  himself  the  Conferences,  in  contravention 
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of  the  expressed  judgment  of  the  Greneral  Conference. 
The  slaveholding  Confercnces  appointed  delegates  to 
the  proposed  convention,  although  several  of  them  had 
not  found  the  **  necessity"  for  a  separate  organization. 
The  recommendation  to  change  the  sixth  Restrictive 
Rule  failed  by  269  votes  to  receive  the  concunrenco  of 
the  Annual  Confercnces.  The  Louisville  Convention 
met  May  1, 1846;  bishops  Soule  and  Andrew  were  in  at- 
tendance, and  upon  invitation  presided  over  its  deliber- 
ations. On  May  17  the  new  Church  was  organized  by 
the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution,  whose  language 
may  seem  singular  to  the  curious  reader  who  remembers 
that  what  is  styled  the  **  provisional  plan  of  separation" 
gave  no  direction,  authority,  or  consent  for  the  assem- 
bling or  action  of  the  convention,  and  that  the  provi- 
sions referred  to  relate  solely  to  the  action  of  the  Church 
separated  from,  and  not  at  all  to  the  action  of  the  par- 
ties separating : 

"  Be  it  resolved,  by  the  delegates  of  the  several  Annual 
Conferences  of  the  Methodist  Bpfscopal  Church  in  the 
slaveholding  states,  in  general  convention  assembled, 
That  it  is  right,  expedient,  and  necessary  to  erect  the  An> 
uual  Conferences  represented  in  this  convention  into  a 
distinct  ecclesiastical  connection,  separate  from  the  Jaris- 
diction  of  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Chnrch,  as  at  present  constituted ;  and  accordingly 
we,  the  delegates  of  said  Annual  Conferences,  acting  un- 
der the  provisional  plan  of  separation  adopted  by  the 
General  Conference  of  1844,  do  solemnly  dedare  the  Juris- 
diction  hitherto  exercised  over  said  Annual  Conferences 
bv  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  entirHy  diatolved;  and  that  said  Annual  Confer- 
ences shall  be,  and  tbey  hereby  are,  eonstituted  a  separate 
ecclesiastical  connection,  under  the  provisional  plan  of 
separation  aforesaid,  and  based  upon  the  Discipline  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  comprehending  the  doctrines 
and  entire  moral,  ecclesiasUcal,  and  canonical  rules  and 
regulations  of  said  Discipline,  except  only  in  so  ilsr  as  ver- 
bal alterations  may  be  necessary  to  a  distinct  organiza- 
tion, and  to  be  known  by  the  style  and  title  of  'TnaMsru- 
ODIBT  BinSOOPAL  Cuinboii,  SOUTU/  *' 

By  this  secession  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  lost 
ld45  travelling  and  8166  local  preachers,  and  495,288 
members.  Bishop  Andrew  at  once  gave  in  his  adhesion 
to  the  new  Church,  and  bishop  Sould  followed  him  at  its 
first  General  Conference  in  May,  1846. 

Troubles  soon  occurred  upon  the  border  line  of  the 
two  churches.    The  Southern  General  Conference  took 
summary  possession  of  the  newspapers  within  its  terri- 
tory, and  of  the  Charleston  Book  Depository,  with  their 
books,  notes,  presses,  etc.,  all  of  which  belonged  to  the 
Book  Concern.    The  understanding  in  relation  to  boun- 
daries was  not  kept.    Though  the  rule  bad  not  been 
changed,  a  pro  rata  division  of  the  Book  Concern  was 
demanded  on  pain  of  a  suit  at  law.    In  this  state  of  af- 
fairs, the  General  Conference  of  1848  was  met  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Lovick  Pierce,  as  delegate  from  the  Church  South, 
bearing  the  "Christian  salutations"  of  that  body,  and 
proposing  fraternal  relations  between  the  two  churches ; 
but  the  existing  difficulties  were  so  evidently  incompat- 
ible with  the  proposed  fraternity,  that  it  could  not  **  at 
present"  be  entered  into,  though  all  personal  courtesies, 
with  an  invitation  to  a  seat  within  the  bar,  were  tendered 
to  Dr.  Pierce.    Aa  the  report  on  the  Declaration  was  an 
enactment  of  the  General  Conference,  it  was,  like  any 
other  enactment,  repealable  at  its  pleasure;  and  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  its  wisdom  it  said,  "  Having  found,  upon  dear 
and  incontestable  evidence,  that  the  three  fundamental 
conditions  of  said  proposed  plan  have  severally  failed, 
and  the  failure  of  either  of  them  separately  being  suffi- 
cient to  render  it  null  and  void,  and  having  found  the 
practical  working  of  said  plan  incompatible  with  cerUin 
great  constitutional  principles  elsewhere  asserted,  we 
have  found  and  declared  the  whole  and  every  part  of 
said  provisional  plan  to  be  null  and  void."     But  in  its 
desire  to  amicably  adjust  the  claims  made  by  the  Church 
South  upon  the  funds  of  the  Book  Concern,  it  authorized 
the  book  agents  to  offer  to  submit  them  to  disinterested 
arbiters,  provided  eminent  counsel  learned  in  the  law 
should  advise  them  that  it  could  be  legally  done :  other- 
wise, and  in  caae  a  suit  at  law  should  be  commenced,  to 
propose  an  arbitration  under  authority  of  the  court-,  and 
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in  case  they  could  not  offer  arbitration,  and  no  suit 
should  be  commenced,  it  was  recommended  to  the  An- 
nual Conferences  to  "  so  far  suspend  the  sixth  Restrictive 
Article  of  the  Discipline  as  to  authorize  the  book  agents 
at  New  York  and  Cincinnati  to  submit  said  claim  to  ar- 
bitration." This  was  going  to  the  utmost  limit  of  its 
power.  The  question  of  the  suspension  of  the  sixth  ar- 
ticle was  midway  in  its  progress  through  the  Annual 
Conferences  when  it  was  arrested  by  the  commencement 
of  suits  in  the  civil  courts.  The  case  in  New  York 
came  to  a  hearing  before  judge  Nelson,  but  before  the 
issuing  of  the  tinal  decree  the  matter  was  amicably  ad- 
justed through  the  friendly  offices  of  judge  McLean. 
The  Cincinnati  case  resulted  in  favor  of  the  defendants 
in  the  Circuit  Court;  but  on  a  hearing  of  the  appeal  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  to  which  it  was  carried  by  the 
Southern  commissioners,  the  decision  of  the  court  below 
was  reversed,  on  the  alleged  ground  that  the  General 
Conference  had  full  power  to  divide  the  Church,  and 
that  that  body  did,  in  the  adoption  of  the  report  on  the 
Declaration,  actually  divide  the  Church,  when  the  divi- 
sion of  the  property  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course.  The 
Church  at  once  obeyed  the  decision ;  but  no  intelligent 
mmister  or  membei*  of  the  denomination  has  ever  accept- 
ed the  exposition  given  by  the  Supreme  Court,  through 
the  lips  of  judge  Nelson,  of  the  law  of  the  Church,  the 
facts  of  its  history,  or  the  action  of  the  General  Confer- 
ence of  1844.  The  relations  between  the  two  churches 
have  not  as  yet  become  cordiaL  The  bishops  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1869  made  some  advances 
towards  a  reunion,  which  were  ungraciously  received ; 
but  the  General  Conference  of  1872  ordered  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  delegation  of  two  ministers  and  one  layman 
to  convey  its  greetings  to  the  General  Conference  of  the 
Church  South  at  its  next  ensuing  session. 

Aside  from  these  troubles,  and  others  growing  out  of 
the  increasing  intensity  of  the  conflict  between  freedom 
and  slavery,  the  work  of  the  Church  was  vigorously  and 
successfully  pressed.  It  stood  arrayed  with  its  full 
moral  power  on  the  side  of  the  Union  in  the  war  pro- 
voked by  slavery,  and  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
of  its  members  gave  themselves  to  the  armies  of  their 
country.  Before  the  close  of  the  war  it  entered  upon 
preparations  for  the  celebration  of  the  centenary  of 
Methodism  in  America,  by  all  the  churches  and  people, 
"  with  devout  thanksgiving,  by  special  religious  services 
and  liberal  thank-offerings,"  setting  apart  the  month  of 
October,  1866,  for  that  purpose.  The  Church  had  at- 
tained by  the  end  of  the  century^  notwithstanding  its 
losses  by  the  several  secessions,  more  than  a  million  of 
members,  and  it  was  hoped  that "  not  less  than  two  mill- 
ions of  dollars"  would  be  contributed  to  render  its  agen- 
cies more  efficient  in  the  future.  Appropriate  ser^'ices 
were  held  throughout  the  Church,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  joyful  month  the  aggregate  contributions  amounted 
to  #8,709,498  39. 

7.  An  important  organic  change  in  the  economy  of 
the  Church  was  effected  in  1872  by  the  introduction  of 
laymen  into  the  General  Conference.  In  1860  that  body 
expressed  its  approval  of  the  measure  ^  when  it  shall  be 
ascertained  that  the  Church  desires  it,"  and  also  pro- 
vided for  the  submission  of  the  question  to  the  votes  of 
both  the  ministry  and  members.  The  result  showed  a 
large  majority  against  the  proposed  change.  Never- 
theless, while  the  General  Conference  felt  precluded  by 
this  expression  of  the  popular  wUl  from  adopting  it,  it 
reaffirmed  in  1864  its  approval  of  it  upon  the  same  con- 
dition as  before.  At  its  next  session  it  took  up  the  sub- 
ject anew,  recommending  a  definite  plan  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  Church,  ordering  the  submission  afresh 
of  the  question  of  lay  delegation  to  the  vote  of  the  laity, 
and  proposing  to  the  Annual  Conferences  the  requisite 
alterations  in  the  second  Restrictive  Rule.  A  large  ma- 
jority of  the  former,  and  more  than  the  necessary  three- 
fourths  vote  in  the  latter,  having  been  obtained  in  favor 
of  the  change,  the  General  Conference,  with  the  assent 
of  283  out  uf  its  292  members,  concurred  in  the  same. 


The  lay  delegates,  who  had  been  provisionaUy  elected 
in  anticipation  of  this  action,  were  at  once  admitted  to 
their  seats.  It  is  provided  that  "the  ministerial  and 
lay  delegates  shall  sit  and  deliberate  together  as  one 
body,  but  they  shall  vote  separately  whenever  such 
separate  vote  shall  be  demanded  by  one  third  of  either 
order;  and  in  such  cases  the  concurrent  vote  of  both  or- 
ders shall  be  necessary  to  complete  an  action." 

8.  The  Board  of  Bishops,  including  the  misuonary 
bishop  Roberts,  whose  jurisdiction  is  restricted  to  Afri- 
ca, is  fourteen  in  number.  It  had  become  so  diminished 
by  death  that  the  General  Conference  of  1872  added 
eight  to  the  superintendency,  assigning  them  residences 
in  specified  localities.  The  following  list  contains  the 
names  of  all  who  have  held  the  office,  with  the  year  of 
their  ordination,  and  other  facts : 

Thomas  Coke 1784.~Died  at  sea,  May  8, 1814,  aged 

Francis  Asbnry 1784.— I>ied  In  Virginia,  March  81, 

1816,  aged  70. 
Richard Whatcoat...  1800.— Died  in   Delaware,  Jnly  ft, 

180«,  aged  71. 
William  M'Kendree..  1806.— Died  in  Tennessee,  March  ft, 

1S3S.  aged  77. 
Enoch  George 1816.- Died  in  Virginia,  August  S3, 

1628.  aged  eo. 
Robert R. Roberts...  1816.— Died  in  Indiana,  March  iS, 

1848,  aged  64. 
Joshua  Sonle. 1884.— Ent  M.  E.  Cb.  South,  1816: 

died  March  6, 1867,  aged  S5. 
Elijah  Bedding 1884.— Died  in  Poughkeepsie,  April 

9, 1858,  aged  78. 
James  O.  Andrew 1888.— Bp.  M.  E.  Cb.  South,  1845: 

died  March  8, 18n,  aged  77. 
John  Emory 1888.— Died  in  Maryland,  Doc  16, 

1835,  aged  46. 
Beverly  Wangh 1886.— Died  tn  Maryland,  Feb.  9, 

1868,  aged  69. 
Thomas  A.  Morris. . .  .1886.— Residence,  Sprinirfield,  Ohia 
Leonidas  L.  Hamline.  1844.— Resigned,  1852 ;  died  in  Iowa, 

March  28, 1865,  aged  67. 

Edmund  S.Janes. 1844.— Residence,  New  York  City. 

Levi  Scott. 1858.— Reitidence,  Odesss,  Del. 

Matthew  Simpson ....  1868.— Residence,  Philsdelphia. 

Osmon  C.  Baker. 1858.— Died  In  Concord,  N.  H.,  Dec 

80, 1871,  aged  68. 

Edward  R.  Ames 1808.- Residence,  Baltimore. 

Francis  Bums. 1868.— Miss.  Bp.  to  Liberia :  died  in 

Baltimore,  April  18, 1863. 
Davis  W.Clark. 1864.— Died  in  Cincinnati,  May  23, 

1871,  aged  59. 
Edward  Thomson....  1864.— Died  In  Wheeling.  W.  Va., 

March  28, 1870,  aged  60. 
Calvin  Kingsley 1861— Died  in  Beirftt,  Syria,  April 

6, 1870,  aged  67. 

John  W.  Roberts 1866.— Ret^idence,  Monrovia,  Africa. 

Thomas  Bowman . . .  .1878.— Residence,  St.  Louis. 

William  L.  Harris 1872.— Residence,  Chicago. 

Randolph  S.  Foster  ..1878.— Residence,  Cincinnati. 

Isaac  W.Wiley 1878.— Reridence,  Boston. 

Stephen  M.  Merrill...  1S78.— Residence,  St  Paul. 
Edward  G.  Andrews..1872.— Residence,  Dee  Moines,  Iowa. 

Gilbert  Haven 1878.— Residence,  Atlanta,  Oa. 

Jesse  T.  Peck 1872.— Residence,  San  Francisco. 

y.  Statistics. — There  are  in  the  denomination  76  An- 
nual Conferences,  whose  statistics  show  in  1872  10,242 
travelling  preachers,  11,964  local  preachers,  1,458,441 
members  and  probationers,  17,471  Sunday-schools,  with 
1,278,559  scholars  and  198,691  officera  and  teachers,  and 
14,008  churches  and  4484  parsonages,  valued  together 
at  $8,575,877.  The  baptisms  for  the  year  were  53,459 
children  and  61,311  adulta.  The  benevolent  contribu- 
tions for  the  year  were,  for  the  Missionary  Society, 
#671,000  21;  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Societv, 
$18,755  34;  Church  Extension  Society,  $94,572  6S; 
Tract  Society,  $21,585  67;  Sunday-school  Union, 
$22,674 15;  American  Bible  Society,  $42,528  85;  Freed- 
man's  Aid  Society,  $12,048  97;  Education,  $6,660  42; 
and  for  necessitous  ministers,  $150,140  62— makinf;  an 
aggregate  of  $1,089,966  86.  See  Methodism.  (D.A.W.) 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Canada. 
The  first  Canadian  Methodist  Society,  as  nearly  as 
can  be  ascertained,  was  formed  in  the  township  of  Au- 
gusta, in  Upper  Canada  (now  Ontario),  in  1778.  Ita 
first  members  were  some  of  the  parties  who  had  consti- 
tuted the  first  Methodist  Society  in  New  York. 
Mktiioi>i8t  Episcopal  Church.     Prominent 
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were  those  of  Paul  and  Barbara  Heck,  their  three  sons, 
John,  Jacob,  and  Samuel;  John  and  Catharine  Law- 
rence—Mn.  Lawrence  bad  been  the  widow  of  Philip 
fimtniry;  and  Samuel  Embury,  a  son  of  Philip  Embury. 
Besides  diese,  it  was  joined  by  such  others  of  the  scat^ 
tered  settlers  of  Augusta  as  wished  to  unite  with  them 
in  Christian  fellowship.  Samuel  Embury  was  the  class- 
leader.  About  two  years  after  the  organization  of  this 
society,  viz.  in  17^,  Mr.  Tuffey,  a  Methodist  local 
prescber  from  England,  then  connected  with  a  r^^ent 
fiUtiooed  at  Quebec,  preached  to  his  comrades  and  to 
the  towns-people;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  at- 
tempted to  form  any  regular  class. 

Methodism  was  introduced  into  the  country  about 
5isgan  and  westward  by  the  Rev.  George  Neal,  who 
was  bom  in  Pennsylvania  Feb.  28, 1751.  He  was  oon- 
Terted  under  the  ministry  of  the  Kev.  Hope  HulL  Mr. 
Nesl  became  a  local  preacher,  and  went  into  Canada  in 
1786.  He  settled  in  the  Niagara  District,  taught  school 
daring  the  week,  and  preached  to  the  people  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  frequently  on  week-day  evenings.  Fol- 
Jonring  the  illustrious  examples  of  Nelson,  in  England, 
T^HUaooa,  in  Ireland,  and  Embury,  in  New  York,  Neal 
collected  together  those  who  had  been  converted  through 
his  instrumentality,  and  formed  a  society  in  the  town- 
ship of  Stamford  in  1790,  appointing  Christian  Warner 
the  class-leader,  an  office  which  he  continued  to  fill  until 
bis  death,  March  21, 1833.  This  class,  collected  with- 
out the  intervention  of  any  travelling  preacher,  as  was 
also  the  above  class  in  Augusta,  embraced  among  its 
fflemben  a  number  who  afterwards  distinguished  them- 
selves as  pillars  in  the  Church  of  God  {tiigt.  of  the  M, 
£.  Church  in  Canada,  p.  34).  The  ministrations  of  Mr. 
"Seal  were  approved  by  his  brethren  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  and  he  was  therefore  ordained  dea- 
con by  bi^iop  Asbury  July  28, 1810,  at  the  Annual  Con- 
ference held  that  vear  at  Lyons,  in  the  State  of  New 
York. 

The  Rev.  William  Losee  was  the  first  itinerant  Meth- 
odist preacher  on  Canadian  soiL  In  1789  or  the  be- 
ginning of  1790  he  was  visiting  some  of  his  friends  and 
relatives  near  Kingston,  Upper  Canada.  Being  zealous 
in  the  Master's  work,  he  improved  his  visit  by  preach- 
ing whenever  opportunity  offered.  The  people  heard 
him  gladly,  and,  having  been  edified  by  his  labors,  they 
sent  a  petition  to  the  New  York  Conference,  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  requesting  that  body  to  send  Losee 
among  them,  and  he  was  appointed.  The  first  class 
was  ocganized  Feb.  20, 1791 ;  the  second  March  2  of 
the  same  year — the  very  day  on  which  John  Wesley 
died.  From  this  year  the  Methodist  societies  and  con- 
pegations  were  regularly  supplied  with  missionaries 
from  the  Church  in  the  United  States.  The  ministers 
in  what  was  then  a  wilderness  endured  great  privations, 
aiui  enoomitered  formidable  dangers ;  but  they  were  in- 
defatigable in  their  labors,  through  sseal  for  God  and  for 
the  salvation  of  the  people. 

Early  Methodism  in  Canada,  as  well  as  in  Europe 
and  the  United  States,  had  to  contend  with  great  oppo- 
-iiion.  Its  most  formidable  foes  were  those  who  were 
tletermined  upon  the  aggrandizement  and  dominancy 
of  what  they  called  the  Establbhed  Church,  although 
no  mch  thin^  a»  a  Church  establishment  had  been  con- 
Hitated  in  those  provinces  by  legal  enactment.  These 
wuold-be  adherents  of  the  Church  of  England  were  vio- 
lAU  in  their  hostility  to  Methodism,  as  were  also  the 
memben  of  some  other  Protestant  churches,  to  say  noth- 
ing about  the  Roman  Catholics.  An  instance  of  the  in- 
tiilerant  spirit  manifested  towards  the  early  Methodist 
[•Teachers  is  presented  by  the  following  facts.  In  1788 
Hr.  James  M*Carty,  an  adherent  of  BCr.  Whitefield,  went 
fjnom  the  United  States  and  settled  in  Eamestown,  near 
the  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Quints.  Feeling  it  to  be  his  duty 
to  pieach  the  CSospel  to  his  neighbors,  he  collected  them 
together  in  their  little  log-cabins,  and  dispensed  to  them 
the  Wont  of  Life.  He  was  interfered  with  by  parties 
from  Kingston,  who,  clothed  with  a  little  brief  author- 


ity, caused  him  to  be  dragged  from  the  place  of  worship, 
from  his  peaceful  and  happy  home,  and  from  the  bosom 
of  his  family.  They  cast  him  into  prison,  and,  after 
giving  him  some  sort  of  a  trial,  sentenced  him  to  ban- 
ishment from  the  country.  He  was  taken  away  from 
Kingston  by  his  persecutors,  and  his  family  saw  his 
face  no  more.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  murdered. 
Mr.  Neal  was  likewise  ordered  to  leave  the  country; 
but  the  hand  of  God  interposed,  and  finally  he  was  al- 
lowed to  remain,  and  to  continue  his  Christian  labors. 
The  spirit  of  intolerance  continued  for  many  years, 
though,  as  time  advanced,  it  manifested  itself  in  some- 
what less  violent  forms.  Lawsuits  were  entered  against 
some  of  the  early  preachers  for  celebrating  marriage  be- 
tween the  members  of  their  own  congregations,  and 
they  were  ordered  into  exile  on  this  account.  But  none 
of  these  things  moved  the  devoted  men  who  were  sent 
by  bishop  Asbury  and  the  New  York  and  Genesee  con- 
ferences. Steady  to  their  purpose,  namely,  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  cause  of  Christ,  their  watchword  was 
"Onward!"  At  the  commencement  of  this  century, 
about  ten  years  aflter  Mr.  Losee  first  entered  Canada,  the 
work  stood  as  follows :  1  district,  4  circuits,  7  preachers, 
and  936  memberai 

During  the  next  decade  the  increase  in  Church  mem- 
bership was  still  more  encouraging.  The  privations  of 
the  preachers  were  nearly  the  same,  and  their  labors,  if 
possible,  still  more  arduous,  because  they  had  to  extend 
their  work  yet  further  into  the  forest.  They  had  to 
ford  dangerous  streams,  plod  through  deep  swamps,  and 
often  camp  out  during  the  night  in  the  dreary  woods, 
with  their  saddle-bags  for  a  pillow,  the  canopy  of  heaven 
and  the  foliage  of  the  trees  for  covering,  the  faithful 
horse  standing  sentinel  near  his  master,  suffering  with 
him  from  oold  and  hunger.  Many  a  long  and  dismal 
night  was  thus  spent  by  these  self-sacrificing  men, 
sometimes  aroused  from  their  brief  repose  by  the  screech- 
ing of  owls,  the  howling  of  wolves,  or  the  war-whoop 
of  the  savage.  But  the  great  desire  of  their  hearts  was 
realized — the  success  of  the  Gospel  cause.  In  1810 
there  were  2  districts,  15  circuits,  19  preachers,  and  2795 
members.  The  Upper  Canada  district  was  placed  under 
the  direction  of  the  Genesee  Annual  Conference  in  1810, 
and  the  Lower  Canada  district  in  1811. 

Great  success  attended  the  preaching  of  the  Word, 
and  the  connection  continued  to  prosper  until  the  occur- 
rence of  the  unhappy  War  of  1812.  Several  of  the 
preachers  appointed  to  Canadian  circuits  were  prevented 
from  entering  upon  their  charges  because  the  Canadian 
government  had  issued  a  proclamation  ordering  all 
Americans  to  leave  the  country  before  the  3d  of  July. 
A  few  of  the  preachers  idready  resident  determined  to 
risk  the  danger  of  remaining ;  others  were  British-bom 
subjects,  and  these,  with  the  assistance  of  local  preach- 
ers, supplied  the  work.  During  the  unhappy  conflict, 
the  societies  sustained  great  loss,  as  will  appear  from  the 
statistics  of  the  Church  at  the  Genesee  Conference  of 
1815,  which  was  held  shortly  after  peace  was  declared. 
The  Canada  work  was  reported  at  that  Conference  as 
follows:  2  districts,  9  circuits,  14  preachers,  and  1765 
members — a  decrease  since  1810  of  1030  members.  The 
war-cloud  having  passed  over,  and  the  sunshine  of  peace 
once  more  shedding  its  benign  rays  upon  both  countries, 
the  Genesee  Conference  resumed  its  care  of  the  Canadian 
Church.  Bat,  though  the  two  nations  continued  at 
peace,  the  Methodist  societies  were  doomed  to  be  agita- 
ted and  divided  by  men  sent  out  by  the  English  Meth- 
odists as  missionaries.  The  bitterness  and  heartburn- 
ings which  were  produced  by  the  rivalry  that  ensued 
retarded  to  some  extent  the  advancement  of  the  cause 
in  certain  localities;  but  in  the  greater  part  of  their 
field  the  American  Methodists  steadily  increased  in 
numbers,  influence,  and  spirituality. 

The  year  1817  was  distinguished  for  the  most  re- 
markable revival  influence  that  had  yet  been  witnessed 
in  Canada.  The  Genesee  Annual  Conference  that  year 
was  held  in  Elizabethtown,  Upper  Canada,  commencing 
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Jane  21,  bishop  George  presiding.  An  Annual  Confer' 
ence  was  a  new  thing  in  Canada,  and  therefore  great 
crowds  of  people  attended  the  ministry  of  the  Word, 
especiaUy-  on  the  Sabbath.  The  number  of  preachers 
present  was  large,  and  all  were  anxious  to  build  up  the 
walls  of  Zion.  Religious  services  commenced  at  eight 
o^dock  on  Sabbath  morning,  and  the  Lord  manifested 
himself  with  power.  Blany  were  seeking  redemption 
before  the  hour  had  arrived  at  which  the  bishop  was  to 
preach,  so  that  when  he  entered  the  house  the  congre- 
gation was  aglow  with  the  fire  of  divine  love.  Hun- 
dreds were  present.  The  bishop  preached  one  of  his 
most  aUe  and  impressive  sermons,  and  the  discourse  had 
a  powerful  effect  upon  his  hearers.  The  services  con- 
tinued all  day  with  but  little  intermission,  and  it  was 
not  until  late  in  the  evening  that  the  people  dispersed. 
It  is  believed  that  more  th«i  one  hundred  souls  were 
brought  to  Christ  at  this  Conference.  But  the  work  of 
reformation  did  not  end  there.  The  preachers  went 
firom  the  Conference  refreshed  and  strengthened,  preach- 
ing with  great  effect  Christ,  the  power  of  God,  and  the 
wisdom  of  God.  On  all  the  circuits  the  Word  prevailed 
mightily,  sinners  were  converted,  and  believers  quick- 
ened. For  more  than  three  years  there  were  constant 
additions  to  the  Church  throughout  the  Canadian  work ; 
and  in  some  instances  the  revival  influence  extended  to 
the  border  cinndts  in  the  United  States.  In  1820  the 
Genesee  Conference  was  again  held  in  Canada.  The 
church  in  which  it  assembled  was  at  the  west  end  of 
"  Lundy's  Lane,"  near  the  spot  where  six  years  previous- 
ly the  British  and  American  soldiers  had  met  in  deadly 
conflict.  How  great  the  change  now.  Americans  and 
Canadians,  actuated  by  the  love  of  Christ,  united  har- 
moniously in  council  and  effort  to  build  up  the  walls  of 
Zion,  and  rejoiced  together  in  the  triumphs  of  the  Gos- 
pel of  peace.  There  were  about  one  hundred  preachers 
present  at  the  Conference.  Bishop  George  presided,  still 
exerting  the  same  holy  influence  upon  preachers  and 
people  as  in  1817.  Thirty  preachers  were  ordained  at 
this  Conference.  Some  of  this  number  were  local 
preachers  residing  in  Canada.  The  state  of  the  work 
in  1820  was  2  districts,  17  circuits,  28  preachers,  47  local 
preachers,  65  exhorters,  and  5557  members. 

In  the  same  year  a  settlement  was  effected  between 
the  Greneral  Conference  and  the  English  Conference,  by 
which  it  was  agreed  that  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  should  withdraw  its  ministers  from  Lower  Can- 
ada, and  give  up  that  province,  with  all  its  Church  prop- 
erty therein,  to  the  management  of  the  English  Con- 
ference ;  and  that  the  English  Conference  should  in  like 
manner  withdraw  its  missionaries  from  Upper  Canada, 
and  give  up  that  province,  with  all  its  Church  property 
therein,  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (comp.  His^ 
lory  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Canada^  p. 
127-154).  The  rival  interest  having  been  withdrawn 
from  Upper  Canada — with  the  exception  of  Kingston, 
where  the  English  Conference  continued  to  keep  one 
of  its  missionaries — the  societies  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  once  more  in  the  enjoyment  of  peace,  soon 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  recent  agitations,  and 
were  greatly  prospered  in  spiritual  things.  So  rapidly 
had  the  work  extended,  that  in  1824  the  General  Con- 
ference held  in  Baltimore  consented  to  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Annual  Conference  for  Canada. 

The  Canada  Conference  was  organized  at  Hallowell, 
Upper  Canada,  August  25, 1824.  Bishops  George  and 
Hedding  were  present,  and  presided  in  turn.  The  preach- 
ers numbered,  including  the  two  bishops  and  those  on 
trial,  thirty-three  persons.  This  was  a  small  number 
compared  with  the  numbers  who  met  at  Elizabethtown 
in  1817,  or  at  Lundy's  Lane  in  1820.  For  four  years 
longer  the  bishops  went  into  Canada  and  presided  at 
the  sessions  of  the  Canada  Conference^  appointing  the 
preachers  to  the  several  charges,  both  preachers  and  so- 
cieties cheerfully  accepting  such  appointments.  The 
work  continued  to  extend  and  prosper,  and  Methodism 
was  fast  becoming  a  power  in  the  land.     But  the  good 


it  was  accomplishing  among  the  people,  instead  of  re- 
moving the  prejudices  of  its  opponents,  only  tended  to 
infuse  fear  of  its  great  and  growing  influence  amon^ 
the  advocates  of  a  State  Church.  Among  the  Method- 
ists, also,  there  were  some  who  advocated  the  indepen- 
dent establishment  of  the  Canadian  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  secure  to  the  Ca- 
nadian Methodists  greater  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
Prominent  among  these  was  the  Rev.  H.  Ryan,  who  had 
been  agitating  for  a  separation  of  the  societies  in  Can- 
ada from  the  parent  Church  in  the  United  States  since 
1820.  The  scheme  was  presented  to  the  people  on  na- 
tional and  patriotic  grounds,  and  the  Greneral  Oonference 
was  memorialized  on  the  subject,  and  at  its  sessioD  held 
at  Pittsburgh,  May,  1828,  the  request  was  granted.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Canadian  Methodists  were  on  October  2, 
1828,  organized  into  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of 
Canada.  In  1828  there  were  8  districts,  48  travelling 
preachers,  7  superannuated  preachers,  and  82  circuits, 
with  a  membership  of  9678.  The  increase  for  the  year 
was  1083. 

From  1828  mitil  1832  the  infant  Church  in  Canada 
had  unprecedented  success,  considering  the  opposition  it 
met  with  from  the  Rev.  H.  Ryan  and  his  followers,  who 
separated  themselves  from  the  connection  in  1829,  and 
organized  another  body.  The  provisional  government 
was  quite  as  hostile  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
in  Canada  after  1828  as  it  had  been  before  its  separation 
from  the  parent  body.  Parliament  vindicated  the  rights 
of  the  preachers  and  Church,  but  the  executive  was  not 
only  confederated  with  the  Church  and  State  party  in 
the  country  to  cripple  the  energies  of  the  original  Meth- 
odists of  the  province,  but  was  intriguing  with  the  Eng- 
glish  Weslejran  Missionary  Committee  to  induce  that 
body — in  violation  of  the  settlement  of  1820 — to  send 
their  agents  again  into  the  country  to  form  rival  socie- 
ties, large  sums  of  money  from  the  public  revenue  being 
promised  if  these  missionaries  would  come.  The  scheme 
of  the  executive  was  successful,  and  Dr.  Alder  was  sent 
out  by  the  Missionary  Committee  to  commence  opera- 
tions in  Upper  Canada  in  1832.  It  was  to  avoid  a  col- 
lision with  these  agents  of  the  English  Conference,  and 
also  in  evident  anticipation  of  large  financial  supplies, 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  preachers  consented  to 
revolutionize  the  newly-organized  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  Canada,  and  to  become  a  mere  dependency 
of  the  English  Conference. 

This  unconstitutional  movement  was  resisted  by  some 
of  the  preachers,  and  by  hundreds  of  the  members. 
Despite  remonstrance,  however,  the  Canada  Conference 
consummated  its  union  with  the  English  body,  taking 
with  it  most  of  the  Church  property,  nearly  all  the 
preachers,  and  the  principal  part  of  the  membership. 
Some  of  the  former,  and  hundreds  of  the  latter,  disap- 
proving of  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference,  yet  Mib- 
mitted  from  hopelessness  of  successful  resistance.     A 
respectable  minority  protested  against  the  action  of 
the  Conference,  maintaining  that  the  discipline  of  the 
Church  did  not  vest  in  the  Conference  the  powers  as- 
sumed by  it  in  that  action,  and  that  therefore  the  ac- 
tion was  null  and  void.     They  also  maintained  that  if 
the  General  Conference  had  possessed  the  powers  it 
claimed,  its  action  was  nevertheless  null  and  void,  be- 
cause persons  were  allowed  to  take  part- in  its  proceed- 
ings who,  according  to  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  were 
not  members  of  the  General  Conference.     The  protes- 
tants  further  claimed  that,  having  joined  an  Epiacopal 
Church,  they  could  not  without  their  own  ocxisent  be 
made  members  of  a  non-Episcopal  Church;  neither 
could  they,  without  fault  of  their  own,  be  deprived  of 
their  membership  in  the  Church  they  had  joined ;  tKat 
they  therefore  were  still  members  of  the  Methodist  Kpls- 
copal  Church  in  Canada,  and  that  said  Church  remained 
in  its  constitution  and  government  intact — the  action 
of  the  Conference  amounting  to  nothing  more  than  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Conference  and  those  who  followed  ix 
from  the  Church. 
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Those  pieachen,  travelling  and  local,  who  continued 
to  adhere  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  therefore 
exerted  themselves  to  collect  together  the  scattered 
remnants  remaining  faithful  to  the  old  Church.  The 
winter  of  1838-84  was  spent  in  this  particular  work — no 
easy  task,  because  of  the  extent  of  country  which  had  to 
be  traversed ;  but  the  few  preachers  who  adhered  to  the 
original  Church  organization  were  indefatigable  in  their 
efforts  to  rebuild  the  broken-down  walls  of  their  beloved 
ZioD.  The  Conference  assembled  at  Yonge  Street  in 
June,  1834,  when  it  was  ascertained  that  only  fourteen 
preachers  oould  be  calculated  upon  who  were  prepared 
to  uke  work  the  ensuing  year;  with  a  membership  of 
1  lOO-na  decrease  during  eight  months  of  18,899.  These 
statistics,  however,  did  not  represent  the  true  status  of 
the  Church,  for  many  more  of  the  people  returned  to 
the  old  fold  as  soon  as  they  found  that  there  was  snfB- 
cient  vitality  left  in  it  to  reconstruct  and  cany  on  the 
vork  of  Giod  in  the  land.  Ten  years  after  the  disrup- 
tion of  1833,  viz.  in  1848,  there  were  seventy  effective 
ministers  and  preachers  supplying  circuits  and  stations 
in  Upper  Canada,  besides  superannuated  and  supernume- 
rary preachers,  and  a  goodly  staff  of  local  preachers,  who 
were  doing  efficient  service  in  the  Master's  vineyard. 
The  membership  had  increased  to  8880,  and  there  had 
been  a  correq;)onding  increase  of  Church  property.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  at  the  union  in  1833  the 
Church  had  lost  almost  all  its  connectional  property, 
and  this  made  the  subsequent  increase  the  more  marked. 
In  Janaary,  1845,  the  Canada  Christian  Advocate,  a 
weekly  paper,  was  established  to  supply  the  place  in 
Church  literature  formerly  occupied  by  the  Chriatian 
Guardian,  This  medium  of  communication  drew  the 
societies  and  preachers  more  closely  together,  and  ena- 
bled all  better  to  understand  the  true  position  of  the 
Church,  and  the  work  accomplished  through  its  agency. 
It  is  still  the  weekly  official  paper. 

The  connection  has  now  a  book-room  and  publishing- 
house,  located  in  the  thriving  and  beautiful  city  of 
Hamilton,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario.  The  class  of 
poblications  and  papers  sent  out  from  it  very  greatly 
bene6ta  the  Church,  and  assists  in  advancing  the  cause 
of  Christ  through  the  country  generally. 

There  are'  two  colleges  under  the  direction  and  con- 
trol of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Canada,  viz. 
Albert  College,  vested  with  university  powers,  and  Alex- 
andra College,  for  the  education  of  young  ladies.  These 
educational  establishments  are  located  in  Belleville,  in  a 
healthy  situation,  surrounded  by  pleasing  scenery,  and 
in  full  view  of  the  pure  and  placid  waters  of  the  Bay  of 
Qainte,  about  fifty  miles  west  from-  Kingston.  Under 
the  able  management  of  the  president,  Rev.  A.  Carman, 
M.A^  these  instittttions  are  prospering,  and  are  exerdng 
ao  influence  for  good  in  the  country. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Canada  is  com- 
posed of  three  Annual  Conferences,  with  a  delegated 
iieneral  Conference  which  meets  every  fourth  year,  and 
has  the  same  legislative  powers  as  the  parent  body  in 
the  United  States.  The  present  position  of  the  Church, 
therefore,  is :  One  General  Conference,  three  Annual  Con- 
fereDoes — Niagara,  Ontario,  and  Bay  of  Quinte — ten  ex- 
tensive districts,  145  circuits  and  stations,  228  travelling 
preachers,  225  local  preachers,  21,818  members,  with 
Church  property  amounting  to  $2,149^776.  Great  at- 
tention is  given  to  the  Sabbath-school  work.  As  nearly 
as  can  be  estimated,  from  reports  at  hand,  there  are  not 
far  from  30,000  children  in  the  Sunday-schools. 

The  polity  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Can- 
ada is  like  that  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  States:  the  bishop  taking  the  general  oversight 
uf  the  connection,  presiding  at  the  Conferences,  and  pro- 
ceeding in  almost  every  respect  in  a  similar  manner  to 
'that  of  the  bishops  of  the  parent  body.  The  late  incum- 
bent of  the  bishopric,  the  Rev.  J.  Richardson,  D.D.,York- 
viUe,  Ontario,  died  in  1874.  See  Webster,  Hist,  M,  Epit. 
CL,  Ccmada ;  Meth,  Qu,  Rev,  1863,  Jan.  p.  169  sq. ;  1868, 
Apr.  p.  204 ;  1868,  Apr.  p.  264 ;  187 1,  Jan.  p.  173.    (T.  W.)  I 


Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. — 
I.  Earkf  History, — In  the  year  1766  Philip  Embury  and 
Captain  Thomas  Webb,  Methodist  local  preachers,  be- 
gan to  preach  in  New  York,  and  in  the  same  year  Rob- 
ert Strawbridge,  also  a  local  preacher,  in  Maryland.  In 
1769  Richard  Boardman  and  Joseph  Pilmoor  were  sent 
over  to  America  as  missionaries  by  the  Rev.  John  Wes- 
ley;  and  they  were  followed  in  1771  by  Francis  Asbury 
and  Itichard  Wright  In  1772  Asbury  was  made  gen- 
eral assistant,  that  is,  superintendent,  under  Wesley,  of 
the  Methodist  societies  in  America.  They  were  all  con- 
nected with  the  Colonial  Church  of  England,  until  that 
Church  was  disbanded  after  the  Revolution.  As  they 
had  no  ordained  ministers,  and  the  English  bishops 
would  not  ordain  any  for  them,  though  importuned  to 
do  so  by  Wesley,  he  undertook  to  ordain  some  for  them 
himself,  and  to  organize  his  societies  into  a  regular 
Episcopal  Church,  to  take  the  place,  so  far  as  the  Meth- 
odists were  concerned,  of  the  old  Colonial  Church.  The 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  America,  as  it  was  styled, 
was  organized  in  1784.  The  Rev.  John  Wesley,  M.A., 
consecrated  the  Rev.  Thomas  Coke,  LL.D.,  who  was,  like 
himself,  a  presbyter  of  the  Church  of  England,  to  the 
office  of  superintendent,  or  bishop,  of  the  new  oi^aniza- 
tion — other  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  assists 
ing  in  the  consecration.  Richard  Whatcoat  and  Thom- 
as Yasey  were  at  the  same  time  ordained  elders,  or 
presbjrters,  for  the  American  Church.  Conferences  of 
the  preachers  had  been  held  annually  from  the  year 
1773 ;  but  now  a  special  Conference  was  convened  in  Bal- 
timore, and  bishop  Coke  consecrated  Francis  Asbury  as 
bishop,  and  several  elders  and  deacons  were  ordained 
at  the  same  time.  The  Conference  gave  its  suiSrage  to 
all  these  appointmentSt  Wesley  and  his  associates  pro- 
ceeded upon  the  true  principle  that  the  Episcopacy  is 
derived  from  the  Prestrjrtery  of  the  Chtvch,  so  far  as  it 
differs  from  the  latter — in  this  respect  reverting  to  the 
ancient  regimen  which  recognised  the  bishop  as  primus 
inter  pares.  Certain  functions  of  government  are  ordi- 
narily restricted  to  the  Episcopacy  to  prevent  schism 
and  confusion,  but  with  no  idea  of  a  jtis  divinum — as  if 
bishops  were,  by  God*s  ordinance,  a  third  order  in  the 
ministry,  and  that  there  can  be  no  Church  without  one 
of  them.  Thus  the  American  Methodists  became  truly 
Episcopal,  without  any  tincture  of  either  Romish,  Ori- 
ental, or  Anglican  prelacy — ^tbat,  indeed,  being  preclud- 
ed by  the  repudiation  of  the  dogma  of  uninterrupted 
apostolical  succession.  The  Church  being  thus  organ- 
ized with  a  Lituj^  and  Confession  of  Faith,  judiciously 
abridged  by  Mr.  Wesley  from  the  Prayer-book  and 
Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  a 
Discipline  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  the  parent 
Wesleyan  body  in  England,  went  forward  with  aston- 
ishing success,  extending  all  over  the  territory  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  As  the  exigencies  required, 
new  bishops  were  consecrated,  and  various  modifications 
took  place  in  the  discipline  of  the  Church.  In  1792  it 
wtt  ordered  that  all  the  travelling  preachers  in  full  con- 
nection should  attend  the  Generid  Conference ;  in  1800 
this  was  restricted  to  all  who  had  travelled  four  years ; 
in  1804  this  was  explained  to  mean  **from  the  time 
they  were  received  on  trial  by  an  Annual  Conference." 
But  as  their  number  multiplied,  a  delegated  General 
Conference  was  organized  to  meet  quadrennially— the 
first  meeting  being  in  1812.  The  ratio  of  representation 
was  one  delegate  to  every  five  travelling  preachers  in 
full  connection.  This  ratio  has  been  repeatedly  altered, 
in  view  of  the  constant  increase  of  the  Annual  Confer- 
ences. The  General  Conference  was  bound  by  the  fol- 
lowing restrictive  rules :  "  The  General  Conference  shall 
have  full  powers  to  make  rules  and  regulations  for  our 
Church,  under  the  following  limitations  and  restric- 
tions, immely:  1.  The  General  Conference  shall  not  re- 
voke, alter,  or  change  our  articles  of  religion,  nor  estab- 
lish any  new  standards  or  rules  of  doctrine  contrary  to 
our  present  existing  and  established  standards  of  doc- 
trine.   2.  They  shall  not  allow  of  more  than  one  repre- 
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sentative  for  every  five  members  of  the  Annual  Con- 
ference, nor  allow  of  a  leas  number  tban  one  for  every 
leven.  3.  They  shall  not  change  or  alter  any  part  or 
rule  of  our  government,  so  as  to  do  away  Episcopacy,  or 
destroy  the  plan  of  our  general  superintendency.  4. 
They  shall  not  revoke  or  change  the  General  Rides  of 
the  United  Societies.  6.  They  shall  not  do  away  the 
privileges  of  our  ministers  or  preachers  of  trial  by  a  com- 
mittee, and  of  an  appeal;  neither  shall  they  do  away 
the  privileges  of  our  members  of  trial  before  the  society, 
or  by  a  committee,  and  of  an  appeal  6.  They  shall  not 
appropriate  the  produce  of  the  Book  Concern,  nor  of 
the  Chartered  Fund,  to  any  purpose  other  than  for  the 
benefit  of  the  travelling,  supernumerary,  superannuated, 
and  worn-out  preachers,  their  wives,  widows,  and  chil- 
dren. Provided,  nevertheless,  that  upon  the  joint  rec- 
ommendation of  all  the  Annual  Conferences,  then  a  ma- 
jority of  two  thirds  of  the  General  Conference  succeed- 
ing shall  sufiice  to  alter  any  of  the  above  restrictions." 
In  1832  the  proviso  was  changed  thus :  "Provided,  nev- 
ertheless, that  upon  the  concurrent  recommendation  of 
three  fourths  of  all  the  members  of  the  several  Annual 
Conferences  who  shall  be  present  and  vote  on  such  rec- 
ommendation, then  a  majority  of  two  thirds  of  the 
General  Conference  succeeding  shall  sufllce  to  alter  any 
of  the  above  restrictions  excepting  the  first  article;  and 
also,  whenever  such  alteration  or  alterations  shall  have 
been  first  recommended  by  two  thirds  of  the  General 
Conference,  so  soon  as  three  fourths  of  the  members  of 
all  the  Annual  Conferences  shall  have  concurred  as  afore- 
said, such  alteration  or  alterations  shaU  take  effect." 

II.  The  Slavery  Question, — From  the  beginning  the 
American  Methodists  legislated  on  the  subject  of  negro 
slavery — at  first  (1760)  advbing  the  members  holding 
slaves  to  emancipate  them;  then  (1783)  warning  local 
preachers  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  suspend  them  if 
they  did  not  in  one  year  emancipate  their  slaves,  if  they 
held  them  "  contrary  to  the  laws  which  authorize  their 
freedom  in  any  of  the  United  States;"  then  (1784)  or- 
dering that  those  who  bought  negroes  to  hold  them  as 
slaves,  being  previously  warned,  should  be  expelled; 
and  forbidding  them  to  sell  them  on  any  consideration ; 
and  suspending  the  local  preachers  in  Maryland,  Dela- 
ware, Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey  who  refused  to 
emancipate  them,  but  ^  trying  those  in  Virginia  another 
year."  All  th»  was  before  the  Church  was  organized. 
At  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  Church,  the  fol- 
lowing rules  were  adopted : 

'*  (^tetL  41.  Are  there  any  directions  to  be  given  con- 
cerning the  negroes?  Ann,  Let  every  preacher,  as  often 
as  possible,  meet  them  in  cIass  ;  nnd  let  the  assistant  «!• 
ways  appoint  a  pn>per  white  person  as  their  leader.  Let 
the  assistants  also  make  a  regular  return  to  the  Confer- 
ence of  the  number  of  negroes  in  society  in  their  respec- 
tive circuits. 

"QiieM^  4S.  What  methods  can  we  take  to  extirpate 
Blavenr  f  Ant.  We  are  deeply  conscious  of  the  Impropri- 
ety of  making  new  terms  of  communion  for  a  religions 
society  alreac^  established,  excepting  on  the  most  press- 
ing occasltin ;  and  such  we  esteem  the  practice  of  holding 
our  fellow-creatures  in  slavery.  We  view  It  as  contrary 
to  the  golden  law  of  God,  on  which  hang  all  the  law  and 
the  prophets,  and  the  inalienable  rights  of  mankind,  as 
well  as  every  principle  of  the  Revolution,  to  bold  In  the 
deepest  debasement,  in  a  more  abiect  slavery  than  Is  per- 
haps to  be  fonnd  in  any  part  of  the  world  except  Amer- 
ica, so  many  souls  that  are  all  capable  of  the  image  of 
God.  We  therefore  think  it  our  most  bouuden  duty  to 
take  immediately  some  effectual  method  to  extirpate  this 
abomlnatitm  from  amoue  us ;  and  for  that  purpose  we  add 
the  following  to  the  rnles  of  our  society,  viz. :  1.  Every 
member  of  onr  society  who  has  slaves  in  his  possession 
shall,  within  twelve  months  after  notice  given  to  him  by 
the  assistant  Ovhich  notice  the  assistants  are  required  im- 
mediately, and  without  any  delay,  to  give  in  their  respec- 
tive circuits),  legally  execute  and  record  an  instmmeut 
whereby  he  emancipates  and  sets  free  every  slave  hi  his 

f>os»essioii  who  is  between  the  ages  of  forty  and  forty-five 
mniediately,  or  at  flirthest  when  they  arrive  at  the  age 
of  forty-five ;  and  every  slave  who  is  between  the  ages 
of  twenty-five  and  forty  immediately,  or  at  ftirtbest  at 
the  expiration  of  five  years  from  the  date  of  the  said  In- 
stmment ;  and  every  slave  who  is  between  the  ages  of 
twenty  nnd  twenty-five  immediately,  or  at  fhrthest  when 
they  arrive  at  the  age  of  thirty ;  aiid  every  slave  imder 


the  age  of  twenty,  as  soon  as  they  arrive  at  the  age  of 
twenty-tlve,  at  farthest;  and  every  iu&nt  burn  In  slavery 
after  the  above-mentioned  rules  are  complied  with, imme- 
diately on  its  birth.  2.  Every  assistant  shall  keep  a  jour- 
nal. In  which  he  shall  regularly  minute  down  the  names 
ana  ages  of  all  the  slaves  belonging  to  all  the  masters  in 
his  respective  circuit,  and  also  the  date  of  every  instru- 
ment executed  and  recorded  for  the  mannmlsslou  of  the 
slaves,  with  the  name  of  the  court,  book,  and  fuHo  iu 
which  the  said  instruments  respectively  shall  have  been 
recorded ;  which  Journal  shall  be  banded  down  iu  each  cir- 
cuit to  the  succeeding  assistants.  3.  In  consideration  that 
these  rules  form  a  new  term  of  communion,  every  person 
concerned,  who  will  not  comply  with  them,  shall  have  lib- 
erty quietly  to  withdraw  himself  from  onr  society  within 
the  twelve  months  succeeding  the  notice  given  as  afore- 
said r  otherwise  the  assistant  shall  exclude  him  tn  the  so- 
ciety. 4.  No  person  so  voluntarily  withdrawn,  or  so  ex- 
cluded, shall  ever  partake  of  the  Supper  of  the  Lord  with 
the  Methodists  till  he  complies  with  the  above  requisi- 
tions. 6.  No  person  holding  slaves  shall,  in  ftatnre,  be  ad- 
mitted into  society  or  to  uie  Lord's  Supper  till  he  pre- 
viously complies  with  these  rules  concerning  ^avery. 
N.B.— These  rules  are  to  affect  the  members  or  our  socl- 
es no  further  than  as  they  are  consistent  with  the  laws 
of  the  states  in  which  they  reside.  And  reajpecting  onr 
brethren  iu  Virffinia  that  are  concerned,  and  after  dne  con- 
sideration of  their  peculiar  circumstances,  we  allow  them 
two  years  flrom  the  notice  given  to  consider  the  expe- 
dience of  compliance  or  non-compliance  with  these  rufesi 
"^lest  43.  What  shall  be  done  with  thoee  who  buy  or 
sell  slaves,  or  give  them  awayf  Ana.  They  are  imme- 
diately to  be  expelled,  unless  they  buy  them  on  pnrpoee 
to  fy-ee  them.*' 

In  1785  these  rules  were  suspended,  as  it  was  thought 
they  ^  would  do  harm,"  though  still  the  destruction  of 
slavery  was  to  be  sought  '*by  all  wLk  and  prudent 
means."  In  1796  the  following  section  was  inserted  in 
the  Discipline : 

"  Qt<e«t.  What  regnlatlons  shall  be  made  for  the  extir- 

Sation  of  the  crying  evil  of  AfHcan  slavery?    Ana.  1.  We 
eclare  that  we  are  more  than  ever  convinced  of  the  great 
evil  of  the  AfHcan  slavery  which  still  exists  in  these  United 
States,  and  do  most  earnestly  recommend  to  the  Yearly 
Conferences,  quarterly  meetings,  and  to  those  who  have 
the  oversight  of  districts  and  circuits,  to  be  exceedingly 
cautious  what  persons  they  admit  to  official  stations  in 
our  Church ;  and  in  tlie  case  of  fkiture  admission  to  olllclal 
stations,  to  require  such  security  of  those  who  hold  slaves 
for  the  emancipation  of  them,  immediately  or  gradnally, 
as  the  laws  or  the  states  respectively,  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  will  admit;  and  we  do  fhlly  antboriae 
all  the  Yearly  Conferences  to  make  whatever  regulations 
they  Judge  proper,  In  the  present  case,  respecting  the  ad- 
misifion  of  persons  to  official  stations  In  our  Church.    2. 
No  slaveholder  shall  be  received  into  society  till  the 
preacher  who  has  the  oversight  of  the  circuit  has  spoken 
to  him  fteely  and  faithfully  on  the  subject  of  slavery.    Sl 
Every  member  of  the  society  who  sells  a  slave  shall  im- 
mediately, after  full  proof,  be  excluded  the  society.    Aad 
if  any  member  of  our  society  purchase  a  slave,  the  euen- 
ing  quarterly  meeting  shall  determine  on  the  number  of 
years  in  which  the  slave  so  purchased  would  work  ont  the 
price  of  his  purchase.    And  the  person  so  pnrchaaing 
shall,  immediately  after  such  determination,  execute  a  le- 
gal instrument  for  the  manumission  of  such  slave  at  the 
expiration  of  the  term  determined  by  the  quarterly  meet- 
ing.   And  in  default  of  his  executing  such  InstmmeDt  «if 
manumission,  or  on  his  refusal  to  submit  his  case  to  the 
Judgment  of  the  quarterly  meetine,  such  member  shall  be 
excluded  the  society.    Provided  olki,  that  in  the  cas^  of  a 
female  slave  it  shall  be  Inserted  in  the  aforesaid  Inatru- 
nient  of  manumission  that  all  her  children  who  shall  be 
born  during  the  years  of  her  servitude  shall  be  IVee  at  tbe 
following  timef .  uiimely :  every  female  child  at  the  age  of 
twenty-oue,  and  every  male  child  at  the  ase  of  twenty- 
five.    A\evertheles8f  if  the  member  of  onr  society  executing 
the  said  instrument  of  manumission  Judge  it  proper,  be 
may  fix  the  times  of  manumission  of  the  children  uf  the 
female  slaves  before  mentioned  at  an  earlier  age  than  that 
which  is  prescribed  above.    4.  Tbe  preacben  and  otber 
members  of  our  society  are  requested  to  condder  the  sob- 
ject  of  negro  slavery  with  deep  attention  till  the  enanlog 
General  Conference ;  and  that  they  Impart  to  the  General 
Conference,  through  the  medium  of  the  Yearly  Cunfer- 
enccs,  or  otherwise,  any  important  thoughts  upon  the  sub- 
ject, that  the  Conference  may  have  fhl flight,  in  order  to 
take  fhrther  steps  towards  the  eradicating  this  enormoos 
evil  f^om  that  part  of  the  Church  of  God  to  which  we  are 
nulled." 

In  1800  the  following  new  paragraphs  were  inserted : 

"  5.  When  any  travelling  preacher  becomes  an  owner  of 
a  slave  or  slaves  by  any  means,  he  shall  forfeit  his  minis- 
terial character  in  onr  Church,  unless  he  execute,  If  It  be 
practicable,  a  legal  emancipation  of  snch  slaves,  conform- 
ably to  the  Ihvi'8  of  the  state  In  which  he  llvet^.  tt.  The 
Auuual  Coafereuces  are  directed  to  draw  up  addres8i»  fur 
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tbe  gradual  emandpatian  of  the  alavee  to  the  legialainree 
oftboee  etatea  in  which  uo  ffeDcral  lawa  have  been  paaaed 
for  that  pnrpoee.  Theae  addreaaea  ahall  urge,  iu  the  moat 
Kapeciml  bnt  (minted  manner,  the  ueceaalty  of  a  law  for 
the  gradnal  emancipation  of  the  alavea ;  proper  commlt- 
teea  ataall  be  appointed  by  the  Annual  Confereuc(»,  out  of 
iha  moat  reapectable  of  oar  frienda,  for  the  conducting  of 
the  boalneaa ;  and  the  preaidlng  eldera,  eldera,  deacona, 
and  travelling  preachera,  ahall  aecure  aa  many  proper  aig- 
oatares  aa  ponible  to  the  addreaeea,  and  give  all  the  aa- 
Bistance  in  their  power  in  every  respect  to  aid  the  com- 
miue«.  and  to  fhrther  thia  bleaaed  undertaking.  Let  thia 
be  eomlnoed  from  year  to  year  till  the  deairea  end  be  ac- 
oompliahed.** 

In  1804  the  following  alterations  were  made :  the  quea- 
tion  reads,  "What  shall  be  done  for  the  extirpation  of  the 
evil  of  abvery  ?"   In  paragraph  1  (1796),  instead  of  "more 
than  ever  convinced,'*  it  reads,  "  as  much  aa  ever  con- 
vinced;'* and  instead  of  "the  African  slavery  which  atill 
exista  in  theae  United  Statea,**  it  reada  simply  "  slavery." 
In  paragraph  4  (3  of  1796),  respecting  the  selling  of  a 
slave,  bdbre  the  words  "  shall  immediately,"  the  follow- 
ing dauae  is  inserted :  "  Except  at  the  request  of  the 
dare,  in  caaes  of  mercy  and  humanity,  agreeably  to  the 
judgment  of  a  committee  of  the  male  members  of  the 
aod^y,  appointed  by  the  preacher  who  has  the  charge 
of  the  dicuit."    This  new  proviso  was  inaerted :  "  Pro- 
vided aUoj  that  if  a  member  of  our  society  shall  buy  a 
slave  with  a  certificate  of  future  emancipation,  the  terms 
of  emancipation  ahall,  notwithatanding,  be  aubject  to  the 
dedsion  of  the  Quarterly-meeting  Conference."  All  after 
*^iuvertkeles^  was  stricken  out,  and  the  following  suh- 
stituted :  "  The  members  of  our  societies  in  the  atatea  of 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Tenneaaee 
shall  be  exenapted  from  the  operation  of  the  above  rules." 
The  paragraphs  about  considering  the  subject  of  slavery 
and  petitioning  legislatuies  were  cancelled,  and  thia  was 
added :  "  6.  Let  the  preachers,  from  time  to  time,  as  occa- 
sion serves,  admonish  and  exhort  all  slaves  to  render 
due  respect  and  obedience  to  the  commands  and  inter- 
esta  of  their  respective  masters."    In  1808  it  was  ordered 
that  "no  slaveholder  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  an 
dder,  where  the  laws  wUl  admit  of  emancipation,  and 
permit  the  liberated  slave  to  enjoy  freedom;"  but  all 
that  related  to  alaveholding  among  private  members, 
and  paragraph  5  of  1804,  were  cancelled,  and  the  follow- 
ing anbadtuted :  "3.  The  General  Conference  authorizea 
each  Annoal  Conference  to  form  their  own  reguladons 
reladve  to  buying  and  selling  slaves."    In  1812  this 
waa  altered  thoa :  "3.  Whereaa  the  laws  of  some  of  the 
states  do  not  adnoit  of  emancipating  of  slaves  without  a 
special  act  of  the  legislature,  the  General  Conference 
authorizes  each  Annual  Conference  to  form  their  own 
r^foIatioDS  reladve  to  buying  and  selling  slaves."    In 
1816  paragraph  1  of  1796  was  altered  thus:  "  1. We  de- 
daxe  that  we  are  as  much  as  ever  convinced  of  the  great 
evil  of  slavery;  therefore  no  alaveholder  ahall  be  eligi- 
ble to  any  official  atation  in  our  Church  hereafter,  where 
the  lawa  of  the  state  in  which  he  lives  will  admit  of 
emancipation,  and  permit  the  liberated  slave  to  enjo}'' 
freedom."    In  1820  the  paragraph  leaving  it  to  the  An- 
nual Conferences  "  to  form  their  own  regulations  about 
baying  and  selling  slaves"  was  cancelled.    In  1824  the 
following  paragrapha  were  added:  "4.  All  our  preach- 
ers shall  prudendy  enforce  upon  our  members  the  neces- 
sity of  teaching  their  slaves  to  read  the  Word  of  God ; 
and  to  allow  them  time  to  attend  upon  the  public  wor- 
ship of  God  on  our  regular  daya  of  divine  service.    5. 
Our  colored  preachers  and  official  members  shall  have 
all  die  privileges  which  are  uaual  to  others  in  the  Dis- 
trict and  Quarterly  Conferences,  where  the  usages  of  the 
country  do  not  forbid  it.     And  the  presiding  elder  may 
hold  for  them  a  separate  District  Conference,  where  the 
number  of  colored  local  preachers  will  justify  it.    6. 
The  Annual  Conferences  may  employ  colored  preachers 
to  travel  and  preach  where  their  services  are  judged 
neoeaaaiy ;  provided  that  no  one  shall  be  so  employed 
with<!)ut  having  been  recommended  according  to  the 
Form  of  Discipline." 
The  General  Bulea  drawn  up  by  Mr.Wedey  for  the 


Methodist  sodeties  in  England  were  not  placed  in  the 
Discipline  at  the  dme  of  the  organization  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  in  America  in  1784.  They  were 
inserted,  mth  some  alterations,  by  biahops  Coke  and 
Aabury  in  1789.  The  bbhops  took  the  liberty  of  inter- 
polating the  rule  forbidding  "  the  buying  or  selling  the 
bodies  and  souls  of  men  with  an  intendon  to  enslave 
them."*  In  1792  it  waa  altered  thus :  "  The  buying  or 
selling  of  men,  women,  or  children,  with  an  intention  to 
enslave  thenu"  In  1808  thus :  "  The  buying  and  sell- 
ing of  men,  women,  and  children,  with  an  intendon  to 
enslave  them."  In  view  of  the  time  and  manner  of  its 
introduction,  and  its  peculiar  phraaeolog}',  this  rule  waa 
considered  to  refer  to  the  African  slave-trade,  and  not 
to  the  transfer  of  those  already  in  slavery  from  one  per- 
son to  another;  hence  it  met  vrith  but  Uttle  oppoaition 
in  the  South,  which  denounced  that  odious  traffic.  The 
later  General  Conferences,  down  to  that  of  1840,  were 
oonservadve  on  this  aubject,  and  this  latter  affirmed  the 
right  of  local  preachers  in  Maryland  and  Virginia  who 
held  slaves  to  ordinadon,  from  which  they  had  been 
debarred  by  the  Baltimore  Conference.  As  the  South- 
em  States  did  not  allow  the  emandpadon  of  slaves 
without  expatriation,  both  ministers  and  membero  held 
them  without  violation  of  the  Discipline.  M  slavery 
was  a  civil  and  aodal  inatitution,  it  waa  impossible  for 
the  Church  to  exbt  in  the  South  without  this  permis- 
don.  In  this  respect  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
only  imitated  the  Apoatolic  and  Primidve  Church, 
which  allowed  of  alavery  among  both  the  membership 
and  ministry,  and  made  laws  for  the  regulation  of  the 
same.  Mr.  Wesley  pursued  the  same  course  in  the  West 
Indies,  lioendng  Mr.  Gilbert,  a  slaveholder,  to  preach, 
and  baptizing  hia  davea.  The  Britiah  Conference  did 
so  too,  charging  its  ministers  in  the  West  Indiea  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  institudon  of  slavery,  as  that 
was  a  naatter  bdonging  to  the  l^tslature,  but  to  preach 
the  Gospel  alike  to  master  and  slave.  Thus,  after  a 
tortuous  legislation  on  the  vexed  quesdon,  which  scarce- 
ly knows  a  parallel  in  Church  history,  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  America  appears  to  have  been  set- 
tling down  upon  a  satisfactory  and  permanent  bada. 

III.  Tke  Separation.— But  when  the  General  Confer- 
ence met  in  1844,  in  New  York,  the  Rev.  Francis  A. 
Harding,  of  the  Baltimore  Conference,  appealed  to  it 
from  the  decision  of  that  Conference,  which  had  sus- 
pended him  from  the  ministry  for  not  manumitting 
alavea  belonging  to  hia  wife.  The  General  Conference 
confirmed  the  decLsion  of  the  Baltimore  Conference,  de- 
spite the  laws  of  Maryland  and  of  the  Discipline.  It 
was  ascertained,  too,  that  one  of  the  bishops,  James  Os- 
good Andrew,  redding  in  Georgia,  had  become  con- 
nected with  slavery.  Neither  he  nor  Mr.  Harding  had 
dther  bought  or  sold  a  slave.  Bishop  Andrew  was  le- 
gally in  posaesdon  of  a  sUve,  bequeathed  him  by  a  lady, 
and  whom  he  would  liberate  at  any  dme,  but  she  would 
not  receive  heir  freedom ;  also  a  boy,  left  by  his  former 
wife  to  his  daughter  without  will ;  him,  too,  he  would 
willingly  manumit  if  he  could  do  so  by  the  lawa  of 
Geoigia ;  also  slaves  legally  his  by  his  second  marriage, 
whom  he  could  not  own,  but  secured  them  by  deed  to 
his  wife,  to  whom  they  bdonged— the  law  not  allowing 
their  emandpation.  But  after  a  lengthened,  excited, 
and  very  able  discusdon  of  the  question  on  both  ddea, 
the  General  Conference  adopted  the  following  preamble 
and  resolution :  "  Whereas,  the  Disdplinc  of  the  Church 
forbitls  the  doing  anything  calculated  to  destroy  our 
idnerant  and  general  auperintendency ;  and  whereaa, 
bishop  Andrew  has  become  connected  with  alavery,  by 
marriage  and  otherwiae,  and  thia  act  having  drawn  after 
it  circumatancea  which,  in  the  estimadon  of  the  General 
Conference,  will  greaUy  embarrass  the  exercise  of  his 
office  as  an  idnerant  general  superintendent,  if  not,  in 
some  places,  entirely  prevent  it;  therefore,  ReBohed, 
That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  General  Conference  that  he 

•  [See,  however,  foot-note  on  p.  173  of  the  art  Mjbtuod- 
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desist  firom  the  exercise  of  this  office  so  long  as  this  im- 
pediment remains."  The  vote  stood  111  for  and  69 
against — all  in  the  affirmative,  except  one  (and  he  a 
Northenier),  being  from  Northern  Conferences,  the  Bal- 
timore Conference  being  equally  divided :  d^veral  from 
the  Northern  Conferences,  however,  voted  in  the  nega- 
tive. The  bishops  had  requested  the  General  Confer- 
ence to  suspend  action  in  the  premises,  suggesting  that 
arrangements  might  be  made  to  retain  bishop  Andrew 
in  office,  as  his  services  would  be  "  welcome  and  cordial" 
in  the  South.  R^olutions  declaring  the  action  in  the 
case  of  bishop  Andrew,  to  be  advisory  only,  and  not  to  be 
considered  in  the  light  of  a  judicial  mandate,  and  post- 
poning its  final  disposition,  according  to  the  suggestion 
of  the  bishops,  were  laid  on  the  table  by  a  vote  of  75  to  68 
—the  South,  of  course,  voting  in  the  negative.  Besolu- 
tions  proposing  two  General  Conferences  were  referred 
to  a  committee,  which  could  not  agree  on  a  report.  The 
Southern  delegates  then  presented  the  following  "  Dec- 
laration:" "The  delegates  of  the  Conferences  in  the 
slaveholding  states  take  leave  to  declare  to  the  General 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  that  the 
continued  agitation  on  the  subject  of  slavery  and  aboli- 
tion in  a  portion  of  the  Church,  the  frequent  action  on 
chat  subject  in  the  General  Conference,  and  especially 
the  extra-judicial  proceedings  against  bishop  Andrew, 
which  resulted  on  Saturday  last  in  the  virtual  suspen- 
sion of  him  from  his  office  as  superintendent,  must  pro- 
duce a  state  of  things  in  the  South  which  renders  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  General  Conference 
over  these  Conferences  inconsistent  with  the  success  of 
the  ministry  in  the  slaveholding  states."  This  decla- 
ration was  referred  to  a  committee  of  nine,  composed  of 
Northern  and  Southern  delegates,  with  instructions  to 
devise  a  constitutional  plan  for  a  mutual  and  friendly 
(livision  of  the  Church,  provided  the  difficulties  could 
not  be  otherwise  adjusted.  The  minority,  through  Dr. 
Bascom,  presented  an  elaborate  protest  against  the  ac- 
tion of  the  majority  in  the  case  of  bishop  Andrew,  char- 
acterizing it  as  extra-judicial  and  miconstitutional— the 
Episcopacy  being  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Church,  a  bishop  cannot  be  subjected  by  a 
delegated  Conference  to  any  official  disability  without 
formal  presentation  of  a  charge  of  the  violation  of  law, 
and  conviction  on  trial,  and  no  law  concerning  slavery 
had  been  violated  by  bishop  Andrew ;  the  action  there- 
fore in  his  case  was  unconstitutional,  and  would  estab- 
lish a  dangerous  precedent,  subversive  of  the  union  and 
.stability  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  This 
protest  was  allowed  to  go  on  the  Journal,  and  a  reply 
was  made  to  it  on  the  part  of  the  majority.  Resolu- 
tions were  adopted  allowing  bishop  Andrew's  name  to 
remain  in  the  Minutes,  Hymn-book,  and  Discipline  as 
formerly ;  allowing  him  and  his  fiunily  a  support ;  and 
leaving  to  him  to  decide  what  work  he  would  do,  if  any, 
in  view  of  the  action  of  the  Conference — the  third  reso- 
lution being  adopted  by  a  vote  of  108  to  67.  The  com- 
mittee of  nine  made  their  report  on  a  plan  of  separation, 
which,  after  discussion  and  amendment,  and  earnest  ad- 
vocacy by  Drs.  Olin,  Hamline,  Bangs,  Elliott,  and  other 
Northern  delegates,  was  adopted  by  a  nearly  unanimous 
vote.  The  leaders  of  the  North  considered  that  the 
Conference  was  shut  up  to  this  course,  as  they  affirmed 
that,  under  the  circumstances,  bishop  Andrew  could  not 
preside  in  some  of  the  Northern  Conferences,  and  they 
believed  that  if  he  were  suspended,  and  the  Southern 
Church  submitted  to  it,  Methodism  could  not  prosper  in 
the  South.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  negroes  were 
supplied  with  the  Gospel  by  the  Southern  Church,  and 
access  to  them,  especially  on  the  plantations,  would  be 
debarred  if  the  measure  in  question  were  submitted  to 
by  the  South.  Division,  therefore,  was  inevitable.  It 
was  accomplished  in  the  spirit  of  candor  and  charity — 
and  the  rather  as  the  Connection  was  getting  too  large, 
as  Dr.  Elliott  said,  for  one  General-Conference  jurisdic- 
tion.    The  following  is  the  Pkm  of  Separation: 

'*  The  iMslect  cummittee  of  nine  to  consider  and  report 


on  the  declaration  of  the  delejirateB  firom  the  Conferences 
of  the  slaveholding  states,  beg  leave  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing report: 

"*  Wnereaa^  a  declaration  has  been  presented  to  this  Gen- 
eral Conference  with  the  signal  ares  of  fifty-one  delegates 
of  the  body,  from  thirteen  Annual  Conferences  in  the 
slaveholding  states,  representing  that,  fur  various  reasons 
enamerated,  the  objects  and  purposes  of  the  Christian 
ministry  and  Chnrch  organization  cannot  be  snccessfolly 
accomplished  by  them  nnder  the  Jurisdiction  of  this  Gen- 
eral Conference  as  now  constituted ;  and  whereas,  in  the 
event  of  a  separation,  a  contingency  to  which  the  decla- 
ration asks  attention  as  not  improbable,  we  esteem  it  the 
dnty  of  this  General  Conference  to  meet  the  emeigeucy 
with  Christian  kindness  and  the  strictest  equity,  there- 
fore, lietnlvedL,  by  the  delegates  of  the  seveitd  Annual  Con- 
ferences in  General  Conference  assembled, 

**1.  That  should  the  Annual  Conferences  in  the  slave- 
holding  states  find  it  necessary  to  unite  in  a  distinct  ec- 
clesiastical connection,  the  following  mle  shall  be  ob- 
served with  reeard  to  the  nonbem  boundary  of  such  con- 
nection :  All  the  societies,  stations,  and  Conferences  ad- 
hering to  the  Chnrch  in  the  South,  by  a  vote  of  a  miOority 
of  the  members  of  said  societies,  stations,  and  Confer- 
ences, shall  remain  nnder  the  nnmolested  pastoral  care  of 
the  Souihem  Chnrch ;  and  the  ministers  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  shall  in  no  wise  attempt  to  organize 
chnrches  or  societies  within  the  limits  of  the  Cnnrch 
Sonth,  nor  shall  they  attempt  to  exercise  any  pastoral 
oversight  therein ;  it  belns:  understood  that  the  ministry 
of  the  South  reciprocally  observe  the  sa*faie  rule  in  relation 
to  stations,  societies,  and  Conferences  adhering  by  a  vote 
of  a  majority  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chnrch ;  provided, 
also,  that  this  rule  shall  apply  only  to  societies,  stations, 
and  Conferences  bordering  on  the  line  of  division,  and  not 
to  interior  chargesL  which  shall  In  all  cases  be  left  to  the 
care  of  that  Church  within  whose  territory  they  are  situ- 
ated. 

"2.  That  ministers,  local  and  travelling,  of  every  grade 
and  office  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chnrch,  may,  as 
they  prefer,  remain  in  that  Church,  or,  without  blame,  at- 
tach themselves  to  the  Church  South. 

**8.  Resolved,  by  the  delegates  of  all  the  Annual  Confer- 
ences in  General  Conference  assembled.  That  we  recom- 
mend to  all  the  Annual  Conferences  at  their  first  approach- 
ing sessions  to  authorize  a  change  of  the  sixth  Restrictive 
Article,  so  that  the  first  clause  shall  read  thns :  *  They  shall 
not  appropriate  the  produce  of  the  Book  Concern,  n<»r  of 
the  Chartered  Fund,  to  any  other  purpose  other  than 
for  the  benefit  of  the  travelling,  supemumerarv,  snperan- 
nnated,  and  worn-out  preachers,  their  wives,  widows,  and 
children,  and  to  such  other  purposes  as  may  be  determined 
upon  bv  the  votes  of  two  thirds  of  the  members  of  the 
General  Conference.* 

"4.  That  whenever  the  Annual  Conferences,  bv  a  vote 
of  three  fourths  of  all  their  members  voting  on  the  third 
resolation,  shall  have  concurred  In  the  recommendation 
to  alter  the  sixth  Restrictive  Article,  the  agents  at  New 
York  and  Cincinnati  shall,  and  they  are  hereby  author^ 
ized  and  directed  to  deliver  over  to  any  authorized  agent 
or  appointee  of  the  Church  Sonth,  (should  one  be  organ- 
ized), all  notes  and  book  accounts  aeainst  the  ministers, 
Chnrch  members,  or  citizens  within  its  boundaries,  with 
authority  to  collect  the  same  for  the  sole  use  of  the  South- 
ern Chnrch ;  and  that  said  agents  also  convey  to  the  afore- 
said agent  or  appointee  of  the  Sonth  all  the  real  estate, 
and  assim  to  nim  all  the  property,  including  presses, 
stock,  anu  all  right  and  interest  connected  with  the  print- 
ins  establishments  at  Charleston,  Richmond,  and  Kaeb- 
vilie,  which  now  belongto  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

*'&.  That  when  the  Annual  Conferences  shall  have  ap- 
proved the  aforesaid  change  in  the  sixth  Restrictive  Arti- 
cle, there  shall  be  transferred  to  the  above  agents  of  the 
Southern  Church  so  much  of  the  capital  and  produce  of 
the  Methodist  Book  Concern  as  will,  with  the  notes,  book 
accounts,  presses,  etc.,  mentioned  in  the  last  resoluiion. 
bear  the  same  proportion  to  the  whole  property  of  eaid 
Concern  that  the  travelling  preachers  m  the  Southern 
Church  shall  bear  to  all  the  travelling  ministers  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Chnrch,  the  division  to  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  the  number  of  travelling  preachers  in  the 
forthcoming  Minutes. 

"6.  That  the  above  transfer  shall  be  in  the  form  of  an- 
nual payments  of  $86,000  per  annum,  and  specifically  In 
stock  of  the  Book  Concern,  and  in  Southern  notes  and  ac- 
counts dne  the  establishment,  and  accruing  after  the  first 
transfer  mentioned  above;  and  until  the  payments  are 
made  the  Southern  Church  shall  share  in  all  the  net  prof- 
its of  the  Book  Concern  in  the  proportion  that  the  amount 
dne  them,  or  in  arrears,  bears  to  all  the  property  of  the 
Concern. 

**7.  That  Nathan  Banss,  George  Pecl^  and  James  B^ 
Finley  be,  and  they  are  hereby  appointed  commissioners 
to  act  in  concert  with  the  same  n amber  of  commissioners 
appointed  by  the  Southern  organisation  (should  one  b« 
formed),  to  estimate  the  amount  which  will  fell  dne  to  the 
South  by  the  preceding  rule,  and  to  have  fhll  powers  to 
carry  into  effect  the  whole  arrangements  proposed  with 
regard  to  the  division  of  property,  should  the  separation 
take  place.    And  if  by  any  means  a  vacancy  occur  in  this 
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Board  of  Commiasioneri,  the  Book  Ck>iiunittee  at  New 
York  ebkH  fill  uid  vacancy. 

"a  That  whenever  any  agents  of  the  Sonthem  Church 
VK  dutbed  with  legal  aothority  or  corporate  power  to  act 
in  the  premleeay  the  agenta  at  New  York  are  hereby  an- 
thurUed  and  directed  to  act  in  concert  with  said  Southern 
ageuts,  80  aa  to  ^ve  the  proviBions  of  these  resolutions  a 
legallT  binding  force.  _  . 

^  9.  Tbai  all  the  property  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Chorch  in  meeting-nonces,  parsonages,  colleges,  schools, 
Confereiice  fhnds,  cemeteries,  and  of  every  kind  within 
the  limits  of  the  Southern  organization,  shall  be  forever 
free  from  any  claim  set  np  on  the  part  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Chnrdi,  so  fur  as  this  resolution  can  be  of  force 
in  the  premises. 

"10.That  the  Church  so  formed  in  the  South  shall  have 
s  common  right  to  use  all  the  copyrights  hi  possession  of 
the  Book  Concerns  at  New  York  and  Cincinnati  at  the 
time  of  the  settlement  by  the  commissioners. 

"II.  That  the  book  agents  at  New  York  be  directed  to 
nuke  SDch  oompeusation  to  the  Conferences  South  for 
their  dividend  from  the  Chartered  Fund  as  the  commis- 
sioDera  above  provided  tor  shall  agree  upon. 

"11  That  the  bishops  be  respectfully  requested  to  lay 
that  part  of  this  report  requiring  the  action  of  the  An- 
anal  Conferences  before  them  as  soon  as  possible,  begin* 
niog  with  the  New  York  Conference." 

The  Sonthem  delegates  sent  out  an  address  to  their 
coDJ^tituentSy  ahoyring  what  they  had  done,  and  coun- 
selling moderation  and  forl>earance.    They  called  for  a 
ooDvention  of  the  Annual  Conferences — in  the  ratio  of 
one  to  eleven  of  their  members— to  meet  in  Louisville, 
Ky.,  May  1,  lS4d.    Meanwhile  the  Church  in  the  South, 
in  Qoarterly  and  Annual  Conferences,  took  action  in  the 
premises,  and  declared  in  favor  of  the  plan  of  separation 
with  a  very  near  approach  to  unanimity.    The  conven- 
tioa  met  in  Louisville  at  the  appointed  time,  bishops 
Soule,  Andrew,  and  Morris  being  present.    The  bish- 
ops were  invited  to  preside,  and  the  two  former  did  sOb 
The  ooDventioi],  acting  undier  the  plan  of  separation,  de- 
clared the  Southern  Conferences  there  represented  a  dis- 
tinct connection,  under  the  style  of  **  The  Methoditt 
Kpitoopal  Churtkf  Sovdh^  and  made  provision  for  the 
holding  of  its  first  General  Conference  in  Petersburg, 
Va.,  May,  1846.    Bishops  Soule  and  Andrew  were  re- 
qooted  to  become  regular  and  constitational  bishops 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South ;  the  latter 
compUed  with  the  request,  but  the  former,  in  view  of 
outstanding  engagements,  postponed  doing  so  till  the 
•esiioB  of  the  General  Conference.    The  action  of  the 
convention  was  nearly  unanimous,  and  it  gave  great 
satisfaction  throughout  the  Soutlu    Bishop  Soul^  gave 
in  his  formal  adherence  at  the  Grenend  Conference  in 
Pecersborg;  two  other  bishops  were  consecrated,  viz. 
VTilliam  (^pers,  D.D.,  and  Robert  Paine,  D.D. ;  the  Dis- 
cipline waa  revised;  missions,  etc.,  were  projected; 
Hemy  Bb  Baaoom,  Alexander  L.  P.  Green,  and  Charles 
K  Persona  were  appointed  commissioners,  and  John 
Early  agent  and  appointee,  according  to  the  provisions 
of  the  plan  of  separation;  editors,  etc.,  were  chosen, 
and  all  the  operations  of  the  Church  went  on  as  though 
DO  separation  had  taken  place.  Lovick  Pierce,  D.D.,  was 
commisrioned  to  attend  the  session  of  the  Northern  Gen- 
eral Conference  in  1848,  to  tender  to  that  body  the 
Christian  regards  and  fraternal  salutations  of  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South;  but  be  was  not  received  in  his  official  capacity. 
A  change  had  come  over  the  Northern  Church,  and  the 
General  Gonfeienoe  repudiated  the  pUn  of  separation. 
The  Church^property  question  had  to  be  settled  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Stotes,  which  decided  in 
favor  of  the  Soath.    The  property  was  divided  accord- 
tog  to  the  pcoviaaons  of  the  plan.    A  publishing-house 
was  established    in   NashvUIe;  a   quarterly   review, 
weekly  papers,  Sunday-school  papers,  books,  tracts,  etc., 
were  published ;  and  all  things  progressed  prosperous- 
ly till  the  war  interfered  with  the  operations  of  the 
Chnrcli,  and  sadly  crippled  its  institutions.    Much  of 
its  property  was  appropriated  by  others  during  the  mili- 
tary occnpancy  of  the  South ;  but  most  of  it  has  been 
re^ored,  and  it  ia  hoped  all  the  rest  will  soon  be.   Tenta- 
tive movements  have  J>een  made  by  some  in  the  North- 
ern Church  for  reunion;  but  as  that  is  deemed  inexpe- 


dient and  impracticable,  the  Northern  General  Confer- 
ence of  1872  empowered  the  bishops  to  send  a  deputa- 
tion to  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episco* 
pal  Church,  South,  in  1874,  to  see  if  fraternal  intercourse 
caimot  be  established  between  the  two  connections.  It 
is  hoped  that  this  will  take  place  on  a  basis  honorable 
to  both  parties.  The  fraternal  messenger  sent  to  the 
Northern  Conference  in  1848,  assured  that  body  that 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  always 
ready  for  fraternization  on  the  basis  of  the  plan  o(  sep- 
aiation. 

IIL  Present  ConditioH, — ^The  Church  has  been  rapidly 
recovering  from  the  sad  effects  of  the  war.  At  the  time 
of  the  separation,  in  1844,  there  were  about  450,000  com- 
municants in  the  Southern  Church.  In  1860  there  were 
757,205,  of  whom  207,766  were  colored  members.  These 
figures  were  greatly  reduced  during  the  war.  In  1872 
the  number  of  communicants  was  654,159,  of  whom 
only  3557  were  colored.  There  were  8282  travelling 
and  5184  local  preachers — all  embraced  in  the  foregoing 
figures.  Most  of  the  colored  members  had  joined  other 
colored  bodies  of  Methodists.  Many  of  them  are  con- 
nected with  the  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
America,  which  was  organized  in  1870  by  the  sanction 
of  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  with  a  distinct  connection  in  fiaternal 
relation  with  this  Church,  the  bishops  of  the  latter  con- 
secrating as  bishops  two  colored  ministers  chosen  by  a 
colored  General  Conference.  One  of  them  died  in  1872 ; 
but  the  Connection  is  prosperous,  having  a  number  of 
Annual  Conferences,  and  at  a  special  General  Confer^ 
ence,  held  in  Augusta,  Ga^  in  1878,  three  other  bishops 
were  elected.  Their  Discipline,  miUaiismuUmdUf  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 
Four  bishops  of  the  Southern  Church  have  died,  in  the 
following  order:  Bascom,  Capers,  Soul^  and  Andrew. 
The  Episcopal  College  now  consists  of  bishops  Paine, 
Pierce,  Kavanaugh,  Early,  Wightman,  Doggett,  Mar- 
vin, McTyeire,  and  Keener.  There  are  thirty-seven  An- 
nual Conferences,  composed  of  travelling  ministers  and 
lay  delegates — ^four  of  the  latter  (one  of  whom  may  be  a 
local  preacher)  from  every  district.  The  General  Con- 
ference is  constituted  of  an  equal  number  of  ministers 
and  laymen.  District  Conferences  are  held  in  all  the 
districts  once  a  year,  for  the  purpose  of  review,  etc.,  but 
without  legislative  or  judicial  power.  Quarterly  Con- 
ferences are  held  in  all  the  pastoral  charges,  at  which 
exhorters  and  local  preachers  are  licensed,  and  preachers 
are  recommended  to  the  Annual  Conference  for  ordina- 
tion or  admission  into  the  travelling  ministry.  Church 
Conferences  are  ordered  once  a  month,  to  review  all  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  affairs  of  the  pastoral  chaiges. 
Sunday-schools,  love-feasts,  claaa-meetings,  and  prayer-* 
meetings  enter  into  the  economy  of  the  Church.  The 
General  Conference  ordered  a  revised  edition  of  the  Lit- 
urgy, as  abridged  by  Mr.  Wesley  for  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  America,  to  be  published  for  those 
congregations  that  might  desire  to  use  it;  but  few,  if 
any,  do  so.  The  Ritual  is  still  in  use  for  all  occasional 
services,  and  it  has  been  carefully  revised  and  improved, 
as  also  has  been  the  psalmody  of  the  Church.  The 
Sunday-school  cause  has  received  a  great  impulse, 
and  many  valuable  publications  are  issued  to  meet  its 
demands.  Universities,  colleges,  and  academies,  for 
both  sexes,  have  been  multiplying  all  over  the  Connec- 
tion. Many  original  worlts,  which  are  held  in  high  es- 
timation, such  as  histories,  biographies,  sermons,  com- 
mentaries, and  other  works  on  theology,  have  been  is- 
sued from  the  pubUshing*house  of  the  Church;  and  the 
great  staple  works  of  the  Wesleyan  press  have  been 
carefully  revised  and  re-printed.  The  publishing-house 
waa  in  part  destroyed  by  fire  in  February,  1872,  but  a 
magnificent  edifice,  approaching  completion,  is  to  take 
its  place.  The  missionary  work  of  the  Church  was 
well-nigh  broken  up  by  the  war;  but  it  is  recuperating 
— except  the  missions  to  the  colored  people,  which  were 
considered  the  crowning  glory  of  the  Southern  Method- 
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ist  Church.  The  mission  to  China  has  received  a  great 
impetus  and  promises  well;  so  do  the  Indian  missions. 
A  mission  has  been  established  in  Mexico  under  favor- 
able auspices.  But  the  destitute  portions  of  the  South 
— destroyed  by  the  war — require  a  vast  amoimt  of  mis- 
sionary work,  and  in  rendering  this  the  Church  is  re- 
Htricte<l,  for  want  of  sufficient  men  and  means,  from  ex- 
tending its  work  in  the  foreign  field.— Z)Mc^/tfi«,  Gen- 
eral MinuteSy  Journals  of  the  General  Conferences  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Churches  North  and  South; 
Emory's  History  of  the  Discipline;  Methodist  Church 
Property  Case ;  Bedford's  History  of  the  Organization 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.  See  Meth- 
odism.    (T.  O.  S.) 

Methodist  Protestant  Church  is  the  name 
assumed  by  a  body  of  Christians  who  seceded  from  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1830.  The  primary 
causes  for  this  step  were  opposition  to  the  episcopate, 
and  the  decided  refusal  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
istry to  vest  any  authority  in  the  laity.  From  the  very 
outset  efforts  were  made  by  a  minority  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  to  secure  the  representation  of  the 
laity  in  the  conferences.  See  Ktihamites  ;  Lay  Rep- 
resentation. In  1824  a  so-called  Union  Society  was 
founded  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  for  the  purpose  of  agitating 
the  question  of  a  change  of  the  Church  government, 
and  a  periodical  was  established  called  The  Mutual 
Rights  of  the  Ministers  and  Members  of  the  Methodist 
EpiscojHil  Church.  In  the  spring  of  1826  the  Baltimore 
Union  Society  initiated  a  movement  to  inquire  into  the 
expediency  of  making  a  united  petition  for  a  general 
representation  to  the  General  Conference  of  1828.  The 
convention  was  held  in  November,  1827,  and  the  peti- 
tion was  presented,  but  received  an  unfavorable  reply. 
The  Union  Society,  persisting  in  its  efforts,  a  number 
of  individuals  were  expelled  in  Tennessee,  North  Caro- 
lina, and  Baltimore.  This  provoked  many  friends  of  the 
radicals,  and  caused  the  secession  of  considerable  num- 
bers. A  convention  which  met  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  Nov. 
12, 1828,  drew  up  provisional  articles  of  association ;  and 
on  Nov.  2,  1830,  another  convention,  composed  of  an 
equal  number  of  clerical  and  lay  delegates  from  various 
states  of  the  Union,  assembled  at  the  same  place,  and, 
after  a  session  protracted  for  three  weeks,  adopted  a 
Constitution  and  a  Book  of  Discipline,  and  formed  a  new 
society,  under  the  name  of  MethodUst  ProtestofU  Church, 
The  Kev.  Francis  Waters,  D.D.,  of  Baltimore,  was  pres- 
ident of  this  convention. 

The  Methodist  Protestant  Church  holds  the  same 
doctrinal  views  as  the  parent  body,  and  differs  from 
it  only  in  a  few  points  of  ecclesiastical  government. 
Following  the  example  of  the  British  Wesleyans,  the 
Episcopal  office  is  abolished,  and  a  president  called  to 
rule  over  each  Annual  Conference,  elected  by  the  ballot 
of  that  body.  The  laity  is  admitted  to  an  equal  par- 
ticipation with  the  clergy  in  all  Church  legislation  and 
government  llie  General  Conference,  which  at  first 
met  every  seventh,  but  now  congregates  every  fourth 
year,  is  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  ministers  and 
laymen,  who  are  elected  by  the  Annual  Conferences  at 
the  ratio  of  one  delegate  of  each  order  from  every  one 
thousand  communicants.  The  General  Conference  has 
authority,  under  certain  restrictions,  to  make  such  rules 
for  the  government  of  the  Church  as  may  be  necessary 
to  c&try  into  effect  the  laws  of  Christ ;  to  fix  the  com- 
pensation and  duties  of  travelling  ministers  and  preach- 
ers, etc. ;  to  devise  means  for  rabing  money,  and  to  reg- 
ulate the  boundaries  of  Annual  Conference  districts. 
The  Annual  Conference,  which  consists  of  all  the  or- 
dained itinerant  ministers  of  the  district^  has  power  to 
elect  to  orders,  station  ministers,  preachers,  and  mis- 
sionaries ;  make  rules  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  their 
support,  and  fix  the  boundaries  of  circuits  and  stations. 
It  elects  its  own  president  yearly.  The  Quarterly  Con- 
ference \b  composed  of  the  trustees,  ministers,  preach- 
ers, exhorters,  leaders,  and  stewards  in  the  circuit  of 
which  it  is  the  immediate  official  meeting.    It  examines 


the  official  character  of  its  members,  licenses  preachers, 
recommends  candidates  for  ordination  to  the  Annual 
Conference,  etc  There  are  classes,  leaden,  and  atew- 
anis,  as  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

The  slavery  question  divided  the  Methodist  Ftotes- 
tant  Church  into  two  bodies — the  Methodist  Protestant 
Church  of  the  North-^westem  States,  and  the  Methodist 
Protestants  of  the  Southern  States.  The  head-quarters 
of  the  former  were  established  at  Springfield,  Ohio; 
those  of  the  latter  at  Baltimore,  Md.  The  members  of 
the  Methodist  Protestant  Church  were  at  that  time  scat- 
tered mainly  over  the  Border  States  and  certain  parts  of 
the  West;  their  principal  strength  has  since  developed 
in  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  in  some  portions  of  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania.  Of  late  years  a  union  of  all  non-Epis- 
copal Methodists  having  been  proposed,  the  Protestant 
Methodists  North  changed  their  official  name  to  the  Meth- 
odist Church.  Their  head-quarters  were  lately  removed 
from  Springfield,  Ohio,  to  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Each  body 
has  a  board  of  foreign  and  domestic  missions  and  a  Book 
Concern — theProtestant  Church  South  at  Baltimore,  Md. ; 
the  Methodists  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  At  the  beginning 
the  Methodist  Protestant  Church  counted  83  ministeis 
and  about  6000  members;  and  at  the  seventh  General 
Conference  in  1858  there  were  2000  stationed  roinislers, 
1200  churches,  90,000  members,  and  $1,500,000  worth 
of  property.  In  their  present  divided  form  they  figiirp, 
according  to  the  New  York  Observer  Year-book  of  1873, 
as  follows:  (1)  The  Methodist  Church  counts  28  con- 
ferences, 766  preachers,  and  about  75,000  members,  with 
a  Church  property  of  $1,609,425;  and  (2)  the  Method- 
ist Protestant  Church,  within  25  conferences,  employ's 
423  preachers,  and  has  about  70,000  members. 

The  Methodist  Protestants  have  three  colleges:  the 
Western  Maryland,  at  Westminster,  Carroll  County,  Md. ; 
Yadkin  College,  North  Carolina ;  and  one  in  West  Vir- 
ginia. The  Methodist  Protestant,  a  weekly  papo^,  of 
which  the  Rev.  L.  W.  Bates,  D.D.,  is  the  editor,  pub- 
lished at  their  Book  Concern,  is  the  official  organ.  The 
eleventh  General  Conference  of  this  body  is  to  be  held 
at  Lynchburg,  Virginia,  on  the  first  Friday  of  Mav, 
1874. 

The  Methodist  Church  issues  a  weekly  new^taper, 
the  Methodist  Recorder,  edited  by  Alexander  Clark,  and 
published  by  the  Book  Concern  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.    Also 
a  semi-monthly  Sunday-school  jounial,  edited  by  the 
same.    A  new  Hymn-book,  entitled  The  Voice  of  Praise, 
has  just  been  compiled  and  published,  which  compares 
favorably  with  that  of  any  other  denomination.   Among 
the  recent  literary  productions  of  the  Church  are  the 
following  works :  Pulpit  Echoes,  by  John  Scott,  D.D. ; 
Non '  Episcopal  Methodism,  by  T.  H.  Colhoacr,  A.M.; 
Wonders  of  the  East,  by  J.  J.  Smith,  D.D. ;  The  Iv^teuding 
Conflict,  by  J.  J.  Smith,  D.D. ;  Recollections  of  Itisterant 
Life,  by  George  Brown,  D.D. ;  The  Lady  PreacktTj  by 
the  same ;  The  Gospel  in  the  Trees,  by  Alexander  Clark, 
A.M. ;  Work-day  Christianity,  by  the  same ;  etc   Adrian 
College,  Adrian,  Mich.,  is  under  their  control,  and  is  in 
a  most  promising  condition.     Its  president  u  George  R 
McElroy,  D.D.     It  admits  both  male-s  and  females. 
The  Missionar}"^  Board — WUliam  Collier,  D.D.,  president, 
and  C.  H.  Williams,  corresponding  secretary — is  devil- 
ing large  plans  for  the  West,  and  initiating  foreign 
work.     The  Board  of  Ministerial  Education  —  J.  Bw 
Walker,  corresponding  secretary — is  doing  a  good  work 
for  young  men  preparing  for  the  ministry.     There  is  a 
fair  prospect  that  at  an  early  day  an  organic  reunion 
with  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church  will  be  effected. 
The  initiatory  steps  have  already  been  taken,  and  will 
probably  lead  to  a  united  Methodist  Church  of  non- 
episcopal  order.     The  General  Conference  of  the  Meth- 
odist Church  will  meet  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  May  17, 1874. 
See  the  Discipline  of  the  Methodist  Church,  and  IHsci- 
pline  of  the  Methodist  Protestant  Chwrh ;  also  Stevens, 
Hist,  of  Methodism,  iii,  468 ;  Bangs,  Hist.  Metk.  CJk.  iii, 
482  sq. ;  Sprague,  A  nnals  A  mer.  Pulpit,  voL  vii,  IntnxL 
p.  18.    See  Methodism.    (J.  H.  W.) 
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Methodiflta,  Camp,  ia  a  term  of  reproach  which 
in  the  days  of  early  Methodiam  was  fastened  upon  those 
Methodists  in  the  Western  States  of  North  America 
who,  with  a  view  to  promote  revivals  of  religion,  adopted 
camp-meeting8|  at  which  religious  services  were  con- 
ducted. Now  that  camp-^neetinga  have  become  popu- 
lar, in  this  country  the  term  is  no  longer  employed. 

Methodista,  Dialectio,  or  Romlah,  as  they 
have  also  been  called,  flourished  near  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century.  They  were  priests  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  who  attempted,  by  ingenious  sophistry,  to  refute 
the  arguments  employed  against  them  by  the  Protestant 
(Huguenot)  party.  Moeheim  {Ecdes,  I/isL  voL  iii)  ar- 
ranges these  "  Methodists"  under  two  classes.  Accord- 
ing to  his  classification,  the  one  party  in  their  contro- 
versies urged  their  opponents  to  adduce  direct  proof  of 
their  doctrines  by  an  appeal  to  the  statements  of  the 
Holy  Scripture.  The  other  party  refused  to  encounter 
the  Protestants  by  arguing  with  them  on  the  various 
disputed  potntjs  but  sought  to  overcome  them  by  ad- 
ducing certain  great  principles  involving  the  whole  sub- 
ject. Thus  they  insisted  that  the  Church  which  was 
chargeable  with  changing  or  modifying  its  doctrines 
could  not  have  the  Holy  Spirit  for  its  guide. 

In  England  the  term  MetkodUt  is  frequently  applied 
to  a  person  who  becomes  religious,  without  reference  to 
any  particular  sect  or  party,  and  especially  to  ministers 
of  the  Church  of  England  who  are  evangelical  and  zeal- 
ous in  their  preaching. 

Methodiata,  Free  (properly  <<Thb  Free  Meth- 
odist Church").  This  body,  the  youngest  of  the  Meth- 
odist fiuniiy,  an  offshoot  of  the  Methodist  Episoopal 
Church,  dates  its  existence  from  Aug.  23, 1860,  when  it 
was  organized  at  a  convention  held  at  Pekin,  Niagara 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  composed  of  laymen  and  ministers  who  were 
then  or  had  been  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

I.  Origin^  etc, — The  causes  for  the  establishment  of 
this  independent  body  were  manifold.  Most  prominent, 
however,  were  a  desire  for  primitive  Methodist  sinqflio 
i/f,  and  more  faithful  adherence  to  the  doctrines  and 
usages  of  Wesley  and  his  associates.  Its  organizers 
were  ministers  expelled  from  the  "  parent**  body  because 
of  their  oonrse  in  opposing  what  they  called  innovations 
or  departores  from  the  rules  of  the  Discipline.  It  was 
and  is  claimed  by  those  engaged  in  the  Free  Methodist 
movement  that  the  Methodist  Churoh  has  declined  in 
spiritoaiitj  since  their  eariy  history,  and  that  in  the  rapid 
progress  made  by  the  Church  in  adding  numbers,  acquir- 
ing property,  etc.,  sufficient  care  has  not  been  taken  to 
goard  its  purity,  and  preserve  its  primitive  power  and 
apiritnal  efficiency — the  ioieration  of  many  worldly  prac- 
tices, and  a  departure  from  correct  doctrine  on  several  im- 
portaot  points.  In  proof  of  this  it  is  asserted  that  widely 
divei^gent  and  contradictory  teachings  are  heard  from 
the  palpit  on  the  doctrine  of  entire  sanctification  without 
official  rebuke,  some  preachers  claiming  sanctification  as 
a  work  done  concomitantly  with  justification,  others  re- 
garding it  as  a  result  to  be  reached  by  a  gradual  process 
of  spiritual  growth,  and  yet  others  preaching  it  as  a  sec- 
ond diatinct  attainment  to  be  received  instantaneously 
by  faith.  The  Free  Methodists  also  hold  that  hearty  and 
thotmigh  repentance,  evinced  by  honest  confession,  and 
complete  abandonment  of  all  sin,  is  practically  not 
enough  inaLited  on,  and  that  many  are  accepted  aa  con- 
verts who  are  not  even  scripturally  awakened;  that  a 
mexely  intellectual  belief,  bom  of  human  reason,  is  al- 
lowed to  take  the  place  of  the  supernatural  faith  taught 
by  Paul  and  Wesley;  that  the  direct  witness  of  the 
Spirit  ii  not  now  enjoyed  by  multitudes  of  professed 
Methodists;  that  power  over  all  sin  is  not  experienced ; 
that  entire  sanctification  is  even  professedly  a  rare  at- 
tainment; that  the  execution  of  discipline  is  so  neg- 
lected aa  to  become  difficult,  and  in  many  societies  im- 
possibk;  that  Methodista  generally  have  abandoned 
phunneaa  of  dress,  and  are  aa  fashionably  attired  as  the 
world  itself;  that  they  are  allowed  and  countenanced 


in  the  tranaaction  of  unacriptural  business  enterjirises, 
and  transact  lawful  business  on  worldly  principles :  and 
especially  that  secret  and  oath-bound  fellowship  with 
societies  ccHnposed  in  large  part  of  unsaved  men  is  tol- 
erated and  encouraged;  and  that  the  relaxing  of  the 
rule  requiring  attendance  at  class  is  especially  fatal  to 
spirituality.  It  is  also  further  asserted  that  other  evi- 
dences of  the  spiritual  decline  of  the  Church  are  exhib- 
ited by  the  partial  and  frequent  abandonment  of  the 
free-seat  sjrstem  in  its  houses  of  worship ;  and  in  the 
substitution  of  choir  singing  and  instrumental  perform- 
ances for  congregational  praise;  by  the  reading  instead 
of  preaching  of  sermons ;  by  the  building  of  extrava- 
gantly costly  churehes,  and  resorting  to  improper  modes 
of  Churoh  support,  such  as  Churoh  fairs,  picnics,  dona- 
tion parties,  etc 

The  movement  for  the  organization  of  this  indepen- 
dent body  had  its  commencement  within  the  bounds  of 
the  Genesee  Conference  (N.  Y.)  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church.  A  number  of  ministers  of  that  body  had 
written  and  spoken  against  these  alleged  departures 
from  the  primitive  faith  of  Methodism.  By  the  year 
1865  a  state  of  feeling  had  been  engendered  which  re- 
sulted in  acrimonious  disputes,  accusations.  Church  tri- 
als, etc,  and  finally,  in  the  year  1858,  in  the  expulsion 
of  the  Rev.B.T.Koberts  and  the  Kev.  Joseph  MKJrecry 
on  a  charge  of  contumacy.  Mr.  Roberts  had  been  tried 
the  previous  year  l^  his  Conference  for  alleged  **  im- 
moral and  unchristian  conduct."  (Said  conduct  con- 
sisted in  publishing  an  article  in  the  Northern  Indepm' 
dent  entitled  "New-school  Methodism,"  in  which  the 
writer  set  forth  views  such  as  have  been  recited  above, 
and  which  he  offered  to  retract  and  confess  as  publicly 
as  they  had  been  promulgated  if  proved  untrue  or  in- 
correct.) His  article  was  assumed  to  be  slanderous, 
however,  and  he  was  found  guilty,  and  was  sentencetl 
to  be  rebuked  by  the  bbhop.  The  contumacy  chaiged 
against  him  in  the  following  year  consisted  in  publish- 
ing and  circulating  a  second  edition  of  Neto-sehool 
Methodism,  and  a  pamphlet  signed  by  George  W.  Eetes, 
which  gave  a  short  account  of  the  trial  of  the  year 
preceding.  On  this  charge  (which  was  disproved  as 
to  the  pubUshmg),  and  on  the  testimony  of  one  wit- 
ness (whose  veracity  was  impeached)  as  to  the  circula- 
tion, Mr.  Roberts,  in  connection  wiUi  one  or  two  GfA- 
leagues,  was  expelled  from  the  Genesee  Conference  and 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  This  proceeding  was 
regarded  as  a  measure  of  high-handed  persecution  by 
many  mimsters  and  lajrmen  of  the  Church,  and  during 
the  ensuing  year  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  promi- 
nent laymen  met  in  convention  at  Albion,  Orleans 
County,  N.  Y.,  and  passed  resolutions  expressing  their 
entire  and  unabated  confidence  in  the  expelled  preach- 
ers, and  recommending  them  to  continue  to  labor  for  the 
salvation  of  souls.  This  sympathy  of  the  laymen  was 
shared  by  many  of  the  ministers  of  the  Conference,  and 
this  was  so  publicly  expressed  that  at  the  ensuing  Con- 
ference four  of  them  were  expelled  on  charges  of  "  con- 
tumacy," while  two  others  were  located  for  the  same 
cause  A  lai^e  number  of  the  lay  members  were  also 
excluded  from  the  Church.  The  ensuing  General  Con- 
ference, held  at  Buffalo  in  1860,  was  respectfully  pe- 
titioned by  fifteen  hundred  members  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  within  the  bounds  of  the  Conference 
from  which  these  expulsions  had  taken  place  to  inves> 
tigate  the  judicial  action  of  said  Conference  in  relation 
to  these  matters.  A  committee  was  appointed  for  this 
purpose ;  but  was  finally  discharged.  B.  T.  Roberts  had 
appealed  from  both  of  the  decisions  of  the  Conference  in 
his  case.  The  first  only  was  entertained,  and  on  that, 
**  The  verdict  of  reproof,"  the  appeal  committee  stoo<i 
equally  divided.  The  other  appeal  was  not  entertained. 
Thus  these  ministers  and  members  were  shut  out  of  the 
Church.  As  they  believed  that  the  causes  which  had  led 
to  their  expulsion  existed  more  or  less  in  all  the  other 
churches  bearing  the  Blethodist  name,  they  felt  com- 
pelled to  oi^anize  a  new  denomination,  that  would,  in 
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their  judgment,  more  fully  carry  out  the  porposes  and 
designs  of  Methodism.* 

II.  OrgamzcUiotty  Doctrmu,  etc — In  the  formation  of 
the  new  Church,  while  everything  calculated  to  sustain 
and  cherish  the  original  spirit  of  Methodism  has  been 
carefully  retained,  care  has  been  taken  to  incorporate 
into  its  modes  of  government  everything  shown  by 
the  progress  of  Methodism  for  a  century  past  to  be  nec- 
essary. The  Episcopacy  is  abandoned,  and  general  su- 
perintendency  substituted ;  the  incumbents  of  the  office 
are  elected  every  four  years.  Quadrennial,  Annual,  and 
Quarterly  Conferences  are  retained  as  in  the  parent 
body,  while  the  last  addition  to  the  machinery  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  government,  viz.  the  District  Con- 
ference, adopted  in  1872,  has  been  in  use  among  the 
Free  Methodists  from  their  beginning.  In  all  the  be- 
fore-named Church  courts  a  number  of  laymen,  equal  to 
the  ministry,  are  admitted,  and  their  right  to  speak  and 
vote  is  fully  guaranteed.  The  official  board  is  retained, 
and  there  is  provision  for  annual  meetings  of  all  mem- 
bers of  the  societies  for  the  appointment  of  delegates  to 
the  Annual  Conferences,  and  stewards.  Class-meetings 
are  held,  and  attendance  is  a  condition  of  membership 
in  the  Church.  The  preachers  in  charge  nominate  and 
the  classes  elect  the  class-leaders.  The  office  of  presid- 
ing elder  is  retained,  but  the  name  of  the  officer  is  dU^ 
trict  chairman. 

The  articles  of  faith  adopted  are  the  same  as  those 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  with  two  additions, 
designed  to  secure  uniformity  of  belief,  and  guard  against 
the  introduction  of  errors  on  the  important  points  to 
which  they  relate.  The  first  is  on  entire  sanctification, 
and  the  first  part  is  in  the  words  of  John  Wesley,  viz. : 
^  Justified  persons,  while  they  do  not  outwardly  commit 
sin,  are  nevertheless  conscious  of  sin  still  remaining  in 
the  heart.  They  feel  a  natural  tendency  to  evil,  a 
proneness  to  depart  from  God,  and  cleave  to  the  things 
of  earth.  Those  that  are  sanctified  wholly  are  saved 
from  all  inward  sin— from  evil  thoughts  and  evil  tem- 
pers. No  wrong  temper,  none  contrary  to  love  remains 
in  the  souL  All  their  thoughts,  words,  and  actions  are 
governed  by  pure  love.  Entire  sanctification  takes  place 
subsequently  to  justification,  and  is  the  work  of  God 
wrought  instantaneously  upon  the  consecrated,  believing 
souL  After  a  soul  is  cleansed  from  all  sin,  it  is  then 
fully  prepared  to  grow  in  grace*'  (^Disciplines  *' Articles 
of  Religion,"  ch.  i,  §  1,  p.  23).  This  doctrine  is  regarded 
as  of  so  much  importance  that  no  person  is  admitted  to 
the  full  membership  of  thfi  Church  who  does  not  endorse 
it,  and  pledge  himself  definitely  to  seek  diligently  the 
experience  thereof.  No  minister  would  be  tolerated  in 
the  body  who  could  be  truthfully  regarded  as  out  of 
accordance  in  views  or  teaching  therewith. 

The  second  new  article  of  faith  is  on  future  reward 
and  pumshmentf  and  reads  as  follows :  "  God  has  ap- 
pointed a  day  in  which  he  will  judge  the  world  in 
righteousness  by  Jesus  Christ,  according  to  the  Gospel 
The  righteous  shall  have  in  heaven  an  inheritance  in- 

*  In  adherence  to  onr  rale  respectiner  denomlnationnl 
articles,  we  have  permitted  our  contribator  to  state  his 
case  in  his  own  way.  Jnstice  to  all  parties  concerned, 
however,  reqnlres  as  to  add  that  severnl  of  the  above 
statements  relative  to  the  origin  of  the  Charch  in  qnes- 
tion  are  xnnde  from  a  pnrtiean  point  of  view,  and  con- 
seqaentty  fnil  to  ^ve  a  hdr  representation  of  the  eronnds 
of  controversy.   This  is  true,  at  least,  in  the  foltowiDg 

fmrticulars :  (1)  The  original  aifficalty  grew  out  of  a  spir- 
t  of  censorioasness  and  insnbordination  exhibited  by 
the  parties  in  question.  (2)  The  expalsion  of  the  minis- 
ters from  the  Annual  Conference  was  in  accordance  with 
the  regular  forms  of  ecclesiastical  discipliae;  and  the  pri- 
vate members  were  dropped,  in  accordance  with  an  epis- 
copal decision,  after  thev  had  really  abandoned  their  for- 
mer communion.  (8)  The  appeal  to  the  General  Confer- 
ence was  dismissed,  as  beine  unsustained  by  adequate 
reasons.  In  all  the>>e  proceedinv:?,  the  Church  from  which 
they  were  excluded  acted  in  the  sovereign  right  of  self- 
defence,  and  its  le^timate  authorities  were  the  nttimate 
Judges  of  the  necessity  and  propriety  of  the  conrse  pur- 
suea  Those  who  had  incurred  the  penalty  had  therefore 
no  Jn^t  eaufie  to  complain  of  the  action  taken,  however  se- 
vere ii  might  seem  to  them.— Ed. 


corruptible,  undeffied,  and  that  fadeth  not  away.  The 
wicked  shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punishment,  where 
their  worm  dieth  not,  and  their  fire  is  not  quencbed"" 
(Disciplinef  *' Articles  of  Religion,"  ch.  i,  §  1,  p.  23). 

A  noteworthy  difierence  of  polity  exists  between  this 
and  all  other  Methodist  bodies  in  respect  to  admitting 
members  on  probation.  None  are  received  simply  on 
expressing  **  a  desire  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come," 
but  all  are  required  to  give  evidence  of  such  a  desire  by 
confessing  a  *^  saving  faith  in  Christ."  In  other  wonls, 
none  are  added  to  the  Church,  even  on  probation,  unless 
it  is  believed  that  they  ^  are  saved."  Free  Methodists 
claim  that  much  of  the  defection  alleged  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  and  other  churches  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  multitudes  have  joined  the  Church 
as  seekers  of  salvation,  but  have  gone  no  further  q;>irit- 
ually. 

It  is  also  definitely  required  of  all  who  join  the  Free 
Methodist  Church  that  they  shall  lay  aside  all  superflu- 
ous ornaments  in  dress,  "  laying  aside  gold,  pearls,  and 
costly  array"  (Discipline^  ch.  i,  §  3,  ^  4).  That  they 
shall  keep  free  from  connection  with  all  societies  requir- 
ing an  oath,  affirmation,  or  promise  of  secresy  as  a  con- 
dition of  membership  therein  (ibid,  ^  5).  Also  that 
they  shall  refrain  from  the  use  of  all  intoxicating  liquors, 
and  from  the  use  of  tobacco,  excq)t  as  medicine  (&id,  p. 
31,  f  4). 

III.  Present  Condition,  etc. — ^The  progress  of  the  de- 
nomination is  rapid,  considering  the  bold  stand  it  noakes 
against  many  customs  and  usages  quite  popular  even  in 
the  churches,  and  the  nature  of  the  requirements  made 
of  those  who  become  members.  During  the  first  years 
of  its  histor}'  it  had  to  encounter  some  of  the  difficulties 
which  beset  early  Methodism  in  the  form  of  wild  fanat- 
icism and  a  spirit  of  insubordination  to  proper  church 
regulations,  and  it  suffered  considerably  from  the  doings 
and  sayings  of  some  who  were  never  members  of  the 
Church,  but  who,  taking  advantage  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  formed,  and  acting  somewhat  in 
connection  vrith  its  movements,  promulgated  ideas  and 
encouraged  practices  contrary  to  pure  Gospd ;  but  the 
young  denomination  has  had  power  to  shkke  off  these 
parasites,  and  free  itself  from  these  incumbnmcea,  and 
bids  fair  to  march  on  its  way  successfully  in  the  mission 
of  spreading  scriptural  holiness  as  understood  by  Wesley 
and  his  immediate  coadjutors.  The  religious  aanrices 
of  the  Free  Methodists  are  generally  chfloacterized  by 
the  warmth  and  fervor  so  noticeable  among  early  Meth- 
odists.    Congregational  singing  is  universaL 

The  Free  Methodist  Church  is  at  present  compoeed 
of  seven  Annual  Conferences,  embracing  portaons  of 
nearly  every  Northern  state  in  the  Union.  The  fbUow- 
ing  is  an  abstract  of  statistics  taken  from  the  reports  of 
the  Conferences  for  the  year  ending  September,  1872 : 
Members,  7155 ;  travelling  preachers,  165 ;  local  preach- 
ers, 159 ;  Sabbath-schools,  155 ;  scholars,  48^4 ;  teachen, 
978 ;  value  of  Church  property,  t26d,550. 

Two  educational  institutions  have  been  started  mider 
the  auspices  of  the  Church,  one  at  North  Chili,  Monioe 
Cotmty,  N.  Y.,  the  other  at  Spring  Arbor,  Michigan. 
These  are  conducted  with  strict  reference  to  the  princi- 
ples and  usages  of  the  people  by  whom  they  are  sus- 
tained, and  bid  fair  to  become  successful. 

The  publicati(Hi  of  a  monthly  magazine  was  com- 
menced by  the  Rev.  R  T.  Roberts  in  the  year  1860,  en- 
titled The  Earnest  Christian,  devoted  to  the  advocacy 
of  Bible  holiness.  It  has  been  from  the  first  well  sus- 
tained, and,  though  it  is  an  exponent  of  the  principles 
taught  by  Free  Methodists,  is  still  conducted  as  an  in- 
dependent enterprise,  and  regarded  as  an  unseciarian 
publication.  It  has  a  large  circulation  outside  the 
Church,  which  supplies  its  chief  patronage.  A  'weekly 
paper,  entitled  The  Free  MethocUst,  and  edited  by  the 
Rev.  Levi  Wood,  was  started  in  the  interests  of  the  de- 
nomination Nov.  2, 1867.  This  also  is  a  private  enter- 
prise, though  depending  on  the  patronage  of  the  body 
for  support.    It  is  now  published  at  Aurora,  IlL,  and  i^ 
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present  editor  is  the  Rev.  L.  Bailey.  It  has  a  very  large 
circulation. 

At  pfceent  the  labors  of  the  Free  Methodist  Church 
are  confined  to  the  poor  and  comparatively  uneducated 
daaaes  of  the  community,  and  its  ministers  are  mostly 
drawn  from  them.  It  can  scarcely  claim  much  denom- 
inational literature.  The  Rev.  £.  Bowen,  D.D.,  wrote  a 
history,  entitled  Tke  Ori^  of  the  Free  Afeihodisi  Ckurck, 
which  is  rather  a  plain,  straightforward  statement  of 
historical  facts  than  an  attempted  literary  monument 
The  Rev.  U.  T.  Roberts,  who  has  from  its  organization 
been  general  superintendent  of  the  body,  having  been 
thrice  re-elected  to  that  position,  graduated  at  Middle- 
town.  Conn.,  and  is  a  writer  of  considerable  power.  His 
editorials,  tiracts,  and  essays  display  argumentative  abili- 
ty, and  the  faculty  of  uttering  truths  concisely.  (N.  S.  G.) 
'  Methodiflta,  The.    See  Mbtiiodissi. 

Methodius,  St.  (sumamed  also  Eubultu  and  Eubu- 
litu),  a  noted  theologian  of  the  £astem  Church  of  the 
3d  century,  one  of  the  "  fathers"  and  ^  martyrs"  of  the 
Church,  flourished  first  as  bishop  of  Olympus  and  Pa- 
tara,  in  Lycia  (hence  also  oftentimes  sumamed  Pata" 
muisy,  and  later  presided  over  the  see  of  Tyre,  in  Pal- 
estine. He  is  supposed  to  have  died  early  in  the  4th 
century.  According  to  Suidas,  he  suflfered  a  mart3rr's 
death  at  Chalcis  ('AvaroX^p)  during  the  reign  of  Decius 
(249-251)  and  Valerian.  This  seems  improbable,  how- 
ever, since  Valerian  reigned  after  and  not  contemporai^' 
with  Decius,  and  since  the  chronology  of  the  reign  of 
these  emperors  is  far  from  accurate.  It  seems  pretty 
well  established  now  that  Methodius  was  a  contempora- 
ry of  Porphyry;  and  if  he  died  in  a  persecution,  it  was 
probably,  as  Cave  supposes,  in  that  of  A.D.  308,  or,  as 
Fabricios  thinks,  in  that  of  A.D.  811.  The  last-named 
date  ia  quite  generally  accepted  as  the  year  of  Metho- 
diu9*s  decease.  Epiphanius  says  that  '*  he  was  a  very 
learned  man,  and  a  strenuous  assertor  of  the  truth." 
Jerome  has  ranked  him  in  his  catalogue  of  Church  writ- 
ens,  bat  Euaebius  has  not  mentioned  him ;  which  silence 
is  attributed  by  some,  though  merely  upon  conjecture, 
to  Methodios's  having  written  very  sharply  against  Or- 
igen,  who  was  favored  by  Ensebius.  His  principal 
works  are,  Jltpi  * Avactatrtta^,  De  Resurreetwne,  against 
Origen,  divided  into  two  or  three  parts;  fragments  of 
it  are  to  be  foond  in  Epiphanius  {Panarium),  in  Photius 
(JSAUotAeea),  and  in  the  works  of  Damascenus : — Uepi 
Tvy  ytverAvj  De  CreaHSf  in  Photius  :—IIcpt  Avri^ou- 
mov  mai  wS^ty  rd  roca,  De  Libera  A  rbitrio,  Leo  Alla- 
tius  gave  the  full  text,  together  with  a  Latin  version, 
but  the  work,  as  oontttned  in  Combefis's  edition  of  Me- 
thodins,  ia  not  complete: — lltpi  rijg  dyyiXofUfjtqrov 
wa/»3cyftac  gai  dyvtia^f  De  Angelica  Virgmitate  et 
CatiHate,  written  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue :  it  is  a  cn- 
rioos  work,  partaking  at  once  of  the  character  of  Plato*s 
Jkmpui  and  of  the  Swig  of  Solomon,  thoroughly  Chris- 
tian in  its  doctrines,  but  very  free  in  its  language.  Pho- 
tius claims  that  it  was  interpolated,  and  contains  traces 
of  Arianiam;  these,  however,  have  disappeared  from  the 
MSS.  at  present  extant,  from  which  the  work  was 
first  published  by  Leo  Allatins,  under  the  title  S.  Me- 
fkodOf  epitcopi  et  martyriM,  Convivium  decern  Virgkmm 
Leo  AUatiiu  kadeiau  mm  tiMtum  primus  Greece  vulgavitf 
Latime  writ;  notas  et  dicUriben  de  Methodiorum  scriptis 
adfedt  (Rome,  1656, 8vo).  About  the  same  time  Possi- 
nua  prepared  another  edition,  which  was  published  at 
Paris  under  the  title  S.  MetkodU  Convivium  Virginum 
Grtece  et  Latine  mmcprimum  editum  (1657,  8vo).  It  is 
also  to  be  foond  in  Combefis,  A  uctuar,  BibL  Pair,  (Paris, 
1672) : — Oratio  de  Simeone  et  Anna,  eeu  In  Fesfum  Oc- 
curtMS  et  Purificatiome  B,  Marian  published  by  Petrus 
Flantinus  (Antwerp,  1598) ;  this  has  by  some  been  oon- 
fliilered  as  the  work  of  a  later  Methodius,  but  this  opinion 
is  contradicted  by  Allatius: — ^Adyoc  vtpi  MapTvpwVj 
Sermo  de  Martjfribua  :-^^q  rd  ^ata.  In  Ramos  Pal- 
manan  :  Photius  gives  extracts  of  this  oration,  but  some 
doubt  Methodius  being  its  author:— Z,t&r»  Adversus 
Porpkyrinm,  fragments  of  which  are  given  by  Damas- 


cenus:—  De  Pgihomssa  contra  Origenem,  lost:  —  Com' 
mentarii  ta  Cantica  Caniicorum,  of  which  only  fragments 
remain: — 2Scva>v,  lost;  etc  Another  work,  De  Reve^ 
latione,  sometimes  attributed  to  him,  is  more  likely  from 
a  later  Methodius.  The  De  Ubero  A  rbitrio,  De  Bemr* 
rectioncj  De  Angelica  Virginitate  et  Castitate,  two  homi- 
lies, and  the  extracts  contained  in  Photius,  were  pub- 
lished by  Comb^fis  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  notes  (Paris, 
1644,  foL),  together  with  the  works  of  Amphilochus  and 
Andreas  Cretensis.  Galland  has  collected  the  preserved 
works  supposed  to  be  the  production  of  Methodius,  as 
well  as  all  fragments,  and  published  them  in  his  BibUotk, 
Pair.  voL  iii.  See  Photius,  Cod.  p.  284-237 ;  Mai,  Script, 
vet,  nov,  ooU,  vii,  1 ;  Cave,  Hietor,  Litt, ;  Henschen,  in  the 
Bollandbts,  Acta  Sanctorum,  voL.  iv;  Nath.  Lardner, 
CredibiUtg  of  the  Gospel  History,  voL  v ;  Oudin,  Com^ 
ment,  de  Scriptoribus  ecdes,  voL  i;  Andrea  Sixt,  Dissert, 
de  Afethodio  (Altorf,  1787,  4to) ;  Fabricius,  Bibl.  Grmca 
(edit  of  Harless),  vii,  746  et  aiL;  Donaldson,  BisL  Ck, 
Lit. ;  Milman,  HisL  Lot.  Christianity  (see  Index) ;  Schaff, 
Ch.  Hist,  i,  856  sq.,  511 ;  Neander,  Christ.  Dogmas,  i,  121, 
256 ;  MeUi.  Qu.  Rev.  1871,  January,  p.  164.   ? J.  H.  W.) 

Methodius  of  Bohemia,  a  native  of  itessalonica, 
who  flourished  during  the  9th  century,  became  distin- 
guished by  his  missionary  zeal,  his  learning,  and  his 
skill  as  a  painter.  He  fhrst  entered  a  convent  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  afterwards  spent  some  time  in  Kome, 
where  he  acquired  that  remarkable  skill  as  an  artist 
which  leads  Le  Beau  {Hist,  du  Bos  Empire,  xiv,  862) 
to  speak  of  him  as  the  most  eminent  painter  of  his  time 
— a  high  compliment,  indeed,  when  we  note  that  among 
his  contemporaries  were  Modalulph,  in  France,  Tutilo,  in 
Germany,  and  Lazarus,  in  Constantinople,  all  of  whom 
are  considered  artists  of  great  ability.  After  his  return 
to  Constantinople,  he  received  an  invitation  from  Bogo- 
ris^  king  of  Bulgaria,  to  vbit  his  court,  and  instruct 
him  and  his  subjects  in  the  principles  of  Christianity. 
This  king's  heart  had  been  softened  towards  the  Chris- 
tian religion  by  the  influence  of  his  sister,  who  had 
shortiy  before  returned  from  Constantinople,  whither, 
thirty-eight  years  before,  she  had  been  conveyed  as  a 
captive,  and  where  she  had  been  brought  up  and  edu- 
cated a  Christian.  A  severe  pestilence  oppressed  Bul- 
garia, and  led  Bogoris  formally  to  implore  the  aid  of  his 
sister's  God.  The  plague  was  stayed,  and  the  king  ac- 
knowledged the  might  and  goodness  of  the  Christianas 
God  in  hearing  and  answering  his  prayer;  but  still  he 
shrank  from  deserting  entirely  the  faith  of  his  fathers, 
lest  his  subjects  should  revolt  against  him  in  defence  of 
paganism.  At  this  critical  moment  he  bethought  him- 
self of  the  strange  expedient  of  using  the  skilful  pencil 
of  Methodius,  knowing  that  his  people  could  be  more 
readily  affected  by  images  of  terror  than  by  eloquent 
words  of  persuasion.  By  his  advice  Methodius  painted 
the  last  judgment,  and  so  vividly  represented  the  tor^ 
tnres  of  the  damned  that  the  heart  of  the  king  himself 
was  struck  with  terror,  and  he  sought  to  escape  thb  tei^ 
rible  destiny  by  numbering  himself  among  die  sons  of 
the  Church.  He  was  accordingly  baptized  in  868  or 
864 ;  and,  though  much  opposition  was  shown,  pagan- 
ism was  rapidly  compelled  to  yield  to  the  Christian  re- 
ligion as  introduced  bj'  Methodius.  After  working  with 
such  success  in  Bulgaria,  Methodius  was  sent  into  Greek 
Moravia,  where,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother  Gyn\ 
(q.  v.),  he  accomplish^  a  great  work,  his  holy  zeal 
meeting  with  grand  results.  Christianity  had  already 
found  its  way  to  some  parts  of  the  tribe  by  its  connec- 
tion with  the  Prankish  empire  under  Charlemagne,  but 
the  nation,  as  a  whole,  was  still  devoted  to  paganism. 
Its  ruler,  Radislav  or  Rastioes,  had  formed  an  alliance 
with  the  Greek  empire  for  political  purposes.  This  af- 
forded an  opportunity  for  the  sending  forth  of  these  two 
missionary  brothers.  Methodius  rendered  valuable  a»- 
sistance  to  his  brother  Cyril  in  his  task  of  inventing  an 
alphabet  for  the  Sclavonic  language,  and  in  the  work  of 
translating  the  Bible,  as  well  as  several  liturgical  works, 
into  the  language  of  the  people. 
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A  schism  breaking  out  between  the  Latin  and  the 
Greek  churches,  the  Moravian  prince  was  induced,  by 
political  changes,  to  enter  into  a  closer  relation  with  the 
German  empire  and  the  Western  Church.  Methodius 
and  Cyril,  in  this  emergency,  proved  themselves  to  be 
men  who  valued  Christianity  more  highly  than  sect. 
They  repaired  to  Rome,  where  they  easily  entered  into 
an  understanding  with  pope  Adrian  I,  so  that  party 
strife  caused  no  delay  in  the  good  work.  Cyril  remained 
in  Kome  as  a  monk,  while  Methodius,  after  acknowledg- 
ing submission  to  the  Romish  Church,  and  giving  a  sat- 
i^actory  confession  of  faith,  was  consecrated  archbishop 
of  the  Moravian  Church.  It  was  while  Methodius  was 
laboring  in  Moravia  that  duke  Borzivoy,  of  Bohemia, 
visited  the  court  of  Swatopluk  (871),  and  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  Christian  religion,  acknowledged  his 
belief  in  it  by  causing  himself,  his  wife,  and  his  attend- 
ants to  be  baptized.  On  his  return  to  Bohemia,  Me- 
thodius accompanied  him,  and  for  a  short  time  labored 
successfully,  converting  many,  and  causing  several  con- 
vents and  churches  to  be  erected.  From  this  new  field 
he  returned  to  Moravia,  where  he  remained  until  the 
wars  with  which  the  country  was  then  distracted  obliged 
him  to  transfer  the  field  of  his  labors  to  the  adjacent 
provinces  connected  with  the  German  empire.  The 
clergy  of  Salzburg,  envious  of  his  success,  and  prejudiced 
against  the  Eastern  Church,  complained  to  pope  John 
YIII  that  Methodius  was  attached  to  the  customs  of  the 
Greek  Church,  and  that  he  made  use  of  the  Sclavonic 
language  in  public  worship,  and  accused  him  of  infring- 
ing on  the  see  of  the  archbishop  of  Salzburg.  The 
pope,  though  little  inclined  to  listen  to  accusations 
which  German  bishops  might  make  against  any  prelate 
ordained  at  Rome,  could  not  altogether  allay  his  suspi- 
cions as  to  the  relations  between  Methodius  and  the 
Eastern  Church,  especially  at  a  time  when  there  were 
constant  bickerings  between  the  Latin  and  the  Greek 
churches.  Methodius  hastened  to  Rome  in  obedience 
to  the  call  of  the  pope  (879),  and  an  interview  took 
place,  which  resulted  in  a  complete  refutation  of  the 
charges  made  against  him.  The  pope  even  defended 
the  use  of  the  Sclavonic  instead  of  the  Latin  language, 
in  a  letter  written  to  the  Moravian  prince,  in  which  he 
sajm :  *'  The  alphabet  invented  by  a  certain  philosopher, 
Constantine  (Cjnril),  to  the  end  that  God's  praise  may 
duly  sound  forth  in  it,  we  rightly  commend ;  and  we 
order  that  in  this  language  the  messages  and  works  of 
our  Lord  Christ  be  declared ;  for  we  are  Exhorted  by 
Holy  Scripture  to  praise  the  Lord,  not  in  three  languages 
alone,  but  in  all  tongues  and  nations  (Psa.  cxvii,  and 
Philip,  ii).  And  the  apostles,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
proclaimed  in  all  languages  the  great  works  of  God. 
And  the  apostle  Paul  exhorts  us  (1  Cor.  xiv)  that, 
speaking  in  tongues,  we  should  edify  the  Church.  It 
stands  not  at  all  in  contradiction  with  the  faith  to  cele- 
brate the  mass  in  this  language,  to  read  the  Gospel  or 
lessons  from  the  Scriptures  properly  translated  into  it, 
or  to  rehearse  any  of  the  Church  h3rmns  in  the  same, 
for  the  God  who  is  the  author  of  the  three  principal 
languages  created  the  others  also  for  his  own  glory. 
Only  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  greater  solemnity,  that 
in  all  the  Moravian  churches  the  Gospel  should,  in  the 
first  place,  be  publicly  read  in  Latin,  and  then  repeated 
in  the  Sclavonic  language,  so  as  to  be  understood  by  the 
people**  (Neander,  iii,  318).  ITie  pope  also  formed  the 
Moravians  into  a  separate  diocese,  independent  of  the 
German  Church,  and  confirmed  Methodius  as  their  arch- 
bishop, making  him  directly  responsible  to  himself  in- 
stead of  to  the  German  prelate.  This  led  to  new  dis- 
putes, in  which  the  German  clergy  succeeded  in  influ- 
encing the  Moravian  prince  against  Methodius.  One 
of  his  subordinate  bishops,  named  Wichin,  also  attached 
himself  to  the  German  party.  His  difficulties  and  con- 
troversies became  so  numerous  that  he  reported  the 
matter  in  detail  to  the  pope,  and  requested  permission 
to  appear  before  him  in  person.  John  VIII  granted 
this  request,  and,  though  expressing  a  desire  to  hear 


both  sides  of  the  controversy,  assured  him  of  his  kindly 
feelings  towards  him,  and  exhorted  him  not  to  allow 
the  work  to  suffer,  but  to  prosecute  it  faithfully.  In 
881  Methodius  went  to  Rome,  after  ifhich  time  his  name 
disappears  from  the  records  of  history.  It  cannot  be  de- 
termined whether  he  died  soon  afler,  or  whether  the 
hostile  party  in  Moravia  prevented  his  return.  He  was 
canonized  by  the  Church.  The  Greeks  and  Sdavonians 
celebrate  him  on  May  11,  although  in  the  Martyrolo- 
gium  the  day  is  March  9.  See  F.  X.  Ricbter,  CyriU 
und  Method  der  Sloven  Apostel  (1825) ;  Ginzel,  Gexh, 
der  Sloven  Apottd  (1857) ;  Baxmann,  PolUik  der  Papste 
(Elberf.  1869),  vol  ii;  Neander,  CA.  BisL  iii,  818  sq.; 
Hardwick,  Ck,  Hist.  Middle  Aget,  p.  Ill  sq.;  Madear 
Hist,  of  Missions  in  MiddU  A  ffe»,p,2»iaq,    (H.W.T.) 

Methodius  of  Cokstantinople,  a  patriarch  in 
the  Eas^m  Church  who  flourished  about  1240,  is  prob- 
ably the  author  of  De  Revdatione,  which  some  attribute 
to  Methodius  Eubulus.  The  Greek  text,  with  a  Latin 
version,  is  contained  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Gracia 
Orthodoxoy  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  BiUioih.  Patntm, 
He  also  wrote  ^^nigmotOy  in  iambic  tristichs,  extant  in 
MS.  See  Fabricius,  Bibl.  Grac,  vii,  275;  Cave,  p.  662 
(ed.  Geneva). — Smith,  DicL  Greek  and  Rom,  Biog.  s.  v. 

Methodology  (fcc^o^oc  and  \6yoc)  is  the  scien- 
tific plan  of  investigating  any  department  of  knowledge. 
In  the  science  of  theology,  it  is  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  encyclopedia.  The  one  leads  to  the  other.  A 
clear  insight  mto  the  nature  and  connections  of  any 
science  will  lead  to  a  right  mode  of  treating  it;  and  i* 
the  complete  knowledge  of  a  science  is  essential  to  a 
good  method,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  a  good  method  is 
the  best  test  and  verification  of  knowledge.  The  aims 
of  methodology  are  to  furnish  a  plan  of  theological 
study,  showing  the  order  in  which  the  topics  should  be 
taken  up,  and  indicating  the  best  methods  of  study,  and 
necessary  books  and  hdps  of  all  kinds.  Some  writers 
hold  that  methodology  should  be  treated  and  studied 
entirely  apart  from  encyclopedia.  In  a  strictly  scien- 
tific sense,  this  view  is  correct ;  but,  for  practical  pur- 
poses, these  two  branches  are  generally  blended  into  one 
connected  whole.  The  whole  treatment  taken  together 
is  therefore  called  by  the  double  name  of  theological 
encyclopedia  and  methodology.  Of  these,  encyclope- 
dia is  the  objective  side,  the  outline  of  th^  science  itself: 
methodology  is  the  subjective  side,  having  reiiefenee  to 
the  work  of  the  student  of  the  science. 

The  science  of  theological  encyclopedia  and  naetb- 
odology  is  a  comparatively  recent  study.  The  history 
of  the  science  has  been  so  fully  treated  in  the  article  on 
Encyclopedia  (q.  v.),  and  the  methods  of  the  chief 
writers  on  the  subject  so  amply  set  forth,  that  we  8in>- 
ply  refer  to  it.  Since  the  publication  of  that  article, 
however,  an  important  work.  Lectures  by  the  kUe  John 
McClinlockf  />./>.,  LL,D.,  on  Theological  Encyclopedia 
and  Methodology  (N.  Y.  1878, 1 2mo),  has  appeared,  which 
contains  so  many  new  thoughts  that  we  here  insert  Dr. 
McClintock*8  division  of  the  subject.  He  diWdes  theo- 
logical science  into  the  following  four  departments : 

1.  Exegetietd  Theology,  which  is  concerned  with  the  rec- 
ords of  revelatinn. 

8.  Hietorieal  Tbeolocy,  which  is  concerned  with  the  de- 
velopment of  revelatVun  in  the  life  and  thouffht  of  the 
Charcb.  This  definition  gives  a  twofold  division  of  His- 
torical Theoloev : 

0.  The  Life  of  the  Church :  that  is,  Ckurek  Hvitory, 

b.  The  Thought  of  the  Church ;  thai  is,  Dneirinal 

History, 

8.  SystemaHe  Theologv,  which  Is  concerned  with  the 

matter  of  revelation— with  the  scientific  treatment  of  it^ 

contents ;  making  a  fourfold  sabdivision : 

a.  Apologthes^  or  the  defence  of  Christianity  fW>m 
attacks  from  without. 

b.  Dogmatiest  or  the  scientific  statement  of  doctrines 
as  admitted  by  the  Chnrch. 

e,  Jithies^  or  a  Kientiflc  statement  of  duty  in  which 
man  stands  to  Qod, 

d.  PotemieSf  or  the  vindication  of  doctrine  firom  he- 
retical attacks  from  within  the  Chnrch. 
4.  PractictU  Theology^  which  is  concerned  with  the  fH-ee- 
ervatlon  of  revelation  and  Its  propagation  in  and  through 
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the  Chareb,  as  the  ootward  nod  yisible  fonn  of  the  king- 
dom of  Christ  amoDg  meu.  Here  we  have  two  general 
diviidoDs: 

a.  The  Punetiont  of  the  Church ;  and 

b.  The  OrgamizeUion  ani  Qovernmeni  cf  the  Church. 

This  treatment,  which  has  largely  prevailed  since  the 
16th  century,  rests  upon  the  theory  that  Christianity  is 
a  system  founded  upon  divine  revelation,  and  that  the- 
ologv  is  really  the  product  of  the  application  of  the 
hanum  intellect  to  the  contents  of  revelation. 

For  literature, -see  Enctcloprdia.  See  also  Jahr" 
itiek  Dwtscker  Theohffie,  Oct  1871,  art.  L     (R.  S.  R.) 

Methn-  Oinp,  constmct-sute  of  n^,  an  adult  man, 
oaed  like  the  old  English  folk),  a  frequent  prefix  in 
Ueb.  proper  namea,  as  those  here  following;  so  likewise 
in  the  old  Punic  names  MetuastartuSy  Methymtiatus,  etc 
(Geaenius,  Afomtm.  Phcen.  p.  899, 411). 

Methn'saSl  (Heb.  MethushcAl',  ^K^^r^^,  man 
tkat  is  from  God;  Sept.  Ma&oucraXa,  Yulg.  Mathuttu^ 
the  son  of  Mehujael  and  father  of  Lamech,  of  the  fam- 
ily of  Cain  (Gen.  iv,  18).  B.a  cir.  8770.  The  resem- 
Uaoce  of  the  name  to  the  following,  on  which  (with  the 
ctnncidenoe  of  the  name  Lamech  in  the  next  genera- 
tion in  both  lines)  some  theories  have  been  formed, 
is  apparent  rather  than  real. 

Methn'selah  (Heb.  Methushe'lach,  nbdiin^Q,  man 
ofthe  dari  ;  Sept  and  N.  T.  Ma^ovtrdXa ;  Josephus,  Ma- 
BowraXag,  i4nf.  i,  3,  3  and  4;  Yulg.  Maihusala  and 
MathuaU;  Auth.yer8.  **  Mathusala,"  in  Luke  iii,  37), 
the  son  of  Enoch,  and  eighth  of  the  Sethite  antedilu- 
vian patriarchs  (Gen.  v,  21, 22, 26, 26, 27 ;  1  Chron.  i,  3). 
He  was  bom  (according  to  the  Heb.  text)  B.C.  3484. 
When  he  had  attained  the  age  of  187  years,  his  son  La- 
mech was  bom,  after  which  he  lived  782  years,  and 
died  (&C.  2516)  only  a  few  months  before  the  flood,  at 
the  extreme  age  of  969 ;  which,  being  the  greatest  term 
attained  by  any  on  record,  has  caused  his  name  to  be- 
come a  proverb  of  long  life.    See  Lokqkvity. 

Metoohita,  QeorginB  {Vwpyio^  6  Meroxirtii),  a 
Greek  theologian,  flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the  18th 
century.  He  was  the  archdeacon  of  the  Church  at  Con- 
stantin<^]e,  tbe  intimate  friend  and  zealous  partisan  of 
the  emperor  Andronicus,  and  favored  a  union  of  the  Greek 
Church  with  the  Latin.  Under  the  reign  of  Andronicus 
the  Younger  he  was  ostracized  on  account  of  his  religious 
opinions,  and  died  in  exUe.  He  was  the  relative,  per- 
haps the  father,  of  Theodorus  Metochita,  with  whom  he 
has  often  been  confounded.  He  wrote  several  works  of 
great  importance  for  their  bearing  on  the  history  of  his 
times;  but  his  literary  style,  although  energetic,  is  mde 
and  well-nigh  barbarous.  His  Refutation  ('Avripf&i;- 
<r(c)  of  the  three  Chapters  of  PUmude,  and  his  Reply  to 
MawM/d  Nepoe  of  Crete,  were  published  by  Leo  Allatius, 
in  the  Gracia  Orthodoxa,  voL  iL  The  same  publisher 
fajfi  given  to  the  public  a  fragment  of  Bletochita's  Die- 
covrte  OH  the  Union  of  the  Churches,  together  with  a 
portion  of  the  fourth  book  of  his  treatise  On  the  Proces- 
sion of  the  Holy  Ghost,  bound  in  one  volume  with  Dia- 
triba  contra  HfMingerum,  See  Fabricias,  BUdiotheca 
Crwca,  X,  412 ;  Cave,  Hist,  Litt.  s.  v. 

Metoohita,  TheodoruB(eco^cjpoc  o  Mcroxin7c)> 
a  Greek  theologian,  flourished  in  the  days  of  the  emper- 
or Andronicus  the  Elder,  who  appointed  him  the  chief 
layodkete,  or  chancellor,  of  the  Church  at  Constantinople, 
and  intrusted  him  vrith  several  missions.  Amid  all  his 
official  duties,  Metochita  found  time  to  compose  sun- 
dry works  which  reflect  honor  upon  his  learning.  He 
was  banished  from  the  country  shortly  after  the  usur- 
pation of  power  by  Andronicus  the  Younger,  in  1828. 
Tbe  emperor  was  not  slow  to  recall  him;  but  Metochita 
beini^  disgusted  with  the  complexion  which  matters 
had  assumed,  retired  into  a  convent,  where  he  died 
about  1382.  His  principal  works  are  Commentaries  (Ha- 
pd^paanQ)  on  several  treatises  by  Aristotle :  Physica,  De 
A  tuma,  De  Colo,  De  Ortu  et  Interitu,  De  Memoria  et 
Remimscentin,  De  Somno  et  ViffUia,    These  commenta- 


ries were  published  in  Latin  by  Gent  Hervet  (Basle, 
1&50,  4to;  Ravenna,  1614,  4to)  ;  but  the  original  Greek 
text  of  the  Commentaries  has  remained  ioedited.  He 
also  wrote  two  books  on  ecclesiastical  history,  and  several 
works  of  a  secular  character,  which  were  never  printed. 
See  Fabricius,  Bibl,  Graca,  x,  412  sq. ;  C.  F.  de  Boden- 
bourg,  De  Th,  Metochita  Scriptis  Notheias  vulgo  uistmU" 
latis,  in  the  MisceUan,  Lipsiensia,  voL  xii. 

MetOIiymy  (jurtavvfua,  ^denominatio  nominispro 
nomine  posita,*"  Quintillian,  8,  6,  28),  a  technical  term  in 
rhetoric  designating  a  "  trope,  in  which  a  word  is  used 
to  express  a  thing  (tiifering  from  its  original  meaning  in 
kind"*  (£.  D.  Haven,  Rhetoric,  pu  78).  Metonymies  are 
a  little  bolder  than  synecdoches  (q.  v.),  and,  as  Aristotle 
observes,  nuty  be  employed  either  to  elevate  or  to  de- 
grade the  subject,  according  to  the  design  of  the  au- 
thor. The  substance  may  be  named  for  the  quality,  the 
cause  for  the  effect,  the  precedent  for  the  consequent,  or 
the  reverse,  e.  g.  **  Addison  was  smooth,  but  Presoott 
smoother."  Here  Addison  means  the  writings  of  Addi^ 
son ;  smooth  means  pleasing  to  the  ear.  Both  words  are 
metonymic.  "Always  respect  old  age''' — a  metonymy 
for  aged  people.  Thus, "  gray  hainT  may  stand  for  "  di 
age,"  the  name  of  Yirgil  for  that  of  his  writings,  the 
^headr  for  the  ^*  tnteUect,"*  and  the  ^  oHve-branch"  for 
"peace,"    Metonymies  may  be  classifled  as  follows: 

(1.)  The  sign  for  the  thing  signified,  signum  pro  sig- 
nato.  SvBord  for  war;  ^povoc  for  power  (Luke  i,  32; 
Heb.  i,  8) ;  dvaroXii,  ivofifi,  for  east  and  west  (Matt 
ii,  3 ;  Luke  xiii,  29 ;  Psa.  xlvi,  6) ;  red  tape,  for  the  diffi- 
culties in  obtaining  the  completion  of  a  work  that  must 
pass  the  inspection  of  several  officers ;  a  pen  for  litera- 
ture— "  The  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword.'' 

(2.)  The  container  for  the  thing  contained,  oontinens 
pro  contento.  "The  country  is  jealous  of  the  city," 
"  The  army  yielded,  but  the  navy  resisted ;"  6  Koofiog, 
world,  for  the  human  beings  contained  in  the  world 
(Matt  xviii,  7 ;  John  i,  10 ;  iii,  16,  17) ;  6  otcoc,  the 
house,  for  domestics  (John  iv,  58 ;  Acts  x,  2, 11, 14, 16). 

(3.)  A  cause  may  be  put  for  an  effect,  and  an  effect  for 
a  cause,  "The  savage  desolation  of  war."  The  catMe 
of  the  desolation  is  a  savage  spirit;  here  it  is  transfer- 
red to  the  effect  In  an  opposite  transference,  we  may 
speak  of  pale  death,  joyful  health,  a  proud  testimony. 
This  is  sometimes  called  a  transferred  epithet, 

(4.)  A  man  may  be  named  for  his  works.  Thus  we 
speak  of  "  Shakespeare,"  meaning  his  writings.  "  Black- 
stone,"  meaning  his  works  on  law.  So  tbe  "  Prophets" 
are  referred  to  (Mark  i,  2;  Luke  xvi,  29;  xxiv,  44; 
Acts  viii,  28),  meaning  their  writings.  This  is  akin  to 
personification  (q.  v.).     (R.  S.  R.) 

Metre  (Gr.  furpov)  is,  in  its  most  extensive  signi- 
fication, the  measure  by  which  any  thing  is  determined 
with  exactness  and  due  proportion.  In  its  classical 
sense  the  word  is  used  for  the  subdivision  of  a  verse. 
The  Greeks  measured  some  species  of  verses  (the  dac- 
tylic, choriambic,  antispastic,  Ionic,  etc.)  by  considering 
each  foot  as  a  metre ;  in  others  (the  iambic,  trochaic,  and 
anapsstic),  each  dipodia,  or  two  feet,  formed  a  metre. 
Thus  the  dactylic  hexameter  (the  heroic  verse)  con- 
tained six  dactyls  or  spondees ;  the  iambic,  anapaestic, 
and  trochaic  trimeter,  six  of  those  feet  respectively.  A 
line  is  said  to  be  acatalectic  when  the  last  syllable  of 
the  last  foot  is  wanting ;  brachicatalectic,  when  two  syl- 
lables are  cut  off  in  the  same  way ;  hypercatalectic, 
when  there  is  one  superfiuous  syllable. 

In  religious  poetry,  as  adapted  to  music,  metre  de- 
notes the  regular  consecution  in  a  stanza  of  lines  con- 
taining a  certain  number  of  syllables  of  a  given  kind  of 
verse.  The  usual  number  of  lines  is  four,  and  these  may 
be  ahke  or  different  in  length.  For  example,  in  what 
is  called  Long  Metre,  each  line  consists  of  four  iambic 
measures;  in  Common  Metre,  the  lines  contain  alter- 
nately four  and  three  iambi,  or  their  prosodiac  equiva- 
lents ;  and  in  Short  Metre  every  line  has  three  iambi, 
except  the  third,  which  has  four.     All  other  kinds  are 
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called  ^^  particular  metres^'  as  6  lines  of  8  svllsbles  each, 
4  lines  of  7,  6  lines  of  7,  4  lines  of  10,  4  of  6  and  2  of  8, 
8  of  8  and  7  alternately,  etc. 

MetrSt^B.    See  Firkin. 

Metrical  Psalmfl  and  Hymns.  Several  of  the 
Psalms  were  translated  into  English  metre,  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  by  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt,  and  printed  in  1549.  This  version,  however,  is 
supposed  to  be  lost.  It  has  been  thought  that  a  refer- 
ence to  some  metrical  psalms  existed  in  the  7th  section 
of  the  1st  Act  of  Uniformity  in  the  reign  of  Edward  YI, 
1549,  authorizing  the  use  of  the  Prayer-book,  where  it 
was  enacted  ^  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  all  men,  as  well 
in  churches,  chapels,  oratories,  or  other  places,  to  use 
openly  any  psalm  or  prayer  taken  out  of  the  Bible  at 
any  due  time ;  not  letting  or  omitting  thereby  the  ser- 
vice, or  any  part  thereof,  mentioned  in  the  said  book.*' 
But  this  was  several  years  antecedent  to  the  appearance 
of  any  regular  version.  The  metrical  Pftalms,  called  the 
"Old  Version,"  originated  with  Stemhold,  who  was 
groom  of  the  robes  to  Henry  VIII  and  Edward  VI,  and 
was  continued  by  others  until  1641,  when  the  revisers 
of  the  Prayer-book  declared  that "  singing  of  hymns  in 
metre  is  no  part  of  the  liturgy,"  and  therefore  they  re- 
i'used  to  consider  them,  as  not  in  their  commission.  See 
Proctor,  On  Cwnmon  Proffer  (see  Index) ;  Cardwell,  Con- 
ferences, s.  V. ;  Bates,  Chritt,  Antiq.  s.  v. ;  Staunton,  Ec- 
cles.  Diet,  s.  V.    See  Psalms,  Versions  of. 

Metrod5rtlB,  a  leading  Epicurean  philosophei',  was, 
according  to  the  best  authorities,  a  native  of  Laropsacus, 
although  some  claim  that  he  was  an  Athenian.  He 
nourished  in  the  second  half  of  the  8d  century  B.C. 
From  his  earliest  connection  with  this  school  of  philoso- 
phy until  his  death,  he  lived  in  daily  and  intimate  in- 
tercourse with  Epicurus,  absenting  himself  only  six 
months  during  the  whole  period.  He  is  regarded  as 
the  founder  of  that  baser  and  more  sensual  form  of  Epi- 
curean philosophy  which  many,  who  sought  for  "  pleas- 
ure as  the  chief  good,"  substituted  for  the  intellectual 
enjoyment  adopted  by  Epicurus  as  his  ideal  good.  Ac- 
cording to  Cicero,  he  made  perfect  happiness  to  consist 
in  having  a  well-constituted  body,  and  knowing  that  it 
would  always  remain  so.  One  of  his  sayings,  as  quoted 
by  Athensus,  was  that  **  the  belly  is  the  foundation  of 
all  philosophy."  He  claimed  that  all  pertaining  to  a 
happy  life  should  be  tested  and  measured  by  this  organ. 
Metrodorus  became  the  favorite  disciple  of  Epicurus,  and 
may  justly  be  ranked  second  only  to  him  in  importance. 
He  died  in  277  B.C.,  at  the  age  of  fifty-three,  seven 
years  before  the  death  of  his  master,  who  had  intended 
to  make  him  his  successor.  He  left  two  children,  a  son 
and  daughter,  whom  Epicurus  protected  while  he  was 
living,  and  for  whom  he  generously  provided  in  his  will. 
Metrodorus  left  to  the  world  some  of  his  thoughts  in 
the  tangible  form  of  thirteen  volumes,  as  enumerated  by 
Diogene&  All  these  have  disappeared,  except  some 
fragments  found  among  the  Herculanean  Papyri;  the 
most  important  of  which  is  a  portion  of  his  treatise 
Uf pi  Aia^oiav,  contained  in  the  sixth  volume  of 
the  Neapolitan  collection.  For  many  years  the  Epicu- 
reans kept  the  20th  of  each  month  as  a  festal  day  in 
honor  of  their  master  and  of  Metrodorus,  whose  name 
will  ever  be  linked  with  that  of  Epicurus.  Another 
philosopher  of  like  name  flourished  in  Chios,  in  Greece, 
about  400  B.C  He  was  the  author  of  a  Treatise  on 
Nature,  which  was  very  celebrated.  See  Bayle,  ffist. 
and  Crit,  Diet,  s.  v. ;  Fabricius,  BibUoth,  Grceca,  iii,  606 : 
Plinv,  Hist,  Nat,  xxxv,  40 ;  Plutarch,  Paubu  jEmilius, 
32.  '(H.W.T.) 

Metrology,  the  science  of  determining  the  relative 
value  of  measures,  whether  these  belong  to  pecuniary 
standards  or  to  fixed  quantities  of  capacity  or  extent. 
Indeed,  these  three  are  intimately  connected,  for  coins 
can  only  be  accurately  determined  by  weight,  and  the 
bulk  of  solids  or  liquids  is  ultimately  ascertained  by 
linear  mcasiurements  in  cubic  dimensions,  or  by  a  given 


weight  of  a  certain  substance  of  uniform  density.     Spe- 
cific gravity,  therefore,  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  quantita- 
tive admeasurements.    In  the  present  article  we  are,  of 
course,  strictly  concerned  only  with  the  BibHcal,  espe- 
cially Hebrew,  weights  and  measures;  but  as  the  value 
of  these  has  come  down  to  us  chiefly  in  Greek  equiva- 
lents, it  becomes  necessary  to  take  the  latter  also  into 
consideration.      **The   Roman   measures  came    from 
Greece,  the  Grecian  from  Phosnicia,  the  Phoenician  from 
Babylon.    Accordingly  each  system  will  throw  light  on 
the  other,  and  all  may  be  made  to  contribute  something 
to  the  elucidation  of  the  Hebrew  weights  and  measures. 
This  method  of  viewing  the  subject,  and  the  satisfiactory 
lessons  which  have  be^n  hence  deduced,  are  to  be  as- 
cribed to  Bockh  (^Metrologischen  Untersuchungen,  Berlin, 
1888),  who,  availing  himself  of  the  results  ascertained 
by  English,  French,  and  German  scholars,  and  of  the 
peculiar  facilities  afforded  by  a  residence  in  the  midst 
of  the  profound  and  varied  erudition  of  the  Prussian 
capital,  has  succeeded,  by  the  application  of  his  unwear- 
ied industry  and  superior  endowments,  in  showing  that 
the  system  of  weights  and  measures  oi  Babylon,  Bg3rpt, 
Palestine,  Phoenicia,  Greece,  Sicily,  and  Italy,  formed 
one  great  whole,  with  the  most  intimate  relationships 
and  connections"  (Kitto).    To  these  researches  must 
be  added  later  investigations  and  comparisons  by  differ- 
ent antiquarians  as  to  the  value  of  particular  q>ecimens 
of  coins  and  measures  still  extant,  which  sometiineB 
considerably  modify  the  conclusions  of  Bockh. 

1.  Coins  and  Weights, — 1.  Names  of  the  principal 
HArew  Standards, — The  following  are  the  regular  gra- 
dations, beginning  with  the  highest : 

(1.)  The  talent,  ^33,  lakhir,  stricUy  a  drcie^  hence 
an^  round  object;  and  thus  a  circular  piece  of  nooney. 
It  was  of  two  kinds,  the  talent  of  gold  (1  Kings  Lx,  14) 
and  the  talent  of  silver  (2  Kings  v,  22).     See  Taucxt. 

(2.)  The  mansh,  Hd^,  the  Greek  mina,  or  /iva,  strictly 
apoiiion,  i  e.  a  subdivision  of  the  *^  talent.'* 

(8.)  The  shikel,  ^1^19,  Grsecized  acrXoc,  properly  a 
weight,  the  usual  unit  of  estimation,  applied  to  coins 
and  weights.  It  likewise  was  of  two  kinds,  the  aacred 
(Lev.  V,  15)  and  the  royal  (2  Sam.  xiv,  26). 

(4.)  The  bika,  rgS,  strictly  a  deft  or  fraction  (Gen. 
xxiv,  22). 

(5.)  The  gerdh,  t^'^t,  properly  a  kemd  or  bean,  like 
our  "  grain,"  and  the  Greek  SfioXoc. 

2.  Values  of  these  as  compared  with  each  other. — ^The 
relation  of  the  talent  to  the  shekel  is  determined  by  the 
statement  in  Exod.  xxx,  18,  that  every  Israelite  above 
twenty  years  of  age  had  to  pay  the  poll-tax  of  half  a 
shekel  as  a  contribution  to  the  sanctuary.  £xod. 
xxxviii,  26  tells  us  that  this  tax  had  to  be  paid  by 
608,550  men.  The  sum  amounted  to  100  talents  and 
1775  shekels  (Exod.  xxxviii,  25),  which  are,  there- 
fore, equal  to  608,550  half  shekels,  or  801,775  full  shek- 
els.   This  gives  for  the  value  of  the  talent  in  shekels, 

801,775—1775 

— =  8000.    The  relation  of  the  maneh  to 

the  shekel,  and  consequently  to  the  talent,  is  not  so  dear. 
In  Ezek.  xlv,  18,  it  seems  to  have  consbted  of  60  shek- 
els (20+25+15);  but  a  comparison  of  1  Kings  x,  17 
with  2  Chron.  ix,  16  would  make  it  to  consist  of  100 
shekels  (8  manehs  =  800  shekels).  Some  explain  these 
discrepancies  by  supposing  that  the  sacred  shekel  was 
double  the  commercial,  or  that  the  talent  and  maneh  <^ 
gold  were  respectively  double  those  of  silver.  In  this 
uncertainty  it  is  generally  agreed  to  reckon  60  manehs 
to  the  talent,  and  50  shekels  to  a  maneh.  The  beka 
was  a  half-shekel  (Exod.  xxxviii,  26) ;  and  the  gerah 
was  ^  the  shekel  (Exod.  xxx,  13;  Lev.  xxvil,  25; 
Numb,  iii,  47;  Ezek.  xlv,  20). 

8.  Values  of  (he  Hebrew  Weights  as  determitted  ly  a 
Comparison  with  the  Greek  and  Roman. — Josephus  states 
(^Ant,  iii,  6, 7)  that  the  Hebrew  talent  of  gold  contained 
100  minie  (/D'ctc))  l>ut  whether  by  thu  latter  he  means 
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the  Greek  or  the  Hebrew  weight  ooiresponding  to  that 
tenn,  is  not  desr.  Again  he  states  (A  nL  xiv,  7, 1)  that 
the  gold  mina  (j/va)  was  eqnal  to  two  and  a  half  Roman 
poundB  (Xirpac)*  On  the  presumption  that  the  same 
kind  of  mina  ia  spoken  of  in  both  passages,  the  talent 
would  be  eqoiyalent  to  2fi0  pounds.  On  the  other  hand, 
Epiphaniua  {De  Pond,  ti  Mens,  Heb.)  estimates  the  He- 
brew talent  at  125  Soman  pounds.  This  difference,  be- 
ing Just  one  half,  leads  to  the  suspicion  that  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  above  variation  in  the  value  of  the 
talent, maneh,  and  shekel;  and  this,  in  connection  with 
the  nearer  correspondence  to  the  Greek  measures  of 
fflmilar  name,  renders  the  lower  estimate' the  more  prob- 
able. Taking  the  Soman  pound  (presumed  to  be  equiv- 
alent to  the  Greek  Xi rpa)  at  5204  grains  (Smith,  Diet,  of 
dast,  Anttq.  s.  v.  LSbra),  we  have  the  Hebrew  talent 
equal  to  650,500  grains,  or  112.79  pounds  troy,  or  92.9 
pounds  avoirdupois.  Once  more,  Joeephus  says  the 
gold  shekel  was  equal  to  a  daric  {Ant,  iii,  8, 10),  a  Per- 
sian coin  in  Greek  circulation,  specimens  of  which  have 
come  down  to  us  weighing  an  average  of  128.5  grainn 
(Smith,  UtUL  &  v.  Daricus).  This  would  yield  a  talent  of 
385,500  grains ;  which  is  much  leas,  yet  confirms  the  above 
oomslosion  sufficiently  for  an  approximate  equivalent, 
as  it  evidently  was  meant  to  be,  especially  as  the  darics 
extant  have  of  course  lost  considerable  weight  by  time. 
Moreover,  foreign  coin  usually  passes  for  less  than  its 
true  value. 

4.  AhsoUtte  DderminaHon  of  the  Value  of  the  Hebrew 
IFei^Ats.— This  has  been  attempted  by  means  of  the 
ooioa  that  have  actually  come  down  to  our  time.  The 
heavier  specimens  of  silver  of  the  Maccabiean  mintage 
that  have  been  found  give  an  average  weight  to  the 
flhekel  o(  220  grains.  See  Shekku  This  affords  a 
talent  of  600,000  grains,  very  nearly  agreeing  with  the 
above  result  The  copper  coins  of  the  same  period  that 
haLV^  survived  are  on  the  average  much  heavier,  being 
about  double  the  weight,  showing  a  variation  in  the 
standard  for  that  metal  similar  to  that  noticed  abov^  in 
the  case  of  gold.  Bockh,  by  averagmg  the  shekels  of 
every  kind  of  metal,  arrives  at  a  mean  weight  of  274 
grains:  but  this  is  too  high  for  the  preceding  estimates. 
S$ee  HoNEv. 

*"  In  the  New  Testament  (Matt,  xvii,  24)  the  Temple- 
Ux  is  a  didrachm;  from  other  sources  we  know  that 
this  'tribute'  was  half  a  shekel;  and  in  verse  27  the 
tiaUr  is  payment  of  this  tax  for  two  persons.  Now  the 
auter— a  rery  common  silver  Attic  coin,  the  tetradrachm 
—weighed  328.8  Parisian  grains :  thus  considerably  sur- 
paasing  the  sacred  shekel.  Are  we,  then,  to  hold  the 
stater  of  the  New  Testament  for  an  Attic  tetradrachm  ? 
There  is  reason  in  the  passage  of  Matthew  and  in  early 
writers  for  regarding  the  two  as  the  same.  The  Attic 
tetiadrachm  sank  ftom  its  original  weight  of  828.8  to 
306  and  304.  This  approximarion  must  have  gone  on 
uicrearing,  for  under  the  empire  a  drachm  was  equal  to  a 
RooDsn  denariusj  which  in  the  time  of  Tiberius  weighed 
69^  Parisian  gnins.  Four  denarii  were  equal  to  279 
Parisian  grains;  so  that,  if  the  denarius  is  regarded  as 
SQ  Atdc  drachm,  the  sacred  shekel  may  be  correctly 
termed  a  tetradrachm.  With  this  Josephus  agrees 
Mitf.  iii,  8, 2),  who  says  that  the  shekel  (cyicXoc),  a  He- 
i>rew  coio,  contains  four  Attic  drachms"  (Kitto).  See 
Drachxa. 

IL  Meantret  ttf  Dimension  or  Extent, — ^These  are  chief- 
ly taken  from  some  natural  standard,  such  as  the  va- 
rious portions  of  forearm  and  band,  or  the  distance  of 
travel,  etc ;  so,  among  other  nations,  the  foot,  fiathom, 
etc.  In  the  descriptive  portion  of  this  and  the  follow- 
ing section  we  freely  borrow  from  the  article  in  Smith's 
DicLoftkeBfbie. 

1.  MeagartM  of  Length, — (1.)  The  principal  of  these 
were  as  follows:  (a)  The  ^aSK,  etsbd,  or  finger-breadlh, 
meatkmed  only  in  Jer.  Iii,  21.'  (b)  The  n&a,  tephach, 
or  hand-breadth  (£xod.  xxv,  25;  1  Kuigs^'vii,  26;  2 
Chron.  iv,  5),  applied  metaphorically  to  a  short  period 
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of  time  in  Psa.  xxxix,  6.  (c)  The  H'^T,  zereth,  or  span, 
the  distance  between  the  extremities  of  the  thumb  and 
the  little  finger  in  the  extended  hand  (Exod.  xxviii,  16; 
1  Sam.  xvii,  4 ;  Ezek.  xliii,  13),  applied  generally  to  de- 
scribe any  small  measure  in  Isa.  xl,  12.  (J)  The  HSK, 
ammah,  or  cubit,  the  distance  from  the  elbow  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  middle  finger.  This  occurs  very  fre- 
quently in  the  Bible  in  relation  to  buildings,  such  as  the 
Ark  (Gen.  vi,  15),  the  Tabernacle  (Exod.  xxvi,  xxvii), 
and  the  Temple  (1  Kings  vi,  2;  Ezek,  xl,  xli),  as- well 
as  in  relation  to  man's  stature  (1  Sam.  xvii,  4;  Matt  vi, 
27),  and  other  objects  (Esth.  v,  14 ;  Zech.  v,  2).     (e) 

The  I^K,  ffdmed,  lit.  a  rod,  applied  to  Eglon's  dirk  (Judg. 
iii,  16).  Its  length  is  uncertain,  but  it  probably  fell  be- 
low the  cubity  with  which  it  is  identified  in  the  A.  V. 
(/)  The  ni^, kaneh,  or  reed  (comp. our  word  "cane"), 
for  measuring  buildings  on  a  large  scale  (Ezek.  xl,  5-8 ; 
xli,8;  xUi,16-19), 

(2.)  Little  information  is  furnished  by  the  Bible  itself 
as  to  the  relative  or  absolute  lengths  described  under 
the  above  terms.  With  the  exception  of  the  notice 
that  the  reed  equals  six  cubits  (Ezek.  xl,  5),  we  have 
no  intimation  that  the  measures  weie  combined  in  any- 
thing like  a  scale.  We  should,  indeed,  infer  the  reverse 
from  the  circumstance  that  Jeremiah  speaks  of  **  four 
fingers,"  where,  according  to  the  scale,  he  would  have 
said  ''a  hand-breadth ;"  that  in  the  description  of  Groli- 
ath's  height  (1  Sam.  xvii, 4),  the  expression  "six  cubits 
and  a  span"  is  used  instead  of  "six  cubits  and  a  half;" 
and  that  Ezekiel  mentions  "  span"  and  "  half  a  cubit" 
in  close  juxtaposition  (xliii,  13, 17),  as  though  they  bore 
no  relation  to  each  other  either  in  the  ordinary  or  the 
long  cubit.  That  the  denominations  held  a  certain  ratio 
to  each  other,  arising  out  of  the  proportions  of  the  mem- 
bers in  the  body,  could  hardly  escape  notice ;  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  they  were  ever  worked  up  into  an  arti- 
ficial scale.  But  by  comparing  together  Exod.  xxv,  10 
with  Josephus  (^Ant,  iii,  6, 5),  we  find  the  span  equal  to 
half  a  cubit;  for  the  length  which  Moses  terms  two  cu- 
bits and  a  half,  Josephus  designates  five  spans.  The  re- 
ladon  of  tephach  (hand-breadth)  and  etsba  (finger)  to 
ammah  (cubit)  appears. from  their  several  names  and 
their  import  in  other  8}'stems.  The  hand-breadth  is 
four  fingers;  the  span  contains  three  times  the  breadth 
of  the  hand,  or  twelve  fingers.  This  is  the  view  which 
the  rabbins  uniformly  take.  We  find  a  similar  system 
among  the  Greeks,  who  reckoned  in  the  cubit  twenty- 
four  fingers,  six  hand-breadths,  and  two  spans.  The 
same  was  the  case  with  the  Egyptians. 

The  most  important  conclusion  usually  drawn  from 
the  Biblical  notices  is  to  the  effect  that  the  cubit,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  the  standard  measure,  was  of  vary- 
ing length,  and  that,  in  order  to  secure  accuracy,  it  was 
necessary  to  define  the  kind  of  cubit  intended,  the  result 
being  that  the  other  denominations,  if  combined  in  a 
scale,  would  vary  in  like  ratio.     Thus  in  Deut.  iii,  11, 
the  cubit  is  specified  to  be  "after  the  cubit  of  a  man;" 
in  2  Chron.  iii,  3, "  after  the  first,"  or,  rather, "  after  the 
older  (na'l^H'l)  measure;"  and  in  Ezek.  xli, 8,  "a  great 
cubit,"  or,  literally, "  a  cubit  to  the  joint,"  which  is  fur- 
ther defined  in  xl,  6  to  be  "  a  cubit  and  a  hand-breadth." 
These  expressions  involve  one  of  the  most  knotty  points 
of  Hebrew  archaeology,  viz.  the  number  and  the  respec- 
tive lengths  of  the  scriptural  cubits.    A  cubit  "after 
the  cubit  of  a  man"  implies  the  existence  of  another 
cubit,  which  was  either  longer  or  shorter  than  it,  and 
from  analogy  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  this  sec- 
ond cubit  would  be  the  longer  of  the  two.    But  what 
is  meant  by  the  "  ammdh  of  a  man  ?"    Is  it  the  cubUw 
in  the  anatomical  sense  of  the  term— in  other  words,  the 
bone  of  the  forearm  between  the  elbow  and  the  wnst? 
or  is  it  the  full  cubit  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term, 
from  the  elbow  to  the  extremity  of  the  middle  finger? 
What,  again,  are  we  to  understand  by  Ezekiel  s  exprea- 
1,  "cubit  to  the  joint?"     The  term  ^-^SR,  atatail,  is 
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desist  from  the  exenise  of  this  office  so  long  as  this  im- 
pediment remains."  The  vote  stood  111  for  and  €9 
against — all  in  the  aifinnative,  except  one  (and  he  a 
Northerner),  being  from  Northern  Conferences,  the  Bal- 
timore Conference  being  equally  divided :  Several  from 
the  Northern  Conferences,  however,  voted  in  the  nega- 
tive. The  bishops  had  requested  the  General  Confer- 
ence to  suspend  action  in  the  premises,  suggesting  that 
arrangements  might  be  made  to  retain  bishop  Andrew 
in  office,  as  his  services  would  be  '*  welcome  and  cordial" 
in  the  South.  Resolutions  declaring  the  action  in  the 
case  of  bishop  Andrew,  to  be  advisory  only,  and  not  to  be 
considered  in  the  light  of  a  judicial  mandate,  and  postr 
poning  its  final  disposition,  according  to  the  suggestion 
of  the  bishops,  were  laid  on  the  table  by  a  vote  of  75  to  68 
— ^the  South,  of  course,  voting  in  the  n^^tive.  Resolu- 
tions proposing  two  General  Conferences  were  referred 
to  a  committee,  which  could  not  agree  on  a  report.  The 
Southern  delegates  then  presented  the  following  "  Dec- 
laration:*' "The  delegates  of  the  Conferences  in  the 
slaveholding  states  take  leave  to  declare  to  the  (general 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  that  the 
continued  agitation  on  the  subject  of  slavery  and  aboli- 
tion in  a  portion  of  the  Church,  the  frequent  action  on 
that  subject  in  the  General  Conference,  and  especially 
the  extra-judicial  proceedings  sgainst  bishop  Andrew, 
which  resulted  on  Saturday  last  in  the  virtual  suspen- 
sion of  him  from  his  office  as  superintendent,  must  pro- 
duce a  state  of  things  in  the  South  which  renders  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  General  Conference 
over  these  Conferences  inconsistent  with  the  success  of 
the  ministry  in  the  slaveholding  states."  This  decla- 
ration was  referred  to  a  committee  of  nine,  composed  of 
Northern  and  Southern  delegates,  with  instructions  to 
devise  a  constitutional  plan  for  a  mutual  and  friendly 
division  of  the  Church,  provided  the  difficulties  could 
not  be  otherwise  adjusted.  The  minority,  through  Dr. 
Basoom,  presented  an  elaborate  protest  against  the  ac- 
tion of  the  majority  in  the  case  of  bishop  Andrew,  char- 
acterizing it  as  extia-judidal  and  unconstitutional— the 
Episcopacy  being  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Church,  a  bishop  cannot  be  subjected  by  a 
delegated  Conference  to  any  official  disability  without 
formal  presentation  of  a  charge  of  the  violation  of  law, 
and  conviction  on  trial,  and  no  law  concerning  slavery 
had  been  violated  by  bishop  Andrew ;  the  action  there- 
fore in  his  case  was  unconstitutional,  and  would  estab- 
lish a  dangerous  precedent,  subversive  of  the  union  and 
.stability  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  This 
protest  was  allowed  to  go  on  the  Journal,  and  a  reply 
was  made  to  it  on  the  part  of  the  majority.  Resolu- 
tions were  adopted  allowing  bishop  Andrew's  nsme  to 
remain  in  the  Minutes,  Hymn-book,  and  Discipline  as 
formerly;  allowing  him  and  his  £unily  a  support;  and 
leaving  to  him  to  decide  what  work  he  would  do,  if  any, 
in  view  of  the  action  of  the  Conference — the  third  reso- 
lution being  adopted  by  a  vote  of  108  to  67.  The  com- 
mittee of  nine  made  their  report  on  a  pUm  of  separation, 
which,  after  discussion  and  amendment,  and  earnest  ad- 
vocacy by  Drs.  Olin,  Hamline,  Bangs,  Elliott,  and  other 
Northern  delegates,  was  adopted  by  a  nearly  unanimous 
vote.  The  l^ers  of  the  North  considered  that  the 
Conference  was  shut  up  to  this  course,  as  they  affirmed 
that,  under  the  circumstances,  bishop  Andrew  could  not 
preside  in  some  of  the  Northern  Conferences,  and  they 
believed  that  if  he  were  suspended,  and  the  Southern 
Church  submitted  to  it,  Methodism  could  not  prosper  in 
the  South.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  negroes  were 
supplied  with  the  Gospel  by  the  Southern  Church,  and 
access  to  them,  especially  on  the  plantations,  would  be 
debarred  if  the  measure  in  question  were  submitted  to 
by  the  South.  Division,  therefore,  was  inevitable.  It 
was  accomplished  in  the  spirit  of  candor  and  charity — 
and  the  rather  as  the  Connection  was  getting  too  large, 
as  Dr.  Elliott  said,  for  one  General-Conference  jurisdic- 
tion. The  foUowing  is  the  Plan  of  Separatum: 
<*The  select  cumuilitee  of  nine  to  consider  and  report 


on  the  declaration  of  Uie  delefrates  from  the  Conferences 
of  the  slaveholding  states,  beg  leave  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing report: 

"If  AerwM,  a  declaration  has  been  presented  to  this  Gen- 
eral Conference  with  the  signatures  of  J^ftiMme  delegates 
of  the  body,  from  thirteen  Annual  Conferences  In  the 
slaveholdine  states,  representing  that,  ft>r  various  reasons 
enaroerated;  the  objects  and  purposes  of  the  Christian 
ministry  and  Church  organisation  cannot  be  snccesefhlly 
accomplished  by  them  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Gen- 
eral Conflerence  as  now  oonstitnted ;  and  whereas,  In  the 
eyent  of  a  separation,  a  contingency  to  which  the  decla- 
ration asks  attention  as  not  Improbable,  we  esteem  It  the 
duty  of  this  General  Confereoce  to  meet  the  emergency 
with  Christian  kindness  and  the  strictest  equity,  there- 
fore, /f«MZred,  by  the  delegates  of  the  seyeral  Annaal  Con- 
ferences in  General  Conference  assembled, 

"1.  That  should  the  Annual  Conferences  tn  the  slave- 
bolding  states  find  it  necessary  to  unite  in  a  distinct  ec- 
clesiastical counection.  the  following  mle  shall  be  ob- 
served with  regard  to  the  northern  boundary  of  such  con- 
nection :  All  the  societies,  stations,  and  Conferences  ad- 
hering to  the  Church  In  the  South,  by  a  vote  of  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  said  societies,  ststions,  and  Confer- 
ences, shall  remain  under  the  unmolested  pastoral  care  of 
the  Southern  Church ;  and  the  ministers  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  shall  in  no  wise  attempt  to  orgninize 
churches  or  societies  within  the  limits  of  the  Cnnrch 
South,  nor  shall  they  stteropt  to  exercise  sny  pastoral 
oversight  therein ;  it  being  understood  that  tiie  ministry 
of  the  South  reciprocally  obsenre  the  same  rule  In  relation 
to  stations,  societies,  and  Conferences  sdhertng  by  a  vote 
of  a  majority  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chnrch ;  provided, 
also,  that  this  rule  shall  apply  only  to  societies,  stations, 
and  Conferences  bordering  on  the  line  of  division,  and  not 
to  Interior  charges,  which  shall  In  all  caves  be  left  to  the 
core  of  that  Charcn  within  whose  territory  they  are  situ- 
ated. 

"2.  That  ministers,  local  and  travelling,  of  every  grade 
and  office  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  may,  as 
they  prefer,  remain  in  that  Church,  or,  without  blame,  at- 
tach themselves  to  the  Chnrch  South. 

*'8.  Eenolvedf  by  the  delegates  of  all  the  Annual  Confer- 
ences in  General  Conference  assembled.  That  we  recom- 
mend to  all  the  Annual  Conferences  at  their  first  approach- 
ing sessions  to  aathorise  a  change  of  the  sixth  Restrictive 
Article,  so  that  the  first  clanse  shall  read  thns :  *  They  shall 
not  aopropriate  the  produce  of  the  Book  Concern,  nor  of 
the  Chartered  Fund,  to  any  other  purpose  other  than 
for  the  benefit  of  the  travelling,  sopemumerarv,  superan- 
naated,  and  worn-out  preachere,  their  wives,  widows,  and 
children,  and  to  such  other  purposes  as  may  be  determined 
npon  by  the  votes  of  two  thirds  of  the  members  of  the 
General  Conference.* 

"4.  That  whenever  the  Annual  Conferences,  bv  a  vote 
of  three  fourths  of  all  their  members  voting  on  the  third 
resolution,  shall  have  concurred  in  the  recommendation 
to  alter  the  sixth  Restrictive  Article,  the  agents  st  New 
York  and  Cincinnati  shall,  and  they  are  hereby  author- 
ired  and  directed  to  deliver  over  to  any  authorized  agent 
or  appointee  of  the  Church  South,  (should  one  be  organ- 
ired),  all  notes  and  book  accounts  against  the  minlsiera, 
Chnrch  members,  or  citizens  within  Its  boundaries,  with 
aathority  to  collect  the  same  for  the  sole  nse  of  the  South- 
em  Chnrch :  and  that  said  agents  also  convey  to  the  afore- 
said agent  or  appointee  of  the  Soath  all  the  real  estate, 
and  assign  to  nim  all  the  property,  including  prev^ea, 
stock,  and  all  right  and  interest  connected  with  the  print- 
ing establishments  at  Charleston,  Richmond,  and  Kash- 
vifle,  which  now  belongto  the  Methodist  Episcopsl  Church. 

"&  That  when  the  Annual  Conferences  shall  have  ap- 
proved the  aforesaid  change  in  the  sixth  Restrictive  Arti- 
cle, there  shall  be  transferred  to  the  above  agents  of  the 
Southern  Church  so  much  of  the  capital  and  produce  of 
the  Methodist  Book  Concern  as  will,  with  the  notes,  book 
accounts,  presses,  etc.,  mentioned  In  the  last  resolution, 
bear  the  ssme  proportion  to  the  whole  property  of  said 
Concern  that  the  travelling  preachers  in  the  Southern 
Church  ahall  bear  to  all  the  travelling:  ministers  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Chnrch,  the  division  to  be  made  on 
the  ba»lB  of  the  number  of  travelling  preachers  in  the 
forthcoming  Mluntes. 

"A.  That  the  above  transfer  shall  be  in  the  form  of  an- 
nual psymenU  of  $26,000  per  annum,  and  specIflcaUy  In 
stock  of  the  Book  Concern,  and  In  Southern  notes  and  ac> 
counts  due  the  establishment,  and  accruing  after  the  first 
transfer  mentioned  above:  and  until  the  paymenta  are 
made  the  Southern  Chnrch  shall  share  in  all  the  net  prof- 
its of  the  Book  Concern  in  the  proportion  that  the  amount 
due  them,  or  in  arrears,  bears  to  all  the  property  of  the 
Concern.  ^    ^        ^  ,  _ 

"7.  That  Nathan  Bangs,  George  Pecl^  and  Jamea  & 
Finley  be,  and  they  are  hereby  appointed  commissioners 
to  act  In  concert  with  the  same  number  of  commissioners 
appointed  by  the  Southern  organization  (should  one  be 
formed),  to  estimate  the  amount  which  will  fttll  due  to  the 
South  by  the  preceding  rule,  and  to  have  ftiU  powers  to 
carry  into  effect  the  whole  arrangements  proposed  with 
regard  to  the  division  of  property,  should  the  separation 
take  place.    And  if  by  any  means  a  vacancy  occur  in  this 
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Board  of  CommJaslonen,  the  Book  Ck>miiiittee  at  New 
York  shdl  fill  said  vacaocy. 

'*dL  That  whenever  auy  agents  of  the  Sonthem  Charch 
aie  clocbed  with  legal  aoihoiity  or  corporate  power  to  act 
ic  the  pretiiiaea»  the  agents  at  New  York  are  hereby  an- 
tbufiaed  and  dincted  to  act  In  concert  with  said  Souiheni 
flgeiits,  eo  as  to  eive  the  provisions  of  these  resolations  a 
\tpRj  binding  foroe. 

^9.  That  all  the  property  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Chnth  la  meeiing-boobes,  parsonages,  colleges,  schools, 
Coofereaee  flinda,  cemeterlee,  and  of  every  kind  within 
ihe  limits  of  the  Sonthem  organization,  shall  be  forever 
free  from  any  claim  set  np  on  the  part  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Chnr^  so  fur  as  this  resolution  can  be  of  force 
in  the  premiffee. 

"10.  That  the  Chnrch  so  formed  in  the  South  shall  have 
a  oommon  right  to  nse  all  the  copyrights  in  possession  of 
the  Book  Coocerns  at  New  York  and  Cincinnati  at  the 
time  of  the  seidement  by  the  commissioners. 

"IL  That  the  book  agents  at  New  York  be  directed  to 
Bake  sach  compensation  to  the  Conferences  South  for 
tlwir  dividend  trtyta  the  Chartered  Fund  as  the  commla- 
sfaxien  above  provided  Tm  shall  agree  apon. 

*'ll  That  the  bishops  be  respectfully  reqneated  to  lay 
tint  part  of  this  report  requiring  the  action  of  the  An- 
BBsl  Conferences  before  them  as  soon  as  possible,  begin- 
Biog  irith  the  New  York  Conference." 

The  Souihem  delegates  sent  out  an  address  to  their 
oon^tonts,  ahowing  what  th^  had  done,  and  coun- 
ielli^g  moderatioa  and  forbearance.  They  called  for  a 
eoDvention  of  the  Annual  Conferences — in  the  ratio  of 
(KM  to  eleven  of  their  members— to  meet  in  Louisville, 
Ky.,  May  1, 1845.  Meanwhile  the  Church  in  the  South, 
in  Quarterly  and  Annual  Conferences,  took  action  in  the 
pRimsea^  and  declared  in  fiiTor  of  the  plan  of  separation 
vith  a  very  near  approach  to  mianimity.  The  convene 
lion  met  in  Louisville  at  the  appointed  time,  bishops 
Sxii^  Andrew,  and  Morris  being  prraent.  The  bish- 
ops were  invited  to  preside,  and  the  two  former  did  so. 
The  oonvmtion,  acting  under  the  plan  of  separation,  de- 
dared  the  Southern  Conferences  there  represented  a  dis- 
tinct connection,  under  the  style  of  "  The  MelhodUt 
Kpitcopal  Ckurdi,  Souih^  and  made  provision  for  the 
liaUiBg  of  its  first  General  Conference  in  Petersburg, 
Va^  May,  1846.  Bishops  Soul^  and  Andrew  were  re- 
quested to  become  regular  and  constitutional  bishofie 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South ;  the  latter 
complied  with  the  request,  but  the  former,  in  view  of 
outstanding  engagements,  postponed  doing  so  till  the 
SGfeiion  of  the  General  Conference.  The  action  of  the 
coovention  was  nearly  unanimous,  and  it  gave  great 
attiifiustioa  throughout  the  South.  Bishop  Soul^  gave 
in  his  formal  adherence  at  the  General  Conference  in 
Pttenborg;  two  other  bishops  were  consecrated,  viz. 
WiUiam  Capers,  D.D.,  and  Robert  Paine,  D.D. ;  the  Dis- 
cipUae  was  revised;  missions,  etc,  were  projected; 
Ueaiy  &  Baseorn,  Alexander  L.  P.  Green,  and  Charles 
B.  Psnoos  were  appointed  commissioners,  and  John 
Early  agent  and  appointee,  according  to  the  provisions 
of  the  plan  of  separation;  editors,  etc.,  were  chosen, 
and  all  the  openttons  of  the  Church  went  on  as  though 
so  separation  had  taken  place.  Lovick  Pierce,  D.D.,  was 
oosunissioned  to  attend  the  session  of  the  Northern  Gen- 
eral Conference  in  1848,  to  tender  to  that  body  the 
Christian  regards  and  fraternal  salutations  of  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South;  but  he  was  not  received  in  his  offidal  capacity. 
A  change  had  come  over  the  Northern  Church,  and  the 
General  Conference  repudiated  the  plan  of  separation. 
The  Chareh-property  question  had  to  be  settled  by  the 
iwprenie  Court  of  the  United  States,  which  decided  in 
iavor  of  the  South.  The  property  was  divided  accord- 
ing to  the  provisions  of  the  plan.  A  publishing-house 
WIS  established  in  Nashville;  a  quarterly  review, 
weekly  papers,  Sunday-school  papers,  books,  tracts,  etc, 
were  published ;  and  ail  things  progressed  prosperous- 
ly till  the  war  interfered  with  the  operations  of  the 
Church,  and  sadly  crippled  its  institutions.  Much  of 
its  property  was  appropriated  by  others  during  the  mili- 
tary oecapancy  of  the  South ;  but  most  of  it  has  been 
mtoied,  and  it  is  hoped  all  the  rest  will  soon  be.  TenU- 
uve  movements  have  JMen  made  by  some  in  the  North- 
tro  Choreh  fer  reunion ;  but  as  that  is  deemed  inexpe- 


dient and  impracticable,  the  Northern  Gkneral  Conf-^r- 
ence  of  1872  empowered  the  bishops  to  send  a  deputa- 
tion to  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episco* 
pal  Church,  South,  in  1874,  to  see  if  fraternal  intercourse 
cannot  be  established  between  the  two  connections.  It 
is  hoped  that  this  will  take  place  on  a  basis  honorable 
to  both  parties.  The  fraternal  messenger  sent  to  the 
Northern  Conference  in  1848,  assured  that  body  that 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  always 
ready  for  fraternization  on  the  batds  of  the  plan  o(  sep- 
aration. 

IIL  Present  Condition. — The  Church  has  been  rapidly 
recovering  from  the  sad  effects  of  the  war.  At  the  time 
of  the  separation,  in  1844,  there  were  about  450,000  com- 
municants in  the  Southern  Church.  In  1860  there  were 
757,205,  of  whom  207,766  were  colored  members.  These 
figures  were  greatly  reduced  during  the  war.  In  1872 
the  number  of  communicants  was  654,159,  of  whom 
only  3557  were  colored.  There  were  3282  travelling 
and  5134  local  preachers — aU  embraced  in  the  foregoing 
figures.  Most  of  the  colored  members  had  joined  other 
colored  bodies  of  Methodists.  Many  of  them  are  con- 
nected with  the  Colored  Methodbt  Episcopal  Church  in 
America,  which  was  organized  in  1870  by  the  sanction 
of  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  with  a  distinct  connection  in  fraternal 
relation  with  this  Church,  the  bishops  of  the  latter  con- 
secrating as  bishops  two  colored  ministers  chosen  by  a 
colored  General  Conference.  One  of  them  died  in  1872 ; 
but  the  Connection  is  prosperous,  having  a  number  of 
Annual  Conferences,  and  at  a  special  General  Confer- 
ence, held  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  in  1873,  three  other  bbhops 
were  elected.  Their  Discipline,  mutatis  mutandUf  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 
Four  bishops  of  the  Southern  Church  have  died,  in  the 
following  order:  Basoom,  Capers,  Soul^,  and  Andrew. 
The  Episcopal  College  now  consists  of  bishops  Paine, 
Pierce,  Kavanaugh,  Early,  Wightman,  Doggett,  Mar- 
vin, McTyeire,  and  Keener.  There  are  thirty-seven  An- 
nuid  Conferences,  composed  of  travelling  ministers  and 
lay  delegates — ^four  of  the  latter  (one  of  whom  may  be  a 
local  preacher)  from  every  district.  The  General  Con- 
ference is  constituted  of  an  equal  number  of  ministere 
and  lajrmen.  District  Conferences  are  held  in  all  the 
districts  once  a  year,  for  the  purpose  of  review,  etc.,  but 
without  legislative  or  judicial  power.  Quarterly  Con- 
ferences are  held  in  all  the  pastoral  charges,  at  which 
exhorters  and  local  preachers  are  licensed,  and  preachers 
are  recommended  to  the  Annual  Conference  for  ordina- 
tion or  admission  into  the  travelling  ministry.  Church 
Conferences  are  ordered  once  a  month,  to  reWew  all  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  aflairs  of  the  pastoral  charges. 
Sunday-schools,  love-feasts,  class-meetings,  and  prayer-' 
meetings  enter  into  the  economy  of  the  Church.  The 
General  Conference  ordered  a  revised  edition  of  the  Lit- 
urgy, as  abridged  by  Mr.  Wesley  for  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  America,  to  be  published  for  those 
congregations  that  might  desire  to  use  it;  but  few,  if 
any,  do  so.  The  Ritu^  is  still  in  use  for  all  occasional 
services,  and  it  has  been  carefully  revised  and  improved, 
as  also  has  been  the  psalmody  of  the  Church.  The 
Sunday-school  cause  has  received  a  great  impulse, 
and  many  valuable  publications  are  issued  to  meet  its 
demands.  Universities,  colleges,  and  academies,  for 
both  sexes,  have  been  multiplying  all  over  the  Connec- 
tion. Many  original  worics,  which  are  held  in  high  es- 
timation, such  as  histories,  biographies,  sermons,  com- 
mentaries, and  other  worka  on  theology,  have  been  is- 
sued from  the  publishing-house  of  the  Church;  and  the 
great  staple  worlts  of  the  Wesleyan  press  have  been 
carefully  revised  and  re-printed.  The  publishing-house 
was  ill  part  destro>'ed  by  fire  in  February,  1872,  but  a 
magnificent  edifice,  approaching  completion,  is  to  take 
its  place.  The  missionary  work  of  the  Church  was 
well-nigh  broken  up  by  the  war;  but  it  is  recuperating 
— except  the  missions  to  the  colored  people,  which  were 
considered  the  crowning  glory  of  the  Southern  Method- 
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•lid  separate  digits  over  the  cubits  described  abore  as 
extant  were  actually  no  part  of  the  measure  itself,  but 
only  the  finger-marks  or  handk  by  means  of  which  it 
was  grasped  in  use.  If  these  be  deducted,  the  cubit  wiU 
be  reduced  to  the  usual  or  traditionary  reckoning,  which 
is  about  18  inches. 

We  take  the  liberty  of  adding  some  interesting  re- 
searches from  a  private  communication  by  the  same 
writer,  in  which  he  believes  that  he  has  discovered  the 
culnt  lodged  up  w  the  tocheit  of  the  Tabemade  walls. 
Having  determined  that  these  were  each  )  cubit  square 
and  ^  cubit  thick,  he  makes  the  following  curious  cal- 
culation :  The  96  silver  sockets  uf  the  planks  (Exod. 
XX vi,  15-25)  would  make  4  cubit  cubes,  L  e.,  if  piled  to- 
gether, a  solid  mass  2  cubits  in  each  dimension ;  or,  in 
other  terms,  24  sockets  made  a  solid  cubit.  Aa  each 
socket  weighed  a  talent  (Exod.  xxxviii,  27),  we  have 
the  formula, 

1...  ,1    .    »-    V     ^V         **  talents  In  silver 
1  cubit  (in  inche8)=y  — .  .  .    ,, — j— j — .     ,  ., — . 
^  wei)(ht  of  1  cub.  Inch  of  silver 

As  the  talent  contained  8000  shekels,  and  as  silver 
weighs  2651  grains  per  ounce,  we  have,  by  substitution, 
1.1X      a/TS,000  shekels  silver 

l"''"=V MMiSiSi = 

or,  assuming  the  ancient  shekel  to  have  weighed  (as 
above)  220  grains, 

1  cubit  (In  inchcs)='y^5»^l!!??=  ^5075  =  18.14  inches. 

This  strikingly  agrees  with  the  result  attained  above. 
Prof.  Paine  remarks  that  the  oorea  for  the  tenons  in  the 
sockets  may  safely  be  neglected,  as  the  dross  would 
fully  counterbalance  them.  The  alloy,  if  at  all  used  in 
manufacturing,  would  not  materially  raise  the  value  of 
the  cubit  in  this  calculation. 

(5.)  Land  and  area  were  measured  either  by  the  cubit 
(Numb.  XXXV,  4,  5 ;  Ezek.  xl,  27)  or  by  the  reed  (Ezek. 
xlii,  20;  xUU,  17;  xlv,  2;  xlviii,  20;  Rev.  xxi,  16). 
There  is  no  indication  in  the  Bible  of  the  use  of  a  square 
measure  by  the  Jews.  Whenever  they  wished  to  define 
the  size  of  a  plot,  they  specified  its  length  and  breadth, 
even  if  it  were  a  perfect  square,  as  in  Ezek.  xlviii,  16. 
The  difficulty  of  defining  an  area  by  these  means  is  ex- 
perienced in  the  interpretation  of  Numb,  xxxv,  4,  5, 
where  the  suburbs  of  the  Levitical  cities  are  described  as 
reaching  outward  from  the  wall  of  the  dty  1000  cubits 
round  about,  and  at  the  same  time  2000  cubits  on  each 
side  from  without  the  city.  We  can  hardly  understand 
these  two  measurements  otherwise  than  as  applying,  the 
one  to  the  width,  the  other  to  the  external  boundary 
of  the  suburb,  the  measurements  being  taken  respec- 
tively perpendicular  and  parallel  to  the  city  walls.  But 
in  this  case  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  words  ren- 
dered "  from  without  the  city,"  in  ver.  5,  as  meaning  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  city,  so  that  the  length  of  the  city 
wall  should  be  added  in  each  case  to  the  2000  cubits. 
The  result  would  be  that  the  size  of  the  areas  would 
vary,  and  that  where  the  city  walls  were  unequal  in 
length,  the  sides  of  the  suburb  would  be  also  unequal 
For  instance,  if  the  dty  wall  were  500  cubits  long,  then 
the  side  of  the  suburb  would  be  2500  cubits;  if  the  dty 
wall  were  1000  cubits,  then  the  side  of  the  suburb  would 
be  d(XK)  cubits.  Assuming  the  existence  of  two  towns, 
500  and  1000  cubits  square,  the  area  of  the  suburb  would 
in  the  former  case  =  6,000,000  square  cubits,  and  would 
be  24  times  the  size  of  the  town ;  while  in  the  latter 
case  the  suburb  would  be  8,000,0(K)  square  cubits,  and 
only  8  times  the  size  of  the  town.  This  explanation  is 
not  wholly  satisfactory,  on  account  of  the  dl^roportion 
of  the  suburbs  as  compared  with  the  towns;  neverthe- 
less any  other  explanation  only  exaggerates  this  dispro- 
portion. Keil,  in  his  comment  on  Josh,  xiv,  4,  assumes 
that  the  city  wall  was  in  all  cases  to  be  regarded  as 
1000  cubits  long,  which,  with  the  1000  cubits  outside  the 
wall,  and  measured  in  the  same  direction  as  the  wall, 
would  make  up  the  2000  cubits,  and  would  give  to  the 
side  of  the  suburb  in  every  case  a  length  of  8000  cubits. 
The  objection  to  this  view  is  that  there  is  no  evidence 


as  to  a  uniform  length  of  the  dty  walls,  and  that  the 
suburb  might  have  been  more  conveniently  described  as 
3000  cubits  on  each  aide.  All  ambiguity  would  have 
been  avoided  if  the  size  of  the  suburb  had  been  dedded 
dther  by  absolute  or  relative  acreage;  in  other  words, 
if  it  were  to  consist  in  all  cases  of  a  certain  fixed  acreage 
outside  the  walls,  or  if  it  were  made  to  vary  in  a  certain 
ratio  to  the  size  of  the  town.  As  the  text  stands,  neither 
of  these  methods  can  be  deduced  from  it.  See  Lkviti- 
CAL  City. 

2.  The  measores  of  distance  noticed  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment are  the  three  following:  (a)  The  192C,  tetf'od,  or 
pace  (2  Sam.  vi,  18),  answering  generally  to  our  yard. 
(b)  The  I^^^KH  T^SS,  kibrdth  ha-drets,  rendered  in  the 
A.  y.  *<  a  Ut  Je  way"  or  "  a  little  piece  of  ground"  (Gen. 
xxxv,  16;  xlviii,  7;  2  Kings  v,  19).  The  expression 
appears  to  indicate  some  d^nite  distance,  but  we  are 
unable  to  state  with  precision  what  that  distance  was. 
The  Sept.  retains  the  Hebrew  word  in  the  form  Xappa- 
da,  as  if  it  were  the  name  of  a  place,  adding  in  C^n. 
xlviii,  7  the  words  xard  Tbv  iirirodpofiovt  which  is  thus 
a  second  translation  of  the  expression.  If  a  certain  dis- 
tance was  intended  by  this  translation,  it  would  be 
either  the  ordinary  length  of  a  race-course,  or  such  a 
distance  as  a  horse  could  travel  without  being  overfa- 
tigued — ^in  other  words,  a  stage.  But  it  probably  means 
a  locality,  either  a  race-course  itself,  as  in  8  Mace,  iv, 
11,  or  the  space  outside  the  town  walls  where  the  race- 
course was  usually  to  be  found.  The  Sept.  gives  it 
again  in  (jren.  xlviii,  7  as  the  equivalent  for  Ephrath. 
The  Syriac  and  Persian  versions  render  hSbrath  hy  para- 
sang,  a  well-known  Persian  measure,  generally  estimated 
at  80  stades  (Herod.  11,  6;  v,  53),  or  from  8^  to  4  Eng- 
lish miles,  but  sometimes  at  a  larger  amount,  even  np 
to  60  stades  (Strab.  xi,  518).  The  only  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  from  the  Bible  is  that  the  hSbraih  did  not  exoeeil 
and  probably  equalled  the  distance  between  Bethlehem 
and  Rachd's  burial-place,  which  is  traditionally  identi- 
fied with  a  spot  1|  miles  north  of  the  town,  (c)  The 
Dl^  '^'n'n,  direk  y6m,  or  01*1  "H-^^*  mahaldk  ydnv,  a 
day's  journey,  which  was  the  most  usual  method  of  cal- 
culating distances  in  travelling  (Gen.  xxx,  86 ;  xzzi, 
28;  Exod.  iii,  18;  v,  8;  Numb,  x,  83;  xi,  81;  xxxiii, 
8;  Deut. i,  2 ;  1  Kings  xix,  4;  2  Kings  iii,  9 ;  Jonah  iii, 
8;  1  Maoc  v,  24,  28;  vii,  45;  Tobit  vi,  1),  though  but 
one  instante  of  it  occurs  in  Uie  New  Testament  (Lake 
ii,44).  The  distance  indicated  by  it  was  naturally 
fluctuating,  according  to  the  circumstance  of  the  travel* 
ler  or  the  country  through  which  he  passed.  Herodotus 
variously  estimates  it  at  2(X)  and  150  stades  (iv,  101 ;  v, 
53) ;  Marinus  (op.  Ptoi  i,  11)  at  150  and  172  stades;  Pau- 
sanias  (x,  88,  §  2)  at  150  sUdes;  Strebo  (i,  85)  at  from 
250  to  800  stades;  and  Yegetius  (De  Be  Mil,  i,  11)  at 
from  20  to  24  miles  for  the  Roman  army.  The  ordinary 
day's  journey  among  the  Jews  was  thirty  miles;  but 
when  they  travelled  in  companies,  only  ten  miles.  Ke-> 
apolis  formed  the  first  stage  out  of  Jenisalem,  according 
to  the  former,  and  Beeroth  according  to  the  latter  com- 
putation (lightfoot,  Exerc  in  Luc  ii,  44).  It  is  impos- 
sible to  assign  any  distinct  length  to  the  day's  journey : 
Jahn's  estimate  of  38  miles,  172  yarda,  and  4  feet,  is 
based  upon  the  false  assumption  that  it  bore  some  fixed 
ratio  to  the  other  measures  of  length. 

In  the  Apocrypha  and  New  Testament  we  meet  with 
the  following  additional  measures:  (d)  The  Sabbath- 
day's  journey,  trafifidrov  oiog,  a  general  statement  for 
a  very  limited  distance,  such  as  would  naturally  be  re- 
garded as  the  immediate  vicinity  of  any  locality,  (e) 
The  ordiwv,  stadium,  or  ^  furlong,"  a  Greek  measure 
introduced  into  Asia  subsequently  to  Alexander's  con- 
quest, and  hence  first  mentioned  in  the  Apoanjrpha  (2 
Mace,  xi,  5;  xii,  9, 17, 29),  and  subsequently  in  the  New 
Testament  (Luke  xxiv,  18 ;  John  vi,  19 ;  xi,  18 ;  Kev. 
xiv,  20;  xxi,  16).  Both  the  name  and  the  length  of 
the  stade  were  borrowed  from  the  foot-race  course  at 
Olympia.    It  equalled  600  Greek  feet  (Herod,  ii,  149), 
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or  126  Roman  paces  (Plio.  ii,  28),  or  606}  feet  of  our 
meaaoreL  It  thus  ftUs  below  the  furlong  by  68^  feet. 
Tbe  di^^awrfw  between  Jerusalem  and  the  places  Betha- 
DT,  Janmia,  and  Scythopolia,  are  given  with  tolerable 
esadaeaa  at  ISaUdes  (John  xi,  18^  240  stades  (2  Mace 
zii,  9),  and  €00  stades  (2  Mace  zii,  29).  In  2  Mace 
xi,  5  there  is  an  evident  enor,  either  of  the  author  or 
of  the  text,  in  napeet  to  the  poddon  of  Bethsura,  which 
is  giTen  as  only  5  stades  from  Jerusalem.  The  Talmud- 
iaCs  describe  the  stade  under  the  term  ria,  and  regarded 
it  as  equal  to  625  feet  and  125  paces  (Gaipcov,  Ajppar. 
p*  679).  (/)  The  mile,  fu'Xiov,  a  Roman  measure, 
equalling  1000  Boman  paces,  8  stades,  and  1618  English 
>wda.     See  each  in  its  place. 

IlL  Meofuret  ofCapaalty, — 1.  Those  for  %iniif  were : 
(a)  Tbe  3[b,  log  (Lev.  xiv,  10,  etc.),  originally  signifying 
a  *"  basin.**  (&)  The  ^^11,  Am,  a  name  of  Egyptian  origin, 
frequently  noticed  in  the  Bibk  (Exod.  xxix,  40 ;  xxx, 
24;  Numb,  xv,  4,  7,  9;  Ezek.  iv,  11;  ete).  (c)  TA, 
/laroCff  tbe  hoik,  the  name  meaning  **  measured,"  the 
largest  of  the  liquid  measures  (1  Kings  vii,  26,  88;  2 
OrnxLiiylO;  £xravii,22;  l8a.v,10;  Lukexvi,16). 

With  regard  to  the  relative  values  of  these  measures 
we  feam  nothing  from  the  Bible,  but  we  gather  th>m 
Joaepbos  (vtitf.  iii,  8,  8)  that  the  bath  contained  6  bins 
(for  the  bath  equalled  72  axste  or  12  chiolUt  and  the  bin 
2  dkoisy,  aod  from  the  labbinists  that  the  bin  contained 
12  loga  (Carpcov,  Appear,  p.  685). 

2L  Tbe  dry  meomre  contained  the  following  denomi- 
naiioaa :  (a)  The  3^,  cah^  mentioned  (Huly  in  2  Kings 
vi,  25.  the  name  meaning  literally  hotkno  or  cotieave. 
(6)  The  ")^7,  diBier,  mentioned  only  in  Exod.  xvi,  16-86. 
The  same  measute  is  elsewhere  termed  *p*^i&9,  iwar^ 
at  betn^  the  tenth  part  of  an  ephah  (compare  Exod. 
xvi,  36),  whence  in  the  A.  V. "  tenth  deal"  (Lev.  xiv, 
10 ;  Txiil,  18 ;  Numb,  xv,  4^  etc.).  The  word  omer  im- 
plies a  htapt  and  secondarily  a  «Aeq/I  (c)  The  hMD, 
f#cA,  or  "  measure,**  this  being  the  etymological  meaning 
of  the  term,  and  appropriately  applied  to  it,  inasmuch  as 
it  was  tbe  ordinary  measure  for  household  purposes 
(G«n.  xviii,  6;  1  Sam.  xxv,  18;  2  Kings  vii,  1,  16). 
tbe  Greek  equivalent,  aarovy  occurs  in  MatL  xiii,88; 
Lake  xiii,  21.  The  seah  was  otherwise  termed  "fOrhy^^ 
akakth^  as  being  the  third  part  of  an  ephah  (Isa.  xl,  12; 
Pka.  buu,  5).  (d)  Tbe  HB^^K,  qMh,  a  word  of  Egyp- 
tian origin,  and  of  frequent  recurrence  in  the  Bible 
(Exod. xvi, 36;  Lcv.v,ll;  vi,20;  Knmb.v,15;  xxviii, 
5;  Judg.  vi,  19;  Ruth  ii,  17;  1  Sam.  i,  24;  xvii,  17; 
Ewk.  xiv,  11, 13, 14 ;  xlvi,  5, 7, 11, 14).  («)  The  tjljb, 
l^tAetf  ^ftUopo^,  or  **  half-homer,"  literally  meaning  what 
is  poured  ami:  it  oocuib  only  in  Hos.  iii,  2.  (/)  The 
-"ah,  kdmtr,  meaning  heap  (Lev.  xxvii,  16 ;  Numb,  xi, 
^2;  laa.  v,  10 ;  Ezek.  xiv,  18).  It  is  elsewhere  termed 
cor,  ^9,  firom  the  circular  vessel  in  which  it  was  meas- 
tiied  (i  Kings  iv,  22;  v,  11 ;  2  Chron.  ii,  10;  xxvii,  5; 
Ezca  vii,  22;  Erek.  xiv,  14).  The  Greek  equivalent, 
i^ipoQ^  oocors  in  Luke  xvi,  7. 

The  relative  proportions  of  the  dry  measures  are  to  a 
certain  extent  expressed  in  the  names  iuar&nj  meaning 
a  tenth,  and  AaUtk,  a  third.  In  addition,  we  have  the 
Biblical  statement  that  the  omer  is  the  tenth  part  of  the 
ephah  (Exod.  xvi,  86),  and  that  tbe  ephah  was  the  tenth 
part  of  a  homer,  and  corresponded  to  the  bath  in  liquid 
ntKasaie  (Ezek.  xiv,  11).  The  nbhinists  supplement 
this  by  stating  that  the  ephah  contained  three  seahs, 
and  the  seah  six  cabs  (Carpisov,  p.  688). 

Tbe  scale  is  oonstmcted,  it  will  be  observed,  on  a 
caabination  of  decimal  and  duodecimal  ratios,  tbe  for- 
aser  prevailiog  in  respect  to  the  omer,  ephah,  and  homer, 
the  latter  in  respect  to  the  cab,  aeah,  and  ephah.  In 
the  liquid  measure  the  duodecimal  ratio  alone  appears, 
and  hence  there  is  a  fair  presumption  that  this  was  the 
original,  as  it  was  undoubtedly  the  most  general  prin- 


ciple on  which  the  scales  of  antiquity  were  framed 
(B5ckh,  p.  88).  Whether  the  decimal  division  was  in- 
tioduoed  from  some  other  system,  or  whether  it  was  the 
result  of  local  usage,  there  is  no  evidence  to  show. 

3.  The  absolute  values  of  tbe  liquid  and  dry  measures 
form  the  subject  of  a  single  inquiry,  inasmuch  as  the 
two  scales  have  a  measure  of  equal  value,  viz.  the  bath 
and  the  ephah  (Ezek.  xiv,  11) :  if  either  of  these  can  be 
fixed,  Uie  conversion  of  tbe  other  denominations  into 
their  respective  values  readily  follows.  Unfortunately, 
the  data  for  determining  the  value  of  the  bath  or  ephidi 
are  both  scanty  and  conflicting.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  deduce  the  value  qf  the  bath  from  a  comparison 
of  the  dimensions  and  the  contents  of  the  molten  sea  as 
given  in  1  Kings  vii,  28-26.  If  these  particulars  had 
been  given  with  greater  accuracy  and  fulness,  they 
would  have  furnished  a  sound  batns  for  a  calculation ; 
but,  as  the  matter  now  stands,  uncertainty  attends  tbe 
statement.  The  diameter  is  given  as  10  cubits,  and  the 
dreumferenoe  as  30  cubits,  the  diameter  being  stated  to 
be  **  from  one  brim  to  the  other."  Assuming  that  the 
vessel  was  dreular,  the  proportions  of  the  diameter  and 
circumference  are  not  suffidently  exact  for  mathemati- 
cal purposes,  nor  are  we  able  to  dedde  whether  the  di- 
ameter was  measured  from  the  internal  or  the  external 
edge  of  the  vessel.  The  difference,  however,  in  either 
respect,  is  not  sufficiently  great  to  affect  the  result  mate- 
rially. The  shape  of  the  vessel  has  been  variously  con- 
ceived to  be  cireular  and  polygonal,  cylindrical  and 
hemispherical,  with  perpendicular  and  with  bulging 
sides.  The  contents  are  given  as  2000  baths  in  1  Kings 
vii,  26,  and  8000  baths  in  2  Chron.  iv,  5,  the  latter  being 
probably  a  corrupt  text.  The  condusions  drawn  have 
been  widely  different,  as  might  be  expected.  If  it  be 
assumed  that  the  form  of  the  vessd  was  cylmdrical  (as 
the  description  prima  fade  seems  to  imply),  that  its 
dear  diameter  was  10  cubits  of  the  value  (often  esti- 
mated) of  19.0515  English  inches  each,  and  that  its  full 
contents  were  2000  baths,  then*the  value  of  the  bath 
would  be  4.8965  gallons;  for  the  contents  of  the  vessel 
would  equal  2,715,688  cubic  inches,  or  9798  gallons.  If, 
however,  the  statement  of  Josephus  {AnL  viii,  8, 5),  as 
to  the  hemispherical  form  of  the  vessel,  be  adopted,  then 
the  estimate  would  be  reduced.  Saigey,  as  quoted  by 
B5ckh  (p.  261),  on  this  hypothesis  calculates  the  value 
of  the  bath  at  18.086  French  litres,  or  8.9807  English 
gallons.  If,  further,  we  adopt  SaalschUtz's  view  as  to 
the  length  of  the  cubit,  which  he  puts  at  15  Dresden 
inches  at  the  highest,  the  value  of  the  bath  will  be  fur- 
ther reduced,  according  to  his  calculation,  to  10^  Prus- 
sian quarts,  or  2.6057  English  gallons;  while  at  his  lower 
estimate  of  the  cubit  at  12  inches,'  its  value  would  be 
little  more  than  one  half  of  this  amount  {ArchSol,  ii, 
171).  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  vessd  bulged,  and  if 
the  diameter  and  dreumference  were  measured  at  the 
neck  or  narrowest  part  of  it,  space  might  be  found  for 
2000  or  even  3000  baths  of  greater  value  than  any  of  the 
above  estimates.  It  is  therefore  hopdess  to  arrive  at 
any  satisfactory  ccMidurion  from  this  source.  Neverthe- 
less, we  think  the  calculations  are  not  without  their  use, 
as  furnishing  a  certain  amount  of  presumptive  evidence. 
For,  setting  aside  the  theory  that  the  vessd  bulged  con- 
siderably, for  which  the  text  furnishes  no  evidence  what- 
ever, all  the  other  computations  agree  in  one  point,  viz. 
that  the  bath  fell  far  bdow  the  value  placed  on  it  by 
Josephus,  and  by  modem  writen  on  Hebrew  archeology 
generally,  according  to  whom  the  bath  measures  be- 
tween 8  and  9  English  gallons.    See  Brazkn  Sea. 

We  turn  to  the  statements  of  Josephus  and  other 
early  writers.  The  former  states  that  the  bath  equals 
72  xetta  {Ant,  viii,  2,  9);  that  the  bin  equals  2  Attic 
cho€$  {ibid,  iii,  8, 3 ;  9,  4) ;  that  the  seah  equals  1)  Ital- 
ian fnodU  {ibid,  ix,  4,  5) ;  that  the  cor  equals  10  Attic 
medimfd  (ibid,  xv,  9,  2);  and  that  the  issaron  or  omer 
equals  7  Attic  coiyla  {ibid,  iii,  6,  6).  It  may  further 
be  implied  from  i4n/.  ix,  4, 4,  as  compared  with  2  Kings 
vi,  25,  that  he  regarded  the  cab  as  equal  to  4  xestte. 
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Now,  in  order  to  redaoe  these  statements  to  consistency, 
it  must  be  assumed  that  in  Ant,  xv,  9,  2,  he  has  con- 
fused the  medimmu  with  the  metritkgj  and  in  AnL  iii,  6, 
6,  the  cotyle  with  the  xestes.  Such  errors  throw  doubt 
on  his  other  statements,  and  tend  to  the  conclusion 
that  Josephus  was  not  really  familiar  with  the  Greek 
measures.  This  impression  is  supported  by  his  apparent 
ignorance  of  the  term  metritis j  which  he  should  have 
lued  not  only  in  the  passage  above  noticed,  but  also  in 
▼iii,  2, 9,  where  he  would  naturally  have  substituted  it 
for  72  xestcBj  assuming  that  these  were  Attic  xesta.  Nev- 
ertheless, bis  testimony  must  be  taken  as  decisively  in 
favor  of  the  essential  identity  of  the  Hebrew  bath  with 
the  Attic  metritis,  Jerome  (m  Matt,  xiii,  83)  affirms 
that  the  seah  equals  1^  modU,  and  (in  Ezek,  xlv,  11)  that 
the  cor  equals  30  modn:  statements  that  are  glaringly 
inconsistent,  inasmuch  as  there  were  30  seahs  in  the 
cor.  The  statements  of  Epiphanius,  in  his  treatise  De 
Mensuritf  are  equally  remarkable  for  inconsistency.  He 
states  (ii,  177)  that  the  cor  equals  30  modii.  On  this 
assumption  the  bath  would  equal  51  iextarii,  but  he 
gives  only  50  (p.  178) ;  the  seah  would  equal  1  tnodiuSf 
but  he  gives  1|  modii  (p.  178),  or,  according  to  his  esti- 
mate of  17  aextarH  to  the  modiuSj  21|  sextarii  ;  though 
elsewhere  he  assigns  56  sextarii  as  its  value  (p.  182) ; 
the  omer  would  be  5^^  sextarii,  but  he  gives  7)  (p. 
182),  implying  45  modii  to  the  cor;  and,  lastly,  the 
ephah  is  identified  with  the  Egyptian  artabi  (p.  182), 
which  was  either  4j^  or  3^  modii,  according  as  it  was  in 
the  old  or  the  new  measure,  though,  according  to  his  es- 
timate of  the  cor,  it  would  only  equal  3  modii.  Little 
reliance  can  be  placed  on  statements  so  loosely  made, 
and  the  question  arises  whether  the  identification  of  the 
bath  with  the  metretis  did  not  arise  out  of  the  circum- 
stance that  the  two  measures  held  the  same  relative 
position  in  the  scales,  each  being  subdivided  into  72 
parts ;  and,  again,  whether  the  assignment  of  30  modii 
to  the  cor  did  not  arise  out  of  there  being  30  seahs  in 
it.  The  discrepancies 'can  only  be  explained  on  the  as- 
sumption that  a  wide  margin  was  aJlowed  for  a  long 
measure,  amounting  to  an  increase  of  fifty  per  cent.  This 
appears  to  have  been  the  case  iVom  the  definition  of 
the  seah  or  <rdrov  given  by  Hesychius  (jidSto^  yffuav, 
ijyouv  €v  ^fiimj  fiodtov  'IroXurdv),  and  again  l^  Suidas 
(fiodiov  vtrepiTiirXripiafut^Vf  a>p  dvai  fiodtov  tva  xai 
i'lfiMw).  Assuming,  however,  that  Josephus  was  right 
in  identifying  the  bath  with  the  metrites,  its  value 
would  be,  according  to  B5ckh*8  estimate  of  the  latter 
(p.  261, 278),  1993.95  Paris  cubic  inches,  or  8.7053  Eng- 
lish gallons;  but,  according  to  the  estimate  of  Bertheau 
(Gesch,  p.  73),  1985.77  Paris  cubic  inches,  or  ^6696  Eng- 
lish gallons. 

The  rabbinists  furnish  data  of  a  different  kind  for 
calculating  the  value  of  the  Hebrew  measures.  They 
estinmted  the  log  to  be  equal  to  six  hen  eggs,  the  cubic 
contents  of  which  were  ascertained  by  measuring  the 
amount  of  water  they  displaced  (Maimonides,  «n  CeL  17, 
§  10).  On  this  basis,  Thenius  estimated  the  log  at 
14.088  Paris  cubic  inches,  or  .06147  English  gallon,  and 
the  bath  at  1014.39  Paris  cubic  inches,  or  4.4286  gal- 
lons {St.  u.  Kr.  p.  101, 121).  Again,  the  log  of  water  is 
said  to  have  weighed  108  Egyptian  drachmie,  each 
equalling  61  barleycorns  (Maimonides,  m  Peak,  3,  §  6, 
ed.  Guisius).  Thenius  finds  that  6588  barleycorns  fill 
about  the  same  space  as  6  hen  eggs  (St.  ti.  Kr.  p.  112). 
Again,  a  log  is  said  to  fill  a  vessel  4  digits  long,  4 
broad,  and  2^  high  (Maimonides,  m  Prcr/I  MenachotK). 
This  vessel  would  contain  21.6  cubic  inches,  or  .07754 
gallon.  The  conclusion  arrived  at  from  these  data 
would  agree  tolerably  well  with  the  first  estimate  formed 
on  the  notices  of  the  molten  sea. 

In  the  New  Testament  we  have  notices  of  the  fol- 
lowing foreign  measures:  (a)  The  metritis,  ftiTpijTric 
(John  ii,  6;  A.  V.  "firitin"),  for  Uquids.  (b)  The  ckeB- 
nix,  xdiviK  (Rev.  vi,  6 ;  A.V. "  measure"),  for  dry  things, 
(c)  The  xestes,  K^orti^,  applied,  however,  not  to  the  par- 
ticular measure  so  named  by  the  Greeks,  but  to  any 


small  vessel,  such  as  a  cup  (Mark  vii,  4, 8 ;  A.y. "  pot^ 
(d)  The  modius,  similarly  applied  to  describe  any  ves- 
sel of  moderate  dimensions  (Matt  v,  15;  Mark  iv,  21 ; 
Luke  xi,  33 ;  A.y.  *'  bushel^ ;  though  properiy  mean- 
ing a  Roman  measure,  amounting  to  about  a  peck. 

The  value  of  the  Attic  metritis  has  already  been 
stated  to  be  8.6696  gallons,  and  consequently  the  amount 
of  liquid  in  six  stone  jars,  containing  on  the  average  2^ 
metritoB  each,  would  exceed  110  gaUons  (John  ii,  6). 
Very  possibly,  however,  the  Greek  term  represents  the 
Hebrew  bath,  and  if  the  bath  be  taken  at  the  lower  es- 
timate assigned  to  it,  the  amount  would  be  reduced  to 
about  60  gallons.  Even  this  amount  far  exceeds  the 
requirements  for  the  purposes  of  l^^al  purification,  the 
tendency  of  Pharisaical  refinement  being  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  water  to  a  minimum,  so  that  a  quarter  of  a 
log  would  suffice  for  a  person  (Mishna,  Yad.  1,  §  1). 
The  question  is  one  simply  of  archseological  interest  as 
illustrating  the  customs  of  the  Jews,  and  does  not  affect 
the  character  of  the  miracle  with  which  it  is  connected. 
The  chcatix  was  ^  of  an  Attic  medpi^nus,  and  contained 
nearly  a  quart.  It  represented  the  usual  amount  of 
com  for  a  day's  food,  and  hence  a  ckeenix  for  a  penny, 
or  denarius,  which  usually  purchased  a  bushel  (Cicero, 
Verr.  iii,  81),  indicated  a  great  scarcity  (Rev.  vi,  6). 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  fair  measures,  various  pre- 
cepts are  expressed  in  the  Mosaic  law  and  other  piarts 
of  the  Bible  (Lev.  xix,  35, 36;  Dent  xxv,  14, 15 ;  Prm-. 
XX,  10;  Ezek.  xlv,  10),  and  in  all  probability  standard 
measures  were  kept  in  the  Temple,  as  was  usual  in  the 
other  civilized  countries  of  antiquity  (Bdckh,  p.  12). 

IV.  The  following  are  the  various  Biblical  weights 
and  measures  of  all  kinds,  in  the  alphabetical  order  of 
the  original  terms,  with  their  correct  and  conventional 
renderings,  and  the  nearest  modem  representative: 

Heb.  orOr.  Num.  A.V.  IqaiTalcBi. 

Adark6n Doric '*  dram** guarter-eagle. 

Arg6rion SUverling *'  piece  of  sil- 
ver,'* etc. .  .half-crotnu 

Ass&rion A  saaritts "  farthing** . .  .penny. 

Anim^ Cubit *' cubit** half-yard. 

Bath BatK **batb** quarter-barrel. 

BAtos. Bath. "  measure*' . .  qtiarter-barreL 

Beka Beta. "bekab,"  etcqiuurter-oustet, 

Choenix. Chotnix **  meaenre*'.  ..guort. 

Dnrkemdn .. .  .Darie "  dram** quarter-eagle.. 

Den&rion Denarius "  peony** .  — shilling. 

D^rek,  etc  ...Travel *'3oumey**..  ..[general). 

Didrachmon  ..Didra^hm.  ....**  tribnie" quarter-dcUar. 

Dr4chmd Drachma "  piece  of  sil- 
ver**  shitting, 

BphAh Kphah. "ephah** half-tmskeL 

Btsbh Fttiger "finger** finger-length. 

Ger^h Gerah "gerah" hai/-peniHnc*L 

06med Span "  cubit** qttarter-ydrd. 

Bin Hin "hin'* gallon. 

B6mer. Homer "  homer** douUe-btareL 

I8sar6n Tenth  ........**  tenth  deal". .  hatf-psek, 

Kab Kab "cab" gtiort 

Kandh Reed "reed** half-rod. 

Kef>heth,  etc.  .Bow "  bow," etc- .  .boto-skot. 

Kesiti^h Kesita "piece  of 

money"... .<«i|7ot. 

KtbHlth,  etc. . .  Space "  way,"  etc. .  .short  di»tanee. 

KikkAr Talent "talent". hundred-w'ght. 

Kodrint^. . . .  Quadrans "  farthing" . .  .farthing. 

K6mets Handful "  bandftir ..  ..handfuL 

Kor Kor "  cor" hogshead. 

K6roe Kor "  measure". .  .hogshead. 

I^pton SeaU "mite** mill. 

L^thek Lethek "  measure*' . .  .half-hogshead. 

Lithos,  etc . ..Stone " stone's- 

throw  "...  .stoms-tkrtm. 

Litra Found "  pound"..... nnmd. 

Log. Log "losr" .half-idnt. 

Mandh Maneh "  maneh" douUs-pound. 

Metrdtte Metretes "firkin" /MUn. 

Millon MiU "mile" vtHs. 

Mna Mina "pound" triplO'ha{f- 

eagHe. 

M6dloe Modius "bushel". . . .  .jaedc. 

Omer Omer "omer" hedf-^poek. 

Orenia. Fathmn. "  fathom" . . .  .fatkmn. 

P^chns KU "cubit** half^yard. 

R^ba Fourth "Iburlh" haif-<tuaTter' 

ounea, 

8&ton Seah "  measure" ..  .park. 

8e6h. Seah "seah" peek, 

ShalSsh Third. "third" .peek. 
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Bsk.  «r  Or.               Ktma.  A.  V. 

....Shekel "sbeker.. 


Bqalvalant. 

ihalf-ounee, 
\Jutif-doUar. 
. .  furlottg. 


SltekeL.... 

gaS"'}-^^ "ft^rtong". 

Stater Stater "piece  of 

money*^ . .  ..half-eromi. 

lUantioo.... Client "talenf^ thoutand  dol- 

TtDkuiL H€md-brtadth, "  band-  Ian. 

breadth" .  .hand-breadtK 

Triiflde J'aee "pace" .paee. 

Xfrtte Stxtmitu ^moasate** .  ,,pinL 

Zkelh Sjpan "q^an** tpcuu 

y.  The  foOowing  tables  ezbibit  at  one  view  tbe  ap- 
pnoiiDate  results  of  the  foregoing  inveetigations : 

I.  HEBREW  WEIGHTS 


1                      TroyWdghL 

Gnlu. 

Lbs. 

Ol 

Genh 

11 

110 

820 

11,000 

060,000 

1 
114 

i 

i 
11 

T 

10 

Beka 

so 

8 

Shekel 

1049 

lOO 

60 

IfniK^hr. .  r .. . . . 

a),oao;«ooo 

8000 

00     IKikkar. 

n.  SCBIFDDRB  MONEYS. 


Kmml         KstlM. 

Matel. 

Prop.V*IiiatloD. 

Current  Worth. 

1     eta.  mills. 

1     cts.  mllU. 

LepUm 

Gkeek 

Copper 

L9 

QoadnuDs 
iaaaxim 

Boman 

8.8 

8.8 

4« 

(1 

1    &4 

1    &4 

Dentrins 

41 

Silver 

16    4.7 

15   4.7 

Drachma 

Greek 

<i 

17   &9 

16   47 

DidrKhm 

«4 

tt 

86   1.9 

80   9.4 

SUter 

4« 

u 

70   8.7 

61   &9 

Shekel 

Jewlith 

tt 

60 

Mina 

Greek 

u 

17   50   8.2 

15  47   8.8 

Taleat 

•« 

«t 

1066   60          1 928   48          | 

m.  HEBREW  MEASURES  OF  LENGTH. 


ladiss. 

Plnjrer 

4 

0.75 

8.02 

9.07 

1&14 

108.84 

Palm 

18 

3 

Span 

14 

6 

8 

Cubit 

144 

86 

18 

6    IReed 

IV.  HEBREW  LIQUID  MEASURB& 

joaamcB. 

BJiBBras. 

Iioe 

B»Is.  qts.    pU. 
0.99 

1    1     1.85 

8    2    8.8 

89 

gsU.  qU.    ^U, 

8    0.78 
6    0    a38 
60     1     1.8 

'   l!i 

Hln. 

n 

6 

Bath 

1  739 

60 

10  |Cor. 

T.  HEBREW  DRY  MEASUREa 


4onmv*. 

WLAtmnu. 

[Ctbi 

Mt.pks.qts.ptt. 

8  1.1 
1    8   1.7 
1    0  8  8.8 
11    0  4 

bsh.pks.qU.pU. ' 
1  0.84 

liOnier ,- 

8 

6  1.44 

6      slJSeah 
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YL  LitercUure. — J.  D.  Micbaelis,  Suppkm,  ad  Lex, 
B4fr,  p.  1521;  Hnasey,  Etecuf  on  the  Ancient  Weighte, 
Money,  etc.  (Oxford,' 1836);  F.  P.  Bayer,  De  Nummis 
Hehw-^amariiams  (Yalentiie  Edetanomm,  1781 :  writ- 
ten in  reply  to  Die  UndcktheU  der  JUd,  Munzen,  But- 
mw,  1779);  Hapfeld,  Betrachtung  dunJder  SteUvang  der 
A.  r.  TextgeschuAie,  in  the  Studien  und  Kritiken,  1830, 
ii,  247-301 ;  Thenina,  ibid.  1846,  i,  78  sq. ;  G.  Sey  ffarth, 
Beitrage  znr  KeanUmse  der  Literature  Kunst,  Mythol^  und 
Getehkkte  des  aUen  Aegjfpten;  Cumberland,  Eesajf  on 
Weights  catd  Meamrei ;  Arbnthnot,  Tables  of  Ancient 
Coiiu,  etc;  B5ckh*s  Metrologiscke  Untersuchungen ; 
Mommsen'a  (TeadUdUe  des  Bdmischen  MUnzwesens ;  Don 
V.Yasqoez  Qoeipo*B  Essai  sur  ks  Systkmes  Mitriques  et 
M<metaire$  dea  Andens  PeujUes ;  MUller,  Ueb.  d.  heii 
Maase  der  ffdbrOer  m>d  HeUenen  (Freib.  1869) ;  Hezfeld, 
Metroh^scke  VoruHtersuchungen  (Leips.  1868-5) ;  Tuck- 
ennann,  DoMJudiadte  Maas-SysUm  (Breelau,  1867)^ 


Metrophibite  (Miyr/oo^avi};),  a  Greek  theologian, 
bishop  of  Smyrna,  flourished  in  the  9th  century.  He 
is  particularly  known  for  his  opposition  to  Photius.  He 
was  already  bishop  of  Smyrna  when  his  friend,  the  pa- 
triarch Ignatius,  was  replaced  by  Photius,  and,  although 
he  at  first  recognised  the  new  patriarch,  he  subsequent- 
ly opposed  him  so  fiercely  as  to  be  himself  deposed 
and  cast  into  prison.  When  Ignatius  was  restored  by 
emperor  Basil  I,  Metrophanes  regained  his  see,  and  in 
the  Council  of  Constantinople  (869)  showed  himself  one 
of  the  most  ardent  of  Photins's  adversaries.  After  the 
death  of  Ignatius,  in  879,  Photius  became  again  patri- 
arch, and  Metrophanes  was  again  deposed.  He  never- 
theless continued  to  speak  and  to  write  against  Photius, 
and  was  excommunicated  in  880.  We  have  no  details 
concerning  his  life  after  that  date.  He  wrote  a  letter 
to  Manuel  concerning  the  dispute  with  Photius  irom 
858  to  870,  which  b  preserved  both  in  Greek  and  Latin 
in  Labbe,  Conciiia,  voL  viii,  and  in  Raderus,  Acta  Con- 
dUi  (Ingolstadt,  1604,  4to).  See  Fabricius,  Biblioth. 
GrcBca,  xi,  700;  Baronius,  Annal  ad  ann.  870 ;  Hankius, 
Scr^atores  ByzatUini,  xvii,  1 ;  xviii,  66 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv. 
Biog.  Ginerale^  xxxv,  220.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Metrophftn^B,  Critopulus,  a  Greek  theologian 
of  the  17th  century,  was  bom  in  Beroea,  and  was  educa- 
ted at  the  convent  school  at  Atbos.    Afterwards  he 
served  in  an  intimate  relation  to  the  celebrated  patriarch, 
C}Til  Lucar,  who  in  1616  sent  him  to  England  to  be  in- 
structed in  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  to  continue  his  education  at  the  Univeru- 
ty  of  Oxford,  even  then  a  very  celebrated  educational 
institution.     Lucar,  in  a  letter  to  George  Abbott,  arch-' 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  at  this  time  complained  bitterly 
of  the  progress  made  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  Eastern 
Church,  and  of  the  inability  of  his  clergy  to  successfully 
resist  them  for  want  of  sufiicient  instrucUon  (see  that 
letter  in  P.  Colomesii  Clarorum  ver,  epist,  [Lond.  1687], 
Ep.  46 ;  also  in  hb  Opp,  ed.  Fabric  [Hamb.  1709],  p. 
557).    Metrophanes,  on  his  arrival  in  England,  was 
well  received  by  archbishop  Abbott  and  king  James. 
In  1620  or  1621  Metrophanes  went  to  Germany,  where 
he  visited  the  Protestant  universities  of  Wittenberg, 
Tubingen,  Altdorf,  Strasbuig,  and  Helmstadt.    In  the 
latter  place  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Conring,  Ca- 
lixtus,  and  Conrad  Home)  us,  at  whose  suggestion  he 
wrote,  in  1625,  a  confession  of  the  tenets  of  the  ortho- 
dox Greek  Church,  with  an  exposition  of  its  principal 
customs.    This  was  subsequently  published,  together 
with  a  Latin  translation,  by  John  Homejus,  son  of  Con- 
rad, and  an  introduction  by  Conring  (see  Conringii  Opp. 
vi,  p.  391),  at  Helmstadt,  in  1661.     Among  his  other 
productions  in  Germany  we  find,  De  vocibus  quibusdam 
Uturgids  tpisL  ed.  J.J.  Crudelius  (Juterb.  1787)  i—Oratio 
Graca  panegyrica  et  dogmatica  in  naticUatem  dombd 
LaOne  versa,  per  M.  G.  Queccium  (Alt.  1626) : — Responsio 
ad  qtuBstionem  de  dido  apostoHoo  **  SpirUu  ambulate,"  Gr, 
et  Lot,  ed.  a  M.  Rindero,  Emendaiiones  et  ammadversiones 
in  Joh.  MeursH  Gloss,  Graico-barbarum  ed,  Franzius 
(Stendal,  1787) : — Deproaundatiotieliterce  9,  ed.  Schwen- 
terus  (Norimb.  1625);  and  letters  to  be  found  in  G. 
Richteri  Epistdis,  p.  729,  and  in  J.  Chr.  Wolfii  Conjpectu 
supeU,  epist,  p.  26, 66, 129.     He  next  went  for  some  time 
to  Venice  as  a  teacher  of  Greek,  and  finally  returned  to 
Constantinople,  in  what  year  is  uncertain.    He  subse- 
quently became  patriarch  of  Alexandria.   The  most  im- 
portant of  all  his  works  is  the  above-mentioned  confes- 
sion ('OfioXoyia  r^c  avaroXiKtig  iKKXrjoias  r^c  Ka^o- 
XucfiQ  Kai  airoinroXiKiic,  k.t.\.).     It  is  a  rather  full, 
clear  exposition  of  the  doctrines  and  customs  of  the 
Greek  Church,  more  in  the  form  of  a  theological  analy- 
sb  than  of  a  strictlv  svrobolic  work.     He  shows  in  it 
great  opposition  to  the  Rombh  Chiupch,  but  at  the  same 
time  avoids  all  Protestant  polemics.     The  charge  that 
Metrophanes  was  Lutheran  in  tendency  b  unjust,  and  b 
ignored  by  all  able  theologians.    According  to  Metro- 
phanes, the  Greek  doctrines  can  be  divided  into  two 
parts,  forming  a  ^simple"  and  an  << economical"  system 
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of  theology  (Con/I  p.  18,  ed.  WeiBsenb.).  The  first  treats 
of  God  and  of  the  Trinity,  leading  naturally  to  the  ex- 
position of  the  Greek  doctrine  concerning  the  Holy 
Ghost  {Coi^fesa.  p.  15  sq.)*  If  we  compare  the  doctrine 
of  the  author  on  the  point  with  the  tradition  of  the 
Greek  fathers,  we  find  the  doctrine  much  more  complete, 
and  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  Latin  Church. 
Each  of  the  three  divine  persons  stands  in  a  definite  re- 
lation to  the  two  others,  and  at  the  same  time  consti- 
tute one  form  of  the  Deity.  The  first  person  stands  as 
the  father  of  the  second  and  the  sender  (ir/i>o/3oXevf ),  but 
embraces  them  both  in  himself  as  vovq.  The  second 
person,  or  son,  possesses  a  \6yoQ^  the  third  the  vpopXtifia 
of  the  first,  as  irvevfta,  an  identity  with  both.  See 
Weissenbom,  PrtB/atio  to  his  Appendix  UU.  Symbol 
Eccles,  OrietUalu  (Jena,  1850) ;  Ditelmaier,  De  Metro- 
phone  Critopuk  (Altenb.  1769) ;  Neale,  Florent.  Councily 
p.  168.     (J.H.W.) 

Metropolitan  (MtjTpoiroXirrig)  is  the  name  of  an 
eoderiasticid  dignitary — an  episcopid  officer — ^who,  by 
virtue  of  his  residence  in  the  capital  of  a  country  or 
province,  exercises  not  only  the  authority  of  a  presiding 
officer  in  his  own  diocese,  but  exerts,  in  some  sense,  Ju- 
risdiction over  the  other  bishops  of  the  same  country  or 
province ;  and  in  this  respect  differs  from  the  archbishop 
(q.  v.),  who  simply  enjoys  some  additional  privileges  of 
honors  and  respect  not  common  to  the  plain  bishop 
(comp.  Schaff,  Ch,  Hist,  i,  270). 

The  office  originated  in  the  Soman  countries,  when 
the  chief  city  of  a  province  was  called  fuiToovoXiQ. 
The  date  of  its  origin  cannot  be  exactly  fixed,  but "  the 
third  century,"  says  Coleman  {Manual  of  Prekuy  and 
Ritualism,  p.  235),  ^  may  be  regarded  as  the  period  in 
which  it  was  chiefly  consolidated  and  established." 
Romanists  hold  that  it  can  be  traced,  at  least  in  germ, 
to  the  days  of  the  apostles,  and  that  mention  is  made 
of  the  office  in  the  letters  of  Paul  to  Timothy  and  to 
Titus  (oomp.  Pierre  de  Maica,  Concord,  lib.  vi,  Giorgi, 
De  Antiqtio  Ital,  MetropoL),  Several  of  the  Church 
fathers  also  mention  the  fact  that  the  metropolitan 
office  existed  in  apostolic  days  (e.  g.  Cbrysostom,  15 
ffom,  in  V.  Tim,,  and  Eusebius,  Bist,  Eccles,  iii,  c  4) ; 
but  it  is  clear  that  "  the  name  of  metropolitan  does  not 
occur  until  the  4th  centiury"  (Coleman,  A  nc,  ChrisHcmi'' 
ty  Exemplified,  p.  143).  The  title  was  first  publicly 
adopted  by  the  Church  at  the  Council  of  Niceea,  A.D. 
325,  and  there  seems  good  ground  for  the  belief  that, 
like  all  other  episcopal  offices,  the  metropolitan  govern- 
ment "  was  not  the  production  of  a  day,  but  the  result 
of  a  gradual  modification  of  the  diocesan  government, 
by  a  further  concentration  of  episcopal  power,  and  the 
extension  of  its  influence  over  a  wider  range  of  territo- 
ry" (Coleman,  Prel  and  Rit,  p.  242;  comp.  Schaff,  Ch, 
Hist.  11,^0), 

The  following  may  be  considered  as  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  office.  The  metropolitan  had  prece- 
dence of  all  other  bishops  of  his  province,  a  decisive 
voice  in  their  election,  and  the  power  of  confirming  and 
ordaining  them.  He  summoned  provincial  councils, 
presided  in  them,  and  drew  up  the  decrees.  He  had 
the  oversight  of  the  provincial  bishops,  and  the  ecclesi- 
astical superintendence  of  the  whole  province.  He  had 
the  privilege  of  determining  all  causes  of  special  impor- 
tance in  provincial  council,  but  in  concurrence  with  the 
other  bishops  of  the  province.  In  extreme  cases,  appeal 
was  made  to  him,  when  he  had  the  power  of  controlling 
a  provincial  bishop,  without  the  assistance  of  other 
bishops.  He  could  give  and  receive  letters  of  com- 
munion, and  publish  and  carry  into  effect  laws  enacted 
either  by  emperors  or  by  councils  relating  to  the 
Church.  The  bishops  of  a  province  elected  and  or- 
dained their  metropolitan,  without  the  concurrence  of 
the  metropolitan  of  any  other  province. 

The  ninth  canon  of  the  Council  of  Antioch  (341)  thus 
defines  the  office  of  the  metropolitan :  ^  The  bishops  of 
each  eparchy  (province)  should  know  that  upon  the 
bishop  of  the  metropolis  (the  municipal  capital)  also  de- 


volves a  care  for  the  whole  eparchy,  because  in  the  me- 
tropolis all,  who  have  business,  gather  together  from  all 
quarters.    Hence  it  has  been  found  good  that  be  should 
also  have  a  precedence  in  honor,  and  that  the  other 
bishops  should  do  nothing  without  him — according  to 
the  old  and  still  binding  canon  of  our  fathers — except 
that  which  pertains  to  the  supervision  and  Jurisdiction 
of  their  parishes  (i.  e.  dioceses  in  the  modem  terminolo- 
gy), and  the  provinces  belonging  to  them ;  as  in  fact 
they  ordain  presbyters  and  deacons,  and  decide  all  Judi- 
cial matters.    Otherwise  they  ought  to  do  nothing  with- 
out the  bishop  of  the  metropolis,  and  he  nothing  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  other  bishops."    In  the  nine- 
teenth canon,  this  council  forbade  a  bishop  being  ordain- 
ed without  the  presence  of  the  metropolitan,  and  the 
presence  or  concurrence  of  the  majority  of  the  bishops 
of  the  province.    The  writers  of  the  Latin  Church  use 
promiscuously  the  words  archbishop  and  DDetropoIitan, 
making  either  name  denote  a  bishop,  who,  by  virtue  of 
his  see,  presides  over  or  governs  several  other  bishops. 
Thus  in  the  newly-constituted  hierarchy  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  England*  the  archbishop  of  West- 
minster has  the  rank  of  metropolitan.    In  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  of  Ireland,  the  archbishops  of  Armagh, 
Dublin,  Cashel,  and  Tuam,  all  possess  the  same  rank. 
In  the  Church  of  England,  also,  the  real  meaning  of  the 
term  metropolitan  seems  to  have  been  lost  sight  of,  and 
the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  in  England, 
and  in  Ireland  those  of  Armagh  and  DuUin,  are  called 
metropolitans.    The  Greeks,  however,  use  the  name 
only  to  denote  him  whose  see  is  really  a  civil  metropo- 
lis.    See  Farrar,  Ecdes,  Diet,  s.  v. ;  Hook,  Chun^  Diet. 
s.  V. ;  Walcott,  Sacred  A  rchaologyf  a.  v. ;  Siegel,  Hand- 
buch  d,  christL'hirchL  Alierthihner,  iii,  264  sq.;  Planck, 
Gesch,  d,  christL-kirchL  GeseUsch^ftsverfassung,  i,  572 
sq.;  Ziegler,  Versuch  d,  kirchU  Verfastungrformen,  p.  61 
sq.     (J.H.W.) 

Metropolititoum  is  the  name  of  the  archiepisco- 
pal  ordinariate  and  consistory,  a  sort  of  ecclesiastical 
supreme  court,  or  second  court  of  appeals,  in  the  Church 
of  Rome,  installed  by  the  metropolitans  or  archbishops. 
Occasionally  it  has  the  special  power  conferred  which 
constitutes  it  also  a  third  court  of  appeals,  but,  as  a  rule, 
this  court  hears  all  appeals  in  matters  of  disdpline  and 
matrimonial  difficulties.   As  the  duties  of  the  archbishop 
are  both  to  attend  to  the  management  of  his  own  dio- 
cese and  the  dioceses  of  his  subaltern  bishops,  the  met- 
ropolitan council  is  divided  into  two  boards  or  senates, 
one  of  which  constitutes  the  court  in  cases  of  discipline 
and  matrimonial  differences  of  the  archdiocese,  the  other 
hearing  appeals  from  the  ordinaries  and  consistories  of 
the  assistant  bishops.     But  it  is  against  the  nature  of 
archiepiscopal  Jurisdiction  that  the  metropoliUcum  can 
also  take  the  appeals  against  the  sentence  of  the  archi- 
episcopal vicary  and  ordinary  and  decide  upon  tJiose. 
An  appeal  ab  eadem  ad  eundem  is  not  admissible,  for  it 
cannot  be  thought  of  that  the  general  vicar}'  or  the  archi- 
episcopal ordinary  represents  the  archbishop  as  common 
bishop  in  propria  dioscesi,  the  metropoliUcum  represent- 
ing him  as  such,  inasmuch  as  the  archbishop  is  in  his 
own  archdiocese  as  ordinarius.    The  archbishop  cer- 
tainly cannot  fill  the  offices  of  two  dignitaries;  the  cog- 
nition or  decision  of  appeals  from  sentences  of  archiepis- 
copal general  vicaries  and  metropolitan  courts  should 
therefore  be  sent  to  other,  hence  to  the  metropolitan 
court  of  another  archbishopric.    Appeals  from  the  de- 
cinons  of  the  metropolitan  courts  in  second  instance 
are  usually  presented  to  the  pope  himself,  securing  ac- 
quittal at  Rome  by  the  Curia  Romana,  unleffi  his  holi- 
ness may  please  to  order  a  Judices  in  partibus,  L  e.  confer 
upon  the  metropoliticum  the  power  of  acting  as  a  court 
of  appeal  of  the  third  instance.     See  Wetzer  und  Welte. 
Kirchen-Lexikonj  s.  v. 

Mets,  Laurknt  de,  a  Flemish  prelate,  was  bom  at 
Grammont  about  15201  He  studied  theology  at  Lon- 
vain,  became  a  curate  at  Deinse,  almoner  and  canon  of 
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Saint-Godnla'B  chureh  at  Brnaseb,  and  shortly  after  the 
opening  of  the  year  1562  he  was  appointed  vicar  to 
cardinal  de  GranveUe,  archbishop  of  Malines,  and  in- 
nailed  ecclesiastical  jodge,  or  official,  for  the  district  of 
BroHels.  In  1569,  the  Univenity  of  Loovain  constituted 
him  the  conservator  of  its  privileges  and  vested  rights, 
which  were  then  hotly  contested.  Laurent  de  Mets  did 
not  long  discharge  the  intricate  functions  of  this  last 
oflSce,  for  in  November,  1569,  he  was  preferred  to  the 
bishqvic  of  Bois-le-Duc.  Mets  founded  a  seminaty, 
and  published  a  Ritual  for  the  use  of  his  deigy.  In 
NoTsmber,  1577,  he  was  constrained  to  yield  to  the  in- 
sinection  of  the  Galvinists.  At  first  he  took  refuge  in 
Cologne,  and  then  in  Namur,  where,  in  1578,  Gregory 
XIII  invested  him  with  the  episcopal  see  rendered  va- 
cant by  the  death  of  Anthony  Havet.  He  died  at  Namur, 
1580.  He  is  the  author  of  Statuta  Synodi  Diaoaana 
Bvtcoducensis  atmo  Domini  MDLXXI  (Bois-le-Duc, 
1571,  8to)  : — Mcmuak  Pasiorum  diacetit  SylvmducauU, 
(ibid.  1572, 4to).  See  Paquot,  Mhnoires  pour  tervir  a 
rUtioin  Ua^rmre  des  Puyt-Bas,  xii,  819-27;  Yal^re 
Andre,  BSbUoikeoa  Bdgioa;  Guillaume  Gazet,  Bistoire 
eaMtuHque  des  Pqy#<>^<u.— Foppens,  BiUiotkeca  Bel- 
^,p.810.     (A.P.D.) 

Metsiah.    See  TALMUDb 

Mettray,  Reformatoiy  o£    This  noted  insti- 
tution for  the  reformation  of  juvenile  delinquents  is  the 
parent  of  all  institutions  of  this  character,  and  deserves 
oar  notice  therefor.    The  object  of  the  Reformatory  of 
Mettray  and  other  tike  institutions,  which  have,  espe- 
cially of  late,  been  fast  multiplying,  is  the  mild  punish- 
ment  and  ultimate  restoration  to  society  cf  juvenile  de- 
linquents.   The  founder  of  the  reformatory — whose  la- 
bors, like  those  of  the  prison  reformers  of  our  day,  de- 
lerre  to  be  cherished  forever— was  M.  Demetz,  a  French 
lawyer,  a  member  of  the  Parisian  bar,  who,  struck  with 
the  evils  and  hardships  attending  the  committal  to  pris- 
on of  young  persons,  and  considering  the  training  and 
habits  of  scarcely  responsible  criminals,  condemned  to 
languish  hopelenly  for  a  time,  incapable  of  producing 
results  other  than  their  emerging  worse  than  when  they 
entered,  resolved,  in  conjunction  with  the  vioomte  Bre- 
tignfcres  de  Courteilles,  to  found  a  school  which  should 
have  for  its  object  the  reformation  of  this  class  of  offend- 
ers.   In  1889,  accordingly,  the  Reformatory',  or,  as  it  is 
csUed,  the  Colony  of  Mettray,  was  set  on  foot,  about  five 
miles  from  the  dty  of  Tours,  in  France.     From  that  day 
to  this,  M.  Demetz  has,  by  his  assiduotis  labors  and  self- 
derotedness,  rendered  to  France  and  Europe  one  of  the 
grestest  benefits  that  could  be  conferred  on  society, 
proving  that,  by  agricultural  and  other  labors  of  indus- 
try, and  well-considered  rules  of  organization  and  disci- 
pline, the  neglected  and  criminal  may  be  trained  to  take 
their  place  honestly  and  honorably  in  society ;  the  re- 
lapses into  crime  being  in  the  institution  of  Mettray 
only  8.81  per  cent.    See  Prison  Reform.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Metna,  an  aged  and  venerable  Christian  of  Alex- 
andria, who,  in  the  persecution  of  that  city  A.D.  249, 
for  refusing  to  blaspheme  bis  Saviour,  was  first  beaten 
with  dabs,  then  pierced  with  sharp  reeds,  and  finally 
Honed  to  death.  Quinta  and  ApoUonia,  two  Christian 
females,  and  many  others  whose  names  are  not  preserved, 
were  feDow-sufTerers.  Fox,  Book  of  Martyn,  p.  26 ; 
Ae%.  Cydap,  a.  v. 

Mets,  an  inaportant  fortified  dty  of  the  province  of 
Lonaine,  Utely  conquered  by  the  Prussians  in  thdr  con- 
test with  France,  and  situated  on  the  Moselle,  at  its  con- 
fluence with  the  SeiUe,  holds  an  important  position  in 
Church  history. 

This  place,  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name  of 
Dirodontmj  was  the  chief  town  of  a  p^ple  called  the 
Mtdiomatrieij  whose  name  it  took  at  a  later  date.  In 
the  5th  century  the  corrupted  form  MetttB  first  came 
into  use,  whence  the  modem  Metz.  It  was  destroyed 
by  the  Uona  in  452.  At  the  death  of  Clovis  it  became 
the  capital  of  Austrasia,  and  later  the  capital  of  Lor- 


raine. In  965  it  became  a  free  imperial  town.  It  was 
finally  secured  to  France  by  the  peace  of  Westpbalia  in 
1648,  and  was  held  by  the  French  until  ceded  to  the 
Germans  in  1870.  It  has  a  population  of  over  50,000, 
somewhat  diminished  of  late  by  the  excursions  of  fami- 
lies unwilling  to  live  under  Ftussian  rule.  Its  streets 
are  wide  and  dean,  and  it  contains  numerous  spacious 
squares.  The  cathedral,  a  Gothic  edifice,  begun  in 
1014,  and  finished  in  1546,  is  remarkable  for  its  bold- 
nesS)  lightness,  and  elegance,  and  has  a  beautiful  spire 
of  open  work,  878  feet  in  height.  The  church  of  Notre- 
Dame-de-la-Ronde  is  a  noteworthy  structure.  Its  choir 
was  built  in  1180.  Metz  contains  also  many  other  no- 
ble edifices  and  institutions,  rdigious,  dvil,  and  military. 
Its  industry  is  active,  the  chief  employments  being  lace- 
making,  tanning,  embroidering,  and  the  manufacture  of 
brushes,  dothing  for  the  army,  flannels,  pins,  and  canes; 
there  are  also  brass  and  copper  foundries. 

Metz  figures  quite  prominently  in  the  history  of  re- 
ligious persecutions  during  the  16th  and  17th  centuries. 
The  Huguenot  war,  especially,  affected  the  peace  of  the 
Protestants  of  this  place.  The  revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes  was  put  in  force  at  this  place  only  five  days 
after  its  publication.  More  than  4000  people  left  the 
place.  (Comp.  LapenicuHon  de  Vigliu  de  Metz,  d'ecrite 
par  le  sieur  Olry  [2d  ed],  by  O.  Cuvier  [Paris,  I860]). 

METZ,  CouKciL  OF  {CoHciUum.  Metaue),  Church 
councils  were  hdd  at  Metz  as  early  as  AJ>.  590.  At 
this  time  .£gidius,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  was  deposed 
and  banished  for  high-treason  against  king  Childebert. 
Of  far  greater  importance,  however,  was  a  council  hdd 
here  in  A.D.  885,  which  revoked  the  excommunication 
of  Louis  le  D^bonnaire,  who  had  been  unjustly  treated 
by  Ebbo,  archbishop  of  Rheims.  Another  council,  in 
the  year  follo¥ring,  supplemented  the  action  of  885  l^ 
crowning  Louis,  Ebbo  himself  receding  from  his  former 
position.  See  Louis  le  Di^bonnaibb.  See  also  Lan- 
don.  Manual  of  CouneilSf  s.  v. 

Metz,  ChrlBtiaxL    See  Ikspired. 

Mets,  Joseph  von,  a  German  Roman  Catholic 
theologian,  was  bom  at  Ebenhofen,  Bavaria,  March  9, 
1758.  He  was  educated  by  Meinrad  Mdchelbeck,  prior 
of  the  monastery  at  Reichenau,  continued  his  education 
at  the  monastery  at  Benedictheuren,  and  graduated  in 
1779  at  Augsburg.  Afterwards  he  studied  at  the  semi- 
nary at  Pfaffenhausen ;  was  ordained  at  Augsburg  in 
1785;  became  in  the  same  year  tutor  of  the  children  of 
the  count  of  StaufTenberg,  with  whom  he  went  to  Stras- 
bui^,  Mentz,  and  WUrzburg ;  was  then  installed  as  min- 
ister at  Freighalden,  and  a  few  years  after  as  chaplain  at 
EberstalL  In  1801  he  was  nominated  derical  counsd- 
lor  by  Carl  Theodor  of  Dalberg,  bishop  at  Constance. 
In  1802  he  got  a  position  as  minister  to  Riszdissen,  and 
in  1804  as  deacon  at  Laupheim;  in  1809  poor  health 
forced  him  to  resign  both  positions,  but  in  1810,  being 
restored  to  health,  he  became  derical  counsellor  of  the 
government  of  the  bishopric  of  Constance ;  in  1812  gen- 
eral counsellor  of  the  vicarage  at  Elwangen ;  resigned 
in  1817,  and  died  January  4, 1819.  His  manifold  duties 
as  pastor  prevented  the  composition  of  extended  literary 
works.  Besides  several  essays  in  journals,  he  published 
Katechisnuu,  oder  Leit/aden  lum  Christ-haihoiischeti  Be- 
liffionsunterricfU  (Const.  1812,  8vo).  — Doring,  Gekhrte 
TkeoL  Beutecklands  des  ISlen  u.  i9ten  Jahrhunderts,  ii, 
s.  V. 

Meuoci,  ViNCENZio,  a  Florentine  artist,  bom  in 
1694,  was  chiefly  employed  in  works  of  perspective, 
which  he  executed  at  various  pUces  in  Tuscany,  and  in 
the  cupola  of  the  royal  chapel  in  S.  Lorenzo.  Several 
works  of  Meucci  are  dispersed  through  various  churches 
in  Florence,  and  in  a  chapel  of  the  Wunziata,  where  he 
painted  a  lovelv  Madonna,  which  is  allowed  to  be  one 
of  his  best  works.  He  died  in  1776.  See  Lanzi's  His- 
tory of  Painting,  transL  by  Roscoe  (London,  1847, 3  vols. 
8vo),  i,  263. 

MeuUlon,  Raymond  dk,  a  French  preacher  and 
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theologian,  was  bora  about  1285  in  Daaphiny.  After 
having  declared  to  adhere  to  the  rules  of  St.  Dominic 
At  the  Convent  of  Sisteran,  he  was  elected  in  1264  gen- 
eral preacher  of  that  order,  and  some  time  afterwards 
he  was  nominated  definitor.  In  1278  he  was  commis- 
sioned to  go  to  England  to  suppress  the  too  liberal  dis- 
courses of  some  Dominicans,  accused  of  irreverence  to 
the  memory  of  St  Thomas.  After  having  accomplished 
the  mission  assigned  to  him,  Raymond  gave  an  account 
of  his  jonraey  to  the  assembled  chapels  in  Paris  in 
May,  1279.  The  delinquents  were  condemned,  and  the 
priors  authorized  to  punish  vigorously  whosoever  should 
attempt  new  excesses.  As  a  reward  .for  his  zeal,  Ray- 
mond was  nominated  definitor  for  a  second  time.  Some 
years  after  he  was  introduced  to  the  secular  Church  in 
the  capacity  of  a  bishop.  In  1289  Raymond  was  pro- 
moted archbishop  of  Embrun.  He  died  June  29, 1294. 
Raymond  de  Meuillon's  writings  may  be  divided  into 
two  distinct  categories,  viz.  his  statutes  and  his  dogmat- 
ical books.  UHistoire  Littiraire  analyzes  them  both. 
His  dogmatical  books  have  been  translated  into  Greek. 
The  only  copy  of  this  version,  once  kept  in  the  Monas- 
tery of  St.  Germain-des-Pr^s  at  Paris,  is  now  in  the  im- 
perial library  of  St  Petersburg,  with  a  great  number 
of  other  manuscripts  of  his.  See  Ije  Catalogue  des  M88. 
BibLimpSr,  by  M.  Edouard  de  Muralt,  and  the  valuable 
article  of  M.  V.  Le  Clerc  in  UHistoire  Litteraire, — Hoe- 
fer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Meii'iiini  (Neh.  vii,  52).    See  Meuunim. 

Meur,  YiMCEicT,  a  noted  French  divine,  the  in- 
spirer  of  French  foreign  missions,  was  bora  at  Tongue- 
dec,  in  the  diocese  of  Frezuier,  France,  in  1628.  When 
yet  a  young  man,  he  obtained  the  post  of  almoner  to  the 
court  of  Louis  XIY.  Tiring,  however,  of  the  idleness 
which  frequently  intervened  in  the  disdiarge  of  his  du- 
ties, he  induced  several  other  ecclesiastics,  his  friends 
and  colleagues,  to  unite  with  him  in  founding  an  insti- 
tution to  prepare  zealous  apostles  and  effective  preach- 
ers of  the  Word,  and  by  thb  movement  originated  the 
French  Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  In  its  incipiency, 
twelve  persons  assembled  for  consultation  and  delibera- 
tion in  a  small  house  in  the  Rue  de  la  Harpe.  Meur  pre- 
sided at  this  meeting.  The  Jesuits,  comprehending  the 
advantages  which  their  society  would  derive  from  co- 
operative work  yrith  such  auxiliaries,  in  1652  aflUiated 
with  them.  Meur,  the  moving  spirit  of  these  Roman 
Catholic  missionaries,  advised  that  work  be  inaugura- 
ted in  South-eastera  Asia,  and,  to  obtain  the  approval  of 
pope  Alexander  YII,  in  1657  repaired  to  Rome.  The  pon- 
tiff warmly  approved  the  project.  Meur  himself,  how- 
ever, instead  of  accompanying  his  associates,  returned 
to  Paris,  and  there  engaged  in  theological  discussions. 
He  attacked  Jansenius  and  his  followers ;  in  1664  was 
appointed  superior  of  the  Seminary  for  Foreign  Missions ; 
assumed  the  priorate  of  St.  Andre,  in  Brittany;  and  went 
on  some  religious  missions  to  Dijon,  Auxerre,  and  other 
cities  of  Burgundy,  where  he  had  friends.  He  had  just 
returaed  from  Brittany,  to  receive  property  bequeath- 
ed to  him  by  his  &ther  and  his  brother,  when  he  died, 
at  Vieux-Chateaux-en-Brie,  in  1668.  See  Richard  et 
Giraud,  BUdioth,  Sacrie  ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Gineraie, 

8.V. 

Meuschen,  Johamn  Gerhard,  a  learaed  German 
Protestant  theologian,  was  born  at  OsnabrUck,  in  West- 
phalia, May  4, 1680,  a  son  of  the  minister  Johann  Con- 
rad Meuschen  at  the  St  Catharinenkirche.  He  com- 
menced his  education  at  the  gymnasium  of  his  native 
town ;  in  1699  entered  the  University  of  Jena,  where,  in 
1702,  he  secured  the  title  of  master  of  arts.  In  1708, 
being  about  to  take  a  position  as  professor  at  Copenhagen, 
but  detained  accidentally  at  Rid,  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor extraordinary  of  philosophy  at  the  university  of 
that  place.  He  returaed  to  OsnabrUck  in  1704,  whither 
he  was  called  by  the  St  Catharinenkirche  as  assistant 
*'^  Hi«  father.  In  1708  he  was  called  to  the  Hague  as 
of  the  Lutheran  congregation  of  that  place,  and 


here  he  labored  until  1716,  when  he  went  to  Hanao  as 
chief  court  and  dty  minister,  with  the  character  of 
counsellor  of  the  consistory;  in  1720  he  was  appointed 
clerical  superintendent  of  the  district  of  Hanaa-Iichten- 
berg.    In  1728,  after  having  refused  several  important 
ofTen  made  to  him,  he  removed  to  Cobnrg  as  ecdeass- 
tical  counsellor,  superintendent-general,  and  professor  of 
theology,  and  died  there  December  15^  1748.   Meuschen 
was  a  decided  opponent  of  the  papists,  and  espedaDy 
of  the  Jesuits ;  and  had  to  suffer  considerably  from  their 
animosity  towards  him.    One  of  his  pampMeta  against 
the  machinations  of  Jesuitism,  Nitga  venales  Rulletmij 
was  even  publicly  destroyed  by  fire  under  the  hands  of 
the  executioner.    The  larger  part  of  his  works  are  of 
an  ascetic  tendency.    The  most  important  of  his  pro- 
ductions are :  PotiUla  inytAtoa,  and  Die  not  erdjmle 
Bahn  dee  wahren  Chrittentkums ,' — Madtmrna  et  san/a 
easa  di  Loretto,  oder  hietorieche  BetehreSbmtg  der  liden 
FYauen  und  dee  heiligen  Hcnuee  tu  Loretto  (Jena,  1702, 
8vo) : — Diet,  academica  de  Cyfdaie  pkilosopkis  (Kiloo. 
1708,   4to):  —  Diss,  de  prtsjudicio  auctoritatie   (ibid. 
1704,  4to) : — Diss,  de  aiUiguo  et  modemo  ritu  scUutaadi 
stemut€ttUes  (ibid.  1704, 4to) : — Diss,  defabis  Pjfthagori- 
cis  mysticis  (ibid.  1704,  4to) : — A  nweismng  zur  VeHtug- 
nung  der   Welt  und  seiner  seUfst   (OsnabrUck,  1706, 
12mo) : — Das  hohe  Geheimmss  der  Geburt  Christi  in  der 
Seeie  (Amsterdam,  1709, 8vo) : — Die  in  der  ersten  Kirehe 
gebrduchliche  apostoUsche  Consecration  des  heiL  Abend- 
nuihls,  aus  den  PatrUms  und  Kirckengesckickten  erviesen. 
Meuschen  was  a  very  superior  student  in  the  ancient 
and  Oriental  language  and  his  contributions  to  exeget- 
ical  theology  are  perhaps  among  the  most  valuable  pro- 
ductions of  his  age  and  country.     His  best  works  in 
the  field  of  Biblical  literature  are :  Diatribe  de  Xeui  prin- 
cipe  et  diredore  Synedrii  Magni  Hebrceorum  (Cobuig, 
1724, 4to) : — Novum  Testamentum  e  Talmude  illustratum 
(Leip.  1786,  4to) : — Bibliotheca  mediei  sacri,  seu  recen- 
sio  scriptorum  qui  Scripturam  Sacram  ex  ntetUdna  et 
phUosophia  naturaliiUustrarvnt  (The  Hague,  1712,8vo). 
He  also  edited  Eygas's  Chronicon  Universale,  under  the 
title  Berm^  Eygantis  Ord,  minor,flores  temporum  s.  ehron^ 
icon  universale  ab  anno  Christi  ad  A  ,D,  1340  et  adkiae  ad 
a,  1518  contimicUum  a  M,  Eysenhart ;  edttum  pramisse 
glossario  Latinitotisjerrea  J.  G,  Meuschenii  (Lugd.  Ba- 
tav.  1748, 4to).  See  Programntajunebre  in  MeuscAemmn 
(in  the  Acta  Historico  Eccksiastica  [Leipuc,  voL  vii]); 
Strieder,  Bessische  gdehrten  geschichte,  voL  ix ;  Got- 
ten, Gelehrtes  Europa,  vols,  ii  and  iii.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Meusel  (or  Mdiiel),  Wolfgang  (Latin  Musat- 
lus),  a  German  Protestant  theologian  and  Hebrabt,  was 
bora  at  Dieuze,  Lorraine  (lately  in  France,  but  now  in 
Germany),  in  1497.    At  the  age  of  fifteen,  through  the 
good  offices  of  the  prior,  he  was  entered  as  a  novice  in 
the  monastery  of  the  Benedictines  near  lixheiou    After 
a  course  of  aiduous  studies  he  was  ordained  a  priest,  and 
then  devoted  himself  to  preaching.     In  1518  the  writ- 
ings of  Luther  strongly  inclined  Meusel  to  embrace  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation.     Though  elected  pri<»'  of 
the  cloister  with  which  he  was  connected,  he  de<^ned 
that  office  in  order  to  maintain  his  inde[)endence. 
About  this  time  he  began  so  openly  to  preach  the  dog- 
mas of  Protestantism  that  he  became  generally  known 
as  the  "  Lutheran  monk."     Soon  afterwards  he  quitted 
the  monastery  and  went  to  Strasburg,  where,  in  1527, 
he  married  a  relative  of  his  former  superior  in  the  pri- 
ory.   A  series  of  misfortunes  and  vicisntudes  involved 
Meusel  in  obscurity  until  1529,  when  he  was  appointed 
vicar  at  the  cathedral  at  Strasburg.     It  was  then  that 
he  diligently  applied  himself  to  the  pursuit  of  Hebrew 
under  the  tuition  of  Bucer  and  Capita    In  1531  the 
Augsburg  Senate  invited  him  to  come  and  labor  for  the 
spiritual  good  of  the  city.     His  principles  of  liberalitT 
and  toleration  so  pleased  the  Senate  that  they  intrusted 
him  with  some  important  missions.     In  1586   he  ma 
sent  to  the  assembly  at  Wittemburg,  where  he  executed 
the  formulary  of  a  union  designed  to  bind  together  the 
churches  of  Germany,  North  and  South,  in  the  mmtter 
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of  the  Eucharist.  In  1540  the  AugBborg  Senate  dele- 
gated him  to  the  councils  held  at  Worms  by  the  Protes- 
tants and  the  Catholics,  and  afterwards  to  the  conferences 
which  took  place  at  Katisbon.  In  the  following  year 
he  drew  up  the  heads  of  the  controversy  between  Me- 
lancthon  and  Eck.  In  1644  he  established  at  ]>on- 
auworth  the  principles  of  the  Reformationi  and  distin- 
gaished  himself  as  a  preacher.  In  1549  he  was  installed 
profesBor  of  theology  at  Bern.  He  died  in  that  city 
about  15^.  Meusei  wrote,  AnU-Coddmu  primU9,  ad- 
venut  J.  Cochlei  de  sacerdotio  ac  taerijieio  nova  legit 
BeUum  ( Augsburg,  1644,  4to)  t-^CommefOarii  in  D. 
Joamdi  Evmgdium  (Bade,  1545,  foL)  &— Commefitam 
m  Mattkawm  (ibid.  1548,  foL)  i—Dialogi  IV  de  Qucbs- 
turn:  Lioeai  komini  Chriaiatio  evangelica  doOtrinm 
gnaro  papisHcit  superatiomlms  ac  faltis  cukSnu  extern 
na  todetate  oonmwucaref  (1549,  870) :— Commentam 
w  Psalmos  (ibid.  1553,  foL)  :—In  Decalogum  Expianaiio 
Cibid.1658)  '.-^ommeiUarii  in  G^mena  (ibid.  1 554,  foL)  :— 
Commentimi  in  Epistokun  ad  Romanos  (ibid.  1555, 
foL) :— Commentorti  in  Etaiam  prophetam  (ibid.  1667, 
foL) : — Commaitari  in  Epistoku  ad  Corinthioe,  ad  Gakt" 
toi^  ad  Ephesiog  (ibid.  1559,  foL) : — Loci  communeB  The' 
ohffim  taerm  ^bid.  1560,  foL) : — CommentarH  in  Episto- 
lai  ad  PkiUppentetj  ColoMouet,  TketstUonicentes  et  in 
primam  ad  Timotkeum  (ibid.  1565,  foL).  See  Synopsis 
fettaSitm  concwmtrm,  audore  Wolf.  Musculo  Dusano. 
Ejusdan  vOoy  oUtus,  erudita  carmma.  Item  darist, 
nronon  m  tJMi'tM  obitu  ^noedia  (Basle,  1595, 12mo). — 
Hsag,  La  France  Profert, ;  Melch.  Adam,  Vitm  ThMkh- 
gonan;  Bayle,  Hist,  Dictionary ,  s.  ▼.;  Hoefer,  Nouv, 
Biog,  Ginirale,  s.  r.     (A.  P.  D.) 

Mexico,  a  federal  republic  of  North  America,  and 
by  far  the  most  powerful  representative  of  the  Spanish 
American  states. 

L  GeneraL — Mexico  is  situated  between  latitude  ISP 
and  32^  north,  and  longitude  97^  and  117^  west.  The 
area  n  estimated  by  Behm  and  Wagner  (Bevdlherung 
der  Erde,  Gotha,  1872)  at  776,280  square  miles ;  by  oth- 
er anthonrities  somewhat  differently.  The  popidation 
amounted  in  1868,  according  to  the  calculations  of  the 
Mezieao  statistician,  Cubas  y  Grarcia,  to  9,173,052.  The 
ooontxy  was,  in  1518,  conquered  by  Cortes  for  Spain, 
and  from  that  time  to  1821  constituted  the  vice-king- 
dom oi  New  Spain.  Up  to  1843,  when'  Texas  separated 
from  Mezioo  and  declared  itself  independent,  the  area 
of  Mexico  was  more  than  double  what  it  is  at  present, 
embracing  an  area  of  about  1,500,000  square  miles,  but 
soon  after  the  loss  of  Texas,  the  entire  country  north  of 
the  Rio  Grande  had,  in  consequence  of  the  war  of  1846 
to  1818,  to  be  ceded  to  the  United  States.  In  1821 
Mexico  declared  independence  from  Spain,  and  consti- 
lated  itself  a  republic.  The  attempt  of  the  Oeole, 
(torbide,  to  convert  the  country  into  an  empire  (1822), 
ended  after  about  one  year  with  his  expulsion ;  and  from 
that  time  Mexico,  though  continually  torn  by  civil  wars, 
nouuned  a  republic,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  in- 
terval from  1864  to  1867  when  Maximilian  I  was  emper- 
or of  Mexico.  The  Mexican  population  embraces  about 
hl40fiO0  whites  (40,000  Europeans,  300,000  Oeoles, 
t^)0,000  Chapetones,  or  persons  of  mixed  descent,  who 
dsim  to  be  white),  1,500,000  to  2,000,000  Mestizoes  of 
mixed  descent,  and  about  16,000  negroes;  all  the  others 
are  Indiansi  Nearly  all  of  these  last  are  Christianized 
{fiides),  only  about  100,000  are  still  unbaptlzed  {Indios 
hrweos),  and  inhabit  in  small  tribes  the  northern  regions 
of  the  republic  All  races  have  equal  rights  before  the 
law:  alaveiy  was  abolished  on  Sept.  16,  1829,  under 
president  Guenero.  The  general  language  of  the  ooun- 
tiT  is  Spanish ;  of  the  Indian  dialects,  about  twenty 
have  maintained  themselves  to  the  present  day ;  those 
moat  extensively  spoken  are  the  Aztec,  or  Mexican,  and 
the  Otonntian. 

IL  ffisiory  of  the  Roman  Catholic  C^urcA.— The  con- 
quest of  the  coanUry  was  soon  followed  by  its  Christian- 
ization.  The  first  missionaries  (after  1622)  belonged  to 
the  Franciscan  order,  and  one  Of  the  first  Franciscan 


monks,  Peter  of  Ghent,  reported  that  the  missionaries 
of  his  order  had,  during  the  first  six  years  of  their  labors, 
converted  200,000  Indians;  and  according  to  a  report  of 
the  first  bishop  of  Mexico,  Zumaraga,  in  1531,  the  num- 
ber of  the  converts  had  risen  to  1,000,000.  Even  the 
missionaries,  however,  complain  that  the  conversion  in 
many  cases  was  little  more  than  nominal,  and  many  hid 
their  idols  under  the  cross  in  order  to  be  able  to  worship 
them  with  impunity.  The  Franciscans  were,  in  1526, 
followed  by  the  Dominicans,  who  gave  to  the  country 
most  of  its  bishops,  by  the  Mercedarians  ((Mer  of  Mer- 
cy), and  (after  1558)  by  the  Augustinians.  When  the 
Jesuits  arrived  in  the  country  in  1572,  the  Christiani- 
zation  of  the  districts  settled  by  the  colonists  was  nearly 
complete ;  but  the  Jestuts  established  a  number  of  pros- 
perous missions  in  the  territories  of  Northern  Mexico, 
which  at  that  time  did  not  belong  to  the  Spanish  do- 
minions. AboUb  the  year  1600  Mexico  abounded  in 
magnificent  churches,  convents,  and  charitable  institu- 
tions. The  cruel  treatment  of  the  Indians  by  many 
Spaniards  often  called  forth  the  remonstrances  of  monks 
and  bishops,  who  prevailed  upon  king  Charles  Y  of  Spain 
to  interfere  in  behalf  of  the  Indians,  and  upon  pope  Paul 
III  to  declare  authoritatively  that  the  Indians  were  ra- 
tional beings,  and  must  be  treated  as  such.  At  the  same 
time  the  bishops  took  good  care  of  their  own  interests, 
and  the  Churoh  of  Mexico  was  one  of  the  wealthiest 
on  the  globe.  In  1767  the  Jesuits  were  expelled  from 
the  country,  and  about  the  same  time  the  influence  of 
the  liberal  and  rationalistic  tendencies  which  prevailed 
in  South-western  Europe  invaded  Mexico,  and  gradually 
undermined  both  the  Spanish  rule  and  the  influence  of 
the  Catholic  Churoh.  Among  the  leaders  of  the  war  of 
independence  were  many  liberals.  After  the  establish- 
ment of  the  federative  republic,  the  Churoh  generally 
sided  with  the  Centralists,  or  Escosesos  (so  called  after 
the  Scotch  rite  of  Freemasonry),  and  thereby  provoked 
the  bitter  hostility  of  the  Federalists,  or  Yorkinos  (so 
called  after  the  York  rite  of  the  Freemasons),  who  con- 
fiscated very  large  amounts  of  Churoh  property  when- 
ever they  were  in  power.  In  consequence  of  the  refusal 
of  the  Spanish  government  to  relinquish  its  historical 
rights  in  Mexican  Churoh  affairs,  nearly  all  the  episco- 
pal sees^became  gradually  vacant,  until  a  convention 
with  Rode  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Mexican  Church 
was  concluded  and  proclaimed,  in  1831,  as  a  law  of 
the  state.  In  1851,  under  the  presidency  of  Arista,  a 
papal  nuncio,  CHementi,  was  appointed  for  Mexico,  but 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  did  not  recognise  him,  and  even 
a  portion  of  the  clergy  received  him  with  distrust.  In 
an  allocution  of  Dec  15, 1856,  the  pope  complained  that 
in  the  previous  year  (1855)  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
had  been  abolished,  the  property  of  the  diocese  of  Pue- 
bla  confiscated,  and  the  bishop  of  that  city  exiled;  that  in 
1856  the  Church  had  been  stripped  of  all  her  possessions, 
the  bishop  of  Guadalajara  exiled,  the  sale  of  the  Church 
property  ordered,  and  the  monks  prevailed  upon  to  leave 
their  convents;  that  liberty  of  worship,  speech,  and  the 
press  had  been  introduced,  many  priests  fined,  a  number 
of  convents  destroyed,  and  others  suppressed;  and  that  in 
general  the  government  of  president  Santa  Anna  had 
shown  a  bitter  hostility  to  the  Church.  President  Com- 
monfort  (elected  in  18*56)  was  regarded  as  a  still  worse 
enemy  of  the  Church  than  Santa  Anna.  A  good  under- 
standing between  Church  and  State  was  for  a  short  time 
re-established  under  president  Zuloaga  (1858);  but  after 
his  speedy  overthrow  (1859)  the  conflict  began  anew. 
A  papal  allocution  of  Sept  80,  1861,  deplored  the  new 
persecution  of  the  Churoh  in  Mexico,  when  under  the 
administration  of  president  Juarez  the  possessions  of  the 
Church  had  been  dechured  as  national  property,  churches 
plundered,  bishops  expelled,  clergymen,  monks,  and 
nuns  exposed  to  many  annoyances,  and  so  forth.  When 
Maximilian  I  was  proclaimed  emperor,  the  entire 
Church  party  supported  him.  Maximilian,  before  going 
to  Mexico,  implored  at  Rome  the  papal  blessing,  confer- 
red many  favors  upon  the  Churoh,  and  received  a  new 
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Jurisdiction  altogether.    The  emperor  Haiimilitii  alto 
fiuledto  meet  the  expectations  of  BomeinthiiiapMi; 
for  a  note  of  the  cardinal  secretary  of  state  la  tht  Ka- 
ican  ambasaador  In  Home,  dated  March  9, 1861,reduii]td 
from  the  imperial  government  "  the  full  freedom  of  ilw 
bishops  in  the  exerdie  of  thdr  pastoral  office."   Tbe 
income  of  the  lashops  during  the  Spanish  rule  smoanted 
to  from  S5,OO0  ducats  to  100,000  ducats  annuallj.   TIh 
republic  confiscated  the  entire  property  of  th*  Chumli, 
and  promised  lo  give  to  the  iHahops  ■  flud  iiuDmc 
from  the  public  revenue  ■,  but  the  bbhops  pnittsltd 
against  this,  and  declared  that  they  preferred  lo  be  ni;>. 
ported  by  the  vohintaiygifla  of  the  bithfuL   The  num- 
ber of  priests  is  variously  estimated  at  from  6000  to 
10,000;  they  an  partly  educated  in  diocesan  leauu- 
riea,  partly  in  conventa.    Nearly  all  of  them  an  of  In- 
dian descent  {  the  native  Spanish  priests  were  in  1S2S 
expelled  from  the  country,  in  common  with  sll  the  oth- 
er Spaniards.     The  parish  priesla  derived  their  incomr 
formerly  from  the  very  high  fees  which  had  to  be  psid 
for  the  eccleuastical  function.  These  fees  were  aboligbtd 
by  a  decree  of  Sanu  Anna  (Aug.  IT,  ISBS),  and  i^n 
t^  Maximilian  (Dec  27,  1864),  and  it  was  proridRl 
that  they  should  receive  salaries  from  the  state ;  lui 
tha  lushops  refused  la  accept  this  anangement   Uonb 
and  nuns  were  very  numerous  in  Mexico  during  iht 
Spanish  rule,     In  1810  the  Franciscans  bad  6  prorincei, 
the  Dominicans  8,  the  Augualinians  2,  the  Carmelilta 
and  Hercedariana  1  each,    lliere  werein  all  ISSlnuiiki 
in  119  mtmoateries.    The  female  orders  in  the  same  yui 
had  G7  convents  with  1962  nuns.    The  property  of  tbr 
monasteriea  amounted  to  about  10,000,000  pesos,  exdu- 
lireoflhelargeamountof  slma.  The  female  orden  liid. 
in  184K,  fiO  convents,  with  real  esUte  }-ielding  a  net  anDDil 
income  of  600,000  piastiea;  and  had  besides  a  capital  "f 
1,500,000  piastrea.  The  republic  abolished  the  (^igaroi; 
characCer  of  the  monastic  vows,  and  suppressed  settrsl 
convents;  yet  the  number  of  convents  did  not  begin  to 
show  any  marked  decrease  until  about  1860,  when  itit 
Franciscans  had  SO  houses,  the  Dominicans  25,  the  Au- 
gustinians  10,  the  Carmelites  10,  the  Jesuits  1.  the  On- 
lorisns  3,  the  Benedictines  1,  the  Brothers  of  Chariir  i 
The  female  orders  were  all  suppieaeed  by  a  decree  is- 
sued in  1863,  except  the  Sisters  of  Charily.     The  pub- 
lic educational  institutions  are  under  the  excluuve  con- 
trol of  the  sUte  authorities.     They  embrace  one  sni- 
versity  in   the    city   of  Mexico,  founded   in   1561,  } 
lyceums  in  Potou  and  Guanajuato,  and  colleges  in  most 
of  the  large  dtiea.    Elementary  inslnictiou  has  teverdr 
Butfered  from  the  constant  civil  wars ;  but,  accordinR  to 
recent  accounts  (.Imniaf  Amfrian  Cyrbipadia,  1«7J). 
"  in  moat  of  the  itates  each  municipriity  has  primirj 
schools  for  both  sexes,  the  teachers  being  paid  out  rf 
municipal  funds.    The  Lancastetian  Society  of  tbe  city 
of  Mexico  fumiahea  examined  teachers  for  the  elf  men- 
tary  branches  of  those  schools,  and  by  ita  untiring  (f- 
forts  for  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  educatioa 
generally,  is  eatahlishing  a  Aim  basis  for  tbe  future  wtl- 
fare  of  the  country."     There  is,  however,  alao  a  larpt 
number  of  schools  eatablished  by  the  Chorcb,  and  uukr 
bar  exclusive  control,  and  their  number  has  of  Isle 
coniuderahly  increased.     Besides  the  reli^ous  aodetlM 
found  in  all  Catholic  countries,  Mexico  has  Mune  pecul- 
iar conftadiaa  and  hermandados,  the  members  of  which 
engage  to  pay  monthly  contributions  for  defraj-ing  tbe 
extraordinary  pomp  at  tbe  festivals  of  the  patron  lainti 
of  tbe  churches.    Some  of  these  confratemiiiea  are  rrrr 
wealthy.     One  of  these  secular  brolherhooda  is  called 
the  "  Brotherhood  of  the  Coachmen  of  our  Lord."    It 
was  founded  in  1758,  and  the  members  engage  to  art  at 
coachmen  for  the  piiesls  who  carry  the  Eucharist  to 
sick  persons.    The  confiscation  of  the  immense  Church 
properly  was  begun  by  the  Spanish  govemment  snn 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  Jeauita.    During  tbe  War  of 
Independence,  tbe  government  of  Mexico  drvw  lai^ce- 
ly  upiHi  the  puasessiaos  of  the  Church  in  order  lu  git 
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the  money  needed  fbr  carrying  on  the  war.  The  value 
of  the  tithe,  which  in  1810  3rielded  about  2,000,000  pe- 
806,  had  decreased  in  1826  to  about  one  half,  and  de- 
craued  still  more  when  the  Mexican  Congress  in  1888 
aboUsbed  the  co-operation  of  the  secular  arm  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  tithe,  leaving  the  payment  of  it  wholly  to 
the  indiridnal  piety  of  the  citizens.  IVesident  Common- 
fort,  in  1855,  confiscated  all  the  property  of  the  Church 
of  PaeUa.  Under  president  Juarez,  in  1859,  the  entire 
possesions  of  the  deigy  were  declared  to  be  a  nation- 
il  domain,  and  their  sale  ordered.  The  income  from 
thU  property  was  estimated  at  about  20,000,000  pesos. 
The  regency  which  was  appointed  after  the  French  in- 
vasion did  not  dare  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  sale,  and 
was  therefore  excommunicated  by  the  bishops.  After 
the  establishment  of  the  empire,  the  clerical  party  de- 
maoded  the  restoration  of  all  the  property  that  had  be- 
lunged  to  the  Church,  and  which  was  estimated  at  one 
third  of  the  entire  real  estate  of  the  republic  As  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  sold  property  had  already 
changed  hands,  the  emperor  found  it  impossible  to  con- 
cede the  demand,  and  by  decree  of  Dec  27, 1864^  or- 
dered the  secularization  of  the  Church  property  to  be 
proceeded  with.  Commissioners  were  subsequently  sent 
to  Rome,  to  come,  if  possible,  to  an  understanding  with 
the  pope;  bat  they  were  unsuccessfuL  Four  provincial 
tynodi  were  held  by  the  Mexican  bishops — the  first 
three  in  1555, 1565, 1585;  the  fourth  by  archbishop  Lo- 
renzana  (1766-1771). 

IT.  ProtestcaU  Misswnt.^rhe  history  of  the  Protes- 
tant miasioaB  in  Mexico  began  in  1860,  when  the  gov- 
ernment proclaimed  religious  freedom.  Until  then,  Prot- 
estant Christianity  in  any  form  hod  been  prohibited. 
Bat  previously  to  that  year  Miss  Rankin  had  (in  1852) 
tipened  at  Brownsville,  in  Texas,  just  opposite  the  Mex- 
ican town  of  Matamoras,  a  school  for  the  children  of  the 
Jirge  Mexican  population.     She  sent  a  considerable 
number  of  Spanish  Bibles,  which  were  supplied  by  the 
American  Bible  Society,  into  Mexico,  and  in  1854  estab- 
lished a  Protestant  seminary  for  Mexican  girls  likewise 
at  Brownsville.    In  1856  the  American  Foreign  and 
Christian  Union  took  charge  of  the  Mexican  mission. 
Afler  all  obstructions  to  the  establishment  of  I*rotes- 
tant  worship  had  been  removed  in  1860,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Thompson,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
vent  (in  November,  1860)  as  agent  of  the  American  Bi- 
Ue  Society  into  Mexico  as  far  as  Monterey.     He  was 
curdially  r»;eived,  the  authorities  giving  him  leave  to 
plant  Protestant  missions  and  to  circulate  the  Bible ;  but 
when  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  in  the  United  States 
interrupted  the  communication  with  Kew  York,  he  had 
to  suspend  his  labors,  and  to  return  to  Texas.     When 
the  communication  with  New  York  had  been  re-estab- 
lished by  the  opening  of  a  port  on  the  Mexican  side  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hickey,  a  colportor  of 
the  American  Bible  Society,  who,  being  a  Union  man, 
had  to  flee  the  South,  went  to  Matamoras,  and  accepted 
in  1863  an  agency  of  the  Bible  Society  for  Mexico.    He 
sobaeqaently  went  to  Monterey,  collected  a  congrega- 
tion, and  after  a  little  time  administered  baptism  to  a 
dozen  Mexicana.     When  his  duties  compelled  him  to 
leave  Monterey,  he  selected  a  suitable  man  from  the 
coorerts  to  continue  religious  services.    In  1865  Miss 
Rankin  went  to  Monterey,  where  she  erected  a  mission- 
hoase,  suited  for  chapel,  school,  and  residence  of  the 
missionary.     The  building  was  completed  in  1868,  and 
Bevezal  of  the  converts  were  sent  out  as  colportors  and 
Bibk-readerB.     Two  of  these  men  went  to  the  state  of 
Zacacecas,  in  company  with  two  of  the  Bible  Society's 
sgeots.    Their  laU)ors  resulted  in  the  conversion  of 
thirty  persona^  among  whom  were  two  highly  educated 
men,  who  took  up  the  work  after  the  departure  of  the 
oolporton^  and  carried  it  forward  with  great  success. 
An  evangelical  paper,  the  Antorcha  Evcmgdicaly  was 
published,  which  proved  a  very  efficient  aid  to  Protes- 
t  ant  preaching.   In  1871  the  number  of  converts  amount- 
ed to  move  than  one  hundred.    In  1872  the  mission  of 


Zacatecas  was  transferred  by  the  American  and  For- 
eign Christian  Union  to  the  Board  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  which  in  the  same  year  also  stationed  mission- 
aries at  San  Luis  Potosi  and  in  the  dty  of  Mexico.  In 
1873,  there  were  in  all  from  ten  to  fifteen  little  congre- 
gations connected  with  the  missions  of  the  Presbyterian 
boards.  Two  schools,  one  for  each  sex,  had  been  formed 
in  the  capital,  and  two  also  at  Cos,  a  small  town  of  4000 
inhabitants  in  the  state  of  Zacatecas.  The  misaon  at 
Monterey,  at  the  beginning  of  1878,  numbered  six  reg- 
ularly-organized churches,  the  number  of  members  in 
these  ranging  from  twelve  to  sixty.  As  the  American 
and  Foreign  Christian  Union  in  1878  suspended  opera- 
tions in  foreign  lands.  Miss  Rankin  offered  the  Monterey 
mission  to  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
Foreign  Missions,  which,  in  September,  1872,  had  sent 
from  California  the  first  missionaries  into  Mexico.  Dur- 
ing the  decline  and  ruin  of  the  empire  of  Maximilian, 
the  foreign  committee  of  the  Board  of  Missions  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Churoh  of  the  United  States  sent 
out  an  agent  to  collect  information  in  regard  to  the  pros- 
pects of  an  effort  for  the  establishment  of  a  congrega- 
tion imder  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church.  It  was  found  that  there  was  a  widespread 
preparation  for  a  reformation  of  the  National  Churoh, 
and  that  a  large  number  of  priests  sympathized  with 
the  movement.  Though  the  government  of  Maximil- 
ian strongly  favored  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the 
foundation  of  a  Reformed  Catholic  Churoh,  called  ''the 
Church  of  Jesus,"  was  laid.  After  the  re-establishment 
of  the  republic,  the  movement  soon  assumed  large  di- 
mensions. The  government  sold  to  the  Reformers  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  churches  in  the  capital.  During 
the  greater  portion  of  this  time  the  Rev.  Dr.  Riley,  a 
clergyman  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  who  had 
been  bom  and  educated  in  one  of  the  Spanish  republics 
of  South  America,  had  been  the  constant  adviser  and 
friend  of  the  Reformers.  He  had  brought  with  him  firom 
New  York  to  Mexico  a  printing-press,  and  used  it  for 
the  dissemination  of  the  principles  of  the  Reformed 
Church.  He  had  prepared  a  liturgy  in  Spanish,  con- 
formed in  all  essential  respects  to  that  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church.  He  had  purchased  one  church  in 
the  capital  and  one  half  of  another,  and  presented  them 
to  a  board  of  trustees,  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  benefit 
of  the  movement  As  the  foreign  committee  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church  was  restricted  by  its  constitu- 
tion to  the  support  of  missions  of  its  own  Church,  and 
on  that  account  could  not  comprise  an  independent 
Church  like  that  of  the  Church  of  Jesus,  the  American 
Church  Missionary  Society  in  1878  took  the  movement 
under  its  charge.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  es- 
tablished a  mission  in  Mexico  in  1872.  In  November 
of  that  year  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Butler  was  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  mission.  He  accepted,  and  ar- 
rived in  the  city  of  Mexico  in  February,  1878.  He 
reported  the  statistics  of  the  work  of  the  Church  at  the 
close  of  its  first  quarter  as  fuUows :  four  Mexican  con- 
gregations— two  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  75  persons;  one 
in  Pachuca,  capital  of  the  state  of  Hidalgo,  45  persons ; 
one  in  Rio  del  Monte,  five  miles  beyond,  10  persons ;  to- 
tal, 180  souls;  two  English  congpregations — ^in  the  city 
of  Mexico,  60  attendants,  and  Padiuca,  45 ;  being  an 
aggregate  of  235  persons  in  six  congregations;  12  schol- 
ars in  day-schools,  and  42,  with  9  teachers  and  officers,, 
in  two  Sunday-schools.  The  mission  had  two  class- 
meetings,  about  14  Mexicans  and  16  English  and  Amer- 
icans attending.  A  missionary  property  has  been  pur- 
chased in  Puebla.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Churoh, 
South,  also  resolved  in  1872  to  take  up  Mexico  as  a  mis- 
siorutfy  field.  Bishop  Keener  proceeded  to  Mexico  and 
parchased  a  chapel  for  the  mission,  and  in  1878  the  first 
missionary  was  stationed  there.  The  progress  of  these 
Protestant  missionary  labors  produced  a  great  excite- 
ment among  the  strict  adherents  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Cliurch.  In  a  number  of  places  mobs  insulted  the  Prot- 
estants, as  well  as  the  members  of  the  Reformed  Church 
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of  JesDS.  At  Chapolhiiac  three  persons  were  lulled  and 
several  wounded.  The  Methodist  and  Presbyterian  mia- 
stonaries  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  with  the  representativea 
of  the  British  Bible  Society,  solicited  .through  the 
United  States  mimster,  the  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Ndson,  an 
interview  with  the  president  of  Mexico,  in  order  to  seek 
fivm  him  an  assurance  of  his  disposition  to  protect  Ftot- 
estants  in  Mexico  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  religioaa 
lights  under  the  oonstitntion.  The  interview  took  place 
on  April  26, 1878,  when  president  Lerdo  de  Tejada  as- 
sured the  missionaries  that  the  opinion  of  all  the  en- 
lightened classes  of  society  favored  reUgioos  toleration, 
and  that  he,  the  president,  would  answer  for  the  con- 
duct of  all  the  authorities  dreading  directly  upon  the 
federal  government. 

See  Lorenzana,  ComoHo  (Mexic')  primero  y  ms/tado 
(Mexico,  1769) ;  Lorenzana,  Hittor,  de  Nueoa  E^pana 
ucritopor  $u  eadareddo  eonquitiador  H,  CarUt,  awncf*- 
tada  am  otros  documaiiot  y  noUu  (Mexico^  1770) ;  Pres- 
coU,HitLqftkeConquett  of  Mexico;  BahMfV  America 
tm  ten^  Spagmioloy  riguardata  sotio  Vaapetto  rdig%090 
daW  qpoca  del  tuo  ditaioprimento  mho  al  18i8  (Anouna, 
1844) ;  Brasseur  dn  Bourbourg,  Hist,  de$  natiom  dvili- 
$ies  du  Mexique  (Paris,  1858-60, 4  torn.) ;  MUhlenpfoidt, 
SckUderwng  dor  Sepublic  Mexico  (Hanover,  1844); 
Bichthofen  (Prussian  ambassador  in  Mexico),  Die  Sum- 
em  u,  imtem  polit,  ZtuUmde  der  Eepublic  Mexico  (Ber- 
lin, 1859);  Neher,iS:trdU.iS£a^if^iii,887,sq.;  Kalkar, 
Getch,  der  rdm-katkoL  Miition  (Germ.  tiansL  [Erlan- 
gen,  1867]).    (A.J.S.) 

Meyer,  Hennaniis,  D.D^  a  noted  Dutch  Beformed 
minister,  was  bom  in  Bremen,  Lower  Saxony,  July  27, 
1788.  He  was  educated  at  the  Latin  school  and  gym- 
nasium of  that  Saxon  dty,  and  subsequently  at  the  the- 
ological academy  in  Groningen,  where  in  1758  he  became 
a  candidate  for  the  ministry.  Having  received  a  call  to 
the  Dutch  Church  of  ELingston,  New  York,  he  was  or- 
dained March  81, 1768,  and  sailed  from  London  for  New 
Toik,  where  he  arrived  in  October  of  that  year,  and  im- 
mediately assumed  the  duties  of  his  pastoral  charge. 
He  found  the  Church  sadly  divided  on  the  old  quarrel  of 
the  Coetus  and  Conferentie  parties  as  to  ordination  in 
this  country  or  in  Holland.  He  sympathized  with  the 
former,  which  was  the  liberal  side,  in  favor  of  a  minis- 
try trained  in  America ;  but  hb  efforts  to  keep  the  peace 
were  vain.  His  pungent,  practical  preaching  also  made 
him  many  foes  among  the  formal  and  worldly  people. 
Thus,  after  preaching  on  regeneration,  one  of  his  Church 
officers  said  to  him,  *f  Flesh  and  Uood  cannot  endure 
such  preaching."  ^  Flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  God,"  was  his  quick  reply.  The  ecclesiasti- 
cal difficulties  alluded  to  above  culminated  in  his  sus- 
pension (rom  the  active  duties  of  the  ministry  by  an  ex- 
parte  and  illegal  body  of  Conferentie  ministers  in  1766. 
For  nearly  seven  years  afterwards,  although  this  disci- 
pline was  declared  illegal,  he  remained  in  Kingston, 
preaching  to  his  adherents  in  private  houses.  In  1772 
he  removed  to  New  Jersey,  as  pastor  of  the  united 
churches  of  Hmpton  and  Totowa  (now  Faterson). 
Blighter  days  had  dawned.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
convention  of  1771,  which  reunited  the  long-sundered 
churches.  The  General  Synod  elected  him  to  two  pro- 
fessorships in  their  theological  institution — Hebrew 
(1784)  and  kctor  in  divinity  (1786),  both  of  which  he 
held  during  life;  and  in  1789  he  was  made  a  doctor  of 
divinity  by  Queen's  College.  He  died  Oct  27, 1791, 
lamented  as  "one  of  the  pillars  <^  the  Church."  Dr. 
Meyer  was  a  truly  learned  divine.  In  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Hebrew  he  was  a  critical  scholar,  and  had  made 
considerable  attainment  in  the  Syriac  He  had  long 
meditated  a  new  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  but 
the  ecclesiastical  tzonbles  of  his  life  prevented  its  com- 
pletion. He  left  *'  the  beginning  of  that  work  in  a  full 
translation  of  the  Psalms  of  David,  in  Latin  interline- 
ations between  the  text,  with  copious  commentaries  and 
emendations  in  the  finest  German  writing  upon  a  broad 
margin.**     His  person  was  small,  his  features  fine  and 


benevolent,  his  voice  and  manner  in  the  pulpit  good, 
and  his  deliveiy  very  animated.  In  theological  senti* 
ment  he  was  thoroughly  evangelicaL  His  faithfiU 
preaching  made  him  pre-eminent  among  the  godly  mio- 
isten  of  his  day.  Amiable  and  kind-hearted,  punctnal 
and  exact,  faithful  as  a  pastor,  and  humble  in  his  pri- 
vate and  official  walk,  his  severe  trials  chastened  and 
exalted  his  steriing  piety,  and  his  last  days  were 
crowned  with  honor.  His  death  was  pre-eminently 
peaceful  and  happy.  Bet  Magazine  of  Ref.  Dutch  Chmh, 
ii,  800;  Sprague,  Annals,  voL  ix;  Corwin's  Mamal  of 
litf.Ckurch,B.T.    (W.J.R.T.) 

Meyer,  Johann  Friederich  von,  an  eminent 
Gem^an  theologian  and  Jurist,  was  bom  at  Frankfort-OD- 
the-liain,  Sept.  12, 1772.  Ip  1789  he  entered  the  Unire^ 
sity  of  GSttingen,  where  he  applied  himself  with  great 
zeal  to  jurii^rudence,  not  however  neglecting  his  fi- 
vorite  study,  Greek.  In  1790  he  published  his  Cm- 
mentaUo  de  dtw  ac  deabna  Grteeorum  et  Somcaonm 
dqBovxoie  cum  tfi  tabuUs  arete,  which  attracted  great 
attention.  In  1798  he  went  to  Leipsic,  where  he  turned 
his  attention  mainly  to  the  study  of  phUoeophy.  Alter 
holding  various  official  positions,  which  he  socoessiTely 
lost  in  consequence  of  the  French  invasion,  he  was,  in 
1807,  appointed  counsellor  to  the  municipal  court  of 
Frankfort ;  became  member  of  the  senate  in  1816 ;  judge 
in  1821,  and  finally,  in  1887,  president  of  the  criminal 
court  and  of  the  court  of  appeals.  At  the  saoM  time  he 
was  a  member  of  the  diet,  and  thrice,  in  1825, 1889,  and 

1848,  filled  the  office  of  burgomaster.    He  died  Jan.  27, 

1849.  In  the  early  part  of  his  life  Meyer  inclined  to 
rationalism — this  still  appears  in  his  poem  of  Tobiatj  in 
seven  cantos,  published  in  1800 ;  but  he  was  subse- 
quently converted,  and  thenceforth  became  very  active 
as  a  theologian.  In  1806  and  1807  he  translated  Cicero's 
works  on  the  nature  of  the  gods,  divination,  and  &te; 
in  1818,  Xenophon's  Cyropcedia  (2d  ed.  1828).    In  1812 
he  published  his  Bibetdeutumgen,  in  which  he  found 
full  play  for  his  acquirements  in  philology,  jurispru- 
dence, etc     He  next  turned  his  attention  to  a  new 
translation  of  the  Bible,  as  he  wished  to  correct  the 
philological  errors  contained  in  Luther's  translation.  It 
assumed  the  form  of  a  revision  of  Luther*s  trandatioiu 
with  annotations,  and  was  published  in  1819  (2d  ed. 
without  the  notes,  1828 ;  latest  ed.  Frankf.  1855>    The 
value  of  this  work  was  recognised  by  the  University  of 
Erlangen,  and  he  was  honored  with  the  doctorate  in  di- 
vinity, and  in  1816  was  made  president  of  the  Bible  So- 
ciety of  Frankfort.    On  emerging  from  rationalism, 
Meyer  took  a  leaning  towards  mysticism,  in  the  better 
sense  of  the  word.    This  is  apparent  in  such  works  as 
his  BlSaer  Jur  hohere   WakrheU  (Frankf.  1820-32); 
Wahmehnungen  ew«r  Seherin  (Frankf.  1827>    Aside 
from  the  above-named  works,  he  wrote,  Der  Rosenkm- 
zer,  die  Fama  u.  d.  Con/estum  (Frank£  1828)  :—Knti*cke 
Kranze  (BerL  1880)  i—Das  Buck  Jezira,  MtrSuck  a. 
deutt(A  (Leips.  1830)  :—Inbtgrifd  chrigUidien  Glauhm- 
leAre  (Kempt.  19S2):—Bespiariden,  (Kempt.  1886):- 
Proeoduches  BiUfAuch  (1836) :— Zur  AegyptoL  (1840). 
See  Doring,  Gdehrte  TheoL  DeuteckL  s.  v.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Meyer,  Johann  Henncum,  a  German  Fkotestant 

theologian,  was  bom  at  Hamburg  October  6, 1737,  and 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  Helmstfidt.  He  was 
appointed  minister  at  Hamburg  in  1766,  in  1778  ai 
Roidsburg.  He  was  elected  deacon  in  1771  by  the  pa- 
rishioners of  the  Nicolai  Kirche  at  Kiel,  and  made,  in 
1778,  archdeacon,  and  in  1786  pastor  of  that  church. 
He  died  August  26, 1795.  Meyer  was  very  much  be- 
loved for  his  strict  sense  of  honesty,  nwrality,  friend- 
ship, and  love.  He  was  very  devoted  to  his  vocation 
as  minister,  and  found  but  little  time  for  the  publicatioa 
oi  books.  The  following  dissertarions  are  the  most  im- 
portant works  he  gave  to  the  public  :  Bandmrgisdk 
A  hsehiederede-  umiRendAwgitckeAnirUUpredigl.  (Ham- 
burg, 1768,  4to) ;  Gedenkcerm  mit  dem  InhaU  Prt^gkn 
vom  J,  1774  (Kiel,  1774,  8vo);  Der  VerUtel  der  €n  tdfi 
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M  emr  WaUj^rtBigi  (Hamboig,  177(,  8vo);  Dom  An- 
daJom  voriger  Zeitm  (Kiel,  1776, 8vo). 

Bfeyer,  John,  a  noted  Dutch  theologian  and  He- 
boist,  was  bom  about  the  middle  of  the  17tb  centuiy. 
He  flourished  as  professor  of  theology  at  the  Univenity 
of  Hadenryk^  and  died  in  1726.  His  works  are  of  great 
viliie  to  the  exegete.  Those  most  worthy  of  notice 
are  his  Uxor  Chritiicma,  mw€  de  conjugio  tnler  duos, 
dejitt  meatu  et  dwordUf  duaertaiiimet  trei  (AmsL  1688, 
4u>) ;  TraelatUM  de  temporilm$  €t  fcuH  didm*  H^brm* 
onm  (Amst.  1724) ;  and  his  edition  of  Stder  Oiam,  a 
Hebrew  chronicle  of  great  esteem  among  the  Jews,  nsu- 
ally  sttribated  to  rabbi  Jose  ben-ChUpeta. 

Mayer,  John  H.,  son  of  Dr.  Herman  Mejer  (q.v.)> 
another  distingnished  minister  of  the  Keformeid  Church, 
was  bom  at  Pequinet,  N.  J.,  Oct.  19, 1774 ;  graduated  at 
Columbia  College  in  1795;  studied  theology  under  Dr. 
liringaton,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1798 ;  settled 
as  pastor  of  the  Dutch  churches  at  New  Paltz  and  New 
Horkj,  N.  Y^  from  1799  to  1808,  and  at  Schenectady 
from  1803  to  1806.  He  was  an  accomplished  scholar, 
and  preached  with  great  elegance  and  ease  in  the 
Dutch  and  English  languages  He  was  remarkable  for 
unction  and  popularity  as  a  preacher. 

Meyerbeer,  Giaooxo,  a  very  noted  German  com- 
poser of  music,  was  bom  in  Berlin  in  1794,  and  was  of 
Jewiah  descent.    At  the  age  of  nine  years  he  was  re- 
garded as  a  masterly  pianist  in  a  city  full  of  cultivated 
musicians,  and  at  ten  he  commenced  his  career  as  a 
oompoaer,  producing  many  songs  and  pieces  for  the 
piano-forte,  which  excited  the  wonder  and  admiration  of 
his  friends  by  their  spirit  and  originality.    At  fifteen 
he  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of  abbe  Yogler,  who 
had  established  a  celebrated  school  of  composition  in  the 
city  of  Darmstadt.    Here,  under  the  abba's  instruction, 
Toong  Meyerbeer  composed  a  quantity  of  classic  and 
elaborate  sacred  mnsic  in  the  severest  scholastic  style  of 
his  master,  all  of  which,  however,  is  lost  to  the  world, 
as  the  composer,  when  his  ideas  became  more  matured, 
did  not  care  to  preserve  it.    One  of  these  composi- 
tioos,  however,  brought  him  into  notoriety :  it  was  an 
ovatorio  bearing  the  title  God  and  Naiiire,  and  was  per- 
fomed  in  the  presence  of  the  grand-duke  of  Darmstadt, 
gaining  for  its  aothor  the  distinction  of  being  appointed 
composer  to  the  court.    When  Meyerbeer  was  eighteen, 
his  Ifast  dramatic  piece,  JepkihalCs  Daughter^  was  per- 
fbmed  at  Munich.    Though  intended  for  the  stage,  it 
was  more  of  an  oratorio  than  an  opera;  bnt  on  account 
of  its  severe  style,  and  the  evident  inattention  to  the 
minor  attractions  of  melody,  it  was  not  received  in  a 
ilatterxng  manner  by  the  Bavarian  public.    After  a  se- 
ries of  professional  disappointments,  his  first  success  was 
achieved  at  Padua  in  1818,  in  the  performance  of  Ro- 
«ulda  €  Cottaiucu,  which,  together  with  ^antromuif,  pro- 
dooed  at  Turin  in  1819,  and  Emma  di  Jieaburgo,  at  Ven- 
ue in  1820,  finnly  established  the  composer's  reputa^ 
tion.    In  1831  be  gave  to  the  public  Robai  the  Devil. 
His  subsequent  works  are  operatic     He  died  May  2, 
1864.   See  L.  de  Lom^nie,  Af,  Meytrheer^par  un  Homme 
tie  Rien  (1849) ;  De  Bury,  Meyerbeer  et  son  tempt  (1866) ; 
Mentel,  MegaieeTf  #.  Leben  u.  Werie  (1868).   (R.  M.  F.) 
Meyere,  Li^in  db,  a  Belgian  Jesuit,  was  bom  at 
Gsnd  in  16d5.    In  1700  he  became  a  member  of  the  So- 
ciety of  JesQSL    He  subsequently  tanght  phUology,  phi- 
losophy, and  theology,  and  was  made  rector  of  a  college 
at  Lonvain.     He  bitterly  opposed  the  tenets  of  the  Jan- 
senistSL    His  numerous  writings,  nearly  all  poetical,  are 
Rplete  with  animadversions  against  them.    Meyere 
died  at  Loavain  in  1780.     The  following  work,  said  tx> 
have  been  written  by  Th^od.  Eleutherius,  was  edited 
by  Meyere :  Hiiiaria  CoiUroversiarum  de  divina  gratia 
(tuxUm  mbponiij:  Sixto  F,  ClemenU  VI  11,  et  Paulo  F, 
HL  vi  (Antwerp,  1705,  foL).     See  Mor^ri,  Grand  Diet, 
Hist,  %.  V. ;  Goethals,  Lectures  relatives  a  Vhist.  des  sciences 
ft  da  lettres  en  Belgiqye,  voL  L 

Meyfart  (or  Mayfart),  Johxstx  Mattilbus,  a 


Lutheran  theologian  of  considerable  note,  son  of  a  Prot- 
estant divine,  was  bom  at  Jena  in  1590.  He  received 
an  excellent  philological  and  philosophical  education  at 
Gotha,  and  afterwards  entered  the  University  of  Wit- 
tenberg, where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  logic, 
physics,  ethics,  and  the  classics.  In  1611,  having  se- 
cured the  degree  of  A.M.,  he  began  the  study  of  theol- 
ogy. In  1616  Meyfart  was  called  to  a  professorship  at 
the  newly-founded  University  of  Coburg.  He  pub- 
lished his  first  theological  essays  in  1617.  In  1624  he 
was  created  doctor  of  theology  by  the  University  of 
Jena.  In  the  same  year  he  began  the  preparation  of  a 
large  dogmatic  work  entitled  De  theologia,dephilosophia 
sobrio  usu,  de  S.  3,f  et  de  sywholis;  but  he  never  com- 
pleted thi9  work.  In  1627,  however,  he  went  before 
the  public  with  quite  large  and  valuable  works :  Antir' 
Becanus  sive  manualis  controversiarum  theoL,  a  Beca- 
no  collecti,  cotrfutatio  (Leipsic,  1627,  2  vols.);  Nodus 
Gordius  Sophistarum  solutus,  i,  e,  de  ratione  solvendi 
argumenta  sophistical  etc,  libri  iv  (Coburg,  1627,  8vo). 
Meyfart  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  characters  of  the 
17th  century,  and  can  justly  be  called  the  foreranuer 
of  Spener  (q.  v.).  With  an  intense  longing  for  the  high- 
est ideals,  which  undoubtedly  had  been  fostered  by  his 
classical  studies,  he  united  a  trae,  living  futh  in  Christ, 
and  denred  to  leave  this  earth  to  be  with  his  Saviour. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  quick  to  perceive  the  many 
errors  and  the  moral  decay  of  the  Church,  and,  with  an 
earnestness  seldom  surpassed,  he  raised  his  voice  against 
the  manifold  sins  and  imperfections  of  the  Church  of 
his  day  and  country.  In  1626  he  issued  his  Tuba  »m>- 
vissima,  L  e.  of  the  four  last  things,  viz.  death,  jndg^ 
ment,  eternal  life,  and  condemnation.  These  were  orig- 
inally four  sermons  preached  by  him  at  Coburg;  but 
they  created  such  an  impression  that  he  had  not  only  to 
publish  them  in  book  form,  but  was  also  urged  to  pub- 
lish more  sermons  and  admonitions  on  these  and  sim- 
ilar subjects.  Thus  he  published  six  more  volumes  on 
The  ffeavenfy  Jerusalem,  Eternal  Damnation,  and  the 
Final  Judgment,  Some  of  these  books  passed  through 
five  and  more  editions.  Henke,  in  just  appreciation  of 
his  merits,  calls  Meyfart  "^  a  (irerman  Dante,  full  of  po- 
etry and  knorwledge.''  During  his  later  life  Meyfart 
published  several  books  and  essays  which  were  written 
in  the  spirit  of  the  Reformation.  One  of  his  essays  con- 
tains an  earnest  address  to  the  clergy  how  to  live  and 
how  to  pray;  another  ia  directed  against  the  vice  of 
nepotism  and  simony;  and  in  another,  De  condHanda 
pace  inter  ecdesias  per  Germamam  evangeUcas,  he  enu- 
merates seventeen  characteristic  reasons  why  theolo- 
gians are  so  ill  adapted  to  peace,  e.g.  insufficientia  morum 
et  eruditionis,  metus  odU  et  invidiai,  intuittis  humana  aue- 
toritatis,  etc  After  the  capture  of  Erfurt  by  Gustavus 
Adolphns,  Meyfart  was  called  as  professor  of  theology 
to  the  newly-reorganized  Lutheran  University  of  Erfurt, 
and  in  1635  he  was  elected  rector  of  the  university,  and 
senior  of  the  theological  department  He  died  Jan.  26, 
1642.     (R.  S.  R.) 

Mez'abab  (Heb.  Meg-Zahab',  Sm  ^iq,  water  of 
gold,  L  e.  of  a  golden  lustre ;  Sept.  MaitoiHtfi,  but  omits 
in  Chron. ;  Vulg.  Mezaab),  the  father  of  Maired  and  ma- 
ternal grandfather  of  Mehetabel,  which  last  was  wife  of 
Hadar,  or  Hadad,  the  last  mentioned  of  the  early  Edom- 
itish  kings  (Gen.  xxxvi,  89;  1  Chron.  i,  50),  B.C  con- 
siderably ante  1619.  <'  His  name  has  given  rise  to  much 
speculation.  Jarchi  renders  it,  *  What  is  gold?'  and  ex- 
plains it,  *  He  was  a  rich  man,  and  gold  was  not  valued 
in  his  eyes  at  alL*  Abarbanel  says  he  was  *rich  and 
great,  so  that  on  this  account  he  was  called  Mezahab, 
for  the  gold  was  in  his  house  as  water.'  'Haggaon' 
(writes  Aben-Ezra)  *  said  he  was  a  refiner  of  gold,  but 
others  said  that  it  pointed  to  those  who  made  gold  from 
brass.'  The  Jerasalem  Targum  of  course  could  not  re- 
sist the  temptation  of  punning  opou  the  name,  and  com- 
bined the  explanations  given  by  Jarchi  and  Haggaon. 
The  latter  part  of  Gen.  xxxvi,  89  is  thus  rendered :  '  The 
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Dame  cf  his  vnfe  ia  Mehetabel,  daughter  of  Matred,  the 
daughter  of  a  refiner  of  gold,  who  was  wearied  with  la- 
bor (M'^'lip^,  matredd)  all  the  days  of  his  life ;  after  he 

had  eaten  and  was  filled,  he  turned  and  said,  What  is 
gold?  and  what  is  silver?'  A  somewhat  similar  para^ 
phrase  is  given  in  the  Targum  of  the  Pseudo-Jonathan, 
except  that  it  is  there  referred  to  Matred,  and  not  to 
Mezahab.  Tha  Arabic  version  translates  the  name 
'  '  water  of  gold,'  which  must  have  been  from  the  Hebrew, 
while  in  the  Targum  of  Onkdos  it  is  rendered  *  refiner 
of  gold,'  as  in  the  QuauHones  HAraica  in  Paratip,^  at- 
tributed to  Jerome,  and  the  traditions  given  above; 
which  seems  to  indicate  that  originally  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  Hebrew  text,  now  wanting,  which  gave 
rise  to  this  rendering,  and  of  which  the  present  reading, 
^p,  rney^  is  an  abbre^'iation''  (Smith). 

Meztizah  (Ht^TiD)  or  Mezuzoth  (n't^tn),  the 
sing,  and  plur.  forms  of  a  ^'door-post,"  the  place  on 
which  the  Mosaic  law  is  interpreted  by  the  Jews  as  en- 
joining the  Israelites  to  write  passages  of  Scripture 
(Deut.  vi,  9;  xi,  20).  In  the  following  account  we 
adopt  the  article  of  Dr.  Ginsburg  in  Kitto's  CydopcBduu 

1.  SiffnificoHon  of  the  Word,  and  Design  of  the  /»- 

junction, — The  word  MY1TS  (from  TIT,  to  push  about,  to 

move)  denotes  either  that  which  is  most  prominent, 
hence  the  post  of  a  door,  or  that  on  which  the  door 
moves,  or  on  which  the  hinges  turn — hence  a  door-post. 
This  is  the  sense  in  which  it  occurs  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures.  From  the  fact,  however,  that  on  it  were 
written  passages  of  the  law,  the  term  Mezuzah  came 
afterwards  synedochically  to  denote  the  writing  itself, 
or  the  passages  of  Scripture,  affixed  to  the  door-post, 
and  this  is  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  used  in  the 
Chaldee  paraphrases,  and  in  the  Jewrish  writings  gener- 
ally. As  books  were  exceedingly  rare  and  expensive  in 
ancient  times,  and  oonld  only  be  possessed  by  very  few, 
the  practice  obtained  among  the  nations  of  antiquity, 
and  still  prevails  in  the  East,  of  writing,  engraving, 
or  painting  such  sacred  mottoes  or  sage  maxims  over 
the  doors  of  dwellings  as  the  parents  were  especially 
anxious  to  record  or  to  impart  to  their  children.  Thus 
the  ancient  Egyptians  had  brief  hieroglyphical  legends 
over  their  doorways  (Wilkinson,  Manners  and  Customs 
'  of  Ancient  Egypt,  ii,  102 ;  Wathen,  p.  101) ;  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  had  inscriptions  over  their  doors  (Virgil, 
Georg,  iii,  26  sq.).  Other  nations  had  their  laws  writ^ 
ten  upon  their  gates  (Huetius,  DemonstraHo  EvangeUca, 
p.  58) ;  and  the  Moslems  to  the  present  day,  *' never  set 
up  a  gate,  cover  a  fountain,  build  a  bridge,  or  erect  a 
house,  without  writing  on  it  choice  sentences  from  the 
Koran,  or  from  their  best  poets"  (Thomson,  The  Land 
and  the  Book,  p.  98).  Now  Moses  in  this  instance,  as 
in  many  other  cases,  availed  himself  of  a  prevalent  cus- 
tom, in  order  to  keep  the  divine  precepts  ever  before  the 
eyes  of  the  people,  and  to  enable  them  to  instruct  their 
children  in  the  law  of  God.  Hence  Maimonides  beau- 
tifully remarks: "  The  commandment  about  the  Mesuzah 
is  binding  on  every  one.  For  whenever  an  Israelite 
comes  into  the  house,  or  goes  out,  he,  seeing  on  it  the 
name  of  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  be,  will  thereby  be 
reminded  of  his  love ;  and  when  he  awakens  from  his 
sleep,  and  from  his  thoughts  about  the  vanities  of  time, 
he  will  thereby  be  led  to  remember  that  there  is  nothing 
which  endures  forever  and  throughout  all  eternity  ex- 
cept the  knowledge  of  the  everlasting  Rock,  and  he  will 
reflect  and  walk  in  the  paths  of  righteousness"  {Jad  Jla-- 
Chezaka,  Hilchoth  Tephillin,  vi,  18). 

2.  The  Manner  in  wku^  this  Injunction  has  5een  and 
still  is  observed, — ^That  the  Jews  of  old  literally  observed 
this  injunction  is  not  only  evident  from  the  above-men- 
tioned prevailing  custom  of  antiquity,  but  also  from  Jo- 
sephus,  who  distinctly  says  that  the  Jews  "  inscribe  the 
greatest  blessings  of  God  upon  their  doors"  {Ant,  iv,  8, 
18) ;  from  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  of  Onkelos,  who  trans- 
lates Deut.vi.  9;  xi,  20,  **And  thou  shalt  write  them 
I'  ^  affix  them  on  the  door-posts  of  thy 
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houses  and  thy  gates ;"  from  the  Jerusalem  TarguiD,.Jon- 
athan  ben-Uzid,  Jerusalem  Talmud  (Pesach,  i,  1),  Baby- 
lonian Talmud  {EtiUrin,  96  b;  Aboda  Sara,  11  a),  etc 
These  authorities,  moreover,  show  that  the  Hebrews,  at 
least  after  the  Babylonian  captivity,  and  at  the  time  of 
Christ,  wrote  the  passages  containing  this  injunction  on 
a  piece  of  parchment,  and  affixed  it  to  the  door-poats; 
and  that  tliis  Mexuzah,  as  it  is  called,  is  aubstantiaUy 
the  same  as  the  Jews  now  have  it,  which  is  made  ki  the 
following  manner :  On  the  inside  of  a  piece  oi  square 
parchment,  prepared  by  a  Jew 
especially  for  this  purpose,  are 
written  Deut  vi,  4-9,  and  xi, 
18-21,  while  on  the  outside  are 

vrritten  the  divine  name  *il1D, 
the  Abmghtg,  on  the  place 
where  the  first  passage  ends, 
and  the  words  TDSnsn  mS 
IT  13,  Kuzu  Bemuksaz  Kuzu,  to 

the  left  at  the  bottom.  Thus 
written,  the  schedule  is  then 
rolled  up  in  such  a  manner  that 

the  divine  name  ^*T0  is  out- 
side, and  is  put  into  a  reed,  or 
hollow  cyluider  made  of  lead, 
brass,  or  silver,  varying  in  cost- 
liness according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  people.  In  this 
tube  there  is  a  little  hole,  just 
large  enough  to  show  the  di- 
vine name,  which  is  protected 
by  a  piece  of  glass,  forming,  as 

it  were,  a  little  window,  through  which  *^*1TS  is  seen. 
Such  a  MexuzaKmxu^  be  affixed  to  the  right-hand  door- 
poet  of  every  door  in  the  house  by  a  nail  at  each  end. 
The  fixing  of  it  is  accompanied  by  the  following  prayer: 
*'  Behold  I  prepare  my  bands  to  perform  the  command-  ^ 
ment  which  my  Creator  has  given  me  about  the  Mesu- 
zah.    In  the  name  of  the  one,  holy,  most  blessed  God 
and  his  Shechinah,  who  is  concealed,  mysterious,  and 
incorporated  in  the  name  of  all  I^aeL    Bleaaed  art  thou, 
O  Lord  our  God,  king  of  the  universe,  who  hast  sancti- 
fied us  by  thy  commandments,  and  hast  enjoined  us  to 
affix  the  Mezuzah,"    like  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who 
attached  amulets  to  the  jambs  of  the  doors,  and  ascribed 
to  them  magic  power,  the  Jews  from  a  very  early  period 
believed  that  the  Mezuzah  guarded  the  house  against 
the  entrance  of  diseases  and  evil  spirits,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  remarks  in  the  Talmud  {Jerusalem  Poach,  i, 
1 ;  and  Babylonian  A  boda  Sara,  11a;  Menachoth,  38  b). 
and  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  of  the  Song  of  Solomon  (viii, 
8),  which  is,  **  I  have  affixed  the  Mezuzah  to  the  right 
side  of  my  door,  in  the  third  part  thereof  towards  the 
inside,  so  that  the  evil  spirits  may  have  no  power  to 
hurt  me."    Hence  the  divine  name  *^^1D  is  made  to  de- 
note the  Guardian  of  the  dwellings  of  Israel,  the  tD  stand- 
ing for  noitt?,  the  n  for  n*T»%  and  the  "^  for  hlTiW^, 
according  to  the  exegetical  rule  called  ')1p*^*^0'13  (=fio- 
taricum,  from  notarius,  a  short-hand  writer,  one  who 
writes  with  abbreviations),  which  regards  every  letter 
of  a  word  as  an  initial  or  abbreviation  of  a  word;  whik 
the  words  1T*^3  TD3173!!  M*\^,  supposed  to  be  the  name 
of  the  guardian  angel,  or  of  God  himself,  are  made  to 
stand  for  ^^^rh^  mn'»  mn^  Jehovah  our  God  is  Je- 
hovah, by  another  exegetical  rule,  which  exchanges  each 
letter  of  a  word  with  its  immediate  predecesBor  in  the 
alphabet ;  e.  g.  the  3  in  "ITtS  b  exchanged  for  %  the  *t  Ibr 
n,  the  T  for  ^,  and  the  t  for  H,  thus  yielding  n^)T\    Ev- 
ery pious  Jew,  as  often  as  he  passes  the  Mezuzah,  in 
leaving  the  house  or  in  entering  it,  touches  the  divine 
name  with  the  finger  of  his  right  hand,  puta  it  to  his 
mouth,  and  kisses  it,  saying  in  Hebrew,  **'nie  Lord  shall 
preserve  thy  going  out  and  thy  coming  in,  firom  this 
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time  foith,  and  for  eyenDore"  (Psa.  cxxi,  8) ;  and  when 
le«\'ingoa  a  busineas  expectition,  he  says,  after  touching 

it,  n">Ss»n  ^ist  ins  Toaioa  itia  -lawn,  "in  thy 

Dime,  Kuzu  Bemukaaz  Kuzu  (=God),  I  go  out  and 
shall  prosper." 

in.  Literature, — ^Blaimonides,  J<id  Ha-Chezaka  HU- 
choth  T^illm  U-Meztuah  Ve-Sepher  ToraA, v,yi\  Jork 
Dfo,  §  286-2d5 ;  the  Jewish  ritual  entitled  Derek  Hon 
Ckafint^  containing  a  summaiy  of  all  the  laws  con- 
nected with  the  Jewish  observances  (Vienna,  1859),  p. 
31  sq.:  Baxtorf,  8ynag,  Jud.  p.  482-487 ;  Leo  Modena, 
Rite*  and  Customs,  pt.  i,  ch.  ii,  §  3 ;  Allen's  Modem  Ju- 
daism, p.  827-329.    See  Door-post. 

Mesaofontl,  Josbph  Caspar,  a  Boman  Catholic 
prelate,  celebrated  as  the  greatest  linguist  the  world  has 
ever  aeen,  was  bom  at  Bologna  Sept  17, 1774.    His  fa- 
ther, Franda  Mezzofanti,  was  a  carpenter ;  and  he  him- 
self, being  destined  for  the  same  humble  career,  was 
placed  at  one  of  the  free  schools  of  the  Oratory  in  his 
nitive  city.     Father  Respighi,  a  priest  of  that  congre- 
gation, observed  the  remarkable  talents  of  the  boy,  and 
saved  him  for  literature.    He  was  removed  to  a  high- 
er school — one  of  the  so-called  ^*Seuole  Pie"*  of  Bologna 
—and  eventually  to  the  archiepiBoopal  seminary,  where, 
after  oompledng  the  usual  course  of  letters,  philosophy, 
divinity,  and  canon  law  in  the  university,  be  was  ad- 
mitted to  prie8t*s  orders  in  September,  1797.   Of  the  de- 
tails of  his  progress  in  the  study  of  languages  during 
these  early  years  no  accurate  record  is  preserved ;  but  it 
13  known  that,  like  most  eminent  linguists,  he  was  gift- 
ed, even  in  childhood,  with  a  very  wonderful  memory, 
and  that,  partly  under  the  various  professors  in  the  uni- 
versity, partly  by  the  aid  of  foreign  residents  in  the 
city,  paitly  by  his  own  unassisted  studies,  he  had  ac- 
quired, before  the  completion  of  his  university  career, 
the  Ladn,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Spanish,  French,  6er- 
ouui,  and  Swedish  languages.    In  1797,  at  the  early  age 
of  twenty-two,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Arabic  in 
the  aniveraity ;  but  on  the  annexation  of  Bologna,  as  one 
*)(  the  papal  legations,  to  the  newly-established  Cisal- 
pine republic,  he,  refusing  to  uke  the  oaths  of  the  new 
coQstttution,  was  set  aside  from  the  professorship.   After 
the  conclusion  of  the  concordat  between  Pius  YII  and 
the  first  consul,  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  univer- 
sity was  restored.    In  1803  Mezzofanti  was  named  to 
the  higher  professorship  of  Oriental  languages,  and  in 
the  saose  year  became  assistant  librarian  of  the  public 
libniy  of  the  city.     In  1808  the  professorship  was  dis- 
CjQtinned,  and  Mezzofanti  was  reduced  to  great  distress, 
lie  made  a  scanty  living  by  private  tuition;  but,  nothing 
•Uunted,  steadily  followed  in  private  what  had  become 
his  engroeain^  porsnit — ^the  study  of  languages.  A  letter 
of  hia^  dated  in  1804,  to  the  celebrated  Orientalist,  John 
Bemaid  de  Rossi,  whose  personal  acquaintance  he  sub- 
sequently formed  during  a  short  visit  to  Modena  in 
1<^  eockwed  a  composition  in  twelve  languages,  which 
be  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  his  correspondent; 
sod  by  1813  Mezzofanti*s  reputation  as  a  linguist  was 
thoroogfaly  established.    The  well-known  Pietro  Gior- 
dani,  in  several  of  his  letters  to  his  friends,  calls  him 
"the  divine  Meszofanti,"  and  declares  that  his  skill  in 
living  and  dead  languages  entitles  him  to  be  regaided 
ss  '^a  man  of  all  ages  and  all  nations."    The  war  of 
which  Northern  Italy  was  so  long  the  theatre  afford- 
ed Mezzofanti  many  opportunities  of  extending  his 
Rock  of  langoages.  In  the  hospital  of  Bologna,  to  which 
he  vsa  attached  as  volunteer  chaplain,  were  to  be  met 
—among  the  invalids  of  the  Austrian,  Russian,  and 
French  armies — Germans,  Hungarians,  Bohemians, Wal- 
lachians,  Senriana,  Russians^  Poles,  and  Croats.    Partly 
in  the  desire  to  offer  these  sufTerers  the  consolations  of 
religioD,  partly  from  his  love  of  the  study  itself,  Mezzo- 
fanti labored  assiduously  to  tum  these  and  all  similar 
•ipportonities  to  aooonnt;  and  several  instances  are  re- 
corded in  which,  without  the  assistance  of  a  grammar  or 
<ulv.'tioaaiY,  he  contrived  to  establish  a  mode  of  commu- 
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nication  with  a  stranger  who  was  utterly  ignorant  of 
every  language  except  his  own,  and  eventually  to  mas- 
ter that  language  sufficiently  for  all  the  purposes  of  con- 
versation.   He  has  left  an  account  of  his  mode  of  studv 

• 

during  these  years,  which  is  not  a  little  curious  and  in- 
teresting. "The  hotel-keepers,"  he  says,  *<were  in  the 
habit  of  notifying  me  of  the  arrival  of  all  strangers  at 
Bologna ;  and  I  never  hesitated,  when  anything  was  to 
be  learned  thereby,  to  call  upon  them,  to  interrogate 
them,  to  make  notes  of  their  communications,  and  to  take 
lessons  in  the  pronunciation  of  their  several  languages. 
There  were  a  few  learned  Jesuits  too,  and  several  Span- 
iards, Portuguese,  andMexicansresidingin  Bologna,  from 
whom  I  received  valuable  assistance,  both  in  their  own 
and  in  the  learned  languages.  I  made  it  a  rule  to  learn 
every  strange  grammar,  and  to  apply  myself  to  every 
new  dictionary  that  came  within  my  reach.  I  was 
constantly  filling  my  head  with  new  words.  When- 
ever a  stranger,  whether  of  high  or  low  degree,  passed 
through  Bologna,  I  tried  to  tum  the  visit  to  account, 
either  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  m^^  pronunciation, 
or  of  learning  the  familiar  words  and  turns  of  expres- 
sion. Nor  did  all  this  cost  me  so  much  trouble ;  for,  in 
addition  to  an  excellent  memory,  God  had  gifted  me 
with  remarkable  flexibility  of  the  organs  of  speech."  In 
the  year  1812  Mezzofanti  was  appointed  assistant  libra- 
rian of  the  university ;  in  1814  he  was  reinstated  in 
his  professorship ;  and  in  1815  he  became  chief  libra- 
rian. From  this  period,  especially  after  the  restoration 
of  peace,  his  reputation  rapidly  extended.  Every  visitor 
of  Bologna  related  fresh  marvels  regarding  his  prodigi- 
ous attainments.  Tourists  from  every  nation,  whether 
of  Europe  or  of  the  East,  united  in  representing  him  as 
perfect,  each  one  in  his  own  language.  Lord  Byron, 
about  1820,  pronounced  him  "a  walking  polyglot,  a 
monster  of  languages,  and  a  Briareus  of  parts  of  speech." 
M.  Molbech,  a  Danish  traveller  of  the  year  1820,  reports 
the  number  of  his  languages  at  **  more  than  thirty," 
and  testifies  to  his  speaking  Danish  **  with  almost  entire 
correctness."  French,  German,  Spanish,  Polish,  Russian, 
Greek,  and  Turkish  travellers  concur  in  the  same  re- 
port, not  only  with  regard  to  their  own,  but  also  to 
many  other  languages.  During  all  these  years— except 
a  short  visit  to  Pisa,  Leghorn,  Florence,  and  Rome — ^he 
had  resided  altogether  at  Bologna,  though  invited,  with 
many  flattering  offers,  to  transfer  his  residence  to  Paris, 
to  Yiemia,  to  Florence,  and  to  Rome.  At  length,  hav- 
ing gone  to  Rome  as  a  member  of  the  deputation  sent 
by  the  Bolognese  to  offer  their  submission  to  pope  Greg- 
ory XVI,  after  the  revolution  in  1831,  he  was  induced 
by  the  pontiff  to  settle  ^rmanently  in  Rome,  and  to 
accept  a  prebend  in  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  Major,  which 
was  soon  after  exchanged  for  a  canonry  in  St.  Peter's, 
and,  on  the  promotion  of  the  celebrated  Angelo  Mai, 
then  keeper  of  the  Vatican  Library,  to  the  secretary- 
ship of  the  Propaganda,  Mezzofanti  was  appointed  to 
succeed  him  in  the  important  charge  of  the  Vatican. 
He  held  this  office  till  1838,  in  which  year,  conjointly 
with  Mai,  he  was  elevated  to  the  cardinalate.  His  res- 
idence in  a  great  centre  of  languages,  such  as  Rome, 
and  especially  the  faciUties  of  intercourse  with  the  va- 
rious races  represented  in  the  College  of  the  Propagan- 
da, gave  a  new  impulse  to  Mezzofanti's  linguistic  stud- 
ies. The  reporta  of  his  ^'i8itoT8  at  Rome  are  still  more 
marvellous  than  those  of  the  Bolognese  period.'  An 
eminent  German  scholar,  Herr  Gdrres,  who  had  much 
intercourse  with  him  in  the  year  1841,  writes  thus : 
"He  is  familiar  with  all  the  European  languages;  and 
by  this  I  mean  not  only  the  ancient  classical  tongues 
and  the  modem  ones  of  the  first  class — such  as  the 
Greek  and  Latin,  or  the  Italian,  French,  German,  Span- 
ish, Portuguese,  and  English — his  knowledge  extends 
also  to  the  languages  of  the  second  class,  viz.,  the  Dutch, 
Danish,  and  Swedish ;  to  the  whole  Sclavonic  family 
—Russian,  Polish,  Bohemian,  or  Czechish ;  to  the  Ser- 
vian, the  Hungarian,  the  Turkish ;  and  even  those  of 
the  third  and  fourth  cUuses— the  Irish,  the  Welsh,  the 
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WaUacfaian,  the  Albanian,  the  Bulgarian,  and  the  IUtt- 
ian.  The  Komani  of  the  Alps  and  the  Lettish  are  not 
unknown  to  him ;  nay,  he  has  made  himself  acquainted 
with  Lappish.  He  is  master  of  the  languages  which 
fall  within  the  Indo-Germanic  family — ^the  Sanscrit  and 
Persian,  the  Kurdish,  the  Georgian,  the  Armenian ;  he 
is  familiar  with  all  the  members  of  the  Shemitic  family 
— the  Hebrew,-  the  Arabic,  the  Syriac,  the  Samaritan, 
the  Chaldce,  the  Sabaic — nay,  even  with  the  Chinese, 
which  he  not  only  reads,  but  speaks.  Among  the  Ham- 
itic  languages,  he  knows  Coptic,  Ethiopic,  Abyssinian, 
Amharic,  and  Angolese."  What  is  especially  notable  in 
this  marvellous  gift  poeaessed  by  Mezzofanti  is  that  his 
knowledge  of  each  among  this  vast  variety  of  languages 
was  almost  as  perfect  as  though  his  attention  had  been 
devoted  to  such  language  exclusively.  The  reports  of 
all  the  great  students  of  language  concur  in  describing 
him  as  s^^eaking  even  their  own  tongues  always  with 
the  precision  and,  in  most  cases,  with  the  fluency  of 
a  native.  His  pronunciation,  his  idiom,  hia  vocabu- 
lary, were  alike  unexceptionable.  Even  the  familiar 
words  of  ever}'<day  life,  and  the  delicate  turns  of  con- 
versational language,  were  at  his  command ;  and  in  each 
language  he  was  master  of  the  leading  dialects,  and 
of  the  provincial  peculiarities  of  idiom,  of  pronuncia- 
tion, or  of  expression.  In  French,  he  was  equally  at' 
home  in  the  pure  Parisian  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain 
or  in  the  I*roven9al  of  Toulouse.  He  could  accommo- 
date himself  in  German  to  the  rude  jargon  of  the  Black 
Forest  or  to  the  classic  vocabulary  of  Hanover;  and  he 
often  amused  his  English  visitors  with  specimens  of  the 
provincialismsofYorkshire,Lancashire,or  Somersetshire. 
With  the  literature  of  those  various  countries,  too,  he  was 
well  acquainted.  He  loved  to  talk  with  his  visitors  of 
the  great  authors  in  their  respective  languages;  and 
his  remarks  are  described  as  invariably  sound  and  judi- 
cious, and  exhibiting  careful  and  various  reading,  often 
extending  to  departments  with  which  it  would  never  be 
supposed  that  a  foreigner  could  be  familiar.  A  Dutch 
traveller,  for  instance.  Dr.  Wap,  was  surprised  to  find 
him  acquainted  with  his  own  national  poets,  Yondel  and 
Cato ;  a  Dane,  with  the  philological  works  of  Rask ;  a 
Swede,  with  the  poetry  of  Ochsentsjema.  To  a  Sicilian 
he  would  repeat  whole  pages  of  the  poetry  of  Meli ;  and 
an  English  gentleman  was  astounded  to  hear  him  dis- 
cnss  and  criticise  Hudibras,  of  all  English  writers  the 
least  attractive,  as  well  as  the  least  intelligible  to  a  for- 
eigner. He  was  in  the  habit,  too,  of  amusing  himself 
by  metrical  compositions  in  the  various  languages 
which  he  cultivated,  and  often  wrote  for  his  visitors  a 
couplet  or  two  in  their  native  language,  as  a  little  me- 
mento of  their  interview.  Dr.  Wap,  the  Dutch  travel- 
ler just  referred  to,  speaks  in  high  praise  of  some  ex- 
tempore lines  in  Dutch  by  which  Mezzofanti  replied  to 
a  sonnet  which  Dr.  Wap  had  addressed  to  him ;  and  the 
well-known  Orientalist,  Dr.Tholuck,  having  asked  Mez- 
zofanti for  some  memorial  of  his  visit,  received  from 
him  a  Persian  couplet,  aflter  the  manner  of  Hafiz,  which 
he  composed  (although  not  without  some  delay)  during 
Dr.  Tholuck's  visit  After  his  removal  to  Rome,  al- 
though he  bad  already  passed  his  fiftieth  year,  he  added 
largely  to  bis  stock  of  languages.  His  most  notable 
acquisition  during  this  period  was  Chinese,  which  he 
acquired  (partly  at  the  Chinese  college  in  Naples,  part- 
ly among  the  Chinese  students  of  the  Propaganda)  in 
such  perfection  as  to  be  able  not  only  to  write  and  con- 
verse freely  in  it,  but  evep  to  preach  to  the  young  Chi- 
nese ecclesiastics.  During  the  same  period  he  acquired 
the  Abyssinian,  the  Califomian,  some  of  the  North 
American  Indian  languages,  and  even  the  *' impossi- 
ble" Basque.  It  was  in  Rome,  and  especially  in  the 
Propaganda,  that  he  displayed  in  its  greatest  perfection 
his  singular  power  of  instantaneously  passing  in  con- 
versation from  one  language  to  another,  without  the 
slightest  mixture  or  confusion,  whether  of  words  or  of 
pronunciation. 

Mezzofanti,  by  virtue  of  his  position  as  cardinal,  was 


member  of  many  ecclesiastical  congregations  in  Rome, 
but  he  never  held  any  office  of  state.  He  died  on  the 
loth  of  March,  1849,  and  was  buried  in  the  Church  of 
St  Onofrio,  beside  the  grave  of  Torquato  Tasso.  His 
personal  character  was  gentle,  humble,  modest,  humane, 
and  he  was  a  sincere  and  devout  man. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  with  accuracy  the  number 
of  languages  known  by  Mezzofanti,  and  still  more  so  to 
ascertain  how  many  of  these  he  spoke,  and  with  what 
degree  of  fluency  in  each.     Diuring  his  lifetime,  as  we 
have  seen,  report  varied  considerably  at  different  times; 
nor  was  he  himself  believed  to  Jiave  made  any  very  pre- 
cise statement  on  the  subject     To  a  Russian  traveller, 
who  visited  him  before  the  year  1846,  and  who  begged 
of  him  a  list  of  all  the  languages  and  dialects  in  which 
he  was  able  to  express  himself,  he  sent  a  paper  in  his 
own  hand  containing  the  name  of  God  in  fifty-eix  lan- 
guages.   The  author  of  a  memoir  which  appeared  soon 
after  the  cardinal's  death  in  a  Roman  journal,  the  CitWa 
Cat(4ica  (now  known  to  be  by  father  Brescianii  a  Ro- 
nun  Jesuit),  states  that  in  the  year  1846  Mezzofanti 
himself  informed  him  that  he  was  able  to  express  him- 
self in  seventy-eight  languages.    Marvellous  as  these 
statements  may  appear,  they  seem  fully  boroe  out  b}' 
inquiries  (with  a  view  to  the  preparation  of  a  bi(^^- 
phy)  which  have  been  made  since  the  death  of  the  car- 
dinal.   Reports  have  been  received  from  a  vast  number 
of  individuals,  natives  of  diflferent  countries,  whose  col- 
lective testimony,  founded  on  their  own  personal  knowl- 
edge of  Mezzofanti,  places  beyond  all  question  the  fact 
of  hb  having  spoken  fluently  considerably  more  than 
fifty  different  languages.     There  are  others  among  the 
languages  ascribed  to  him,  regarding  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  institute  any  direct  inquiry ;  but,  judging  from 
analogy,  and  relying  on  the  weU-lmown  modesty  and 
truthfiilness  of  Mezzofanti,  we  need  not  hesitate  to  ac- 
cept his  own  statement  as  reported  by  F.  Bresciani ;  the 
more  so  aa  among  his  papers  now  in  the  poeaession  of 
his  family  is  a  list,  dravm  up  from  memoranda  contained 
therein,  of  no  less  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  languages 
with  which  he  possessed  some  acquaintance,  unaccom- 
panied, however,  by  any  note  specifying  those  among 
the  number  which  he  spoke,  or  the  degree  of  his  knowl- 
edge of  each.     Hia  English  biographer,  Russell,  comes 
to  the  following  results,  which  are,  in  brief  (for  details 
see  that  work) :  1.  Languages  frequently  tested,  and 
spoken  by  the  cardinal  with  rare  excellence — thirty. 
2.  Stated  to  have  been  spoken  fluently,  but  hardly  suffi- 
ciently tested — nine.    S.  Spoken  rarely  and  less  per- 
fectly— eleven.    4.  Spoken  imperfectly ;  a  few  sentences 
and  conversational  form— eight    5.  Studied  from  books, 
but  not  known  to  have  been  spoken— fourteen.    6.  Dia- 
lects spoken,  or  their  peculiarities  understood — thirty- 
nine  dialects  of  ten  languages,  many  of  which  might 
justly  be  described  as  different  languages.    This  list 
adds  up  one  hundred  and  eleven,  exceeding  by  all  com- 
parison everything  related  in  history.    Jonadab  Alma- 
nor  and  Sir  William  Jones  are  not  claimed  to  have  gone 
beyond  twenty-eight;  while  Mithridates  and  Pico  of 
Mirandola  have  been  made  famous  by  twenty-two. 

In  general  learning  Mezzofanti's  attainments  were 
highly  respectable.  He  was  a  well-informed  theologian 
and  canonist,  and  an  impressive  though  not  eloquent 
preacher.  M.  Libri,  the  historian  of  mathematical  sci- 
ence in  Italy,  found  him  well  acquainted  with  algebra, 
and  reports  an  interesting  conversation  which  he  had 
with  him  on  the  Bija  Gannita  (the  algebra  of  the  liin- 
dds),  as  well  aa  on  the  general  subject  of  Indian  history 
and  antiquities.  Other  writers  describe  him  as  entering 
freely  into  the  history  aa  well  as  the  literature  of  their 
several  countries.  But  as  an  author  he  is  almost  un- 
known. He  occasionally  read  papers  at  various  literary 
and  scientific  societies  in  Bologna  and  Rome;  bat  his 
oidy  known  publication  is  a  short  memoir  of  his  friend 
and  brother  professor,  father  Emanuel  da  Ponte,  which 
was  printed  at  Bologna  in  1820 ;  and  he  leaves  no  mon- 
ument for  posterity  beyond  the  tradition  that  he  was 
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iKompanbly  the  greatest  linguist  the  world  has  ever 
<4ea.  See  G.  dtob,  Biographia  del  Cardinal  Guuq>pe 
MtaofoMtif  in  the  Journal  de  Rome  of  Feb.  5, 1850 ;  A. 
Muarit,  Et^wte  kietorique  ntr  It  Cardinal  MexzofanH 
^Ptois»  1861, 8vo) ;  Russell,  L{fe  of  the  Cardinal  Metzo- 
fiodu  etc.  (Lond.  1857,  8vo) ;  VAnU  de  la  Reliffion 
m^);  Xeeme  Catkoliqve  de  Louvam,  Sept.  1853 ;  EngL 
Cfcbp.  L  r.;  BtbUotkeca  Sacra,  1849,  p.  407;  English 
Rtriac,  Jul  lSo6\  PrinceUm  Review,  1858,  p.  645  sq.; 
Cakciic  World,  March,  1870,  p.  857.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Miako,  one  of  the  largest  cities  of  Japan,  was,  un- 
til the  recent  abolishment  of  the  eoclesiastical  emperor, 
the  Ktt  of  the  mibado,  or  spiritual  prince.  The  city, 
cearizning  neariy  one  million  of  inhabitants,  is  situated 
in  the  Moth-west  of  the  island  of  Nipon,  in  the  midst  of 
an  extengive  phiin,  and  about  thirty  miles  from  Osaca. 
Itiiko  is  ik>  noted  as  the  great  stronghold  of  Sintuitm 
•f  V.)— the  ancient  religion  of  Japan — of  temple-woi^ 
»hip,  priests,  monks,  ceremonies,  and  ritualism.  Some 
of  the  temples  are  of  great  size  and  splendor.  Don 
Sodiigo  de  Yiveroy  the  Spanish  governor  of  Manilla, 
vho  TiAted  Miako  in  1608,  was  told  that  it  then  con- 
taued  5000  twnpiea.  He  describes  one  in  which  was 
m  iamenae  bronze  image  of  Buddha,  the  construction 
/which  wss  begun  by  the  tycoon  in  1602.  He  Qays, 
"I  ordered  one  of  my  people  to  measure  the  thumb  of 
:ht  right  hsnd;  but,  although  he  was  a  person  of  the 
«rdiB3rf  size,  he  could  not  quite  encircle  it  with  both 
fiTBi  Bat  the  size  of  the  statue  is  not  its  only  merit : 
tke  feet,  hsnds,  mouth,  eyes,  forehead,  and  other  feat- 
ures are  ss  perfect  and  as  expressive  as  the  most  accom- 
pliibed  painter  could  make  a  portrait.  When  I  first 
viiitedthis  temple  it  was  unfinished;  more  than  10,000 
Ken  were  daily  employed  upon  it.  The  devil  could  not 
^j|xes(  to  the  emperor  a  surer  expedient  to  get  rid  of 
kli  iauneme  wealth.**  This  coloasus  was  injured  by  an 
embqnake  in  1662,  after  which  it  was  melted  down, 
<*i  a  substitute  prepared  of  wood  gilded.  Kilmpfer, 
vbo  VIS  at  Miako  in  1691,  describes  the  temple  which 
« stained  this  image  as  endowed  by  a  high  wall  of 
'fttstooe,  some  of  the  blocks  of  which  were  twelve 
^<^  aquarew  **A  stone  staircase  of  eight  steps  led  up  to 
'tit  ntewaj,  on  either  side  of  which  stood  a  gigantic 
lu^  twenty-four  feet  high,  with  the  face  of  a  lion,  but 
•■'kervise  well  proportioned,  black,  and  almost  naked. 
Lid  placed  on  a  pedestal  six  feet  high.  Within  the 
Piewty  were  sixteen  stone  pillars  on  each  side  for 
UoDs,  and  on  the  inside  of  the  enclosing  wall  was  a 
<{>aciiias  gaUeiT  covered  with  a  roof  supported  by  two 
t*^  of  pillars  eighteen  feet  high  and  twelve  feet  distant 
'^^  eadi  other.  Opposite  the  gateway,  in  the  middle 
•<tlif  comt,  stood  the  temple,  much  the  loftiest  struct- 
■^  vhieh  Kimpfer  had  seen  in  Japan,  with  a  double 
r«>f  aipponed  by  ninety-four  immense  wooden  pillars, 
*^ae  fihct  in  diameter.  The  fioor  of  the  temple  was 
rOTtil  with  square  flags  of  marble.  There  was  nothing 
^^  bat  the  great  image  of  Buddha  sitting  on  a  terete, 
f  I-40S  flower,  supported  by  another  flower  of  which 
t  -i  ktrti  were  toiiied  upwards,  the  two  being  raised 
^|*«t  twelve  feet  from  the  floor.  The  idol  was  gilded 
'•^  c^er,  had  long  ears,  cnried  hair,  and  a  crown  on  the 
^  vhich  appeared  through  the  window  over  the  first 
rnfof  the  temple.  The  shoulders  were  so  broad  as  to 
^'vh  inm  one  pillar  to  another,  a  distance  of  thirty 
'J-  In  front  of  this  temple  is  an  edifice  containing  a 
''I  which  is  described  in  the  Japanese  guide-;book8  as 
^totcen  feet  two  and  a  half  inches  high,  and  weighing 
-•OXOQO  Japanese  catties,  equal  to  2,066,000  English 
:»Aila,  a  weight  five  times  greater  than  that  of  the 
uohiss  bell  at  Moscow.  Kilmpfer,  however,  who  had 
^*^  the  great  beU  at  Moscow,  describes  this  Japanese 
^  as  inferior  in  size  to  that,  and  as  being  rough,  ill 
<3^  asd  iU  shaped.  It  was  sounded  by  striking  it  on 
'/« QQt^de  with  a  large  wooden  mallet  Another  tem- 
^  <icdicsC6d  to  Qnanwon,  was  very  long  in  proportion 
^  iti  breadth*  In  the  centre  was  a  gigantic  image  of 
'^ttwjD,  with  thirty-six  arms.    Sixteen  black  images 


larger  than  life  stood  round  it,  and  on  each  side  two 
rows  of  gilt  idols,  with  twenty  arms  each.  On  either 
side  of  the  temple,  running  from  end  to  end,  were  ten 
platforms  rising  like  steps  one  behind  the  other,  on  each 
of  which  stood  fifty  images  of  Qnanwon  as  large  as  life 
— 1000  in  all,  each  on  its  separate  pedestal,  so  arranged 
as  to  stand  in  rows  of  five,  one  behind  the  other,  and  all 
visible  at  the  same  time,  each  with  its  twenty  hands. 
On  the  heads  and  hands  of  all  these  are  placed  smaller 
idols,  to  the  number  of  forty  or  more.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  images  is  stated  by  the  Japanese  to  be  88,000" 
(JVeio  A merioan  Cydopadia,  voL  xi,  s.  v.).  Miako  is  also 
the  head-qiuuters  of  literature,  science,  and  art.  The 
imperial  palace,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  city,  is, 
together  with  its  ward,  a  town  of  itself.    See  Japan  ; 

MiKADa 

Mi'amiii  (Heb.  Mi^amin',  *jp^^,  a  contracted  form 
of  the  name  Munanmi),  the  name  of  three  persons  after 
the  exile. 

1.  (Sept  Mi'iafuiv  v.  r.  Meia/iiv,  Vulg.  Ifaiman, 
Auth.  Vers. "  Mijamin.")  The  head  of  the  sixth  division 
of  the  sacerdotal  order  as  distributed  by  David  (1  Chron. 
xxiv,7).    &ai014. 

2.  (Sept  Mca/i«(v  V.  r.  MiafiiVjYulg.  Jfiamm.)  One 
of  the  chief  priests  who  returned  from  Babylon  with 
Zerubbabel  (Neh.  xii,  5).  B.C.  586.  He  must  have 
attained  a  great  age  if  identical  with  the  priest  who 
subscribed  the  religious  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Keh. 
X,  7,  where  the  name  is  Anglicized  *'  Mijamin").  B.C 
cir.  410.  He  is  probably  the  same  person  called  Mimia- 
MiN  in  Neh.  xii,  17,  but  his  son's  name  appears  there  to 
have  accidentally  escaped  from  the  text    See  Moa- 

DIAH. 

3.  (Sept  "Meafjiiv  v.  r.  M(afiifi,Yu\g,  Miamin,^  One 
of  the  Israelites,  a  "  son"  (i.  e.  inhabitant)  of  Parosh, 
who  divorced  his  Gentile  wife  after  the  captivity  (Ezra 
x,26).    RC.459. 

Afiauts^,  the  hill-tribes  of  China,  are  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  the  ahoriginea  of  that  country.  From  the 
dawn  of  Chinese  history,,  we  find  the  people  of  the  plains 
contending  against  those  of  the  high  lands,  and  to  the 
present  day  the  hardy  mountuneers  have  maintained 
their  independence.  The  Miautse  consist  of  forty-one 
tribes,  occupying  large  portions  of  Rwang-se,  Kwei- 
chow,  Yun-nan,  ^e-chuen,  and  adjacent  provinces.  Some 
of  them  own  Chinese  sway ;  other  tribes  are  absolutely 
independent  They  are  smaller  in  size  and  stature,  and 
have  shorter  necks,  and  their  features  are  somewhat 
more  angular,  than  the  Chinese.  Their  dialects  are  va- 
rious, and  wholly  different  from  the  Chinese ;  their  af- 
finity is  most  likely  with  the  Laoe  and  other  tribes  be- 
tween Burmah,  Siam,  and  China.  Dc  Macgowan,  a 
well-known  ethnologist,  describes  them  as  skilful  in 
manufacturing.  He  holds  to  an  identity  of  the  Miauts^ 
of  Western  China  and  the  hill-tribes  of  Burmah.  See 
Karkns.  The  degree  of  civilization  they  have  attained 
to  is  much  below  that  of  the  Chinese.  Both  sexes  wear 
their  hair  braided  in  a  tuft  on  the  top  of  the  head,  but 
never  shaven  and  twisted  as  the  Chinese ;  they  dress  in 
loose  garments  of  cotton  and  linen ;  ear-rings  are  in  twi- 
versal  use  among  them.  They  live  in  huts  constructed 
upon  the  branches  of  trees,  and  in  mud  hovels.  Their 
agriculture  is  rude,  and  their  garments  are  usually  ob- 
tained by  barter  from  other  people.  Their  religious  ob- 
servances are  of  the  same  peculiar  nature  as  those  of 
the  other  Asiatic  tribes  uninfluenced  by  Christian 
civilization.  Their  marriage  and  funeral  usages  are 
particularly  striking.  In  one  tribe  it  is  the  custom  for 
the  father  of  the  new-bom  child,  as  soon  as  the  mother 
has  become  strong  enough  to  leave  her  couch,  to  get 
into  bed  himself,  and  there  receive  the  oongntulations 
of  his  acquaintances  as  he  exhibits  his  offspring.  See 
Chineee  Repository,  i,  29;  xiv,  105  sq.;  Williams,  The 
MiddUKingdom,\,^7,H7  9(i.    (J.H.W.) 

Mib'har  (Heb.  Mibchar",  nnno,  dioice,  as  bi  Isa. 
xxii,  7,  etc ;  Sept  MaPap  v.  r.  M£/3aaX),  a  Hagarene 
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("  son  of  Haggeri"),  one  of  David's  famous  warriors  (1 
Chron.  xi,  38) ;  apparently  the  same  called  in  the  par- 
allel passage  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  86)  Bani  the  Gadite.  B.C. 
1046.  See  David.  *^  It  is  easy  to  see,  if  the  latter  be 
the  true  reading,  how  '^'^^  *^3a,  Bant  ha^adij  could 

be  corrupted  into  *^'^^^J^■'ja,  hen-hag-geri ;  and  *n!iT\  b 
actually  the  reading  of  three  of  Rennicott's  MSS.  in  1 
Chron.,  as  weU  as  of  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions,  and 
the  Targum  of  R.  Joseph.  But  that '  Mibhar*  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  nikp  (or  KD2C73,  ace  to  some  MSS.),  miU- 
tsdbdh,  *of  Zobah,'  as  Kennicott  {Disiert,  p.  215)  and 
Cappdlus  (firil,  8acr,  i,  c  5)  conclude,  is  not  so  clear, 
though  not  absolutely  impossible.  It  would  seem  firom 
the  Sept.  of  2  Sam.,  where  instead  of  Zobah  we  find 
'^okvlvvdymag,  that  both  readings  originally  co-existed, 
and  were  read  by  the  Sept.  M^^in  *^nap,  mibchar 

hais^dbdj  'choice  of  the  host.*  If  this  were  the  case, 
the  verse  in  1  Chron.  would  stand  thus:  ^Igal  the 
brother  of  Nathan,  flower  of  the  host;  Bani  the  Gad- 
ite'"  (Smith). 

])ffib'sam  (Heb.  Mibsam'y  D top,  fragrcaux)^  the 
name  of  two  men. 

1.  (Sept,  Maatra/ji  v.  r.  in  Chron.  Ma/3ffav.)  The 
fourth  named  of  the  twelve  sons  of  Ishmael,  and  head 
of  an  Arabian  tribe  bearing  his  name  (Gen.  xxv,  13; 
1  Chron.  i,  29).  RC.  post  2061.  "  The  signification  of 
his  name  has  led  some  to  propose  an  identification  of 
the  tribe  sprung  from  him  with  some  one  of  the  Abra- 
hamic  tribes  settled  in  Arabia  aromatifera,  and  a  con- 
nection with  the  balsam  of  Arabia  is  suggested  (Bun- 
sen,  Bt^e^trerX; ;  Kalisch,  (?e7}««ts,  p.  488).  The  situation 
of  Mekkeh  is  well  adapted  for  hb  settlements,  sur- 
rounded as  it  is  by  traces  of  other  Ishmaelitish  tribes ; 
nevertheless  the  identification  seems  fanciful  and  far- 
fetched" (Smith).    See  Arabia. 

2.  Sept.  Ma/3affdv  v.  r.  Ma/3affa/j.)  The  son  of 
Shallum  and  father  of  Michma,  apparently  the  grandson 
of  Shaul,  a  son  of  Simeon  (1  Chron.  iv,  25).  ]§.C.  ante 
1658. 

Mib'zar  (Heb.  Mibttar',  i:jn73, /or^ew,  as  often; 
Sept  in  Chron.  Maftirdp  v.  r.  Ba/3(rap,  in  Gren.  Ma^dp). 
The*  ninth  named  of  the  petty  Edomitish  chieftains  de- 
scended from  Esau  contemporary  with  the  Horite  kings 
(Gen.  xxvi,  43;  1  Chron.  i,  53).  B.C.  long  post  1905. 
"  These  phylarchs  are  said  to  be  enumerated  *  according 
to  their  settlements  in  the  land  of  their  possession ;'  and 
Knobel  (Genms),  understanding  Mibzar  as  the  name  of 
a  place,  has  attempted  to  identify  it  with  the  rocky  fast- 
ness of  Petra,  *the  strong  city'  ("»SS«  T'S,  Hr  mibstar, 
Psa.  cviii,  11 ;  comp.  Psa.  Ix,  11), '  the  cliff,'  the  chasms 
of  which  were  the  chief  stronghold  of  the  Edomites 
(Jer.  xlix,  16 ;  Obad.  3)"  (Smith).    See  £do>l 

Mi'cah  (Heb.  Mikah',  na-^a  [in  Judg.  xvii,  1,  4, 
the  prolonged  form  Mika'yehu,  ^hl^S'^p,  is  used],  a  con- 
tracted form  of  the  name  Micaiak;  Sept  Mt^d,  but 
Mtxaia  in  2  Chron.  [xviii,  14,  where  the  name  is  for  that 
of  "  Micaiah,"  and  is  so  rendered  in  the  Auth.  Vers.] 
xxxiv,  20;  and  Mixaiac  in  Jer.  xxvi,  18;  Mic.  i,  1), 
the  name  of  several  men.     See  also  Micaiau;  Mi- 

CHAH;  MiCHAIAH. 

1.  An  Ephraimite,  apparently  contemporary  with 
the  elders  who  outlived  Joshua.  B,C.  cir.  1590-1580. 
He  secretly  appropriated  1100  shekels  of  silver  which 
his  mother  had  saved ;  but  being  alarmed  at  her  impre- 
cations on  the  author  of  her  loss,  he  confessed  the  mat- 
ter to  her,  and  restored  the  money.  She  then  forgave 
him,  and  returned  him  the  silver,  to  be  applied  to  the 
use  for  which  it  had  been  accumulated.  Two  hundred 
shekels  of  the  amount  were  given  to  the  founder,  as  the 
cost  or  material  of  two  teraphim,  the  one  molten  and 
the  other  graven ;  and  the  rest  of  the  money  ser\'ed  to 
cover  the  other  expenses  of  the  semi-idolatrous  estab- 
lishment formed  in  the  house  of  Micah,  of  which  a  wan- 


dering Levite,  named  Jonathan,  became  the  priest,  at 
a  yearly  stipend  (Judg.  xvii).  Subsequently  the  Danite 
army,  on  their  journey  to  settle  northward  in  Laisb, 
took  away  both  the  establishment  and  the  priest,  which 
they  afterwards  maintained  in  their  new  settkmeut 
(Judg.  xvii).    See  Dan  ;  Jonathan. 

The  establishments  of  this  kind,  of  which  there  are 
other  instances — as  that  of  Gideon  at  Ophiah— were, 
although  most  mistakenly,  formed  in  honor  of  Jehovah, 
whom  they  thus  sought  to  serve  by  means  of  a  local 
worship,  in  imitation  of  that  at  Shiloh  (see  Kitto'8/>(zi/y 
Bible  lUuttra,  ad  loc).  This  was  in  direct  oontnven- 
tion  of  the  law,  which  allowed  but  one  place  of  sacrifice 
and  ceremonial  service ;  and  was  something  of  the  same 
kind,  although  different  in  extent  and  degree,  as  the 
ser\ice  of  the  golden  calves,  which  Jeroboam  set  up, 
and  his  successors  maintained,  in  Dan  and  BetbeL  The 
pluvious  existence  of  Micah's  establishment  in  the  for- 
mer city  no  doubt  pointed  it  out  to  Jeroboam  as  a  suit- 
able place  for  one  of  his  golden  calves. — Kitto.  See 
Jkboboam.  The  preservation  of  the  story  here  would 
seem  to  be  owing  to  Micah's  accidental  connectioa  with 
the  colony  of  Danites  who  left  the  original  seat  of  their 
tribe  to  conquer  and  found  a  new  Dan  at  Laiah— a  most 
happy  accident,  for  it  has  been  the  means  of  furobhing 
us  with  a  picture  of  the  "  interior"  of  a  {vivate  laraelitish 
family  of  the  rural  districts,  which  in  many  respects 
stands  quite  alone  in  the  sacred  records,  and  has  proba- 
bly no  parallel  in  any  literature  of  equal  age.  Bat  apart 
ftt>m  this  the  narrative  has  several  points  of  special  in- 
terest to  students  of  Biblical  history  in  the  information 
which  it  affords  as  to  the  condition  of  the  nation,  of  the 
members  of  which  Micah  was  probaUy  an  average  spec- 
imen. 

(1.)  We  see  how  completely  some  of  the  most  sol- 
emn and  characteristic  enactments  of  the  law  had  be- 
come a  dead  letter.  Micah  was  evidently  a  devout 
believer  in  Jehovah.  While  the  Danites  in  their  com- 
munications use  the  general  term  Ehhim,  ^  God"  (''asfc 
counsel  of  God,"  Judg.  xviii,  5 ;  ^  God  hath  given  it  into 
your  hands,"  ver.  10),  with  Micah  and  his  household  the 
case  is  quite  different  His  one  anxiety  is  to  enjoy  the 
favor  of  Jehovah  (x^'ii,  13) ;  the  formula  of  blesai^ 
used  by  his  mother  and  his  priest  invokes  the  same  aw- 
ful name  (xvii,  2 ;  xviii,  6) ;  and  yet  so  completely  ig- 
norant is  he  of  the  law  of  Jehovah  that  the  mode  which 
he  adopts  of  honoring  him  is  to  make  a  molten  and  a 
graven  image,  teraphim  or  images  of  domestic  gods, 
and  to  set  up  an  unauthorized  priesthood,  first  in  his 
own  family  (xvii,  5),  and  then  in  the  person  of  a  Levite 
not  of  the  priestly  line  (ver.  12) — thus  disobeying  in  the 
most  flagrant  manner  the  second  of  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, and  the  provisions  for  the  priesthood — laws  both 
of  which  lay  in  a  peculiar  manner  at  the  root  of  the  re- 
ligious existence  of  the  nation.  Gideon  (viii,  27)  had 
established  an  ephod ;  but  here  was  a  whole  chapel  of 
idols,  *^  a  house  of  gods"  (xvii,  5),  and  all  dedicated  to 
Jehovah. 

(2.)  The  story  also  throws  a  light  on  the  condition 
of  the  Levites.  They  were  indeed  "divided  in  Jacob 
and  8cattere<i  in  Israel"  in  a  more  literal  sense  than  that 
prediction  is  usually  taken  to  ccmtain.  Here  we  have 
a  Levite  belonging  to  Bethlehem-judah,  a  town  not  al- 
lotted to  the  Levites,  and  with  which  they  had,  as  far 
as  we  know,  no  connection ;  next  wandering  forth,  with 
the  world  before  him,  to  take  up  his  abode  wherever  he 
could  And  a  residence ;  then  undertaking,  without  hesi- 
tation, and  for  a  mere  pittance,  the  charge  of  Micah'& 
idol-chapel ;  and,  lastly,  carrying  off  the  property  of  his 
master  and  benefactor,  and  becoming  the  first  priest  to 
another  system  of  false  worship,  one,  too,  in  which  Je- 
hovah had  no  part,  and  which  ultimately  bore  an  im- 
portant share  in  the  disruption  of  the  two  kingdoana. 
It' does  not  seem  at  all  clear  that  the  wrords  **  molten 
image"  and  "graven  image"  accurately  express  the 
original  words  Petel  and  Massehak,  See  Idou  As  the 
Hebrew  text  now  stands,  the  "graven  image"  only  i\-as 
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carried  off  to  Labh,  and  the  "  molten"  one  remained  be- 
hind with  Micah  (xviii,  20,  30;  oomp.  18).  True  the 
Sept.  adda  the  molten  image  in  ver.  20,  bat  in  ver.  80 
it  agrees  with  the  Hebrew  text. 

(3.)  Bat  the  tranaadion  becomes  still  more  remark- 
able when  we  consider  that  this  was  no  obscore  or  ordi- 
nary Levite.  He  belonged  to  the  chief  family  in  the 
tribe;  nar,  we  may  say  to  the  chief  family  of  the  nar 
tion,  for,  though  not  himself  a  priest,  he  was  closely  al- 
lied to  the  priestly  house,  and  was  the  grandson  of  no 
less  a  person  than  the  great  Moses  himself.  For  the 
*^  Manaaseh**  in  xviii,  30  is  nothing  less  than  an  altera- 
tion of  **  Moses,"  to  shield  that  yenerable  name  from  the 
discredit  which  such  a  descendant  would  cast  upon  it. 
See  MAKAasBH,  3.  In  this  fact  we  possibly  have  the 
explanation  of  the  much-debated  passage,  xviii,  8: 
'*  They  knew  the  voice  of  the  young  man  the  Levite." 
The  grandson  of  the  Lawgiver  was  not  unlikely  to  be 
peraonally  known  to  the  Danites;  when  they  heard  his 
voice  (whether  in  casual  speech  or  in  loud  devotion  we 
are  not  told)  they  recognised  it,  and  their  inquiries  as 
to  who  brought  him  hither,  what  he  did  there,  and 
what  he  had  there,  were  in  this  case  the  eager  questions 
of  old  acquaintances  long  separated. 

(4^)  The  narrative  gives  us  a  most  vivid  idea  of  the 
terrible  anarchy  in  which  the  country  was  placed  when 
"  there  was  no  king  in  Israel,  and  every  man  did  what 
was  right  in  his  own  eyes,"  and  shows  how  urgently 
necessary  a  central  authority  had  become.  A  body  of' 
ux  handred  men  completely  armed,  besides  the  train 
of  their  families  and  cattle,  traverses  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  not  on  any  mission  for  the  ruler  or 
the  nation,  as  on  later  occasions  (2  Sam.  ii,  12,  etc ; 
XX,  7, 14),  but  simply  for  their  private  ends.  Entirely 
disregarding  the  rights  of  private  property,  they  biust 
io  wherever  they  please  along  their  route,  and,  plunder- 
ing the  valuables  and  carrying  off  persons,  reply  to  all 
remonstrances  by  taunts  and  threats.  The  Turkish  rule, 
to  which  the  same  district  has  now  the  misfortune  to 
be  subjected,  can  hardly  be  worse. 

At  the  same  time  it  b  startling  to  our  Western  minds 
— accustomed  to  associate  the  blessings  of  order  with 
rdiguA — to  observe  how  religious  were  these  lawless 
freebooters :  "  Do  ye  know  that  in  these  houses  there  is 
an  ephod,  and  teraphim,  and  a  graven  image,  and  a 
molten  image?  Now  therefore  consider  what  ye  have 
to  do**  (xviii,  14).  ^  Hold  thy  peace  and  go  with  us, 
and  be  to  us  a  father  and  a  priest"  (ver.  19). 

(o.^)  As  to  the  date  of  these  interesting  events,  the 
narrarive  gives  us  no  direct  information  beyond  the  fact 
that  it  was  before  the  beginning  of  the  monarchy;  bat 
we  may  at  least  infer  that  it  was  also  before  the  time 
of  Samson,  because  in  this  narrative  (xvii,  12)  we  meet 
with  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Mahaneh-dsin,  a  place 
which  already  bore  that  name  in  Samson's  childhood 
(xiii,  2o,  where  it  is  translated  in  the  Auth.  Vers.  **  the 
camp  of  Dan").  That  the  Danites  had  opponents  to 
their  establishment  in  their  proper  territory  before  the 
Philistines  entered  the  field  is  evident  from  Judg.  i,  84. 
Josephns  entirely  omits  the  story  of  Micah,  but  he  places 
the  njuiative  of  the  Levite  and  his  concubine,  and  the 
destruction  of  Gibeah  (chaps,  xix,  xx,  xxi) — a  docu- 
ment genemUy  recognised  as  part  of  the  same  (see  Ber- 
theaa,  KommaUcar,  p.  192)  with  the  story  of  Micah,  and 
that  document  by  a  different  hand  from  the  previous  por- 
tions of  the  book — at  the  very  beginning  of  his  account 
of  the  period  of  the  judges,  before  Deborah  or  even  Ehud 
(.4ftf.  V,  2, 8-12).  This  is  supported  by  the  mention  of 
Phinehss,  the  grandson  of  Aaron,  in  Judg.  xx,  28.  An 
argument  against  the  date  being  before  the  time  of 
Deborah  is  drawn  by  Bertheau  (p.  197)  from  the  fact 
that  at  that  time  the  north  of  Palestine  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Canaanites — *^  Jabin,  king  of  Cianaan,  who 
reigned  in  Hazor,"  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
Laish.  The  records  of  the  southern  Dan  are  too  scanty 
to  permit  oar  fixing  the  date  from  the  statement  that 
the  Danites  had  not  yet  entered  on  their  allotment— 


that  is  to  say,  the  allotment  specified  in  Josh,  xix,  40- 
48.  But  that  statement  strengthens  the  conclusion  ar- 
rived at  from  other  passages,  that  these  lists  in  Joshua 
contain  the  towns  aUoUedy  but  not  therefore  necessarily 
poiteued  by  the  various  tribes.  *'  Divide  the  land  first, 
in  confidence,  and  then  possess  it  afterwards,"  seems  to 
be  the  principle  implied  in  such  passages  as  Josh,  xiii, 
7  (comp.  1) ;  xix,  49, 51  (Sept  *<So  they  went  to  take 
possession  of  the  land"). 

The  date  of  the  insertion  of  the  record  may  perhaps 
be  more  nearly  arrived  at.  That,  on  the  one  hand,  it 
was  after  the  beginning  of  the  monarchy  is  evident 
from  the  references  to  the  ante-monarchical  times  (xviii, 
1 ;  xix,  1 ;  xxi,  2o) ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may 
perhaps  infer  from  the  name  of  Bethlehem  being  given 
as  **  Bethlehem-jndah,"  that  it  was  before  the  fame  of 
David  had  conferred  on  it  a  notoriety  which  would  ren- 
der any  such  affix  nnneoessary.  The  reference  to  the 
esublishment  of  the  house  of  God  in  Shiloh  (x\'iii,  81) 
seems  also  to  point  to  the  early  part  of  Saul's  reign,  be- 
fore the  incursions  of  the  Philistines  had  made  it  neces- 
sary to  remove  the  tabernacle  and  ephod  to  Nob,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Gibeah,  Saul's  head-quarters. — Smith. 
Some,  like  Le  Clerc,  argue  for  a  later  date,  from  the 
phrase,  *^  until  the  day  of  the  captivity  of  the  land,"  in 
xviii,  30,  as  if  it  neo^sarily  referred  to  the  Aasjrrian  in- 
vasion. The  reading  is  doubtful.  Studer  and  Hitzig 
take  the  80th  verse  as  a  later  interpolation;  Kimchi, 
Hftvemick,  Hengstenberg,  and  Bleek  refer  the  phrase 
to  the  captivity  of  the  ark  in  the  time  of  Eli,  but  on  no 
good  ground,  unless  the  reading  }^'7&^rr  be  changed,  as 
some  prefer,  into  V'^'^^ril*  Stilhelin  and  Ewald,  regard- 
ing the  verse  as  a  later  addition,  place  the  compomtion 
about  the  period  of  Asa  or  Jehoehaphat;  Stilhelin  in- 
sisting, too,  that  the  diction  does  not  belong  to  the  purer 
period  of  the  language.  Verse  80,  indeed,  does  not  quite 
agree  with  81,  which  seems  to  limit  the  duration  of  the 
Daiiite  idolatry  to  the  period  of  the  station  of  the  ark  at 
Shiloh ;  and  the  phrase, "  until  the  day  of  the  captivity," 
as  Keil  remarks  (Commen/ary,  ad  loc),  may  refer  to  some 
unknown  invasion  on  the  part  of  the  neighboring  Syr- 
ians. Besides,  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  this  idol- 
atrous cultfis,  so  directly  and  openly  opposed  to  the  spirit 
and  letter  of  the  Mosaic  law,  would  have  been  allowed 
to  stand  in  the  zealous  days  of  Samuel  and  David.  See 
Stanley's  Lectures  on  the  Jewish  Chttrch,  p.  296,  297.^ 
Kitto.    See  Judges,  Book  op. 

2.  The  son  of  Mephibosheth,  or  Meribbaal  (son  of 
Jonathan  and  grandson  of  king  Saul),  and  the  father  of 
several  sons  (1  Ghron.  viii,  34, 35 ;  ix,  40, 41).  B.C.  post 
1037.     In  2  Sam.  ix,  12,  he  is  called  Micha. 

3.  The  first  in  rank  of  the  priests  of  the  Kohathite 
family  of  Uzaiel,  under  the  sacerdotal  arrangement  bv 
David  (1  Chron.  xxiii,  20).  B.C.  1014.  He  had  a  son 
named  Shamir,  and  a  brother  Isshiah  (1  Chron.  xxiv, 
24,  26;  Auth.  Vers.  "Michah"). 

4.  The  son  of  Shimei  and  father  of  Reaia,  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Reuben  (1  Chron.  v,  6).     B.C.  ante  782. 

5.  A  prophet,  apparently  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah, 
and  contemporary  with  Isaiah  (Mic.  i,  1).  B.C.  cir.  750. 
He  is  styled  ^the  Morasthite,"  as  being  a  native  of 
Moresheth  of  Gath  (i,  14, 15),  so  called  to  distinguish  it 
from  another  town  of  the  same  name  in  the  tribe  of 
Judah  (Josh,  xv,  44;  2  Chron.  xiv,  9,  10).  Micah  is 
thus  likewise  distinguished  from  a  former  prophet  of  the 
same  name,  caUed  also  Micaiah,  mentioned  in  1  Kings 
xxii,  8.  The  above  place  of  Micah*s  birth  **  Jerome 
and  Eusebius  call  Morasthi,  and  identify  with  a  small 
village  called  Eleutheropolis,  to  the  east,  where  formerly 
the  prophet's  tomb  was  shown,  but  which  in  the  days 
of  Jerome  had  been  succeeded  by  a  church  {Epit.  Pau- 
/<s,  c  6).  As  little  is  known  of  the  drcnmstances  of 
Micah's  life  as  of  many  of  the  other  prophets.  Pseudo- 
Epiphaniua  (Opp,  ii,  245)  makes  him,  contrary  to  all 
probability,  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim ;  and  besides  con- 
founding him  with  Micaiah  the  son  of  Imlah,  who  lived 
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more  than  a  century  before,  he  betrays  additional  igno- 
rance in  describing  Ahab  as  king  of  Judah.  For  re- 
buking this  monarch's  son  and  successor  Jehoram  for 
his  impieties,  Micah,  according  to  the  same  authority, 
was  thrown  from  a  precipice,  and  buried  at  Morathi  in 
his  own  country,  hard  by  the  cemetery  of  Enakim 
(  EpaKtifif  a  place  which  apparently  exists  only  in  the 
Sept«  of  Mic  i,  10),  where  his  sepulchre  was  still  to  be  seen. 
The  Chronicon  P<tsckale  (p.  148  c)  tells  the  same  tale. 
Another  ecclesiastical  tradition  relates  that  the  remains 
(»f  Habakkuk  and  Micah  were  revealed  in  a  vision  to 
ZebenniiS)  bishop  of  Eleutberopolis,  in  the  reign  of  The- 
odosius  the  Great,  hear  a  place  called  Berathsatia,  which 
is  apparently  a  corruption  of  Morasthi  (Sozomen,  H,  E. 
vii,  29 ;  Nicepborus,  //.  E.  xii,  48).  The  prophet's  tomb 
was  caJled  by  the  inhabitants  N'ephsameemanaf  which 
Sozomen  renders  fivtifta  vurroi^^  (Smith). 

MICAH,  Book  of,  the  sixth  of  ths  minor  prophets 
in  the  usuid  arrangement,  but  the  third  in  the  Sept. 
(after  Hosea  and  Amos).  In  the  follovring  aooonnt  of 
it  we  use,  in  part,  the  articles  in  Kitto^s  and  Smith's 
Dictionaries. 

I.  The  Name, — This,  which  the  prophet  bears  in  com- 
mon with  the  other  persons  above  and  below,  is  found 
with  considerable  variation  in  the  Heb.  and  A.  Y.  The 
full  form  is  nnjS'^p,  MikSy&'hu,  "who  is  like  Jeho- 
vah," which  is  found  in  2  Chron.  xiii,  2 ;  xvii,  7.  This 
is  abbreviated  to  sin"i3'^t),  Mikd'yihu,  in  Judg.  xvii,  1, 

4;  stiU  further  to  sm^Stt,  Mikd'yiku  (Jer.xxxvi,  11), 
n;;>3'^a,  Mik6y6k'  (l*  kings  xxii,  13);  and  finally  to 

na-ip,  MiWi',  or  KS'^O,  Mikd'  (2  Sam.  ix,  12). 

IL  Date. — ^The  period  during  which  Micah  exercised 
the  prophetical  office  is  stated,  in  the  superscription  to 
his  prophecies,  to  have  extended  over  the  reigns  of  Jo- 
tham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah,  kings  of  Judah,  giving  thus 
a  maximum  limit  of  59  years  (B.C.  756-697),  from  the 
accession  of  Jotham  to  the  death  of  Hezekiah,  and 
a  minimum  limit  of  16  years  (B.C.  742-726),  from  the 
death  of  Jotham  to  the  accession  of  Hezekiah.  In 
either  case  he  would  be  contemporary  with  Hosea  and 
Amos  during  part  of  their  ministry  in  Israel,  and  with 
Isaiah  in  Judah.  According  to  rabbinical  tradition,  he 
transmitted  to  the  prophets  Joel,  Nahum,  and  Habak- 
kuk, and  to  Seraiah  the  priest  the  mysteries  of  the 
Kabbala,  which  he  had  received  from  Isaiah  (R.  David 
Ganz,  Tsemach  David)^  and  by  Syncellus  (jChronogr,  p. 
199  c)  he  is  enumerated  in  the  reign  of  Jotham  as  con- 
temporary with  Hosea,  Joel,  Isaiah,  and  Oded.  The 
date  of  the  book  itself  may  be  fixed  at  about  B.C.  725. 
His  prediction  with  impunity  of  the  desolation  of  Jeru- 
salem (iii,  12)  is  expressly  alluded  to  in  Jeremiah  (xxvi, 
18,  where  the  text  has  il^3*^n,  Micaiah),  as  having 
been  uttered  during  the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  The  allu- 
sions to  idolatry  (vii,  18)  and  to  Babybn  (iv,  10)  have 
induced  Berthold  {Einleiittng,  §  411)  to  refer  the  proph- 
ecy of  Micah  to  the  time  of  the  captivity ;  but  De  Wette 
truly  observes  that  this  supposition  is  unnecessary,  as 
idolatry  existed  under  Hezekiah  (2  Kings  xxiii),'  and 
Babylon  equally  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  Assyria. 
Hartmann's  attempt  to  regard  the  passage  respecting 
Babylon  as  an  interpolation  (see  Mkha  mm.  iibersetet^ 
De  Wette  regards  as  even  still  more  venturesome ;  nor 
bad  this  writer  the  slightest  authority  for  supposing 
that  some  only  of  the  prophecies  are  Micah's,  and  that 
the  work  was  compiled  during  the  exile.  The  time  as- 
signed to  the  prophecies  by  the  only  direct  evidence 
which  we  possess  agrees  so  well  with  their  contents 
that  it  may  fairly  be  accepted  as  correct. 

Why  any  discrepancy  should  be  perceived  between 
the  sutement  in  Jeremiah,  that  *<  Micah  the  Morasthite 
prophesied  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah  king  of  Judah,"  and 
the  title  of  his  book,  which  teUs  us  that  the  word  of  the 
Lord  came  to  him  "in  the  days  of  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and 
Hezekiah,"  it  is  difficult  to  imagine.  The  former  does 
not  limit  the  period  of  Micah's  prophecy,  and  at  most 


applies  only  to  the  passage  to  which  direct  allusion  is 
made.  A  confusion  appears  to  have  existed  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  see  in  the  prophecy  in  its  present 
form  a  connected  whole,  between  the  actual  deliver^'  of 
the  several  portions  of  it,  and  their  collection  and  tran- 
scription into  one  book.  In  the  case  of  Jeremiah,  we 
know  that  he  dictated  to  Bamch  the  prophecies  which 
he  had  delivered  in  the  interval  between  the  13th  year 
of  Joeiah  and  the  4th  of  Jehoiakim,  and  that  when  thus 
committed  to  writing  they  were  read  before  the  people 
on  the  fast  day  (Jer.  xxxvi,  2,  4,  6).  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  a  similar  process  took  place  with  the 
prophecies  of  Amos.  It  is,  therefore,  conceivable,  to 
say  the  least,  that  certain  portions  of  Micah*s  prophecy 
may  have  been  uttered  in  the  reigns  of  Jotham  and 
Ahaz,  and  for  the  probability  of  this  there  is  strong  in- 
ternal evidence,  while  they  were  collected  as  a  whole  in 
the  reign  of  Hezekiah  and  committed  to  writing.  Cas- 
pari  {Michoy  p.  78)  suggests  that  the  book  thus  written 
may  have  been  read  in  the  presence  of  the  king  and  the 
whole  people  on  some  great  fast  or  festival  day,  and 
that  this  circumstance  may  have  been  in  the  minds  of 
the  elders  of  the  land  in  the  time  of  Jehoiakim,  when 
they  appealed  to  the  impunity  which  Micah  enjoyed 
under  Hezekiah.  Knobel  {Prophetumus,  ii,  §  20)  im- 
agines that  the  prophecies  which  remain  belong  to  the 
time  of  Hezekiaih,  and  that  those  delivered  nnder  Jo- 
tham and  Ahaz  have  perished.    It  is  evident  from  3f  ic 

"  i,  6  that  the  section  of  the  prophecy  in  which  that 
verse  oocors  must  have  been  delivered  before  the  de- 
struction of  Samaria  by  Shal^ianeser,  which  took  place 
in  the  6th  year  of  Hezekiah  (cir.  B.C.  722),  and  con- 
necting the  "  high-places"  mentioned  in  i,  5  with  those 
which  existed  in  Judah  in  the  reigns  of  Ahaz  (2  Kings 
xvi,  4 ;  2  Chron.  xxviii,  4, 25)  and  Jotham  (2  Kings  xv, 
35),  we  may  be  justified  in  assigning  chap,  i  to  the 
time  of  one  of  these  monarchs,  probaUy  the  latter;  al- 
though, if  chap,  ii  be  considered  as  part  of  the  section 
to  which  chap,  i  belongs,  the  utter  corruption  and 
demoralization  of  the  pfople  there  depicted  agree  bet- 
ter with  what  history  teUs  us  of  the  times  of  Ahaz. 
Caspari  maintains  that  of  the  two  parallel  passages, 
Mic.  iv,  1-5,  Isa.  ii,  2-5,  the  former  is  the  original,  and 
the  latter  belongs  to  the  times  of  Uzziah  and  Jotham, 
and  this  view  is  maintained  by  Hengstenberg  {CAt-it^  . 
tology,  i,  480),  and  accepted  by  Pusey  {Minor  ProphefSj 
p.  289).     But  the  evidence  on  the  point  is  not  at  all 
conclusive.    Mic.  iv,  1-4  may  possibly,  as  Ewald  and 
others  have  suggested,  be  a  portion  of  an  older  prophe- 
cy current  at  the  time,  which  was  adopted  by  both  3Ii- 
cah  and  Isaiah  (Isa.  ii,  2-4).    The  denunciation  of  the 
horses  and  chariots  of  Judah  (v,  10)  is  appropriate  to 
the  state  of  the  countr}*  under  Jotham,  after  the  long 
and  prosperous  reign  of  Uzziah,  by  whom  the  military 
strength  of  the  people  had  been  greatly  developed  (2 
Chron.  xxvi,  11-15;  xxvii,  4-6).     Compare  Isa.  ii,  7, 
which  belongs  to  the  same  period.    Again,  the  forms 
in  which  idolatry  manifested  itself  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz 
correspond  with  those  which  are  threatened  with  de- 
struction in  Mic.  V,  12-14;  and  the  allusions  in  vi,  16  to 
the  "  statutes  of  Omri,"  and  the  "  works  of  the  house  of 
Ahab,"  seem  directiy  pointed  at  the  king,  of  whom  it  is 
expressly  said  that  "  he  walked  in  the  way  of  the  kings 
of  Israel"  (2  Kings  xvi,  8).     It  is  impossible  in  dealing 
with  internal  evidence  to  assert  positively  that  the  in- 
ferences deduced  from  it  are  correct ;  but  in  the  present 
instance  they  at  least  establish  a  probability  that,  in 
placing  the  period  of  Micah^s  prophetical  activity  be- 
tween the  times  of  Jotham  and  Hezekiah,  the  super- 
scription is  correct.     In  the  first  years  of  HesekiaVs 
reign  the  idolatry  which  prevaUed  in  the  time  of  Ahaz 
was  not  eradicated,  and  in  assigning  the  date  of  Micah*s 
prophecy  to  this  period  there  is  no  anachronism  in  the 
allusions  to  idolatrous  practices.     Maorer  contends  that 
chap,  i  was  written  not  long  before  the  taking  of  Samaria ; 
but  the  third  and  following  chapters  he  places  in  the  in- 

i  terval  between  the  destruction  of  Samaria  and  the  time 
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that  Jerusalem  was  menaced  by  the  army  of  Sennacherib 
in  the  14th  year  of  Hezekiah.  The  passages,  however, 
which  he  quotes  in  support  of  hb  conclusion  (iii,  12 ;  iv, 
9,  etc ;  V,  5,  etc ;  vi,  9,  etc. ;  vii,  4, 12,  etc.)  do  not  ap- 
))ear  to  be  more  suitable  to  that  period  than  to  the  first 
yeans  of  Hezekiah,  while  the  context,  in  many  cases, 
requires  a  still  earlier  date.  In  the  arrangement  adopt- 
ed by  Wells  (pref.  to  Micah,  §  iv-vi),  chap,  i  was  deliver- 
ed in  the  contemporary  reigns  of  Jotham  king  of  Ju- 
dab  and  of  Pekah  king  of  Israel;  ii,  1-iv,  8  in  those 
of  Ahaz,  Pekah,  and  Hosea ;  ill,  12  being  assigned  to 
the  last  year  of  Ahaz,  and  the  remainder  of  the  book  to 
the  reign  of  Hezekiah. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  prophecies  commence  with 
the  last  words  recorded  of  the  prophet^s  namesake,  Mi- 
caiah  the  son  of  Imlah,  **  Hearken,  O  people,  every  one 
of  yott"  (1  Kings  xxii,  28).  From  this,  Bleek  (Einlei- 
tunfff  p.  539)  concludes  that  the  author  of  the  hbtory, 
like  the  ecclesiastical  historians,  confounded  Micah  the 
Bforasthite  with  Micaiah;  while  Hengstenberg  (CAru- 
toiogy,  i,  409,  Eng.  tr.)  infers  that  the  coincidence  was 
intentional  on  the  part  of  the  later  prophet,  and  that 
"  by  this  very  circumstance  he  gives  intimation  of  what 
may  be  expected  from  him,  and  shows  that  his  activity  is 
to  be  considered  as  a  continuation  of  that  of  his  prede- 
cessor, who  was  so  Jealous  for  Grod,  and  that  he  had  more 
in  common  with  him  than  the  mere  name."  Either 
oonclosion  rests  on  the  extremely  slight  foundation  of 
the  oocurrenoe  of  a  formula  which  w«a  at  once  the  most 
nmple  and  most  natural  commencement  of  a  prophetic 
diaooarse. 

IIL  Contents, — But,  at  whatever  time  the  several 
prophecies  were  first  delivered,  they  appear  in  their 
present  form  as  an  organic  whole,  markkl  by  a  certain 
regularity  of  development.  Three  sections,  omitting 
the  superscription,  are  introduced  by  the  same  phrase, 
47p:D,  "Hearye,"  and  represent  three  natural  divisions 
of  the  prophecy — i-ii,  iii-v,  vi-vii — each  commencing 
with  rebukes  and  threatenings,  and  closing  with  a  prom- 
ise. 1.  The  fint  section  opens  with  a  magnificent  de- 
scription of  the  coming  of  Jehovah  to  judgment  for  the 
sins  and  idolatries  of  Israel  and  Judah  (i,  2-4),  and  the 
sentence  pronounced  upon  Samaria  (ver.  5-9)  by  the 
Judge  himself  The  prophet,  whose  sjnnpathies  are 
strong  with  Judah,  and  especially  with  the  lowlands 
which  gave  him  birth,  sees  the  danger  that  threatens 
his  coantry,  and  traces  in  imagination  the  devastating 
march  of  the  Assyrian  conquerors  from  Samaria  onward 
to  Jerusalem  and  the  south  (i,  8-16).  The  impending 
punishment  suggests  its  cause,  and  the  prophet  de- 
nounces a  woe  upon  the  people  generally  for  the  corrup- 
tion and  violence  which  were  rife  among  them,  and 
upon  the  fake  prophets  who  led  them  astray  by  pan- 
dering to  their  appetites  and  luxury  (ii,  1-11).  The 
sentence  of  captivity  is  passed  upon  them  (ver.  10),  but  is 
followed  instantly  by  a  promise  of  restoration  and  tri- 
umphant return  (ii,  12, 18).  2.  The  second  secdon  is 
addressed  especially  to  the  princes  and  heads  of  the 
people;  their  avarice  and  rapacity  are  rebuked  in  strong 
terms ;  and  as  they  have  been  deaf  to  the  cry  of  the  sup- 
pliants for  justice,  they  too  *' shall  cry  unto  Jehovah, 
but  he  will  not  hear  them"  (iii,  1-4).  The  false  proph- 
ets who  had  deceived  others  should  themselves  be  de- 
ceived; "  the  sun  shall  go  down  over  the  prophets,  and 
the  day  shall  be  dark  over  them"  (iii,  6).  For  this  per- 
vernon  of  justice  and  right,  and  the  oovetousness  of  the 
heads  of  the  people  who  judged  for  reward,  of  the 
priests  who  taught  for  hire,  and  of  the  prophets  who  di- 
vined for  money,  Zion  should  **  be  ploughed  as  a  field," 
and  the  mountain  of  the  temple  become  like  the  uncul- 
tivated woodland  heights  (iii,  9-12).  But  the  threat- 
ening is  again  succeeded  by  a  promise  of  restoration, 
and  in  the  glories  of  the  Messianic  kingdom  the  prophet 
loses  sight  of  the  desolation  which  should  befall  his 
country.  Instead  of  the  temple  mountain  covered  with 
the  wild  growth  of  the  forest,  he  sees  the  mountahi  of 


the  house  of  Jehovah  established  on  the  top  of  the 
mountains,  and  nations  flowing  like  rivers  unto  it. 
The  re^  of  peace  is  inaugurated  by  the  recall  from 
captivity,  and  Jehovah  sits  as  king  in  Zion,  having 
destroyed  the  nations  who  had  rejoiced  in  her  over- 
throw. The  predictions  at  the  close  of  this  section  form 
the  climax  of  the  book,  and  Ewald  arranges  them  in 
four  strophes,  consisting  of  seven  or  eight  verses  each 
(iv,  1-8;  iv,  9-v,  2;  v,  8-9;  v,  10-15),  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  last,  which  is  shorter,  and  in  which  the 
prophet  reverts  to  the  point  whence  he  started :  all  ob- 
jects of  politic  and  idolatrous  confidence  must  be  re- 
moved l)efore  the  grand  consummation.  8.  In  the  last 
section  (vi,  vii)  Jehovah,  by  a  bold  poetical  figure,  is 
represented  as  holding  a  controversy  n^i^^  his  people, 
pleading  with  them  in  justification  of  his  conduct  to- 
wards them  and  the  reasonableness  of  his  requirements. 
The  dialogue  form  in  which  chap,  vi  is  cast  renders  the 
picture  very  dramatic  and  striking.  In  vi,  8-5  Jeho- 
vah speaks ;  the  inquiry  of  the  people  follows  in  ver.  6, 
indicating  their  entire  ignorance  of  what  was  required 
of  them ;  their  inquiry  is  met  by  the  almost  impatient 
rejoinder,  '*  Will  Jehovah  be  pleased  with  thousands  of 
rams,  with  myriads  of  torrents  of  oil  ?"  The  still  great- 
er sacrifice  suggested  by  the  people, ''  Shall  I  give  my 
first-born  for  my  transgressions?"  calls  forth  the  defini- 
tion of  their  true  duty,  *'  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy, 
and  to  walk  humbly  with  their  God."  How  far  they  had 
fallen  short  of  this  requirement  is  shown  in  what  fol- 
lows (ver.  9-12),  and  judgment  is  pronounced  upon  them 
(ver.  18-16).  The  prophet  acknowledges  and  bewails  the 
justice  of  the  sentence  (vii,  1-6),  the  people  in  repent- 
ance patiently  look  to  God,  confident  that  their  prayer 
will  be  heard  (ver.  7-10),  and  are  reassured  by  the  prom- 
ise of  deliverance  announced  as  following  their  punish- 
ment (ver.  11-18)  by  the  prophet,  who  in  his  turn  pre- 
sents his  petition  to  Jehovah  for  the  restoration  of  his 
people  (ver.  14, 15).  The  whole  concludes  with  a  tri- 
umphal song  of  joy  at  the  great  deliverance,  like  that 
from  Egypt,  which  Jehovah  will  achieve,  and  a  full  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  mercy  and  faithfulness  to  his 
promises  (ver.  16-20).  The  last  verse  is  reproduced  in 
the  song  of  Zacharias  (Luke  i,  72,  78). 

The  predictions  uttered  by  Micah  relate  to  the  inva- 
sions of  Shalmaneser  (i,  6-8 ;  2  Kings  xvii,  4,  6)  and 
Sennacherib  (i,  9-16;  2  Kings  xviii,  13),  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusislem  (iii,  12 ;  vii,  18),  the  captivity  in 
Babylon  (iv,  10),  the  return  (iv,  1-8 ;  vii,  11),  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  theocratic  kingdom  in  Jerusalem  (iv, 
8),  and  the  Ruler  who  should  spring  from  Bethlehem 
(v,  2).  The  destruction  of  Assyria  and  Babylon  is  sup- 
pled to  be  referred  to  in  v,  5,  6 ;  vii,  8, 10.  According 
to  many,  iv,  18  refers  to  the  heroic  deeds  of  the  Macca- 
bees, and  their  victories  over  the  Syrians  or  Syro-Mac- 
edonians,  called  Assyrians  in  Micah  v,  as  well  as  in 
Zechariah  x,  11. 

There  is  no  prophecy  in  Micah  so  interesting  to  the 
Christian  as  that  in  which  the  native  place  of  the  Mes- 
siah is  announced  (v,  2),  which  is  cited  by  the  evan- 
gelist (Matt  ii,  6)  with  slight  verbal  variations,  but 
substantially  the  same  import  (see  Kuinol,  Comment,  ad 
loc  Mat).  In  Micah  emphasb  is  laid  on  the  actual 
smallness  of  Bethlehem  to  enjoy  such  an  honor ;  in  Mat- 
thew the  prominent  idea  is  the  honor  itself,  and  its  ideal 
grandeur — the  converse  side  of  the  statement.  Pocock 
cuts  the  knot  by  adopting  rabbi  Tanch  urn's  odd  opinion 
that  the  term  "^"^'X  means  both  littie  and  great,  the 
prophet  selecting  the  one  sense  and  the  evangelist  the 
other.  It  is  evident  that  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Jesus 
interpreted  this  passage  of  the  birthplace  of  the  Mes- 
siah (Matt,  ii,  5 ;  John  vii,  41, 42).  The  Targum  gives 
the  reference  formally  to  the  Messiah.  The  later  rab- 
binical writers,  however,  such  as  Kimchi,  Aben-Ezra, 
Abrabanel,  etc,  have  maintained  that  it  had  only  an 
indirect  reference  to  the  birthplace  of  the  Messiah,  who 
was  to  be  a  descendant  of  Da^-id,  a  Bethlehemite,  but 
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not  of  necesnty  himself  bom  in  Bethlehem.  Othei% 
however,  on  David  Ganz  {B,  Zemach  David),  exprefldy 
mention  Bethlehem  as  the  birthplace  of  the  Messiah. 
The  interpretation  which  considered  this  prophecy  as 
intimating  only  that  the3fe8siah  was  to  b<B  a  descend- 
ant of  David,  was  that  current  among  the  Jews  in  the 
time  of  Theodoret,  Chrysostom,  'JTheophylact,  and  £a- 
thymius  Zigabenus,  from  whom  we  learn  that  it  was 
maintained  to  have  been  fulfilled  in  Zerubbabel,  the 
leader  of  the  Jews  on  their  return  from  Babylon,  of 
which,  and  not  of  Bethlehem,  he  was  a  native.  (See 
Sozomen,vii,729;  Carpzov, /n^rod  Ui,  874  sq. ;  Jerome, 
£p,  ad  Euttach,  i,  704.)  This  interpretation  was  held 
among  Christians  by  the  celebrated  Theodore  of  Mop- 
suestia  (as  we  learn  from  his  condenmation  by  the  coun- 
cil at  Rome  under  pope  Vigilius),  and  afterwards  by 
Grotius  (Comment.\  who,  however,  regarded  Zerubbabel 
as  a  type  of  Christ,  and  considered  Christ's  birthplace  at 
Bethlehem  as  an  outward  representation  of  his  descent 
from  the  family  of  David.  Many  of  the  modems  have 
been  attached  to  this  interpretation  of  the  prophecy,  re- 
ferring it  to  the  general  idea  of  the  Messiah  rather  than 
to  Zerubbabel,  while  some  among  them  have,  after  the 
example  of  some  Jews,  ventiued  to  assert  that  the  ac- 
count of  the  birth  of  Christ  at  Bethlehem  was  not  to  be 
depended  on.  Some  have  asserted,  after  Jerome  (jComm, 
in  Mic,),  that  the  citation  in  Matt,  ii,  6  is  that  of  the 
Sanhedrim  only,  not  of  the  evangelist  (Hengstenberg's 
Christology).  Jahn  (^Append.  Hermeneut)  observes  that 
it  is  evident  that  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Christ  expected 
the  Messiah's  birth  to  take  place  at  Bethlehem ;  and  al- 
though he  admits  that  the  prophecy  may  be  understood 
tropically  in  the  sense  applied  to  it  by  Grotius,  he  con- 
tends that  the  context  will  not  admit  of  its  applicability 
either  to  Hezekiah  or  any  other  monarch  than  the  Mes- 
Hiah ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  apply  the  prophecy  fully  and 
iiterally  to  any  but  him  who  waa  not  only  of  the  house 
and  lineage  of  David,  but  was  actually  bom  at  Bethle- 
hem, according  to  the  direct  testimony  of  both  Mat^ 
thew's  and  Luke's  gospels.  The  plain  meaning  is  that 
the  Messiah,  as  David's  son,  should  be  bom  in  David's 
town  (Hofmann,  Weiss,  u.  £r/,  p.  249).  Tertullian  also 
presses  the  argument  that  the  Messiah  has  come,  for 
Bethkbem  was  deserted — *'  Neminem  d^  genere  Israel  in 
civitate  Bethlehem  lemansisse"  (A  do,  Judaos,  voL  xiii ; 
Opera,  ii,  734,  ed.  Oehler).  To  give  the  vague  sense  of 
Davidic  extraction,  and  yet  to  deny  that  the  words 
point  out  the  place  of  birth,  was  thus  a  necessary  but 
feeble  Jewish  subterfuge.  R^nan  admits  the  usual  in- 
terpretation of  the  prophecy,  though  he  affirms  that  Je- 
Mis  was  really  not  of  the  family  of  David,  and  was  bora 
at  Nazareth  {Vie  de  JUus,  chap.  ii).  (See  generally, 
Eichhom,  EifdeU.  iv,  869  sq. ;  Bertheau,  Eisd.  iv,  1638 
uy\  Knobel,  Prophet,  iii,  199  sq.)    See  Messiah. 

IV.  The  genuineness  of  the  book  has  not  been  caDed 
in  question.  Only  Ewald,  in  his  JaArb,  xi,  29,  is  dis- 
posed to  maintain  that  the  two  concluding  chapters  are 
the  work  of  a  diffisrent  aotbor.  His  objections,  how- 
ever, have  no  force  against  the  nniveisal  <^>inion.  The 
language  of  Micah  is  quoted  in  Matt,  ii,  6,  6,  and  his 
propheci«aai«  alluded  to  in  Matt,  X,  35, 36;  Maikxui, 

12;  Luke  xU,  58:  John  vii,  42. 

V.  The  style  of  Micah  is  rich,  full,  and  murical— as 
nervous,  vehement,  and  bold,  in  many  sections,  as  Ho- 
sea,  and  as  abrapt,  too,  in  transitions  from  menace  Jo 
mercy.  He  presents,  at  the  same  time,  no  Uttk  reaem- 
blance  to  Iiiaiah  in  grandeur  of  thought,  in  nchDesaDd 
variety  of  imagery,  and  in  loandBem  and  cadcn 
paraUeliMn.  The  similarity  of  their  subjeeta  may  ae- 
count  for  many  resemblances  in  language  with  the  tat- 
ur  prophet,  which  were  ahnost  unavoidaMc^Mip.  Ifc 
|.2\Shlli,2;Mic.u,2withIs^v,8;lt.^^ 

with  Isa.  XXX,  10;  Mic  ii,  ^^Jl^^^}^^"^' 
Ti  ^  with  Isa.  i,  U-17).  The  diction  of  IGoh  b 
Hugwus  and  forcible,  sometime,  obscure  ^^^^^ 
ngtatm  of  iu  transitions,  but  vaned  and  nch  in  figom 
SvS^from  the  pastoral  (i,  8;  ii,  12;  v,  4,  o,  4, 8;  vu. 


14)  and  rural  life  of  the  lowland  country  (i,  6;  iii,  12; 
iv,  8, 12, 13 ;  vi,  15),  whose  vines,  and  olives,  and  fig- 
trees  were  celebrated  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  27, 28),  and  sap- 
ply  the  prophet  with  so  many  striking  allusiona  (i,  6 ; 
iv,  3, 4 ;  vi,  15 ;  vii,  1, 4)  as  to  suggest  that,  like  Amoe, 
he  may  have  been  either  a  herdsman  or  a  vine-dresser, 
who  had  heard  the  howling  of  the  jackals  (i,  8 ;  A-Ven. 
"dragons")  as  he  watched  his  flocks  or  his  vines  by 
night,  and  had  seen  the  lions  slaughtering  the  sheep  ( v, 
8).  The  sudden  changes  are  frequently  hidden  from  the 
English  reader,  because  our  version  interprets  aa  well  as 
translates;  the  simple  connective  1  being  often  rendered 
by  some  logical  term,  as  "  therefore"  (i,  6),  "  then"  (iii, 
7), «  but"  (iv,  1), «  notwithstanding"  (vii,  13),  etc  Con- 
cise and  pointed  questions  are  put  suddenly ;  persona  are 
changed  rapidly;  the  people  are  spoken  of,  and  then  hi 
a  moment  ^x)ken  to ;  the  nation  is  addressed  now  aB  a 
unit,  and  now  edged  appeals,  are  directed  to  individualsi 
The  language  is  quite  pure  and  classical^interoouise 
with  northern  countries  had  not  yet  debased  it.  An 
under-tone  of  deep  earaestness  pervades  the  book ;  ev- 
er3rwhere  are  discerned  the  workings  of  an  intensely 
honorable  and  patriotic  souL  Micah  is  suooeasful  in  the 
use  of  the  dialogue,  and  his  prophecies  are  penetrated 
by  the  purest  spirit  of  morality  and  piety  (see  especially 
vi,  6-8;  and  vii,  1-10). 

One  peculiarity  which  Micah  has  in  common  with 
Isaiah  is  the  frequent  use  of  paronomasia;  in  i,  10^15 
there  is  a  succession  of  instsnces  of  this  figure  in  the 
plays  upon  words  suggested  by  the  various  places  enu- 
merated (oompb  also  ii,  4),  which  it  is  impossible  to 
transfer  to  English,  though  Ewald  has  attempted  to 
render  them  into  German  {Prvpketen  des  A.  B.ij  329, 
330).  In  these  venes  there  b  also  vivid  grouping,  as 
place  after  place  is  chaUenged  along  the  line  of  the  con- 
queror's march.  Each  town  is  seen  to  carry  its  doom 
in  its  very  name.  That  doom  is  told  in  many  ways — 
either  to  them  or  of  them ;  either  in  the  prophet's  name 
or  as  a  divine  burden ;  either  as  an  event  about  to  come 
or  as  a  judgment  which  will  certainly  overtake  them. 
Perhaps  in  vii,  18  there  is  an  alhiaicm  to  the  meaning 
of  the  prophet's  own  name.  The  divine  name  which 
appears  with  greatest  freqaencT  is^  as  is  usual  with  the 
prophets,  Jehovah ;  hat  we  also  Bncet  with  Adonai  and 
Adonai  Jehovah  (^i,  2>,  abo  **the  Lord  of  the  whole 
earth"  (iv,  13),  and  **  Jeborah  of  heats"  (iv,  4).  Elohim 
is  used  distinctively  of  the  Avine  as  <^>po6ed  to  the  hu- 
man in  iii,  7.  AUiHsoQs  1)0  the  past  history  of  the  people 
are  found  in  many  platen.  There  are  also  several  expree- 
sions  which  are  foand  in  the  Meeaic  writings,  though  it 
might  be  rash  to  mj  that  Micah  takes  them  directly 
from  the  Pentateoeh.  X«r  would  we  endorse  all  the 
instances  in  which,  as  Gaspari  affinna,  later  propheta,  as 
Jeremiah  and  Eaekiel,  Hahakkuk  and  Zq>haniah,  have 
adopted  the  hu^utge  of  Mioah  {Mieka,  p.  449,  etc). 
The  poetic  vi^or  of  the  ^opening  aoene,  and  of  the  dia* 
matic  diakgae  sntfaJsmd  thmaghiMt  the  last  two  chap- 
ten,  has  already  been  iHCMe&. 

TI.  Commentarien,  —  The  folkfwiii^  are  the  especial 
excgecical  hdps  «■  the  whale  hook  alone,  to  a  few  of 
the  most  inpionaDt  «C  which  we  prefix  an  aateriak: 
EphreiB  Stiw,  BryJamsH*  {m  0pp.  v,  272) :  The<^hy- 
lact.  CamummSiarimt  ^m  (^  iraL  ir) ;  Lather,  Commtenta" 
rim*  («a.TheoAM«!wVkraih  l^ti.»ro;  also  in  hia  IFoHb^ 
both  CScim.  and  Lml^;  Brents.  Commeniaria  (in  Opp. 
ToLir^:  i;<rtMh.Oi  miicMi  mi  ^Agg. Vind>  1624, 8vo) ; 
r.  OiMwuii—iibi  vT^nr.  1M4,  8vo) ;  Phiy^o, 
(.iqQCBa.  IJiSi^  «vi»);  Gilby,  Commentary 
(Lond.  \^U  \h»\,  ^vvv>:  ChTtneos.  ExpHeatio  [indud. 
Xeh.^  (VtMdlklMUi.*^^^:  Umesmm,  EupKeaHo  [indud. 
J<Ki  M>d  lech.^  v'^MHah.  li«&,^Btvo):  Gnxar,  Cammat- 
tarims  (^'lahamirt.  l.VA.  j^vmi"^;  S^Mcker,  Anmerdun^fn 
^teips.  1.^>^  4ro^;  Iha^  F\miimm  trios  [indud.  Jonah 
and  Kash';  <H«Ak  ItS^I.  ]fto»^:  Gmrcr,  ExpasiOo  (Jen. 
161^  1«^  4t/»^;  ^HViMwh.  Ommsatmry  (OxL  1677,  foL ; 
aba  ia  Worisfjz  Taa  T<«t.  Vidrgftngs  (Utrecht,  1709^ 
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4to);  Scfanuner,  Ammaehenumu  (Ttkbing.  1788,  4to); 
BuMT,  vimiiiadbierftMef  [on  chap,  i,  u]  (Altorf,  1790, 4to) ; 
GraandiDplJ^  Uebertetnuiff  (Jena,  1796, 8vo) ;  *Jii8ti,  Er- 
lamkrmtg  (Leipa  1799,  8vo) ;  ^Hartmaim,  ErUtutenang 
{Lemgo,1800,8To) ;  Wolf,  mim  nnan  (Deflsau,  1805, 
8vo^ ;  Gliemann,  HbutraHo  (HaU.  1842, 4to) ;  *Ca8pari, 
Midia  der  MwasAUer  (Marh.  1852, 8vo) ;  Rooida,  Com- 
memUtrmt  (Lejd.  1869,  8to).    See  Prophets,  Minor. 

6.  The  father  of  Abdon  (2  Ghron.  xxxiv,  20) ;  else- 
vbere  called  Michaiah,  the  lather  of  Achbor  (2  Kings 
xxii,12). 

7.  A  Levite  of  the  descendants  of  Asaph  (1  Chron.  ix, 
15) ;  elsewhere  propeiiy  caUed  Micha  (Neh.  xi,  17, 22). 

MicaX'ah,  the  prevailing  form  of  the  name  of  sev- 
enl  pcnons  (one  a  Levite,  2  Chron.  xiii,  2),  written  with 
conaderable  dirersity  in  the  original  and  in  the  an- 
cient ^anaUtions,  as  well  as  the  Auth.  Vers,  (properly, 
for  Hefau  Jfikajfoh',  ri^S'^p,  who  is  like  Jehovah?  2  Kings 
xxii,  12;  Sept.  Mixatac,Tulg.  Miches  Auth.  Vers.  '^Mi- 
cbaiah,"  Xeh.  xii,  35,  Mixaioy  Miehaja,  *'  Michaiah ;" 
Xeh.  xii,  41,  Mixoiac,  MuAcBti,  **  Michaiah ;"  Jer.  xx\'i, 
18,  31<x<>i^>  MichacUy ''  Micah  ;**  paragogically,  Heb. 
Mikak'yeku,  ^^S'^'Q ;  Jadg.  xvii,  1, 4,  Mixa,  MichaSf 
^  Micah  ;*  1  Kings  xxii,  8, 9, 18, 14, 1 5, 24^  25, 26, 28,  Mi- 
XOioc,  J^tdkBot,  <*Micaiah ;"  2  Chron.  xviii,  7, 8, 12, 18, 
23. 24^  23, 27,  Mixcuac,  MichtBoSf  **  Micaiah ;"  Jer.  xxxvi, 
LL 13,  Mixaioc,  Miehaas,  **  Michaiah ;"  fonv,  H^  Mi- 
VT73*^P ;  2  Chron.  xiii,  2,  Maaxa,  Miehaja, 
'  2  Chron.  xvii,  7,  Mixaiac,  Michaas,  «Mi- 
akaiah ;"  omtracted,  Heb.  3fitah\  hS'^tl ;  Judg.  xvii, 
5;  8,  9, 10, 12, 13,  and  xvui,  2, 3, 4, 13,ll5,'l8,  22,  23, 26, 
27.  ZU  Mtxa«  Jfichas,  <<  Micah ;"  1  Chron.  v,  5,  and  vui, 
34;  S5,  and  ix,  40, 41,  and  xxiii,  20,  Mixa.  Michcu, "  Mi- 
cah;" 1  Chron.  xxiv,  24,  25,  Mcxa,  MiOuiy  '<Michah;" 
2  Chron.  xviii,  14,  MixaiaCt  Michaas,  "  Micaiah ;"  2 
Chron.  xxxiv,  20,  Mixoia,  Jficha, "  Micah ;"  Jer.  xxvi, 
13,  M«x<>^C  ^-  ^^  Mix^ac  >nd  Mffxaia^f  MichaaSj "  Mi- 
cah f  Micah  i,  1,  Mixaiac,  Mkhaas,  **  Micah ;"  by 
ChaUaism,  Mika'f  KS^S;  2  Sam.  ix,  12,  and Neh.  x,  11, 
awl  xi,  17,  M<xa,  Mieha,  "< Micha;**  1  Chion.  ix,  15, 
MtjcayMuAa,'*mcmh;^  Neh.xi,22,Mcxa,ifM:A<u,"Mi. 
cha").    The  only  person  invariably  thos  called  was  the 
nn  of  Imla,  and  a  prophet  of  Samaria  (1  Kings  xxii,  1- 
35 :  2  Chron.  xviii).    KC  895.    The  following  abstract 
<jf  the  narrative  concerning  him  is  chiefly  from  Smith*s 
DkHamary  of  the  Bible,  s.  v.    Three  years  after  the  great 
battle  with  Benhadad,  king  of  Syria,  in  which  the  ex- 
cnonlinary  number  of  100,000  Sjrrian  soldiers  is  said  to 
have  been  slain,  without  reckoning  the  27,000  who,  it  is 
asserted,  were  killed  by  the  falling  of  the  wall  at  Aphek, 
Ahab  proposed  to  Jehoehaphat,king  of  Judah,that  they 
dMoki  jointly  go  up  to  battle  against  Ramoth-Gi]ead  : 
Benhadad  was,  apparently,  bound  by  treaty  to 
to  Ahab.    Jehoshaphat,  whose  son  Jehoram  had 
Athaliah,  Ahab's  daughter,  assented  in  cordial 
to  the  proposal ;  but  suggested  that  they  should 
inqfoiie  at  the  word  of  Jehovah."    Accordingly, 
Ahab  aasembled  400  prophets,  while,  in  an  open  space  at 
the  gate  of  the  city  of  Samaria,  he  and  Jehoshaphat  sat 
in  nvjal  robes  to  meet  and  consult  them.    **  That  these 
voe,  however,  no  true  prophets  of  Jehovah,  is  evident 
frova  their  being  afterwards  emphatically  designated 
AliAb^s  prophets,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Lord's  (ver. 
22»  23).    It  is  evident  also  from  the  suspicion  created 
i«  the  mind  of  Jehoshaphat  respecting  their  character 
b^  ibeir  manner  and  appearance ;  for,  after  they  had 
an  spckggif  and  as  having  yet  to  learn  the  real  pur- 
pose of  heaven,  Jehoshaphat  asked  whether  there  was 
i^d^  yet  a  prophet  of  Jehovah.    In  consequence  of  this 
reqiH*  Hicaiah  was  mentioned  by  Ahab,  but  with  the 
^»t^Seatioa  that  he  hated  him,  *  for  he  doth  not  proph- 
«qr  good  oooeeming  me,  bat  evil'  (ver.  8);  which,  in  the 
onvauttDceaf  cannot  be  regarded  otherwise  than  as  a 
further  pnoi  of  the  essential  difference  between  the  act- 
09l  potitioa  <^  f-hM  noMUi  ttid  the  others  who  assumed 


the  name  of  prophets  of  the  Lord."  The  {Mropbets  unan- 
imously gave  a  favorable  response ;  and  among  them, 
Zedekiah,  the  son  of  Chenaanah,  made  horns  of  iron  as 
a  qrmbol,  and  announced,  from  Jehovah,  that  with  those 
horns  Ahab  would  push  the  Syrians  till  he  consumed 
them.  For  some  reason  which  is  unexplained,  and  can 
now  only  be  conjectured,  Jehoshaphat  was  dissatisfied 
with  the  answer,  and  asked  if  there  was  no  other  proph- 
et of  Jehovah  at  Samaria?  Ahab  replied  that  there 
was  yet  one,  Micaiah,  the  son  of  Imla;  but,  in  words 
which  obvioudy  call  to  mind  a  passage  in  the  Iliad  (i, 
106),  he  added,  *^  I  hate  him,  for  he  does  not  prophesy 
good  concerning  me,  but  evil."  Micaiah  was,  neverthe- 
less, sent  for;  and  after  an  attempt  had  in  vain  been 
made  to  tamper  with  him,  he  first  expressed  an  ironical 
concurrence  with  the  400  prophets,  and  then  openly  fore- 
told the  defeat  of  Ahab's  army  and  the  death  of  Ahab 
himself.  In  opposition  to  the  other  prophets,  he  said 
that  he  had  seen  Jehovah  sitting  on  his  throne,  and  all 
the  host  of  heaven  standing  by  him,  on  his  right  hand 
and  on  his  left :  that  Jehovah  said,  Who  shall  persuade 
Ahab  to  go  up  and  fall  at  Ramoth-Gilead ;  that  a  spir- 
it (the  Heb.  has  the  art.  the  tpiritf  as  if  some  special 
emissary  of  evil)  came  forth  and  said  that  he  would  do 
so ;  and  on  being  asked.  Wherewith  ?  he  answered,  that 
he  would  go  forth  and  be  a  lying  spirit  in  the  mouth 
of  all  the  prophetSb  Irritated  by  the  account  of  this 
vision,  Zedekiah  struck  Micaiah  on  the  cheek,  and  Ahab 
ordered  Micaiah  to  be  taken  to  prison,  and  fed  on  bread 
and  water,  till  his  return  to  Samaria.  Ahab  then  went 
up  with  his  army  to  Ramoth-Gilead ;  and  in  the  battle 
which  ensued,  Benhadad,  who  could  not  have  failed  to 
become  acquainted  with  Micaiah's  prophecy,  uttered  so 
publicly,  which  had  even  led  to  an  act  of  public  per- 
sonal violence  on  the  part  of  Zedekiah,  gave  special  or- 
dera  to  direct  the  attack  against  Ahab,  individually. 
Ahab^  on  the  other  hand,  requested  Jehoshaphat  to  wear 
his  royal  robes,  which  we  know  that  the  king  of  Judah 
had  brought  with  him  to  Samaria  (1  Kings  x^ii,  10); 
and  then  he  put  himself  into  disguise  for  the  battle ; 
hoping  thus,  probably,  to  baffle  the  designs  of  Benhadad 
and  the  prediction  of  Micaiah;  but  he  was,  nevertheless, 
struck  and  mortally  wounded  in  the  comlwt  by  a  ran- 
dom arrow.  We  hear  nothing  further  of  the  prophet 
Josephus  dwells  emphatically  on  the  death  of  Ahab,  as 
showing  the  utility  of  prophecy,  and  the  impossibility 
of  escaping  destiny,  even  when  it  is  revealed  beforehand 
(^Ant,  viii,  15,  6).  He  aajB  that  it  steals  on  human 
souls,  flattering  them  with  cheerful  hopes,  till  it  leads 
them  round  to  the  point  whence  it  will  gain  the  mastery 
over  them.  This  was  a  theme  familiar  to  the  Greeks 
in  many  tragic  tales,  and  Josephus  uses  words  in  unison 
with  their  ideas.  (See  Euripides,  Hippolyt,  1256,  and 
compare  Herodot  yii,  17 ;  viii,  77 ;  i,  91).  From  his  in- 
terest in  the  story,  Josephus  relates  several  details  not 
contained  in  the  Bible,  some  of  which  are  probable,  while 
others  are  very  unlikely ;  but  for  none  of  which  does  he 
give  any  authority.  Thus,  he  says,  Micaiah  was  al- 
ready in  prison  when  sent  for  to  prophesy  before  Ahab 
and  Jehoshaphat,  and  that  it  was  Micaiah  who  had  pre- 
dicted death  by  a  Uon  to  the  son  of  a  prophet,  under  the 
circumstances  mentioned  in  1  Kings  xx,35, 36;  and  had 
rebuked  Ahab  after  his  brilliant  victory  over  the  Syr- 
ians for  not  putting  Benhadad  to  death.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  these  facts  would  be  not  only  consistent  with 
the  narrative  in  the  Bible,  but  would  throw  additional 
light  upon  it;  for  the  rebuke  of  Ahab  in  his  hour  of 
triumph,  on  account  of  his  forbearance,  was  calculated  to 
excite  in  him  the  intensest  feeling  of  displeasure  and 
mortification ;  and  it  would  at  once  exphiin  Ahab's  ha- 
tred of  Micaiah,  if  Micaiah  was  the  prophet  by  whom 
the  rebuke  was  given.  Nor  is  it  unlikely  that  Ahab, 
in  his  resentment,  might  have  caused  Micaiah  to  be 
thrown  into  prison,  just  as  the  princes  of  Judah,  about 
300  years  later,  maltreated  Jeremiah  in  the  same  way 
(Jer.  xxxvii,  15).  But  some  other  statements  of  Jose- 
phus cannot  so  readily  be  regarded  as  probable.    Thus 
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iie  relates  that,  when  Ahab  disguised  himself,  he  gave 
his  own  royal  robes  to  be  worn  by  Jehoshapbat  in  the 
battle  of  Ramoth-Gilead,  an  act  which  would  have  been 
so  unreasonable  and  cowardly  in  Ahab,  and  would  have 
shown  such  singular  complaisance  in  Jehoshaphat,  that, 
although  supported  by  the  translation  in  the  Septua- 
gint,  it  cannot  be  received  as  true.  The  fact  that  some 
of  the  Syrian  captains  mistook  Jehoshaphat  for  Ahab 
is  fully  explained  by  Jehoshaphat's  being  the  only  per- 
son in  the  army  of  Israel  who  wore  royal  robes.  Again, 
Josephus  informs  us  that  Zedekiah  alleged,  as  a  reason 
for  disregarding  Micaiah's  prediction,  that  it  was  directs 
ly  at  variance  with  the  prophecy  of  Elijah,  that  dogs 
should  lick  the  blood  of  Ahab,  where  dogs  had  licked 
the  blood  of  Naboth,  in  the  city  of  Samaria :  inasmuch 
as  Ramoth-Gilead,  where,  according  to  Micaiah,  Ahab 
was  to  meet  his  doom,  was  distant  from  Samaria  a  jour- 
ney of  three  days.  It  is  unlikely,  however,  that  Zede- 
kiah would  have  founded  an  argument  on  Elijah's  in- 
sulting prophecy,  even  to  the  meekest  of  kings  who 
might  have  been  the  subject  of  it;  but  that,  in  order  to 
prove  himself  in  the  right  as  against  Micaiah,  he  should 
have  ventured  on  such  an  allusion  to  a  person  of  Ahab's 
character,  is  absolutely  incredible.    See  Ahab. 

It  only  remains  to  add,  that  the  history  of  Micaiah 
oflfers  several  points  of  interest,  among  which  the  two 
following  may  be  spediled :  1.  Micaiah's  vision  presents 
what  may  be  r^axded  as  transitional  ideas  of  one  ori- 
gin of  evil  actions.  In  Exodus,  Jehovah  himself  is  rep- 
resented as  directly  hardening  Pharaoh's  heart  (vii,  8, 
13 ;  xiv,  4, 17 ;  x,  20,  27).  In  the  Book  of  Job,  the 
name  of  Satan  is  mentioned ;  but  he  is  admitted  with- 
out rebuke,  among  the  sons  of  God,  into  the  presence  of 
Jehovah  (Job  i,  6-12).  After  the  captivity,  the  idea 
of  Satan,  as  an  independent  principle  of  evil,  in  direct 
opposition  to  goodness,  becomes  fully  established  (1 
Chron.  xxi,  1 ;  and  compare  Wisd.  ii,  24).  See  Satan. 
Now  the  ideas  presented  in  the  vision  of  Micaiah  are 
different  from  each  of  these  three,  and  occupy  a  place  of 
their  own.  They  do  not  go  so  far  as  the  Book  of  Job — 
much  less  so  far  as  the  ideas  current  alter  the  captivity; 
but  they  go  farther  than  Exodus.  See  Ewald,  Poet, 
Biicher,  iii,65.  2.  The  history  of  Micaiah  is  an  exem- 
plification in  practice  of  contradictory  predictions  being 
made  by  different  prophets.  Other  striking  instances 
occur  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah  (xiv,  18, 14 ;  xxviii,  15, 16 ; 
xxiii,  16,  25,  26).  The  only  rule  bearing  on  the  judg- 
ment to  be  formed  under  such  circumstances  seems  to 
have  been  a  negative  one,  which  would  be  mayily  use- 
ful after  the  event.  It  is  laid  down  in  Deut.  xviii,  21, 
22,  where  the  question  is  asked,  how  the  children  of  Is- 
rael tcere  to  know  the  word  which  Jehovah  had  not 
spoken?  The  solution  is,  that  ^]S  the  thing  foUow  not, 
nor  come  to  pasty  that  is  the  thing  which  Jehovah  has 
not  spoken."    See  Prophet. 

Mioe.    See  Mouse. 

Mi^oha  (for  the  Heb.,  ete.,  see  Micaiah),  the  name 
of  three  men. 

1.  A  son  of  Mephibosheth  (2  Sam.  ix,  12) ;  elsewhere 
(1  Chron.  viii,  84,  85)  called  Micah  (q.  v.). 

2.  The  son  of  Zabdi  and  father  of  Mattaniah,  a  Le- 
vite  of  the  family  of  Asaph  (Neh.  xi,  17, 22) ;  probably 
the  same  that  joined  in  the  sacred  covenant  after  the 
captivity  (Neh.  x,  II).  B.C.  cir.  410.  In  1  Chron.  ix, 
15  his  name  is  incorrectly  Anglicized  ^  Micah."  He 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Michaiah  of  Neh.  xii, 
85. 

3.  '^  A  Simeonite,  father  of  Ozias,  one  of  the  three 
governors  of  the  city  of  Bethulia  in  the  time  of  Judith 
(Judith  vi,  15).  His  name  is  remarkable  as  being  con- 
nected with  one  of  the  few  specific  allusions  to  the  ten 
tribes  after  the  captivity"  (Smith). 

Mlohse'aB  (Vulg.  u/.),  an  erroneous  form  (2  Esdr. 
i,  89)  of  the  name  of  the  prophet  Micah. 

Mi'ohaSl  (Heb.  Mika^V,  bKd*«»,  who  is  Wee  Godf 


Sept.  and  N.T.  M(X'<4^)/tbe  name  of  an  archangel  and 
of  several  men. 

1.  The  title  given  in  the  angelology  of  the  Jews 
adopted  during  the  exile,  to  one  of  the  chief  angels, 
who,  in  Dan.  x,  18-21 ;  xii,  1,  is  described  as  having 
special  charge  of  the  Israelites  as  a  nation,  and  in  Jnde 
9  as  disputing  with  Satan  about  the  body  of  Moees,  in 
which  dispute,  instead  of  bringing  against  the  arch- 
enemy any  railing  accusation,  he  only  said,  **  The  Lord 
rebuke  thee,  O  Satan !"  Again,  in  Bev.  xii,  7-9,  Mi- 
chael and  his  angels  are  represented  as  waning  with 
Satan  and  his  angels  in  the  upper  regions,  from  which 
the  latter  are  cast  down  upon  the  earth.  "  This  rep- 
resentation served  not  only  to  give  that  vividness  to 
man's  faith  in  God's  supernatural  agents,  which  was  so 
much  needed  at  a  time  of  captivity,  during  the  abey- 
ance of  bis  local  manifestations  and  regular  agencies, 
but  also  to  mark  the  finite  and  ministerial  nature  of  the 
angels,  lest  they  should  be  worshipped  in  themselves. 
Accordingly,  as  Gabriel  represents  the  ministration  of 
the  angels  towards  man,  so  Michael  is  the  type  and 
leader  of  their  strife,  in  God's  name  and  his  strength, 
against  the  power  of  Satan.  In  the  O.  T.  therefore  he 
is  the  guardian  of  the  Jewish  people  in  their  antagonism 
to  godless  power  and  heathenism.  In  the  K.  T.  (see 
Rev.  xii,  7)  he  fights  in  heaven  against  the  dragon — 
( that  old  serpent  called  the  Devil  and  Satan,  which  de- 
ceiveth  the  tchole  world:*  and  so  takes  part  in  that 
struggle  which  is  the  work  of  the  Church  on  earth. 
The  nature  and  method  of  hb  war  against  Satan  are 
not  explained,  because  the  knowledge  would  be  unnec- 
essary and  perhaps  impossible  to  us :  the  fact  itself  is 
revealed  rarely,  and  with  that  mysterious  vagueness 
which  hangs  over  all  angelic  ministration,  but  yet  with 
plainness  and  certainty"  (Smith).  On  the  authority  of 
the  first  of  these  texts  the  Jews  have  named  Michael 
not  only  one  of  the  "  seven"  archangels,  but  the  chief 
of  them  (comp.  the  Targum  on  Cant,  viii,  9) ;  and  on 
the  authority  of  all  three  the  Christian  Church  has  been 
disposed  to  concur  in  this  impression  (see  J.  D.  HMber- 
lin,  Selecta  de  Mich,  ejusque  apparitiomhue,  ffettis  et 
cuUuy  Helmst.  1758).  The  Jews  regard  the  archangels 
as  being  such,  not  simply  as  a  class  by  themselves,  but 
as  respectively  the  chiefs  of  the  several  classes  into 
which  they  suppose  the  angels  to  be  divided ;  and  of 
these  classes  Michael  is  the  head  of  the  first,  and  there- 
fore chief  of  all  the  archangels  {Stpher  Othioth^  foL  16). 
'^The  rabbinical  traditions  constantly  oppose  him  to 
Sammael,  the  accuser  and  enemy  of  Israel,  as  disputing 
for  the  soul  of  Moses;  as  bringing  the  ram  the  substi- 
tute for  Isaac,  which  Sammael  sought  to  keep  Ymkj 
etc:  they  give  him  the  title  of  the  'great  high-priest 
in  heaven,'  as  well  as  that  of  the  'great  prince  and  con- 
queror ;*  and  finally  lay  it  down  that '  wherever  Michari 
is  said  to  have  appeared,  there  the  gloxy  of  the  Shechi- 
nah  is  intended.'  It  is  dear  that  the  sounder  among 
them,  in  making  such  use  of  the  name,  intended  to  per- 
sonify  the  divine  power,  and  typify  the  Messiah  (see 
Schdttgen,  Hor.  Hebr,  i,  1079, 1119;*  ii,  8, 15,  ed.  Dread. 
1742)."  Hengstenberg  maintains  at  length  (both  in 
his  Christohgy  and  his  Comtnentcny  on  the  Apocalypse) 
that  Michael  is  no  other  than  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
himself;  but  this  is  hardly  in  accordance  with  the  men- 
tion of  the  other  archangel,  Gabriel,  nor  with  the  other 
theophanies  of  the  O.  T.,  in  which  the  Logos  appeals 
only  as  the  Angel  [of]  Jehovah,  or  the  Ajngel  of  the 
Covenant.  The  passages  in  Daniel  and  Revelations 
must  be  taken  as  symbolical,  and  in  that  view  offer  tit- 
tle difficulty.  In  the  former,  one  of  the  guardian  angels 
of  the  Jews  (probably  Gabriel,  Dan.  ix,  21)  exhibita 
himself  as  a  protector,  and  as  straggling  with  the  prince 
of  Persia  for  the  liberation  of  the  Jewish  exiles.  In  the 
discharge  of  this  duty,  Michael,  the  chief  guardian  of 
the  same  people,  comes  to  help  him.  The  first  angel 
promises  to  return  (from  his  visit  to  Daniel)  to  renew 
the  contest,  and  indicates  his  success  by  declaring  that 
"  the  prince  of  Greece  will  come,"  t  e.  to  overthrow  th« 
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d*y>,  and  on  the  l«st  dsy,  when  they 
cune  oppoaite  to  tbe  tomb  of  Hidrian, 
Gregory-  beheld  the  archangel  Michwl 
hoveriDg  over  the  city;  and  he  alighted 
OD  the  top  of  the  tnauHileiLin  and  abeathed 
word,  which  was  drippingwithb1o«d. 
1    Theiithsplagiiewai)atBv-ed,andthetomb 
i   of  Hadrian  baa  been  caUsd  the  Castle  oT 
I  Sant'  Angelo  fhm  that  day,  and  a  chapel 
there  conBecialed,  the  name  of  which 
I  waa  Ecclcaia  SiDcti  Angeli  uscjae  ad  Ob- 
I  les.    Uicbael  u  also  uid  to  have  ap- 
peared to  commaad  the  huilding  of  two 
churchea  (aee  Mn,  Clement,  Legadarj/ 
md  Mfthohg.  JH,  p.  229).     The  Ant 
iraaonthe  eaglem  coast  ofltalv,  and  wai 
called  the  chatch  of  Monte  Galgino, 
which  became  a  reeorl  for  nuroeroui  pil- 
grinuL     Again,  in  the  reign  of  Childe- 
bert  II,  Michael  appealed  to  Aubeit,  bbb- 
op  of  Avranches,  and  commanded  that  a 
church  should  be  built  on  the  summit  of 
a  lock  in  the  Gulf  of  Avranches,  in  Nor- 
,   mandj ;  and  Hoat^Saint-Michel  becaoM 
one  of  the  moat  celebrated  place*  of  pU- 

Fauan  empire.     Here  also  Michael,  in  particular,  is    grimage,  aa  it  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  in  aceneiy. 

designated  aa  the  prince  of  the  Jews.     So  in  Zech.  i,  8,    From  Ihia  time  Michael  waa  greatly  venerated  in  the 

11,  the  gnardian  angel  of  tbe  Jews  e^ibita  bis  aolici-    Church  d(  Rome,  capecially  in  France.    He  was  (elected 

lude  for  them  and  his  care  orer  them.    The  same  thing    as  patnm  aainl  of  the  coontry  and  of  tbe  order  vhioh 

ia  again  exhibited  in  Zech.  lii,  1,  !,  where  the  angel  of    Louia  instituted  in  his  honor. 

ibe  lAid  Ttbakes  Satan  on  account  of  his  maligiuuit  in-  I      Rrprrtniatiixu  of  the  Arehaagd  ai  a  Sainl. — "Hi- 

lentions  towards  the  high-priest  Joihna,     So  again  in    chael  ia  always  represented  as  young  and  benutifuL 

Rrv.  sii,  T,  9,  Michael  and  his  angels  are  represented  as 

waging  war  with  Satan  and  hia  angeta.    Thia  paaaage 

stands  connected  with  ver.  G  of  the  context,  which  re]^ 

menu  the  Man-Child  (Jeans)  as  caught  up  to  tin 

[hrone  or  God.    Tbe  war  waged  would  seem  to  have 

arisen  rrotn  the  effiirti  of  Satan  to  annoy  the  ascending 

Saviour.     Such  appears  to  be  the  avmbolic  lepreaenta- 

tioD  (see  Stuart's  Comnoir.  ad  loc).     The  allunon  in 

Jude  9  is  more  difficult  to  undentand,  unlen,  with  Ti- 

tringa,  Laidner,  Macknight,  and  ocbera,  we  regard  it 

also  aa  symbolical;  in  which  caaetbe  dispute  referred  to 

tsthuindkaledin  Zech.iii,l;  and"the  btxly  ofMcae^ 

■s  a  symbidical  phrase  for  the  Moaaical  law  and  institn- 

tuna  [see  Jdde],  in  acconlance  with  the  usual  mode  of 

•peaking  aiDoag  Christians,  who  called  the  Church  "the 

body  of  Christ"  {CoL  i,  18,  24 ;  Rom.  xii,  5).     A  com- 
parison of  Jude  9  with  Zech.  i,  8-14  gives  much  force 

and  probability  to  this  conjecture  (see  F.  U.  Wolter,  De 

Mickaili  eWH  diobiCo  litiganle  [Rinleln,  1TZ7-9]).    Ac- 

OKtiing  to  others,  **  the  body  of  Moses''  here  means  hia 

proper  and  literal  body,  which  the  Lord  secretly  buried 

(Deut.  xzxiv,  b,  6),  and  which  Satan  wished  to  present 

to  the  Jews  aa  an  object  of  idolatiy  (comp.  2  Kings 

iviii,  4).    "The  atlusioa  seems  to  be  to  a  Jewish  legend 

attached  to  Dent,  xxxir,  6.    The  Targum  of  Jonathan 

aitribulea  Che  burial  of  Uoac*  tn  the  bands  of  the  angela 

of  God,  and  particularly  of  the  archangel  Michael,  as 

the  guardian  of  IsraeL     Later  traditions  (see  (EcuiDeiu 

H  Jud.  cap.  1)  set  forth  how  Satan  disputed  the  burial, 

claiming  for  himseir  the  dead  body  because  of  the  blood 

of  the  Egyptian  (Exod.  ii,  18)  which  was  on  Moses's 

hands"  (see  Quiattap,  A'un  MidiaiHi  de  forpare  Mont 

iiKxpiiaio  fabula nil  [Giyph.  1770]). 

Mickad  at  a  Saint  in  tU  ChUTch  of  Aonw— This 

archangel  is  canonized  in  the  Roman  calendar,  and  his 

festival,  called  Michaelmas  {q.  v.),  is  celebrated  on  the 

S9th  of  September.     The  legends  preserved  by  Borasn 

Catholics  relate  ttiat  Michael  appeared  to  the  Virgin 

Maiy  to  announce  to  her  the  time  of  her  death,  and  that 

he  received  her  soul  and  hoie  it  to  Jesus.    And  again. 

Chat  during  the  6th  century,  when  a  fbarfut  peatilenee 

wai  raging  in  Rome,  Bt.  Gregory  advised  that  a  proces- 
sion should  be  made,  which  should  pass  through  the 

streets  nnging  Ibe  aeivioe  which  since  then  has  been 

called  tbe  Great  Lilaniea.    This  was  done  fui  three 


As  patron  of  the  Church  MiUtant,  he  is  '  the  winged 
saint,'  with  no  attribute  save  tbe  shield  and  lance.  As 
conqueror  of  Satan,  he  stands  in  armor,  with  hia  foot 
upon  the  Evil  One,  who  is  half  human  or  Uke  a  dragon 
in  shape.  The  angel  is  about  to  chain  bin),  or  to  trans- 
fix hun  with  the  Unce.  But  the  treatment  of  thia  sub- 
ject ia  varied  in  many  ways,  all,  however,  easily  recog- 
nised. As  ioid  of  soula,  St.  Michael  ia  unarmed ;  he 
holds  a  balance,  and  in  each  scale  a  little  naked  figure 
representing  the  souls;  the  buito  usually  Joiua  the  bands 
aain  thankfulness,  while  the  rejected  one  expresses  hor- 
ror in  look  and  attitude.  Frequently  a  diemon  is  seiz- 
ing the  falling  scale  with  a  Plutonic  hook,  or  with  his 
taluna.    In  these  pictures  the  sunt  ia  rtrely  withoul 
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wings.  When  introduoed  in  pictures  of  the  Madonna 
and  Child  he  presents  the  balance  to  Christ,  who  seems 
to  welcome  the  happy  souL  Whether  with  or  without 
the  balance,  he  is  always  the  lord  of  souls  in  pictures  of 
the  death,  assumption,  or  glorification  of  the  Virgin 
Maiy,  for  tradition  teaches  that  he  received  her  spirit, 
and  cared  for  it  until  it  was  reunited  to  her  body  and 
ascended  to  her  Son.  The  old  English  coin  caUed  an 
angel  was  so  named  because  it  bore  the  image  of  this 
archangeL" 

On  the  subject  generally,  see  Surenhusius,  BibL  Ka- 
tail.  p.  701 ;  Fabricius,  Pteudtpigr,  i,  839  sq. ;  Wetstein, 
i,  649 ;  ii,  785;  Hartmann,  FerMadL  p.  83 ;  Eisenmenger, 
JudaU/u  i,  806  sq.;  Thilo,  Apocryph,  i,  691 ;  Trigland, 
DitserL  theoL  p.  198  sq.;  Laurmann,  CoUeetan,  in  ep. 
Jud,  p.  71  sq. ;  Seeland,  in  the  Brem,  u.  VerdeMch,  BUh- 
lioth.  iii,  89  sq. ;  Braun,  De  Michaile  (Altorf,  1726) ;  Hn- 
renius,  De  Michaile  (Vitemb.  1598).  See  Angel;  Mo- 
ses. 

2.  The  father  of  Sethur,  which  latter  was  the  Asher- 
ite  commissioner  to  explore  the  land  of  Canaan  (Numb, 
ziii,  18).    ac.  ante  1657. 

3.  One  of  the  four  sons  of  Israhiah,  the  great-grand- 
son of  Issachar  (1  Chron.  vii,  8).  B.C.  prob.  post  1618. 
Possibly  the  same  with  No.  8. 

4.  One  of  the  *'  sons*"  of  Beriah,  a  son  of  Elpaal,  of  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin  (1  Chron.  viii,  16>    KC.  poet  1612. 

5.  A  chief  Gradite  resident  in  Batdian  (1  Chron.  v,  18), 
RC  apparently  post  1098.  He  was  perhaps  identical 
with  the  son  of  Jehishai  and  father  of  Gilead,  some  of 
the  posterity  of  whose  descendant  Abihail  are  mentioned 
as  dwelling  in  the  same  region  (1  Chron.  iv,  14).  RC. 
long  ante  782. 

6.  One  of  the  Manaasite  chiliarchs  who  joined  David 
when  he  returned  to  Ziklag  (1  Chron.  xii,  20).  RC 
1058. 

7.  The  son  of  Baaseiah  and  father  of  Shimea,  among 
the  ancestors  of  the  Levite  Asaph  (1  Chron.  vi,  40). 
RC.  considerably  ante  1014. 

8.  The  *'  father**  of  Omri,  which  latter  was  the  phy- 
Urch  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar  under  David  and  Solomon 
(1  Chron.  zxvii,  18).    RC.  ante  1014. 

9.  One  of  the  sons  of  king  Jehoshaphat,  whom  he 
portioned  before  the  settlement  of  the  succession  upon 
Jehoram,  but  whom  the  latter,  nevertheless,  out  of  jeal- 
ousV)  caused  to  be  slain  upon  his  own  accession  (2  Chron. 
xxC  2).     Ra  887. 

10.  A  "  son"  (prob.  descendant)  of  Shephatiah,  whose 
son  Zebadiah  returned  with  eighty  males  from  Babylon 
(Ezra  viii,  8).     RC.  ante  459. 

Michael,  St.,  and  all  Angels,  Feast  o£  This 
festival  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  churches,  commemo- 
rating the  ministry  of  the  holy  angels  to  the  heirs  of 
salvation,  originated  in  some  provincial  festivals  which 
were  introduced  between  the  8d  and  5th  centuries,  and 
which  were  then  combined  into  one  common  celebra- 
tion on  the  29th  of  September  by  pope  Felix  III  in  480 
(Mansi,  xiv,  78).  Its  observance  was  not  enjoined  upon 
the  Greek  Church  before  the  12th  century  (Guericke, 
Kirchen'GeacL  p.  194  sq.).  The  Collect  is  taken  from  the 
Missal :  "  Deus,  qui  miro  ordine  angelorum  ministeria 
hominumque  dispensas ;  concede  propitius  ut  a  quibus 
tibi  ministrantjbns  in  coelo  semper  assist]  tur,  ab  his  in 
terra  vita  nostra  muniatnr.  Ter  dominum"  {Afistal  8ar, 
**  In  festo  sancti  Michaelis  Archangeli,"  foL  ccvi).  See 
Procter,  Hist,  Book  of  Common  Prayer ^  p.  801. 

Michael  Alexandrinns,  a  noted  patriarch  of  Al- 
exandria, flourished  near  the  middle  of  the  9th  century. 
He  was  veiy  active  in  behalf  of  a  union  of*  the  Eastern 
and  Western  churches,  and  wrote,  about  A.D.  869,  De 
Unitate  Ecclesia  (printed  in  Labbe*s  ConciL  voL  viii,  and 
in  Hardouin,  Concil,  voL  v).  See  Cave,  Hist.  Lit,  ad  an. 
869;  Fabricius,  BiU.  Graca,  xi,  188. 

Michael  Anohiftlus,  another  distiugnished  East- , 
em  ecclesiastic,  patriarch  of  Constantinople  firom  1167  to 
1185,  was  a  decided  opponent  to  the  attempt  at  union  of 


the  Eastern  and  Western  churches.  He  was  also  noie<l 
as  an  eminent  disciple  of  Aristotelian  philosophy.  His 
extant  works  are  five  83modal  decrees,  pnbliabed  in 
Greek  and  Latin  in  the  Jus  Gr,  Rom,  (iii,  227),  and  a 
dialogue  with  the  emperor  Manuel  Comnenos  oonoem- 
ing  the  claims  of  the  Roman  pontiff  Of  the  latter  work 
only  some  extracts  have  been  published  by  Leo  AUatius. 
See  Smith,  Did,  of  Gr,  and  Rom,  Biog,  i,  167. 

Michael  Angelo  Buonab(r)ot(t)i,  an  Italian 
artist,  who,  in  an  age  when  Christian  art  had  reached  its 
zenith,  stood  unrivalled  as  a  painter,  sculptor,  poet,  and 
architect,  was  bom  in  1474  at  the  Castle  of  Caprese, 
in  Tuscany.    He  was  of  noble  origin,  having  descended 
on  his  mother^s  side  from  the  ancient  family  of  Ca- 
nossa,  in  Tuscany,  while  the  Buonarotti  had  long  been 
associated  with  places  of  trust  in  the  Florentine  repub- 
lic.   Michael  Angelo  was  very  eariy  afforded  the  ad- 
vantages of  association  with  firstx^huBS  artists,  and  this 
gave  rise  to  the  saying  that  *'he  sucked  in  scnlpture 
with  his  milk."    About  1488  he  was  admitted  as  a  stu- 
dent into  the  seminary  which  was  established  by  Lo- 
renzo the  Magnificent  for  the  study  of  ancient  art  in 
connection  with  the  collections  of  statuary  in  the  Hed- 
icean  Gardens,  and  there  he  attracted  Uie  notice  of 
Lorenzo  by  his  artisric  skill,  and  was  invited  by  that 
generous  Florentine  prince  to  take  up  his  re^ence 
at  the  palace  of  the  Medici.    As  an  inmate  of  the  pal- 
ace, he  enjoyed  the  society  of  eminent  literary  men, 
one  of  whom,  ^gelo  Poliziano  (Politian),  becune  his 
intimate  friend.    Among  his  earliest  works  was  a  mar- 
ble bass-relief,  the  subject  of  which  was  The  Battle  of 
Hercules  with  the  Centaurs,    This  work,  which  was 
approved  by  his  own  mature  judgment,  ia  preserved 
in  Florence.     Lorenzo^s  death  in  1492,  and  the  tem- 
porary reverses  which  befell  the  Medici  family  in  con- 
sequence of  the  incapacity  of  Lorenzo's  successor,  Pi- 
etro,  led  Michael  Angelo  to  quit  Florence  for  Bologna. 
There,  however,  he  remained  only  about  a  year,  and 
gladly  enough  tumed  his  face  towards  Florence  again. 
Michael  now  found  a  patron  in  the  person  of  Pietro 
Soderini,  the  gonfaloniere   (chief  ruler)  of  Florence. 
About  1497  he  produced  an  admirable  marble  gnmp 
called  a  ^  Pietii,"  representing  "  The  Virgin  weeping 
over  the  Dead  Body  of  her  Son.**    "In  none  of  his 
works,"  says  Ernest  Breton,  ^  has  he  displayed  more  per- 
fect knowledge  of  design  and  anatomy,  or  more  pro- 
found tmth  of  expression"  (Nouv.Biog,  Giniraley  a.  v.). 
This  Mater  Dolorosa  now  aaoms  a  chapel  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Peter  at  Rome.    After  this  he  executed  a  gigan- 
tic marble  statue  of  the  psalmist  David,  which  stands  in 
front  of  the  Palazzo  Yecchio,  in  Florence.    He  received 
400  ducats  for  this  work,  on  which  he  spent  about  ei^^ht- 
een  months,  and  which  he  finished  in  1604.    Next  in 
order  of  time,  and,  according  to  some  of  his  contempora- 
ries, fi^  in  merit,  ranks  his  great  cartoon  for  the  ducal 
palace  at  Florence,  which,  together  with  the  pendant 
executed  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  has  long  since  poriahed. 
This  work,  which  represented  a  scene  in  the  wars  with 
Pisa,  when  a  number  of  young  Florentines,  while  bath- 
ing in  the  Amo,  are  surprised  by  an  attack  of  the  Pi- 
sans,  showed  so  marvellous  a  knowledge  of  the  anatom- 
ical development  of  the  human  figure,  and  such  extmor- 
dinary  facility  in  the  powers  of  execution,  that  it 
became  a  study  for  artists  of  every  land,  creating  actu- 
ally a  new  era  in  art    ^  Such  was  the  excellence  of 
this  work,"  says  Vasari,  "^  that  some  thought  it  absolute 
perfection."    Another  production  which  beloi^  to  this 
period,  and  which  is  of  special  interest  to  the  student 
of  Christian  art,  is  an  oil-painting  of  the  Holy  Family 
(about  1504).    Shortly  after  his  accession  to  the  pon- 
tificate, Julius  II  called  Michael  Angelo  to  Rome,  and 
commissioned  him  to  make  the  pope^s  monument,  which 
was  to  be  erected  within  St.  Peter's.    Although  this 
work  was  never  completed  on  the  colossal  scale  on 
which  it  had  been  designed,  and  was  ultimately  erected 
in  the  Church  of  St.  Pietro  ad  Vincolo,  it  is  a  naag^nifi- 
cent  composition,  and  is  memorable  for  baviog  given 
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oocaaon  to  the  reoonstrnction  of  St  Peter's  on  its  pres- 
ent sublime  plan,  in  order  the  better  to  adapt  it  to  the 
colossal  dimensions  of  the  proposed  monument.  In  1606 
Michael  Angelo,  incensed  by  the  indifference  of  the 
pontiff  towards  him,  quitted  Rome ;  but  afler  a  short 
time  the  repeated  and  ui^gent  entreaties  of  Julius  led 
him  to  retum,  and  at  the  pope*s  request  he  now  paint- 
ed with  his  own  hand  the  oeUing  of  the  Sistine  Chapel, 
and,  although  unwillingly,  he  b%an  in  1608,  and  com- 
pleted within  less  than  two  years  his  colossal  task, 
which  proved  one  of  the  most  marvellous  of  his  works* 
The  subjects  of  these  cartoons  are  taken  from  the  book 
of  Genesis,  but  between  these  and  the  representations 
of  the  persons  of  the  Saviour's  genealogy  are  colossal 
figures  of  prophets  and  sibyk. 

Julius  II  died  in  1513,  and  was  succeeded  by  Leo  X, 
who,  together  with  successive  popes,  is  censured  for  il- 
liberal conduct  towards  Michael  Angelo.  Leo  ordered 
him  to  bculd  the  facade  of  the  Church  of  San  Lorenzo, 
at  Florenoe,  and  compelled  him,  against  his  will,  to 
spend  several  years  in  procuring  marble  for  that  purpose. 
^  It  is  a  mortifying  reflection,"  says  Duppa,  *Hhat  the 
talents  of  this  great  man  should  have  been  buried  and 
his  time  consumed,  during  the  whole  reign  of  Leo  X, 
in  little  else  than  in  raising  stone  out  of  a  quarry  and 
making  a  road  to  convey  it  to  the  sea"  (^Life  ofM.Ar^ 
gtlo).  Under  the  patronage  of  Clement  YII  (1528),  Mi- 
chael Angelo  devoted  himself  to  the  library  and  sacristy 
of  San  Lorenzo,  at  Florence,  and  in  1528  or  1529  he  spent 
his  time  at  Florence  in  the  erection  of  fortifications  to 
resist  the  attempts  of  the  expelled  Medici  to  recover 
possession.  He  also  fought  in  the  defence  of  that  city 
against  the  papal  troops.  On  the  surrender  of  Florence 
he  returned  to  Rome,  and  after  the  accession  of  pope 
Paol  III,  in  1534,  was  permitted  to  resume  the  mon- 
ument of  Julius  II,  which  he  completed  on  a  smaller 
scale  than  he  had  first  designed.  It  consists  of  seven 
statues,  one  of  which  represents  Moses,  and  was  placed 
in  the  Church  of  San  Pietro  ad  Yincolo.  This  statue 
of  Moses  is  called  one  of  his  masterpieces.  Another 
great  production  of  this  period  is  his  great  picture  of 
the  Lati  Jwdgmentj  painted  for  the  altar  of  the  Sistine 
ChapeL  Thb  colossal  fresco,  nearly  70  feet  in  height, 
which  was  completed  in  1541,  after  some  eight  years  of 
close  confinement,  was  regarded  by  contemporary  critics 
as  having  surpassed  all  his  other  works  for  the  unpar- 
alleled powers  of  invention  and  the  consummate  knowl- 
edge of  the  human  figure  which  it  displayed.  On  a 
comparison  with  Raphael  it  loses,  however,  much  of  its 
value,  for,  9A  has  been  truly  said,  "  one  wiU  seek  in  vain 
for  that  celestial  light  and  divine  inspiration  which  ap- 
pears in  the  Transfiguration.''  After  its  completion, 
3Iichael  Angelo  devoted  himself  to  the  perfecting  of  St. 
Peter's,  which  by  the  touch  of  his  genius  was  convert- 
ed from  a  mere  Saracenic  hall  into  the  most  superb 
model  of  a  Christian  churoK  He  refused  all  remunera- 
tion for  this  labor,  which  he  regarded  as  a  service  to  the 
glory  of  God.  He  never  married;  and  upon  his  death 
in  1563,  at  Rome,  his  remuns  were  removed  to  Florence, 
and  laid  within  the  Church  of  Santa  Croce.  His  piety, 
benevolence,  and  liberality  made  him  generally  beloved ; 
and  in  the  history  of  art  no  name  shines  with  a  more 
unsnlUed  lustre  than  that  of  Michael  Angelo.  **  He  was 
the  bright  luminaiy,"  says  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  ^  from 
whom  painting  has  borrowed  a  new  lustre,  under  whose 
hands  it  assumed  a  new  appearance  and  became  another 
and  superior  art,  and  from  whom  all  his  contemporaries 
and  sncoessors  have  derived  whatever  they  have  pos- 
sessed of  the  dignified  and  majestic**  {Diacourges  on 
Painting,  voL  ii).  Always  a  student,  always  dissatisfied 
with  what  he  had  done,  many  of  his  works  were  left  un- 
finished ;  but  his  (Vagments  have  educated  eminent  men. 
In  disposition  he  was  proud  and  passionate,  but  high- 
minded;  not  greedy  of  gold,  but  princely  in  his  gener- 
osity. His  mind  was  full  of  great  conceptions,  for  wh  ich 
he  was  ready  to  sacrifice  and  forego  physical  comforts. 
Of  his  merits  as  an  artist,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  Ra- 


phael thanked  God  that  he  was  bom  in  the  time  of 
Bfichael  Angelo  Buonarotti.  Comparing  him  with  Ra- 
phael, Quatremfere  de  Quincy  marks  Michael  Angelo  as 
**  the  greatest  of  draughtsmen."  "  In  painting,"  says 
Duppa,  **the  great  work  on  which  Michael  Angelo's 
fame  depends,  and,  taking  it  for  all  in  all,  the  greatest 
work  of  his  whole  life,  is  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel. 
. . .  His  sibyls  and  prophets  exhibit  with  variety  and 
energy  the  colossal  powers  of  his  mind. ...  In  his  great 
works,  his  superior  abilities  are  shown  in  the  sublmiity 
of  his  conceptions,  and  the  power  and  facility  with  which 
they  are  executed."  See  Condivi,  Vita  di  Michael  A  nffdo 
BuanaroiH  (Rome,  1558 ;  new  ed.  Pisa,  1828) ;  Yignali, 
VUa  di  Michael  A  ngelo  (1 758) ;  Richard  Duppa,  Life  of 
Michael  Angelo  (London,  1806) ;  Hauchecoroe,  Vie  de 
Michel-Ange  s  Quatrem^re  de  Quincy,  Vie  de  Michel- 
Ange  (1835);  J.  S.  Harford,  Life  of  Michael  Angelo 
(1856-7,2  vols.  8vo) ;  Hermann  Grimm,  Michael  Angela's 
Leben,  and  English  version  of  the  same  (London,  1865, 2 
vols.);  Yasari,  Lives  of  Painters  and  8culpi4}rs;  Lanzi, 
Storia  della  Pittura ;,  Winckelmann,  Neues  Mcder-Lex' 
ikon,  s.  V. ;  Nagler,  jdUutler-Lexikon,  s.  v. ;  Marie  Henri 
Bayle,  Histoire  de  la  Peinture  en  ItaUe;  Pater,  Studies 
in  the  History  of  the  Renaissance  (Lond.  and  N.  Y.,  Mac- 
millan  &  Co.,  1873,  8vo),  ch.  v,  contains  an  interesting 
essay  on  the  poetry  of  Michael  Angelo  ;  and  the  excellent 
article  in  Thomas,  Diet.  Biog,  s.  v.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Michael  ApOBtollua,  an  eminent  Greek  scholar, 
who  contributed  largely  to  the  revival  of  learning  in 
Italy,  flourished  in  the  15th  century.  He  was  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  Gemistus  Pletho,  and  an  adherent  of  the 
Platonic  philosophy,  two  circumstances  which,  together 
with  his  own  merits,  caused  him  to  be  well  received  by 
cardinal  Bessarion  in  Italy,  where  he  settled  about 
1440.  Later  in  life  Michiiel  retired  to  Candia,  where 
he  got  a  livelihood  by  teaching  children  and  copy- 
ing manuscripts.  There  he  died,  some  time  after  1457, 
for  in  that  year  he  wrote  a  panegyric  on  the  emperor 
Frederick  III.  Hb  principiU  works  are,  a  defence  of 
Plato  against  Theodore  Gaza,  extant  in  MS.  in  the  Vi- 
enna library : — Menexentu,  a  dialogue  on  the  Holy  Trin- 
ity, investigating  whether  the  Mohammedans  and  Jews 
are  right  in  believing  a  Mono-Deus;  or  the  Christians, 
in  believing  a  Deus  Trin-unus;  es^tant  in  MS.,  ibid. : — 
Oratio  consultoria  ad  Socerum  sSbi  iraseendum  cum  ad 
seeundas  transiret  nuptias,  extant  in  the  Bodleian: — 
Appellaiio  ad  ConstcmOnum  PaUeologum  ultitnm  Impe^ 
ratorum: — Oratio  ad  loannem  Argyropulwn: — Epis- 
tola  XLV;  these  letters  are  extremely  important  for 
the  history  of  the  writer's  time,  as  Larobecius  asserts, 
who  perused  all  or  most  of  them,  and  it  is  to  be  regret- 
ted that  none  of  them  are  printed.  The  first  is  ad- 
dressed to  Gemistus,  the  others  to  Manuel  Chrysolaras, 
Chalcocondylas,  Argjrropolus,  Bessarion,  and  other  cele- 
brated men  of  the  time.  They  are  extant  in  MS.  in  the 
Bodleian ;  some  of  them  are  also  to  be  found  in  the 
Vatican  and  at  Munich : — Oratio  Panegyrica  ad  Frede- 
ricum  TIT,  written  about  or  perhaps  in  1457 ;  it  was  pub- 
lished in  Greek  and  Latin  by  Freherus  in  the  second 
voL  of  his  Rerum  German,  Script : — Oratio  Punebris  in 
Laudem  Bessarionis,  does  credit  to  the  heart  of  Michael, 
for  it  seems  that  the  cardinal  had  not  behaved  very 
generously  towards  the  poor  scholar.  Still  it  is  very 
questionable  whether  our  Michael  is  the  author  of  it; 
Bessarion  died  in  1472,  and  as  Michael,  previously  to 
leaving  Constantinople,  in  or  before  1440,  had  enjoyed, 
during  many  years,  the  friendship  of  Gremistus,  whose 
name  became  conspicuous  in  the  very  beginning  of 
the  15th  century,  and  who  was  a  very  old  man  in  1441, 
he  must  have  attained  a  very  great  age  if  he  survived 
Bessarion: — Disceptatio  adversus  eos  qui  Oocidentales 
OrietUal&us  superiores  esse  contsnddkaU,  extant  in  MS. 
in  the  Bodleian : — De  Figuris  Grammatids,  which  Leo 
Allatius  esteemed  so  highly  that  he  intended  to  publish 
'if,  but  was  unfortunately  prevented: — An  Etymological 
Dictionary;  doubtful  whether  still  extant;  a  work  of 
great  importance : — 'Ia>Wa,  Violets,  a  pleasing  title  giv- 
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en  to  a  collection  of  sentences  of  celebrated  persons. 
Arsenius,  of  Malvasio,  made  an  extract  of  it  (Avo^i' 
yfiara  [Rome,8To]),  which  he  dedicated  to  pope  Leo  X, 
who  reigned  from  1518  to  152*2 : — ^vvayiayrj  Uapoifuwv, 
containing  2027  Greek  proverbs,  a  very  remarkable  lit^ 
tie  work,  which  soon  attracted  the  notice  of  the  lovers 
of  Greek  literature;  it  was  dedicated  by  the  author  to 
Casparus  Uxama,  or  Osmi,  a  Spanish  prelate,  whom 
Micliael  met  at  Rome.  Editions:  the  Greek  text  by 
Hervagius  (Basle,  1558,  8vo);  the  text,  with  a  Latin 
version  and  valuable  notes,  by  P.  Pantinus  and  A.  Scholl, 
(Leyd.  1619,  4to) ;  also  cum  Clavi  Homerica,  by  George 
Perkins.  See  Cave,  Hist,  Lit,  ad  an.  1440;  Fabricius, 
BibL  Grac  xi,  189 ;  Smith,  Diet.  Greek  and  Rom.  Biog. 
and  MythoL  s.  v.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Michael  BalsSmon,  a  noted  Eastern  ecclesiastic, 
flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the  15th  century.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  been  a  native  of  Ck)nstantinople,  where 
he  always  lived.  He  was  one  of  the  Greek  deputies 
sent  in  1438  to  the  Council  of  Florence,  discovered  the 
secret  intrigues  of  the  Latins,  and  prognosticated  the 
ultimate  fate  of  the  union  of  the  two  churches,  to  which 
he  subscribed  reluctantly.  He  wrote  and  addressed  to  the 
emperor  Joannes  Paheologus  Anaphora  Cleri  Constanti" 
nopolUani,  of  which  Leo  AUatius  gives  a  few  fragments 
in  his  work  De  Consensu  uiriusque  Ecdesue.  See  Cave, 
Hist.  Lit,  ad  an.  1440 ;  Fabricius,  Bibl,  Graca,  x,  378,  note. 

Miohael  Bradacius,  the  first  Moravian  bishop, 
flourished  originally  as  a  Hussite  priest  at  Zamberg,  in 
the  eastern  part  of  Bohemia,  about  the  middle  of  the 
15th  century.  In  1467,  when  the  Moravian  Brethren 
(q.  V.)  separated  from  the  National  Church,  and  insti- 
tuted a  ministry  of  their  ovm,  Michael,  who  had  in  the 
mean  time  joined  the  Moravian  Brethren,  was  sent,  to- 
gether with  two  other  priests,  to  a  Waldenaan  colony 
on  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia  and  Austria,  in  order  to  se- 
cure the  episcopacy.  These  Waldenses  were  on  friend- 
ly terms  with  the  Calixtines,  and  openly  fraternized 
with  them  at  the  mass.  John  Rokyzan,  the  Calixtine 
leader,  who  had  ambitious  projects  with  regard  to  the 
archiepisoopal  chair  at  Prague,  which  had  long  been  va- 
cant, hoped  to  win  the  support  of  the  Waldenses.  Hence, 
when  their  ministry  had  become  extinct,  he  induced 
bishop  Philibert,  who  had  come  to  Prague  as  a  delegate 
of  the  Council  of  Basle,  to  ordain  two  members  of  the 
Waldensian  colony,  Frederick  Nemez  and  John  Wlach, 
as  priests,  on  the  14th  of  September,  1488.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  the  following  year  (1484)-~when  the  Taborites 
bad  been  defeated  by  the  Calixtines ;  when  the  utmost 
confusion  prevailed  throughout  Bohemia  in  Church  and 
State ;  when  an  open  feud  was  raging  between  the  coun- 
cil and  the  pope ;  when,  however,  the  former  did  every- 
thing in  its  power  to  conciliate  the  Bohemians — these 
two  Waldensian  priests  were  consecrated  bishops  at 
Basle  by  bishops  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  This 
act  was  meant  as  an  example  and  encouragement  for 
the  Bohemians,  that  they  might  be  the  more  ready  to 
accept  the  compactata  of  the  counciL  Nemez  and  Wlach 
consecrated  other  bishops,  of  whom  two  were  living  in 
1467,  the  name  of  the  senior  being  Stephen.  He  and 
his  associate  consecrated  Michael  Bradacius  and  his  two 
compani<Mia,  who  thus  became  the  first  bishops  of  the 
Bohemian  Brethren.  A  Church  council  was  organized, 
of  which  Michael  Bradacius  was  constituted  the  presi- 
dent. After  a  time  he  resigned  the  presidency  in  favor 
of  Matthias  of  Kunwalde  (q.  v.),  but  remained  in  the 
counciL  He  died  at  Reichenau  in  1501.  Zezschwitz, 
in  his  article  Lukas  v,  Prag,  in  Herzog's  JReal-EncykL 
voL  XX,  calls  in  question  the  authenticity  of  the  above 
narrative,  bat  fails  to  make  good  his  doubts.  He  is 
misled  by  preconceived  notions  against  the  Moravian 
episcopacy,  as  his  article  plainly  shows.  The  transfer 
of  the  Waldensian  episcopate  to  the  Brethren  is  estab- 
lished by  a  number  of  documents,  whose  dates  range 
from  1476  to  1600,  in  the  "Lissa  Folios," -at  Hermhut 
(see  Moravian  Brbthbkn,  the  Anciknt)  ;  by  the  of- 


ficial report  (1478)  of  Wenzel  Koranda,  the  admintstn- 
tor  of  the  Utraquist  Consistory  at  Prague  (Palacky's 
Gesckickte  v,  Bdhmen,  i,  191, 192)  ;  and  by  the  earliest 
histories  of  Blahoslaw,  Lasitius,  Kegenvolscius,  and  Co- 
menius;  while  the  origin  of  the  Waldensian  episcopa- 
cy is  set  forth  in  the  official  answen  with  which  the 
Brethren  met  the  attacks  of  the  learned  Jesuit,  Wenzel 
Sturm,  in  the  reign  of  Maximilian  IL  These  answers 
were  written  by  the  assLstant  bishop  Jaffet,  and  are  pre- 
served in  the  archives  at  Hermhut.     The  raliditv 

• 

of  the  episcopate  of  the  Brethren  was  not  doubted  either 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  or  by  the  National  Church,  and 
the  fact  that  they  had  secredy  secured  it  from  the  Wal- 
denses brought  about  a  severe  persecution  immediately 
after  the  truth  became  known  (1468).  Compare  Ben- 
ham's  Origin  and  Episcopate  of  (he  Boh,  Brttk.  (Lond. 
1867) ;  Schweinitz's  Moravian  Episcopate  (Bethlehem, 
1865);  Fa\ackfaGeschiehiev.Bdhmen,yu,49i;  Ginde- 
ly*s  Geschichie  d.B,B.i,S7;  Czerwenka's  PersehttionS' 
biUihlein  (GUtersloh,  1869),  c  xx,  n.  81 ;  Crogisr's  Gesck, 
d.  Alien  BrOderkirche  (Gnadan,  1865),  voL  I    (E.  de  S.) 

Miohael  Cerularins,  a  noted  Eastern  ecclesiastic, 
flourished  as  patriarch  of  Constantinople  near  the  mid- 
dle of  the  1 1th  century.  He  gained  great  notoriety  main- 
ly by  his  violent  attacks  upon  the  Lat|n  Church.    He 
caused  so  much  scandal  that  pope  Leo  IX  sent  cardinals 
Humbert  and  Frederick,  with  Peter,  archbishop  of  Amalfi, 
to  Constantinople  in  order  to  persuade  Cendarius  to  a 
more  moderate  conduct    Their  efforts  were  not  onlv 
unsuccessful,  but  they  were  treated  with  such  abuse  that 
Humbert  excommunicated  the  virulent  patriarch.   Ce- 
rularius  in  his  turn  excommunicated  the  three  legates, 
and  he  caused  the  name  of  pope  Leo  IX  to  be  erased 
from  the  diptychs.    In  1057  he  prevailed  upon  the  em- 
peror Michael  Stratioticus  to  yield  to  hb  successful  rival, 
Isaac  Comnenus,  whose  interest  he  took  care  of  for  some 
time.     Differences,  however,  soon  broke  out  between 
them;  and  when  he  was  once  quarrelling  with  Isaac 
about  the  respective  authority  of  the  Church  and  the 
State,  he  impudently  cried  out,  ^  I  have  given  you  the 
crown,  and  I  know  how  to  take  It  from  you  again.*^ 
Banishment  was  his  due  reward,  and  Isaac  was  about  to 
remove  him  from  his  see  when  death  removed  him  from 
the  earth  (1058).   Cerularius  wrote :  Decisio  Synodica 
de  Nuptiis  m  Septimo  Gradu: — Xh  Matrimonio  pro^ 
hibito  (the  former  printed,  Greek  and  Latin,  in  the  third 
book,  and  fragments  of  the  latter  in  the  fourth  book  of 
Leunclavius,  Jus  GrtBCo-Roman.)  i — EpistoUe  II  ad  Pe^ 
trum  Aniiochenum  (Greek  and  Latin,  in  the  second  vol. 
of  Cotelerius,  Ecdes,  Grose  Monument.) : — De  Sactrdo- 
tis  Uxore  A  duUerio  pollutu  (in  Cotelerius,  Patres  Apos^ 
toL) : — 2rifuii»ffia,  s.  Edictum  Synodale  adversus  Latinos 
de  Pittaciaf  seu  De  Excommunicatione  a  Latinis  Legatis 
in  ipsum  ah  ipso  in  Legatos  v^rata,  anno  1054,  die  sep- 
timo Junii /actum  (Graeoe  et  Latine,  in  Leo  AUatius,  ife 
Libr,  Eccks,  Greeds)  :-~HomUia  (ed.  Gnece  et  Latine, 
by  Montfaucon,  under  the  title  Epistola  Synodi  yica- 
ancB  ad  Samiam  AlexandruB  Ecdesiam  [Paris,  1715, 
foL]).    There  are,  farther,  extant  in  MS.  fragments  of 
several  letters,  as  Contra  RebeUes  Abbates,  Contra  jlr- 
memos,  De  Ilondddio  facto  in  Ecdesia,  DeEptsooporum 
Judidis,  etc     See  Cave,  Hist  £»f.  ad  an.  1048 ;  Fabri- 
cius, BU)L  Grac,  xi,  195, 196. 

Miohael  Olyoas,  a  noted  ecclesiastical  hiatorian 
of  the  Greek  Church  of  the  12th  century  (some  place 
him  as  late  as  the  15th),  was  a  native  of  Sicily,  and 
flourished  about  A.D.  1120.  His  most  important  pro- 
duction, the  Annates  Qfiadr^HMrtUif  is  a  work  not  only 
historical,  but  also  philosophical  and  theological.     Put 

I  describes  the  creation  of  the  world  in  six  days;  Fart 

II  extends  from  the  creation  to  the  birth  of  Christ ;  Pan 
HI  to  Constantine  the  Great;  and  Part  IV  to  the  death 
of  Alexius  Comnenus,  A.D.  1118.  It  was  published  in 
Gr.  and  LaL,  with  notes,  by  Labbe  (Paris,  1660,  foL). 
Glycas  also  wrote  DisputatUmadm  II,  and  likewise 
many  epistles,  of  which  fragments  are  preserved. 
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Michael  Mon&ohtis,  a  theologian  of  the  Church 
of  the  East,  flourished  as  presbyter  at  Ck>nBtaotinople 
probably  towards  the  close  of  the  9th  centur>'.  He  is 
noted  as  the  author  of  Encomium  IgnatH  Patriarcha 
(who  died  in  877),  edited,  Greek  and  Latin,  in  a  very 
mutilated  form,  by  Raderus  in  his  Acta  ConcUU  (Ingol- 
stadt,  1604, 4to),  also  in  the  eighth  voL  of  the  ConeiUa : 
— Encomium  in  AftgeUcorvm  Ordinum  DuctcreSf  Mi' 
cheelem  et  Gabridem : — Enoomiwn  in  gloriontm  Ckriaii 
Aposiohtm  PkH^ppum: — Perhaps  Viia  et  Miraeula  S'ii 
Xieoiai: — Vita  Theodori  StUfHta,  of  which  Baronius 
t^ves  some  fragments  in  his  Amtales  ad  an.  795  and  826. 
The  complete  text,  with  a  Latin  translation,  was  pub- 
lished by  Jacobus  de  la  Baune,  in  the  fifth  voL  of  Opera 
SirmomH  (Paris,  1696,  foL).  The  life  of  Theodore  Stu- 
dita,  as  well  as  one  or  two  of  the  other  productions,  was 
perhaps  written  by  another  Michael  Monachus,  a  con- 
temporary and  survivor  of  Studita,  who  died  as  early  as 
826b  The  author  of  this  life  was  a  very  incompetent 
writer.  Cave,  HisL  Lit.  ad  an.  876 ;  Fabricius,  BtUioth, 
GreeciXj  505. 

Michael  Psellus,  Jr.,  a  noted  Greek  philosopher 
and  teacher,  flourished  at  Constantinople  from  1020  to 
1105,  as  teacher  of  theology  and  philosophy.  He  is  no- 
ted as  the  writer  of  AidaoKoXia  iravroSain)  in  Fabri- 
ciua,  BMioth,  Graca  (voL  x): — ITcpi  iwafituiv  r^c 
\l/vx>K9  «<iited  by  Tarin  (Par.  1618  sq.) :— a  Paraphrase 
of  .Vristotle's  IIcpc  ipfttviiag  (Yen.  15C3) : — Synopsis  of 
Aristotle's  Organon^  edited  by  Ehlinger  (Augsb.  1597) : 
— Commentary  on  Aristotle's  Natural  Philosophy,  in 
Lat.  by  Camotius  (Yen.  1554)  i—Uepi  rwv  vkvrt  ^iovSiv 
of  Porphyrins  (Basle,  1542) : — ITfpi  ivtpyiiaQ  daifiovufv, 
edited  by  Gaulinenns  (Paris,  1615).  See  Leo  Allatius, 
De  Ptellit  eorurnqme  teriptia  (Rome,  1634) ;  Ueberweg, 
HiML  Pkilos.  i,  404;  Enfield,  ffitt,  Philot.  p.  474. 

Michael  Bootua,  a  learned  author  of  the  ISth 
century,  was  bom  at  Durham,  England ;  or,  as  some  as- 
sert, at  Balweary,  Scotland.  He  attended  lectures  at 
Oxford,  and  afterwards  at  Paris,  and  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  mathematics  and  Oriental  languages.  Em- 
peror Frederick  II,  who  reigned  at  that  time  in  Germany, 
was  the  most  prominent  protector  of  art  and  sciences, 
and  Michael  went  to  his  court,  studying  medicine  and 
chemistr}'.  After  a  stay  of  several  years  in  Germany, 
be  retomed  to  England,  where  he  became  a  great  fa- 
vorite of  king  Edward  II.  He  died  in  1291,  at  a  very 
advanced  age.  Michael  Scotus  was  celebrated  on  ac- 
count of  his  knowledge  in  secret  arts  and  magic  (comp. 
Dante,  fnfemo,  xx,  115-118).  It  is  said  that  his  books 
oa  magic  were  buried  with  him.  He  was  also  actively 
engaged  in  the  translation  of  Aristotle,  which  was  made 
by  command  of  emperor  Frederick  II,  and  was  afterwards 
printed  at  Yenice  in  1496:  A  ristolelis  opera  Latine  versa, 
partim  e  Grttcoy  partim  e  A  rabico,  per  viros  lectos  et  in 
vtrhuque  lingua  prokUione  peritos,  jussu  imperatoris 
Fridiriei  IL  He  probably  translated  the  natural  phi- 
losophy of  Aristotle  from  the  Arabic  version  of  Avioen- 
na.  Michael  is  the  author  of  De  secretis  natura,  tive  de 
proereatione  homims  et  physiognomia,  and  of  the 
QfuesHo  euriosa  de  nalura  solis  et  lunce^  i.  e.  of  gold 
and  silver.  He  has  also  been  considered  the  author  of 
Jlensaphilosophica  seu  enchiridion,  in  quo  de  qucsstionibus 
mensaUbus  et  corns  acjucundis  hominum  oongressdnis 
agiittr,  which  has  been  printed  several  times.  This 
latter  work,  however,  has  been  attributed,  by  some  at 
least,  to  Theobald  Anguilbertus,  a  learned  Irishman, 
who  lived  about  the  year  1500  as  doctor  of  medicine  and 
philosophy  at  Paris.  See  Tennemann,  Manual  Hist, 
PkUos,  p.  223 ;  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchcn-Lexikon,  s.  v. 
CB.&B.) 

BCichael  Vm,  sonuuned  PALiBOLOOUS  (6  Ila- 
Xau\oyo^}f  emperor  of  Nicna,  and  afterwards  of  Con- 
stantinople from  A.D.  1260  to  1282,  the  restorer  of  the 
Greek  empire,  and  the  laborer  for  the  *^  unity  of  the 
Charch,"  was  bom  of  noble  parentage  in  1234.  At  an 
early  age  be  rose  to  eminence,  which  he  owed  more  to 


his  uncommon  talents  than  to  his  illustrious  birth.  He 
was  in  great  favor  with  the  emperor  Theodore  (II)  Las- 
caris.  This  sovereign  died  in  August,  1259,  leaving  a 
son,  John  III,  who  was  only  nine  years  old,  and  over 
whom  he  had  placed  the  patriarch  Arsenius,  and  the 
magnus  domesticus  Muzalon,  as  guardians.  Michael, 
the  friend  of  the  soldiers,  was  determined  to  secure  for 
himself  the  place  of  Muzalon,  who  was  despatched  by 
the  imperial  guard,  and  Michael  PalsBologus,  whom 
Theodore  shortly  before  his  decease  had  appointed  mag- 
nus dux,  was  chosen  as  guardian  instead,  and  soon  after- 
wards received  or  gave  himself  the  title  and  power  of 
despot.  Next  he  made  himself  master  of  the  imperial 
treasury,  bribed  or  gained  the  Yarangian  guard  and  the 
clergy,  and  secured  his  proclamation  as  emperor  at 
Magnesia.  Michael  and  the  boy  John  were  crowned 
U^ether  at  Nicsea,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1260.  While 
the  event  was  hailed  with  satisfaction  at  home,  it  failed 
to  secure  friends  abroad.  The  Latins,  especially,  were 
dissatisfied ;  assumed  a  haughty  tone  towards  Michael, 
and  demanded  the  cession  of  those  parts  of  Thrace  and 
Macedonia  which  belonged  to  Nicaea,  as  a  condition  of 
acknowledging  him  as  emperor.  But  Michael  treated 
the  Latin  ambassadors  with  ridicule,  and,  in  answer,  took 
prompt  measures  for  driving  the  Latins  out  of  Constan- 
tinople; and,  before  the  end  of  the  year  1260,  Baldwin 
II  was  shut  up  within  his  capital.  Michael,  however, 
was  not  strong  enough  to  reduce  the  city,  and  was 
obliged  to  convert  the  siege  into  a  blockade ;  until  one 
day,  one  Curtrizacus,  the  commander  of  a  body  of  volun- 
teer auxiliaries,  was  informed  of  the  existence  of  a  sub- 
terranean passage  leading  from  a  place  outside  the  walls 
into  the  cellar  of  a  house  within  them,  and  which  seemed 
not  to  be  generally  kno^vn.  Upon  the  strength  of  this 
information,  a  plain  was  formed  for  the  surprise  of  the 
garrison  by  means  of  the  passage,  and,  after  concerting 
measures  with  the  commander-in-chief,  he  ventured 
with  fifty  men  through  the  passage  into  the  city.  His 
plan  succeeded  completely.  No  sooner  was  he  within 
than  he  took  possesion  of  the  nearest  gate,  disarmed 
the  post,  opened  it,  and  the  main  body  of  the  Greeks 
rushed  in.  The  stratagem  was  execnted  in  the  dead  of 
night.  The  inhabitants,  roused  from  their  slumber,  soon 
learned  the  cause  of  the  noise,  and  kept  quiet  within 
their  houses,  or  joined  their  daring  countrymen.  The 
Latins,  dispersed  in  various  quarters,  were  seized  with  a 
panic,  and  fled  in  all  directions,  while  the  emperor  Bald- 
win had  scarcely  time  to  leave  his  palace  and  escape  on 
board  of  a  Yenetian  galley,  which  carried  him  immedi- 
ately to  Italy.  On  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  July, 
1261,  Constantinople  was  in  the  undisputed  possession 
of  the  Greeks,  after  it  had  borne  the  yoke  of  the  Latins 
during  fifty-seven  years,  three  months,  and  thirteen 
days. 

Michael,  informed  of  the  success  of  his  arms,  lost  no 
time  in  repairing  to  Constantinople;  and  on  the  14th 
of  August  held  his  triumphal  entrance,  saluted  by  the 
people  with  demonstrations  of  the  sincerest  joy.  Con- 
stantinople, however,  was  no  more  what  it  had  been. 
During  the  reign  of  the  Latins  plunder,  rapine,  and  dev- 
astation had  spoUed  it  of  its  former  splendor;  trade  had 
deserted  its  harbor,  and  thousands  of  opulent  families 
had  abandoned  the  palaces  or  mansions  of  their  forefa- 
thers in  order  to  avoid  contact  with  the  hated  foreign- 
ers. To  restore,  repeople,  and  readom  Constantinople 
was  now  Michael^s  principal  task ;  and,  in  order  to  ac- 
complish his  purpose  the  better,  he  confirmed  the  exten- 
sive privileges  which  the  Yenetian,  the  Genoese,  and 
the  IHsan  merchants  had  received  from  the  Latin  emper- 
ors. Although  the  Nicnan  emperors  considered  them- 
selves the  legitimate  successors  of  Constantine  the  Great, 
the  possession  of  Constantinople  was  an  event  of  such 
magnitude  as  to  suggest  to  Michael  the  idea  of  a  new 
coronation,  which  was  accordingly  solemnized  in  the  ca- 
thedral of  St  Sophia.  But  Michael  was  crowned  alone, 
without  John — an  evil  omen  for  the  friends  of  the  young 
emperor,  whose  fears  were  but  too  soon  realized,  for  on 
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Christmas-day  of  the  same  year,  1261 ,  John  was  deprived 
of  sight  and  sent  into  exile  to  a  distant  fortress.  This 
hateful  crime  caused  a  general  indignation  among  the 
people,  and  might  have  proved  the  ruin  of  Michael  had 
he  been  a  man  of  a  less  enei^tic  turn  of  mind.  The 
patriarch  Arsenius,  coguardian  to  John,  was  Irreooncila- 
ble ;  he  fearlessly  pronounced  excommunication  upon  the 
imperial  criminal  and  3'eaTS  of  trouble  and  commotion 
elapsed  before  Michael  was  readmitted  into  the  commu- 
nion of  the  faithful  by  the  second  successor  of  Arsenius, 
the  patriarch  Joseph. 

The  loss  of  Constantinople  pope  Urban  IV  regarded 
as  robbing  him  of  the  hope  of  effecting  a  union  between 
the  Latin  and  the  Greek  churches,  and  he  therefore 
urged  the  European  princes  to  undertake  a  crusade 
against  the  Greek  schismatics;  but  Michael  avoided  the 
danger  by  promising  the  pope  to  do  his  utmost  in  order 
to  effect  himself  a  mediation  between  the  belligerents, 
and,  as  both  the  parties  were  tired  of  bloodshed,  peace 
was  soon  restored  (1263).  In  1265  Arsenius  was  de- 
posed, because  he  would  not  revoke  the  excommunica- 
tion he  had  pronounced  against  the  emperor;  where- 
upon the  prdate's  adherents,  the  Aisenites,  caused  a 
schism  which  lasted  till  1812.  See  Arsexius.  In  this 
skilful  manner  he  also  avoided  troubles  which  threat- 
ened him  in  1269,  when  Charles,  king  of  Sicily,  took  up 
arms  on  pretence  of  restoring  the  fugitive  Baldwin  to 
the  throne,  and  forthwith  marching  upon  Constantino- 
ple, placed  the  capital  in  jeopardy.  Michael,  afraid  that 
these  hostilities  were  only  the  forerunners  of  a  general 
crusade  of  all  the  Latin  princes  against  him,  made  prompt 
proposals  for  a  union  of  the  Greek  Church  with  that  of 
Kome.  The  learned  Yeccus,  accompanied  by  several  of 
the  most  distinguished  among  the  Greek  clergy,  were 
sent  to  the  council  which  was  called  to  assemble  at 
Lyons  in  1274;  and  there  the  union  was  eiSected  by  the 
Greeks  giving  way  in  the  much  disputed  doctrine  of 
the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  submitting  to  the 
supremacy  of  the  pope.  See  Lyons,  II.  The  union, 
however,  was  desired  only  by  a  minority  of  the  Greeks, 
and  the  orthodox  majority  accordingly  did  their  utmost 
to  prevent  the  measure  from  being  carried  out  Mi- 
chael, in  his  turn,  supported  his  policy  with  force.  The 
patriarch  Joseph  was  deposed,  and  Yeccus  appointed  in 
his  stead ;  cruel  punishment  was  inflicted  upon  all  those 
who  opposed  the  union ;  and  Greece  was  shaken  by  a 
religious  commotion  which  forms  a  remarkable  event  in 
the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  East.  As  space  forbids 
us  to  dwell  here  longer  upon  these  importaAt  transac- 
tions, we  can  only  remark  that  the  union  was  never 
effectually  carried  out,  and  was  entirely  abandoned 
upon  the  death  of  Michael.  See  Filioqub;  Greek 
Church. 

The  manifest  duplicity  and  the  cruelty  with  which 
the  emperor  behaved  finally  made  him  odious  to  his 
own  subjects  and  contemptible  to  his  Latin  friends,  and 
the  latter  part  of  his  reign  was  an  uninterrupted  series  of 
domestic  troubles  and  foreign  wars.  His  dearly-bought 
friendship  with  the  Latin,  and  especially  the  Italian 
powers,  was  brought  to  a  very  speedy  end.  Upon  the 
decease  of  the  ex-emperor  Baldwin,  his  son  Philip  as^ 
sumed  the  imperial  title,  and  formed  an  aUianoe  between 
pope  Martin  IV,  Charl^  of  Anjou,  king  of  Sicily,  and 
the  Venetians,  with  a  view  of  reconquering  Constanti- 
nople and  dividing  the  Greek  empire.  But  the  invaders 
failed,  and  Michael,  not  satisfied  with  the  glory  of  his 
arms  and  the  material  benefit  he  derived  from  his  vic- 
tory, resolved  to  take  terrible  revenge :  he  paid  twenty 
thousand  ounces  of  gold  towards  equipping  a  Catalan 
fleet,  with  which  king  Peter  of  Aragon  was  to  attack 
Sicily ;  and  the  "  Sicilian  Vespers,"  in  which  eight  thou- 
sand Frenchmen  were  massacred,  and  in  consequence  of 
which  Sicily  was  wrested  from  Charles  of  Anjou  and 
united  with  Aragon,  were  in  some  degree  the  work  of 
MichaeVs  fury.  In  the  autumn  of  1282  he  fell  ill,  and 
died  Dec.  11, 1282,  leaving  the  renown  of  a  successful 
but  treacherous  tjnrant.    See  Nioeph.  Gregor.  lib.  iv-v ; 
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Michaelensi,  Jean,  a  Swiss  tlieologian  of  the  12t1i 
century,  the  date  of  whose  birth  and  death  are  unknown, 
figured  as  a  bishop  of  Lausanne  in  1166.  We  know  so 
little  of  his  life  that  we  cannot  say  whether  this  same 
Michaelensi  was  the  one  that  assisted  at  the  Council  of 
Troyes  in  1128,  and  who  was  commissioned  to  draw  up 
a  body  of  rules  for  the  Temple  order.  These  rules  have 
often  been  reprinted,  but  appeared  for  the  first  time  in 
the  Chronique  de  Citeaux,  by  Aubert  Lemire.  They 
have  also  been  attributed  to  Saint  Bernard,  but  with- 
out foundation.  See,  for  the  scanty  informarion  acces- 
sible, Fleury,  Bist,  EccUs,  liv.  67,  n.  55 ;  MabiUon,  Op, 
8,  Bemarde,  i,  571 ;  Hist.  Littir,  de  la  France,  xi,  66; 
Ruchat,  A  hrege  de  VHistoire  Eccles,  du  pags  de  Vaud, 
p.  75. 

MichaeliB  is  the  name  of  a  (German  family  distin- 
guished in  the  Protestant  theological  worid.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  most  eminent  members  of  this  family : 

1.  Christian  Benedikt  was  bom  at  Elrich,  in 
Hohnstein,  Jan.  26, 1680.    He  was  educated  at  Halle, 
and  in  1718  was  made  a  professor  extraordinary  of  phi- 
losophy, and  in  1781  ordinary  professor  of  theology  at 
his  alma  mater.    In  1788  he  was  transferred  to  the  de- 
partments of  Greek  and  Oriental  literature.    He  died 
Feb.  22, 1764.    He  was  not  a  veiy  prolific  writer,  but 
his  few  productions  display  unusual  talent  and  ripe 
scholarship.    He  was  a  thorough  master  of  the  Biblical 
languages,  particularly  the  Hebrew.  His  principal  works 
are,  1.  On  Hebrew  Grammar  and  Philology:  Dissertatio, 
qua  soloscismus  casuum  ab  Ebraismo  S,  Codicis  depelH- 
tur  (Halle,  1729) : — Dissert  qua  soladsmus  generis  a 
Sgnfaxi  S,  Codicis  Ehraici  ^peUitur  (Halle,  1739)  :— 
a  treatise  against  the  etymological  hypothesis,  defended 
by  Hermann  Hardt  and  others,  that  Hebrew  and  the 
cognate  tongues  were  derived  from  Greek  (Halle,  1726): 
— a  treatise  on  the  Hebrew  points,  in  which  he  took  the 
side  of  Capellus  (Halle,  1789) : — a  dissertation  on  Script- 
ure Paronomasia  (Halle,  1787) :— a  disputation  on  He^ 
brew  EUipses  (Halle,  1724).  2.  On  Biblical  ExegeMs  :  De 
Herha  Borith  (Halle,  1728)  :—De  Idtmaa  et  ejus  Anfiq, 
Historia  (Halle,  17da)  i  —  Philologemaia  Mediea   (in 
which  he  discusses  certain  points  of  the  ars  mediea  of 
the  Bible) : — Observationes  phUologictB  de  nomimbus  pro- 
priis  Ebiteis,  a  work  which  was  a  worthy  predecessor 
of  Simon's  Onomasticon  V,  T,: — Dissertatio  philologica 
de  antiquitatibus  ceconomicB  pairiarchaUs  (reprinted  in 
Ugolino,  Thesaur,  xxiv,  828).     In  the  year  1749  he 
published  Tractatus  criiicus  de  variis  lectiombus  X.  T, 
caute  coUigendis  et  dijndicandis,  an  elaborate  treatise  on 
the  various  readings  of  the  Greek  Testament,  exhibit- 
ing proofs  of  an  accurate  critical  judgment.    It  gives 
some  account  of  the  MSS.  known  in  his  day,  both  Greek 
and  Latin ;  of  the  ancient  versions,  and  of  the  patristic 
quotations.   We  must  not  omit  to  mention  his  co-opera- 
tion with  his  uncle,  Johann  HeinruA  Michaelis  (q.  v.X  in 
the  valuable  commentary  on  the  Hagiographa.     Our 
author  contributed  the  annotations  on  the  Proverb?, 
Lamentations,  and  DanieL    He  was  also  associated  with 
J.  H.  Michaelis  in  a  commentary  on  the  first  two  of  the 
greater  prophets.    Simultaneously  with  the  woik  of  the 
latter  on  Isaiah,  noticed  above,  appeared  C  B.  Mlcfaaie- 
lis's  treatise,  De  Jeremia  et  de  Vaticinio  ejus  (Halle,  1712). 
In  the  year  1786  he  published  a  short  work,  De  rati' 
cimo  A  mosipropheta.    See  Kitto,  Cgdop,  BibL  LiL  8.  v. ; 
Herzog,  Real-Encgldopddie,  s.  v.    (J.  H.  W.) 

2.  JoRANN  David,  one  of  the  ablest  of  Germany's 
theologians,  and  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bora  at  Halle 
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Feb.  27, 1717.    Alter  receiving  iiifttructioD  for  some  time 
fium  private  tutors,  Michaelis  spent  four  years  in  the 
Orphan  School  at  Halle,  where  his  attention  was  partic- 
ularly directed  to  languages  and  philosophy.    In  1788 
he  b^an  to  attend  the  lectures  at  the  university,  and  it 
was  here  that  he  obtained  fVoni  the  chancellor  Lttdwig*s 
lectures  oa  Gennan  history  the  foundation  of  that 
knowledge  of  general  law  and  of  the  constitution  of  so- 
ciety which  was  afterwards  displayed  in  his  Motauckes 
ReehL     (See  below.)     In  1740  he  visited  England, 
where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  several  eminent 
scholars  both  in  London  and  in  Oxford.     During  part 
of  bis  residence  in  England  he  preached  in  the  German 
chapel  at  St.  James's  Pahuse.   On  his  return  to  Germany, 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  history,  Oriental  Ian- 
gaages,  and  ffiblical  criticism.    Upon  the  death  of  the 
chancellor  Lndwig,  Michaelis  was  commissioned  to  ar- 
range and  catalogue  his  immense  library.    The  cata- 
logue was  published  in  1745,  and  is  considered  a  model 
for  such  works.  Michaelis  published  his  first  book  in  1789. 
It  was  a  Dittertatio  de  Punduorum  Hebr,  AtUiqiUtcUe, 
and  was  quite  ultra-orthodox,  written  in  the  Buxtorfian 
manner.    Bat  later  he  appears  to  have  joined  the  school 
of  Schultens,  if  we  may  Judge  by  the  Hebrew  Gram- 
mar he  published  in  1745.    The  pietistic  air  of  Halle 
finally  led  him  to  accept  the  proffered  position  at  Got- 
tingen,  and  he  removed  to  that  place  in  1746,  and  there 
he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life,  although  he  was  invited  by 
Frederick  the  Great  in  1768  to  return  to  Prussia.    To 
the  University  of  Gottingen  Michaelis  rendered  the 
most  important  services  as  professor  of  theology  and 
Oriental  literature  from  1745  to  1791 ;  as  secretary  and 
director  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Sciences,  from  1751  to 
1770,  when  he  left  it  on.  account  of  some  difl^rences  with 
the  members;  as  editor  of  the  journal  entitled  Geiehrte 
Anzeigm,  from  1758  to  1770;  and  as  librarian  and  di- 
rector of  the  philological  seminary,  which  would  have 
been  abandoned  after  the  death  of  Giesner  in  1761  if 
Michaelis  had  not  consented  to  direct  it  gratuitously. 

In  order  to  throw  new  light  upon  Biblical  science, 
Michaelis  planned  the  expedition  to  Arabia  and  India 
which  was  conducted  by  Carsten  Niebuhr.    The  first 
project  of  this  enterprise  was  submitted  in  the  year  1756 
to  banm  Yon  BemstorlT,  then  minister  of  Frederick  Y, 
king  of  Denmark.    The  course  of  the  travellers  was 
directed  nuunly  by  Michaelis,  who  drew  up  a  series  of 
qnestuMis  for  their  guidance.     These  questions  discuss 
the  most  interesting  points  of  Biblical  science— sacred 
geography,  Oriental  habits  and  customs,  natural  pro- 
ductions mentioned  in  the  Bible,  and  diseases  which 
Kill  affect  men  in  the  East  as  they  did  of  old.    **  The 
perspicuity,  and  precision,  and  learning  with  which  our 
aothor  proposes  the  questions,  and  the  information  in 
answer  to  them  obtained  by  Niebuhr  and  Forskal  (as 
embodied  in  the  Voj^age  em  Arabie  and  Descriplion  de 
fA  rabie  of  the  former,  and  in  the  Detcriptitmes  Anima- 
/»M,  etc,  of  the  latter),  strikingly  illustrate  the  sagac- 
ity of  Michaelis;  and  the  literary  results  of  the  expedi- 
tion, though  short  of  the  exaggerated  expectations  of 
the  time^  have,  in  the  shape  of  five  quarto  volumes,  been 
permanently  beneficial  to  Biblical  science.    In  1775 
Michaelis  was  made  a  knight  of  the  Polar  Star  by  the 
king  of  Sweden;  in  1786  he  was  appointed  an  Aulic 
Munsellor  of  Hanover,  and  in  1789  he  was  elected  a  Fel- 
low of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.    He  was  also  a 
■aember  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  Paris.    He  died 
Aug.  22, 1791. 

The  works  of  Michaelis  are  very  numerous;  the  fol- 
lowing are  some  of  the  most  important.  In  Oriental 
Hterature,  grammars  of  Hebrew,  Cbaldee,  Syriac,  and 
And>ic,  and  treatises  on  various  subjects  connected  with 
these  languages:  OriaiitaUache  und  ExegtHtche  Biblio- 
^  (a  valuable  periodical  commenced  by  Michaelis  in 
irri,  and  of  which  he  conducted  24  vols.)  i—Suppkmenta 
n  Lerioa  Rdrraica  (6  pts.  in  2  vols.  4to— useful,  not 
more  for  the  language  iUustrated,  than  for  the  informa- 
tion affmled  on  Biblical  geographr,  archieology,  and 
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natural  history.  In  philosophy :  an  essay  On  the  Influx 
ence  qfOpmiont  on  Language  ^  cmd  of  Language  on  Opii^ 
ions,  which  obtained  a  prize  from  the  Prussian  Academy 
of  Sciences  in  1759;  a  treatise  on  moral  philosophy y  and 
other  works.  In  history,  geography,  and  chronology: 
SptcUegium  Geographia  JMrceorum  exterte  poet  Bo- 
chartum  (Gdtting.  1769, 1780) ;  other  treatises  on  geog- 
raphy and  chronology;  several  separate  dissertations  on 
the  laws  and  antiquities  of  the  Jews,  the  substance  of 
most  of  which  b  embodied  in  his  Moeaischee  Recht,  in 
6  vols.  1770-75 ;  a  second  edition  of  the  first  5  vols,  of 
this  work  was  published  in  the  years  1775-80.  This 
work,  which  is  considered  the  masterpiece  of  Michaelis, 
was  translated  into  English  by  Dr.  Alexander  Smith, 
under  the  title  of  CommaUariee  on  the  Laws  of  Moeee 
(1814,  4  vols.  8vo).  <*  The  great  object  of  Michaelis  in 
this  work  is  to  investigate  and  illustrate  the  philosophy 
of  the  Mosaic  laws,  to  show  their  wonderful  adaptation 
in  every  respect  to  the  very  peculiar  circumstances  in 
which  the  people  to  whom  they  were  given  had  been 
placed  by  Providence ;  and,  while  he  takes  every  oppor- 
tunity of  estabUshing  the  claims  of  Moses  to  the  char- 
acter of  an  ambassador  from  heaven,  to  inculcate  upon 
human  legislators  the  important  lesson  of  studying  those 
particulars  respecting  the  nature  and  political  situation, 
the  ideas  and  prejudices,  the  manners  and  customs  of 
their  countrymen,  by  attention  to  which  alone  they  can 
ever  hope  to  make  them  virtuous,  prosperous,  and  hap- 
py" (Dr.  Smith's  Preface,  p.  xvii).  In  Biblical  criti- 
cism, Michaelis's  Tntroduelion  to  the  New  Teetament  is 
well  known  in  England  by  the  translation  of  the  late 
bishop  Marsh ;  he  also  published  part  of  an  Introduction 
to  the  Old  Teetament;  a  TranHoHon  of  the  Bible,  toith 
Notesjfor  the  Unlearned ;  a  monograph  on  the  three 
chief  Messianic  psalms  (viz.  x,  xl,  ex),  in  which  he 
ably  defended  their  prophetic  character  (comp.  cardinal 
Wiseman,  LectureSj  p.  878) ;  a  commentary  on  the  Book 
ofAfaccabeee  (1778);  on  Ecdeeiastee  (1762).  He  also 
wrote  an  able  vindication  of  the  sacred  narrative  on  the 
Burial  and  Resurrection  of  Christ  according  to  the  Four 
Evangelists  (HaHe,  1783;  English  transL  1827);  and 
published  learned  notes  on  an  edition  of  bishop  I»wth*8 
Sacra  Poesis  ffebrceorum  (reprinted  in  the  Oxford  edi- 
tion, with  further  annotations  by  E.  F.  C.  RosenmllUer, 
1821). 

Johann  David  Michaelis  has  been  In  many  respects 
more  influential  as  a  Biblical  writer  than  any  other  of 
the  numerous  savants  whom  Germany  has  produced 
within  the  last  150  years.    He  exhibited  an  indomita- 
ble energy  in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies,  and,  hur- 
ried forward  by  an  inquiring  spirit,  he  could  not  fail  to 
produce  valuable  writings.    Unfortunately,  however,  he 
was  inconsistent  as  a  writer.    Anxious  to  adhere  to  the 
established  system  of  Lutheranism,  he  displayed  out- 
wardly great  respect  for  the  Christian  religion,  whUe 
he  was  really  too  light-minded,  as  he  himself  acknowl- 
edges, to  adopt  their  tone  of  pious  feeling.     It  is  true, 
however,  that  his  early  pietistic  training  nevertheless 
sustained  in  him  a  certain  conviction  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity.     He  endeavored  constantly,  by  new  and 
singularly  ingenious  theories,  to  remove  objections  to 
Christiaiiity;  and,  much  to  the  surprise  of  his  younger 
contemporaries,  whose  rationalistic  views  were  ripening 
apace,  he  held  to  the  last  many  parts  of  the  older  sys- 
tem, which  they  had  either  modified  or  thrown  aside. 
The  melancholv  consequences,  however,  of  this  merely 
natural  persuasion  are  abundantly  manifest.    Destituto 
of  that  conviction  which  alone  can  give  a  comprehen- 
sive insight  into  the  real  character  of  revelation,  and 
the  harmonious  relation  of  its  seversl  parts,  he  had  no 
guide  to  enable  him  to  perceive  what  might  be  safdy 
admitted  without  detriment  to  the  system  itself;  he 
consequenUv,  according  to  the  usual  custom  of  persons 
taking  onlv  a  partial  view  of  subjects,  fr«iuently  op- 
posed the  objection,  instead  of  the  principle  on  which 
the  objection  was  founded ;  endeavored  to  remove  it  by 
theories  in  conformity  with  mere  human  systema,  and 
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Strengthened  it  equally  by  bU  conceaeions  and  by  hia 
own  inadequate  and  arbitrary  defences.  Pomessed  of 
no  settled  principles,  every  minute  difficulty  presented 
itself  with  intrinsic  force  and  perplexity  to  his  mind ; 
his  belief  was  a  reed  ready  to  be  shaken  by  every  fresh 
breeze ;  all  that  he  had  previously  gained  seemed  again 
staked  on  the  issue  of  each  petty  skirmish ;  and,  in  the 
very  descriptive  comparison  of  Lessing,  he  was  like  the 
timid  soldier  who  loses  his  life  before  an  outpost,  with- 
out once  seeing  the  country  of  which  he  would  gain 
possession.  The  theological  opinions  of  this  celebrated 
man  are  never  to  be  trusted;  and,  indeed,  the  serious 
student  cannot  but-  be  disgusted  with  the  levity  which 
too  frequently  appears  in  his  writings,  and  the  gross 
obscenity  which  frequently  defiles  them.  After  all 
drawbacks,  however,  the  discriminaring  and  careful  stu- 
dent will  seldom  consult  Michaelis  without  benefiting 
by  his  erudition  and  clearness  of  illustration ;  and  often 
will  he  find  objections  on  Scripture  refuted  with  much 
force  and  felicitous  originality.  Dr.  Tholuck  describes 
Michaelis  as  one  of  the  chief  pioneers  of  neology,  though 
not  because  he  indulged  in  bold  neological  assumptions, 
but  because  he  was  devoid  of  religious  life,  retaining 
only  the  external  form  of  orthodoxy,  but  abandoning 
its  essence  and  spirit  (comp.  Tholuck,  Vermisi^  Schrif- 
ien,  ii,  130).  See  Lebentbeschreibung  vcn  ihm  selbst  abge- 
fcLut  (Leipsic  and  Rinteln,  1798) ;  C.  G.  Hejvie,  Ehgium 
J,  D,  Mickaelit  (1791) ;  Kitto,  Cyclop,  BibL  LiL  s.  v.; 
Engiish  Cyclop,  s.  v.;  Doring,  Gekhrte  TheoL  DtuJUch- 
lands,  voL  ii,  s.  v. ;  Hagenbach,  Ch,  Hist,  of  the  ISth  and 
I9th  Centuries,  i,  157  sq. ;  Kahnis,  Hist,  of  Germain  Prot- 
estantismy  p.  120.     (J.  U.  W.) 

3.  JoHAMK  Friedrich,  another  writer  of  this  family, 
a  pupil  of  Danzios,  is  the  author  of  a  philological  dis- 
sertation on  the  derivation  and  meaning  of  the  sacred 
name  D*^H^K  (reprinted  in  Ugolino,  Thesaur,  xxiv,  105- 
188).  With  this  treatise  it  is  worth  while  to  compare 
J.  D.  Michaelis's  remarks,  Supplement,  ad  Lex,  HAraic 
p.  85-87 ;  and  Gesenius,  Thesaur,  p.  95-99. 

4.  JoiiANN  Geobo,  who  flourished  as  divinity  pro- 
fessor at  Halle,  was  bom  at  Zerbst  May  22, 1690 ;  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Franeker;  in  1715  en- 
tered the  ministry;  in  1717  accepted  a  position  in  the 
gymnasium  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder ;  and  in  1780  was 
promoted  to  a  professorship  in  the  university  then  at 
that  place.  In  1735  he  was  called  to  Halle,  and  died 
there  July  16, 1758.  He  is  the  author  of  several  learned 
works;  one,  on  the  famous  Catechetical  School  of  Alex- 
andria, was  first  published  in  1739 ;  another  work  is  enti- 
tled Dt  progressu  et  ineremento  doctrinm  salutaris  inde  a 
protevangelio  usque  ad  Noachum  (1752) ;  he  is,  how- 
ever, better  known  for  his  Observationes  Sacra,  a  vol- 
ume of  great  and  varied  erudition,  comprising  certain 
disputations  which  he  had  held  at  the  University  of 
Frankfort  This  volume  was  published  at  Utrecht  in 
1738 ;  we  add  the  titles  of  such  as  claim  mention  in  this 
work:  De  incisura  propter  mortuos: — De  EUsao,  a 
propro  puerorum  BetMehensium  justo  Deijudido  vindi- 
eato : — De  cane,  symboh  prophetm : — De  Spintu  Sancto, 
sub  extemo  linguarum  ignearum  symbolo  Apostolis  com- 
munioato : — De  crustulis  quotkUanis  pontificis  maximi : 
— De  Sacerdotej  ex  nwnisterio  suffitus  non  divite.  In 
Ugolino,  Thesaur,  xL  727-748,  there  occurs  a  valuable 
dissertation,  De  ThurHmlo  Adyti,  in  which  our  author 
fully  considers  the  high-priest's  sacrificial  duties  on  the 
great  day  of  atonement,  and  takes  occasion  to  illus- 
trate, in  an  interesting  manner,  the  priesthood  of  Christ 
in  some  of  its  features  as  indicated  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  (ix,  7-15).  See  Doring,  Gekhrte  TheoL  Deutsch- 
lands,  ii,  516  sq. ;  Kitto,  Cyclop,  BibL  Lit,  s.  v.   (J.  H.W.) 

5.  JoHANM  Heikrich,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  ac- 
curately learned  of  all  the  accomplished  members  of  his 
family,  was  bom  at  Klcttenberg,  in  Hohnstein,  July 
26,  1668.  He  studied  Oriental  literature  for  some 
years  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  where  he  had  the  cele- 
brated Ludolf  for  his  instructor  in  Ethiopic.     He  next 


studied  for  a  time  at  Leipsic,  and  then  removed  to  Halle, 
the  head-quarters  of  Spener's  influence,  and  became  li- 
brarian to  the  university,  later  professor  of  the  Oriental 
languages,  and  eventually  of  divinity.  Halle  was  at 
that  time  the  most  renowned  of  the  German  oniveni- 
ties;  its  professors  were  eminent  men,  and  its  schools 
crowded  with  eager  students,  and  J.  Heinrich  Michaelis 
was  the  soul  of  the  place.  In  connection  with  A.  H. 
Franke,  he  instituted  the  Collegium  Orientale  Theologi- 
cum,  a  seminary  for  instruction  in  the  Biblical  languagesi 
Fifty  years  before  Kennicott's  publication,  J.  H.  Micha- 
elis, after  some  thirty  years'  conscientious  labor,  kd 
the  way  in  Old-Testament  textual  criticism  by  issoing 
from  the  press  a  carefully-edited  Hebrew  BiUe  (Halle, 
1720,  2  vols.  4to).  Kennioott,  who  was  impetuous  in 
judgment,  spoke  slightingly  of  this  work,  as  if  the  au- 
thor, from  favor  of  the  Masoretic  text,  had  improperly 
used  his  manuscripts  (see  Kennicott's  Annual  Account 
of  Hebrew  CoUections,  p.  146).  He  afterwards  modified 
his  opinion  in  the  following  statement,  which  we  ex- 
tract, as  giving  a  good  description  of  Michaelis^s  la- 
bors: ^Thls  edition  was  the  first  which  contained  any 
various  readings  collected  from  Hebrew  MS&  by  a 
Christian  editor.  The  text  is  taken  from  Jablooski*s 
edition,  with  some  few  emendations.  .  .  .  There  were 
collated  for  this  Bible  most  of  the  best  printed  editions, 
and  also  five  Hebrew  MSS.  belonging  to  the  library  at 
Erfurt ;  two  of  which  contain  the  verses  in  Joshua  ex- 
cluded by  the  Masora.  The  propriety  of  selecting  va- 
rious readings  from  Hebrew  MSS.  and  ancient  versions 
is  set  forth  in  the  preface"  {Hist,  ofHebr.  Text,  Dissert, 
ii,  487,  Teller's  ed.  p.  465).  Three  quarto  volumes  of 
exegesis,  in  the  shape  of  a  commentary  on  the  Hagio" 
grapha,  entitled  Annotationes  PhUologico^Exegeticte  m 
Hagiographis  (Halle,  1720),  accompanied  the  critical 
text.  This  is  a  work  of  still  acknowledged  value.  J. 
H.  Michaelis  was  the  general  editor  of  the  whole  woric ; 
but  he  received  assistance  from  his  nephew,  and  from 
Bambach  in  portions  of  it.  The  annotations  on  the 
Psalms,  Job,  Canticles,  Ezra,  and  the  Chronicles  were 
contributed  by  him  (on  the  critical  merit  of  our  author, 
see  Wiseman,  Connection  between  Science,  etc  2d  ed.  p. 
349).  Other  works  of  his,  worthy  of  mention  here,  are, 
a  dissertation,  De  Paradiso: — a  tract,  De  pecuHariims 
Hdfrasorum  loquendi  modis  (Halle,  1702): — De  Jesaia 
propheta  ejusque  vaiidnio  (Halle,  1710) : — and  on  the 
N.  T.,  De  textu  N,  T,  Gmeco  (Halle,  1707  i-^Tiitrodnetio 
in  Jacobi  epistolam  (Halle,  1722,  4to).  Johann  Hein- 
rich Michaelis  died  in  1788.  See  Doring,  Gekhrte  TheoL 
Deufschlands,  vol.  ii,  s.  v. ;  Hexzog,  Real^Encyldopadie, 
ix,522  8q.    (J.  H.W.) 


Michaelis,  Bebastien,  a  French  Dominican, 
bom  in  1548,  at  Saint-Zachaiie,  IVovenoe.  He  Intro- 
duced reforms  into  many  houses  of  his  order,  for  which, 
with  the  consent  of  the  court  of  Rome,  he  raised  a  par> 
ticular  congregation.  Michaelis  was  the  first  vicar-gen- 
eral of  this  body,  and,  after  having  refused  in  1579  the 
bishopric  of  Fr^jus,  became  prior  of  the  new  convent  of 
the  Friar  Preachers  at  Paris  in  1618.  He  mar  be  re^ 
garded  as  the  restorer  of  the  Order  of  St  Dominic  in 
France,  a  work  with  which  in  our  days  Idbcoidaire^s 
name  has  figured  prominently.  Besides  some  refigioiis 
works,  he  wrote  VHistoire  v4riic^  de  ce  qui  t^est  passe 
sous  Fexorcisme  de  trois  files  possMkis  au  pays  de  Fian^ 
dre,  avec  un  Traiti  des  Sorciers  et  des  Magidens  (Puis, 
1628,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  and  edited  Le  Fevre,  Cahndrier 
hisfonque  et  chronologique  de  VE^ise  de  Paris.  See 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Ghtirale,  e.  '^. 

Michaelius,  Jonas,  a  Beformed  (Dutch)  minister, 
the  Jirst  minister  of  the  Beformed  Church  in  America, 
was  bom  in  1577;  was  educated  at  Leyden  Universitv; 
settled  in  Holland  in  1612-16,  in  St,  Salvador  in  1624- 
25,  in  Guinea  in  1626-27,  and  then  migrated  to  this 
country,  and  arrived  at  Manhattan  (now  New  Yock)  in 
1628.  He  organized  a  consistory,  administered  the  sac- 
raments, and  performed  all  the  functions  of  a  nunist*^ 
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of  the  GccpeL  In  1688  be  was  aaooeeded  by  the  Rev. 
Evenrdos  Bogardns,  who  was  accompanied  by  Adam 
Rodandsen,  the  first  schoolmaster.  After  a  few  years 
of  service  he  returned  to  Holland,  and  **  the  Qassis  of 
Amsterdam  wished  to  send  him  back  to  New  Tork  in 
16S7,  hut  he  did  not  return.  At  bis  first  communion 
here  he  had  fifty  oommunicanta.  He  paints  a  sad  pict- 
ure of  the  low  condition  of  the  natives,  and  proposes  to 
kt  the  parents  go  and  tiy  to  educate  the  chQdren.  His 
ktter  breathes  a  spirit  of  deep  piety,  and  of  submission 
to  the  divine  will  tn  all  bis  bereavements.'*  His  wife 
died  in  1628,  only  seven  weeks  after  their  arrival  in  this 
country,  leaving  him  with  three  small  children.  This 
letter,  and  other  particulars  respecting  this  pioneer  of 
the  Dutch  churches  in  this  country,  are  found  in  CoU>^ 
wialHiiL  of  New  York,  ii,  76^770.  See  also  Corwin*s 
MiaaudB^.Ckwrek,p.iM,    (W.J.R.T.) 

Mlohaelmas,  a  day  which,  according  to  the  Church 
of  Rome,  was  set  apart  to  express  her  thankfulness  to 
God  for  the  many  benefits  she  had  received  by  the  min- 
istry of  holy  angels ;  and  called  Michaelmas  because  St. 
Michael  is  aUuded  to  in  Scripture  as  an  angel  of  great 
power  and  dignity,  and  as  presiding  and  watching  over 
the  Church  of  God  with  particular  vigilance  and  appli- 
cation, and  as  triumphant  over  the  deviL  It  origi- 
nated in  some  provincial  festivities  which  were  intro- 
duced between  the  8d  and  9tii  centuries,  and  which  were 
then  combined  into  one  common  celebradon  on  the  29th 
of  September,  the  day  on  which  St  Michael*B  Church 
on  Mount  Garganus  was  dedicated,  as  mentioned  in  the 
Saxon  Chronide  in  1011,  and  in  Ethelred's  laws  in  1014. 
There  is  a  tradition  that  this  feast  was  instituted  by 
Alexander,  bishop  of  Alexandria.  It  was  generally  ob- 
served in  the  8tb  century;  in  the  12th  century  by  the 
Council  of  Hayenoe,  and  indeed  by  the  whole  Greek 
Church,  in  aocoidanoe  with  an  injunction  of  the  emperor 
Manuel  Comnenus.  The  apparidon  of  St  Michael,  **  the 
prince  seraphim,  leader  of  the  angelic  hosts,  prefect  of 
PanuUse,  and  conductor  of  souls  to  the  place  of  repose," 
to  whom  cemetery  chapels  and  churches  on  hills  were 
m  consequence  dedicated,  was  observed  on  the  8tb  of 
May.  In  Uie  10th  century  there  was  a  curious  super- 
stition that  on  eveiy  Monday  morning  St  Michael  held 
high  mass  in  the  churches. 

The  Greek  and  other  Eastern  churches,  the  Hlhnrch  of 
England,  as  well  as  several  other  evangelical  churches, 
continue  to  observe  the  Feast  of  St  Michael,  according 
to  Wheatly,  in  order  ^  that  the  people  may  know  what 
benefits  Christiana  receive  by  tbe  ministiy  of  angels" 
iO»  the  Common  Prayer^  p.  190). 

The  Romish  Church,  besides  observing  St  Michael- 
mas, also  celebrates  three  appearances  of  St  Michael, 
which  have  hi4>pened  (we  are  told)  in  these  later  years. 
The  first  is  the  appearance  of  this  archangel  at  Colossus, 
in  Phrygia;  but  at  what  time  the  Romanists  do  not 
know  themselves.  They  observe  Sept  6  as  the  day. 
The  aeoond  is  that  of  Mount  Gaiganus,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  about  the  end  of  the  5th  oentuiy.  May  8  is 
set  apart  as  the  day  to  commemorate  the'event  The 
third  b  his  reputed  appearance  to  Aubert,  bishop  of 
Avranchca,  upon  a  rock  called  the  Tomb,  where  now 
stands  the  abbey  of  St  MichaeL  This  was  about  706. 
October  16  is  obaerved  in  memoiy  of  this  event  See 
Brottghton,  Bibiioth.  HitL  Sacra,  ii,  98 ;  Procter,  On  the 
Boot  of  Common  Prayer,  p.  801 ;  Wheatly,  On  the  Com^ 
non  Prayer,  p.  268;  Butler,  Lives  o/Fathen,  Martyrs, 
omf  SamU,  ii,  94;  iu,  177 ;  Michaelis,  DenhcUrdigkeiten 
a.  d,  ehrittL  ArchaoL  iii,  28  sq. 

Id'ofaah  (Heb.  as  in  Micaiah),  a  son  of  Uzziel  and 
pnat  of  the  Kohathite  branch;  elsewhere  (1  Chron. 
xxii,  20)  more  correctly  Anglicized  Micah  (q.  v.). 

MIcharah  (for  the  Heb.,  etc,  see  Micaiah),  the 
name  of  several  men  and  one  woman. 

1.  The  queen-mother  of  king  Abljah  (2  Chron.  xiii, 
2) ;  daewhere  (2  Chron.  xi,  20)  called  Maacrah  (q.  v.). 

2.  One  of  the  national  chieftains  to  whom  Jehosha- 


phat  gave  orders  to  instruct  the  people  of  the  various 
cities  of  Judah  in  the  sacred  law  (2  Cluon.  zvii,  7).  RC. 
910. 

3.  The  father  of  Achbor,  which  latter  was  one  of  the 
courtiers  (perhaps  a  Levite)  sent  by  Josiah  to  inquire 
of  the  prophetess  Huldab  concerning  the  newly-discov- 
ered copy  of  the  Pentateuch  (2  Kings  xxii,  12).  RC. 
ante  623.  Li  the  parallel  passage  (2  Chron.  xxxiv,  20) 
he  is  called  Micah,  and  his  fath^s  name  is  written 
Abdon. 

4.  The  son  of  Gemariah  and  grandson  of  Shaphan; 
after  having  heard  Baruch  read  the  terrible  predictions 
of  Jeremiah  in  his  father's  hall,  he  went,  apparently 
with  good  intentions)  to  report  to  the  king's  officers 
what  he  had  heard  (Jer.  xxxvi,  11-18).  RC.  605. 
"  Michaiah  was  the  third  in  descent  of  a  princely  fami- 
ly, whose  names  are  recorded  in  connection  with  im- 
portant religious  transactions.  His  grandfather  Sha- 
phan was  the  scribe,  or  secretary,  of  king  Josiah,  to  whom 
Hilkiah  the  high-priest  first  delivered  the  book  of  the 
law  which  he  said  he  had  found  in  the  House  of  Jeho- 
vah— Shaphan  first  perusing  the  book  himself,  and  then 
reading  it  aloud  to  the  youthful  king  (2  Kings  xxii,  10). 
It  was  ftom  his  father  Gemariah's  chamber  in  the  Tem- 
ple that  Baruch  read  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  in  the 
ears  of  all  the  people.  Moreover,  Gemaiiah  was  one  of 
the  three  wbo  made  intercession  to  king  Zedekiah,  al- 
though in  vain,  that  he  would  not  bum  the  roll  contain- 
ing Jeremiah's  prophecies"  (Smith).    See  Jeremiah. 

5.  The  son  of  Zaocur  and  father  of  Mattaniah,  Le- 
vites  (**  priests'  sons")  of  the  line  of  Asaph  (Neh.  xii, 
85).    RC  considerably  ante  446. 

6.  One  of  the  priests  who  celebrated  with  trumpets 
the  completion  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  after  the  exile 
(NeKxii,41).    Ra446. 

.  Mi'^chal  (Heb.  Mikal',  i^'^,  rwuiet,  as  in  2  Sam. 
xvii,  20;  Sept  Mf^^X  v.  r.  McX^oX;  Joeephus,  MixoXa, 
AnL  vi,  11, 4),  the  younger  of  king  Saul's  two  daugh- 
ters (1  Sam.  xiv,  49),  doubtless  by  his  wife  Ahinoam  (1 
Sam.  xiv,  50).  In  the  following  statement  of  the  Bibli- 
cal history,  we  chiefly  follow  the  graphic  account  of  Mr. 
Grove,  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  s.  v.    See  David. 

The  king  had  proposed  to  bestow  on  David  his  eldest 
daughter  Merab;  but  before  the  marriage  could  be  ar- 
ranged an  unexpected  turn  was  given  to  the  matter  by 
the  behavior  of  Michal,  who  fell  violently  in  love  with 
the  young  hera  The  marriage  with  her  elder  sister 
was  at  once  put  aside.  Saul  eagerly  caught  at  the  op- 
portunity which  the  change  offered  him  of  exposing  his 
rival  to  the  risk  of  death.  The  price  fixed  on  Michal's 
hand  was  no  less  than  the  slaughter  of  a  hundred  Phi- 
listines. For  these  the  usual  ^  dowry"  by  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  East,  from  the  time  of  Ja- 
cob down  to  the  present  day,  the  father  is  paid  for  his 
daughter,  was  relinquished.  David  by  a  brilliant  feat 
doubled  ^e  tale  of  victims,  and  Michal  became  his  wife 
(1  Sam.  xviii,  20-28).  What  her  age  was  we  do  not 
know — ^her  husband  cannot  have  been  more  than  twen- 
ty.    RC.  cir.  1068. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  strength  of  her  affection 
was  put  to  the  proof.  They  seem  to  have  been  living 
at  Gibeah,  then  the  head-quarters  of  the  king  and  the 
army.  After  one  of  Saul's  attacks  of  frenzy,  in  which 
David  had  barely  escaped  being  transfixed  by  the 
king*s  great  spear,  Michal  learned  that  the  house  was 
watched  by  the  myrmidons  of  Saul,  and  that  it  was  in- 
tended on  the  next  morning  to  attack  her  husband  as 
be  left  his  door  (1  Sam.  xix,  11).  That  the  intention 
was  real  was  evident  from  the  behavior  of  the  king's 
soldiers,  who  paraded  round  and  round  the  town,  and 
" returning" to  the  bouse** in  the  evening," with  loud 
cries,  more  like  the  yells  of  the  savage  dogs  of  the  East 
than  the  utterances  of  human  beings, "  belched  out" 
curses  and  lies  against  the  young  warrior  who  had  so 
ktely  shamed  them  all  (Psa.  lix,  8,  6,  7,  12).  Michal 
seems  to  have  known  too  well  the  vacillating  and  fero- 
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ciouB  disposition  of  her  father  when  in  theae  dsmoniacal 
moods.  The  attack  was  ordered  for  the  morning;  hut 
before  the  morning  arrives  the  king  will  prohably  have 
ch^ged  his  mind  and  hastened  his  stroke.  So,  like  a 
true  soldier's  wife,  she  meets  stratagem  by  stratagem. 
She  first  provided  for  David's  safety  by  lowering  him 
out  of  the  window ;  to  gain  time  for  him  to  reach  the 
residence  of  Samuel,  she  next  dressed  up  the  bed  as  if 
still  occupied  by  him ;  one  of  her  teraphim,  or  household 
gods,  was  laid  in  the  bed,  its  head  enveloped,  like  that 
of  a  sleeper,  in  the  usual  net  (so  Ewald,  Geach,  iii,  101, 
renders  *^*^2a,  rather  perhaps  a  quUt  or  mattress,  A.y. 
**  pillow"  [q.  V.])  of  goat's  hair  for  protection  from 
gnats,  the  rest  of  the  figure  covered  with  the  wide  higed 
or  plaid.  It  happened  as  she  had  feared ;  Saul  oonld 
not  delay  his  vengeance  till  David  appeared  out  of 
doors,  but  sent  his  people  into  the  house.  The  reply 
of  Michal  is  that  her  husband  is  ill  and  cannot  be  dis- 
turbedi  At  last  Saul  will  be  baulked  no  longer:  his 
messengers  force  their  way  into  the  inmost  apartment, 
and  there  discover  the  deception  which  has  b^  played 
off  upon  them  with  such  success.  Saul's,  rage  may  be 
imagined :  his  fury  was  such  that  Michal  was  obliged 
to  fabricate  a  story  of  David's  having  attempted  to  kill 
her  (1  Sam.  xix,  12-17).     RC.  cir.  1062. 

This  was  the  last  time  she  saw  her  husband  for  many 
years ;  and  when  the  rupture  between  Saul  and  David 
had  become  open  and  incurable,  Michal  was  married  to 
another  man,  Phalti,  or  Phaltiel,  of  Gallim  (1  Sam.  xxv, 
4A ;  2  Sam.  iii,  15),  a  village  apparently  not  far  from  Gib- 
eah.  Her  father  probably  did  not  believe  her  story 
concerning  David's  escape  -,  but  he  had  taken  advantage 
of  it  by  cancelling  her  former  marriage.  David,  how- 
ever, as  the  divorce  had  been  without  his  consent,  felt 
that  the  law  (Deut.  zxiv,  4)  against  a  husband  taking 
back  a  divorced  wife  could  not  apply  in  this  case;  he 
therefore  formally  reclaimed  her  of  Ish-bosheth,  who 
employed  no  less  a  personage  than  Abner  to  take  her 
from  Phaltiel,  and  conduct  her  with  all  honor  to  David. 
It  was  under  cover  of  this  mission  that  Abner  sounded 
the  elders  of  Israel  respecting  their  acceptance  of  David 
for  king,  and  conferred  with  David  himself  on  the  same 
subject  at  Hebron  (2  Sam.  iii,  12-21).  As  this  demand 
was  not  made  by  David  until  Abner  had  contrived  to 
intirai^  his  design,  it  has  been  supposed  by  some  that 
it  was  managed  between  them  solely  to  afford  Abner 
an  ostensible  errand  in  going  to  Hebron ;  but  it  is  more 
pleasant  to  suppose  that,  although  the  matter  happened 
to  be  so  timed,  as  to  give  a  color  to  this  suspicion,  the 
demand  really  arose  ftcfm  David's  revived  affection  for 
liis  first  wife  and  earliest  love.  After  the  death  of  her 
father  aQd-bsothers  at  Gilboa,  Michal  and  her  new  hus- 
band appear  to  ha\'e  betaken  themselves,  with  the  rest 
of  the  family  of  Saul,  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan. 
If  th&  old  Jewish  tradition  inserted  by  the  Targum  in 
2  Sam.  xxi  may  be  followed,  she  was  occupied  in  bring- 
ing up  the  sons  of  her  sister  Merab  and  Adriel  of  Meho- 
lah.  At  any  rate,  it  is  on  the  road  leading  up  from  the 
Jordan  valley  to  the  Mount  of  Olives  that  we  first  en- 
counter her  with  her  husband — ^Michal  under  the  joint 
escort  of  David's  messengers  and  Abner*s  twenty  men, 
m  route  to  David  at  Hebron,  the  submissive  Phaltiel 
behind,  bewailing  the  wife  thus  torn  from  him.  It  was 
at  least  fourteen  years  since  David  and  she  had  parted 
at  Gibeah,  since  she  had  watched  him  disappear  down 
the  cord  into  the  darkness,  and  had  perilled  her  own  life 
for  his  against  the  rage  of  her  insane  father.  That  Da- 
vid's love  for  his  absent  wife  had  undergone  no  change 
in  the  interval  seems  certain  from  the  eagerness  with 
which  he  reclaims  her  as  soon  as  the  opportunity  is  af- 
forded him.  Important  as  it  was  to  him  to  make  an  al- 
liance with  Ishbosheth  and  the  great  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
and  much  as  he  respected  Abner,  he  will  not  listen  for 
a  moment  to  any  overtures  till  his  wife  is  restored. 
Every  circumstance  is  fresh  in  his  memory*.  "I  will 
not  sec  thy  face  except  thou  first  bring  SauVs  daughter 


.  .  .  my  wife  Michal  whom  I  espoused  to  me  for  a  hun- 
dred foreskins  of  the  Philistines"  (2  Sam.  iii,  18»  14). 
The  meeting  took  place  at  Hebron.  B.C  dr.  1047. 
How  Michal  comported  herself  in  the  altered  circum- 
stances of  David's  household,  how  she  received  or  was 
received  by  Abigail  and  Ahinoam  we  are  not  told;  but 
it  is  plain  from  the  subsequent  occurrences  that  some- 
thing had  happened  to  alter  the  relations  of  herself  and 
David.  They  were  no  longer  what  they  had  been  to 
each  other.  The  alienation  was  probably  mutuaL  On 
her  side  must  have  been  the  recollection  of  the  long  con- 
tests which  had  taken  place  in  the  interval  between  her 
father  and  David;  the  strong  anti-Saulite  and  anti- 
Benjamite  feeling  prevalent  in  the  camp  at  Hebron, 
where  every  word  she  heard  must  have  contained  some 
distasteful  allusion,  and  where  at  every  turn  she  must 
have  encountered  men  like  Abiathar  the  priest  or  Isma- 
iah  the  Gibeonite  (1  Chron.  xii,  4;  comp.  2  Sam.  xxi, 
2),  who  had  lost  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  their 
relatives  in  some  suddenburst  of  her  father's  fury.  Add 
to  this  the  connection  between  her  husband  and  the 
Philistines  who  had  kUled  her  father  and  brothers;  and, 
more  than  all  perhaps,  the  inevitable  difference  between 
the  boy-husband  of  her  recollections  and  the  matoied 
and  occupied  warrior  who  now  received  her.  The 
whole  must  have  come  upon  her  as  a  strong  contrast  tu 
the  affectionate  husband  whose  tears  had  followed  her 
along  the  road  over  Olivet,  and  to  the  home  over  which 
we  cannot  doubt  she  ruled  supreme.  On  the  side  of 
David  it  is  natural  to  put  her  advanced  years,  in  a  di- 
mate  where  women  are  old  at  thirty,  and  probably  a 
petulant  and  jealous  temper  inherited  from  her  lather, 
one  outburst  of  which  certainly  produced  the  rupture 
between  them  which  closes  our  knowledge  of  MichaL 

It  was  the  day  of  David's  greatest  triumph,  when  he 
brought  the  Ark  of  Jehovah  from  its  temporary  resting- 
place  to  its  home  in  the  newly-acquired  city.  It  was  a 
triumph  in  every  respect  peculiarly  his  own.  The 
procession  consisted  of  priests,  Levites,  the  captains  of 
the  host,  the  elders  of  the  nation ;  and  conspicuous  in 
front,  "  in  the  midst  of  the  damsels  playing  on  the  tim- 
brels" (comp.  Psa.  Ixviii,  25),  was  the  king  dancing  and 
leaping.  Michal  watched  this  proceauon  approach  from 
the  window  of  her  apartments  in  the  royal  harem ;  the 
motions  a#her  husband,  dothed  only  in  a  thin  linen 
ephod  (1  Chron.  xv,  27),  shocked  her  as  undignified  ami 
indecent — **she  despised  him  in  her  hearL"  B.C  dr. 
1048.  It  would  have  been  well  if  her  contempt  bad 
rested  there ;  but  it  was  not  in  her  nature  to  conceal  it, 
and  when,  after  the  exertions  of  the  long  day  were  over 
— ^the  last  burnt-offering  and  the  last  peace-offering  of- 
fered, the  last  portion  distributed  to  the  crowd  of  wor- 
shippers— the  king  entered  his  house  to  bless  his  fam- 
ily, be  was  received  by  his  wife,  not  with  the  congratn- 
lations  which  he  had  a  right  to  expect,  and  which  would 
have  been  so  grateful  to  him,  but  with  a  bitter  taunt, 
which  showed  how  incapable  she  was  of  appreciating 
either  her  husband's  temper  or  the  service  in  which  he 
had  been  engaged.  DaWd's  retort  was  a  tzemendoixs 
one,  conveyed  in  words  which  once  spoken  could  never 
be  recalled.  It  gathered  up  all  the  differences  between 
them  which  made  ^'mpathy  no  longer  possible,  and  we 
do  not  need  the  assurance  of  the  sacred  writer,  that  ^Mi- 
chal had  no  child  unto  the  day  of  her  death,"  to  fed 
quite  certain  that  all  intercourse  between  her  and  David 
must  have  ceased  from  that  date.  Josephus  {Aia.  vii, 
4, 3)  intimates  that  she  returned  to  Phaltid,  but  of  this 
there  is  no  mention  in  the  records  of  the  Bible;  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  reconcile  such  a  thing  with  the 
known  ideas  of  the  Jews  as  to  women  Vrho  had  onee 
shared  the  king's  bed.  See  Abishao;  Adoshjah.  The 
fanciful  Jewish  tradition,  preserved  in  the  Targum  on 
Ruth  iii,  8,  states  that  Phaltid  had  from  the  first  acted 
in  accordance  with  the  idea  alluded  to  in  the  text  He 
is  placed  in  the  same  rank  with  Joseph,  and  is  conn- 
memorated  as  '^  Phdtiel,  son  of  Laish,  the  pioos  (KT^n 
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Assidmem,  the  word  used  for  the  Paritans  of  the  New- 
TentAment  times),  who  pUoed  a  sword  between  himself 
and  Michal,  Saul's  daughter,  lest  he  should  go  in  unto 
her."  It  was  thus,  perhaps,  as  Abarbanel  remarks,  or^ 
dered  by  Piovidenoe  that  the  race  of  Saul  and  David 
Bhould  not  be  mixed,  and  that  no  one  deriving  any  ap- 
parent right  from  Saul  should  succeed  to  the  throne. 

Her  name  appears  bat  once  again  (2  Sam.  xxi,  8),  as 
the  taringer-np,  or  more  accurately  the  mother,  of  five 
of  the  grandchildren  of  Saul  who  were  sacrificed  to  Je- 
hovah by  the  Gibeonites  on  the  hill  of  Gibeah.  But  it  is 
probdbly  more  correct  to  substitute  Merab  for  Michal  in 
this  place  (see  Hitzig,  Begr.  der  Krit^  p.  145  sq. ;  Fliesch- 
mann,  DeJUiu  Mv£aly  Altorf,  1716).    See  Adrieu 

Idohel,  Augnatin,  a  German  Roman  Catholic 
theologian,  was  bom  in  1661,  at  Unterstorff,  Bavaria, 
snd  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Dillingen.  He 
itudied  both  theology  and  lay,  and  secured  the  doc- 
torate in  divinity  and  also  in  law.  After  finbhing  his 
studies,  he  returned  as  teacher  to  the  convent-school  of 
his  native  place,  where  he  had  prepared  for  the  univer- 
sity. He  was  afterwards  appointed  ecclesiastical  coun- 
•ellor  by  the  prince  elector  of  Cologne,  the  prince  bishop 
of  Freising,  and  the  prince  abbot  of  Kempten.  He  died 
in  1^51.  Some  of  his  most  important  works,  besides 
many  dinertations  and  contributions  to  periodicals,  are, 
ExpondomeM  in  Ptabnogj  in  CanttcOj  Cenciones  domtni- 
calet,  etc  (never  published) : — 7*heologia  canomco-mo' 
raUs  (1707,  foL) : — Dejuro  etjtutUia,juridioe  et  tkeoh^ 
gice  traetata  eonira  L.B,de  Schnud  (Rome,  1699, 8vo) : 
— DUcustio  theoloffiea  de  conirUUmt  et  attritione  (ibid. 
1710,  4to) : — ConftUcUio  mfamiB  Ubri  cut  LUalis  Expose 
tulalio  amtra  danmcUwnan  QuaneUii,  etc  (Landeshuti, 
1719, 4to). 

Ifficliel,  Fran90iB,  a  French  visionary,  was  bom 
at  Salon,  in  Provence,  in  1661.  To  this  name  is  attached 
the  menoory  of  an  extraordinary  adventure,  which,  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  summer  of  1699,  created  a  great 
sensation  in  France  Michel  practiced  at  Salon  the 
trade  of  a  farrier.  When  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  the 
lather  o(  a  &mily,  and  well  known  in  bis  vicinity,  be 
claimed  to  have  the  following  vision:  ''One  even- 
ing, in  the  field,  retuming  home,  he  saw  at  the  foot  of 
a  tree,  and  surrounded  by  a  great  light,  a  beautiful  fair 
woman,  clothed  in  whifce,  with  a  mantle  arranged  in 
coort^liiishion,  who,  calling  Michel  by  his  name,  told 
him  that  she  was  the  late  queen,  Marie  Th^r^se,  who 
had  been  mairied  to  the  king.  After  having  confided 
to  him  some  things  of  great  importance,  she  ordered  him, 
under  pain  of  death,  to  go  and  reveal  them  to  the  king, 
adding  that  if  at  first  he  could  not  obtain  an  audience 
with  the  king,  he  should  demand  to  see  a  minister  of 
state,  bat  that  he  should  reserve  certain  secrets  for  the 
king  akmc  This  apparition  was  renewed  three  times. 
Yielding  finally  to  these  injunctions,  the  farrier  repaired 
to  Aix,  to  the  intendant  of  Provence,  who,  surprised  at 
the  good  sense  and  firmness  of  this  man,  gtive  him  let- 
ten  to  the  mimsters,  and  paid  his  way.  This  marvel- 
lous story  spread  in  all  directions.  Michel  had  scarcely 
arrived  at  Marseilles,  when  he  sought  M.  de  foissac, 
major  of  the  body-guard,  and,  without  permitting  him- 
self to  be  disheartened,  insisted  on  having  access  to  the 
king.  Louis  XfV,  informed  of  the  singular  obstinacy 
of  Miche],  finally  consented  to  receive  the  farrier,  and 
had  with  him  two  interviews;  but  to  this  day  the  con- 
venation  between  the  king  and  his  subject  remains  a 
myateiy.  To  his  friends  the  king  pronounced  Michel  a 
ooan  of  great  good  sense  Michel  retumed  to  his  prov- 
inoe,  fiiraished  with  a  sum  of  money,  and  provided  for 
doling  the  remainder  of  his  life"  This  singtdar  case 
was  much  commented  upoiu  While  some  admitted  the 
leali^  of  a  providential  mission,  others  saw  in  it  only  a 
ttssoe  (rf  bold  trickery,  of  which  Michel,  in  his  simplici- 
ty, was  the  first  dupe.  We  are  told  to  place  all  this 
story  to  the  account  of  a  Madame  AmotU,  a  romantic 
and  intriguing  woman,  widow  of  the  intendant  of  mar 


rine  at  Marseilles,  and  who  preserved  a  secret  and  inti- 
mate friendship  for  a  long  time  with  Madame  de  Mainte- 
non.  Michel,  fatigued  with  the  curiosity  of  which  he 
was  the  object,  retired  to  Lan^on,  a  village  near  Aix, 
where  he  died,  December  10, 1726.  Saint-Simon,  M^ 
tnoireM,  xi,  16  sq.  (edit  Cherael) ;  Proyart,Ffe  du  Dau' 
pkm  pere  de  Louii  X  VI.  See  Hoefer,  JVour.  Biog,  Gi- 
lUrakf  s.  v. 

Michel,  Qeorg  Adam,  a  German  theolo^an, 
was  bom  Sept.  28, 1708,  at  Walpheim ;  was  educated 
at  the  school  of  his  native  place,  and  studied  theok^* 
at  the  University  of  Jena.  Afterwards  he  assbted  his 
father  in  his  ecclesiastical  functions  for  seven  years,  was 
then  appointed  inspector  of  the  orphan  asyliun  at  Oet- 
tingen,  with  the  tide  Counsellor  of  the  ConsLstory;  and 
died  March  21,  1780.  Michel  combined  with  a  great 
knowledge  in  theology  a  thorough  acqtiaintance  with 
history.  He  contributed  largely  to  the  Oettingische  BUh 
Iwthek  (Oettingen,  1758,  8vo),  and  to  the  Oettwgitche 
polUische  IdrchUche  undgekhrien  Guchichte  (ibid.  1772- 
79, 8  vols.  8vo). 

Michel,  Jean,  a  French  ecdesiasUc,  waiT  bom  at 
Beauvais  about  the  close  of  the  14th  century.  He  was 
at  first  counsellor  to  Louis  II,  king  of  Sicily;  then  canon 
of  Rouin,  of  Aix,  and  of  Anglers.  He  was  appointed 
bishop  of  Anglers  by  the  state,  February  28, 1489;  arch- 
deacon Giullanme  d'Estouteville,  of  the  same  diocese, 
however,  obtained  edicts  from  the  pope  for  the  bishop- 
ric Fortified  with  these  bulls,  he  presented  himself  to 
the  chapter,  and  demanded  the  deposition  of  Michel ; 
but,  Instead,  the  supplicant  himself  was  removed.  Guil- 
latune  persisted  notwithstanding,  and  seated  himself  as 
bishop  of  Anglers  in  the  Council  of  Florence,  while  Jean 
Michel  was  seated  with  the  same  title  in  the  Council  of 
Basic  Stormy  dissensions  ensued,  which  the  pope  £u- 
genius  endeavored  to  terminate  by  appointing  Guillaume 
successively  bishop  of  Digne  and  cardinal.  But  a  man 
of  so  great  an  origin,  and  so  powerfhl  in  his  alliances, 
was  not  to  be  satisfied  with  these  transactions.  His  in- 
trigues continued  to  involve  the  bishopric  in  constant 
agitation.  The  plebeian  Jean  Michel  had,  however,  res- 
olute partisans.  Few  prelates  have  left  in  the  Church 
of  Anglers  such  honorable  memories.  The  kings  of 
France  have  several  times  demanded,  though  in  vain, 
his  canonization  by  the  Church  of  Rome.  Michel  died 
Sept.  11, 1447.  See  GaUia  Christiana,  voL  xiv,  coL  680 ; 
Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,GiHircUe,  s.  v. 

Miohele,  Pabrasic,  a  Venetian  painter,  flourished 
about  1590.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Paul  Veronese  He 
executed  several  works  for  the  churches,  especially  a 
Pieta,  in  a  chapel  of  the  church  of  San  Giuseppe,  into 
which  he  introduced  a  portrait  of  himself.  See  Spooner, 
Biog,  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts  (N.  Y.  1865,  2  vols.  8vo). 

MicheliaxiB.  See  Hahm,  Michel  ;  Kobnthal, 
Society  of. 

Michellni,  Gio.  Battista,  a  painter  of  religious 
subjects,  who  flourished  about  1650,  was  a  native  of  Fo- 
ligno.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Guido  Reni,  and  wrought  in 
the  churches  of  the  Romagne  Lanzi  says  there  are 
several  of  his  works  at  Gubbio,  and  mentions  particu- 
larly a  Dead  Christ,  But  littie  is  known  of  him.  See 
Lanzi's  Hist,  of  Painting,  transL  by  Roscoe  (Lond.  1847, 
8  vols.  8vo),  i,  460 ;  Spooner,  Biog,  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts 
(N.Y.1865,2vols.8vo). 

Mlohelozxi  (or  Miofaelosso),  a  celebrated  Flor- 
entine sculptor  and  architect,  was  bom  in  1896.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Donatello,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  se- 
pulchral monument  erected  for  pope  Giovanni  Coecia,  in 
the  church  of  San  Giovanni  at  Florence,  by  Donatello, 
is  in  reality  the  work  of  Michelozzi  In  the  same 
church  is  a  beautiful  statue  of  Faith,  which  was  execu- 
ted by  MicheloKzi  as  a  companion  to  the  two  statues  of 
Hope  and  Charity  by  his  master.  Over  the  sacristy 
and  the  rooms  of  the  superintendents,  which  are  opposite 
to  San  Giovanni,  Michelozzi  executed  a  full  relief  of 
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JSan  Giovctmdt  which  was  afterwards  removed,  and  is 
now  in  the  Florentine  Galleiy,  in  the  corridor  of  bronzes. 
As  an  architect,  Michelozzi  had  deservedly  a  high  rep- 
utation. He  built,  among  many  other  fine  buildings, 
the  library  of  the  monastery  of  San  Giorgio  Maggiore, 
a  house  of  the  Black  Monks  of  Santa  Giustina.  In  1487 
he  commenced  the  construction  of  the  convent  of  San 
Marco,  which  was  finished,  at  a  cost  of  86,000  ducats,  in 
1452.  Michelozzi  also  constructed  for  Cosmo  de'  Med- 
ici the  noviciate  of  Santa  Croce,  which,  for  beauty  of 
form  and  decoration,  will  compare  favorably  with  any 
work  of  this  master.  The  convent  of  the  Barefooted 
Monks  of  St.  Francis,  the  church  and  convent  of  the 
monks  of  San  Girolamo,  and  many  other  works  of  purely 
secular  character,  are  by  this  distinguished  man.  He 
died  in  1470,  and  was  buried  in  his  own  tomb,  in  the 
church  of  San  Marco,  in  Florence.  — Yasari,  Lwea  of  the 
Painters,  transL  by  Mrs.  Foster  (Lond.  1850, 5  vols.  8vo), 
i, 494 ;  Quatrem^re  de  Quincy,  Viea  des  ArchiUctet  itft<#- 
tres.    (RM.F.) 

Michl,  Amton,  a  Grerman  Boman  Catholic  theolo- 
gian, was  bom  in  1753  at  Ebersbeig,  Bavaria  r  was  edu- 
cated at  Freysing,  and  ordained  in  1776.  He  after- 
wards studied  law  and  ecclesiastical  history,  and  was  in 
1799  appointed  professor  of  ecclesiastical  law  and  history 
at  Landshut  He  was  a  faithful  adherent  of  the  gov- 
ernment party,  at  that  time,  as  in  our  own  day,  deci- 
dedly anti-Bomanistic  in  feeling  and  tendency,  and 
Michl  thereby  made  many  friends  even  among  the 
Protestants,  who  looked  upon  him  as  a  friend  of  liberty 
and  of  light.  He  died  at  Landshut  in  1813.  Besides 
several  dissertations,  he  published  Kirchenrecht/ur  Ka- 
tkoliken  utid  Protestanien,  mit  Hvmcht  auf  den  Code 
Napoleon  und  die  bayerUchen  Landesgetette  (Munchen, 
1809) ;  and  Kirchenfftachichte  (ibid.  1807-11, 2  vols.  8vo). 
See  Ct  A.  Baaders,  LexVeon  verstorbener  bayer,  Schrift- 
steUer  (Augsburg  and  Leipsic,  1824) ;  Wetzer  u.  Welte, 
Kirchen-Lexikon,  s.  v. . 

Mich'maB  (Hebb  Mikmas'j  0^3^,  something  kid- 
den}  £zra  ii,  27,  Sept.  MaxfuiQ  v.  r.  XafAfid^ ;  Neh.  vii, 
81,  MaxtfMg),  or  Micrmash  (Heb.  Mikmath^  IDOSQ, 
id.  Neh.  zi,81,  Sept.  Maxafiac,  in  pause  OQ3^,  1  Sam. 
xiij,  2, 5, 11, 16,  28 ;  xiv,  6, 81 ;  Isa.  z,  28 ;  'sept  Ma^- 
licLQy  and  so  in  1  Mace,  ix,  18;  Josephus,  Max^  [^Ant, 
xui,  1, 6]),  a  town  of  Benjamin  (Ezra  ii,  27 ;  Neh.  xi,  81 ; 
comp.  vii,  31),  east  of  Bethel  or  Beth-aven  (1  Sam.  xiii, 
5),  and  south  from  Migron,  on  the  road  to  Jerusalem 
(Isa.  X,  28).  **  If  the  name  be,  as  some  scholars  assert 
(FUrst,  Handwb.  p.  6006, 782i),  compounded  from  that  of 
Chemosh,  the  Moabidsh  deity,  it  is  not  improbably  a 
relic  of  some  incnndon  or  invasion  of  the  Moabites,  Just 
as  Chephar-haammonai,  in  this  very  neighborhood,  is  of 
the  Ammonites.  But  though  in  the  heart  of  Benjamin, 
it  is  not  named  in  the  list  of  the  towns  of  that  tribe 
(comp.  Josh,  xvii)."  The  words  of  1  Sam.  xiii,  2 ;  xiv,  4 ; 
and  Isa.  x,  29,  show  that  at  Michmas  was  a  pass  where 
the  prepress  of  a  military  body  might  be  impeded  or  op- 
posed, since  it  was  held  by  Uie  Philistines  while  Saul 
and  the  Israelites  were  at  Gibeah ;  it  was  also  on  the  line 
of  march  of  an  invading  army  from  the  north,  and  the 
Assyrians  are  represented  as  depositing  their  baggage 
there  on  their  way  to  Jerusalem^  Just  before  reaching 
Gibeah  (Isa.  x,  28).  It  was  perhaps  for  this  reason  that 
Jonathan  MaocabBus  fixed  his  abode  at  Michmas  (1 
Mace,  ix,  73) ;  and  it  is  from  the  chivalrous  exploit  of 
another  hero  of  the  same  name,  the  son  of  Saul,  that  the 
place  is  chiefly  celebrated  (1  Sam.  xiii,  xiv,4-16).  '*  Saul 
was  occupying  the  range  of  heights  above  mentioned, 
one  end  of  his  line  resting  on  Bethel,  the  other  at  Mich- 
mas (1  Sam.  xiii,  2).  In  Geba,  close  to  him,  but  sepa- 
rated by  the  wide  and  intricate  valley,  the  Philistines 
had  a  garrison  with  a  chief  officer.  The  taking  of  the 
garrison  or  the  killing  of  the  officer  by  Saul's  son  Jona- 
than was  the  first  move.  The  next  was  for  the  Phi- 
listines to  swarm  up  from  their  sea-side  plain  in  such 
numbers  that  no  alternative  was  left  fur  Saul  but  to  re- 


tire down  the  wady  to  Gilgal,  near  Jericho,  that  from 
that  ancient  sanctuary  he  might  ooUect  and  reassure  the 
Israelites.    Michmas  was  then  occupied  by  the  Philis- 
tines, and  was  their  furthest  post  to  the  east.     But  it 
was  destined  to  witness  their  sudden  overthrow.   While 
he  was  in  Geba,  and  his  father  in  Michmas,  Jonathan 
must  have  crossed  the  intervening  valley  too  oftm  not 
to  know  it  thoroughly ;  and  the  intricate  paths  which 
render  it  impossible  for  a  stranger  to  find  his  way  through 
the  mounds  and  hummocks  that  crowd  the  bottom  of 
the  ravine — with  these  he  was  so  familiar — the  pas- 
sages here,  the  sharp  rocks  there— as  to  be  able  to  tntv- 
erse  them  even  in  the  dark.    It  was  Just  as  the  day 
dawned  (Joseph.  Jnf.  vi,  6,  2)  that  the  watchers  in  the 
garrison  at  Michmas  descried  the  two  Hebrews  dam- 
bering  up  the  steeps  beneath.    We  learn  from  the  de- 
tails furnished  by  Josephus,  who  must  have  had  an  op- 
portunity of  examining  the  spot  when  he  passed  it  with 
Titus  on  their  way  to  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  (see  War^ 
V,  2, 1),  that  the  part  of  Michmas  in  which  the  Philis- 
tines had  established  themselves  consisted  of  three  sum- 
mits, surrounded  by  a  line  of  rocks  like  a  natural  en- 
trenchment, and  ending  in  a  long  and  sharp  precipice, 
believed  to  be  impregnable.    Finding  himsdf  observed 
from  above,  and  taking  the  invitation  as  an  omen  m  his 
favor,  Jonathan  turned  from  the  course  which  he  was  at 
first  pursuing,  and  crept  up  in  the  direction  of  the  point 
reputed  impregnable.    It  was  there,  according  to  Jose- 
phus, that  he  and  his  armor-bearer  made  their  entrance 
to  the  camp  (Josephus,  Ant,  vi,  6,  2)"  (Smith).     See 
Gibeah  ;  Jonathan.    It  was  inhabited,  after  the  re- 
turn from  Babylon  (Neh.  xi,  31),  by  122  returned  colo- 
nists (Ezra  ii,  27 ;  Neh.  vii,  31).     Eusebius  describes 
Michmas  as  a  large  village  nine  Roman  miles  from  Je- 
rusalem, on  the  road  to  Ramah  {Onomatt^  s.  v.  Maxfa). 
Travellers  have  usually  identified  it  with  Birotd^Birtk 
(see  Maundrell,  March  25 ;  and  the  details  in  Qoares- 
mius,  ElucidatOy  ii,  786,  787) ;  but  Dr.  Robinson  (Re- 
searches, ii,  117)  recogniwe  it  in  a  place  still  bearing  the 
name  of  Mukhmas,  at  a  distance  and  position  which  oor- 
respond  well  vdth  these  intimations.    It  is  small,  and 
almost  desolate,  but  bears  marks  of  having  once  been  a 
place  of  strength  and  importance.     There  are  many 
foundations  of  hewn  stones,  and  some  columns  lie  among 
them.    The  steep  and  precipitous  Wady  es-iStncemi/.  a 
valley  into  which  the  two  ravines  on  the  low  ridge  be- 
tween which  the  village  is  situated  run,  is  probably  the 
*^  passage  of  Michmash"  mentioned  in  Scripture  (1  Sam. 
xiii,  28 ;  Isa.  X,  29).    <'In  it,"  says  Dr.  Robinson,  *<  jost 
at  the  left  of  where  we  crossed,  are  two  hills  of  a  con- 
ical, or  rather  spherical  form,  having  steep  roAy  sides, 
with  small  wadys  running  up  between  each  so  as  al- 
most to  isolate  them.    One  of  them  is  on  the  side  to- 
wards Jeba  (Gibeah),  and  the  other  towards  Mukhmas. 
These  would  seem  to  be  the  two  rocks  mentioned  in 
connection  with  Jonathan's  adventure  (1  Sam.  xiv,  4, 5). 
See  BozBZ ;  Sekbh.    They  are  not,  indeed,  so  sharp  as 
the  language  of  Scripture  would  seem  to  imply;  but 
they  are  the  only  rocks  of  the  kind  in  this  vicinity. 
The  northern  one  is  connected  towards  the  west  with  an 
eminence  still  more  distinctly  isolated**  (BA,  Researck- 
es,  ii,  116 ;  comp.  new  ed.  ui,  289 ;  see  Thenius,  in  the 
Sacks,  exeget.  Stud,  ii,  147  sq.).     "  Immediately  facisg 
Mukhmas,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ravine,  ia  the 
modem  representative  of  Geba;  and  behind  this  again 
are  Ramah  and  Gibeah— all  memorable  names  in  the 
long  struggle  which  has  immortalised  Michmas.  Bethel 
is  about  four  miles  to  the  north  of  Michmas,  and  the  in- 
terval is  filled  up  by  the  hcaghts  of  Burka,  Deir  Diwan, 
Tell  el-HaJar,  etc,  which  appear  to  have  coostitated 
the  Mount  Bethel  of  the  narrative  (xiii,  2)."    In  the 
Talmud  (Menaekoth,  viii,  1;  comp.  Schwan,  Aifeae.  pL 
131)  the  soil  of  Midimas  is  celebrated  for  its  fertility 
(Reland,Pa/a#«.p.897).    "^  There  is  a  good  deal  of  cul- 
tivation in  and  among  groves  of  old  olives  in  the  bmad, 
shallow  wady  which  slopes  down  to  the  north  and  east 
of  the  village ;  but  Mukhmas  itself  is  a  very  poor  plaoe^ 
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and  the  country  doie  to  it  has  truly  a  moet  forbidding 
aspect.  Huge  gray  rocks  raise  up  their  bald  crowns, 
compleCely  hidii^  every  patch  of  soil,  and  the  gray  hots 
of  the  viUage,  and  the  gray  ruins  that  encompass  them, 
can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  the  rocks  themselves. 
There  aze  considerable  remains  of  massiye  foundations, 
ctrfumnsiy  dstemsi  etc^  testifying  to  former  prosperity 
greater  than  that  of  either  Anathoth  or  Geba**  (Porter, 
ffaw0iLpw215,216). 

Bffich'maBh  (1  Sam.  xui,  2-28 ;  xiv,  5,  81 ;  Neh. 
zi,31;  lfla.z,28).    SeeHiCHMAfi. 

Mich'methali  (Hth,  Mikmdhath^  nn^a^,perh. 
kidinff^Uace ;  Sept  Ma^^w^,  Vulg.  MachmrthatK),  a 
town  on  the  northern  bolder  of  Ephraim  (and  the  south- 
ern of  Manasseh),  situated  eastward  of  Shechem  and 
southward  from  Asher,  in  the  direction  of  Tappnah 
(Josh,  xvii,  7),  also  not  very  far  west  of  Jordan,  but  be- 
yond Taanath-Shiloh  (Josh,  xvi,  6;  where  part  of  the 
▼ene  appears  to  have  become  transposed  from  its  proper 
location  at  the  beginning  of  ver.  8 ;  see  Keil's  Comment. 
ad  loc.).  These  notices  appear  to  fix  it  not  far  from 
Wady  Bidan,  north-east  of  Salem.  See  Tribe.  This 
position  corresponds  to  the  location  assigned  to  the  as- 
sociated places  by  Eosebius  (Schwaiz,  Paint,  p.  147) ; 
and  3£.  de  Saulcy  found  a  little  village  in  this  vidniQr, 
called  el-Maihna^  which  he  thinks  may  be  a  vestige  of 
the  Biblical  locality  {Narratwe^  i,  98);  but  Dr.  Bobin- 
son,  who  passed  through  this  region  during  his  last 
visit,  speaks  only  of  '*  several  villages"  visible  in  this 
vicinity  (JZeseorcAet,  new  ed.  iii,  298),  and  applies  the 
name  ^Makhna  to  a  large  fertile  valley  south  of  Na- 
Ufts  (Und,  p.  132,  etc) ;  which,  however,  according  to 
Van  de  Yelde's  Map,  runs  into  Wady  Bidan. 

Mich'^xl  (Heb.  Mikri%  -^nap,  talabk;  ^pt  Mo- 

XO^  ▼•  r-  Max<p)»  the  fiither  of  Uzzi  and  grandfather 
of  Elah,  which  hut  was  one  of  the  principal  Benjamites 
lestdeot  in  Jerusalem  after  the  exile  (1  Chron.  ix,  8). 
KG.  ooDsiderably  ante  440. 

Bflfch'tam  (Heb.  mihtam',  DP|a^,  prob.  for  W^i^^ 
wriUen;  Sept.  oniXoypa^ta,  Vulg.  tUuli  inacriptio),  a 
term  found  in  the  titles  of  several  psalms  (xvi,  Ivi,  Ivii, 
Iviii,  xl),  and  signifying  a  writing,  i  e.  a  poem  or  song 
(see  Gesenius,  Tkesaur,  p.  724),  like  Sna^  {mikUib', 
**  writing,"  in  Isa.  xxxviii,  9).  Others  (as  Luther,  after 
Aben-Exra,  Kimchi,  and  others)  unaptly  translate  it 
goideUf  L  e.  precious,  distinguished,  as  if  from  Dri3, 
gold.  Still  others  (as  HcmI,  Ewald)  refer  to  an  Arabic 
root  meaning  to  etmceal,  as  if  written  from  retirement, 
or  in  a  plaintive  strain ;  and  some  (after  the  rabbins) 
make  it  a  compound  of  oni  ^^,  L  q.  huwJbiU  andper* 
ftdtj  referring  to  David.    See  Psalms. 

Mtcislans,  duke  of  Poland  in  the  10th  century,  is 
noted  in  ecclesiastical  history  as  the  promulgator  of 
Christianity  among  the  Poles,  A.D.  965.  His  0¥m  con- 
rersion  was  brought  about  by  his  wife,  Dambrowka, 
daughter  of  a  Bohemian  prince.  John  XIII  was  at 
that  time  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  he  despatched  ^gid- 
ins,  bishop  of  Tusculum,  to  the  aid  of  the  duke  and  his 
wife.     See  Poland. 

BCicqiieaii,  Jsaii-Louis,  a  French  Protestant  theo- 
logian, was  bom  at  Rheims  about  1580.  He  took  part 
in  the  Refonnation;  established  a  school  at  Orieans  in 
1557,  and  taught  the  humanities  in  the  college  of  the 
aaaae  city.  Allied  by  friendship  with  Qentien  Hervet, 
a  canon  of  Rheims  and  native  of  Orleans,  the  difference 
in  their  religions  brought  on  a  polemical  correspond- 
ence^ He  died  near  the  dose  of  the  16th  century.  Mio- 
qoean  wrote,  Ifeofi^pmeculn  oAmcfio  et  txcid»i.m  (1554) : 
—  De  amstitumda  apud  AureOot  juventuHs  di$eipliiia 
Orteiio  (1558): — Awt^  wrbii  memorabiiig  ab  AngHg 
obtitSo^  amo  1428,  et  Joatmm  Virginia  Loiharvngm  ret 
gewita  (1560) : — RitpoHm  au  ditotmrB  de  OenUm  Hervet, 
sve  ee  qtie  let  pHleurMj  voleure  et  hranleurt  de  rigHaea 
diseni  qu^Ut  ne  veulent  qu'aux  prierei  (1564)  i^Jkiueieme 


Rieponae  de  Jean^LouU  Micgueau,  maistre  ^ecole  h  Or^ 
leans,  aux  folies  reveries,  exicrablee  hkuphhnea,  erreurs 
et  mentonges  de  G,  Hervet  (1564).  See  Revue  Historique 
a  Uttiraire  de  la  Champagne^  No.  11,  15  (November, 
1864),  p.  74 ;  Hoefer,  iVbtcv.  Biog.  GMrale,  s.  v. 

MiCF8BliuB,  JoHANK,  a  German  Lutheran  professor, 
was  bom  at  Cosslin,  in  Pomerania,  SepL  1, 1597.  He 
began  hu  studies  at  the  coll^;e  of  his  own  town,  and 
in  1614  removed  to  Stettin,  where  he  studied  theology 
under  professor  Aamer.  In  1616  he  maintained  a  dis- 
pute, "  De  Deo  uno  et  trino,"  which  secured  him  much 
reputation.  A  year  after  he  disputed  at  the  University 
of  Konigsberg,  **De  veritate  trameenderUali,"  He  re- 
ceived in  1621  the  degree  of  master  of  philosophy  at  the 
University  of  Greifswald,  after  having  maintained  a 
thesis, "  De  meteorig"  He  finished  his  studies  at  Leip- 
sic.  He  was  made  professor  of  rhetoric  in  the  royal 
college  at  Stettin  in  1624,  rector  of  the  Senate  School  in 
1627,  and  rector  of  the  royal  college  and  professor  of 
theology  in  1649.  He  had  a  famous  dispute  with  John 
Bergius,  first  preacher  at  the  court  of  the  elector  of 
Biandenbuig,  upon  the  differences  between  the  Luther- 
ans and  Calvinists.  On  a  visit  to  Sweden,  in  1658,  he 
had  the  honor  to  pay  his  respects  to  queen  Christina, 
who  received  him  with  very  marked  attention.  She 
defrayed  the  charges  of  his  doctor's  degree.  He  died 
Dec.  8, 1658.  Micnelius  wrote.  Lexicon  PkHologicum : — 
Lexicon  Philoaopkicum : — Sgntagma  Hiatoria  Mundi : — 
Syntagma  Hiatoria  Eceleaiaatica : — Ethnophromua  con- 
tra Gentilea  de  Principiia  ReHgionia  CAriatiana: — he 
afterwards  added  a  continuation.  Contra  Judatu  Depra- 
vcUionea :  —  TaheUa  Hiatorica,  ad  Mitten,  et  Rerumpub- 
lic  Tempora  dijudicanda  Neceaaaria : — Tractatua  de  co^ 
pia  Rerum  et  Verborum,  cum  Praxi  continua  PracqftO' 
rum  Rhetor, : — A  rchceologia,  A  rithmetiea,  uaua  Globorum 
et  Tabular,  Geographicar, :  —  Orthodoxia  LtUherana 
contra  Bergium;  and  numerous  theses,  disputations, 
orations,  etc  See  AUgemeinea  HiHoriachea  Lexikoti 
(Leips.  1731,  5  vols.  foL),  iii,  560  sq.;  Witte,  Memor, 
theolit,2S2Bq,',Bayle,Hiat.Dict,%y.    (J.H.W.) 

Micronesia  (from  Greek  fwepot,  amatt,  and  vifvoct 
ialand,  signifying  a  region  of  small  islands  or  islets)  is 
a  term  of  recent  application,  and  is  applied  to  a  portion 
of  the  Central  Archipelago,  Pacific  Oomu,  including  the 
KingsmiU  group.  Micronesia  proper  extends  from  the 
westernmost  island  of  the  Sandwich  group  to  near  Japan 
and  the  Philippines,  and  reaches  south  of  the  equator, 
including  the  Ladrone  Islands,  the  Carolinas,  and  the 
Pellew  Islands.  The  KingsmiU  group  lies  on  both  sides 
of  the  equator,  and  consists  of  fifteen  principal  islands, 
all  coral,  and  densely  covered  with  cocoa-nut  groves. 

Cuatoma,  —  The  population  of  these  islands  amounts 
to  about  50,000  souls.  They  are  governed  by  independ- 
ent chiefs  or  kings,  and  mostly  1^  a  life  of  indolence. 
They  aro  (tivided  into  three  classes — chiefs,  landholders, 
and  sUves.  They  live  in  small  communities,  regarding 
the  eldest  of  their  number  as  a  kind  of  patriarch.  Po- 
lygamy is  common.  They  are  hospitable,  and  ready  to 
diare  the  last  morsel  with  the  needy.  In  each  town  is 
a  ''stranger's  house,"  where  travellers  find  a  temporary 
home.  The  cocoa-nut,  which  everywhere  abounds,  sup- 
plies the  few  wants  of  the  natives  with  little  labor. 
Their  chief  employment  is  the  manufacture  of  cocoa- 
nut  oil.  Almost  everything  which  the  natives  eat, 
drink,  wear,  live  in,  or  use  in  any  way,  is  obtained  from 
the  cocoa-nut  tree. 

Religion,  — There  exists  hardly  any  well -developed 
form  of  worship  or  religion.  They  have  no  idols  and 
no  priests.  A  loose  system  of  spirit  worship,  or,  better 
said,  of  veneration  lor  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  used  to 
prevail  among  these  people,  but  is  gradually  d3ring  out 
When  a  Micronesian  dies,  the  body  is  placed  upon  mats, 
in  the  centra  of  the  house,  and  rubbed  with  cocoa-nut 
oil  till  the  fiesh  is  gone;  then  the  bones  are  placed  in 
a  loft  or  thrown  into  the  sea.  A  stone  is  placed  near 
the  house  as  a  resting-place  for  the  sgimt,  and  offerings 
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are  made  to  it  twice  a  year.  There  are  bat  few  tradi- 
tionsy  and  the  people  cannot  be  said  to  be  very  superati- 
tioua. 

Missions, — ^Proeperous  missions  have  been  established 
in  these  groups  by  agents  of  the  American  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions;  several  of  the  workers  have  been  se- 
lected from  among  their  converts  in  Honolulu.  As  the 
result  of  the  mission  to  Micronesia,  daring  the  nineteen 
years  since  its  commencement,  it  would  appear  that  a 
wonderful  change  has  been  produced  in  the  social  and 
moral  condition  of  the  once  wild  and  savage  inhabitants. 
A  number  of  the  natives  have  been  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity,  and,  according  to  the  last  report,  668  converts 
are  united  in  Church  fellowship.  See  The  Missionary 
World  (N.  Y.  1878, 12mo),  p.  457  and  1128;  Grandemann, 
Miss.  A  tktSj  s.  V. ;  Newcomb,  Cydop,  of  Missions,  p.  539 
sq.    See  Sandwich  Islakds.    (R.  S.  R.) 

MicroniOA,  Mabtin,  a  very  distinguished  Dutch 
divine,  was  bom  about  1628  at  Ghent,  of  a  noble  Dutch 
family.  We  know  little  of  Micronios's  early  years.  He 
was  at  first  a  physician,  and  is  said  to  be  the  author  of 
several  medical  books  and  essays.  In  1550,  when  the 
Protestant  Church  was  bitterly  persecuted  by  the  Span- 
iards, Micronius,  with  many  others  of  his  countrymen, 
fled  to  England,  and  there  proved  himself  a  very  effi- 
cient helpmate  to  John  k  Lasko  (q.  v.)  in  the  establidi- 
ment  and  organization  of  the  foreign  Protestant  con- 
gregation in  London.  He  translated  John  k  Lasko's 
system  of  Church  order  and  liturgical  formulars  into 
Dutch,  and  introduced  them  into  the  congregation  of 
Dutch  refugees  in  London.  The  death  of  the  king 
wrought  an  entire  change  in  the  prospects  of  the  exiles, 
and  on  the  accesaon  of  queen  Mary  they  prepared  to 
leave  for  other  parts.  Micronius  accompanied  them  to 
Denmaric  and  East  Friealand,  and  finally  became  pastor 
at  Norden.  He  died  towards  the  close  of  the  16th  cen- 
uiry.  In  his  disputations  and  writings  Micronius  op- 
posed Simon  Menno  (q.  v.)  and  David  George ;  and  when 
Westphal  (q.  v.),  a  Lutheran  divine,  had  called  his  fel- 
low-pilgrims ^  martyrs  of  the  devil,"  on  account  of  Las- 
ko's views  of  the  sacraments,  Micronius  sought  to  con- 
vince, or  at  least  silence  him,  but  failed.  In  Norden  he 
edited  his  larger  and  smaller  Catechism,  1592 :  De  deyne 
caieckismus  ^kmderbere  der  Duitschen  Ghemeywle  van 
Ijondon,  He,  toeehe  nu  Hier  ends  doer  versirogt  is,  Ghe- 
maed  door  Martin  Micron,  Ghedrudtt  bey  GeUiwn  Uema- 
tium  anno  1555.  These  catechisms  were  consulted  in 
the  composition  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  (q.  v.). 
Micronius  also  wrote  an  apology  of  the  foreign  Protes- 
tant congregation,  defending  them  against  ^e  accusa- 
tion of  high-treason,  which  had  furnished  a  pretext  for 
theif  expulsion  from  England.  See  Kocher,  Katech, 
Gesch,  der  rtform,  Kirche  ;  Bartel's  Johannes  a  Lasko. 

Mid-day  (Q?:)^!^,  doubU  Ught,  1  Kings  xviii,  29, 
i.  e.  noon,  as  elsewhere  rendered ;  Di^h  n*^xnis,  half 
of  the  day,  Neh.  viii,  8;  i)fiipa  fiiini,  middle  day,  Acts 
xxvi,  18).    See  Dat. 

Mid'din  (Heb.  Middin',  V?P»  distance;  Sept 
MaSdiv  V.  r.  Maiuiv),  a  town  in  the  desert  of  Judah, 
mentioned  between  Beth-arabah  and  Secacah  (Josh,  xv, 
61) ;  and  probably  ntuated  not  far  from  the  Dead  Sea, 
about  opposite  its  middle,  or  possibly  at  the  ruins  near 
a  well  marked  on  Van  de  Velde's  Map  as  Khan  Mardeh, 
near  the  north  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  "  By  Van  de 
Telde  {Memoir,  p.  256,  and  Map)  menUon  is  made  of  a 
valley  on  the  south-western  side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  below 
Masada,  called  Um  eUBedun,  which  may  contain  a  trace 
of  the  ancient  name"  (Smith). 

Middle  Ages.  The  barbarism  of  this  period  may 
be  said  to  have  begun  about  A.D.  510,  when  the  barba- 
rians had  made  an  irruption  into  the  West  very  preju- 
dicial to  the  interests  of  literature.  Learning  was  pre- 
served in  the  bishops'  schools  and  monasteries:  the 
works  of  ancient  authors  were  kept  in  the  libraries  of 
the  monasteries,  but  the  libraries  of  monks  and  church- 


men were  composed  chiefly  of  eccleaiastiai!  and  ascetic 
works.  Greek  literature  was  generally  neglected,  Latin 
but  pooriy  cultivated ;  rhetoric  was  tamed  into  bom- 
bast, the  liberal  arts  comprised  within  a  few  rules,  and 
the  study  of  philosophy  abandoned  and  decried.  This 
barbarism  almost  extinffuishied  the  light  (hence  the  name 
^*Dark  Ages")  and  life  of  Christianity,  as  the  inflocnee 
of  the  Church  in  the  course  of  its  previous  cormptioo 
had  already  suppressed  ancient  literatu«.  See  Riddle's 
Eod,  Chron. ;  Eden,  TheoL  Did. ;  Faiiar,  Eoda.  Diet, 

Middle  WaU  (/itaorotxov),  spoken  of  the  ckei  or 
sacred  fence  ('*  partition**)  between  the  Court  of  the  Gen- 
tiles and  the  interior  sanctum  of  the  Temple  (£ph.  ii, 
14).    See  Temple. 

Middlekaufl^  Sou>mon,  a  German  Reformed  min- 
ister, was  bom  near  Hageistown,  Md.,  in  1818;  was  ed- 
ucated at  Marshall  CoUcge,  Meroersburg,  Pa.  (daas  of 
1889) ;  studied  theology  in  the  theologioil  seminary  of 
the  German  Reibrmed  Church  located  in  the  same 
place;  was  ordained  in  1842,  and  became  pastor  of  the 
Lincolnton  charge  .in  North  Carolina.  He  died  at  the 
mineral  springs,  Catawba  County,  N.  CL,  May  21, 1845. 
His  ministry  was  brief  but  blessed.  Energetic,  mikl, 
and  peaceful  in  spirit,  well  educated  and  zealous,  his  in- 
fluence was  widely  felt,  and  his  memory  is  faithfully 
cherished. 

Bfiddleton,  Conyera,  a  celebrated  divine  and 
scholar  of  the  Church  of  England,  was  bom  Dec  27, 1683, 
at  Richmond,  in  Yorkshire.    His  father,  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Middleton,  rector  of  Hinderwell,  gave  him  a  liberal 
education.    At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  was  sent  to 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  college  he  was  two 
years  afterwards  chosen  a  scholar.    He  took  his  degree 
of  RA.  ill  1702,  and  was  shortly  after  ordained  deacon. 
In  1706  h*e  was  elected  a  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  and 
in  1708  joined  with  other  fellows  of  his  college  in  a  pe- 
tition to  the  bishop  of  Ely,  as  the  visitor  of  the  college, 
against  Bentley  (q.  v.),  the  nuster.    Middleton,  who 
was  then  a  young  man,  did  not  take  a  prominent  part  in 
thu  proceeding;  but  the  feelings  of  hostility  to  the 
master  originated  by  these  disputes  sank  deep  into  his 
mind,  and  made  him  subsequently  the  most  determined 
and  dangerous  of  Bentley*8  enemies.    Soon  after  this 
petition,  he  withdrew  himself  from  Bentley*s  Jurisdic- 
tion by  marrying  a  lady  of  ample  fortune.    He  sitbee- 
quently  resided  for  a  short  time  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  on  a 
small  Uving  in  the  gift  of  his  wife,  but  the  unhealthiness 
of  the  situation  induced  him  to  retum  to  Cambridge 
at  the  end  of  a  year.    In  October,  1717,  when  George  I 
visited  the  University  of  Cambridge,  Middleton,  with 
several  others,  was  created  doctor  of  divinity  by  man- 
date ;  but  Bentley,  who  was  regius  professor  of  divinity, 
refused  to  confer  the  degree  unless  a  fee  of  four  guineas 
was  given  to  him  in  addition  to  the  so-called  "  broad- 
piece,'*  which  had  by  ancient  custom  been  allowed  as  a 
present  on  this  occasion.    This  demand  was  resisted  by 
Middleton,  who,  however,  at  last  consented  to  pay  it  uii- 
der  protest    An  appeal  to  court  proved  unfavorable  to 
Bentley,  but  still  he  kept  the  money.    Middleton  there- 
upon sued  Bentley  for  it  in  the  vice-chancellor's  court ; 
and  Bentley,  refusing  to  pay  the  money  or  to  acknowledge 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  was  deprived  of  his  degrees. 
Bentley  petitioned  the  king  for  relief  ftom  that  sen- 
tence, and,  as  he  was  a  firm  supporter  of  the  Whig  min- 
istry then  in  power,  it  was  feared  that  a  oommiarion 
might  be  issued  by  the  crown  to  inquire  mto  the  state 
of  the  university.    Middleton,  to  justify  himself  and  his 
friends,  published  A  fuU  and  in^partiai  A  ccount  ofaU  the 
late  Proceedings  in  the  Unkfersity  of  Cambridge  agaisui 
Dr.  Bentley ;  which,  says  Dr.  Monk,  "^  was  the  first  pub- 
lished specimen  of  a  style  which,  for  elegance,  purity, 
and  ease,  yields  to  none  in  the  whole  compass  of  the 
English  language.    The  acrimonions  and  resentful  feel- 
ing which  prompted  every  line,  is  in  some  measure  di»- 
guised  by  the  pleasing  language,  the  harmony  of  the 
periods,  and  the  vein  of  scholanbip  which  caliven  the 
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whole  tnct"  (Monk,  Lift  of  BentUy,  p.  888).  A  few 
mooLhs  afterwards  Middleton  published  A  Second  Part 
of  the  full  and  impartial  AeanuU  of  ail  the  kU«  Pro- 
€9edingnj  and  also  A  true  Account  of  the  pretent  Stale  of 
TrimUjf  Cottege,  in  Cambridgt,  wnder  the  oppretdte  Gov- 
ermmad  of  their  Master,  IL  Bentley,  late  D.D.  These 
books  seem  to  have  been  written  in  order  to  destroy  the 
sospieion  which  many  then  had,  viz.  that  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  univerBity  against  Dt.  Bentley  did  not  flow 
so  moch  from  any  real  demerit  in  the  man,  as  from  a 
certain  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  ooort,  the  great  pro- 
moter of  whose  interest  he  was  thought  to  be.  Middle- 
ton,  in  one  of  his  pamphlets,  had  very  imprudently  de^ 
dared  **  that  the  fellows  of  Trinity  Ck>llege  had  not  been 
able  to  find  any  proper  court  in  England  which  would 
receive  their  complaints;"  and  Bentley,  perceiving  that 
his  adversary  had  been  guilty  of  an  expression  which 
might  be  considered  ss  a  libel  upon  the  administration 
of  justice  in  the  whole  kingdom,  brought  an  action 
against  him,  in  which  the  Jury  returned  a  verdict  of 
guilty*  The  court,  however,  was  unwilling  to  pronounce 
sentence,  and  the  matter  was  eventually  settled  by  Mid- 
dleton's  begging  pardon  of  Bentley,  and  consenting  to 
pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  action. 

But  Middleton  had  not  done  with  Bentley  yet  The 
latter,  in  1720,  published  proposals  for  a  new  edition  of 
the  Greek  Testament,  with  a  specimen  of  the  intended 
work.  The  former,  in  1721,  published  Remarh,  Paror 
graph  fty  Paragraph,  upon  the  Proposalt  lalebf  pttbliahed 
bjf  Rm  Bentley  for  a  new  Edition  of  the  Greek  Testament, 
AlthcNigh  Middleton  professed,  in  the  commencement 
of  the  pamphlet,  that  **  hu  remarks  were  not  drawn  from 
him  by  personal  spleen  or  envy  to  the  author  of  the 
PropoiaU,  but  by  a  serious  conviction  that  he  had  nei- 
ther talents  nor  materials  proper  for  the  work  he  had 
ondertaken,  and  that  religion  was  much  more  likely  to 
receive  detriment  than  service  from  it,"  the  whole  tenor 
and  style  of  the  pamphlet  showed  that  it  was  the  result 
of  the  most  virulent  personal  animosity.  He  followed 
up  his  attack  on  Bentley  by  Some  further  Bemarhe; 
and  it  must  be  conceded  that  these  two  books  against 
Bentley  are  written  with  great  acuteness  and  learning, 
and,  though  Bentley  affected  to  despise  them,  they  de- 
stroyed the  credit  of  his  Proposals  so  effectually  that  his 
intended  publication  of  the  New  Testament  came  to 
nothing. 

Upon  the  great  enlargement  of  the  public  library  at 
Cambridge,  a  new  office  of  principal  librarian  was  estab- 
lished, to  which  Middleton  was  elected,  notwithstanding 
a  violent  opposition.  He  afterwards  travelled  through 
France  and  Italy,  and  spent  some  months  in  Rome  in 
1724.  After  his  return,  Middleton  published  bis  oele- 
tarated  Letter  from  Rome  (1729),  in  which  he  attempted 
to  show  that  **  the  religion  of  the  present  Romans  was 
deriv^ed  from  that  of  their  heathen  ancestors ;"  and  that, 
in  particular,  the  rites,  ceremonies,  dress  of  the  priests, 
etc,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  were  taken  from 
the  pagan  religion.  This  work  was  received  with  great 
lavor  by  the  learned,  and  went  through  four  editions  in 
the  anihoi's  lifetime.  The  free  manner,  however,  in 
which  he  attacked  the  miracles  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Chorch  gave  offence  to  many  Anglican  divines,  and  they 
chaiiged  Middleton  with  entertaining  as  little  respect  for 
the  nurades  of  the  apostks  as  for  those  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  saints. 

Hitherto  Dr.  Middleton  stood  well  with  mankind ; 
for  notwithstanding  the  offence  he  had  given  to  some 
bigota  by  certain  passages  in  the  above-mentioned 
pamphlet,  y^  the  reasonable  part  of  Christians  were 
well  pleased  with  his  writings,  believing  that  he  had 
done  great  service  to  Protestantism  by  his  expose  of 
the  absurdities  of  popery.  He  was,  in  fact,  a  general 
favorite  with  the  public,  when,  by  the  publication  of  a 
new  work,  Christianity  as  old  as  Creation  (1781),  he 
noit  only  gave  great  offence  to  the  clergy,  but  also  ruined 
aH  hia  hopes  for  preferment*  This  letter,  which  wss 
ficst  pubUsbed  suonymously,  was  soon  known  to  be  writ- 


ten by  Middleton.  Pearce  (q.  v.),  bishop  of  Rochester, 
replied  to  it,  treating  the  author  as  an  infidel;  and  so 
strong  was  the  feeling  against  Middleton  that  he  was  in 
danger  of  losing  his  degree  and  office  of  librarian.  Prom- 
ising, however,  to  publish  a  satisfactor)'  vindication  of 
his  course,  the  authorities  withheld  their  intended  deg- 
radation, and  in  1782  Middleton  gave  to  the  world  Some 
Remarks  on  Dr.  Pearce's  second  Reply ;  wherein  the  au- 
thor's sentiments,  as  to  all  the  principal  points  in  dis- 
pute, are  fully,  clearly,  and  satisfactorily  explained.  In 
this  manifesto,  Middl^on  strongly  asserted  his  belief  in 
Christianity,  and  disavowed  any  intention  to  cast  doubt 
upon  its  evidences ;  and  thereby  saved  himself  from  deg- 
radation, but  not  from  strong  suspicion  of  hypocrisy — a 
charge  which  has  ever  since  attached  to  his  name. 

Middleton  regarded  Christianity  in  scarcely  any  oth- 
er light  than  as  a  republication  of  the  law  of  nature,  and 
endeavored  to  reduce,  as  far  as  possible,  everything  su- 
pernatural in  the  Bible  to  mere  natural  phenomena. 
He  expressly  maintained  that  there  were  contradictions 
in  the  four  evangelists  which  could  not  be  reconciled 
(Reflections  on  the  Variations  found  in  the  Four  Evan" 
gelists) ;  he  accused  Matthew  "  of  wilfully  suppressing 
or  negligently  omitting  three  successive  descents  f\pom 
father  to  son  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  Gospel"  (see  vol. 
ii,  24) ;  he  asserted  that  the  apostles  were  sometimes 
mistaken  in  their  applications  of  prophecies  relating  to 
Christ  (ii,  59) ;  he  considered  "  the  stoiy  of  the  fall  of 
man  as  a  fable  or  allegory"  (ii,  181),  and,  with  respect  to 
the  prophecy  g^ven  at  the  fiEdl,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
declare  (iii,  188)  **  that  men  who  inquire  into  things  ¥rill 
meet  with  many  absurdities  which  reason  must  wink  at, 
and  many  incredibilities  which  faith  must  digest,  before 
they  can  admit  the  authority  of  this  prophecy  upon  the 
evidence  of  this  historical  narration."  Such  being  the 
opinions  of  Middleton,  it  cannot  excite  surprise,  not- 
withstanding his  assertions  to  the  contrary,  that  he 
should  have  been  looked  upon  as  a  disbeliever  in  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity. 

While  these  discusrions  were  going  on,  Middleton  was 
appointed  to  the  professonhip  of  natural  histoxy,  which 
appointment  he  resigned  in  1784.  In  the  following  year 
he  published  A  Dissertation  concerning  the  Origin  of 
Printing  in  Englandf  showing  that  it  was  first  introduced 
and  practiced  by  an  Englishman,  William  Caxton,  at 
Westminster,  and  not,  as  commonly  supposed,  by  a  for- 
eign printer  at  Oxford.  In  1741  he  published  by  sub- 
scription his  most  celebrated  work,  The  History  of  the 
Life  of  M.  Tidlius  Cicero  (Lond.  2  vols.  4to).  There 
were  three  thousand  subscriben  to  this  work,  and  the 
profits  arising  from  its  sale  were  so  considerable  as  to 
enable  Middleton  to  purchase  a  small  estate  at  Hilder- 
sham,  six  miles  from  Cambridge,  where  he  chiefiy  re- 
sided during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Two  years  af- 
terwards Middleton  published  a  translation  of  Cioero^s 
letten  to  Brutus,  and  of  Brutus's  to  Cicero,  with  the 
Latin  text,  and  a  prefatory  dissertation,  in  which  he  de- 
fended the  authenticity  of  the  Epistles.  In  1745  he 
published  Germana  qumdam  AntiquitaOs  erudita  Monur 
menta,  etc,  in  which  he  gave  an  account  of  the  various 
specimens  of  ancient  art  which  he  had  collected  during 
his  residence  at  Rome.  Two  yeara  afterwards  he  pub- 
lished his  Treatise  on  the  Roman  Senate,  in  which  he 
maintained  that  all  vacancies  in  the  senate  were  filled 
up  by  the  people.  But  the  work  which  has  a  peculiar 
interest  for  us  he  published  shortly  after,  under  the  title 
An  Introductory  Discourse  to  a  larger  Work,  designed 
herecffter  to  he  published,  concerning  the  Miraculous  Pow- 
ers  which  are  supposed  to  have  subsisted  in  the  Christum 
Church  from  the  earliest  Ages,  through  several  successive 
Centuries  f  by  which  it  is  shown  that  we  have  no  sufficient 
Reason  to  beUeve,  upon  the  Authority  of  the  primititfe  Fa- 
thers, thai  any  such  Powers  were  continued  to  the  Church 
after  the  Days  of  the  Apostks  (1748).  The  Introductory 
Discourse  to  the  work,  and  the  Free  Inquiry  itself,  elic- 
ited numerous  controversial  tracts.  Middleton  was  at- 
tacked by  Stcbbing  and  Chapman,  the  former  of  whom 
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endeayored  chiefly-  to  show  that  Middleton's  scheme 
was  iiueparablj  oonnected  with  the  fall  of  Christianity, 
while  the  latter  labored  to  sapport  the  authority  of  the 
fathers.  These  attacks  Middleton  repelled  by  Some  Re^ 
mark$  on  Two  Pamphlets  (fty  Drs,  8tMing  and  Chap- 
man} puUuhed  against  the  Introduction,  **The  dia- 
course,"  remarks  Mr.  Orme  (Bibl.  Bib.  s.  v.),  referring  to 
the  whole  controversy,  ''is  worthy  of  attention,  for, 
though  the  combatants  on  both  sides  earned  matters 
too  far,  oonsiderable  information  may  be  collected  from 
them — on  the  character  and  testimony  of  the  fathen, 
the  nature  of  miracles,  and  on  other  points  closely  con- 
nected with  the  Christian  reyelation."  The  controversy 
began  to  g^w  very  hoL  Besides  Stebbing  and  Chap- 
man, Parker,  Brook,  Johnson,  Dodwell,  Church,  and  otli- 
ers  attacked  him,  while  he  was  defended  by  Yates,  Jen- 
kins, Toll,  etc.  A  full  list  of  the  principal  publications 
on  the  subject  are  enumerated  by  Kippis  in  a  note  to 
the  6th  part  of  Doddridge's  Course  ofLtdtures  (see  also 
Orme's  BihL  BSk  ;  Strong's  Cat,  of  EngL  TheoL  18S0,  No. 
9441  sq. ;  Lord  Brougham,  Men  of  Letters  of  the  Times 
of  George  JII,  p.  884).  It  was  declared  by  Middleton's 
opponents  that  the  tendency  of  his  inquiry  was  to  de- 
stroy the  evidence  of  miraculous  interpositions;  but  Mid- 
dleton  explicitly  disavowed  such  intentions,  and  should 
have  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  This  much,  however, 
must  be  admitted,  that  he  seems  never  to  have  been  so 
much  pleased  as  when,  by  broaching  some  startling  point 
of  disputation,  he  succeeded  in  horrifying  the  minds  of 
his  orthodox  brethren.  Accordingly,  before  the  theo- 
logical world  had  recovered  from  the  surprise  and  in- 
dignation into  which  they  had  been  thrown  by  the  Frw 
Inquiry^  its  fearless  author  put  forth  upon  the  worid  an 
attack  upon  bishop  Sherlock,  entitled  An  Examination 
of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London's  Discourses  eoncemii^  the 
Use  and  Intent  of  Prophecy ;  with  some  cursory  A  mmad- 
versions  on  his  iate  Appendix,  or  additional  Dissertation, 
contaimng  afitrther  Inquiry  into  the  Mosaic  A  ccount  of 
the  Fall  (1750>  In  this  work  he  attempted  to  refute 
Sherlock's  (q.  v.)  theory  of  a  chain  of  prophecy  running 
through  the  different  portions  of  the  Old  Testament. 
He  was  refuted  by  Dr.  Rutherforth,  divinity  professor  at 
Cambridge ;  but  Middleton,  whose  end  seems  to  have 
been  answered,  which  was  to  abuse  the  bishop  a  little, 
pursued  the  argument  no  further.  The  obstinate  contro- 
versialist died  with  the  armor  on  his  back  and  the  lance 
in  his  hands.  He  was  meditating  a  general  answer  to 
all  the  objections  made  against  the  Free  Inquiry;  but, 
being  seized  with  illness,  and  imagining  he  might  not 
be  able  to  go  through  it,  he  singled  out  Church  and 
Dodwell,  as  the  two  most  considerable  of  his  adversa- 
ries, and  employed  himself  in  preparing  a  particular  an- 
swer to  them.  This,  however,  he  did  not  live  to  finish, 
but  died  July  28, 1750,  at  Hildersham,  in  Cambridge- 
shire. A  little  before  his  death,  he  thought  it  prudent 
to  accept  a  small  living  from  Sir  John  Frederick.  A 
few  months  after  his  death  was  published  his  Ftndioa- 
Hon  of  the  Free  Inquiry  tn/0  the  Miraculous  Powers,  etc, 
fiom  the  Objections  of  Dr,  Dodwell  and  Dr,  Church.  The 
piece  is  unfinished,  but  very  able  as  far  as  it  goes.  In 
1762  all  the  befor&*mentioned  works,  except  The  Life 
of  Cicero,  were  collected  and  printed  in  four  volumes, 
4to,  under  the  title  of  Miscellaneous  Works;  among 
which  were  inserted  the  following  pieces,  never  before 
published,  viz.,  A  Preface  to  an  intended  Answer  to  all 
the  Objections  made  agaisuA  the  Free  Inquiry; — Some 
cursory  ReJIeciions  on  the  Dispute,  or  Dissension,  which 
happened  at  Aniiochjbetween  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul; 
— RejUetions  on  the  VariaHons,  or  Inconsistencies,  which 
are  found  among  the  Four  Evangelists  m  their  different 
Accounts  of  the  same  Facts; — An  Essay  on  the  Gift  of 
Tongues,  tending  to  exptotn  the  proper  Notion  and  Nat- 
ure of  it,  as  it  is  described  and  delivered  to  us  in  the  so- 
cred  Scriptures,  cmd  as  it  appears  also  to  have  been  under^ 
stood  by  the  learned  both  (^ancient  and  modem  times; — 
Some  short  Remarks  on  a  Story  told  by  Me  Andents  con- 
cerning St,  John  the  Evat^dist  and  Cerinthus  the  Here- 


tie;  and  on  the  Use  which  is  made  of  it  by  the  Modems, 
to  enforce  the  Duty  of  shunning  Heretics;— An  Essay  on 
the  allegorical  and  Uteral  Interpretation  of  the  Creation 
and  Fall  of  Man; — De  LaOnantm  Hteramm  promunci- 
atione  dissertatio  ; — Some  Letters  ofDr,  Middlkon  to  his 
Friends.  A  second  edition  of  these  Miscellaneous  Works 
was  published  in  five  volumes,  8vO)  in  1766.  "  Dr.  Mid- 
dleton," says  Parr,  in  his  preface  BeOendenus,  **  was  a 
man  of  no  conmion  attainments;  his  leaining  was  ele- 
gant and  profound,  his  j  udgment  was  acute  and  poUabcd, 
his  taste  was  fine  and  correct;  his  style  was  so  pore  and 
harmonious,  so  vigorously  flowing  without  being  in- 
flated, that,  Addison  alone  excepted,  he  seeoM  to  me 
without  a  rival"  See  Leckey,  Hist,  of  Rationalism  (see 
Index  in  vol  ii);  Jortin,  Ecdes,  Remarks,  i,  298 ;  Dia- 
m^fMiscdLof  Literature,  Quarrels  of  Authors,  p.  S\Z  I 
Nichols,  LiL  Anec,  p.  414  sq.;  ELnox,  Essays,  ii,  66;  N, 
Amer,  Review,  xxxv,  440;  ChanoeUor  Kent,  Course  of 
EngL  Reading ;  Macaulay,  CriL  and  Hist,  Essays,  ii,  182 ; 
Orme,  BibL  Bib,  s.  v. ;  Biogr,  Brit,  s.  v. ;  Chalmeta's  Biogr, 
Diet,  s.  v.;  General  Biogr,  Diet,  s.  v. ;  English  Cyclop,  s. 
v.;  Hook,  Ecdes,  Biogr,  s.  v. ;  Darling,  Qfdep.  bAl  i, 
2057;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Authors,  ii, 
1278  sq. ;  Blackwood^s  Magazine,  xiv,  257 ;  xv,  461 ; 
xxviii,  440  sq.;  xxxii,607;  BickerBteth,CArwe.iSriuieii/, 
p.  29a     (R.S.R.) 

Bfiddleton,  Brasmns,  a  noted  Engliah  divine, 
was  bom  about  1740.  He  received  his  education  at  St. 
Edmund's  Hall,  Oxford,  but  was  expelled  from  that  oni- 
vertdty,  together  with  five  other  youths,  on  account  of 
his  sympathy  with  the  Methodists.  This  circumstance 
gave  rise  to  MacGowan's  satire  of  The  Shtxver.  Middle- 
ton  then  entered  King's  CoU^^  Cambridge,  and,  after 
his  graduation,  became  pastor  of  an  Episcopal  congrega- 
tion at  Dalkeith,  Scotland,  and  curate  successively  to 
Romaine  and  Cadog^n,  and  at  St.  Margaret's,  Westmin- 
ster. He  was  presented  to  the  rectoxy  of  Tnrvey,  Bed- 
fordshire, in  1764,  and  was  thus  a  predecessor  of  Leigh 
Richmond  (q.  v.).  He  died  April  26, 1806.  Dr.  Mid- 
dleton was  a  man  of  warm  piety,  and  of  a  Catholic  spir- 
iU  He  is  the  well-known  author  of  Biographia  Eran- 
gelica,  or  an  historical  A  ccount  of  the  Lives  and  Deaths 
of  the  most  eminent  evangdical  Authors  or  Preachers, 
both  British  and  Foreign,  tn  the  several  Denominations  of 
Protestants  (1779, 4  vols.  8vo).  This  great  biographical 
work  is  a  collection  of  invaluable  materials,  and  most 
immortalize  his  memory,  while  doing  immense  good. 
Of  his  other  works  we  mention :  ArMishop  Ldghton^s 
whole  Works,  with  Lffe  (1805, 4  vols.) : —  Versions  and  Im- 
itations of  the  Psalms  of  David  Q90G):— Luther's  Com- 
mentary on  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  with  his  L\fe 
(1807).  See  Allibone,  Did,  ofBrii,  and  A  mer.  Authors, 
ii,  1275;  Cooper,  Biog,  Diet,  of  Eminent  Persons,  p.  866. 

Middleton,  Thomas  Taxkthxwe,  DJD.,  the 
first  English  bishop  of  Calcutta,  largely  identified  with 
the  Anglican  Church  missionary  work  in  India,  only  son 
of  the  Rev.  T.  Bfiddleton,  rector  of  Kedleston,  Deibyahire, 
was  bom  at  that  village  Jan.  26, 1769.  His  early  train- 
ing he  received  under  his  father.  In  1779  he  waa  ad- 
mitted into  Christ's  Hospital,  London,  and  thence  pro- 
ceeded to  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  where  he  took 
his  degree  of  B.A.,  with  honors,  in  January,  1792. 
Shortly  after  he  received  ordination,  and  entered  upon 
the  curacy  of  Gainsborough,  in  Lincolnshire.  Hera  he 
edited  a  periodical  work  entitled  the  Country  Spectator, 
which  continued  to  appear  for  about  seven  months, 
Middleton  sustaining  the  paper  mainly  by  his  own  com- 
positions. This  connection  brought  him  to  the  notice 
of  Dr.  John  Fletyman,  archdeacon  of  lincoln,  who  in 
1794  appointed  him  tutor  to  his  two  sons.  Middleton 
in  consequence  removed  first  to  Lincoln,  and  afterwards 
to  Norwich,  where  he  became  curate  of  St.  Peter's  Man- 
oroft  in  1799,  having  praviondy  (in  1796)  been  presented 
by  Dr.  Pretyman  to  the  rectory  of  Tansor,  in  Northamp- 
tonshire. In  1802  he  was  presented  with  the  rectvMry 
of  Bytham,  in  Lincolnshire.     About  this  time  he  wrotja 
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bU  chief  work,  The  Doctrine  ef  the  Greek  Article  ap' 
plied  to  the  Critieitm  and  lUustratum  of  ike  New  Tetta- 
went,  which  he  published  in  1808,  with  a  dedication  to 
Dr.  Pretvman.  The  object  of  this  work  is,  first,  to  es- 
ublish  the  rules  which  govern  the  use  of  the  article, 
and  then  to  apply  these  rules  to  the  interpretation  of 
various  passages  in  the  New  Testament,  many  of  which 
are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  furnish  arguments  for  or 
against  the  divinity  of  Christ,  according  to  the  different 
views  which  are  taken  of  the  force  of  the  article.  Ow- 
ing to  this  circumstance,  the  doctrine  of  the  Greek  arti- 
cle has  become  the  subject  of  wann  discussion  among 
theologians ;  and  some  Unitarian  divines  have  strongly 
opposed  the  views  of  Middleton.  His  chief  rules  have, 
however,  been  received  as  sound  by  the  great  minority 
of  Biblical  criticsu  (A  second  and  improved  edition 
was  published  by  Prof.  Scholefield  in  1828;  and  a  third 
by  the  Rev.  Hugh  James  Rose  in  1833.  An  abstract 
of  the  work  is  prefixed  to  Yalpy's  edition  of  the  Greek 
Testament.)  In  the  same  year  in  which  he  published 
this  work  he  took  his  degree  of  D.D.  at  Cambridge,  and 
removed  to  his  living  at  Tansor,  where  he  discharged 
his  duties  in  such  a  manner  as  to  gain  the  affection  and 
esteem  of  hb  people.  In  1809  he  was  appointed  by 
bbhop  Pretyman  to  a  stall  in  the  cathedral  of  Lincoln, 
and  in  1812  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Huntingdon.  In 
1811  he  resigned  his  two  livings  for  the  vicarage  of  Sl 
Pancras,  Middlesex,  and  the  rectory  of  Rottenham,  in 
Hertfordshire.  He  fixed  his  residence  at  St  Pancras, 
and  made  the  acquaintance  of  several  dignitaries  of  the 
Church  and  other  distinguished  individuals.  He  was 
in  sympathy  with  the  object  of  the  Society  for  Promot- 
ing Christian  Knowlcdige,  and  was  earnest  and  untiring 
in  advancing  its  interests,  as  well  as  those  of  other  soci- 
eties in  connection  with  the  Church.  The  knowledge 
thus  acquired  of  their  plans,  resources,  and  activities 
greatly  aided  him  in  his  subsequent  career  in  India, 
and  the  discernment  and  good  judgment  which  he 
brought  to  their  meetings  contributed  materially  to 
their  efficiency.  About  this  time  the  Anglican  Church 
established  a  bishopric  in  India,  constituting  Calcutta 
aa^he  episcopal  reudence.  For  this  distinguished  posi- 
tion Dr. Middleton  was  selected;  and  he  was  accordingly 
consecrated  the  first  colonial  bishop  ever  set  apart  by 
the  Anglican  Church  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
May  8, 1814.  A  short  time  prior  to  his  departure  for 
Calcutta,  bishop  Middleton  was  made  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society.  He  arrived  in  Calcutta  Nov.  28, 1814 — 
a  little  more  than  a  year  from  the  Ume  of  the  death  of 
Henry  Martyn,  that  valued  worker  in  this  field.  Dur- 
ing the  voyage  Middleton  had  diligently  employed 
himself  in  increasing  his  qualifications  for  his  office,  es- 
pecially by  the  study  of  Hebrew  and  Persian.  As  bishop 
of  Calcutta  he  made  every  effort  to  promote  the  interests 
of  Christianity,  and  to  aid  the  cause  of  educatioiL  He 
made  three  visitations  of  his  immense  diocese,  in  two 
of  which  he  directed  his  particular  attention  to  the  state 
of  the  Syrian  Christians  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cochin, 
on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  By  his  efforts  the  Bishop's 
College  at  Calcutta  was  established  for  the  education  of 
dejqgymen  and  missionaries  for  the  Britbh  possessicMis 
in  Asia ;  and  he  laid  the  first  stone  of  its  buildings  Dec 
15, 1820.  He  instituted  a  consistory  court  at  Calcutta, 
and  would  have  done  the  same  at  Madras  but  for  the 
opinion  of  the  advocate-general  of  Madras  that  he  re- 
garded such  a  measure  as  illegal.  These  extended  la- 
bors and  extraordinary  exertions,  embarrassed  by  daily 
annoyances  from  the  civil  authorities  in  their  iqpplication 
of  regulations  applicable  only  to  the  home  clergy,  could 
not  result  otherwise  than  in  depressing  him  and  dimin- 
ishing his  vigor,  especially  in  India's  unhealthy  climate, 
and  greatly  hastened  the  end  of  his  days.  He  died  July 
8, 1822,  absolutely  worn  out  by  toil  and  fatigue.  His 
successor  in  the  work  was  the  sainted  Reginald  Heber 
(q.v.).  Bishop  Middleton  was  large  and  dignified  in 
form,  animated  in  manner,  and  generous  and  kind  in 
di^)Odition.    As  a  preacher  he  was  very  impressive,  his 


voice  clear  and  pleasing,  his  style  simple  and  manly, 
generally  argumentative,  and  strongly  imbued  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England.  In  accordance  with 
his  last  desires,  bishop  Middleton's  papers  were  de-^ 
stroyed,  and  we  have,  therefore,  none  of  his  greater  works 
excepting  the  one  he  had  published  in  his  eariier  years 
on  *'the  Greek  Article,"  the  periodical  puhlioation  men- 
tioned above,  and  some  sermons,  charges,  and  tracts, 
which  have  been  collected  into  a  volume,  to  which  a 
memoir  of  bishop  Middleton  is  prefixed,  by  H.  K.  Bon- 
ney,  D.D.,  archdeacon  of  Bedford  (London,  1824).  See 
Charles  Webb  Le  Bas,  Life  of  the  Right  Reo.  Thomas 
Fanthawe  Middleton  (London,  1881,  2  vols.  8vo);  Miss 
Yonge,  Pioneere  and  FomtderSf  ch.  vii ;  Monthly  RevietOf 
1810  (May) ;  Kaye,  ChtHstiamty  in  India,    (J.  H.  W.) 

Middoth.    See  Talmud. 

Midgard'B  Serpent,  or  the  World-Serpent  (Jor- 
mttngand)y  is,  in  the  mythology  of  the  Norsemen,  the  great 
serpent  which  surrounds  the  world.  As  the  offspring 
of  Loki  (q.  v.),  the  principle  of  evil,  the  other  gods  feared 
the  new-bom,  and  determined  to  get  early  possession  of 
it  and  Fenrir,  another  of  Loki's  oflspring,  and,  when  se- 
cured, Midgard's  Serpent  was  cast  into  the  ocean,  where 
it  grew  till  it  encircled  the  world,  biting  its  own  tail. 
At  the  end  of  the  world,  the  world-serpent  wiU  fight 
among  the  enemies  of  the  gods  and  be  slain  by  Thor, 
who,  ho«rever,  will  die  immediately  afterwards  from  the 
effect  of  its  venom.  The  myth  of  the  world-serpent  is 
supposed  to  signify  the  deep  or  main  ocean,  which,  ex- 
cited by  Loki  (subterranean  fire  or  earthquake),  is 
thrown  upon  the  land,  thus  proving  scarcely  less  fatal 
to  the  works  of  man  than  the  direct  action  of  volcanic 
fire,  represented  under  the  form  of  Fenrir.  For  fur- 
ther particulars,  see  Thorpe's  Northern  Mythology ^  i,  80 
sq.,  161  sq. ;  Midlet*s  Northern  AnHqmtiea,  voL  ii.  Fables 
xvi,  xxy,  xxvi,  xxvii;  Keyser's  Religion  of  the  North- 
men;  'PBtenen*B  Nordiek  MythologL 

Bfid'ian  (Heb.  Midyan%  "i^niQ,  ttnfe,  as  m  Prov. 

xviii,  18;  xix,  18;  Sept.  Ma^cdfi  v.  r.  Ma^iav;  N.  T. 
Ma^i4/«,  Acts  vii,  29,  where  the  AnttLYen.  has  ^'Ma- 
dian ;"  the  Heb.  often  stands  collectively  for  the  ''Mid- 
ianites"  also,  as  it  is  frequently  rendered  in  all  the  ver^ 
sions),  the  fourth  son  of  Abraham  by  Keturah,  and  the 
progenitor  of  the  Midianites  (Gen.  xxv,  2 ;  1  Chion.  i, 
32).  RC  poet  2024.  His  five  sons  are  enumerated  in 
Gen.  xxv,  4;  1  Chron.  i,  88.  Of  his  personal  history 
nothing  further  is  known.    See  MiDiAmrx. 

Bfid^lanlte  (Heb.  Midyani',  *«a;*i73.  Numb,  x,  29, 
used  collectively,  and  so  rendered  ^^  Midianites,**  which 
is  the  usual  translation  for  Midian  itself;  Sept.  Ma^c- 
avirriQ ;  but  the  plur.  D*^3*^^Q  also  occurs.  Gen.  xxxvii, 

28,  and  the  fem.  n'^^^'ip,  Numb,  xxv,  15 ;  see  also  Ma- 
diam),  a  tribe  of  people  descended  firom  Abraham's  son 
Midian  (q.  v.),  a  branch  of  the  Arabians  dwelling  prin- 
cipally in  the  desert  north  of  the  peninsula  of  Arabia. 
Southwards  they  extended  along  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  Gulf  of  Aileh ;  and  northwards  they  stretched  along 
the  eastern  frontier  of  Palestine ;  while  the  oases  in  the 
peninsula  of  Sinai  seem  to  have  aflbrded  them  pasture- 
grounds,  and  caused  it  to  be  included  in  the  **land  of 
Midian.'*  The  notion  that  there  were  two  peoples  called 
Midian,  founded  on  the  supposed  shortness  of  the  inter- 
val for  any  considerable  multiplication  from  Abraham 
to  Moses,  and  on  the  mention  of  Moses's  Cnshite  wife, 
seems  to  be  untenable.  Even  conceding  the  former  ob- 
jection, which  is  unnecessary,  one  tribe  has  often  be- 
come merged  into  another  and  older  one,  and  only  the 
name  of  the  latter  retained.  In  the  following  account 
of  the  Midianites  we  chiefly  follow  the  statements  in 
Kitto's  and  Smith's  Dictionaries. 

I.  History^ — ^Midian,  though  not  the  oldest,  was  the 
most  celebrated  son  of  Keturah.  What  Judah  became 
among  the  tribes  of  Israel,  Midian  became  among  the 
tribes  of  Arabia.  It  is  true  we  find  the  other  branches 
of  the  Keturites  spoken  of  a  few  times  in  sacred  hi»' 
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toTv,  and  mentioned  in  such  a  way  as  to  prove  that  as 
tribes  they  never  kwt  their  individuality ;  3'et  the  Mid- 
ianites  were  the  dominant  people,  and  Midian  is  the 
g^reat  name  which  always  comes  out  prominently  before 
the  historian.  Not  only  so,  but  the  Midianites  appear 
to  have  been  for  a  lengthened  period  the  virtual  rulers 
of  Arabia,  combining  into  a  grand  confederacy,  and  then 
guiding  or  controlling,  as  circimistances  required,  dl  the 
Arabian  branches  of  the  Hebrew  race.  This  fact  comes 
out  inddentally  in  many  parts  of  Scripture ;  and  we  re- 
quire to  keep  it  carefully  in  view  in  order  to  understand 
the  sacred  narrative.  , 

1.  Midian  had  five  sons,  who,  doubtless,  in  accordance 
with  Arab  custom,  became  heads  of  distinct  tribes  (Gen. 
XXV,  4 ;  comp.  Numb,  xxxi,  8).  We  are  told  that  while 
"Abraham  gave  aU  that  he  had  to  Isaac,"  that  is,  made 
him  his  heir— head  of  his  house  and  patrimony — **  to 
the  sons  of  the  concubines  Abraham  gave  gifts,  and  sent 
them  away  from  Isaac  his  son  while  he  yet  lived,  east^ 
ward,  to  the  land  in  the  east"  (ver.  5, 6).  This  is  the 
first  indication  of  the  country  occupied  by  the  Midian- 
ites and  other  descendants  of  Keturah.  The  expression 
is  not  veiy  definite.  Abraham's  principal  place  of  resi- 
dence was  Southern  Palestine — Mamre  and  Beersheba. 
The  "  country  of  the  east"  appears  to  have  included  the 
whole  region  on  the  east  side  of  the  Arabah  or  great 
valley  which  reaches  from  the  fountains  of  the  Jordan 
to  the  i£lanitic  Gulf.  All  Arabia,  in  fact,  and  even 
Mesopotamia  were  included  in  the  ^  country  of  the  East" 
(Gen.  xxix,  1 ;  Numb,  xxiil,  7,  etc).  See  Bene-Ke- 
DEM.  Another  incidental  nodce  in  Gen.  xxxvi,  85  points 
more  clearly  to  the  exact  territory  of  Midian.  Hadad, 
one  of  the  early  kings  of  Edom,  is  said  to  have  "  smit- 
ten Midian  in  the  field  of  Moab."  We  may  conclude 
from  this  that  the  Midianites  were  at  that  time  settled 
oa  the  eastern  borders  ot  Moab  and  Edom.  They  were, 
like  all  Arabians,  a  nomad  or  semi-nomad  people;  hav- 
ing some  settlements  around  fountains  and  in  fertile 
valleys,  but  forced  to  wander  in  their  tents  from  place 
to  place  to  secure  sufficient  pasture  for  their  flocks.  The 
Midianites  were  an  enterprising  people.  They  were  not 
satisfied  with  the  dull  routine  of  pastoral  and  agricultu- 
ral life.  From  the  first  they  appear  to  have  engaged  in 
commercial  pursaitsi  Some  districts  of  And>ia,  Eastern 
Palestine,  and  Lebanon,  yielded  valuable  spices  and  per- 
fumes which  were  in  great  demand  in  Egypt,  not  merely 
for  the  luxuries  of  the  living,  but  for  the  embalming  of 
the  dead.  In  this  profitable  trade  the  Midianites  en- 
gaged. It  was  to  one  of  their  caravans  passing  through 
Palestine  from  Gilead  to  Egypt  that  Joseph  was  sold  by 
his  brethren  (G«n.  xxxvii,  25  sq.).  Slaves  at  that  time 
found  as  ready  a  market  in  Egypt  as  they  do  now.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  traders  are  called  by  the  his- 
torian both  Ithmaeliles  and  MidUmUea,  the  two  names 
being  used  as  synonymouSi  The  reason  probably  is 
that  these  wei«  the  dominant  tribes  in  Arabia,  and  car- 
ried on  the  trade  jointly ;  hence  they  were  known  among 
sbrangen  by  both  names.  It  would  seem,  however,  that 
the  merchants  in  this  caravan  were  true  Midianites. 
thoagh  they  may  have  been  accompanied  by  Ishmael- 
ites  (ver.  28, 36 ;  but  comp.  25, 27).  In  ver.  86  the  He- 
brew is  D*^9^!Qlll,  the  Medanitetf  which  is  the  regular 
plural  of  Medan  (pS)}  the  third  son  of  Keturah  (Gen. 
XXV,  2) ;  while'  in  ver.  28  the  word  is  D'^3'^^^,  the  reg- 
ular plural  of  'p*^'Q,  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
Midianites  are  referred  to  in  both  passages,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  Septuagint,  Vulgate,  Targums,  and  other 
ancient  versions.  See  Medan.  By  a  similar  latitude 
of  expression,  the  Midianites  sometimes  appear  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  Ishmaelites  (Judg.  vii,  12;  viii,  22, 
24) ;  elsewhere  they  are  distinguished  firom  them  (Gen. 
XXV,  2, 4, 12, 16).  This  probably  arose  from  their  being 
nomadic  in  their  habits,  so  that  bands  of  them  often 
moved  from  place  to  place.  But  the  difficulty  may  be 
avoided  by  supposing  that  the  terms  *'  Midianitc"  and 
**  Ishmaelite"  are  used  as  a  synonyme  of  travelling  mer- 


chant, such  as  they  became  in  later  times.    See  Ish- 

MAEUTE. 

2.  The  next  notice  of  Midian  is  in  connection  with 
the  eventful  history  of  Moses — "  Moses  fled  from  the 
face  of  Pharaoh,  and  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Midian"  (Exod. 
ii,  15).  Reuel  or  Jethro,  the  priest  of  Midian,  became 
his  master  and  father4n-law.  Moses  kept  his  flock. 
The  subsequent  incidents  of  this  strange  narrative  show 
clearly  the  region  then  inhabited  by  Jethro,  and  called 
**  the  land  of  Midian."  It  was  the  peninsula  of  Sinai, 
and  it  was  while  watching  his  flock  there  on  the  side 
of  Horeb  that  Moses  saw  the  glory  of  the  Lord  in  the 
burning  bush,  and  received  the  commission  to  return  to 
Egypt  for  the  deliverance  of  Israel  (Exod.  iii,  1  sq.). 
It  would  appear,  from  a  comparison  of  the  several  inci- 
dental notices  of  Jethro  given  in  the  Pentateuch,  that 
the  peninsula  of  Sinai  was  not  his  settled  place  of  abode. 
When  Israel  was  encamped  at  Horeb,  Jethro  brought 
thither  Moses's  wife  and  his  two  sons;  and,  after  a  brief 
stay,  we  are  told  that  "  he  went  his  way  into  his  own 
land"  (Exod.  xviii,  1-8,  27;  comp.  Numb,  x,  29,  80). 
The  Midianites  were  nomads  roaming  over  a  very  wide 
region,  but,  like  most  Arab  tribes,  having  one  perma- 
nent nucleus.  This  nucleus  was  specially  their  home : 
it  was  the  "  land  of  their  kindred ;"  yet  they  also  claimed 
the  whole  region  in  which  they  pastured  their  flocks  as 
their  own.  The  nucleus  of  the  Midianites  was  some- 
where on  the  eastern  border  of  Edom,  but  their  pasture- 
grounds  probably  extended  as  far  as  Gilead  and  Bashan 
on  the  north,  while  on  the  south  they  embraced  an  ex- 
tensive territory  along  both  shores  of  the  iElanitic  Gulf. 
Hence  Horeb  was  said  to  be  in  the  land  of  Midian  (Exod. 
ii,  15  with  iii,  1),  while  the  chief  seat  of  Jethro's  tribe 
was  on  the  east  of  Edom.  The  Midianites  were  thus 
accustomed  to  lead  their  flocks  and  herds  over  the 
whole  of  that  region  which  the  Israelites  afterwards 
traversed — ^the  choice  pastures,  the  fountains,  and  the 
wells  in  the  desert  were  all  known  to  them.  This  fact 
throws  light  on  Moses's  urgent  request  to  his  father-in- 
law — ^  he/Lve  us  not,  I  pray  thee :  forasmuch  as  thou 
knowest  how  we  are  to  encamp  in  the  wilderness,  and 
thou  mayest  be  to  us  instead  of  eyes"  (Numb.  x,#f). 
It  should,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  name  of 
Midian  (and  hence  the  "  land  of  Midian")  was  perhaps 
often  applied,  as  that  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  north- 
em  Arab  tribes,  to  the  northern  Arabs  generally,  L  e. 
those  of  Abrahamic  descent  (comp.  Gen.  xxxvii,  28,  bat 
see  respecting  this  passage  above;  and  Judg.  viii,  24); 
just  as  Bbmb-Kedem  embraced  idl  those  peoples,  and, 
with  a  wider  signification,  other  Eastern  tribes.  If  this 
reading  of  the  name  be  correct,  **  Midian"  would  corre- 
spond very  nearly  with  our  modern  word  ''Arab;**  lim- 
iting, however,  Uie  modem  word  to  the  Arabs  of  the 
northern  and  Egyptian  deserts:  all  the  Ishmaelitish 
tribes  of  those  deserts  would  thus  be  Midianites,  as  we 
call  them  Arabs,  the  desert  being  their ''land."  At  least 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  descendants  of  Hagar  and 
Keturah  intermarried ;  and  thus  the  Midianites  are  vp' 
parently  called  Ishmaelites  in  Judg.  viii,  24,  being  con- 
nected, both  by  blood  and  national  customs,  with  the 
father  of  the  Arabs.  The  wandering  habits  of  nomadic 
tribes  must  also  preclude  our  arguing  from  the  fkct  of 
Moses's  leading  his  father's  flock  to  Horeb,  that  Sinai 
was  necessarily  more  than  a  station  of  Midian :  those 
tribes  annually  traverse  a  great  extent  of  oountnr  in 
search  of  pasturage,  and  have  their  established  summer 
and  winter  pastures.  The  Midianites  were  mostly  (not 
always)  dwellers  in  tents,  not  towns;  and  Sinai  has  not 
sufficient  pasture  to  support  more  than  a  small,  or  a 
moving  people.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  per- 
haps (or  we  may  say  probabfy)  the  peninsula  of  Sinai 
has  considerably  changed  in  its  phyucal  character  since 
the  time  of  Moses;  even  the  adjacent  isthmus  has  been 
thought,  since  that  period,  to  have  risen  many  feet,  so 
that  "  the  tongue  of  the  Egyptian  Sea"  has  "  dried  up;" 
and  this  supposition  would  much  diminish  the  difficulty 
of  accounting  for  the  means  of  subsistence  found  by  the 
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in  their  wanderings  in  the  wiMerneM,  when 
not  miiaculouiity  supplied.  Apart  fh>m  this  considerm- 
tioo,  we  know  that  the  Egyptians  afterwards  woiked 
mines  at  Saiibet  el-KhAdim,  and  a  small  mining  popa- 
Istion  may  hare  found  sufficient  sostenance,  at  least  in 
some  seasons  of  the  year,  in  the  few  watered  Talleys, 
and  wherever  ground  could  be  reclaimed :  rock-inscrip- 
tiona  (though  of  later  date)  testify  to  the  number  of  at 
least  passers-by;  and  the  remains  of  villages  of  a  min- 
ing population  have  recently  been  discovered.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  position  of  Midian  in  the  Sina- 
itic  peninsula,  if  we  may  believe  the  Anbian  histori- 
ans and  geogn^>hen,  backed  as  their  testimony  is  by 
the  Greek  geographers  (see  below),  the  city  of  Midian 
was  situate  on  the  opposite  or  Arabian  shore  of  the 
Arabian  Gulf;  and  thence  northwards,  and  spreading 
east  and  west,  we  have  the  true  country  of  the  wander- 
ings Midianites.    See  Siii ai. 

3.  The  next  occurrence  of  the  name  of  this  people  in 
the  sacred  histoiy  marks  their  northern  settlements  on 
the  border  of  the  Promised  Land,  *'on  this  side  Jordan 
[by]  Jericho^"  in  the  plains  of  Moab  (Numb,  xxii,  1-4). 
The  Midianites  were  a  wise  and  a  wily  people.    So  long 
as  the  Israelites  only  traversed  their  outlying  pasture- 
gpTHUKls  on  the  west  of  the  Arabah,  they  were  content 
to  cultivate  their  friendship;  but  when,  in  the  latter 
part  of  their  Journey,  having  passed  round  the  southern 
end  of  Edom,  they  entered  the  proper  territory  of  Mid- 
ian, the  Midianites  tried  every  plan  and  used  every  ef- 
fort to  work  their  destruction.    They  consulted  with 
their  neighbors,  the  chiefs  of  Moab,  and  resolved  to 
bring  the  prophet  Balaam  to  cucm  the  powerful  stran- 
geiB  (Numb,  xxii,  4-7).    Balaam  came,  and  the  Lord 
turned  the  intended  cuise  into  a  blessing.    The  prophet, 
however,  adopted  a  more  eflRsctual  nuxle  of  injuring  the 
Israelites  than  by  the  agency  of  enchantments.    He 
persuaded  the  women  of  Midian  and  Moab  to  work  upon 
the  passions  of  the  Israelites,  and  entice  them  to  the 
lioentioos  festivals  of  their  idols,  and  thus  bring  upon 
them  the  curM  of  heaven  (xxxi,  16).    This  infamous 
scheme  proved  only  too  successful  (ch.  xxv),  and,  had 
it  not  been  checked  by  the  almost  complete  annihilation 
of  the  Midianites,  it  would  have  brought  destruction 
upon  the  whole  host  of  Israel  (xxv,  17 ;  xxxi,  2).    The 
vengeanoe  then  executed  upon  Midian  was  terrible. 
Their  cities  and  castles  were  burned;  the  entire  males 
that  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors  were  put  to 
death,  including  the  five  kings  of  Midian — ^Evi,  Rekem, 
Zur^  Hnr,  and  Reba,  together  with  Balaam— and  with 
them  all  the  married  females;  and  the  young  women 
and  children  were  reduced  to  slavery.    It  has  been  af- 
Urmed  that  these  acts  of  vengeance  are  so  cruel,  so  bar- 
barous in  their  character,  that  they  could  never  have 
been  prompted  by  a  God  of  love,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
narrative  cannot  be  considered  as  of  divine  authority. 
Those  who  bring  such  an  accusation  against  the  Script- 
ures must  surely  overlook  the  leading  circumstances  of 
the  case — they  must  forget  that  the  God  of  love  is  also 
the  God  of  Justice,    The  whole  Midianitish  nation,  male 
and  female,  had  deliberately  combined  and  conspired, 
by  wile  and  stratagem,  to  wean  the  Israelites  from  their 
allegiance  to  the  God  of  heaven,  and  not  only  so,  but 
wantonly  to  allure  them  to  the  cohimission  of  the  most 
foul  and  degrading  crimeci    Was  it  inconsistent  with 
justice  for  the  monl  Governor  of  the  universe  to  punish 
such  guilt  ?    Gould  any  punishment  less  sweeping  have 
freed  the  earth  from  crime  so  deep-rooted  and  so  dan- 
gerous ?    The  influence  of  the  Midianites  on  the  Israel- 
ites was  cleariy  most  evil,  and  directly  tended  to  lead 
them  from  the  injunctions  of  Moses.    Much  of  the  dan- 
gerous character  of  their  influence  may  probably  be  as- 
cribed to  the  common  descent  firom  Abraham.    While 
the  Ganaanitish  tribes  were  abhorred,  Midian  might 
claim  consanguinity,  and  mora  readily  seduce  Israel 
from  its  allegiance. 

The  details  of  this  war  given  by  Moses  aflbrd  us  some 
little  insight  into  the  natura  of  the  country  of  Midian, 


and  the  occupations  of  the  people.  The  Midianites 
were  not  pure  nomads;  they  had  cities  and  goodly  cas- 
tles (xxxi,  19).  Their  principal  wealth  consisted,  how- 
ever, in  flocks  and  herds,  for  the  Israelites  captured 
676,000  sheep,  72,000  beeves,  and  61,000  asses.  It  is 
singular  that  camels  are  not  mentioned;  but  it  is  prob- 
able that,  as  the  Israelites  were  all  footmen,  the  camels 
escaped  to  the  desert.  Recent  investigations  have 
shown  that  the  whole  desert  east  of  £dom  and  Moab  is 
thickly  studded  with  the  ruins  of  ancient  cities  and  cas- 
tles (Wallin,  in  Journal  of  R,  G,  S,  xxiv,  115  sq. ;  Porter, 
DamoMcu*^  ii,  188 ;  Wetstein,  ItdB^beridU  fiber  Hauran, 
etc. ;  Graham,  in  Journal  ofR,  G.  S,  for  1859).  These 
were  doubtless  the  habitations  of  the  Midianites.  The 
whole  region  around  their  cities,  extending  from  the 
mountains  of  HaurAn  to  the  i£lanitic  Gulf,  though  now 
dreary  and  desolate,  is  not  barren.  In  spring  and  early 
summer  it  is  covered  with  vegetation,  and  it  has  many 
rich  vaUe3rB,  a  few  patches  of  which  are  still  here  and 
there  cultivated  by  the  Arab  tribes.  Everywhere  there 
are  evidences  of  partial  cultivation  in  former  days,  and 
there  are  also  traces  of  a  comparatively  dense  popula- 
tion (see  Porter,  Hand-book^  p.  501,  508,  523,  etc.). 

Some  time  previous  to  the  exodus  it  appears  tliat  the 
Midianites  had  allied  themselves  closely  to  the  Moab- 
ites.  Sihon,  king  of  the  Amorites,  made  war  upou 
Moab  and  Ammon,  conquered  a  large  part  of  their  ter- 
ritory, and  retained  possession  of  it  (Judg.  xi,  13-23). 
At  the  same  time  he  made  Midian,  the  ally  of  Moab, 
tributary;  and  hence  the  five  princes  of  Midian  are 
called  by  Joshua  vatsalt  (Q3*^pd ;  Keil  on  Josh,  xiii,  21) 
or  **  dukes'*  of  Sihon.  The  defeat  of  Sihon  by  the  Isra- 
elites secured  the  freedom  of  the  Midianites;  and  then 
they,  fearing  lest  they  should  in  like  manner  be  sub- 
dued by  Moses,  conspired  to  destroy  Israel,  and  thus 
brought  destruction  upon  themselves.  The  government 
of  Midian  was  doubtless  similar  to  that  of  all  the  na- 
tions of  Arabia— patriarehaL  The  nation  was  divided 
into  a  number  of  tribes,  each  of  which  was  independent, 
and  led  by  its  own  sheik  or  chief.  In  time  of  common 
danger  or  of  war,  the  sheiks  of  the  various  tribes  formed 
a  council,  but  alwa3rs  acknowledged  the  presidency  of 
the  head  of  one  leading  family,  who  was  (and  still  is) 
styled  the  *<  prince''  (emir)  of  the  nation.  Five  of  the 
sheiks  of  Midian  are  mentioned  in  Judges  as  subjects 
of  Sihon.  In  Numb,  xxxi,  8  they  are  called  ^  kings** 
(D*^sbQ);  while  in  xxii,  4  Moab  is  said  to  have  con- 
sulted with  the  '*  elders"  (D*^3pT)  of  Midian.  The  great 
Arab  tribes  have  two  classes  of  chiefs :  one  dass  is  com- 
posed of  the  rulers  of  the  leading  divisions  of  the  tribe, 
the  other  of  the  rulers  of  subdivisions.  The  former  are 
hereditary,  the  latter  are  simply  influential  or  warlike 
men  who,  by  their  talents,  have  gathered  around  them 
a  number  of  families.  It  would  seem  to  be  the  former 
class— the  hereditary  rulers  of  Midian— who  are  called 
"  kings ;"  while  the  others,  the  influential  leaders  or  sen- 
ators of  the  tribe,  are  termed  **  elders.**  In  the  trans- 
action with  Balaam,  the  elders  of  Midian  went  with 
those  of  Moab,  "with  the  rewards  of  divination  in  their 
hand**  (xxii,  7) ;  but  in  the  remarkable  words  of  Balaam 
the  Midianites  are  not  mentioned.  This  might  be  ex- 
plained by  the  supposition  that  Midian  was  a  wandering 
tribe,  whose  pasture-lands  reached  wherever,  in  the 
Arabian  desert  and  frontier  of  Palestine,  pasture  was  to 
be  found,  and  who  would  not  feel,  in  the  same  degree 
as  Moab,  Amalek,  or  the  other  more  settied  and  agri- 
cultural inhabitants  of  the  land  allotted  to  the  tribes  of 
Israel,  the  arrival  of  the  latter.  But  the  spoil  taken  in 
the  war  that  soon  followed,  and  more  especially  the 
mention  of  the  dwellings  of  Midian,  render  this  sugges- 
tion very  doubtful,  and  point  rather  to  a  considerable 
pastoral  setUement  of  Midian  in  the  trans-Jordanic 
country.  Such  setUements  of  Arabs  have,  however, 
been  very  common.  In  this  case  the  Midianites  were 
evidently  tributary  to  the  Amorites,  being  **  dukes  of 
Sihon,  dweUing  in  the  country"  (^^K^  '*?^*^):  this 
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inferior  position  explains  their  oroiMlon  from  Balaam^s 
prophecy.  The  rank  of  the  Midianitiah  woman  Cozhi, 
that  of  a  daughter  of  Znr,  who  was  "  head  over  a  people, 
of  a  chief  house  in  Midian,"  throws  a  strange  light  over 
the  obscure  page  of  that  people's  history.  The  vices  of 
the  Canaanites,  idolatry  and  licentiousness,  had  infected 
the  descendants  of  Abraham,  doubtless  connected  by  suc- 
cessive intermarriages  with  those  tribes ;  and  the  pio»* 
titution  of  this  chief's  daughter,  caught  as  it  was  fW>m 
the  customs  of  the  CSanaanites,  is  evidence  of  the  eth- 
nological type  of  the  latter  tribes.  Some  African  na- 
tions have  a  similar  custom :  they  offer  their  unmarried 
daughters  to  show  hospitality  to  their  guests. 

4.  There  is  no  further  mention  of  the  Midianites  in 
history  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years.  During  that 
period  the  nation  had  completely  recovered  its  ancient 
influence  and  power,  probably  by  the  arrival  of  fresh 
colonists  from  the  desert  tracts  over  which  their  tribes 
wandered;  and  they  again  turned  their  arms  against 
their  old  enemies,  the  Israelites.  For  seven  years  they 
oppressed  them  so  grievously  that  the  people  were  forced 
to  flee  from  tiie  open  country,  and  to  seek  an  asylum  in 
mountain  fastnesses,  in  caves,  and  in  fortified  ciries 
(Judg.  vi,  1, 2).  Midian  was  now  at  the  head  of  a  great 
confederacy,  comprising  the  Amalekites  and  the  leading 
tribes  of  Arabia,  called  by  the  sacred  historian  Bern  Ke- 
dem  ('*  children  of  the  East,"  ver.  8).  In  eariy  spring  the 
confederates  assembled  their  vast  flocks  and  herds,  de- 
scended through  the  defiles  of  Gilead,  crossed  the  Jor- 
dan, and  overran  the  rich  plains  of  Central  Palestine, 
plundering  and  destroying  all  before  them — ''sheep, 
oxen,  asses,"  property,  the  young  com,  and  the  luxuri- 
ant pastures:  *'  For  they  came  up  with  their  cattle,  and 
their  tents,  and  they  came  as  grasshoppers  for  multi- 
tude; for  both  they  and  their  camelJB  were  without 
number;  and  they  entered  into  the  land  to  destroy  it" 
(ver.  5).  In  their  distreas  the  Israelites  cried  unto  the 
Lord,  and  he  sent  a  deliverer  in  the  person  of  Gideon 
(ver.  8-18).  The  invaden  were  concentrated  on  Esdrae- 
loD— their  flocks  covering  the  whole  of  that  splendid 
plain^  and  their  <«campment  lying  along  the  base  of 
"  the  hill  of  Moreh,"  now  called  Little  Hermon  (ver.  88 ; 
vii,  1, 12).  Gideon  assembled  his  band  of  warriors  at 
the  well  of  Harod,'  or  fountain  of  Jezreel,  situated  at 
the  foot  of  Gilboa,  and  famed  in  after-days  as  the  scene 
of  Saul's  defeat  and  death  (vii,  1).  See  Harod.  The 
romantic  incidents  in  this  memorable  campaign  have 
been  treated  of  elsewhere  [see  Gidbon],  but  the  Mid- 
ianitish  side  of  the  story  is  pregnant  with  interest.  The 
scene  over  that  fertile  plain,  dotted  with  the  enemies 
of  Israel,  "  the  Midianites,  and  the  Amalekites,  and  all 
the  Bene-Kedem,  [who]  lay  along  (D'^b&b,  /dl,  L  e. 
pitdked  their  tents)  in  the  valley  like  locusts  for  multi- 
tude, and  their  camels  were  without  number,  as  the 
sand  by  the  sea-side  for  multitude"  (vii,  12),  has  been 
picturesquely  painted  by  Prof.  Stanley  (Sinai  and  Pal- 
esline,  p.  888). 

The  descent  of  Gideon  and  his  servant  into  the  camp, 
and  the  conversation  of  the  Midianitish  watch,  forms  a 
vivid  picture  of  Arab  life.  It  does  more :  it  proves  that 
as  Gideon,  or  Phurah,  his  servant,  or  both,  understood 
the  language  of  Midian,  the  Shemitic  languages  dif- 
fered much  less  in  the  14th  century  B.C.  than  they 
did  in  after-times  [see  Arabia]  ;  and  we  besides  obtain 
a  remarkable  proof  of  the  consanguinity  of  the  Midian- 
ites, and  learn  that,  though  the  name  was  probably  ap- 
plied to  all  or  most  of  the  northern  Abrahamic  Arabs, 
it  was  not  applied  to  the  Canaanites,  who  certainly  did 
not  then  speak  a  Shemitic  language  that  Gideon  could 
understand.  The  stratagem  of  Gideon  receives  an  Ulus- 
tration  from  modem  Oriental  life.  Until  lately  the  po- 
lice in  Cairo  were  accustomed  to  go  their  rounds  with  a 
lighted  torch  thrust  into  a  pitcher,  and  the  pitcher  was 
suddenly  withdrawn  when  light  was  required  (Lane's 
Mod,  Eg,  5th  edit,  p.  120)— a  custom  affording  an  exact 
parallel  to  the  ancient  expedient  adopted  by  Gideon. 


The  consequent  panic  of  the  great  multitude  in  the  val- 
ley, if  it  have  no  parallels  in  modem  European  history,  is 
consistent  with  Oriental  character.    Of  all  peoples,  the 
nations  of  the  East  are  most  liable  to  sodden  and  vio- 
lent emotions;  and  a  panic  in  one  of  their  heterogene- 
ous, undisciplined,  and  excitable  boats  has  always  proved 
disastrous.    In  the  case  of  Gideon,  however,  the  result 
of  hb  attack  was  directed  by  God,  the  divine  hand  be- 
ing especially  shown  in  the  small  number  of  Israel,  800 
men,  against  185,000  of  the  enemy.    At  the  sight  of  the 
800  torches,  suddenly  blazing  round  about  the  camp  in 
the  beginning  of  the  middle-watch  (which  the  Midian- 
ites had  newly  set),  with  the  confused  din  of  the  tram- 
pets,  "for  the  three  companies  blew  the  trampets,  and 
brake  the  pitchers,  and  held  the  lamps  in  their  left 
hands,  and  the  trumpets  in  their  right  hands  to  blow 
[withal],  and  they  cried,  [The  sword]  of  the  Lord  and 
of  Gideon"  (vii,  2ff),  "  all  the  host  ran,  and  cried,  and 
fled"  (ver.  21).    The  panic-stricken  multitude  knew  not 
enemv  from  friend,  for  "  the  Lord  set  everv  man's  sword 
against  his  fellow  even  throughout  all  the  host"  (ver. 
22).    The  rout  was  complete,  the  first  places  made  for 
being  Beth-shittah  (**  the  house  of  the  acacia")  in  Ze- 
rerath,  and  the  "  border"  (HB*^,  Up)  of  Abel-meholah, 
"  the  meadow  of  the  dance,"  both  being  probably  down 
the  Jordan  valley,  unto  Tabbath,  shaping  their  flight  to 
the  ford  of  Beth-barah,  where  probably  they  had  crossed 
the  river  as  invaders.    The  flight  of  so  great  a  boat,  en- 
cumbered with  slow-moving  camels,  baggage,  and  cat- 
tle, was  calamitous.    All  the  men  of  Israel,  out  of  Naph- 
tali,  and  Asher,  and  Manasaeh,  joined  in  the  pursuit; 
and  Gideon  roused  the  men  of  Mount  Ephraim  to  "  take 
before"  the  Midianites  **  the  waters  unto  Beth-barah  and 
Jordan"  (ver.  28,  24).    Thus  cut  off,  two  princes,  Oreb 
and  Zeeb  (the  ''raven,"  or,  more  correctly  **crow,"  and 
the  ''wolf"),  fell  into  the  hands  of  Ephraim,  and  Oreb 
they  dew  at  the  rock  Oreb,  and  Zeeb  they  slew  at  the 
wine-press  of  Zeeb  (vii,  25;  oomp.  Isa.  x,  26,  where  the 
"slaughter  of  Midian  at  the  rock  Oreb"  is  referred  to). 
It  is  added,  in  the  same  verse,  that  they  pursoed  Mid- 
ian, and  brought  the  heads  of  the  princes  to  Gideon  "on 
the  other  side  Jordan."    This  antidpates  the  account 
of  his  crossing  Jordan  (viii,  4),  but  such  transpositions 
are  frequent,  and  the  Hebrew  may  be  read  "  On  this 
side  Jordan."    But  though  we  have  seen  that  many 
joined  in  a  desultory  pursuit  of  the  rabble  of  the  Mid- 
ianites, only  the  800  men  who  had  blown  the  trumpets 
in  the  valley  of  Jezreel  crossed  Jordan  with  Gideon, 
"  faint  yet  pursuing"  (viii,  4).    With  this  force  it  re- 
mained for  the  liberator  to  attack  the  enemy  on  his  own 
ground,  for  Midian  had  dwelt  on  the  other  side  Jordan 
since  the  days  of  Moses.    Fifteen  thousand  inen,  under 
the  "  kings"  of  Midian,  Zebah  and  Zalmunna,  were  at 
Karkor,  the  sole  remains  of  185,000,  "  for  there  fell  a 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men  that  drew  sword" 
(viii,  10).    The  assurance  of  God's  help  encouraged  the 
weary  three  hundred,  and  they  ascended  from  the  plain 
(or  ghdr)  to  the  higher  country  by  a  ravine  or  torrent- 
bed  in  the  hills, "  by  the  way  of  them  that  dwelt  in 
tents  [that  is,  the  pastoral  or  wandering  people  as  dis- 
tinguished from  towns-people],  on  the  east  of  Nobah 
and  Jogbehah,  and  smote  the  host,  for  the  host  was  se- 
cure" (viii,  11) — secure  in  that  wild  country,  on  their 
own  ground,  and  away  from  the  frequent  hannts  of  man. 
A  sharp  punnit  seems  to  have  followed  this  fresh  vic- 
tory, ending  in  the  capture  of  the  kings  and  the  final 
discomfiture  of  the  Midianites.    The  overthrow  of  Mid- 
ian in  its  encampment,  when  it  was  "  secure,"  by  the 
exhausted  companies  of  Gideon  (they  were  "  faint,"  and 
had  been  refused  bread  both  at  Snoooth  and  at  Pennd, 
viii,  5-9),  set  the  seal  to  God's  manifest  hand  in  the 
deliverance  of  his  people  from  the  oppresaon  of  Midian. 
Zebah  and  Zalmuima  were  slain,  and  with  them  the 
name  itself  of  Midian  almost  disappean  from  sacred 
history.    That  people  never  afterwards  took  up  arras 
against  Israel,  though  the}'  may  have  been  allied  with 
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the  iMuneleaB  hordes  who,  ander  the  common  designa- 
tkm  of  **  the  people  of  the  East,"  Bene-Kedem,  banased 
the  eaatem  border  of  Palestine. 

To  this  victory  there  are  subsequent  allusions  in  the 
sacred  writings  (Psa.  Ixxxiii,  10, 12^  Isa.  ix,  4;  x,  6); 
bat  the  Midianites  do  not  again  appear  in  sacred  or  pro- 
fane history.  The  name,  indeed,  occurs  after  the  exile 
in  Jodith  ii,  16,  bat  it  seems  to  be  there  confounded  with 
the  Arabians.  Josephus,  however,  asserts  (A  nL  iv,  7, 1) 
that  Petra,  the  capital  of  Arabia  (L  e.  Idumea),  was 
called  by  the  natives  Areoeme,  from  the  Midianitish 
kin^  Bekem  slain  by  Moses  (Numb,  xxxi,  8).  £use- 
bias  and  Jerome  also  mention  a  city  Madian^  so  named 
after  the  son  of  Abraham  by  Keturab,  situated  beyond 
Arabia  (Idumsea)  to  the  south,  by  the  Red  Sea,  from 
which  the  district  was  called ;  and  another  city  of  the 
same  name  near  the  Amon  and  AreopoUs,  the  ruins  of 
which  only  existed  in  their  days  (Ononuisi,  s.  v. ;  comp. 
Jerome,  Commaii,  ad  Je»,  Ix,  and  Eeeck.  xxv).  These 
were  doabtlesB  traditionary  recollections  of  the  different 
branches  of  the  Midianitish  stock,  showing  their  preva- 
lence throughout  Idumsa  and  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  as 
a  migratory  tribe. 

II.  Geograpkical  IdenHficaHoiu-^YTom  all  the  above 
notices,  we  may  gather  with  considerable  certainty  that 
there  were  at  least  two  main  branches  of  the  Midianites. 
It  seems  to  have  been  that  portion  of  the  tribe  dwelling 
aboat  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Red  Sea,  among  whom 
Moees  fonnd  refuge  when  he  fled  from  Egypt,  and  whose 
priest  or  sheik  was  Jethro,  who  became  the  father-in- 
law  of  the  future  lawgiver  (Exod.  iii,  1 ;  Numb,  x,  29). 
See  KEStrrs.  These  in  like  manner  are  usually  reck- 
oned along  with  the  Ethiopians  of  Cushite  origin.  It 
is  eertain  that  some  Cushite  tribes  did  settle  in  and 
on  the  outskirts  of  Arabia,  which  was  therefore  called 
Cash,  in  common  with  othcar  districts  occupied  by  Cush- 
ite tribes ;  and,  under  this  view,  it  is  observable  that  the 
wife  of  Moses  is  called  a  Cushite  (Numb,  xii,  1),  and 
that,  in  Hab.  iii,  7,  the  Midianites  are  named  with  the 
Cttshites ;  for  these  are  undoubtedly  the  Midianites  who 
trembled  for  fear  when  they  heard  that  the  Israelites 
had  passed  throi^h  the  Red  Sea.  We  do  not  again 
meet  with  these  Midianites  in  the  Jewish  history,  but 
they  appear  to  have  remained  for  a  long  time  settled  in 
Che  same  quarter,  where  indeed  is  the  seat  of  the  only 
Midianites  known  to  Oriental  authors.  The  Arabian 
gec^^phers  of  the  middle  age  (Edrisi,  CSm.  iii,  5,  p.  8 ; 
Ibn  el-Wardi,  and  Abulfeda,  Arab,  descr,  p.  77;  comp. 
Seetzen,  xx,  811)  speak  of  the  niins  of  an  ancient  town 
called  MadUuif  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Red  Sea, 
where  was  stall  to  be  seen  the  well  at  which  Moses  wa- 
tered the  flocks  of  Shoaib  or  Jethro.  This  was  doubt- 
less the  same  as  MotKana,  a  town  in  the  same  district, 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  {Geo<^,  v,  19) ;  and  Niebuhr  con- 
jectures that  the  site  is  now  occupied  by  Moilah,  a  small 
town  or  village  on  the  Red  Sea,  on  the  Haj  road  from 
£fS?T^  i^^^ffcr^  A  rab,  p.  877) ;  but,  as  RosenraUUer  re- 
marks (^Bibl.  Gtog,  iii,  224),  this  place  is  too  far  south 
to  be  identified  with  the  Midian  of  Jethro.  The  Medi- 
an of  Abulfeda  is  doubtless  that  mentioned  by  Josephus 
{AnL  xii,  11, 1)  as  Madiena  (Ma^inyi^),  situated  at  the 
Red  Sea,  properly  identified  by  Reland  {PcUast,  p.  98, 
100)  with  the  modem  Mufyan,  situated  about  half-way 
down  the  eastern  coast  of  the  ifilanitic  Gulf  (Forster's 
GtoffT,  of  Arabia^  ii,  116,  and  Index,  s.  v.).  To  the 
Mune  effect  are  the  notices  of  the  city  Median  in  Euse- 
bias  and  Jerome  above. 

Another  branch  of  the  Midianites  occupied  the  coun- 
try east  and  south-east  of  the  Moabites,  who  were  seated 
on  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea ;  or  rather,  perhaps,  we 
abonld  say  that,  as  they  appear  to  have  been  a  semi- 
nomfld  people,  they  pastmfed  their  flocks  in  the  unset- 
tled ooantry  beyond  the  Moabites,  with  whom,  as  a  kin- 
dred, although  more  settled  tribe,  they  seem  to  have 
been  on  the  most  Mendly  terms,  and  on  whose  borders 
were  sitoated  those  "cities  and  goodly  castles  which 
they  possessed*^  (Numb,  xxxi,  10).     It  is  to  these  Blid- 


ianites  that  we  must  refer  the  brief  statements  of  a  col- 
lision with  Hadad,  one  of  the  early  Edomitish  kings 
(Gen.  xxxvi,  35).  These  Midianites,  like  the  other 
tribes  and  nations  who  had  a  common  origin  with  them, 
were  highly  hostile  to  the  Israelites. 

Midian  is  named  authentically  only  in  the  Bible.  It 
has  no  history  elsewhere.  The  names  of  places  and 
tribes  occasionally  throw  a  feeble  light  on  its  past  dwell* 
ings ;  but  the  stories  of  Anbian  writers,  borrowed,  in  the 
case  of  the  northern  Arabs,  too  frequently  from  late  and 
untrustworthy  Jewish  writers,  cannot  be  seriously  treat- 
ed. For  trustworthy  facts  we  must  rest  on  the  Biblical 
narrative.  The  city  of  ''Medyen  [say  the  Arabs]  is 
the  city  of  the  people  of  Shu'eib,  and  is  opposite  TabCik, 
on  the  shore  of  Bahr  el-Kulznm  [the  Red  Sea] :  between 
these  is  six  days'  journey.  It  [Medyen]  is  larger  than 
Tabdk ;  and  in  it  is  the  well  from  which  Moses  watered 
the  flock  of  Shu'eib''  (^Mardstd,  s.  v.).  £1-Makrlzl  (in 
his  Khitat)  enters  into  considerable  detail  respecting 
this  city  and  people.  The  substance  of  his  account, 
which  is  full  of  incredible  faUes,  is  as  follows:  Medyen 
are  the  people  of  Shu'eib,  and  are  the  oApring  of  Med- 
y&n  [Midian],  son  of  Abraham,  and  their  mother  was 
Kantiir2^  the  daughter  of  Ynktto  [Joktan]  the  Ca- 
naanite :  she  bare  him  eight  children,  from  whom  de- 
scended peoples.  He  here  quotes  the  passage  above 
cited  from  the  Mardtid  almost  verbatim,  and  adds  that 
the  Arabs  dispute  whether  the  name  be  foreign  or  Ara- 
bic, and  whether  Medyen  spoke  Arabic,  so  called. 
Some  say  that  they  had  a  number  of  kings,  who  were 
respectively  named  Abjad,  Hawez,  Huttl,  Kelemen, 
Saafas,  and  Karashet.  This  absurd  enumeration  forms 
a  sentence  common  in  Arabic  grammars,  which  gives 
the  order  of  the  Hebrew  and  ancient  Arabic  alphabets, 
and  the  numerical  order  of  the  letters.  It  is  only  curi- 
ous as  possibly  containing  some  vague  reference  to  the 
language  of  Midian,  and  it  is  therefore  inserted  here. 
These  kings  are  said  to  have  ruled  at  Mekkeh,  Western 
Nejd,  the  Yemen,  Medyen,  and  Egypt,  etc,  contempo- 
raneously. That  Midian  penetrated  into  the  Yemen  is, 
it  must  be  observed,  extremely  improbable,  notwith- 
standing the  hints  of  Arab  authors  to  the  contrary : 
Y&kilt,  in  the  Moajam  (cited  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Deutsch,  MorgenL  GeseUschaJl)^  saying  that  a  southern 
Arabian  dialect  is  of  Midian;  and  El-Mes'Odl  (op. 
Schultens,  p.  158)  inserting  a  Midianitish  king  among  the 
rulers  of  the  Yemen ;  the  latter  being,  however,  more 
possible  than  the  former,  as  an  accidental  and  individu- 
al, not  a  national  occurrence.  The  story  of  Shu'eib  is 
found  in  the  Kurdn.  He  was  sent  as  a  prophet  to 
warn  the  people  of  Midian,  and  being  rejected  b}'  them, 
they  were  destroyed  by  a  storm  £rom  heaven  (Sale's 
Kurdn,  vii  and  xi).  He  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the 
same  as  Jethro,  the  father-in-law  of  Moses ;  but  some, 
as  Sale  informs  us,  deny  this ;  and  one  of  these  says 
that  *'  he  was  first  called  Buyfin,  and  afterwards  Shu'eib ; 
that  he  was  a  comely  person,  but  spare  and  lean,  and  of 
few  words."  I'he  whole  Arab  story  of  Medyen  and 
Shu'eib,  even  if  it  contain  any  truth,  is  encumbered  by 
a  mass  of  late  rabbinical  myths.  El-Makrlzl  tells  us 
that  in  the  land  of  Midian  were  many  cities,  of  which 
the  people  had  disappeared,  and  the  cities  tJiemselves 
had  fallen  to  ruin ;  that  when  he  wrote  (in  the  year  825 
of  the  Hegira)  forty  cities  remained,  the  names  of  some 
being  known,  and  of  others  lost.  Of  the  former,  he 
says  there  were,  between  the  Hij4z  and  Palestine  and 
Egypt,  sixteen  cities ;  and  ten  of  these  in  the  direction 
of  Palestine.  They  were  El-Khalasah,  £l-SanlUh,  El- 
Medereh,  El-Minyeh,  El-Aawaj,  £1-Khuweyrak,  El- 
Btrein,  £l-M4-e>^,  El-Seba,  and  El-Mu'aUak.  The 
most  important  of  these  cities  were  £1-Khalasah  and 
£1-Sanitah ;  the  stones  of  many  of  them  had  been  re- 
moved to  El-Ghazzah  (Gaza)  to  build  with  them. 
This  list,  however,  must  be  taken  with  caution. 

III.  CondUum  and  Cuatomi, — Much  of  this  has  al- 
ready been  incidentally  mentioned.  The  whole  account 
of  the  doings  of  the  Midianites  with  Isracl~«nd  it  is 
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only  thus  that  they  find  a  place  in  the  sacred  writings 
— plainly  marks  them  as  characteristically  Arab.  We 
have  already  stated  our  opinion  that  they  had  inter- 
married with  Ishmael's  descendants,  and  become  nation- 
ally one  people,  so  that  they  are  apparently  called  Ish- 
maelites;  and  that,  conversely,  it  is  most  probable  their 
power  and  numbers,  with  such  intermarriages,  had 
caused  the  name  of  Midiaii  to  be  applied  to  the  north- 
em  Abrahamic  Arabs  generally.  They  are  described  as 
true  Arab»— now  Bedawln,  or  "people  of  the  desert;" 
anon  pastoral  or  settled  Arabs — the  ^  flock"  of  Jethro ; 
the  cattle  and  flocks  of  Midian,  in  the  later  days  of  Mo- 
ses ;  their  camels  without  number,  as  the  sand  of  the 
sea-side  for  multitude  when  they  oppressed  Israel  in  the 
days  of  the  Judges — all  agree  with  such  a  description. 
Like  Arabs,  who  are  predominantly  a  nomadic  people, 
they  seem  to  have  partially  settled  in  the  land  of  Moab, 
under  the  rule  of  Sihon  the  Amorite,  and  to  have  adapt- 
ed themselves  readily  to  the  "cities"  (0*^*^9)  and  forts 
(A.V.  "goodly  castles,"  nH-'O),  which  they  did  not 
build,  but  occupied,  retaining  even  then  their  flocks  and 
herds  (Numb,  xxxi,  9, 10),  but  not  their  camels,  which 
are  not  common  among  settled  Arabs,  because  they  are 
not  required,  and  are  never,  in  that  state,  healthy.  Is- 
rael seems  to  have  devastated  that  settlement,  and  when 
next  Midian  appears  in  history  it  is  as  a  desert  horde, 
pouring  into  PlUestine  with  innumerable  camels ;  and, 
when  routed  and  broken  by  Gideon,  fleeing  "  by  the  way 
of  them  that  dwelt  in  tents"  to  the  east  of  Jordan.  The 
character  of  Midian  we  think  is  thus  unmistakably 
marked.  The  only  glimpse  of  their  habits  is  found  in 
the  vigorous  picture  of  the  camp  in  the  valley  of  Jes- 
reel,  when  the  men  talked  together  in  the  camp,  and 
one  told  how  he  had  dreamed  that  "  a  cake  of  barley- 
bread  tumbled  into  the  host  of  Midian,  and  came  into  a 
tent,  and  smote  it  that  it  fell,  and  overturned  it,  that  the 
tent  lay  along"  (Jndg.  vii,  18). 

The  spoil  taken  in  both  the  war  of  Moses  and  that  of 
Gideon  is  remarkable.  On  the  former  occasion,  the 
spoil  of  675,000  sheep,  72,000  beeves,  and  61,000  asses, 
seems  to  confirm  the  other  indications  of  the  then  pas- 
toral character  of  the  Midianites;  the  omission  of  any 
mention  of  camels  has  already  been  explained.  But 
the  gold,  silver,  brass,  iron,  tin,  and  lead  (Numb,  xxxi, 
22),  the  jewels  of  gold,  chains,  and  bracelets,  rings,  ear- 
rings, and  tablets"  (ver.  50)— the  offering  to  the  Lord 
being  16,750  shekels  (ver.  52) — taken  by  Moses,  is  es- 
pecially noteworthy;  and  it  is  confirmed  by  the  booty 
taken  by  Gideon;  for  when  he  slew  Zebah  and  Zal- 
munna  he  "  took  away  the  ornaments  that  [were]  on 
their  camels'  necks"  (Judg.  viii,  21),  and  (ver.  24-26)  he 
asked  of  every  man  the  ear-rings  uf  his  prey, "  for  they 
had  golden  ear-rings,  because  they  [were]  Ishmaelites." 
"And  the  weight  of  the  golden  ear-rings  that  he  re- 
quested was  a  thousand  and  seven  hundred  [shekels]  of 
gold;  besides  ornaments  and  collars,  and  purple  raiment 
that  [was]  on  the  kings  of  Midian,  and  besides  the 
chains  that  [were]  about  their  camels'  necks."  (The 
rendering  of  the  A.y.  is  sufiiciently  accurate  for  our  pur- 
pose here,  and  any  examination  into  the  form  or  char- 
acter of  these  ornaments,  tempting  though  it  is,  belongs 
more  properly  to  other  articles.)  We  have  here  a 
wealthy  Arab  nation,  living  by  plunder,  delighting  in 
finery  (especially  their  women,  for  we  may  here  read 
"  nose-ring"),  and,  where  forays  were  impossible,  carry- 
ing on  the  traffic  southwards  into  Arabia,  the  land  of 
gold— if  not  naturally,  by  trade — and  across  to  Chaldaa, 
or  into  the  rich  plains  oi  Egypt.     See  Arabia. 

Mldlent  Sunday  (or  Mothering  Sunday), 
imperfectly  explained  in  the  Antiquitates  Vvlgares,  is 
founded  on  the  Roman  Hilaria  (q.  v.),  or  feast  in  honor 
of  Cybele,  the  mother  of  the  gods,  who,  the  legend  tells 
us,  was  converted  by  Christianity  into  the  mother 
Church,  whence,  in  the  second  step,  the  AnHquitattM 
Vvlffartt  deduces  the  origin  of  Midlcnt.     See  Br>ugh- 


ton,  BibL  HuiaHcO'Sacraj  i,  194;  Fosbrook,  BHHtk 
Monackum^  p.  61. 

Bfidnight  (b^^,  mght,  yvC,  in  connection  with 

nisn,  *^Sn,  or  t^n,  fdao^,  middle;  fuvovvKnov  sim- 
ply.   See  NiOHT. 
Midrlbdi  (Heb.  U^'n^ia)  is  a  word  applied  to  the 

oldest  Jewish  exposition  <tf  the  Scripture*— a  peculiar, 
somewhat  wild  mode  of  inCerpretaticMi,  which  appeals 
more  to  the  feelings  than  to  the  reason. 

L  Tille  and  its  Sigmjicaium,  </4v— The  tenn  V^^TQ, 

which  is  strangely  rendered  in  the  text  of  the  A.  Y.  by 
ttory  (2  Chron.  xiii,  22;  xxiv,  27),  is  derived  finom 

the  root  V3^\  to  search  wio,  to  examine,  to  intcestigatef 
to  explain,  and  primarily  denotes  the  stutfy,  the  esrposi- 
tion  of  Holjf  Scripture,  in  the  abstract  and  general 
sense.  Thus  it  is  said,  **  Not  the  study  of  it  (0*^^QI1), 
but  the  doing  of  the  law  is  the  chief  thing"  {Ahoth^  i, 
17).  The  study  or  exposition  of  Holy  Writ  (On^XS)  was 
effected  in  earlier  times  through  public  discourses,  de- 
livered on  Sabbaths,  festivals,  and  days  of  assembly,  by 
the  priests,  Levites,  elders  of  Israel,  and  propheta  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  second  Temple,  when  the  ca- 
nonical books  and  the  written  discourses  of  the  older 
prophets  became  unintelligible  to  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  spoke  Hebraized  Aramaic,  these  public  exposi- 
tions became  more  formal,  and  were  delivered  on  a  large 
scale  by  the  lawyers,  or  Scribes  (D***)&1b),  as  they  are 
called  in  the  N.T.,  the  directors  of  schools  (193^),  grad- 
uated rabbins  (HIS^,  only  with  sufll  ia*^nia")),  or  leazn- 
ed  men  in  general  and  members  of  societies  (D***^3n). 

II.  Design  ami  Classification, — ^The  design  oi  the  Mid- 
rash  or  exposition  varied  according  to  circumstances. 

Sometimes  the  lecturer  0(9*^^,  TDHI*!)  confined  him- 
self to  giving  a  running  paraphrase  (*)Q]l*)*)rQ)  into  the 

vulgar  Aramaic,  or  the  other  dialects  of  the  country, 
of  the  lessons  from  the  Law  and  Prophets  which  were 
read  in  Hebrew  (see  Hafhtasah),  thus  gradually  giv- 
ing rise  to  the  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Greek  versions,  so 
that  these  Targumim  may  be  regarded  as  being  the  rfr- 
suit,  or  forming  part  of  the  Midiash.  The  chief  design 
of  the  Midrash,  however,  was  to  propound  the  Script- 
ures either  logically  or  homileticalfy.  Hence  obtained 
that  twofold  mode  of  expression  called  the  legal  or  /Ta- 
Inchic  exegesis,  and  the  homiletic  or  HagaSc  exegesis, 
and  their  respective  literatures. 

1.  The  Legal  or  ffalachic  Exegesis, — The  object  of 
this  branch  of  exposition  is  to  ascertain,  by  analogy, 
combination,  or  otherwise,  the  meaning  of  the  law  re- 
specting exceptional  cases  about  which  there  is  no  di- 
rect enactment  in  the  Mosaic  code,  as  it  was  the  only 
rule  of  practice  in  the  political  and  religious  govern- 
ment of  the  Jews  under  all  vicissitudes  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  as  the  motto  of  the  expositors  and  admin- 
istrators of  it  was  "  Turn  it  (L  e.  the  inspired  code)  over 
and  over  again,  for  everything  is  in  it,  and  will  be  dis- 
covered therein"  (Aboth,  v,  22).  The  laws  thus  ob- 
tained, either  by  deduction  from  the  text  or  introduc- 
tion into  it,  are  called  Haladkoth  (r\*\At\  sing.  ti::bn, 
from  ']^T\,  to  go),  the  rvle  bg  y>hieh  to  go,  the  bisidimg 
preoqff,  the  authoritative  law,  being  equivalent  to  the 
Hebrew  word  D*^I3)DQ?Q  (comp.  Chaldee  Paraphrase  on 
Exod.  xxi,  9),  and  this  mode  of  expomtion,  which  is 
chiefly  confined  to  the  Pentateuch  as  the  legal  part  of 
the  O.  T.,  is  termed  ffalachic  exegesis.  These  Hala- 
choth  (r.isbil),  some  of  which  are  coeval  with  the  en- 
actments in  the  Pentateuch  itself  (Deut.  xvii,  IIX  while 
some  are  the  labors  of  the  Great  Synagogue  or  the  So- 
pherim  =  Scribes — beginning  with  Ezra,  and  terminaiing 
with  Simon  the  Just — were  for  centuries  transmitted 
orally,  and  hence  are  abo  called  Shematha  (Kn913Tt9),L  e. 
that  which  was  heard,  or  that  which  was  rsoeiTed  br 
members  of  the  chain  of  tradition.    Those  prohibttoiy 
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kirs  or  fencet  (X^^y  hl^i,  later  h*-m)  vliicli  th%  So- 
pherim  were  obliged  to  make  on  tbeir  own  aceonnt 
in  etmsequaice  of  the  new  wants  of  the  times,  without 
being  indicated  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  which  are  calkd 
Sopheric  precepts  (D'»1D1D  "nnn),  and  in  the  N.T. 
Tradiium  o/tke  Elders  {vapaSoatg  twv  Trpfafivriputv, 
Matt.  XV,  2 ;  Mark  vii,  8),  are  distingtiished  from  the 
traditional  laws  which  are  deduced  from  the  Bible. 
The  latter  are  designated  DedueUoiuJrom  the  Law  0p9 
itniiniK^),  and  are  of  equal  authority  with  the  Bibli- 
cal precepts.  The  few  learned  men  who  during  the 
period  of  the  Sopherim  (RC.  460 -BOO)  wrote  down 
some  of  these  laws,  or  indicated  them  by  certain  signs 
(a*i3QD)  or  hints  (0*^1101)  in  their  scrolls  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, only  did  so  to  assist  their  memory,  and  the  docu- 
ments are  called  Secret  ScroUt  (D'^'nr.D  ribnia).  These 
marginal  glosses  in  the  MSS.  of  the  Law  became  the 
basis  of  the  Mamrak  (q.  v.).  Gradually,  however,  these 
Halachoth  were  fully  written  down,  and  are  embodied 
in  the  following  works. 

(1.)  It  was  not  till  the  period  of  the  TVmatm  (an  hon- 
orable appellation  given  to  those  doctors  who  transmit- 
ted the  oral  law),  B.a  220-A.D.  220,  that  the  fixing,  col- 
lecticg,  and  final  redaction  of  M«  Halachah — this  mass 
of  jiiridico-political  and  religious  practice,  or  doctrine 
of  human  and  divine  law  (Aiemam  et  divini  juris) — took 
place.  The  first  attempt  at  a  compilation  and  rubrifi- 
cation  of  it  was  made  by  Hilksl  I  (B.C.  75-A.D.  8), 
who  daasified  and  arranged  the  diveise  laws  under  six 
sedarim  (0*^^*10)  or  orders.  In  this  he  was  followed 
by  'Akiba  (A.D.  20-120),  and  Simon  HI  b.-GamaUel  II, 
who  was  the  president  of  the  Sanhedrim  A.D.  140-168, 
and  whose  son  R.  Jehudah  I  the  Holy,  called  Rabbi 
Kor  1^0x4 V  (died  A.D.  cir.  196),  completed  the  final  re- 
daction of  the  code  catted  Miskna  (q.  v.). 

(2.)  The  MisknOf  however,  like  the  Pentateuch,  soon 
became  the  subject  of  discussion  or  study,  as  many  of 
its  expositions  and  enactments  are  not  only  couched  in 
obscure  language,  but  are  derived  from  antagonbtic 
sooroea.  Hence,  like  the  divine  code  of  the  law,  which 
it  both  supplements  and  expounds,  the  Mishna  itself 
was  expounided  during  the  period  of  the  Amoraimj  or 
exponiors;  an  appellation  given  to  the  public  expos- 
itors of  the  oral  law  (Hisbn),  recorded  by  the  Tanaim, 
A.D.  220-540,  both  in  Jerusalem  and  Babylon.  The  re- 
sult of  these  expositions  is  the  two  TcUmudSf  or  more 
properly  Gemarasy  viz,  the  Jerusalem  and  the  Babylon. 
See  Taui UDw 

(d.)  Prior  in  point  of  age  to  the  compilation  of  the 
Mishna  ia  the  commentary  on  Exodus,  called  MechiUa, 
which  ia  composed  of  nine  Tractates  (nins'^DQ),  sub- 
divided into  sections  (ni'^1D")&),  and  treating  on  select 
sections  of  Exodus  in  the  following  order :  TY»firH  tract 
treats  on  Exod.  xii,  1-xiii,  6,  in  eighteen  sections;  the 
aeeowl  is  on  xiii; 7-xiv, 81,  in  six  sections;  the  third  is 
on  XV J 1-21,  in  ten  sections;  the/bicrfA  is  on  xv,  22-xvii, 
7, in  seven  sections;  the j{^  is  on  xvii,  8-xviii,  27,  in 
four  sections;  the  sixth  is  on  xix,  1-xx,  22,  in  eleven 
sectioos ;  the  swesdh  is  on  xxi,  1-xxii,  22,  in  eight  sec- 
tions ;  the  dh^M  is  on  xxii,  28-xxiii,  19,  in  two  sections ; 
and  the  niaih  tract  is  on  chap,  xxix,  12-17 ;  xxxv,  1-8, 
in  two  sections.  The  first  compilation  of  the  MechiUa 
was  most  probably  made  under  the  influence  of  R.  Ish- 
mael  b.-Elisa,  A.D.  dr.  90  [see  Ishmael  B.-Elisa], 
which  aeooonts  for  the  many  maxims  contained  in  it, 
and  not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  It  was  re-edited  after- 
waxdsy  and  greatly  altered  (comp.  Greiger,  Urschrift^  p. 
434  aq.).  It  was  printed  at  Constantinople  in  1516 ;  then 
again  at  Venice  in  1545 ;  then,  with  a  commentary  and 
revised  text  by  M.  Frankfurter  (Amst.),  in  1712 ;  but  the 
beat  edition  is  that  by  Landau  O^Q'^))  '^^  I^^«  A 
Latin  translation  of  it  .by  Ugolino  is  given  in  his  T%e- 
sauruM  AnUquitaUim  Sacrum,  voL  xiv  (Tenice,  1752). 
(4.)  Commentary  on  Leviticus,  called  Sipkra^  Stfra 
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(M'^toD),  ih^  Booh ;  also  Siphra  Uht  Rob  CD^l  &(*n&D 
3*^),  Siphra  of  the  school  of  Rah,  because  i?a5= Abba 
Areka,  the  first  of  (he  ^moraiin,  and  founder  of  the 
celebrated  school  at  Sora,  of  which  he  was  president 
twenty-eight  years  (A.D.  219-247),  is  its  author ;  and 
by  some  it  is  denominated  Boraithd  shel  Torath  Coha- 
mm  (D'^ana  n'nin  >W  Kn-^nn),  because  the  book  of 
Leviticus  which  it  expounds  is  called  by  the  Jews  the 
Code  of  the  Priests  {W^znz  ^r^^^^,Jd>amothJ2b;  Rashi, 
on  Jj&nt,  ix,  28).  The  Siphra  is  divided  into  treat- 
ises (Q'^nin'^^),  which  are  subdvided  into  sections 
(nitons),  and  these  again  into  chapters  (D'^p'-ifi).  The 
first  edition  of  it  appeared,  together  with  the  MechiUa 
and  Siphrif  at  Constantinople  in  1515;  then  at  Venice  in 
1545 ;  and,  with  a  very  extensive  commentary  by  Ibn 
Chajim,  at  Venice  in  1009-11 ;  with  the  commentary 
HO'Tora  Veha^MUxva,  by  M.  L.  Malbim,  at  Bucharest 
in  1860.  The  best  edition,  however,  is  that  by  Schloss- 
berg,  with  the  commentary  of  Abraham  b.-David,  and 
the  Massoreth  Ha-Tahnud  of  Weiss  (Vienna,  1862).  A 
Latin  translation  of  it  by  Ugolino  is  given  in  his  Thc" 
saurus  A  ntiquitatum  Sacrum  (Venice,  1752),  voL  xiv. 
(5.)  Commentary  on  Numbers  and  Deuteronomy,  called 

Siphre  or  Siphri  p*^&D),  the  Books,  also  Siphre  D^be  Rab 
(3*1  '^a'T  *^'i&0),  becausfi  Rab,  the  author  of  the  preced- 
ing work,  is  also  the  author  of  this  commentary,  and 
VishaUechu  (inblO'^t),  because  it  begins  with  Numb,  v, 
2,  where  this  word  occurs.  The  commentary  on  Num- 
bers is  divided  into  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  chapters, 
and  that  on  Deuteronomy  into  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven.  The  Siphre  first  appeared  with  the  Mechilta 
and  Siphra  at  Constantinople  in  1515 ;  at  Venice  in  1545. 
The  best  edition  of  it  is  in  two  volumes,  with  the  ex- 
tensive commentary  by  Lichtstein  (voL  i,  Dyrhenfort, 
1810 ;  vol.  ii,  Radvill,  1819).  A  Latin  translation  of  it  by 
Ugolino  is  given  in  his  Thesaurtts  A  ntiquitalum  Sacrum 
(Venice,  1758),  vol  xv. 

2.  The  Homiktic  or  ffagadie  Ex^esis,— The  design 
of  this  branch  of  the  Midrash  or  exposition  is  to  edify 
the  people  of  Israel  in  their  most  holy  faith,  to  encour- 
age them  to  obedience,  to  commend  to  them  the  paths 
of  virtue  and  morality,  to  stimulate  them  to  all  good 
works,  and  to  comfort  them  in  tribulation  by  setting  be- 
fore them  the  marvellous  dealings  of  Providence  with 
the  children  of  man,  the  illustrious  examples  of  the  holy 
patriarchs,  and  the  sigpud  punishment  of  evil-doers  from 
by-gone  history — investing  each  character,  and  every 
event,  with  the  halo  or  contumely,  the  poetry  or  the 
legend,  which  the  fertile  genius  of  the  Hebrew  nation 
and  the  creative  power  of  tradition  had  called  into  ex- 
istence in  the  course  of  time.  This  branch  of  exposition 
extends  over  the  whole  Hebrew  Scriptures,  while  the 
HalaxMc  interpretation,  as  we  have  seen,  is  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  Pentateuch,  which  is  the  civil  and  legal 
portion  of  the  Bible.  It  is  also  called  Hagadah  (n^^lM ; 
Chaldee  ni:iK,  firom  ^^,  to  say),  said,  reported,  on  dit, 
without  its  having  any  binding  authority,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  Halachah,  which  is  authoritative  law. 
When  it  is  stated  that  this  department  of  Biblical  ex- 
^esis  is  interspersed  with  homiletics,  the  beautiful  max- 
ims and  ethi<»l  sayings  of  illustrious  men,  attractive 
mystical  expositions  about  angels  and  diemons,  paradise 
and  hell,  Messiah  and  the  Prince  of  Darkness ;  poetical 
allegories,  symbolical  interpretations  of  all  the  feasts 
and  fasts,  charming  parables,  witty  epithalamiums, 
touching  funeral  orations,  amazing  legends,  biographic- 
al and  characteristic  sketches  of  Biblical  persons  and 
national  heroes ;  popular  narratives,  and  historical  no^ 
tices  of  men,  women,  and  events  of  by-gone  days ;  phil- 
osophical disquisitions,  satirical  assaults  on  the  heathen 
and  their  rites,  able  defences  of  Judaism,  etc.,  etc,  it 
will  be  readily  understood  why  the  Jewish  nation  grad- 
ually transferred  to  this  storehouse  of  Biblical  and  na- 
tional lore  the  name  Midrash^ the  eaposiliony  xar 
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l^oyfiv.  This  bnuich  of  public  and  popoUur  exposition, 
in  which  the  public  at  large  naturally  felt  far  more  in- 
terest than  in  the  dry  disquisitions  about  legal  enact- 
ments, being  thus  called  by  them  The  Midrcuhy  the  col- 
lection of  works  which  contain  this  sacred  and  national 
lore  obtained  the  name  Midrashun  (fi*^18")'^S),  Com' 
mentarietf  in  the  sense  of  Csesar^s  Cofnmaitariet,  Hence 
the  term  Midrashic  or  Hagadic  exegesis,  so  commonly 
used  in  Jewish  writings,  by  which  is  meant  an  interpre- 
tation effected  in  the  spirit  of  those  national  and  tra- 
ditional views.  The  following  are  the  principal  Mid' 
rashwiy  or  commentaries,  in  the  more  restricted  sense 
of  the  word,  which  contain  the  ancient  Hagadic  expo- 
sitions. (It  must  here  be  remarked  that  as  this  bnuich 
of  the  Midrash  embraces  the  whole  cycle  of  ethics,  met- 
aphysics, history,  theosophy,  etc,  as  well  as  Biblical  ex- 
pofiition,  it  has  been  divided  into->l,  Gmeral  Hagadah 
or  Hagadah  Midrash^  in  its  wider  sense,  treating  almost 
exdosively  on  morals,  history,  etc ;  and,  2,  into  Special 
Hagadah  or  Hagadah  Midrash,  in  its  narrower,  and  Mid- 
rash  in  its  nazTOwed  sense,  occupying  itself  almost  en- 
tirely with  Biblical  exposition,  and  making  the  elements 
of  the  general  Hagada  subservient  to  its  purpose  It 
would  be  foreign  to  the  design  of  this  article  were  we 
to  discuss  anything  more  than  the  Midrash  in  its  nar- 
rowest sense.) 

(1.)  Midrash  Rabboth  (nia*)  llJino),  or  simply  Rah- 
both  (rtni),  which  is  ascribed  to  Oshaja  b.-Nachmani 
(fl.  A.D.  278),  and  derives  its  name  from  the  fact  that 
this  collection  begins  with  a  Hagadah  of  Oshaja  Raiba, 
contains  ten  Midrashiin,  which  bears  the  respective 
names  of— 1.  BereshUh  Habba  (K^")  n'^OK'n^),  abbre- 
viated  from  Bereshith  ^Rabbi  Oshtya  Rabba  (n*^Q9Knn 
atai  K'^yWIK  '^n'^),  on  Genesis,  divided  into  a  hun- 
dred sections  (nitt3*»D).  2.  Shemoth  Rabbah  (p^TOilO 
.nS"^),  on  Exodus,  in  fifty-two  sections.  8.  Va-jikra 
Rabbah  (PlSI  K^ip'^l),  on  Leviticus,  in  thirty-«even  sec- 
tions. 4.  Ba-mndbar  Rabbah  {TOr^  'inioa),  on  Num- 
bers, in  twenty -three  sections.  6.  Dtbarim  Ratbah 
(nan  O'^na*!),  on  Deuteronomy,  in  eleven  sections.  6. 
Shir  Ha-Shirm  Rabbah  (TXy^  D'^l'^mn  -l-^UJ),  also 
called  Agadath  ChasUh  (r'^TH  nn^K),  because  the  text 
begins  with  the  word  ChasOh,  on  the  Song  of  Songs. 

7.  Midrash  Ruth  Rabbah  (Man  mn  ©l^tt),  on  Ruth. 

8.  Midrash  Eichah  Rabbathi  (^rai  hS'^K),  on  Lamen- 
tations.  9.  Midrash  Cohekth  (nbnp  ttJina),  on  Eo- 
clesiastes.  10.  Midrash  Megiilath  Esther  irh'^ynm'\'na 
nnOK),  also  called  Hagadath  MegiUah  (nba73  mill), 
on  Esther.  This  entire  collection,  which  was  first  pub- 
lished at  Venice  in  1545,  has  been  reprinted  many  times 
since  (best  edition  by  Schrentzel,  with  the  different 
commentaries,  Stettin,  1868,  2  vols.).  Excerpts  of  the 
Midrash  on  Ruth,  Esther,  and  Lamentations  have  been 
published  in  Latin  by  SchneU  (Altdoif,  1650).  The  age 
of  the  compilation  of  the  separate  Midrasbim  constitu- 
ting this  collection  is  critically  and  elaborately  discussed 
bv  Znnz,  Die  GottesdieiuUitAen  Vortrdge  der  Juden^  p. 
174-184, 268  sq. 

(2.)Penfoa(Knp*^D&),oompi]edbyCahanaorKahana 
ben-Tachlifa,  who  was  bom  about  A.D.  880,  and  died  in 
411.  This  Midrash,  which  comprises  a  complete  cycle 
of  lectures  on  the  Pericopes  of  the  feasts  and  fasts  [see 
Haphtabah],  and  which  was  lost  for  several  centuries, 
has  been  restored  by  an  anonymous  writer  about  the 
year  A.D.  846,  and  edited  under  the  name  Pesikta  Rab- 
bathi (Tiai  »np'^DB),  intermixing  it,  however,  with 
portions  from  the  Midrash  Jelammedenu,  In  this  new 
form  the  Pesikta  was  first  published  by  Isaac  ben-Ghajim 
Ha-Cohen  (Prague,  1655).  An  excellent  edition,  enti- 
tled TDI'IBI  T!\^yr\  D9  ^Tar\  Mnpb&,  with  divisions 
into  paragraphs,  an  emended  text,  extend ve  references, 


and  a  critical  commentary  and  indices  by  Seeb  (Wulf ) 
ben-Israel  Isser,  was  published  in  Brealau  in  1881.  The 
nature  and  date  of  thu  Midrash  axe  diBcossed  in  a  most 
masterly  manner  by  Zuns,  Die  GottesdiatstBcheh  Vct" 
trage, p.  185-226, 289-251 ;  Rapaport, Ereeh  MiUtR^p.  17L 

(8.)  Midrash  Tanchuma  (KSinsn  0-)^Q),  L  e.  the 
Midrash  compiled  by  Tanchuma  ben-Abba  (flouriahed 
cir.  A.D.  440),  also  called  Midrash  Jdammedems  (yarrvn 
D^iab'^),  fiom  the  fact  that  eighty-two  secUons  begin 
with  the  formula  n^«b^  it  wiU  teach  us.  This  Mid- 
rash extends  over  the  whole  Pentateuch,  and  consists 
of  140  sections.  It  contains  extracts  from  the  Mechilta, 
SiphTe,ya-Ikra  Rabba,  Pesikta,  and  Boraitha  de  Rabbi 
EUezer,  and  was  first  published  after  a  redaction  of  the 
first  Geonim  period,  when  a  great  deal  of  it  was  lost, 
altered,  and  interpolated  by  Joseph  ben-Shoshan  (Con- 
stantinople, 1520 ;  also  Venice,  1545;  Mantua,  1568;  Sa- 
lonica,  1578 ;  with  corrections  after  two  MSS.  and  addi- 
tions, Verona,  1595;  and  at  different  oUier  places) ;  the 
best  edition  is  that  with  the  twofold  oommentaiy  by 
Chan.  Sandel  ben-Joseph  (Vdna,  1888).  For  a  thorough 
analysis  of  this  Midrash  we  must  re£er  to  Zunz,  Die 
GottesdienstHchen  VortrSge,  p.  226-288. 

(4.)  Pirhe  Rabbi  Eiiezer  (Ity-^bs  •»!->  ''p'^ft),  also 
called  Boraitha  or  Agada  de  Rabbi  Eiiezer  (IK  K^^iat 
"tTS'^bK  '^a'nn  KH'^'^'-ia),  because  EliesEerben-Hyicanus 

(flourished  dr.  A.D.  70)  is  its  reputed  author.  This 
Midrash,  which  discusses  the  {windpal  events  recorded 
in  the  Pentateuch,  consists  of  fifty-foor  sections,  treat- 
ing respectively  on  the  following  important  sabjects: 
the  life  of  R.  Eiiezer  (sees,  i  and  ii) ;  the  creati<»i  (iii- 
vi) ;  new  moon  (vii) ;  intercalary  year  (viii) ;  the  fifth 
day's  creation  (ix) ;  the  flight  of  Jonah,  and  his  abode 
in  the  fish  (x);  the  sixth  day's  creation  (xi);  Adam, 
paradise,  and  the  creation  of  the  plants  (xii) ;  the  fall 
(xiii);  the  curse  (xiv);  paradise  and  hell  (xv);  Isaac 
and  Rebecca  (xvi) ;  the  ofiices  to  be  performed  to  bridal 
pairs  and  mourners  (xvii);  the  creation  (xviii);  the 
ten  things  created  on  tlie  eve  of  the  sixth  creation  day 
(xix) ;  the  expulsion  from  paradise  (xx) ;  Adam,  Eve, 
Cain,  and  Abel  (xxi);  the  degeneracy  of  Cain*8  de- 
scendants and  the  flood  (xxii);  the  ark  and  its  occu- 
pants (xxiii) ;  the  descendants  of  Noah,  the  tower  of 
Babel  (xxiv) ;  Sodom,  Lot,  and  his  wife  (xxv) ;  the 
ten  temptations  of  Abraham  (xxvi);  his  rescuing  Lot 
(xxvii) ;  God*s  covenant  with  Abraham  (xxviii) ;  his 
circumcision  (xxix) ;  the  sending  away  of  Hagar  and 
Ishmael,  the  condition  of  the  Jews  in  the  days  of  Mes- 
siah (xxx) ;  Abraham  about  to  sacrifice  Isaac  (xxxi) ; 
Isaac  bestowing  the  blessing  on  Jacob  (xxxii) ;  the  re»> 
urrection  (xxxiii) ;  future  state  (xxxiv) ;  Jacob's  dream 
(xxxv);  his  sojourn  with  Laban  (xxxvi);  his  wrest- 
ling with  the  angel  (xxxvii) ;  the  selling  <»f  Joseph 
(xxxviii);  Jacob's  sojourn  in  Egypt  (xxxix);  God^s 
manifestation  in  the  bush  (xl) ;  the  giving  of  th«  law 
(xli) ;  the  exodus  (xlii) ;  the  power  of  repentance  (xliii); 
the  conflict  of  Moses  with  Amalek  (xUv) ;  the  golden 
calf  (xlv) ;  the  tables  of  stone  and  the  atonement  (xlvi) ; 
the  exploit  of  Phineas  (xlvii) ;  the  birth  of  Moses  and 
the  redemption  from  Egypt  (xlviii);  Samuel,  Saul, 
Agag,  Haman,  Mordecai,  Titus,  Nebucbadneszar,  Aha»- 
uerus,  Vashti,  and  Esther  (xlix,  1) ;  the  new  creation 
(li) ;  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world  (lii) ;  the  punisb- 
ment  of  calumny,  Absalom  and  David  (Uii) ;  and  the 
leprosy  of  Miriam  (liv).  This  Midrash,  which  b  chiefly 
written  in  pure  and  easy  Hebrew,  was  first  published  at 
Constantinople  in  1514,  and  has  since  been  reprinted 
numerous  times;  but  the  best  edition  is  with  the  criti- 
cal commentary  called  the  Great  Edifiee  (bl^2lh  r"a), 
emended  text  and  references  to  Talmnd  and  Midrashim 
by  Broda  (Vilna,  1888;  a  more  convenient  edition  of 
it,  Lemberg,  1858).  A  Latin  translation  by  Vorst  was 
published  under  the  title  Capkula  R,  EHegirie  eimliMt»- 
tia  itnprimis  suodnetam  histories  $a€rm  fvefiiMOMm,  ete^ 
cum  vett,  RM,  Commeiitixnis  (Leyden,  1644).    The  com* 
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pontiflii  and  age  of  this  Midrash  are  dJBcnaeed  by  Zunz, 
Die  GoUadientUichm  VortrSgey  p.  271-278. 

(&.)  Midiaah  on  Samuel*  called  (bxiQO  oniQ 
[Xra-I])  Midrath  Skemuel  [Ralibathd],  divided  into 
thifty-two  sections  (Ti'tdB),  twenty-four  of  which  are 
*  devoted  to  1  Sam.  and  eight  to  2  Sam.  It  is  chiefly 
made  np  of  excerpts  from  older  works,  and  the  compiler 
is  supposed  to  have  lived  about  the  beginning  of  the 
Itth  century,  Bashi  is  the  first  who  quotes  this  Mid- 
rash  (Cononoit  on  Chron.  x,  18).  It  was  first  published 
at  Constantinople  in  1517,  and  has  since  been  frequently 
reprinted  with  the  Midrash  described  below.  The  best 
editions  of  it  are  the  one  with  the  twofold  commentary 
Ez  Joseph  and  Anaph  Joseph,  references  to  the  parallel 
|)ftsaage8  in  the  Talmud  and  Midrashim,  etc,  by  Schreut- 
zel  (Stettin,  1860) ;  and  the  other  published  together 
with  the  Midrash  on  Proverbs  and  the  commentary  of 
Isaac  Cohen  (Lemberg,  1861). 

(6.)  Midrash  on  the  FSahns,  caUed  (D*«bn  O'nna 
[Kna*1])  MidroMh  Tilivn  \Rabbaikd],Haffadaik  TiUim 

(Q'^^n  nian),  or  Skoekar  Tab  pta  '^TW),  after  the 

words  with  which  it  commences.  With  the  exceptions 
of  seven  psalms  —  viz.  xlii,  xcvi,  xcvii,  xcviii,  cxv, 
cxxiii,  and  cxxxi — this  Midrash  extends  over  the  whole 
PiBalter.  As  it  contains  extracts  from  the  Babylonian 
Talmud,  the  Pesikta,  Boraitha  of  R.  Eliezer,  Tanchnma, 
and  Pesikta  Rabbathi,  it  must  have  been  compiled 
about  the  end  of  the  10th  century,  most  probably  in 
Italy.  It  was  first  published  at  Constantinople  in  1512. 
The  portion  on  Pte.  cxix,  which  extends  to  the  first 

verses  of  the  letter  p,  is  called  Midrash  A  Ipka  Belka 
(xr^^S  XbI)K  rsniTS),  from  the  fact  that  this  is  an  al- 
phabetic psalm ;  it  has  been  published  separately  (Sa- 
lonica,  1515).  The  Midrash  on  the  Psalms  has  fre- 
quently been  published  together  with  the  Midrash  on 

Samuel,  under  the  title  Midrash  Shochar  Tob  pHIIS 
213),  which  properly  belongs  only  to  that  on  the 
Psalma. 

(7.)  Midrssh  on  Proverbs,  called  (4viQ  m^'TQ 
[Xns^])  Midrash  MiMe  IRabbcOha],  consists  of  a 
compilation  of  those  maxims  and  expositions  from  for- 
mer works  which  are  best  calculated  to  illustrate  and  ex- 
plain the  import  of  the  book  of  Proverbs.  The  com- 
piler, who  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  Uth  century, 
omits  all  the  references  to  the  original  sources,  discards 
the  form  of  lectures,  and  assumes  that  of  a  commentary. 
The  first  edition  of  this  Midrash  appeared  at  Constanti- 
nople in  1512-17,  with  the  commentary  Sera  Abraham 
(Vilna,  1834),  and  the  commentary  of  Isaac  Cohen  (Stet- 
tin, 1861). 

(8.)  Midrash  JalhU  (Olpb*^  «9")1«),  or  JalbU  Shi- 
mom  CrriaiS  ^ip^*^),  le.the  coUecUon  or  conqnla- 
Hon  of  Simeon,  who  flourished  in  the  1 1th  century.  This 
Midrash,  which  extends  over  the  whole  Hebrew  Script- 
ures, is  described  in  the  article  Cara  in  this  CydoptBdia, 

III.  Method  cmdPkm  of  the  Midrcuh^In  discussing 
its  naethod  and  (^an,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
Midrash  first  developed  itself  in  public  lectures  and 
homilies;  that  the  ancient  fragments  of  these  discourses 
became  afterwards  literary  commodities,  serving  fre- 
quently as  the  groundwork  of  literary  productions;  and 
that  the  Midcaihic  writers  or  compilers  mixed  up  other 
matters  and  pieces  of  their  own  composition  with  the 
remnants  ot  expository  lectures.  The  ancient  relics, 
Kowerer,  are  easily  discernible  by  their  dialect,  diction, 
etc,  and  by  the  authority  to  whom  they  are  ascribed. 
That  there  was  a  method  in  them  has  been  shown  by 
the  erudite  and  indefatigable  Jellinek,than  whom  there 
is  DO  greater  authority  on  the  subject  He  points  out  the 
following  plan  as  gathered  from  the  ancient  fragments : 

1.  The  lecturer  first  set  forth  the  theme  of  his  dis- 
course in  a  passage  of  Scripture  enunciating  the  partic- 
ular truth  which  he  wished  to  unfold,  and  then  illus- 


trated it  by  a  parable,  and  enforeed  it  by  a  sajring  which 
was  popular  in  the  mouth  of  the  people.  This  rule  is 
given  in  the  Midrash  itself  (comp.  'jIM^ISl  pb  13*^, 
nx-iic  Dni  C-^l,  itf  a  onb  «'^'J,  «-tptt,  Midrash  on 
the  Song  of  Solomon,  1  a). 

2.  The  attention  of  the  audience  was  roused  and  the 
discourse  was  enlivened  by  the  lecturer  using  a  foreign 
word  instead  of  a  well-known  expression,  or  by  employ- 
ing a  Greek,  Latin,  Aramaic,  or  Persian  term  in  addition 
to  the  Hebrew  {cova^Amch,  s.  v.  "^p^l^M).  This  ac- 
counts for  the  striking  fact  that  so  many  foreign  words 
occur  in  the  Midrash  to  express  things  for  which  the 
Hebrew  has  expressions,  and  that  both  Hebrew  and  for- 
eign words,  expresting  the  same  idm,  stand  side  by  side 
(comp. '}'JO''p>  I'la'^pai  *nrh  "^"irva,  Midrash  Rob- 

bahonGenesisyCYU',  I'^Dir^  nil  D'^aia  r\^, Midrash 
on  the  Song  qf  Solomon,  1  a). 

8.  The  lecturer  increased  the  beauty  of  his  discourse 
by  trying  to  discover  analogies  between  numbers  and 
persons  related  to  each  other — e.  g.  between  David  and 
Solomon.     Comp.  Midrash  on  the  Song  of  Songs,  ibid. 

4.  The  lecture  was  also  rendered  more  attractive  bv 
being  interspersed  with  plays  upon  words,  which  were 
not  intended  to  explain  or  corroborate  a  statement,  but 
were  umply  meant  to  create  a  pleasant  feeling  in  the 
audience.  Hence,  to  judge  of  the  frequent  plays  upon 
words  by  the  rules  of  hermeneutics  is  to  muunderstand 
the  sesthedcs  of  the  Hagadah. 

5.  It  was  considered  as  ornamenting  the  discourse, 
and  pleasing  to  the  audience,  when  ungle  words  were 
reduced  to  their  numerical  value  in  order  to  put  a  cer- 
tain point  of  the  lecture  in  a  clearer  light.  Thus,  e.  g., 
the  lecturer  speaking  of  Eliezer,  Abraham's  faithful  ser- 
vant, and  being  desirous  to  show  that  he  alone  was 

worth  a  host  of  servants,  remarked  that  Eliexer  pt^^K, 
1+804- 104- 70-t-7+200=818)  is  exactly  as  much  as 
the  three  hundred  and  eighteen  young  men  mentioned 
in  Gren.  xiv,  14.  Comp.  Midraih  Rabboth  on  Genesis, 
ch.  xliL  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  Hebrew  let- 
ters were  commonly  used  as  numbers,  it  will  be  easily 
understood  how  the  audience  would  be  rejoiced  to  see  a 
word  converted  so  dexterously  into  figures. 

6.  To  relieve  the  discourse  of  its  monotony,  the  lect- 
urer resolved  a  long  word  into  several  little  words,  or 
formed  new  words  by  taking  away  a  letter  or  two  from 
the  preceding  and  following  words  in  the  same  sentence. 

*'If  the  Midrash  is  read  with  the  guidance  of  these 
assthetical  canons,"  continues  Dr.  Jellinek,  "we  shall  find 
in  it  less  arbitrariness  and  more  order.  We  shall,  more- 
over, understand  its  method  and  plan,  and  often  be  put 
in  a  position  to  dbtinguish  the  original  disoouise  from 
the  literary  element  of  a  later  date,  as  well  as  from  in- 
terpolations. For  the  confirmation  of  our  ssthetical 
canons,  let  the  reader  compare  and  analyze  chapters  ii, 
iii,  and  v  of  Midrash  Rahboth  on  Genesis'*  {Ben  Cha- 
nanja,  iv,  888  sq.). 

lY.  HcUachic  and  Hagadic  Rules  of  InterpretatioTt, — 
The  preceding  exposition  of  the  method  and  plan  of  the 
Midrash  has  prepared  us  to  enter  upon  the  Halachic 
and  Hagadic  rules  of  interpretation  which  were  collect- 
ed and  systematized  by  Elieser  ben-Jose  the  Galiliean 
('^b'^bart  "^Dl*^),  one  of  the  principal  interpreters  of  the 
Pentateuch  in  the  2d  century  of  the  Christian  sBra.  Ac- 
cording to  this  celebrated  doctor,  whose  sayings  are  so 
frequently  recorded  in  the  Talmud  and  the  Siphri,  there 
are  thirty-two  rules  (HI'TO  D''r.tt5'I  d'^cb©)  whereby 
the  Bible  is  to  be  interpreted,  which  are  as  foUovrs: 

1.  Bg  the  superfluous  use  of  the  three  particles  DK, 
DA,  and  ^Vi,  the  Scriptures  indicate  in  a  threrfold  manner 
that  somethit^  more  is  indwded  in  the  text  than  the  ap^ 
parent  dedanxtion  wndd  seem  to  implg.  Thus,  e.  g., 
when  it  is  said.  Gen.  xxi,  1,  '<  And  the  Lord  visited  (HK 
rt'lV)  Sarah ;"  the  superfluous  nK,  which  sometimes 
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denotes  wUh^  is  used  to  indicate  that  with  Saiah  the 
Lord  also  visited  other  barren  women.  The  second,  D^, 
is  used  superfluously  in  the  passage  *'take  also  your 
herds,  and  alto  (DA)  your  flocks"  (Exod.  xii,  82)|  to  in- 
dicate that  Pharaoh  also  gave  the  Israelites  sheep  and 
oxen,  in  order  to  corroborate  the  declaration  made  in 
Exod.  X,  25;  while  the  superfluous  C)b(,  2  Kings  ii,  14, 
'*  He  also  (C)i<)  had  smitten  the  waters,"  indicates  that 
more  wonders  were  shown  to  Elisha  at  the  Jordan  than 
to  Elijah,  as  it  is  declared  in  2  Kings  ii,  9.  This  rule  is 
called  *^13'^n,  tnduaionf  more  being  meant  than  said. 

2.  By  the  superfluous  use  of  the  three  particles  "]K, 
p*i,  and  "i^},  the  Scriptures  poita  out  something  which  is 
to  be  excluded.  Thus,  e.  g.,  *^M  in  Gen.  vii,  28,  "And 
Noah  only  ("]K)  remained,**  shows  that  even  Noah  was 
near  death,  thus  indicating  exclusion.  The  superfluous 
pn  in  "  Only  (pi)  the  fear  of  God  is  not  in  this  place" 
(Gen.  XX,  11),  shows  that  the  inhabitants  were  not  al- 
together godless;  while  ^'0  in  Exod.  xviii,  18,  "And  the 
people  stood  by  Hoses  from  (yo)  the  morning  unto  the 
evening,"  indicates  that  it  did  not  last  all  day,  but  only 
six  hours  {JSabbathf  10  a).  This  rule  is  called  t3')9*^a, 
dimunUiony  exclusion, 

8.  If  words  denoting  inclusion  follow  each  other ,  sev- 
ered things  are  included,  Thus  in  1  Sam.  xvii,  86,  "Thy 
servant  slew  also  (TiK  Dli)  the  lion,  also  (QA)  the  bear," 
three  superfluous  expressions  follow  each  other,  to  show 
that  he  slew  three  other  animals  besides  the  two  ex- 
pressly mentioned  in  the  text.  This  rule  is  called  *^*)3*^*^ 
*^1!3'^n  ""itlK,  inclusion  ofUr  indusion, 

4.  If  words  denoting  exclusion  follow  each  other ^  sev- 
eral thinffs  are  excluded.  Thus  in  Numb,  xii,  2, "  Hath 
the  Lord  indeed  only  spoken  to  Moses?  hath  he  not 
also  spoken  to  us?"  the  superfluous  expressions  p^  and 
"{M  which  follow  each  other  denote  that  the  Lord  spoke 
to  Aaron  and  Miriam  before  he  spoke  to  Moses,  thus  not 
only  without  the  lawgiver  being  present  to  it,  but  before 
God  spoke  to  him,  and  not  only  did  he  speak  to  Aaron, 
but  also  to  Miriam,  so  that  there  is  here  a  twofold  ex- 
clusion. If  two  or  more  inclusive  words  follow  each 
other,  and  do  not  admit  of  being  explained  as  indicative 
of  inclusion,  they  denote  exclusion.  Thus,  e.  g.,  if  the 
flrst  word  include  the  whole,  while  the  second  only  in- 
cludes a  part,  the  first  inclusion  is  modified  and  dimin- 
ished by  the  second.  If,  on  the  contrary,  two  or  more 
exclusive  words  follow  each  other,  and  do  not  admit  of 
being  explained  as  indicative  of  exclusion,  they  denote 
inclusion.  Thus,  e.  g.,  if  the  flrst  exclude  four,  while 
the  second  only  excludes  two,  two  only  remain  included, 
so  that  the  second  exclusive  expression  serves  to  in- 
clude or  increase.  This  rule  is  called  "tHK  D19^t} 
IdllP'^n,  exclusion  after  exclusion^  and  the  two  excep- 
tions are  respectively  denominated  "nni^  ^*\y^*^  ']'^^ 
C39Qb  KPK  '^13'^'n,  indusion  qfier  inclusion  ejfeoting 

<«i»iwirf«>«,andn"ia")b  »^x  isv'^o  "nnx  oi5''«  •)•'«, 

exclusion  after  exclusion  effecting  increase  (comp.  Pes- 
sachimy  28  a ;  Joma,  48  a ;  Megilla,  28  b ;  Kiddushtn,  21 
b ;  Baba  Kama,  45  b ;  SanhedriUf  15  a ;  with  Mencuhothj 
84  a). 

5.  Expressed  inference  from  the  minor  to  the  major, 
called  V*)1BQ  *1Qin*1  bp.  An  example  of  this  rule  is 
to  be  found  in  Jer.  xii,  5, ''If  thou  "hast  run  with  the 
ibotmen,  and  they  have  wearied  thee,  [inference]  then 
how  canst  thou  contend  with  horses?" 

6.  Implied  inferenee  from  the  minor  to  the  mc^, 
caUed  DinO  "IVim  bp.  This  is  found  in  Psa.  xv,  4 : 
"He  sweareth  to  his  own  hurt,  and  changeth  not," 
hence  how  much  less  if  he  swear  to  his  advantage 
(comp.  Maceothy  24  a). 

7.  Iiference  from  analogjf  or  parallels,  called  tX^^^ 


hie  Thus  it  is  said  of  Samuel,  that "  there  shall  no 
razor  come  upon  his  head"  (1  Sam.  i,  11),  and  the  same 
language  u  used  with  respect  to  Samaon — "No  razor 
shaU  come  on  his  head"  (Judg.  xiii,  5);  whereupon  is 
based  the  deduction  from  analogy,  that  just  as  Samson 
was  a  Nazarite,  so  also  Samuel  {Sasir,  66  a). 

8.  Building  of  the  father  pH  "f  3n)  is  the  property 
of  any  subject  which  is  made  the  starting-point,  and  to 
constitute  a  rule  (3St,  a  father)  for  all  similar  subjects. 
Thus,  e.  g.,  in  Exod.  iii,  4,  it  is  stated, "  God  called  unto 
him  out  of  the  midst  of  the  bush,  and  said,  Moses,  Mo- 
ses;" hence  it  concludes  that  whenever  God  spoke  to 
Moses,  he  addressed  him  in  the  same  manner.  See  HiL- 
LEL  and  Ibmakl  bek-Elxba. 

9.  Brachylogy  (ni2tp  "^^l^l).  The  Scriptures  some- 
times express  themselves  briefly,  and  words  must  be 
supplied.  Thus,  e.  g.  TY^  bshl,  where  it  ought  to  be 
11^  1DB3  bsni)  assi  David's  soul  was  consumed,  CB3 
being  omitted ;  again,  1  Chron.  xvii,  5,  where  n*^K'*< 

laaTaoi  bm«  ha  iniKia  ought  to  be  ^^nno  nvtsi 

'jSOS^  ';Stt7t}Cl  bmK  ^M  bmMC, ''And  I  went  from 
tent  to  tent,  and  from  tabernacle  to'  tabemade,"  the 
words  ^bnn^  and  "ptDsb  being  omitted. 

10.  Repetition  (-^130  KlhO   nnn).    The  Scriptures 

repeat  a  thing  in  order  to  indicate  thereby  something 
special.  Thus  it  is  said  in  Jer.  vil,  4, "  Trust  ye  not  in 
lying  words,  saying,  The  temple  of  the  Lord,  the  temple 
of  the  Lord,  the  temple  of  the  Lord ;"  the  last  phrase  is 
repeated  three  times,  to  indicate  that  though  his  people 
Israel  celebrate  feasts  in  the  temple  three  times, in  the 
year,  the  Lord  will  not  regard  it  because  they  do  nut 
amend  their  ways. 

11.  The  sqKtration  and  order  qf  the  verses  (^*T0 
p^nstD)  are  designed  to  convey  some  explanation. 
Thus  verses  18  and  19  of  2  Chron.  xxx  ought  to  be  dif- 
ferently placed  (comp.  Rashi,  ad  loc). 

12.  A  subject  of  en  explains  itself  whUe  it  imparls  in- 
formation  on  other  subjects  (»X7331  ncbb  KSO  im 
^sb).  Thus,  "  Its  cry,  it  shall  arise  like  that  of  a  ser- 
pent" (Jer.  xlvi,  22),  indicates  that  the  serpent  most 
have  raised  a  tremendous  cry  after  the  curse  which  the 
Lord  pronounced  against  it,  since  we  are  nowhere  ebe 
told  that  there  was  any  occasion  on  which  it  cried;  and 
that  Egypt  raises  an  equally  loud  cry — thus  serving  lo 
^ve  information  upon  another  subject,  and  at  the  same 
time  explaining  itself  (comp.  8ota,  9  b). 

18.  A  general  statement  is  made  first,  and  isfcUovtd 
by  a  single  remark,  which  is  simply  to  particukiHze  the 

general.  This  rule  is  called  la^^K".  Plttjra  I'^infct©  h^Z 
"pVM*^  bo  lOlfi  K^M,  and  U  illustrated  by  Gen.  i, 27, 
where  the  creation  of  man  is  recorded  in  general  tenns— 
"Male  and  female  created  he  them;"  while  ii, 7,  which 
describes  the  creation  of  Adam,  and  ii,  21,  which  spesks 
of  the  creation  of  Eve,  are  simply  the  particulars  of  i, 
27,  and  not  another  record  or  contracUction. 

14.  A  great  and  incomprehensible  thing  is  represenled 
by  something  small  to  render  it  intelligible,     Thu  rule  is 

called  y^^^D  iTixn  y»acnb  ppa  nbns©  bii:  -m 

nrsllS  K-^hO,  and  is  iUustrated  by  Deuk  xxxii,  2- 
"My  doctrine  shall  drop  as  the  rain ;"  where  the  grest 
doctrines  of  revelation  are  compared  with  the  less  sig- 
nificant rain,  in  order  to  make  them  comprehensible  to 
man ;  and  by  Amos  iii,  8 — "  When  the  lion  roareth,  who 
doth  not  fear?  the  Lord  speaketh,"  etc.;  where  the  lion 
is  compared  with  the  Deity,  to  give  man  an  intelligible 
idea  of  the  power  of  God. 

15.  When  two  Scriptures  seem  to  contradict  eadk  other, 
a  third  Scripture  wiM  reconcile  them  (0''airs  ^'TS 

^lo^'^ion  ainsn  Ka-^o  ^y  ni  nx  ni  n»  o'^o'^nsrn 

C'^n'^m  r*^'n:*^1).    Thus  it  is  said  ta  2  Sam.  xziv,  % 
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**  There  were  in  Israel  eight  hundred  thontand  valiant 
men,"  in  contradiction  to  1  Chion.  xxi,  6,  where  **a 
thouaand  thoaaand  and  a  hundred  thouaand  men  that 
drew  aword*' — three  hundred  thouaand  more  are  said 
to  have  been  among  all  IsraeL  The  apparent  con- 
tradiction is  reconciled  by  xxvii,  1,  where  it  is  said, 
^  The  children  of  Israel  after  their  number;  to  wit,  the 
chief  fathers  and  captains  of  thousands  and  hundreds, 
and  their  officers  who  served  the  king  in  all  matters  of 
the  courses,  who  came  in  and  went  out,  was,  month  by 
month,  through  all  the  months  of  the  year,  twenty-four 
thouaand  in  each  course.*'  From  this  it  is  evident  that 
the  number  of  these  servants  for  twelve  months  amount^ 
ed  to  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  thousand,  and  as 
the-  chief  fathers  of  Israel  consisted  of  twelve  thousand, 
we  obtain  the  three  hundred  thousand  who  were  noted 
in  the  registera  of  the  king,  and  therefore  are  not  men- 
tioned in  2  Sam.  xxiv,  9.  Thus  the  two  apparently 
contradictory  Scriptures  are  reconciled  by  a  third  Script- 
ure. It  deserves  to  be  noticed  that  this  ancient  inter- 
pretation is  now  generally  followed,  and  that  it  is  es- 
poused by  Dr.  Davidson,  Sacred  Hermeneutiet  (Edinb. 
1843),  p.  o46,  etc. 

16.  ^n  expnuion  used  for  thefirtt  time  U  explained 
by  thepoMioge  t»  which  it  occurt  (*n3lptta  'IHT'O  ^Tt). 
Thus,  e.  g.,  Hannah  is  the  first  who  in  her  prayer  ad- 
dresses God  as  "  Lord  of  Hosts  f  whence  it  is  concluded 
that  the  superfluous  expression  hotts  indicates  that  she 
must  have  argued  to  this  effect— '^  Lord  of  the  universe, 
thou  hast  erected  two  worlds  (D1K3X);  if  I  belong  to 
the  nether  world  I  ought  to  be  fruitful,  and  if  to  the 
upper  I  ought  to  live  forever."  Hence  the  expression 
is  designed  for  this  passage  (Bereu^th^  81  b). 

17.  A  circumstance  is  not  fuUff  described  m  the  pa^ 
sage  in  trA»c4  it  first  occurs,  but  is  explained  elsewhere 

pn»nipT3a  oiBn^i  laipTaa  wiBno  irxw  *nai). 

Thus  it  is  stated  in  Gen.  ii,  8,  where  the  garden  of  Eden 
is  firet  mentioned,  that  there  were  in  it  all  manner  of 
fruit :  but  it  is  not  to  be  gathered  from  this  passage  that 
there  was  anything  else  in  the  garden ;  while  from  Ezek. 
xxt4ii,  18,  where  this  passage  is  further  explained,  it  is 
evident  that  there  were  also  precious  stones  in  Paradise. 
18L  A  thing  is  named  in  part,  but  comprises  the  whole 

(5sa  ama  »im  nxpoa  n«6o«  ^ai).    Thus  in 

Exod.  xxii,  80  it  is  forbidden  to  eat  flesh  ''torn  of 
beasts  in  the  field  ;**  and  in  Lev.  xxii,  8,  it  is  said, "  That 
which  b  torn  he  shall  not  eat,"  here  also  forbidding  that 
which  is  torn  in  the  city.  The  use  of  the  expression 
Jield  in  the  first  passage  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  beasts 
are  far  nMre  frequently  torn  in  it  than  in  the  city ;  and 
the  Scripiarea  mention  the  common  and  not  the  uncom- 
mon oocorrences.  Hence  in  the  expression  jSeU  every- 
thing is  comprised — dty,  country,  forest,  mountain,  val- 
ley, etc 

19.  The  respective  predicates  of  ifoo  subjects  in  the 
samte  passages  mag  refer  to  both  alike  (HT^  *1QM30  *I3^ 
in^anb  n  ni).  Thus,  "Light  is  sown  for  the  right- 
eous, and  gladness  for  the  upright  in  heart"  (Psa.  xcvii, 
11),  does  not  imply  that  the  former  is  without  gladness 
and  the  latter  without  light,  but  what  is  predicated  of 
one  also  belongs  to  the  other  (oomp.  TaatM,  15  a). 

20.  Tike  predicate  of  a  subject  mag  not  refer  to  it  at 
all,  but  to  the  one  next  to  it  OS'^KI  riT^  **)!QM3tt?  nS'T 
nn-^anb  'i"*:?  «im  lb  -piy).  Thus  the  remark,  "This 
to  Judah"  (Deut.  xxxiii,  7),  does  not  refer  to  Judah, 
since  it  is  said  further  on,  ''And  he  said.  Hear,  Lord,  the 
voice  of  Judah,"  but  to  Simeon,  whom  Moses  hereby 
blenaes  after  Reuben. 

21.  When  a  subjeei  is  compared  with  two  things,  it  is 
to  rreeire  the  best  attributes  of  both  pHOb  WpMnW  111 

■,nTono  nB'»n  ns  ib  ims  nnxi  nn«>   Thus, 

*'The  righteous  shall  flourish  like  the  palm-tree;  he 
shall  grow  up  like  a  cedar  in  Lebanon"  (Psa.  xcii,  12) — 


the  comparison  is  with  the  best  qualities  of  both  (oomp. 
Taatdth,  25  a). 

22.  The  first  clause  explains  bg  its  parallelism  the 
second,  to  which  it  refers  Ol"«k5  TT^alB  "Jl-^n©  131). 
Thus,  "A  gift  in  secret  pacifieth  anger,"  in  the  first 
hemistich  signifying  the  anger  of  God,  shows  that 
"  and  a  reward  in  the  bosom  strong  wrath"  (Prov.  xxi, 
14),  in  the  second  hemistich,  refers  to  the  strong  wrath 
of  God  (comp.  Baba  Bathra,  9  b). 

28.  The  second  clause  in  paralleUsm  explains  the 
first  hemistich,  to  which  it  refers  (H'^SIQ  Kinv  ini 
11'^nn).  Thus,  "The  voice  of  the  Lord  shaketh  the 
wilderness ;  the  Lord  shaketh  the  wilderness  of  Kadesh" 
(Paa.  xxix,  8).  Here  Kadesh,  though  comprised  in  the 
expression  wilderness  of  the  first  clause,  is  used  in  the 
second  clause  to  heighten  the  strength  of  the  first  hem- 
istich, by  showing  that  the  wilderness  must  have  been 
shaken  exceedingly,  since  Kadesh,  the  great  wilder- 
ness, was  shaken  (comp.  Deut.  i,  16). 

24.  A  subfed  included  in  a  general  description  is  ex- 
cepted from  it  to  conveg  a  special  lesson  (IT^niD  131 

k:*'^  laxs  bs  icbb.bbsn  i^a  KX'^n  bbaa).    Thus, 

"  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun,  sent  dut  of  Shittim  two.  men 
to  spy  secretly,  saying,  Go,  view  the  land,  and  Jericho" 
(Josh,  ii,  1).  Here  Jericho  is  superfluous,  since  it  is 
comprised  in  the  general  term  land,  but  it  is  especially 
mentioned  to  indioUe  that  Jericho  by  itself  was  equal  in 
power  and  strength  to  the  whole  country.  Hence  that 
which  is  excepted  teaches  something  special  about  itself. 
26.  A  subject  induded  in  a  general  descrij^ion  is  ez- 
oeptedfrom  it  to  teach  something  special  about  another 

suigect  (b5  i«bb,  bbsn  i»  fctx'^'j  bbsa  n-^rittj  iai 

ll'^Sn).  Thus  the  command,  "  Ye  shall  take  no  re- 
demption-price for  the  life  of  a  murderer  who  is  guilty 
of  death"  (Numb,  xxxv,  81),  is  entirely  superfluouts 
since  it  is  included  in  the  declaration  already  made — 
"As  he  hath  done,  so  shall  it  be  done  to  him"  (Lev. 
xxiv,  19).  It  is,  however,  mentioned  especially  to  be  a 
guide  for  other  punishments,  since  it  is  concluded  from 
it  that  it  is  only  for  murderera  that  no  redemption-price 
is  to  be  taken,  but  that  satisfaction  may  be  taken  in 
case  of  one  knocking  out  his  neighbor's  tooth  or  eye 
(comp.  Kethuboth,  87  b,  88  a). 

26.  Parable  (blSS).     Thus,  "The  trees  went  forth 

on  a  time  to  anoint  a  king  over  them,  and  they  said 
unto  the  olive-tree.  Reign  thou  over  us"  (Judg.  ix,8), 
where  it  is  the  Israelites  and  not  the  trees  who  said  to 
Othniel,  son  of  Kenaz,  Deborah  and  Gideon  reign  over 
us.  So  also  the  remark,  "And  they  shall  spread  the 
cloth  before  the  elden  of  the  city"  (Deut.  xxii,  17),  is 
parabolic,  meaning  that  they  should  make  their  testis 
mony  as  dear  as  the  cloth  (comp.  Kethuboth,  46  a). 

27.  The  preceding  often  explains  whcU  follows  (V^^ 
mam  bjTDia  •j-^ttSniW).  Thus,  "And  the  Lord 
said  unto  Jehu,  Because  thou  hast  done  well,  executing 
that  which  is  right  in  mine  eyes  .  .  .  thy  children  of 
the  fourth  generation  shall  sit  on  the  throne  of  Israel" 
(2  Kings  x,  80),  is  to  be  explained  by  what  precedes. 
Because  Jehu  destroyed  four  generations  of  the  house 
of  Ahab — viz.  Omri,  Ahab,  Joram,  and  his  sons,  as  is 
stated  (comp.  ver.  18)— therefore  shall  four  generations 
of  his  house  remain  on  the  throne. 

28.  Antithetic  sentences  often  explain  each  other  bg 

their  parallelism  (HianS  IMIS  "pWHIW  'patt).  Thus 
in  Isa.  XXX,  16, "  But  ye  said,  No ;  for  we  will  flee  upon 
horses;  therefore  shall  ye  flee,  and  ride  upon  rapid  run- 
ners; therefore  shall  your  pursuere  run;"  the  words 
wherewith  they  have  sinned  are  put  in  parallelism  with 
the  words  of  punishment,  couched  in  the  same  language 
and  in  similar  expressions. 

29.  Explanations  are  obtained  bg  reducing  the  letters 
of  a  word  to  their  numerical  value  (D'^ttJIIIO  "pSt) 

ni!in3  M'^1I3V2l),  and  substituting  for  it  another  word 
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arpkrcue  qftJie  tame  valuer  or  by  (rcmspaamg  the  leUen 
(ni*^niK  C)1^n).  For  an  instanoe  of  the  first  we  most 
refer  to  the  reduction  of  ^T:^*^Vk  to  818,  given  in  the  pre- 
ceding section.  The  second  part  of  this  rule  is  illustra- 
ted by  examples  which  show  that  several  modes  of 
transposing  the  letters  were  resorted  to.  Thus  "^tttS, 
Sheskach,  is  explained  by  h'^^j  Babel  (Jer.  xxv,  26 ;  li, 
41),  and  "^np  ab  by  d'^nOS  (ibid,  li,  1),  by  Uking  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  in  their  inverse  order;  K,  the 
fijTSt  letter,  is  expressed  by  ri,  the  last  letter  of  the  al- 
phabet; a,  the  second  letter,  by  19,  the  last  but  one;  ^ 
by  1 ;  ^  by  p ;  21  by  2C,  and  so  on.  This  principle  of 
commutation  is  called  A^»h  (V9  3  H  K),  from  the  first 
two  specimen  pairs  of  letten  which  indicate  the  inter- 
change. Or  the  commutation  b  effected  by  bending 
the  alphabet  exactly  in  the  middle,  and  putting  one 
half  over  the  other,  and  the  interchange  is  K  for  b,  1 
for  TQ,  A  for  X  This  mode  is  termed  Albam  (D  n  b  K), 
from  the  first  two  specimen  pairs  of  letters  which  indi- 
cate the  interchange  (comp.  Nedarim,  82  a;  Sankedrm, 
22  a). 

80.  An  eaBjpUmation  ia  to  he  obtained  by  either  divid- 
ing a  word  into  eeveral  toords^  or  into  syllables,  and 
transposing  these  syllables,  or  into  letters,  and  taking  each 
letter  as  an  initial  or  abbretnation  of  a  word.  This  rule 
is  termed  VTWra  -jip^^^iaii  -pC^in©  T»3^D,  and  is  il- 
lustrated by  the  word  Dn'^aK  being  divided  into  DM 
0*^13  "fion,  the  father  of  many  nations;  by  bs^lS  being 
divided  into  h'O  and  ^3,  and  the  latter  transposed  into 
"l*1,  viz.  soft  and  grindable;  and  by  evety  letter  of 
ns^QS  (1  Kings  ii,  8)  being  taken  as  standing  for  a 
word,  viz.:  3=^M*)9,  adulterer;  !Q=*faK113,  Moabite; 
T  =  1130*1,  murderer;  S  =  *l'Tl2C,  apostate;  and  Pl= 
na^'in,  abhorred  (comp.  Sabbath,  105  a). 

81.  Words  and  sentences  are  sometimes  transposed 
Cpjsa  *iniKO  «in«  onpia).  Thus  l  Sam.  iu,  8, 
"And  ere  the  lamp  of  God  went  out,  and  Samuel  was 
lying  in  the  temple  of  the  Lord,"  the  words  rtlrt*^  bs'^na, 
in  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  which  are  placed  later  in  the 
sentence,  evidently  belong  to  MSS*^,  icent  out,  since  no 
one  was  allowed  to  sit  down  in  the  Temple  except  the 
kings  of  the  house  of  David,  much  less  to  lie  down.  So 
also  in  Psa.  xxxiv,  where  ver.  18  must  be  taken  up  to 
ver.  16  (comp.  Kiddushin,  78  b;  Baba  Kama,  106). 

32.  Whole  sentences  are  sometimes  transposed  (D^plQ 
PlTZS'^Ba  »inO  ini«Ta).  Thus,  e.  g.  the  record,  "And 
he  said  unto  him.  Take  me  a  heifer  of  three  years  old," 
etc  (Gen.  xv,  9,  etc),  ought  properly  to  precede  ch.  xiv, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  anterior  in  point  of  time.  This  re- 
versed order  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Scriptures  for 
some  reason  put  certain  events  which  occurred  earlier 
in  time  after  later  occurrences  (comp.  Berachoth,  7  b, 
with  Pessachvn,  6  b). 

Besides  these  thirty-two  rules^  the  following  laws  of 
interpretations  roust  be  mentioned : 

i.  JDetbtction  from  Juxtaposition, — When  two  laws 
immediately  follow  each  other,  it  is  inferred  that  they 
are  similar  in  consequences.  Thus  it  is  said  in  Exod. 
xxii,  18,  19,  "Thou  shalt  not  suffer  a  witch  to  live 
Whosoever  lieth  with  a  beast  shall  surely  be  put  to 
death ;"  whence  it  is  inferred  that  these  two  enactments 
are  placed  close  to  each  other  to  indicate  the  manner  of 
duth  a  witch  is  to  suffer,  which  the  Scriptures  nowhere 
define.  Now,  as  he  who  cohabits  with  an  animal  is, 
according  to  the  Halachah  based  upon  Lev.  xx,  to  be 
stoned  to  death,  hence  it  is  concluded  that  a  witch  is  to 
die  in  the  same  manner. 

ii  All  repetitions  of  words,  as  well  as  the  construc- 
tion of  the  finite  verb  with  the  infinite,  e.  g.  aVH 
•Jao-^asn  aash,  r^or,  have  a  peculiar  signification, 


and  must  be  expUuned.  Some,  however,  Tnaintain  thit 
the  Bible,  being  written  in  human  language,  employs 
these  repetitions  (jan«  ''aa  ywA'S  min  myn)  in 
accordance  with  the  utus  loguendi  {Mishna  Baha  Mtzia^ 
U,  9 ;  xii,  8 ;  Gemara,  ibid.  81 ;  Jerusalem  Nedarim,  i, 
1 ;  Kethuboth,  77  b;  Berachoth,  81  b). 

iii.  Letters  are  to  be  taken  from  ont  word  andjoiMtd  to 
another,  or  farmed  into  new  words.  TfauS)  e.  g.  ViTTT 
inKlsb  inSna  nK,*<Thenye  shall  give  his  inheritance 
unto  his  kinsman"  (Numbb  xxvii,  11),  is  explained  bv 
lb  1«1D  nbna  n«  dnnai,  "And  ye  shall  give  the  itt- 
heritance  of  his  wife  to  him,"  L  e.  the  husband,  by  taking 
away  the  1  from  inbna  and  the  b  from  I'^Klob,  thns 

obtaining  the  word  lb;  and  it  is  deduced  therefrom 
that  a  man  inherits  the  property  of  his  (^KV)  wife 
(comp.  Baba  Bathra,  iii,  6;  Menachoth,  74  a).  This 
rule  is  called  'j'^ttS'Tni  I'^B^'Diai  T^JIU 

iv.  A  word  is  to  he  expHaxned  both  with  the  preoedisg 
and  following  words.    Thus,  V&  Q*13»   nOM  ^nsi 

lan  ma©i  n'»*ia:«  rmt^  nbi  ib  mh*>,  "And  St- 

rai,  Abraham's  wife,  bare  him  no  children ;  and  she  bad 
a  handmaid,  an  Egyptian,  wboee  name  was  Higai^ 
(Gen.  xvi,l),  is  explained,  "And  Sand,  Abraham's  wife, 
bare  no  children  to  him  and  to  herselT'  (nb*I  lb);  and 
then  again,  to  him  (i.  c  Abraham)  and  to  her  (L  e. 
Sarai)  there  was  a  handmaid  (jn^tVS  nbl  tb).  This 
rule  is  called  I'^nnsbl  •^•^3lDb  wma  K*ipo,  and  is  not 
admitted  by  some  (comp.  Sabbath,  82  b ;  Menachoth, 
19  a). 

V.  The  letters  of  a  word  are  sometimes  tran^osei, 
Thus  labTS:^,  "our  labor"  (Dent,  xxv,  7),  ia  made  to 
mean  our  children,  ISob^j  by  transposing  the  Q  and 
theb. 

vi.  Letters  resembling  each  other  in  sound  or  appear- 
ance, or  belonging  to  the  same  organ  of  speech,  are  inter- 
changed.  Thus  nbnp  noma  n©»  tab  rrjsc  rr^ir 

Zp^*^,  "  Moses  commanded  us  the  law,  an  inheritance 
of  the  congregation  of  Jacob"  (Deut.  xxxiii,  4),  is  ex- 
plained, "  The  law  which  Moses  has  given  us,  is  the  bep 
TROTiiED  or  WIFE  (nis9*^kt))  of  the  congregation  of  Ja- 
cob," by  changing  the  1  in  ntt5*1113  for  K,  and  O  for  tj. 
The  alteration  produced  by  rules  v  and  vi,  and  which 
are  in  the  Talmudic  and  poet-Talmudic  period  generally 
introduced  by  the  remark  "JS  Kbx  "^a  *^*1pn  b»,  Read 
not  so  and  so,  but  so  and  so,  must  not  be  taken  for  emen- 
dations of  the  text  of  various  readings,  but  are  simply 
another  mode  of  obtaining  an  additional  meaning  of  the 
text.  It  was  argued  that  as  the  literal  and  limited 
sense  of  the  Bible,  read  in  the  stereotyped  order,  cookl 
not  yield  sufficiently  the  divine  and  inexhaustible 
mind  couched  in  those  letters,  every  transposition,  com- 
mutation, etc,  ought  to  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  ob- 
tain as  much  as  pmsible  of  the  infinite  idea;  especially 
as  every  such  effort  yielded  that  sense  and  meaning 
thoroughly  in  harmony  with  what  might  justly  be 
expected  from  Holy  Scripture.  It  was  therefore  re- 
garded as  probable  that  the  Bible  designed  to  indicate 
it  in  addition  to  what  the  regular  order  and  reading  of 
the  words  conveyed.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that 
some  of  these  rules,  especially  those  which  involved  an 
alteration  of  the  text  and  a  departure  from  the  literal 
meaning,  were  not  used  in  ffalachic  exrgesis,  and  that 
the  Bagadic  exegesis  employs  many  more  than  those  we 
have  specified.  In  fact,  anything  and  everything  is  re- 
sorted to  which  can  make  the  text  speak  comfort  and 
consolation  in  every  time  of  nee<l,  or  connect  the  legends 
about  Scriptural  characters  with  the  Biblical  record. 
The  puerility  and  extravagance  of  many  of  the  rules 
are  obvious,  while  others  are  of  acknowledged  value 
See  Cabala. 
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v.  Iwtfortmm  oflikt  HdiadAo  and  ffa^adie  Exegetit, 
—When  it  is  bonie  in  mind  that  the  annotaton  and 
panctuaton  of  the  Hebrew  text,  and  the  tnuishiton  of 
the  ancient  venioua,  were  Jews  impregnated  with  the 
theoUigical  opinions  of  the  nation,  and  prosecuted  their 
Biblical  labors  in  harmony  with  these  opinions,  and  the 
above-named  exegetical  rules,  the  importance  of  the 
Halachic  and  Hagadic  exegesis  to  the  criticism  of  the 
riebrew  text,  and  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  Greek, 
Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  other  versions,  as  well  as  of  the 
qooitatioDs  of  the  O.  T.  in  the  N.  T.,  can  hardly  be  over- 
ntcd.  If  it  be  true— and  few  will  question  the  fact — 
that  every  successive  English  version,  either  preceding 
or  following  the  Reformation,  reflects  the  peculiar  no- 
tions about  theology,  Church  government,  and  fblitics 
of  each  period  and  of  eveiy  dominant  party;  and  that 
even  the  most  literal  translation  of  modem  days  is,  in  a 
certain  sense,  a  commentary  of  the  translator ;  we  ought 
to  regard  it  as  natural  that  the  Jews,  without  intending 
to  deceive,  or  wilfully  to  alter  the  text,  should  by  the 
process  of  the  Midrcuh  introduce  or  indicate,  in  their 
Biblical  labors,  the  various  opinions  to  which  shifting 
circumstances  gave  rise.  Let  a  few  specimens  from  the 
Hebrew  text,  and  the  ancient  versions,  sufiioe  to  illus-. 
trate  the  Midrashic  process,  and  its  paramount  impor* 
tance  to  Biblical  criticism. 

1.  Tke  Hebrew  Text  and  the  3/a<oraA.— The  influence 
of  the  Halachic  and  Hagadic  exegesis  on  the  formation 
of  the  Hebrew  text  and  the  Masorah  is  far  greater  than 
has  hitherto  been  imagined,  though  the  limits  of  this 
article  only  admit  of  a  few  examples.  Thus,  e.  g.,  the 
question  put  by  Isaiah  to  Hesekiah,  **  The  shadow  has 
gone  forward  C^^l^^  ten  degrees;  shall  it  go  back  ten 
degrees?"  (2  Kings  xx,  9)  as  the  Hebrew  text  has  it,  is 
not  cmly  grammatically  incorrect,  inasmuch  as  the  repe- 
tition of  the  ten  degrees  a  second  time  requires  the  arti- 
cle, bat  is  at  variance  with  the  king's  reply  given  in 
ver.  10,  from  which  it  is  evident  that  the  prophet  asked 
him  whether  the  shadow  should  gofonoarde  or  5adb- 
wixrdM  ten  degrees,  that  Heiekiah  chose  the  latter  be- 
caoae  it  was  more  difflcult  and  wonderful,  and  that  the 
original  reading  was  "^^^^^^  instead  of  ^bn ;  and,  in- 
deed, this  reading  is  still  preserved  by  the  Chaldee,  the 
Syriac,  the  Y ulgate,  etc ;  is  followed  by  Luther  and  the 
Zurich  veisioo,  whence  it  found  its  way  into  Coverdale, 
the  Bishop's  Bible,  and  h|w  finally  got  into  the  A.  Y. 
The  mystery  about  the  origin  of  the  present  textual 
reading  is  solved  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  Hagadic 
explanation  of  the  parallel  passage  in  Isa.  xxxviii,  8. 
Now,  tradition  based  upon  this  passage  teUs  us  that  the 
shadow  or  the  son  had  gone  ten  degrees  forwards  at  the 
death  of  Abac,  and  the  day  was  thus  shortened  to  two 

hours  (M'^n  nip»  'viw  tn«  12  n^a©  Di-^n  ini«, 

Scmkedrm,  96  a),  in  order  that  his  burial  might  be  hasty 
and  without  royal  honors,  and  that  now  these  ten  de- 
grees went  backwards.  Hence  the  present  reading,  which 
was  effected  by  the  trifling  alteration  of  "^Vti  into  "^bh, 
L  e.  '^  the  shadow,**  the  prophet  is  made  to  say  to  the 
kififfy  "Has  once  gone  forward  ten  degrees"  (L  e.  at  the 
death  of  Ahaz);  "shall  it  now  go  backward  ten  de- 
grees T  Thus  the  Midrashic  exposition  of  Isa.  xxxviii, 
8,  it  may  be  supposed,  gave  rise  to  the  textual  reading 
of  2  Kings  XX,  9.  For  the  influence  of  the  Halachic 
and  Hagadic  exegesu  on  the  Masorah  and  the  various 
readings,  we  must  refer  to  Krochmal,  Afore  Neboche  Ha- 
JemoH  (Lemberg,  1851),  p.  169  sq.  See  Kerx  and  Ke- 
THIB;  Nbtiiinix. 

2.  Tke  Greek  Vernons^-That  the  Septuagint  is  per- 
vaded by  the  Halachic  and  Hagadic  exegesis  may  al- 
most be  seen  on  every  page  of  this  version.  A  few  ex- 
amples must  suffice.  Thus,  e.  g.,  the  Septuagint  render- 
ing of  1V*T\  by  ^titoyovovvTuVf  in  Lev.  xi,  47,  is  only  to 
be  explained  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that,  according 
to  the  Halachah,  the  prohibition  respecting  t^V^XS  (Exod. 


xxii,  80,  etc)  does  not  simply  refer  to  animals  torn  by 
wild  beasts,  but  to  every  animal  which  is  sickly  and 
maimed,  though  belonging  to  the  clean  animals  allowed 
to  be  eaten  in  Lev.  xi;  and  that  one  of  the  sure  tests 
whether  an  animal  is  healthy,  and  hence  eatable,  is 
when  it  heart  goung  ona;  banenness  is  an  infallible 
sign  of  its  sickly  condition  (comp.  Chidm,  24  with  58 ; 
Salomon  ben-Adereth,  Retpone.  xcviii;  Torath  Coha- 
fdm,  124) — hence  the  Septuagint  rendering,  "Between 
those  which  bear  young  ones  and  [for  this  reason]  rosy 
be  eaten,  and  those  which  bear  young  ones  and  may  not 
be  eaten,"  because  they  belong  to  the  animals  proscribed. 
Again,  the  rendering  of  Josh,  xiii,  22,  D^bs  riKI  .  .  . 
S'nnS  .  .  .  '\y^}r\f  by  koI  rbv  BaXaaft .  •  .  dirsKrtivav 
. . .  iy  powj,  which  has  caused  such  perplexity  to  com* 
mentators  and  given  rise  to  divem  emendations  (e.  g. 
vpopofijf  Oxf. ;  Iv  pofi^i^  iv  Tpowjf  Aid.  and  Com- 
plut),  is  at  once  expUeable  when  reference  is  made  to 
the  Hagadah,  which  is  quoted  in  Jonathan  ben-Uzziel's 
Ghaidee  Paraphrase  of  Numb,  xxxi,  6,  and  is  as  fol- 
lows: "  Balaam  flew  into  the  air  by  his  magic  arts,  and 
Fhinehas  threw  him  down ;"  so  that  iv  jwirg  means  m 
tke  fail  (comp.  also  Kashi  on  Numb,  xxxi,  6). 

Sgmmackusy  too,  cannot  be  understood  in  many  of  his 
tianslatioos  without  reference  to  the  Halachic  and  Ha- 
gadic exegesis.    Thus  the  apparently  strange  rendering 

of  113K  apm  *^1>  bvnn  Kb  by  ov  CKtvacitc  ipifov 
did  ydXajcroc  ff/rp^  abrov  (Exod.  xxiii,  19)  becomes 
intelligible  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  Halachah  not 
only  prohibits  the  cooking,  but  the  mixing  and  eating 
of  animal  meat  and  milk  in  any  form  (comp.  MechiUa^ 
ad  loc ;  Cholitt,  115).  Hence  the  rendering  of  bl293n  by 
ffKtvdfftit.  The  rendering  of  t^VQ  bK1*^1  by  ufuuoi 
H  Muwrifv  (Exod.  i,  21),  which  has  been  thought  very 
extnunrdinary  and  inexplicable,  becomes  perfecUy  plain 
when  the  Hagadah  on  this  passage  is  consulted,  which 
teUs  us  that  Jethro  demanded  of  Moses  to  swear  that  he 
would  devote  to  idolatry  his  first-begotten  son  by  Zip- 
porah,  and  that  Moses  consented  to  it;  and  remarks 
further,  T%en  said  Jethro^  StDear^  and  Moses  swore  to  kim, 

as  it  is  written^  mO'O  bKI^^I.  Now  h^K  denotes  to 
swear,  as  in  1  Sam.  xiv,  24,  and  2  Kings  v,  28  (comp. 
AfecAi/to,  sec  Jethro,  beginning  quoted  in  JalhU,  ad  loc ; 
Nedarim,  65  a). 

These  few  specimens  must  suffice,  for,  greatly  impor- 
tant as  the  subject  is,  the  limits  of  this  article  prevent 
us  from  jiving  illustrations  of  the  influence  which  the 
Halachic  and  Hagadic  exegesis  exercised  upon  the  other 
Greek  versions,  as  well  as  upon  the  Chaldee  paraphrases, 
the  Syriac  version,  the  Vulgate,  the  Arabic,  and  the  ex- 
positions of  the  early  fathers. 

YL  Literature, — Zunz,  Die  gottesdienstlichen  Vortrage 
der  Juden  (Berlin,  1832),  p.  85  sq. ;  Hirschfeld,  Halack- 
iscke  Exegese  (Berlin,  1840) ;  by  the  same  author,  Die 
kagadiscke  Exegese  (Berlin,  1847) ;  Sachs,  Die  religiose 
Poesie  der  Juden  in  Spanien  (Berlin,  1845),  p.  141  sq.; 
Rapaport,  Ereck  Millin  (Prague,  1852),  art.  Agada,  p.  6 
sq.;  Frankel,  Vorstudien  zu  der  Septuaginta  (Leipsic, 
1841),  p.  179  sq. ;  by  the  same  author,  Utier  den  Einfluss 
der  PaWstitdschen  Exegese  au/die  alexandrimscke  Her- 
meneuiik  (Leipsic,  1851) ;  and  Programm  zur  Erbjfmmg 
des  jUdisdi-theologiscken  Seminars  zu  Breslau  (Brealau, 
1854) ;  Luzzatto,  Okeb  Ger,  (Yienna,  1881) ;  Pinner,  Vor- 
studien zum  Talmud  (Berlin,  1881);  Geiger,  Ursckr^ft 
und  Uebersetzung  der  Bibel  (Breslau,  1857) ;  Steinschnei- 
der,  Jewisk  Literature  (London,  1857),  p.  5  sq. ;  Deutsch, 
in  Land,  Qu.  Rev,  April,  1867  sq.,  art.  on  Talmud ;  Gins- 
burg,  Historical  and  Critical  Commentary  on  Ecdesiastes 
(London,  1861),  p.  80  sq.,  455  sq.;  and  particularly  the 
excellent  article  by  Ginsburg  in  Kitto  (s.  v.),  upon  which 
we  have  very  largely  depended  in  this  article.  (J.  H. W.) 

BddwiliB  (nni»^Tp,  part  in  Piel  of  lb^,  "  to  bring 
forth  ;**  Sept.  fuda,  Yulg.  oibstelrix  ;  Gen.  xxxv,  17 ; 
xxxviii,  28).    It  must  be  remarked  that  ni*^n,  Exod.  i, 
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19/Miyely,**  is  also  in  rabbinical  Hebrew  '*  midwives,'' 
an  explanation  which  appears  to  have  been  had  in  view 
by  the  Vulg^  which  interprets  chayoih  by  "•  ipase  obste- 
tricandi  babent  scientiam."  It  is  also  rendered  "  living 
creatiirefl,"  implying  that  the  Hebrew  women  were,  like 
animals,  quick  in  parturition.  Gesenius  renders  *'  vivi- 
ds,  robustsB"  {Thit.  p.  468).  In  any  case  the  general 
sense  of  the  passage  £xod.  i,  19  is  the  same,  viz.  that 
the  Hebrew  women  stood  in  little  or  no  need  of  the 
midwivea'  assistance.  Parturition  in  the  East  is  usu- 
ally easy.  See  Woman.  The  office  of  a  midwife  is 
thus,  in  many  Eastern  countries,  in  little  use,  but  is  per- 
formed, when  necessary,  by  relatives  (Cbardin,  Voy,  vii, 
28 ;  Harmer,  Ohs,  iv,  426).  See  Chiij>.  It  may  be  for 
this  reason  that  the  number  of  persons  employed  for 
this  purpose  among  the  Hebrews  was  so  small,  as  the 
passage  Exod.  i,  19  seems  to  show ;  unless,  as  Knobel 
and  others  suggest,  the  two  named  were  the  principal 
persons  of  their  class.  In  the  description  of  the  trans- 
action mentioned  in  Exod.  i,  one  expression, "  Upon  the 
stools,"  receives  remarlcable  illustration  from  ancient  as 
well  as  modem  usage.  On  the  walls  of  the  palace  of 
Luxor,  in  Upper  Egypt,  there  is  a  grand  painting,  which 
is  faithfully  copied  in  Lepsius's  Denkmaler,  representing 
the  birth  of  the  eldest  son  of  Thothmes  lY,  and  very 
possibly  the  "first -bom"  of  the  Pharaoh  who  was 
drowned  in  the  Red  Sea.  Queen  Mautmes  is  repre- 
sented as  receiving  a  message  through  the  god  Thoth, 
that  she  Is  to  give  birth  to  a  child.  The  mother  is 
placed  upon  a  «/oo/,  while  two  midwives  chafe  her  hands, 
and  the  babe  is  held  up  by  a  third  (Sharpens  History  of 
Egypt,  i,  65).  Gesenius  doubts  the  existence  of  any  cus- 
tom such  as  the  direct  meaning  of  the  passage  implies, 
and  suggests  a  wooden  or  stone  trough  for  washing  the 
new-born  child.  But  the  modem  EgA'ptian  practice,  as 
described  by  Mr.  Lane,  exactly  answers  to  that  indi- 
cated in  the  book  of  Exodus.  ^  Two  or  three  days  be- 
fore the  expected  time  of  delivery,  the  Layeh  (midwife) 
conveys  to  the  house  the  kurn  ehtUddek,  a  chair  of  a 
peculiar  form,  upon  which  the  patient  is  to  be  seated 
during  the  birth"  (Lane,  Mod,  Egypt,  iii,  142).  See 
Stoou  The  moral  question  arising  from  the  conduct 
of  the  midwives  docs  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the 
present  article.  The  reader,  however,  may  r^er  to  St, 
Augustine,  Cowtr,  mendacium,  xv,  32,  and  Q^<Btt,  in  Hepl, 
ii,  1 ;  also  Com.  k  Lap.  Corn,  on  Ex,  i.  When  it  is  said, 
"God  dealt  well  with  the  midwives,  and  built  them 
houses,"  we  are  probably  to  understand  that  their  fami- 
lies were  blessed  either  in  point  of  numbers  or  of  sub- 
stance. Other  explanations  of  inferior  value  have  been 
offered  by  Kimchi,  Calvin,  and  others  (Calmet,  Com,  on 
Ex.  i ;  Patrick ;  Com.  k  Lap. ;  Knobel ;  Schleusnef,  L,  V, 
T,  oiKia ;  Gesenius,  Tkesaur.  p.  193 ;  Crit,  Sacr.),  It  is 
worth  while  to  notice  only  to  refute  on  its  own  ground 
the  Jewish  tradition  which  identified  Siphrah  and  Puah 
with  Jochebed  and  Miriam,  and  interpreted  the  "  houses" 
built  for  them  as  the  so-called  royal  and  sacerdotal  fam- 
ilies of  Caleb  and  Moses  (Joeephus,  /I  n/.  iii,  2, 4 ;  Com.  k 
Lap.  and  Crit,  Sacr,  L  c. ;  Schottgen,  ffor,  Hebr,  ii,  450 ; 
De  Mess,  c  iv). — Smith ;  Fairbaira.     See  Birth. 

Mieg,  Johaim  Casimlr,  a  German  theologian  and 
philologist,  was  bom  at  Heidelberg  Oct.  6, 1712.  His 
father  was  a  professor  of  theology  and  minister  at  the 
Heiligengeistkirche  of  that  place.  He  entered  the  uni- 
versity of  his  native  place  when  fourteen  years  of  age; 
continued  his  studies  at  Zurich,  Basle,  and  Beme;  re- 
tumed  to  Heidelberg  in  1782,  and  finished  his  education 
i^t  Marbmrg  and  Halle.  He  was  appointed  a  professor 
of  philosophy  at  Herbom  in  1788,  and  in  1748  professor 
of  divinity  and  philology  at  lingen.  This  position  he 
resigned  in  1767,  and  returned  to  Herbom  as  professor 
of  theology  and  preacher.  He  died  Sept.  28,  1764. 
Some  of  his  most  celebrated  works  are.  Diss,  HlS^n 
D^^a9,  hoc  eat  CoMtHuiioms  aervorum  tctm  m  genere, 
guam  in  Hebrcsomm  specie  rHerbomsa  Nassoviamm, 
1734,  4to)^-*)ar  ■'naj  rwn,  koc  est:   Constituiio 


res  tern  BArm  e  Seriptwra  ei  RaHbinormm  momumeniis 
colUcta  nee  non  cum  oeterarwn  gentium  amsttfetudinsbus 
kuic  inde  eoUaia  (ibid.  1786,  8vo) : — Commadaiio  tkeo" 
logico-practiotty  de  virtute  wpraeordOs  dbjetto  tifapKfiac 
dieina  ad  Pscu  ii  (Lemgovis^  1749,  8vo). 

Bdeg,  Lndwig  Christian,  a  German  Beformed 
theologian,  was  born  Aug.  20, 166B,  at  Heidelberg,  and 
received  his  education  at  his  native  place  and  at 
Basle,  where  he  defended  his  dissertation  "  De  regulis 
communicationis  motus."  In  1689,  during  the  French 
war,  when  Heidelberg  was  destroyed,  he  was  vicar  of 
the  French  congregation  at  Manheim.  Later  he  made 
a  voyage  through  the  Netheriands,  and  returned  in 
1691  to  Heidelberg,  and  was  appointed  profeasor  of 
Greek,^md  minister  of  the  Reformed  congregation  at 
Rinteln.  In  1694  he  was  made  professor  of  ecdesiafiti- 
cal  history  at  Marburg,  and  in  1697  professor  of  theol- 
ogy. He  returned  in  1706  to  Heidelberg  as  ecclesiasti- 
cal counsellor,  professor  of  divinity,  and  first  minister  of 
the  church  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  resigned  his  place  in 
1780,  and  died  Jan.  19, 1740.  His  most  noted  works  are, 
Diss,  de  regulis  communicaiionis  motus  (Basle,  1685, 4to) : 
— Theses  historico^racticce  ex  kistoria  et  vita  A  brahami 
desumicB  (Marburg,  1696, 4to) : — Diss,  kistoriea,  qua  A, 
Pagii  senterUia  de  occasione  Apologiarum  a  ceteris  eede- 
sicB  doctortbus  conscripiarum  examinatur  (ibid.  1696, 
4to) : — Diss,  theologica  de  terrore  Dei  (ibid.  1699,  4to) : 
— DisquisUio  theologica  de  perspiatHaU  et  wdcersaUtate 
instifutionis  naturaUs,  ad  Psa,  artar,  4, 5  (ibid.  1699, 4to) : 
— Diss,  theohguxhphiiologica  I  et  II  de  cura  paupenm 
apud  ffebnsos  (ibid.  1700,  4to)  ',^Theses  theologiote  de 
traditionibus  (ibid.  1700,  4to) : — Diss,  de  propheta  pnh- 
missOf  Deut,  xrt'tt,  16,  contra  D,  Huguemiimm  (ibid.  1704, 
4to):  —  Oratio  de  providentia  dicwa  circa  nascentenk 
Univers,  Heidelberg,  cum  elencho  Professor,  Heidelberg, 
(ibid.  1770,  4to).  See  Doring,  Gekkrte  TheoL  Deutsch- 
landSf  s.  v. 

Miel,  Jan,  a  distinguisbed  Flemish  painter,  was  bom 
in  a  small  village  near  Antwerp  in  1699.  Lansi  says  he 
was  a  pupil  of  Vandyck.  He  resided  some  time  at  Rone, 
where  he  studied  under  Andrea  Saocbi,  to  whom  he 
gave  such  proofs  of  genius  that  he  was  employed  to  as- 
sist him  in  his  works  at  the  Palazzo  Barberini.  Miel, 
whose  disposition  led  him  to  the  grotesque,  introdnced 
something  ludicrous  into  the  work,  which  was  deemed 
unworthy  the  dignity  of  the  subject,  and  he  was  dis- 
missed. He  then  visited  Lombardy  to  study  the  works 
of  Correggio,  and  also  passed  some  time  in  Parma  and 
Bologna.  On  his  retum  to  Rome  he  was  employed  by 
pope  Alexander  YII  to  paint  a  picture  of  Moses  iriking 
the  Hock  for  the  gallery  of  Monte  CavaUo.  He  also 
painted  a  Baptism  ofJSt,  Cyrillio  for  the  church  of  S. 
Martino  de*  Monti,  and  the  Annunciation,  and  some  fres- 
cos of  the  life  of  St.  Lamberti,  in  S.  Maria  dell'  Aniroa. 
Subsequently  he  was  invited  to  Turin  by  Charles  Eman- 
uel, duke  of  Savoy,  who  appointed  him  court  painty 
and  in  whose  service  he  was  retained  the  residue  of  his 
life.  After  his  engagement  by  the  duke  he  painted  no 
more  religious  works.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  St  Luke  in  1648,  and  thereafter  devoted 
himself  almost  entirely  to  hunting  scenes  and  battle 
pieces.  He  died  at  Turin  in  1664.  Many  of  Miel^s  best 
works  are  in  the  Imi)erial  Gallery  at  Vienna.  See  Lan- 
zi.  History  of  Painting,  transl  by  Rosooe  (Lond.  1847,  8 
vols.  8vo),  iii,  807;  Spooner,  Biog,  Hist,  of  the  J^ime 
A  rts  (N.  Y.  1865,  2  vols.  8  vo).     (R.  M.  F.) 

Mielk,  JoHANN  Bertjram,  a  German  theologian, 
was  bom  at  Kiel  March  24, 1786,  where  he  was  also  ed- 
ucated.  In  1758  the  dignity  of  master  of  arts  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  as  a  reward  for  the  defence  of  his  dis- 
sertation "  De  divisione  in  infinitum,"  In  1768  he  was 
appointed  deacon  at  Neustadt,  in  Holstein;  in  1771, 
second  minister  at  the  Fleckenkirche  at  Prietz,  and  in 
1784  chief  minister  at  Oldenslohe,  where  he  died  June 
14, 1801.  He  was  very  much  renowned  as  editor  of 
BeitrSge  :ur  Befdrderung  der  hdusUchen  Andackt  m 
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Prf^Ugkn  (1777-88).    He  deierves  aim  much  credit  for 
his  tranaktioQ  of  Mtllot*s  Unioersal  Bittory. 

Mlerls,  Frans,  Jr.,  a  Dutch  artist  and  writer  of 
note,  deaerres  a  place  here  as  the  author  of  a  work  on 
Bittory  and  Eedetiattical  A  niiquUies  o/tHe  Seven  United 
Prormeea  (1726).  He  was  bom  at  L^den  in  1689,  and 
died  in  1768. 

Mies,  Jacob  von.    See  Jacob. 

BCigdal-Edar  {^  tower  of  the  flock"),  a  place  on 
the  route  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xxxv,  21),  probably  about  two 
miles  south  of  Jerusalem,  near  the  Bethlehem  road, 
where  the  duster  of  ruins  called  Kirbet  Um-Moghdida 
is  now  situated  (Tobler,  Dritte  Wankrung^  p.  81).    See 

£DAIi. 

Mi«rdal-el  (Heb.  Migdai'-EU  V«-!)?pp,  tower  of 
Had;  Sept.  May?a\if/X  v.  r.  MaySaXttiiapafi  or  Miya- 
Xaapift),  a  fortified  city  of  the  tribe  of  Kaphtali  (Josh. 
six,  88),  **  named  between  Iron  and  Horem,  possibly 
deriving  its  name  from  some  ancient  tower — the  '  tower 
of  Kl,  or  God.'  By  Eusebius  {Onomattiam,  May^t^X) 
ic  is  spoken  of  as  a  large  village  lying  between  Dora 
(Tantura)  and  Ptolemais  (Akka),  at  nine  miles  from  the 
former,  that  is,  just  about  Athlif,  the  ancient  'Castellum 
peregrinorum.*  No  doubt  the  Castellum  was  anciently 
«  migdol  or  tower ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  locate  a  town 
of  Naphtali  below  Carmel,  and  at  least  twenty-five  miles 
from  the  boundaries  of  the  tribe.  It  may,  however,  have 
been  the  Magdtdum  named  by  Herodot^is  (ii,  159)  as  the 
site  of  Pharaoh  Necho's  victory  over  Josiah  (see  Raw- 
linson*s  Uerod,  ii,  246,  note).  But  this  was  not  the  only 
Migdol  along  this  coast.  If  the  modem  Hurah  is  Ho- 
rem and  Yariin  Iron,  there  is  a  possibility  in  finding 
}digdal-«l  in  Mujeidel,  at  no  great  distance  from  them, 
namely,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Wady  Kerkerah,  eight 
miles  due  east  of  the  Bas  en-Nakurah,  six  miles  west  of 
Hurah  and  eight  of  Yar&n  (see  Van  de  Telde's  Jfop, 
1858)."  The  enumeration  of  the  towns  in  the  above 
paaeage  of  Joshua,  however,  favors  the  connection  of 
this  name  with  the  preceding  as  one,  L  e.  Migdal-el-Ho- 
rem,  as  in  the  Sept.  In  any  case  the  present  Migdal  is 
probably  the  Maodala  (q.  v.)  of  the  New  Test.  (Matt. 
XV,  39),  which  lay  within  the  limits  of  Naphtali  (q.  v.). 

Mig'dal-gad  (Heb.  MigdaV-Gad,  ^y'^^^VO,  tower 
of  fortune;  Sept.  May^oXyad),  a  town  in  the  plain  of 
Judah,  mentioned  between  HadasKah  and  Dilean  (Josh. 
3^^>  37);  probably  the  el'Mefdel  a  short  distance  north- 
east of  Ascalon  (Schwarz,  Paleel.  p.  108 ;  Van  de  Velde, 
Memoir^  p.  334).  It  is  a  prosperous  village,  encircled  by 
luxuriant  orchards  and  olive  groves^  and  fields  unsur- 
passed in  fertility.  Among  the  houses  are  many  traces 
of  antiquity — ^large  hewn  stones  and  broken  columns. 
Some  three  miles  south-east  of  Mejdel  is  the  village  of 
Jenin,  which  may  perhaps  be  the  Zenan  noted  by  Joshua 
in  the  group  with  Mlgdal-gad ;  and  ten  miles  distant  in 
the  aame  direction  are  the  ruins  of  Lachish  and  Eglon 
(Porter,  ffand-book,  p.  261, 272). 

mgdal-Saanah,  a  lai^  village  located  by  Jerome 
{Onomtut,  8.  V.  Senna, "  Magdal-senna,  quod  interpreta- 
tur  Turris  Senna;'*  but  perhaps  he  has  merely  misread 
Easebius,  /uydXri  Xtvvd)  at  seven  (Euseb.  eight)  Ro- 
man miles  north  of  Jericho,  on  the  border  of  Judsea. 
Dr.  Robinson  {Bib.  Ret.  iu,  295)  inclines  to  identify  it 
with  the  Mijdd  in  the  central  mountains  of  Palestine, 
near  the  edge  of  the  Ghor,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Wady 
Faaail,  and  not  far  from  Daumeh,  the  ancient  Edumia 
(Van  de  Velde,  Syr.  and  PaL  ii,  307). 

MIg'dol  (Heh.  Migdol',  hm'^  a  Uwer;  Sept.  May 
omXov  or  May^wXov),  a  towh  in  Lower  Egypt  (Jer. 
xliv,  1 ;  xlvi,  14),  the  northern  limit  of  the  country  (op- 
poatte  Syene,  Ezek.  xxix,  10 ;  xxx,  6).  It  is  apparently 
the  MagdoUm  of  the  Aniomne  Itinerary  (p.  171),  situ- 
ated twelve  Roman  miles  from  Pelusium ;  and,  as  it  is 
doabtleas  also  the  place  mentioned  (Exod.  xiv,  2 ;  Numb, 
zxxiii,  7)  in  the  description  of  the  passage  of  the  Red 


Sea  by  the  Israelites  (see  Gesenins,  Thetaur.  p.  268; 
Emrald,  ler.  Getch.  ii,  55),  a  difficulty  has  been  experi- 
enced from  the  statements  of  those  texts  that  this  oc- 
curred "  between  Migdol  and  the  sea,"  and  "  before  Mig^ 
doV  arising  from  the  much  greater  distance  of  this 
locality  from  Pelusium,  which  the  explanation  of  Heng- 
stenberg  (^Mo$.  u.Aeg.p,bS  sq.),  that  these  expresnons 
simply  refer  to  the  general  region  within  which  the  Is- 
raelites were  hemmed,  scarcely  meets.  It  is  therefore 
better  to  regard  the  distance  given  in  the  Itinerary  as 
somewhat  vague,  so  that  Migdol  may  have  been  situ- 
ated sufficiently  near  to  be  said  to  be  opposite  the  scene 
of  the  miracle.  See  Exoob.  The  name  has  been  traced 
in  the  Coptic  Methtoi,  which  signifies  mawf  hills  (Cham<- 
poUion,  UEgypte  tous  U»  PharaonSj  ii,  79),  and  has  been 
referred  (see  Niebuhr,  Deacr,  Arabia,  p.  409)  to  the 
Mesktul  of  Arabian  geographers,  in  the  province  of 
Sharkje,  in  Lower  Egypt,  on  the  island  Myecphor  (Ro- 
senmUller,  AUerth.  iii,  260);  but  it  is  better  (with  For- 
ster,  Ep.  ad  MidiaeL  ().  29)  to  consider  it  as  alluding  to 
a  mountainous  situation  (suitable  for  a  watch-tower  on 
the  frontier),  and  we  may  then  (with  Tiachendorf,  De 
leraeL  per  mare  rubrum  transitu,  p.  25  sq. ;  Kutscheit, 
Lepsius  u,  der  Svuxi,  p.  6  sq. ;  and  other  earlier  travellers) 
identify  it  with  Jebel  At<ika  (see  Olin's  Travels  in  the 
East,  i,850).  The  only  objection  to  this  identification 
that  remains,  worthy  of  consideration,  is  that,  according 
to  some  travellers,  a  gentle  slope,  some  two  or  three 
miles  wide,  intervenes  between  this  range  of  hills  and 
the  searshore,  containing  many  camel-paths,  and  offer- 
ing an  easy  escape  for  the  Israelites  hemmed  in  by  the 
Egyptians  that  came  down  upon  them  through  Wady 
Tuwarik  (Aiton's  I^nds  of  the  Messiah,  p.  120) ;  but  it 
is  doubtful  whether  so  extensive  a  shore  existed  here 
anciently  (see  ifr.  p.  106),  and  even  if  this  margin  were 
not  at  that  time  covered  by  the  waves,  it  may  easily 
have  been  preoccupied  by  a  detachment  of  the  Egyp- 
tian troops  sent  round  by  way  of  the  isthmus  to  cut  off 
the  retreat  of  the  Israelites.  Herodotus  (ii,  159)  doubt- 
less alludes  to  this  place  under  the  name  of  Magdolum, 
which  he  describes  as  a  frontier  town  towards  Palestine, 
where  Josiah  was  slain  by  Necho ;  evidently  confound- 
ing it  with  Megiddo.     See  Red  Sea,  Passage  op. 

Miget,  St.,  a  prelate  of  the  French  Church,  was 
bom  about  the  beginning  of  the  7th  century.  His  life 
was  written  in  the  10th  century  by  an  anonymous  ha- 
giog^pher,  and  published  by  the  BoUandists,  June  6. 
Another  chronicler  of  the  same  century,  Adson,  in  his 
Legends  de  Saint  WaldAert,  abbi  de  Lttxueil,  says  that 
St.  Miget  presided  at  the  obsequies  of  this  abbot,  who 
was  his  dearest  friend.  St.  Miget  is  spoken  of  as  a  re- 
former within  the  Church.  It  appears  that  he  intro- 
duced great  changes  in  the  liturgy  of  his  diocese,  and 
instituted  first  in  the  church  of  Binan^on  five  archdea- 
cons, to  whom  he  gave  important  privileges.  He  died 
about  the  year  670t  His  name  is  found  in  the  Martyr- 
ologe  GalUcan  of  the  date  of  Aug.  7.->-Dunod  de  Char- 
nage,  Bist.  de  Valise  de  Besamgcn;  J.-Jaoques  Chifflet, 
Vesuntio,  pt.  ii;  Vie  des  Sainis  de  Franche  ComtS,  by  the 
professors  of  the  college  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  i,  236. 
See  Hoefer,  Xouv,  Biog.  Ginsrale,  s.  v. 

•  Miglionioo.  Andrea,  a  Neapolitan  painter,  was  a 
pupil  of  Luca  Giordano.  According  to  Dominici,  he 
acquired  considerable  reputation,  and  executed  many 
works  for  the  churches  at  Naples,  among  which  the 
Descent  of  the  Boly  Ghost,  in  the  church  of  S.  S.  Nunsi- 
ata,  is  highly  commended.  He  died  about  1710.— Lan- 
zi's  History  of  Painting,  transL  by  Rosooe  (Lend.  1847, 
3  vols.  8vo),  ii,  59 ;  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts 
(N.Y.1866,  2vols.8vo). 

Mignard,  Pierre  (1)  (called  the  Roman),  an  emi- 
nent French  painter,  was  bom  at  Troyes  in  1610.  After 
receiving  some  instruction  at  home,  his  father  placed  him 
in  the  school  of  Jean  Boucher  at  Bruges;  subsequently 
under  Vouet.  In  1636  he  went  to  Rome,  to  study  aflor 
Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo ;  there  he  remained  twen- 
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tj-two  yean,  fMunting  a  nnmber  of  fine  Madonnas,  and 
the  portraits  of  popes  Urban  YIII  and  Alexander  YIL 
One  of  the  finest  fresoos  in  France,  the  cupola  of  the  Yal 
de  Grace,  was  executed  by  Mignard.  He  also  adorned 
the  great  hall  at  St.  Cloud  ¥rith  mythological  subjects. 
He  died  in  1695,  after  having  received  many  distino- 
tions  and  honors. — Lanzi's  Uiatory  of  Painting  (Lond. 
1847, 3  vols.  8vo),  i,  476. 

Mignard,  Pierre  (2),  a  French  architect,  and 
nephew  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Avignon  in  1640. 
After  a  series  of  extensive  journeys  throughout  France 
and  Ital}',  during  which  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  architecture,  he  settled  in  Paris.  He  built  the  Abbey 
de  Montmajour,  near  Aries,  which  gained  him  great 
reputation ;  and  he  was  intrusted  with  many  important 
works.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  facade  of 
the  church  of  St.  Nicholas  and  the  Porte  St,  Martin. 
Subsequently  the  Abbey  de  Montmajour  was  destroyed 
by  fire,  but  was  rebuilt  precisely  according  to  the  de- 
signs of  Mignard.  He  was  one  of  the  six  architects 
who,  in  1671,  founded  the  French  Academy  of  Architect- 
ure, of  which  he  was  appointed  professor.  He  died  in 
1726.  See  Spooner,  Biog,  Hist,  of  the  Fme  Art*  (N.  T. 
1866,  2  vols.  8vo),  ii,  564.     (R  M.  F.) 

Bfig'ron  (Heb.3f^vn',  '\'\'^^V,  precipice ;  Sept.  in 
1  Sam.  MaydutVf  in  Isa.  Maytddut  v.  r.  Mayyc^w,  ap- 
parently reading  *1  for  *^ ;  Vulg.  Magron)^  a  tovrn  of 
Benjamin,  which,  from  the  historical  indications,  must 
have  been  between  Ai  and  Michmas,  on  the  route  of 
the  invading  Assyrian  army  southward  (Isa.  x,  28). 
From  Michmas  a  narrow  valley  extends  northward  out 
of  and  at  right  angles  with  that  which  has  been  identi- 
fied as  the  passage  of  Michmas  (q.  v.).  The  town  of 
Migron  seems  to  have  been  upon  and  to  have  com- 
manded the  pass  through  this  valley,  somewhere  be- 
tween the  modem  Deir  Diwan  and  Mukhmus  (Robin- 
son's Researches^  ii,  149).  Saul  was  stationed  at  the 
further  side  of  Gibeah  (?  Geba), "  under  a  pomegranate- 
tree  which  is  by  Migron"  (1  Sam.  xiv,  2),  when  Jona- 
than performed  his  great  exploit  at  Michmas;  and  this 
is  to  be  explained  (see  Rosenm tiller,  AUerth.  II,  ii,  170 
sq. ;  Bachiene,  II,  ii,  145)  on  the  supposition  that  Mig- 
ron was  on  the  border  (perhaps  extending  considexably 
north-west  of  Michmas)  of  the  district  to  which  Gibeah 
gave  its  name.  Migron,  therefore,  was  in  all  probabil- 
ity  situated  on,  or  close  to,  the  ravine  now  called  Wady 
Suweintt.  It  was  a  commanding  position  (Josephns, 
Ani,  vi,6,2,  where  it  is  said  to  be  ^' a  high  hill"),  for 
Saul  was  able  to  see  from  it  the  commotion  which  fol- 
lowed the  attack  of  Jonathan  on  the  Philistine  camp. 
The  ravine  is  not  quite  half  a  mile  in  breadth  from 
brow  to  brow.  According  to  Schwarz  (Palest,  p.  180), 
there  are  extant  some  ruins  about  half  a  mile  south  of 
the  site  of  Bethel,  which  the  Arabs  still  call  Rarj  (fort) 
Magrun;  but  no  map  exhibits  here  more  than  a  ruined 
church,  and  the  position  is  too  far  north.  Keil  thinks 
the  Migron  of  1  Samuel  was  a  different  place  from  that 
of  Isaiah  {CommenL  on  3am,  ad  loc),  but  this  is  an  un- 
necessary supposition.  The  only  locality  that  seems  to 
combine  the  scriptural  requirements  is  the  eminence 
just  north-west  of  Mukhmus,  which  separates  Wady 
Suweintt  from  its  branch  running  up  directly  north  to 
Deir  Diwan ;  and  some  ancient  town  appears  to  be  indi- 
cated by  the  sepulchres  in  the  latter  valley. 

Mihill,  KoRBis,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was^bora  in  Sheffield,  C.W.,  about  1823. 
He  was  converted  at  eighteen,  while  resident  at  Wil- 
mington, N.  Y. ;  but  continued  in  his  trade  until  1861, 
when  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  West  Pera  Circuit, 
which  he  served  with  marked  ability  for  two  years.  At 
the  end  of  this  time  he  joined  the  Troy  Conference  on 
trial,  and  was  sent  to  Beekmantown,  where  he  was  serv- 
ing for  the  third  year  with  great  efficiency  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  Oct.  S,  1868.  Mihill  was  earnestly  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  his  Master,  and  was  beloved  by  his 


associates  and  pariahionen.  8eeMiniiiteso/C<mfirence$, 
1869,  p.  117. 

Mih-Teih,  or  M6-Teili,  an  eminent  Cbineae  phi- 
losopher, who  flourished  about  400  B.C.,  says  Dr.  Legge, 
**  was  an  orighial  thinker,  and  exeiciaed  a  bolder  judg- 
ment on  thrags  than  Confucius  or  any  of  his  foUimers. 
He  taught  that  all  the  evils  in  society  arise  frotn  the 
want  of  mutual  universal  love.  For  example,  a  prince 
loves  only  his  own  state,  and  does  not  love  the  neigh- 
boring state.  Therefore  he  makes  war  agunst  it" 
"  If  princes,"  he  asked,  "regarded  other  states  as  their 
own,  who  would  begin  a  war?  If  every  one  regarded 
his  neighbor's  person  as  his  own,  who  would  be  found 
to  rob  ?  If  universal  love  prevailed,  all  enmities,  osurpa- 
tions,  and  miseries  would  disappear.  Princes,  loving 
one  another,  woukl  have  no  battle-fields;  the  cfaieTs  of 
families,  loving  one  another,  would  attempt  no  usurpa- 
tion ;  men,  loving  one  another,  would  commit  no  robber- 
ies." See  Dr.  Lei^  Chinese  Classics,  vol.  ii,  ch.  iii ;  Thom- 
as, Diet,  ofBiog,  and  MythoL  s.  v. 

MiJ'axnin  (a,  1  Cbroo.  xziv,  9 ;  (,  Neh.  x,  7).    See 

MlAMIN. 

Bdikkelsen,  Haks,  a  noted  Danish  Biblical  stu- 
dent, author  of  the  first  Danish  version  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, was  originaUy  mayor  of  Malmoe,  in  Scaiaa,  and 
subsequently  secretary  to  Christian  II  of  Denmark. 
When  the  king  was,  in  1528,  obliged  to  flee  from  his 
dominions  and  take  refuge  in  Holland,  Mikkelsen  ac- 
companied him,  and  it  was  while  there  that,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  his  sovereign,  he  set  himself  to  the  work  of 
translating  the  New  Testament  Driven  by  the  bigoted 
jealousy  of  the  papal  party  in  the  Netherlands  from  his 
place  beside  the  king,  he  retired  to  Hardenrick,  in  Guel- 
derland,  where  he  died  about  the  year  1582.  His  trans- 
lation, which  was  published  in  1524  (small  4to),  professes 
to  be  made  from  the  Latin,  but  this  applies  only  to  the 
four  Gospels,  in  translating  which  he  seems  to  have  fol- 
lowed the  version  of  Erasmus ;  for  the  other  books  he 
has  closely  followed  the  €rerman  version  of  Luther.  See 
Henderson,  Dissertation  on  Hans  Mikkehen^s  Transh' 
tion  (Copenhagen,  1818);  W.  L.  Alexander,  in  Kitto, 
Cydop,  BiU,  Lit,  s.  v. 

Mikaoth  (Heb.ifa:foM',nftjjp,pit)b.i.q.nii;jp, 

staves,  as  in  Gen.  xxx,  87,  etc ;  Sept  MaraXi^,  Ma«- 
Xi^,  and  MacfXAii^),  the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  The  principal  officer  of  the  second  contingent  of 
troops  under  Dodo,  during  the  reign  of  David  and  Solo- 
mon (1  Chron.  xxvii,  4).     RC  1014. 

2.  A  descendant  of  Benjamin  rendent  at  Jerusalem, 
and  father  of  Shimeah  or  Shimean,  of  the  fiimily  of 
king  Saul,  but  in  what  degree  of  relati<Niship  is  not 
clear  (1  Chron.  viii,  82;  ix,  87, 88).  &C.  perhaps  cir. 
586. 

Miknerah  (Heb.  MUeneya'hu,  m^y^^a,  possessvon 
of  Jehovah;  Sept.  Macei/ia  or  Maiccviac),  a  Levitical 
door-keeper  of  the  Temple  and  harper  in  the  time  (^ 
David  (1  Chron.  xv,  18, 21).    RC.  1014. 

Mikron.    See  Micromius. 

Mikvaoth.    See  Talmud. 

BCiralai  (Heb.  MUalay',  ^W^,  eioquent;  Sept 
omits ;  Vulg.  Makdax),  one  of  the  Levitical  musicians 
who  made  the  circuit  of  the  newly-completed  walls  of 
Jerusalem  after  the  exile  (Neh.  xii,  86).     RC.  446. 

Milan,  one  of  the  large  cities  of  Italy,  capital  of 
Lombardy,  situated  on  the  River  Olona,  oontains  a  pop- 
ulation of  242,457,  It  is  a  very  ancient  city,  and  is 
noted  ill  ecclesiastical  history  as  the  seat  of  several  im- 
portant Church  councils.  Milan  (Lat.  MeduAamim)  wss 
originally  a  town  or  village  of  the  Insubrian  Gauls.  It 
was  conquered  by  the  Romans  222  RC,  received  the 
Latin  franchise  about  89  RC,  and  the  full  Roman  fran- 
chise 49  RC  Under  the  Romans  it  became  a  oonspie- 
uous  centre  of  wealth  and  civic  influence ;  its  inhabttaats 
were  noted  for  their  refined  manners  and  literary  tastc^ 
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and  the  public  baiMings  for  their  beanty  and  deganoe. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century  it  was  selected  aa 
the  reaidenoe  of  the  imperial  court  by  Maximian.  Mi- 
lan was  sacked  by  the  Huns  (under  Attila)  in  452;  by 
the  Goths  (under  the  brother  of  Yitiges)  in  689 ;  and 
passed  to  the  LongobardB  and  Franks  previous  to  its 
subjection  by  the  German  Empire.  After  961,  it  was 
long  governed  by  dukes  in  the  name  of  the  emperors. 
The  feuds  of  the  Goelphs  and  Ghibellines  distracted 
Milan,  like  all  the  other  Italian  cities.  Supreme  power 
became  eventually  vested  in  the  Ghibelline  Yisoonti,  by 
whom  the  ascendency  of  Milan  was  extended  over  the 
whole  of  Lombardy.  From  1546  to  1714^  Milan  sub- 
mitted to  the  successive  predominance  of  France  and 
Austria.  Under  Bonaparte,  it  was  declared  the  capital 
of  the  Cisalpine  republic,  of  the  Italian  republic,  and, 
finally,  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  In  1815,  Milan  was 
restored  to  Austria,  and  continued  the  capital  of  the 
Austn>-It«lian  kingdom  until  the  annexation  of  Lom- 
bftidy  to  Hedmont,  in  1859,  by  the  peace  of  Villafranca. 
MILAN,  ARCHBISHOPRIC  OF.  We  have  no  trust- 
worthy information  as  to  its  early  histoiy.  There  is  a 
vague  tradition  that  Barnabas  (q.  v.),  the  colaborer  of  the 
apostle  Pan),  established  the  Christian  Church  at  Milan, 
and  was  the  first  bishop.  This  account  lacks  support, 
and  scarcely  deserves  notice.  But  though  of  no  histor- 
ical value,  the  legend  is  significant  in  regsrd  to  the  posi- 
tion which  the  archbishopric  of  Milan  held  in  the  con- 
troversies between  the  Oriental  and  Occidental  church- 
es. It  haa  been  aptly  remarked  by  Reuchlin  that,  **  just 
as  Barnabas  was  the  connecting  link  between  Paul  and 
the  other  apostles,  so  the  Church  of  Milan  attempted  to 
reconcile  the  Greek  and  Roman  opinions."  The  first 
bishop  of  IGlan,  of  whom  we  have  any  historical  knowl- 
edge, is  Auxentins  (q.  v.),  A.D.  855-874^  He  was  the 
leader  of  the  Arians  in  the  Western  churches.  When 
the  orthodox  bishops,  at  a  provincial  synod  held  at 
Rome  in  869,  condemned  Arianism,  they  did  not  dare 
to  pronounce  the  anathemi  against  Auxentius,  because 
they  knew  him  to  be  protected  by  the  emperor  Yalen- 
tinian  I.  Although  they  were  at  last  prevailed  upon 
by  Athanasius  to  pronounce  against  Auxentius  in  their 
synodal  epistle  to  the  lUyrians,  Auxentius  maintained 
himsdf  in  his  see  until  his  death.  But  the  divisions 
thus  created  in  the  Church  by  the  Arian  heresy  (q.  v.) 
rendered  the  election  of  a  successor  to  Auxentius  no 
easy  matter.  The  contest  was  carried  on  between  Cath- 
olics and  Arians  with  such  violence  that  Ambrose,  who 
was  the  consular  prefect  of  Liguria  and  iRmilia,  was 
obliged  to  proceed  himself  to  the  church  to  exhort  the 
people  to  order.  At  the  dose  of  his  speech  the  whole 
assembly,  Catholics  and  Arians,  with  one  voice  demand- 
ed him  for  their  bishop,  and  he  was  constrained  to  ac- 
cept the  proffered  honor.  Ambrose  devoted  himself  to 
his  work  with  great  zeal,  and  soon  acquired  great  influ- 
ence both  with  the  people  and  the  emperor  Valentinian. 
He  opposed  the  Aiians  from  the  very  beginning  of  his 
episcopacy,  and  in  882  presided  at  an  episcopal  synod  at 
JUinileia,  at  which  the  Arian  bishops  Palladius  and  Se- 
cnndianus  were  deposed.  Ambrose  died  at  Milan,  April 
4, 397.  All  succeeding  archbishops  and  bishops  were 
in  like  manner  elected  by  the  people,  the  Church  of 
Milan  not  being  subject  to  the  Roman  bishop  until  the 
days  of  Gregory  the  Great  (q.  v.).  After  the  overthrow 
of  the  Gothk  kingdom,  the  archbishops  of  Milan,  owing 
to  the  religious  diJBerenoes  and  the  feeling  of  enmity 
which  existed  between  the  people  and  their  conquerors, 
the  Lombards  (q.  v.),  resided  at  Geneva.  But  when,  in 
658,  Aribert,  the  son  of  duke  Garduald,  was  chosen  king 
of  the  Lombaids,  matters  changed.  ^  Rex  Heribertus," 
aayn  D^Uinger,  **  piua  et  cathoUcos,  Arianorum  abolevit 
lueretem  et  Cbristianam  fidem  fecit  crescere."*  The 
Lombaids  now  became  enthusiastic  churchmen,  and  the 
archbiBhop  returned  to  Milan.  But  although  the  arch- 
bishop of  Milan  was  henceforth  considered  the  first 
bishop  of  the  kingdom,  crowning  the  kings  with  the  so> 
called  trim  erovn,  and  obtaining  increasing  power,  he 


nevertheless  remained  subject  to  the  king,  and  the  in- 
ferior clergy  to  the  subordinate  judges  —  in  short,  the 
Church  was  subject  to  the  State.  After  the  downfall 
of  the  Longobard  kingdom,  the  archbishops  of  Milan  at 
fhrst  lost  much  of  their  power ;  but  during  the  fights  and 
quarrels  of  the  9th,  lOth,  and  11th  centuries,  they  not 
only  regained  their  former  influence,  but  beoune  even 
more  independent  than  ever  before.  Owing  to  the  then 
prevailing  German  policy,  large  feudal  estates  were  be- 
stowed upon  the  bishops  of  Milan,  and,  during  the  reign 
of  the  Ottos  (q.  v.),  the  archbishope  of  Milan  were  con- 
sidered the  most  influential  allies  of  the  German  empe- 
rors. 

Eriberto  di  Aigago^  who  filled  the  archiepisoopal  chair 
of  Milan  from  1019  to  1045,  was  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful princes,  and  though  unsuccessful  in  the  revolt  which 
he  organised  in  1084  against  emperor  Conrad  the  Salic, 
his  influence  was  soaioely  diminished  after  his  return 
from  the  expulsion  to  which  his  rebellion  had  subjected 
him.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  Milan  was  passing 
through  one  of  its  accustomed  civil  dissensions,  and  the 
election  of  Eriberto's  successor  caused  great  excitement. 
Eriembaldo,  the  popular  chief  (dominus  popnli),  called 
the  citixens  together  to  nominate  candidates,  and  in- 
duced them  to  select  four.  These  four  were  sent  to  the 
emperor  Henry  III  (q.  v.),  for  him  to  make  the  appoint- 
ment ;  but  the  faction  of  the  nobles  despatched  a  rival 
in  the  person  of  Guido  di  Yalate,  who  had  recommended 
himself  to  the  emperor  by  his  zealous  services,  and  who 
was  given  the  coveted  dignity,  to  the  great  disgust  of 
the  popular  nominees.  Their  expostulations  were  un- 
availing with  the  emperor,  and  both  parties  returned — 
Guido  to  assume  an  office  harassed  by  the  opposition  of 
the  people  on  whom  he  had  been  forced,  and  the  disap- 
pointed candidates  to  brood  over  the  wrongs  they  had 
experienced.  We  shall  ptesenUy  see  how  thoroughly 
these  men  avenged  themselves  on  Guido,  with  whom 
the  independence  of  the  Milanese  archbishopric  came  to 
an  end. 

It  is  historically  evident,  then,  that  Milan  was  at  one 
time  completely  independent  of  the  papacy.  Rome  was 
not  even  thought  of  in  creating  the  archbishop,  whose 
spiritual  and  temporal  power  were  granted  by  the  im- 
perial investiture.  But  when,  soon  after,  the  German 
popes  had  rescued  the  pontificate  from  the  contempt  into 
which  it  had  fallen,  its  domination  over  Milan  became  a 
necessary  step  in  its  progress  to  universal  supremacy. 

Marriage,  at  that  time,  was  a  universal  privilege  of 
the  Milanese  clergy.  Pope  Leo  IX  (q.  v.)  and  his  suc- 
cessors attacked  the  Milanese  on  this  account,  and,  in  a 
council  held  at  Rheims  by  Leo  IX  in  1049,  many  laws 
were  enacted  agunst  clerical  matrimony.  Archbishop 
Gnido  defended  the  position  of  the  Milanese  clergy,  not 
only  by  Scripture  texts,  but  also  by  a  decision  which  he 
aflkmed  was  rendered  by  St.  Ambrose,  to  whom  the 
question  of  the  permissibility  of  sacerdotal  marriage  had 
been  referred  by  the  pope  and  bishops.  The  popes  by 
their  emissaries  excited  great  tumults  in  Milan,  in- 
flaming the  popular  passion  against,  what  they  called, 
the  irregularities  of  the  clergy.  Guido  in  vain  endeav- 
ored to  repress  the  agitation  thus  produced,  and  argued 
in  favor  of  the  married  clergy.  Armed  resistance  was 
offered  to  the  papal  faction,  the  result  of  which  was  in- 
cessant fights  and  increasing  bloodshed.  Nicholas  II 
(q.  v.),  who  then  occupied  the  papal  chair,  sent  Hilde- 
brand  and  Anselm  on  a  mission  to  Milan,  with  instruo> 
tions  to  allay  the  passions  which  led  to  such  deplorable 
civil  strifes.  The  milder  Anselm  might  perhaps  have 
succeeded  in  this  errand  of  reconciliation,  but  the  un- 
bending Hildebrand  refused  to  listen  to  aught  but  uncon- 
ditional subjection  to  Rome.  The  quand,  therefore, 
waxed  fiercer  and  deadlier  (see  Amnlf,  Gest*  Archiep^ 
Medidan.  lib.  iii,  c  9 ;  Landidf,  Sen,  lib.  iii,  c  9). 

In  1059  another  papal  legation  was  sent,  with  full  au- 
thority to  force  the  recaldtnnt  archbishop  and  clergy 
to  submission.  An  assembly  was  held,  where  the  leg- 
ates asserted  the  papal  pre-eminence  by  taking  the 
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place  of  honor,  to  the  general  indignation  of  the  Milan- 
ese, who  did  not  relish  the  degradation  of  their  arch- 
bbhop  before  the  representatives  of  a  foreign  prelate. 
The  authority  of  Rome,  which  at  first  was  stoutly  de- 
nied by  the  archbishop,  was  finally  acknowledged,  the 
archbishop  and  the  cleigy  signing  a  paper  in  which 
they  expressed  their  contrition  in  the  most  humiliating 
terms  (see  Damiani,  Opuic.  xlii,  c  i). 

The  pride  of  the  Milanese,  however,  was  deeply 
wounded  by  such  a  subjection  to  Rome,  unknown  for 
many  generadona,  and  iU  endured  by  men  who  gloried 
in  the  and  ent  dignity  of  the  Ambrosian  Ch  urch.  When, 
therefore,  in  1061,  after  Nicholas's  death,  their  towns- 
man, Anselm,  was  elevated  from  the  episcopate  of  Lucca 
to  that  of  the  holy  see,  under  the  name  of  Alexander  II, 
the  MiUnese  Church  attempted  to  regain  its  former  in- 
dependence. A  council  of  German  and  Lombard  bish- 
ops convened  at  Basle,  and  unanimously  elected  as  pon- 
tiff CadaluB,  bishop  of  Parma,  under  the  title  of  Hono- 
rius  IL  By  the  assistance  of  the  German  emperors,  the 
Lombard  bishops,  with  Guido,  the  archbishop  of  Milan, 
at  their  head,  assembled  a  considerable  army  in  1062, 
with  which  they  conducted  their  new  pope  to  Rome, 
while  the  popular  party  in  Milan  and  Northern  Italy 
assumed  a  formidable  aspect  in  its  alliance  to  the  Lom- 
bard bishops.  At  this  juncture  Alexander  II  was  res- 
cued from  probable  defeat  by  the  occurrence  of  a  most 
miexpected  event — the  German  bishops,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Hanno,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  sided  with  Al- 
exander, and  in  1064  the  Synod  of  Mantua  pronounced 
the  deposition  of  Honoriua.  The  archbishop  of  Milan, 
being  unable  to  support  the  pretensions  of  the  rival  pope 
without  German  aid,  of  which  there  waa  no  prospect, 
yielded,  and  was  excommunicated  by  the  pope  in  1066. 
Gruido,  however,  disregarding  this  excommunication,  re- 
solved to  officiate  in  the  solemn  services  of  Pentecost 
(June  4^  1066),  and,  braving  all  opposition,  appeared  at 
the  altar.  Excited  to  fury  at  this  anexpected  contu- 
macy, the  papal  party  attacked  him  in  the  church ;  his 
foUowera  rallied  in  his  defence,  but,  after  a  stubborn 
fight,  were  forced  to  leave  him  in  the  hands  of  his  ene- 
mies, by  whom  he  was  nearly  beaten  to  death.  Some 
few  months  later  archbishop  Guido  succeeded  in  reor- 
ganizing his  party,  and  the  war  was  for  several  years 
carried  on  with  varying  fortune.  At  last,  in  1069,  Hil- 
debrand  proposed  that  both  the  Milanese  clergy  and 
laity  should  take  an  oath  that  in  future  their  archbish- 
ops should  apply  to  the  pope,  and  not  to  the  emperor, 
for  confirmation.  Guido  sought  to  anticipate  this  move- 
ment, and,  old  and  wearied  with  the  endless  strife  and 
contention,  resigned  his  arohbishopric  to  the  subdeacon 
Gotefndo,  who  had  long  been  his  principal  adviser.  The 
latter  procured  his  confirmation  from  Henry  FV  (q.  v.), 
but  the  Milanese,  defrauded  of  their  electoral  privileges, 
refused  to  aclcnowledge  him.  The  papal  party,  taking 
advantage  of  this  popular  feeling,  excited  a  tumult,  and 
Gotefndo  was  glad  to  eacape  at  night  fh>m  the  rebellious 
dty. 

Meanwhile  Azso,  the  papal  aspirant,  fared  no  better 
than  his  rivaL  The  people  rushed  in  to  his  inaugural 
banquet,  unearthed  him  fVom  the  comer  where  he  had 
hidden  himself,  dragged  him  by  the  heels  in  the  street, 
and,  placing  him  in  a  pulpit,  forced  him  to  swear  that 
he  would  make  no  further  pretensions  to  the  see,  and 
Azzo  quitted  the  city,  content  to  have  saved  his  life. 

The  city  remained  thus  without  an  archbishop,  and 
in  1074  Hildebrand,  who  in  April,  1078,  had  succeeded 
to  Alexander,  launched  an  interdict  against  Milan.  The 
Milanese  were  disposed  to  disregard  the  intejrdict,  and 
applied  to  Henry  IV,  requesting  the  appointment  of  an- 
other archbishop.  To  this  the  emperor  responded  by 
nominating  Tedaldo,  who  was  duly  consecrated.  Te- 
daldo  was  the  leader  of  the  disaffected  bishops,  who  at 
the  S3mod  of  Pavia,  in  1076,  excommunicated  pope  Greg- 
ory himself;  and  though,  after  the  inteT\'iew  at  Canossa 
in  1077,  the  Milanese,  disgusted  with  Henry's  voluntary 
humiliation  before  that  papal  power  which  they  had 


learned  to  despise,  abandoned  the  imperial  party  for  a 
time,  yet  Tedaldo  kept  his  seat  until  his  death  in  1085, 
notwithstanding  the  repeated  excommunications  launch- 
ed against  him  by  Gregoiy  (see  Amulf,  lib.  iv;  v,  c  2, 
5,9;  Landulf,j9eii.lib.iii,c.29;  iv,2;  Muratori,i4 tmo/eir, 
ann.  1085).  With  his  death  the  ind^)endence  of  the 
Milan  archbishopric  ceased. 

At  present  the  clergy  of  Milan  seem  to  be  inclined  to 
follow  the  lead  of  the  Old  Catholic  party.  Their  pro- 
gramme, which  contains  the  following  reforms :  election 
of  the  priests  by  the  parish,  the  use  of  the  vernacular  at 
all  Church-services,  reform  of  Mariolatry  and  adoration 
of  saints,  marriage  of  the  priests,  etc,  shows  a  healthy 
reaction  against  papal  abuses.  £.  Serra  Gropelli  may 
be  pointed  out  as  the  leader  of  the  Milanese  reform 
party. 

See  Hefele,  Cofic»tt0i^cA«c&<e,iv,297  sq.;  Riddle,  ffitt. 
of  the  Papacy,  ii,  119  sq.;  Dupin,  Ecdes,  Hist,  ix,  chap, 
viii ;  Mosheim,  Church  Hitt,  iii,  xi,  pt.  ii ;  Lea,  ^wf.  of 
Sacerdotal  Celibacy,  chap,  xiii ;  Schrockh,  Kirf^tngaeh. 
xxii,  528  sq. ;  Bohringer,  Kirche  Christi,  i,  90 ;  iii,  9%sq. ; 
Milman,  Hist.  ofLaU  Christianity,  iii,  240  sq. ;  Reichel, 
Roman  See  in  the  Middle  Ages,  p.  189, 191  sq.;  Wetzer 
und  Welte,  Kirchett^Lextkon,  v,  818  sq. ;  Herzog,  Real' 
Encyklop,  nx,  72  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

MILAN,  COUNCIL  OF.  There  is  no  historical 
proof  extant  to  warrant  the  assertion  that  any  Church 
councils  or  synods  were  held  at  Milan  before  855  A.D. 
We  have  no  reliable  information  concerning  the  synod 
which  is  said  to  have  been  held  at  Milan  in  844  (see 
Hardouin,  Acta  Conciliorwn  et  Epistola  decretaUs  ac 
Constitutionet,  etc  [Paris,  1 71 5],  i,  627  sq.),  and  very  little 
is  known  of  the  synod  of  846  (or  847).  In  that  year  a 
council  of  Western  bishops  was  summoned  at  Milan,  when 
the  so-called  Long  Creed  (jAaKpaarixott  to  be  found  in 
Socrates,  Hist.  EccL  ii,  18),  which  had  been  drawn  np 
by  the  Arian  Council  of  Antioch  (A.D.  845),  was  reject- 
ed. The  council  also  required  the  deputies  who  brought 
it  to  sign  a  condemnation  of  Arianism.  Of  conise  they 
left  the  council  in  wrath  (see  J.  Dominic,  Mann  Sacrth- 
rvm  conciliorum  nova  et  amplitsima  coUectio,  etc  [Flor- 
ent  1759],  ii,  1870>  After  the  death  of  Constance  (A.D. 
850),  and  the  victory  over  Magnentius  (A.D.  853),  Con- 
stantius  endeavored  to  establish  Arianism  by  force  in 
the  West.  In  the  synods  of  Aries  (A.D.  854)  and  of 
Milan  (A.D.  858),  he  compelled  the  assembled  bishops 
to  sign  the  condemnation  of  Athananus,  though  most  of 
them  were,  it  is  thought,  orthodox.  Constantiua  was 
now  sole  master  of  the  Roman  worid,  and  by  bribes,  by 
threats,  and  by  foree,  the  condemnation  of  Athanasins 
was  extorted  from  the  assembled  bishops.  Even  Libe- 
rius  (q.  v.),  the  successor  of  Julius  I,  rejected  Athanastns, 
from  fear  of  Constantius,  but  soon  afterwards  threw  off 
his  timidity,  and  refused  to  subscribe  to  hia  condem- 
nation (see  Aiansi,  Hi,  288  sq.;  Hefele,  i,  681). 

The  next  council  was  held  A.D.  890,  St.  Ambrose  pre- 
siding. It  is  commonly  supposed  that  in  this  council  the 
sentence  of  the  Gallic  bishops  against  Ithadua  Ursacius 
(who  had  caused  the  death  of  the  Priscillianists  by  thor 
fiery  zeal  against  their  errors)  was  confirmed  by  the 
bishops  of  Italy.  Baronius  (as  well  as  the  collection  of 
councils)  states  that  this  same  council  condemned  Jo- 
vinian,  the  author  of  a  new  heresy,  which  decried  the 
merit  of  virginity.  St.  Jerome  reduces  his  doctrine  to 
the  four  following  heads :  1.  That  viigins,  widows,  and 
married  women,  being  baptized,  have  the  same  degree 
of  merit,  if  there  be  no  difference  between  them  in  other 
respects.  2.  That  they  who  have  been  regenerated  in 
baptism  cannot  be  overcome  by  the  devil.  8.  That  there 
is  no  difference  in  point  of  merit,  between  those  who 
abstain  from  meat  and  those  who  partake  of  it  with 
thanksgiving.  4.  That  all  those  who  have  kept  their 
baptismal  state  shall  have  the  same  glory  in  heaven. 
From  these  principles  other  errora  were  deduced,  viz. 
that  there  is  no  difference  of  degree  in  sin ;  that  fasting 
is  not  requisite ;  that  there  will  be  no  distinction  of  mer^ 
its  in  heaven.    The  fathers  of  the  council  condemned 
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the  opiniona  of  Jovinian  and  hb  ft>Uowen»  and  they 
were  driven  out  of  the  city.  See  Mansi,  L  c.  690 ;  Gie* 
seler,  i,338;  Uefcde, ii, 48. 

Another  council  was  held  at  Milan  in  451|  convoked 
bj  Euaebiua,  biahop  of  Milan,  at  the  request  of  St.  Leo 
the  Great.  AU  the  suffragana  of  Milan  were  present,  in 
all  twenty  biahopa,  among  whom  were  Criapinus  of  Pa- 
via,  Maximna  of  Tuiin,  Abundina  of  Como,  Optatianua 
of  Brescia.  The  letter  of  the  pope  to  Euaebiua  was 
read ;  the  legates  then  made  a  report  of  what  was  paas- 
ing  in  the  East,  and  especially  of  the  miseries  existing 
from  the  acts  of  the  Latrocinium  at  Ephesos;  after- 
wards the  celebrated  letter  of  St.  Leo  to  Flavianus  was 
read,  and  the  council  unanimously  declared  that  it  con- 
tained the  true  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church  upon 
the  subject  of  the  Ineamatian  (q.  v.),  and  that  it  was 
built  upon  the  teachings  of  the  prophets,  evangelists, 
and  apostles.  At  the  same  time  they  decreed  that  all 
who  should  oppose  this  doctrine  should  be  anathema- 
tized. Finally,  a  synodal  letter  was  addressed  to  the 
pope  filled  with  expressioos  of  esteem  and  respect  (Man- 
si,  ir,  78  sq.;  Hefele,  dntcUiengeschickU^  ii,  374  sq.).  In 
A.D.  679  pope  Agatho  summoned  a  council  at  Milan  to 
condemn  anew  the  heresy  of  MonotheUsm  (q.  v.)  (Man- 
si,  xi,  174;  Hefele,  iii,  228).  The  provincial  synods 
of  AAy.  842, 860,  880,  and  1009  have  no  bearing*  upon 
the  general  history  of  the  Church,  but  those  interested 
in  these  are  referred  to  Mansi,  xiv,  790 ;  xv,  590 ;  xvii, 
535,  and  xix,  310  ;  Hefele,  iv,  99,  217,  770.  Septem- 
ber 12, 1287,  a  synod  was  held  by  Otto,  the  arehbishop, 
assisted  by  eight  of  his  suffragans,  and  the  deputies  of 
all  the  chapters  of  the  province.  Ten  canons  were  pub- 
lished, in  which  they  ordered  the  observation  of  the  pa- 
pal constitutions,  and  the  laws  of  the  emperor  Frederick 
II  against  heretics.  Abbots  and  abbesses,  monks  and 
nuns,  were  ordered  to  observe  the  rule  of  St,  Benedict  or 
that  of  St.  Augustine,  and  monks  were  forbidden  to  enter 
nunneries.  The  power  of  building  churches  and  orato- 
ries was  declared  to  be  solely  in  the  hands  of  the  bishop 
(Mansi,  xxtv,  868  8q. ;  Hefele,  vi,  225 ;  Muratori,  Rev, 
Ital  voL  iv).  From  15i55  to  1582  six  provincial  councils 
were  held  at  Milan.  For  information  concerning  their 
enactments,  see  Condi  xv,  242,  887,  865  sq.,  408.  556, 
706;  Jo.  Harduini  ^efo,  x,  633, 1140;  Christ.  WUhelm- 
Franz  Walch,  Entwurf  einer  voUstandigen  Historie  der 
Kirekauerttwuniunffen  (Leipeic,  1769).    (J.  H.  W.) 

Milanese  Liturgy.  The  Liturgy  of  AlUan,  com- 
monly attributed  to  Ambrose,  is  substantially  the  same 
as  that  of  Rome  until  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great, 
and  appeus  to  have  been  derived  from  the  same  origin. 
**ln  the  time  of  Gregory,  the  Church  of  Milan  did  not 
adopt  the  chief  alteration  made  by  him.  From  that 
time,  if  not  previously,  the  Liturgy  of  Milan  began  to 
be  considered  a  peculiar  rite ;  and  as  the  Romans  gave 
their  sacramentaries  the  names  of  Gelasius  and  Gregory, 
so  the  ^lilanese  gave  theirs  the  name  of  Ambrose ;  who, 
in  fact,  may  have  composed  some  parts  of  it.  Alter  the 
time  of  Gregory,  the  Milan  Liturgy  doubtless  received 
several  additions.  The  earliest  ecclesiastical  writer  who 
has  been  cited  as  speaking  of  the  Arobrosian  rite  is  Wa- 
lofred  Strabo,  who  died  A.D.  849"  (Kiddle,  Chrittian 
Antiquities,  p.  417).    See  Lrrcnor. 

Milani,  Aureliano,  nephew  of  the  following,  was 
bom  at  Bologna,  Italy,  in  1675.  He  painted  in  the  style 
of  Caracd,  and,  next  to  Cario  Cignani,  no  one  did  more 
to  maintain  the  dignity-  and  credit  of  the  Bolognese 
schooL  Lanzi  says  he  was  not  so  excellent  in  his  col- 
oring. His  principal  works  in  Bologna  are  the  Rentr- 
recHon,  in  the  church  of  La  Puritd ;  the  Stoning  of  St, 
Stephen,  in  St  Mascarella;  and  St,  Jerome,  in  Sta.  Maria 
della  Vita.  He  afterwards  went  to  Rome,  where  his 
finest  work  is  the  Beheading  of  St,  John  the  Baptist,  in 
the  church  of  the  BergamaschL  He  died  in  1749.  See 
Lanzi,  History  of  Painting^  trand.  by  Boeooe  (London, 
1847, 8  vols.  8vo),  iii,  152. 

Milanl,  Gtnlio  Ceeara,  a  Bolognese  painter, 


who  was  bom  in  1621,  executed  many  works  for  the 
churches  in  Bologna  and  the  adjacent  cities.  His  finest 
productions  are  the  Marriage  of  the  Virgin,  in  the 
church  of  St. Giuseppe;  St,  Antonio  di  Padova,  in  St. 
Maria  del  Costello;  and  a  Holy  Family,  at  the  Lenn. 
According  to  Lanzi,  **  he  was  the  most  eminent  of  Tor- 
re's disciples,  and  was  nther  admired  in  the  churches 
of  Bologna,  and  extolled  in  many  adjacent  states."  He 
died  in  1678.  See  Lanzi,  History  of  Painting,  trmnsl.  by 
Bosooe  (Lond.  1847, 8  voLb.  8vo),  iii,  107 ;  Spooner,  Biog, 
History  of  the  Fine  A  rts  (N.  Y.  1865,  2  vols.  8vo). 

Milbonme,  Luke,  an  English  divine,  was  bora  at 
Wroxhall,  Warwickshire.  He  was  educated  at  Pem- 
broke Hidl,  Cambridge,  after  which  he  became  rector 
of  St.  Ethelburga,  London,  and  lecturer  of  Shoreditch 
in  1704.  He  died  April  18, 1720.  He  published  thirty- 
one  single  sermons  between  1692  and  1720 ;  several  the- 
ological treatises,  poems,  etc. ;  and  the  following  work, 
by  which  he  is  best  known :  Notes  on  Dryden^s  VirgH 
(Lond.  1698).  Among  Milboume's  theological  works, 
we  regsrd  as  the  most  important  his  Ijegacy  to  the 
Church  of  England  (new  ed.  1726, 2  vols.  8vo),  in  which 
he  vindicates  her  orders  from  the  objections  of  Papists 
and  Dissenters.  This  work,  it  is  stated,  was  tandertaken 
by  the  special  command  of  archbishop  Sancroft  and  Dr. 
IJoyd,  bishop  of  Norwich.  See  Cooper,  Biograph,  DicL 
p.  806;  Ellis,  Hist,  of  ShoredUch ;  Malone's  Drydm,  i, 
214;  iv,  688,  645;  Johnson,  Lives  of  the  Poets,  ed.  Cun- 
ningham, i,  371  sq.;  Allibone,  Did,  of  Authors,  ii,  1277. 

Miroah  (Heb.  Milkah*,  hsb^s,  odHee;  Sept  MfX- 

X<Sl),  the  name  of  two  women. 

1.  The  daughter  of  Haran,  and  sister  of  Lot  and  Is- 
cah  (or  Sareh) ;  she  married  Nahor  (Gen.  xii,  29),  by 
whom  she  had  eight  sons  (Gen.  xx,  20, 23),  one  of  whom 
was  Bethuel,  the  father  of  Rebekah  (Gen.  xxiv,  15, 24, 
47).  She  was  thus  Abraham*8  sister-in-law,  and  the 
grandmother  of  Isaac's  wife.     B.C.  cir.  2047. 

2.  The  fourth  named  of  the  five  daughters  of  Zelophe- 
had,  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  (Numb,  xxvi,  83),  who 
became  heiresses  for  the  want  of  brothers  (Numb,  xxvii, 
1),  and,  having  married  members  of  the  same  tribe 
(Numb,  xxxvi,  11),  were  assigned  portions  in  Gilead 
(Josh,  xvii,  3).    &C.  1619-1612. 

Mil'com  (Heb.  MiOcorn',  D'sbs,^A«t>  Jang,  1  Kings 

xi,  5;  Sept  yiiKx^h  '^^  McA^^'A',  Yulg.  Moloch;  2 
Kings  xxiii,  13,  MoXoy,  Melchom ;  also  Malcham,  Heb. 
Malkam',  dsbp,  id,,  Jer.  xlix,  1, 3,  Sept.  M«AxoA,  Vulg. 
Melchom, "  their  king;"  but  this  last  is  the  proper  ren- 
dering in  Amos  i,  15 ;  Zeph.  i,  5,  in  which  latter  passage 
the  Auth.yers.  has  "Malcham"),  the  principal  deity  of 
the  Ammonites  (Jer.  xlix,  1, 3),  for  whose  worship  Solo- 
mon erected  altars  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  hence  called 
the  Hill  of  Offence  (2  Kings  xxiii,  13).  Miloom  is  usu- 
ally regarded  as  the  same  as  Molech  or  Moloch,  although 
the  latter  was  worshipped  in  a  different  place  and  man- 
ner, namely,  by  the  offering  of  children  in  the  fiames 
of  the  valley  of  Hinnom  (see  Keil,  Comment,  ad  loc. 
Kings ;  Movers,  Phdn.  p.  324  sq. ;  Ewald,  Isr,  Gesch,  iii, 
100).    See  Moloch. 

Mildew  (llp^!?)  y^okon',  greenness,  t  e.  pallor,  as 
the  "paleness"  by  affright,  Jer.  xxx,  6)  is  properly  a 
species  of  fungus  or  parasitic  plant  generated  by  moist- 
ure, and  corrosive  of  the  surface  to  which  it  adheres. 
In  Scripture  it  is  applied  to  grain,  and  refers  to  the  pale 
green  or  yellowish  color  indicative  of  fading  or  wither- 
ing of  plants  (Deut.  xxviii,  22;  1  Kings  viii,  37;  2 
Chron.  vi,  28 ;  Amos  iv,  9 ;  Hag.  ii,  17 ;  in  all  which  pas- 
sages it  is  connected  with  "  blasting").  The  Arabic  ap- 
plies the  word  yerakon  to  human  beings  as  well  as  to 
com,  and  thus  describes  the  disease  called  in  Europe 
yellow  jaundice.  Forskal  was  informed  in  Arabia  by  a 
Jew  that  it  was  the  general  opinion  there  that  it  is  a 
mild  breeze,  dangerous  to  the  com,  by  which  the  ears 
are  turned  yellow.    See  Lkprosy. 

Mil0  ijuKiov,  the  Greek  form  of  the  Latin  mt^Kari- 
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Ksi,  from  mHie,  ■  (iaurm^  Matt,  v,  41),  a  Bomin  meas- 
ore  of  1000  geoTDeuicil  pace*  (panta)  of  five  feet  each, 
and  thererore  equal  to  6000  Koman  feet  (we  Smith'g 
I>icl.  of  Greek  and  Roman  Aaliq.  g.  v,  MilUare).  Tak- 
ing the  Roman  foot  at  11.6496  Englisb  inchea,  th«  Bo- 
Dan  mile  would  be  1618  EngLiib  yards,  or  US  yards 
leas  uun  the  English  statute  mile  (see  Fau^  Cgctopa- 
dia,  a.  v.).  By  anathei  calculatioD,  in  which  the  foot  ia 
taken  at  11.62  inches,  the  mile  would  be  little  moce 
than  1614  yards.  The  number  of  Koman  miles  in  a  de- 
gree of  a  large  circle  of  the  earth  is  little  OHira  than  76 
(see  L'keit,  Geogr,  d.  Grieck.  1,  ii,  76).  The  moat  com- 
iDon  Ladn  term  for  the  mile  is  miile  ptaauum^  or  only 
the  initials  M.P,;  sometimes  the  word  pasjuun  is  omit- 
ted. The  Roman  mile  contained  eight  Greek  stadia 
(Pliny,  ii, 21).  Hence  it  is  usual  with  the  earlier  writers 
on  Itililieal  geography  to  translate  the  Greek  "  stade"  into 
the  English  "furlong"  in  stating  the 
Euaebius  and  Jerome,  who,  like  the  early 
always  reckon  by  Komin  miles.  See 
FuRLOHO.  The  Talmudisla  alao  em- 
ployed this  measure  (which  they  call 
b^a,  Otho,  Lex.  Rabb.  p.  421),  but  es- 
timate it  at  7^  stadia  (Aaia  Mnii, 
sxxiii,  1),  as  also  the  Boman  toMo- 
u  (ivqueotly  reckon  it,  without  ge- 


(Eorbiger,  Handbuch  d.  all.  Geogr.  i, 
5C>5),  Hile-aton»  were  set  up  iluug 
the  roads  constructed  by  the  Romsnr 
in  Palestine  (Relsnd,  PaloM.  p.  401 
an),  and  to  this  day  they  may  be 
seen,  here  and  there,  in  that  countr}- 
(Robinwn,  Bib.  Ra.  ii,  161,  note;  ii, 
SOG).  The  mile  of  the  Jews  is  said  (o 
have  been  of  two  kinds,  long  or  shorl, 
dependent  on  the  length  of  the  pace, 
which  varied  in  ditTerent  pans,  the 
long  pace  being  double  the  length  of 
the  diort  one  (Carpzov,  Apparat.  p. 
e;9).     See  MsrraoLooT. 

Miles,  HsNitT  G.,  a  Preabyleri- 
an  minister,  was  bom  in  Amsta<dam, 
K.Y.,  about  the  year  1811.  He  was  educated  in  Hud- 
son, Ohio,  studied  theology  in  the  Union  Theological 
Seminar]',  New  York  \  was  licensed  by  the  New  York 
Third  Presbyl^ry,  and  ordained  by  the  Rochester  Prcs- 
byleiy  in  1851.  He  received  ind  accepted  a  call  to  the 
Charch  at  Dover,  Ohio,  and  subsequently  preached  at 
Hublinaboiy,  Pa.,  and  Parma  Centre  and  WoodhuU, 
N.  Y„  where  he  died,  July  21,  IS60.  Ur.  Miles  had  to 
struggle  with  many  difficulties,  but  in  all  his  duties  he 
was  conscientious  and  zealous;  Aa  a  preacher  he  was 
clear  and  prscticaL  See  PrrA.  BiiL  A  Imanat,  1862,  p. 
189.    (J.L.S.) 

MU«'tniu  (2  Hm.  ir,  20).    See  Hiletcs. 

MUa'ttU  (MAqroc,  from  the  name  of  a  fabled  son 
of  Apollo,  who  ia  said  to  have  founded  the  city,  Apollod. 
iii,  I,  3),  a  city  and  seaport  of  Ionia,  in  Asia  Minor, 
•tiout  Uiirty-«x  miles  south  of  lipbesus  (Cramer's  Aiia 
Minor,  ii,  386  sq.).  The  apostle  Patil  touched  at  this 
port  on  his  voyage  from  Greece  to  Syria,  and  delivered 
to  the  elders  of  Kphesus,  who  had  come  to  meet  him 
there,  a  remarkable  and  alTecIing  address  (Acts  xx,  16- 
38).  "In  the  context  we  hare  the  geogrsphicsl  rela- 
tions of  the  latter  city  brought  out  distinctly,  as  if  it 
were  Luke's  purpose  lo  slate  them.  In  the  first  place, 
it  lay  on  the  coast  to  the  south  of  Epheeua.  Next,  it 
was  a  day's  sail  from  Ttogyllinm  (ver.  IB).  Moreover, 
to  those  who  are  sailing  from  the  north,  it  is  in  the  di- 
rect line  for  Cos.  We  should  also  notice  that  it  was 
near  enough  to  Ephesus  by  land  communication  for  the 
message  to  be  sent  and  the  presbyters  lo  come  within  a 
very  narrow  space  of  time.  All  these  details  correspond 
with  the  geographical  facts  of  the  case.  At  to  the  last 
point,  Epheana  was  by  land  only  ^>aat  twenty  or  thirty 
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miles  distant  ftom  HiletaiL  Tha:e  ia  a  fiuthcr  and 
more  minute  topographicaJ  coincidence,  which  may  be 
Been  in  the  phraae,  'They  accompanied  him  to  the  ship,' 
implying  as  it  does  that  the  vessel  lay  at  sme  distance 
from  the  town.  The  site  of  Hiletns  has  now  receded 
ten  miles  fnHU  the  coast,  and  even  in  the  apostle's  time 
it  must  have  lost  its  strictly  maritime  poatioD  (Hock- 
ett,  Comat,  oa  tAs  J  (ti,  !d  ed.  p.  344 ;  oomp.  Acts  xxi, 
6).  In  each  case  wa  have  a  low,  fiat  shore,  as  a  marked 
and  definite  feature  of  the  scene."  Miletus  was  a  place 
of  conaderable  note,  and  the  ancient  caiulal  of  Ionia 
and  Coria  (Herod,  i,  142 ;  Pliny,  r,  SI).  It  was  the 
torthplace  of  several  men  of  renown— Thalet,  Timo- 
theuB,  Anaximander,  Angaimeite^  Demooitna  (Pomp. 
Hela,  i,  17 ;  Diog.  l^ertius,  Vit.  PliHotopli.  p.  16,  88,  89, 
660).  Ptolemy  {Geogr.  v,  2,  9)  plactt  Hiletos  in  Caiia 
by  the  sea,  and  it  is  stated  to  have  had  foor  havens^  ooe 
of  which  was  capable  of  holding  a  fleet.  (See  J.  E.  Ram* 
btch,  Db  JUHfto  r/iuque  oolimiu  [HaL1790];  Soldan, 
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Str.  -Wife*.  Comnenl.  [DarmsL  1829];  Schnieder,  CoM- 
meHl.dtitbuii[ikt.lSlniB.1^r\.)  "IneariyUmeait 
wssthemnstHourishingcityofthefonianGreeks.  Tb« 
ships  which  sailed  from  it  were  celebrated  for  their  di^ 
tanl  voyages.  Miletus  suffered  in  the  progiias  of  the 
Lydion  kingdom  and  became  tributary  to  Cnesot.  In 
the  natural  order  of  events,  it  was  abaorbed  in  the  Per- 
sian empire;  and,  revolting,  it  waa  stormed  and  sacked. 
After  a  brief  period  of  spirited  independence,  it  received 
■  blow  from  whteh  it  never  recovered,  in  the  siege  coo- 
ducted  by  Alexander  when  on  his  Eastern  campwgri- 
Bnt  stiU  it  held,  even  thiougb  the  Roman  period,  the 
rank  of  a  second-rate  tradingtown,  and  Strabo  mentions 
ita  four  barbors.  At  this  time  it  was  politically  in  the 
province  of  Asia,  thoogh  Csria  was  the  old  ethtiological 
name  of  the  district  in  which  it  woa  situated.  Its  pre- 
eminence on  this  coast  had  now  long  been  yielded  up  to 
Ephesus.  These  cbsnges  can  be  vividly  traced  by  cotD- 
paring  the  whole  series  of  coins  of  the  two  places, 
the  case  of  Miletua,  thoae  of  th 


beautiful,  those  of  the  imperial  period 
very  scanty.  Still  Miletus  was  for  some  time  an  epis- 
copal city  of  Western  Asia.  Its  final  decay  was  doubt- 
less promoted  by  the  silting  up  of  the  Meander."  It 
was  ixited  for  a  famous  tc«a[de  of  ApoUo,  llw  orade  tt 
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whkb  b  kncnni  to  have  been  ooonlud  to  Uta  n  tba 
llhceDtmy  (Apallodonu,Z)eOri^£Mr.iii,180).  Than 
vUf  howeveTf  a  ChiiHiAn  chuzcb  in  the  plmca  ^  vkI  in 
the  Ml,  7th,  uid  8th  onturiea  we  nad  of  biabops  of 
HilttiM,  who  wen  preseiU  at  wrcnl  oouneik  (If  >gde- 
bm^, //LaL£cdai.ii,l«;  ir,  86;  v,  S;  Tii,  2H;  riii,!). 
The  atr  felt  to  deca;  ifter  its  onqueB  hj  the  8w»<»n», 
utd  ii  now  in  tBim,  not  (u  ftom  the  apot  when  the 
HMndn  fiUi  into  the  na.  (See  BlUehing,  Erdiaekr. 
Xl,i,100;  Tnchuckcoii  Jf<il.ni,l,181.)  Th«  exact 
•ile,  howerar,  is  aomawhat  a  mattai  of  uncertainty  (Bo- 
•mmuUer,  Bibl.  Grogr.  I,  ii,  1B7),  owing  to  the  allCTed 
ebancta  of  Ihe  mait  in  modeRi  tiniea;  but  it  appean 
to  be  in  pan  ooTcnd  by  Ihe  remain  now  called  Paiatia, 
L  c  the  palace  (Leake,  Atia  Miaar,  p.  340).  It  lis  in 
a  triangular  plot  of  ground,  bounded  by  two  InanclMa 
of  the  river  Heoden— the  UKtent  Uaander.  Then 
nnita  ■  little  to  the  wotfa  oT  the  tuini,  and  tba  amatn 
Uuii  fotmed  diMoibaguea  tbnm^  ntanby  ground  into 
the  Ka  about  two  milea  diatanl.  The  harbor  ii  filled 
up  by  the  ■Uavial  taM  htonght  down  by  the  river,  whiidi 
bM  already  created  b  deba  of  no  inrigniBcant  '* 
aioo^    The  mini  of  the 
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the  pteaest  time  tfriking  and  pictuieaque,  eq>eiaaUy 
Oume  of  the  tbotce,  one  of  the  largcet  in  Ana  llinor. 
Seen  from  the  •onth-weii,  it  nuke*  Mill  a  uplendid  ob- 
ject ;  ta  the  aouth  is  a  moeque,  and  fiither  still,  in  the 
■BmB  direction,  a  line  of  ruined  ircbes,  once  fomiLng  an 
aqueducL  The  fragments  of  a  church  nouln,  in  which 
the  cunrat  InditioD  of  the  [dace  amerla  that  St.  Jobn 
preached  the  Goapcl;  but  it  ta  aoqaeationably  of  a  date 
far  later  than  that  of  the  evingeliit.  Id  Che  pUin,  be- 
tween the  theatn  and  the  aqueduct,  an  a  few  piUara, 
iDdicaling  the  lite  of  a  temple,  probably  dedicated  to 
Diana.     SmTexier,  ^ris  tftiMirr,  p.  316  aq. 

Some  take  the  HUetua  when  Paul  left  Tropbimns 
tick  (»  Tim.  iv,  »;  Auth.  Vera.  "Mlletum")  to  have 
been  in  Cirte,  and  thenfore  dilRrent  fhm  the  above  \ 
bat  tbere  aeeBu  to  be  no  need  fi)T  thia  eondosion.  "This 
pBM^e  pnacnta  a  very  Kriona  difficulty  to  the  theory 
that  then  wai  only  one  Barain  imprinameDL  When 
Panl  viailed  the  {dace  on  the  oocuioa  Juit  deacribed, 
Tropbioms  wa*  indeed  with  him  (Acta  xx,  4);  bot  he 
certainly  did  oot '  leave  him  «ck  at  Hilelua,'  for  at  the 
coneluaion  of  the  voyage  we  find  him  with  the  apoetle 
at  Jemulem  (Acta  xxi,  29).  Nor  ii  it  poatible  that  he 
cDuld  have  been  ao  left  on  the  voyage  from  Csearea  to 
Kome,  fur  in  the  first  place  there  is  no  ressan  to  beUeve 
that  TiDphimuB  waa  with  the  apostle  then  at  atl^  and 
in  the  seoDnd  place  the  ship  waa  never  to  the  north  of 
Cnidos  (Acta  xxvii,  7).  Bat  on  the  hypoibeaia  that 
Paul  was  liberated  fi«D  Bone  and  reviaiied  Ihe  neigh- 
borbood  of  Bpheiua,  all  becomes  easy,  and  consisMot 
with  Ihe  otber  notices  of  his  moremeata  in  the  paatoral 
epMlea.  (See  Conybeue  and  Uowaon,  Lyi  and  Epit- 
lk»  e/BL  Paid,  cb.  xxvii ;  Birka,  Mora  Apottotic^Y 
Sac  funber  in  Schmidt,  Sa  MUa.  (GOU.  1856). 
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Smith'!  iJarf.q/'er.tniiJfiosi.Ceojr.a.v.iConTbeare  and 
lIowaan'a5f.Pai(J,ii,214aq.;TacMhat«cbeir,Z.Mfle.tf>- 
iMire  (Par.  18&8),  i,  £62  aq. ;  BawlinKn,  Btrod.  >,  218  aq. 
Miltwla,  a  dty  of  Numidia,  in  the  northern  part  of 
Africa,  ta  celelaated  in  Chuivh  history  a  a  place  when, 
at  the  b^inniDg  of  the  &th  cenluiy,  two  synods  were 
bcdd.  The  flrat  of  tbem,  which  is  of  little  importance, 
convened  Aug.  27,  402.  Aureliua  of  Cuthsge  pie^ded. 
The  canons  of  Hippo  and  Carthage  were  confirined,  and 
Sve  canons  of  discipline  pnbiiihed,  which  are  oootained 
in  the  African  Code  (comp  Codtx  Ctaum.  fCccL  Afrit,  p. 
86-90).  It  was  decided  that  the  younger  bishops  should 
give  place  to  thoae  of  older  standing,  excepting  the  pri- 
mates of  Ntunidia  and  Uantitania,  who  always  took 
precedence  of  all  other  primate*  of  whatever  standing 
(6'OK.  ii,  ISSS).  Tbe  second  synod,  which  waa  held  to- 
wards  the  autumn  of  A.D.  416,  is  known  u  the  Coii- 
ctUam  J^tJcnlonan.  This  was  a  provincial  council  of 
Knmidia,  and  was  attended  by  sixty-one  btahopa  of  Ihe 
province.  It  waa  chiefly  owing  to  Augnatine's  (q.  v.) 
influence,  and  Co  the  happy  issue  of  the  ^nod  at  Dice- 
polia  (q.  v.),  that  the  African  biahopa  aaeembled  in  a 
synodical  nweting.  Having  learned  the  proeeedinga  of 
the  tjonncil  of  Car- 
s^^^i^-  .  -  thage  of  tbe  same 

-  -  "  ■  year,  they  wrote  a 

sy  nodsilettcrto  pope 
Innocent  I  (q.v.),in 
which,  after  enlarg- 
ing upon  the  eoor^ 
mity  of  the  Pelagian 
'    beresy,  which  denied 
'    tbeneoea^^ofproy- 
tr  B  adulU  and  of 
baptism    fbr    chil- 
dien.and,  after  show- 
,    ing  how  worthy   it 
:    was  of  the   notice 
'    and  oensuie  of  the 
Church,    they    en» 
treated    him,  nnce 
the  aalvatioo  of  Fe- 
lagins    (q,  v.)    and 
ColeMJos  (q.  v.)  eoold  not  he  secured,  that  he  would  ■ 
at  least  provide  for  that  of  others  by  condemning  their 
heiesies.    They  did  not  ask  the  excommunication  oT 
Pelsgius  and  Cmlestius,  aa  has  ■ontetimes  been  stated, 
but  that  they  should  be  commanded  to  renounce  their 
bereaiea,  and  that  only  the  heman  themselves  iboutd 
be  condemned.    "  Hoc  gestuDi,"  they  concluded,  "  Do- 
mino fraur,  lanctja  caricsti  Ina  iotimandum  dudmua, 
ul  statutis  noetne  mediocritalia  etiam  ap»lolic«  sedis 
adhibeatur  auctoiitas."    Among  tbe  names  attached  to 
tbia  letter  are  Cboae  of  Silvanue,  pnmile  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Nnmidla,  Alypiua,  SC  Augustine,  Savenis  of 
Hileve,  Fortunatos  of  Citba,  and  Possidius.     Another 
and  more  confidential  letter  was  addreased  to  InnocenC 
by  five  North  African  bishops,  of  whom  Augostine  waa 
one  (see  Hansi,  iv,  S2(  sq.).     Pelagius  also  sent  him  a 
leltec  and  a  confession  of  faith,  which,  however,  were 
not  recdved  in  due  time.     Innocent  n 


his  reply,  wliich  is  Co  be  found  in  Augiul.Epitl.ii,lS3, 
he  CMumended  the  Afriesns  for  having  addressed  them- 
selvee  to  the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  before  which  it  waa 
seemly  that  all  tbe  affura  nf  (^ristendom  should  be 
broueht.  He  praised  the  zeal  and  pastoral  care  of  the 
African  bisbopa,  bneSy  established  the  tnie  doctrine  of 
grace,  and  ooodemned  Pelagius  and  Oelcstiaa,  with 
their  foUowera,  declaring  them  to  be  eepantcd  fhim  the 
Catholic  Church.  "Non  solum  enlm,"  he  nys,  "qni 
bciunc  aed  etiam  qui  consentiunt  facientibus,  digni  sunt 
mortoi  quia  noo  multum  inceiene  arbitror  inter  com- 

frained,  however,  from  giving  Judgment  respecting  the 
Synod  of  Dioapolia.  He  alau  replied  to  the  letten  which 
Anguatioe  and  tbe  foor  UsIh^  —  Aurelius,  Atypiusi 
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EvodiuB,  and  Pbasidius — had  addressed  to  him.  These 
letters  of  Innocent  were  written  in  a  council  held  at 
Kome  upon  the  subject  in  January,  417,  and  are  to  be 
found  in  Manai  (iii,  1071  sq.).  See  Schulstraten,  Antiq. 
Ecdes.  Afric,  Diss.  vol.  iii;  Norris,  IHmL  Pdag.  i,  10; 
Hefele,  Concilier^fesckickte,  ii,  100 ;  Gieseler,  Eodes,  Hist, 
i.  330  sq.;  SchafiT,  Church  Hist,  iii,  797;  Mihnan,^we. 
6/  Christiani^,  p.  389, 414  sq.     (R.  S.  R.) 

Milicz  VON  Krkmsibb  (JCromesize),  John,  was  one 
of  the  most  eminent  precursors  of  the  Bohemian  Refor- 
mation. Of  his  early  years  little  is  known.  The  fact 
that  in  his  mature  years  he  first  engaged  in  the  study 
of  the  German  language,  would  indicate  that  his  edu- 
cation must  have  been  acquired  elsewhere  than  in  a 
German  university ;  possibly  in  Italy  or  at  Paris,  or  in 
his  own  country,  Moravia.  Commencing  hb  public  car 
reer  as  a  priest  about  the  year  1350,  he  soon  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  emperor  Charles  lY,  who  was  also  king 
of  Bohemia,  and  became  his  secretary.  At  the  same 
tijne,  as  canon  of  the  cathedral  at  Prague,  and  arch- 
deacon, he  occupied  a  conspicuous  ecclesiastical  position. 
Resigning,  however,  all  his  prospects  of  promotbn,  not- 
withstanding the  entreades  of  the  bishop,  he  chose  a 
lot  of  poverty  and  hardship,  that  he  might  more  fully 
imitate  the  example  of  Christ.  For  six  months  he 
preached  to  the  people  at  Bishop-teinitz ;  but  fearing 
lest  his  position  there  was  too  tempting,  in  a  worldly 
point  of  view,  he  returned  to  Prague,  first  ofiiciating 
in  the  church  of  SL  Nicholas,  in  the  Kleine  Seito,  and 
afterwards  in  that  of  St.  ^gidius,  in  the  old  city.  At 
first  his  hearers  wem  few.  Perhaps  his  Moravian  dia- 
lect was  not  attractive.  His  reproof  of  sin,  and  his  ear- 
nest words,  however,  soon  attracted  notice.  Multitudes 
thronged  to  hear  him.  He  preached  daily,  and  oflen 
three,  and  sometimes  five  sermons.  To  be  more  exten- 
sively useful,  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  Ger- 
man, that  he  might  address  himself  to  the  Germans  of 
Prague.  The  evils  and  corruptions  of  the  times  doubt- 
less led  him  to  select  his  themes  of  discourse  largely 
from  the  Apocalypse,  and  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, and  ere  long  the  coming  of  Antichrist  became 
the  burden  of  his  pulpit  discourses.  He  fixed  the  dato 
of  his  coming  at  A.D.  1365-67,  nor  did  he  fear  to  ex- 
pose the  iniquities  which,  to  his  view,  seemed  to  her- 
ald it  Priests,  bishops,  and  magistrates,  and  even  the 
emperor  himself,  were  not  spared.  It  is  to  the  credit 
of  his  reputation  for  sincerity  that,  notwithstanding  the 
hostility  which  he  provoked  in  some  quarters,  he  was 
sustained  and  befriended  by  the  highest  powers  in 
Church  and  State. 

In  1367,  on  the  report  that  the  pope  was  about  to  re- 
turn from  Avignon  to  Rome,  Milicz  resolved  to  visit 
and  confer  with  him.  The  pope's  arrival  was  delayed ; 
and  Milicz,  obedient  to  what  he  regarded  as  the  voice 
of  the  Spirit  within  him,  nailed  upon  the  doors  of  St 
Peter's  the  sentence  which  had  so  long  occupied  his 
thoughts— ^  The  Antichrist  has  come."  He  zealously 
warned  the  people  and  the  deigy  to  withdraw  them- 
selves from  iniquity.  The  inquisitor,  encouraged  by  re- 
ports of  Milicz's  course  in  Bohemia,  ordered  his  arrest 
and  imprisonment  From  his  prison  he  was  summoned 
to  preach  to  an  assembly  of  the  clergy,  but  his  full  re- 
lease did  not  take  place  till  the  pope's  arrival  in  Rome 
in  1368.  In  free  conference  with  the  pope  and  some  of 
the  cardinals  who  befriended  him,  he  moderated,  if  he 
did  not  modify  his  views.  On  his  return  to  Prague, 
where  he  succeeded  Conrad  Waldhauser  in  the  Tein 
Church,  his  enthusiastic  zeal  assumed  a  new  phase.  He 
devoted  himself  earnestly  to  the  reform  of  the  vicious 
and  abandoned.  Scores  of  prostitutes  were  recalled  to 
repentance  and  virtue.  The  quarters  they  had  occu- 
pied, heretofore  the  scandal  of  the  city,  were  transformed., 
A  chapel  to  St  Mary  Magdalene  was  erected  there,  and 
buildings  were  provided  for  the  residence  and  support 
of  the  hundreds,  if  not  thbusands,  that  were  recovered 
to  the  paths  of  virtue.  Milicz*s  course  made  him  many 
enemies.    Of  the  dergv,  some  were  jealous  of  him,  and 


others  hated  him  for  his  rebukes.  Cbaig«s  were  drawn 
up  against  him,  and  forwarded  to  the  pope  at  Avignmi. 
It  is  quito  significant  that  these  articles,  twelve  in  Dum- 
ber, are  almost  silent  aa  to  any  doctrinal  enwa.  Tfae 
pope,  however,  was  prejudiced  against  Milicz,  and  amn- 
moned  him  to  his  court,  to  answa  in  person.  Uilicz, 
promptly  responded  to  the  summons.  He  met  a  kindly 
reception,  and  succeeded  in  vindicating  his  innocenec. 
But  his  career  was  drawing  to  a  dose.  He  waa  taken 
sick  at  A\'ignon,  and  died  June  29, 1874  At  Pngue 
his  decease  gave  occasion  for  public  and  general  lamen* 
tation. 

Of  the  Christian  character  and  devotion  of  Milicx, 
Matthias  of  Janow  speaks  in  terms  that  might  seem  ex- 
travagant if  the  actual  results  of  Milicz's  labors  did  not 
go  so  far  to  justify  them.  Notwithstandiiig  the  envy 
which  was  felt  towards  him  by  some  of  the  dergy,  and 
the  hostility  which  he  provoked  by  his  sharp  rebuke  of 
prevailing  iniquity,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  laid  bins- 
sdf  open  to  the  charge  of  departing  seriooaly  from  the 
accepted  doctrines  and  usages  of  the  Church.  Indeed, 
his  zeal  took  more  of  a  practical  than  a  speculative  di- 
rection, and  in  this  respect  only  can  be  be  considered  as 
a  precursor  who  prepared  the  way  for  Huss. 

Of  Milicz's  writings,  some  are  still  extant  in  manu- 
script, and  some  have  been  preserved  by  his  friend  and 
admirer,  Matthias  von  Janow  (q.  v.).  Hb  Latin  works 
were,  IJbeUus  de  AnUchristo;  Gratia  Dei,  or  sermons 
on  the  occasion  of  Church  festivals  throughout  the  year ; 
and  Semumes  Quadr^fesimales.  Of  his  Bohemian  works, 
consisting  of  sermons  and  postils,  one  only  has  been 
printed,  and,  though  it  found  a  place  in  the  Prohihitniy 
Index,  not  a  copy  of  it  is  now  Imown  to  exist 

A  somewhat  detailed  account  of  Milics  is  given  by 
Neander  in  his  History  of  the  Church  (vol.  v).  To  tbe 
other  sources  of  information — besides  Balbinns  (MiscelL 
i,  lib.  iv,  34)  and  the  writings  of  Matthias  of  Janow — 
to  which  Neander  had  access,  must  be  added  P.  Jordan's 
Die  Voriavfer  des  HussOenlhums  in  BohmeUf  which  pre- 
sents a  condse  sketoh  of  Conrad  of  Waldhausen,  HilicsEy 
and  Matthias  of  Janow.  This  sketoh,  really  drawn  vp 
by  F.  Palacky,  the  historian  of  Bohemia,  was  puUidied 
at  first  in  Germany,  with  the  name  of  P.  Jwdan  affixed, 
since  at  the  time  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  laws  of 
the  press  in  Austria  would  permit  its  publication  in  any 
of  its  states.  It  was  republished,  however,  in  1868,  un- 
der the  name  of  its  real  anthor,  F.  Palacky;  and  doubt- 
less furnishes  the  most  trustworthy  account  extant  of 
the  subject  of  this  article.  See  also  Gillette  Life  of  Hum 
(see  Index  in  voL  ii) ;  Hardwick,  Ch.  Hist.  p.  897,  899; 
Gieseler,  Ecdes,  Hist^  iii,  184  sq. ;  Riddle,  Hisf.  ^  (km 
Papacifi  ii,  868 ;  Czerwonka,  Gesch.  der  erctngeL  Kircke 
inB6hmen(BihfA869),r6Ll    (KH.G.) 

Militant,  Church,  a  term  applied  to  the  wkoh 
coruprtffoiion  of  faithful  men  on  earth  (in  distinction  trook 
the  Church  triuiiq>haiU  in  heaven),  as  engaged  "to fight 
manfully"  under  Christ's  banner  against  sin,  the  worid» 
and  the  devil;  and  to  continue  his  faithful  soldiers  (au- 
Utes)  and  servants  unto  their  life's  end. — ^Eden,  TAeoL 
Diet. 

Military  Orders  ia  a  term  applied  to  three  cele- 
brated fraternities  which  sprang  up  in  the  period  of 
the  Crusades  (q.  v.).  They  were  religious  aaaodations 
which  arose  from  a  mixture  of  the  religious  enthusiasm 
and  the  chivalrous  love  of  arms  which  almost  equally 
formed  the  characteristics  of  medisBval  aoaety.  The 
first  origin  of  such  assodations  may  be  traced  to  tbe  ne- 
cessities of  the  Christian  residents  of  the  Holy  Land,  in 
which  the  monks,  whose  first  duty  had  been  to  serve 
the  pilgrims  in  the  hospital  at  Jerusalem,  were  com- 
|ielled,  by  the  necesdty  of  self-defence,  to  assume  the 
character  of  soldiers  as  wdl  as  of  monka.  These  were 
termed  Knights  of  St.  John,  See  HosprrALUSRS.  Tbe 
second,  the  order  of  the  Templars  (q.  v.),  and  tbe  tbiid, 
the  Teutonic  KmgktSy  were  the  outgrowth  of  the  days  of 
the  Crusades.    See  Knighthoox>.    These  military  nt*- 
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den  piofoMed  to  iniite  leligioufl  vows  with  the  duties 
and  diacipline  of  a  warrior.  The  chief  objects  they 
claimed  to  have  in  view  were  to  defend  and  support 
Christianity,  by  force  of  arms,  against  the  Mohamme- 
dans; to  keep  the  public  roads  of  Palestine  from  being 
infested  with  robbers;  and  to  assist  the  poor,  and  minis- 
ter to  the  sick,  among  those  who  were  prompted  by  the 
spirit  of  the  times  to  visit,  as  pilgrims,  the  various  places 
reputed  to  be  scenes  of  our  Lord's  earthly  career. 

The  inferior  orders  of  Alcantara  and  Calatrava,  in 
Spain,  having  for  their  immediate  object  the  defence  of 
their  country  against  the  Moors,  as  well  as  those  of  Avis, 
in  Portugal,  claimed  to  have  been  instituted  for  like 
reasons  as  those  above  mentioned.  They  followed  the 
Cistercian  rule,  and  all  three  differed  from  the  Templars 
and  the  Knights  of  St.  John  in  being  permitted  by  their 
institute  to  marry  once.  The  same  privil^^  was  en- 
joyed in  the  Savoyard  order  of  Knights  of  St.  Maurice 
and  the  Flemish  order  of  St.  Hubert.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Teutonic  Knights,  who  had  their  origin  in  the  Cru- 
sades [see  Tbutoxic  Khights],  were  bound  by  an  ab- 
solute vow  of  chastity. 

With  the  varying  conditions  of  society,  these  relig- 
ious associations  have  at  various  times  been  abolished 
or  fallen  into  disuse;  but  most  of  them  still  subsist  in 
the  form  of  oxdeis  of  knighthood,  and,  in  some  of  them, 
attempts  have  recently  been  made  to  revive,  with  cer- 
tain modifications,  the  monastic  character  which  they 
originally  possessed.  See  Lea,  HitL  of  Sacerdotal  Cell- 
baejft  chap,  xxii;  Giustinani,  Ordmi  MilUarij  s.  v.  (J. 
H.  W.) 

BCUits.    SeeMiucz. 

MillL  is  designated  by  two  Hebrew  words  of  distinct 
signification. 

L  An  (chalab',  faff  i.  e.  rich;  Gr.  ydXa)  denotes 
new  or  «wee<  milk.  This,  in  its  fresh  state,  appears  to 
have  been  used  very  largely  among  the  Hebrews,  as  is 
customary  among  people  who  have  many  cattle,  and 
yet  make  but  sparing  use  of  their  flesh  for  food  (see  Job 
xxi,  24;  Judg.  iv,  19).  It  is  not  a  mere  acyunct  in 
cookery,  or  restricted  to  the  use  of  the  young,  although 
it  is  naturally  the  characteristic  food  of  childhood,  both 
from  its  simple  and  nutritive  qualities  (1  Pet.  ii,  2),  and 
particularly  as  contrasted  with  meat  (1  Cor.  iii,2;  Heb. 
V,  12);  but  beyond  this  it  is  regarded  as  substantial 
food  adapted  alike  to  all  ages  and  classes.  Hence  it  Is 
enumerated  among  **  the  principal  things  for  the  whole 
use  of  a  man's  life"  (Ecdus.  xxxix,  26).  It  frequently 
flccniB  in  connection  with  honey,  as  a  delicacy  (Exod. 
ill,  8;  xiii,  5;  Josh,  v,  6;  Jer.  xi,  5;  comp.  Dio  Chrys. 
XXXV,  p.  434 ;  Strabo,  xv,  p.  715).  In  reading  of  milk  in 
Scripture,  the  milk  of  cows  naturally  presents  itself  to 
the  mind  of  the  European  reader;  but  in  Western  Asia, 
and  especially  among  the  pastoral  and  semi-pastoral 
people,  not  only  cows,  but  goats,  sheep,  and  camels  are 
made  to  give  their  milk  for  the  sustenance  of  man. 
That  this  was  also  the  case  among  the  Hebrews  may  be 
clearly  inferred  even  from  the  slight  intimations  which 
the  Scriptures  afford.  Thus  we  read  of  **  butter  of  kine, 
and  milk  of  sheep"  (pent,  xxxii,  14);  and  in  Prov. 
xxvii,  27,  the  emphatic  intimation,  "  Thou  shalt  have 
goats'  milk  for  food,"  seems  to  imply  that  this  was  con- 
sidered the  best  for  use  in  the  simple  state  (comp.  Pliny, 
xxviii,  33 ;  see  Russell's  A  leppo^  ii,  12 ;  Sonnini,  Trav.  i, 
329  sq.;  Bochait,  Ilieroz,  i,  717  sq.).  "Thirty  milch 
camels"  were  among  the  cattle  which  Jacob  presented 
to  his  brother  Esau  (Gen.  xxxii,  16),  implying  the  use 
of  camels'  milk. 

The  most  striking  scriptural  allusion  to  milk  is  that 
which  forbids  a  kid  to  be  seethed  in  its  mother's  milk, 
and  its  importance  is  attested  by  its  being  thrice  re- 
peated (Exod.  xxiii,  19;  xxxiv,  26;  Deut.  xiv,  21). 
The  following  are  the  most  remarkable  views  respecting 
it :  (1.)  That  it  prohibits  the  eating  of  the  foetus  of  the 
fl^oat  as  a  delicacy :  but  there  is  not  the  least  evidence 
that  the  Jews  were  ever  attached  to  this  disgusting 
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luxury.  (2.)  That  it  prevents  the  kid  being  killed  till 
it  is  eight  days  old,  when,  it  is  said,  it  might  subsist 
without  the  milk  of  its  mother.  (8.)  This  ground  is 
admitted  by  those  who  deduce  a  further  reason  from 
the  fact  that  a  kid  was  not,  until  the  eighth  day,  fit  for 
sacrifice.  But  there  appears  no  good  reason  why  a  kid 
should  be  described  as  "  in  its  mother's  milk,"  in  those 
days,  more  than  in  any  other  days  of  the  period  during 
which  it  is  suckled.  (4.)  Others,  therefore,  maintain 
that  the  eating  of  a  sucking  kid  is  altogether  and  abso- 
lutely prohibited.  But  a  goat  suckles  its  kid  for  three 
months,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  the  Jews  were  so  long 
forbidden  the  use  of  it  for  food.  No  food  is  forbidden 
but  as  unclean,  and  a  kid  ceased  to  be  unclean  on  the 
eighth  day,  when  it  was  fit  for  sacrifice;  and  what  was 
fit  for  sacrifice  could  not  be  unfit  for  food.  (5.)  That 
the  prohibition  was  meant  to  prevent  the  dam  and  kid 
from  being  slain  at  the  same  time.  But  this  is  forbidden 
with  reference  to  the  goat  and  other  animals  in  express 
terms,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  it  should  be 
repeated  in  this  remarkable  form  with  reference  to  the 
goat  only.  (6.)  Others  understand  it  literally,  as  a  pre- 
cept designed  to  encourage  humane  feelings.  But,  as 
Michaelis  asks,  how  came  the  Israelites  to  hit  upon  the 
strange  whim  of  boiling  a  kid  in  milk,  and  just  in  the 
milk  of  its  own  mother  ?  (7.)  Still,  understanding  the 
text  literally,  it  it  possible  that  this  was  not  a  common 
act  of  cookery,  but  an  idolatrous  or  magical  rite.  Mai- 
monides,  in  his  More  Nebochim,  urges  this  opinion,  and 
adduces  the  fact  that  in  two  of  the  above  passages  the 
practice  is  spoken  of  in  immediate  connection  with  the 
three  great  annual  feasts  (Exod.  xxiii,  17, 19 ;  xxxiv, 
23, 26),  although  he  admits  that  he  "had  not  yet  been 
able  to  find  it  in  the  Zabian  books."  lids  opinion  is 
confirmed  by  an  extract  which  Cudworth  (^Diteourtea 
concefjung  the  True  Notion  of  the  Lor^t  Supper ^  p.  80) 
gives  from  an  ancient  Karaite  commentary  on  the  Pen- 
tateuch; it  has  been  supported  by  Spencer  {De  LegUnu 
H^,  ii,  9,  §  2),  and  has  been  advocated  by  Le  Qerc, 
Dathe,  and  other  able  writers;  it  is  also  corroborated  by 
the  addition  in  the  Samaritan  copy,  and  in  some  degree 
by  the  Targum.  (8.)  Michaelis,  however,  advances  a 
quite  new  opinion  of  his  own.  He  takes  it  for  granted 
that  Vt^a,  rendered  "seethe,"  may  signify  to  roast  as 
well  as  to  boil,  which  is  hardly  disputable ;  that  the 
kid's  mother  is  not  here  limited  to  the  real  mother,  but 
applies  to  any  goat  that  has  kidded ;  that  sbn  here  de- 
notes not  m»£l:,  but  butter;  and  that  the  precept  is  not 
restricted  to  kids,  but  extends  not  only  to  Iambs  (which 
is  generally  granted),  but  to  all  other  not  forbidden  ani- 
mals. Having  erected  these  props,  Michaelis  builds 
upon  them  the  conjecture  that  the  motive  of  the  pre- 
cept was  to  endear  to  the  Israelites  the  land  of  Canaan, 
which  abounded  in  oi7,  and  to  make  them  forget  their 
Egyptian  buUer,  Moses,  therefore,  to  prevent  their 
having  any  longing  desire  to  return  to  that  country, 
enjoins  them  to  use  oil  in  cooking  their  victuals,  as  well 
as  in  seasoning  their  sacrifices  {Motaitcheg  Recht,  pU  iv, 
p.  210).  This  is  ingenious,  but  it  is  open  to  objection. 
The  postulates  cannot  readily  be  g^nted,  and,  if  grantr 
ed,  the  conclusion  deduced  from  them  is  scarcely  just, 
seeing  that,  as  Geddes  remarks, "  there  was  no  need  nor 
temptation  for  the  Israelites  to  return  to  Egypt  on  ac- 
count of  its  butter,  when  they  possessed  a  country  that 
flowed  with  milk  and  honey"  (Criiical  Remarktf  p.  257). 
See  Kid. 

In  its  figurative  use,  milk  occurs  sometimes  simply 
as  the  sign  of  abundance  (Gen.  xlix,  12 ;  Ezek.  xxv,  4; 
Joel  iii,  18,  etc) ;  but  more  frequently  in  combination 
with  honey— "milk  and  honey"  being  a  phrase  which 
occurs  about  twenty  times  in  Scripture.  Thus  a  rich 
and  fertile  soil  is  described  as  a  "land  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey;"  which,  although  usually  said  of  Palestine, 
is  also  applied  to  other  fruitful  countries,  as  Egypt 
(Numb,  xvi,  13).  This  figure  is  by  no  means  peculiar 
to  the  Hebrews,  but  is  frequently  met  with  in 
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cal  writen.  A  beautiftil  example  occun  in  Euripides 
{Bacch,  142).  Hence  its  uae  to  denote  the  food  of  chil- 
dren. Milk  is  also  constantly  employed  as  a  symbol  of 
the  elementary  parts  or  rudiiments  of  doctrine  (1  Cor. 
iii,  2;  HeU  v,  12,  13);  and,  from  its  purity  and  sim- 
plicity, it  is  also  made  to  symbolize  the  unadulterated 
Word  of  God  (1  Pet.  ii,  2 ;  oomp.  Isa.  Iv,  1). 

The  term  rendered  **  milk  out"  in  Isa.  Ixvi,  11 ,  is  ]^^^, 
maUaU^  which  occurs  only  in  that  passage,  and  appar- 
ently signifies  to  audc  or  draw  out  something  sweet  with 
reUsh,  as  milk  from  the  breast;  it  is  put  as  a  symbol  of 
abundant  satisfiiction. 

2.  MKlsn,  chemah'f  from  H^n,  to  coa^^e),  is  always 
translated  **  butter"  in  the  Authorized  Version.  It  seems 
to  mean  both  butter  and  curdled  milk,  but  most  gener- 
ally the  latter;  and  the  context  will,  in  most  cases,  sug- 
gest the  distinction,  which  has  been  neglected  by  our 
translators.  It  was  this  curdled  milk,  highly  esteemed 
as  a  refreshment  in  the  East  (where  it  is  called  Idiben, 
Hee  Russell^s  AkppOy  i,  150;  Burckhardt,  Trav.  ii,  697, 
727 ;  Robinson,  ii,  406;  iii,  574),  that  Abraham  set  be- 
fore the  angels  (Gen.  xviii,  8) ;  and  it  was  the  same 
that  Jael  gave  to  Sisera,  instead  of  the  water  which 
he  asked  (Judg.  v,  25),  as  Josephus  particularly  notes 
(yriXa  dia^opbf  ^^ly,  Ant,  ▼,  5,  4);  it  was  produced 
from  one  of  the  goat-skin  bottles  which  are  still  used 
for  the  purpose  by  the  Bedouins  (Judg.  iv,  19;  oomp. 
Burckhardt's  Notesy  i,  45).  As  it  would  keep  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  it  was  particularly  adapted  to  the  use 
of  travellers  (2  Sam.  xvii,  29).  In  this  state  milk  ac- 
quires a  slightly  inebriating  power,  if  kept  long  enough. 
Isa.  vii,  22  is  the  only  text  in  which  the  word  is  coupled 
with  *'  honey,"  and  there  it  is  a  sign  of  scarcity,  not  of 
plen^,  as  when  honey  is  coupled  with  fresh  milk.  It 
means  that  there  being  no  fruit  or  grain,  the  remnant 
would  have  to  live  on  milk  and  honey;  and, perhaps, 
that  milk  itself  would  be  so  scarce  that  it  would  be 
needful  to  use  it  with  economy,  and  hence  to  curdle  it, 
as  fresh  milk  cannot  be  preserved  for  chary  use.  Al- 
though, however,  this  word  properly  denotes  curdled 
milk,  it  seems  also  to  be  sometimes  used  for  milk  in 
general  (Deut  xxxii,  14 ;  Job  xx,  15 ;  Isa.  vii,  15).  See 
Butter;  Cheese. 

LMen  is  still  extensively  used  in  the  East :  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year  the  poor  almost  live  upon  it,  while 
the  upper  classes  eat  it  with  salad  or  meat  (Russell,  i, 
118).  It  is  still  offered  in  hospitality  to  the  passing 
stranger  (Robinson,  Bib,  Ret,  i,  571 ;  ii,  70, 21 1)— so  free- 
ly, indeed,  that  in  some  parts  of  Arabia  it  would  be  re- 
garded as  a  scandal  if  money  were  received  in  return 
(Burckhardt^s  A  rabia,  i,  120 ;  ii,  106).  The  method  now 
pursued  in  its  preparation  is  to  boil  the  milk  over  a  slow 
iire,  adding  to  it  a  small  piece  of  old  leiben  or  some  other 
acid  in  order  to  make  it  coagulate  (Russell,  A  leppo,  i, 
118,870;  Burckhardt,  iira^  i,  60).— Kitto;  Smith. 
See  Food. 

Milk  and  Honkt  irssd  cA  Baptism,  —  The  prac- 
tice of  tasting  milk  and  honey  at  baptism  appears  to 
have  been  founded  upon  the  promises  made  to  the  Is- 
raelites (Exod.  iii,  8, 17;  xxxiii,8).  They  were  probably 
regarded  as  appropriate  emblems  at  the  administration 
of  that  sacrament  by  which  we  are  introduced  into  that 
new  land  **  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,"  the  spiritual 
kingdom  of  God  under  the  Gospel  The  tasting  of  milk 
may  be  supposed  to  refer  especially  to  the  words  of  St. 
Peter,  **  As  new-bom  babes,  desire  the  sincero  milk  of 
the  word,  that  ye  may  grow  thereby"  (1  Pet.  ii,  2) ;  a 
passage  which  was  applied  to  baptism.  As  milk  de- 
noted the  spiritual  nourishment  afforded  by  God's  Word, 
so  honey  denoted  its  pleasantness  or  agreeableness  to 
the  mind  and  heart  of  a  renewed  person  (Psa.  xix,  11 ; 
cxix,  108 ;  Rev.  x,  9, 10).  And  the  use  of  honey  at  bap- 
tism may  have  served  to  remind  believers  of  the  superi- 
ority of  the  Christian  dispensation  over  the  Jewish,  since 
under  (he  latter  there  was  a  law  against  the  use  of  honey 
at  sacrifices,  on  account  of  its  liability  to  corrupt.    See 


HoHET.  The  emblems  of  milk  and  honey  were  in  uae 
as  early  as  the  third  and  fourth  centuries.  Salmasius 
and  some  others  suppose  that  they  were  given  to  the 
communicant  instead  of  the  Eucharist.  This,  however, 
is  a  mistake,  for  the  Eucharist  was  administered  at 
the  same  time  (Salmasius,  ap.  Suieer,  The$aur,  pt.  ii,  p, 
286).  Tertnllian  says  it  was  a  sign  of  new  birth,  and 
that  the  communicants  became  as  children  adopted  into 
God's  family — **Inde  suscepti  lacti  et  mellis  concordiam 
pnegustamus"  (Tertull.  J)e  cor.  MiL  c.  8).  St.  Jerome 
says  this  was  done  in  allusion  to  those  passages  of  the 
apostle,  ^  I  have  fed  you  with  milk,  and  not  with  stixmg 
meat;"  and  to  St.  Peter's  saying  above;  for  milk  de- 
notes the  innocency  of  children  {Comment,im Es,  LY,  i). 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  also  takes  notice  of  ^is  custom, 
sarong,  ^*  As  soon  as  we  are  bom,  we  are  nourished  with 
milk,  which  is  the  nutriment  of  the  Lord ;  and  when  we 
are  bom  again,  we  are  honored  with  the  hope  of  rest  by 
the  promise  of  Jerusalem  which  is  above,  where  it  is  said 
to  rain  milk  and  honey :  for  by  these  material  things  we 
are  assured  of  that  sacred  food"  (Clem.  Alexandr.  i,  6, 
103).  We  leam  further,  from  the  third  Council  of  Car- 
thage, that  the  milk  and  honey  had  a  peculiar  oonaecra- 
tion  distinct  from  that  of  the  Eucharist  (jCod,  EceUt. 
Afric,  can.  87,  ap.  Justellun) — "Nothing  else  should  be 
offered  in  the  sacraments  of  the  body  and  Uood  of  the 
Lord  but  what  the  Lord  commanded,  that  is,  bread  and 
wine  mingled  with  water.  But  the  first- fruita,  and 
honey  and  milk,  which  are  offered  on  one  moet  solemn 
day  for  the  mystery  of  infants,  though  they  be  offered 
at  the  altar,  shall  have  their  own  peculiar  benediction, 
that  they  may  be  distinguished  from  the  sacrament  of 
the  bodv  and  blood  of  the  Lord."  Here  we  see  that 
milk  and  honey  were  only  to  be  offered  on  one  solemfi 
day,  that  is,  on  the  great  Sabbath,  or  Saturday  before 
Easter,  which  was  the  most  solemn  time  of  baptism ; 
and  only  for  the  mystery  of  infants,  that  is,  posons 
newly  baptized,  who  were  commonly  called  infants,  in 
a  mystical  sense,  fVom  their  new  birth,  in  the  African 
Church.  In  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Tmllo  the  offer- 
ing of  milk  and  honey  at  the  altar  was  forbidden  (comp. 
Cone,  Trutt,  can.  57).'  See  Riddle,  Chrutian  Antiqvitin, 
p.  520;  Ayer,  Trtamtry  of  Bible  Knoteledgejp,  591 ;  Cole- 
man, Ancient  ChriaHanily,  p.  402;  Bingham, ^n/i^ifKf 
of  the  Latin  Churchy  i,  500  sq. ;  ii,  755  sq. ;  Eadie,  Eedtt, 
Diet,  f  Augusti,  ChrittL  A  rchaotogyj  ii,  446  sq. 

Mill  (D'^n'1,  redia'yim,  the  two  miUttcneSy  from 
nn'n,  to  brui$e,  Exod.  xi,  5;  '*  mills,"  Kumb.  x,  8; 
"*  millstones,"  Isa.  xlvii,  2 ;  Jer.  xxv,  10 ;  **  nethet^  mill- 
stone. Dent,  xxiv,  6;  /i^Xwr,  Matt,  xxiv,  21.  Each 
millstone  was  called  nbo,  pe'ladiy  a  «/tce  or  piece,  as  of 
frait,  in  Cant  iv,  8 ;  1  Sam.  xxx,  12 ;  always  '<  piece"  of 
a  millstone,  Judg.  ix,  58;  2  Sam.  xi,  21 ;  Job  xli^  24; 
Gr«  fivXoc,  Matt,  xviii,  6;  Luke  xvii,  2;  Rev.  zviii,  21, 
22).  The  mill  (properly  haha,  tachanah%  a.  "  grind- 
ing," EocL  xii,  4 ;  "jino,  techon%  "  to  grind,"  Lam.  v,  18 ; 
Gr.  fivXfi)  for  grinding  grain  had  not  wh<rfly  aupeneded 
the  mortar  for  pounding  it  in  the  time  of  Hoaes  (Numb, 
xi,  8).  See  Mortar.  But  fine  meal — that  is,  meal 
ground  or  pounded  fine — is  mentioned  so  eariy  as  the 
time  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xviii,  6) :  hence  mills  and  mor- 
tars must  have  been  previously  known.  See  Grits. 
The  mill  common  among  the  Hebrews  differed  little 
from  that  which  is  in  use  to  this  day  throughout  West- 
em  Asia  and  Northern  Africa.  It  consisted  of  two  cir- 
cular stones,  two  feet  in  diameter  and  half  a  foot  thick. 
The  lower  is  called  the  **  nether  millstone"  (Job  xli,  16 
[24]),  and  the  upper  the  ^  rider"  (Judg.  ix,  58;  2  Sam. 
xi,  21).  The  former  was  usually  fixed  to  the  ikxw,  and 
had  a  slight  elevation  in  the  centre,  or,  in  other  word^ 
was  slightly  convex  in  the  upper  surface.  The  upper 
stone  had  a  concavity  in  its  under  surface  fitting  to,  or 
receiWng,  the  convexity  of  the  lower  stone.  There  was 
a  hole  in  the  top,  through  which  the  grain  was  intro- 
duced by  handfiils  at  a  time.    The  upper  stoae  had  Stt 
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ipright  stick  fixed  in  it  u  ■  handio,  by  i 
whkb  it  ni  mtde  to  lum  upoD  tba  i 
lower  MDDe,wid  by  IhiBiction  the  gnin  ' 
iru  ground,  and  came  out  at  tbe  edge*. 
A)  then  wen  neither  public  milta  nor 
taken,  cinfiL  Iha  kins'!  (Gen.  xl,  S; 
Hot.  lii,  4-8),  CKh  tnaHj  poueMed  a 
mill;  ind,  ■*  iC  ww  in  dulj  iiK|  it  m* 
mule  an  inrringement  or  the  law  for  a 
penon  to  lake  anDtber*!  mill  or  mill- 
ilone  in  pledge  (fituU  xxiv,  C).  See 
HiLLSTO-ix  On  the  second  dav,  in 
warm  climateii,  bread  beiiamei  dry  ond 
insipid  1  heoce  the  neceHly  ot  baking 
CToy  day,  and  hence  also  the  daily 
grinding  at  the  tnilli  early  in  tbe  nkom- 
iig.    See  Bkkad.    It  is  vorked  by 

times  two  together,  who  are  oaually 
■ealeil  m  tbe  bare  ground  (Isa.  xlvii,  1, 
i)  ""ractug  each  other;  both  have  hold 
of  Che  handle  by  ivbich  the  upper  is 
tamed  roond  on  the  'nelho'  mill- 
one  whole  right  hand  is  disengaged  thmws 


Oriental  Hnnd-mllL 
This  wonid  be  alow  work,  and  would  gire  ■  spasmodi 

(0,  or  ptab/hiM,  aa  men  do  with  the  whip  or  croie-cii 
saw.  Tbe  prorerb  of  our  Saviour  (Matt,  tiIv,  41)  i 
uue  tfl  life.  Tot  wimat  only  griod.  I  cannot  recall  an 
instance  in  which  men  were  at  tbe  mill"  (Thomson, 
Land  and  Book,  ii,  296).  The  labor  is  veij  bald,  and 
the  task  of  grindiDg  i>  in  consaqocnoe  peiformed  only 
by  the  lowest  servants  (Esod.  xi,  S ,  comp.  Plant.  Merc. 
ii.  3}  aod  caplives  (Jnilg.  ivi,21;  Job  xxxi,  10;  Isa. 
il>ii,I,2;  I^nLT,  13;  comp.  Uoroer,  Oij.  vii,  103 ;  Sue- 
tonius, TA.  c  51).  Grinding  is  reckoned  in  the  Hisbna 
{Skaiictk,  vii,  2)  among  th«  chief  household  duties,  to 
be  peiformed  by  the  wife  nnless  she  brooght  with  her 
one  Hrrant  (CtUutoO,  v,  G) ;  in  which  caae  sbe  was 
relieved  ftDU  grinding,  b^ing,  and  washing,  bat  was 
still  oUiged  to  anckk  her  child,  make  ber  huaband's 
bed,  and  work  in  wooL  Among  the  Fellaha  of  the  Han- 
ran,  one  «f  tbe  eblef  attidea  of  fumitare  described  by 
Burckhanlt  (^rrto,  p.  292)  is  the  "hnd-miil,  whicb  ia 
used  in  samiDer  wbui  thoe  is  lui  water  in  the  wadiea  to 
drive  Che  miUa"  Tbe  operation  occaaiooa  con^denble 
noise,  and  its  Bmultaneoiis  performance  in  a  great  nnm- 

tive  of  an  ActiTC  population  in  the  East  aa  the  sooud  of 
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wheelnaiTiagea  in  the  West,  Bence  the  sound  of  the 
mill  is  Che  indication  of  peaceful  household  life,  and  the 
abaence  of  it  ia  a  sign  of  desoLuion  and  abandonment: 
"When  the  aound  of  Che  mill  is  low"  (EccL  xii,  4). 
Ko  more  affecting  picCure  of  uCter  deeoladon  could  be 
imagined  than  that  conveyed  in  Che  threat  denounced 
Bt  Judah  by  the  mouth  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah 
,  10):  "I  will  Cake  Grom  Chem  the  voice  of  mirth, 
and  the  voice  of  gladness,  the  voice  of  the  bridegroom 
he  voice  of  the  bride,  l/lt  toimd  of  On  militlona, 
and  Che  lighc  of  the  candle"  (comp.  Rev.  xviii,  22). 
"'  Mng  of  tbe  women  grinding  ia  luppesed  by  some 
alluded  to  in  the  above  pasaage  of  EcclesiasCes, 
and  it  waa  evidently  so  understood  by  the  Sept.;  but 
Dr.  Bobinson  says  (i,485),  "We  beard  no  song  as  an 
accorapaniruenc  to  Che  work,"  and  Dr.  HacketC  (_SibL 
lUial.  p.  49)  describra  iC  rather  aa  shrieking  than  ring- 
ing. IC  is  aUnded  to  in  Homer  (Od.  xx,  10&-n9) ;  and 
Athennua  (liv,  p.  619  a)  refers  to  a  peculiar  chanC 

Cloned  by  Aristophanes  in  the  Tittmophoriaxuia. 

The  haud-millH  of  the  ancieaC  Egyptians  appear  to 
have  been  of  the  eame  character  as  cboee  of  cfaeir  de- 
scendants, and  like  them  were  worked  by  women  (Wil- 
kinson, Anc.Eff.  ii,  118,  etc).  "They  had  also  a  laige 
mill  on  a  very  similar  principle,  buC  Che  aconea  were  of 
far  greater  power  and  dimcnuona;  and  this  could  only 
have  been  turned  by  cactle  or  asses,  like  those  of  the 
ancient  Romans  and  of  the  modem  Cairenea."  It  waa 
tbe  millstoDs  of  a  mill  of  this  kind,  driven  by  an  ass, 
which  is  alluded  to  in  Hatt.  xviii,  6  (;ii>Xoc  ivuit),  to 
diatinguish  it,  says  Ligbtfoot  (Hor.  Hrbr.  ad  loc.},  from 
those  small  mills  wbich  were  used  to  grind  spices  fiM 
the  wound  of  circnmciaion,  or  for  tbe  delighca  of  the 
Sabbath,  and  to  wbich  both  Kimchi  and  Jarchi  find  a 
reference  in  Jer.  xxv,  ID.    Of  a  married  man  with  slen- 
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der  meanB  it  is  said  in  the  Talmud  (KiddmhWy  p.  29  6), 
*<  With  a  millstone  on  his  neck  he  studies  the  law,"  and 
the  expression  is  still  proverbial  (Tendlau,  Sprkhwdrter, 
p.  181).  The  ordinary  mill  of  the  Romans,  however, 
was  essentially  like  the  conical  hand-mill  of  the  East, 
as  specimens  preserved  among  the  ruins  of  bake-houses 
in  Pompeii  show  (see  Smith's  DioU  of  Grl  and  Rom. 
A  tUiq.  8.  v.  Mola). 

It  was  the  movable  upper  millstone  of  the  hand-mill 
mth  which  the  woman  of  Thebez  broke  Abimelech's 
skull  (Judg.  ix,  5S),  It  is  now  generally  made,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Thomson,  of  a  porous  lava  brought  from  the 
Hauran,  both  stones  being  of  the  same  material ;  but, 
says  the  same  traveller, "  I  have  seen  the  netker  made 
of  a  compact  sandstone,  and  quite  thick,  while  the  upper 
was  of  this  lava,  probably  because  from  its  lightness  it 
is  the  more  easily  driven  round  with  the  hand"  {Land 
and  Book,  ii,  296).  The  porous  lava  to  which  he  refers 
is  probably  the  same  as  the  black  tufa  mentioned  by 
Burckhardt  (Syria,  p.  57),  the  blocks  of  which  are 
brought  from  the  Lejah,  and  are  fashioned  into  mill- 
Htones  by  the  inhabitants  of  Ezra,  a  village  in  the  Hau- 
ran. ^*  They  vary  in  price  according  to  their  size,  from 
fifteen  to  sixty  piastres,  and  are  preferred  to  all  others 
<in  account  of  the  hardness  of  the  stone." 

One  passage  (Lam.  v,  Id)  is  deserving  of  notice,  which 
lloheisel  (De  Molts  Manual.  Vet.  in  Ugolini,voL  xxix) 
explains  in  a  manner  which  gives  it  a  point  that  is  lost 
ill  our  Auth.Yezs.  It  may  be  rendered,  '*The  choice 
(men)  bore  the  mill  CjiriD,  teMn),  and  the  youths 
stumbled  beneath  the  wood ;"  the  wood  being  the  wood- 
work or  shaft  of  the  mill,  which  the  captives  were  com- 
pelled to  carry.  There  are,  moreover,  allusions  to  other 
apparatus  connected  with  the  operation  of  grinding — the 
sieve,  or  bolter  (HBS,  naphah',  Isa.  xxx,  28 ;  or  ri*12S, 
kiharah',  Amos  ix,  9),  and  the  hopper,  though  the  lat- 
ter is  only  found  in  the  Mishna  (Zabim,  iv,  8),  and  was 
a  late  invention.  We  also  find  in  the  Mishna  {Demai, 
iii,  4)  that  mention  is  made  of  a  miller  dH'^Zd,  tochen), 
indicating  that  grinding  grain  was  recognised  as  a  dis- 
tinct occupation.  Wind-mills  and  water-mills  are  of 
more  recent  date. — Smith;  Kitto. 

Mill,  David,  D.D.,  a  noted  German  Orientalist, 
was  bom  at  Konigsberg,  Prussia,  April  18, 1692.  Called 
to  Holland,  he  accepted  a  professorship  in  the  Univer- 
Hity  of  Utrecht.  He  died  May  22,  1755.  His  ablest 
work  is,  DtMertationes  Selectee  Varia  S.  Lift,  et  Anti- 
guitatis  OrientaHs  Capita  erponentee  et  iUtistrofUes,  curis 
secundis  (Lugd.  Bat.  1743). 

Mill,  James,  an  eminent  Brifish  metaphysician  and 
fiolitical  economist,  was  bom  of  humble  parentage  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Montrose,  Scotland,  April  6, 1778.  After 
having  received  a  thorough  education  in  the  house  of 
Sir  John  Stuart,  M.P.,  he  was  sent  to  the  University  af 
Edinburgh,  where  he  was  educated  for  the  Church.  He 
entered  into  holy  orders  in  1798,  but,  instead  of  devoting 
himself  to  his  sacred  calling,  he  went  to  London  in  1800; 
became  editor  of  the  Literary  Journal,  and  wrote  for 
various  periodicals,  including  the  Eclectic  and  the  J^tn- 
burgh  Review.  In  1806  he  commenced  a  History  of 
British  /ndto,  which  he  completed  and  published  in  1818. 
The  impression  produced  by  this  masterly  history  on 
the  Indian  authorities  was  such  that  in  1819  Mill  was 
appointed  assistant-examiner  of  Indian  correspondence. 
He  continued  in  this  office  rill  1882,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed head  of  the  examiner's  office,  where  he  had  the 
control  of  all  the  departments  of  Indian  administration. 
Shortly  after  his  appointment  to  the  India  House,  he 
contributed  the  articles  on  Government,  Education,  Ju' 
risprudence,  Law  of  Nations,  Liberty  of  the  Press,  Colo- 
nies, and  Prison  Discipline  to  the  Kncydopadia  Briton- 
niea.  These  essays  were  reprinted  in  a  separate  form 
and  became  widely  known.  The  powers  of  analysis,  of 
clear  statement,  and  thorough  application  of  principles 
exhibited  in  these  articles  had  probably  never  before 


been  brought  to  bear  on  this  class  of  subjects.  In  1821- 
1822  he  published  his  Elements  qf  Political  Economy,  a 
work  prepared  primarily  with  a  view  to  the  educatioo 
of  his  eldest  son,  John  Stuart  Mill  (q.  v.). 

In  1829  Mr.  Mill  came  before  the  public  with  his 
Antdysis  of  the  Phenomena  of  the  Human  Mind,  a  work 
on  which  he  bestowed  more  of  the  labor  of  thought  thkii 
on  any  other  of  his  productions,  and  on  a  subfect  of  spe- 
cial interest  to  the  theologian  and  the  philosopher.    In 
this  work  Mill  has  attempted  to  resolve  all  the  powers 
of  the  human  mind  into  a  very  small  number  of  simple 
elements.    From  an  examination  of  a  number  of  the 
more  complicated  cases  of  consciousness,  he  arrivea  at 
the  conclusion  that  they  all  resolve  themselves  into  three 
simple  elements— sensations,  ideas,  and  the  train  of  ideai;. 
He  thus  explains  what  he  means  by  the  terais  senso' 
turns  and  ideas:  ^  We  have  two  classes  of  feeling :  one, 
that  which  exists  when  the  object  of  sense  is  preseot; 
another,  that  which  exists  after  the  object  of  sense  has 
ceased  to  be  presenL    The  one  class  of  feelings  I  call 
sensations,  the  other  class  of  feelings  I  call  ideas"  (i,  41). 
He  begins  with  the  simpler  phenomena,  and  thenoe  pro- 
ceeds to  the  exposition  of  the  more  complex  ones.    **  The 
feelings,"  he  says,  '*  which  we  have  through  the  exter- 
nal senses  are  the  most  simple,  at  least  the  most  famil- 
iar, of  the  mental  phenomena.    Hence  the  propriety  of 
commencing  with  this  class  of  our  feelings"  {A  nabjiis,  i, 
1).    Accordingly  he  begins  with  sensation,  under  which 
head  he  ranges  the  feelings  which  we  have  by  the  five 
senses — smell,  taste,  hearing,  touch,  and  sight ;  the  mus- 
cular sensations,  and  the  sensations  in  the  alimentary 
canaL    He  next  treats  of  ideas,  or,  as  he  calls  them,  the 
images  of  sensation.     He  then  comments  on  ideas  pot 
together  or  associated  in  trains,  and  of  the  order  of  their 
association  and  the  causes  of  that  order.    He  then  treats 
of  consciousness  and  conception,  which  philosophen,  he 
says,  have  erroneously  created  into  what  they  called 
powers  of  the  mind ;  whereas,  he  says,  consciousness  is 
merely  a  name  applied  to  sensations,  and  to  ideas  wheth- 
er simple  or  complex — to  all  the  feelings  of  our  sentient 
nature :  and  conception  a  name  applied  only  to  ideas,  and 
to  ideas  only  in  a  state  of  combination*   "  Imaginatiim,'* 
he  says, "  is  the  name  of  a  train  of  ideas.    I  am  said  to 
have  an  imagination  when  I  have  a  train  of  ideas. 
There  is  a  great  diversity  of  trains.    Not  only  has  the 
same  individual  an  endless  variety  of  trains,  but  a  differ- 
ent character  belongs  to  the  whole  series  of  trains  which 
pass  through  the  minds  of  different  individuals  or  classes 
of  individuals.    The  different  pursuits  in  which  the  sev- 
eral classes  of  men  are  engaged  render  particular  trains 
of  ideas  more  common  to  Uiem  than  other  trains.     One 
man  is  a  merchant,  and  trains  respecting  the  goods  in 
which  he  buys  and  those  in  which  he  seUs  are  habitual 
in  his  mind.    Another  man  is  a  lawyer,  and  ideas  of 
clients  and  fees,  and  judges  and  witnesses,  and  l^gal  in- 
struments and  points  of  contestation,  and  the  practice 
of  his  court,  are  habitually  passing  in  his  mind.    Ideas 
of  another  kind  occupy  the  mind  of  the  physician ;  d 
another  kind  still  the  mind  of  the  warrior.    The  states- 
man is  occupied  with  a  train  different  from  that  ci  any 
of  the  classes  that  have  been  mentioned,  and  one  states- 
man with  a  very  different  train  from  another,  according 
as  his  mind  is  ronning  upon  expedients  which  may 
serve  the  purpose  of  the  day,  or  arrangement  which  may 
secure  the  happiness  of  the  population  from  generation 
to  generation.    A  peculiar  character  belongs  to  the  ti«B 
which  habitually  occupies  the  mind  of  the  mathemati- 
cian.   The  mind  of  the  metaphysician  is  also  occupied 
by  a  train  distinguished  from  that  of  other  daases.   And 
there  is  one  man  yet  to  be  mentioned,  the  poet,  the  pe- 
culiarity of  whose  trains  has  been  a  subject  of  particidar 
observation.    To  such  a  degree,  indeed,  have  the  trains 
of  the  poet  been  singled  out  for  distinction,  that  the 
word  imagination,  in  a  more  restricted  sense,  is  appro- 
priated to  them.    We  do  not  call  the  trains  of  the  law- 
yer, or  the  trains  of  the  merchant,  imagination.   We  do 
not  speak  of  them  as  imagining,  when  they  are  revolv- 
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ing  each  the  ideas  which  helong  to  his  peculiar  occupa- 
tion ;  it  18  only  to  the  poet  that  the  epithet  of  imagina- 
tion is  applied.  His  train,  or  trains  analogous  to  his,  are 
those  which  receive  the  name  of  imagination'*  (i,  179). 
In  some  parts  of  his  philosophy  MiU  has,  we  think, 
been  led  into  error,  by  carrying  his  notion  of  association, 
as  an  explanation  of  these  phenomena,  too  far.  Thus, 
in  the  chapter  on  classification,  after  very  ably  showing 
how  long  men  had  been  led  away  by  mere  jargon  from 
the  real  nature  and  object  of  claaslfication,  he  says: 
^Man  first  becomes  acqiuunted  with  individuals.  He 
first  names  individuals.  But  individuals  are  innumera- 
ble, and  he  cannot  have  innumerable  names.  He  must 
make  one  name  serve  for  many  individuals.**  Then, 
afler  alluding  to  the  case  of  *'  synchronous  sensations  so 
concreted  by  constant  conjunction  as  to  appear,  though 
numerous,  only  one,  of  which  the  ideas  of  sensible  ob- 
jects— a  rose,  a  plough,  a  house,  a  ship — ^are  examples,*' 
he  thus  proceeds :  *'It  is  easy  to  see  wherein  the  present 
case  agrees  with  and  wherein  it  differs  from  those  famil- 
iar cases.  The  word  man,  we  shall  say,  is  first  applied 
to  an  individual;  it  is  first  associated  with  the  idea  of 
that  individual,  and  acquires  the  power  of  calling  up  the 
ide«  of  him;  it  is  next  applied  to  another  individual, 
and  acquires  the  power  of  calling  up  the  idea  of  him ; 
so  of  another,  and  another,  till  it  has  become  associated 
with  an  indefinite  number,  and  has  acquired  the  power 
of  calling  up  an  indefinite  number  of  those  ideas  indif- 
ferently. What  happens  ?  It  does  call  up  an  indefinite 
nambor  of  the  ideas  of  individuals  as  often  as  it  occurs ; 
and  calling  them  up  in  dose  connection,  it  forms  them 
into  a  species  of  complex  idea'*  (i,  204).  From  this  sim- 
ple basis  he  builds  up  with  remarkable  dexterity  a  oom- 
prehoisive  system,  all  the  errors  or  defects  of  which  lie 
at  the  very  threshold.  His  conclusions  are  inevitable, 
if  his  premises,  his  representation  of  the  facts  of  con- 
aciooaness,  be  accepted.  Sensation,  ideation,  association, 
and  naming  are  the  elementary  processes  in  his  analy- 
sis, by  which  he  accounts  for  all  the  complex  phenomena 
of  the  mind — for  abstraction,  memory,  judgment,  ratioci- 
nation, belief,  and  the  power  of  motives.  He  devotes 
the  Utter  half  of  the  second  volume  of  his  Anaiyns  to 
the  phenomena  in  which  the  sensations  and  ideas  are  to 
be  considered  9b  not  merely  existing,  but  also  as  exciting 
to  action.  He  treats  of  pleasurable  and  painful  sensa- 
tions, and  of  the  causes  of  the  pleasurable  and  painful 
sensations ;  then  of  ideas  of  the  pleasurable  and  painful 
sensations,  and  of  the  causes  of  them.  He  treats  of 
wealth,  power,  and  dignity,  and  their  oontrariev  of  our 
feUow-creatures,  and  of  the  objects  called  sublime  and 
beautiful,  and  their  contraries,  contemplated  as  causes 
of  our  pleasures  and  pains.  Chapter  xxii  is  devoted  to 
the  subject  of  motives,  and  chapter  xxiv  to  that  of  the 
will;  chapter  xxv  (the  last)  to  intention.  Mr.  Mill's 
exposition  of  all  these  phenomena  is  mainly  grounded 
on  the  law  of  association,  by  which  he  means  simply 
the  fact  that  the  order  of  occurrence  among  our  ideas  is 
the  order  of  occurrence  among  our  former  sensations,  of 
which  those  ideas  are  the  copies. 

The  last  publication  of  Mill  was  a  fragment  contain- 
ing a  severe  criticism  on  James  Macintosh's  dissertation 
on  the  pmgresB  of  ethical  philosophy.  Mill,  who  had 
always  exercised  a  particular  championship  for  the  doc- 
trines of  Thomas  Hobbes  (q.  v.),  was  not  at  all  pleased 
with  the  anceiemonious  manner  in  which  his  favorite 
was  handled  by  Sir  James.  If  Hobbes  and  Mill  are 
right,  then  many  great  names  are  liable  to  the  charge 
of  error.  Mill  took  a  leading  part  in  the  founding  of 
University  College,  London,  and  gave  a  powerful  intel- 
lectual stimulus  to  a  number  of  young  men,  some  of 
whom  (including  his  own  son,  and  Grote,  the  Greek  his- 
torian) have  risen  to  eminence.  He  died  at  Kensington 
June  28,  1886.  See  EngL  Cydop,  s.  v.;  Amer,  Cydop, 
zi,  501  sq. ;  Chambers,  Cydop,  s.  v. ;  Lewis,  Biog,  Hist, 
of  Philosophers,  ii,  507 ;  Wettmmst,  Rev,  xiii,  265 ;  Black- 
woo^s  Magazine,  xlvi,  671 ;  AUibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and 
A  mer,  A  uthors,  ii,  1279  sq.     (R.  S.  R.) 


BCill,  John,  D.D.,  a  veiy  learned  English  divine 
and  Biblical  critic,  was  bom  at  Shapp,  Westmoreland, 
in  1645.  In  1661  he  became  a  servitor  in  Queen*8  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  where  he  secured  the  master  of  arts  in 
1669.  He  was  afterwards  elected  a  fellow,  and  became 
eminent  as  a  tutor.  Having  entered  into  orders,  he 
was  greatly  admired  for  his  pulpit  eloquence.  In  1676 
he  became  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Oxford.  In  1660 
he  received  from  his  college  the  living  uf  Bletchingdon, 
in  Oxfordshire,  and  in  the  year  following  received  the 
d^ree  of  D.D.,  and  became  chaplain  in  ordinary  to 
Charles  II.  In  1685  he  was  elected  principal  of  St.  £d- 
mnnd*8  Hall,  Oxford,  and  in  1704  was  appointed  preb- 
endary of  Canterbury.  He  died  in  1708.  He  is  famous 
for  having  devoted  the  labor  of  thirty  years  to  the  prep- 
aration of  a  new  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  finish- 
ing it  only  fourteen  days  before  his  death.  It  appeared 
under  the  title  of  'H  Katvi)  Aut^Kii,  Novum  Testa- 
mentum  Gnecum,  cum  Leetioisibus  Variantibus  MS8.  Ex- 
emplarium,  Versionum,  Editionum,  SS,  Pafrum  ei  Scr^ 
torum  Ecciesuuticorum,  ei  in  easdem  noiis;  Studio  et 
labore  Joannis  MiUH,  8,  T,  P,  Oxonii,  e  Theatre  Sheldo- 
niano  (1707,  foL).  The  various  readings  are  reckoned  at 
about  80,000,  the  text  being  that  of  Robert  Stephen8*s 
edition  of  1550.  The  collection  of  such  a  mass  of  va- 
rious readings,  instead  of  supplying  arms  for  infidelity, 
as  some  seem  to  have  feared,  has  served  to  place  the 
uncomipted  integrity  of  the  Scriptures  in  a  stronger 
light  than  ever.  Dr.  Whitby  (q.  v.)  attacked  the  work 
in  his  Examen  variantum  lectionum  Joh.  Miilii  (1710), 
but  Dr.  Bentley  (q.  v.),  under  the  signature  of  Phileleu- 
theros  lipsiensis,  ably  vindicated  the  labors  of  Mill ;  and 
Michaelis,  Marsh,  Harewood,  and  critical  scholars  gener- 
ally, attest  the  great  value  of  his  edition.  It  has  been 
aptly  remarked  that  '*  the  infancy  of  criticism  ends  with 
the  edition  of  Gregory,  and  the  age  of  manhood  com- 
mences with  that  of  Mill."  Mill's  edition  ranks  next 
to  that  of  Wetstein  in  importance  and  utility,  its  pro- 
legomena being  beyond  price.  See  Marsh,  Divvtify  Lect- 
ures, vii,  9, 10,  13;  Wood,  A  then,  Oxon,;  Jones,  Christ, 
Biography,  s.  v. ;  Brit,  and  For,  Rev,  1871,  Feb.  art.  viii ; 
Land,  Qu,  Rev,  July,  1871;  Blackwood's  Mag,  xxviii, 
443 ;  Chambers,  Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit, 
and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  ii,  1279  sq. ;  Home,  BibL  Bib.  (1839), 
p.  16;  Orme,  BibL  Bib,  s.  v.    See  Criticism. 

Mill,  John  Stuart,  the  British  philosopher  whose 
writings  have  done  much  to  shape  the  thinking  of  this 
generation,  was  the  son  of  James  Mill  (q.  v.),  and  was 
bora  in  London  May  20,  1806.  His  intellectual  train- 
ing was  conducted  by  his  learned  father,  who,  holding 
that  all  men  are  bom  with  equal  faculties,  and  that 
character  is  the  result  solely  of  association  and  circum- 
stance, preferred,  it  would  seem,  the  sole  control  of  the 
boy  in  order  to  test  upon  him  the  theories  he  had  es- 
poused and  preached.  At  an  age  when  children  are 
usually  weaned,  John  Stuart  began  the  study  of  Greek, 
followed  shortly  after  by  arithmetic,  with  Latin  at  eight, 
and  logic  in  hb  twelfth  year,  and  before  he  had  com- 
pleted his  fourteenth  year,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  he  had 
gone  over  the  whole  range  of  ancient  literaturo  and 
philosophy,  as  well  as  the  most  noted  of  modem  histo- 
rians, civil  and  ecclesiastical,  besides  having  himself 
composed  volumes  of  history.  Such  an  education,  Con- 
ducted by  a  person  of  his  father's  abilit}^  could  not  fail 
of  remarkable  results.  By  it  he  also  gained  lasting 
habita  of  application,  and  a  wonderful  power  of  sus- 
tained and  accurate  thinking;  and  by  the  constant  use 
of  his  pen  he  early  became  master  of  a  style  whose 
point  and  lucidity  are  unrivalled  among  logical  and 
metaphysical  writers.  But  with  these  advantages  there 
came  also  a  most  serious  drawback.  The  training  in- 
tentionally left  one  side  of  his  nature  untouched.  It 
ignored  aU  culture  of  the  imagination,  the  emotions,  or 
the  sympathies.  Of  the  tender  associations,  the  sweet 
charities  that  cluster  about  the  thought  of  home,  this 
young  philosopher  knew  nothing.  He  cannot  bring 
himself  to  say  that  he  loved  his  father,  and  of  his 
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mother  be  makes  no  mention  whatever.  Nor  was  the 
solitude  of  bis  early  life  broken  by  the  cheerful  inter- 
course of  scbooL  Indeed,  be  was  carefully  kept  apart 
from  all  bis  contemporaries  lest  he  should  be  corrupted 
by  their  prejudices  or  their  example,  insomuch  that  he 
was  not  himself  aware  that  his  own  education  and  ac- 
quirementa  were  not  those  of  any  other  boy  of  bis  age. 
As  this  education,  especially  with  respect  to  religion, 
has  an  important  bearing  on  the  life  and  woiic  of  this  so 
justly  celebrated  man,  we  quote  here  at  length  from  his 
A  utobiography  : 

"I  was  bronght  np  from  the  first  without  any  religions 
belief,  iu  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term.  My  fa- 
ther, educated  In  the  creed  of  Scotch  Presbyterianism, 
had  by  his  own  studies  and  reflections  been  early  led  U) 
reject  not  only  the  belief  in  revelation,  but  al»o  the  foun- 
dations of  what  is  commonly  called  Natural  Religion. . . . 
Findinz  no  halting-place  in  deism,  he  remained  lu  a  state 
i)f  perplexity  until,  doabtlesie  after  many  struggles,  he 
yielded  to  the  conviction  that  coneemina  the  origin  i^f 
things  nothing  whatever  eon  be  knoum.  This  is  the  only 
correct  statement  of  his  opinion,  for  dogmatic  atheism  he 
looked  upon  as  absurd;  as  most  of  those  whom  the  world 
has  considered  atheists  have  always  doue.  These  partic- 
nlars  are  impiirtaut,  because  they  show  that  my  father's 
r^ection  of  all  that  is  called  relfgions  belief  was  not,  as 
many  might  suppose,  primarily  a  matter  uf  logic  and  evi- 
dence: the  grounds  of  it  were  moral  still  more  than  in- 
tellectual. He  found  it  impossible  to  believe  that  a  world 
so  full  of  evil  was  the  work  of  an  Author  combining  in- 
finite power  with  perfect  wisdom  and  rip^hteonsness.  .  .  . 
His  aversion  to  religion,  in  the  sense  usually  attached  to 
the  term.  WHS  of  the  same  kind  with  that  of  Lucretius: 
he  regaraed  it  wiih  the  feelings  due  not  to  a  mere  mental 
delusion,  but  to  a  great  moraieviL  He  looked  upon  it  as 
the  greatest  enemy  of  morality :  first,  by  setting  np  ficti- 
tious excellences — belief  in  creeds,  cievotlonal  feelings, 
and  ceremonies,  not  connected  with  the  good  of  the  hu- 
man race — and  causing  them  Ui  be  accepted  as  substitutes 
for  genuine  virtues ;  bnt,  above  all,  by  radically  vitiating 
the  standard  of  morals,  making  it  consist  in  doing  the 
will  of  a  beius  on  whom  it  lavishes  all  the  phrases  of  ad- 
nlation,  bnt  whom  in  sober  truth  it  depicts  as  eminently 
hatef^L  I  have  a  hundred  times  heard  him  say  that  ail 
ages  and  nations  have  represented  their  gods  as  wicked 
in  a  constantly  increasing  progression :  that  mankind 
have  gone  on  adding  trait  after  trait  till  they  reached  the 
moBi  perfect  conception  of  wickedness  which  the  human 
mind  can  devise,  and  have  called  this  God,  and  prostrated 
themselves  before  it.  This  tis  plus  ftUra  of  wickedness  he 
considered  to  be  embodied  in  what  is  commonly  present- 
ed to  mankind  as  the  creed  of  Christianity.  Think  (he 
used  to  say)  of  a  being  who  would  make  a  hell — who 
would  create  the  human  race  with  the  infiillible  fore- 
knowledge, and  therefore  with  the  intention,  that  the 
great  miuority  of  them  were  to  be  consigned  to  horrible 
and  everlasting  torment  1*' 

It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  James  Mill  to  in- 
quire whether  what  was  presented  as  the  creed  of  Chri»- 
tianity  by  the  Kirk  and  its  divines  really  was  the  only 
lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  religion  of  the  Gospel  and 
the  idea  of  God.  But,  holding  this  entirely  negative 
belief,  essentially  and  directly,  as  was  well  said  by 
Browne  before  the  Christian  Evidence  Society,  because 
he  did  not  admit  the  freedom  of  the  will,  he  based  the 
education  of  his  son  upon  it.  Henoe  we  are  not  aston- 
ished when  a  little  after  the  passage  quoted  above  we 
lind  John  Stuart  Mill  writing: 

"It  would  have  been  wholly  Inconsistent  with  my  fii- 
ther's  ideas  of  dnty  to  allow  me  to  Acquire  Impressions 
contrary  to  his  convictions  and  feelings  respecting  relig- 
ion ;  and  he  Impressed  upon  me  fW>m  the  first  that  the 
manner  in  which  the  world  came  into  existence  was  a 
subject  on  which  nothing  was  known ;  that  the  question, 
'Who  made  me?*  cannot  be  answered,  because  we  have 
no  experience  or  authentic  information  f^om  which  to 
answer  it ;  and  that  any  answer  only  throws  the  difficulty 
A  step  fnrther  back,  since  the  question  immediately  pre- 
sents itself,  *  Who  made  God?"^ 

That  is  to  say,  because  he  could  not  solve  the  problem 
of  the  origin  of  evil,  he  took  refuge  in  a  cheeriess  nes- 
cience, and  denied  the  possibility  of  knowing  anything 
relative  to  the  origin  or  the  destiny  of  roanlrind,  denied 
the  authority  of  conscience,  and  substituted  the  princi- 
ple of  utility  for  any  intuitive  standard  of  right  and 
wrong.  In  his  own  life  this  dismal  philosophy  had  al- 
ready borne  its  bitter  fruit,  and  his  son  writes  that 

"He  deemed  very  few  pleasures  worth  the  price  paid 
for  them ;  be  thought  human  life  a  poor  thing  after  the 


freshness  of  youth  and  of  unsatisfied  cnrioeity  had  gone 
by.  IJe  would  sometimes  say  that  if  life  were  made  what 
It  might  be  by  good  government  and  good  education,  it 
woula  be  worth  having ;  bnt  he  never  spoke  with  any 
enthusiasm  even  of  that  poesibility.  He  need  to  say  he 
bad  never  known  a  happy  old  man,  except  those  who  were 
able  to  live  over  again  in  the  pleasures  of  the  young.** 

At  first  young  Mill  accepted  without  heaitadon  the 
leading  ideas  of  his  father,  and*of  the  circle  of  his  fa- 
ther's friends,  among  whom  were  chief  the  philoaopher 
Bentham  (q.  v.)  and  the  political  economist  Ricardo. 
They  had  many  projects  on  foot  for  the  improvement 
of  mankind,  and  the  youthful  and  inexperienced  Mill 
entered  into  their  plans  with  the  zeal  becoming  his  age 
and  wisdom ;  indeed,  he  believed  he  had  a  call  "  to  be  a 
reformer  of  mankind,"  and  felt  as  if  all  his  earthly  hap- 
piness hung  upon  this  design.  Uis  studies  were  di- 
rected to  this  end,  and  he  twgan  when  only  sixteen  to 
employ  his  pen  in  the  work.  The  enthusiasm  laMed 
unt|l  his  twentieth  year.  He  was  in  the  midst  of  eager 
discussion,  he  had  already  made  himself  a  reputadoo  in 
the  new  Westminster  Review,  and  was  hard  at  woik  apon 
his  edition  of  Judicial  Evidence,  when  he  stopped  to  ask 
himself  this  question,  **  Suppose  that  all  your  objects  in 
life  were  realized,  that  all  the  changes  iu  institutions 
and  opinions  which  you  are  looking  forward  to  ooold  be 
completely  effected  at  this  very  instant,  would  this  be  a 
great  Joy  and  happiness  to  you?"  He  got  the  inevita- 
ble answer,  "  No."  In  an  hour  the  light  faded  out  ef 
all  his  visions.  His  labor  had  lost  its  motive  and  its 
charm.  He  had  nothing,  he  thought,  to  live  for;  and 
he  sank  into  a  dull  and  dreary  melancholy.  He  had 
heretofore  made  happiness  the  end  of  existence,  and  the 
test  of  all  right  action ;  but  he  now  found  it  imposBtble, 
in  his  own  experience,  to  realize  that  end  or  apply  that 
test,  because  he  was  forced  to  confess  that  do  action, 
however  apparently  successful,  was  competent  to  bring 
him  happiness.  His  philosophy  of  life  had  broken 
down  under  him.  It  was  evidently  necessaiy  to  lecoo- 
struct  it ;  and  as  the  nx  months'  melanch<^y  wore  away 
he  elaborated  his  new  theory.  He  still  considered  hap- 
piness the  end  of  life,  but  **  thought  this  end  only  to  be 
attained  by  not  making  it  the  direct  end.  Ask  your- 
self whether  you  are  happy,  and  yon  cease  to  be  sow 
The  only  chance  is  to  treat,  not  happiness,  bat  some 
end  external  to  it,  as  the  purpose  of  life."  Theee  utilita- 
rian doctrines  became  the  life  of  his  theory  of  oionK 
and  the  principles  in  his  expansion  of  the  Benthamite 
formulas.  They  are,  it  must  be  confessed,  ^'the  least 
earthy  (orms  of  this  earthy  philosophy,"  and  yet  how 
ven'  far  from  the  Christian  doctrine  of  duty  and  of 
right  is  any  such  theory  of  morals  as  this !  Still,  had 
he  but  followed  the  free  and  uncontrollable  bent  of  his 
philosophical  growth  from  this  point  in  his  life,  or  had 
he  fallen  into  hands  other  than  those  which  subse- 
quently enchained  him,  we  think  that  he  might  have 
arrived  at  far  higher  and  more  sound  lesolta  in  moial 
and  metaphysical  science  than  he  ever  attained  ta  For 
it  may  be  here  remarked  that  one  of  the  distinctive  pe- 
culiarities of  Mill  was  what,  for  want  of  a  simpler  term, 
must  be  called  his  receptivity.  Seldom  has  so  powerful 
a  thinker  been  so  subject  to  the  unconsdoua  influence 
of  others;  but  in  him  sympathy  was  more  powerful 
than  individuality — he  had  more  of  the  f^ninine  prin- 
ciple that  receives  than  the  masculine  power  which  im- 
parts an  impression.  Hence  through  life,  whenever  his 
sympathies  and  affections  were  excited,  his  opinions  fol- 
lowed. 

In  1820  John  was  first  saffered  to  pass  beyond  the 
narrow  limit  of  his  father  a  study,  and  he  was  sent  for  a 
year  to  France,  where  he  studied  some  of  the  sciences 
and  the  higher  mathematics.  On  his  return  he  contin- 
ued his  phUoaophical  studies,  and  in  the  winter  of  1822- 
23  had  the  pleasure  of  starting  a  '*  Utilitarian  Sodeiy," 
where  he  enjoyed  discussions  upon  some  of  the  heaviert 
metaphysicid  topics  that  occupied  the  British  mind, 
and  he  himself  tells  us  that  he  always  dated  from  them 
his  own  "  real  inauguration  as  an  original  and  indepen- 
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dent  thinker."  He  also  obtained  Talaabie  instructions 
from  the  "  Co-operative  Society,"  compoaed  of  the  dia- 
dplea  of  Owen,  the  Comnmniat,  with  whom  Mill  and  a 
few  other  political  economists,  sworn  enemies  of  Com- 
muniam,  had  discossions  in  order  to  "  settle"  the  que»- 
tion  whether  the  Owenites  had  any  right  to  exist.  The 
result  was  the  formation  of  a  "Speculative  Society," 
compoeed  of  a  body  of  young  men  who  became  almost 
as  famous  as  Mill — Macaulay,  Thirlwall,  Wilberforce, 
and  the  Bulwers,  among  others^  were  of  that  circle.  In 
May,  1828,  his  father  procured  for  him  employment  in 
the  East  India  Company,  which  he  himself  was  serv- 
ing, and  John  was  thus  afforded  the  necessary  compe- 
tency for  the  continuation  of  his  literary  labors,  besides 
enjoying  that  training  in  accurate  and  per^icuous  writ- 
ing for  which  he  afterwards  became  noted.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  his  work  in  the  India  House  was  of 
great  value  to  him.  It  considerably  enlaiged  his  knowl- 
edge of  social  and  political  nibjects,  and  in  a  more  direct 
and  kumim  way  than  by  the  study  of  books.  He  was 
led  to  study  mind  in  the  concrete.  His  despatches  had 
to  pass  the  scrutiny  of  the  directors ;  then  they  were  to 
be  read  and  acted  on  by  men  living  on  the  other  side 
of  the  woild — both  of  which  facts  led  him  to  choose  not 
only  the  strongest  argument  but  the  strongest  way 
of  putting  them.  Mr.  W.  T.  Thornton,  his  colleague, 
thus  describes  the  vast  amount  of  his  work  in  that  re- 
lation: 

"In  1888  he  was  promoted  to  be  assistant  examiner, 
and  In  1856  he  snoceeded  to  the  post  of  chief  examiner, 
after  which  his  duty  consisted  rather  in  eupervisinff  what 
his  M»9istant8  had  written  than  in  writiDg  himself:  bat 
for  the  three-and-twenty  vears  preceding  he  had  had  Im- 
mediate charge  of  the  political  department,  and  had  writ- 
ten almost  everv  '  political'  despatch  of  any  importance 
that  conveyed  the  ustmctions  of  the  merchant  princes 
of  Leadenhall  Street  to  their  pro-consuls  in  Asia.  Of  the 
qualltv  of  the»e  documents  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  they 
were  John  Miirs ;  bat  In  respect  to  their  qnantity,  it  may 
be  worth  mentioning  that  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  them 
completely  fills  a  small  quarto  volume  of  between  800  and 
400  pages,  in  their  author's  handwriting,  which  now  lies 
before  me :  also  that  the  share  of  the  Court  of  Directors 
in  the  correspondmice  between  themselves  and  the  Indian 
government  need  to  average  annually  about  ten  hu^e 
'vellnm-bound  volumes,  foolscap  sise,  and  Ave  or  six 
Inches  thick,  and  that  of  these  volumes,  two  a  year,  for 
more  than  twenty  years  running,  wore  exclusively  of 
Mlirs  composition  :  this,  too,  at  times  when  he  was  en- 
gaged upon  such  voluntary  work  In  addition  as  his  Logic 
and  Poluieal  Economy'*  {Manorial^  p.  81). 

3fi]l  remained  with  the  East  India  Company  until 
its  extinction  in  1858.  In  1865  he  was  elected  to 
Parliament,  and  acted  with  the  advanced  liberals, 
but  lost  his  seat  in  1868.  In  1867  he  was  chosen  rec- 
tor of  St,  Andrew's  University,  Edinburgh,  In  1869 
his  wife,  whom  he  adored,  died,  and  in  order  to  be 
ever  near  her  grave  he  removed  to  Avignon,  France, 
and  there  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  died 
May  9,  1878. 

While  yet  a  youth  we  have  seen  Mill  a  writer  of  va- 
rious esaaya.  They  were  of  such  a  bold  and  thoughtful 
character  as  to  secure  him  even  then  a  prominent  place 
in  the  Edinburgh  and  WettminUer  RevietoSf  and  from 
iaS4  to  1840  he  waa  editor  in  chief  of  the  latter.  In 
1827  he  was  intrusted  with  the  editorship  of  Bentham'a 
Rationale  of  Judicial  Evidence,  fiut  his  great  produc- 
tion he  brought  out  when  he  was  thirty-eight  years 
old,  and  at  once  secured  by  the  Syetem  of  Logic,  Jiatio- 
cmofsee  and  IndttcUve  (Lond.  1848,  2  vo1b.'8vo;  repub- 
lished, N.  T.,  Harpers,  1864,  from  the  8th  ed.),  a  world- 
wide reputation.  It  is  a  perfect  exhibit  of  his  philosophy, 
notwithstanding  his  claim  that  he  seeks  simply  to  dis- 
cover and  expound  the  proper  method  of  investigating 
truth,  without  pledging  himself  to  any  system  of  specu- 
lative philosophy.  '*  There  are  so  many  points  of  a  spec- 
nlative  nature  touched  upon,  all  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Anaigsis,  that  he  must  necessarily  be  regarded  as  a 
paitiaan  of  the  modem  Lockian  school  of  metaphysics" 
(Morell,  p.  252).  Mill  has  developed  in  his  Logic  the 
deductive  principle  and  its  application  to  logic  as  a  sd- 


edce,  and  thus  had  lent  special  value  to  his  work.  The 
last  hundred  pages  are  taken  up  with  what  the  author 
calls  "  the  logic  of  the  moral  sciences."  Here,  as  he 
tells  us,  he  makes  **  an  attempt  to  contribute  towards 
the  solution  of  a  question  which  the  decay  of  old  opin- 
ions, an4  the  agitation  which  disturiis  European  society 
to  its  inmost  depths,  render  as  important  in  the  present 
day  to  the  practical  interests  of  human  life  as  it  must  at 
all  timea  be  to  the  completeness  of  our  speculative 
luMwledge,  viz.  whether  moral  and  social  phenomena 
are  reaUy  exceptions  to  the  general  certainty  and  uni- 
formity of  the  course  of  nature,  and  how  far  the  meth- 
ods by  which  so  many  of  the  laws  of  the  physical  world 
have  been  numbered  among  truths  irrevocably  acquired 
and  universally  assented  to  can  be  made  instrumental  to 
the  formation  of  a  similar  body  of  received  doctrine  in 
moral  and  political  science."  The  Logic,  together  with 
an  Examination  of  Sir  WilUam  HamiiUm's  Phiiosopky 
(1865),  and  his  editorial  corrections  and  comments  on 
his  father's  Analy$ia  of  the  Human  Mind,  constitute 
John  Stuart  Mill's  philosophical  works.  From  these  it 
is  apparent  that,  as  Dr.  Porter  says  (in  Ueberweg's  Uitt, 
ofPhUot.  ii,  427^29), 

"The  physiological  foundation  on  which  he  builds  is 
the  system  of  James  Mill,  modified  by  that  of  Dr.  Thnroas 
Brown.  He  carefully  inslnts,  however,  that  he  neither 
accepts  nor  inculcates  any  system  of  metaphysics.  Bat 
the  system  of  metaphysics  which  he  usuaiiy  applies  Is 
snbstantifllly  that  of  Uobbes,  Hume,  and  Comte.  He  does 
not  rigidly  adhere,  hoi<rever,  either  to  the  psychology  or 
to  the  philosophy  which  characterizes  or  controls  his  oon- 
clnslons.  He  differs  fTom  his  father  in  holding  the  act 
of  belief  to  be  something  more  than  an  inseparablo  as- 
sociation of  one  object  with  another  (compare  James 
Mill's  AnalyeiSf  8d  edition,  chap,  xi,  note) ;  that  caasa- 
tion  is  A  term  which  it  Is  indispensable  we  shonld  use  in 
our  analysts  of  the  conceptions  of  matter  and  mind ;  and 
that  certain  axioms  are  the  necessary  foundations  of 
mathematical  and  physical  sciences,  but  are  themselves 
the  prodncts  of  iuduction  (comp.  Logie^  passim).  After  a 
long  and  laborious  analysis,  he  reaches  the  conclusion 
that  matter  must  be  defined  as  'a  permanent  possibility 
of  sensation,'  and  that  *mind  is  resolved  into  a  series  of 
feelings,  wlih  a  backsrronnd  of  possibilities  of  feeling.' 
He  concedes  that  in  adhering  to  this  deflnitinn  '  we  are  re- 
duced to  the  alternative  of  believing  that  the  mind,  or  egOf 
ia  something  different  from  any  series  of  feelings  or  pos- 
sibilities of  them,  or  else  of  accepting  the  paradox  that 
something  which,  ex  hypothesi.  Is  unt  a  series  of  feelings 
can  be  aware  of  Itself  as  a  series.'  In  rei^pect  to  the  belief 
in  the  real  existence  of  the  external  world,  he  concedes 
that  it  cannot  be  proved  philosophically,  and  can  only  be 
Justified  by  the  consideration  that  *the  world  of  possible 
sensations,  succeeding  one  another  according  to  laws,  18 
as  much  In  other  beings  as  it  is  in  me ;  It  has  therefore 
an  existence  ontside  me ;  it  is  sn  external  world'  (comp. 
Exam,  of  Sir  W,  Hamilton's  PhUoeophy,  ch.  xl,  xii,  xill).''^ 

Mill's  posthumous  publications — Three  Essays  on  Re- 
ligion; Nature;  The  VtUHy  of  Religion  (Lond.  and 
N.  Y.  1874, 8vo) — teach  more  clearly,  however,  than  the 
preceding  works  that  he  believed  very  positively  in 
matter  and  very  hesitatingly  in  spirit;  veiy  strongly  in 
man  and  very  feebly  in  God ;  very  earnestly  in  human 
government  and  social  organization,  and  not  at  all  in 
divine  providence.  Indeed,  "the  perfectibility  of  man 
through  an  enlightened  self-interest — by  means  of  pop- 
ular government  and  universal  education,  especially  in 
the  elements  of  political  economy  and  the  Malthusian 
doctrines  of  population — was  the  chief  article  of  his 
philosophical  creed'^  (Dr.  Porter,  in  IntemaL  Rev,  N.  T. 
1874,  May-June,  pt.  vi).  For  further  particulars,  we 
refer  our  readers  to  Allibone,  2>to/.  of  Brit,  and  Amer, 
A  uthors,  ii,  1280 ;  see  also  Edinb,  Rev,  July,  1866,  art. 
iv;  Jan.  1874,  art.  iv;  Jan.  1875,  art.  i;  Brit,  Qu,  Rev, 
July,  1868,  art.  i;  Jan.  1874^  art.  ix;  New-EngUmder, 
Oct.  1874,  art  i;  Westminsier  Rev,  Jan.  1875,  art.  i; 
Christian  Qu,  April,  1874,  art  i;  Maason,  Recent  Brit, 
Philos,  (N.  Y.  1866, 12mo),  especially  p.  245-385;  Porw 
ter.  Human  Intellect  (see  Index) ;  John  Stuart  MiU,  his 
Life  and  Works  (1873),  twelve  sketches  by  J.  R.  Fox 
Bourne,  W.  T.  Thornton,  Herbert  Spencer,  and  others 
(reprinted  in  Popular  Science  Monthlg,  July,  1878,  art 
xii;  and  the  Autobiography  (Lond.  and  N.  Y.  1878, 
8vo).     (J.H.W.) 
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BCill,  William  Hodge,  an  eminent  English  di- 
vine, was  bom  at  Cambridge  in  1791.  He  was  educated 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  Was  ordained  deacon 
in  1817,  and  priest  in  1820.  Immediately  after  his  or- 
dination he  was  appointed  principal  of  Bishop's  College 
Calcutta,  which  position  he  held  till  1888,  when  he  was 
obliged  to  return  to  England  in  consequence  of  impaired 
health.  In  the  year  following  he  was  appointed  domes- 
tic and  examining  chaplain  to  archbishop  Howley,  and 
in  1840  was  elected  Christian  advocate  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge.  In  1843  he  was  presented  to  the 
living  of  Brasted,  Kent,  and  in  1848  was  chosen  regius 
professor  of  Hebrew  at  Cambridge,  and  canon  of  Ely. 
His  profound  learning  in  mathematics,  languages,  and 
(»ther  branches  of  intellectual  research,  gained  him  a 
deservedly  high  reputation  at  home  and  abroad.  His 
li^reat  work,  ChtHttn  Sctngiia,  or  ike  Sacred  Hittonf  of 
JesuSf  in  Sanskrit,  rendered  him  famous  as  a  thorough 
Oriental  philologist.  He  died  Dec.  26, 1858.  Dr.  Mill 
was  a  pr<>lific  author,  and  of  his  numerous  works  we 
mention  only  the  most  important:  Observations  on  the 
aUentpted  Application  of  Pantheistic  Principles  to  the 
Theorjf  and  Historic  Criticism  of  the  Go^l  (Camb. 
1840-44;  5  div.  8vo ;  2d  ed.  1855, 8vo)  i—Prelectio  theo- 
logica  (1848)  -.-^n  the  Temptation  of  Christ  (1844)  :— 
On  the  Nature  of  Christianity  (1848)  -.—Lectures  on  the 
Catechism,  ed.  by  the  Rev.  K  Webb  (1856).  See  Cooper, 
Biog.  Diet,  p.  866;  AlUbone,  Diet,  of  BriL  and  Amer, 
Authors/ill^l.    (R.S.R) 

Milledoler,  Philip,  D.D.,  a  noted  American  di- 
vine, was  bom  at  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  22, 1775.  His 
Itarents  were  Swiss  Germans,  who  emigrated  to  America 
from  the  canton  of  Berne  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.  Philip  was  converted  in  very  early  youth; 
was  educated  at  Columbia  College ;  and  at  nineteen  years 
of  age  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  became 
pastor  of  the  German  Reformed  Church  in  Nassau 
Street,  New  York,  succeeding  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gross,  his 
pastor  and  theological  professor.  He  preached  there  in 
both  German  and  English  from  1795  to  1800.  His  rep- 
utation for  unction  and  eloquence  drew  lafge  audiences ; 
he  became  generally  known,  and  in  1800  was  called  to 
the  Third  Presbyterian  Church  in  Philadelphia.  He 
accepted  the  offer,  and,  removing  to  the  city  o(  broth- 
erly love,  labored  there  for  five  years  with  great  success, 
Urge  additions  being  made  to  the  communion  of  the 
(/hurch.  In  1805  he  accepted  a  unanimous  call  as  first 
pastor  of  the  Rutgers  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  New 
York,  and  remained  there  until  1818,  when  he  trans- 
furred  his  relation  to  the  Reformed  Church,  and  became 
one  of  the  pastors  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of  that  city. 
In  1825  he  was  elected  professor  of  didactic  and  polemic 
theology  by  the  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church, 
to  succeed  the  venerable  Dr.  John  H.  Livingston.  At 
the  same  time  he  was  appointed  president  of  Rutgers 
College,  and  professor  of  moral  philosophy.  These  of- 
fices he  accepted  and  held  until  1841,  when  he  resigned, 
and  retired  to  private  life  at  New  Bmnswick.  He  died, 
full  of  years,  labors,  and  honors,  Sept.  22, 1862.  His  wife 
died  the  next  day,  and  both  were  buried  in  the  same 
grave,  with  a  common  funeral  service.  Dr.  MiUedoler's 
professional  career  was  marked  by  diligent  and  faith- 
ful services,  by  great  dignity  of  character  and  kind  de- 
meanor towards  his  students,  and  by  a  saintly  piety 
which  shone  through  all  his  life.  His  gentleness  of  heart 
{lerhaps  diminished  his  ability  as  a  disciplinarian,  and 
unfitted  him  to  cope  successftdly  with  the  diflSculties  of 
his  double  office.  His  fortB  was  in  the  pulpit.  His 
whole  ministry  in  New  York  was  remarkable  for  the 
constant  divine  blessing  that  followed  his  labors.  In 
prayer  he  seemed  almost  like  a  man  inspired.  His 
use  of  scriptural  language  at  the  throne  of  grace  was 
most  wonderful,  and  it  was  woven  together  with  a  skill 
and  power  that  were  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  his  suppliant  souL 
This  fervor  and  unction  in  prayer  characterized  him  till 
the  very  close  of  life.     His  preaching  partook  of  much 


of  the  same  elevated  and  tender  spirit  His  sermons 
were  dear,  earnest,  solemn,  and  impressive.  Hia  sen- 
tences were  short,  often  highly  rhetorical  in  Bduetiue, 
and  always  pregnant  with  Gospel  truth.  As  a  pastor, 
and  in  the  sick-room,  he  was  not  surpassed.  Bat  in 
nothing  did  he  so  soar  heavenward,  and  seem  so  full  of 
divine  power,  as  in  public  prayer.  A  number  of  power- 
ful revivals  of  religion  occurred  under  bis  ministry.  Dr. 
Milledoler  declined  several  pressing  offers  of  high  posi- 
tions in  the  Church.  In  1828,  with  Dr.  Gardner  Spring, 
he  visited,  as  commissioner  of  the  General  Assembly, 
the  missions  among  the  Tuscarora,  Seneca,  and  Catta- 
raugus Indians.  In  the  great  benevolent  movements 
of  his'  time  he  was  an  earnest  actor.  He  was  moderator 
of  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly  in  1808,  and  pres- 
ident of  the  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
1828,  and  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  convention 
that  formed  the  American  Bible  Society  in  1816.  He 
helped  to  organize  and  was  the  first  president  of  the 
Society  for  Evangelizing  the  Jews,  and  an  active  orig- 
inal member  and  corresponding  secretary  of  the  United 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  formed  in  1817.  He  pub- 
lished a  number  of  sermons,  public  addresses,  and  other 
pamphlets.  In  his  old  age  Dr.  Milledoler  was  most 
venerable  in  appearance,  elegant  in  manners,  and  saint- 
like in  spirit.  His  snow-white  hair,  and  almost  ruddy 
complexion,  and  scrupulous  neatness  in  dress,  his  unfail- 
ing courtesy  and  radiant  goodness,  stamped  him  not 
merely  as  a  Christian  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  bat 
as  one  who  lived  for  two  worlds,  blessing  this  one  and 
waiting  for  the  glory  of  the  next.  See  Sprague,  A  tmals 
of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  voL  ix ;  Corwin*s  Manual  oftkeBef. 
Church,  s.  v. ;  Personal  Becollections,    (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

MillenarianB  (or  ChlUaBtB),  a  name  given  to 
those  who  believe  that  the  saints  will  reign  on  earth 
with  Christ  a  thousand  years.    See  Millkkkiuh. 

Millenary  Petition  is  the  name  of  the  paper 
which  was  presented  to  king  James  YI  of  Scotland 
(James  I  of  England),  as  he  passed  through  England  on 
his  way  to  London,  by  the  Puritans.  It  contained  a 
petition  signed  by  neariy  a  thousand  miniaters,  and 
hence  the  name  MiUenarian,  It  prayed  for  such  changes 
or  alterations  in  ceremonial  sa  the  Puritans  had  gener- 
ally contended  for.  An  answer  to  it  was  published  by 
the  University  of  Oxford,  and  the  di\ines  of  Cambridge 
thanked  their  Oxonian  brethren,  llie  conference  at 
Hampton  Court,  however,  was  the  result  of  the  fa- 
mous petition.  See  Fisher,  Hisi.  of  the  Bfformatum,  p. 
484;  Neale,  Hist,  of  the  Puritans  (Harper's  edition),  i. 
228 ;  Fuller,  Church  Bistorp,  book  x,  p.  21.    See  Puri- 

TAM8. 

MiUenninm.  This  term  ragnifies  a  period  of  a 
thousand  years,  and  in  its  religious  use  is  applied  to 
the  prophetic  ten.  mentioned  in  Rev.  xx,  1-7.  The  Mil- 
lenarians  or  Chiliasts,  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  are 
characterized  by  their  tenet  respecting  the  second  ad- 
vent of  Jesus,  which  they  believe  will  be  aocompwiied 
by  the  resurrection  of  the  martyrs  and  saints,  who  will 
reign  with  him  on  earth,  in  a  state  of  blessedness  and 
rest,  for  a  thousand  years,  when  the  resurrection  of  the 
wicked  will  occnr,  together  with  the  final  judgment  and 
its  eternal  awards.  They  have  differed  somewhat  among 
themselves  concerning  the  character  of  this  miUennial 
kingdom,  some  viewing  it  as  more  and  some  as  leas  spir- 
itual in  its  nature,  employments,  and  joys.  They  hnvt 
also  differed  in  other  minor  particulars ;  but  in  the  main 
opinion  relative  to  the  advent,  the  first  resonectioii,  and 
the  temporal  reign  of  Christ,  the  various  classes  of  Mil- 
lenarians  are  agreed.  This  doctrine  is  generally  attrib- 
uted to  a  Jewish  origin.  Josephus  (Ant,  xviii^  i,  3) 
says  of  the  Pharisees  that  they  hold  to  the  confinement 
of  the  souls  of  the  wicked  in  an  everlasting  prison,  but 
that  the  righteous  **have  power  to  revive  and  live 
again."  In  a  second  passage  (  War,  ii,  8, 14)  he  dcecribca 
the  Pharisaic  doctrine  in  a  similar  manner,  for  it  is  not 
probable  that^  in  this  last  place,  he  intends  to  ascribe  to 
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the  PharisMs  a  doctrine  of  tmumig^atioii.  In  the  Book 
uf  Daniel  (xu,2)  it  is  declared  that  both  the  righteous 
and  wicked  will  be  raised  from  the  grave,  although  it  is 
not  certain  whether  the  sacred  writer  at  the  moment 
has  in  mind  the  whole  human  race  or  only  IsraeL  The 
New  Testament  teaches  us  that  both  the  righteous  and 
the  wicked  will  be  raised  from  the  dead  (John  v,  28, 29 ; 
Acta  xzir,  15;  Rev.  xx,  11-15).  The  passages  on  this 
topic  in  the  writings  of  Paul  pertain  chiefly  to  the  con- 
sequences of  redemption,  and  hence  relate  to  the  resur- 
rection of  bdievera.  The  idea  of  a  resurrection  of  the 
saints,  and  of  their  participation  in  a  temporal,  millen- 
nial reign  of  Christ,  was  early  adopted,  especially  by 
Jewish  Christiana.  In  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  (cir. 
100)  we  find  the  rest  of  the  seventh  day  (Gen.  ii,  2,  8) 
symbolically  interpreted,  with  the  aid  of  Psa.  xc,  4,  and 
made  to  prefigure  a  rest  of  Christ  and  his  saints,  to  con- 
tinue for  a  thousand  years  (ch.  xv).  The  millennial 
tbeorv  was  embraced  in  a  sensuous  form  by  Cerinthus 
(Eusebins,  HitL  EccL  iii,  28;  vii,  25).  It  is  found  in 
apocryphal  books  by  Jews  and  Jewish  Christians  in  the 
first  age  of  the  Gospel — ^in  the  Book  of  Enoch,  in  the 
Testament  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  and  in  the  Sibyl- 
line Books.  It  penetrated  into  the  Gentile  branch  of 
the  Church,  and  spread  extensively.  Papias,  who  is 
suppkned  to  have  been  a  contemporary  of  John  the 
Apostle,  is  mentioned  by  Irensus  and  Eusebius  as  an 
adherent  of  this  doctrine.  The  colossal  grapes  which 
PafMas  supposed  that  the  millennial  days  would  provide 
Koggest  the  idea  which  he  entertained  of  this  happy 
period.  It  is  true  that  the  Chiliastic  doctrine  wears  a 
Judaic  stamp,  and  arose,  in  some  degree,  from  Judaic 
infloences;  but,  as  Domer  has  observed,  there  is  one 
marked  distinction  between  the  millenarian  views  of 
Christians  and  all  Jewish  theories  of  the  Mesnanic 
kingdom.  Christian  millenarians  unanimously  consid- 
ered the  earthly  kingdom  as  limited  in  its  duration,  and 
aa  introductory  to  a  spiritual  and  eternal  state  of  being. 
The  triumph  of  the  Gospel  through  the  agency  of  a 
present  Redeemer  was  to  be  attended  with  the  renova- 
tion of  the  earth,  and  to  be  succeeded  by  the  everlasting, 
heavenly  blessedness  of  the  righteous,  the  proper  sequel 
of  the  hut  judgment.  Tracing  down  the  history  of  the 
doctrine,  we  find  that  Justin  Martyr  (cir.  150)  received 
iu  In  the  dialogue  with  Trypho  (c  80),  he  says  that 
he  himaelf  and  **many  others'*  hold  that  Jerusalem  will 
be  built  again  as  a  residence  for  Christ,  with  the  patri- 
archs and  saints.  He  says  that  there  are  "  many  of  a 
pure  and  devout  Christian  mind  who  are  not  of  the  same 
opinion ;"  but  he  adds,  ^  I,  and  all  other  Christians  whose 
belief  is  in  every  respect  correct,  know  that  there  will 
be  both  a  resurrection  of  the  flesh  and  a  thousand  years 
in  Jerusalem,  which  will  then  be  rebuilt,  adorned,  and 
enlarged,  as  the  prophets  Ezekiel,  Isaiah,  and  others  de- 
clare.** Justin  quotes  in  support  of  his  opinion  Isa.  Ixv, 
17  aq.;  Gen.  ii,  2,  in  connection  with  Psa.  xc,  8;  Rev. 
XX,  4-6,  and  other  passages.  IrenjBus  is  likewise  a  mil- 
lenarian. He  speaks  {Adv.  Har,  V,  xxxiii,  2)  of  "  the 
times  of  the  kingdom,"  when  the  '*  righteous  shall  bear 
rule  upon  their  rising  from  the  dead ;  when  also  the  cre- 
ation, having  been  renovated  and  set  free,  shall  fructify 
with  an  abundance  of  all  kinds  of  food,  from  the  dew  of 
heaven  and  from  the  fertility  of  the  earth.**  Here  fol- 
lows the  citation  from  Papias  in  regard  to  the  colossal 
fmit  of  the  vine.  TertulHan  advocated  the  same  doc- 
trine. Notwithstanding  the  extensive  spreading  of  the 
millenarian  tenet,  it  would  be  a  rash  inference  to  assume 
that  it  was  universal,  or  accepted  as  the  creed  of  the 
CJbarch.  On  this  point  Neander  has  good  observations 
{Ck,  Hid^  Torrey's  transl,  i,  651).  The  first  decided 
opponent  of  whom  we  have  a  knowledge  was  Cains,  the 
Koman  presbyter,  about  the  year  200.  The  crass  form 
in  which  Chiliaam  entered  into  the  heresy  of  Montanism 
contribated  materially  to  the  strengthening  of  the  an- 
tagonism to  millenarian  views.  The  Alexandrian  school 
tipposed  them  with  energy,  particularly  Origen,  with 
whoa?  peculiar  opinions  it  was  inconsistent.    Nepos,  an 


Egyptian  6ishop,  about  the  middle  of  the  8d  century, 
wrote,  in  defence  of  the  doctruie,  a  work  entitled  A 
Conjutaiion  of  the  AUegaritfs,  by  which  name  were  des- 
ignated such  as  explained  allegoricaUy  the  passages  on 
which  the  opinion  of  a  millennium  rested.  This  work, 
which  acqnired  much  reputation,  was  refuted  with  equal 
zeal  and  candor  by  Dionysius  of  Alexandria.  It  was 
still  common,  however,  in  the  time  of  Jerome,  who  him- 
self was  one  of  its  opponents.  But  gradually  the  tenet 
which  had  so  widely  pre^'ailed  became  obnoxious  and 
proscribed.  One  great  reason  of  this  remarkable  change 
of  sentiment  is  to  be  found  in  the  altered  condition  and 
prospects  of  the  Church.  Christians  at  first  yearned  for 
the  reappearance  of  the  Lord.  Moreover,  it  was  im- 
possible for  them  to  raise  their  faith  and  hopes  so  high 
as  to  expect  the  conquest  of  the  Roman  empire  by  the 
moral  power  of  the  cross,  independently  of  the  personal 
and  supernatural  interposition  of  Christ.  But  as  the 
Grospel  made  progress,  the  possibility  and  probability  of 
a  peaceful  victory  of  the  Christian  cause  over  all  its  ad- 
versaries, by  the  might  of  truth  and  of  the  Spirit,  gained 
a  lodgment  in  the  convictions  of  good  men.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  Origen  (b.  180,  d.  254)  is  the  first  of  the  an- 
cient ecclesiastical  writers  to  affirm  the  practicableness 
of  such  a  triumph  of  the  Gospel  through  its  own  inher- 
ent eflUcacy.  The  Juduc  and  Judaizing  associations  of 
the  millenarian  opinion  were  not  without  a  strong  uiflu- 
ence  in  rendering  it  suspected  and  unpopular.  Augus- 
tine's treatment  of  the  subject  marks  an  epoch.  He 
says  (De  CivUaU  Dei,  xx,  7)  that  he  had  once  held  to 
a  milleiuirian  Sabbath ;  nor  does  he  consider  the  doc- 
trine objectionable,  provided  the  joys  of  the  righteous 
are  figured  as  spiritual  But,  proceeding  to  discuss  the 
subject,  he  advocates  the  propoeitinn  that  the  earthly 
kingdom  of  Christ  is  the  Church,  which  was  even  then 
in  the  millennial  sera,  and  on  the  road  to  a  glorious  as- 
cendency over  all  its  enemies.  It  would  seem  that  this 
modified  interpretation  of  prophecy,  sustained  as  it  was 
by  the  authority  of  the  principal  Latin  father,  gave 
color  to  the  medieval  speculations  on  this  subject.  As 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1000  approached,  it  was  a  natural 
corollary  that  the  judgment  and  the  end  of  the  world 
would  then  occur.  Hence  there  was  a  widespread  ex- 
citement throughout  Western  Europe,  fW)m  the^  appre- 
hension that  the  *'  dies  ine**  was  at  hand.  There  were 
not  wanting  in  the  Middle  Ages  ^  apocalyptic  parties" 
— enthunasts,  whether  individuals  or  in  bands— who 
looked  for  the  miraculous  advent  of  Jesus  as  the  indis- 
pensable means  of  purifying  and  extending  the  Church. 

At  the  Reformation,  the  traditional  method  of  inter- 
preting the  Book  of  Revelation  was  abandoned.  The 
papacy  was  extensively  regarded  as  Antichrist,  and  Lu- 
ther and  other  leading  Reformers  frequently  supposed 
themselves  authorized  by  the  signs  of  the  times  to  ex- 
pect the  speedy  coming  of  the  Lord.  A  fanatical  form 
of  miUenarianism  was  espoused  by  the  Anabaptists  of 
Germany,  who  took  possession  of  the  city  of  MUnster, 
and  set  up  the  reign  of  the  saints. 

The  millenarian  doctrine,  in  its  essential  characteris- 
tics, has  had  adherents  among  some  of  the  sober-minded 
theologians  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  later  times.  Of 
these,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  is  John  Albert 
Bengel,  the  author  of  the  Gnomon,  who  defended  his 
opinion  in  his  commentary  on  the  Apocalypse,  published 
in  1740.  He  was  followed  by  other  divines  of  repute; 
and  the  doctrine  has  not  been  without  prominent  sup- 
porters among  the  Lutherans  down  to  the  present  time. 
One  of  the  latest  of  their  number  who  has  discussed  this 
question  is  the  Rev.  A.  Koch  (/>a<  tau$endjahrige  Reich, 
Basle,  1872).  This  writer  endeavors,  in  particular,  to 
refute  the  arguments  adduced  against  the  doctrine  of  a 
millennium  by  the  German  c(^mmentators  Hengsten- 
berg,  Keil,  and  Kliefoth. 

In  all  the  other  various  orthodox  Protestant  bodies 
there  are  many  who  believe  in  the  personal  advent  of 
Christ  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  millennial  king- 
dom.   Now,  as  in  former  ages,  the  literal  restoration  of 
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the  Jews  to  Palegtine,  and  their  conversion  to  Christi- 
anity, is  frequently  a  part  of  this  creed.  The  coming 
of  Christ  in  visible  glory  is  to  be  signalized,  it  is  held, 
by  this  among  other  wonderful  events.  The  Chiliastic 
tenet  forms  one  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  the 
**  Catholic  Apostolic  Church,"  or  the  religious  denomi- 
nation commonly  known  as  Irvingites.  (See  the  art. 
Catholic  Apostoug  Church,  and  Irviko,  Edward, 
in  this  CyclopiBdia.)  Christ  is  to  come  and  gather  his 
elect  together;  the  Jews  are  to  be  brought  back  to  their 
ancient  land ;  the  Gospel  is  to  be  extended  by  their  in- 
strumentality, and  by  the  new  agencies  connected  with 
the  personal  presence  of  the  Lord,  over  the  earth.  Then 
is  to  follow  the  judgment  and  the  end  of  the  world. 
Such  are  the  main  points  of  the  millenarian  view,  as 
cherished  by  the  followers  of  Mr.  Irving. 

In  the  course  of  the  history  of  the  Church  many  secta 
have  arisen  by  whom  the  speedy  coming  of  Christ  to 
set  up  a  visible  empire  has  been  proclaimed.  One  of 
these  is  the  class  designated  as  "  Millerites"  (q.  v.),  the 
disciples  of  WiUiam  Miller  (q.  v.).  He  was  bom  in 
Htts6eld,  Mass.,  in  1781,  and  died  in  1849.  With  slen- 
der resources  of  learning,  he  began,  about  the  year  1883, 
to  preach  on  the  subject  of  the  second  advent,  which  he 
declared,  on  the  ground  of  his  interpretation  of  the 
prophecies,  to  be  near  at  hand.  The  MiUerites  at  length 
went  so  far  as  to  fix  a  certain  day  in  the  year  1848  when 
the  Lord  was  to  appear  in  the  clouds  of  heaven.  Some 
gave  up  their  ordinary  occupations,  and  prepared  robes 
in  which  to  ascend  and  meet  Christ  Subsequently  the 
members  of  this  sect — if  sect  it  is  to  be  called — ceased  to 
define  the  precise  time  of  the  miraculous  advent,  but 
continued  to  wait  for  it  as  near.  See  Advemtists.  The 
MUlerites,  in  common  with  many  other  Chiliasts,  have 
supposed  themselves  to  be  furnished  by  the  prophecies 
with  the  means  of  calculating  with  mathematical  accu- 
racy the  time  of  the  Saviour's  glorious  advent. 

When  we  leave  the  history  of  the  doctrine,  and  look 
at  the  exegetical  arguments  of  the  several  parties,  it 
becomes  plain  that  they  are  guided  by  diverse  principles 
of  interpretation.  With  respect  to  certain  passages, 
millenarians  adopt  a  second  sense,  or  a  figurative,  trop- 
ical interpretation.  This  is  the  character  of  their  view 
of  the  jsabbatical  rest,  as  predicted  in  Gen.  ii,  2, 3,  and 
Psa.  xc,  4.  On  the  contrary,  to  the  passages  in  Isaiah 
and  other  prophets  which  describe  Jerusalem  as  the 
centre  and  resort  of  worshippers  of  all  nations,  promise 
Canaan  as  an  everlasting  possession  to  the  Jews,  and 
depict  their  splendid  restoration  to  power  and  plenty, 
they  give  a  literal  interpretation.  The  same  course  is 
pursued  by  them  with  regard  to  Rev.  xx,  and  with  re- 
gard to  all  that  is  said  of  the  first  and  the  second  resur- 
rection. They  attach  often  a  literal  sense  to  the  decla- 
ration of  Jesus  (Matu  xxvi,  29 ;  Mark  xiv,  25)  in  which 
he  speaks  of  drinking  new  wine  in  his  Father's  kingdbm. 
They  consider  their  general  view  to  be  favored  by  Luke 
xiv,  14  ("the  resurrection  of  the  just");  Luke  xx,  85 
("  they  which  shall  be  accounted  worthy  to  obtain  that 
world  and  the  resurrection  of  the  dead*^) ;  by  John  vi, 
89, 44  (which  speaks  of  the  resurrection  of  believers, 
without  any  mention  of  others).  The  promise  of  Christ 
that  the  disciples  at  "  the  regeneration" — or  the  resti- 
tution of  all  things,  and  the  deliverance  of  all  things 
from  corruption — shall  sit  on  thrones,  judging  the  tribes 
of  Israel  (Matt  xix,  28),  is  confidentiy  referred  to  as 
proving  the  millenarian  hypothesis.  So  the  statements 
of  John  and  Paul  with  respect  to  Antichrist,  and  the 
sins  and  perils  to  immediately  precede  the  advent — cor- 
roborated, as  they  suppose,  by  the  Saviour's  own  pre- 
dictions in  Matt  xxiv  and  xxv,  and  the  parallel  pas* 
sages — are  brought  forward  in  defence  of  their  position. 

The  opponents  of  the  millenarians  rely  principally 
upon  the  passages  in  which  the  resurrection  of  the  good 
and  evil  is  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  simultaneous,  or  with- 
out any  considerable  interval  of  time  interposed.  They 
appeal  also  to  the  passages  in  the  Gospels  and  Epistles 
in  which  the  g«ieral  judgment  is  connected  immedi- 


ately with  the  second  advent  Their  conception  of  the 
prospects  and  destiny  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  axe  de- 
rived from  passages  like  the  paraUes  of  the  leaven,  of 
the  mustard-seed,  and  of  the  husbandman.  That  it  was 
expedient  for  Christ  to  go  away  from  his  disciples  in 
order  that  his  visible  presence  might  give  war  to  his 
invisible  presence  and  influence  everywhere,  and  to  the 
dispensation  of  the  Spirit,  is  considered  an  argument 
against  the  general  philosophy  on  which  the  millena- 
rian tenet  rests.  It  is  thought  to  be  more  consonant 
with  the  genius  of  Christianity,  as  contrasted  with  the 
Jewish  economy,  to  look  for  a  triumph  of  the  Goqtd  in 
the  earth  by  moral  forces  and  by  the  agency  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  within  the  souls  of  men,  than  to  expect  the  stu- 
pendous miracle  of  Christ's  reappearance  as  a  Ruler  on 
this  globe,  for  the  spiritual  subjugation  of  unbelieven 
and  enemies.  Hence  those  who  reject  Chiliasm  give  a 
figurative  rendering  to  the  prophetic  passages  in  the 
Apocalypse  which  are  the  most  plausible  argument  for 
that  theory.  The  tendency  of  the  millenarian  theory 
to  chill  the  hopes,  and  thus  repress  the  missionary  activ- 
ity of  Christians,  by  exhibiting  the  world  as  in  a  process 
of  deterioration,  and  by  representing  the  efforts  of  Chris- 
tians to  convert  mankind  as  fruitless,  until  the  coming 
of  Christ,  constitutes  not  the  least  serious  objection  to 
such  opinions. 

There  is  in  England  at  the  present  time  an  energetic 
propaganda  of  millenarian  notions,  called  the  **  Prophecy 
Investigation  Society,"  which  consUis  of  fifty  members, 
some  of  them  prominent  Churchmen,  and  which  has 
published  a  series  of  volumes  on  prophetic  subjects,  add- 
ing largely  to  apocalyptic  literature.  There  are  also 
numerous  journals  published  in  England  to  support  these 
views.  The  most  important  is  the  Q^arterfy  Journal 
of  Propheciff  edited  by  Dr.  Bonar,  of  the  Free  Chnreh 
of  Scotland,  which  has  been  established  fourteen  years, 
and  has  a  large  circulation.  The  Rainbow  is  a  monthly 
periodical;  the  Christian  Observer,  the  monthly  jonxnal 
of  the  evangelicals,  often  displays  millenarian  tenden- 
cies. There  are,  besides,  numerous  weeklies  of  small 
circulation,  the  chief  being  the  RevivaUef,  originally  es- 
tablished to  promote  revivals  in  personal  religion,  bat 
now  devoted  to  the  spread  of  millenarian  views.  Nor 
is  the  interest  in  this  subject  confined  to  Dissenten  in 
England  or  Scotiand;  a  certain  class  of  minds  in  the 
EsUblished  Church  seem  to  be  just  as  strongly  contam- 
inated. For  many  successive  years,  during  Lent,  counee 
of  lectures  have  been  delivered  in  St  Geofge^s  Church, 
Bloomsbury,  on  the  subject  of  the  seocmd  advent,  by 
clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  course  for 
the  year  1849  was  printed,  under  the  title  of  The  Priest 
upon  his  Throne,  being  lectures  by  twelve  clergymen  of 
the  Church  of  England,  with  a  Preface  by  the  Ker.  James 
Haldane  Stewart,  M.A.,  rector  of  Limpsfield  (Lond.  1849). 
This  is,  next  to  Dr.  Brown's  Second  Commg  of  our 
Lord,  the  ablest  book  against  the  millenarian  doctrine. 
One  of  the  latest  productions  in  English  is  The  End  of 
ail  Things,  or  the  Coming  of  Christ,  by  an  anonymous 
author,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England.  It  is 
an  argument  against  millenarianism,  and  is  interestinii^ 
for  its  sketeh  of  the  rise  of  the  doctrine  with  the  well- 
meaning  but  weak-minded  Papias,  and  its  progrcts 
through  all  the  secte  and  shades  of  belief,  until  ''more 
than  half  of  the  evangelical  deigy  of  the  Church  of 
England  are  at  this  moment  millenarian^** 

Among  the  most  important  writing  on  the  millen- 
nium are  Corrodi,  KriL  Gesch.  d  ChiUasmus  (Frankfort, 
1871) ;  Dorner,  Gesch,  d  Person  ChrisH,  voL  i ;  Herzog. 
Beai-JEncgkkp,  art  Chiliasmus.  See  iJeo  the  ex^^- 
cal  criticism  in  Rothe's  DogmaJtUe^  pt  ii,  sec  IL  Host 
of  the  recent  treatises  on  doctrinal  theology — iixt  exam- 
ple, that  of  Gass,  Dogmengesdiu^e,  ii,  477  sq. ;  and  the 
able  work  by  Dr.  Hodge— contain  discussions  of  this 
subject  Among  the  special  writers  on  the  suliject  may 
be  consulted,  on  the  millenarian  side,  Mede,  Ahbadie, 
Beverley,  Burnet-,  Hartley,  Price,  Frere,  Irving,  BiricBw 
Bickersteth,  Brooks,  the  duke  of  Manchester,  Bq^, 
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BmKb,  Greswell,  Gilfilfam,  Bonar,  Elliot,  Homos  Bar- 
cbell.  Wood,  Tyao,  Molynenx,  etc. ;  and  on  the  other 
side,  biahop  Hall,  R.  Baxter,  Gipps,  Dr.  David  BroMm, 
Waldegrare,  Fairbaim,  Urwick,  Bush,  and  many  others. 
Floerke  (evangelical  pastor  iu  Lubs),  Dk  Lthre  vom 
tcauendjSkngeH  Reicke,  EiHtheologischerVer9uck,{Mai'- 
burgj  1859, 8vo) ;  Volck,  Der  Chiliatmus  seiner  neuesten 
BekSmpfvBng  gegenSber,  tine  kittoriach-ex^eluche  Siudie 
(Dorpat,  1869,  8vo);  Carson,  The  Penonal  Reign  of 
Christ  during  the  Millennium  proved  to  he  impotnble 
(1873, 12nio);  Second  Adtfeniitm  in  the  Light  ofJewiah 
History,  by  the  Rev.  T.  M.  Hopkins,  edited  by  Joseph 
B.  Boyd,  D.D.  (N.  Y.  1873, 12mo).  The  foUowing  peri- 
odicals  may  be  consulted  to  advantage :  Church  qfEng- 
land  Rev,  1854,  Oct  p.  448;  Lond.  Rep,  No.  x,  art  iz; 
J/WA.  Qu,  Rev.  1845,  Jan.  art  v  and  vii ;  1850,  July,  p. 
485;  1861,  April,  p.  325;  1868,  Oct  p.  615;  Kitto,Jo«r- 
taal  of  Sacred  Literature,  1854,  July,  p.  505;  Oct  p.  19 
•q. ;  1856,  Jan.  p.  467 ;  Amer,  Pretb,  Rev,  1861,  April,  p. 
408;  1864,  AprU,  p.  177  sq.;  July,  p.  411 ;  1865,  April, 
p.  195;  PrinoeL  Rev.  1867,  Jan.  p.  160 :  EvcmgeL  Qa.  Rev. 
1861,  Jan.  art  ii;  1868,July,p.B37;  Theological  Medium 
(GomberUnd  Presb.  Church),  1873,  April,  art  ix;  RH^ 
Uotkeea  Sacra,  1873,  Jan.  art  iv ;  Qu.  Rev.  Evang.  Luih. 
Church,  1873,  Jan.  art  iL     (G.  P.  F.) 

iniler,  Armistead,  a  Presbyterian  missionary 
of  African  parentage,  was  bom  in  North  Carolina  about 
1^0  as  a  slave,  but  was  liberated  and  went  to  Africa 
when  a  boy;  was  educated  in  the  Alexander  High 
School,  Liberia,  and  afterwards  returned  to  America, 
and  received  a  theological  training  in  the  Ashmun  In- 
sCitnte,  Oxford,  Pa.  In  1859  he  was  licensed  and  or- 
dained by  New  Castle  Presb^^ery,  and  soon  afterwards 
went  to  Africa,  and  became  pastor  of  Mount  Coffee 
Church,  Liberia,  where  he  died,  Jan.  15, 1865.^WilBon, 
PkY«&  ffisL  A  Imanae,  1866,  p.  181.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Miller,  Charles  W.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Wayne  County, 
Ind^  in  1820.  He  entered  the  ministry  in  1840,  and 
continued  faithful  in  the  prosecution  and  studies  of  the 
work.  When  failing  health  obliged  him  to  seek  the 
climate  of  the  Rocky  Bfountains,  he  went  to  Colorado 
as  a  laborer  for  the  Church  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
and  acceptedly  applied  himself  to  his  task.  He  died  in 
Colorado  City,  Colorado,  April  8, 1872,  universally  de- 
fdored,  and  long  to  be  remembered  for  his  great  activ- 
ity. Three  thousand  persons  are  said  to  have  been 
converted  under  his  preaching.  See  F.  H.  Sutherland, 
in  the  Central  Christian  Advocate  (M.  £.  Ch.,  South), 
May  1, 1872. 

Iftiller,  David,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bom  at  New  Hartford,  Conn.,  Nov. 
24, 1792.  He  entered  the  ministry  in  1816  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  Conference.  For  several  years  he 
was  chaplain  at  the  State  Prison  at  Wethersfield.  In 
1855  he  was  appointed  presiding  elder  of  the  Hartford 
I>istrict  He  died  at  Bristol,  Conn.,  Dec  26,  1855. 
David  Miller  was  a  man  of  good  judgment  and  a  prac- 
tical mind,  which  aided  him  in  his  own  affairs  and  also 
ill  giving  counsel  to  others.  As  a  preacher,  he  was 
plain  and  earnest,  relying  upon  the  truth  which  he  en- 
deavored always  to  proclaim  in  the  spirit  of  one  deter- 
mined not  to  know  anything  among  men  save  Jesus 
Christ  and  him  cmcified. 

Miller,  George,  D.D.,  an  Irish  divine,  disdn- 
fi^ished  for  his  eminence  in  theology,  history,  and  liter- 
atare,  was  bora  at  Dublin  Oct  22, 1764.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Trinity  College  in  his  native  city,  and,  after 
receiving  holy  orders,  soon  rose  to  prominence.  In  1801 
be  was  appointed  vicarf^eral  of  Armagh,  and  lecturer 
of  noodem  histoiy  at  his  alma  mater.  His  lectures  at- 
Uacted  oniveraal  attention,  and  were  published  in  1816, 
under  the  title  of  Lectures  on  the  PkUosophg  of  Modem 
Histmy/rom  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  French 
JievoUliom  (DnbUn,  18i6»  8  vols.;  1852,  4  vols.  8vo). 
Tbis  work  of  Dr.  Miller  ^'posBeases  unity  of  subject,  har- 


mony of  proportion,  and  connection  of  ports;  thereby 
constituting  one  of  the  best  of  modem  histories  in  Eng- 
lish, and  affording  a  systematic  view  of  the  progress  of 
civilization*'  (For.  Qu.  Rev.).  "  Dr.  Miller  assumes,  as 
the  basis  of  his  system,  that  all  the  events  of  this  world 
have  an  intrinsic  connection,  which  gives  them  the  co- 
herence and  the  unity  of  a  moral  drama.  A  single  event 
or  period,  taken  by  itself,  is  a  grain  of  dust  in  this  mighty 
baUnce"  {Edinb.  Rev.l,W7  sq.).  "  Dr.  Miller,''  says  a 
prominent  critic  in  the  Dublin  Universify  Magazine 
(xiii,  572),  **  advances  and  establishes  his  great  princi- 
ple, that  God  reigneth  in  the  affairs  of  men,  and  that  the 
end  of  the  divine  government  is  man's  improvement." 
In  the  winter  of  1817  Dr.  Miller  was  induced  to  apply 
for  the  head-mastership  of  the  Royal  School  of  Armagh, 
which  was  immediately  conferred  upon  him.  In  con- 
junction with  many  able  champions  of  Protestantism, 
he  made  a  noble  stand  against  the  fatal  policy  of  Eng- 
lish statesmen,  by  which  Roman  Catholics  were  admit- 
ted to  political  power.  While  Dr.  Miller,  in  1793,  had 
hailed  with  pleasure  the  commencement  of  political  con- 
cessions to  the  Romish  Church,  and  had  even  lent  a 
helping  hand  to  these  reforms,  he  now,  with  deeper  phi- 
losophy and  wider  statesmanship,  opposed  the  growing 
political  power  of  the  Romanists.  His  Letter  to  Mr, 
Plunkett  on  the  Policg  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Question 
(Lond.  1826)  is  a  fair  index  to  his  opinions.  In  the 
same  year  he  showed  himself  the  champion  of  the  tme 
faith  by  attacking  the  modem  Arian  opinions  in  his 
Observations  on  the  Doctrines  of  Christianity  and  on  the 
Athanasian  Creed;  and  when  the  Pusey  (q.v.)  discus^ 
sions  were  at  their  height,  he  published  A  Letter  to  Dr. 
Pusey  in  reference  to  his  iMter  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
I  Oxford  (1840, 8vo).  A  Second  lAtter  to  Dr.  Pusey  was 
'  published  in  the  winter  of  1841,  and  it  suffices  to  say 
that  Dr.  Miller  was  thereafter  considered  one  of  the 
most  formidable  opponents  of  Pusej'ism.  In  his  posi- 
tion as  head-master  of  the  Royal  School  of  Armagh 
he  showed  himself  uncompromising  in  his  defence  of 
Scriptural  education  in  Ireland.  Dr.  Miller,  being  firmly 
persuaded  that  *'most  of  our  relations  to  our  fellow- 
men,  for  which  education  is  to  prepare  us,  grow  out 
of  our  relations  to  God,"  advocated  Scriptural  educa- 
i  tion  as  the  only  true  system.  Christian  influence  must 
pervade  the  whole  educational  institution,  he  asserted, 
:  and  all  our  knowledge  must  be  derived  from  the  holy 
,  Scriptures.  His  Case  of  the  Church  Education  Sod- 
'  ety  of  Ireland  argued  in  Reply  to  Dr.  Ebrington  (Lond. 
1847),  and  his  Supplement  to  the  Case  of  the  Church  Ed- 
ucation Society  (Dublin,  1847),  are  most  important  state- 
ments of  what  trae  education  ought  to  accomplish. 
Blessed  with  a  mind  peculiarly  che^ul,  contented  and 
happy  in  his  disposition,  devout  in  his  religion,  truly 
philosophic  in  his  learning,  Dr.  Miller  was  beloved  and 
esteemed  by  all  who  came  into  official  or  private  con- 
nection with  him.  He  died  Oct  6, 1848.  See  Memoit 
of  Dr.  Miller  in  Bohn's  ediUon  of  Miller's  History,  iv,  5 
sq. ;  DubUn  University  Mag.  xvii,  674  sq. ;  Edinburgh 
Review,  i,  287  sq.;  AUibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer. 
A  uthors,  ii,  1282.     (R.  S.  R.) 

Miller,  Oeorge  Benjamin,  D.D.,  an  eminent 
divine  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  was  bom  of  Moravian 
parentage  at  Emmons,  Lehigh  County,  Pa.,  June  10, 
1795.  His  father,  the  Rev.  George  G.  Miller,  connected 
with  the  classical  and  theological  school  at  Nazareth, 
and  descended  from  a  long  line  of  Moravian  clergymen, 
furnished  him  with  special  facilities  for  intellectnal  and 
moral  culture.  He  entered  Nazareth  Hall  as  a  pupil 
when  only  eight  years  of  age,  and  there  he  continued  his 
studies  for  eight  years.  He  then  left  for  Philadelphia, 
and  commenced  his  career  as  a  teacher  in  a  private 
school.  Subsequently  he  turned  his  attention  to  mer- 
cantile pursuits,  but  he  soon  discovered  that  the  work 
was  not  adapted  to  his  natural  tastes  and  indinataons. 
In  less  than  a  year  he  resumed  his  former  employment, 
and  became  associated  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hazeliu;  as 
an  instructor  in  an  academy  at  New  Germantown,  N.  J., 
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and  at  the  same  time  oontinaed  his  theological  studies, 
which  had  been  commenoed  at  Nazareth.  In  the  au- 
tumn of  1818  he  entered  upon  the  work  of  the  ministry 
at  Canajoharie,  N.  Y.,  having  been  previously  licensed 
to  preach  by  the  New  York  Ministerium,  then  under 
the  presidency  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Quitman.  In  connec- 
tion vrith  his  pastoral  labors  he  established  a  classical 
school,  and  gave  regular  instruction.  In  this  position 
he  faithfully  labored  till  1827,  when  he  accepted  a  pro- 
fessorship in  Hartwick  Seminary,  N.  Y.,  and  again  be- 
came the  colleague  of  Dr.  Hazelius,  whom  he  succeeded 
as  principal  of  the  institution  in  1880.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Ave  years  spent  in  the  work  of  teaching  and 
preaching  elsewhere,  he  continued  connected  with  this 
seminary,  either  as  principal  or  professor  of  theology, 
until  his  death,  devoting  all  his  energies  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  young  men  for  college  or  of  candidates  for  the 
luily  ministry.  His  name  will  always  be  as  closely 
identified  with  the  historv  of  the  institution  as  that  of 
its  benevolent  fowider.  He  died  with  the  harness  on, 
April  5, 1869.  Dr.  Miller  was  married  to  Delia  K  Sny- 
der in  1816,  and  in  1866  commemorated  his  *' golden 
wedding"  with  a  large  number  of  relatives  and  friends, 
who  had  gathered  from  different  parts  of  the  country  to 
present  their  congratulations  and  good  wishes,  the  whole 
family,  twenty-three  in  number,  on  the  evening  preced- 
ing the  wedding  festivities,  uniting  in  the  celebration 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  the  reverend  patriarch,  sur- 
rounded by  three  generations,  administering  the  sacred 
ordinance.  Dr.  Miller  was  a  man  of  quick,  acute,  and 
discriminating  intellect.  He  was  distinguished  for  his 
accurate  and  ripe  scholarship.  As  a  man  of  learning,  he 
had  few  superiors  in  the  country.  He  had  a  perfect 
command  of  his  own  vernacular,  and  spoke  and  wrote 
(lerman  and  French  with  wonderful  facility.  He  wiw 
familiar  with  the  exact  sciences,  his  acquaintance  with 
history  was  very  extensive,  and  his  knowledge  of  the 
ancient  classics  critical  and  complete.  He  was  also  a 
profound  Hebraist,  and  thoroughly  versed  in  the  Script- 
ures, so  that  he  never  found  it  necessary  to  use  a  con- 
cordance, but  could  turn  with  almost  unfailing  intuition 
to  the  required  passage  of  the  sacred  page.  Dr.  Miller 
was  noted  as  a  man  of  original  thought  and  independent 
research.  As  a  writer,  he  was  universally  commended 
as  clear,  accurate,  and  instructive.  The  productions  of 
his  pen  show  his  power  of  analysis,  of  generalization, 
and  great  condensation  in  the  method  of  statement. 
His  extensive  erudition  and  enlarged  experience  were 
only  surpassed  by  the  loveliness  of  his  Christian  charac- 
ter; and  his  earnest,  simple-hearted,  active  piety  made 
a  deep  impression  upon  ajl  who  came  within  the  range 
of  his  influence.  His  elevated  type  of  Christian  excel- 
lence, his  high  culture,  his  unpretending,  modest  char- 
acter, his  life  unsullied  by  a  single  stain,  attracted  to- 
wards him  by  the  strongest  sympathies  all  men.  He 
was  a  bright  and  shining  light  in  the  Church,  and  his 
name  will  ever  be  cherished  with  the  most  affectionate 
interest.  All  his  acquisitions  were  made  subordinate 
to  that  which  most  deeply  interested  his  active  mind 
— the  study  of  divine  truth.  All  his  treasures  were  laid 
at  the  Master's  feet,  and  devoted  entirely  to  bis  service. 
When,  in  1886,  he  received  the  distinction  of  D.D.  from 
Union  College,  he  meekly  submitted,  remarking  to  a 
friend  that  the  letters  would  serve  as  a  good  Scriptural 
motto,  Deo  Duce,  The  Lutheran  Church  owes  to  him 
as  much  as  to  any  other  laborer  in  this  country.  The 
only  works  published  by  Dr.  Miller  are  a  volume  of  Ser- 
iHons  <m  tome  of  the  Fundamental  Principlet  of  the  Got- 
pel,  and  a  text-book  on  German  Grammar,  which  never 
reached  an  extensive  circulation.  For  a  more  detailed 
account,  see  EvangeL  Qft.  Rev,  1870,  Jan.  p.  26  sq. ;  Me- 
morial Volume  of  Hartwick  Seminary,     (M.  L.  S.) 

Miller,  Oeorge  W.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  near  Westminster,  Md.,  in 
1826.  He  was  converted  at  sixteen ;  entered  the  min- 
istry of  the  United  Brethren  Church  in  his  twenty-fifth 
year,  and  travelled  for  seven  consecutive  years.    He 


then  joined  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  in  which  he  labored  until  his  death,  at  Pioneer, 
Ohio,  Aug.  10, 1872.  He  was  an  earnest  and  successful 
minister,  a  faithful  and  beloved  pastor. 

Miller,  Hugh,  one  of  the  most  noted  characters 
among  the  English-speaking  nations  of  our  century,  the 
champion  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  and  the  de- 
fender of  revelation  from  ^  scientists,"  falsely  so  called, 
was  bom  of  very  humble  parentage  at  Cromarty,  in 
Scotland,  Oct  10, 1806.  He  received  his  fint  education 
at  the  parish  school,  where  he  was  distinguished  fur  his 
fondness  for  poetry  and  poetical  comporition.  At  that 
early  age  he  was  an  extensive  reader,  and  placed  under 
contribution  the  Ubnuies  of  the  parish.  In  this  way  be 
laid  the  foundation  of  an  extended  knowledge  of  litera- 
ture, which  availed  him  in  after-life.  But  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  his  education  consisted  in  the  natoial- 
history  instruction  he  received  from  an  ande  who  had 
acquired  a  taste  for  the  observation  of  natural  phenom- 
ena. His  poverty  proved  an  obstacle  to  a  collegiate 
education,  and  he  was  obliged  to  learn  a  trade  in  order 
to  secure  a  livelihood.  He  determined  fortunately,  as 
his  later  history  proved,  to  become  a  stone-mason.  This 
occupation  unexpectedly  fostered  Uie  taste  he  had  ac- 
quired for  the  study  of  natural  history;  and  while  hew- 
ing blocks  of  stone  in  the  quany^  he  was  diligently 
studying  the  traces  they  exhibited  of  their  past  biston\ 
It  was  in  this  way  that  he  prepared  himself  to  beoome 
the  historian  of  the  old  red  sandstone,  among  the  rodcs 
of  which  he  principally  worked.  ^  It  was  the  neces- 
sity which  made  me  a  quarrier  that  taught  me  to  be  a 
geologist,"  he  himself  wrote  in  aflcr^life.  He  labored 
as  a  quarryman  and  stone-mason  for  about  fifteen  years, 
constantly  improving  himself  in  his  leisure  hours  by  read- 
ing and  study.  The  publication  of  a  volume  of  poems 
which  he  wrote  during  that  time  attracted  the  attention 
of  some  persons,  who,  by  procuring  him  a  situation  in  a 
bank  of  his  native  village,  enabled  him  to  devote  more 
time  to  his  studies.  He  now  commenced  contributing 
to  several  newspapers.  The  Church  of  Scotland  was  at 
that  time  a  prey  to  internal  dissensions,  which  ulti- 
mately led  to  a  division.  The  Independents,  who  wished 
to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  higher  deigy,  received 
great  support  from  the  people;  Miller  rendered  them 
great  service  when  the  contest  came  to  a  dose  by  the 
dedsion  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  Auchterarder  case, 
in  1889,  by  his  pamphlet,  entitled  A  Letter  from  One  of 
the  Scottish  People  to  the  R^ht  Honorable  Lord  Brovgh- 
am  and  Vaux  on  the  Opinions  expressed  6y  his  Lordsh^ 
in  the  Auchterarder  Case,  This  remarkable  letter  drew 
towards  him  the  attention  of  the  evangelical  party,  and 
he  was  sdected  as  the  most  competent  penon  to  conduct 
the  newly-started  Witness  newspaper,  the  prindpal  met- 
ropolitan organ  of  the  Free  Church.  This  paper  owed 
its  success  to  his  able  contributiona— political,  eccleuas- 
tical,  and  geological.  His  articles  on  geology  he  con- 
tributed to  the  first  congress  of  the  British  Association, 
held  at  Gla^ow  in  1840.  They  were  highly  praisetl 
by  Charles  Lyell,  Murchison,  Buckland,  and  Agassiz, 
and  the  name  of  Miller  was  by  them  assodated  with 
the  wonderful  fossil,  the  Pterichthys  Milleri,  which  he 
had  discovered  in  the  red  sandstone,  and  which  had 
pre\'iously  been  thought  to  contain  s<^ut:dy  any  fbsaK 
Miller  published  these  articles  in  book  form,  under  the 
title  The  Old  Red  Sandstone^  or  New  Walks  m  an  Old 
Field  (Edinburgh,  1841,  8vo;  often  reprinted,  both  in 
England  and  America).  In  1847  appeared  his  First 
Impressions  of  England  and  its  People  (8d  ed.  1858, 8vo). 
the  result  of  a  tour  made  during  the  previous  year^ 
Some  parts  of  this  book,  especially  the  aoconnt  of  the 
pilgrimages  to  Stratford-on-Avon,  and  the  Leasowes, 
and  Olney,  and  other  places,  memorable  for  their  liter- 
ary associations,  are  among  the  very  finest  pieoes  of 
descriptive  English.  A  magic  style  characterized  al! 
his  works,  whether  those  of  a  more  popular  kind  or  his 
sdentiflc  treatises,  such  as  the  Footprints  of  the  Cre- 
ator (1849),  a  work  suggested  by  the  Veitiges  ofCrw 
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tiomf  and  subversive  of  the  falUcies  of  that  supeificial 
and  plaimble  book.  *' There  was  nothing  in  Miller's 
works,**  says  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  Julv,  1868, 
''which  so  much  sarprised  the  reader  as  their  mere  lit- 
erary merit.  Where  could  this  Cromarty  mason  have 
acquired  his  style  ?"*  Not  one  of  the  authors  of  our  day 
has  approached  Hugh  Miller  as  a  master  of  English 
composition,  for  the  equal  of  which  we  must  go  back  to 
the  times  of  Addison,  Hume,  and  Goldsmith.  During 
the  later  part  of  his  life  he  suffered  severely  from  dis- 
ease of  the  brain,  and  he  finally  shot  himself  while  in  a 
fit  of  somnambulism,  Dec.  24, 1856.  His  death  caused 
a  moat  painful  excitement  Few  men  have  occupied  a 
higher  pontion  in  the  estimation  of  his  countrymen. 
He  was  a  noUe  example  of  what  self-education  can  do 
for  a  man ;  and,  whether  regarded  as  the  fearless  and 
independent  writer,  or  the  man  of  literature  and  science, 
his  character  must  claim  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
posterity.  The  personal  appearance  of  Mr.  Miller,  or 
"  Old  Red,"  as  he  was  familiarly  named  by  his  scien- 
tific friends,  is  thus  described  by  one  who  had  the  good 
fortune  to  see  him :  '*  A  head  of  great  massiveness, 
magnified  by  an  abundant  profusion  of  sub-Celtic  hair, 
was  set  on  a  body  of  muscular  compactness,  but  which 
in  later  yetan  felt  the  undermining  influence  of  a  life 
uf  nnasual  physical  and  mental  toiL  Generally  wrapped 
in  a  balky  plaid,  and  with  a  garb  ready  for  any  work, 
he  had  the  appearance  of  a  shepherd  from  the  Ross- 
shire  hills  rather  than  an  author  and  a  man  of  science. 
In  Gooveraation  or  in  lecturing  the  man  of  original  gen- 
ius and  cultivated  mind  at  once  shone  out,  and  his 
abundant  information  and  philosophical  acnteness  were 
only  less  remarkable  than  his  amiable  disposition,  his 
f^enerous  spirit,  and  his  consistent,  humble  piety"  {LU- 
erary  Gazette),  His  other  works  are.  The  Geology  of  the 
Bass  (1»48, 8vo)  :—0n  certain  Peculiarities  of  Structure 
M  eoam  andent  GanoitU  (fishes)  (1850):~(>»  the  Fostil 
Flora  of  Scotland  (1856)  i—My  School  and  Schoolmas- 
ter$^  a  very  interesting  autobiography,  in  which  he  re- 
lates his  ea^iy  history,  and  hb  struggles  in  pursuit  of 
science  (1855):— rAe  Testimony  of  the  Rocks  (Lond. 
1858),  in  which  he  discusses  the  Biblical  bearings  of  ge- 
ology, published  after  his  death.  "  Hugh  Miller,"  says 
the  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  whom  we  have  al- 
ready had  occasion  to  quote,  "  must  undoubtedly  be  re^ 
gaided  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  whom  Scot- 
land has  produced.  .  .  .  The  interest  of  his  narrative, 
the  purity  of  his  style,  his  inexhaustible  faculty  of  happy 
and  ingenious  illustration,  his  high  imsginative  power, 
and  that  light  of  genius  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  define 
yet  so  impossible  to  mistake,  all  promise  to  secure  for 
the  author  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  the  lasting  admi- 
ratioM  of  hu  countrymen."  The  different  scientific  works 
of  Hugh  Miller  mark  an  important  epoch  in  the  prog^ 
ress  of  the  study  of  geology.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to 
popularize  the  subject.  "  Besides  adding  much  to  our 
knowledge,  and  placing  things  previously  known  in  a 
clear  and  pleasing  light,  Mr.  Miller's  performance  will 
be  very  aceeptable  ateo  to  geol<^st8  both  of  the  old  and 
young  school"  (Aond  A  then.  1842,  p.  528).  ^  But  what 
is  in  a  great  degree  peculiar  to  our  author  is  the  success* 
ful  combination  of  Christian  doctrines  with  pure  scien- 
tific truth"  (Agassiz,  Introd.  to  Amer.  ed.  of  Footprints 
of  the  Creator),  See  Labor  and  Triumph  :  theL^eand 
Times  of  Hugh  Miller^  by  Thomas  N.  Brown,  D.D.  (GUs- 
l^w  and  N.  Y.  1858, 12nio) ;  Lond  Gentleman's  MagaztRe, 
18&7,pt.i,p.244sq.;  iUmd  .4  Mm.  1856,  p.  1609 ;  Edinb, 
Ret,  July,  1858,  art.  Hugh  Miller  (reprinted  in  the  Limng 
Age,  Aug.  21, 1858);  North  Brit,  Rev,  Aug.  1854;  Alli- 
bone,  DicL  of  BriL  and  Amer,  Authors,  s.  v. \  Men  of 
the  Time,  si  v. ;  EngL  Cyclop,  n.  v. ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog, 
Oimerale,  xxxv,  524;  New-Englander,  viii,  287;  North 
Amer,  Rev,  Ixxiii,  448;  Edeetie  Rev.  4th  series,  xxvii, 
4S85:  XT,  690;  Brit.  Qu,  Rev,  1871,  July,  p.  40;  Meth. 
Ok.  Bev.  1859,  Oct  p.  513 ;  Westminster  Rev.  1871,  April, 
p.  269.     (J.H.W.) 

MUler,  Jacob  (1),  D.D.,  was  bom  Dec  11, 1788, 


at  Goshenhoppen,  Pa.,  and  was  reared  under  religions 
infiuences  in  accordance  with  the  views  and  practices 
of  the  Lutheran  Church.  He  was  engaged  in  the  pros- 
ecution of  his  literary  and  theological  studies  for  five 
years,  under  the  direction  of  the  Kev.  Dr.  Geissenhai- 
nen,  and  completed  them  under  the  instruction  of  Drs. 
Helmuth  and  Schmidt,  who  at  that  time  had  charge  of 
a  private  seminary  in  Philadelphia  for  the  education'of 
candidates  for  the  ministiy.  His  first  field  of  labor  was 
the  Goshenhoppen  District^  among  the  people  in  whose 
midst  he  had  lived  all  his  life.  Here  he  labored  twentv- 
one  years,  "not  only  with  acceptance,"  says  the  record, 
"  but  with  profit."  In  1829  he  removed  to  Reading, 
Pa.,  where  he  continued  to  labor  till  his  death,  just 
twenty-one  years.  He  died  May  16, 1850.  Dr.  Miller 
was  a  man  of  marked  ability.  His  natural  endowments 
were  of  a  superior  order,  and  they  had  been  brought 
under  the  influence  of  careful  culture.  He  wielded  an 
immense  influence.  In  whatever  position  he  was  placed 
his  power  was  felt«  In  1888  he  was  honored  with  the 
doctorate  of  divinity  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
but  he  never  recognised  or  used  the  degree.    (M.  L.  S.) 

BSiller,  Jacob  (2),  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  a  native  of  Germany,  came  to  this 
country  when  but  seventeen  years  of  age  (1882) ;  was 
converted  while  a  resident  of  Quincy,  111^  and  con- 
nected with  the  (>erman  Lutheran  (%urch.  Himself 
the  product  of  a  revival,  he  labored  earnestly  for  the  re- 
newing of  God*s  love  in  the  hearts  of  his  lukewarm  Lu- 
theran brethren,  but  the  minister  of  the  Church  with 
which  he  was  connected  opposed  him,  and  Miller  was 
finally  obliged  to  leave  that  body.  With  thirty  others, 
like-minded,  he  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
In  1848  he  was  aidmitted  into  the  Illinois  Conference,  and 
labored  Mrith  great  success  until,  by  reason  of  failing 
health,  he  was  obliged  to  ask  for  a  superannuated  rela- 
tion. In  1860  he  was  again  placed  on  the  active  Ibt, 
and  sent  to  Alton,  IlL,  where  he  labored  successfully. 
In  1866  he  was  sent  to  Petersburg  Circuit,  111. ;  thence 
to  Bushnell,  where  he  died,  March  7, 1871.  See  Min- 
utes of  Annual  CofrferenoeSy  1871,  p.  188. 

BflUer,  James,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 
near  New  Milns,  Ayrshire,  ScotUind,  Feb.  4, 1808.  He 
was  educated  at  Glasgow  College,  Scotland:  studied  di- 
vinity in  the  theological  seminary  at  Glasgow,  and  was 
licensed  by  Kilmarnock  Presbyteiy  of  the  United  Se- 
cession Church.  Soon  after  he  came  to  the  United 
States;  was  ordained  in  1841  by  the  Associate  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Ohio  as  pastor  over  the  Church 
in  Perrysburg  and  Scotch  Ridge,  Wood  Co.,  Ohio;  sub- 
sequently removed  to  Iowa,  preaching  as  opportunity 
offered,  and  died  Jan.  26, 1867.  Mr.  Miller  was  a  suc- 
cessful and  useful  minister,  and  did  much  to  advance 
the  cause  of  troth.— Wilson,  Presb,  Hist,  Almanac,  1868, 
p.  274.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Miller,  Johaxm  Peter,  a  German  Protestant  the- 
ologian, was  bom  at  Leipheim  April  26, 1725 ;  was  edu- 
cated at  the  university  at  Helmstildt ;  in  1747  went  to 
G5ttingen,  and  in  1750  became  rector  of  the  Latin 
school  at  HelmstMdt.  In  1756  he  accepted  a  similar 
position  at  the  Lutheran  Gymnasium  at  Halle,  but  re- 
turned in  1766  to  GrSttingen,  as  professor  of  theology, 
and  there  died,  May  29, 1789.  Miller  wrote  and  pub- 
lished a  continuation  of  Mosheim's  Sittenlehre.  His 
productions  of  value  are.  Das  Reich  der  Natur  und  Sitten 
(Halle,  1757-1762):— /»st.  in  ^ociun  ad  Roman,  S.  28 
(Helmetlldt,  1747)  t—Diss,  locus  antologicus  de  Eodem  et 
Diverso  (Gdtting.  1748, 4to)  i—Diss.  de  notabiU  et  maxp- 
mo  versionis  Itaks  ad  verba  ChrisH  Matt,  xx,  28  addita- 
mento  (ibid.  1749, 4to) : — J.  L,  MosheimU  Commentaiiones 
et  orationes  varii  generis  (Hamburg,  1761, 8vo) : —  VoU" 
stdndiger  Auszug  aus  alien  neuen  TheHen  der  Moshei' 
mischen  Sittenlehre  der  heiligen  Schr^ft  (Halle,  1765, 8vo ; 
2d  auflage,  ibid.  1777, 8vo)  \—Die  Hoffinung  besserer  Zeir 
tenjilr  SckuUn  (ibid.  1765,  A\a)i—Progr,  quo  probatur, 
cum  iheopneustea  Apostolorum  nee  ommscientiam  quasi 
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aliguam,  nee  anamartetiam/uUse  an^unetam  (G5tting. 
1789, 4U)). 

Miller,  John  B.,  a  minister  of  the  Reformed 
(Dutch)  Church,  was  bom  at  Albany  in  1792;  gradu- 
ated at  Union  College  in  1812 ;  was  licensed  in  1817 ; 
served  the  Church  as  missionary  in  the  South  and  West 
in  1817  and  1818 ;  was  pastor  at  Chester,  N.  J.,  Presby- 
terian Church  from  1818  to  1823;  and  then  of  the  Re- 
formed Church,  Tompkinsville,  Staten  Island,  until  he 
died,  in  1847,  in  the  midst  of  a  powerful  revival  of  re- 
ligion in  his  Church.  Miller  was  also  chaplain  in  the 
Marine  Hospital  and  at  the  Seaman's  Retreat.  In  this 
place  he  exhibited  the  highest  degree  of  moral  courage 
and  religious  faith  and  zeal  in  times  of  appalling  pesti- 
lence, and  among  sufferers  of  all  kinds.  Contagious  dis- 
eases had  no  fears  for  him.  He  was  a  simple-hearted, 
bold,  tender,  and  faithful  preacher  of  the  Gospel ;  a  guile- 
less, outspoken,  honest  soul;  a  hater  of  strife;  and  a 
brave,  calm,  earnest,  uncompromising  lover  and  defender 
of  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.  His  memoir 
is  to  be  found  in  a  goodly  volume,  called  A  n  (Hd  Ditdr 
ple  and  hit  Descendants,  by  Rev.  F.  M.  Kip,  D.D.,  which 
contains  brief  biographies  of  his  patriarchal  father 
(Christian  Miller,  Esq.,  of  Albany)  and  several  of  his 
family,  who  were  noted  for  unusual  gills  of  mind,  char- 
acter, and  piety.  Among  these  was  a  grandson,  Isaac 
Livingston  Kip  Miller,  a  youth  of  unusually  brilliant 
and  powerful  intellect,  and  of  great  promise,  who  died 
in  1846,  while  studving  for  the  ministry.  He  was  the 
eWer  brother  of  Dr.'w.  A.  Miller  (q.  v.).    (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Miller,  John  Peter,  a  talented  but  eccentric 
American  minister,  was  bom  in  the  Palatinate,  Germa- 
ny, about  the  year  1716 ;  was  thoroughly  educated  in 
his  native  land ;  came  to  this  country  in  1880;  was  li- 
censed and  ordained  by  the  Philadelphia  Synod  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church ;  and  in  1881  became  pastor  of  the 
German  Reformed  Church  in  Tulpehocken,  Berks  Coun- 
ty, Pa.,  where  he  labored  succeiBsfully  for  about  four 
years.  In  1885  he  fell  in  with  an  enthusiast  by  the 
name  of  Beissel,  by  whom  he  was  immersed,  and  so  be- 
came identified  with  the  Seventh-day  Baptists.  Flying 
from  the  society  of  the  world,  he  entered  upon  a  solitary 
or  monastic  life  at  the  base  of  a  mountain,  near  a  "  lim- 
pid spring."  He  afterwards,  urged  by  the  force  of  his 
txialB,  entered  the  cloister  of  the  Seventh-day  Baptists 
at  Ephrata,  Pa.  "  Here,  under  the  name  of  Jabez,  he 
lived  a  quiet  life  as  a  Protestant  monk,  using  a  board 
for  his  bed  at  night,  and  devoting  himself  by  day  to 
what  he  imagincud  to  be  the  service  of  (xod  in  severe 
self-castigation."  See  Harbaugh,  FcUhers  of  the  Ref. 
Church,  i,  801-81 1.     (D.  Y.  H.) 

Miller,  John  Wesley,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  at  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  Oct.  27, 1829.  He  enjoyed  a  coUegiate 
education,  and  entered  the  ministry  in  1860;  was,  as 
licentiate,  deacon,  and  elder,  on  circuits,  stations,  mis- 
sions, and  in  the  Southern  army  as  chaplain  of  hospi- 
tals, always  a  faithful,  devoted  servant  of  Christ.  He 
died  in  the  village  of  DarUngton,  South  Carolina,  June 
29,  im&.—MwuUs  of  the  M.  K  Church,  South,  1866. 

BCiller,  ZiOQis  Pilketon,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Union  County,  Pa., 
Jan.  8, 1809.  He  joined  the  Church  in  his  sixteenth 
year.  He  was  soon  after  impressed  by  a  strong  convic- 
tion that  it  was  his  duty  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  others. 
He  worked  in  his  father's  fields  by  moonlight,  that  be 
might  procure  religions  books  to  qualify  himself  for  this 
station  in  life.  In  1828  he  entered  the  academy  at  Mil- 
ton, Pa.,  and  in  1880  he  was  admitted  into  the  Ohio 
Conference.  He  was  suocesavely  stationed  at  Athens, 
Norwich,  Georgetown,  Madisonville,  South  Charieston, 
Wilmington,  Franklin,  White  Oak,  Madisonville,  Ame- 
lia, Williamsbuig,  Lockland,  West  White  Oak,  Amelia, 
Milford,  New  Carlisle,  Raysville,  Batavia,  Madisonville, 
Miami,  Jamestown,  and  Moscow.  In  1864  he  entered 
the  army  as  chaplain,  and  served  until  peace  was  re- 


stored. He  died  in  1872.  Mr.  Miller  was  a  bmo  of 
great  humility  and  piety,  and  his  ministry  was  a  glori- 
ous success. 

Miller,  Nathan  W.,  a  minuter  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  at  Washington,  Me.,  Dec. 
24, 183] ;  was  converted  and  united  with  the  Church  in 
June,  1842.  In  1853  he  was  licensed  as  a  local  preach- 
er, and  in  1859  was  employed  by  the  presiding  elder  of 
the  Rockland  District  to  preach  at  Benton  and  vicinity, 
where  he  labored  successfully.  He  entered  the  itiner- 
ancy in  1862  as  a  member  of  the  East  Maine  Confer- 
ence, and  was  appointed  to  North  Searsport;  in  1864 
and  1865,  to  Bear  Hill, Charleston,  and  Garland;  in  1866, 
to  Garland ;  in  1867,  to  Abbott  and  Greenville ;  in  1868, 
to  Danforth,  Weston,  and  Topsfield.  In  1869  he  was 
granted  a  superannuated  relation ;  and  in  June  following 
he  moved  to  Benton,  where  he  could  be  near  his  familv 
friends.  Hfere  he  assisted  in  the  public  service  as  long 
as  his  strength  would  permit.  He  died  Feb.  22,  1870. 
*'  Brother  Miller,  as  a  Christian  minister,  had  clear  per- 
ceptions ;  a  high  sense  of  honor,  combined  with  a  deep 
sense  of  obligatikm;  as  a  citizen,  he  was  kind  and  oblig- 
ing; as  a  friend,  trae,  trusty,  and  confiding;  as  a  com- 
panion and  father,  afTectionate,  kind,  and  faithful.*' — 
Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1870. 

Miller,  Samuel  (1),  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  eminent  Pres- 
byterian divine,  whose  name  is  cherished  as  that  of  one 
who  materially  assisted  in  laying  the  foundations  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  this  coontiy,  was  bom  Oct.  31, 
1769,  at  Dover,  Delaware.  He  received  his  early  liter- 
ary training  under  the  direction  of  his  lather,  the  Ber. 
John  Miller,  a  native  of  Boston,  who  eariy  settled  as  a 
Plresbyterian  pastor  in  Delaware.  Samael  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  (class  of  1789),  and 
graduat<ki  with  the  highest  honor  in  his  class ;  com- 
menced the  study  of  theology  under  his  father,  and  fin- 
ished his  theological  course  under  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nesbit, 
at  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pa. ;  in  1791  was  licensed 
to  preach,  and  in  1798  was  installed  as  colleague  pastor 
with  Drs.  McKnight  and  Rodgers  over  the  Fint  Prea- 
byterian  Church  in  New  York  City,  and,  af^  the  dis- 
solution, was  pastor  of  the  Wall  Street  Church  until  1818. 
He  was  instmmental  in  the  establishment  of  Prinoetoo 
Seminary,  and  subsequently  was  appointed  to  the  ehair 
of  ecclesiastical  histoiy  and  Church  govemment,  which 
he  held  for  more  than  thirty-six  years^  He  died  Jan.  7, 
1860.  Dr.  Miller  was  an  extensive  author,  and  published. 
Sermon  on  Psa,  U,  1 1  (Feb.  1799) : — A  Pawtoral  ZHoMtrse 
(1800)  i^A  Brief  Retrospect  of  the  ISth  Centtiry  (1808,2 
vols.  8vo) : — Letters  on  the  Constitution  and  Order  of  ihe 
Christian  Ministry  (1807, 12mo)  .r^Diseourte  desip^  to 
Commemorate  the  Discovery  of  New  York  (1809) : — Me^ 
ntoir  of  Rev,  John  Rogers,  DJ>»  (1818, 8vo) : — Letters  on 
Unitarianism  (1821, 8vo)  >^0n  the  Eternal  SonsUp  of 
Christ  (1828)  '^Lectures  ai  the  Seminary  (1827) :— Let- 
ters on  Clerical  Manners  and  HabiU  (1827, 12mo)  i^Leet- 
ures  at  the  Seminary  (1880)  >~-£ssay  on  the  Utility  and 
Importance  of  Creeds  and  Coi^esiions  : — On  Ike  Ogice  of 
Ruling  Elder  (1881,  Vhno)  i— On  Baptism  :  ^Letters  on 
the  Observance  of  the  Monthly  Concert  m  Prober  .-—Afe- 
moir  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Nesbit,  D.D,  (1840)  -^Tke  Pria^ 
itive  and  Apostolical  Order  of  the  Church  ofCkriat  rw- 
dscated  (1840, 12mo)  z-^Lettersfrom  a  Father  to  his  Son 
m  College  (lS^)>-Thoughts  on  Public  Pmyer  (1848): 
^On  Christian  Education  of  Children.  Dr.  Miller  abo 
contribated  a  Lffe  of  Jonathan  Edmards  to  Spaifc^s 
**  American  Biography."  Dr.  Miller  poasened  admira- 
ble natural  qualities  that  constituted  the  fuundatioo  of 
his  eminently  attractive  character.  His  couotenanoe, 
full  of  generosity  and  manliness,  was  indicatiTe  of  great 
purity  and  nobility  of  character;  his  manners  were  im- 
oommonly  dignified  and  polished;  bis  conyersation  brill- 
iant and  attractive.  He  was  pre-eminently  a  man  of 
system  and  method.  His  intellect  was  naturally  dear, 
oomprehennve,  and  symmetrical.  As  a  minister,  be 
was  singularly  adapted  to  profit  theological 
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his  preaching  clear,  direct,  and  full  of  evangelical  tnitb. 
As  a  profesBor,  he  was  eminently  qualified;  his  lectures 
were  luminous  exhibitions  of  his  subject,  full  of  well- 
cUgested  thought,  and  arranged  with  graceful  natural- 
lien.  As  an  author,  he  was  at  home  in  almost  every 
field,  whether  literaiy  or  theologicsL  Hb  taste  was 
beyond  critidsm,  insomuch  that,  in  reading  his  works, 
one  rarely  meets  with  an  expression  that  admits  of  be- 
ing essentially  improved.  His  style  is  marked  by  an 
elegant  simplicity — generally  easy  and  flowing,  but  oc- 
casionally rising  to  the  more  artificial,  condensed,  and 
elevated  strain.  See  L\ft  qfScanud  Miller,  D,D^  LL,D^ 
by  Samoel  Miller  (1869) ;  The  Biblical  Rep.  and  Pnm»' 
ton  Rev.  Jan.  1870,  p.  83 ;  Atner.  Pre^.  Rev.  July,  1869, 
p.  61 9 ;  Prtsb.  Hitt,  Almanac,  1863,  p.  52 ;  N.  A mer.  Rev, 
xxviii,  505-^1 ;  Sketches  of  the  Lit.  of  the  United  States  ; 
/AHuUm  A  then.  1835,  p.  716 ;  Dr.  J.  W.  Francis's  Old  New 
York  (2d.  ed.  1858),  p.  57 ;  Life  of  A  rchibaJd  A  lexander, 
/>./>.,  by  his  son,  p.  380. 

Bfiller,  Samuel  (2),  a  minister  of  the  German 
Reformed  Church,  was  bom  in  Union  County,  Pa.,  March 
23,  1815.  He  was  licensed  in  1842,  and  ordained  the 
following  year.  He  first  labored  in  Dauphin,  and  then 
in  Butler  County,  Pa.  In  1852  he  removed  to  Cham- 
bersbaig,  Pa.,  where  he  stood  in  connection  with  the 
publication  office  of  the  Reformed  Chureh  as  associate 
editor  of  the  Messenger  and  Kirdienzeitut^,  After  la- 
boring in  this  capacity  about  six  years,  he  returned  to 
the  pastoral  work,  residing  for  several  years  in  Lebanon, 
and  afterwards  in  Pottsville,  Pa.  His  health  failing,  he 
removed  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  died,  Oct.  11, 1873. 
Mr.  Miller  was  a  man  of  decided  talent,  genial  spirit, 
and  indomitable  energy,  patience,  and  perseverance.  He 
is  the  author  of  a  work  of  some  merit,  entitled  Mercers- 
burg  and  Modem  Theology  compared,  and  of  quite  a 
number  of  articles  in  the  Mereersburg  Revimo. — Ref  Ch, 
Mess.  Nov.  5, 1878.     (U  Y.  H.) 

Miller,  Samtiel  J.,  an  American  divine  of  some 
note,  figured  first  as  missionary  to  Africa,  and  later  as 
agent  of  the  Colonization  Society.  He  died  in  1818. 
He  was  the  editor  of  the  celebrated  Report  of  the  Pres- 
bgterian  Church :  The  Commonwealth  qf  Pennt^vania 
vs.  Ashbei  Green  and  Others  (Phila.  8vo;  new  ed.  1855. 
%ro,  p.  596> 

miler,  Thomas,  one  of  the  pioneer  preachers  of 
American  Methodism,  largely  identified  with  the  spread 
of  Methodist  doctrine  in  Maryland,  was  bom  about  the 
3rear  1770,  of  Irish  parentage,  and  was  reared  in  the 
Ptesbyterian  Church.  About  1800  he  joined  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Chureh,  and  soon  became  an  oflldal  mem- 
ber;  in  1808  he  was  licensed  to  exhort  and  preach.  His 
itinerant  life  commenced  in  1809,  under  the  elder  Dr. 
Chandler,  and  continued  till  1848,  nearly  forty  years, 
la  his  early  ministry  he  was  healthy  and  strong,  and 
never  spared  his  strength;  in  fact,  his  health  and 
strength  served  him  well  through  all  his  ministerisl 
course.  He  was  stationed  fw  twelve  years  at  different 
times  in  Philadelphia,  and  held  other  important  charges. 
His  early  education  was  limited,  but  constant  reading 
and  close  application,  added  to  great  natural  abilities, 
made  him  an  able  minister  of  the  New  Testament.  He 
was  known  by  the  title  of ''  Old  Father  Miller"  far  and 
wide,  and  he  was  loved  and  honored  by  all  who  knew 
bim,  both  in  and  out  of  the  Chureh.  He  was  a  good 
Iriend  to  the  young,  and  took  great  interest  in  the  Sab- 
bath-schooL  He  took  many  a  young  man  by  the  hand, 
and  helped  him  into  the  ministry.    He  died  in  1848. 

Miller,  Tobias  Ham,  a  Universalist  minister  and 
journalist,  was  born  about  1802.  In  early  life  he  was 
settled  in  Maine  as  an  orthodox  clergyman,  but  later  he 
iMCflme  a  firm  Universslist.  He  was  the  original "  Un- 
cle Toby**  of  the  Boston  Carpet  Bag ;  was  on  the  Chron- 
icle (Portsmouth)  eighteen  years,  and  the  Portsmouth 
Jomrmtd  twenty  years.  He  died  in  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire,  Mareh  30, 1870. 

ACiUer,  'William,  the  founder  of  the  Millerites 


•  (q.  v.),  was  bom  at  Pittsfield.  Mass.,  in  1781.  He  en- 
I  joyed  but  slender  educational  advantages.  During  the 
war  of  1812  he  served  as  a  volunteer  with  the  rank 
of  captain.  About  1838,  while  a  resident  of  Low  Hamp- 
ton, N.  Y.,  he  began  his  career  as  an  apostle  of  the  new 
doctrine,  which  taught  that  the  world  was  coming  to 
I  an  end  in  1843.  The  main  argument  on  which  his  be- 
lief rested  was  that  relative  to  the  termination  of  the 
2300  days  in  Dan.  viii,  14,  which  he  regarded  as  years. 
Then  considering  the  seventy  weeks  in  Dan.  ix,  24,  as 
the  key  to  the  date  of  the  2800  days  of  the  preceding 
chapter,  and  dating  the  periods  &C.  457,  when  Artax- 
erxes,  king  of  Persia,  sent  up  Ezra  from  his  captivity, 
to  restore  the  Jewish  polity  at  Jerusalem  (Ezra  vii), 
and  ending  the  seventy  weeks,  as  commentators  gener- 
ally do,  in  A.D.  33,  with  the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  he 
found  the  remainder  of  the  2300  days,  which  was  1810, 
would  end  in  1843.  For  ten  years  he  held  forth  to  this 
purport,  and  succeeded  in  gathering  a  large  number  of 
followers,  which  is  said  to  have  reached  fifty  thousand, 
who  awaited,  with  credulous  expectation,  the  appointed 
day.  The  result,  however,  turning  out  contrary  to  the 
teaching  of  their  apostle,  the  Adventists,  as  they  are 
sometimes  termed,  gradually  forsook  Miller.  He  died 
at  Low  HamptcMi,  Washington  County,  N.  Y.,  Dec  20, 
1849.  His  followers  esteemed  him  as  a  man  of  more 
than  ordinary  mental  power,  as  a  cool,  sagacious,  and 
honest  reasoner,  a  humble  and  devoted  Christian,  a  kind 
and  affectionate  friend,  and  a  man  of  great  moral  and 
social  worth.    See  Millbrites. 

Miller,  WilUam  A.,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the  Re- 
formed (Dutch)  Church,  was  bom  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in 
1824;  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1842,  and  at  the 
theological  seminary  of  the  Reformed  Church  at  New 
Brunswick  in  1845.  He  was  a  grandson  of  the  "  Old 
Disciple,"  and  nephew  of  Rev.  John  E.  Miller,  whom  we 
notice  above,  and  inherited  the  robust  intellect,  strong 
character,  and  religious  peculiarities  of  his  remarkable 
family.  After  a  brief  settlement  as  pastor  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  of  Glenhara,  N.  Y.  (1846-49),  he  became 
professor  of  languages,  and  subsequently  principal  of 
the  Albany  Academy,  a  celebrated  classical  and  mathe- 
matical school  (1849-56).  From  1856  to  1859  he  was 
the  useful  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Rbinebeck, 
when  hb  health  failed  from  pulmonary  disease,  of  which 
he  died  in  1863.  Dr.  MiUer  wss  a  highly-gifted  man,  a 
thoroughly  accurate  and  critical  scholar,  an  enthusiastic 
and  competent  instructor,  a  logical,  practical,  and  profit- 
able preacher,  and  a  man  who  always  devoted  himself 
completely  to  his  professional  duties.  He  dealt  much 
in  careful  expository  preaching,  for  which  his  turn  of 
mind,  classicil  culture,  and  love  of  the  truth  admirably 
fitted  him.  Had  his  life  been  spared,  he  would  doubt- 
less have  risen  to  higher  positions  in  the  Church  which 
he  so  greatly  adorned  by  his  scholarship  and  services. 
He  was  "  chosen  in  the  furnace  of  afiiiction,"  and  his 
graces  were  beautifully  developed  by  the  protracted  tri- 
als of  bereavement,  disease,  and  suffering,  and  especially 
by  being  obliged  to  desist  from  all  labor  for  Christ,  just 
when  he  felt  most  anxious  and  best  qualified  for  it.  His 
Christian  experiences  during  his  last  years  and  in  death 
were  delightful  and  impressive  exhibitions  of  the  tri- 
umphs of  grace.     (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Milleiites,  or  Adventists,  as  they  are  some- 
times called,  are  those  miUenarians  [see  Millennium] 
who  adhere  to  the  doctrines  as  expounded  by  William 
Miller  (q.  v.).  When  in  1833  he  first  began  to  proclaim 
millennial  doctrines,  the  eamestness  of  his  manner,  his 
evident  familiarity  with  the  Scriptures  and  with  his-> 
toiy,  and  the  bold  confidence  with  which  he  proclaimed 
his  views,  made  so  deep  and  wide  an  impression  that 
he  everywhere  left  in  his  wake  large  numbers  examin- 
ing the  evidences  for  themselves.  Among  his  most  ar-  , 
dent  followers  was  Joseph  Y.  Himes,  a  minister  of  the 
Christian  connection,  who,  having  become  a  believer, 
commenced,  in  1840,  without  subacribezs  or  fuuds^  th* 
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publication  of  a  semi-montbly  jonmal  entitled  Sifftu  of 
the  Times  and  Eirposition  of  Prophecy ;  and,  meeting 
with  Buccess,  two  yean  later  issued  a  weekly,  under  the 
title  of  the  Advent  Her  aid,  yi\i\c\i  largely  aided  in  dis- 
seminating the  doctrines  of  the  Adventists,  who  now 
comprise  many  thousands,  in  the  United  States,  British 
America,  and  Great  Britain.  This  journal  (still  pub- 
Ushed  in  Boston,  Mass.),  leather  with  the  labors  of  Mr. 
Miller,  who  gave  his  time,  his  energies,  and  his  property 
to  the  extension  of  his  views,  and  the  efforts  of  numer- 
ous proselytes  that  everywhere  rose  up,  soon  established 
great  numbers  in  a  belief  in  the  general  correctness  of 
Mr.  Miller*8  interpretation  of  the  prophecies,  and  the 
personal  appearing  of  the  Lord  was  eagerly  looked  for 
by  some  50,000  followers.  Though  disappointed  at  the 
time  set,  and  frequently  from  time  to  time  since,  there 
are  still  many  adherents  to  Miller's  views.  Their  aggre> 
gate  number  is  quite  respectable,  and  their  efforts  for  the 
dissemination  of  their  convictions  generous  and  unfal- 
tering. While  as  a  body  they  make  little  or  no  preten- 
sion to  influence,  as  individuals  they  are  necessarily  close 
Bible  students;  are  liberal,  according  to  their  means,  to 
the  poor  and  for  the  support  of  the  Go^l ;  and  notice- 
able in  the  main  for  the  modesty  and  uprightness  of 
their  walk,  and  their  careful  conformity  to  virtue  and  to 
law.  As  a  boily  they  accept  the  great  leading  doctrines 
of  the  evangelical  Church,  and  are  distinguished  only 
for  their  peculiar  belief  in  the  personal  coming  of  Christ, 
and  his  bodily  reign  with  his  saints  on  the  earth.  They 
have  no  creed  nor  form  of  discipline  other  than  the 
Word  of  God,  which  they  regard  as  a  sufficient  rule  of 
faith  and  duty.  They  hold  conferences,  composed  of 
lay  and  clei^y,  as  often  as  it  is  deemed  necessary  for 
the  discussion  of  such  subjects  and  measures  as  the  in- 
terests of  the  cause  may  demand ;  but  these  are  purely 
voluntary  and  advisory,  and  claim  to  exercise  no  au- 
thority over  the  conscience  of  any. 

In  round  numbers,  the  Millerites  are  supposed  to  com- 
prise in  this  country  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand, 
scattered  over  all  the  states  of  the  Union,  in  which  es- 
timate those  in  the  different  churches,  who  are  numer- 
ous, are  not  included. 

Qetural  Doctrines  of  BAUf,—\,  They  omnot  see,  If,  ac- 
cording to  Isa.  vii,  14t  Christ  was  foretold  to  be  bom  of  a 
virgin,  and  it  came  to  pass  (Matt.  1,  lS-2ft) ;  If;  as  foretold 
<M^ah  V,  S),  Christ  wns  lif erally  born  In  Bethlehem  (Matt, 
ii,  1) :  \t,  as  foretold  (Dan.  Ix,  26),  Messiah  came  at  the  ex- 
piration of  seven  weeks  and  sixty-two  weeks  (Mark  i,  15), 
iind  If  after  the  sixtv-two  weeks  Messiah  was  literallv  cnt 
off;  if,  as  foretold  (Isa.  liii,  6, 9),  he  was  cat  off  ont  of  the 
laud  of  the  living;  for  the  trnnegression  of  bis  people,  and 
made  bis  grave  with  tiie  wicked  and  with  the  rich  in  his 
death :  if  (Psa.  xvi,  10}  Christ's  sonl  was  not  left  in  hell, 
nor  did  his  flesh  see  corruption  •  If  (Psa.  ex,  1)  Christ  did 
sit  on  the  right  hand  of  Ood,  and  is  to  sit  there  till  his 
enemies  be  made  bis  footstool  —  if  all  these  predictions 
have  literally  come  to  pas&  and  they  think  they  have, 
then  they  cannot  see  ffronnd  for  doubting  that  the  same 
rale  win  be  observed  m  the  ftilfllment  of  all  other  predic- 
tions relating  to  ChrisL 

2.  Prophecy  (Oen.  xxii,  IS)  foretells  Christ  as  the  seed 
of  Abraham,  in  whom  all  the  families  of  the  earth  shall 
be  blessed.  It  also  promises  to  the  seed  of  Abraham  all 
the  land  of  Canaan,  for  an  everlasting  possession,  in  con- 
nection with  Abraham  himself  (Qen.  xvii,  8) ;  hence  the 
land  is  called  Emnnnel's  land  (Isa.  viil,  8).  Bnt,  when 
Christ  was  on  earth,  he  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head. 
Therefore  he  must  return  personally  to  inherit  it. 

8.  Christ  is  the  predicted  Sou  of^ David,  who  is  to  sit 
forever  on  Dnvid*B  throne :  he  is  the  Son  of  David  accord- 
ing to  the  flesh  (Psa.  cxxxii,  11).  But,  while  on  earth,  be 
never  sat  on  David's  throne.  He  went  to  Jerusalem,  as 
foretold,  on  an  ass's  colt;  claimed  his  rights,  and  was 
proclaimed  kine  by  the  children,  bnt  r^ected  by  the  rulers 
(Matt  zxi).  mnce  he  must  retnm  to  ei^oy  his  kinsdom 
and  reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob  forever  (Luke  i,  82, 83). 

4w  Christ  has  the  promise  of  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth  for  his  possession  (Psa.  ii,  8),  bnt  he  never  yet  had 
It.    Therefore  he  must  come  back  to  earth  to  possess  it. 

fi.  Prophecy  (Dan.  vii,  18, 14)  points  out  the  coming  of 
Christ  to  receive  his  kinfirdom  and  dominion  over  all  na- 
tions, to  be  in  the  **  clouds  of  heaven.**  But  he  has  never 
Jet  come  thus.  He  mnst,  therefore,  ftilfll  the  prediction 
1  futurity,  at  his  f>econd  advent.  He  cannot  have  uni- 
versal dominion  till  he  does. 

8.  Christ  rose  from  the  dead  in  the  identical  body  in 
which  he  was  crucifled  and  buried,  and  was  so  identifled  . 


(John  xx«  24-81).  Those  who  thus  identifled  bis  person, 
of  flesh  and  bones,  saw  him  go  from  earth  up  iutti  heaven, 
and  a  cloud  received  him  ont  of  their  sight  They  were 
told  by  divine  messengers  that  this  same  Jesna,  whom 
they  saw  go  into  heaven, "  shall  ao  come  back  again  In 
like  manner**  (Acts  i,  2-11). 

7.  That  the  second  advent  will  be  pre-millennlaL  First, 
because  the  millennial  reign  is  placed  after  the  first  res- 
urrection (Rev.  XX,  1-6),  which  cannot  be  till  the  second 
advent  of  Christ  [Those  who  have  part  in  the  first  res- 
urrection are  saints,  and  will  live  forever.  The  aeennd 
death  has  no  power  on  them.  But  they  that  are  Cbrisi's 
are  to  be  raised  at  his  coming ;  and  that  is  the  order  of 
the  resurrection  to  follow  Christ's  resurrection  (1  Cor.  xv, 
28).  Christ's  coming,  and  the  resurrection  of  the  just, 
must  therefore  precide  the  millennial  reign.]  Second, 
because  the  millennial  period  follows  the  caaUng  the 
beast  and  the  fs.  se  prophet  into  the  lake  of  Are,  and  the 
shutting  up  of  the  devil  in  the  bottomless  pit  (Rev.  xix, 
20,  and  XX,  1-8).  Third,  because  thus,  before  the  millen- 
nium, all  the  great  anti-Christian  powers  are  to  be  put 
down.  The  man  of  sin,  however,  the  son  of  perditimi,  is 
only  to  be  destroyed  by  the  brightness  of  Christ^  coming 
(2  Thess.  ii,  8).  The  coming  of  Christ,  for  his  destruction, 
must  therefore  be  pre-mlUeonial. 

8.  That  there  will  be  two  resurrections,  a  thousand 
years  apart,  viz.  the  "first  resurrection,"  *'the  resnrrec- 
tion  of  life,"  "  the  resurrection  of  the  Just  :**  and  the  **  res- 
urrection of  the  rest  of  the  dead,**  the  '*  resurrection  of 
damnation,**  the  *'  resurrection  of  the  unjust" 

9.  That  the  general  view  that  the  millennium  wtll  be  a 
thousand  years  of  peace,  and  be  introduced  by  the  c«>n- 
version  of  the  world  to  Christ,  •and  consist  In  his  uni- 
versal spiritual  reign;  and  the  mlllenarian  view  that 
though  Christ  will  come  and  reign  personally  on  earth 
during  the  milleuninm,  yet  that  that  period  will  be  one  of 
probation,  in  which  the  nesthen  who  had  never  heard  of 
Christ  and  the  Jews  who  have  been  cut  off  during  the 
Christian  dispensation,  will  have  the  Gospel  preached  to 
them  and  be  converted,  are  both  nuscripturai  and  not  to 
be  received,  because  both  the  general  and  specific  teach- 
insrs  of  the  Bible  are  against  it.  Thus  the  dream  of  Neb- 
ucnadneazar  (Dan.  ii)  foretells  four  univeraal  empires 
which  are  to  fill  up  the  period  ft-oni  then  till  the  everlast- 
ing kingdom  of  God  comes  and  destroys  them,  and  flils 
the  whole  earth.  Bnt  there  can  be  no  everiastlug  king- 
dom without  immortality,  which  cannot  be  till  the  resur- 
rection at  the  second  advent  of  Christ.  The  seventh 
chapter  of  Daniel  presents,  in  vision,  the  same  four  em- 
pires, with  the  divisions  and  successions  of  the  fourth  em- 
pire, which  only  end  (ver.  18, 14)  when  the  Son  of  Man 
comes  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  to  receive  his  everlasting 
dominion,  which  Is  also  universal.  Till  the  Judgment, 
the  little  blasphemous  horn  wears  out  the  saints,  and  i>rp- 
valls  against  them.  So,  also.  In  the  twenty-fimrtn  of  Mai- 
thew,  the  course  of  events  from  the  time  of  Christ  to  his 
second  coming  and  the  end  of  the  world  is  given.  There 
were  to  be  wars,  famines,  pestilences,  persecutions  of  the 
saints,  false  prophets,  false  Christs,  sDomlnations,  sreai 
tribulations,  mournings  by  all  the  trihes  of  the  earth,  the 
preaching  of  his  Gospel  to  all  the  world  for  a  witness  to 
all  nations,  and  then  the  end  should  come^  and  they  see 
the  Son  of  Man  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  vrlth  power 
and  great  glory.  There  is  no  peace  In  the  prediction  till 
he  comes.  Therefore  he  will  come  personally  to  Judge 
the  world  and  relfim,  and  not  spiritually  to  convert  and 
save  the  world.  The  tares  and  wheat  too  (the  righteous 
and  wicked),  are  to  grow  together  till  the  end  of  the  world 
or  age.  and  then  they  are  to  be  cast  off  and  punished,  and 
the  other  slorlfled  in  the  kinadom  of  God  (Halt,  xlli,  24- 
48).  For  Uiese  and  many  other  reasons,  they  cannot  be- 
lieve in  the  conversion  of  the  world  before  the  second  ad- 
vent of  the  Saviour. 

10.  That  the  thousand  years  will  be  one  of  Judgment 
rather  than  probat  Ion.  For  they  read  In  the  second  Fsalm 
that  when  the  heathen  are  given  to  Christ  for  his  Inher- 
itance, and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  his  pos- 
session, that  he  is  to  break  or  rale  them  (Rev.  xll,  S.  and 
ii,  2T)  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  dash  them  In  pieces  like  a 
potter's  vessel,  which  they  consider  to  be  auythtns  else 
besides  conversion.  They  also  read  in  Psa.  cxlix  that  all 
the  saints  will  **  bind  their  kings  with  chains,  and  their 
nobles  with  fetters  of  Iron,  and  execute  upon  them  the 
iudgments  written."  From  Isa.  Ix  and  Zech.  xlv  they 
likewise  leara  that  the  worship  and  service  of  the  hea- 
then will  be  compulsory  service. 

11.  That  flnal  and  eteraal  retribution  will  be  awarded 
to  all  nations  when  the  Son  of  Man  comes  ia  his  glory 
(Matt  XXV  and  Luke  xili). 

12.  That  the  promises  made  to  Israd  of  a  yet  fhture  and 
flnal  gathering  to  the  land  of  Canaan  will  he  literally  ac^ 
compTished,  and  Israel  forever  dwell  there  in  peace.  Bnt 
that  this  cannot  be  fhlfllled  before  the  resurrection  of  the 
Jnst,  when  the  believing  remnant  of  Israel,  of  ei'ery  gener- 
ation, inclndlnc  Abraham,  Issac,  and  Jacob,  will  be  raised 
ft-om  the  dead,  and  restored  to  their  own  landu  This 
Bzek.  xxxvii  declares  will  be  the  way  the  whole  house  of 
Israel  will  be  restored:  "I  will  open  yonr  graves,  and 
bring  you  up  out  of  your  graves,  and  bring  you  Into  your 
own  land.**    The  resurrection,  according  to  Panl,i8  "the 
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^ptolltmH."  BnliriharssunwWdBndgloiifledliTHet 
in  to  hsTS  Ibe  lind  and  dwell  (here  forever,  Uie  iewt  In 
tab  and  bloud,  u  ■  natlan,  caanot  have  It  jorever.  AH 
Ui«  uromlse*,  taowerer,  ot  »  fotare  retuni,  promlM  ±b 
icerfutlojt  puuHtlaii  of  tbe  Und.  Bat  mortsl  Jewi  can- 
not  posHns  It  rarerer— ginrllkd  and  ImmorU]  ones  un. 
Therefore  tin  J  are  the  heln  of  protntofc 

18.  That  tba  coming  oT  tbe  Lucd  In  at  tbe  door  fbr  the 
(jllowfDg  reaaona,  tIl  :  Pink  tha  fi>ar  fraat  einplres  an 
U)  be  niixiieded  bj  Ibe  klngdam  of  Qod:  and  11  la  nrj 
manifest  Ibat  Ibe  Uat— Iha  Soman  iDramment— baa 
paascd  lu  predicted  dtTialona,  and  mnat  soon  end.  Bee- 
and,  tba  waning  of  tbe  Ottoman  or  Mohammedan  power 
ti  unotber  Index  polnllog  to  Ibe  apeedj  oomlng  of  Ibe 
Unborn  of  Cbrlat.  Tbli^ the  aDlTeraalmoremeata  and 
tKitMlona,  the  bmlnea,  pegtOeneM.  lod  urthqnakea,  the 
wara  and  mmora  of  ware,  together  with  ihe  aigna  In  tbe 
■lui,  TBoon,  and  atan,  elc,  an  conelnelre  evidence  ot  bli 
ipeedr  approach.  Foorth,  the  Ooapel,  which  waa  to  be 
preached  In  all  the  world,  for  a  wltaai  M  all  natlona,  li 
flaw  compleilng  III  work. 

14.  Thait  the  adrent  doctrine,  embracing,  M  It  doee,  tbe 
temmcUon  of  lbs  bodj,  tbe  personal  and  visible  appear- 
aice  and  reign  of  Chrlai  on  earth,  the  reatltntlon  or  tbe 

arena  and  earth  lo  tbelr  paradlalcal 
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will  explain  and  baraionlie  the  Word  of 

The  intelligent  leader  will  perceire,  howerer,  that 
most  of  the  above  argumenla  are  merely  pcecarionfl  in- 
fenncei  frcm  pamagea  of  Scripture  whoee  meaning  is 
greatly  diapuled.     See  Millsknium.     (J.  H.W.) 

BCUlaa,  Jereviah,  U.D.,  a  celebrated  English  di- 
rine  and  antiquary,  was  bom  in  1714,  and  received  his 
preparatory  education  at  Eton.  He  atudied  at  Corpus 
Cbristi  College,  Oxford,  and  took  the  degree  of  H.A.  in 
1735,  and  that  of  D.D.  in  1747.  His  uiicte,  Dr.  Tbomas 
Xillea,  bishop  of  Waterford  and  Lismore,  collated  him 
to  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  Waterford,  and  pre- 
sented liim  to  a  living  near  that  city.  la  1762  Dr. 
Uilles  waa  oomiiuted  to  the  deanery  of  Exeter,  and  in 
1767  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries.   He  died  Feb.  13, 1784.    In  Che  "Archraologia" 

titled  Ohttnationi  on  Iht  Wanfroie  A  cmwtl  of  At  Year 
1483,  wherein  ate  contained  the  deliveries  made  for  the 
coronation  of  king  Richard  IH ;  and  another  (_A  reiaoL 
iv,  331  aq.)  in  which  be  denies  the  genuineness  of  the 
Apamsan  medaL  In  connection  with  E.  Focucke  (q.  v.), 
be  edited  Imicr^iUma  Aiitiqua  (1752).  He  also  pub- 
lished some  of  bis  sermons.  Dr.  Milks  is,  bowever, 
best  known  in  tbe  literaiy  world  by  bis  edition  in  de- 
fence of  the  antiquity  of  the  "PoemaoTBowlay."  See 
Cbambera,C>cJa}>«iui,s.r.;  AllJbon%2>>tf.a/'Bri(.(nid 
A  ncr.  A  uliort,  ii,  1S88. 

Ulllat  (',n^,  do'choH,  so  called  from  tbe  dark-green 
or  nKuEjr  color  of  the  leaf;  Sept.  ciyxC'Ct^niR-  iHtliaia) 
ocean  in  Sciiptuie  only  in  Ezek.  iv,  B,  where  the  propbet 


MILLET 

is  directed  to  take  unto  him  wheat,  and  bailey,  and 
beana,  and  lentilea,  and  milltl,  and  fitches,  and  lo  put 
»el,  and  to  make  bread  thereof  for  him- 
aeir.  All  the  graiua  enumerated  in  this  verae  eonliaue 
chief  articles  of  diet  in  the  East  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  as  they  qqiear  lo  have  done  ia  ancient  times. 
The  Hebrew  word  doclum  is  identical  with  the  AraUc 
dukkun,  which  is  applied  in  tha  present  day  by  the 
Arabs  lo  a  small  grain  cultivated  fVom  tbe  middle  of 
0  the  moat  sonthem  part  of  India.  This  is  (he 
millet,  Panicun  mSUictum  of  botaoials,  which 
imes  cultivalM  in  En^and  on  account  of  the 
seeds  being  used  for  feeding  birds  and  poultry.  But  tbe 
nsually  imported  frora  (he  Mediterranean.  In 
India  it  is  cnltiraled  in  Ibe  calA  weather,  that  is,  in  the 
;ason  with  wheat  and  bailey,  and  is  an  article  of 
th  the  inhalHtanta.  The  culms  are  erect,  from 
four  feet  high,  the  whole  plbnt  being  very  hairy; 
leaves  large,  with  iDDg  sheaths,  which  involve  moat  part 
'  '  '  II ;  panicle  oblong,  much  branched,  bending 
the  weight  of  the  grain ;  glumea  ciu[ddate ; 
coiol  (hree-valved,adven(i(ious  valve  emarginate;  aeed 
ral  and  smooth,  colored  longitudinally  with  Qve  slreaks. 
The  name,  mSiacaim,  ia  said  to  have  been  appUed  M 
plant  from  its  producing  snch  a  quantity  of  grain, 
as  if  one  stalk  bore  a  thousand  seeds.  Toumefort  sayl 
(Voyage,  ii,  95)  that  in  the  isle  of  Samoa  tbe  inhabi- 
tants, in  preparing  their  bread,  knead  together  one  half 
wheat  and  the  other  half  bailey  and  millet  mixed  to- 
gether. It  is  also  an  article  of  diet  both  in  Persia  and 
Forakid  n^'&et  the  name  daUun  to  another 
com-graBS,  which  he  flrat  found  in  a  garden  at  Rosetla, 
cultivated  on  account  of  its  seed  being  given  as  food  to 
Inrds.  AftenrardB  he  found  it  commonly  cultivated  in 
Arabia.  It  grows  to  a  great  aiie,  being  about  five  co- 
height,  with  seeds  of  the  size  of  rice.  To  it  be 
has  given  the  name  of  Holrai  dochna,  hut  the  plant  is 
aa  yet  mikDown  to  botanists.  Tbe  lUblical  "millet"  ia 
■  '  by  many  wiitfirs  with  the  broom-corn  vari- 
,  which  belong  to  the  genus  Sorgbnm,  a  species  of 
:b  ia  the  modern  Egyptian  durra.  It  is  possible 
the  Heb.  dochan  includes  tbe  common  spedea,  SoT' 
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gkutn  tndffare.  There  is,  however,  little  doubt  that  the 
trae  dukktm  of  Arab  authors  is  the  above-described  Pan- 
ieum  miUcuieum,  This  is  so  universally  cultivated  in 
the  East  as  one  of  their  smaller  corn-grasses  that  it  is 
most  likely  to  be  the  kind  chiefly  alluded  to  in  the  (mu- 
sage  of  Ezekiel.  Two  cultivated  species  of  Pamcutn 
are  named  as  occurring  in  Palestine,  viz.  P.  mi^tocettm 
and  P.  italieum  (Strand's  Flor,  PakuL  Nos.  85, 87).  The 
genera  Sorgkum  and  Pcmicum  belong  to  the  natural  or- 
der Grctminea.  perhaps  the  most  important  order  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom. — Kitto;  Smith.  See  Celsii  £f*ero- 
bot  i,  458  sq.;  Oedmann,  Kerm.  Satnml.  v,  92  sq.;  Nie- 
buhr,  A  rabiaf  p.  296 ;  Trav,  i,  158 ;  Forskal,  Flora  jSgypf. 
p.  174;  Wellsted,  Trav,  L  295;  Gesenius,  Thet,  Heb,  p. 
388;  Petmjf  Cyclopeedia,  s.  v.  Panicum. 

Millet,  Simon -6KRMAI27,  a  French  Benedictine, 
was  bom  at  Yenisy,  Qear  Sens,  in  1575.  He  died  near 
Paris,  June  28, 1647.  But  little  is  known  of  his  life's 
history.  The  following  are  his  works :  Les  Dialogues 
de  Saint'Gregoire  (translated  into  French ;  Paris,  1624, 
1644, 8vo) : — Le  Tritor  $acri,  ou  inventaire  des  saintes 
reUques  etau  ires  pricieux  Joycmx  de  Viglise  et  du  trisor 
de  Saint'Dengs  (Paris,  1688, 12mo)  i—Vindicata  Ecdesia 
GalUcofUB  de  suo  Areopagita  Diomfsio  Gloria  (Paris, 
1688,  8vo):  —  Ad  Disseriationem  nuper  evulgatam  de 
Duobus  IHongsiis  Responsio,  against  the  canon  of  Lau- 
noy  (Paris,  1642,  8vo).— //«/.  Litter,  de  la  Congregation 
de  Saint-Maurf  p.  28.    See  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Gin,  a,  v. 

MlUetidre.    See  LAMiLsriitRE. 

Milligan,  James,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  divine,  was 
bom  in  Dalmellington,  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  Aug.  7, 1785. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  united  with  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland.  His  early  education  was  obtained 
while  out  upon  the  moor  watching  the  sheep,  reciting 
two  or  three  times  a  week  to  a  teacher  in  a  neighboring 
village.  In  1801,  dissatisfied  with  the  government  of 
Scotland,  he  emigrated  to  America,  and  came  to  West- 
moreland County,  Pa.  After  engaging  in  mercantile 
life  for  some  months,  he  entered  Jefferson  College,  Pa. 
His  funds  becoming  exhausted,  he  was  obliged  to  leave, 
and  went  to  Greensburg,  Pa.;  instituted  an  academy, 
taught  eighteen  months,  realized  a  sum  sufficient  to 
complete  his  collegiate  course,  and  graduated  with  hon- 
ors. He  next  accepted  a  call  as  teacher  of  languages 
in  the  Philadelphia  University.  While  there  he  pur- 
sued his  theological  studies  in  the  Reformed  Presbyte- 
rian Seminary.  He  was  licensed  by  the  Northern  Pres- 
bytery in  1811,  and  in  1812  was  ordained  pastor  of 
Coldenham  Congregation,  Orange  County,  N.  Y.;  in 
1818  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Sa)tch  Covenanter  Con- 
gregation at  Ryegate,  Caledonia  County,  Tt. ;  thence  he 
went  to  New  Alexandria,  Pa.,  in  1889 ;  and  in  1848  to 
Eden,  IlL,  where  he  continued  to  preach  until  1855.  He 
died  about  the  year  1861.  Dr.  Milligan  was  a  warm 
friend  of  the  Scotch  Covenanters.  He  was  instmmen- 
tal  in  inaugurating  the  first  temperance  reform  move- 
ment in  the  State  of  Vermont ;  and  was  first  also  to  in- 
troduce the  scriptural  office  of  deacon  in  the  American 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Church.  His  publications  are, 
A  Narrative  of  the  Secession  Controversy  in  Vermont : 
— Sermon  on  Free  Agency : — Sermon  on  the  Prospects  of 
a  True  Christian  in  a  Sinful  World:— A  Defence  of 
Inftmi  Baptism^-Wi\aonf  Presb,  Hist,  Almanac^  1868,  p. 
888.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Millington,  William,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Anglican 
divine  of  the  Reformatory  period,  and  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  of  his  day,  was  a  native  of  Pocklington, 
Yorkshire.  He  was  ordained  priest  March  8, 1420.  He 
took  his  doctor's  degree  at  Cambridge,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  a  member  of  Clare  Hall,  in  that  university ; 
but  however  that  may  be,  certain  it  is  that  in  1448  he 
was  appointed  the  provost  of  King's  College.  This  im- 
portant position,  however,  he  voluntarily  resigned  in 
1446,  on  a  point  of  conscience.  The  oft-repeated  state- 
ment that  he  was  deprived  of  the  provostship  for  unduly 
favoring  natives  of  Yorkshire  is  without  foundation. 


It  is  said  that  on  leaving  King's  he  retired  to  Qare  Hall. 
He  died  in  May,  1466,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Edward's 
Church,  Cambridge.  An  interesting  memoir  of  Dr.  Mil- 
lington, by  George  Williams,  RD.,  was  communicated 
to  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society  in  1858. 

l€illion  (nnnn,  rMbah',  Gen.  xxiv,  60),  ten  thou- 
sand, as  elsewhere  rendered. 

Mil'lo  (Heb.  always  with  the  art  hain^miUu% 
Kiitin,  the  fulness;  Sept  [Alex.]  in  1  Kings  ix  only  >/ 
MeXio ;  Vulg.  MeUo)^  properly  a  mound  or  rampart,  as 
being  filled  in  with  stones  and  earth;  hence  a  fortress 
or  castle ;  applied  to  two  structures  or  fortifications: 

(a)  According  to  Gesenius  (J'hes,  Htb,  p.  789),  a  part 
of  the  citadel  of  Jerusalem,  probably  the  rampart  or  in- 
trenchment ;  or,  as  Winer  thinks  (  W6rteHf.  s.  v.),  the  tow- 
er afterwards  called  Htppicus  (2  Sam.  v,  9 ;  1  Kings  ix, 
15, 24 ;  xi,  27 ;  1  Chron.  xi,  8 ;  2  Chron.  xxxii,  5).  In  the 
last  of  these  texts,  where  David  is  said  to  have  restored 
or  fortified  the  Millo  "oP  (not  "in")  the  city  of  David, 
the  Sept  has  rb  dvaXijfifia  r^c  troXtwQ,  ^\hi^  fortifica- 
tion of  the  city  of  David ;"  in  the  other  passages  it  has 
simply  aitpay  the  mound  or  tower.  The  Targum  merely 
Chaldaizee  the  Heb.  term  (WH^^S,  ^^'^\^y  voUum), 
"  Both  name  and  thing  seem  to  have  been  already  in 
existence  when  the  city  was  taken  from  the  Jebusites 
by  David.  His  first  occupation,  after  getting  posses- 
sion, was  to  build  *  round  about,  from  the  Millo  and  to 
the  house'  (A.  Y. '  inward,'  2  Sam.  v,  9) ;  or,  as  the  par- 
allel passage  has  it,  *  he  built  the  city  round  about,  and 
from  the  Millo  round  about'  (1  Chron.  xi,  8).  Ita  re- 
pair or  restoration  was  one  of  the  great  works  for  which 
Solomon  raised  his  'levy'(l  Kings  ix,  15,  24;  xi,  27); 
and  it  formed  a  prominent  part  of  the  fortifications  by 
which  Hezekiah  prepared  for  the  approach  of  the  As- 
syrians (2  Chron.  xxxii,  5)"  (Smith).  The  same  place 
is  probably  meant  by  the  "  house  of  Millo,"  where  Joash 
was  killed  (2  Kings  xii,21).  Others  are  of  the  opinion 
that  Millo  was  the  name  of  a  valley  in  Jerasalem,  wluch 
separated  ancient  Jebus  from  the  city  of  David,  but 
which  was  afterwards  filled  up  by  David  and  Solomon 
(Barclay,  City  of  the  Great  King,  p.  118).  Schwan  (J^a- 
lest,  p.  241)  holds  that  it  was  on  the  eastern  declivity  to- 
wards the  spring  of  Siloam  (reading  Shiloah  for  Silla). 
The  most  natural  impression  from  the  notices  is  that  it 
was  some  region  or  space  adjacent  to  Mount  Zion,  per- 
haps that  portion  of  the  Tyropceon  enclosed  by  the  first 
wall,  the  bridge,  and  the  Temple.  (See  Lightfoot,  Works^ 
ii,  189 ;  Hamelsveld,  BibL  Geogr,  ii,  46  sq. ;  Ewald,  Isr. 
Gesch,  iii,  70 ;  Strong's  Harm,  and  Expos,  of  the  Gospr4f, 
Append,  ii,  p.  24 ;  Schulz,  Jerusalem,  p.  80.)    See  Jkri*^ 

SALEM. 

(6)  The  fortress  or  citadel  of  Shechem,  all  the  occu- 
pants or  garrison  of  which  Joined  in  proclaiming  Abim- 
elech  their  king  (Judg.  ix,  6,  20).  See  Beth-millo; 
Silla. 

Mills,  Abraham,  LL.D.,  a  prominent  American 
author,  was  born  in  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1796. 
After  having  received  a  thorough  academic  education, 
he  opened  a  classical  school  in  New  York  City.  He 
had  not  been  long  engaged  in  this  school  when  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  mathematics  and  philosophy  in 
the  Baptbt  Literary  and  Theological  Institute,  then  es- 
tablbhed  in  New  York.  Three  years  after,  when  the 
institute  was  transferred  to  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  Mills  sev- 
ered his  connection,  and  flourished  as  a  highly-esteemed 
teacher  of  and  lecturer  on  rhetoric  and  belles-lettres. 
He  died  July  8, 1867.  Mills  issued  text-books  ou  the 
topics  on  which  he  gave  instruction.  The  hooorary 
degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  on  him  by  Madison  Uni- 
versity. He  deserves  a  place  here  on  account  of  his 
Compendium  of  the  History  of  the  Ancient  Hebrews  (1856). 
See  Drake,  Diet,  of  Amer,  Biogr,  s.  v.;  Appleton*8  An- 
nual  Cyclop,  1867,  p.  511. 

MillB,  Henry,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  divine,  was 
bom  at  Morristown,  N.  J.,  March  12, 1786 ;  pursued  his 
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preparaiofy  studies  in  his  native  town;  gnuliuited  at 
PrinoeUm  College  in  1802 ;  for  a  oonaiderable  time  taught 
in  the  academy  at  Momatown,  and  also  at  Elizabeth- 
town,  N.  J.;  was  tutor  for  two  years  at  Princeton  Col- 
lege; studied  theology  with  the  Kev.  Dr.  James  Rich- 
ards; was  licensed  by  the  Pitesbytery  of  New  Jersey, 
and  in  1816  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Presbjrterian 
Church  in  Woodbridge,  N.  J.  In  1821  he  was  called  to 
the  professorship  of  Biblical  criticism  in  the  theological 
seminaiy  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  where  he  continued  to  per- 
form hia  duties  with  eminent  ability  until  1854,  when  he 
resigned,  and  was  made  professor  emeritus.  He  died 
June  10, 1867.  Dr.  Mills  was  a  man  of  marked  charac- 
teristics— ^impressive  in  personal  appearance,  instructive 
in  oonvenation,  sharp  in  intellect.  As  a  preacher,  his 
style  was  simple,  chaste,  and  direct.  As  a  scholar,  he 
was  moat  eminent — ^thoroughly  versed  in  Hebrew  and 
master  of  the  German  language.  He  published  in  1846 
Harm  GemumiotBja  Version  of  Gemum  HynmB, — Wilson, 
Prab.  HitL  Almcmae,  1868,  p.  218. 

MtUs,  Nathaniel  B.,  an  early  and  eminent  min- 
ister of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  He  was  bom 
in  Newcastle  County,  DeL,  Feb.  23, 1766 ;  was  converted 
in  1783 ;  entered  the  Baltimore  Conference  in  1787 ;  in 
1790  was  stationed  at  Hartford,  Conn. ;  in  1804  at  Bal- 
timore ;  filled  various  important  circuits,  etc.,  until  1885, 
when  he  became  superannuated.  He  died  in  Carroll 
County,  Md.,  Feb.  20, 1845.  He  preached  with  great 
zeal  and  success  for  nearly  sixty  years. — Minutes  of 
Coa/emuaef,  iii,594;  Stevenaj  Memorials  qf  If ethocUsm, 

Mills,  Samuel,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bom  in  Northampton  County,  N.  C, 
in  1780;  was  converted  in  1800;  entered  the  itinerancy 
in  1801;  was  stationed  at  Columbia  in  1806,  at  Charles- 
ton in  1809,  at  Milledgeville  in  1810,  and  at  Camden  in 
1811,  where  he  died,  June  8, 1811.  He  was  a  plain, 
earnest  preacher,  possessed  of  good  abilities,  and  "  a  wit- 
neas  of  sanctification,  which  he  frequently  pressed  on 
his  hearen." — MimUes  of  ConferenceSf  i,  206. 

milB,  Samnel  John  (1),  a  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  bom  May  16, 1743,  in  Kent,  Conn.  He  grad- 
uated at  Tale  College  in  1764,  and  was  ordained  June 
29, 1769,  in  Tonringford,  Conn.,  where  he  resided  until 
his  death.  May  11,  1838.  He  published  a  few  occa- 
sional sermons,  and  two  sermons  on  the  religious  senti- 
ments of  Christ,  in  a  volume  entitled  Sermons  Collected 
(1797).  See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  American  Pu^ntf 
i,672. 

BCills,  Samuel  John  (2),  popularly  called  the 
**  Father  of  Foreign  Mission  Work  in  Christian  Amer- 
ica," an  efficient  minister  of  the  Congregational  Church, 
was  the  son  of  the  minister  of  Torrington,  Conn.,  and 
was  bora  April  21,  1783.  He  was  educated  at  Will- 
iams College  (class  of  1809).  He  next  entered  the  the- 
dogicai  seminary,  having  decided  to  preach  the  Gospel, 
and  while  at  school  in  Andover  his  mind  was  deeply 
impreaeed  with  the  importance  of  foreign  missions,  and 
he  endeavored  to  awaken  a  similar  feeling  in  the  hearts 
of  his  fellow-students.  He  united  with  Judson,  Newell, 
Nott,  and  Hall  in  a  resolution  to  undertake  a  foreign 
mission.  In  1812  and  1818  he  and  J.  F.  Schermerhora 
made  a  missionary  tour  in  the  Western  States.  He 
was  ordained,  with  other  missionaries,  at  Newburyport, 
June  21, 1815.  He  ascertained  in  March,  1815,  that  not 
a  Bible  could  be  found  for  sale  or  to  be  given  away  in 
New  Orleans;  he  thereupon  distributed  many  Bibles  in 
French  and  EngUsh,  and  visited  the  sick  soldiers.  Find- 
ing that  seventy  or  eighty  thousand  families  at  the 
South  and  West  were  destitute  of  a  Bible,  he  suggested 
at  the  close  of  his  report  the  formation  of  a  national 
society  like  the  British.  His  efforts  contributed  to  the 
establishment  of  the  American  BibU  Society,  May  8, 
1816.  The  plan  of  the  United  Foreign  Mission  Society, 
which,  however,  acoomplished  but  little,  originated  with 
him  while  residing  with  Dr.  Griffin  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  as 
did  also  the  African  school,  which  existed  a  few  years 


at  Parsippany,  near  Newark.  He  attended  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Colonization  Society,  Jan.  1, 1817,  which 
was  established  by  his  and  Dr.  Finley's  exertions,  and 
MiHs  was  at  that  time  appointed,  together  with  Dr.  Bur- 
gess, to  visit  England,  and  explore  the  coast  of  Africa 
for  the  society.  He  sailed  in  November,  1817,  and  in 
a  wonderful  manner  escaped  shipwreck  on  the  coast 
of  France.  He  sailed  from  England  for  Africa  Feb.  2, 
1818,  and  arrived  on  the  coast  March  12.  After  a  labo- 
rious inspection  of  more  than  two  months,  he  embarked 
on  his  return  in  the  brig  Success,  May  22, 1818.  A  se- 
vere cold,  which  he  took  early  in  June,  was  succeeded 
by  a  fever,  and  he  died  at  sea,  June  16, 1818.  He  was 
buried  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean.  See  Spring,  Memoirs 
of  John  Samuel  Mills  (N.  Y.  1820, 8vo) ;  Sprague,  iltmo/^ 
A  mer,  Pu^,  ii,  566 ;  Cyclop,  Missions f  p.  268  sq. ;  Ander- 
son, Hist.  Missions  of  A,B,  For,  M.  m  India  (1874). 

Milla,  Thornton  A.,  D.D.,  a  Fresbjrterian  divine, 
was  bom  in  Paris,  Ky.,  September,  1810.  He  early  en- 
jo3red  excellent  educational  advantages;  graduated  at 
Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio,  in  1830;  studied  the- 
ology for  a  short  time  in  Lane  Theological  Seminary, 
and  afterwards  privately,  and  was  licensed  in  1833.  He 
labored  for  some  time  in  Frankfort,  Ky.,  and  in  1886 
was  installed  pastor  of  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church, 
Cincinnati  In  1848  he  purchased  The  Watchman  qf 
the  Valley,  and  continued  to  edit  that  paper,  first  under 
the  name  of  Central  Watchman,  and  later  of  Central 
Christian  Herald,  until  January,  1853,  when  it  was 
bought  by  the  synods  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Cincinnati,  and 
Wabash.  During  1853  he  was  secretary  and  general 
agent  for  the  Church  Erection  Committee ;  in  1854  ac- 
cepted a  call  to  the  Second  Church,  in  Indianapolis;  in 
1856  was  chosen  as  general  secretary  of  the  Permanent 
Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  on  Education  for 
the  Ministry,  to  which  work  he  devoted  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  He  died  June  21, 1867.  Dr.  Mills  was  a 
man  of  firm  grasp  of  mind,  clear  and  positive  views  of 
tmth,  and  indomitable  energy  and  perseverance.  See 
Wilson,  Preth,  Hist,  Almanac,  1868,  p.  220;  Meth,  Qu. 
Rev,  Jan.  1872,  p.  27.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Mills,  William,  an  early  minister  of  the  Method- 
ist Church,  was  bom  in  Monmouth  Count}',  N.  J.,  Aug. 
26, 1747 ;  entered  the  United  SUtes  army  in  1776;  suf- 
fered various  vicissitudes  during  the  war  until  he  was 
carried  a  prisoner  to  Europe,  whence  he  retumed  after 
the  war;  was  converted  through  Methodist  instra men- 
tality in  1792 ;  entered  the  itinerancy  at  Philadelphia 
in  1799,  and  died  at  Long  Branch,  N.  J.,  Dec  5, 1813. 
He  was  a  most  amiable  and  excellent  man,  and  a  very 
successful  preacher.  Several  extensive  revivals  resulted 
from  his  labors. — Minutes  of  Conferences,  \,  239. 

Mills,  William  Robert,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Alexandria,  Ya., 
July  5, 1816.  He  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  liberal 
academical  training,  and  was  for  some  time  a  student 
at  William  and  Mary  College.  At  an  early  age  he  was 
converted,  and  shortly  after  became  fully  persuaded  of 
a  divine  call  to  the  ministry ;  was  licensed  to  preach, 
and  was  admitted  into  the  Baltimore  Conference  in  the 
spring  of  1840.  He  labored  successively  on  Berwick 
Circuit ;  in  1841  on  Huntington  Circuit ;  1842,  North- 
umberland; 1843,  Lycoming;  1844,  Lock  Haven ;  1845- 
46,  Penn's  Valley;  1847,  NorthumberUnd;  1848-49, 
Warrior's  Mark;  1850-51,  Huntingdon ;  1852-58,  Lewis- 
town  Circuit;  1854-55,  Newport;  1856,  Mercersburg; 
1857-58,  Liberty,  Md.;  1859-60,  East  Baltimore  Sta- 
tion; 1861-62,  North  Baltimore  Station;  1863-65,  Al- 
toona;  1866-67,  Lewisburg ;  1868,  Carlisle ;  1869,  York. 
In  the  last-named  place  he  died,  Dec  18, 1869.  Mills 
was  a  faithful  pastor  and  an  eloquent  preacher.  His 
sermons  evinced  deep  research,  were  argumentative,  and 
logically  arranged,  and  enlivened  with  illustradve  ind- 
denta. — Minutes  of  Conferences,  1870,  p.  54. 

Millstone  p3*^,  re'hd),  usually  a  chariot,  hence 
the  '*  upper  millstone*'  or  tider,  Deut.  xxiv,  6 ;  more  fully 
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nan  nbs,  Judg.  ix,  58 ;  2  Sam.  xi,  21 ;  in  Job  xli,  24 
there  is  no  Hebrew  word  corresponding;  in  Isa.  xlvii,  2; 
Jer,  XXV,  10,  D'l'H^ ;  elsewhere  rendered  "  mill ;"  Gr.  /iv- 
Xoc>    ^e  MiLU 

Milxnan,  Henry  Hart,  D.D^one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Broad  Chorch  party  in  the  Anglican  communion  of 
our  day,  an  ecclesiastic  of  distinction  also,  both  as  a  his- 
torian and  a  poet,  was  the  youngest  son  of  Sir  Francis 
Milman,  physician  to  George  III,  and  was  bom  in  Lon- 
don Feb.  10, 1791.  He  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  af- 
terwards at  Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  where  he  took 
the  degrees  of  BJL  and  M.A.,  and  of  which  he  was 
elected  a  fellow.  He  wrote  several  poems,  and  secured 
much  distinction  by  his  efforts.  In  1817  he  took  hdy 
orders,  and  was  appointed  vicar  of  St.  Mary's,  Reading. 
In  1820  Mr.  Milman  published  The  Fall  of  Jerusalem, 
a  dramatic  poem,  founded  on  Jo8ephtts*s  narrative  of 
the  siege  of  the  sacred  city.  This,  in  some  respects  his 
most  beautiful  poetical  production,  established  bis  repu- 
tation* In  1821  he  was  elected  professor  of  poetry  in 
the  University  of  Oxford.  He  now  published  three 
other  dramatic  poems:  The  Martyr  of  Antiochf  BtU 
thazzar,  and  Atme  BoUjfn,  In  1827  he  published  his 
sermons,  delivered  as  the  Bampton  Lecture,  and  enti- 
tled The  Character  and  Conduct  of  the  Apostles  considr 
ered  as  the  Evidence  o/ Christianity  (^vo),  and  in  1829, 
without  his  name,  The  History  of  the  Jews  (Lond.  and 
K.  Y.  3  vols.  18mo).  This  work  was  written  in  so  lib- 
eral a  spirit  that  orthodox  ecclesiastics  could  hardly  fail 
to  be  offended.  Its  weak  point  was  a  want  of  adequate 
learning,  especially  in  the  department  of  Biblical  criti- 
cism. A  new  edition,  greatly  improved,  and  more  crit- 
ical, yet  still  far  from  being  very  accurate,  or  built  on 
solid  foundations,  prefaced  by  an  interesting  introduc- 
tion, was  published  in  1868  (Lond.  and  N.  Y.  8  vols. 
12mo).  In  this  new  form  the  work  has  had  a  large  cir- 
culation both  among  Jews  and  Gentiles.  It  is  to  this 
day  the  only  worthy  record  of  the  ^  chosen  people  of 
God"  in  the  English  tongue.  In  1840  he  came  again 
before  the  public  as  a  historian ;  this  time  with  a  Bis- 
tory  of  Christianity  from  the  Bitih  of  Christ  to  the  Ab- 
olition ofPagamem  in  the  Roman  Empire  (Lond.  8  vols. 
8vo ;  K.  Y.,  Harpers,  1  vol  8vo).  In  this  work  he  pro- 
fesses to  view  Christianity  as  a  historian,  in  its  moral, 
social,  and  political  influences,  referring  to  its  doctrines 
no  further  than  is  necessary  for  explaining  the  general 
effect  of  the  system.  It  is  a  far  better  effort  than  his 
previous  worl^  and  marks  the  advance  of  an  accom- 
plished and  liberal-minded  student.  His  scholarly  at- 
tainments received  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Church 
by  various  appointments*  In  1849,  after  having  been 
honored  successively  with  the  rectory  of  St.  Maigaret*s, 
Westminster,  and  the  canonship  of  Westminster,  he  was 
promoted  to  the  deanery  of  St.  Paul*s.  This  position 
he  held  until  his  death,  Sept.  24, 1868. 

The  works  already  mentioned  will  secure  for  dean  Mil- 
man  an  honorable  place  in  the  literary  history  of  Eng- 
land, but  they  are  by  no  means  his  ablest  productions. 
His  greatest  work,  and  one  of  the  most  valuable  produc- 
tions in  the  English  language,  is  his  History  of  Latin 
Christianity,  induding  that  of  the  Popes  to  the  Pontijicate 
of  Nicholas  V  (Lond.  and  N.  Y.  1854, 8  vols.  8vo) ;  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  author's  History  of  Christiamtyftind  yet 
in  itself  a  complete  work.  To  give  it  that  completeness, 
dean  Milman  has  gone  over  the  history  of  Christianity  in 
Rome  during  the  first  four  centuries.  It  brings  the  his- 
tory down  to  the  dose  of  the  pontificate  of  Nicholas  Y, 
that  is,  to  1455.  It  is  a  work  of  great  learning,  liberal- 
ity, and  chastened  eloquence ;  it  displays  a  broad  grasp 
of  human  nature  in  its  religious  workings ;  something 
of  the  philosopher,  and«still  more  of  the  poet,  is  seen  in 
the  strong  and  vivid  spirit  of  sympathy  with  which  he 
deals  with  men  of  the  most  different  opinions.  The 
work  has  secured  for  its  author  a  position  in  the  first 
rank  of  EngUsh  historians.  **  No  such  work,"  says  the 
Qu.  Rtv,  of  London,  *^  has  appeared  in  English  ecclesi- 


astical literature — none  which  combines  such  breadth 
of  view  with  such  depth  of  research,  such  high  literary 
and  artistic  eminence  with  such  patient  and  elaborate 
investigation."    Perhapa  we  should  add  the  estimate 
of  one  of  our  own  historical  vrriten,  than  whom  no 
greater  or  more  competent  critic  cotUd  be  beard;  we 
refer  to  William  H.  Preaoott  {Phil^  II,  ii,  500,  n.  69), 
who  says  of  it :  ^  One  of  the  most  remarkable  works  of 
the  present  age,  in  which  the  author  reviews,  with  cu- 
rious erudition  and  in  a  profoondly  philosophical  spirit, 
the  various  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  Ro- 
man hierarchy ;  and,  while  he  fully  exposes  the  mani- 
fold errors  and  corruptions  of  the  system,  he  shows 
throughout  that  enlightened  charity  which  is  the  most 
precious  of  Christian  graces,  as,  unhappily,  the  rsrest" 
Dean  Milman  also  earned  the  gratitude  of  the  Christian 
world  by  an  edition  of  Gibbon's  Decime  and  FaU  of  the 
Roman  En^re,  which  presented  the  great  historian 
with  more  ample  illustration  than  he  had  before  re- 
ceived, and  set  at  rest  many  exceptions  taken  by  Gib- 
bon against  Christianity.    The  notes  were  further  elu- 
cidated and  verified  l:^  Dr.  W.  Smith,  and  Gibbon*s 
works  are  now  sought  for  only  in  this  amended  form. 
Other  works  of  Milman  are  a  Life  of  Keats,  and  Hebrew 
Prophecy,  a  sermon,  published  in  1865.    He  also  edited 
an  illustrated  review  of  Horace,  with  a  life  of  the  poet; 
translations  from  the  Agamemnon  of  iGschyloa,  Bac- 
chanals of  Euripides,  etc.    He  was  a  frequent  contrib- 
utor to  the  [London]  Quarterly  Renew,    A  collected 
edition  of  his  "Poetical  Works,"  including  Fauo,  a 
tragedy,  which  has  frequently  been  on  the  stage,  was 
published  in  1840,  and,  besides  the  works  above  men- 
tioned and  his  smaller  poems,  contains  the  Xala  ami 
Damayanti,  translated  from  the  Sanscrit.  Since  his  death 
Annals  of  St,  PauVs  Cathedral  (1868),  and  Sawmarola, 
Erasmus,  and  other  Essays  (1870),  have  been  published. 
Dean  Milman  was  also  an  important  contributor  to 
English  hymnology.    Some  of  his  productions  are  famil- 
iar to  every  English-speaking  Christian ;  in  the  Anglican 
Church  he  is  a  particular  favorite,  and  as  the  author  of 
**  When  our  heads  are  bowed  with  woe,"  "Bound  upon 
the  accursed  tree,"  ^  Ride  on,  ride  on  in  majesty,"  and 
the  more  subjective  composition, "  Brother,  thou  art  gone 
before  us"  (from  the  Martyr  ofAntiocK),  has  established 
a  household  name,  and  has  secured  popidar  love.    As  he 
occupied  for  years  the  pulpit  of  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  influential  of  English  churches,  we  append  the  fol- 
loMring  portrayal  of  dean  Milman  from  the  Saturday  Rer. 
(Oct.  1868) :  "  He  was  no  speaker;  he  had  not  the  veir 
least  of  platform  tricks;  with  a  superb  sooni,  he  dis- 
dained the  arts  which  win  fame  at  public  meetings;  and 
in  a  certain  sense  he  was  not  a  good  preacher.    He  was 
too  refined,  too  much  habituated  to  limitation^  too  sen- 
sitive, and  too  careful,  to  be  able  to  fling  out  those  broad 
statements  which  must  be  hazarded  by  the  popular 
preacher.     But  in  a  certain  sort  of  preaching  he  was 
first-rate.   His  eulogium  on  the  duke  of  WeUingum — we 
doubt  whether  it  is  published — struck  us,  aa  we  were 
fortunate  enough  to  bear  it,  as  equal  to  the  best  of  the 
French  models  of  pulpit  eloquence."     See  Yaperean, 
DicL  des  Contemporains,  s,  v. ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit, 
and  Amer.  A  tUhors,  &  v. ;  EngHsh  Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  Men  of 
the  Times,  s.  v.  y  Hagenbach,  Hist,  Dochines,  ii,  423  sq. : 
Schaff,  Christ  in  Song,  p.  206-209 ;  Lecky,  Hiat,  of  Ett- 
ropean  Morals  from  A  ugustus  to  Charlemagne  (Pref- 
ace) (1869) ;  Edinb,  Rev,  Jan.  1858 ;  Jan.  1864 ;  and  Jan. 
1869;  Land,  Qu,  Ree,  April,  1816;  July,  1818;  May, 
1820,  and  April,  1869;  Blackwood^s  Mag, March  and 
July,  1822;  Dec  1868;  North  Brit,  Rev,  Nov.  1854; 
March,  1869:  Eraser's  Mag,  Oct.  1854;  Chrisiicm  Re- 
membrancer,  1854,  Oct.  p.  266 ;  Kitto,  Joum,  of  Sac  Lit, 
1854,  Oct. ;  Westminst,Rev,  1870,  Oct  p.  219 ;  PrtrnxtoH 
Rev,  1842,  p.  288 ;  Pea  Pictures  of  popular  Engtish  Preaeh- 
ers  (Lond.  1852),  p.  175-178.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Milne,  Colin,  a  Scottish  divine,  noted  for  his  at- 
tainments in  natural  science,  was  bom  at  Aberdeen. 
Scotland,  about  1744.    He  was  educated  at  Maiiachal 
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College  ander  the  sapenrision  of  his  node,  Dr.  Camp- 
heD,  who  was  both  principal  and  divinity  professor  at 
the  college.  After  oompleting  his  studies  there,  Milne 
entered  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  He  joined  the 
Church  of  England,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  duke  of 
Northumberland  obtained  the  rectory  of  North  Chapel, 
in  Snssez.  His  pulpit  eloquence  soon  made  him  widely 
known,  and  he  received  the  appointment  of  preacher  to 
the  London  Hospital,  and  also  the  lectureship  of  Dept- 
ford,  a  position  which  he  held  for  many  years.  He 
died  in  1816.  His  sermon  preached  at  the  anniversary 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Humane  Society  was  pubUshed  in 

1779  (8vo).    A  volume  of  his  sermons  was  published  in 

1780  (8vo).  His  other  publications  were  in  a  line  for- 
eign to  our  work.     (£.  P.  W.) 

Iffilner,  Isaac  (1),  D.D.,  an  Anglican  divine  of 
note,  eminent  for  his  piety  as  well  as  for  his  great  at- 
tainments in  divinity  and  the  sciences,  was  bom  of 
humble  parentage  near  Leeds,  Yorkshire,  in  1751.  As 
a  boy  of  six  he  entered  the  grammar  school  of  his  na- 
tive place,  but  the  straitened  circumstances  of  his  family 
obliged  the  removal  of  Isaac,,  and  he  was  transferred 
from  the  schoolroom  to  the  hctory.  Though  appren- 
ticed to  a  weaver,  he  continued  to  devote  his  leisure 
hours  to  study,  and  gradually  acquired  sound  learning. 
His  brother,  the  noted  Joseph  Milaer  (q.  v.),  who  had 
enjoyed  many  educational  advantages,  was  in  1767  ap- 
pointed head-master  of  the  grammar  school  at  HulL 
By  him  Isaac  was  relieved  of  his  obligation  at  the  fac- 
tory, and  afforded  opportunity  to  continue  his  studies 
in  the  position  of  assistant  to  Joseph.  In  1770  Isaac 
was  admitted  a  student  at  Queen*s  College,  Cambridge, 
and  there  received  his  degree  in  1774,  and  was  appoint- 
ed tutor.  He  received  among  his  pupils  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr. 
WBberforce,  with  whom  he  travelled  abroad,  and  became 
the  honored  instrument  in  the  conversion  of  the  latter. 
See  WiLBERFORCB.  In  1775  Isaac  Milner  was  elected 
fellow  of  Queen*s  College.  In  1783,  returning  to  the  uni- 
verrity,  he  was  chosen  professor  of  natural  philosophy, 
and  master  of  his  college  in  1788,  when  he  proceeded  doc- 
tor in  divinity.  In  1791  he  was  appointed  to  the  deanery 
of  Carlisle.  He  was  elected  vice-chancellor  of  the  uni- 
versity in  1792,  and  six  years  afterwards  became  Luca^ 
aian  professor  of  mathematics.  He  died  at  the  house 
of  WUberforce,  at  Kensington  Gore,  April  1, 1820.  Dean 
3Iilner  wrote,  besides  several  papers  in  the  PhiloMphi- 
cai  Traiuactiont,  and  the  continuation  of  his  brother's 
Ckurch  Iliitory,  the  following  works:  Animadvernont 
en  Dr,  Haweiit  Impartial  History  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  (1800, 8vo)  '.—Strictures  on  some  of  the  Pubiica- 
tiotu  of  the  Rev.  Herbert  Marsh,  intended  as  a  Reply  to 
some  of  his  Objections  affainst  the  Bible  Society  (1813, 
8vo):  —  Essays  on  Human  Liberty;  Sermons  (2  vols. 
8vo) ;  besides  works  of  a  mathematical  kind.  ^'  Dean 
Milner  was  possessed  of  very  extensive  and  accurate 
learning,  which  he  always  had  at  his  command.  He 
had  great  talents  for  conversation,  and  a  dignified  sim- 
plicity of  manner.  His  religious  and  political  principles 
agreed  pretty  closely  with  his  brother's."  See  Meth. 
<^  Rev.  1840  (July),  p.  407 ;  Jones,  Christ,  Bioy,  s.  v. ; 
EnffUsh  Cydop.  s.  v. ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer, 
A  utkors,  s.  V. ;  Mary  Milne,  L\fe  of  Isaac  Milner  (1842). 
(J.H.W.) 

Milner,  laaao  (2),  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Yorkshire,  Eng- 
land, Ajpril  %  18i&  His  parents  were  of  the  old  English 
Weeleyan  stock,  and  young  Milner  was  educated  yrith 
great  piety  and  care.  In  his  seventeenth  year  he  was 
converted,  and,  believing  himself  called  of  God  to  preach 
the  Giispel,  he  hesitatingly  prepared  to  enter  the  minis- 
try. While  human  reasoning  held  him  back,  divine  love 
impelled  him  forward.  He  began  his  elementary  stud- 
ies alone  and  after  the  midnight  hour,  and  in  this  way 
gained  his  education.  Being  of  a  studious  habit,  he 
soon  aoqntred  a  storehouse  of  knowledge,  and  was  num- 
bered among  the  promising  youths  of  the  ministry. 


Seized  with  a  deare  to  visit  America,  he  came  to  New 
Orleans  in  1848.  Many  and  severe  trials  awaited  him 
in  his  new  home.  He  was  taken  sick  of  typhoid  fever, 
and  for  three  months  he  lay  hovering  between  life  and 
death.  After  his  recovery  he  was  for  a  time  a  member 
of  the  Memphis  Conference.  He  afterwards  joined  the 
Tennessee  (Conference,  and  remained  a  member  of  it  till 
his  death,  which  occurred  near  Columbia,  Tenn.,  June 
16,  1872.  Isaac  Milner  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
Methodist  preachers.  He  knew  no  failure ;  if  he  ever 
did,  his  audience  knew  nothing  about  it  In  every  de- 
partment he  proved  himself  to  be  a  man  of  great  ability 
and  usefulness.  His  mind  was  naturally  vigorous  and 
receptive;  his  memory  tenacious;  his  well-balanced 
mind,  like  a  rich,  productive  field,  yielded  a  wealth  of 
thought,  independent  of  the  production  of  other  men. 
His  fancy  was  vigorous,  his  figures  original  and  bold — 
always  pleasing,  often  overwhelming.  Milner  served 
his  Churoh  in  various  ways,  but  in  every  department  he 
proved  himself  not  only  a  workman  that  needeth  not  to 
be  ashamed,  but  a  workman  of  great  ability,  usefulness, 
and  popularity.  See  Minutes  qftheA  mmal  Conferences 
of  the  M,  E,  Church,  South,  1872,  p.  716  sq.    (E.  P.  W.) 

Milner,  John  (1),  an  English  nonjnring  divine  of 
note,  was  bom  near  Halifax  in  1627  or  1628.  He  was 
educated  at  (Prist's  College,  Cambridge,  and  after  his 
graduation  took  orders.  He  was,  however,  obliged  to 
live  retired  till  the  Bestoration,  when  he  obtained  the 
curacy  of  Beeston,  and  in  1678  was  appointed  vicar  of 
Leeds.  In  1681  he  was  chosen  prebendary  of  Kipon; 
but,  on  refusing  the  oaths  at  the  Revolution,  he  quitted 
his  preferments  and  went  to  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  died,  Feb.  16, 1702.  Dr.  Milner  was  a 
prolific  writer,  and  published  several  controversial  theo- 
logical tracts  and  critical  dissertations  upon  various  por- 
tions of  the  Scriptures.  Of  his  numerous  works  wc 
mention  the  following :  Church  History  of  Palestine 
from  the  Birth  qf  Christ  to  Diocletian  (1688,  4to)  ;— 
Conjectanea  m  Isaiam  ix,  1, 2 : — De  Nethmim  site  Xethi- 
nceis: — Drfence  of  Archbishop  Usher  against  Drs,  Ccny 
and  Vossius: — Account  of  Mr.  Lockers  Religion : — .4  m- 
madversions  on  Le  Clerc*s  Reflections  upon  our  Saviour 
and  his  Apostles,  See  Watson,  Halifax ;  Thoresby, 
Vicaria  Leodensis,  p.  114  sq. ;  Wilford,  Memorials ; 
Cooper,  Biog,  Diet,  p.  869;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and 
Amer.  Authors,  ii,  1293^ 

Milner,  John  (2),  D.D.,  more  property  named 
Miller,  an  eminent  Romish  theologian  and  antiquary, 
was  bom  in  London,  Oct.  14, 1752.  He  was  educated  at 
the  schools  of  Sedgley  Park  and  Edgbaston,  and  then 
went  to  study  theology  at  Douai.  Having  taken  orders, 
he  was  in  1779  attached  to  Winchester  ChapeL  Al- 
though a  zealous  Roman  Catholic,  he  refused  to  join  in 
the  efforts  made  by  his  Church  in  England  in  1788  and 
in  1791  to  obtain  ftom  Parliament  the  repeal  of  the  an- 
cient laws  against  Roman  Catholics.  In  after-times  he 
was  engaged  in  numerous  controversies,  both  with  Prot- 
estant theologians  and  with  members  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  committee,  who  accused  him  of  too  great  vi- 
vacity in  his  discussions.  He  declared  agunst  the  right 
of  the  king  of  vetoing  the  appointment  of  bishops,  and, 
together  with  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  clerg}",  obsti- 
nately refused  to  yield  the  point  to  the  solicitations  of 
his  own  party.  In  1814  he  even  took  a  journey  to  Rome, 
to  consult  with  the  pope  on  this  point.  The  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held  in  the  midst  of  these  difficulties  is 
evinced  by  the  appointment  he  received  in  1808  as 
apostolic  vicar  of  the  midland  district,  under  the  title 
of  bishop  of  Castabala  in  partSbus,  Dr.  Milner  settled 
at  Wolverhampton,  where  he  died,  April  19, 1826.  He 
was  quite  distinguished  as  an  aschsBologist,  belonged  to 
the  Antiquarian  Society,  and  contributed  many  learned 
papers  to  the  A  rchfEciogicu  He  wrote  The  History,  Civil 
and  Ecclesiastical,  and  Survey  of  the  A  ntiquities  of  Win- 
chester (1798, 2  vols.  4to ;  2d  ed.,  corrected  and  enlarged, 
1809,  2  vols.  4to) :— 7%e  End  of  Religious  Controversy, 
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addressed  to  Br,  Burgess,  Bishop  of  St,  Davids,  in  an- 
swer  to  his  Protestant  Catechism  (1818 ;  2d  ed.,  revised, 
1819, 8vo;  transl.  into  French  under  the  title  ExceUence 
da  la  Religion  CathoHque,  Paris,  1828,  2  vols.  8vo):— ^1 
Vindication  of  the  End  of  Religious  Controversy  from 
the  Exceptions  of  Bishop  Burgess  and  the  Rev,  R,  Grier 
(Lond.  1822,  8vo) :— Letters  to  a  Prebendaryf  being  an 
Answer  to  Rejledions  on  Popery  by  the  Rev,  John  Stur- 
ges,  LL,D,  (Winchester,  1800,  4to)  i—A  short  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Hospital  of  St,  Cross,  near  Winchester  (2l8t 
ed.  Winchester;  no  date):— ^In  Historical  and  Critical 
Inquiry  into  the  Existence  and  Character  of  St.  George, 
Patron  of  England  (1795,  8vo) :— ^4  Treatise  on  the  Ec- 
clesiastical History  of  England  during  the  Middle  Ages 
(1811,  royal  8vo)  i-^Letter  to  the  Author  of  a  Book  caUed 
A  candid  and  impartial  Sketch  of  the  Government  of 
P^ope  Clement  XI V  (Lond.  1786, 8vo) :— ZWwie  Right  of 
the  Episcopacy  (1791,  8vo):—  The  Case  of  Conscience 
solved,  or  the  Catholic  Clams  proved  to  be  compatible 
with  the  Coronation  Oath  (1802,  Svo)  :r— Inquiry  into 
certain  Opinions  concerning  the  Catholic  Inhabitdnls  and 
the  Antiquities  of  Ireland  (1808, 8vo).  Of  all  the  advo- 
cates of  the  papal  Church,  no  one  has  displayed  more 
learning  and  acuteness  than  Milner,  though  not  un- 
naixed  with  partisan  gall  and  misrepresentation.  See 
Lond,  Qu.Rev,  1810  (May),  1811  (Oct) ;  Rose,  New  Biog, 
Diet,  s.  v.;  Darling,  Cyclop,  BibUog,  ii,  2771;  Hoefer, 
Xouv,  Biog,  Gen4nUe,  xxxv,  654;  Allibone,  Diet,  of 
Brit,  and  Amer,  Authors,  s.  v. ;  Dr.  Husenbeth,  L(/«  of 
Dr.  MUner  (Dublin,  1862, 8vo).     (J.  H.  W.) 

Milner,  Joseph,  an  eminent  Anglican  divine 
and  ecclesiastical  historian,  the  elder  brother  of  Isaac, 
was  bom  near  Leeds,  Yorkshire,  Jan.  2,  1744.  He 
was  sent  to  the  grammar  school  at  Leeds,  where,  by 
his  industry  and  talents,  among  which  a  memory  of 
most  extraordinary  power  was  conspicuous,  he  gained 
the  warm  regard  of  bis  master.  Milner^s  father  had  al- 
ways been  in  very  narrow  circumstances ;  his  death  only 
ma[(le  the  task  greater;  but,  by  the  assistance  of  some 
gentlemen  in  Leeds,  whose  children  Milner  had  lately 
engaged  in  teaching,  and  by  the  offer  of  the  office  of 
chapel-clerk  at  Catharine  Hall,  Cambridge,  he  was  ena- 
bled to  enter  that  hall  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  In  the 
year  1766  he  took  his  degree  of  B.A.,  and  gained  the 
chancellor's  second  gold  medal  for  classical  knowledge. 
He  was  made  assistant  in  the  school,  and  aflerwards  the 
curate  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Atkinson,  of  'fhorp  Arch,  near 
Tadcaster.  While  in  this  place  he  undertook  the  com- 
pletion of  an  epic  poem,  entitled  Davideis,  which  he  had 
commenced  at  Cambridge.  It  was  submitted  to  Dr. 
(afterwards  bishop)  Hurd,  who  highly  complimented  the 
author  on  the  talent  it  displayed,  but  advised  him  to  de- 
fer its  publication.  On  entering  into  deacon's  orders, 
Milner  was  elected  head-master  of  the  grammar  school, 
and  affcemoou  lecturer  of  the  principal  church  of  Hull. 
In  this  position  he  succeeded  beyond  the  most  ardent 
expectations  of  his  dearest  friends,  especially  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  an  instructor,  and  the  school  increased  under 
his  care.  About  the  year  1770  Joseph  Milner  embraced 
the  sentimente  of  the  evangelical  party  in  the  Church 
of  England.  This  change  in  his  religious  views  brought 
upon  him  neglect,  and  in  some  cases  open  opposition 
(h>m  many  among  the  upper  classes  who  had  once  been 
his  admirers  and  friends;  but  his  church  was  soon 
crowded  with  others,  chiefly  fh>m  the  lower  orders  of 
the  people,  in  whose  sentimente  and  manners  his  preach- 
ing produced  a  striking  change ;  and  at  length  he  not 
only  recovered  the  esteem  of  his  fellow-townsmen,  but 
lived  to  see  his  own  religious  sentimente  become  so 
popular  in  the  town  that  many  of  the  pulpite  of  the 
churches  were  filled  by  his  friends  and  pupils,  and  he 
himself  was  chosen  vicar  of  Hull  by  the  mayor  and  cor- 
poration. Mr.  Milner  had  been  appointed  vicar  of 
North  Ferriby,  near  Hull;  subsequently  he  had  been 
appointed  to  the  vicarship  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Cam- 
bridge. His  election  as  vicar  of  Hull  occurred  only  a 
(ew  weeks  before  hb  death,  which  took  place  on  the  15th 


of  November,  1797.  A  monument,  executed  by  Bacon, 
was  erected  to  his  memory  in  the  high  church  of  HuC 
by  several  of  his  friends  and  former  pupils.  The  ejL- 
ceUences  of  Mr.Mihier's  personal  character  were  of  the 
highest  order.  He  was  deeply  pious,  upright  in  all  his 
conduct,  singulariy  open  and  sincere,  and  kind,  cheerful, 
and  amusing  in  social  life.  In  hb  political  principles 
he  was  strongly  attached  to  the  establbhed  order  of 
things  in  Church  and  State. 

Hb  principal  works  are  (?«&&o»'s  Aeeount  of  Chris- 
tianity  considered  (1781, 8vo),  in  which  he  not  onlv  ex- 
poses the  sophistry  of  that  infidel  theologian,  bat  gives 
the  true  character  of  the  religion  which  he  had  at- 
tempted to  undermine : — Some  Passages  in  the  Life  of 
Wm.  Howard  (1785,  8vo)  i^Essays  on  the  Influence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  (1789, 12mo)  i^-Praetical  Sermons  (1801, 
2  vols.  8vo ;  2d  edit  revised,  corrected,  and  enlarged  by 
Rev.  Isaac  Milner,  D.D.,  dean  of  Orlisle,  1801-28, 3  vols. 
8vo) : — The  Way  of  Salvation,  or  the  Christian  Doc- 
trine of  Justification  explained  (Lond.  1814, 24mo) ;  and, 
lastly,  a  History  of  the  Chwxh  of  Christ — a  work  by  which 
Dr.  Joseph  Milner  b  principally  known.    He  lived  to 
complete  only  four  volumes;  but  the  task  was  taken  up 
by  hb  brother  Isaac,  who  completed  it  by  the  addition 
of  another  volume,  in  which  he  was  largely  aided  by 
the  MS.  left  at  hb  command.    The  work  extends  from 
the  rise  of  Christbnity  to  the  Reformation.     The  fiist 
edition  appeared  in  5  vols.  8vo,  1794  to  1812,  and  a  sec- 
ond edition  in  1810.    The  latest  edition  was  published 
at  London  in  1847,  8vo.     It  was  abo  translated  into 
French  (1836-8, 8  vols.  12mo)  and  German  (1804).    As 
it  omite  nearly  all  discussion  of  ecclesiastical  controver- 
sies, as  well  as  of  rites,  ceremonies,  and  forms  of  Church 
government — in  fact,  whatever  did  not  agree  with  the 
writer's  o^'u  opinions — Milner's  work  cannot  be  well 
termed  a  Church  bbtory,  but  ite  value  as  a  contribu- 
tion to  ecclesiastical  hbtory  b  very  considerable ;  only 
it  should  be  read  with  much  caution,  and  constant  ref- 
erence to  Dr.  Maitland's  Strictures  on  MUner^s  Church 
History,  and  hb  Notes  on  Milner^s  History,  etc     Dr. 
Milner's  hbtorical  work  certainly  surpasses  most  other 
Church  histories  previously  produced  in  the  use  made  of 
the  writings  of  the  fathers,  though  the  reverence  which 
the  author  professes  for  those  venerable  men  has  led 
him  to  trust  them  too  much.    Most  modem  critics  speak 
only  in  derogatory  terms  of  thb  work,  and  an  English 
writer  of  recent  times  thus  commente  upon  it :  *'  The 
principles  on  which  the  History  of  the  ChunA  of  Christ 
is  written  are  of  the  narrowest  kind ;  the  schoUrBhip  b 
poor,  the  literary  merit  still  pooror,  and  the  critical  in- 
sight poorest  of  alL     It  deserves  mention  only  for  the 
estimation  in  which  it  was  formerly  held."    The  author 
of  the  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm,  in  commenting 
upon  the  characteristic  defects  of  Mosbeim  and  Milner 
as  historians  of  Christianity,  ob8er^'es  that  **  Moeheim 
gives  us  the  mere  husk  of  hbtory,  and  Milner  nothing 
but  some  separated  particles  of  pure  farina."     A  collec- 
tion of  Dr.  Joseph  Milner's  works  was  publbhed  by  hb 
brother  Isaac  (Lond.  1810,8  vols.8vo).   See  Isaac'Hil- 
ner.  Life  of  Joseph  Milner,  prefixed  to  hb  **  Sermons;*' 
Perry,  Ecclesiastical  History  (see  Index  in  voL  iv) ; 
Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Jan.  1860,  p.  65;  North  Brit,  Rer, 
Nov.  1858,  p.  186 ;  Bickersteth,  Christian  Student,  p.  S20; 
English  Cj^iop,  &  v. ;  Darling,  Cydop.  Bibliog.  ii,  2771 ; 
Hook,  Eccles,  Biog,  s.  v. ;  Ailibone,  Diet,  qf  BriL  and 
A  mer,  A  uthors,  s.  v.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Milnor,  Jamrs,  D.D.,  a  distingubhcd  divine  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Chnreh,  was  bom  at  Philadel- 
phia June  20, 1778.  He  studied  for  a  whUe  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  but  about  1789  turned  his  at- 
tention to  jurisprudence.  Hb  first  settlement  as  a  legal 
practitioner  was  at  Norristown,  but  about  1797  he  i^ 
turned  to  Philadelphb,  where  he  married.  Until  then 
he  had  lived,  as  he  had  been  educated,  a  Quaker;  but, 
as  he  had  not  been  trained  to  any  great  strictness  in  the 
customs  of  the  Friends,  and  as  hb  wife  belonged  to  an 
Episcopal  family,  it  cost  him  little  sacrifice  to  <^«nge 
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his  denomiiuition.  In  conaequence  of  his  marriage,  be 
had,  moTeoveTi  been  in  due  form  **  read  out  of  meeting.'* 
In  1^05  Mr.  Milnor  was  elected  a  member  of  the  select 
council  of  Pbiladelpbia  for  two  years.  In  1807  be  was 
elected  for  three  years  to  the  same  body ;  and  in  1808 
was  raised  to  the  presidency  of  the  council  for  one  year. 
In  1810  he  was  diected  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives, 
from  the  dty  and  county  of  Philadelphia :  his  term  there 
dosed  March  4, 1818.  He  was  for  a  long  time  a  man 
of  the  world,  though  in  the  better  sense  of  that  ex- 
pfeasion;  but  about  the  year  1800  he  began  to  turn 
his  attention  to  religion.  At  first  be  inclined  to  Uni- 
veraalism,  but  finally,  in  1812,  became  a  communicant 
in  the  Episcopal  Church.  Soon  after  the  expiration  of 
his  term  in  Congress  he  removed  to  Norristown,  where, 
while  preparing  himself  to  enter  the  ministry,  he  acted 
as  lay-reader  in  St.  John's  Church  by  permission  of 
bishop  White.  He  was  ordained  deacon  in  St.  James's 
Church,  Philadelphia,  Aug.  14, 1814,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  order  of  Presbyters  in  the  same  place  Aug.  27, 
1815.  On  October  21  following  he  was  unanimously 
elected  by  the  vestry  a  minuter  of  the  United  Churches 
in  Philadelphia.  He  finally  received  a  call  from  St. 
George's  Church,  in  New  York,  which  he  accepted  after 
much  hesitation,  and  was  installed  by  bishop  Hobart 
Sept.  30, 1816b  He  was  made  D.D.  by  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  in  1819.  In  1880  he  was  sent  to  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  as  a  delegate  of  the 
American  Bible  Society,  and  of  various  other  religions 
and  benevolent  institutions.  On  his  return  he  resumed 
his  charge  at  St.  George's,  and  continued  there  until  his 
death,  April  8, 1844.  Dr.  Milnor  was  distinguished  for 
his  dignity  and  wisdom,  and  especially  for  his  benevo- 
lence and  piety.  He  ardently  labored  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  his  life  is  fuU  of 
incident  and  instruction,  **  alike  attractive  to  the  ardent 
youth,  the  man  of  business,  the  humble  Christian,  and 
the  mature  theologian."  Dr.  Milnor  published  an  Om- 
tiou  on  MoMonry  (Phila.  1811) : — a  Thant^iivu^  Sermon 
(New  York,  1817)  i-^A  Servum  on  the  Death  of  kit  Ex- 
cdUtKg  De  WiU  CliiUon  (New  York,  l92»)'^Two  Ser- 
mmu  in  the  NaUonal  Preacher  (1836)  v-^A  Charitable 
Judgment  of  the  Opvnofu  and  Conduct  qf  Others  (New 
York,  1845).  See  the  Rev.  John  S.  Stone,  D.D.,  Memoir 
of  the  Rev.Jameg  MUnor,  D.D,  (New  York,  1848, 12mo) ; 
ProL  Epii,  Qfu  Rev.  and  Ch,  Register,  April,  1855,  p.  81 1 ; 
Al  y,  Ch,  Rev.  ii,  81 ;  New^Englimder,  vii,  122  sq. ;  Prince' 
torn  Rev,  xxi,  286 ;  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit, 
V,  562;  Meth.  Qu.  Rev.  July,  1849,  p.  407 ;  Drake,  Diet, 
of  A  mer.  Biog.  s.  v.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Milo  OF  Sheims,  a  noted  character  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical history  of  the  8th  centuiy,  flourished  as  archbishop 
of  Kheims  and  Treves.  In  his  early  life  he  was  decid- 
edly ineligious;  dedicated  himself  to  a  soldier's  pro- 
fesnon,  and  gained  much  notoriety  as  one  of  Cbarles 
Martel's  warriors.  When  the  Carlovingian  was  in- 
volved in  a  quarrel  with  St.  Rigobert,  the  archbishop  of 
Rheims,  he  ended  the  dispute  by  deposing  Rigobert,  and 
bestowed  the  primatical  see  upon  MUo,  who  soon  after 
sttcoeeded  in  obtaining  possession  also  of  the  equally 
important  archiepisa>pate  of  Treves.  He  is  described 
as  being  a  clerk  in  tonsure,  but  in  every  other  respect 
an  irreligious  laic ;  yet  when  pope  Boniface  interfered 
and  sought  his  removal,  the  holy  father,  with  all  the  aid 
of  his  royal  patrons,  was  unable  to  oust  Milo  from  his 
inappropriate  dignities;  and  in  752,  ten  years  after  the 
beginning  of  bis  reforms,  we  find  pope  Zachar}%  in  re- 
sponse to  an  appeal  for  advice,  counselling  to  leave  Milo 
to  the  divine  veng^eanoe  (JCpist.  142).  Nothing  more 
vt  known  of  Milo's  personid  history.  See  Lea,  Hist,  of 
Sacerdotal  Celibacy,  p.  182. 

Milon  (1),  a  French  monastic,  was  bom  about  the 
b^inning  of  the  9th  century.  In  his  youth  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  monastic  rules  of  the  abbey  of  Saint 
Anaand.     Some  critics  have  reckoned  him  among  the  t 


abbots  of  that  house,  but  this  in  an  erroneous  opinion. 
Milon  was  superintendent  of  the  schools  attached  tu 
Saint  Amand,  when  Charles  the  Bald  confided  to  him 
the  education  of  his  two  sons,  Pepin  and  Drogon.  He 
died  June  20, 872.  A  great  number  of  the  poems  of 
Milon  have  been  preserved.  His  Vie  de  Saint  Amand, 
in  heroic  verse,  is  preserved  in  the  collection  of  Bollan- 
dus  of  February'  5th.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  can- 
not find  in  this  collection  a  supplement  in  prose  to  the 
Vie  de  Saint  Amand  by  the  monk  Baudemond.  Hen- 
schenius  pretends,  it  is  true,  that  this  supplement  is  not 
the  work  of  Milon ;  but  the  manuscripts,  the  epitaph  of 
MUon,  and  the  authority  of  MabiUon  condemn  the  as- 
sertion of  Henschenius.  This  supplement  can  be  found 
in  Surius  of  February  6th.  MabiUon  and  Bollandus  have, 
besides,  published  two  sermons  of  MUon  on  Saint  Amand, 
which  are  also  found  in  the  works  of  PhUip,  abbot  of 
Bonne-Espdrance.  To  the  writings  already  mentioned 
we  may  add  a  I/omelie  sur  Saint  Principe,  edited  by  Su- 
rius ;  a  little  poem,  Sur  le  Printemps  et  VHiver,  pub- 
lished by  Casimir  Oudin,  in  his  Supplementum  de  Scrip- 
toribus  ecclesiasticis  a  Bellarmino  <ymissis;  an  epitaph 
on  the  princes  Drogon  and  Pepin,  in  the  coUection  of 
Bollandus,  June  16th,  ascribed  to  MUon  by  Bf  abiUon ; 
two  pieces  in  hexameter  verse,  Sur  la  Croix,  which  are 
stiU  unedited;  also  a  poem,  Sur  la  Sobriets,  published 
by  Mart^ne,  Awed,  i, 44.— Trithemius,  De  Script,  eccles. 
c.  283 ;  MabUlon,  AnnaL  i,  427 ;  Hist.  Litt,  de  la  France, 
V,  409 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Genirale,  s.  v. 

Milon  (2),  a  French  prelate,  was  bom  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  11th  century.  He  joined  the  Benedic- 
tine order  in  the  monastery  of  Saint-Aubin,  at  Angers. 
Milon  was  sent  to  Rome  by  his  abbot  to  pope  Urban  U, 
and  was  by  him  presented  with  the  cardinal's  hat,  and 
made  bishop  of  Palestrine.  He  was  finally  ordered  to 
return  to  France,  and  preach  against  simony.  Milon 
assisted  in  1095  at  the  CouncU  of  Clermont.  After  the 
death  of  Urban  II,  Milon  was  appointed  by  Pascal  II 
papal  legate.  Milon  died  about  the  year  1112.  Mar- 
bode  wrote  a  eulogy  upon  him,  which  MabiUon  has  pub- 
lished in  the  fifth  volume  of  his  Amtaks.  Mart^ne 
has  published,  in  his  Voyage  Litteraire,  ii,  244,  some 
verses  of  a  certain  MUon  which  are  believed  to  be  writ- 
ten by  the  chief  bishop  of  Palestrine. — Hist.  Litt,  de  la 
France,  x,  20;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Genirale,  s.  v. 

Milon  (S),  a  French  prelate,  was  bom  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  11th  century.  In  his  youth  he  Uved  in 
strict  seclusion,  but  later  embraced  the  rules  of  the  can- 
ons of  Premontre;  in  1121  was  made  abbot  of  the  mon- 
astery of  Dompmartin;  and  finaUy,  in  1131,  was  elected 
and  confirmed  bishop  of  T(^rouannc  The  first  act  of 
his  episcopate  appears  to  have  been  the  consecration  of 
Simon,  abbot  of  Saint-Bertin.  MUon  was  a  strict  dis- 
ciplinarian. In  1 148  he  assbted  in  the  Council  of  Rbeims, 
at  the  trial  of  GUbert  de  la  Porr^e.  In  1150  he  was  en- 
gaged in  a  debate  with  Thierry,  count  of  Flanders.  In 
1157,  delegated  by  the  sovereign  pontiff,  he  adjusted  a 
dispute  which  arose  between  the  bishop  of  Amiens  and 
the  abbot  of  Corbie.  Baronius  has  praised  the  religious 
character  and  wisdom  of  MUon ;  others  have  greatly 
extoUed  his  humility.  Claude  la  Saussaye  has  given 
him  a  place  in  his  martyrology;  and  Luc,  abbot  of 
Saint-ComeiUe,  has  dedicated  to  him  his  Commentaires 
sur  le  Cantique  des  Cantiques,  Thus  MUon,  who  lived 
in  an  age  fruitful  in  iUustrious  prelates,  was  one  of  the 
glories  of  his  pro\'ince.  No  one  has  to  this  day  made 
a  rigorous  distinction  between  his  authentic  writings 
and  the  more  numerous  works  which  i4)pear  to  have 
been  improperly  attributed  to  him.  He  died  July  16, 
1158.— Gallia  Christ,  x,  col.  1847, 1546 ;  Hist.  Litt.  de  la 
France,  xiU,  286 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Genirale,  s.  v. 

Milon  (4),  a  French  prelate,  was  bom  in  England, 
of  French  descent,  about  the  latter  part  of  the  11th  cen- 
tury. MUon,  bishop  of  Terouanne,  having  died  in  1158, 
Milon  w^as  appointed  his  successor,  having  formerly  been 
archdeacon  of  that  church.     A  letter  written  to  pope 
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Alexander  III,  in  favor  of  Thomas  k  Becket,  has  been 
attributed  to  him.  A  friend  of  John  of  Salisbury,  bish- 
op of  Chartres,  has  addressed  two  of  his  epistles  to  him. 
He  died  at  Terouanne.  Sept.  14, 1169.— (?aff»a  Chrigt. 
X,  coL  1548 ;  Hist,  LUt,  de  la  France,  xiii,  287 ;  Hoefer, 
Nouv.  Biog.  Genirale,  s.  v. 

Milon  (5),  a  French  ecclesiastic,  was  bom  about 
the  beginning  of  the  12th  century.  He  was  sent  by 
Innocent  III  to  preach  a  crusade  against  the  Albigen- 
ses.  Subsequently  he  led  the  crusaders,  marched  un- 
der the  walls  of  B^ziers,  and  besieged  and  burned  that 
place,  after  having  slaughtered  the  inhabitants.  Milon 
is  mentioned  for  the  last  time  as  being  present  at  the 
council  held  at  Avignon,  Sept.  6, 1209.  In  the  collec- 
tion of  the  letters  of  Innocent  III  published  by  Baluze 
are  two  letters  from  his  legate.  They  also  attribute  to 
this  fanatic  a  prayer  to  the  Virgin,  which  has  been  in- 
serted by  P.  Benoit  in  his  Histoire  dea  AUngtoU,  i,  279. 
See  //«/,  Liu,  de  la  France,  xvii,  26;  Hoefer,  Nouv, 
Biog,  Generale,  s.  v. 

Milon,  JoHANN  Nicx)LAUS,  a  German  theologian, 
was  bom  at  Hamburg  Nov.  2, 1788 ;  was  educated  at 
the  Johannenm,  and  later  at  the  gjonnasium  of  his  na- 
tive city.  In  1760  he  entered  the  University  of  Giit- 
tingen,  where  he  studied  ancient  languages  and  Church 
history.  He  returned  in  1764  to  Hamburg,  and  w^as  ap- 
pointed in  1765  professor  of  philosophy  at  Kiel ;  in  1769 
he  was  appointed  minister  at  LUneburg,  and  in  1770  at 
Wandsbeck,  where  he  died,  June  10, 1795.  Some  of  his 
important  works  are.  Diss,  de  scribarum  errortbtis  in  textu 
H^aico  V,  T,  impresao  (Kilouii,  1764, 4to) : — Ohserva" 
Hones  criticee  in  aliquot  Veteris  Foederis  loca  (ibid.  1765, 
4to)  : — Kritische  Anmerhtngen  Qber  tinige  SteUen des  AT^ 
ten  Testaments  (Kiel,  1768,  8vo)  i-^Etwas  Uber  1  Mos, 
xUx,  10  md  Matt,  v,  81, 82  (Hamburg,  1788, 8vo). 

MiltiAdes,  an  early  ecclesiastical  writer,  noted  for 
his  able  defence  of  the  orthodox  Church  against  the 
Montanists,  is  supposed  to  have  flourished  towards  the 
dose  of  the  2d  century.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  mention 
his  writings,  but  there  is  now  no  trace  of  these  supposed 
valuable  productions.  He  is  said  to  have  lived  under 
Marcus  Aurelius  (161-180),  and  under  bis  son  and  suc- 
cessor Commodus  (180-192).  Miltiades  was  an  able  po- 
lemic, and  waged  war  successfully,  not  only  against  the 
Montanists,  but  also  combated  Judaism  and  heathenism 
in  its  various  phases.    See  Eusebius,  Hist,  EccUs,  v,  17. 

Miltiftdes,  also  called  Melchiades  or  Melciades,  a 
bishop  of  Rome,  was  bom  about  the  middle  of  the  3d 
centiuy.  He  early  occupied  as  a  priest  a  very  conspicu- 
ous place  by  bis  arduous  efforts  to  protect  the  rights  and 
interests  of  the  Roman  Church  against  the  many  wrongs 
enacted  by  pope  Maxentius,  and  was,  besides,  prominent 
in  the  protection  of  Christians  during  the  persecutions. 
He  succeeded  Eusebius  on  the  pontifical  throne  in  810, 
and,  in  313,  was  ordered  by  the  emperor  Constantine 
the  Great,  who  was  opposed  to  the  Donatists,  to  bring 
the  Donatist  difficulties  to  a  close.  In  council  with 
twenty  Gallican  and  Italian  bishops,  he  reinstated  Cfl&- 
cilian  as  bishop  of  Carthage.  For  his  zeal  and  exertion 
in  trying  to  bring  back  the  Donatists  into  the  union  of 
the  Church  he  was  slandered,  but  Augustine  {EpisL 
162)  speaks  of  him  as  **  vir  optimus,  Alius  Christians  pa- 
ds et  pater  Christians  plebis."  The  Manichseans  also, 
who  worked  secretly  at  Rome,  found  in  him  a  watchful 
guardian  against  their  doctrines.  He  was  the  first  pope 
to  live  in  a  royal  palace,  which  was  presented  to  him  by 
the  emperor  Constantine  the  Great  with  other  rich  en- 
dowments. Miltiades  issued  two  well-known  edicts :  the 
one  interdicting  fasting  on  Sundays  and  Thursda}^  be- 
cause the  heathens  cdebrated  these  days  *'  quasi  sacram 
jejunium;"  and  he  also  enacted,  "Ut  oblationes  conse- 
cratn  per  ecclesias  ex  consecratu  episoopi  dirigerentur, 
quod  dedaratur  fermentum."  The  true  meaning  of  the 
latter  edict  has  often  been  a  matter  of  dispute.  Milti- 
ades died  in  814 :  it  is  erroneously  reported  of  him  that 
he  died  a  martyr.    St.  Bernard,  who  described  the  life 


of  this  pope,  makes  no  mention  of  the  manner  of  hit 
death.  His  remains  were  interred  in  the  Calixtina 
Chapel,  but  by  pope  Paul  I  they  were  removed  "*  in  ca- 
pite"  to  the  Church  of  St.  Sylvester.  See  Bower,  Hiat, 
of  the  Popes  (see  Index  in  voL  vii) ;  D'Artand,  Ltfe  ami 
Times  qftke  Roman  Pontijfs  (N.  Y.  1865, 2  vola.  roy.  8vo), 
i,  67 ;  Heizog,  Real-Encyldop,  ix,  800 ;  Wetzer  u.  Welie, 
KircAen^LeaHhottf  vol.  vi,  s.  v. 

BlUtitz,  Kabl  von,  a  Roman  ecdedastie,  celebrated 
as  the  papal  chamberlain  and  legate  to  the  RefomiarB, 
was  the  son  of  a  Saxon  nobleman,  and  was  bom  about 
1490.    He  flourished  first  aa  canon  at  Mayence,  Treves, 
and  Missonia.    In  1515  he  removed  to  Rome  and  be- 
came papal  notary.    In  1518,  when  cardinal  Cajetan  had 
so  aignall}*^  faUed  in  bringing  ^little  brother  Martin^  to 
submission,  Leo  X  became  aware  of  the  greatness  of  the 
schism  likely  to  occur  in  the  German  Church.     The 
strife  against  the  Latin  system  had  assumed  gigantic 
proportions.    Around  Luther  were  now  gathered  the 
great,  and  the  strong,  and  the  learned  of  the  Tentonic 
race.    Frederick,  the  dectoral  prince  of  Saxony,  was 
Luther's  staunch  friend  and  protector,  and  Leo  X,  know- 
ing the  influence  and  power  of  this  prince,  felt  loth  to 
incur  his  iU-wiU  by  haish  measures  against  Lather. 
Miltitz  was  therefore  despatched  to  the  dectoral  court 
with  a  valuable  present — ^the  consecrated  golden  rose. 
This  was  to  give  the  electoral  prince  assurance  of  the 
good  intentions  of  pope  Leo  towards  Saxony,  and  of  his 
spedal  friendship  for  Frederick;  at  the  same  time  he 
was  instmcted  to  conciliate  Luther,  and,  if  poesible^  to 
make  an  end  of  the  whole  Lutheran  controversy.    In 
December,  1518,  Miltitz  arrived  in  Saxony,  but,  being 
careful  to  find  out  first  how  matters  stood,  he  did  not  t«ke 
the  consecrated  rose  with  him  on  his  first  calL     This 
was  a  mistake  on  Miltitz's  part,  for,  when  the  rose  after^ 
wards  arrived,  the  prince  acted  very  coolly,  and,  instead 
of  accepting  the  present  in  person,  commissioned  three 
of  his  noblemen  to  receive  the  pope's  gift,  and  Luther 
aptly  remarked  that  '*  its  odor  haid  been  lost  on  the  long 
journey"  (see  LutJier's  Briefer  edited  by  De  Wette,  i,  108, 
109).    MUtitz's  special  instmctions  were  to  eoneOiaie 
Luther,  and  we  must  acknowledge  that  he  acted  with 
much  policy  and  skilL    He  carefully  abstained  firom 
visiting  cardinal  Cajetan,  who,  by  his  imperious  and  ar- 
rogant treatment  of  Luther,  had  lost  all  inflttenee  with 
the  electoral  prince.    When  among  friends,  or  even 
while  staying  in  public  houses,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
denounce  the  indulgence  traffic,  and  assured  his  hearers 
that  the  shameful  trade  was  carried  on  without  the 
pope's  consent    It  was  therefore  perfectly  nataial  that 
the  electoral  prince  and  Luther  should  have  put  confi- 
dence in  Miltitz,  and  that  his  mission  of  condliation 
seemed  in  a  fair  way  to  succeed  (comp.  however,  Fisher, 
Rff.  p.  97,  note  2).    On  Jan.  8, 1519,  Miltitz  had  a  con- 
ference with  Luther  at  Altenburg.    The  papal  legate  re- 
ceived the  Reformer  kindly,  embraced  and  kissed  him, 
and  then  addressed  him  as  follows:  '*  Dear  brother  Martin, 
how  much  I  have  been  mistaken !    I  always  imagined 
you  an  old  doctor,  sittuig  behind  the  stove,  and  foil  of 
whims  and  chimerical  notions.    But  now  I  see  that  you 
are  in  the  very  height  of  manly  strength.    Not  with 
five  thousand  armed  men  would  I  dare  to  take  you  to 
Rome.    All  my  investigations  have  shown  me  that, 
wherever  one  person  is  for  the  pope,  three  are  against 
him  and  for  you."    He  then  in  the  kindest  manner  re- 
monstrated against  Luther's  violence,  showing  him  how 
much  harm  the  Church  had  to  suffer  in  conseqaence. 
He  faUed,  however,  to  procure  any  recantation,  and  soc^ 
ceeded  simply  in  obtaining  from  Lather  an  exprcsaioa 
of  submissiveness.    Silence  was  imposed  on  him,  as 
wdl  as  on  his  opponents,  and  it  was  agreed  to  transler 
the  whole  matter  to  the  judgment  of  the  ardibishop  of 
Treves.   In  consequence  of  this  agreement,  Luther  wrote 
to  the  pope  a  letter  full  of  courtesy  and  humiJity,  and 
went  even  so  far  aa  to  dedare  publicly  **  that  separatka 
from  a  Church  for  which  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter,  and  one 
hundred  thousand  martyrs,  had  shed  tbdr  blood. 
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not  pennianble,  and  that  on  no  account  must  we  resist 
her  teachings  and  commands"  (see  Walch,  xt,  812). 
This  attitude  of  the  great  Reformer  has  often  been  stig* 
matized  by  the  KomanisU  as  an  act  of  hypocrisy  and 
simalation  (see  Wetaer  u.  Welte,  Kird^m-Lex.vi^  148; 
Pallavidni,  Gtsch,  d,  Cone.  r.  Trimt) ;  hot  Luther's  de- 
sign, it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  was  not  to  amy  him- 
self against  the  Chnich,  but  to  vindicate  her  against 
what  he  believed  to  be  an  abuse  of  her  sacred  name. 
Lather's  movements  were  so  completely  chnrchly  that 
eveo  archbishop  Manning  {Umty  of  the  Church,  p.  828 
sq.)  is  obliged  to  acknowledge  it    At  this  critical  mo- 
ment (February,  1519)  Dr.  Eck,  one  of  Luther's  most 
prominent  opponents,  who  in  1518  had  challenged  Carl- 
stadt  to  a  public  disputation,  published  an  outline  of 
his  Thau,  which  clearly  proved  to  Luther  that  the 
main  object  of  his  attack  was  not  Gailstadt,  but  hiniself. 
Luther  considered  this  a  breach  of  the  agreement 
which  he  had  conduded  with  Miltitz,  and,  as  his  ad- 
vefsaries  did  not  hold  themselves  bound  thereby,  he,  of 
oourse,  felt  relieved  from  his  promise,  and  he  so  de- 
dared  to  the  elector  Frederick  on  the  18th  of  March. 
Luther^s  positbn  at  these  disputations  widened  the 
breach  with  Rome  [see  Lothir]  ;  and  the  reformatory 
writittgB,  To  Ihe  Chrutiem  Nobles  of  the  German  NaHon, 
of  the  Betterv^  of  the  Chriafian  State  (August,  1520),  and 
Of  the  BcAgUmUh  Ccqrtieity  of  the  Church  (October,  1620), 
tended  to  fix  the  fiust  that  reconciliation  with  the  Church 
4>f  Rome  was  no  longer  possible.    Yet  Miltitz  would  not 
despair  <^  it    October  12, 1520,  he  had  another  confer- 
ence with  Luther  at  Lichtenbeig,  and  then  and  there 
Lather  expressed  himself  willing  once  more  to  test  the 
question.    It  was  too  late,  however,  for  in  September, 
1520,  Eck  had  appeared  in  Germany  with  the  papal 
baD,  eondemning  as  heresies  forty-one  propositions  ex- 
tza^ed  from  LnUier's  writings,  and  summoning  him,  on 
pain  of  exoommunication,  to  retract  his  errors  within 
sixty  days.    This  ended  MUtitz's  mission  as  far  as  Lu- 
ther was  concerned.    But  as  Miltitz^s  instructions  ex- 
tended not  only  against  Luther,  but  also  against  Tet- 
zel,  whose  behavior  in  the  traffic  in  indulgences  had  been 
maorked  with  peculiar  impudence  and  indecency,  be  now 
repaired  to  Leipsic  (December,  1519),  sent  for  Tetzel, 
and  subjected  him  to  a  most  searching  examination, 
which  is  given  in  a  letter  written  by  Miltitz  to  Pfeffin- 
gesr  (see  Loscher,  BtforMoHotucKten,  iii,  20  [Leipsic, 
1729]):  ''I  know  enough  of  Tetzel's  scandalous  and  ly- 
ing life  and  actions.    I  convicted  him  of  his  crimes  by 
well-attested  testimony.    I  showed  him  the  receipts  of 
Fnggcr*s  oommissionerB^  which  proved  beyond  doubt  that 
he  received  one  hundred  and  thirty  florins  per  month 
for  his  trouble,  besides  all  expenses  paid;  a  carriage 
with  three  horses,  and  ten  florins  per  month  extra  for 
his  servant    Thus  did  Tetzel,  who,  moreover,  has  two 
illegitimate  children  in  the  employ  of  the  Church.    Xo 
one  can  estimate  how  much  be  may  have  stolen.    I 
shall  report  all  these  things  to  Rome,  and  expect  a  pa- 
pal jadgment'*    Tetzel,  in  consequence  of  his  fear  and 
anxiety,  was  taken  dangerously  side,  and  died  soon  after. 
All  ellbrta  of  reooncaUation  having  failed,  Miltitz  re- 
tamed  to  Rome,  but,  after  a  short  stay,  he  returned  to 
Germany,  and  died  there  in  1529—some  say  while  on 
his  homeward  journey.    See  Seidemann,  Carl  v,  MUtUz 
(Dresden,  1844,  8vo);  id.  Die  lAipziger  DiepuUXtion  im 
Jahre  1519  (Dresden,  1848, 8vo) ;  Luther's  Brirfe  (edited 
by  De  Wette),  i,  108, 109,  and  115;  Ranke,  Hist,  of  the 
Refarmaiiom,  i,886  sq. ;  Hagenbach,  Kirchengeach,  iii,  88 
sq. ;  Kraath,  Conservat.  Brformaiion;  Fisher,  HitL  of  the 
^formation,  p.  97 ;  Waddington,  HitL  of  the  Rtforma- 
tiom^  voL  i,  chl  iii;  Gieseler,  Ecdea.  HiaL  voL  iv;  Heis 
aog,  Beah-EmsffUopadk,  viii,  826,  577 ;  iii,  629^  xv,  579. 
(R.&R.) 

SffUton,  Jomr,  among  the  brightest  glories  of  the 
rich  and  varied  literature  of  England,  one  of  the  four 
master-singen  of  the  En^^h  Helicon,  has  taken  rank 
with  Homer  and  Virgil  uid  Dante.  Dryden's  eulogy 
weil-meiited,  though  too  epigrammatic    In  splen- 


dor of  conception  and  in  majesty  of  language,  be  is 
without  a  peer.  Gray  recognises  in  bim  no  inferiority 
to  Shakespeare.  John  WUson,  a  graceful  poet  himself, 
and  an  appreciative  critic,  concludes  that  England  has 
produced  but  one  perfect  poon,  and  that  that  poem  is 
Milton's  Paradiae  LotL  Poetry,  however,  was  not  the 
exclusive  occupation  of  Milton's  life.  He  was  also  a 
laborious  and  prolific  writer  of  prose,  and  was  long  en- 
gaged in  religious  polemics  and  political  controversy. 
His  wreath  of  immortality  was  woven  of  poetic  flowers; 
but  hb  distinction  in  his  own  day  was  more  largely  due 
to  his  writings  as  a  publicist  and  theological  disputant 
Milton  is  even  more  remarkable  in  the  phases  and  cir- 
cumstances of  his  life  than  in  the  brilliancy  of  his 
genius.  His  mature  years  coincided  with  that  turbu- 
lent period  when  civil  dudgeon  first  grew  high,  and 
passed  into  the  turmoil  and  strife  which  constitute  at 
once  the  shame  and  the  glory  of  English  history.  The 
evening  glories  of  the  Elizabethan  age  lingered  along 
the  horizon  at  the  commencement  of  his  career;  the  se- 
rener  but  fiunter  radiance  of  the  sera  of  queen  Anne  was 
prognosticated  before  his  death.  In  the  wide  interval, 
one  name  of  eminent  renown  in  literature  stretches  its 
single  and  unbroken  line  of  light  across  the  darkened 
heavens.  That  name  is  the  name  of  John  Milton.  His 
birth  was  amid  the  glories  that  had  ennobled  the  reign 
of  the  maiden  queen;  he  gathered  strength  for  the 
stem  and  shifting  duties  of  life  throughout  the  reign  of 
James;  he  illustrated  the  early  rule  of  Charies  I  by 
strains  that  seemed  echoes  from  the  fairy  land  behind; 
he  dignified  the  times  of  civil  warfare  and  theological 
contention  by  prose  oompositionB  which  occasionally 
united  the  grand  cathedral  harmonies  of  Hooker  with 
the  yet  unanticipated  magnificence  of  Burke.  In  pov- 
erty and  depression,  and  blindness  and  age,  he  sought 
consolation  from  his  music  on  that  sacred  harp,  whose 
melting  and  piercing  melodies  no  hand  could  ever  awak- 
en but  his  own.  In  character,  and  in  the  vicissitudes 
of  his  career,  he  was  the  true  representative  of  the  strug^ 
gle  which  fills  the  seventeenth  century.  He  bridges 
over  the  vast  abyss  between  Shakespeare  and  Dryden, 
and  marks  the  changing  phases  of  the  revolution  in 
Chnreh  and  State.  Hence  the  consideration  of  his  works 
can  scarcely  be  severed  from  the  notice  of  his  life,  which 
dindes  itself  into  four  sharply-defined  and  well-con- 
trasted periods. 

I.  Period  1608-1629.— Infancy,  and  education  till  he 
attains  his  majority,  from  the  fifth  year  of  James  I  to 
the  fifth  year  of  Charles  I. 

II.  Period  1629-1639.— Completion  of  education  at  the 
university,  in  retirement  and  by  foreign  travel.  From 
his  majority  to  his  return  from  the  Continent 

III.  Period  1689-1660.— Participation  in  the  turmoil 
of  the  times.    Active  and  public  life. 

IV.  Period  1660-1674.— Milton's  age,  and  blindness 
and  seclusion.    Production  of  his  great  poems. 

MiHon'a  Life  and  Worka.  I.  Period  1608-1629.— John 
Milton,  the  illustrious  son  of  obscure  but  reputable  par^ 
ents,  was  bom  at  the  sign  of  ^  the  Spread  Eagle,"  in 
Bread  Street,  in  the  parish  of  All-haliowa,  London,  on 
the  9th  of  December,  1608.  His  father,  of  the  same 
name,  was  a  scrivener,  who  had  been  disinherited  by  his 
Roman  Catholic  parents  for  adopting  the  Protestant 
faith.  His  exertions  in  pursuit  of  a  livelihood  had  se- 
cured comfort,  if  not  wealth,  and  had  not  repressed  his 
tastes  for  literature  and  art  Thus  may  be  explained 
the  conjunction  of  Puritan  principles,  of  romantic  fan- 
cies, of  chivalrous  sentiments,  of  literary  and  artistic 
sensibilities,  so  strangely,  and  not  always  oongniously, 
exhibited  in  the  poetry  of  his  son. 

That  son  recei^ned  the  tenderest  care  and  the  most  sed- 
ulous instruction  from  his  hopeful  and  appreciative  sire. 
He  was  of  frail  constitution,  and  was,  in  consequence, 
educated  at  first  at  home.  From  his  instructor — ^the 
eminent  scholar  and  zealous  Puritan,  Thomas  Young- 
he  imbibed  his  taste  for  poetry,  as  he  gratefully  acknowl- 
edged.   At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  was  sent  to  St  Paul's 
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Scbool,  London,  and  after  two  years  was  transferred  to 
Christ  Church,  Cambridge,  where  he  remained,  with 
some  iutemiptions,  over  eight  years.  He  carried  with 
him  to  college  great  proficiency  in  the  classic  tongues, 
and  had  added  to  them  an  acquaintance  with  Hebrew, 
French,  and  Italian,  and  some  skill  in  music  and  fenc- 
ing. These  liberal  pursuits  he  continued  to  prosecute 
at  the  unirersity  with  unusual  diligence  and  with  ad- 
mirable results  Indications  of  his  progress  are  supplied 
by  his  Latin  and  English  poems,  by  notices  in  his  po- 
lemical writings,  and  by  his  college  exercises,  which 
Mr.  Masson  has  reclaimed  from  oblivion.  From  these 
sources  we  learn  that  he  was  exceedingly  handsome, 
though  of  slight  frame  and  moderate  stature,  and  was 
skilled  in  all  manly  exercises.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
called  ^  the  lady  of  his  college,"  not  less  for  the  purity 
of  his  character  than  for  his  delicate  beauty. 

Along  with  his  extensive  acquirements,  Milton  bore 
with  him  to  Cambridge  the  germs  of  all  his  future 
tastes,  the  begiimings  of  all  his  future  accomplishments. 
In  his  boyhood  he  had  been  "  smit  with  the  love  of  sa- 
cred song.**  Aubrey  states  that  he  was  a  poet  at  ten 
years  of  age.  The  love  of  the  Muse  grew  strong  with 
his  growth.  His  devotion  to  his  native  tongue  was 
early  displayed.  He  soon  aspired  to  the  production  of 
a  poem  which  ''future  ages  would  not  willingly  let 
die.'*  He  was  already  consecrating  himself  to  his  high 
>'ocation,  and  disciplining  his  young  genius  with  parient 
diligence.  In  this  calm  and  industrious  tenor  of  life, 
Milton  ripened  to  his  majority. 

II.  Period  1629-1689.— On  the  8th  of  December,  1629, 
Milton  was  twenty-one  years  of  age.  On  the  Christmas- 
day  ensuing  he  produced  that  magnificent  choral  song. 
The  Ode  on  the  Natitfify,  Admirable  and  exquisite  as  it 
is  in  itself,  it  is  amazing  as  the  compoation  of  a  young 
man  who  had  Just  assumed  the  toya  rti-i/if,  and  was  in 
the  midst  of  his  college  career.  Its  remarkable  merit 
may  be  best  appreciated  by  comparing  it  with  the  near- 
ly contemporaneous  poems  of  George  Herbert,  Ben 
Jonson,  and  Vaughan  on  the  same  subject.  The  ode 
is  equally  remarkable  for  its  startling  indication  at  so 
eariy  a  period  of  the  characteristics  of  his  grandest 
works.  The  lyric  movement  of  thought  and  expression, 
the  intricate  melody  and  skill  of  the  metre,  the  strength 
and  propriety  of  the  epithets,  the  concentration  and 
point  of  the  language,  the  harmonies  of  sound,  the  dex- 
terous accumulation  of  suggested  names,  the  solemnity 
and  reverential  awe  of  the  whole  utterance,  are  antici- 
pations of  his  final  glories.  Grand  as  is  this  choral 
hymn,  Milton  felt  that  his  powers  of  song  were  not 
sufficiently  matured  to  sustain  the  yet  vague  splendor 
of  his  conceptions.  The  Ode  on  the  Passion — ^the  com- 
panion-piece to  the  Ode  on  the  Nativity — was  never 
completed.  "This  subject  the  author  finding  to  be 
above  the  years  he  had  when  he  wrote  it,  and  noth- 
ing satisfied  with  what  was  begun,  left  it  unfinished." 
These  two  odes  are  the  first  outlines  of  the  Paradise  Lost 
and  Paradise  Regained.  The  self-censure,  patience, 
diligence,  and  humility  of  Milton  are  as  notable  as  his 
lordly  tone  and  conscious  power.  Three  years  later,  just 
before  leaving  Cambridge,  he  laments  that  **my  late 
spring  no  bud  nor  blossom  shew'th  ;**  but  adds, 

"  It  shall  be  still  in  strictest  measure  even 
To  that  same  lot,  however  mean  or  high 
To  which  Time  leads  me,  and  the  will  of  Heaven.** 

Milton  was  designed  for  the  Church,  and  had  been 
trained  in  all  secular  and  theological  learning  for  that 
holy  office.  The  depression  of  the  Puritans  under  the 
stem  domination  of  Laud  closed  the  prospect  to  the 
young  candidate.  He  waited  long  and  patiently,  in 
doubt  and  hope )  but  in  1632  withdrew  from  Cambridge, 
having  taken  both  his  degrees.  He  left  the  university 
with  credit  and  honor,  and  retired  to  the  grateful  se- 
clusion of  his  father's  viUa  at  Horton — not  far  from  Eton 
and  Windsor.  Here  he  remained  for  five  years,  spend- 
ing the  sunny  summer-time  of  his  life  in  multifarious 
study.     He  plunged  into  the  mysteries  of  llcbrcv.-  lore, 


familiarized  himself  with  the  best  lessons  of  kiflCon%  and 
carefully  perused  the  whole  series  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
authors,  from  Homer  to  Dncas  and  Phraoza. 

It  was  during  the  earlier  half  of  his  residenoe  at  Hor- 
ton that  Milton  produced  his  LAlkgrotsuSi  UPenseroso^ 
and  his  two  masques,  the  A  reades  and  Comus,  These 
poems  were  not  composed  for  the  noisy  public,  but  as 
relaxations  from  study,  which  embodied  the  shifting 
lights  and  shadows  of  his  life  at  Horton.  They  are 
photographs  of  the  scenery  that  surrounded  his  retreat, 
lighted  up  by  the  bright  glow  of  his  changing  mood& 
They  reveal  also  the  character  and  ingredients  of  the 
ambrosia  on  which  his  mind  had  feasted  from  boyhood, 
andT  betray  the  flowers  from  which  the  honey  was  dis- 
tilled. The  subjects,  the  contrasts,  the  metre,  and 
many  of  the  thoughts,  phrases,  and  rhymes,  are  imita- 
ted from  the  poetical  '*  Abstract  of  MeUncholy"  prefixed 
by  Burton  to  his  quaint  A  nalomy  of  MeUxndtoly.  Other 
obligations  are  due  to  the  exquisite  **  Song  on  Melan- 
choly" in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Nice  Valor,  The 
same  royal  seizure,  which  ennobles  what  it  apinnpri- 
ates,  and  which  is  declared  by  Longinua  to  be  no  theft, 
signalizes  all  of  Milton's  compositions.  It  is  his  man- 
ner. It  is  his  genius.  He  claims  the  spoils  of  learning 
as  his  own.  He  made  the  triumphs  of  others  the  step- 
ping-stones of  his  fame.  To  the  year  1684  we  proba- 
bly owe  the  Arcades ;  to  it  we  certainly  owe  the  mote 
splendid  Comus.  Both  were  written  under  circumstan- 
ces which  are  curiously  illustrative  of  the  social,  politic 
cal,  and  theological  condition  of  the  thnea,  and  of  the 
great  cont^iveray  in  respect  to  dramatic  perfonnancc& 
The  A  reades  is  a  much  slenderer  performance  than  the 
Comus,  but  possesses  the  same  general  characteriatica: 
purity,  grace,  fanc}%  melody,  learning,  and  gorgeous  ex- 
pression. The  Comus  is  an  almost  perfect  gem.  It  is 
as  dbtinctly  unique  in  its  charms  as  Shakespeare's  Mid" 
summer  Night^s  Dream,  Its  authorship  was  not  avowed. 
It  was  published  by  Henry  Lawes,  in  1687,  to  escape 
the  constant  importunities  for  copies  of  the  manuscript. 
In  this  year  the  plague  raged  with  great  violence,  and 
many  notable  deaths  occurred.  On  the  dd  of  April  Mil- 
ton's mother  died ;  on  the  6th  of  August  Ben  Jooaon  ex- 
pired \  on  the  10th  Edward  King,  of  Christ  Church,  was 
lost  at  sea  on  his  way  to  Ireland. 

The  death  of  Mrs.  Milton  broke  np  the  family  retreat 
at  Horton,  and  Milton  made  preparations  for  foreign 
travel.  He  was  meditating  a  great  poem — an  epic  on 
the  Bound  Table,  or  on  the  story  of  the  Trojan  &iitus. 
«  Do  you  ask  what  I  am  meditating?'*  says  he,  in  a  let- 
ter to  DeodatL  ^  By  the  help  of  Heaven,  an  immor- 
tality of  fame !  But  what  am  I  doing?  I  am  letting 
my  wings  grow,  and  preparing  to  fiy\  but  my  Pegasus 
has  not  yet  feathers  enough  to  soar  aloft  in  the  fiekia  of 


n 


air. 

One  more  poem— the  last  song  of  his  young  and  fresh 
life — preceded  his  going  abroad.  The  admirers  of 
"  Rare  Ben**  honored  his  memory  by  a  volume  fjSepiee" 
dia,  or  funeral  eulogies,  entitled  Jonmm  Ftrbfvs.  The 
scholars  of  Cambridge  proposed  a  similar  tribate  to  the 
ghost  of  Edward  King.  To  this  collection  Milton  con- 
tributed that  finest  of  elegies,  the  Jjyddas.  It  is  the 
echo  of  the  pastoral  music  of  the  ancient  Gredcs,  and 
recaUs  the  plaintive  strains  of  Bion,  while  adopting  the 
metrical  forms  of  the  Italian  oanxonu 

Not  long  after  this  Milton  set  out  on  hia  Continental 
tour.  Northern  Europe  was  closed  against  him  by  the 
Thirty -Years*  War,  which  was  ravaging  the  whole  of 
Germany.  France  was  writhing  beneath  the  tyranny 
of  Richelieu,  who  was  consolidating  the  monarDhy  at 
home,  and  strangling  the  supremacy  of  the  House  of 
Austria  abroad.  Milton  crossed  over  to  Paris,  where  be 
formed  the  acquaintance  of  Grotius;  proceeded  to  Ly- 
ons, and,  descending  the  Rhone,  reached  Maraetlles^ 
Thence  be  followed  the  Hltorate  to  Nice.  From  Nice 
he  went  to  Genoa,  and  to  Florence,  in  which  city,  ihc 
centre  of  Italian  culture,  he  was  welcomed  with  the 
highest  distinction,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
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Floientane  academies.  While  at  Florence  he  virited 
**the  Btarry  Galileo,**  now  seventy-five  years  of  age,  at 
bis  pleaaant  villa  of  Aioetri,  in  the  neighborhood.  Con- 
tinuing hia  jonmeyi  he  reached  Rome,  spending  two 
montha  thece  **  in  viewing  the  antiqmtiea,"  and  listening 
to  Leonora  Baioni — ^the  Jenny  lind  of  those  days— who 
seems  to  have  touched  his  heart,  and  to  whom  he  ad- 
dressed three  Latin  epigrams.  He  next  proceeded  to 
Naplea,  where  he  was  hospitably  entertained  by  Manso, 
marquis  di  Villa,  the  firiend  of  Tasso.  Everywhere  he 
was  received  with  honor,  admiration,  and  the  inter- 
change of  complimentary  venea. 

Milton  had  proposed  to  extend  his  travels  to  Sicily  and 
Greece,  but  was  not  permitted  to  anticipate  lord  Byron 
in  a  poetic  pilgrimage  to  the  land  of  Helicon  and  Par- 
nasaus,  and  of  the  Yale  of  Tempe.    He  was  recalled 
from  Naples  by  the  political  agitations  at  home,  and  the 
doll  murmurs  of  approaching  civil  war.    On  his  home- 
ward jouniey  he  was  met  by  intelligence  of  the  death 
of  his  friend,  Charles  Deodati,  whereupon  he  wrote  the 
EpHtqtkuim  DamonU — the  Latin  counterpart  of  the 
Ij^ddas,    From  this  it  is  evident  that  he  was  stiU  re- 
volving an  epic  on  the  Brut  (TAngleterre  or  the  MorU 
^A  rtkur.    But  he  deserted  the  fountains  of  Hippocrene, 
and  for  twenty-one  years  devoted  himself  to  polemics, 
politics,  and  prose. 
1 1      lU.  Period  16^^-1660.— if  tZron  as  a  Polemic,  Tkeoh-^ 
I  yUjoL,  PoUiicianf  and  Prote-writtr. — On  his  return  to 
England,  Milton  undertook  the  education  of  his  two 
nephews,  John  and  Edward  Phillips.    He  was  induced 
to  receive  other  boys  also,  and  accordingly  took  a  large 
house  in  Aldersgate  Street,  and  opened  a  school    Out 
of  his  academiail  employments  sprung  bis  Tractate  on 
Education^  his  Ao^dence  commenced  Grammar,  and  his 
posthumous  work  On  CkritHan  Doctrine,  which  lay  un- 
known till  1825.     (It  was  edited  by  the  present  incum- 
bent of  the  episcopal  chair  of  Winchester  [bishop  Sum- 
ner] ;  a  translation  has  also  been  published.)     The  first 
expoiuided  his  views  on  education,  which  resembled 
those  of  Roger  Ascham  and  of  John  Lyly.    The  second 
was  a  practical  exemplification  of  his  method  for  the  use 
of  his  schooL    The  third  was  an  expansion  and  system- 
attzation  of  the  religious  instructions  given  by  him  to 
his  pupila.    It  has  a  much  higher  significance.    It  pre- 
sents Milton*s  peculiar  and  utterly  heterodox  theolog}' — 
which  is  thoroughly  Arian,  and  in  a  great  measure  ma- 
terialistic   It  was  the  theological  preparation  for  the 
Paradue  Lost  and  Paradite  Regained,  and  is  their  best 
commentary.    Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  understand 
the  esoteric  meaning  of  those  great  poems,  to  estimate 
their  spirit,  or  to  appreciate  many  of  their  details,  with- 
out the  continuous  illustration  sfforded  by  this  long-lost 
treatise  in  prose.    **  His  active  imagination  and  impet- 
uous spirit,"  it  has  been  well  said,  '*  mingle  too  strongly 
with  his  theology,  and  in  several  particulars  corrupt  it; 
but  though,  like  Locke,  he  sometimes  mistakes  the  sense 
of  Scripture,  no  man  had  a  higher  opinion  of  its  supreme 
authority,  or  held  more  £rmly  its  most  vital  truths. 
His  name  cannot  be  classed  with  modem  Unitarians." 

In  1641  Milton  reappeared  as  a  writer  before  the  pub- 
lic with  his  first  prose  work,  0/ AformcttioH  in  England, 
**  to  prove  that  the  Church  of  England  still  stood  in  need 
of  refomaation."  He  continued  the  subject  in  four 
other  works,  replying  to  bishop  Hall  and  archbishop 
Usher  in  a  short  essay,  Of  Prelatkal  Episcopacy,  and  in 
a  more  elaborate  response,  entitled  The  Reason  of  Church 
Goremment  urged  against  Prelaty,  It  is  in  this  latter 
work  that  Milton  commences  the  remarkable  series  of 
autobipg^raphical  sketches  whence  so  much  of  our  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  his  tastes,  studies,  habits,  senti- 
ments, principles,  and  occupations  b  gathered.  Bishop 
Hall  and  archbishop  Usher  had  arous^  other  assailants. 
Chief  among  such  attacks  in  that  pamphleteering  day 
was  a  pamphlet  designated  Smectynmuus,  from  the  ini- 
tials of  its  five  anthoTS^Stephen  Marshal,  Edmund  Cal- 
amy,  Thomas  Young,  Matthew  Newcomen,  and  Wil- 
liana  Spunton.    To  tbb  attack  bishop  Hall  replied  in  a 


Defence  of  the  Remonstrance,  Milton,  who  had  assailed 
the  original  Remonstrance,  and  was  the  grateful  pupil 
of  Thomas  Young,  now  brought  out  Aninutdversums  on 
the  Remonstrants'  Defence,  A  rejoinder  from  bishop 
Hall's  son  followed,  to  which  Milton  responded  in  1642 
by  his  celebrated  Apology  for  Smectymnuus,  These 
productions  thus  all  hang  together.  Their  object  and 
interdependence  are  pointed  out  in  the  author's  Second 
Drfencefor  the  People  of  England, 

In  1648,  during  the  brief  superiority  of  the  Cavaliers, 
Milton,  now  in  his  thirty-fifth  year,  hastily  married 
Mar}'  Powell,  a  gay,  thoughtless,  pretty  girl  of  seven- 
teen—  **the  daughter  of  Richard  Powell,  Esq.,  of  For- 
rest Hill,  near  Shotover,  Oxfordshire,  an  active  royal- 
ist," The  match  was  a  singular  and  ill-assorted  union. 
It  was  unhappy.  It  could  scarcely  have  been  others 
wise.  The  fair  malignant,  in  her  young  beauty,  could 
not  endure  the  gloomy  yoke  of  her  sedate  Puritan  hus- 
band. After  the  honeymoon  was  over,  she  visited  her 
father,  and  remained  all  summer,  heedless  of  the  en- 
treaties, remonstrances,  and  commands  of  her  grim  lord. 
He  turned  to  bis  books,  and  to  the  examination  of  nice 
points  of  theological  ethics.  He  studied  the  nature  and 
obligations  of  marriage,  and  soon  arrived  at  the  foregone 
condusion  to  divorce  his  recalcitrant  brida  The  result 
of  his  eager  inquiries  was  The  Doctrine  and  Discipline 
of  Divorce,  restored  to  the  Good  of  both  j^ezes— published 
anonymoudy  in  1644.  Another  fruit  of  his  studies  and 
experiences  was  his  undisguised  contempt  for  women. 
Before  concluding  his  inquiries,  he  proceeded  to  the 
practice  of  his  theoiy  by  paying  his  addresses  to  an- 
other fascinating  young  lady.  Mis.  Milton,  after  a 
year's  absence,  sought  a  reconciliation,  entreated  for- 
giveness on  her  knees,  was  pardoned,  and  returned  to 
her  repellent  home.  She  died  in  1668,  leaving  three 
daughters,  the  only  children  of  the  poet,  who  grew  up 
without  culture  or  companionship.  The  husband,  who 
took  back  the  wife,  did  not  put  away  his  scandalous 
doctrine,  which  was  earnestly  denounced.  He  enforced 
it  in  three  other  works:  The  Judgment  qf  Martin  Bucer 
concerning  Divorce ;  Tetrachordon,  a  conuderation  of 
his  four  chief  texts  of  Scripture  on  the  subject;  and 
Colasterion,  a  bitter  castigation  of  an  illiterate  and  anon- 
ymous opponent.  The  Colasterion  is  Milton's  solitary 
attempt  at  humor — and  very  questionable  humor  it  is, 
except  as  ill-humor.  In  the  same  year  with  The  Doc^ 
trine  qf  Divorce  appeared  the  Tractate  on  Education, 
addressed  to  ^Master  Samnel  Hartlib,"  and  the  noble 
Areopagitica,  or  Speech  for  the  Liberty  of  unlicensed 
Printing,  The  Areopagitica  is  the  finest  of  Milton's 
prose  compositions  in  subject,  treatment,  spirit,  and  ex- 
pression. It  is  the  earliest  of  the  grand  English  argu- 
ments for  the  liberty  of  the  press.  Written  with  the 
forms  of  Greek  oratoxy,  and  in  imitation  of  the  orations 
of  Isocrates,  its  stiff,  stately,  and  sonorous  periods  roll 
on  with  involved  HeUenistic  phrase,  but  are  distin- 
guished by  fer\'or  of  feeling,  breadth  and  truth  of  con- 
ception, and  radiant  utterance.  Leckey  (Rationalism 
in  Europe,  ii,  80)  says,  ^  The  Paradise  Lost  is,  indeed, 
scarcely  a  more  glorious  monument  of  the  genius  of 
Milton  than  the  A  reopagitica," 

Milton's  prose  style  is  not  in  general  either  good  or 
attractive.  It  is  not  merely  intricate  and  cumbrous, 
but  it  is  prolix,  vagabond,  and  weaiisome.  Its  high 
reputation  has  been  derived  from  the  i4reopa^'oa,  and 
from  rare  bursts  of  rhetorical  brilliancy  in  other  writ- 
ings. Only  a  small  part  of  the  prose  works  merits  the 
eulogies  bestowed  upon  the  glorious  *' purple  patches;" 
and  even  these  are  more  worthy  of  admiration  than  of 
unrestricted  praise. 

On  March  15,  1649 — six  weeks  after  the  execution 
of  Charles  I — ^Milton  was  appointed  secretary  for  for- 
eign tongues  to  the  Council  of  State.  He  had  probably 
gained  the  favor  of  the  Republican  authorities  by  his 
Tenure  of  Kings  and  Observations  on  the  Aiiides  of 
Peace  in  Ireland.  He  held  the  position  till  a  short  time 
before  the  Restoration ;  but  the  salaiy  was  reduced  by 
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nearly  one  h«ir»fler  1665;  bihI  Bfler  1652,  when  he  b«- 
euDe  blind,  tbe  duties  were  iliacharged,  first,  by  Philip 
H<aula«es,  uid  afcerwarda  by  Andrew  MarvelL  The 
appointmenl  called  him  away  from  hiii  prepaiatLona  for 
his  Arthurian  epic,  which  was  published  towards  the 
ckne  of  hia  Ufe  aa  a  Hiilorit  of  Brilaiae. 

His  fint  task  under  hie  political  laakmaatera  was  £i- 
ktmo^attft,  in  answer  to  the  Icon  Btatiiit — the  political 
teslament  ascribed  to  Charles  I,  and  bequeathed  by  him 
on  the  BcoSbld  to  his  people.  Milton's  reply  is  bold, 
defiant;  breathing  all  the  exhilaratinjf  aiis  of  Banguine 
freedom,  but  coarse,  vituperative,  passionate,  and  ungen- 
erous. It  was  a  suitable  prelude  for  the  Latin  "Apolo- 
gies for  the  People  of  England""  [B^mao  pro  Popuio 
AngUcimo,  Prima  et  Secunda),  composed  in  1651  and 
1654  as  a  refutation  of  the  celebrated  scholar  Salnuuius. 
In  his  various"  Letters  of  Stale"— extending  from  Aug. 
10, 1649,  to  May  15,  I659_lnc)uding  the  "Uanifesto  of 
the  Lord  Protector"  in  16B5,  there  are  many  Itrftr  senti- 
coezils  and  sounding  periods  ^  but  it  would  he  scarcely 
fair  to  tranefct  to  the  secretary  tbe  praise  for  lagacioiu 
or  audacious  i<t>hcy,  which  may  belong  exclusively  to 
tbe  Etepublican  counciUora,  oi  to  the  great  RepuhUcan 
■orereign.  Cromwell  was  not  a  man  Co  borrow  his  pol- 
icy from  a  subordinate,  and  from  a  subordinate  awed 
into  unscTupulous  homage  by  his  reaolat«  character. 

In  the  composition  of  the  Drfeuxfor  the  PtopU  of 
Eagiami  Milton's  night  gave  way.  As  early  as  1644  it 
bad  beeoi  seriously  impaired  by  much  study,  frequent 
vigils,  and  constant  writing.  He  became  totally  blind 
in  1652.  He  was  warned  by  his  physicians  to  abstain 
from  literary  Ubor.  He  refuaed  to  spare  his  eyes  by 
the  renunciation  of  what  he  conceived  to  be  a  higb  pa- 
triotic duty.  He  studied  and  wrote  for  bis  party  and 
country  till  "  the  drop  serene"  totally  dartiened  bis  vi- 
sion. The  assertion  of  his  lofty  leso'lve  is  imhe<)ded  in 
his  Sffottd  D^enct  /or  lit  Ptopk  of  EagUmd,  and  a 
touching  account  of  the  advancing  atagea  of  his  blind- 
ness is  given  in  a  letter  lo  a  Greek  friend,  which  is  much 
leas  known  than  his  pathetic  alluNons  to  bis  great  pri- 
vation in  the  ParadtK  FjhI,  the  Saaitoa  Affonitlet,  and 
two  of  bis  sonnets. 

Shut  out  from  the  light  of  day,  cut  off  from  the  direct 
pursuit  of  his  official  duties,  denied  penonal  communion 
with  his  boohs,  the  companions  of  his  soUtary  hours, 
Milton's  thoughts  were  turned  inwards,  employ^  on  po- 
etic visions,  snd  fed  with  the  treaaurea  of  his  vast  mem- 
ory- During  the  long  yean  of  darhneaa  and  enforced 
leisure,  he  gradually  conceived  and  moulded  and  com- 
menced his  Parttditt  Lott.  Wben  Cromwell  died,  con- 
fusion and  anarchy  returned,  and  the  bope  or  fear  of  tbe 
restoration  of  the  Stuart  line  occnpied  the  puhUc  ex- 
pecUtion.  The  blind  seer  then  resumed  bis  political  la- 
bors, endeavored  to  preserve  or  to  improve  the  recent  or- 
der in  the  Church,  and  to  uphold  the  late  echeme  of  gov- 
eramenl,  in  several  small  puhUcationa.  His  ideas  of  re- 
ligitius  and  civil  freedom  tolerated  only  views  consonant 
in  spirit  with  hie  own ;  and  would  have  sought  to  per- 
petuate English  freedom  and  republicanism  by  rendering 
the  remnant  of  the  Long  Parliament  a  close,  permanent, 
and  self-renewing  oligarchy.  Hia  urgent  clamors  awoke 
no  echo.  His  voice  was  too  faint,  too  wild,  too  foreign 
to  the  necesuties  of  the  countiy  and  the  time,  and  io 
the  wisdom  of  aobcr  alatesmanahip,  to  meet  with  anr 
acceptance.  Fairfax  and  Monk  insured  Charles  H's  ti- 
tum  to  his  ancestral  throne.  Hilton's  political  life  was 
ended.  All  his  bopea,  all  his  dreams,  all  his  cherished 
plans,  were  turned  to  dust  and  ashes.  Poor,  forlorn, 
ontUwed,  helpless,  but  not  wholly  dejected,  he  entered 
on  tbe  last  period  of  his  life  in  difficulty  and  danger 
and  distress. 

ir.  Prriod  1660-1674.— The  closing  years  of  Hilton's 
life  offer  little  biographical  deuiL  He  was  blind,  in 
want,  helpless;  shunning  the  world,  and  shunned  by  it. 
Vane  and  other  leaders  of  Che  lately  dominant  faction 
perished  on  the  scaffiild ;  others  were  outlawed  or  ex~ 
iled.    Milton  was  threatened  with  (he  like  fate  in  con- 
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sequence  of  hia  prompt  and  virulent  demmciation  of  hia 
slaugbteied  monarch.  He  was  spared,  tnditioo  savs, 
tbrough  tbe  intercession  of  Sir  William  Davenanl.  He 
was  compelled  to  remain  in  hiding.  His  second  wife, 
n^  Woodcock,  had  died  in  1659,  witbin  a  year  of  ber 
marriage.  Be  took  a  third  in  166S,  EliiaheLh  Haishd, 
daagbter  ot  Sir  Edward  Maishal,  of  CheshiTS.  She 
must  have  been  a  young  bride,  as  she  survived  ber  hos- 
liand  more  than  fifty  years.  Of  his  second  and  ibird 
wives,  of  his  danghlers  in  their  young  womanbood,  of 
his  domestic  life,  of  his  mterconrse  with  his  still  re- 
maining friends,  scarcely  anylbing  is  heard  at  this  pe- 
riod. Andrew  Marvell  and  a  few  other  intimates  still 
consoled  hia  IcHielinesa  and  obscurity  with  their  fen-ent 
attachment,  Diyden,  in  the  flush  of  hia  young  and 
garish  reputation,  did  teverenee  to  him ;  but  tbe  deao- 
late  poet  disappears  from  public  gaze,  and  eommnnea 
with  his  thoughts,  his  memoriea,  and  his  God.  "For- 
getting Che  world,  and  ot  the  world  forgot,"  he  worlied 
out  hia  immortal  fame.  Content  with  "aadience  fit, 
though  few,"  he  created  those  wondmos  poema,  which 
were  Che  sublimated  eaettce  of  his  life  and  learning 
and  labors — his  own  undying  glory,  and  the  pride  of  tbe 
English  tongue. 

WIten  Milton  retired  ftom  the  plague  ia  Londwi,  in 
1665,  to  Che  house  which  Elwooil,  tbe  Quaker,  had  pre- 
sented to  him,  at  Chalfonl,  in  Buckinghamshire,  he  ex- 
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hibited  to  his  friends  tbe  M3.  ot  Paradim  Lotl.  It 
may  have  been  unenished.  It  was  sold,  April  S7, 1667, 
to  Samuel  Simmons,  of  London,  for  £b  down,  and  £b  («i 
each  of  three  future  contingencies.  Only  two  payntenia 
were  made,  whence  it  is  interred  that  Iras  than  3^00 
copies  were  disposed  of  in  the  seven  years  preceding  bis 
death.  This  poem  was  the  crowning  labor  of  the  poet'* 
life.  It  had  engaged  his  thoughts  as  early  aa  1654,  and 
had  occnpied  his  solitary  meditations  during  tbe  a 

ing  years.    It  bad  been  completed  ai 

liceiuK,  and  obscene  dimmance,  and  lecUea  debauchery 
of  the  Kestoralion.  He  had  poured  into  it  all  the  wealth 
ot  learning  and  reflection  and  observation,  and  expe- 
rience gathered  in  a  studious,  tboughlfiil,  and  full  life — 
crystallizing  into  radiant  gems  the  rich  materials  be 
employed.    Like  his  own  Fandcmoniom, 

RoM  like  an  eihaUtlon,  with  Ihe  B<.uud 
Of  dolcei  symphonies,  and  voices  sweeL" 
From  his  college  days  he  had  contemphited  the  pn>dDe~ 
tionof  a  great  poem.  In  penury  and  wretchednieae  and 
scorn  he  achieved  his  ideal,  after  the  tapae  of  a  wbide 
stormy  generation.  Thecnrrentsof  hisUft  changed  tbe 
course  of  his  fancies.  He  renounced  the  charm*  of  old 
romance  to  sing  Che  songs  of  heaven,  aikd  "  Cell  of  thinga 
ini-iublc  lo  mental  sight." 

Milton  selected  for  his  sutject  tbe  fall  of  nan— a  anb- 
jecC  of  univer   '  '  '        ■  ■  - 
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lieven  in  tlie  redemptioO'-of  more  pecnliar  intereBt  to 
the  religious  enthiuiftats  and  reformers  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury; and  pre-eminently  attractive  to  Milton  from  his 
peculiar  idiosyncrasies.  It  was  no  new  theme.  In 
whole  Of  in  part  it  had  been  treated  by  Avitos  in  the 
5th  century;  by  Gndmon  in  the  6th;  by  Proba  Falco- 
nia  in  the  10th;  by  Fra  Giacomo,  of  Verona,  in  the 
i2th ;  by  the  mediasval  writers  of  miracle  plays  between 
the  11th  and  16th;  by  Andreini  in  the  17  th,  and  by 
other  writers.  To  most  of  these  predecessors  Milton  was 
indebted,  without  sacrificing  his  own  essential  original- 
ity, whidi  stamps  every  page  with  the  seal  of  his  own 
majesty.  He  hesitated  long  before  settling  the  form  of 
the  poem.  Hb  genius  was  distinctly  lyrical,  but  the 
Ode  om  the  NativUff  had  exhausted  the  compass  of 
the  lyric  strain,  and  demonstrated  its  insufficiency.  He 
tried  a  dramatic  cast,  and  commenced  the  play  with  Sa- 
tan's invocation  to  the  sun  in  the  fourth  book.  His 
own  temperament,  the  personages,  the  scene,  the  action, 
the  incidents,  were  all  nnsuited  to  the  drama.  He  finally 
adopted  the  epic  mould,  without  creating  a  true  epic, 
for  the  lyric  spirit  and  strong  predominance  of  his  own 
personality  stUl  remain.  If  Satan  is  his  hero,  Satan  is 
a  glorified  though  fallen  image  of  Milton  hlmsel£  The 
poem  is  singular,  alone,  unapproached,  a  work  bu%  gena- 
rit*    As  Wordsworth  said  of  the  poet's  soul,  the  poem 

**  Was  like  a  star,  and  dwelt  apart, 
It  had  a  voice  whose  soand  was  like  the  sea, 
Pure  as  the  naked  heavens,  mi^^tic,  fhie." 

There  is  neither  need  nor  room  here  for  any  criticism 
of  this  noble  masterpiece.  It  is  nearly  perfect  in  sub- 
ject, plan,  impersonations,  sentiments,  moral  aim,  lan- 
guage, deoNration,  episodes,  and  rhythm.  It  is  un- 
equalled in  grandeur,  sublimity,  verisimilitude  of  inven- 
tion, and  pathos.  Ilie  blemishes  indicated  by  Addison 
and  other  censors  are  less  failures  of  the  poet  than 
weaknesses  of  the  theologian,  as  may  be  seen  from  his 
treatise  Dt  Doctrina  Christiana,  Even  the  blank  verse, 
which  was  adopted  by  him  on  an  erroneous  theor}%  and 
would  have  failed  utterly  in  feebler  bands,  becomes  with 
him  ^  the  Dorian  mood  of  fiutes  and  soft  recorders."  All 
the  lavish  rhetoric  of  pruse  of  Macaulay,  in  the  spark- 
ling essay  which  his  matured  judgment  disapproved 
throughout,  may  be  bestowed  on  the  Paradite  Lost. 

Four  years  after  the  completion  of  this  signal  work, 
Hilton  brought  forth  his  Paradiae  Regained  and  Sanuon 
AgtmiaUt,  The  former  was  preferred  by  the  poet  to  its 
greater  predecessor,  was  its  natural  counterpart,  and 
probably  was  designed  in  its  opening  lines.  The  au- 
thoi^a  partiality  for  this  smaller  work  doubtless  rested 
on  theological  caprices;  but,  as  a  work  of  art,  it  has 
striking  exoellenoes  of  its  own.  It  is  more  quiet,  more 
smooth,  more  uniform,  and  more  symmetricaL  Its  ra- 
diance has  a  gentler  glow  than  the  fierce  splendor  of 
the  more  imposing  poem.  lu  habitual  depreciation 
may  be  due  to  the  same  cause  which  secured  the  pa- 
rental preference— the  mistake  in  determining  the  su- 
preme moment  of  the  Saviour's  life,  as  the  subject  of 
the  tale.  The  temptation  was  more  significant  to  Mil- 
urn  than  the  crucifixion.  By  the  temptation  Christ's 
dirinity  was  earned;  it  was  scarcely  attested  by  the 
crucifixion,  according  to  his  views.  The  Samson  Ago- 
nutts  ia  Greek  in  form  and  expression ;  Hebrew  in  con- 
oeptaoa  and  spirit;  English  and  personal  in  aim.  It  is 
a  mart3rr'8  death-song— the  agonizing  wall  of  Milton's 
crushed,  mangled,  writhing,  but  triumphant  soul ;  ex- 
postulating, like  Job  with  the  Almighty  and  the  Om- 
niscient, who 

"  Now  hath  cast  me  off  as  never  known. 
And  u>  those  cruel  enemies, 
Whom  1  by  his  appolutment  had  provoked, 
Left  me,  with  the  irreparable  loss 
Of  sight,  reserved  alive  to  be  repeated 
The  ralidect  of  their  cruelty  and  scorn. 
Nor  am  I  in  the  list  of  them  that  hope ; 
Boneless  are  all  my  evils,  all  remedflew : 
This  one  prayer  yet  remains,  might  I  be  heard, 
Nolnn^lMtitinn:  ppeedy  death, 
The  duee  of  all  my  miseries,  and  the  balm.** 


The  death  invoked  came  soon.  He  sank  rapidly  under 
attacks  of  gout,  which  became  both  more  frequent  and 
more  violent ;  yet  in  his  paroxysms  ^  he  would  be  very 
cheerful,  and  sing."  He  expired  placidly  in  his  own 
house  on  Sunday,  Nov.  8, 1674,  and  the  seer  of  things  ce- 
lestial was  buried  near  his  lather,  who  had  so  sanguinely 
cherished  his  young  genius. 

It  would  be  presumptuous  to  dose  this  concise  notice 
of  John  Milton  with  any  summary  estimate  of  ours 
upon  his  character  and  genius.  He  may  be  admired 
by  all — ^he  can  be  judged  only  by  his  peers.  "  It  may 
be  doubted,"  says  Walter  Sb  Landor, "  whether  the  Cre- 
ator ever  created  one  altogether  so  great  as  Milton — 
taking  into  one  view  at  once  his  manly  virtues,  his  su- 
perhuman genius,  his  zeal  for  truth,  for  true  piety,  true 
freedom,  his  eloquence  in  displaying  it,  his  contempt 
of  personal  power,  his  glory  and  exultation  in  his  coun- 
try's.** **  Milton,"  says  Macaulay,  ^  did  not  strictly  be- 
long to  any  of  the  classes  which  we  have  described. 
He  was  not  a  Puritan.  He  was  not  a  Freethinker. 
He  was  not  a  Cavalier.  In  his  character  the  noblest 
qualities  of  every  party  were  combined  in  harmonious 
union.  .  .  .  We  are  not  much  in  the  habit  of  idol- 
izing either  the  li^nng  or  the  dead;  but  there  are  a 
few  characters  which  have  stood  die  closest  scrutiny 
and  the  severest  tests,  which  have  been  tried  in  the  fur- 
nace and  have  proved  pure,  which  have  been  declared 
sterling  by  the  general  consent  of  mankind,  and  which 
are  visibly  stamped  with  the  inuige  and  superscription 
of  the  Most  High.  These  great  men  we  trust  we  know 
how  to  prize;  and  of  these  was  Milton.  .  .  .  His 
thoughts  are  powerful  not  only  to  delight,  but  to  ele- 
vate and  purify.  Nor  do  we  envy  the  man  who  can 
study  either  the  life  or  the  writings  of  the  great  poet 
and  patriot  without  aspiring  to  emulate,  not  indeed  the 
sublime  works  with  which  his  genius  has  enriched  our 
literature,  but  the  zeal  with  which  he  labored  for  the 
public  good,  the  fortitude  with  which  he  endured  every 
private  calamity,  the  lofty  disdain  with  which  he  looked 
down  on  temptation  and  dangers,  the  deadly  hatred 
which  he  bore  to  bigots  and  tyrants,  and  the  faith 
which  he  so  sternly  kept  with  his  country  and  with  his 
fame"  {Essay  on  Milton), 

Literature, — Bfiltonic  bibliography  is  so  extensive 
that  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  enumerate  even  the  most 
important  works.  A  general  reference  to  Allibone,  Diet, 
of  Brit,  and  Amer,  AuthorSy  will  answer  a  better  pur- 
pose than  any  copious  list  presented  here.  It  may  then 
suffice  to  mention  a  few  authorities  of  spedal  interest 
for  the  assistance  they  aflbrd  for  the  appreciation  of  the 
poet  and  his  labors.  Masson,  Life  and  Times  of  Milton, 
narrated  in  connection  witM  the  Political,  Ecclesiastical, 
<md  Literary  History  of  his  Time  (Lond.  8  vols.  8vo; 
1859  sq.;  still  unfinished);  Keightley,  Account  of  the 
Life,  Opinions,  and  Writings  of  John  Milton  (Lond. 
1856,  8vo);  Biydges,  The  Poetical  Works  of  John  Mil- 
ton (Lond.  1885, 6  vols.  12mo) ;  St.  John,  The  Prose  Works 
of  John  Milton  (Lond.  5  vols.  12mo);  Prendergast,  A 
complete  Concordance  to  the  Poetical  Works  of  John  Mil- 
ton  (Madras,  1857^9) ;  HamUton,  Original  Papers  illus^ 
trative  of  the  Life  of  John  Milton  (Camden  Society); 
Dunster,  Considerations  on  Milton^s  Early  Reading,  tmd 
on  the  Prima  Stamnia  of  the  Paradise  Lost  (Lond.  1800) ; 
Coleridge,  Lectures  on  Shakespeare  and  Milton  (Lond. 
1857) ;  Channing,  Remarks  on  the  Character  and  Genius 
of  Milton;  De  Quincey,  Milton,  in  Theological  Essay; 
Skeats,  Hist,  of  the  Free  Churches  of  England,  p.  61 ; 
Ferrj',  Ch.  Hist.  voL  ii ;  Tulloch,  Puritan  Leaders,  ch.  v ; 
Hunter,  Religious  Thought  in  England  (see  Index,  voL 
iu) ;  Hallam,  HiMt,  of  Lit,  (Harper's  edition),  ii,  375  sq. ; 
Hume,  Hist.  ofEngfand,  ch.  Ixii ;  Kitto,  Journal  of  Sac, 
Lit.  i,  236  sq. ;  voL  xxiii ;  Christian  Examiner,  ii,  428  sq. ; 
iii,  29  sq.;  vol.  Ivii;  Introspective  Rev.  1825,  vol.  xiv; 
Emerson,  in  the  North  A  mer.  Rev.  Ixxxii,  388  sq. ;  Bib- 
lioth.  Sac.  1859,  p.  857 ;  1860,  p.  1 ;  Meth.  Qu,  Rev,  1859, 
p.  495  sq.;  North  British  Rev.  Mav,  1869;  Edinb,  Rev, 
April,  1860 ;  Lond.  Qu,  Rev.  April,  1872 ;  Fresoott,  Biog. 
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ami  Crit.  Mitc^lamn ;  Bavne,  Coniemporary  Rev.  Aug. 
1873;  J9;'i/.Qtt.i2^.Jan.l»71,p.ll5;  July,  1872,  p.  127 
aq.;  July,  1871,  p.  Ill  sq.;  Pretb,  Qu.  Rev,  AprO,  1872, 
art.  X ;  Catholic  Worlds  Feb.  1, 1878.  Those  who  desire 
to  know  bow  the  Engliah  Homer  is  regarded  by  a  na- 
tion whose  taste  and  habits  of  thought  differ  most  widely 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  may  consult  the  article 
**  Milton"  in  the  Biograpkie  Umeendle,  from  the  pen 
of  the  justly-celebrated  French  critic  Yillemain.  Ue 
admits  that  Milton's  picture  of  our  first  parents  in  Eden 
surpasses,  in  graceful  and  touching  simplicity,  anything 
to  be  found  in  the  creations  of  any  other  poet,  ancient 
or  modem,  and  that  the  human  imagination  has  pro- 
duced nothing  more  grand  or  more  sublime  than  some 
portions  of  Paradise  LosL  Compare  also  the  lately  is- 
sued work  on  the  Ilistortf  of  English  Literature  by  Taine 
(Lond.  and  N.  Y.  1872, 2  vols.  8vo) ;  Geoffroy,  Etudes  sur 
les  Pamphlets  PoUtiques  et  Religieux  de  Miiton  (Paris, 
1848),  and  Reme  ChreHeime,  1869,  p.  19  sq.  A  revised 
edition  of  Milton's  poetical  vorks  lA  now  preparing  un- 
der the  editorship  of  Prof.  Masson,  the  able  biographer 
of  Milton,  and  a  multifarious  worker.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  tl^at  this  forthcoming  portion  of  Milton's  works 
will  hereafter  be  the  standaid  edition  of  the  poetical 
writings  of  John  Milton.     (G.  F.  H.) 

Mlm4iis4  (from  the  Sanscrit  man,  to  investigate; 
hence,  literally,  incesHgation)  is  the  collective  name  of 
two  of  the  six  divisions  of  orthodox  HiudA  philosophy. 
See  Hinduism,  These  two  divisions  are  respectively 
distinguished  as  Purva-^m&nsd  and  Utiara-^nimansA, 
the  latter  being  more  commonly  called  Veddnta  ^.  v.), 
while  the  former  is  briefly  styled  Mimansd,  Native 
writers  rank  theMlm&nsft  with  the  five  other  philosoph- 
ical systems;  but  the  term  philosophy — as  underatood  in 
a  European  sense — can  scarcely  be  applied  to  it,  as  it  is 
neither  concerned  with  the  nature  of  the  absolute  or  of 
the  human  mind,  nor  with  the  various  categories  of  ex- 
istence in  general — topics  which  are  dealt  with  more  or 
less  by  the  other  five  philosophies.  The  object  of  the 
Mtminsft  is  in  reality  simply  to  lay  down  a  correct  in- 
terpretation of  such  Yedic  passages  as  refer  to  the  Brah- 
minic  ritual,  to  solve  doubts  wherever  they  may  exist 
on  matters  concerning  sacrificial  acts,  and  to  reconcile 
discrepancies — according  to  the  Mlmansa  always  ap- 
parent only — of  Vedic  texts. 

The  foundation  of  this  system  is  therefore  preceded 
by  a  codification  of  the  three  principal  Vedas  [the  fourth 
Veda,  the  **  Atharvan,"  never  attained  in  India  the  high 
consideration  paid  to  the  others,  and  is  not  universally 
accepted  as  a  Veda  (q.  v.)]— the  Rik,  Black -Yajus, 
and  Sdman — and  bv  the  existence  of  schools  and 
theories  which,  by  their  different  interpretations  of 
the  Vedic  rites,  had  begun  to  endanger,  or,  in  reality, 
had  endangered  a  correct,  or  at  least  authoritative  un- 
derstanding of  the  Vedic  texts.  It  is  the  method,  how- 
ever, adopted  by  the  Mtmansft  which  imparted  to  it 
a  higher  character  than  that  of  a  mere  commentary, 
and  allowed  it  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  philosophy;  for, 
in  the  first  place,  the  topics  explauied  do  not  follow  the 
order  in  which  they  occur  in  the  Vedic  writings,  espe- 
cially in  the  Brahminic  portion  of  the  Vedas  (q.  v.) ; 
they  are  arranged  according  to  certain  categories,  such 
as  authoritativenesB,  indirect  precept,  concurrent  effi- 
cacy, co-ordinate  effect,  etc. ;  and,  secondly,  each  topic  or 
case  is  discussed  according  to  a  regular  scheme,  which 
comprises  the  proposition  of  the  subject-matter,  the 
doubt  or  question  arising  upon  it,  the  prima  Jade  or 
wrong  argument  applied  to  it,  the  correct  argument  in 
refutation  of  the  latter,  and  the  conclusion  devolving 
from  it.  Some  subjects  treated  of  in  the  Mlm&nsa,  in- 
cidentally, as  it  were,  and  merely  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, belong  likewise  rather  to  the  sphere  of  philo- 
sophic thought  than  to  that  of  commentatorial  criticbm 
— such,  for  instance,  as  the  association  of  articulate  sound 
with  sense,  the  similarity  of  words  in  different  languages, 
the  inspiration  or  eternity  of  the  Veda,  the  invisible  or 
spiritual  operation  of  pious  acts,  etc 


The  reputed  founder  of  this  system  is  Jaindni— of 
unknown  date — who  taught  it  in  twelve  books,  each 
subdivided  into  four  chapters,  except  the  third,  sixth, 
and  tenth  books,  which  contain  dght  chi^ers  each; 
the  chapters,  again,  are  divided  into  sections,  geoenliy. 
comprising  several  Sfitras  or  aphorisms,  but  sometinics 
only  one.  The  extant  oommentaiT  on  this  obscuiv 
work  is  the  Bhdshya  of  Sabara-sw&min,  which  was  crit- 
ically annotated  by  the  great  Mlmansft  authority,  Ku- 
mArila-ew&min.  Out  of  these  works,  which,  is  their 
turn,  quote  several  others,  apparently  lost,  has  arisen  a 
great  number  of  other  writings,  explaining  and  daci- 
dating  their  predecessors.  The  best  oompendium,a]noiig 
these  modem  works,  is  the  Jaiminlga-infdjfa-^Mir^ 
tura,  by  the  celebrated  M&dhavAcharva  (q.  v.).— Cham- 
bers, Cydop,  s.  V.  See  Mullens,  The  Religious  A^Kds 
of  Hindu  Philosophy  (Lond.  1860) ;  the  Rev.  K.  H.  Ban- 
ojew,  Dialogues  on  the  Bindu  Philosophy  (Lond.  1861) : 
Chunder  Dutt,£Ma^  on  the  Vedanta  (Calcutta,  1854) : 
Duncker,  Gesch,  des  A  Iterthums,  i,  205 ;  Oarke,  Ten  Gnat 
Religions,  p.  116  sq. 

Miiia  (in  Greek  pva^  A.  V.  *<  pound"),  a  weight  asd 
coin  which,  according  to  the  Attic  standard,  was  eqoiv- 
alent  to  100  drachma  (Plutarch,  SoUm,  xvi;  Pliny,  xsl 
109)  or  Roman  denarii,  L  e.  (estimating  the  avenge 
vdne  at  the  time  of  Christ)  about  ^16.  It  is  the  sun 
named  in  the  parable  of  Luke  xix,  18  sq.,  where  the 
amount  of  100  mina  is  therefore  some  $1600.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  mina  mentioned  in  1  Mace  xiv,  24 
(comp.  XV,  18)  b  a  weight,  and  (as  being  originallT 
equivalent  to  the  Heb.  skekel)  it  may  be  reckoned  at 
8220  Paris  grains  {lOwi^sh,  Meirol  Untersuch.  p.  124); 
and  the  sum  of  1000  mina  of  gold  would  then  amoout  to 
about  tl6,910.    See  Money. 

Different  from  this  is  the  Heb.  mtmeh  (HS^),  orip' 
nally  likewise  a  weight,  but  used  of  the  precious  nieial<*. 
and  hence  ultimately  determining  the  value  of  coin. 
The  word  has  perhaps  an  etymological  connection  iriih 
the  Greek  mina.    See  Mktroloov. 

Minaaana  (i.  e.  deniers,  heretics)  is  the  name  of  a 
Jewish  sect  mentioned  in  the  writings  of  the  Cfaorch 
fathers.  This  b  only  another  name  for  the  Naxaraasi 
(q.  v.).     Comp.  Keim,  L^)en  Jesu,  p.  608. 

Mlnard,  Abel,  a  prominent  layman  of  the  Meth- 
odbt  Episcopal  Church,  noted  for  hb  great  philanthrofAC 
labors,  was  bom  in  Massachusetts  September  25, 1814. 
Hb  father  died  soon  after  hb  birth,  and  he  lost  his 
mother  when  he  was  about  eight  years  old,  so  that  as  a 
mere  youth  he  was  left  alone  in  the  world.  Hb  early 
life  was  an  earnest  struggle  for  success;  he  was  subjea- 
ed  to  all  the  disadvantages  which  attend  those  who  are 
compelled  to  work  their  own  way  from  poverty  to  for- 
tune. He  learned  the  trade  of  a  tanner ;  but  hb  energy 
of  character  soon  sought  a  broader  field  of  action  in 
business  operations,  which  proved  successful,  and  rapid- 
ly secured  him  wealth  and  influence.  In  1846  he  went 
to  California;  in  1856  removed  to  Lockport,  N.  Y.;  sad 
in  1866  settled  at  Morristown,  N.  J.,  where  he  died,  Jan. 
81, 1871.  In  early  life  Mr.  Minard  was  a  member  of  the 
Free-will  Baptbt  Church,  but  in  the  prime  of  hb  days  he 
neglected  hb  Church  privileges.  In  the  spring  of  1870 
he  united  with  t)ie  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  Mor- 
ristown,  in  whose  communion  he  spent  hb  last  days.  In 
early  life  he  promised  his  God  that  if  he  would  bless  him 
he  would  g^ve  away  the  tenth  part  of  his  income,  and  he 
dealt  out  largely  to  the  poor  and  to  the  Church ;  in  bter 
years,  fearing  that  he  had  not  kept  the  vow  fnllr,  he 
failed  not  to  make  compensation  for  his  neglect  by  nu- 
merous private  and  public  benefactions;  The  chinches 
both  of  Morristown  and  Lockport  were  remembered  in 
his  wilL  He  also  left  a  sum,  the  interest  of  which  is 
annually  applied  for  the  education  of  four  young  men  tn 
Drew  Theological  Seminary  at  Madison,  N.  J.  Bat  the 
crowning  work  of  hb  life  was  the  establbhment  of  the 
<^  Minard  Home,''  in  Morristown  (valued  at  t50,000\  for 
the  education  of  the  female  orphans  of  missionaries  and 
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borne  mlDiMenaftbeUetbodistE[dMnp>]Chan:h.  See 
.Vw  Tori  C/triitian  AdnocaU,  Jude  16,  1870;  PioC 
BatU,ia  the  LadMB^KmloryylSiX     (J.H.W.) 

BUOArd,  Loola  Quillamne,  «  French  ecclen- 
udctl writer,  wu  born  >t  Paris  JinaaiySl,  17S6.  Ed- 
uciled  1  tb«  College  of  Prtnce  by  the  aie  of  Rinrd, 
urithwhom  bt  was  ■  DiTimte  pupil,  he  joined  the  "  Broth- 
en  of  the  Chrialiin  Doctrine,"  and  waa  appointed  while 
uill  joung  to  sonic  of  the  iiup«rior  ufBceg  of  hie  congre- 
Kation.  He  entered  the  ■ecular  clergy  and  obtained  the 
bcDffice  of  IkrcT,  near  Paris.  His  tolerance  and  easy 
ptofewon  of  religion  bronght  upon  him  many  admonl- 
lioDS  from  bis  superiors;  finally,  Christophe  de  Beao- 
mont,  archbishop  of  Paris,  suspended  faim  from  his  sa- 
cied  functions— having  been  oITended  l^  a  book  that 
Minard  had  wrilten^  entitled  Paaigyriqui  de 
Samt  Ckarla  Borromie.  Minard  cantinned 
todwell  among  bis  ex-parishioners,  devoting 
■n  bi>  time  to  study  and  to  charity.  In  177)( 
he  refused  the  generalthip  oSbred  him  by  the 
lay  brethren.  lu  1795  he  became  a  member 
of  the  Presbytery  of  Paris.  He  died,  poor 
aiidinfirm,at  Puis,  April  29,1798.  Besides 
ihe  Ponigyrigae  it  Saimt  Charia  Sorromir, 
condemned  by  the  Sorbonne  and  his  provisor 
the  archbishop  of  Paris,  Minatd  wrote  A  vw 
oHX  Jvlilf  Hir  U  $diume  dmt  ttglite  dr. 

this  tract,  written  to  establish  peace  with 
the  Jansenists,  he  says  that  all  parties  should 
unite  to  estabhsh  harmony  in  the  Church, 
and  Hut  the  resistance  of  a  part  of  the 
clergy  to  the  laws  is  as  injurious  to  the  di- 
vine aerrice  as  lo  the  state.  It  was  replieil 
lO  by  Bernard  Lambert  la  Flaigne,  a  Do- 
minican Jansenist,  who,  aided  by  MaiUtrot, 
wrote  four  Lttira  nux  mmilrtt  de  la  ei-rfe- 
con/  igli$e  amtlitotioneUe  (1795-1796).  Mi- 
nard afterwards  replied  to  these  by  a  Sap- 
pUmaii  to  the  A  i>u  out  Fidikt,  See  Noa- 
rrOa  raUtiaitiquei  (Utrecht,  1798);  IHd. 
Mttoriqut,  s.  V. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ghii- 
rait,  xzzv,  691. 

Minaret  (or  Minor)  is  the  name  of  a 
tall  turret  used  in  Saracenic  architecture. 
The  minaret,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Turks, 
contains  a  staircase,  and  is  divided  into  sev- 
enl  storiea,  with  bslconiei  from  which  the 
priests  summon  the  Mohammedans  to  prayer 
— bells  not  being  permitted  in  their  religion 
[see  MouAUiiKiiA^dBii]— and  is  tenninaled 
with  •  spire  or  omantental  SniaL  The  min- 
ar^a  are  amoog  the  most  beautiful  features 
of  Uofaammedan  architecture,  and  are  an  in- 


moiqiHa ;  lome  of  these  are  lofty  and  splen- 
-lid  monuments,  that  of  Kfltub,  at  Old  Delhi, 
iieing  48  feet  1  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
baae^  and  about  250  feet  high.  They  are 
often  built  ini  a  plan  of  a  star-lilie  fomi,  and 
are  divided  into  stories  by  projecting  balconies,  like  the 

Minollill  (nT1J13),  properly  a  g^  (as  often  ren- 
dered) or  pn«nt  (Gen.  xxxii,  14 ;  lix,  21 ;  xliii,  11  »q.), 
especially  to  nobles  and  kings  (Jpdg.  iii,lS;  1  Sam.  xi, 
-23;  2  Chron.xvii,6,ll;  Psa,  xlv,  18;  Isa.  iixix,  1 ;  1 
iLinga  X,  25) ;  hence  IrSaiU  fh>m  a  subject  nation  (2 
S«ni,yiii,2,B-,  1  Sings  »,  1  [iT,21];  2  Kings  xvii,4; 
Paa.  Ixiii,  10)  1  but  qwcifically  an  offering  to  God,  L  e. 
tacrifia  (laa.  i,  13;  1  Chron.  xvi,  29),  particuUrly  a 
liloodlcsB  one, "  meat-offerint;,''  consisting  of  flour,  meal, 
i-r  cakes,  with  oil  and  frankincense,  burned  upon  the  al- 
IV  by  itaelf,  or  in  connection  with  a  bloody  ollering 
(Ler.  ii,l  sq.;  vii,9,etc.).    See  Opfbri.xg. 


J7  MIND 

In  Jewish  liturgy  the  word  MviAalt  is  the  technical 
term  for  die  aiUniooa  aervioa  of  prayer.    See  Litur- 

or  (I). 

Mincing  (^B^,  taphaph',  Isa.  iii,  16)  oocura  in  the 
prophet's  description  of  the  behavior  of  the  "  daughters 
of  .lerusilem."  TbcHebrew  word,  as  well  as  the  Arabic 
tqf,  refers  to  the  taking  small  and  quick  steps,  the  af- 
fected pace  of  a  coquettish  woman.  The  passage  might 
be  rendered,  "They  walk  and  trip  along."  Although 
the  Hebrew  word  has  perhaps  a  slightly  diSfarent  sense, 
yet  the  gait  of  the  females  seems  to  have  been  very 
much  like  tbe  modem  practice  of  swaying  the  Iwdy  in 
walking.    See  Woman. 

Mind,  the  exercise  or  expression  of  the  spiritual 
part  of  man's  nature.    It  is  obviously  diviuble  iuto  the 


MlnareL 

three  elemenUry  functions,  thought,  emotion,  and  voli- 
tion; but  scientifie  writers  greatly  didcr  as  to  the  sub- 
ordinate or  detailed  faculties,  as  they  are  called.  Beid 
thus  clasBiRes  the  mental  powers :  Perception,  memory, 
judgment,  reasoning.     Stewart 


:  Perceptioi 


in.  Others  propose  a  deep- 
er anatyus  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  and  find  three 
propertiea  which  ^ipear  fundamental  and  distinct,  no 
one  in  any  degree  implying  the  other,  while  the  whole 
taken  together  are  sufBcient  to  explain  all  intellectual 
operations:  namely,  discrimination,  retentiveuees,  and 
aaaociation  of  ideas.  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  departing  fmm 
common  dassidcalions,  sums  the  intellections  into  sixi 
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(1.)  The  presentative  faculty,  or  the  power  of  recog- 
nising the  various  aspects  of  the  world  and  of  the  mind. 
(2.)  The  conservative  &culty  or  memory,  meaning  the 
power  of  storing  upw  (3.)  The  reproductive  faculty,  or 
the  means  of  recalling  sleeping  impressions  or  concepts. 
(4.)  The  representative  faculty,  or  imagination.  .  (5.) 
The  elaborative  faculty,  or  the  power  of  comparison,  by 
which  classification,  generalization,  and  reasoning  are 
performed.  (6.)  The  regulative  faculty,  or  the  cogni- 
tion of  the  a  priori  or  instinctive  notions  of  the  intel- 
lect, as  space,  time,  causation,  necessary  truths,  etc. 
Noah  Porter  divides  his  **  Human  Intellect"  into  four 
parts:  (a.)  He  treats  of  natural  consciousness,  philo- 
sophical consciousness;  sense  perception,  its  conditions 
and  process;  of  the  growth  and  products  of  sense  per- 
ception. (6.)  He  treats  of  representation  and  represent- 
ative knowledge ;  by  which  he  means  memory,  imagin- 
ing power,  etc  (c.)  He  treats  of  thinking  and  thought 
knowledge;  by  which  he  means  the  formation  and  nat- 
ure of  the  concept,  judgment,  reasoning,  etc.  (dL)  He 
treats  of  intuition  and  intuitive  knowledge,  in  which  he 
discourses  on  mathematical  relations,  causation,  design, 
substance,  attribute ;  the  finite  and  conditioned ;  the  in- 
finite and  absolute.  Berkeley  and  his  school  teach  a 
pure  idealism,  which  asserts  that  everything  we  can 
take  cognizance  of  is  mind  or  self;  that  we  cannot  tran- 
scend our  mental  sphere ;  whatever  we  know  is  our  own 
mind.  Others,  again,  as  Locke,  resolve  all  into  empiri- 
dsm,  and  look  on  mind  as  simply  the  result  of  material 
organization.  These  two  ^iews  contain  the  extreme 
angles  to  which  speculation  has  run.  The  former  is 
idealism  or  spiritualism,  the  latter  materialism  or  em- 
piricism. 

The  pre-Socratic  school  of  philosophers  was  material- 
istic, of  which  Anaximenes,  Pythagoras,  Heraclitus,  were 
patrons.  Between  these  and  Plato,  Socrates  was  a  tran- 
sitional link.  The  post-Platonic  philosophers  were  spir- 
itualistic in  the  main,  notwithstanding  French  material- 
ism and  German  rationalism.  See  Materiausm.  Dr. 
McCoeh,  in  his  IrUuiiions  of  the  Mindf  makes  a  triplet  of 
parts.  In  part  first  (which  is  on  the  "  Nature  of  the  In- 
tuitive Convictions  of  the  Mind")  he  shows  that  there 
are  no  innate  mental  images;  no  innate  or  general  no- 
tions ;  no  a  priori  forms  imposed  by  the  mind  on  objects ; 
no  intuitions  immediately  before  consciousness  as  law 
principles.  But  there  are  intuitive  principles  operating 
in  the  mind;  these  are  native  convictions  of  the  mind, 
which  are  of  the  nature  of  perceptions  or  intuitions. 
Intuitive  convictions  rise  up  when  contemplations  of 
objects  are  presented  to  the  mind.  The  intuitions  of 
the  mind  are  primarily  directed  to  individual  objects 
The  individual  intuitive  convictions  can  be  generalized 
into  maxims,  and  these  are  entitled  to  be  represented 
as  philosophic  principles.  In  part  second  he  shows  that 
the  mind  begins  its  intelligent  acts  with  knowledge; 
that  the  simple  cognitive  powers  are  sense,  perception, 
and  self-consciousness.  It  is  through  the  bodily  organ- 
bm  that  the  intelligence  of  man  attains  its  knowledge 
of  all  material  objects  beyond.  The  qualities  of  mat- 
ter—extension, divisibility,  size,  density  or  rarity,  figure, 
incompressibility,  mobility,  and  substance — are  known 
by  intuition  f  and  it  is  by  cognition  we  know  self  as 
having  being,  and  as  not  depending  for  existence  on 
our  observation ;  as  being  in  itself  an  abiding  existence ; 
as  exercising  potency  in  spirit  and  material  being — 
^  Cogito,  ergo  sum."  The  primitive  cognitions  recog- 
nise being,  substance,  mode,  qtuility,  personality,  num- 
ber, motion,  power.  The  primitive  beliefs  recognise 
space,  time,  and  the  infinite.  The  mind  intuitively  ob- 
serves the  relations  of  identity,  of  whole  to  part,  of  space, 
time,  quantity,  property,  cause,  and  effect.  The  motive 
and  moral  convictions — as  appetencies,  will,  conscience 
— are  involved  in  the  exercise  of  conscience.  In  part 
third  he  shows  that  the  sources  of  knowledge  are  sense, 
perception,  self-consciousness,  and  faith  exercise.  But 
there  are  limits  to  oar  knowledge,  ideas,  and  beliefs. 
We  cannot  know  any  substance  other  than  those  re- 


vealed by  sense,  eonsciouBness,  or  fiiith.  We  can  never 
know  any  qualities  or  relation^  among  objects  except  in 
so  far  as  we  have  special  faculties  of  knowledge.  The 
material  for  ideas  must  be  brought  from  the  knowledge 
sources.  These  sources  are  limited,  and  our  belief  is 
limited.  Professor  Bain,  in  his  book,  shows  that  hu- 
man knowledge  falls  under  two  departments — the  ob- 
ject department,  marked  by  extension ;  the  subject  de- 
partment, marked  by  the  absence  of  extension.  Subject 
experience  has  three  functions — feeling,  will,  thoughL 
The  brain  is  the  organ  of  the  mind.  The  nervous  sys- 
tems are  only  extensions  or  ramifications  of  the  brain, 
and  through  these  the  mind  transmits  its  influence.  In 
this  nervous  system,  which  acts  as  a  channel  for  the 
transmission  of  messages  from  the  mind,  are  two  sets  of 
nerves— the  in-carrying,  the  out-carr^-ing.  The  intel- 
lectual functions  are  commonly  expressed  by  memoir, 
reason,  imagination.  The  primary  attributes  of  intel- 
lect are  difference,  agreement,  retentiveness,  or  continu- 
ity. J.  S.  Mill  propounds  a  psychological  theory  of  the 
belief  in  a  material  world— postulates,  expectation,  as- 
sociation, laws,  substance,  matter.  The  external  worid 
is  a  permanent  possibility  of  sensation.  Then  follows 
the  distinction  of  primary  and  secondary  qualiti^; 
application  to  the  permanence  of  mind,  etc 

The  true  theory  is  both  scriptural  and  scientific,  me- 
thodic and  encydopedic;  and  though  it  may  not  ex- 
plain all  ideation  amply,  yet  it  shows  that  the  nature  and 
functions  of  mind  can  only  be  seen  in  connection  with 
all  the  other  parts  of  the  human  system,  just  as  the  nat- 
ure and  functions  of  a  fountain  are  only  seen  when  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  the  other  parts  of  the  cos- 
mos. We  can  only  understand  the  nature  and  office  of 
ducts,  glands,  veins,  or  arteries  when  we  view  them  in 
their  mutual  relations,  and  in  their  relations  with  all  the 
other  parts  of  the  physical  system.  We  can  only  un- 
derstand civil  polity,  social  statics,  natural  phenome- 
na, when  taken  in  their  reciprocal  relations;  and  so  w« 
can  only  understand  mind  when  viewed  in  connection 
with  everything  else  it  touches.  Views  taken  from  any 
other  premise  must  be  partial  and  imperfect.  We  hold 
that  mind  has  seven  great  forces  or  modes.  The  so- 
called  scientific  writers  acknowledge  this,  at  least  sub- 
stantially. These  art  consciousness,  conception,  ab- 
straction, association,  memory,  imagination,  reason. 
Now  if  science  shows  us  that  there  are  seven  great  cor- 
responding qualities  or  forces  in  the  body,  and  if  Script- 
ure (which  reveals  what  science  cannot)  shows  ua  that 
there  are  seven  great  corresponding  powers  in  the  sool 
which  lie  back  of  and  control  all  powers  of  body  and 
of  mind,  why  not  conclude  that  this  trinal  septenary  of 
forces  interlace  and  overlap  each  other,  so  as  to  consti- 
tute a  humaii  personality?  We  do  not  claim  for  this 
theory  a  scientific  status,  but  is  it  not  worthy  of  a  vpec' 
ulative  niche?  Our  observation  shows  us  that  this 
imiverse  progresses  by  a  duplex  method,  unfolding  and 
infolding,  or  evolving  and  involving.  Scripture  shows 
that  this  unfolding  comesjrom  a  sevenfold  force ;  science 
shows  that  it  comes  through  a  sevenfold  faculty.  The 
following  curious  coincidences  may  not  be  out  of  place 
here,  as  illustrating  a  somewhat  abstruse  problem  c^ 
this  subject.  The  Kevelation  by  John  reveals  card 
wfvfiara,  or ''the  seven  spirits,"  as  the  constituent 
powers  of  Deity.  The  question  arises,  What  are  these 
seven  spirits?  (Isa.  xi,  2;  Psa.  cxi,  10;  Pro  v.  i,  7;  Job 
xxviii,  28).  It  is  held  by  many  infiuential  writers 
that  the  spirits  mentioned  in  these  references  are  to  be 
taken  in  connection  with  Zechariah's  sevenfold  lamp 
(Zech.  iv,  1).  Delitzsch,  in  his  work  on  Psjfckoiogy,  en- 
deavors to  find  these  elements  in  the  Hebraistic  distinc- 
tions of  ''the  spirit  of  fear,"  L  e.  of  divine  veneratton 
(HK'n^),  "the  spirit  of  knowledge"  (rr?)," the  spirit 
of  power"  (M'^illA),  etc ;  but  these  are  highly  mystical 
and  even  fancifuL  Whatever,  however,  may  be  thought 
of  such  abstractions,  as  to  what  Scripture  says,  or  is 
imagined  to  say,  about  the  sevenfold  doxa  or  sool  Ufe^ 
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acieiice  does  seem  to  discover,  or  at  least  point  out,  a 
seTeufold  means  of  mind  representation  in  the  body. 
She  recognises  seven  forms  of  life :  the  embryonic,  the 
breathing,  the  blood,  the  heart,  the  sensation,  contain- 
ing the  fiwB  senses,  the  extemaHzation  of  the  vovs  by 
the  tongue,  and  the  outpressure  of  the  entire  mental 
phases  and  spirit  feelings  through  the  entire  bodily 
habitus.    In  the  trichotomy  of  nature  the  soul  is  first, 
the  mind  second,  the  body  third.    The  mind  is  there- 
fore moulded  by  the  son^  and  the  body  by  the  mind. 
As  the  soul  lies  at  the  base  of  the  being,  all  its  ramifica- 
tions are  tinged  with  the  hues  of  the  souL    The  mind, 
nevertheless,  is  moulded  by  whatever  it  plays  upon. 
Thus  mind  is  a  middleman  standing  between  the  world 
of  morals  and  of  matter  (yet  interlacing  both),  commu- 
nicating the  will  of  the  spirit  to  the  extenud  sphere. 
It  is  not  a  monarch,  but  a  marshal ;  yet  it  is  august  in 
its  capacity;  in  its  elasticit}%  etemaL   See  Psycholooy. 
For  further  discussion  of  the  mind,  see  the  works 
mentioned  above;  also  the  early  Greek  writers,  as  Di- 
ogenes, Anaxagoras,  Heraditus,  Empedodes,  Democri- 
iu&  and  the  Sooatic  school,  as  Hato,  Aristotle,  etc    The 
modem  schoolmen  who  treat  of  the  subject  are  chiefly 
the  following:  Gassendi  (1592-1655),  Des  Cartes  (1596- 
1650),  GeuUnx  (iG25-1699),  Spinoza  (1632-1677),  Male- 
branche  (1688-1715),  Hume  (1711-1776),  Reid  (1710- 
1796),  Brown  (1778-1820),  Condillac  (1715-1780),  Col- 
lard  (1763-1845),  Leibnitz  (1646-1716),  Kant  (1724 
1804),  Schleiermacher  (176a-1834).   Many  of  these  were 
rather  metaphysicians  than  mental  philosophers ;  yet 
their  theories  and  discussions  involve  the  nature  and 
functions  of  the  human  mind,  especially  in  its  intellect- 
ual aspects;  and  they  therefore  may  be  said  to  have 
laid  the  foundations  for  mental  science  in  Its  present 
development.    The  principal  works  more  expressly  re- 
lating to  the  intellectual  faculties  are  Stewart,  Treatise 
and  Essay  on  ike  Mind;  Brown,  Philosophy  of  the  Uu- 
tfum  Jfiid;  Abercrombie,  InteUectual  Powers;  Watts, 
Oh  the  Mind;  Cudworth,  InteUectual  System  ;  B&idiEs- 
toys  OH  the  active  Powers  of  ike  Hitman  Mind;  Mill 
(James),  A  nalysis  of  the  Phenomena  of  the  Human  Mind ; 
McCoeh,  Intuitions  of  the  Mind;  Wilson  (W.  D.),  Lect- 
vrte  OH  the  Psychology  of  Thought  and  Action;  Bain, 
Mind  and  Body:  the  Theories  of  their  Relation;  Car- 
penter, Prim^Us  of  Mental  Physiology ;  Maudsley,  Body 
emd  Mind:  their  Connection  and  mutual  Influence.    The 
works  on  Mental  Science  treat  likewise  of  the  emotional 
elements  of  the  mind.    See  Philosophy.    Most  of  the 
works  named  include  the  third  or  causative  faculty  of 
the  mind,  L  e.  the  will;  but  the  importance  of  this,  in 
its  theological  bearings,  requires  a  separate  treatment. 
See  Will.    See  also  Christian  Monthly  SpectatOTy  viii, 
141,  lU;  Lit  and  Theol  Reo,  i,  74, 169, 614;  ii,  261, 576 ; 
North Amer. Rev, Tox^l'y  xxiv,56;  i/on^A/y i2er. cxviii, 
441 ;  Brit,  Qif.  Reo.  Dec.  1871,  p.  808 ;  Conten^rary  Rev. 
April  and  Oct.  1872 ;  Meth,  Qu.  Rev.  iv,  243 ;  April,  1870, 
p.  221 ;  Popular  Science  Monthly,  July,  1873,  art.  x ; 
Dec.  art  iv  and  vi;  The  Academy,  Nov.  1, 1878,  p.  445. 
See  H 050XAKIA.     (J.  B.  B.) 


The  word  does  not  occur  in  the  Bible,  but 
thAt  mining  operations  were  familiar  to  the  Hebrew 
people  from  an  early  age  is  evident  from  many  Script- 
ural fldlusions.  See  Metal.  A  remarkable  description 
of  the  processes  of  ore  mining  occurs  in  the  book  of 
Job  (xxviii,  1-11) : 

Why,  [there]  exists  for  silver  a  vein ; 

And  a  place  for  gold,  CwblchJ  they  may  Alter : 

Iron  fh>m  clod  con  be  taken. 

And  8t<me  will  pour  forUi  copper. 
An  end  has  [one]  put  to  the  [subterranean]  <litrim<iM, 
And  to  every  recess  [Is]  he  prying  [after] 
The  stone  of  gloom  and  death-shade. 

He  has  pierced  a  shaft  [down]  away  from  [any]  so- 

^Joumer, 

CWhere]  the  Tminers]  forgotten  of  foot-[hold] 

Have  hung  [far]  from  man,  [and]  swung. 
Barth — ftom  it  shall  issue  [means  to  procure]  bread, 
Tboagh  under  It  [its  bosom]  baa  been  overturned  as  [by] 
Are: 
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A  sapphire-place  [are]  its  stones, 

Aud  gold-clods  [are]  hia  [that  explores  it]. 

A  beaten  [path  thither]— bird  of  prey  has  not  known  it. 

Nor  hawk's  eye  scanned  it ; 

Sons  of  rampancy  [fierce  beasts]  have  not  trodden  it. 
Roarer  [liou]  has  not  weuded  over  it. 

On  the  flint  be  has  stretched  fbtth  his  hand : 

He  has  overturned  from  [the]  root  mountains : 
In  the  cliffs  channels  has  he  cleft. 
And  every  precious  [thing]  has  his  eye  seen. 

From  trickling  [the  ao[)acent]  rivers  has  he  stop- 

WhlJe  [the]  concealed  [thing]  he  shall  bring  forth 
[to]  light. 

The  following  comments  on  this  passage  (which  may 
be  a  later  addition  of  the  time  of  Solomon),  as  well  as 
the  remarks  on  metallurgy  in  general,  are  from  Smith's 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  s.  v.    See  Job,  Book  of. 

It  may  i)e  fairly  inferred  from  the  description  that  a 
distinction  is  made  between  gold  obtained  in  the  man- 
ner indicated,  and  that  which  is  found  in  the  natund 
state  in  the  alluvial  soil,  among  the  ddbris  washed  down 
by  the  torrents.  This  appears  to  be  implied  in  the  ex* 
pression  *'  the  gold  they  refine,"  which  presupposes  a 
process  by  which  the  pure  gold  is  extracted  from  the 
ore,  and  separated  from  the  silver  or  copper  with  which 
it  may  have  been  mixed.  What  is  said  of  gold  may  be 
equally  applied  to  silver,  for  in  almost  every  allusion  to 
the  process  of  refining  the  two  metals  are  associated. 
In  the  passage  of  Job  which  has  been  quoted,  so  far  8« 
can  be  made  out  from  the  obscurities  with  which  it  is 
beset,  the  natural  order  of  mining  operatitms  is  observed 
in  the  description.  The  whole  point  is  obviously  con- 
tained in  the  contrast,  ^  Surely  there  is  a  source  for  the 
silver,  and  a  place  for  the  gold  which  men  refine;  but 
where  shall  wisdom  be  found,  and  where  is  the  place  of 
understanding?"  No  labor  is  too  great  for  extorting 
from  the  earth  its  treasures.  The  shaft  is  sunk,  and  the 
adventurous  miner,  far  from  the  haunts  of  men,  hangs 
in  mid-^r  (v,  4) :  the  bowels  of  the  earth — which  in  the 
course  of  nature  grows  but  com — are  overthrown  as 
though  wasted  by  fire.  The  path  which  the  miner  pur- 
sues in  his  underground  course  is  unseen  by  the  keen 
eye  of  the  falcon,  nor  have  the  boldest  beasts  of  prey 
traversed  it,  but  man  wins  his  way  through  every  ob- 
stacle, hews  out  tunnels  in  the  rock,  stops  the  water 
from  flooding  his  mine,  and  brings  to  light  the  precious 
metals  as  the  reward  of  his  adventure.  No  description 
could  be  more  complete.  The  poet  might  have  had  be- 
fore him  the  copper  mines  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula.  In 
the  Wady  Magh&rah,  ^  the  valley  of  the  Gave,"  are  stiH 
traces  of  the  Egyptian  colony  of  miners  who  settled 
there  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  copper  from  the  free- 
stone rocks,  and  left  their  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  upon 
the  face  of  the  cliff.  That  these  inscriptions  are  of 
great  antiquity  there  can  be  little  doubt,  though  Lepsius 
may  not  be  justified  in  placing  them  at  a  date  B.(X4000 
(Letters  from  Egypt,  p.  846,  £ng.  tr.).  In  the  Magh&rah 
tablets,  Mr.  Drew  {Scripture  Lands,  p.  50,  note)  ^saw  the 
cartouche  of  Suphis,  the  builder  of  the  Great  Pyramid, 
and  on  the  stones  at  Sarabit  el-Khidim  there  are  those 
of  kings  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  d3masties." 
But  the  most  interesting  description  of  this  mining  col- 
ony is  to  be  found  in  a  letter  to  the  Athenaum  (June  4^ 
1859,  No.  1649,  p.  747),  signed  M.  ^.,  and  dated  from 
«  Sar&bit  el-Kh&dim,  in  the  desert  of  Sinai,  May,  1859." 
The  writer  discovered  on  the  mountain  exactly  oppo- 
site the  caves  of  Magh&rah  traces  of  an  ancient  fortress, 
intended,  as  he  conjectures,  for  the  protection  of  the 
miners.  The  hill  on  which  it  stands  is  about  1000  feet 
high,  nearly  insulated,  and  formed  of  a  series  of  precipi- 
tous terraces,  one  above  the  other,  like  the  steps  of  Uie 
Pyramids.  The  uppermost  of  these  was  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  a  strong  wall,  within  which  were  found  re- 
mains of  140  houses,  each  about  ten  feet  square.  There 
were,  besides,  the  remains  of  ancient  hammers  of  green 
porphyry,  and  reservoirs  ''so  disposed  that  when  one 
was  full  the  surplus  ran  into  the  others,  and  so  in  suc- 
cession, so  that  they  must  have  had  water  enough  to 
last  fur  yean.    The  ancient  furnaces  are  still  to  be  seen, 
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and  OD  the  coast  of  the  Bed  Sea 
are  found  the  pien  and  wharves 
whence  the  miners  shipped  their 
metal  in  the  harbor  of  Abu  Zenl- 
meh.   Five  miles  from  Sar&bit  el- 
Kh&dim  the  same  traveller  found 
the  ruins  of  a  much  greater  num- 
ber of  houses,  indicating  the  ex- 
istence of  a  large  mining  popula- 
tion, and,  besides,  five  immense 
reservoirs  formed  by  damming  up 
various  wadys.    Other  mines  ap- 
pear to  have  been  discovered  by 
Dr.  Wilson  in  the  granite  moun- 
tains east  of  the  Wady  Mokatteb. 
In  the  Wady  Nasb  the  German 
traveller  RUppell,  who  was  com- 
missioned by  Mohammed  Ali,  the 
viceroy  of  Egypt,  to  examine  the    m 
state  of  the  mines  there,  met  with    •  f 
remains  of  several  large  smelting-    f  ^ 
furnaces,  surrounded  by  heaps  of    |^ 
slag.  The  ancient  inhabitants  had   Ss 
sunk  shafts  in  several  directions,   "8  g 
leaving  here  and  there  columns  to    ^^ 

prevent  the  whole  from  falling  in.    if 

In  one  of  the  mines  he  saw  huge    |^ 

masses  of  stone  rich  in  copper    e^  q 

(Ritter,ii:rx2hmdr,xiii,786).   The  I^t 

copper  mines  of  Phcno,  in  Idu- 

msea,  according  to  Jerome,  were 

between  Zoar  and  Petra:  in  the 

persecution    of    Diocletian    the 

Christians   were   condemned  to 

work  them. 
The  gold  mines  of  Egypt  in 

the  Bish&rl  desert,  the  principal    |r 

station  of  which  was  Eshuranib,    3"* 

about  three  days' journey  beyond 

Wady  AUaga,  have  been  discov- 
ered within  the  last  few  years  by 

M.  Linant  and  Mr.  Bonomi,  the 

latter  of  whom  supplied  Sir  6. 

Wilkinson  with  a  description  of 

them,  which  he  quotes  (^Anc,  Eg, 

iii,229,280).  Ruins  of  the  miners' 

huts  still  remun  as  at  Sarabit  el- 

Kh&dim.    ''In  those  nearest  the 

mineslived  the  workmen  who  were 

employed  to  break  the  quartz  into 

small  fragments,  the  size  of  a  bean, 

from  whose  hsjids  the  pounded 

stone  passed  to  the  persons  who 

ground  it  in  hand-mills,  similar 

to  those  now  used  for  com  in  the 

valley  of  the  Nile,  made  of  granitic 

stone ;  one  of  which  is  to  be  found 

in  almost  every  house  at  these 

mines,  either  entire  or  broken. 

The  quartz,  thus  reduced  to  pow- 
der, was  washed  on  inclined  tables, 

furnished  with  two  cisterns,  all 

built  of  fragments  of  stone  collected  there;  and  near 

these  inclined  planes  are  generally  found  little  white 

mounds,  the  residuum  of  the  operation."    According 

to  the  account  given  by  Diodorus  Siculus  (iii,  12-14), 

the  mines  were  worked  by  gangs  of  convicts  and 

captives  in  fetters,  who  were  kept  day  and  night  to 
their  task  by  the  soldiers  set  to  guard  them.  The 
work  was  superintended  by  an  engineer,  who  select- 
ed the  stone  and  pointed  it  out  to  the  miners.  The 
harder  rock  was  split  by  the  application  of  fire,  but 
the  softer  was  broken  up  with  picks  and  chisels.  The 
miners  were  quite  naked,  their  bodies  being  painted  ac- 
cording to  the  color  of  the  rock  they  were  working,  and 
in  order  to  see  in  the  dark  passages  of  the  mine  they 
carried  lamps  upon  their  heads.     The  stone  as  it  fell 


was  carried  off  by  boys;  it  was  then  pounded  in  stone 
mortars  with  iron  pestles  by  those  who  were  over  thirty 
years  of  age,  till  it  was  reduced  to  the  size  of  a  lentiL 
The  women  and  old  men  afterwards  ground  it  in  mills 
to  a  fine  powder.  The  final  process  of  separating  the 
gold  from  the  pounded  stone  was  intrusted  to  the  en- 
gineers who  superintended  the  work.  They  spread  this 
powder  upon  a  broad  slightly-indined  table,  and  rubbed 
it  gently  with  the  hand,  pouring  water  upon  it  from 
time  to  time  so  as  to  carry  away  all  the  earthy  matter, 
leaving  the  heavier  particles  upon  the  board.  This  was 
repeated  several  times ;  at  first  with  the  hand,  and  aAer- 
wards  with  fine  sponges  gently  pressed  upon  the  earthy 
substance,  till  nothing  but  the  gold  was  left.  It  was 
then  collected  by  other  workmen,  and  placed  in  earthen 
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crucibles,  with  a  mixture  of  lead  and  salt  in  certain  pro- 
poriiona,  together  with  a  little  tin  and  aome  barley  bran. 
The  cradUea  were  covered  and  carefully  dosed  with 
clay,  and  in  thb  condition  baked  in  a  furnace  for  five 
days  and  nighta  without  intermission.    Three  methods 
have  been  employed  for  refining  gold  and  silver:  1, by 
exposing  the  fused  metal  to  a  current  of  air ;  2,  by  Iceep- 
ing  the  alloy  in  a  state  of  fusion  and  throwing  nitre  upon 
it;  and,  3,  by  mixing  the  alloy  with  lead,  exposing  the 
whole  to  fusion  upon  a  vessel  of  bone-ashes  or  earth,  and 
blowing  upon  it  with  bellows  or  other  blast;  the  last 
appears  most  nearly  to  coincide  with  the  description  of 
IKodonis.     To  this  process,  known  as  the  cupelling 
process  [see  Lead],  there  seems  to  be  a  reference  in  Pisa. 
xii,  6 ;  Jer.  vi,  28-80 ;  Ezek.  xxu,  18-22,  and  from  it  Mr. 
Napier  {Meials  of  the  BiUe,  p.  24)  deduces  a  striking  il- 
lustration of  MaL  iii,  2, 8, "  He  shall  sit  as  a  refiner  and 
purifier  of  silver,**  etc   *'  When  the  alloy  is  melted  .  .  . 
upon  a  cupel,  and  the  air  blown  upon  it,  the  surface  of 
the  melted  metals  has  a  deep  orange-red  color,  with  a 
kind  of  flickering  wave  constantly  passing  over  the  sur- 
face. ...  As  the  process  proceeds,  the  heat  is  increased 
.  .  .  and  in  a  little  time  the  color  of  the  fused  metal  be- 
comes lighter.  ...  At  this  stage  the  refiner  watches 
the  operation,  either  standing  or  sitting,  with  the  great- 
est earnestness,  until  all  the  orange  color  and  shading 
disappears,  and  the  metal  has  the  appearance  of  a  high- 
ly-polished mirror,  reflecting  every  object  around  it; 
even  the  refiner,  as  he  looks  upon  the  mass  of  metal, 
may  see  himself  as  in  a  looking-glass,  and  thus  he  can 
form  a  very  correct  judgment  respecting  the  purity  of 
the  metaL    If  he  is  satisfied,  the  fire  is  withdrawn,  and 
the  metal  removed  from  the  furnace;  but  if  not  consid- 
ered pure,  more  lead  is  added  and  the  process  repeated." 
Silver  mines  are  mentioned  by  Diodorus  (i,  38),  with 
those  of  gold,  iron,  and  copper,  in  the  island  of  MeroC, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile.    But  the  chief  supply  of  sil- 
ver in  the  ancient  world  appears  to  have  been  brought 
from  Spain.    The  mines  of  that  country  were  celebrated 
(i  Mace  viii,  3).    Mount  Orospeda,  from  which  the 
Guadalquivir,  the  ancient  Baltes,  takes  its  rise,  was  for- 
merly called  *'the  silver  mountain,"  from  the  silver 
mines  which  were  in  it  (Strabo,  Ui,  p.  148).    Tartessus, 
aoooiding  to  Stnd>o,  was  an  ancient  name  of  the  river, 
which  gave  its  name  to  the  town  that  was  built  be- 
tween its  two  mouths.    But  the  largest  silver  mines  in 
Spain  were  in  the  neighborhood  of  Carthago  Nova,  from 
which,  in  the  time  of  Polybius,  the  Roman  govenmient 
received  25,000  drachmae  daily.    These,  when  Stiabo 
ijrrote,  had  (alien  into  private  hands,  though  most  of  the 
gold  mines  were  public  property  (iii,  p.  148).    Near  Caa- 
tolo  there  were  lead  mines  containing  silver,  but  in 
quantities  so  small  as  not  to  repay  the  cost  of  working. 
The  process  of  separating  the  silver  from  the  lead  is 
abridged  by  Strabo  from  Polybius.    The  lumps  of  ore 
were  fint  pounded,  and  then  sifted  through  sieves  into 
water.     The  sediment  was  again  pounded,  and  again 
filtered,  and  after  this  process  had  been  repeated  five 
tinoes  the  water  was  drawn  off,  the  remainder  of  the  ore 
melted,  the  lead  poured  away,  and  the  silver  left  pure. 
If  Tartessus  be  the  Tarshish  of  Scripture,  the  metal 
worken  of  Spain  in  those  days  must  have  possessed  the 
art  of  hammering  sUver  into  sheets,  for  we  find  in  Jer. 
X,  9,  '^  silver  spread  Into  plates  is  brought  from  Tar- 
shish, and  gold  from  Uphaz." 

We  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether  the  gold  of 
Ophir  was  obtained  from  mines  or  from  the  washing  of 
gold  streams.  Pliny  (vi,  82)^  from  Juba,  describes  the 
liiHu  Hammman  on  the  Persian  Gulf  as  a  place  where 
gold  mines  existed,  and  in  the  same  chapter  alludes  to 
th«  gold  mines  of  the  Sabcsans.  But  in  all  probability 
the  greater  part  of  the  gold  which  came  into  the  hands 
of  the  Phoenicians  and  Hebrews  was  obtained  from 
streams;  its  great  abundance  seems  to  indicate  this.  At 
a  very  early  period  Jericho  was  a  centre  of  commerce 
with  the  East,  and  in  the  narrative  of  its  capture  we 
meet  with  gold  in  the  form  of  ingots  (Josh.  vii,21,  A.  V. 


*<  wedge,**  lit  ^  tongue**),  in  which  it  was  probably  cast 
for  the  convenience  of  trafilc  That  which  Achan  took 
weighed  twen^-five  ounces. 

As  gold  is  seldom  if  ever  found  entirdy  free  from  sil- 
ver, the  quantity  of  the  latter  varpng  from  two  per 
cent,  to  thirty  per  cent,  it  has  been  supposed  that  the 
ancient  metallurgists  were  acquainted  with  some  means 
of  parting  them,  an  operation  performed  in  modern 
times  by  boiling  the  metal  in  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid. 
To  some  process  of  this  kind  it  has  been  imagined  that 
reference  is  made  in  Prov/  xvii,  8,  ^  The  Jadng-pat  is  for 
silver,  and  the  /vrneice  for  gold  ;**  and  again  in  xxvii, 
21.  **  U,  for  example,**  says  Mr.  Napier, "  the  term  JM' 
ing^pot  could  refer  to  the  vessel  or  pot  in  which  the  sil- 
ver is  dissolved  from  the  gold  in  parting,  as  It  may  be 
called  with  propriety,  then  these  passages  have  a  mean- 
ing in  out  modem  practice*'  (Meialt  of  the  Bible,  p,  28) ; 
but  he  admits  that  this  is  at  best  bat  plausible,  and  con- 
siders that  **the  constant  reference  to  certain  qualities 
and  kinds  of  gold  in  Scripture  is  a  kind  of  presumptive 
proof  that  they  were  not  in  the  habit  of  perfectly  puri- 
fying or  separating  the  gold  from  the  sUver.** 

A  strong  proof  of  the  acquaintance  possessed  by  the 
ancient  Hebrews  with  the  manipulation  of  metals  is 
found  by  some  in  the  destruction  of  the  golden  calf  in 
the  desert  by  Moses :  "  And  he  took  the  calf  which 
they  had  made,  and  burnt  it  in  fire,  and  ground  it  to 
powder,  and  strewed  it  upon  the  water,  and  made  the 
children  of  Israel  drink**  (£xod.  xxxii,  20).  As  the 
highly  malleable  character  of  gold  would  render  an  op- 
eration like  that  which  is  described  in  the  text  almost 
impossible,  an  explanation  has  been  sought  in  the  sup- 
position that  we  have  here  an  indicadon  that  Moses 
was  a  proficient  in  the  process  known  in  modem  times 
as  calcination.  The  object  of  calcination  being  to  oxi- 
dize the  metal  subjected  to  the  process,  and  gold  not 
being  affected  by  this  treatment,  the  explanation  can- 
not be  admitted.  M.  Goguet  (quoted  in  Wilkinson's 
AncEg,  iii,  221)  confidently  asserts  that  the  problem 
has  been  solved  by  the  discovery  of  an  experienced 
chemist  that  *'in  the  place  of  tartaric  acid,  which  we 
employ,  the  Hebrew  legislator  used  natron,  which  is 
common  in  the  East**  The  gold  so  reduced  and  made 
into  a  draught  is  further  said  to  have  a  most  detestable 
taste.  Goguet*s  solution  appears  to  have  been  adopted 
without  examination  by  more  modem  writers,  but  Mr. 
Napier  ventured  to  question  its  correctness,  and  endeav- 
ored to  trace  it  to  its  source.  The  only  dew  which  he 
found  was  in  a  discovery  by  Stahll,  a  chemist  of  the 
17th  century,  ^  that  if  one  part  gold,  three  parts  potash, 
and  three  parts  sulphur  are  heated  together,  a  com- 
pound is  formed  which  is  partly  soluble  in  water.  If,** 
he  adds,  **this  be  the  discovery  referred  to,  which  I 
think  very  probable,  it  certainly  has  been  made  the 
most  of  by  Bible  critics**  (Met  of  the  BiUe,  p.  49).  The 
whole  difficulty  appears  to  have  arisen  frrom  a  desire  to 
find  too  much  in  the  text  The  main  object  of  the  de- 
stmction  of  the  calf  was  to  prove  its  worthlessness  and 
to  throw  contempt  upon  idolatry,  and  all  this  might 
have  been  done  without  any  refined  chemical  process 
like  that  referred  to.  The  calf  was  first  heated  in  the 
fire  to  destroy  its  shape,  then  beaten  and  broken  up  by 
hammering  or  filing  into  small  pieces,  which  were  thrown 
into  the  water,  of  which  the  people  were  made  to  drink 
as  a  symbolical  act  *'Moses  threw  the  atoms  into  the 
water  as  an  emblem  of  the  perfect  annihilation  of  the 
calf,  and  he  gave  the  Israelites  that  water  to  drink,  not 
only  to  impress  upon  them  the  abomination  and  despic- 
able character  of  the  image  which  they  had  made,  but 
as  a  symbol  of  purification,  to  remove  the  object  of  the 
transgression  by  those  very  persons  who  had  committed 
it**  (Kalisch,  Conun.  on  Exod,  xxxU,  20).    See  Calf, 

GOUDBN. 

How  far  the  ancient  Hebrews  were  acquainted  with 
the  processes  at  present  in  use  for  extracting  copper 
from  the  ore,  it  is  impossible  to  assert,  as  there  are  no 
references  in  Scripture  to  anything  of  the  kind,  except 
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in  the  paasage  of  Job  already  quoted.  CSopper  smelting, 
howevu',  is  in  some  cases  attended  with  oomparatively 
small  difficulties,  which  the  ancients  had  evidently  the 
skill  to  overcome.  Ore  composed  of  copper  and  oxygen, 
mixed  with  coal  and  burned  to  a  bright  red  heat,  leaves 
the  copper  in  the  metallic  state,  and  the  same  result 
will  follow  if  the  process  be  applied  to  the  carbonates 
and  sulphurets  of  copper.  Some  means  of  toughening 
the  metal,  so  as  to  render  it  fit  for  manufacture,  must 
have  been  known  to  the  Hebrews  as  to  Qther  ancient 
nations.  The  Egyptians  evidently  possessed  the  art  of 
working  bronze  in  great  perfection  at  a  very  early  time, 
and  much  of  the  knowledge  of  metals  which  the  Israel- 
ites had  must  have  been  acquired  during  their  residence 
among  them. 

Of  tin  there  appears  to  have  been  no  trace  in  Pales- 
tine. That  the  Phoenicians  obtained  their  supplies  from 
the  mifies  of  Spain  and  Cornwall  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
and  it  is  suggested  that  even  the  Egyptians  may  have 
procured  it  ftom  the  same  source,  either  directly  or 
through  the  medium  of  the  former.  It  was  fouqd  among 
the  possessions  of  the  Midianites,  to  whom  it  might 
have  come  in  the  course  of  traffic;  but  in  other  in- 
stances in  which  allusion  u  made  to  it,  tin  occurs  in 
conjunction  with  other  metals  in  the  form  of  an  alloy. 
The  lead  mines  of  Gebel  er^Rossass,  near  the  coast  of  the 
Red  Sea,  about  half-way  between  Berenice  and  Kossayr 
(Wilkinson,  Handb,  for  £gypt,  p.  408),  may  have  sup- 
plied the  Hebrews  with  that  metal,  of  which  there  were 
no  mines  in  their  own  countiy,  or  it  may  have  been  ob- 
tained from  the  locks  in  the  neighbwhood  of  Sinai. 
The  hills  of  Palestine  are  rich  in  iron,  and  the  mines  are 
still  worked  there,  though  in  a  very  simple,  rude  man- 
ner, like  that  of  the  ancient  Saroothracians :  of  the 
method  employed  by  the  Egyptians  and  Hebrews,  we 
have  no  certain  information.  It  may  have  been  similar 
to  that  in  use  throughout  the  whole  of  India  from  very 
early  times,  which  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  Ure  {Did, 
o/Ari$,  etc,  art.  Steel) :  **The  furnace  or  Uoomery  in 
which  the  ore  is  smelted  is  from  four  to  five  feet  high ; 
it  is  somewhat  pear-shaped,  being  about  five  feet  wide 
at  bottom  and  one  foot  at  top.  It  is  built  entirely  of 
clay.  •  .  .  There  is  an  opening  in  front  about  a  foot  or 
more  in  height,  which  is  built  up  with  day  at  the  com- 
mencement, and  broken  down  at  the  end  of  each  smelt- 
ing operation.  The  bellows  are  usually  made  of  a  goat's 
skin.  .  .  .  The  bamboo  nozzles  of  the  bellows  are  in- 
serted into  tubes  of  day,  which  pass  into  the  furnace. 
.  .  .  The  furnace  is  filled  with  charcoal,  and  a  lighted 
coal  being  introduced  before  the  nozzles,  the  mass  in  the 
interior  is  soon  kindled.  As  soon  as  this  u  accomplished, 
a  small  portion  of  the  ore,  previously  moistened  with 
water  to  prevent  it  from  running  through  the  charcoal, 
but  without  any  flux  whatever,  is  laid  on  the  top  of  the 
coals,  and  covered  with  charcoal  to  fill  up  the  furnace. 
In  this  manner  ore  and  fuel  are  supplied,  and  the  bellows 
are  urged  for  three  or  four  hours.  When  the  process  is 
stopped,  and  the  temporary  wall  in  front  is  broken  down, 
the  bloom  is  removed  with  a  pair  of  tongs  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  furnace." 

It  has  seemed  necessary  to  give  this  account  of  a  very 
ancient  method  of  iron  smdting,  because,  from  the  diffi- 
culties which  attend  it,  and  the  intense  heat  which  is 
required  to  separate  the  metal  from  the  ore,  it  has  been 
asserted  that  the  allusions  to  iron  and  iron  manufacture 
in  the  Old  Testament  are  anachronisms.  But  if  it  were 
possible  among  the  ancient  Indians  in  a  very  primitive 
state  of  civilization,  it  might  have  been  known  to  the 
Hebrews,  who  may  have  acquired  their  knowledge  by 
working  as  slaves  in  the  iron  furnaces  of  Egypt  (comp. 
Deut.  iv,  20).  The  question  of  the  early  use  of  iron 
among  the  Egi'ptians  is  fully  disposed  of  in  the  follow- 
ing remarks  of  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  {Ancient  Egjfp- 
tiansy  ii,  154-156) :  "  In  the  infancy  of  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences, the  difficulty  of  working  iron  might  long  with- 
hold the  secret  of  its  superiority  over  copper  and  bronze ; 
but  it  cannot  reasonably  be  supposed  that  a  nation  so 


advanced,  and  so  eminently  skilled  in  the  art  of  working 
metals  as  the  Egyptians  and  Sidoniansy  should  have  re- 
mained ignorant  of  its  use,  even  if  we  had  no  evidence 
of  its  having  been  known  to  the  Greeks  and  other  peo- 
ple; and  the  constant  employment  of  bronze  arms  and 
implements  is  not  a  suffident  argument  against  their 
knowledge  of  iron,  since  we  find  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
made  the  same  things  of  bronze  long  after  the  period 
when  iron  was  universally  known.  ...  To  condudc, 
from  the  want  of  iron  instruments,  or  arms,  bearing  the 
names  of  early  monarohs  of  a  Pharaonic  age,  that  bronze 
was  alone  used,  is  neither  just  nor  satisfactory;  since 
the  decomposition  of  iron,  especially  when  buried  for 
ages  in  the  nitrous  soil  of  Egypt,  u  so  speedy  as  to 
piedude  the  possibility  of  its  preservation.  Until  we 
know  in  what  manner  the  Egyptians  employed  bronee 
tools  for  cutting  stone,  the  discovery  of  them  affords  no 
additional  light,  nor  even  argument;  since  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  continued  to  make  bronze  instrmsients 
of  various  kinds  long  after  iron  was  known  to  them; 
and  Herodotus  mentions  the  iron  tools  used  hj  the 
builders  of  the  Pyramids.  Iron  and  copper  mines  are 
found  in  the  Egyptian  desert,  which  were  worked  in  old 
times;  and  the  monuments  of  ThebeB,  and  even  the 
tombs  about  Memphis,  dating  more  than  4000  years  ago, 
represent  butchers  sharpening  their  knives  on  a  rotmd 
bar  of  metal  attached  to  thdr  apron,  which  from  its  blue 
color  can  only  be  sted ;  and  the  distinction  between  the 
bronze  and  iron  weapons  in  the  tomb  of  Rameaes  III, 
one  painted  red,  the  other  blue,  leaves  no  doubt  of  both 
having  been  used  (as  in  Rome)  at  the  same  perioda.  In 
Ethiopia  iron  was  much  more  abundant  than  in  Egypt, 
and  Herodotus  states  that  copper  was  a  rare  metal  there ; 
though  we  may  doubt  his  assertion  of  prisooeis  in  that 
countiy  having  been  bound  with  fetters  of  goiUu  The 
speedy  decomposition  of  iron  would  be  suffident  to  pre- 
vent our  finding  implements  of  that  metal  of  an  cariy 
period,  and  the  greater  opportunities  of  obtaining  cop- 
per ore,  added  to  the  facility  of  working  it,  might  be  a 
reason  for  preferring  the  latter  whenever  it  answered 
the  purpose  instead  of  iron."    See  Metal. 

Bfineralogy.  This  sdence,  like  all  others  of  mod- 
em date,  was  in  a  very  imperfect  state  among  the  He- 
brews. Hence  the  sacred  writers  speak  of  minciab 
without  any  scientific  classification,  and  according  to 
their  merely  external  characteristica.  This  occasioiis 
the  utmost  difficulty  ui  identifying  any  but  the  com- 
monest mineral  substances.  In  predous  stones,  partic- 
ularly, this  vagueness  of  name  and  description  predudcs 
the  possibility  of  any  certainty  as  to  the  actual  mineral 
intended,  or,  rather,  leads  to  the  presumption  that  in 
most  instances  no  one  substance  is  denoted,  but  that  the 
name  is  generic,  induding  all  stones  of  the  same  geoatl 
appearance,  color,  hardness,  etc  See  Gesc  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  the  mineral  productions  mentioned  in 
the  Bible,  with  their  probable  modem  representativcsb 
For  details,  see  each  word  in  its  place. 

Achlanuih Amethyst "  amethyst.*' 

AlabaUrcn Alabaster "  alabaster.** 

AmethuUot, Amethyst "nmethyet." 

AraOrot Silver "silver/* 

Bahdt Marble "  red  marble." 

2jj;^jf  } Emerald? "carbuncle." 

BarziL I  ron "  iron." 

Bed'd Alloy? "tin." 

BedMaeh BdeHlnm "bdelliom." 

B«ndU>» Beryl "beryl." 

BiUter Ore "gda." 

^,th} ^^^^ "soaft"etc 

ChaUddan Chalcedony "  chalccdooT.'* 

ChaUooUMiHm Electmm "fine  brass.^ 

ChaUco9. Copper. "brass." 

ChaHami9h Pliiit "film,"  etc. 

Ckaahm&l Bamlefaed  Copfier . . "  amber." 

Chemdr BUnmeu "slime." 

ChoL Sand "wind." 

CkrusoUthoa Chrysolite "  chrysoHls." 

Chfutoprd»oii Chrysoprase. **  chrysoprase." 

Chrumm Gold "gold." 

Dav Pearl  -stone "  white  msrUa" 


SopirUA Bdlpbiir 

.i.HnilBlhl "JaciBth." 


..GbM. 

::4^:::-.;;:' 

.virgtDGold... 
..CrjiUL 


. .  "jMper." 
■-""«»te.- 


HaiSinotX 


. .  Top«i. "  topK." 


raiAcpMA Jupar "]im«r." 

Zcltab. Oold "gold." 

ZtttUMX GISM. "crjiWl." 

See  RoacnmlUler,  BSiUcal  Mmtrt^egy  and  Boiang 


bj  (he  later  Givciiing  Bomwu  wiUi  the  Greek  Atitat, 
whom  Bhe  greUlj  recembled,  Ihougb,  like  all  Che  old 
I^tin  diviniuo,  there  wii  DDthing  uithrDpamarphic  i 
what  irru  lold  conceniiDg  her.     Her  name  is  Cbougbt  i 
•pring  from  an  old  Etrusaui  word  preserved  in  the  too 
air  man  {the  mind)  and  mmirt  (to  wain  or  adTise) ;  ai 
Ibe  ancient  Latin  scholar  and  aide,  Virro  (ap.  Aiigmt, 
Or  Civ-  Dri,  vii,  28),  regarded  her  as  the  impersonation 
of  divine  thought— the  plan  of  the  material  a 
which  Japiterwu  (he  creator,  and  Juno  1  tie  repreeentA- 
live^     Hence  all  that  goe«  on  among  men,  all  that  c 
ititateathe  development  of  human  desdny  (which  La 
tfae  exprcnion  of  the  divine  idea  or  intention),  ig  un 
faei  can.    She  is  the  patroness  of  wisdom,  arta,  and 
cncea,  the  personiacation,  so  to  apeak,  of  the  thinking, 
inventive  facnltj- — and  was  uivoked  alike  by  poets, 
paintcra,  teachen,  physdana,  and  all  kinds  of  craftimen 
(Ovid,/'(Mtiii,e09,e[i,;  Aogu»t.i.c.vii,16).    She  also 
l^idea  heroea  in  war ;  and,  in  fact,  every  wise  idea,  every 
bold  act,  and  every  meful  dengn,  owes  annelhii 
high  inspiration  of  this  virgin  goddess  (Livy, 
Tirgii,  jEb.  ii.  616>     Popular  tradition  accounted  for 
her  origin  as  follows ;  "  She  waa  the  offspring  of 
brain  oT  Japiter,  &om  whicb  she  issued  in  full  armor. " 
She  was  al>a3rs  represented  aa  a  virgin.    In  war  she 
WM  caatiadiatingaiahed  from  Mara  (the  god  of  bmte 
(bnx)  >■  the  patimesa  of  Kientific  warfare,  and  hence, 
■ccDtdiiig  to  the  ancient  poets,  was  always  aaperior  to 
bim.    Hm  favorite  plant  of  Uinerva  was  the  o1ii'e,and 
tbe  aninula  aauecraled  to  her  were  the  owl  and  the 
serpent.    As  she  was  a  maiden  goddess,  her  sacrifices 
consistad  of  calves  wbieb  had  not  borne  the  yoke  or  felt 
tbe  sting  (Fnlgentius,  p.  651).    She  had  many  temples 
■  * '  Bv    Her  oldest  temple  in 


Hinerra. 
Rome  was  that  on  the  CaiHloL  Her  nMHt  popular  festi- 
val waa  held  in  March,  and  lasted  five  days,  from  the 
I9th  to  [he  23d  indnnve.  Minerva  was  populaiiy  be- 
Ueved  to  bo  the  inventor  of  musical  instruments,  espe- 
cially wind  instnunents,  the  use  of  which  waa  very  im- 
portant in  religious  worship,  and  which  were  accord- 
ingly subjected  Eo  an  annual  puriflcation,  which  took 
place  during  the  festival  just  alluded  to  (Ovid, /VuL  iii, 
849). 

ATREyE,  OT  Pallas  Athknb,  the  Greek  goddess 
corresponding,  as  we  have  said,  to  the  Roman  Minerva, 
f  (he  few  traly  grand  tfhical  divinities  of 
Greek  mythology.  Different  accoonts  are  given  of  her 
origin  and  parentage,  probably  from  the  jumbling  to- 
gether of  local  legends ;  but  the  best  known,  and,  in  an- 
cient limes,  the  moet  orthodox  venion  of  the  myth  rep- 
resenled  her  as  tbe  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Metis.  Zeus, 
we  are  t(dd,  when  be  had  attained  supreme  power  after 
his  victoryover  the  Titans,  chose  for  his  first  wift  Metis 
(Wisdom);  but  being  advised  by  both  Uranus  and  Gna 
(Heaven  and  Earth),  he  swallowed  her,  when  she  waa 
pregnant  with  Athene.  When  tha  time  came  that 
Athene  should  have  been  bom,  Zeui  felt  great  pains  in 
his  head,  and  eauaed  Hephtestus  (Vulcan)  to  qilit  it  up 
with  an  axe,  when  the  goddess  sprang  forth — fully 
armed,  according  to  the  iMer  stories.  Throwing  ande 
the  thick  vdl  of  anthropomorphism  which  eoncMls  the 
■igniScance  of  Uie  myth,  we  may  see  in  this  account  of 
Athene^!  parentage  an  eOtart  to  set  forth  a  divine  sym- 
bol of  the  combination  of  power  and  wisdom.  Her  father 
was  the  greatest,  her  mother  the  wisest  of  the  gods- 
She  is  literally  bom  of  both,  and  so  their  qualities  har^ 
monionsly  blend  in  her.  It  is  posmbie  that  the  constant 
representation  of  her  as  a  strictly  maiden  goddesa,  who 
had  a  iral,  and  not  a  merely  pnuStk  antipathy  lo  mai^ 
'  riage,  was  meant  to  indicate  that  qualities  like  her9 
could  not  be  mated,  and  that,  because  she  was  perfect, 
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Athene  is  not  represented,  however,  by  the  Greeks  as 
a  cold,  unfeeling  divinity;  on  the  contnoy,  tradition 
will  have  it  that  she  warmly  and  actively  interested 
herself  in  the  affairs  of  both  gods  and  men.  She  sat  at 
the  right  hand  of  Zeus,  assisting  by  her  councils.  She 
was  regarded  as  the  patroness  of  poetry  and  oratory ; 
agriculture  also  she  was  supposed  to  protect  and  cherish ; 
and  as  a  warlike  divinity  she  was  regarded  aa  the  pro- 
tectress in  battle  of  those  heroes  who  were  distinguish- 
ed as  well  for  their  wisdom  as  their  valor.  Pope,  in  his 
Teifiple  qfFamej  alludes  to  her  twofold  character  as  the 
patroness  of  arts  and  arms,  where  he  says : 

"  There  Ciesar,  graced  with  both  Miuervas,  shone.** 

In  the  Trojan  war  she  fought  for  the  Greeks — ^who,  in 
point  of  fact,  were  in  the  right.  The  poets  feigned  that 
Neptune  and  Minerva  disputed  for  the  possession  of  Atti- 
ca, which  the  gods  promised  to  him  or  her  who  should 
produce  the  most  usefid  gift  to  mankind.  Neptune, 
striking  the  earth  with  his  trident,  produced  a  war- 
horse,  and  Minerva  produced  the  olive  (the  symbol  of 
peace),  by  which  she  gained  the  victory.  She  was 
sometimes  called  Pallas,  Parthenos  (L  e.  ^  viigin**),  Tri- 
tonia  or  Tritogeneia,  and  other  names. 

Her  worship  was  universal  in  Greece,  and  representa- 
tions of  her  in  statues,  busts,  coins,  reliefs,  and  vase 
paintings  were  and  are  numerous.  She  is  always  dress- 
ed, generally  in  a  Spartan  tunic  with  a  cloak  over  it, 
and  wears  a  helmet,  beautifuUy  adorned  with  figures  of 
different  animals,  the  tdg^  the  round  argolic  shield,  a 
lance,  etc  Her  countenance  is  beautiful,  earnest,  and 
t houghtful,  and  the  whole  figure  majestic.  There  was  a 
celebrated  statue  of  Mineri'a,  called  **  Palladium,"  which 
was  said  to  have  fallen  from  the  sky,  and  on  which  the 
safety  of  Troy  depended  (Milman,  Hist,  of  ChritticmUyy 
see  Index).  See  G.  Hermann,  Diuertatio  de  Graca  Mi' 
nerva  (1837);  Hartung,  Die  Religion  der  R&mer,  ii,  78 
sq. ;  Guigniaut,  Rdigiom  de  PA  ntiquiU ;  Smith,  Dictiort- 
nry  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography  and  Mythology,  s.  v. ; 
Yollmer,  MythoL  Wdrterbuch,  s.  v. ;  Biographie  Uni- 
veraette  (Partie  mythologique) ;  Chambers,  Cyclop,  s.  v. 
(J.  H.W.) 

Mingarelll,  Fernando,  an  eminent  Italian  theo- 
logian, was  bom  at  Bologna  in  1724.  He  flourished  as 
professor  of  theology  at  the  University  of  Malta  for  sev- 
eral years.  Impaired  health  finally  obliged  his  return 
to  France.  He  died  at  Faenza  Dec  21, 1777.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Academy  of  the  Arcadians.  Minga- 
relU  wrote  several  works;  the  most  important  are,  Ve- 
tera monumenta  ad  clateem  Ravennatem  nuper  eruta 
(Faenza,  1756, 4to ;  notes  of  Mauro  Fattorini  and  of  Bl- 
anch!): —  Veterum  teatimoma  de  Didymo  Alexandrino 
OEco,  ex  quibuB  tree  Ubri  de  trinitate  nuper  detecH  eidem 
aMenmfur  (Rome,  1764, 4to). 

Mingarelll,  Giovanni  Lodovioo,  an  eminent 
Italian  bibliographer,  the  elder  brother  of  the  preceding, 
was  bom  at  Bologna  Feb.  27, 1722.  He  held  successively 
the  principal  offices  of  the  congregation  of  the  regular 
canons  of  San  Salvatore.  Afterwards  he  was  a  profes»- 
or  of  Greek  literature  at  the  College  della  Sapienza,  at 
Rome.  Mingarelli  employed  his  hours  of  leisure  in  vis- 
iting the  principal  libraries  of  the  great  papal  city,  and 
published  some  important  works  which  he  thus  discov- 
ered. He  died  at  Rome  March  6,  1793.  We  owe  to 
him,  as  editor,  the  Amtotationee  literalee  in.  Pealmos  of 
father  Marini  (Bologna,  1748-^) ;  he  adde^  new  expla- 
nations of  the  Psalms,  which  are  included  in  the  Roman 
liturgy,  and  a  life  of  the  author,  the  exactitude  of  which 
is  praised  by  Tiraboschi: — Veterum  Patrvm  Laiinorum 
opuacula  wumquani  antehae  edita  (Bologna,  1751)  :—8o- 
*  pra  un*  opera  inedita  d>un  aniico  teohgo  lettera  (Ven- 
ice, 1763, 12mo;  and  in  the  NuovaRaccoUa  Calogeremaf 
tom.  xi).  This  is  a  treatise  on  the  Trinity,  which  Min- 
garelli regards  as  the  product  of  the  11th  centuiy,  and 
he  ascribes  its  authorship  to  Didymus  of  Alexandria. 
There  is  an  analysis  of  his  dissertation  in  the  Journal 
de  BomUon,  Jan.  1766 : — jEgyptiorum  codicum  reUquin 


Venetiie  m  BihUothecd  Naniand  aaaervaia  Qbid.  1785, 2 
pts.  4to).  These  catalogues  are  g^reatly  valued  by  schol- 
ars. He  left  a  number  of  works  in  MS.  form ;  they  are 
now  kept  at  Bologna.  See  Cavalieri,  Vita  di  MingartSi 
(Novara,  1817,  8vo);  Tipaldo,  Biograpkia  degH  ItaL 
iUuHr.  V,  59.     (G.  D.  R) 

Mingled  People  (3*7$)  e'reb^  a  mtzftire),  spoken 
of  a  ^  mixed"  multitude,  such  aa  acoompanied  the  Israel- 
ites from  Egypt  (Exod.  xii,  88),  and  joined  them  after 
their  return  from  Babylon  (Neh.  xiii,  8) ;  but  specifi- 
cally (with  the  defl  article)  of  the  promiscuous  mass  of 
foreign  auxiliaries,  e.  g.  of  Solomon  (1  Kings  x,  15),  of 
Egypt  (Ezek.  xxx,  6 ;  Jer.  xxv,  20, 24),  of  ChaSdsea  (Jer. 

1, 87).    «  The  phrase  (^"ysn,  hd-ereb),  like  that  of '  the 

mixed  multitude,'  which  the  Hebrew  closely  resembles, 
is  applied  in  Jer.  xxv,  20,  and  Ezek.  xxx,  5,  to  denote 
the  miscellaneons  foragn  population  of  Egypt  and  its 
frontier-tribes,  including  eveiy  one,  says  Jerome,  whu 
was  not  a  native  Egyptian,  but  was  resident  there.  The 
Targum  of  Jonathan  understands  it  in  this  passage,  as 
well  as  in  Jer.  1,87,  of  the  foreign  meinoenaries,  though 
in  Jer.  xxv,  24,  where  the  word  again  occurs,  it  is  ren- 
dered *  Arabs.'  It  is  difilcult  to  attach  to  it  any  precise 
meaning,  or  to  identify  with  the  mingled  people  any 
race  of  which  wfr  have  knowledge.  '  The  kings  of  thie 
mingled  people  that  dwell  in  the  desert,'  are  the  same 
apparently  as  the  tributary  kings  (A.y.  *  kings  of  Ara- 
bia') who  brought  presents  to  Solomon  (1  Kings  x,  15); 
the  Hebrew  in  the  two  cases  is  identicaL  These  have 
been  explained  (as  in  the  Targum  on  1  Kings  x,  15)  ss 
foreign  mercenary  chiefs  who  were  in  the  pay  of  Solo- 
mon, but  Thenius  understands  by  them  the  sheiks  of 
the  border  tribes  of  Bedouins,  living  in  Arabia  Deserts, 
who  were  closely  connected  with  the  Israelites.    The 

*  mingled  people'  in  the  midst  of  Babylon  (Jer.  1, 87) 
were  probably  the  foreign  soldiers  or  mercenary  troops, 
who  lived  among  the  native  population,  as  the  Targum 
takes  it.  Kimchi  compares  Exod.  xii,  88,  and  explains 
hd'erdf  of  the  foreign  population  of  Babylon  generally, 

*  foreigners  who  were  in  Babylon  from  several  lands,'  or 
it  may,  he  says,  be  intended  to  denote  the  merchants, 
ereb  being  thus  connected  with  the  "Tf^^Tp  *^3^9  of 
Ezek.  xxvii,  27,  rendered  in  the  A.y.  *  the  occupiers  of 
thy  merchandise.'  His  first  interpretation  is  based  upon 
what  appears  to  be  the  primary  signification  of  the  root 
y^9,  *drab,  to  mingle^  while  another  meaning,  <  to  pledge, 
guarantee,*  suggested  th^  rendering  of  the  Targum  'mer- 
cenaries,' which  Jarehi  adopts  in  his  explanation  of 

*  the  kings  of  hd-ereb,*  in  1  Kings  x,  15,  as  the  kings 
who  were  pledged  to  Solomon  and  dependent  npon  him. 
The  equivalent  which  he  gives  is  apparently  intended 
to  represent  the  French  garantie.  The  rendering  of  the 
A.  V.  is  supported  by  the  Sept.  trvfipucrog  in  Jeremiah, 
and  IvifuKToc  in  Ezekiel"  (Smith).  See  Mszbd  Mul- 
titude. 

Bffingrella,  an  Asiatic  province  of  Russia,  utnated 
between  the  Black  and  Caspian  seas^  in  the  oountry 
formerly  called  Colchis.  It  covers  a  territory  of  26(K) 
square  miles,  inhabited  by  nearly  250,000  people.  The 
country  is  mountainous,  but  is  largely  cultivated.  To- 
bacco, rice,  and  millet  are  raised,  and  a  great  deal  of 
silk,  honey,  and  wine  are  produced.  Mingrelia  became 
subject  to  Russia  in  1808,  but  was  until  1867  governed 
by  its  own  prince,  called  Dadian,  who  resided  in  the 
small  to¥m  of  Zoobdidee.  The  inhabitants  of  Mingre- 
lia are  generally  inferior  in  appearance  to  the  mountain- 
eers of  the  Caucasus.  We  are  told  by  txavellen  that 
they  are  an  ignorant,  superstitious,  and  corrupt  people. 

Rdigiou*  Condition, — The  Mingrelians  are  ostensibly 
members  of  the  Greek  Church,  but  their  religion  consists 
rather  in  outward  practices  and  observances  than  in  in- 
ward purity  and  heart  devotion.  Many  of  their  practices 
are  open  to  severe  censure.  They  obser\'e  four  Lents, 
comprehending  (1)  the  forty-eight  days  before  Easter; 
(2)  the  forty  days  before  Christmas;  (8)  the  month  pre- 
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ceding  St.  Peter's  day;  and  (4)  a  Lent  devoted  to  the 
Virgin  Blary,  and  obaored  fur  a  fortnigfaL  Their  chief 
saint  ia  St.  George,  who  ia  also  the  special  patron  of  the 
Geoigians,  the  M usooTitee,  and  the  Greeks.  Their  wor- 
ship of  images  is  of  such  a  description  that  even  Roman- 
ists declare  it  deserving  the  reproach  of  idolatry.  They 
offer  them  slags'  horns,  tasks  of  boars,  pheasants'  vrings, 
and  weapons,  with  a  view  of  insuring  a  happy  success 
to  their  wars  and  hunting  expeditions.  It  is  even  said 
that,  like  the  Jews,  they  offer  bloody  sacrifices,  immo- 
late victims,  and,  like  our  Western  savages,  feast  on 
them  in  general  assembly;  that  they  kill  animals  at  the 
tombs  of  their  parents,  and  pour  wine  and  oil  over  the 
graves,  as  the  pagans  did.  They  abstain  from  meat  on 
Mondays,  out  of  regard  for  the  moon,  and  Friday  is  ob- 
served aa  a  holiday.  They  are  exceedingly  thievish : 
theft  is  not  regarded  as  a  crime,  but  rather  a  proof  of 
skill  that  disgraces  no  one ;  he  who  is  caught  in  the  act 
has  nothing  to  fear  beyond  a  trifling  fine. 

JfUrodMction  of  Chrittitmity, — Some  ecclesiastical  his- 
torians inust  that  the*king,  the  queen,  and  the  nobility 
of  Colchis  were  converted  to  the  Christian  faith  by  a 
female  slave,  under  the  reign  of  Constantine  (Socrates, 
lib.  i,  c  20;  Sozomen,  lib^  ii,  c.  7).  Others  assert  that 
the  Mtngrelians  were  instructed  in  the  Christian  doc- 
trines hy  one  Cyrillus,  whom  the  Schvonians  in  their 
own  tongue  call  Chiusij  and  who  is  said  to  have  lived 
about  A.D.  806.  Perhaps  religion  was  extinguished  al- 
together in  these  regions  during  the  time  that  elapsed 
between  the  fifth  and  the  ninth  centuries.  The  Min- 
grelians  show,  on  the  sea-shore,  near  the  Corax  River, 
a  large  church,  in  which,  according  to  their  statement, 
St.  Andrew  preached;  but  this  is  to  be  taken  ''cum  grano 
sails.''  In  former  times  the  Hingrelians  acknowledged 
the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  patriarch  of  Antioch ; 
Imt  this  supremacy  has  been  transferred  to  the  patri- 
archal see  of  Constantinople.  Nevertheless  they  have 
two  primates  of  their  own  nation,  whom  they  call  ca- 
tkoUeoi :  one  for  Georgia,  the  other  for  Mingrella.  There 
were  formerly  twelve  bishoprics.  There  are  only  six 
left  at  the  present  time,  the  other  six  having  been 
changed  into  abbeys.  The  primate  or  chief  bishop  of 
Mingrelia,  who  resides  at  Constantinople,  makes  his  ap- 
pearance in  Mingrelia  only  once  in  his  life,  and  then 
only  for  the  purpose  of  consecrating  the  holy  oil,  or 
chrism,  which  the  Greeks  call  myraiu 

The  statements  ot  some  travellers  respecting  the 
tieaauxes  of  the  primate  and  the  bishops  of  the  Mingre- 
liana,  the  splendor  of  their  garments,  the  extortions  they 
commit,  and  the  enormous  sums  of  money  they  exact 
for  mass,  confession,  ordination,  etc.,  are  rather  at  vari- 
ance with  the  statements  relating  to  the  general  poverty 
of  the  nation ;  there  is  likely  to  be  exaggeration  on 
both  sides.  What  is  said  of  the  ignorance  and  corrup- 
tion of  the  deigy  in  general  may  be  more  readily  be- 
lieved. The  bishops,  who  are  very  loose  in  their  mor- 
als, are  regarded  as  acceptable  if  they  abstain  from  meat, 
strictly  observe  Lent,  and  say  mass  in  conformity  with 
the  Greek  rite.  Priests  are  albwed  to  marry,  not  only 
before  their  ordination,  but  also  afterwards,  and  even  to 
take  a  aeoond  wife,  with  dispensation. 

The  observances  at  baptism  are  very  peculiar.  As 
soon  aa  a  child  is  bom,  the  priest  anoints  his  forehead, 
drawing  a  cross  on  it  with  the  chrism.  The  baptism  is 
deferred  until  the  child  is  two  years  of  age,  when  he  is 
christened  by  immersion  in  warm  vrater;  again  uno- 
tiona  are  made  on  almost  every  part  of  his  bmly ;  holy 
bread  ia  given  him  to  eat,  and  wine  to  drink.  The 
priests  do  not  stick  to  the  traditional  form  of  baptism, 
and  bAve  been  known  to  use  wine  for  the  christening 
of  great  people's  oflbpring. 

There  are  in  Mingrelia  monks  of  the  order  of  St 
Basil,  who  are  called  berret.  They  are  dressed  like 
Greek  monks,  and  do  not  diflbr  from  them  in  their  man- 
ner of  living.  A  very  oondemnable  abuse  is  that  par- 
ents are  allowed  to  engage  their  children  to  this  state, 
in  their  tenderest  years,  when  they  are  themselves  in- 


capable of  choice.  There  are  also  nuns  of  the  same  or- 
der; they  wear  a  black  veil,  and  observe  the  same  fast- 
ings and  abstinence  as  the  monks ;  but  they  do  not  sub- 
mit to  daustration,  and  make  no  vows,  being  thus  at 
liber^  to  leave  the  monastic  state  when  so  inclined. 
The  cathedral  churches  are  adorned  with  painted  im- 
ages (no  rilievi),  covered,  it  is  said,  with  gold  and  gems ; 
but  the  parochial  churches  are  sadly  neglected.  It  is 
asserted  that  the  Mingrelians  are  in  possession  of  quite 
a  number  of  precious  relics,  brought  to  them  by  the 
Greek  fugitives,  after  the  downfall  of  Constantinople ; 
among  others  they  claim  to  have  a  piece  of  the  true  cross, 
eight  inches  long ;  but  the  statements  of  the  Greeks 
and  the  Romanists,  in  the  matter  of  relics,  are  some- 
what subject  to  caution.  The  Theatins  of  Italy  in  1627 
established  a  mission  in  Mingrelia,  and  so  have  the  Ca- 
puchins in  Georgia,  and  the  Dominicans  in  Circassia ; 
but  the  small  success  which  attended  these  endeavors 
caused  the  missions  to  be  suffered  to  fall  into  decay,  and 
finally  to  be  abandoned.  See  Dr.  J.  Zampi,  Relaiion  de 
Mingrilie  ;  Cerry,  Etat  prUeni  de  F^glue  Bomaine  ; 
Chtfdin,  Voyage  de  Perse;  and  especially  Bergier,  Dio 
Hormaire  de  ThMogie,  iv,  847  sq.    (G.  D.  R) 

Min'iamin  (Heb.  Minyamin',  "s^W^^from  the 
right  hand,  or  perhaps  corrupted  from  iJof/amtfi),  the 
name  of  two  men.    See  also  Miaxin. 

1.  (Sept.  Banafuiv  v.  r.  BtvuMfiiVfYuig.  Benjamin.') 
One  of  the  Levites  (or  priests)  who  had  charge  of  the 
distribution  of  the  sacred  offerings  among  the  families 
of  the  sacerdotal  order  under  Hezekiah  (2  Chron.  xxxi, 
15).    RC.726. 

2.  (Sept.  MiafiiVfYvlg,  Miamitu)  One  of  the  priests 
that  returned  with  Zerdbbabel  from  Babylon  (Neh.  xii, 
17),  and  celebrated  with  trumpets  the  completion  of  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xii,  41);  probably  the  same 
elsewhere  called  Miaxin  (Neh. xii,  5)  or  Muamw  (Neh. 
^7). 

Mixd&tis,  Elias,  an  Eastern  theologian  and  teach- 
er, was  bom  at  Liguri,  Cephalonia,  in  1669,  and  was  ed- 
ucated at  Venice.  He  filled  oflSces  as  public  instructor, 
and  became  afterwards  clergyman  at  Constantinople, 
Corfu,  and  the  Peloponnesus,  and  was  finally  bishop  of 
Calaoryta.  He  died  in  1714.  His  works  are:  Xlirpa 
tfKavddkov  (Leipsic,  1718),  a  treatise  on  the  schism  be- 
tween the  Greek  and  Latin  churches:  a  Latin  and 
German  version  of  it  was  published  at  Leipsic  in  1848, 
and  at  Vienna  in  1783: — Ailfaxai  lie  n}v  ayiav  Koi 
fuydKfiv  TtooapaKOwri^  cat  tiQ  SXXat  tvitrriifiovc 
ioproQ  (Venice,  1727,  and  often).— »-Pierer,  Universal' 
Lexihon,  s.v. 

Miniato  (or  Minias),  St.,  an  Armenian  prince,  who 
belonged  to  the  Roman  army,  and  served  under  Decius. 
When  that  emperor  was  encamped  outside  the  city  of 
Florence,  according  to  the  Florentine  legend,  this  saint 
was  denounced  as  a  Christian,  and  condemned  to  be 
thrown  to  the  beasts  of  the  amphitheatre.  A  panther 
was  first  set  upon  him,  but  the  saint  was  delivered  from 
him  in  answer  to  his  prayen.  He  was  then  hanged, 
put  in  boiling  oil,  and  stoned,  without  being  destroyed, 
for  an  angel  descended  to  comfort  him,  and  clothed  him 
in  a  garment  of  light  Finally  he  was  beheaded.  It  is 
said  that  this  severe  measure  was  executed  in  A.D.  254. 
Miniato  is  represented  dressed  as  a  prince,  with  scarlet 
robe  and  a  c«>wn.  His  attributes  are  the  palm,  the  lily, 
and  javelins. 

Miniature  ia  a  picture  illustrating  the  text  of  a 
BiS. ;  so  called  because  filling  up  the  outline  sketched 
in  vermilion  (mthsmum). 

Mtnlms  (prdo  fratrum  mwimorum  3,  Francisci  de 
Paula),  a  religious  order  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  found- 
ed by  St.  Francis  de  Paula,  of  Calabria,  in  the  year  1458. 
The  new  order  was  called  at  first  Hermits  of  St,  Francis 
(Eremita  Mimmorum  Fratrum  S.  Francisci  de  Paula), 
Pope  Sixtus  IV,  in  1474,  confirmed  the  sututes  of  the 
order,  thus  uniting  them  in  conventual  order,  and  named 
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FrancU  superior-general.  He  enjoined  on  his  disciples 
a  total  abstinence  from  flesh,  wine,  and  fish ;  besides 
which  they  were  always  to  go  barefoot,  and  not  permits 
ted  to  quit  their  habit  and  girdle  night  or  day.  Their 
habit  is  a  coarse,  black  woollen  stuff,  with  a  woollen  gir- 
dle of  the  same  color,  tied  in  five  knots.  The  order 
increased  rapidly ;  it  gained  many  disciples,  especially 
in  France,  where  Francis  was  in  high  favor  with  Louis 
XI,  Charles  YIII,  and  Louu  XII.  Many  houses  of  the 
order  were  established  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  the 
friars  themselves  were  called  lea  bont  honme*  (^Botd  Ao- 
mmei).  In  Spain  they  also  gained  influence,  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic  building  their  first  monastery  for  them  at 
Malaga.  A  new  name,  "  the  Fathers  of  Victory,"  was 
bestowed  upon  them,  because  Ferdinand  believed  that 
only  by  their  pra3rerful  intercession  Malaga  had  been 
captured  from  the  Moors.  In  1497  the  emperor  Maxi- 
milian called  them  to  Germany,  and  founded  three  mon- 
asteries for  the  order. 

For  a  long  time  the  order  had  no  special  rules  and 
regulations,  the  example  of  the  superior-general  serving 
as  a  pattern.  In  1498  Franciscus  finished  his  threefold 
rules,  and  they  were  confirmed  by  pope  Alexander  YI. 
Humility  and  repentance,  poverty,  fasting,  praying,  and 
silence  form  the  principal  features  of  these  ascetic  rules, 
and  Franciscus  called  his  brethren  **  Minimos  Fratres.^ 
This  name  was  given  them  because  they  should  be  '*  the 
least  among  the  brethren,"  and  Christ's  words  (Matt. 
XXV,  40),  **Quamdiu  fecistis  uni  de  his  fratribus  meis 
minimis,  mihi  fecistis,"  should  have  a  peculiar  reference 
to  them.  The  austerity  of  the  rules  is  particularly 
great  in  the  selection  of  food.  The  brethren  are  de- 
barred not  only  the  use  of  meat,  but  also  of  eggs,  butter, 
milk,  and  cheese.  In  1493  Franciscus  also  instituted  a 
female  order  of  MimmSf  and  subjected  it  to  the  guidance 
of  the  older  order. 

The  order  is  at  present  divided  into  thirty-one  prov- 
inces, of  which  twelve  are  in  Italy,  eleven  in  France 
and  Flanders,  seven  in  Spain,  and  one  in  Germany.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century  the  order  had  about 
4dO  oonventa.  At  present  their  number  has  greatly 
decreased.  The  Minims  have  passed  even  into  the  In- 
dies, where  there  are  some  convents  which  do  not  com- 
pose provinces,  but  depend  immediately  on  the  generaL 
Their  principal  house  is  at  Rome.  The  superior  of  each 
male  body  is  called  corrector  ;  that  of  each  female  body, 
corrtctrix;  the  superior  of  the  order  is  called  gmeralu 
corrector.  There  are  now  but  few  houses  for  female 
Minims.  The  tertiaries  of  the  order  are  secular  per- 
sons ;  but  while  they  are  not  obliged  to  retire  from  so- 
ciety, they  are  required  to  observe  the  abstinence  from 
meat,  etc.  They  have  also  correctors  and  correctrices, 
and  are  subject  to  the  order  of  the  general  corrector. 
Their  distinguishing  mark  is  a  girdle  with  only  two 
knots.  Bonanni,  Verz,  der  geUUidten  Ordenaleutef  ii,  58 
sq. ;  Wetzer  und  Welte,  Kirckm-lAxihon^  vii,  162 ;  Her- 
2J0g,RealrEncyldopadie,\jL^^»,    (J.H.W.) 

Ministar,  one  who  acts  as  tiie  less  (from  minus  or 
minor)  or  inferior  agent,  in  obedience  or  subservience  to 
another,  or  who  serves,  officiates,  etc.,  as  distinguished 
from  the  master,  magister  (from  magis)^  or  superior.  It 
is  used  in  the  A.y.  to  describe  various  ofliciiUs  of  a  re- 
ligious and  civil  character.  The  words  so  translated  in 
the  Scriptures  are  the  following: 

1.  n'D^P)  meshareth^  which  is  applied,  (1)  to  an  at- 
tendant upon  a  person  in  high  rank,  as  to  Joshua  in  rela- 
tion to  Moses  (Exod.  xxiv,  18,  Sept  vofXffTffKiac  avrtf ; 
Aquila  and  Symm.  6  Xtirovpyb^  ahrov ;  comp.  £xod. 
xxxiii,  11,  Sept,  ^ipaviay  'Iiioovq  ;  Numb,  xi,  28 ;  Josh. 
i,l,Sept.  vTcovpyoQ  Miwvff^;  Alex.  Xirovpy^c);  «nd  to 
the  attendant  on  the  prophet  Elisha  (2  Kings  iv,  48 ;  vi, 
15,  Sept.  XiiTovpyoQ ;  oomp.  2  Kings  iii,  11 ;  1  Kings 
xix,  21) ;  (2)  to  the  attachet  of  a  royal  court  (1  Kings 
X,  5  [Sept  XtiTovpo^'],  where,  it  may  be  observed,  they 
are  disringuished  from  the  '*  servants"  or  officials  of 
higher  rank  pa|,  a  more  general  term.  Sept  ware],  an- 


swering to  oar  ministers,  by  the  dilferent  titles  of  the 
chambers  assigned  to  their  use,  the  **  sitting"  of  the  ser- 
vants meaning  rather  their  abodtf  and  the  ''attendance" 
of  the  ministers  the  ante-room  in  which  they  were  sta- 
tioned) ;  persons  of  high  rank  held  this  post  in  the  Jew- 
ish kingdom  (2  Chron.  xxii,8) ;  and  it  may  be  in  this 
sense,  as  the  attendants  of  the  King  of  kings,  that  the 
term  is  applied  to  the  angels  in  Pisa,  ciii,  21  (Xtirovpyoi) ; 
comp.  Psa.  civ,  4  (Heb.  i,  7 ;  and  see  Stuart^  ComaunL 
ad  loc.) ;  (3)  to  the  priests-  and  Levites,  who  are  thus 
described  by  the  prophets  and  later  historians  (Jer. 
xxxiii,  21 ;  Ezek.  3div,  11 ;  Joel  i,  9, 18 ;  Ezra  viii,  17 ; 
Neh.  X,  86),  though  the  verb,  whence  meshdrelk  is  de- 
rived, is  not  uncommonly  used  in  reference  to  their 
services  in  the  earlier  books  (Exod.  xxviii,  43 ;  Numh. 
iii,  81 ;  Deut  xviii,  5,  etc.).  Persons  thus  deagnated 
somerimes  sncoeedeid  to  the  office  of  their  principal,  as 
did  Joshua  and  Elisha.  Hence  the  term  is  oaed  of  the 
Jews  in  their  capacity  as  a  sacred  nation,  *'Men  shall 
call  you  the  ministers  of  our  God"  (Isa.  Ixi,  6). 

2.  nbip,  peladi'  (Chald.),  Erra  vii,  24,  *•  minister^  <^ 
religion,  XitrovpyoQ  (comp.  "jniB,  ver.  19),  though  he 
uses  the  word  D'^n'^VIS  in  the  same  sense,  ch.  viii,  17. 
In  the  N.  T.  we  have  three  terms,  each  with  its  distinc- 
tive meaning.      • 

8.  Afirovpoc*  a  term  derived  from  \iitov  t^ov,*' pub- 
lic work,"  and  the  kitourgia  was  the  name  of  certain 
personal  services  which  the  citizens  of  Athens  and  some 
other  states  had  to  perform  gratuitously  for  the  public 
good.  From  the  sacerdotal  use  of  the  word  in  the  N.T.. 
it  obtained  the  special  sense  of  a  "  public  divine  service," 
which  is  perpetuated  in  our  word  ^  lituigy."  The  verb 
XuTovpiyuv  is  used  in  this  sense  in  Acts  xiii,  2.  It  an- 
swers most  nearly  to  the  Hebrew  meshdrelk,  and  is  nso- 
ally  employed  in  the  Sept  as  its  eqmvalent  It  be- 
tokens a  subordinate  public  administrator,  whether  civil 
or  sacerdotal^  and  is  applied  in  the  former  sense  to  the 
magistrates  in  their  relation  to  the  divine  authority 
(Rom.  xiii,  6),  and  in  the  latter  sense  to  our  Lord  in  re- 
lation to  the  Father  (Heb.  viii,  2),  and  to  St  Paid  in  re- 
lation to  Jesus  Christ  (Rom.  xv,  16),  where  it  occois 
among  other  expressions  of  a  sacerdotal  character,  *' min- 
istering" (^upovpyovvra),^''  offering  t^"  (wpo4r^pa,etcX 
In  all  these  instances  the  original  and  special  meaning 
of  the  word,  as  used  by  the  Athenians,  namely,  with  re- 
spect to  those  who  administered  the  public  offices  (Xct- 
Tovpyiat)  at  their  own  expense  (B^ckh,  SiaaUhansh. 
derAtheneryi^^O;  ii,62;  Pottefs(;r.iiiif.i,  85),  is  pre- 
served, though  this  comes,  perhaps,  yet  more  distinctly 
forward  in  the  cognate  terms  Xurovpyia  and  Xttrovp- 
ytiv,  applied  to  the  sacerdotal  office  of  the  Jewish  priest 
(Luke  i,  28 ;  Heb.  ix,21 ;  x,  11),  to  the  still  higher  priest- 
hood of  Christ  (Heb.  viii,  6),  and  in  a  secondary  sense 
to  the  Christian  priest  who  offers  up  to  God  the  faith 
of  his  converts  (PhiL  ii,  17,  XnTovpyia  t^q  irivrtm^), 
and  to  any  act  of  public  self-devotion  on  the  part  of  a 
Christian  disciple  (Rom.  xv,  27 ;  2  Cor.  ix,  12 ;  PhiL  ii, 
30). 

4.  The  second  Greek  term,  vinipcr^,  diff^  from  the 
two  others  in  that  it  contains  the  idea  of  actual  and  per- 
sonal attendance  upon  a  superior.  Thus  it  is  used  of 
the  attendant  in  the  synagogue,  the  Itn,  ekazdny  of  the 
Talmudists  (Luke  iv,  20),  whose  dn^  it  was  to  open 
and  dose  the  building,  to  produce  and  replace  the  boi^s 
employed  in  the  service,  and  generally  to  wait  on  the 
officiating  priest  or  teacher  (Carpsov,  ApparaL  pu  314). 
It  is  similariy  applied  to  Mark,  who»  as  the  attendant  on 
Barnabas  and  Saul  (Acts  xiii,  5),  was  probably  charged 
yrith  the  administration  of  baptism  and  other  assistant 
duties  (De  Wette,  ad  loc) ;  and  again  to  the  subordi- 
nates of  the  high-priests  (John  vii,  82, 45;  xviii,  8,  etc), 
or  of  a  jailor  (Matt  v,  25=irp0icrwp  in  Luke  xii,  58; 
Acts  V,  22).  Josephtts  calls  Moees  rbv  vmipirtiv  Ocov 
{A  nt  iii,  1,4).  Kings  are  so  called  in  Wisd.  vi,  4  The 
idea  of  personal  €Uiendance  comes  prominently  forward 
in  Luke  i,  2 ;  Acts  xxvi,  16,  in  both  of  which  places  it 
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is  alleged  as  a  groond  of  tnutworthy  testimony  (^  ipsi 
ndenuU,  et,  quod  plos  est,  ndautranaUy"  Bengel).  Last- 
ly, it  is  used  interchangeably  with  diaieovoc  in  1  Cot. 
iv,  1,  compw  with  iii,  5,  bat  in  this  instance  the  term  is 
designed  to  eonvey  the  notion  of  subordination  and  hu- 
mility. In  an  these  cases  the  etymological  sense  of  the 
word  (virb  ipinf^)  comes  ont  It  primarily  signifies  an 
umkr-rower  on  board  a  galley,  of  the  class  who  used  the 
longest  oars,  and  consequently  performed  the  severest 
daty,  as  distinguished  from  the  dpavirric,  the  rower 
upon  the  upper  bench  of  the  three,  and  from  the  vorv- 
rm,  sailors,  or  the  ixt^rai,  marines  (Dem.  1209, 11, 
14;  comp.  also  1208,  20;  1214,  28;  1216, 18;  PoL  i,25, 
8) :  hence  in  general  a  hand,  agent,  minister,  attend- 
ant, etc  The  term  that  most  adequately  represents  it 
in  our  language  is  **  attendant." 

5w  The  third  Greek  term,  diaKovog,i6  the  one  usoally 
employed  in  relation  to  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel;  its 
api^ciuion  u  twofold,  in  a  general  sense  to  indicate 
ministers  of  any  order,  whether  superior  or  inferior,  and 
in  a  special  sense  to  indicate  an  order  of  inferior  minis- 
ters. In  the  former  sense  we  have  the  cognate  term 
SiaKovia  applied  in  Acts  vi,  1, 4,  both  to  the  ministrap 
taon  of  tables  and  to  the  higher  minbtration  of  the 
Word,  and  the  term  iiwcovoi  itself  applied,  without  de- 
fining the  office,  to  Paul  and  Apollos  (1  Cor.  iii,  5),  to 
Tychicos  (Eph.  vi,  21 ;  CoL  iv,  7),  to  Epaphras  (CoL  i, 
7),  to  Timothy  (1  Thess.  iii,  2),  and  even  to  Christ  him- 
self (Rom.  XV,  8 ;  Gal.  ii,  17).  In  the  latter  sense  it  is 
applied  in  the  passages  where  the  dioKovoc  u  contra- 
distinguished from  the  bbhop,  as  in  PhiL  i,  1 ;  1  Tim. 
iii,  8-18.  The  word  is  likewise  applied  to  false  teach- 
ers (2  Cor.  xi,  15),  and  even  to  heathen  magistrates 
(Bom.  xiii,  4),  in  the  sense  of  a  minister,  assistant,  or 
servant  in  general,  as  in  Matt,  xx,  26.  The  term  Bid- 
Kovoi  denotes  among  the  Greeks  a  higher  class  of  ser- 
vants than  the  covXoi  (Athen.  x,  192 ;  see  Buttm.  Lex, 
i,  220;  oomp.  Matt,  xxii,  18,  and  Sept.  for  n"lQ3!Q,  Esth. 
i,  10 ;  ii,  2 ;  vi,  3).  It  u  worthy  of  observation  that  the 
word  is  thus  of  very  nre  occurrence  in  the  Sept,  and 
then  only  in  a  general  sense :  its  special  sense,  as  known 
to  UB  in  its  derivative  **  deacon*'  (q.  v.),  seems  to  be  of 
purely  Christian  growth.— Smith;  Kitto.    See  Mims- 

TRT.  

MINISTER  is  a  Latin  word  applied  in  that  portion 
of  tlie  Christian  Church  known  as  the  Western  to  des- 
ignate that  officer  who  is  styled  deacon  in  Greek.  The 
word  was  applied  generally  to  the  Anglican  clergy  about 
the  time  of  the  great  rebellion,  since  which  time  it  has 
come  into  general  use,  and  is  now  applied  to  any  preacher 
of  tke  Goq)eL  Even  the  Jews  have  adopted  the  use 
of  this  woid,  and  rabbi  u  scarcely  ever  heard  in  Eng- 
lish-speaking congregations  of  that  people.  Ministers 
are  also  called  divines,  and  may  be  distinguished  into 
/wiewtc,  or  those  who  possess  controversial  talents;  cos- 
uigiic,  or  those  who  resolve  cases  of  conscience ;  experi" 
memtai,  t)iose  who  address  themselves  to  the  feelings, 
cascfl,  and  circumstances  of  their  hearers;  and,  lastly, 
pradtioaif  those  who  insirt  upon  the  performance  of  all 
tlMse  duties  which  the  Word  of  God  enjoins.  An  able 
minister  will  have  something  of  all  these  united  in  him, 
though  he  may  not  excel  in  all;  and  jt  becomes  every 
one  who  is  a  cindidate  for  the  ministry  to  get  a  dear 
i<lea  of  each,  that  he  may  not  be  deficient  in  the  dis- 
chaiige  of  that  work  which  is  the  most  important  that 
can  be  sustained  by  mortal  beings.  Many  volumes 
hsve  been  written  on  this  subject,  but  we  must  be  con- 
tent in  this  place  to  oiTer  only  a  few  remarks  relative 
to  it. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  then,  it  must  be  observed  that  min- 
isters of  tiie  6oq)el  ought  to  be  eound  as  to  their  princi- 
pleg.  They  must  be  men  whose  hearts  are  renovated 
by  diTine  graoe^  and  whose  sentiments  are  derived  from 
the  sacred  oradtes  of  divine  troth.  A  minister  without 
principles  will  never  do  any  good ;  and  he  who  professes 
to  believe  in  a  system  should  see  to  it  that  it  accords 


with  the  Word  of  God.  His  mind  should  clearly  per- 
ceive the  beauty,  harmony,  and  utility  of  the  doctrines, 
while  his  heart  should  be  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense 
of  their  value  and  importance. 

2.  Tke^  should  be  mild  and  affable  as  to  their  disposi' 
tions  assi  deportmoA,  A  haughty,  imperious  spirit  is  a 
disgrace  to  the  ministerial  character,  and  generally 
brings  contempt  They  should  learn  to  bear  injuries 
with  patience^  and  be  ready  to  do  good  to  every  one ; 
be  courteous  to  all  without  cringing  to  any ;  be  affable 
without  levity,  and  humble  without  pusillanimity ;  con- 
ciliating the  afliections  without  violating  the  truth; 
connecting  a  suavity  of  manners  with  a  dignity  of  char- 
acter; obliging  without  flattery;  and  throwing  off  all 
reserve  without  running  into  the  opposite  extreme  of 
volubility  and  trifling. 

8.  Thsjf  should  be  siqterior  as  to  their  knowledge  and 
talents.  Though  many  have  been  useful  without  what 
is  called  learning,  yet  none  have  been  so  without  some 
portion  of  knowledge  and  wisdom.  Nor  has  God  Al- 
mighty ever  sanctified  ignorance,  or  consecrated  it  to 
his  service;  since  it  is  the  effect  of  the  fall,  and  the 
consequence  of  our  departure  from  the  fountain  of  in- 
telligoice.  Ministers  therefore,  especially,  should  en- 
deavor to  break  these  shackles,  get  their  minds  enlaiged, 
and  stored  with  all  useful  knowledge.  The  Bible  should 
be  well  studied,  and  that,  especially,  in  the  original  lan- 
guageSb  The  scheme  of  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ  should 
be  well  understood,  with  all  the  various  topics  connected 
with  it.  And  in  the  present  day  a  knowledge  of  his^ 
tory,  natural  phikMophy,  logic,  mathematics,  and  rhet- 
oric is  peculiariy  requisite.  A  clear  judgment,  also,  with 
a  retentive  memory,  inventive  faculty,  and  a  facility  of 
communication,  should  be  obtained. 

4.  The$f  should  be  diligent  as  to  their  studies.  Their 
time,  especially,  should  be  improved,  and  not  lost  by  too 
much  deep,  formal  visits,  indolence,  reading  useless 
books,  studying  useless  subjects.  Every  day  should 
have  its  work,  and  every  subject  its  due  attention. 
Some  advise  a  chapter  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  an- 
other in  the  Greek  Testament,  to  be  read  every  day. 
A  well-chosen  system  of  divinity  should  be  accurately 
studied.  The  best  definitions  should  be  obtained,  and 
a  constant  regard  paid  to  all  those  studies  which  savor 
of  religion,  and  have  some  tendency  to  public  work. 

5.  Ministers  should  be  extensive  as  to  their  benevolence 
and  candor,  A  contracted,  bigoted  spirit  ill  becomes 
those  who  preach  a  Gospel  which  breathes  the  purest 
benevolence  to  mankind.  This  spirit  has  done  more 
harm  among  all  parties  than  many  imagine,  and  is,  in 
our  opinion,  one  of  the  most  poweiful  engines  the  devil 
makes  use  of  to  oppose  the  best  interests  of  mankind ; 
and  it  is  really  shocking  to  observe  how  sects  and  par- 
ties have  all,  in  their  turns,  anathematized  each  other. 
Now,  while  ministers  ought  to  contend  earnestly  for  the 
faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  they  must  remember 
that  men  always  think  differently  from  each  other; 
that  prejudice  of  education  has  great  influence;  that 
difierence  of  opinion  as  to  subordinate  things  is  not 
of  such  importance  as  to  be  a  ground  of  dislike.  Let 
the  ministers  of  Christ,  then,  pity  the  weak,  forgive  the 
ignorant,  bear  with  the  sincere  though  mistaken  zealot, 
and  love  aU  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

6.  Ministers  should  be  zealous  andfait^ul  in  their 
public  work.  The  sick  must  be  visited,  children  must 
be  catechised,  the  ordinances  administered,  and  the 
Word  of  God  preached.  These  things  must  be  taken 
up,  not  as  a  matter  of  duty  only,  but  of  pleasure,  and 
executed  with  faithfulness;  and,  as  they  are  of  the  ut- 
most importance,  ministers  should  attend  to  them  with 
all  that  sincerity,  earnestness,  and  seal  which  that  im- 
portance demands.  An  idle,  frigid,  indifferent  minister 
is  a  pest  to  society,  a  disgrace  to  his  profession,  an  in- 
jury to  the  Church,  and  dDTensive  to  Cfod  himself. 

7.  LasUg,  ministers  should  be  consistent  as  to  their  con- 
duct.  No  brightness  of  talent,  no  superiority  of  intel- 
lect, no  extent  of  knowledge,  will  ever  be  a  substitute 
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for  tbU.  Thev  should  not  only  possesB  a  luminoas 
mind,  but  set  a  good  example.  This  will  procure  dig- 
nity to  themselves,  give  energy  to  what  they  say,  and 
prove  a  blessing  to  the  circle  in  which  they  move.  In 
fine,  they  should  be  men  of  prudence  and  prayer,  light 
and  love,  zeal  and  knowledge,  courage  and  humility, 
humanity  and  religion. 

See  Dr.  Smith, Lecture  on  (he  Sacred  Office;  Gerard, 
Pastoral  Care;  Macgill,  Address  to  Young  Clergymen; 
Massillon,  Charges;  BaxtN, Htformed Pastor ;  Herbert, 
Country  Parson;  Bumetf  Pastoral  Care ;  Dr.  Edwards, 
Preacher;  Mason,  Student  and  Pastor;  Brown,  Address 
to  Students;  MtitheTf  Student  ctnd  Preacher ;  Ostervald, 
Lectures  on  the  Sacred  Ministry;  Robinson,  Claude; 
Doddridge,  Ledures  on  Preaching;  Miller,  Letters  on 
Clerical  Manners;  Burder,  Hints;  Ware,  Lecture  on  the 
Connection  of  Pulpit  Eloquence  and  the  Pastoral  Care; 
Christ,  Examiner;  Plumer,  Pastoral  Theology;  Tyng, 
Office  and  Duty  of  a  Christian  Pastor;  Bridge,  Christian 
Ministry;  Kidder,  The  Christian  Pastorate;  Townsend, 
Tongue  and  Sword;  Presb.  Qu,  and  Princet,  Rev,  1854, 
p.  886, 708 ;  1859,  p.  15, 866;  Jan.  1878,  art  vi  and  vii ; 
l/mversaUst  Qu.  OcU  1872,  art.  vii;  Kitto,  Joumalj 
April,  1858,  p.  192;  Meth.  Qu,  Rev,  July,  1651,  p.  480^— 
Henderson's  Buck,  Theol,  Diet,  s.  v.    See  Mimistrt. 

Minister  of  the  Altar  was  a  title  applied  in  the 
Church  of  Rome,  once  the  dose  of  the  12th  century,  to 
the  provider  of  pure  bread,  wine,  and  water  for  the 
mass.  The  ministrant,  as  he  is  called  by  the  clergy, 
also  responds  to  the  prayers  and  benedictions.  Orig- 
inally a  clerk,  deacon,  or  subdeacon  was  delegated  for 
this  position,  but  now  the  duty  is  assigned  to  boys,  ex- 
cept on  unusually  solemn  and  festive  occasions. 

BdniBterlal  Call^  a  term  used  to  denote  that 
right  or  authority  which  a  person  receives  to  preach  the 
Gospel  This  call  is  considered  as  twofold :  divine  and 
ecdesiasticfU,  The  following  things  seem  essential  to  a 
divine  call:  1.  A  holy,  blameless  life ;  2.  An  ardent  and 
constant  inclination  and  zeal  to  do  good;  8.  Abilities 
suited  to  the  work :  such  as  knowledge,  aptness  to  teach, 
courage,  etc. ;  4.  An  opportunity  afforded  in  Providence 
to  be  useful  The  Methodists  hold  that  no  man  should 
seek  to  enter  the  ministerial  ranks  who  does  not  feel  es- 
pecially called  to  preach  the  GospeL  They  are  quite 
decided  on  this  point.  An  ecclesiastical  call  consists  in 
the  election  which  is  made  of  any  person  to  be  a  pastor. 
But  here  those  governed  by  an  episcopacy  differ  from 
the  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  Congregationalists,  etc. ;  the 
former  believing  that  the  choice  and  call  of  a  minister 
rest  with  the  superior  clergy,  or  those  who  have  the 
gift  of  an  ecclesiastical  benefice;  the  latter  teaching 
that  it  should  rest  on  the  suffrage  of  the  people  to  whom 
he  is  to  minister.    See  Episcopacy  ;  Ordination. 

BCiniflterial  Education.  It  is  rather  an  infer- 
ence than  a  demonstrable  historical  fact  that  in  the  Le- 
vitical  cities  of  the  Jews  schools  were  maintained  for 
the  instruction  of  priests  and  Levites  in  the  knowledge 
and  ceremonies  of  the  law.  See  Education.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  under  Samuel  ''schools  of  the 
prophets"  were  established  for  the  purpose  of  training 
men  for  the  high  function  of  moral  and  spiritual  teach- 
ing. Not  less  than  five  such  schools  are  named  in  sacred 
history;  one  at  Naioth,  one  at  Bethel,  one  at  Jericho, 
one  at  Gilgal,  and  another  at  Mount  Ephraim.  The 
number  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets  was  often  large. 
Obadiah  hid  one  hundred  of  them  in  a  cave  to  save 
them  from  the  malice  of  Jezebel,  and  at  the  translation 
of  Elijah  fifty  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets  were  present 
to  witness  the  wonderful  scene. 

At  a  subsequent  period  of  Jewish  history  a  species  of 
Khools  came  into  vogue,  known  as  the  ''  assemblies  of 
the  wise.**  The  Talmud  mentions  some  twelve  of  these 
institutions,  of  which  those  at  Tiberias  and  Jerusalem 
were  th^  most  celebrated.  Nevertheless  thev  were  not 
exclusively  for  the  education  of  the  priests,  but  also 
of  dden  and  teachers.    When  Jesus  the  Christ  ap- 


peared among  men,  no  inoonsideiable  portion  of  his 
ministry  was  employed  in  the  instruction  and  trainiDg 
of  his  disciples  in  a  kind  of  peripatetic  school,  of  whidi 
he  was  the  great  Teacher,  as  he  went  about  doing  good 
and  explaining  the  things  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  From 
the  Acts  and  the  Episties  it  is  evident  that  the  apostles 
imitated  their  divine  Lord  in  giving  personal  attention 
to  the  instruction  of  younger  disciples  designed  to  suc- 
ceed them  in  the  holy  vocation.  As  the  great  Head  of 
the  Church  had  commanded  hu  disciples  to  "go  teach 
all  nations,"  so  Paul,  in  handing  down  hu  apostolical  re- 
sponsibility to  the  future  Church,  exhorts  Timothy  and 
his  suooesson  in  this  language:  "The  things  that  thou 
hast  heard  of  me  among  many  witnesses,  the  same  com- 
mit thou  to  faithful  men,  who  shall  be  able  to  teadi 
others  also"  (2  Tim.  ii,  2). 

In  harmony  with  such  examples  and  precepts,  it  is 
recorded,  in  the  early  histoxy  of  the  Church,  that  the 
apostie  John  spent  his  advanced  yean  at  Ephesos  in 
qualifying  youth  for  the  Christian  ministry,  that  Mark 
founded  a  ministerial  school  at  Alexandria,  and  Poly- 
carp  another  at  Smyrna.  SubsequenUy,  similar  schools 
were  established  at  Caesarea,  in  Palestine;  at  Antiocli, 
Laodicea,  Nicomedia,  Athens,  Edessa,  Nisibis  in  Meso- 
potamia,  Seleucia,  Rome,  and  Carthage.  Less  distin- 
guished than  these  were  many  episcopal  schools  con- 
nected with  the  prominent  dioceses  of  the  ancient 
Church.  In  some  of  the  better  periods  and  phases  of 
monasticism  conventual  schools  were  estaUished,  in 
which  young  ecclesiastics  were  qualified  as  missionaries 
and  teachers  for  the  tribes  and  nations  to  which  tliey 
were  sent  forth.  Prominent  among  these  were  the 
schools  at  lona,  at  Bangor,  in  Wales,  and  Armagh,  in 
Ireland.  During  the  mediaeval  period  the  Waldenses, 
although  few  in  number  and  obscure  in  their  sedusion, 
required  all  their  candidates  for  the  ministry  to  be  dili- 
gent students,  prescribing  to  them  a  course  of  study,  and 
testing  them  by  specific  examinations. 

The  schools  of  Charlemagne,  and  the  varions  univer- 
sities founded  in  sequence  of  the  Crusades,  appear  to 
have  contemplated  primarily,  though  not  exdoslvdy, 
the  instruction  of  ecdesiastica.  The  University  of 
Prague  and  that  of  Strasburg  are  celebrated  for  their 
aid  to  religion  and  the  diffusion  of  piety  in  the  Church. 
Nor  must  Paris  be  omitted.  All  these  institutions  ex- 
erted their  influence  for  the  purifying  of  Christian  doc- 
trine, not  only  at  home,  but  abroad.  We  need  but  men- 
tion the  names  of  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague: 
and  here  let  us  not  foiiget  John  Wickliffe,  who  labored 
so  faithfully  at  Oxford,  and  instilled  English  stndents 
with  those  principles  that  gave  life  to  the  Refoimatioo. 
D'Anbign^  says:  ''The  first  rays  of  the  sun  from  on 
high  gilded  with  their  fires  at  once  the  Gothic  coUegee 
at  Oxford  and  the  antique  schools  at  Cambridge.**  Dur- 
ing the  Reformatory  period,  the  Continental  univcnities 
became  the  main  agencies  for  the  spread  of  the  new  doc- 
trines. Wittenberg,  then  but  reoentiy  founded,  became 
the  nursery,  the  citadel,  of  the  Protestants.  The  leci- 
ure-rooms  of  the  Reformera  were  their  principal  pulpits: 
and,  as  has  been  declared  by  Melancthon  in  his  Life  of 
LutheTf  the  great  cause  owes  its  success  to  the  universi- 
ties. The  University  of  Heidelberg  heard  with  joy  the 
lectures  of  the  ^ile  Reuchlin.  Wittenbeiig  was  the 
starting-point  of  the  great  Reformer  himself,  and  from 
all  Europe  students  flocked  thither  to  sit  at  the  feet  of 
the  immortal  Melancthon.  All  the  leaden  of  the  new 
cause,  in  short,  were  university  men — ^most  of  them  pro- 
fessors, who  diffiised  their  opinions  through  attentive 
listeners.  Calvin,  fint  at  Strasburg,  and  later,  aided  by 
Beza,  at  Geneva,  exerted  an  influence  chiefly  through 
the  famous  schools  with  which  he  was  connected.  Fkur}' 
says,  in  his  Life  of  Calvin:  '*He  was  indebted  to  the 
academy  (at  Geneva),  which  soon  became  greatly  fre- 
quented, for  the  rapid  diffusion  of  his  doctrines  in  Ger- 
many, Holland,  and  France."  In  passing,  we  may  re- 
mind our  readers  also  of  those  university  laborers^  the 
ardent  servants  for  the  Christian  cause,  Erasmus  cif 
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Fuis,  CEfolampadius  of  Strubuig,  Peter  Martyr  and 
Kartin  Buoer  of  Oxfoid  and  CamlNridge,  and  Arminiua 
ofLeyden. 

From  thoae  days  to  the  present  all  complete  univer- 
sitiea  had  had  faculties  of  theology  of  greater  or  less 
extent.  Their  character  and  inflaence  we  shall  con- 
sider in  an  article  on  Tkeoioffical  Education  (q.  v.)*  We 
confine  ourselves  for  the  present  to  a  review  of  the  edu- 
cational advantages  offered  by  the  various  religious  or- 
ganizations independent  of  the  state ;  and  as  even  such 
are  in  Europe  subject  to  more  or  less  state  aid,  we  shall 
consider  here  only  those  of  religious  bodies  in  the  United 
iStates  of  America,  but  mainly  in  so  far  as  they  have  in 
view  the  instruction  of  ministers. 

In  the  colonial  days  of  this  conntry^s  histoiy  the 
ministers  were,  with  few  exceptions,  men  who  had  been 
trained  for  the  work  in  Europe,  and  in  a  majority  of 
cases  were  skilled  laborers  in  the  vineyard  before  they 
left  the  old  country.  It  has  been  estimated  that  there 
was  in  the  New  England  colonies,  twenty  years  after 
the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  a  gradoate  of  college  for 
every  240  inhabitants.  A  few  of  these  graduates  were 
employed  in  the  civU  administration  of  the  colonies, 
but  most  of  them  were  in  the  ministry.  As  the  pop- 
ulation increased,  it  became  necessary  to  supply  the 
ministry  from  the  rising  generation.  For  this  purpose, 
and  this  mainly,  the  university  at  Cambridge  was 
founded  in  1686,  and  as  its  motto  was  chosen  **  Christo 
et  ecdesis**  {To  Ckritt  cuid  the  ChureX),  Amid  much 
sacrifice  and  denial  this  school  was  started,  and  for  years, 
yea,  decades,  as  new  churches  were  planted,  or  as  the 
early  ministers  passed  away  by  death,  the  ministerial 
office  was  supplied,  in  great  measure,  from  among  the 
graduates  of  the  infant  college.  More  than  half  of  its 
graduates,  during  the  first  centuiy  of  its  existence,  en- 
tered into  the  labors  of  the  ministry.  Cotton  Mather, 
in  his  MagnoUa,  furnishes  a  list  of  the  New  England 
churches  in  1696,  ftom  which  it  appears  that  of  the  129 
pulpits  supplied  by  116  pastors,  107  of  the  preachers 
were  graduates  of  Harvard  College.  In  the  charters 
of  several  of  the  oldest  colleges  it  b  declared  that  virtue 
and  rdiffion  are  the  principal  objects  for  the  founding  of 
these  higher  institutions  of  learning.  ^  The  Virginians 
have  souls  to  be  saved"  was  the  plea  presented  by  the 
pioneers  in  1698,  wfaai  the  college  was  asked  for  Yir- 
ginia;  ''and  though  the  chancellor  cursed  their  souls, 
saying,  'Let  them  raise  tobacco,'  William  and  Mary 
granted  both  a  charter  and  money  to  the  college  which 
still  bears  their  name."  In  a  few  generations  all  the 
leading  chnrches,  as  they  grew  and  found  a  need  for 
training-schools  to  supply  the  ministry,  founded  col- 
leges, mitil  at  present  full  four  hundred  chartered 
Ckrittian.  ooUegu  have  grown  into  life  as  the  outward 
material  expression  of  the  Christian  zeal  within  Ameri- 
can bosoms.  What  is  peculiarly  strange  about  Amer^ 
ican  coQ^^  is  that  all  of  them  have  felt  more  or  less 
oooatrained  to  consecrate  their  work  to  religion.  "  Sec- 
ular and  atate  colleges,  so  called,  many  of  them,  surpass 
those  under  denominational  control  in  their  vigorous 
appeals  to  the  religious  feelings  of  the  people."  Placing 
some  eminent  worker  of  the  Christian  Chureh  in  the 
presidency,  they  install  the  Word  of  God  in  the  daily 
college  prayers  They  requure  all  the  students  to  at- 
tend church  each  Sabbath.  They  have  daily  prayer^ 
meetings  among  the  students.  These  students  gener- 
ally attend  Sabbath-schools.  The  Greek  Testament  is 
read  in  the  college  lessons.  The  evidences  of  Christian- 
ity are  tanght  in  the  classes.  Free  tuition  and  other 
inducements  are  offered  to  attract  candidates  for  the 
ministry  to  these  institutions.  Revival  measures  are 
introduced.  AU  the  means  of  grace  known  to  the  evan- 
gelical chnrches  are  nsed  as  regularly,  as  frequently,  as 
earnestly  in  the  ooUeges  as  they  are'in  any  of  the  oon- 
j^^regHtiona.  Of  late  years,  the  Chureh,  working  unitedly 
under  the  auspices  of  the  "Evangelical  Alliance,"  has 
appointed  a  day  of  prayer  to  be  observed  once  annually — 
u  jr.-  oo  the  last  Thursday  in  Janiiarv— and  manv  hive 


been  the  conversions  and  fruits  for  the  ministry.  It  is 
asserted  by  those  who  have  carefully  searehed  the  records 
of  our  colleges  that  nearly  one  third  of  their  graduates 
enter  the  ministry.  Of  Amherst  College,  e.  g.,  it  is 
told  that  "  neariy  half  of  its  '  alumni,'  since  the  begin- 
ning of  its  career,  have  become  ministers  of  the  Gos- 
peL"  "Even  West  Point  Military  Academy,  where 
they  talk  of  war,  and  drill  to  the  time  of  martial  music 
every  day,  the  cross  of  Jesus  has  won  many  a  trophy. 
In  one  of  the  awakening  seasons  there  the  college  chap- 
lain was  busy  circulating  tracts.  A  cadet  to  whom  he 
gave  a  tract  called  soon  afterwards  to  see  him,  exclaim- 
ing, 'I  am  a  lost  sinner;  what  must  I  do  to  be  saved?' 
The  chaplain  led  him  gently  to  Jesus.  The  cadet  was 
afterwards  bishop  Polk."  Such  is  the  religious  influ- 
ence upon  the  higher  literaxy  institutions  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Theological  Seminaries, — ^Ministerial  education,  prop- 
erty so  called,  was  aflbided  to  but  few  of  the  earlier 
preachers  of  this  country.  In  the  colleges  no  special  ad- 
vantages were  known,  except  what  the  instructors  could 
grant  by  special  arrangement.  Principally  the  custom 
prevailed  in  some  churches  of  associating  ministerial 
candidates  as  students  with  experienced  pastors,  from 
whom  they  might  receive  instruction  in  theology  and 
pastoral  duty,  and  to  whom  in  turn  they  might  render 
some  assistance.  In  other  churches,  in  which  the  press- 
ure for  ministerial  aid  was  great,  young  and  inexperi- 
enced men  were  associated  in  actuid  service  with  senior 
ministers,  by  whom  they  were  expected  to  be  taught. 
While  such  modes  of  instruction  and  training  were  the 
best  practicable  at  an  initial  period  of  Chureh  develop- 
ment and,  indeed,  not  without  some  intrinsic  advan- 
tages, yet  the  increase  of  general  education,  and  the  ne- 
cessity for  more  thorough  study  on  the  part  of  minis- 
ters, were  thought  to  demand  the  establishment  of  a 
class  of  institutions  speciall}'^  devoted  to  ministerial  prep- 
aration and  the  cultivation  of  sacred  learning. 

The  history  of  this  class  of  institutions  in  the  United 
States  is  limited  to  the  present  century,  with  the  single 
exception  of  a  Roman  Catholic  seminary  in  Baltimore, 
founded  in  1791.  The  first  theological  seminary  of  the 
Congregationalists,  that  of  Andover,  was  founded  in  1807. 
The  dates  at  which  the  other  principal  denominations 
followed  these  examples  are  as  follows :  The  Presbjie- 
rians  at  Princeton  in  1812 ;  the  Protestant  Episcopalians 
at  New  York  in  1817;  the  Baptists  at  Hamilton,  N.  Y., 
in  1820 ;  the  Methodists  at  Newbury,  Vt.,  in  1848— con- 
solidated with  Concord,  N.  H.,  in  1847. 

The  extent  to  which  institutions  for  ministerial  edu- 
cation have  since  been  multiplied  is  indicated  by  the 
following  summary,  given  in  the  report  of  the  United 
States  commissioner  of  education  for  1870 : 


Nombcrof 

luUtDtiAM. 

Nomber  of 
ItMtractora. 

Nnmber  of 
StudmiU. 

Roman  Catholic. 

Presbyterian 

10 
18 
16 
18 

4 

T 

18 

6 

4 
10 

04 
4T 
45 
60 
26 
81 
88 
9 
8 
86 

737 
606 
480 
880 
807 
804 
848 
01 
47 
868 

Baptist 

Protestant  Episcopal. 
Methodist  Episcopal.. 

Congrej^atlonal 

Lutheran 

Reformed 

United  Presbyterian.. 
Minor  sects 

Total 

98 

839 

8,886 

Of  the  influence  of  this  dass  of  institutions  as  a  whole, 
it  may  be  said  that  it  is  greatly  conducive  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  sacred  learning.  By  the  accumulation 
of  libraries,  by  the  classification  of  studies,  by  the  devo- 
tion of  able  men  to  special  departments,  more  thorough 
instruction  is  provided,  and  students  are  enabled  to  se- 
cure, within  limited  periods,  a  more  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  the  various  branches  of  theological  science 
than  would  be  possible  by  any  form  of  isolated  or  indi- 
vidual effort.    (D.P.K.) 

Educational  Aid  Societiit8.'—\n  this  connection  a  word 
must  be  said  about  the  many  educational  societies 
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ftmnded  by  the  various  religioos  bodies  to  aid  young 
men  financially  daring  their  prepararions  for  the  sacred 
office  of  the  ministry.  The  amoant  of  work  accom- 
plished by  these  agencies  may  be  estimated  by  reference 
to  the  following  items :  The  American  Education  Soci- 
ety (including  the  parent  society  at  Boston  and  its  Pres- 
byterian branches),  since  its  formation  in  the  year  1815, 
has  raised  and  expended  in  the  work  of  ministerial  edu- 
cation not  far  from  $2,000,000.  It  has  afforded  aid  to 
over  6000  young  men  in  their  course  of  education  for 
the  ministry.  The  amount  raised  by  this  society  for 
one  year  was  $88,914,  and  the  number  of  young  men 
asnsted  for  the  same  year  was  482.  The  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  since  its 
formation  has  sent  out  into  the  great  foreign  mission 
field  not  far  from  500  ordained  ministers.  Of  these 
over  one  half  have  been  beneficiaries  of  the  American 
Education  Society.  About  one  third  of  the  Congrega- 
tional ministers  of  New  England  at  the  present  time 
were  aided  in  their  education  by  this  society,  while  more 
than  one  third  of  that  large  body  of  men  who  have  la- 
bored so  efficiently  in  connection  with  the  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society  were  raised  up  in  the  same  way.  The 
Board  of  Education  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  (Old 
School)  has  since  its  formation  furnished  aid  to  about 
2200  young  men.  How  many  of  these  men  have  been' 
employed  in  foreign  and  home  missionary  service  we 
have  no  means  at  hand  for  determining.  The  amount 
raised  by  this  board  from  year  to  year  for  the  purposes 
of  ministerial  education  is  not  far  from  $60,000,  and  the 
number  of  young  men  now  assisted  yearly  is  but  little 
less  than  400.  There  is  also  an  Education  Society  in 
connection  with  the  Baptist  churches,  which  has  ren- 
dered efficient  aid  in  the  same  g^reat  work.  In  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  this  agency  has  assumed 
such  vast  importance  that  special  provision  was  made 
for  a  "  Board  of  Education"  during  the  American  Cen- 
.  tennial  of  Methodism,  and  there  is  now  (1874)  a  fund 
of  $100,000,  the  interest  of  which  is  annually  expended 
to  aid  candidates  for  the  Methodist  ministry  There 
are  also  educational  societies  for  the  same  purpose  in 
connection  with  most  of  the  Annual  Conferences.  Even 
the  non-evangelical  churches  support  such  agencies. 
See  Knight,  Utiiiiy  of  TheoL  Semmarieaf  Kentish,  /m- 
portoHce  of  Mm,  Editcation ;  Clarke  (Adam),  Letter  to 
a  Prtacher;  Mason,  Student  and  Pattorj  Raike,  /2e- 
marks  on  Clerical  Education;  New-Ei^ilander,  i,  126; 
Edectic  Rev,  (new  series),  i,  99;  PriMseton  Rev,  v,  65; 
XV,  687 ;  Chrittian  Examiner,  xi,  84 ;  J  mer,  Bible  Re- 
paritory,  ix,  474;  xi,  187;  2d  series,  viii,  444;  x,  462; 
Evangd,  (Lnth.)  Qui,  Rev,  1868,  July;  MeUu  Qu.  Rev, 
July,  1845,  art  ii;  Jan.  1872,  p.  94;  TheoL  Medium 
^Cumberland  Pre$byL  Rev.^,  Jan.  1878,  art  L  (J.  H.W.) 
Mlnisterlmn  is  a  term  applied  to  an  ecclesiastical 
body  within  the  pale  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  It  is 
composed  only  of  ordained  ministers,  and  transacts  busi- 
ness pertaining  only  to  the  interests  of  the  ministry,  such 
as  the  examinaiionj  Uoensurtj  and  ordination  of  candi- 
dates for  the  minis^.  **  This  is  the  specific  and  chief 
business  of  the  ministerium.  It  also,  when  necessary, 
examines  and  decides  charges  of  heresy  against  any  of 
its  own  members,  and  may,  by  appeal,  act  in  the  cause 
of  a  layman  charged  with  heresy — but  only  by  appeal 
*  from  the  decision  of  a  Church  CounciL' "  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  the  business  transacted  by  the  ministerium 
is  of  a  special  and  definite  character;  and  to  preclude  any 
attempt  to  go  beyond  this,  it  is  expressly  provided  that 
''all  business  not  spedfically  intrusted  to  the  ministeri* 
nm  .  .  .  shall  belong  to  the  synod."  Of  late  efforts 
have  been  made,  especially  in  this  country,  to  abolish 
the  ministerium,  and  to  transfer  its  power  to  the  synod, 
in  order  that  the  lay  members  of  the  Church  may  have 
a  voice  in  the  management  of  the  affiurs  now  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  ministerium ;  and  this  demand 
has  been  made  upon  the  ground  that  the  Lutheran 
Church  has  suffered  more  from  heresy  and  immorality 
in  her  ministr}*  than  other  churches,  because  the  minis- 


ter is  amenable  only  to  his  clerical  brethren.  See  an 
able  discussion  on  this  subject  in  the  Quarter^  Review 
of  the  Evangdical  Luih,  Church,  January,  1878,  art.  v. 

Ministration  (dioKovia,  Xtirovpyia,  both  usually 
rendered  ^  ministry"),  the  period  during  which  an  office 
is  administered  (Luke  i,  28).  The  law  of  Moses  is  called 
the  ''ministration  of  death"  and  "condemnation.''  It 
convinces  men  of  sin,  the  penalty  for  which  is  eternal 
death ;  and  to  this  they  are  already  condemned.  The 
Gospel  is  the  "ministration  of  the  Spirit"  that  "giveth 
life;"  it  proceeds  from  the  Holy  Ghost;  is  confirmed 
and  applied  by  him ;  and  by  means  of  it  be  conveys 
life,  and  all  spiritual  graces  and  benefits,  to  the  souls  of 
men  (2  Cor.  iii,  7, 8).  The  term  is  also  used  for  the 
distribution  of  alms  (Acts  vi,  1 ;  2  Cor.  ix,  18). 

BfflnlBtry  (TVr\^  vorkf  mo,  attendance;  Xw 
Tovpyia,  waiting  upon ;  iutKovia,  aerrice).  Besides  the 
ordinary  applications  of  this  term  to  the  comnaoo  affairs 
of  life,  it  is  specially  used  in  the  Scripturea^  chiefly  those 
of  the  New  Testament,  to  denote  a  devotkm  to  the  in- 
terests of  God's  cause,  and,  in  a  technical  sense,  the  work 
of  advancing  theRedeemer's  kingdom.  It  is  in  this  sense, 
namely,  of  the  Christian  Minidry,  that  we  propose  here 
to  treat  of  some  featores  of  this  office,  leaving  to  special 
titles  other  parts,  such  as  the  literary  qualification  for  it 
[see  MmiSTKRiAL  Educatiok],  and  a  more  general 
view  of  its  relations  to  the  article  Pastoral  Theology. 
The  essential  functions  of  evangelical  ministry  are  the 
following: 

I.  Preaching. — ^The  duty  of  disseminating  the  Gospel 
is  not  confined  to  the  ministry.  A  comparison  of  all 
the  narratives  reUtive  to  the  event  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment renders  it  dear  that  the  great  commission  in  Matt, 
xxviii,  19, 20  was  not  delivered  to  the  eleven  apostles 
merely,  but  to  the  general  body  of  the  disciples  then  as- 
sembled (1  Cor.  XV,  6).  It  is  the  great  character  of 
evangelization.  In  like  manner  it  appears  that,  al- 
though the  twelve  apostles  were  originally  sent  oat  on 
a  preaching  tour  of  Galilee  (Matt,  x),  sobsequentiy 
seventy  others  were  despatched  on  a  similar  misaion 
(Luke  x).  So  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  the  whole  noass  of 
believerB  at  Jerusalem  seem  to  have  been  inspired  with 
preaching  powers,  and  they  actually  exercased  them 
(Acts  ii,  4).  Nor  was  this  an  occasional  thougli  ex- 
traordinary instance;  on  the  oontraiy,  a  similar  practice 
is  implied  in  all  the  later  exhibitions  of  the  then  uni- 
versal gift  oi  the  Holy  Spirit  (Acts  x,  44-47 ;  xix,  6, 7 : 
1  Cor.  xii,  xiv).  Indeed,  the  technical  distinction  be- 
tween clergy  and  laity  in  this  particular  is  ahnest  ig- 
nored in  the  New  Testament,  and  we  find  members  of 
the  Church,  whether  official  or  private,  male  or  female, 
freely  exercising  their  liberty  in  proclaiming  Jeaua  ev- 
erywhere (Acts  vi,8;  viii,  1,4>8;  ix,  20;  xviii,  24-28; 
xxi,  9).  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  universal  in»- 
pulse  of  the  newly-converted  soul  to  communicate  the 
glad  tidings  of  his  own  salvaticm  to  others,  without 
waiting  for  any  formal  Ucense  or  authorization.  Sodi 
evangelization  is  the  very  essence  of  preaching,  by 
whatever  name  it  may  be  called,  or  by  whatever  ccor* 
ventionalities  it  may  be  surrounded.  We  may  add  that 
whoever  loses  this  spirit  of  his  early  zeal,  has  lost,  be 
his  success  or  attainments  in  other  respects  what  they 
may,  the  great  divine  seal  of  his  call  to  preach.  See 
Lay  pREACHnfo. 

The  call,  as  above  defined,  to  preach  the  Gospel  to 
the  best  of  our  ability  and  opportunity,  is  one  that  evety 
Christian  should  recognise  and  obey.  It  is,  however,  a 
duty  entirely  distinct  from,  although  in  some  cases  cIom- 
ly  related  to^  the  general  question  of  our  vocation  in  life. 
It  is  precisely  at  this  point  that  the  thought  of  the  min- 
istry has  probably  occurred,  sooner  or  later,  to  ererv 
considerate  young  man  of  the  Church.  If  earnest  and 
devoted,  he  is  apt  to  infer  the  farther  duty  of  giving 
himself  exclusively  as  an  avocation  to  the  work  of 
preaching.  The  idea  having  onoe  been  vividly  pre- 
sented to  his  imagination,  is  likely,  in  proportiou  to  his 
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eaofldentioiMieMi  to  fiMten  more  and  more  deeply  upon 
his  conTictioii%  while  at  the  same  time  hia  judgment  of 
hia  fitnen,  hia  inclinationa,  and  his  circmnatanoea  may 
be  totally  advene  to  the  coune.    Hence  he  ia  in  a  two- 
fold danger  of  error;  on  the  one  hand  he  may  miatAke 
for  a  diatinctive  divine  call  his  own  general  promptings 
to  do  anything,  however  uncongenial,  for  ftie  sake  of  his 
Master;  or,  on  the  other,  he  may  yield  to  a  self-depre- 
cating modesty  and  the  force  of  obstacles,  and  neglect 
a  real  caU.    Under  this  balancing  of  arguments,  per- 
haps the  safest  guides  are  two— one  internal,  the  other 
external    In  the  first  place,  let  him  carefully  examine 
hia  own  heart,  and  see  what  motive  secretly  prompta 
him  in  this  direction.    If  it  be  the  love  of  applause,  a 
desire  for  distinction,  a  vanity  for  public  prominence,  or 
a  wish  to  gain  a  ready  mode  of  subsistence,  of  course  he 
most  conclude  himself  to  be  unworthy  and  unfit  for  the 
holy  offio&    If,  again,  he  ia  chiefly  drawn  to  the  work 
under  a  mere  sense  of  condemnation  if  he  refuse,  we  ap- 
prehend he  haa  not  reached  the  highest  intimation  of 
an  incentive  to  duty  in  this  path.    He,  like  every  other 
believer,  of  course,  must  quiet  his  conscience  by  being 
wiUhtg  to  do  any  duty,  even  this,  if  clearly  made  known; 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  he  is  called  upon  to  do  any 
and  every  disagreeable  thing,  simply  because  it  would 
be  a  crooB  to  him.    A  better  and  more  decisive,  as  well 
as  consistent  test,  is  to  ask  himself,  '*  Do  I  seek  this 
.  place,  or  consent  to  assume  it,  because  I  look  upon  it  as 
the  moet  exalted  and  useful  one  I  could  occupy?    Is  it 
one  in  which  I  feel  that  I  can  most  effectually  glorify 
God  and  serve  my  generation  ?**    If  he  still  have  doubt 
in  anaweiing  the  question,  then  let  him  turn  to  the 
other  outward  test.    Let  him  try  U,  and  experiment 
will  soon  satisfy  him  whether  his  call  is  genuine  or  not 
Thia  experience  will  especially  determine  four  points; 
namely,  1.  Hia  natural  qualification  or  disqualification, 
in  point  of  physical,  mental,  and  spiritual  adaptation; 
2.  His  probable  measure  of  success,  as  evinced  by  the 
fmit  of  his  efTorta ;  8.  His  greatest  lack,  and  consequent- 
ly the  points  where,  by  study  and  care,  he  should  more 
fully  prepare  himself  in  the  future;  4.  The  providential 
indications,  by  way  of  opening,  means,  etc,  for  his  far- 
ther progress.    The  Church,  meanwhile,  through  his 
friends,  feUownnembers,  and  the  pastor,  will  thus  have 
an  opportunity  of  judging  on  all  these  points,  and  then 
advice  will  not  only  be  welcomed  by  him,  but  most  in 
the  end  be  conclusive. 

Onr  result,  therefore,  under  this  head  is,  that  while 
preaching  the  Gospel  in  some  form,  and  as  a  specific 
work,  ia  the  general  duty  of  all  believers,  it  is  the  sole 
or  exelnaive  duty  of  those  only  who,  by  undoubted  in- 
ternal and  external  marks,  are  divinely  called  to  the 
(ifilcey  and  sanctioned  in  it  by  the  Church  at  large.  This 
last  ia  the  ultimate  or  determinative  sign. 

II.  Ordmatum^~'1\^  second  great  and  peculiar  func- 
tion of  the  Christian  ministry  is  the  administration  of 
the  holy  sacraments — ^namely.  Baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper.  Other  clerical  offices — such  as  officiating  at 
marriagea,  funerals,  chaplaincy,  expounding  the  Script- 
urea,  diapensing  ritual  duties,  etc — are  entirely  subor- 
dinate and  immaterial  to  these.  The  sacraments  like- 
wise may,  no  doubt,  Uwfully  be  administered  by  a  lay 
unovdflined  perM>n,  or  even  by  a  woman,  in  case  of 
emerigeiioy  or  private  celebration ;  but,  for  the  sake  of 
propriety  and  system,  they  should  be  a  matter  of  Church 
order,  and  this  ia  the  meaning  of  the  term  ^  ordination." 
Thia,  tbflvefore,  ia  a  purely  eookaaiiieal  distinction, 
which  ailecta  the  ordained  individual  only  as  to  certain 
chnrchly  relationa  or  functions  appertaining  to  himaelf 
individuaHy.  For  thia  reaaon  it  is  performed  but  once, 
and  «B  a  ceremony.  Whether  it  be  executed  by  the 
bishops  a  presbyter,  or  neighboring  pastor,  is  entirely 
conventionaL  The  true  ^apostolical  succession"  is 
maintained  wherever  the  line  is  in  accordance  with  the 
eatabliahed  Church  uaage  in  the  case 

It  win  be  observed  that  preaching  and  ^orders'*  do 
not  neoessaiily  concur  in  the  same  person.    Hence  some 


churches  hare  ordained  elders  who  are  not  clergymen. 
Hence,  likewise,  there  are  ordained  local  preachers  and 
unordained  travelling  preachers.  The  election  to  cleri- 
cal orders  rests,  in  the  Episcopal  churches,  with  the  bish- 
op; in  the  Presbyterian  churches,  with  the  Presbyterial 
Synod;  in  Methodist  churches,  with  the  Annual  Con- 
ference; among  CongregationaUsts,  Baptists,  etc,  with 
the  congregation  itsc^ 

IH.  TkB  PattortUe, — ^This  is  the  last  and  crowning 
office  of  the  Christian  ministry.  It  does  not  necessarily 
involve  the  two  preceding,  for  in  all  churches  there  are 
occasionally  pastors  who  are  not  ordained  men.  In  the 
Methodist  Church  there  are  at  least  sub-pastors,  namely, 
dasa-leaders,  who  have  no  other  clerical  functions;  and 
many  of  the  Soman  Catholic  priests  do  not  preach  at  alL 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  numerous  "  evaogeUsts" 
who,  as  local  preachers,  have  no  pastoral  relations,  nor 
any  ordained  status.  The  pastorate,  moreover,  differs 
from  the  preaching  element  of  the  ministry  in  its  loccU 
and  tranrferabU  character.  The  commission  to  preach 
is  worid-vdde,  long  as  mind  and  body  last ;  but  the  pas- 
toral jurisdiction  is  necessarily  limited  to  a  particular 
community  and  on  stipulated  terms.  The  appointment 
under  it  always  implies  a  mutual  understanding  and 
consent  between  the  pastor  and  his  people;  and  it  is  a 
piece  of  clerical  imposition  when  the  latter  are  permit- 
ted to  have  no  voice  in  its  formation  and  dissolution ;  as 
it  is  an  act  of  prelatical  tyranny  when  the  former  is  not 
consulted,  or  allowed  to  express  his  wishes  and  judg- 
ment. 

We  have  said  that  the  pastorate  is  the  highest  func- 
tion of  the  ministry.  It  is  so^  because  it  combines  in 
their  most  complete,  regular,  and  effective  form  all  the 
elements  of  the  ministerial  relation.  A  man  who  has 
the  hearts  of  his  people,  and  can  sway  them  from  the 
pulpit,  as  well  as  touch  them  in  the  tender  and  intimate 
connections  of  his  pastoral  ministrations;  who  intro- 
duces their  babes  to  Christ,  and  dispenses  to  them  the 
symbols  of  the  body  and  blood  of  their  Lord,  wields  a 
power  which  kings  might  envy,  and  holds  a  place  with 
which  Gabriel's  cannot  vie.  He  is  God's  ambassador  to 
a  dying  community,  and  his  angel  in  the  Church. 

IV.  To  the  foregoing  ministerial  functions  many  are 
dispoeed  to  add  a  fourth,  namely,  administratian.  This, 
so  far  as  it  applies  to  the  execution  of  discipline  in  any 
particular  Church,  is  merely  a  part  of  the  pastorate; 
and  even  here  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  pastor 
have  legitimately  any  power  beyond  that  of  presiding  in 
meetings,  and  guiding  in  a  general  way  the  afiairs  of  the 
Church.  His  personid  influence,  of  course,  \b  very  great ; 
and  if  the  people  have  confidence  in  his  judgment,  his 
advice  will  be  freely  sought  and  cheerfully  followed. 
But  the  assumption  of  any  dictatorial  rights  will  quickly 
be  resented  and  resisted  as  a  *' lording  over  God's  heri- 
tage" equally  unwarranted  by  Scripture  or  ecclesiastical 
law. 

The  extension  of  the  clerical  administration  to  the 
general  Church,  in  distinction  from  the  laity,  is  a  prelat- 
ical usurpation  characteristic  only,  and  everywhere,  of 
High-Churchism.  It  is  the  essence  of  popery,  and  is 
not  the  less  offensive  if  advocated  or  practiced  by  a 
bishop  in  any  Protestant  Church.  Even  the  Episcopal 
churches,  strictly  so  called,  do  not  hold  this  theor}' ;  the 
Methodist  Church  has  lately  discarded  it,  and  the  Pres- 
byterians admit  the  lay  elders  to  a  full  participation  in 
the  highest  legislative  assemblies. 

Referring  once  more  to  our  Lord's  constitutional  be- 
hest (Matt,  xxviii,  19,  20),  we  find  four  duties  enjoined 
upon  his  discijJes :  1.  Preaching— that  is,  evangelization. 
2.  DiscipUng— that  is,  enrolling  as  followers  of  Jesus. 
8.  Baptism— that  is,  initiation  by  a  public  ordinance.    4. 
Instruction— that  is,  inculcation  of  Christian  doctrine  in 
detaiL    Not  one  of  these  ia  the  essential  or  peculiar, 
much  less  exclusive  prerogative  of  the  ministry;  al- 
though the  minister,  as  such,  naturally  takes  the  lead 
in  them,  devoting  himself  professionaUy  to  them,^^pe. 
cially  in  the  more  public  and  formal  relations.     Uf  aU 
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the  really  cbaracterisdc  fanctions  of  the  miniBtry,  we 
have  found — to  recapitulate — thai  the  true  baaifl  of  au- 
thorization ariflea  in  the  Church  itaelf,  as  the  final  earthly 
judge  of  qualification  and  fidelity ;  and  that  she  ex- 
presses her  decision  with  respect  to  it  through  the 
preacher's  own  immediate  brethren ;  while  she  signs  his 
credentials  to  the  second  through  the  ecdesiastical  oi^ 
ganism  which  he  thereby  entere;  and  she  issues  her 
mandate  respecting  the  third  through  the  local  commu- 
nity which  thus  invites  his  care. 

See,  besides  the  works  quoted  under  MinisteBi  Schaff, 
HisL  ApottoL  Ch,  p.  495  sq.;  Beaicroft,  Thirieen  Dit- 
courses  on  the  Ministry;  Boardman,  On  the  Christian 
Ministry;  GoUings,  ViSncUeaticm  of  a  Gospel  Ministry; 
Crosthwaite,  On  the  Christian  Ministry;  Edmonson,  On 
the  Christian  Ministry;  Fancourt,  Nature  and  Expedi^ 
eney  of  a  Ministry;  Taylor,  Institution  and  Necessity  qf 
the  Ministry;  Turner,  The  Christian  Ministry  Constd" 
ered;  Vinet,  Theory  of  the  EvangeL  Ministry;  Wallace, 
Guide  to  the  Christian  Ministry;  Wayhmd  (Francis), 
Letters  on  the  Christian  Ministry  ;  Amer,  Bible  Beposi- 
tory,  ix,  64;  Christian  Exam,  v,  101;  xv,  884;  Chris- 
tian  Monthly  Spectator,  iii,  401;  viii,  441;  ix,  487; 
Christian  Observer,  xiv,  18  ;  xix,  488  ;  xx,  688,  644 ; 
xxii,  829, 546 ;  xxviii,  187, 416«,  Christian  Qu.  Spect.  iv, 
207;  vi,  542;  vii,  858;  viii,  411;  Christian  Rev,  i,  15; 
iii,  254,  576;  xi,  256;  xiii,  601;  xv,  400;  Edinb,  Rev, 
xix,  860 ;  North  A  mer.  Rev.  xlix,  206 ;  Kitto,  Joum,  of 
8acLiLyoliaax.'y  CumberLPrea,C^,OcU  197 1,  See 
also  Poole,  Index  to  Periodical  Lit,  s.  v. ;  Malcom,  Theol, 
Index,  s.  v. 

Min'nl  (Heb.  Minni',  *^t^,  etymology  unknown ; 
Sept.  vap'  i/iov,  Volg.  Memti)  occurs  only  in  Jer.  li,  27 
(and  so  hi  the  Targ*  at  Psa.  xlv,  9,  but  wrongly),  as  the 
name  of  an  Armenian  province,  joined  with  Ararat;  i.  e., 
as  Bochart  well  observes  {Phaleg,  i,  8,  p.  19,  20),  proba- 
bly the  Minycu  (Mivvag)  of  Nicholas  of  Damascus  In 
Josephus  (^Ant,  i,  8,  6),  a  tract  of  Armenia  overhung  by 
the  mountain  Baris,  on  which  are  the  traces  of  the  ark. 
St.  Martin  {M moires  sur  VA  rmhae^  i,  249)  rightly  com- 
pares the  r^on  of  the  Manavassai,  in  the  middle  of 
Armenia,  so  called  from  Manavas,  the  son  of  Haigus, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  the  founder  of  Armenia  (Moses 
Choren.  i,  11).  Less  likely  is  the  supposition  (Bochart, 
ut  supJ)  that  the  Greek  name  Armenia  itself  sprung 
from  *^SC"in,  *'  mountain  of  Hinni,*'  since  it  is  rather 
derived  from  Aram  (see  St.  Martin,  ut  sup,  p.  259). 
^  The  name  may  be  connected  with  the  Minnai  of  the 
Assyrian  inscriptions,  whom  Rawlinson  {Herod,  i,  464) 
places  about  lake  Urumiyeh,  and  with  the  Minuas  who 
appears  in  the  list  of  Armenian  kings  in  the  inscription 
at  Wan  (Layard's  Nin.  and  Bab.  p.  401).  At  the  time 
when  Jeremiah  propheded,  Armenia  had  been  subdued 
by  the  Median  kings  (Rawljnson,  Herod,  i,  108, 177)" 
(Smith).    See  Abhbmia. 

I^IwwIm^  William,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  divine,  was 
bom,  of  Scotch-Irish  parents,  in  Blount  County,  Tenn., 
Dec  28, 1799.  He  was  educated  at  Maryville  College, 
Tenn. ;  studied  divinity  in  the  South-western  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  at  Maryville ;  was  licensed  in  1825,  and 
ordained  in  1826  as  pastor  of  Westminster  Church, 
Tenn.  In  1888  he  received  and  accepted  a  call  to  the 
charge  of  Salem  and  New  Market,  Tenn.;  became  a 
member  of  the  United  Synod  at  its  organization  in  1857, 
and  died  May  5, 1868.  Dr.  Minnis  was  a  man  of  ex- 
traordinary energy,  thorough  in  the  investigation  of 
every  subject,  clear  in  the  illustration  of  the  deepest 
thought,  and  truly  in  earnest  in  the  conversion  of  souls. 
See  Wilson,  Presb.  Hist.  Almanac,  1867,  p.  446. 

lAin^nith  (aeh.Minnith',  r\'*t'Q,  distribuiion;  Sept. 
in  Judg.  MeWd  v.  r.  'Apvuv^Yulg.  Metmith;  in  Ezek. 
fivpa,  baisamum),  a  town  in  the  country  of  the  Ammon- 
ite, to  which  Jephthah  pursued  them  (Judg.  xi,  88), 
celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  its  wheat,  which  was 
exported  to  the  markets  of  Tyre  (Ezek.  xxvii,  17).    It 


still  existed  in  the  age  of  Euaetaina,  four  Soman  miles 
from  Heshbon,  on  the  load  to  Philadelphia  {Onomast.  s. 
V.  Maavi^,  Jerome  Manmth}.  Scbwazz  {Palest,  p.  280) 
thinks  it  tiie  same  with  the  present  Mii^  five  miles 
east  of  Hesban.  "^  From  Aroer  to  the  approach  to  Mia- 
nith*  ( t3  ^K*l.31  ^9)  seems  to  have  been  a  district  con- 
taining twenty  cities.  Minnith  was  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Abel-Ceramim,  the  'meadow  of  vineyards." 
In  this  vicinity  were  possibly  situated  the  vineyards 
in  which  Balaam  encountered  the  angel  on  his  road 
from  Mesopotamia  to  Moab  (Numb,  xxii,  24).  An  epis- 
copal  dty  of  'Palestina  secunda,*  named  Menmth,  is 
quoted  by  Reland  {PalaesL  p.  211),  but  with  some  ques- 
tion as  to  its  being  located  in  this  direction  (p.  209).  A 
site  bearing  the  name  Menjah  is  marked  in  Tan  de 
Yelde's  Map,  perhaps  on  the  authority  of  Buckingham, 
at  seven  Roman  miles  east  of  Heshbon,  on  a  road  to 
Amm&n,  though  not  on  the  frequented  track"  (Smith). 

Mino,  Maestro^  a  distinguished  sculptor,  flourish- 
ed during  the  15th  century.  The  exact  dates  of  his 
birth  and  death  are  unknown.  He  is  sometimes  called 
MiKO  DEL  Beoko.  The  statues  of  San  Pietro  and  Sou 
Paolo,  which  are  in  the  sacristy  of  St.  Peter's,  at  Borne, 
but  which  until  1847  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  steps  of  St. 
Peter's,  are  his  work;  also  the  Tomb  of  Pope  Paul  II, 
in  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter*s.  See  Yasari,  lAves  of  the 
Painters,  transL  by  Mrs.  Foster  (Lond.  1850. 5  vols.  8vo), 
ii,85. 

Minor  Canon  is  the  name  frequently  applied  to  a 
petty  canon,  petty  prebendary,  or  sub-canon : 

(1.)  A  vicar  in  priest's  orders  in  the  old  foundations; 
a  representative  and  auxiliary  who  celebrated  at  the 
high  altar  in  the  absence  of  a  canon.  Generally  there 
were  four,  occasionally  as  many  as  eight.  In  most  cases 
they  were  the  vicars  of  the  four  dignitariesi  In  the 
Romish  Church  of  England  the  word  designated  in 
some  instances  the  prebendaries  who  were  in  minor  or- 
ders, and  at  York  a  major  canon  was  one  who  had  kept 
the  greater  residence.  At  St,  Paul's  they  form  a  col- 
lege, instituted  in  1895,  over  and  above  the  thirty  vic- 
ars. The  latter  sung  the  matin  and  lady  mass,  but 
the  minor  canons  chanted  the  mass  of  requiem  for  their 
founder,  as  well  as  the  apostles'  and  high  or  chapter 
masses,  being  required  in  addition  to  attend  all  the 
hours.  All  were  priests  under  a  superior,  called  a  war- 
den. Their  almoner  looked  after  the  choriaters.  The 
two  cardinals,  who  had  a  doubled  stipend,  were  parish 
priests  of  the  dose.  They  furnished  the  librarian,  sub- 
dean,  succentor,  and  divinity  lecturer,  and  the  perpetual 
gospeller  and  epistoler.  In  1878  they  wore  6urplice^ 
dark  almuces  of  calaba,  lined  with  minever,  with  a 
black  cope  and  hood,  trimmed  with  silk  or  linen. 

(2.)  A  subordinate  or  stipendiary  priest,  appointed  by 
the  dean  and  chapter  in  the  new  foundations;  and  by 
the  original  constitution  the  number  equalled  that  of  the 
canons,  and  the  stipend  half  that  of  the  latter.  They 
had  a  share  in  the  quotidian.  In  the  time  of  Charles  I 
their  numbers  were  reduced.  They  had  no  estates  of 
their  own,  and  lived  in  a  common  haU,  along  with  the 
schoolmasters,  lay  singers,  and  choristers.  Minc^  canons 
are  removable  by  the  dean  and  chapter,  and  are  now 
choral  substitutes  of  the  canons  residentiaiy,  oflSciating 
in  turn,  under  their  authority,  jointly  with  the  dean. 
See  Waloott,  Sacred  A  rchceology,  a.  v. ;  StauntMi,  Eeda^ 
Diet,  8.  V.    See  also  Canon,  Egclesia8ticai« 

Minor,  Iiannbelot  Byrd,  a  missionary  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  at  Topping  Cas- 
tle, Carolina  County,  Ya.,  Sept.  9, 1818.  In  188S  he  en- 
tered the  theological  seminary  of  Yirginia.  Missiona- 
ries being  required  for  West  Africa,  he  detennined  to 
give  himself  to  the  work.  He  was  ordained  in  1836, 
and  sailed  from  Baltimore  for  Cape  Palmas  May  8, 1887. 
Immediately  after  arrival  in  his  field  of  labcff,  be  as- 
sumed the  charge  of  a  school  at  Mount  Yaaghan,  Cape 
Palmas.  In  April,  1839,  he  visited  the  Gold  Ooast,  of 
which  he  gave  a  graphic  account  to  the  Board  of  Mi^ 
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wma»  In  the  nine  yen  he  returned  to  the  United 
States  on  •  visit,  and  while  here  he  married.  Shortly- 
after  he  returned  to  Africa,  to  take  charge  of  a  small 
chapel  at  Moont  Vaughan.  In  1841  he  took  part  in  an 
exploring  expedition,  having  for  its  object  Uie  estab- 
lishment of  a  station  in  the  district  of  Taboo,  and  in 
1843  he  removed  his  £unily  to  that  locality ;  but  just  as 
he  was  ready  to  ooounence  his  labors  there  he  died. 
He  posseased  neither  brilliant  talents  nor  a  strong  intel- 
lect, but  his  devotion  to  his  woric  made  him  so  ear* 
nest  and  aealoos  that  eveiything  gave  way  before  him. 
The  natives  were  attracted  by  the  amiableness  of  his 
character,  and  his  influence  over  them  was  most  potent 
and  blessed.— H.  W.  Pierson,  Amencan  MMonary  Me- 
norialj  p.  449. 

Ifinor,  Malcliior  Gk>ttlieb,  a  German  theolo- 
gian, was  bom  at  Zilcendorf,  in  the  Silesian  county  of 
Brieg,  Dec.  28, 169S ;  received  his  preparatory  education 
at  the  orphan  school  at  Halle,  where  he  distinguished 
himsdf  by  great  proficiency  in  the  ancient  languages ; 
in  1709  he  entered  the  gymnasium  at  Zittau,  and  in  1712 
the  university.  He  studied  theology  and  philosophy  at 
Wittenberg;  soon  afterwards  he  went  to  Halle,  to  study 
modem  languages,  dvil  and  ecclesiastical  law,  and 
mathematics^  Upon  the  completion  of  his  course  in 
1715,  he  returned  to  his  native  city,  where  he  got  a  po- 
sition as  tutor;  in  1720  he  was  appointed  minister  at 
Teppliwode,  in  the  principality  of  MUnsterberg;  and  in 
1722  minister  at  Landshut.  Some  time  after  he  was 
appointed  counsellor  of  the  Prussian  consistory,  and  in- 
spector of  churches  and  schools  of  the  district  of 
Schweidnitz.  He  died  Sept.  24,  1748.  Some  of  his 
most  important  works  are,  Dom  Leben  im  Leiden,  erne 
LeieMa^mdisi  Uber  P$cu  xlii,  2, 8  (Landshut,  1728,  fol) : 
—Das  ndtkige  Wisten  einet  Christen  (Janer,  1728, 12mo) : 
— Kurze  NachridU  von  den  AUdren  der  Juden,  Heiden 
nnd  Ckrieten,  mit  einer  Be$chrei3mng  dee  in  der  Gnadeo' 
kirehe  ran  Landshut  erbauten  Altars  (Landshut,  1725, 
4to): — ffauptsumme  der  ^ristUchen  Lehre  (ibid.  1726, 
12mo): — GetsOiehe  Reden  und  Abhandixmgen  (Leipsic 
and  Brealan,  2  vols.  1752,  8vo)  i^Heilige  Betrachtungen 
uber  die  EvangeUen  (ibid.  1756, 8vo)  .—HeiHge  Betrach- 
tmigen  Uber  die  Leidensgeechidtie  Jesu  (ibid.  1757,  large 
8vo).    SeeD6nng,GelekrteTheoLI)eutstMands,8.y. 

IffinOTCa  (Span.  Menorea)f  one  of  the  Balearic  Isles, 
some  twenty-five  miles  distant  from  Majorca,  the  largest 
of  the  group,  is  81  mQes  long  and  18  miles  wide,  cover- 
ing in  all  a  territory  of  about  800  square  miles,  and 
counting  37,280  inhabitants,  subject  to  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment. The  coast  of  Minorca,  broken  into  numerous 
bays  and  inlets,  is  ftinged  with  islets  and  shoals,  and  its 
surface,  less  mountainous  than  that  of  Majorca,  is  un- 
dulating, rising  to  its  highest  point  in  Mount  Toro,  4798 
feet  above  the  sea-leveL  Its  chief  productions  are  mar- 
ble, slate,  plaster,  the  common  cereals  and  legumes,  or- 
anges, silk,  lemons^  oil,  wine,  olives,  and  aromatic  herbs. 
The  chief  towns  are  Port  Mahon,  the  capital,  and  Giu- 
dadela,  the  former  capital,  with  a  population  of  about 
4000.  There  are  many  remains  of  Celtic  dvilizatiou  on 
the  island.  The  people  of  Minorca  (Menorquines)  are 
very  indolent,  the  women  very  stylish  and  polite.  The 
religjoos  history  of  the  Menorquines  is  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  that  of  their  rulers  that  we  must  rdfer  to 
the  article  Spain. 

BdnoreBS  is  another  name  under  which  the  follow- 
ers of  St.  CSare  are  distinguished.    See  Clase,  St. 

Minorites,  a  name  of  the  Franciscan  order,  derived 
from  the  later  denomination  adopted  by  their  founder, 
Fratres  Minores,    See  Fhanciscans. 

BCinos,  a  Cretan  hero  and  lawgiver,  figures  in  Greek 
mytholoj^  and  legends.  There  are  many  writers  who 
speak  of  two  characters  of  that  name,  but  Homer  and 
Heaiod  know  of  only  one  Minos,  the  king  of  Cnossus, 
and  son  and  friend  of  the  god  Jupiter  him«^  We  are 
told  that  Minos  secured  the  throne  by  promising  sacri- 
fices to  the  gods,  and  that  when  he  had  acquired  the 


power  he  was  crael  and  tyrannical;  and  that  after  he 
had  subjected  the  Athenians  he  treated  them  merci- 
lessly, and  required  their  boys  and  virgins  as  sacrifices 
to  the  Minotaur  (q.  v.).  Although  these  legends  and 
Cables  are  of  but  little  interest,  litinos  deserves  a  place 
here  as  a  benefactor  of  the  race ;  and,  if  his  existence  be 
not  mythical,  he  must  be  ranked  among  the  wise  men 
of  the  earth.  To  him  the  celebrated  Laws  of  Minosy 
which  served  as  a  model  for  the  legislation  of  Lycurgns, 
are  ascribed.  He  is  said  to  have  dealt  out  justice,  and 
to  have  so  pleased  the  gods  that  he  became  a  judge  of 
the  souls  which  entennl  the  infernal  regions.  Minos 
has  by  some  writers  on  antiquity  been  identified  with 
Menu  (or  Menu),  the  great  Hindi!  lawgiver.  See  Toll- 
mer,  Afythologisches  Worterbuch,  s.  v. 

Minotaur  (u  e.  the  Bull  of  Minos')  is  one  of  the 
most  repulsive  conceptions  of  Grecian  mythology.  He 
is  represented  as  the  son  of  Pasipha6  and  a  bull,  for 
which  she  had  conceived  a  passion.  It  was  half  man, 
half  bull — a  man  with  a  bull's  head.  Minos,  the  hus- 
band of  PasiphaiS,  shut  him  up  in  the  Cnoesian  Laby- 
rinth, and  there  fed  him  with  youths  and  maidens, 
whom  Athens  was  obliged  to  supply  as  an  annual  trib- 
ute, till  Theseus,  with  the  help  of  Ariadne,  slew  the 
monster.  See  Minos.  The  Minotaur  is,  with  some 
probability,  regarded  as  a  83mibol  of  the  Phoenician  sun- 
god.    See  Vollmer,  Mytholiogisches  Wdnerbuchj%,Y. 

M*ilffhl»lli  Robert,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bora  in  Pennsylvania  in  1788 ; 
entered  the  Baltimore  Conference  in  1818;  and  died  in 
Meroersbuig,  Pa.,  July  15, 1828.  He  was  a  man  of  fine 
talents  and  great  piety  and  zeaL  He  was  especially 
useful  as  a  promoter  of  Sunday-schools  and  tract  socie- 
ties, and  was  also  an  excellent  and  faithful  minister  of 
the  Word. — Minutes  of  Coi\ferences,  ii,  87. 

Minster  signified  originally,  as  in  the  writings  of 
Cassian,  St.  Athanasiua^  and  Jerome,  the  cell  of  a  soli- 
tary ;  but  the  word  was  extended  by  Eusebius  to  em- 
brace the  church  or  the  abode  of  a  religions  community. 
(1.)  A  church  of  regular  canons.  (2i)  A  church  for- 
merly served  by  monks  (in  Germany  the  term  Master 
is  still  employed,  and  Mamwutier  in  France — majns 
monasterium,  or  great  minster).  (8.)  A  cathedral.  (4.) 
Many  large  churches,  held  by  secular  canons,  were  dig- 
nified by  the  title  of  minster.  (6.)  Paris  churches,  in 
960,  were  called  minsters,  and  several  retain  the  name. 
These  were  the  original  outposts  of  the  Church,  isolated 
stations  of  priests  living  mider  rule  and  in  community, 
which  in  time  became  parishes.  See  Walcott,  Sacred 
A  rchaologify  s.  v. 

Minster  Ham  is  the  term  applied  to  a  sanctuaiy- 
house,  in  which  persons  were  afiTorded  refuge  for  three 
days.  If  it  were  burdened  with  the  king*s  purveyance, 
they  might  remain  for  A  longer  period. 

Blinetrel  (IS^S^,  menaggen%  one  striking  the  harp, 
2  Kings  iii,  15;  avXt|r^c»  Matt  ix,  88,  a  Jbtte-plagerf 
'*  piper,"  Rev.  xviii,  22).  Music  was  often  employed  by 
the  Hebrews  for  sacred  purposes,  and  in  the  case  of 
Elisha  it  appears  to  have  conduced  to  in^iration  (2 
Kings  iii,  15).  See  Musia  It  was  a  usual  accompani- 
ment of  funerals  likewise  (Matt,  ix,  88 ;  comp.  Josephus, 
War,  iii,  9,  5),  as  it  is  still  in  the  East  (see  Hackett's 
lUustra,  of  Script,  p.  118).    See  Burial. 

The  English  word  minstrel  represents  the  French  word 
nUnestral,  which  is  itself  a  diminutive  of  ministref  and 
is  applied  to  the  class  of  persons  who  administered  to 
the  amusement  of  their  patrons  by  their  skill  in  music 
and  poetry.  Chaucer  uses  the  word  mimster  in  the 
sense  of  minstrel  in  his  Dreamt  (Richardson,  s.  v.,  and 
Dn  Cange,  Gloss.),  The  class  of  minstrels  had  in  me- 
di»val  times  a  social  position  almost  akin  to  the  bards 
and  scalds  whose  Sagas  they  sung  and  whose  inspiration 
they  imitated  at  humble  distance.  Musical  sound  has 
been  an  accompaniment  of  religious  worship  in  all  coun-« 
tries.  The  expert  player  on  the  musical  instrument 
has  been  associated  with  the  possessor  of  yet  higher  fac- 
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ulties  (see  Wilklnson^s  Ancient  Egypticou,  cbap.  ii,  and 
representadons  of  barpera  in  the  tomb  of  Barneses  III, 
Thebes;  MUiler's  ffist,  of  Greek  Literature,  chap.  xii). 
The  *'  pleasant  voice  and  lovely  song,"  and  the  art  of 
^*  playing  well  on  an  instrument,"  were  associated  with 
the  functions  of  prophecy  (Ezek.  xxxiii,81-d8).    Vari- 
ous passages  of  Holy  Scripture  show  that  the  skilful 
performance  of  sacred  music  formed  a  large  portion  of 
the  education  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets;  1  Sam.  x,  5, 
**  Thou  shalt  meet  a  company  (93n,  Sept  xop<^c)  of 
prophets  coming  down  from  the  high  place,  with  a  psal- 
tery, a  tabret,  a  pipe,  and  a  harp  before  them  [see  Proph- 
et], and  they  shall  prophesy."    It  is  not  certain  wheth- 
er the  prophets  were  here  distinct  from  the  players  on 
instruments,  but  most  probably  they  were  the  same  in- 
dividuals as  those  of  whom  we  read  elsewhere,  that  they 
**  should  prophesy  with  harps,  with  psalteries,  and  with 
cymbals"  (1  Chron.  xxv,  1) ;  that  they  resembled  "  the 
sons  of  Asaph,  of  Heman,  and  of  Jeduthnn,  who  should 
prophesy  with  a  harp,  according  to  the  order  of  the 
king,  to  give  thanks  and  to  praise  the  Lord"  (see  also 
ver.  6,  7).    In  this  passage  the  performance  of  sacred 
song  and  choral  music  in  the  temple  received  the  exalt- 
ed designation  of  prophecy.    Sacred  munc,  ^  a  joyful 
noise  unto  the  Lord,"  and  **  thanksgiving  to  the  Lord 
upon  an  instrument  of  ten  strings,  and  upon  the  psal- 
tery" (Psa.  Ixvi,  1 ;  Ixxxvii,  7 ;  xcii,  1-8 ;  c,  1) ,  were  char- 
acteristics of  close  communion  with  God.    The  effect 
produced  upon  the  auditors  is  described  (1  Sam.  x,  6)  as 
being  in  that  instance  very  remarkable— -Saul  is  assured 
that  when  he  bears  the  prophetic  minstrelsy,  **  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  will  come  upon  him,  and  he  shall  prophesy 
with  them,  and  be  turned  into  another  man."    Seie  ver. 
11,  and  comp.  1  Sam.  xix,  20-24,  the  account  of  the 
prophets  being  instructed  by  Samuel,  and  the  effect  of 
the  holy  song  under  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  Grod 
upon  Saul's  messengers,  and  afterwards  upon  Saul  him- 
self.   Saul  is  thus  seen  to  be  peculiarly  accessible  to 
the  highest  influences  of  music,  and  hence  the  advice 
tendered  to  him  by  his  servants  (1  Sam.  xvi,  16),  **  Seek 
out  a  man  who  is  a  cunning  player  on  a  harp,  and  it 
shall  come  to  pass  that  when  the  evil  spirit  from  God  is 
upon  thee,  that  he  shall  play  with  his  hand  and  thou 
Shalt  be  welL"    The  participial  form  *;»aQ  (from  "jM,  in 
Piel,  which  is  used  of  striking  the  strings  of  a  musical 
instrument)  is  here  translated  **a  player,"  and  in  2  Kings 
iii,  15,  ^  minstreL"    The  effect  produced  on  Saul  was  re- 
markable.    See  Saul.    The  custom  of  applying  such 
a  remedy  to  mental  disturbance  may  be  traced  in  other 
writings.     Thus  QuintU.  (Instit,  Orai,  lib.  ix,  chap.  4) 
says, "  Pythagoreis  moris  fuit,  cum  somnum  peterent  ad 
lyram  prius  lenire  mentes,  ut  si  quid  fuisset  tnrbidiorum 
cogitationum  componerent"(comp.  Plutarch,  De  Musioa, 
and  Aristotle,  PoL  lib.  viii,  chap.  6 ;  ApoUonius  Dysoolos, 
De  Miri$f  quoted  by  Grotius,  ad  loc,  *larat  r/  KardXav' 
mc  rrjc  iiavoiaq  iKoraauQ,    See  also  Kmg  Lear,  act.  ii, 
sc.  V,  where  music  is  used  to  bring  back  the  wandering 
mmd  of  Lear).    Josephus  {A  fit,  vi,  8, 2),  in  his  account 
of  the  transaction,  associates  the  singing  of  hymns  by 
David  with  the  harp-playing,  and  shows  that  though 
the  tragedy  of  Saul^s  life  was  lightened  for  a  while  by 
the  skilful  minstrelBy  of  David,  the  raving  madness  soon 
triumphed  over  the  tranquillizing  influence  (comp.  I 
Sam.  xviii,  10;  xix,  10).    Weemse  (Christ.  Synagoffue, 
chap,  vi,  §  8,  par.  6,  p.  143)  supposes  that  the  music  ap- 
propriate to  such  occasions  was  **  that  which  the  Greeks 
called  apftoviav,  which  was  the  greatest  and  the  sad- 
dest, and  settled  the  affections." 

In  many  references  of  Holy  Scripture  the  minstrel  and 
the  prophet  appear  to  be  identical,  and  their  functions 
the  same;  but  in  2  ELings  iii,  15  their  respective  func- 
tions are  deariy  distinguished.  The  prophet  Elisha 
needed  the  influence  of  ^  the  mtM^reT  to  soothe  the  irri- 
tation occasioned  by  the  aggravating  alliance  of  Israel 
with  Judah.  Not  until  this  was  effected  would  the  pro- 
phetic influence  guide  him  to  a  sound  vaticination  of 


the  duty  and  destiny  of  the  allied  forces.    The  min- 
strelsy was  produced,  according  to  Prooopius,  by  a  Le- 
vlte,  who  sung  the  Psalms  of  David  in  the  beariog  of 
the  prophet;  if  so,  he  was  thus  the  means  of  prodndng 
that  condition  of  mind  by  which  the  prophet  was  lifted 
above  the  perceptions  of  his  senses,  and  the  circnm- 
stances  which  surrounded  him,  into  a  higher  region  of 
thought,  where  he  might  by  divine  grace  penetrate  the 
secret  purposes  of  God.    Jarchi  says  that  **an  aocoont 
of  anger  the  Shechinah  had  departed  from  him ;"  £ph- 
raem  Syrus,  that  the  object  of  the  mnsic  was  to  at- 
tnct  a  crowd  to  hear  the  prophecy ;  J.  H.  Hichaelis, 
that  the  prophet's  mind,  disturbed  by  the  impiety  of  the 
Israelites,  might  be  soothed  and  prepared  for  divine 
things  by  a  spiritual  song.    According  to  Keil  (Camm. 
on  Kwgtj  i,  859,  Eng.  tr.),  **  Elisha  calls  for  a  minatrel,  in 
order  to  gather  in  his  thoughts  by  the  soft  tones  of  mu- 
sic from  the  impresuon  of  the  outer  world,  and,  by  re- 
pressing the  life  of  self  and  of  the  world,  to  be  transferred 
into  the  state  of  internal  vision,  by  which  his  spirit 
would  be  prepared  to  receive  the  divine  revelation." 
This  in  effect  is  the  view  taken  by  Josephus  {Awi.  ix,S, 
1),  and  the  same  is  expressed  by  Maimonides  in  a  pas- 
sage which  embodies  the  opinion  (^  the  Jews  of  the 
Middle  Ages.    "All  the  prophets  were  not  aUe  to 
prophesy  at  any  time  that  they  wished;  but  they  pre- 
pared their  minds,  and  sat  joyM  and  glad  of  heart,  and 
abstracted;  for  prophecy  dwelleth  not  in  the  midst  of 
melancholy,  nor  in  the  midst  of  apathy,  but  in  the  midst 
of  joy.    Therefore  the  sons  of  the  prophets  had  before 
them  a  psaltery,  and  a  tabret,  and  a  pipe,  and  a  haip, 
and  [thus]  sought  after  prophecy"  (or  prophetic  inspira- 
tion) (  Yad  hachazakah,  vii,  5,  Bernard's  Creed  cmd  Eth- 
ics of  the  Jews,  p.  16 ;  see  also  note  to  p.  114).    Kimchi 
quotes  a  tradition  to  the  effect  that,  alter  the  aaeenson 
of  his  master  Elijah,  the  spirit  of  prophe<7  had  not 
dwelt  upon  Elisha  because  he  was  mourning,  and  the 
spirit  of  holiness  does  not  dwell  but  in  the  midst  of  joy. 
The  references  given  above  to  the  power  and  dignity  of 
song  may  sufficiently  explain  the  occurrence.   The  spir- 
itual ecstasy  was  often  bestowed  without  any  means, 
but  many  instances  are  given  of  subordinate  physical 
agencies  being  instrumental  in  its  production  (Ezdcii, 
2;  iii, 24;  Isa.vi,l;  Actsx,9,10;  Bev.i,9,10). 

The  word  minstrel  is  used  of  the  aiikiirac  whOi,  in 
Matt,  ix,  28,  are  represented  as  mourning  and  making  a 
noise  on  the  death  of  Jairus's  daughter.  The  custom 
of  hiring  mourners  at  the  death  of  friends  is  seai  on 
Etruscan  amphore,  tombs,  and  bass-reliefs  (see  Dennises 
EtruricL,  i,  295 ;  ii,  344, 854,  where  mnsic  was  considered 
appropriate ;  and  Wilkinson,  Ancient  Egyptians,  ii,  366- 
878).  Skill  in  lamentation  (Amos  v,  16 ;  Jer.  ix,  17)  wss 
not  necessarily  skill  in  playing  on  the  pipe  or  flute,  bat 
probably  included  that  accomplishment  (Ecdes.  xii,  5; 
2  Chron.  xxxv,  25).— Kitto ;  Smith.    See  Moubsekg. 

Minstrels*  Oallery,  in  a  chureh,  forma  a  sort  of 
orchestra  for  the  accommodation  of  vocal  and  instn- 
mental  performers.  It  is  quite  common  in  Continental 
churohes,  but  is  very  rarely  met  with  in  England. 
There  is  a  gallery  of  this  sort  over  the  altar^«creen  at 
Chichester  cathedral,  and  another,  much  more  remark- 
able, near  the  middle  of  the  north  side  of  the  choir  of 
Exeter  cathedral.  It  is  supported  upon  thirteen  pil- 
lare,  between  evei>f  two  of  which,  in  a  niched  recess, 
there  is  a  sculptnred  representation  of  an  angel  playing 
upon  a  musical  instrument.  Among  these  we  observe 
the  dttem,  bagpipe,  harp,  violin,  pipe,  tambooiine,  etc 
The  roof  of  Outwell  chureh,  Norfolk,  and  the  minstrds* 
column  at  Beverley,  also  exhibit  a  great  variety  of  mn- 
sical  instruments  ancienUy  used  in  our  chiunches,  in- 
dependent of  the  organ  and  the  regallM,  yrhich  wtf  a 
small  portable  organ,  having  one  row  of  pipes  giving 
the  treble  notes,  the  same  number  of  keys,  and  a  small 
pair  of  bellows  moved  with  the  left  handJ— Staunton's 
Ecdes,  Diet.  s.  v. 

Mint  (t'lcvoofutvy  tweet-^cented)  oocfm  (Matt,  zxzi^ 
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tbe  PluriMei  punctiliously  tiched.  Set  AniaM.;  DiLU 
k  wu  much  eHeemcd  W  a  warming  condiment  by  th« 
■DooiU  (Pliny,  xix,  47;  xx,  63j  xxi,  Id;  DioHcor.  iii, 
41;  l<»tii],x,48,8  aq.;  tbe  Ronui*  calliag  ittaeatka, 
ml  tbe  Gmka  fuv^q)  u  mil  w  tbe  Jewa  (Hisbni, 
Otm.i,i;  O/mLviii,  1;  alKi  the  Tdmudic&l  tncia 
aimni^iMy'niyi;  8Atb.vii,\i  the  nblnu  call  it 
Itri^O :  it  WW  even  itrewed,  for  tbe  mke  or  ila  odar, 
upim  tbe  Soon  oT  hooaea  uid  ayaigugues,  Buxlorf,  Lea. 
Rab.p.  ISStl),  uid  u  it  itill  is  in  Eulcni  countries  (RiT- 
Icou  Dellk,  fhra  Atggpt,  in  the  Dacr.  de  VEggptr, 
ni).  "Some  cotmnentatoTS  bare  suppoaed  that  nich 
betba  u  miat,  anise  <diU),  and  cumin,  were  not  ^tha- 
Ue  by  law,  and  that  the  Pharieeea  soWy  from  an  over- 
Unmed  leal  pud  tithes  for  them ;  but  as  dill  was  sab- 
ject  to  tilbe  {Matterofk,  it,  5),  it  is  moat  probable  that 
ilu  other  heifaa  mentioned  with  it  were  alao  titbed,  and 
ihii  is  (ally  c<HToboraC«d  by  our  Lord's  own  words : 
'Tbae  ou^t  ye  to  have  dtme.'  The  Phariaeea,  there- 
rore,  are  not  ceiHured  for  paying  tithes  of  things  on- 
litbible  by  law,  but  Tor  plying  more  regard  to  a  scm- 
puloDs  euctneas  in  these  minor  dutiea  than  to  impor- 
isnl  moral  oWigations"  (Smith). 

■■It  iadifficnlt  to  determine  the  exact  species  or  va- 
rietyormint  employed  by  the  ancients,  There  are  nn- 
meroin  species  very  neariy  allied  to  one  another.  They 
iHully  grow  in  moist  situationt^  and  are  beibaceous, 
priennlaLof  powerfal  odor,  especially  when  bruised,  and 
have  small  reddish-colored  flowers,  arranged  in  spikes 
or  whorls.  The  taste  of  iheee  plants  la  bitter,  warm, 
Sfld  pungent,  but  leaving  a  ecnsstion  of  coolness  on  the 
longat;  in  their  properties  they  sre  so  similar  to  each 
other,  that,  either  in  medidne  or  aa  a  conijiment,  one 
species  nay  aafdy  be  aubetitnted  for  another.  The  ape- 
ciea  moat  coaimon  in  Syria  is  Hatha  lylveitrU,  found 


»iMa  Syttttrit. 
Iiy  Euasell  at  Aleppo,  and  mentioned  by  him  as  one  of 
[lie  herbs  cuItiTited  in  the  gardens  there.  It  also  oc- 
curs in  Gmeet,  Tautas,  Ciacasus,  tbe  Altai  Bange,  and 
•«  far  as  Cashmere.  Af.  arvemii  is  alao  a  widely-diffosed 
^Kcies,  being  foood  in  Greece,  in  parts  of  Caacssua,  in 
ibe  Altai  Ruge,  and  in  Caahmere''(Kittt>).  (See  Celsii 
Hinvt.  i,  MS  sq.)  I^dj  Calcolt  (^Scripl.  Herb,  p.  380) 
makes  the  follDwiag  ingenious  remark :  "  1  know  not 
whether  mint  were  originally  one  of  the  bitter  herbs 
with  which  the  InaeUtas  eat  the  Pischsl  Ismb,  but  out 
•at  of  it  with  roast  lamb,  particularly  about  Easter  time, 
incline*  me  to  mppoee  it  waa."  The  same  writer  also 
observes  that  the  inodem  Jewa  eat  hotseradish  snd 
cherril  with  lamb.  The  wood-cut  represents  the  horse 
mint  (if.  qi/mfris),  which  is  common  in  Syria,  and,  ac- 
cordiDg  to  Raseell  (A'ol.  Hit.  o/Alrppa,  p.  S9),  found  in 
llie  g"|^^*^«  at  Aleppo ;  M.  tatira  is  generally  aupposed 
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to  be  only  a  variety  of  M.  arceraii,  another  qieciea  of 
mint;  perbips  all  these  were  known  to  the  ancients. 
The  mints  belong  to  ibe  Isrge  natural  order  LaUala. 

Minttfrt,  Peter,  a  Dutch  theologian,  flourished  for 
many  years  at  Heerle,  in  HolUnd,  about  the  banning 
of  the  18lh  century.  He  waa  noted  for  hia  great  learn- 
ing as  (  Kblical  scholar  and  theologian.  His  principal 
work  waa  the  Lexicon  Graeo-Laiiniim  in  fi'ovam  Tei- 
lamentam  Jem  Chritti;  cum  Prafalirmt  J.  O.  Frilii 
(Francof.  1728,  4to).  There  was  no  better  lexicon  than 
this  of  Hintert  previous  to  the  publicstion  of  Schleus- 
ner's  Novum  Leriam,  It  ia  valuable  for  its  numerous 
references  to  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  and  the  Septuagiut  i 
snd  is  helpful  as  a  concordance  as  well  as  a  lexicon  to 
the  Btodent  of  the  N.-T.  Scriptures  in  the  original  ver- 
sion.—Kitto,  Cyclop.  o/BOL  Lit.  s.  v. 

MlntUTii,  RoBEBT  Beiowne,  an  American  philsn- 
thiopist,  who  waa  bom  in  New  York  City  Nov.  16, 1806, 
and  with  a  good  preparatory  education  entered  buai- 
neas  and  became  a  successful  merchant,  deserves  a 
place  here  ss  one  of  the  founders  of  tbe  celebrated  31. 
Luix'i  Hoipilal,  one  of  the  noblest  of  New  York  chari- 
ties.    Minium  also  labored  for  the  poor  and  the  sick  in 

bered  in  Christian  society.  Jle  waa  one  of  tbe  first 
commissioners  of  emigration,  and  an  originator  of  the 
asaudation  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  poor- 
He  died  Jsn.  9, 1866. 

Minaooio  (or  Mlnuool),  a  learned  Roman  Caiho- 
hc  prelate,  was  bom  at  SraiavtUle,  Italy,  in  1&51.  After 
having  been  pievoet  at  OetLiugen,  Genoany,  he  became 
coonselloi  to  the  duke  of  Ravsria.  He  was  next  secre- 
tary successively  to  popes  Innocent  TX  and  Clement 
Mil.  Tbe  latter  appobted  him  in  1596  archbiabop  of 
Zara,  in  Dalmatis.  He  was  appointed  by  the  republic 
of  Venice  to  negotiate  s  peace  with  tbe  Uscoques  (ad- 
ventmett),  fugitives  from  Dslmatia,  who  availed  them- 
selves of  the  difficulties  exiating  between  Austria  and 
Venice  to  rob  and  ransack  the  inhabitants  of  the  borders 
of  both  countries.  Minuccio  died  in  Munich  in  1604. 
He  wrote  in  Italian  the  history  of  these  filibusters  up  to 
160!;  it  waa  published  at  Venice  (1676,  4to)  under  the 
title  ol  Sloriadegli  UkocoIi,  with  a  continuation  as  far 
as  1616  by  Paoli  Sv^L  He  also  wrote  l-ita  *mrf<E  J  h- 
gula  da  Scn-atalit,  in  the  Rollandista  (of  March  27), 
and  in  the  SuppUmenI  de  Suriai. — Ughelli,/fa^  Sacra, 
ToL  T I  Hoefer,  A'oup.  Biog.  GhUrale,  s.  v. 

UlnuolOB  Feux,  Marcub,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated apologiata  of  the  early  Latin  Church,  flourished 
in  the  3d  century.  But  little  is  known  of  his  early  his- 
tory beyond  [he  fact  that  he  was  a  native  of  Africa,  but 
lemoTed  to  Rome,  and  there  euccessfuUy  exerdaed  the 
profession  of  advocate  until  his  conversion  to  Chiistian- 
ity.  I^ctantiua  (/ruf.  Die.  L  i,  c.  q ;  1.  v,  vi)  and  Jerome 
are  loud  in  hia  praise,  and  assure  us  that  Minucius  was 
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defenders  ia  a  work  of  bis  entitled  Oclarius,  which  is  a 
dialc^ue  between  a  Christisn  called  Octavius  and  a  hea- 
tbeu  called  Ocilius,  concerning  the  merits  of  the  two  re- 
hgions  which  were  then  striving  for  supremacy.  In  this 
dialogue,  Octavius  repels  the  absurd  imputations  of  tbe 
heathens  against  the  early  Chiiitiane,  wbum  they  ac- 
cused of  all  sorts  ctf  Irapuritica  and  crimes  in  their  re- 
ligious meetings.  Through  fear  of  perwcution,  these 
meetings  took  place  mostly  at  night  and  in  concealed 
places,  which  circumstances  exposed  them  to  the  oblo- 
quy of  vulgar  ignorance.  At  the  same  time  Octavius 
retorts  upon  his  co-diaputant  by  ex[<neing  the  notorious- 
ly licentious  practices  of  the  heathens.  The  alyle  of 
Ibis  work  ia  argumentative  and  sufficiently  pure;  the 
language  is  animated,  and  the  mode  of  treating  the  sub- 
ject attractive,  being  mixed  up  with  mythological 
learning  and  much  information  concerning  the  cnatoma 
and  opiniona  of  that  interesting  period.  "It  is,"  ssya 
Neander,  "  a  felicitous  and   dramatic   representation 
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seized  from  life,  replete  with  good-eenae,  and  pervaded 
by  a  lively  Christian  feeling/'  As  an  apolog>'  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  work  of  Minucius  Felix  is  a  companion  to 
those  of  Clemens  Alexandrinos,  Athenagoras,  Theophi- 
los  of  Autioch,  Justin,  Tertullian,  and  other  early  ad- 
vocates of  the  Christian  faith  in  its  times  of  trial  and 
depression,  and  forms  a  link  between  them  and  those  of 
Araobins,  Lactantins,  Eusebius,  Ambrose,  and  the  other 
fathers  of  the  4th  century.  Octaviu*  was  at  one  time 
attributed  to  Amobius,  and  was  inserted  as  the  eighth 
book  of  his  disputations  Advenus  Gentes;  but  Balduin 
published  a  Dissertation  on  Minucius  (Kiel,  1685),  which 
unquestionably  places  the  aathorship  where  it  belongs 
— ^with  Minucius.  Oetavius  is  now  extant  only  in  one 
MS.  copy,  which  had  remained  unnoticed  in  the  Vatican 
library  until  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X,  who  gave  it  to 
Francis  I  of  France.  It  has  gone  through  many  edi- 
tions, among  which  those  by  James  Gionevius  (Leyden, 
1709),  by  Davis  (Cambridge,  1712),  and  by  OrelU  (turic. 
1886),  deserve  notice.  The  latter  is  accompanied  by 
numerous  notes  by  Dr.  Davis  and  others,  and  a  disserta- 
tion, or  commentaiy,  by  Baldwin.  It  has  been  trans- 
lated into  French  by  the  abb^  De  Goorcy,  into  German 
by  Kusswurm  (Turic  1836)  and  Lubkert  (Leips.  1886), 
and  into  English,  also,  in  Reeve's  Apologies  o/  JuHin 
Martyr,  etc.,  vol.  iu  The  latest  and  best  edition  of  the 
original  is  by  Carl  Halm  (Vienna,  1867). 

Another  work,  entitled  Dt  Fato,  against  astrologers, 
is  mentioned  by  Jerome  as  being  ascribed  to  Minucius, 
although  Jerome  expresses  doubts  concerning  its  author^ 
ship.  This  work  is  not  known  to  be  extant  now.  See 
Scbaff,  CK  Hist.  voL  1;  Hagenbacb,  Hist,  of  Dodrines, 
r,  63  sq.*,  Dn  Pin,  Biblioth,  des  aiU.  Ecdes.  i,  117  sq.; 
2Jchr5ckh,  Kirehengesch,  iii,  420  sq.;  Jakrb,  deutsch, 
TheoL  1867,  Oct;  Meier,  De  Minudo  FeUce  (Zurich, 
1824, 8vo).     (J.H.W.) 

Minntlon  is  a  term  applied  by  monastics  of  the 
Middle  Ages  to  phlebotomy,  which  was  much  in  fashion 
in  those  times.  In  some  abbeys  a  bleeding-house,  called 
FUhotomaria,  was  sustained.  For  details  on  the  prac- 
tices of  the  monastics  in  minution,  see  Fosbrooke,  British 
Monachism  (Lond.  1817, 4to),  p.  321. 

Minsocchi,  Fra:«cesco^  a  renowned  painter  of  the 
Bolognese  school,  sometimes  called  //  vecchio  di  San 
Bemardoj  was  bom  in  Florence  in  1518.  In  his  youth 
he  studied  the  works  of  Palmigiani  in  his  native  city, 
and  from  him  he  acquired  a  weak  style,  as  evinced  in 
his  picture  of  the  Cnunfixion  at  the  Padri  Osservanti. 
Afterwards  he  changed  his  mannei^  assuming  a  more 
correct  and  beautiful  style ;  and  his  subsequent  produc- 
tions are  marked  by  a  beauty  and  grace  rivalling  nature 
herself.  Among  his  most  careful  woi^  may  be  men- 
tioned two  lateral  pictures  at  the  cathedral  of  Loretto,  in 
a  chapel  of  S.  Francisco  dl  Paola.  They  represent  the 
Sacrifice  ofMdckizedek  and  the  Mirade  of  the  Manna, 
in  which  the  prophets  and  principal  characters  are  given 
with  great  dignity  and  nobleness.  Scanneli  extols  a 
specimen  of  his  works  in  fresco  on  the  ceiUng  of  & 
Maria  della  Grata  in  Forli,  representing  the  DeOy  sur- 
rounded by  a  number  of  angels :  figures  full  of  spirit, 
majestic,  varied,  and  painted  with  a  power  and  skill  in 
foreshortening  which  entitles  him  to  greater  celebrity 
than  he  enjoys.  He  left,  also,  a  number  of  productions 
in  the  cathedral  at  S.  Domenico.  He  was  so  much  ad- 
mired that  upon  the  demolition  of  the  chapels  his  least 
celebrated  frescos  were  carefull}'  cut  out  and  preserved. 
He  died  in  1574.  See  Lanzl's  History  of  Painting,  trans, 
by  Roscoe  (London,  1847, 8  vols.  8vo),  Ui,  56.    (R,  M.  F.) 

Miph^'kad  (Heb.  Miphkad',  ^j^B^,  review  or  cen- 
sus of  the  pe«ple^  as  in  2  Sam.  xxiv,  9, etc;  or  mandate, 
as  in  2  Chrom  xxxi,  18;  SepL  Ma^(Ka^,Vu]g.jt«l»c»a. 
Us),  the  name  of  a  gate  of  Jerusalem,  situated  opposite 
the  residence  of  the  Nethinim  and  the  bazaars,  between 
the  Horse-gate  and  the  angle  of  the  old  wall  near  the 
Sheep-gate  (Neh.  iii,  81) ;  probably  identical  with  the 
Prison-gate  (Neh.  xii,  89),  under  the  middle  of  the 


bridge  spanning  the  Tyropcaon  (see  Straig'a  Harm,  ami 
Expos,  of  the  Gotp,  Append,  ii,  p.  15).  Baiday  ((% 
of  the  Great  King,  p.  166)  identifies  it  with  the  High- 
gate  of  fienjamin  (Jer.  xx,  2),  and  locates  it  at  the  west 
end  of  the  bridge;  but  that  gate  was  probaUy  situated 
elsewhere.  ''The  name  mav  refer  to  tome  memorable 
censos  of  the  people,  as,  for  instance,  tbat  of  David  (2 
Sam.  xxiv,  9,  and  1  Chron,  xxi,  5,  in  each  of  which  the 
word  used  for  'number'  is  mi^Moad),  or  to  the  sapcrin- 
tendents  of  some  portion  of  the  worship  (Pekidimf  see  2 
Chron.  xxxi,  18)'*  (Smith).    See  Jebdbaleii. 

Mirabaud,  Jean  Baptistb,  a  French  philoeopher 
of  some  celebrity,  was  bom  in  Paris  in  1675,  and  died  in 
1760.  He  was  at  home  in  the  literature  of  Italy  and  of 
Spain,  and  made  many  valuable  txanslationa ;  among 
others,  he  rendered  Tasso's  Jerusalem  Delicered  and  the 
Orlando  Furioso,  He  also  wrote  several  pbiloeophicsl 
treatises,  which  in  1726  secured  him  admisaioa  to  the 
French  Academy.  His  most  important  works  are,  Le 
Monde,  son  originef  son  anHquiUf  and  Sentimem  des 
Phihsopkes  sur  la  ntiturede  Vdme,  Mirabaud  was  for 
a  long  time  regarded  as  the  author  of  the  Spstsme  de 
la  Nature,  now  known  to  have  been  written  by  baron 
D'Holbach.  See  D'Alembert,  Histoire  des  Membres  de 
VAeadenm  Fran/gaise;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Ginercde, 
s.  V. ;  Ueberweg,i7ifl.  of  Philosophy,  voL  it 

Miracle  Flaya.    See  Mtstbries. 

Miracles.  In  every  age  there  are  certain  great 
movements  of  human  thought,  which  more  or  less  in- 
fluence the  convictions  of  men  in  the  mass,  and  cany 
them  on  to  conclusions  which,  but  a  few  yean  belbre, 
would  have  seemed  altogether  improbable.  Sometimes 
it  is  very  difficult  to  account  for  these  movements 
There  has  often  been  no  master-nund  leading  the  way : 
whatever  works  have  been  written  have  rather  been 
the  result  of  the  wave  of  thought  passing  over  that 
small  portion  of  the  world  which  thinks  than  the  cause 
of  the  wave.  As  far  as  cause  can  be  tiaced,  the  new 
movement  is  a  reaction,  a  recoil  of  the  mind,  from  that 
which  has  gone  before,  whether  in  the  way  of  dissatis- 
faction at  the  sloth  and  inactivity  of  the  previous  age, 
and  at  its  being  ignobly  content  to  have  no  high  as- 
piration, no  high  sense  of  the  nobleness  of  man's  mis- 
sion, or  a  rebound  from  overstrained  doginatiam  and 
principles  urged  on  to  an  extent  which  made  them  prac- 
tically a  burden  and  wearisomeness  too  great  for  men 
to  endure. 

The  latter  is  perhaps  the  more  common  origin  of  new 
developments  of  thought,  and  ia  a  power  larger  and 
more  constantly  at  work  than  men  are  apt  to  imagine. 
But  the  explanation  of  the  movements  of  the  mind  in 
«ur  own  time  is  rather  to  be  sought  in  the  meanness 
of  the  last  century.  Upon  the  whole,  it  was  not  a  time 
•of  high  purposes,  though  the  War  of  Independence  on 
the  one  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  resistance  to  the 
despotism  of  Napoleon  on  the  other,  show  that  it  was 
not  wanting  in  great  practical  results.  But  as  the  pres- 
ent century  advanced,  the  old  lethargy  which  had  en- 
wrapped the  minds  of  the  English-speaking  race  gave 
way.  Some  men  became  intensely  active  in  workiog 
for  practical  reforms;  others  set  new  modes  of  thought 
in  motion,  and  everywhere  there  waa  an  eager  desire 
for  thoroughness,  and  for  probing  the  principles  of 
things  to  the  very  bottom.  The  old  argument  dT  **  con- 
tinuance"— that  a  thing  should  still  exist  because  it  had 
existed— gave  way  to  an  intense  realism,  which  wooki 
let  nothing  exist  unless  it  could  prove  ita  right  to  ex- 
istence. Utilitariamsm  became  the  order  of  the  day, 
and  that  poetry  which  often  gilds  a  ale^y  age,  and 
makes  it  dwell  at  peace  in  a  dreamland  of  repose,  van- 
ished before  the  energy  of  men  keenly  alive  to  the  ne- 
cessities and  imperfections  of  the  present. 

It  is  this  intense  realism  that  has  made  men  restless 
and  ill  at  ease  at  having  to  believe  in  mirades.  A  mirade 
stands  on  entirely'  different  grounds  from  the  whole  pfo- 
ent  order  of  things,  and  is  out  of  harmony  with  the  oiaiB 
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cnrrent  of  oar  thoughts.  There  have  been  ages  when 
men  lived  for  the  fature,  when  the  present  was  neglected, 
sod  things  unseen  were  the  realities  which  engrossed 
their  thoughts.  When  we  read  the  accounts  of  the 
trials  for  witchcraft  in  New  England  a  centuiy  or  two 
sgo^  we  find  not  the  accuseis  only,  but  the  accused  full 
of  ideas  of  the  pretematuraL  W  hat  thev  saw  had  but 
alight  influence  upon  them;  what  they  imagined  had 
slone  power  over  their  minds.  We,  on  the  contrary, 
live  in  the  piesent.  The  turn  of  our  minds  is  to  verify 
everything.  We  call  for  proof,  and  whatever  cannot  be 
proved  we  reject  It  is  not  merely  miracles  which  we 
treat  thus,  but  most  of  what  the  last  century  regarded 
as  historical  realities.  The  intense  historical  activity 
of  the  present  day,  which  has  rewritten  for  us  the  an- 
nals of  Greece  and  Bome,  of  the  Church  and  of  Eng- 
land,  of  the  great  aeras  of  Spain  and  the  Netherlands, 
besides  special  studies  of  great  value,  has  its  origin  in 
that  same  spirit  for  searching  and  proving  which  leads 
•0  many  to  reject  miracles. 

It  is  altogether  unfair  to  lay  the  rejection  of  miracles 
to  the  chaige  of  physical  science.  The  leaders  of  sci- 
ence are  as  thoroughly  realistic  as  our  historians  and 
men  of  letters,  but  not  more  sOb  They  are  themselves 
phenomena  of  an  age  which  perpetually  asks  What  is? 
They  inquire  into  the  conformation  of  the  earth  and  its 
constituents;  into  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
and  the  laws  which  govern  thcjtao,  with  the  same  eager- 
ness to  find  out  present  fiacts,  and  the  explanation  of 
them,  as  animates  the  historian  and  the  practical  re- 
former. Old  beliefs  in  our  day  can  no  more  stand  their 
ground  than  old  laws  and  old  customs,  unless  they  can 
prove  their  right  to  stand  by  an  appeal  to  present  use- 
fulness. It  is  of  no  use  to  appeal  to  anything  else.  In 
the  present  state  of  men^s  minds,  if  a  thing  does  not  fit 
in  to  the  presentjit  seems  to  have  no  right  to  exist  at  alL 

But  if  the  progress  of  phywcal  science  has  little  to  do 
with  the  dislike  to  miracles  and  the  supematursl,  the 
rapid  increase  of  material  wealth,  and  the  advance  made 
in  eveiything  which  tends  to  present  comfort  and  en- 
joyment, have  much  to  do  with  it.  We  are  living  in 
an  age  when  the  present  is  full  of  enjoyment  By  our 
large  aaoendency  over  the  powers  of  nature,  the  earth 
vields  us  itr>  treasures  with  a  bountifulness  never  known 
before.  Our  homes  are  replete  with  comforts  and  lux- 
uries tittle  dreamed  of  by  those  who  went  before;  and 
the  secret  forces  of  nature  are  pressed  into  our  service, 
and  do  our  bidding.  Side  by  side  with  this  subjection 
of  nature  there  has  grown  up  a  greatness  of  material 
enterprise  unknown  before.  Vast  projects  are  under- 
laiken  and  persevered  in,  before  which  the  greatest  mer- 
chant princes  of  antiqui^  would  have  quailed.  There 
is  a  grandeur  of  conception,  a  nobleness  of  purpose,  an 
unflinching  courage  in  many  of  the  commercial  under- 
taidogs  of  the  present  day,  which,  though  gain  may  be 
their  final  object,  yet  give  them  a  dignity  and  a  poetry 
that  make  them  for  the  time  enough  to  conceal  the 
deep  davings  which  are  man's  peculiar  endowment,  and 
which  mark  him  out  as  a  being  destined  for  no  common 


Yet  this  present  greatness  of  material  things  dwarfs 
many  of  man*s  higher  gifts.  Its  influence  begins  eariy. 
Even  in  education  it  makes  men  aim  chiefly  at  utilita- 
rian otgects,  and  at  too  early  results.  Parents  do  not 
care  Ibr  anything  which  does  not  lead  directly  and  at 
once  to  profit  and  pay.  Whatever  develops  man's 
thinking  powers,  and  aims  simply  at  making  him  bet^ 
ter  amd  nobler  in  himself,  is  thrust  aside.  It  would  take 
too  mnch  time;  defer  too  long  the  quick  harvest  of 
gains;  might  make  men  even  indifferent  to  worldly 
proapeiity,  and  unwilling  to  sacrifice  everything  to  ma- 
terial wealth.  Or,  at  all  events,  it  lies  out  of  the  circle 
of  men's  every-day  thoughts.  life  is  an  eager  race, 
with  boundless  prizes  fcft  all  who  press  onwards  and 
npwavdSi  In  so  active  a  contest,  with  every  energy 
on  the  stretch,  and  every  exertion  richly  rewarded,  il  is 
no  wonder  if  the  present  is  enough ;  and  in  its  enjoy- 


ment men  thrust  from  them  indignantly  everything 
that  would  interfere  with  and  render  them  less  fit  fur 
the  keen  struggle  after  earthly  success. 

It  is  this  spirit  which  makes  it  so  difficult  for  men  to 
believe  in  miracles.  The  purpose  of  mirsdes,  and  their 
whole  use  and  intention  hold  so  entirely  distinct  a  place 
from  that  which  is  now  the  main  purpose  of  the  mass 
of  men,  that  they  will  hear  no  evidence  for  them,  nor 
stop  calmly  to  consider  whether  they  may  not  after  all 
hold  a  necessary  place  in  the  order  of  things,  and  be  as 
indispensable  for  man's  perfectness  as  is  this  present  ac- 
tivity. What  too  many  do  is  to  put  aside  the  consid- 
eration of  them  entirely.  They  have  a  sort  of  notion 
that  miracles  contradict  the  laws  of  nature,  and  are 
therefore  impossible.  Without  perhaps  denying  the 
historical  accuracy  of  the  Goqpels  in  the  main,  they  yet 
suppose  that  they  were  written  by  credulous  men  in  a 
credulous  age,  and  that  if  cool  observers  had  been  pres- 
ent, they  could  have  explained  on  natural  grounda  all 
that  took  plaoe.  Probably  they  do  not  think  much 
about  the  supernatural  at  alL  They  have  plenty  to  oc- 
cupy them ;  hav^  no  spare  time ;  find  their  lives  full  of 
interest;  they  rise  early  to  their  labor  and  late  take 
rest;  and  so  are  content  with  a  general  feeUng  that, 
whatever  may  be  the  explanation  of  man  being  what 
he  is,  and  of  the  world  being  what  it  is,  time  will  reveal 
it,  and  that  no  obligation  lies  upon  a  busy  man  to  in- 
quire into  abstruse  questions,  with  no  present  profit.. 
When  business  is  over  and  old  age  has  come,  then  it 
will  be  hia  duty  to  make  his  peace  with  God.  And  he 
will  do  so  in  the  ordinary  way,  as  other  men  da  Re- 
ligion is  a  thing  relegated  to  the  background  for  the 
present;  in  due  time  he  will  attend  to  it  as  a  practical 
matter,  in  the  same  way  in  which  he  will  attend  to  the 
making  of  his  wilL 

This  thorough  realism  of  the  19th  centuiy,  intensified 
by  the  vast  facilities  of  combined  action  and  mutual  in- 
tercourse, which  make  us  live  constantly  in  one  an- 
other's company,  would  banish  all  care  and  thought  of 
the  future  from  our  minds,  if  it  were  not  that  the  belief 
in  the  existence  of  a  God  and  of  a  future  life  is  an  un- 
dying conviction  of  our  nature.  It  is  a  necessary  part 
of  ourselves  to  look  forward.  No  present  gains  or  suc- 
cesses can  content  us.  We  turn  always  to  the  future, 
and  that  with  an  eagerness  which  would  make  life  un- 
endurable if  we  were  forced  to  believe  that  life  were  all. 
The  doctrine  of  annihilation  may  be  professed,  but  can 
never  really  be  beUeved ;  for  it  violates  the  deepest  in- 
stincts of  our  hearts.  And  thus  compelled  by  the  very 
constitution  of  our  natures  to  believe  that  there  is  a 
God,  and  that  we  exist  after  death,  religion  itself  be- 
comes a  very  real  thing,  and  supplies  a  rud  need.  The 
existence  of  a  God  and  the  immortality  of  man  are  not 
doctrines  which  need  proving.  They  are  intuitions, 
innate  ideas,  which  may  and  do  gain  form  and  shapo 
from  advancing  knowledge,  but  which  grew  out  of  tbo 
soul  itselC  Over  the  savage  they  have  little  influence, 
but  civilized  and  thinking  man  can  never  be  complete 
and  entire  unless  these  deep  instincts  of  his  inner  being 
have  their  needs  fully  met  and  satisfied.  In  a  man 
who  stands  perfect  and  complete,  the  necessities  of  the 
future  must  be  as  fully  and  entirely  recognised  and  sup- 
plied as  the  requirements  of  the  present.  He  mwt 
have  a  religion. 

Now  religion  is  either  natural  or  revealed.  Not  that 
these  two  are  opposed.  The  revealed  religion  which 
we  Christians  profess  contains  and  gives  new  authority 
to  all  the  truths  of  natural  religion,  while  extending  it- 
self far  beyond  them.  Natural  religion  ia  a  dim  feeling 
and  groping  after  God  as  nuuiifested  in  his  works,  and 
a  distinguishing  of  right  from  wrong,  as  far  as  the  indi- 
cations of  a  righteous  government  existing  now,  and  the 
laws  of  our  own  nature,  and  the  marvellous  gift  of  con- 
science, enable  us  to  do  so.  In  revealed  religion  we  have 
fuller  knowledge :  knowledge  of  God's  attributes,  not 
merely  as  far  as  we  can  trace  them  in  hia  works,  but  still 
more  as  they  are  manifested  in  his  deslings  with  niaii,  am 
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made  known  to  us  in  revelation  itself;  knowledge  of  num, 
l)oth  as  regards  his  present  state  and  bis  future  hopes; 
more  exact  knowledge,  too,  of  right  and  wrong,  the  ap- 
peal now  lying  not  to  the  vaiying  codes  of  human  mo- 
lalitj,  nor  even  to  the  inner  conscience,  which,  as  a  fac- 
ulty capable  of  education  and  development,  is  no  rigid 
rule,  but  one  which  bends  to  every  state  of  things,  and 
adapts  itself  to  every  stage  and  degree  of  human  prog- 
ress and  decay.  Under  a  revealed  religion  the  appral 
U  to  an  unchanging  law  of  Grod.  Morality  has  at  last  a 
settled  basis,  and  man  a  fixed  standard  by  which  to 
judge  his  actions. 

Now  it  seems  almost  supererogatory  to  show  that 
natural  religion  does  not  suffice  for  man's  wants.  We 
know  of  no  one  who  has  definitely  asserted  that  it  does. 
Even  Kant,  though  be  appears  to  think  that  Christian- 
ity might  now  be  dispensed  with,  yet  distinctly  holds 
that  natural  religion,  without  the  teaching  of  Christian- 
ity, would  not  even  now  have  been  enlightened  enough, 
or  pure  enough,  or  certain  enough,  to  guide  man's  life.* 
But  the  whole  state  of  the  heathen  world  before  Christ 
came,  and  now  wherever  Christaanitf  is  unknown,  is 
proof  sufficient  of  the  utter  powerleesness  of  natural  re- 
ligion. The  Greek  world,  with  its  marvellous  taste  in 
art  and  appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  was  yet  intensely 
wicked.  The  state  of  things  at  Rome  under  the  empire 
was  so  foul  that  modem  pens  would  blush  to  describe  it. 
What  natural  religion  is  where  civilization  does  not  ex- 
ist, the  condition  now  of  savage  tribes  proves  clearly 
enough.  We  will  touch  therefore  only  upon  one  point, 
that  of  progress.  Apart  from  Christianity,  there  are 
at  moat  in  the  world  the  very  faintest  indications  of 
progress;  usually  none  at  all.  In  no  form  of  natural 
religion,  in  no  heathen  religion,  was  there  anything  to 
lead  man  onward,  or  to  make  him  better.  At  best,  as 
under  Mohammedanism,  or  the  religion  of  Confucius, 
there  was  stagnation.  And  when,  as  in  the  case  of  so 
many  of  the  older  civilizations  of  the  worid,  decay  set 
io,  there  was  no  recuperative  force.  Man  sank  steadily 
and  hopelessly.  In  the  Old  Testament  alone  do  we  find 
the  thought  of  pngteas,  A  nation  is  there  formed  for 
a  high  and  unique  purpose;  and  to  shape  it  for  its  end 
it  is  placed  in  a  special  and  immediate  relation  to  God, 
and  is  taught  by  messengers  sent  directly  by  him.  Un- 
der this  special  dispensation,  its  one  business  was  to 
grow  fit  for  the  work  prepared  for  it;  its  one  motto, 
progress.  In  the  New  Testament,  progress  is  the  cen- 
tral thought  everjrwhere  present;  but  no  longer  now  for 
one  nation— it  is  progress  for  all  mankind.  It  is  a  new 
kingdom  that  is  proclaimed,  and  all'  who  enter  it  are 
required  to  put  away  old  things,  and  become  new.  It 
belongs  to  men  who  have  left  their  previous  condition 
far  behind,  and  who,  foigetting  what  is  past,  ^  reach 
forth  unto  those  things  which  are  before."  And  special 
stress  is  laid  everywhere  upon  the  duty  of  bringing  all 
men  into  this  new  kingdom,  and  of  Christians  being 
the  purifying  salt  which  is  to  preserve  the  whole  world. 

The  means  by  which  Christianity  thus  renovates 
mankind,  and  becomes  the  moving  force  of  all  modem 
and  real  progress,  is  partly  that  it  alone  proposes  to  us 
principles  so  perfect  that  at  the  utmost  our  approach  to 
their  realization  is  a  very  distant  one.  The  complete 
abnegation  of  self,  the  treatment  of  others  with  that 
justice,  liberality,  and  love  with  which  we  would  wish 
ourselves  to  be  treated,  and  a  holiness  as  absolute  and 
entire  as  that  of  God  himself— such  principles,  while 
practicaUy  aiding  us  in  our  upward  course,  yet  set  us  a 
standard  which,  as  a  matter  of  £tct,  is  nnatteinable. 
How  often  this  is  misunderstood!  Men  contrast  our 
Christianity  with  what  is  set  before  us  in  the  Gospels, 
and,  either  in  mockery  or  in  grief  at  the  disparity,  assert 
that  our  state  is  practically  a  mere  heathenism.  But 
while  there  is  ample  room  for  lamentation  that  we 


•  "We  may  well  concede  that  if  the  Gospel  had  not  pre- 
viously taught  the  universal  moral  laws,  reason  would 
ii.)t  yet  have  attained  so  perfect  an  hif  Ight  into  them."— 
Letter  of  Kant  to  JacobI,  In  Jacobi's  Werhe,  iii,  828. 


Christians  are  content  to  remain  so  very  much  bekw 
the  standard  set  us,  yet,  so  fiv  as  there  is  progress  to- 
wards it— so  far  as  it  can  be  truly  said  that  this  genen- 
tion  is  in  a  higher  stage  than  the  last  was,  and  is  tndn- 
ing  the  youth  to  attain  in  the  next  to  a  still  nearer  ap- 
proximation to  Christian  perfectoess,  so  far  Christisnity 
is  doing  its  work ;  not  mcsely  its  woik  on  individnsls— 
these  constantly,  even  where  the  general  state  of  things 
is  bad  and  low,  it  raises  to  a  high  d^ree  of  virtoe  and 
holiness— but  ite  work  on  the  masa.  If  nationally  we 
are  making  no  progress,  then  our  Christiamty  is  not 
having  its  proper  work,  and,  in  an  age  which  judges  by 
results,  is  not  proving  ite  right  stall  to  exist.  But  even 
at  the  worst  no  Christian  nation  is  hopelesa:  heathen 
nations  sank  without  hope.  Christian  nations  have 
again  and  again  risen  from  the  lowest  degradation. 

But  Christianity  tends  to  progress  not  merely  by  the 
high  ideal  it  sete  before  us^  but  by  its  power  over  men'^ 
Bjrmpathies.  This  power  resides  mainly  in  the  human 
nature  of  Christ,  but  only  when  viewed  in  its  relation 
to  his  Godhead.  As  the  great  proof  of  the  Fathec's 
love  to  man,  it  does  arrest  our  fedings,  dwell  upon 
our  imagination,  and  inspire  our  conduct  with  motives 
such  as  no  other  supposed  manifestation  of  the  Deity  to 
man  has  ever  produced.  Christ  incarnate  in  the  fiesh 
is  not  merely  the  realization  of  the  high  standard  of 
Christianity,  and  the  model  for  our  imitation,  hot  acts 
also  as  a  motive  power,  by  which  men  are  arooaed  and 
encouraged  to  the  attempt  to  put  into  practice  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  religion  which  Christ  taught. 

If  there  be  a  God — and  the  man  who  denies  it  con- 
tradicts the  intuitions  of  his  own  nature — ^it  is  reHgion, 
and  revealed  religion  only,  that  gives  us  adequate 
knowledge  of  his  nature  and  attributes.  If  there  be  a 
future— and  the  very  instincte  of  our  nature  testify  that 
there  is — again  it  is  revealed  reUgion  only  thst  teUs  us 
what  the  future  life  is,  and  how  we  may  attain  to  it 
Yet  necessary  parts  as  both  these  beliefs  are  of  oar  nat- 
ure, men  may  bring  themselves  to  deny  them.  For  a 
time  they  can  put  away  from  them  both  the  fotore  and 
a  God.  But  if  there  be  a  present— and  this  is  joat  the 
one  thing  in  which  the  19th  centary  does  thoroughly 
believe — even  then,  granting  only  this,  if  this  present  is 
to  have  any  progress,  and  is  to  move  onwards  to  any- 
thing better;  if  there  is  to  be  in  it  an3rthing  of  health- 
ful and  vigorous  life,  this,  too,  is  bound  up  with  the 
one  religion,  which  has  satis&ctory  proof  to  give  that 
it  is  revealed;  proof  that  it  did  come  really  from  God; 
and  proof  that  it  is  the  one  motive  power  of  human 
progress.  If  the  light  of  nature  hitherto  has  been  in- 
sufficient to  secure  virtue  or  raise  men  towards  it,  that 
light  will  not  suffice  now,  even  though  it  has  beoi  fed 
and  strengthened  by  centuries  of  Christian  teaching. 
In  asserting  this,  Kant  asserted  too  much.  Neither 
Christians  nor  Christian  communities  have  as  yet  risen 
to  an3rthing  like  a  high  general  standard  of  morality,  to 
say  nothing  about  holiness ;  remove  the  high  Ideal  and 
the  strong  motives  supplied  by  the  religion  of  Christ, 
and  there  would  result,  first  stagnation,  and  then  decay. 
An  ^  enlightened  self-love"  never  yet  successfully  resist- 
ed any  carnal  or  earthly  passion.  Christianity  has  ef- 
fected much ;  the  contrast  between  heathen  and  Chris- 
tian communities  is  immense:  but  it  has  not  raised  men 
yet  to  ite  own  standard,  nor  even  to  a  reasonably  fidr 
standard  of  moral  excellence. 

Now,  grant  but  the  possibility  of  there  being  a  God: 
grant  but  the  poesibiUty  of  there  being  a  future,  w^ 
there  must  necessarily  be  a  connection  between  man*s 
future  and  his  present,  and  as  our  idea  of  Grod  Ibrtuds 
our  exduding  any  existent  thing  from  oonnectioa  with 
him,  then  at  least  a  reveUtion  would  be  useful,  and  mb 
God  must  be  good,  there  is  no  antecedent  improbabUitT 
in  his  bestowing  upon  man  what  would  be  of  use  and 
benefit  to  him.  Tou  must  get  rid  of  God— must  resolve 
him  into  a  sort  of  nebulous  all-pervading  ether,  with  no 
attributes  or  personal  force  or  knowledge  (the  Flsntlie- 
ists  do  this  beautifully,  and  call  God  OMaticybroe)— -3 
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most  get  rid  of  a  future  life,  and  aooount  younelves 
aimpk  phenoment,  like  the  monkey,  and  aecidian  Jelly- 
bags,  from  which  yon  are  supposed  to  be  descended, 
with  no  connection  with  the  past,  no  reason  for  you 
present  eTfis^ce,  mere  shooting-stan  in  the  realms  of 
space,  coming  from  nowhere,  and  going  nowhlther,  and 
so  only,  by  the  extirpation  of  these  two  ideas  firom  your 
nature,  can  you  make  a  revelation  improbable.  Even 
then  your  position  is  open  to  grave  doubt  We  can  under- 
stand the  law  of  evolution ;  and  if  the  law  be  proved, 
though  as  yet  it  is  unproved,  it  would  involve  me  in 
no  religious  difficulties,  provided  that  evolution  leaUy 
worked  towards  a  solid  end.  Accustomed  everywhere 
else  in  nature  to  see  things  fitted  to  their  place,  and  all 
things  so  ordered  that  there  is  a  use  for  everything,  I 
could  nndentand  the  meanest  thing  in  creation  rising 
upwards  in  the  scale  through  multitudinous  forms  and 
infinite  periods  of  time,  if  finally  there  were  some  pur- 
pose for  an  this  rismg.  The  jp^  is  vast  and  nlarvel- 
kma.  It  can  be  Justified  only  by  some  useful  end.  And 
such  an  end  there  would  be  if,  aiter  vast  ages  of  devel- 
opment, the  tiny  atom  ended  in  becoming  a  reasonable 
aid  responsible  creature,  with  some  purpose  for  all  this 
vast  preparation,  because  capable  of  still  rising  upwards, 
and  of  **  becoming  partaker  of  the  divine  nature."  But  if 
the  law  of  evolution  stops  at  msn  without  a  future,  then 
its  product  is  not  worthy  of  it,  and  so  purposeless  a  law, 
ending  in  so  mean  a  result— for  what  is  there  meaner 
than  man  without  Christ? — falls  to  the  ground  as  too 
grand  in  its  design  for  so  bare  and  worthless  a  result. 

Yet  even  this  is  but  part  of  the  argtunent;  the  evi- 
dences in  favor  of  Christianity  have  a  collective  force, 
and  it  is  upon  them  as  a  whole  that  one  fain  rests  se- 
cnie.  Bat  we  may  well  contend  that  if  Christianity  is 
necessary  for  our  present  well-being;  if  the  advance  of 
society ;  if  the  removal  of  the  bad,  the  vile,  and  the  sor- 
rowful in  our  exusting  arrangements;  if  the  mainte- 
nance and  strengthening  of  the  noble,  the  earnest,  the 
generous,  and  the  pure,  is  bound  up  with  Christianity, 
aa  being  the  only  sure  basis  and  motive  towards  pr<^- 
resS)  then,  at  all  events,  religion  can  show  cause  enough 
for  existence  to  make  it  the  duty  of  men  to  examine 
the  evidence  which  it  offers  in  its  proof.  Nineteenth- 
century  men  may  decline  to  listen  to  arguments  which 
concern  only  things  so  remote  as  God  and  the  future. 
Have  they  not  buUt  railways,  laid  the  Atlantic  tele- 
graph, found  out  the  constituent  elements  of  the  sun 
through  the  spectrum,  and  gained  fortunes  by  gambling 
on  the  stock  exchange?  What  can  men  want  more? 
Well,  they  want  something  to  bind  society  together: 
even  the  worst  want  something  to  control  in  others 
thoee  passions  to  which  they  give  ftee  play  in  them- 
selvea.  No  man  wants  society  to  grow  worse,  however 
much  he  may  do  himself  to  corrupt  it.  But  the  one 
salt  of  society,  the  one  thing  that  does  purify  and  hold 
it  together,  is  religion. 

Now  antecedently  there  is  no  reason  why  God  might 
not  have  made  natnral  religion  much  more  mighty  and 
availing.  As  it  is,  nothing  is  more  powerl^  in  itself, 
though  useful  as  an  ally  to  revelation.  Religion  or  no 
religion  means  revelation  or  no  revelation.  Keject  rev- 
elation, and  the  only  reason  for  not  rejecting  natural  re- 
ligion is  that  it  is  not  worth  the  trouble.  If  religion, 
then,  is  a  necearity  of  our  present  state,  this  means  that 
revelation  is  a  necessity.  We  are  quite  aware  that  even 
revealed  religion  does  not  explain  all  the  difficulties  of 
our  present  state.  There  is  very  much  of  doubt  sug- 
gested by  our  philosophy  to  which  Christianity  gives 
only  this  answer,  Believe  and  wait.  It  is,  in  fact,  rig- 
idly careful  in  refusing  to  give  any  and  every  explana- 
tion of  things  present  except  a  practical  one:  in  the 
most  marked  way  it  is  silent  as  to  the  cause  of  our  be- 
ing what  we  are,  and  as  to  the  nature  of  the  world  to 
cooie.  It  tells  us  that  we  do  not  now  see  the  realities 
themselves,  but  only  reflections  of  them  in  a  mirror,  and 
even  that  only  in  a  riddling  way  (1  Cor.  xiii,  12).  Here- 
after it  promises  that  we  shaU  see  the  things  themselves, 


and  understand  the  true  nature  and  exposition  of  the 
enigmas  of  life.  Meanwhile  it  gives  us  every  practical 
help  and  necessary  guidance  for  the  present.  Judged 
thus  by  practical  results  and  by  its  working  powers,  it 
is  a  thing  indispensable.  Without  it  man  is  imperfect, 
and  society  has  nothing  to  arrest  its  dissolution,  or  arouse 
it  to  a  struggle  after  amendment.  Beformation  is  es- 
sentially a  Christian  idea.  That  a  state  should  throw 
off  its  ignoble  past  and  start  on  a  new  quest  after  excel- 
lence and  right  is  possible  only  where  there  is  a  religion 
strong  enough  to  move  men,  and  noble  enough  to  offer 
them  a  high  ideal.  Reform  movements  have  therefore 
been  confined  to  Christian  states;  and  for  the  individual, 
his  one  road  to  perfection  has  been  a  moving  forwards 
towards  God. 

Upon  this,  then,  we  base  our  argument  for  mirades. 
The  universal  instincts  of  men  prove  the  necessity  of 
the  existence  of  religion.  Without  it  the  promptings 
of  our  hearts,  compelling  us  to  believe  in  a  God  and  to 
hope  for  a  future,  would  be  empty  and  meaningless: 
and  t^is  no  human  instincts  are.  There  is  no  instinct 
whatsoever  which  has  not  in  external  nature  that  which 
exactly  corresponds  to  it,  and  is  its  proper  field  of  exer- 
cise. And,  in  the  next  place,  natural  religion,  though 
in  entire  agreement  with  revealed,  is,  as  we  have  shown, 
insufficient  for  the  purposes  for  which  religion  is  re- 
quired. And,  finally,  there  is  the  phenomenon  that  the 
revealed  religion  which  we  profess  does  act  as  a  motive 
to  progress.  Christian  nations — in  morals,  in  freedom, 
in  literature,  in  science,  in  the  arts,  and  in  all  that 
adorns  or  beautifies  society  and  human  life — ^hold  un- 
doubtedly the  foremost  place,  and  are  stOl  moving  for- 
ward. And  in  proportion  as  a  Christian  nation  holds 
its  faith  purely  and  firmly,  so  surely  does  it  advance  on- 
wards. It  is  content  with  nothing  to  which  it  has  at- 
tained, but  sees  before  it  the  ideal  of  a  higher  perfection 
(PhiL  ill,  18, 14). 

Now  a  revealed  religion  can  be  proved  only  by  that 
which  involves  the  supernatural.  What  our  Lord  says 
to  the  Jews,  that  ^  they  would  not  have  sinned  in  re- 
jecting him  but  for  his  works"  (John  xxv,  24),  com- 
mends itself  at  once  to  our  reason.  No  proof  can  rise 
higher  than  the  order  of  things  to  which  it  belongs. 
And  thus  all  that  can  be  proved  by  the  elaborate  exam- 
ination of  all  created  things,  and  the  diligent  inquiry 
into  their  conformation  and  uses  and  instincts,  and  the 
purposes  for  which  each  organ  or  faculty  was  given 
them ;  yea,  even  the  search  into  man*s  own  mind,  and 
all  the  psychologic  problems  which  suggest  so  very 
much  to  us  as  to  the  purposes  of  our  existence— all  this 
can  rise  no  higher  than  natural  religion.  They  are  at 
best  but  guesses  and  vague  conjectures,  and  a  feeling 
and  groping  after  troth.  Nothing  of  this  sort  could 
prove  to  us  a  revealed  religion.  For  how  are  we  to 
know  that  it  is  revealed  ?  In  order  to  its  being  revealed, 
God  must  be  the  giver  of  it.  And  how  are  we  to  know 
that  it  is  he  who  speaks  ?  Its  strength,  its  value,  its  au- 
tborit}',  all  depend  upon  its  being  the  voice  of  God.  No 
subjective  authority  can  prove  this.  The  nature  of  the 
troths  revealed,  their  adaptability  to  our  wants,  their 
usefulness,  their  probability  —  nothing  of  this  would 
prove  that  they  had  not  been  thought  out  by  some 
highly-gifted  man^  We  must  have  direct  evidence — 
something  pledging  God  himself— before  we  can  accept 
a  religion  as  revealed. 

We  shall  see  this  more  clearly  if  we  reflect  upon  the 
nature  of  the  obedience  which  we  are  required  to  render 
to  a  revealed  religion.  Its  authority  is  summary,  and 
knows  no  appeaL  It  is  God  who  speaks,  and  there  is 
no  higher  tribunal  than  his  throne.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  Ten  Commandments.  Essentially  they  are  a  re- 
publication of  the  laws  of  natural  religion,  excepting 
perhaps  the  fourth  commandment.  But  upon  how  dif- 
ferent a  footing  do  they  stand !  The  duty  of  not  killing 
is  in  natural  religion  counteracted  by  the  law  of  self- 
preservation,  and  in  heathen  communities  has  been  gen- 
erally very  powerless,  and  human  life  but  little  valued. 
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£veQ  in  fairly-civilized  oommimitles  murder  was  not  a 
crime  to  be  pnntBhed  by  the  state,  but  to  be  avenged  by 
the  relatives  of  the  murdered  man.  This  even  was  the 
sta^  of  things  among  the  Jews  when  the  Ten  Gom> 
mandments  were  promulgated,  and  Moses,  by  q>ecial 
enactments,  modified  and  softened  the  customs  which 
lie  found  prevalent,  and  which  did  not  distinguish  be- 
tween wilful  murder  and  accidental  homicide.  Natural 
religion,  therefore,  gave  no  special  sanctity  to  human 
life,  but  regarded  only  the  injury  done  to  the  family  of 
the  sufferer.  The  divine  commandment  has  gone  home 
straight  to  the  consdenoe.  It  has  made  the  shedding 
of  blood  a  sin,  and  not  merely  an  injury.  Accordingly, 
Christian  states  have  recognised  the  divine  nature  of 
the  law  by  punishing  murder  as  a  public  offence,  in- 
stead of  leaving  it  to  be  dealt  with  as  a  private  wrong. 

A  revealed  religion  therefore  claims  absolute  power 
over  the  conscience  as  being  the  direct  will  of  God.  No 
question  of  utility  or  public  or  private  expediency  msy 
stand  in  its  way.  It  must  be  obeyed,  and  disobedience 
is  sin.  But  plainly  we  ought  not  to  yield  such  absolute 
obedience  to  anything  that  we  do  not  know  to  be  the 
law  of  God.  Mim  stands  too  high  in  the  scale  of  exist- 
ence for  this  to  be  right.  Were  it  only  that  he  is  en- 
dowed with  a  conscience,  and  thereby  made  responsible 
for  his  actions,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  give  up  the 
control  over  his  own  actions  to  any  being  of  less  author- 
ity than  that  One  to  whom  he  is  responsible.  But  a 
revelation  claims  to  be  the  express  will  of  that  very 
Being,  and  therefore  a  sufficient  justification  of  our  ac- 
tions before  hb  tribunal  Surely,  before  we  trust  our- 
selves to  it,  we  may  fairly  claim  adequate  proof  that  it 
is  his  wilL  The  issues  are  too  serious  for  less  than  this 
to  suffice. 

But,  besides  this,  when  we  look  at  Christianity,  the 
nature  of  irs  doctrines  brings  the  necessity  of  supernat- 
ural proof  before  us  with  intense  force.  It  teaches  us 
that  Giod  took  our  nature  upon  him,  and  in  our  nature 
died  in  our  stead ;  and,  as  we  have  pointed  out  before,  the 
strength  of  Christianity,  and  that  which  makes  it  a  re- 
ligion of  progpress,  is  this  union  of  the  divine  and  human 
natures  in  ChrisL  He  is  not  merely  the  '<man  of  sor- 
rows," the  ideal  of  suffering  humanity — and  a  religion 
that  glorifies  a  sinless  sufferer  may  do  much  to  alleviate 
sorrow  and  sweeten  the  bitter  cup  of  woe— but  he  is 
much  more  than  this.  It  is  only  when  that  sinless  suf- 
ferer is  worshipped  as  our  Lord  and  our  God  that  we 
reach  the  mainspring  which  has  given  Christianity  its 
power  to  regenerate  the  world. 

But  how  could  such  a  doctrine  be  believed  on  any 
less  evidence  than  that  which  directly  pledged  the  di- 
vine authority  on  its  behalf?  The  unique  and  perfect 
.character  of  the  Jesus  of  the  evangelists;  the  pure  and 
spotless  nature  of  the  morality  he  taught;  the  influence 
for  good  which  Christian  doctrines  have  exercised ;  the 
position  attained  by  Christian  nations,  and  the  contrast 
between  the  ideals  of  heathenism  and  of  Christianity 
— all  this  and  more  is  valuable  tm  subsidiary  evidence. 
Some  of  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  sustain  our  belief. 
Even  miracles  would  not  convince  us  of  the  truth  of  a 
revelation  which  taught  us  a  morality  contrary  to  our 
consciences.  For  nothing  could  make  us  believe  that 
the  voice  of  God  in  nature  could  be  opposed  to  his  voice 
in  revelation.  It  is  a  very  axiom  that,  however  it 
reaches  us,  the  voice  of  God  must  be  ever  the  same. 
But  these  subsidiary  proofii  are  but  by-works.  They 
are  not  the  citadel,  and  can  never  form  the  main  de- 
fence. A  doctrine  such  as  that  of  God  becoming  man 
must  have  evidence  cognate  to  and  m  part  nuUerie  with 
the  doctrine  itself.  Thus,  by  a  plain  and  self-evident 
necessity,  revelation  offers  us  supernatural  proof  of  its 
reality.  This  supernatural  proof  is  twofold,  prophecy 
and  miracle. 

Now  these  two  not  merely  support  one  another,  but 
are  essentially  connected.  They  are  not  independent, 
but  correlative  proofs.  It  was  the  office  of  the  prophet 
gradually  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  manifestation  of 


the  Immannel  upon  earth.  In  order  to  do  so  effBctuaUy 
be  often  came  armed  with  supematuial  authority.  But 
a  vast  majority  of  the  prophets  had  no  other  boainess 
than  to  impress  on  the  consciences  of  the  people  truths 
already  divinely  vouched  for  and  impUdcly  accepted; 
and  such  no  more  needed  mirades  than  the  preacheis 
of  Christianity  do  at  the  preeoit  day.  But  among  the 
prophets  were  here  and  there  men  of  higher  powers, 
whose  office  was  to  advance  onwards  towards  the  ulti- 
mate goal  of  the  preparatory  dispensation.  Such  men 
offered  prediction  and  mirade  as  the  seals  which  rati- 
fied their  mission.  In  general  men  could  be  prepared 
to  recdve  so  great  a  mirade  tm  that  set  forth  in  the 
opening  verses  of  John's  Gospd  only  by  a  previoafl  dis- 
pensation which  had  brought  the  supernatural  very 
near  to  man.  If  the  Old  Testament  had  offered  do  mir- 
acles, and  had  not  taught  the  constant  presence  of  God 
in  the  disposal  of  all  human  things,  the  doctrines  of  the 
New  Testament  would  have  been  an  impossibility. 

But  we  shall  understand  their  connection  better  when 
we  have  a  dearer  idea  of  the  true  scriptural  doctrine  of 
miracles.  The  current  idea  of  a  mirade  is  that  it  is  a 
violation  of  the  laws  of  natiire,  and  as  the  laws  oi  nature 
are  the  laws  of  God,  a  mirade  would  thus  signify  the 
violation  by  God  of  his  own  laws.  Thb  is  not  the 
teaching  of  the  Bible  itself,  but  an  idea  that  has  grown 
out  of  the  Latin  word  which  has  supplanted  the  more 
thoughtful  terms  used  in  the  Hebrew  and  in  the  Greek 
Scriptures.  A ''mirade,"  mtraculum,  is  something  won- 
derful—marvellous.  Now  no  doubt  all  God*s  works  are 
wonderful ;  but  when  the  word  is  applied  to  his  doings 
in  the  Bible,  it  is  his  works  in  nature  that  are  genenlly 
so  described.  In  the  Hebrew,  espedally  in  poetry,  God 
is  often  described  as  doing  "wonders,"  that  is,  mirades. 
But  the  term  is  not  merely  applicable  to  works  such  as 
those  wrought  by  him  for  his  people  in  Egypt  and  the 
wilderness  (Exod.  xv,  11 ;  Pta.  Ixxviii,  12),  but  to  a 
thunder-storm  (Psa.  Ixxvii,  14),  and  to  his  ordinary 
dealings  with  men  in  providence  (Psa.  ix,  1;  xxvi,  7; 
xl,  5),  and  in  the  government  of  the  worid.  But  this 
term  wonder  is  not  the  word  in  the  Hebrew  fNFoperiy 
applicable  to  what  we  mean  by  mirades,  and  in  the 
New  Testament  our  Lord's  works  are  never  called  **  mir- 
ades" (dav/iara)  at  alL  The  people  are  often  aaid  to 
have  *^  wondered"  (Matt,  ix,  88 ;  xv,  81)  at  Christ's 
acts,  but  those  acts  themsdves  were  not  intended  sim- 
ply to  produce  wonder;  they  had  a  spedfic  purpoee,  in- 
dicated by  the  term  properly  applicable  to  them,  and 
that  term  is  tign. 

This  is  the  sole  Hebrew  term  for  what  we  mean  bv 
mirade;  but  there  are  other  words  applied  to  our  Jjotd'n 
doings  in  the  New  Testament  which  we  will  previously 
consider.  And,  first,  there  is  a  term  which  approAChes 
very  nearly  to  our  word  mirade,  namdy,  WpaCv/wrteal, 
defined  by  Liddell  and  Scott,  in  their  Greek  Lexicon,  as 
a  "  aiffn,  wonder y  marvtl,  used  of  any  appearance  <Hr  event 
in  which  men  bdieved  that  they  could  see  the  finger  of 
God."  But,  with  that  marvellous  accuracy  ^hich  dis- 
tinguishes the  language  of  the  Greek  Testament  our 
Lord's  works  are  never  called  rkpara  in  the  Goi^mIb. 
The  word  is  used  of  the  false  Christs  and  false  propheca, 
who  by  great  signs  and  porUtUs  shall  almost  deceive 
the  very  elect  (Matt«  xxiv,  24;  Mark  xiii,  22).  The 
populace,  however,  expected  a  prophet  to  dispUy*  these 
portents  (John  iv,  48),  and  Jod  had  predicted  that  such 
signs  of  God's  presence  would  accompany  the  oomti^ 
of  the  great  and  notable  day  of  Jehovah  (Acts  ii,  19). 

In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  our  Lord  is  aaid  to  have 
been  approved  of  God  by  portents  as  well  as  by  powers 
and  signs,  the  words  literally  being  "  Jesus  of  Naxareth, 
a  man  displayed  of  God  unto  you  by  powers,  and  por- 
tents, and  signs;"  but  the  portents  refer  to  such  things 
as  the  star  which  appeared  to  the  magi,  and  the  dark- 
ness and  earthquake  at  the  crucifixion.  Exactly  pand- 
lel  to  thb  place  are  the  words  in  Heb.  ii,  4^  where  God 
is  said  to  have  borne  witness  to  the  truth  of  the  apos- 
tles' testimony  "by  signs,  and  portents,  and  maaifokjl 
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powers,  and  divenified  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost/  the 
descriptioii  being  evidently  intended  to  include  every 
manifesUition  of  God's  presence  with  the  first  preachers 
of  the  Gospel,  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  in  provi- 
dence and  in  grace,  and  not  merely  the  one  fact  that 
from  time  to  time  they  wrought  miracles. 

Bat  the  Vena  porteiUs  is  firmly  applied  to  the  miracles 
wrought  by  the  apoetles,  being  used  .of  them  no  less 
than  eight  times  in  the  Acts,  and  also  in  Rom.  xv,  19, 
snd  2  Cor.  xii,  12.  In  every  case  it  is  used  in  connec- 
tion with  the  word  ngntf  the  Greek  in  Acts  vi,  8 ;  xv, 
12,  being  exactly  the  same  as  that  in  Acts  ii,  48 ;  iv,  80 ; 
V,  12;  xiy,  8,  though  differently  rendered.  The  two 
words,  however,  express  very  different  sides  of  the  apos- 
tles' working,  the  term  sign,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter, 
having  iceference  to  the  long-previous  preparation  for 
the  Messiah's  advent,  while /wrfen/s  were  indications  of 
the  presence  with  them  of  the  finger  of  God. 

In  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  the  most  common  term  for 
our  L(»d*s  miracles  is  dwa/utc,  pottera.  Full  of  mean- 
ing as  is  the  word,  it  neverth^ess  is  not  one  easy  to 
adapt  to  the  idiom  of  our  language,  and  thus  in  the  Gos- 
pels it  b  asually  translated  **  mighty  works"  (Matt  xi, 
20, 21, 23,  etc),  but  miradet  in  Acts  ii,  22 ;  viii,  18 ;  xix, 
11;  1  Onr.  xii,  10,  28,  etc  Really  it  signifies  the  very 
opposite  of  miiades.  A  ivvafAiQ  is  a  faculty,  or  capac- 
ity for  doing  anything.  We  all  have  our  faculties — 
some  physical,  some  mental  and  moral — and  these  are 
all  strictly  natural  endowments.  We  have  also  spirit- 
ual faculties,  and  these  also  primarily  are  natural  en- 
dowments of  our  inner  being,  though  heightened  and 
intensified  in  believers  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Tet  even  this  is,  by  the  ordinary  operation 
of  the  Spirit,  in  accordance  with  spiritual  laws,  and 
not  in  violation  of  them.  The  teaching  therefore  of 
this  wi>rd  iwdfui^,  potoerg  or  facuUiu,  is  that  our 
Lord's  works  were  perfectly  natural  and  ordinary  to 
him.  They  were  his  capacities,  just  as  sight  and 
speech  are  oursL  Now  in  a  brute  animal  articulate 
speech  would  be  a  miracle,  because  it  does  not  lie  within 
the  range  of  its  capacities,  and  therefore  would  be  a  vi- 
olation of  the  law  of  its  nature;  it  does  lie  within  the 
compass  of  our  faculties,  and  so  in  us  is  no  miracle. 
Similarly,  the  healing  of  the  nek,  the  giving  sight  to 
the  blind,  the  raising  of  the  dead— things  entirely  be- 
yond the  range  of  our  powers,  yet  lay  entirely  within 
the  oompaas  of  our  Lord's  capacities,  and  were  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws  of  his  nature.  It  was  no  more 
a  '^miracle''  in  him  to  turn  water  into  wine  than  it  is 
with  God,  who  works  this  change  every  year.  Nor  does 
John  call  it  so,  though  his  word  is  rendered  miracle  in 
our  version  (John  ii,  11). 

His  language,  as  becomes  the  most  thoughtful  and 
philosophic  of  the  Gospels,  is  deeply  significant.  He  does 
not  use  the  term  ivvafiii,faculfyj  at  all,  but  has  two 
words,  one  especially  hb  own,  namely,  tpyov,  a  work 
(yet  used  once  by  Matthew,  xi,  2,  who  has  so  much  in 
common  ^th  John) ;  the  other,  the  one  proper  term  for 
miracle  throughout  the  whole  Bible,  rnifAtlov,  a  aign. 

Our  Lord's  miracles  are  called  tpya,  teorka,  by  John 
some  fifteen  or  more  times,  besides  places  where  they 
are  spoken  of  as  *"  the  works  of  God"  (ix,  8 ;  v,  20, 86). 
Now  thb  term  stands  in  a  very  dose  relation  to  the  pre- 
ceding word,  dvvafUQf  ti  faculty,  A  faculty,  when  ex- 
erted, produces  an  tpyov,  or  work.  Whatever  powers 
or  capacitiea  we  have,  whenever  we  use  them,  bring 
forth  a  corresponding  result.  We  have  capacities  of 
thought,  of  speech,  of  action,  common  to  the  species, 
though  varying  in  the  individual ;  and  what  is  not  at 
all  remariuible  in  one  man  may  be  very  much  so  in  an- 
other,  simply  because  it  b  beyond  hb  usual  range.  But 
nutside  the  q)ecies  it  may  be  not  only  remarkable  but 
miraculous,  because  it  lies  altogether  beyond  the  range 
of  the  capacities  with  which  the  agent  is  endowed.  And 
ao,  on  the  contrary,  what  would  be  miraculous  in  one 
class  of  agento  b  simply  natural  in  another  class,  because 
it  b  in  accordance  with  their  powers. 


Now  had  our  Lord  been  merely  man,  any  and  every 
work  beyond  the  compass  of  man's  powers  would  have 
been  a  miracle.  It  would  have  transcended  the  limits 
of  hb  nature ;  but  whether  it  would  necessarily  have 
viobted  the  laws  of  that  nature  b  a  question  of  some 
difficulty.  Supposing  that  man  b  an  imperfect  being, 
but  capaUe  of  progress,  the  limits  of  hb  powers  may  be 
indefinitely  enlarged.  Those  who  hold  the  theory  of 
evolution  concede  this,  and  therefore  concede  that  there 
b  nothing  miraculous  in  a  remarkable  individual  being 
prematurely  endowed  with  capacities  which  finally  and 
in  due  time  will  be  the  heritage  of  the  whole  species. 
It  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible  that  the  spiritual  man  has 
a  great  future  before  him,  and  the  prophets  of  old,  and 
the  apostles  and  early  Christians,  endowed  with  their 
great  charismata,  or  gifts,  may  be  but  an  anticipation 
of  what  the  spiritual  man  may  finally  become.  Still, 
among  the  ^  works"  of  our  Lord  and  hb  apostles,  there 
b  one  which  seems  dbtinctly  divine,  namely,  the  rais- 
ing of  the  dead.  Gifts  of  healing,  of  exciting  dormant 
powers,  such  as  speech  in  the  dumb,  of  reading  the 
thoughts  of  others'  hearts,  may  be  so  heightened  in  man 
as  he  develops  under  the  operations  of  the  Spirit  that 
much  msy  cease  to  be  astonbhing  which  now  b  highly 
so.  But  the  rabing  of  the  dead  travels  into  another 
sphere ;  nor  can  we  imagine  any  human  progress  evolv- 
ing such  a  power  as  this.  We  cannot  imagine  man 
possessed  of  any  latent  capacity  which  may  in  time  be 
ao  developed  as  naturally  to  produce  such  a  result.  So, 
too,  the  multiplying  of  food  seems  to  involve  powers  re- 
served to  the  Creator  alone. 

But  the  Gospel  of  John  does  not  regard  our  Lord  as 
a  man  prematurely  endowed  with  gifts  which  finally 
will  become  the  heritage  of  the  whole  species;  it  b 
penetrated  everywhere  with  the  conviction  that  a 
higher  nature  was  united  in  him  to  hb  human  nature. 
It  shows  itself  not  merely  in  formal  statements  like  the 
opening  words  of  the  Gospel,  but  in  the  language  usual 
with  him  everywhere.  And  so  here.  Our  Lord's  mir- 
acles to  him  are  simply  and  absolutely  fpya,  worh 
only.  But,  as  we  have  seen  before,  they  are  also  divine 
works,  "  works  of  God."  Still  in  Chrbt,  according  to 
John's  view,  they  were  perfectly  natural  They  were 
the  necessary  and  direct  result  of  that  divine  nature 
which  in  him  was  indissolubly  united  with  hb  human 
nature.  The  last  thing  which  the  apostle  would  have 
thought  about  them  was  that  they  were  miraculous, 
wonderfuL  That  God  ahould  give  hb  only-begotten 
Son  to  save  the  world  was  wonderfuL  That  such  a  be- 
ing should  ordinarily  do  works  entirely  beyond  the  lim- 
its of  man's  powers  did  not  seem  to  John  wonderful,  and 
hence  the  simple  but  deeply  significant  term  by  which 
he  characterizes  them. 

Yet  such  works  were  not  wrought  without  a  purpose; 
nor  did  such  a  being  come  without  having  a  definite  ob- 
ject to  justify  hb  manifestation.  If  wisdom  has  to  be 
justified  of  all  her  children,  of  all  that  she  produces,  there 
must  be  some  end  or  purpose  effected  by  each  of  them, 
and  especially  in  one  like  Chrbt,  confessedly  the  very 
highest  manifestation  of  human  nature,  and,  as  we  Chris- 
tians believe,  reaching  high  above  its  bounds.  Now 
John  points  thb  out  in  calling  our  Lord's  works  oi^/Mta, 
signs.  It  b  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  revised 
translation  of  the  New  Testament  this  term  will  be  re- 
stored to  its  place,  instead  of  being  mbtransbted  rntni* 
oif,  as  in  our  present  version.  Really,  in  employing  it, 
John  was  only  following  in  the  steps  of  the  older  Script- 
ures, and  the  unity  of  thought  in  the  Bible  b  destroyed 
when  the  same  word  is  transbted  differently  in  one 
book  from  its  rendering  in  another.  However  wonder- 
ful may  be  God's  works,  they  are  pot  wrought  simply 
to  fill  men  with  astonishment,  and  least  of  all  are  those 
so  wrought  which  lie  outside  the  ordinary  course  of 
Grod's  natural  laws. 

The  word  orifuiov,  sign,  telb  us  in  the  plainest  lan- 
guage that  these  works  were  tokens  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  men  to  what  was  then  happening;  and  espe- 
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ciftlly  \a  it  nsed  in  the  Old  Testament  of  some  mark  or 
signal  confirming  a  promise  or  covenant.  Such  a  sign 
(or  mark)  Giod  gave  to  Cain  in  proof  that  his  life  was 
safe  (Gren.  iv,  15).  Such  a  sign  (or  token)  was  the  rain- 
bow to  Noah,  certifying  him  and  mankind  throughout 
all  time  that  the  world  should  not  be  again  destroyed 
by  water  (Gen.  ix,  18).  And  here  learn  we  incidentally 
that  God's  signs  need  not  be  miraculous.  The  laws  of 
refraction  probably  were  the  same  before  as  after  the 
flood,  and  the  fact  of  the  rainbow  being  produced  by 
the  operation  of  natural  laws  does  not  make  it  a  less  fit 
symbol  of  a  covenant  between  God  and  man  rdative  to 
a  great  natural  convulsion.  So,  again,  drcumdsion 
was  a  sign  (or  token)  of  the  covenant  between  God  and 
the  famUy  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xvii,  11).  It  was  to  recall 
the  minds  of  the  Israelites  to  the  thought  not  merely 
that  they  stood  in  a  covenant  relation  to  God,  but  that 
that  covenant  implied  personal  purity  and  holiness.  In 
the  same  way  the  Sabbath  was  a  sign  (Exod.  xxxi,  18 ; 
Ezek.  XX,  12)  of  a  peculiar  relation  between  the  Jew 
and  his  God. 

But  there  are  places  where  it  distinctively  means 
what  we  call  a  miracle.  Thus  Ahaz  is  told  to  ask  a 
sign,  and  a  choice  is  given  him  either  of  some  meteor 
in  the  heavens,  or  of  some  appearance  in  the  nether 
world :  '^  Make  it  deep  unto  Hades,  or  high  in  the  vault 
of  heaven  above"  (Isa.  vii,  11).  And  when  the  unbe- 
lieving king  will  ask  no  sign,  the  prophet  gives  him 
that  of  the  Immanuel,  the  vir^n's  son.  So  the  sign 
unto  Hezekiah  of  his  recovery  was  the  supernatural 
retrogression  of  the  shadow  upon  the  sundial  of  Ahaz, 
however  mgnificant  it  might  idso  be  of  the  hand  of  time 
having  gone  back  as  regards  Hezekiah's  own  life  (Isa. 
xxxviil,  7).  Elsewhere  the  divine  foreknowledge  is 
the  sign  (Exod.  iii,  12;  Isa.  xxxvii,  80),  and  generally 
signs  of  God's  more  immediate  presence  with  his  people 
would  either  be  prophecy  (Psa.  Ixxiv,  9)  or  miracle  (lb. 
cv,  27;  Jer.  xxxii,  20;  Dan.  iv,  2). 

Very  much  more  might  be  learned  by  a  fuller  con- 
sideration of  the  manner  in  which  the  word  tign  is  used 
in  the  Old  Testament,  but  what  is  said  above  is  enough 
to  explain  the  reason  why  John  so  constantly  used  the 
term  to  express  our  Lord's  miracles.  The  water  changed 
into  wine  at  Cana  he  calls  ^  the  beginning  of  signs**  (ii, 
11),  and  the  healing  of  the  centurion's  son  is  ^*  the  sec- 
ond sign"  (iv,  54),  as  being  the  first  and  second  indica- 
tions of  Christ's  wielding  those  powers  which  belong  to 
God  as  the  Creator  and  Author  of  nature,  and  which 
therefore  pledged  the  God  of  nature,  as  the  sole  possessor 
of  these  powers,  to  the  truth  of  any  one's  teaching  who 
came  armed  with  them  (iii,  2,  where  again  the  Greek  is 
siffni).  So  he  tells  us  that  the  people  assembled  at  Je- 
rusalem for  the  Passover  believed  Jesus  '*when  they 
saw  the  tigru  which  he  did"  (ib.  ii,  28).  It  was,  in 
fact,  the  very  thing  they  had  asked  (Matt  xii,  38;  xvi,* 
1 ;  John  ii,  18 ;  vi,  80),  and  candid  minds  confessed  that 
they  were  a  suflSdent  ground  for  belief  (ib.  vi,  14;  vii, 
31 ;  ix,  16 ;  xii,  18) ;  in  fact,  they  were  wrought  for  that 
purpose  (ib.  xx,  80, 81),  though  men  might  and  did  re- 
fuse to  accept  them  as  proof  conclusive  of  the  Saviour's 
mission  (xi,  47 ;  xii,  87),  and  vulgar  minds  saw  in  them 
nothing  mora  than  reason  for  astonishment  (vi,  2,  26). 
To  them  they  were  simply  miradet — wonders. 

A  sign  is  more  and  means  more  than  a  miracle,  for 
it  does  not  stand  alone,  but  is  a  token  and  indication 
of  something  else.  Thus  John's  word  shows  that  our 
Lord's  iDorka  had  a  definite  purpose.  They  were  not 
wrought  at  random,  but  were  intended  for  a  special  ob- 
ject. What  this  was  is  easy  to  tell.  The  Old  TesU- 
ment  had  always  represented  the  Jews  as  holding  a 
peculiar  position  towards  the  Godhead.  They  were  a 
chosen  people  endowed  with  high  privileges  and  bless- 
ings, but  so  endowed  because  they  were  also  intended 
for  a  unique  purpose.  They  were  the  depositaries  of 
revelation,  and  in  due  time  their  Tomh,  their  revealed 
law,  was  to  go  forth  out  of  Zion  (Isa.  ii,  8)  to  lighten 
the  whole  Gentile  world  (ib.  xlii,  6).     This  promise  of 


a  revehUaoa  extending  to  the  whole  worid  was  farther 
connected  with  the  c6miag  of  a  special  descendant  of 
Abraham  (Gen,  xxii,  18 ;  Dent^  xviii,  15),  and  prophecy 
had  gradiudly  so  filled  up  the  outline  that  a  complete 
sketch  had  been  given  of  the  person,  the  offices,  the 
work,  and  the  preaching  of  the  great  Son  cf  David, 
to  whose  line  the  promise  had  subsequently  been  con- 
fined (Isa.  xi,  1;  Jer.  xxiii,  5;  Hos.  iii,  8;  Mia  ▼, 
2,  etc.). 

But  how  were  people  to  know  when  he  had  oome? 
The  prophets  had  indeed  given  some  indications  of 
the  time,  especially  Daniel  (ix,  24>27),  and  so  dear 
w«re  their  words  that  all  the  world  was  expecting  the 
arrival  of  some  mighty  being,  in  whom  magmu  A  a»- 
teffro  tmdorum  natcUur  ordo^  and  an  entire  transforma- 
tion of  the  world  should  take  place.  But  bow,  among 
many  claimants,  was  he  to  be  known?  He  might 
come,  perhaps,  as  a  conqueror,  and  by  foroe  of  arms 
compel  men  to  submit  to  his  authority.  Bot  no! 
Prophecy  had  described  him  as  the  FriniEse  of  Peace; 
nor  was  his  kingdom  to  be  of  this  worid,  but  a  spiritual 
empire.  Now,  if  we  reflect  for  a  little,  we  shall  see  that 
there  is  no  obligation  incumbent  upon  men  to  accept,  or 
even  examine,  the  claims  of  any  and  evexy  one  profess- 
ing to  be  the  bearer  of  a  revelation  from  God.  Before 
this  duty  arises,  there  must  at  least  be  something  to  call 
our  attention  to  his  claims.  Mere  self-assertion  im- 
poses no  obligation  upon  others,  unless  it  have  something 
substantial  to  back  it  up.  Life  is  a  practical  thing, 
with  very  onerous  duties,  and  lew,  like  the  Athenians 
of  old,  have  the  taste  or  the  leisure  to  listen  to  and 
examine  eveiything  new.  The  herald  of  a  divine  dis- 
pensation must  have  proof  to  ofler  that  he  does  come 
firom  God,  and  such  proof  as  pledges  the  divine  attri- 
butes to  the  truth  of  his  teaching.  This  is  the  reason 
why  the  Old-Testament  dispensation  was  one  of  rngm. 
On  special  occasions  justifying  the  divine  interference, 
and  in  the  persons  of  its  great  teacheta,  the  pr(^>belB, 
supernatural  proof  was  given  in  two  ways  of  God's  pres- 
ence with  his  messengers  in  a  manner  superior  to  and 
beyond  his  ordinary  and  providential  presence  in  the 
ai&irs  of  life.  The  divine  ommsaienoe  was  pledged  to 
the  truth  of  their  words  by  the  prediction  of  fiitare 
events;  and  his  onm^fHOmoe  by  their  wortdng  things 
beyond  the  ordinary  range  of  nature.  The  two  OM' 
Testament  proofii  of  a  revelation  were  prophecy  and 
miracle.  We  can  think  of  no  others,  and  nothing  leas 
would  suf&ce. 

As  we  have  said,  the  whole  of  the  (Hd  Testament 
looked  forward  to  the  manifestation  of  a  divine  person, 
in  whom  revelation  would  become,  in  the  first  plaoe^ 
perfect ;  in  the  second,  universal ;  and,  thirdly,  final 
As  being  a  final  revelation,  prophecy,  which  was  the 
distinctive  element  of  the  preparatory  dispensation, 
holds  in  it  no  longer  an  essential  place,  though  it  is 
present  in  the  New  Testament  in  a  subordinate  degree. 
But  mirade  must,  in  the  bearer  of  such  a  revelatioo, 
rise  to  its  highest  level;  first  because  of  the  sttperiority 
of  his  office  to  that  of  the  prophets.  For  he  was  him- 
self the  end  of  prophecy,  the  person  for  whose  coming 
prophecy  had  prepared,  and  in  whom  all  God^  pur- 
poses of  love  towa^  mankind  were  to  be  fulfilled.  The 
office  of  Christ  as  the  bearer  to  mankind  of  God's  fiosl 
and  complete  message  involves  too  ranch  for  us  lightly 
to  ascribe  it  to  him.  And  no  merely  natural  proof 
would  suffice.  We  could  not  possibly  beiieve  iriut 
we  believe  of  him  had  he  wrought  no  miracles.  We 
could  not  believe  that  he  was  the  appointed  Savioar,  to 
whom  **all  honor  was  given  in  heaven  and  earth" 
(Matt,  xxviii,  18),  for  man's  redemption,  if  he  had  given 
no  proof  during  the  period  of  his  manifestation  on  earth 
of  being  invested  with  extraordinary  powers.  But  we 
go  further  than  this.  Perhaps  no  one  would  deny  that 
the  sole  sufficient  proof  of  such  a  religion  as  Ghristiso- 
ity  must  be  supenmturaL  We  assert  that  no  revealed 
religion  whatsoever  can  be  content  with  a  less  decided 
proof.    The  sole  basis  upon  which  a  revelation  can  rest 
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is  the  pomoMion  by  the  besfer  of  it  of  prophetic  and 
Biineidoas  powers. 

For  a  revealed  rdigion  chdms  aothority  orer  as.  If 
it  be  God's  voice  spe^Qg  to  as,  we  bjiye  no  choice  but 
to  ober.  Oar  reason  might  not  approve;  oar  hearts 
and  wUh  might  detest  what  we  were  told;  yet  if  we 
knew  that  it  was  God's  voice,  we  mast  sadly  and  reluo- 
tantiy  sabmit  to  it  But  it  would  be  wrong  in  the 
highest  degree  to  yield  op  ourselves  to  anything  requir- 
ing such  complete  obedience  unless  we  had  satisfiMtory 
proof  that  God  really  was  its  author.  And  no  subjec- 
tive proof  could  be  satisfactory.  The  purity  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity,  their  agreement  with  the  truths 
of  natural  religion,  their  ennobling  effects  upon  our 
characters,  and  the  way  in  which  they  enlighten  the 
conscience-^i  this  and  more  shows  that  there  is  no 
imposdbilitf  in  Christianity  being  a  divine  revelation : 
the  perfectness  of  our  Lord's  character,  the  thorough- 
ness with  which  Christ's  atonement  answers  to  the 
deepest  needs  of  the  soul,  the  way  in  which  Christianity 
rises  above  all  religions  of  man's  devising — all  this  and 
more  makes  it  probaUe  that  it  is  God's  gift.  But  at 
most  these  oonsidentions  only  fffeparo  the  mind  to  Us- 
tcn  without  prejudice  to  the  direct  and  external  proofs 
that  Christianity  is  a  rovelatlon  fi?om  God.  The  final 
proof  must  pledge  God  himself  to  its  truth.  But  what 
are  the  divine  attributes  which  would  beer  the  roost 
decisive  witness?  Surely  those  which  most  entirely 
transoeod  all  human  counterfeits — omniscience  and 
omnipotenoe.  Now  these  are  pledged  to  Christianity 
by  prophecy  and  miracle. 

The  first  had  performed  its  office  when  Christ  came. 
All  men  were  musing  in  tiieir  hearts  upon  the  expected 
coming  of  some  Great  Chie.  His  miracles,  his  toorktf  the 
products  of  his  powen,  were  the  mgns  that  prophecy  was 
in  course  of  fulfilment  The  two  must  not  be  separated. 
Our  Lord  expressly  declares  that  but  for  his  toorkt  the 
Jews  would  have  been  right  in  rejecting  him  (John  xv, 
^).  His  claims  woe  too  high  for  any  less  proof  to 
have  sufficed.  But  the  nature  of  his  works  did  put  men 
under  a  moral  obligation  to  inquire  into  his  claims ;  and 
Chen  he  sent  them  to  the  Scriptures  (John  v,  89).  The 
miracles  were  thus  not  the  final  proof  of  Christ's  mis- 
sion. Had  they  been  such,  we  might  have  expected 
that  they  would  stall  be  from  time  to  time  vouchsafed, 
as  occasion  required,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world.  The 
agreement  of  Christ's  life  and  death  and  t^^aching  with 
what  had  been  foretold  of  the  Messiah  is  the  leading 
proof  of  his  mission,  and,  having  this,  we  need  miracles 
no  mor&  Christ's  works  called  men's  attention  to  this 
pnoi,  and  made,  it  a  duty  to  examine  it  They  also 
exalt  his  person,  and  give  him  the  authority  of  a  mes- 
senger aoeredited  from  heaven ;  but  the  Old  Testament 
remains  for  all  ages  the  proper  proof  of  the  truth  of  the 
New.  Mirades  were  tignt  for  the  times;  prophecy  is 
for  all  time,  and  as  Christianity  no  longer  requires  any- 
thing especiaUy  to  call  men's  attention  to  its  daims, 
prophecy  is  proof  enough  that  it  is  a  message  from  God. 

The  more  deariy  to  set  this  before  our  readers,  we 
repeat  that  prediction  was  the  distinctive  sign  of  God's 
pfiesenoe  under  the  Old -Testament  dispensation,  and 
mirsdes  subordinate.  Bevelation  was  then  a  growing 
light,  and  was  ever  advancing  onward ;  and  thus  the 
prophets  were  ever  preparing  for  the  future.  It  was 
only  on  special  occasions  that  miracle  was  needed.  But 
when  revelation  became  perfect  and  final  in  the  person 
of  One  who,  according  to  the  terms  of  prophecy,  tran- 
•oended  the  bounds  of  human  nature,  it  was  necessary 
that  miracle  should  rise  in  him  to  its  highest  level,  both 
because  of  the  dignity  of  his  person,  ss  one  invested 
with  all  power,  human  and  divine,  and  also  as  the 
proper  proof  at  the  time  of  his  being  the  Son,  the  last 
and  gresteat  therefore  whom  the  Father  cotdd  send; 
and,  finally,  to  call  the  attention  of  men  to  his  daims, 
and  oompd  them  to  examine  them.  For  this  reason 
tbey  were  called  tigms.  But  as  soon  as  the  dispensa- 
tion thus  given  could  force  its  claims  on  men's  atten- 


tion by  other  means,  and  its  divine  founder  had  with- 
drawn, miracles  necessarily  ceased,  as  being  inconsistent 
with  man's  probation;  Look  over  the  list  of  Scripture 
names  for  mirades,  and  ask  what  one  would  be  appro- 
priate now?  Of  what  would  they  now  be  siffnsf  Of 
what  person  would  they  be  the  pro^  /acuities  t  For 
whom  now  would  they  be  suitable  toarks  f  The  whole 
scriptural  theory  of  mirades  is  contravened  by  the  sup- 
position of  mirades  being  continued  after  Christianity 
had  once  been  established.  What  history  teaches  us, 
namely,  that  they  were  npidly  withdrawn,  is  alone 
consistent  with  what  we  gather  from  Scripture  concern- 
ing them. 

They  were  an  essential  part  of  the  proof  at  the  time, 
and  have  an  essential  use  now.  For  we  could  not  be- 
lieve what  is  taught  us  of  Christ  if  he  had  not  been  ac- 
credited by  mirade&  But  the  proper  evidence  for  the 
truth  of  Christianity  now  is  that  of  prophecy,  not  as  ex- 
isting any  longer  in  living  force,  but  as  manifested  in 
the  agreement  of  the  long  list  of  books  forming  the  Old 
Testament  with  one  another;  and  stall  more  in  the  ftd- 
filment  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New.  It  is  a  proof 
in  everybody's  hands,  and  open  to  every  one  to  exam- 
ine. The  proof  of  mirades  requires,  of  course,  large 
historical  evidence,  and  not  every  one  possesses  bishop 
Stillingfleet's  Origmes  Cauaa,  or  even  Paley ;  but  every 
Christian  has  his  Bible,  and  in  it  will  find  the  proper 
proof  now  of  its  truth. 

Agreeably  with  this,  ^dean  Lyall,  in  his  Propadia 
Pro^etiea,  has  well  remarked  that  the  apostles  **  scarce- 
ly allude  to  Christ's  mirades  at  all,  and  never  in  the 
way  of  proof  (p.  4).  Miracles,  he  shows,  now  hold  a 
disproportionate  place  in  the  argument  from  that  as- 
signed to  them  in  the  New  Testament;  and,  in  fact,  it 
is  very  remarkaUe  that  Peter  but  twice  refers  in  his 
speeches  to  Christ's  mirades,  and  never  but  once  to 
those  wrought  by  himself.  Paul,  in  his  thirteen  epistles, 
only  thrice  appeals  to  his  own  miraculous  powers,  and 
never  mentions  Christ's  mirades,  or  even  directly  al- 
ludes to  them.  The  key  of  this  we  have  in  the  names 
applied  to  them  by  the  aposttes,  and  especially  by  John. 
They  were  the  natural  works  of  one  such  as  was  Christ, 
but  also  signs  that  in  him  the  long  preparation  of  the 
Old-Testament  dispensation  had  reached  its  final  pur- 
pose, and  that  the  new  and  lasting  di^iensation  had 
begun. 

In  their  proper  place  and  degree,  however,  they  were 
and  stall  remain  essential  to  the  proof  of  a  divine  reve- 
lation. We  could  not  accept  a  revelation,  or  give  it  the 
authority  over  our  consdence  due  to  the  direct  voice  of 
God,  unless  we  had  indubitable  proof  that  it  was  God's 
voice.  The  supernatural  can  only  be  proved  by  the  su- 
pernaturaL  If,  then,  a  revelation  was  necessary  as  well 
for  the  present  progress  of  mankind  as  for  thdr  fttture 
perfectness,  mirade  was  also  necessary,  and  the  believer 
in  revdation  cannot  possibly  discard  it  from  its  place 
among  the  evidences. 

Necessarily,  therefore,  from  first  to  last^  the  Bible  is 
a  book  of  miracle.  Minde  is  piesent  not  as  an  acci- 
dent, separable  from  the  main  thread,  but  is  itself  the 
very  essence  of  the  narrative.  The  facts  of  the  Old 
Testament  were  the  basis  of  the  faith  of  the  Jew.  They 
were  so  as  being  ndradeM,  and  because,  as  such,  they 
involved  certain  dogmatic  propositions  concerning  the 
divine  Being  and  his  relations  to  themselves.  So  as  re- 
gards ourselves.  When  we  repeat  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
we  acknowledge  our  bdief  first  in  the  existence  of  a 
God—- an  instinct,  as  we  have  shown,  of  our  nature — but 
upon  this  follow  certain  historical  facts  recorded  in  the 
New  Testament,  which  are  either  directly  miraculous, 
or  become  dogmatic  because  of  being  based  upon  mira- 
de. Without  mirade  Christianity  is  absolutely  noth- 
ing. All  that  distinguishes  it  from  simple  Theism  is 
miraculous. 

Miracles  in  the  present  day  are  at  a  discount  Our 
men  of  sdenoe  have  so  well  studied  the  laws  of  the  ms- 
terial  universe,  and  shown  us  so  clearly  the  existence 
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there  of  a  calm,  unbroken,  unvarying  order,  that  our 
minds,  enamored  of  so  grand  a  truth,  are  impatient  of 
any  truth  or  theory  lisiug  above  these  material  laws. 
Thus  the  controversy  whether  Christianity  is  true  or 
not  really  turns  upon  miracle.  The  close  and  exact 
examination  of  all  the  facts  of  holy  Scripture  which  has 
marked  our  days  has  served  only  to  confirm  men's  be- 
lief in  the  authenticity  of  the  sacred  writings.  Our  in- 
creased knowledge,  especially  that  obtained  from  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions  corroborative  of  the  Old-Testa- 
ment hbtory,  and  fh>m  similar  unquestionable  authori- 
ties contemporaneous  with  the  New-Testament  records, 
has  well-nigh  swept  away  every  so-called  historical  dif- 
ficulty; while  subjective  criticism  has  not  merely  failed 
in  substantiating  any  case  against  the  several  books  of 
the  Bible,  but  has  done  very  much  to  place  them  upon 
a  surer  basis.  At  no  time  was  the  external  evidence 
in  favor  of  Christianity,  or  the  argument  drawn  from 
prophecy,  so  clear  and  so  little  liable  to  objection  as  at 
the  present  day.  And  this  is  no  slight  matter.  A  host 
of  eager  and  competent  critics  have  examined  with 
unfavorable  intentions  the  whole  line  of  our  defences, 
and  the  result  of  their  operations  has  been  to  show  how 
thoroughly  tenable  it  is  in  every  part. 

Thus  the  whole  attack  is  now  thrown  upon  miracle. 
Miracle  is  roundly  asserted  to  be  contrary  to  the  whole 
course  of  nature,  and  to  be  a  violation  of  that  grand  law 
of  invariable  order  which  we  find  everywhere  else 
throughout  the  universe.  In  this  way  a  sort  of  induction 
is  drawn  against  miracle.  Wherever  we  can  examine 
into  the  causes  of  phenomena,  we  always  find  them  the 
products  of  forces  acting  according  to  unchanging  laws. 
Whole  regions  of  phenomena,  which  were  once  sup- 
posed to  be  under  the  sway  of  chance,  have  now  been 
reduced  to  order,  and  the  causes  of  them  made  manifest. 
Men  of  science  have  entered  one  field  after  another,  and 
have  added  it  to  their  domains,  by  showing  what  laws 
govern  it,  and  how  those  laws  work.  With  some  show 
of  reason  therefore  they  affirm  that  law  prevails  every- 
where, and  that  where  at  present  it  cannot  be  shown  to 
prevail,  we  may  yet  be  sbre  of  its  presence,  and  con- 
vinced that  the  patient  investigations  of  science  will  in 
due  time  demonstrate  its  sway.  And  therefore  miracle, 
as  being  a  violation  of  these  universal  laws,  is  not  mere- 
ly, they  say,  contrary  to  that  experience  of  men  of 
which  Mr.  Hume  spoke,  and  upon  which  he  founded  an 
argument  repeatedly  shown  to  be  untenable,  but  of  an 
induction  drawn  from  a  vast  field  of  observation  and 
scientific  inquiry.  In  mirade,  and  miracle  alone,  sci- 
ence finds  something  which  contradicts  its  experience. 
The  examinadon  of  this  most  important  objection  will 
complete  our  inquiry. 

The  proposition  contained  in  this  objection,  when  we 
consider  it,  seems  a  most  true  conclusion  as  regards 
the  materiid  universe.  All  material  things  apparently 
are  governed  by  general  laws,  and  it  is  probable  that 
scientific  men  are  quite  right  in  endeavoring  to  show 
that  even  in  creation  all  things  were  produced  by  law. 
For  our  own  part,  iwe  cannot  imagine  a  perfect  Being 
like  the  Deity  working  except  by  law,  and  therefore 
we  read  all  theories  about  evolution  and  selection,  and 
the  formation  of  the  solar  system  by  slow  degrees  out 
of  a  vast  nebula,  and  the  like,  with  no  prejudice  regard- 
ing them,  however  intended,  simply  as  attempted  an- 
swers to  the  question,  In  what  way — by  what  second- 
ary processes ~ did  God  create  and  shape  the  world? 
If,  after  reading  the  arguments,  we  conclude  by  think- 
ing them  often  ingenious  rather  than  true,  and  put  the 
book  down  with  the  Scotch  verdict,  "Not  proven,"  we 
do  not  therefore  think  that  science  is  on  the  wrong 
track,  nor  doubt  that  all  these  inquiries  do  in  the  main 
give  us  juster  views  of  God's  method  of  working.  But 
miracle  seems  to  us  to  belong  to  another  field  of  thought, 
and  to  be  outside  the  domains  of  science.  For  we  vent- 
ure to  ask,  Is  the  material  universe  everything?  Is 
there  nothing  but  matter?  nothing  but  dull,  inert  parti- 
cles, acted  upon  by  material  foroea-^attraction,  repulsion, 


affinity,  and  the  like.  What  is  force?  What  is  law? 
If  there  be  a  God — a  perfect,  omnipotent,  omnipresent 
Being — ^then  law  has  to  us  a  meaning.  It  is  his  will, 
working  permanently  and  unchangeably  becaitse  he  is 
a  perfect  and  omnipotent  worker.  We  can  understand 
force.  It  is  hb  presence,  acting  upon  and  oontzolUng 
all  things,  but  always  in  the  same  way,  becauae  he 
changes  not.  To  believe  in  universal  order  without  a 
universal  will  to  order  all  things,  to  believe  in  univenal 
laws  without  a  universal  lawgiver,  is  to  us  an  absardity. 
Ex  nikUo  nikUJiL  In  a  worid  where  every  effect  has 
a  canse,  who  and  what  is  the  cause  of  all?  Who  but 
God?  And  who  sustains  the  world  now  bat  he  who 
first  made  it? 

But  it  is  not  the  office  of  sdenoe  to  inquire  into  the 
being  and  attributes  and  nature  of  this  First  Gieai 
Cause.  Science  is  solely  occupied  with  the  teeomdary 
prooetses.  When  it  has  reached  the  law,  it  haa  done 
its  work.  It  is  not  the  business  of  sdenoe  to  examine 
into  the  law  as  such,  but  only  into  the  mode  of  its  ofier- 
ations.  Whoee  is  the  law,  what  power  snstjiina  it,  how 
it  came  into  being— all  this  lies  outside  the  domain  of 
science.  Thus  science  never  rises  above  material 
tilings;  and  by  remembering  this — by  remembering 
that,  after  all,  the  field  of  science  (of  course  we  meau 
physical  science)  is  limited— we  see  that  an  indoction 
made  in  its  proper  field  does  not  justify  any  oondtiaioos 
in  fields  outside  its  limits. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  man.  Science,  looking  at 
him  in  his  physical  aspect,  tells  us  that  he  conaiats  of 
several  pounds  of  salts  and  earths^  combined  Kith  a 
larger  number  of  gallons  of  water.  It  tells  na  by  what 
chemical  affinities  these  commonplace  materials  are  hdd 
together,  how  they  operate  upon  one  another,  by  what 
processes  the  waste  is  renewed,  and  hy  what  a  maas  of 
curious  mechanical  contrivances  man's  body,  oonaidered 
as  a  machine,  performs  its  operations.  K  we  ask  how 
it  comes  to  think,  science  tells  us  much  about  the 
brain ;  how  like  it  is  to  a  galvanic  trough,  and  by  what 
an  elaborate,  threefold  apparatus  of  nerves  it  sends  its 
commands  to  every  part  of  the  body.  But  when  we  ask 
how  it  is  that  the  brain  does  consciously  what  the  vd^ 
talc  battery  does  unconsciously ;  how  it  is  that  these 
earths  and  salts,  when  combined  into  a  man,  know  that 
they  are  a  man,  we  get  only  the  unmeaning  answer  that 
it  is  the  result  of  organization.  But  give  science  aU  the 
bottles  in  a  chemist's  shop)  and  it  cannot  osgantae  a 
sentient  being  out  of  them.  In  fact,  it  owns  itself  thaft 
life  is  a  mystery.  It  can  tell  how  life  works,  but  not 
what  life  is.  life  is  as  much  beyond  the  reach  of  act- 
ence  as  is  God.    It  knows  the  laws  of  life,  but  no  moie. 

Man  therefore,  when  considered  only  physically,  eon- 
tains  more  than  science  can  master.  But  is  life  ttw  only 
tnystery  in  man?  Why  does  man  think?  Why  does 
he  speculate  upon  his  own  actions?  Why  muse  upon 
the  purpose'  of  all  things  here  below?  Of  all  beings 
upon  this  earth,  man  alone  is  self-conscioua.  He  alooe 
knows  that  he  exists;  he  alone  feeb  that  be  exials  fior 
a  purpose,  and  can  and  does  consciously  interfere  with 
other  things  in  order  to  shape  them  to  hb  own  enda. 
He  alone  has  not  the  mere  rudiments,  but  the  loll  gift 
of  a  conscience,  which  is  always  interfering  with  him, 
and  giving  him  endless  annoyance,  becaose  it  will  peas 
judgment  upon  his  actions,  and  condemn  much  thafc  he 
does. 

Now  it  is  in  connection  with  this  higher  world  that 
miracle  has  its  proper  place.  It  distinctly  has  reference 
to  man  as  a  being  in  whom  there  is  nsore  than  mere 
material  forces  at  work.  Prove  that  there  is  nothing 
more  in  man  than  salts  and  earths  and  water,  and 
there  would  be  no  place  for  mirade.  Now  physical  aci- 
ence  stops  at  proving  this.  The  most  skilful  analrat 
could  get  nothing  more  out  of  man  than  aalta,  eartha, 
and  water;  but  then,  confessedly,  he  labors  uikder  this 
disadvantage,  that  he  cannot'  begin  his  analysis  until 
life,  and  with  it  the  sentient  soul,  has  withdrawn  fhrn 
the  machine.    All  he  can  examine  is  the  residttum  oolv. 
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We  want  some  scieiice  therefore  which  can  'exmnine 
man  while  he  is  alive,  and  report  upon  him.  For  phys- 
ical science  is  not  the  sole  science.  There  are  other 
sciencea,  and  each  is  anthoritative  onlj  upon  its  own 
ilomain.  The  psychologist,  who  examines  into  the 
workings  of  man's  inner  natare,  is  qoite  as  worthy  of  a 
hearing  as  the  physicist,  who  examines  into  the  roate- 
riab  out  of  which  he  is  composed.  Ne  sutor  uUra  cre^ 
pidean — a  homely  but  wise  motto,  which  a  rising  and 
progressive  study,  such  ub  is  physical  science^  in  the 
hours  of  its  first  triumphs,  is  in  danger  of  ne^^ecting. 
After  all,  a  man  of  only,  one  science  tries  to  see  with 
only  one  eye,  and  to  walk  with  only  one  leg.  Before 
we  can  fonn  a  true  estimate  of  the  question  that  so 
deeply  concerns  us— What  is  man's  place  and  work  and 
purpose  in  the  world? — ^we  must  indude  a  far  wider  in- 
duction than  that  offered  by  physical  science. 

If,  as  the  instincts  of  onr  nature  teach  us,  there  be  a 
God;  if  man  be  more  than  a  very  highly-organised 
machine;  if  within  him  there  be  an  immortal  soul,  and 
before  him  a  future  Hfe,  then  miracle  is  essential  to  his 
well-being.  It  is  the  sole  possible  proof  of  conscious  re- 
lation between  man  and  God.  Man  could  not  be  sure 
that  God  had  spoken  to  him,  had  revealed  to  him  any 
knowledge  requisite  for  his  use,  had  entered  into  cove- 
nant relation  with  him,  without  miracles.  We  know 
nothing  in  physical  sdenoe  to  disprove  this  relation. 
Sappoee  that  we  find  a  stage  elaborately  constructed  and 
adorned.  No  theory,  however  true,  of  the  manner  in 
which  this  stage  was  constructed,  no  examination  of  < 
the  •mechanical  laws  by  which  it  is  still  kept  in  being, 
will  justify  us  in  concluding  that  it  was  not  intended 
for  some  further  purpose.  Nor,  because  the  boards  are 
all  safely  nailed  in  their  place,  does  it  follow  that  actors 
may  not  enter  upon  it,  higher  in  nature  than  the  boards, 
and  capable  of  spontaneous  motion.  Nor,  because  we 
have  never  seen  the  builder,  does  it  follow  that  he  did 
not  erect  the  stage  on  purpose  that  these  actors  might 
play  upon  it  their  parts.  Geology,  chemistry,  astrono- 
my, so  far  firom  proving  that  the  world  had  no  purpose, 
and  that  the  actors  upon  it  have  no  freedom  and  no  re- 
sponsibility, rather  suggest  the  contrary.  They  teach 
us  what  a  vast  amount  of  skill,  patience,  wisdom,  and 
goodness  has  been  expended  in  forming  the  stage. 
Quonum  ktacf  What  was  the  object  of  all  this? 
What  the  end?  Oh  I  but  some  physicists  answer.  We 
reject  teleology.  That  is,  we  reject  something  which 
lica  beyond  our  province,  and  on  which  we  have  no  au- 
thixrity  to  speak.  They  tell  us  all  about  the  stage,  and 
then,  Instead  of  saying  frankly.  We  have  done  our  part, 
PiaudUe  (and  richly  they  deserve  our  applause),  they 
tell  us.  Be  satisfied  with  the  stage.  It  is  very  pretty, 
very  nicely  constructed,  but  utterly  unmeaning.  An 
elaborate  universe  without  a  purpose,  is  a  poor,  mean 
thing,  unworthy  to  exist.  It  would  be  a  disgrace  to  a 
man  to  erect  a  noble  structure  without  a  purpose: 
there  are  many  buildings  in  England  called  So-and-So's 
FoUy,  because  erected  without  a  sufficient  purpose.  Let 
OS  beware  of  ascribing  such  child's  play  to  that  Power 
which  called  the  universe  into  being. 

No.  The  more  we  consider  man,  and  the  more  we 
learn  about  him,  and  about  the  world  which  he  inhab- 
its, the  more  sure  we  are  that  he  is  no  fortuitous  oon- 
cttrrence  of  atoms,  but  the  chief  and  culminating  point, 
in  whom,  and  in  whom  alone,  all  the  skill  and  wisdom 
nnd  long  patience  displayed  in  the  formation  of  the 
world  find  their  purpose  and  their  justification.  The 
wonders  of  physical  science  all  lead  up  to  this.  There 
are  some  among  its  teachers  who  would  persuade  us  that 
the  universe  is  a  mere  curiosity  shop,  fitted  to  raise  our 
wonder,  but  never  reasonable,  because  nowhere  the 
product  of  mind,  or  controlled  by  mind.  But  the  very 
harmony  which  they  find  in  nature,  and  the  calm  reign 
of  law,  proves  that  mind  does  pervade  all  nature.  With- 
out miiMl  there  can  be  no  harmony ;  without  a  universal 
mind  no  universal  law.  But  grant  that  mind  may  ex- 
iat  as  well  as  matter,  and  you  grant  the  possibility  of 


this  world  having  a  purpose— a  purpose  which,  as  we 
have  shown,  can  be  realized  only  in  man.  But  to  re- 
alize this  purpose  men's  finite  mind  may  need  converse 
with  the  universal,  the  infinite  mind,  and,  if  so,  miracle 
is  justified  by  this  necessity. 

Thus,  then,  miracle  is  not  contraiy  to  nature,  but 
rises  simply  above  the  sphere  of  mere  material  forces. 
And  it  is  untrue  and  unphilosophic  to  regard  it  as  an 
interference  by  God  with  his  universal  laws,  much  less 
a  violation  of  them.  Man  daily  interferes  with  the  ma- 
terial laws  and  forces  of  nature,  but  we  never  violate 
them.  The  stone  thrown  into  the  air  interferes  with 
the  law  of  gravitation,  but  does  not  violate  it.  .  And  if 
God  be  an  intelligent  and  moral  worker  like  man,  only 
in  a  superior  and  perfect  degree,  he,  too,  must  be  capa- 
ble of  bending  the  powers  of  nature  to  instantaneous 
obedience  to  his  will,  or  he  could  not  do  what  man  can 
do.  His  own  laws  he  could  not  violate,  because  they 
are  his  laws;  but  his  interference  with  them  would 
necessarily  be  what  we  call  a  miracle,  something  which 
the  ordinary  operations  of  nature  could  not  produce; 
something  which  transcends  nature,  and  goes  utteriy 
beyond  it.  If  a  sheep  possessed  the  power  of  reasoning 
upon  its  own  actions  and  those  of  man,  the  latter  would 
seem  to  it  absolutely  miraculous,  because  they  so  entirely 
exceed  its  own  powers.  Yet  to  man  they  would  be  no 
miracles,  but  the  ordinary  exercise  of  his  powers.  And 
80  what  we  call  miracles  are  not  miracles  to  the  Deity, 
and  therefore  the  evangelists  call  them  in  Christ  simply 
SuvafitiC,  his  JacuUUt;  and  John  calls  them  c/oya, 
toarkff  only,  the  natural  products  of  his  faculties;  yet 
not  wrought  without  a  purpose.  They  were  also  aiy- 
fula,  siffHMf  tokens  indicating  that  something  was  done, 
which  man  was  thereby  required  to  examine  and  ob- 
serve; and  li^dng  as  the  Jews  did  under  a  preparatory 
dispensation,  they  were  signs  that  the  fulness  of  time 
had  come,  and  the  final  dispensation  being  ushered  in. 

In  conclusion.  Without  miracles  there  can  be  only 
natural  religion ;  revealed  religion  is  impossible.  Rev- 
elation is  itself  a  miracle ;  and  its  very  object  is  to  tell 
us  things  which  we  could  not  otherwise  know.  Such 
things  cannot  be  verified  as  we  verify  the  facts  of  sci- 
ence. No  man  hath  or  can  see  God.  No  man  can  tell 
us  by  experience  what  is  the  state  of  the  soul  after 
death,  for  from  that  bourne  no  traveller  returns.  Yet 
some  knowledge  of  the  relations  of  the  soul  with  God 
may  be  absolutely  necessary  for  our  moral  and  spiritual 
well-being.  Now  the  utter  failure  of  natural  religion 
convinces  us  that  it  is  necessary.  And  therefore  we 
feel  no  difilculty  in  the  belief  that  Grod,  in  creating  the 
world  such  as  it  is,  and  placing  man  upon  it  such  as  he 
is,  and  under  such  circumstances  as  those  in  which  we 
find  ourselves,  did  from  the  first  purpose  this  reasonable 
interference  with  the  material  laws  of  his  own  framing, 
by  which  he  grants  man  the  only  sufficient  proof  that 
be  is  willing  to  enter  into  covenant  relations  with  him. 
If  the  physicist  reply  that  such  action  on  God's  part  is 
inconceivable,  we  answer  that  he  also  must  conceive  of 
scMone  such  action.  Students  of  physical  science  deal  in 
long  numbers,  but  these  numbers  are  as  nothing  com- 
pared with  the  eternity  past.  Work  back  with  the  geol- 
ogist, and  you  come  at  last  to  a  first  beginning  of  matter. 
Looked  at  by  the  light  of  mental  science,  the  eternal 
existence  of  matter  is  impossible.  To  the  metaphysi- 
cian, matter  is  but  a  phenomenon  of  mind.  Confining 
ourselves,  then,  to  our  universe,  what  a  momentous 
change  was  that  in  God  when  he  passed  from  the  pas- 
sive state  of  not  willing  it  to  the  active  state  of  willing 
the  existence  of  our  system  I  Grant  that  by  his  fiat  he 
only  called  into  existence  an  atom,  out  of  which  by  ev- 
olution all  things  here  below  have  sprung,  what  a  stu- 
pendous act  it  was^  and  how  entirely  it  placed  the  Deity 
in  relations,  and,  to  speak  with  all  reverence,  under  ob- 
ligations ftom  which  he  was  free  before !  For  the  Crea- 
tor is  under  the  obligations  of  justice  and  love  to  his 
creatures.  He  made  us,  and  not  we  ourselves.  But  he 
neither  was  nor  is  under  any  moral  obligations  to  his 
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material  laws.  They  abide  in  power  and  might  be- 
caiue  he  abideth  continually.  And  miracle  simply 
means  that  he,  the  Creator,  has  from  time  to  time,  un- 
der the  operation  of  a  higher  law,  given  us  the  neces- 
sary proof  that  he  does  lore  as,  and  that  certain  mes- 
sengers, chosen  from  among  men,  had  authority  to 
teach  us  truths  which  concerned  our  peace ;  and  that, 
finally,  by  "  powers  and  portents  and  signs,  he  has  man- 
ifestcMi  and  displayed  Jesus  of  Nazareth  in  the  midst  of 
us"  as  '^  a  leader  and  Saviour,  to  give  repentance  unto 
his  people  and  the  remission  of  sins." 

Miracles,  then,  were  no  after- thought,  no  remedial 
process  to  set  right  what  had  gone  wrong  before.  They 
form  an  essential  and  necessary  part  and  condition  of 
the  intercourse  between  the  universal  mind  of  God  and 
the  finite  mind  of  man,  and  that  intercourse  was  neces- 
sary for  man's  good.  Why  man  is  just  what  he  is,  and 
why  the  state  of  things  in  which  he  finds  himself  is 
what  it  is,  we  cannot  telL  We  can  only  reason  from 
facts  as  we  find  them.  But  man  being  such  as  he  is, 
we  assert  that  the  world  would  be  a  failure  without  mit- 
ades;  for  either  man  would  exist  without  a  purpose,  or, 
having  been  placed  here  for  some  purpose,  he  would  not 
know  with  sufficient  certainty  or  deamess  what  that 
purpose  was,  and  therefore  would  neither  have  the 
means  of  effecting  it,  nor  even  any  obligation  laid  upon 
him  of  trying  to  accomplish  what  his  Maker  had  willed 
in  his  creation.    (J.  P.  8.) 

For  the  relations  of  miracles  to  prayer,  see  Pratbr. 

We  have  thus  far  considered  simply  the  positive  ev- 
idences on  which  the  belief  in  miracles  properly  rests, 
and  it  remains  to  notice  the  objections  that  have  from 
time  to  time  been  urged  against  it,  and  the  different 
views  as  to  the  character  and  office  of  miracles. 

The  Christians  even  of  apoetoUc  days  were  in  the 
habit  of  appealing  to  the  miracles  and  prophecies  in 
support  of  the  truth  of  their  religion,  and  hence  it  be- 
came important  to  define  exactly  the  idea  of  a  miracle; 
and  in  consequence  of  a  desire  for  such  preciseness  divi- 
sion arose  among  the  interpreters  of  Scripture,  provok- 
ing heresy  in  the  Church,  while  from  without  attacks 
were  constantly  made  against  the  credibility  of  the 
Gospel  history,  the  divine  authenticity  of  the  prophetic 
announcements,  and  the  wonderful  works  claimed  to 
have  been  wrought  under  the  old  dispensation.  Dean 
Trench,  in  his  Notes  on  MiradeSf  has  furnished  an  ex- 
cellent and  interesting  account  of  the  various  assaults 
made  on  the  argument  for  miracles,  and  to  it  we  must 
refer  for  detailed  information.  Suffice  it  to  say  here 
that  the  controversy  respecting  the  possibility  of  mira- 
cles is  as  old  as  philosophic  literature.  Indeed,  flrom 
the  writings  of  Jewish  savans,  it  would  appear  that  the 
controversy  respecting  the  possibility  of  miracles  com- 
menced even  in  the  days  of  the  O.-T.  dispensation,  and 
that  near  the  appointed  time  for  the  coming  of  the  Sav- 
iour the  world  was  greatly  animated  by  a  controversy 
on  the  subject.  There  is  a  very  dear  view  of  it,  as  it 
stood  in  the  pagan  world,  given  by  Cicero  in  his  books 
De  Dwukoiione,  In  the  works  of  Joeephus  there  are 
occasionally  suggestions  of  naturalistic  explanations  of 
0.-T.  mirades;  but  these  seem  rather  thrown  out  for 
the  purpose  of  gratifying  sceptical  pagan  readers  than 
as  expressions  of  his  own  belief  The  other  chief  au- 
thorities for  Jewish  opinion  are  Maimonides's  Moreh 
Nebochim,  lib.  ii,  c  85,  and  the  Pirhe  Aboth,  in  Snren- 
husius's  AfisknOf  iv,  469,  and  Abrabanel,  Mipikaloih  Elo" 
him,  p.  98. 

Dean  Trench,  in  his  classification  of  the  objectors, 
places  the  Jewish  first,  then  follows  with  the  heathen 
(Cebus,  etc.),  and  puts  as  third  in  the  list  the  panthe- 
istic objectors  led  by  Spinoza.  He  evidently  regards 
Cardan  {De  Contradietione  Medioorum,  2,  tract.  2),  and 
those  other  Italian  atheists  who  referred  the  Christian 
miracles  to  the  infiuence  of  the  stars,  as  unworthy  of 
notice.  If  these  be  omitted,  as  Trench  has  done,  the 
controversy  in  the  modem  Christian  world  regarding 
mirades  may  be  said  to  date  back  to  the  17th  century, 


and  to  have  been  ushered  in  by  Spinosa^  Traetalua 
Theologici  PoUtieiy  ^  which  contaJned  the  germ  of  al- 
most all  the  infidel  theories  that  have  since  appeared."* 
Rationalists  since  the  days  of  Spinoza  have  opposed  the 
reality  and  credibility  of  mirades,  while  the  adherents 
of  the  modem  (formal)  supematuralism  rested  belief  in 
revelation  especially  on  that  branch  of  evidence.    One 
of  these  objections,  urged  by  Spinoza,  and  repeated  in 
various  forms  by  subsequent  writers,  is  thus  stated  by 
dean  Mansd:  **The  laws  of  nature  are  the  decrees  of 
God,  and  follow  necessarily  firatn  the  perfection  of  the 
divine  nature;  they  must  therefore  be  eternal  and  im- 
mutable, and  must  extend  to  all  possible  events.  There- 
fore,  to  admit  an  exception  to  these  laws  is  to  suppose 
that  God's  order  b  broken,  and  that  the  divine  work  is 
but  an  imperfect  expreerion  of  the  divine  will.    This 
objection  is  perfectly  intelligible  in  the  mouth  of  a  pan- 
theist, with  whom  God  and  miters  are  convertible 
terms,  and  a  divine  supernatural  act  is  a  sdf-oontradic- 
tion ;  but  it  is  untenable  in  any  system  which  admits  a 
personal  God  distinct  from  nature,  and  only  partially 
manifested  in  it.    In  such  a  system  nature  is  not  infi- 
nite, as  Spinoza  makes  it,  but  finite.    There  ia  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  actual  and  the  possible;  between 
the  visible  worid  as  a  limited  system,  with  limited  laws, 
and  the  whole  mind  of  God,  embracing  all  possible  vyh- 
tems  as  well  as  the  present.    From  this  point  of  view, 
nature,  as  actually  existing,  does  express  a  portion,  and 
a  portion  only,  of  the  divine  purpose;  the  miracle  ex- 
presses another  portion  bekmging  to  a  different  and 
more  comprehensive  system.    But  in  adcUtioD  to*  this 
connderation,  even  the  actual  world  furnishes  na  with 
an  answer  to  the  objection.    God's  order,  we  have  too 
much  reason  to  know,  actually  is  broken.    His  will  is 
not  carried  out.    Unless  we  make  God  the  aathor  of 
evil,  we  must  admit  that  sin  is  a  violation  of  his  will,  a 
breach  made  in  his  natural  order,  however  impoaaible  it 
may  be  to  give  an  account  of  its  origin.    The  pantheist 
evades  the  difficulty  by  denying  that  evil  has  any  real 
existence;  but  to  the  theist,  who  admits  its  existence, 
it  is  condusive  evidence  that,  as  a  fact,  however  little 
we  may  understand  how  it  can  be,  the  worid,  as  it  ex- 
ists, is  not  a  perfect  expression  of  Grod's  law  and  wilL 
The  mirade,  as  thus  viewed,  belongs  to  a  spirrtiud  sys- 
tem appointed  to  remedy  the  disorders  of  the  natnxal 
system ;  and  against  the  self-complacent  theory  which 
tells  us  that  disorders  in  the  natural  system  are  impos- 
sible, we  have  the  witness  of  a  melancholy  experienee 
which  tells  us  that  they  are  actually  there.      Tbos 
viewed,  the  mirade  is  in  one  sense  natural,  in  another 
supematoral.    It  ia  natural  as  forming  a  part  of  the 
higher  or  spiritual  system;  it  is  superaataral  as  not 
forming  a  part  of  the  lower  or  material  system.     The 
same  considerations  may  serve  to  obviate  another  fom 
of  the  same  objection — a  form  in  which  it  ia  likewise 
suggested  by  Spinoza,  though  developed  by  other  writ- 
ers in  a  form  more  adapted  to  the  Isaigoage  of  thosoa. 
We  are  told  that  it  is  more  worthy  of  God  to  anange  a 
plan  which  shall  provide  by  its  original  laws  for  all  pos- 
sible contingencies  than  one  which  requires  a  spwial 
interposition  to  meet  a  special  emergency.     We  know 
so  little  about  the  process  of  creatang  and  governing  a 
worid,  that  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  judge  what  method  of 
doing  so  is  most  worthy  of  God;  but  this  whole  objec- 
tion proceeds  on  the  gratuitous  assumpdoo  that  the 
plan  of  the  world,  as  it  exists  in  the  counsels  of  God, 
must  be  identical  with  the  plan  of  the  world  as  It  is 
contemplated  by  man  in  relation  to  physical  law& 
Doubtless  the  miiade,  like  any  other  event,  was  foi«- 
seen  by  God  from  the  beginmng,  and  formed  part  of  bis 
eternal  purpose;  but  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  it 
is  indnded  within  that  very  limited  portion  of  his  pur- 
pose which  is  apprehended  by  man  as  a  system  of  i^ys- 
ical  laws.    To  Omnipotence  no  one  event  is  moE«  diisi- 
cult  than  another;  to  Omnisdence  no  one  event  is 
more  wonderful  than  another.    The  distinction  between 
mirades  and  ordinary  events,  as  haa  already  beeo  ob- 
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senred,  is  a  dutinctioii,  not  in  relation  to  God,  bat  in 
reUtion  to  man.  Monovet,  eren  from  the  human  point 
of  view,  the  miracle  la  not  wrooght  for  a  physical,  but 
for  a  moral  purpoee;  it  is  not  an  interpomdon  to  adjust 
the  machinery  of  the  material  world,  bat  one  to  pro- 
mote the  Sfuritoal  welfare  of  mankind.  The  very  con- 
ception of  a  revetUedf  as  distinguished  from  a  natural 
religion,  implies  a  manifestation  of  God  different  in  kind 
from  that  which  is  exhibited  by  the  ordinary  coarse  of 
nature;  and  tlie  question  of  the  probability  of  a  mirac- 
ulous interposition  is  simply  that  of  the  probability  of  a 
rerelation  being  given  at  alL"  A  Ust  of  the  principal 
replies  to  the  pantheistic  objectors  may  be  seen  in  Fa- 
bridaa,  Ddechu  AfyttmeHlontm,  etc,  c.  4S,  p.  697  (Ham- 
burg, 1725).  A  full  account  of  the  controversy  in  Eng^ 
land  with  the  deists  daring  the  last  century  will  be 
found  in  Leland*s  View  of  ike  IkfUtical  WrUera  (reprint- 
ed at  London,  1886).  The  debate  was  renewed  about 
the  middle  of  that  century  by  the  publication  of  Hume's 
celebrated  essay,  which  teaches  that  ^  a  miracle  is  a  vi- 
olatkm  of  the  laws  of  nature ;  and  as  a  firm  and  unalter^ 
able  expcrienoe  has  established  these  laws,  the  proof 
against  a  minwle,  ficom  the  very  nature  of  the  fact,  is  as 
entire  mb  any  argument  from  experience  can  possibly  be 
imagined."  According  to  the  position  taken  in  the  pre- 
ceding remarks  by  the  dean  of  Canterbnry,  it  cannot 
irith  any  accuracy  be  said  that  a  miracle  is  *'  a  vida- 
tion  of  the  laws  of  nature."  It  is  the  effect  of  a  super- 
nataral  cause,  acting  along  with  and  in  addition  to  the 
natural  causes  oonstitutiDg  the  system  of  the  world.  It 
is  produced,  therefore,  by  a  different  combination  of 
caudes  from  that  which  is  at  woxk  in  the  production  of 
natural  phenomena.  The  laws  of  nature  are  only  gen- 
eral expressions  of  that  uniform  arrangement  according 
to  which  the  same  causes  invariably  produce  the  same 
effect.  They  would  be  violated  by  the  production,  at 
different  times,  of  different  effects  from  the  same  cause; 
but  they  are  not  violated  when  different  effects  are  pro- 
duced from  different  causes.  The  experience  which 
testifies  to  their  uniformity  tells  us  only  what  effects 
may  be  expected  to  follow  from  a  repetition  of  the  same 
cause ;  it  cannot  tell  ns  what  effects  will  follow  from 
the  introduction  of  a  different  cause.  This,  which  is  in 
substance  the  answer  given  to  Hume  by  Brown,  ap- 
pears the  most  satisfactory  among  the  various  argu- 
ments by  which  the  soeptiod  philosopher's  position  has 
been  aaeailwl.  It  is  questioned  by  some  of  the  critics 
c^  Hume  (notably  Sir  William  Hamilton ;  oomp.  Ham- 
iUon*8  Seid,  p.  129, 444, 467, 489),  whether  his  sceptical 
arguments  are  offered  in  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  proc- 
esses of  common-sense  and  the  truths  of  religion,  and 
not  rather  in  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  philosophy  itself,  by 
representing  the  results  of  its  analysis  as  equally  proba- 
ble in  favor  of  and  against  two  opposite  directions  of 
thought.  The  form  of  dialogue  which  is  adopted  by 
Hume  in  this  discussion  favors  somewhat  this  constmc- 
tioo;  bat  it  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  impression 
left  upon  the  unbiased  mind  that  Hume  had  no  confi- 
dence in  speculation  of  any  kind  when  applied  to  super- 
sensual  or  spiritoal  beings  and  rdations  (eomp.  Ueber- 
weg,//uC/'AtZof.ii,879>  The  ablest  replies  to  Hume's 
arguments  were  sent  forth  by  Principal  Campbell  in  his 
Dinertatitm  om  Mirack$;  Hey,  Norrisian  Lectures,  i, 
127  sq.;  Ebington,  DowUan  Lectures  (Dublin,  1796); 
Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  On  Cause  and  Effect;  Paley,  Evi^ 
demcee  ofCkruOamiy  (Introduction) ;  Archbp.  Whatdy, 
Logic  (Appendix) ;  and  Historic  Doubts  respecting  Na-' 
pcieon  Bonaparte;  Dean  Byall,  Propcsdia  Prophetioa 
(reprinted,  1854) ;  Bp.  Douglas,  Criterion,  or  Miracles 
Examined^  etc  (Lond.  1754);  Famr,  Critical  Hist,  of 
Free  Thought,  p^  150  sq.  See  Hume.  Within  the  last 
few  yean  the  controversy  has  been  reopened  by  iAie  late 
professor  Bsden  Powell  in  the  VnUy  of  Worlds,  and 
some  remarks  on  the  study  of  evidences  published  in 
the  now-edebrated  volume  of  Essays  and  Heviews,  See 
Goodwin,  in  Am.  TkeoL  Bco.  July,  1861;  Christian  iSe- 
mendnwuxr,  July,  1861. 


From  England  the  controversy  shifted  again  to  the 
Oontinetit,  and  finds  its  ablest  representatives  against 
the  supematoralists  now  not  only  in  the  camp  of  the 
atheistic  and  pantheistic,  but  also  among  theologians, 
and  dean  Trench  therefore  adopts  as  his  next  or  fifth 
class  those  who  regard  miracles,  as  such,  only  subjec- 
tively, placing  as  its  standard-bearer  the  celebrated 
Schleiermacher,  who  advanced  a  doctrine  as  incompati- 
ble with  any  belief  in  a  real  miracle  as  was  that  taught 
by  Hume.  ''A  mirade,**  says  Schleiermacher,  ''has  a- 
positive  relation,  by  which  it  extends  to  all  that  is  fut- 
ure, and  a  negative  relation,  which  in  a  certain  sense  af- 
fects all  that  is  past.  In  so  fiir  as  that  does  not  follow 
which  would  have  followed,  according  to  the  natural 
connection  of  the  aggregate  of  finite  causes,  in  so  far  an 
effect  is  hindered,  not  by  the  influence  of  other  natural 
counteracting  causes  belonging  to  the  same  series,  but 
notwithstanding  the  concurrence  of  all  effective  causes 
to  the  production  of  the  effect  Everything,  therefore, 
which  from  all  past  time  contributed  to  this  effect  is  in 
a  certain  measure  annihilated ;  and  instead  of  the  inter- 
polation of  a  single  supernatural  agent  into  the  course 
of  nature,  the  wh<de  conception  of  natare  is  destroyed. 
On  the  positive  side,  something  takes  place  which  is 
conceived  as  incapable  of  following  from  the  aggregate 
of  finite  causes.  But,  inasmuch  as  this  event  itself  now 
becomes  an  actual  link  in  the  chain  of  nature,  every 
future  event  must  be  other  than  it  would  have  been  had 
this  one  miracle  not  taken  place."  On  this  and  other 
grounds,  Schleiermacher  is  led  to  maintain  that  there 
is  no  real  distinction  between  the  natural  and  the  sn- 
pemataral;  the  miracles  being  only  miraculous  rela- 
tively to  us,  through  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
hidden  causes  in  nature,  by  means  of  which  they  were 
wrought  ''This  objection,"  says  dean  Hansel,  "pro- 
ceeds on  an  assumption  which  is  not  merely  unwar- 
ranted, but  actually  contradicted  by  experience.  It  as- 
sumes that  the  system  of  material  natare  is  a  rigid,  not 
an  elastic  sjrstem ;  that  it  is  one  which  obstinately  re- 
sits the  introduction  of  new  forces,  not  one  which  is 
capable  of  adapting  itself  to  them.  We  know  by  expe- 
rience that  the  voluntary  actions  of  men  can  be  inter- 
posed among  the  phenomena  of  matter,  and  exercise  an 
influence  over  them,  so  that  certain  results  may  be  pro- 
duced or  not,  according  to  the  will  of  a  man,  without 
affecting  the  stability  of  the  universe,  or  the  coherence 
of  its  parts  as  a  system.  What  the  will  of  man  can  ef- 
fect to  a  small  extent,  the  will  of  God  can  surely  effect 
to  a  greater  extent;  and  this  is  a  sufficient  answer  to 
the  objection  which  declares  the  miracle  to  be  t'mpoMt- 
hU;  though  we  may  not  be  able  to  say  with  certainty 
whether  it  is  actually  brought  to  pass  in  this  or  in  some 
other  way.  There  may  be  many  means,  unknown  to 
us,  by  which  such  an  event  may  be  produced;  but  if  it 
can  be  produced  in  any  way  it  is  not  impossible." 

The  rationalists,  thus  encouraged  by  the  mediating 
theologians,  endeavored  to  explidn  the  miraculous  as 
something  natural,  while  the  natural  philosophen  as^ 
sorted  that  nature  transfigtued  by  spirit  (the  blending 
of  the  two  in  one)  is  the  only  true  miracle.  But  thus 
the  reality  of  the  miracle  (in  the  scriptural  sense)  was 
destroyed,  and  it  was  regarded  simply  as  the  aymboUcal 
expression  of  a  speculative  idea.  See  Schelling,  Ife- 
thode,  p.  181,  208;  and  comp.  Bockshammer  and  Kosen- 
kranz,  cited  in  Strauss,  Dogmatik,  p.  244  sq.  [Bock- 
shammer (Freiheit  der  Willens,  transL  by  Kaufman, 
Andov.  1840)  says  that  what  is  willed  in  the  spirit  of 
truth  and  purity  with  a  mighty  will,  is  willed  in  the 
Spirit  of  God,  and  it  is  only  a  postulate  of  reaton  that 
nature  cannot  withstand  such  a  wilL  Hence  Christ  is 
the  great  mirade-worker.  Rosenkranz  {EncgkL  d  Thed, 
p.  160)  defines  miracle  as  nature  determined  by  spirit; 
spirit  is  the  basis  of  nature,  and  heooe  nature  cannot 
limit  it  This  power  was  fully  concentrated  m  Christ] 
The  natural  interpretation  of  mirades  rather  served  the 
purposes  of  rationalism,  while  the  adherents  of  modem 
speculative  philosophy  gave  the  preference  to  the  hy- 
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pothens  that  the  miracles  related  in  Scriptare  are 
myths,  because  it  is  more  agreeable  to  the  oegadve 
tendency  of  that  school— that  the  antecedent  improb- 
ability of  a  miracle  taking  place  must  always  outweigh 
that  of  the  testimony  in  its  favor  being  false;  and  thus 
that  the  occurrence  of  a  miracle,  if  not  impossible,  b  at 
least  incapable  of  satisfactory  proof.  Such  is  in  the 
main  the  argument  of  Hume,  but  it  came  more  recently 
to  be  revived  and  assumed  as  an  axiomatic  principle  by 
the  so-called  naturalistic,  or,  better,  rationalistic  Paulus, 
and  by  the  Mstorico-eritical  school,  represented  mainly 
by  Woolston,  Strauss,  and  Renan.  **  The  fallacy  of  this 
objection,"  says  dean  Mansel,  "  consists  in  the  circum- 
stance that  it  estimates  the  opposed  probabilities  solel}' 
on  empirical  grounds ;  i.  e.  on  the  more  or  less  frequent 
occurrence  of  miraculous  events  as  compared  with  false 
testimony.  If  it  is  ever  possible  that  an  event  of  com- 
paratively rare  occurrence  may,  in  a  ^ven  case  and  un- 
der certain  circumstances,  be  more  credible  than  one  of 
more  ordinary  occurrence,  the  entire  aigument  falls  to 
the  ground  in  reference  to  such  cases.  And  such  a  case 
13  actually  presented  by  the  Chrbtian  miracles.  The 
redemption  of  the  world  is  an  event  unique  in  the 
world's  history :  it  is  therefore  natural  to  expect  that 
the  circumstances  accompanying  it  should  be  unique 
also.  The  importance  of  that  redemption  furnishes  a 
*  distinct  particular  reason*  for  miracles,  if  the  divine 
purpose  can  be  furthered  by  them.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  antecedent  probability  is  for  the  mira- 
cles, not  against  them,  and  cannot  he  outweighed  by 
empirical  inductions  drawn  from  totally  different  data, 
relating  to  the  physical,  not  to  the  religious  condition 
of  the  world.  It  must,  however,  be  always  remembered 
that  abstract  and  general  considerations  like  the  above, 
though  necessary  to  meet  the  unbelieving  objections 
which  are  unhappily  rife  on  this  subject,  do  not  consti- 
tute the  grounds  of  our  belief  in  the  miradee  of  Script- 
ure, especially  those  of  Christ,  The  abstract  argument 
is  the  stronghold  of  scepticism,  and  to  deal  with  it  at 
all  it  is  necessary  to  meet  it  on  its  own  ground.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  strength  of  the  Christian  argument 
rests  mainly  on  the  special  contents  of  the  Gospel  nar- 
rative, particularly  as  regards  the  character  of  the  Sav- 
iour portrayed  in  it,  and  the  distinctive  nature  of  his 
miracles  as  connected  with  his  character,  and  on  the 
subsequent  history  of  the  Christian  Church.  It  is  far 
easier  to  talk  in  general  terms  about  the  laws  of  nature, 
and  the  impossibility  of  their  violation,  than  to  go 
through  the  actual  contents  of  the  Gospels  in  detail,  and 
show  how  it  is  possible  that  such  a  narrative  could  have 
been  written,  and  how  the  events  described  in  it  could 
have  influenced,  as  they  have,  the  subsequent  history 
of  the  world,  on  any  other  supposition  than  that  of 
its  being  a  true  narrative  of  real  events.  Accordingly 
we  find  that,  while  the  several  attacks  on  the  Grospel 
miracles  in  particular,  with  whatever  ability  they  may 
have  been  conc^ucted,  and  whatever  temporary  popular^ 
ity  they  may  have  obtained,  seem  universally  destined 
to  a  speedy  extinction  beyond  the  possibility  of  revival, 
the  general  a  priori  objection  still  retains  its  hold  on 
men's  minds,  and  is  revived  from  time  to  time,  after  re- 
peated refutations,  as  often  as  the  changing  aspects  of 
scientific  progress  appear  to  offer  the  opportunity  of  a 
plausible  disguse  of  an  old  sophism  in  new  drapery. 
The  minute  criticisms  of  Woolston  and  Paulus  on  the 
details  of  the  Gospel  history  are  utterly  dead  and  buried 
out  of  sight;  and  those  of  Strauss  show  plain  indica- 
tions of  being  doomed  to  the  same  fate,  though  support- 
ed for  a  while  by  a  spurious  alliance  with  a  popular 
phikMophy.  And  the  failure  which  is  manifest  in  such 
writers,  even  while  they  confine  themselves  to  the  mere- 
ly negative  task  of  criticising  the  Gospel  narrative,  be- 
comes still  more  conspicuous  when  they  proceed  to  ac- 
count for  the  origin  of  Christianity  by  positive  theories 
of  their  own.  The  naturalistic  theory  of  Paulus  breaks 
down  under  the  sheer  weight  of  its  own  accumulation 
of  cumbrous  and  awkward  explanations;   while  thq 


mjrthical  hypothesis  of  Stnoss  is  found  guilty  of  the 
logical  absurdity  of  deducing  the  premise  from  the  ooo- 
dusion:  it  assumes  that  men  invented  an  imaginary 
life  of  Jesus  because  they  believed  him  to  be  the  Me9-> 
siah,  when  the  very  supposition  that  the  life  is  imagi- 
nary leaves  the  belief  in  the  Messiahship  unexplained 
and  inexplicable.  On  the  other  hand,  the  a  priori  re»> 
Bonings  of  Splnoaa  and  Hume  exhibit  a  vitality  which 
is  certainly  not  due  to  their  logical  oondoiavciicaB,  but 
which  has  enabled  them  in  various  disguises  to  perplex 
the  intellects  and  unsettle  the  faith  of  a  different  gen- 
eration from  that  for  which  they  were  first  written. 
Hence  it  is  that  a  writer  who  is  required,  by  the  exi- 
gencies of  his  own  day,  to  consider  the  question  of  mir- 
acles frofm  an  apologetic  point  of  view,  finds  himself 
compelled  to  dwell  mainly  on  the  abstract  argument 
concerning  miracles  in  general,  rather  than  on  the  dis- 
tinctive features  which  characterize  the  Christian  mir- 
acles in  particular.  The  latter  are  the  more  pleasant 
and  the  more  useful  theme,  when  the  object  is  the  edi- 
fication of  the  believer;  the  former  is  indispensable 
when  it  is  requisite  to  controvert  the  positiona  of  the 
unbeliever.  There  is,  however,  one  phase  of  the  scep- 
tical argument  which  may  be  met  by  oonsiderationa  of 
the  spMial  rather  than  of  the  general  kind.  It  has 
been  objected  that  no  testimony  can  prove  a  miracle  as 
such.  *  Testimony/  we  are  told,  *can  apply  only  to 
apparent,  sensible  facts;  testimony  can  only  prove  an 
extraordinary  and  perhaps  inexplicable  occurrence  or 
phenomenon ;  that  it  is  dne  to  snperaatnral  causes  is 
entirely  dependent  on  the  previous  belief  and  assump- 
tions of  the  parties.'  Whatever  may  be  the  value  of 
this  objection  as  applied  to  a  hypothetical  case,  in 
which  the  objector  noay  select  soch  occnnenoea  and 
such  testimonies  as  suit  his  purpose,  it  is  nngularly  in- 
applicable to  the  works  actually  recorded  as  having 
been  done  by  Christ  and  his  apostles.  It  may,  with 
certain  exceptions,  be  applicable  to  a  case  in  which  the 
assertion  of  a  supernatural  cause  rests  solely  on  the  tes- 
timony of  the  tpedator  of  the  fact ;  but  it  is  itot  appli- 
cable to  those  in  which  the  cause  ia  declared  by  the 
performer.  Let  us  accept,  if  we  please,  merely  as  a 
narrative  of  *  apparent  sensible  facts,'  the  history  of  the 
cure  of  the  blind  and  dumb  demoniac,  or  of  the  lame 
man  at  the  Beautiful  Gate ;  but  we  cannot  place  the 
same  restriction  upon  the  words  of  our  Lord  and  of  St. 
Peter,  which  expressly  assign  the  snpematuial  cause— 
*  If  I  cast  out  devils  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  then  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  come  unto  you.'  *By  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth  doth  this  man  stand  here  be- 
fore you  whole.'  We  have  here,  at  least,  a  testimony 
reaching  to  the  supernatural;  and  if  that  testimony  bie 
admitted  in  these  cases,  the  same  cause  becomes  the 
most  reasonable  and  probable  that  can  be  assigned  to 
the  other  wonderful  works  performed  by  the  same  per- 
sons. For  if  it  be  admitted  that  our  Lord  exercised  a 
supernatural  power  at  all,  there  is,  to  use  the  words  of 
bishop  Butler,  *,no  more  presumption  worth  mentiooing 
against  his  having  exerted  this  miraculous  power  in  a 
certain  degree  greater,  than  in  a  certain  degree  leas; 
in  one  or  two  more  instances,  than  in  one  or  two  few* 
er.'  This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  on  which  the 
most  important  part  of  this  controversy  must  ultimate- 
ly rest ;  namely,  that  the  true  evidence  on  behalf  of 
the  Christian  miracles  is  to  be  estimated,  not  by  the 
force  of  testimony  in  general,  as  compared  with  anteoe^ 
dent  improbability,  but  by  the  force  of  the  peculiar  tea- 
timony  by  which  the  Christian  miracles  are  supported, 
as  compared  with  the  antecedent  probability  or  improb- 
abiUty  that  a  religion  of  such  a  cluiracter  should  have 
been  first  introduced  into  the  world  of  superhunian 
agency.-  The  miracles  of  Christ,  and,  as  the  chief  of 
them  all,  that  great  crowning  miracle  of  his  rasnrree- 
tion,  are  supported  by  all  the  testimony  which  they  de- 
rived from  his  own  positive  declarations  concerning 
them,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  record  of  his  life. 
aud  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Christian  religkui. 
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The  altematiTe  fies  between  accepting  that  testimony, 
as  it  is  given,  of  regarding  the  Gospels  as  a  fiction,  and 
the  Christian  faith  as  founded  on  imposture.  In  adopt- 
ing this  argument,  we  do  not,  as  is  sometimes  said,  rea- 
8(m  in  a  circle,  employing  the  character  of  Christ  as 
a  testimony  in  favor  of  the  miracles,  and  the  roirades 
again  as  a  testimony  in  favor  of  the  character  of  Christ 
For  the  character  of  Christ  is  contemplated  in  two  dis- 
tinct aspects :  first,  as  regards  his  human  perfectness ; 
and,  secondly,  as  r^pards  his  superhuman  mission  and 
powers.  The  first  bears  witness  to  the  mirades,  the  mir- 
adee  bear  witness  to  the  second.  When  our  Lord  rep- 
resents himself  as  a  human  example  to  be  imitated  by 
his  human  followers,  he  lays  stress  on  those  £icts  of 
his  life  whi^h  indicate  his  human  goodness:  'Take 
my  yoice  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me ;  for  I  am  meek 
and  lowly  of  heart.*  When,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
represents  himself  as  divinely  commissioned  for  a  spe- 
cial purpose,  he  appeals  to  the  superhuman  evidence 
of  hia  mirades  as  authenticating  that  mission :  '  The 
works  which  the  Father  hath  given  me  to  finish,  the 
same  works  that  I  do,  bear  witness  of  me  that  the  Fa- 
ther bath  sent  me.'  It  is  true  that  the  evidence  of  the 
mirades,  as  addressed  to  us,  has  a  different  aspect,  and 
rests  on  different  grounds,  from  that  which  belonged  to 
them  at  the  time  when  they  were  first  performed.  But 
this  change  has  not  diminished  their  force  as  evi- 
dences, though  it  has  somewhat  changed  its  direction. 
If  we  have  not  the  advantage  of  sedng  and  hearing 
and  questioning  those  who  were  eye-witnesses  of  the 
mindes,  the  defidency  is  fully  supplied  by  the  addi- 
tional testimony  that  has  accrued  to  us,  inthe  history 
of*  Christianity,  from  their  day  to  ours.  If  we  have 
stricter  conceptions  of  physical  law,  and  of  the  uniform- 
ity of  nature,  we  have  also  higher  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  purpose  worthy  of  the  exercise  of  God's  sov- 
ereign power  over  nature.  If  the  progress  of  science 
has  made  many  things  easy  of  performance  at  the  pres- 
ent day  which  would  have  seemed  miraculous  to  the 
■Mdi  of  the  let  century,  it  has  also  shown  more  dearly 
how  inimitable  and  unapproachable  are  the  mirades  of 
Christ,  in  the  maturity  of  science  no  less  than  in  its  in- 
fancy. And  when  it  is  objected  that '  if  mirades  were, 
in  the  estimation  of  a  former  age,  among  the  chief 
supports  of  a  former  Christianity,  they  are  at  present 
among  the  main  difficulties  and  binderances  to  its  ac- 
ceptance,' we  may  fairly  ask,  What  is  this  Christianity 
which  might  be  more  easily  bdieved  if  it  had  no  mira- 
des ?  Lb  it  meant  that  the  Gospel  narrative,  in  gen- 
eral, would  be  more  easy  to  believe  were  the  mirades 
taken  oat  of  it?  The  miracles  are  so  interwoven  with 
the  narrative  that  the  whole  texture  would  be  de- 
stroyed by  their  removal.  Or  is  it  meant  that  the 
great  central  fact  in  the  apostolic  preaching — the  resur- 
rection of  Christ — would  be  more  natural  and  credible 
if  he  who  thus  marvellously  rose  from  the  dead  had  in 
hia  lifetime  exhibited  no  signs  of  a  power  superior  to 
that  of  his  fellow-men  ?  Or  is  it  meant  that  the  great 
distinctive  doctrines  of  Christianity — such  as  those  of 
the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation — might  be  more  read- 
ily aecepted  were  there  no  mirades  in  the  Scripture 
which  contains  them  ?  We  can  scarcely  imagine  it  to 
be  seriously  maintained  that  it  would  be  easier  to  be- 
lieve that  the  second  person  of  the  divine  Trinity 
came  on  earth  in  the  form  of  man,  were  it  also  asserted 
that  while  on  earth  he  gave  no  signs  of  a  power  be- 
yond that  of  ordinary  men.  In  short,  it  is  difficult  to 
ondeistand  on  what  ground  it  can  be  maintained  that 
the  miiacles  are  a  hinderance  to  the  bdief  in  Christian- 
ity, except  on  a  ground  which  asserts  also  that  there 
is  DO  distinctive  Christianity  in  which  to  believe.  It 
may  with  more  truth  be  said  that  the  miraculous  de- 
ment, which  forms  so  large  a  portion  of  Christianity,  has 
its  peculiar  worth  and  service  at  the  present  day  as  a 
protest  and  safeguard  against  two  forms  of  unchristian 
thought  to  which  an  intellectual  and  cultivated  age  is 
liable — pantheism,  the  danger  of  a  deeply  speculative 


philosophy;  and  materialism,  the  danger  of  a  too  ex- 
dusive  devotion  to  physical  science.  Both  these,  in  dif- 
ferent ways,  tend  to  deify  nature  and  the  laws  of  nat- 
ure, and  to  obscure  the  belief  in  a  personal  God  distinct 
from  and  above  nature ;  against  both  these,  so  long  as 
the  Christian  religion  lasts,  the  mirades  of  Christ  are 
a  perpetual  witness ;  and  in  so  witnessing  they  perform 
a  service  to  religion  different  in  kind,  but  not  less  im- 
portant than  that  which  they  performed  at  the  begin- 
ning. The  mirades  of  the  O.  T.  may  be  included  in 
the  above  argument,  if  we  regard,  as  Scripture  requires 
us  to  r^^aid,  the  earlier  dispensation  as  an  anticipation 
of  and  preparation  for  the  coming  of  Christ^  •  Many  of 
the  events  in  the  history  of  Israel  as  a  people  are  typ- 
ical of  corresponding  events  in  the  life  of  the  Saviour; 
and  the  earlier  miraculous  history  is  a  supernatural  sys- 
tem preparing  the  way  for  the  later  consummation  of 
God's  supernatural  providence  in  the  redemption  of 
the  world  by  Christ.  Not  only  the  occasional  miracles 
of  the  O.-T.  history,  but,  as  bishop  Atterbury  remarks, 
some  of  the  established  institutions  under  the  law — the 
gift  of  prophecy,  the  Shechinah,  the  Urim  and  Thnm- 
mim,  the  sabbatical  year— are  of  a  supernatural  char^ 
acter,  and  thus  manifest  themsdves  as  parts  of  a  supei^ 
natural  system,  ordained  for  and  leading  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  supernatural  in  Christ." 

A  question  has  also  been  raised  whether  it  is  not 
possible  that  miracles  may  be  wrought  by  evil  spirits 
in  support  of  a  false  doctrine.  This  question  i^ects 
Christian  evidences  simply,  and  in  this  line  the  only 
question  that  can  practically  be  raised  is  whether  the 
Scripture  mirades^-aupposing  them  not  to  be  pure  fab- 
rications— are  real  mirades  wrought  by  divine  power,  or 
normal  events  occurring  in  the  course  of  nature,  or  pro- 
duced by  human  means.  Indeed,  the  possibility  of  real 
miracles  other  than  divine  is  a  question  rather  of  curi- 
osity than  of  practical  value.  An  able  discussion  of 
this  subject  will  be  found  in  Farmer's  Diatertationy 
though  the  author  has  weakened  his  argument  by  at- 
tempting too  much.  So  far  as  he  undertakes  to  show 
that  there  is  no  suffident  evidence  that  mirades  actual- 
ly have  been  wrought  by  evil  spirits  in  behalf  of  a  false 
religion,  his  reasoning  is  logical  and  satisfactory,  and 
his  treatment  of  the  supposed  mirades  of  the  Egyptian 
magicians  is  in  this  respect  highly  successfuL  But 
when  he  proceeds  from  the  historical  to  the  theological 
argument,  and  maintains  that  it  is  inoonsiBtent  with 
God's  perfections  that  such  mirades  ever  should  be 
wrought,  he  appears  to  assume  more  than  is  warranted 
dther  by  reason  or  by  Scripture,  and  to  deduce  a  conse- 
quence which  is  not  required  by  the  former,  and  ap- 
pears difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  latter.  That  there 
may  be  such  a  thing  as  '*  the  working  of  Satan,  with  all 
power  and  signs  and  lying  wonders,"  and  that  such 
working  will  actually  be  manifested  before  the  last  day 
in  support  of  Antichrist,  is  the  natural  interpretation  of 
the  language  of  Scripture.  That  such  a  manifestation 
has  as  yet  taken  place  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  conclusion 
not  established  by  existing  evidence. 

Another  question  has  been  raised  as  to  the  means 
of  distinguishing  between  true  and  false  miracles,  mean- 
ing by  the  latter  term  phenomena  pretended  to  be  mi- 
raculous, but  in  fact  dther  natural  events  or  human  im- 
postures or  fabrications.    Various  rules  for  distinguish- 
ing between  these  have  been  given  by  several  authors, 
the  best  known  being  the  four  rules  laid  down  in  Les- 
lie's Short  and  Easy  Method  wUh  the  DeUtt,  and  the 
three  given  in  bishop  Douglas's  Criierion,  and  to  some 
extent  the  six  given  by  bishop  Stillingfleet  in  Oriffines 
Sacroy  bk.  ii,  chap,  x,  and  the  very  acute  observations 
m  a  similar  kind  of  work,  J.  H.  Newman's  L\fe  o/Apol- 
lomuB  Tyanauif  published  in  the  EncydopacUa  Metro- 
polUana.  Yet  the  practical  value  of  these  rules,  though 
considerable  as  compared  with  the  inquiry  previously 
noticed,  is  avaUable  rather  for  particular  and  temporary 
phases  of  controversy  than  for  general  and  perpetual 
edification.    A  more  permanent  prindple  in  relation  tu 
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this  question  is  suggested  by  Leslie  in  his  remarks  on 
the  pret^ded  miracles  of  ApoUonius,  where  he  shoiirs 
that  the  assumed  miracles,  even  if  admitted,  have  no 
important  connection  with  our  belief  or  practice.  "  But 
now,"  he  says,  ^  to  sum  up  all,  let  us  suppose  to  the 
utmost  that  all  this  said  romance  were  true,  what 
would  it  amount  to  ?  Only  that  Apollonius  did  such 
things.  What  then  ?  What  if  he  were  so  virtuous  a 
person  that  God  should  have  given  him  the  power  to 
work  several  miracles?  This  would  noways  hurt  the 
argument  that  is  here  brought  against  the  deists,  be- 
cause Apollonius  set  up  no  new  religion,  nor  did  he 
pretend  that  he  was  sent  with  any  revelation  from  heav- 
en to  introduce  any  new  sort  of  worship  of  God ;  so 
that  it  is  of  no  consequence  to  the  world  whether  these 
were  true  or  pretended  miracles;  whether  Apollonius 
were  an  honest  man  or  a  magician ;  or  whether  there 
ever  were  such  a  man  or  not  For  he  left  no  law  or  gos- 
pel behind  him  to  be  received  upon  the  credit  of  those 
miracles  which  he  is  said  to  have  wrought."  **  To  this," 
says  dean  Hansel,  "  it  may  be  added  that  there  is  an 
enormous  a  priori  improbability  against  mirades  per- 
formed vrithont  any  professed  object,  as  compared  with 
those  which  belong  to  a  system  that  has  exercised  a 
good  and  permanent  influence  in  the  woild.  This  im- 
probability can  only  be  overcome  by  a  still  more  enor- 
mous mans  of  evidence  in  their  favor;  and  until  some 
actual  case  can  be  pointed  out  in  which  such  evidence 
exists,  the  unimportance  of  a  reported  series  of  miracles 
is  a  valid  reason  for  withhokling  belief  in  them.  The 
Scripture  miradeB,  in  this  respect,  stand  akme  and  apart 
from  all  others  as  regards  the  evideifce  of  their  reality, 
combined  with  their  significance,  if  reaL" 
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Nature  and  the  Supernatural  (newed.  1874) ;  Cudworlh, 
InteUeetual  System  (see  Index  in  voL  iii) ;  Watson, 
TheoL  Instit,  i,  78  sq.,  146  sq.,  284;  Hodge,  Systematic 
TheoL  voL  i,  ch.  xii;  HagenboiiBh,  Hist*  Doctr.  i,  814  aq., 
414  sq.;  ii,  467  aq.;  Ha^,  Hietoire  dee  Dogmee  Chre- 
tiens^ pt  i,  ch.  iv,  et  aL;  J.  Pye  Smith,  First  Linee  of 
Christian  TheoL  p.  62  sq.,  582  sq.,  et  aL;  Ftacal,  Pe»- 
sSes,  pt  ii,  art  19,  §  9 ;  LyaU,  Prop.  iVx^  p.  441;  Kit- 
to,  Cydop,BibL  Lit  s,r.;  Sm\thfBibLDict.a.y.i  Chris- 
tian Magatine,  1797;  Christian  Instructor,  xvii^  145; 
Christian  Rev.  July,  1856 ;  TheoL  Rev.  voL  iv ;  For.  Qu. 
voL  xxii ;  BibL  SacrOj  vols,  ii  and  vii ;  North  Brit,  Ret. 
Feb.  1846,  art  viii;  April,  1862,  art  iv;  North  Amer. 
Rev.  July,  1860;  Joum.  of  Sac  IJt.  Apri],  Oct  1854; 
Jan.  1856 ;  South.  Pretb.  Rev.  1856 ;  South.  Qk.  Rev.  Jnhr, 
1857 ;  Princet.  Rev.  April,  1856 ;  A  mer.  TheoL  Rev.  July, 
1861 ;  Christian  Remembrancer,  July,  1861 ;  (Loud.)  Qu. 
.Sev. Oct  1862,  p. 242;  Amer. Preth.'Rev.ApA,  186^  ut. 
i;  Jan.  1865;  BriL  and  For.  Rev.  x,  II,  b6;  BulletinT%i- 
ohgique.  Sept  1868,  p.  187 ;  TheoL  Edeetic,  vol.  ▼,  No.  3 ; 
Westm.  Rev.  Jan.  1818,  p.  106 ;  Meth,  Rev.  April,  1858,  p. 
181 ;  1870,  p.  299 ;  1872  (Jan.),  p.  154 ;  BriL  and  For.  Ev. 
Rev.  1868  (Jan.),  p.  29-55;  BlachvooeTs  Magaane,  Jane, 
1867;  BibL  Sacra,  April,  1868,  art  iU;  1867,  p.  189; 
Jahrb.  deutscher  TheoL  1869,  p.  572;  Contea^  Ret. 
May,  1869,  p.  89  sq.;  Nov.  1872,  art  v;  Christian  Qu. 
Oct  1878,  art  iii ;  Brit.  Qu.  Rev.  July,  1878,  ait  vi ;  B€q)t. 
Qtciiev.  1870;  Jan.  1874,  art  i;  Qu.  Rev.  of  Luth,  CL 
Julv,  1874,  art  v.     (J.  H.  W.) 

MIRACLES,  ECCLESIASTICAL.  The  P6rt  Royal- 
ists taught  that "  there  would  never  have  been  any  false 
miracles  if  there  had  been  none  tnie."  Many  Protes- 
tants, taking  hold  of  this  wise  adage,  set  down  as  in- 
oontrovertihle  the  assertion  that  the  so-called  "mira- 
des" wrought  in  the  Church  since  the  patristic  period 
are  not  of  God,  because  they  are  not  prophesied  as  were 
those  of  the  Israelitish  and  apostolic  days  (see  Exod.  iii, 
12;  Mark  xvi,  17, 18),  and  that,  as  Dr.  Hodge  bas  it. 
'*  while  there  is  nothing  in  the  N.  T.  inconsistent  with 
the  occurrence  of  mirades  in  the  post-apostolic  age  of 
the  Church  .  .  .  when  the  apostles  had  finished  tbeir 
work,  the  necessity  of  mirades,  so  fiir  as  the  great 
end  they  were  intended  to  accomplish  was  ooDcemed, 
ceased"  (SysL  TheoL  iii,  452). 

This  position  of  Protestant  writen  seenos  to  gain 
strength  from  a  dose  examinarion  of  the  practices  of 
the  early  patristic  period,  for  it  is  an  uncontested  state- 
ment that  during  the  first  hundred  yean  after  the  death 
of  the  apostles  we  hear  little  or  nodiing  of  the  working 
of  miradfs  by  the  eariy  Christians.  Says  bishop  Dong- 
las,  ^  If  we  except  the  testimonies  of  Papias  and  Irenn- 
iis,  who  speak  of  raising  the  dead  ...  I  can  find  ao  in- 
stances of  mirades  mentioned  by  the  fathers  before  the 
4th  centuT]^"  {Criterion,  p.  228-282) ;  and  if  we  come 
down  to  the  fiithers  of  the  4th  century,  we  find  that 
they  fredy  speak  of  the  age  of  mirades  aa  past;  that 
such  interpositions,  being  no  longer  necessary,  w«re  no 
longer  to  be  expected.  Whatever  may  appear  to  the 
contrary  in  the  more  oratorical  and  panegyrical  writings 
of  the  fathers,  whenever  they  address  themselves  theo- 
logically to  the  question  of  mirades,  they  admit  clearty 
and  unreservedly  the  tmth  that  this  kind  of  evidence 
has  ceased  in  the  Christian  Church.  The  mineles  of 
divine  power  (according  to  St  Augostine)  are  now  to 
be  sought  in  the  worics  of  nature,  in  the  wondens  of  its 
ever-recnrring  changes,  and  in  the  regular  coone  of  the 
divine  providence.  After  enumerating  the  mimdes  of 
Christ,  he  asks,  '*Cur  (inquis)  ista  modo  non  fiunt? 
Quia  non  moverent  nisi  mira  esseot;  at  si  solita  essen- 
tia mira  non  essent"  {De  Utilitate  Credendi),  which  he 
only  so  far  qualifies  in  his  retractions  as  not  aheolotdy 
to  deny  the  possibility  of  a  modem  mirade.  In  another 
place  he  speaks  of  **  mirades  not  being  permitted  to 
last  to  our  times,"  or  to  survive  the  propagatioQ  of 
Christianity  over  the  world  (De  vera  ReUgione,  c.  S5,  ^ 
17).    St.  Chrvsostom  bears  the  same  testimonr  to  the 
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oetVAtion  of  miiscks  in  his  beantifol  sermons  on  the 
Resurrection  and  on  the  Feast  of  Pentecost  {Ser,  xxxiii 
snd  XXX vi),  where  he  solves  the  same  question—"  Why 
an  no  signs  and  miracles  intrusted  to  us  now?'* — by 
duming  those  higher  miracles  of  grace  and  inward 
change  which  enable  us  to  use  the  prayer  of  faith»  and 
to  exclaim,  *'  Our  Father,  which  art  in  heaven  T*  Cbry* 
aostom  says  himself:  *'Ne  itaque  ex  eo,  quod  nunc 
signa  non  fiunt,  argumentum  ducas  tunc  etiam  non  fu- 
isse.  Etenim  tunc  utiliter  flebant,  et  nunc  utiliter  non 
fiunt*"  (/ft  EpUtdam  t,  tui  Curinth,  Homil.  vi,  2 ;  comp. 
Augustine,  De  CimkUe  Dei,  xxii,  viii,  1).  Yet  these 
fathers  also  supply  us  with  accounts  of  deeds  wrought 
by  Christian  believers,  which  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  has  pleased  to  stamp  as  miraculous,  but  which 
these  early  writers  of  the  Church  mark  out  clearly  as 
natural  results.  If  indeed  they  pleased  to  call  them 
miracles^  they  yet  betray  that  even  in  their  own  view 
there  was  a  vast  difference  between  the  scriptural  and 
ecclesiastical  miracles,  and  that  they  did  not  count  them 
as  of  the  same  category.  St.  Augustine,  referring  to 
the  wonderful  deeds  wrought  by  the  faithful  of  the 
Church  in  his  day,  concedes  also  that  they  were  not 
wrought  with  the  same  lustre  as  in  the  apostolic  days, 
nor  with  the  same  significance  and  authority  for  the 
whole  Christian  world  (comp.  Fr.  Nitzsch,  jvm^AugtU' 
Hmuf  Lehre  vom  Wunder  [Berlin,  1865],  p.  82  sq.). 
Bishop  Douglas  says  that  these  miraculous  workings 
were  confined  to  **  the  cures  of  diseases,  particulariy  the 
cures  of  dsemoniacs,  by  exorcising  them;  which  last 
indeed  seems  to  be  their  favorite  standing  mirade;" 
and  Prot  Newman,  one  of  the  richest  prizes  gained  by 
the  Romanists  from  the  Church  of  England  in  this  gen- 
eration, is  candid  enough  to  admit  the  contrast  between 
the  scriptural  and  what  he  calls  ecclesiastical  mirades. 
He  says,  ^  The  miracles  of  Scripture  are,  as  a  whole, 
grave,  simple,  and  majestic:  those  of  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory often  partake  of  what  may  not  unfitly  be  called  a 
romantic  character,  and  of  that  wildness  and  inequality 
which  enters  into  the  notion  of  romance."  **  It  is  ob> 
vious,"*  he  says  elsewhere, "  to  apply  what  has  been  said 
to  the  case  of  the  miracles  of  the  Church,  as  compared 
with  those  in  Scripture.  Scripture  is  to  us  a  garden  of 
Eden,  and  its  creations  are  beautiful  as  well  as  *  very 
good;'  but  when  we  pass  from  the. apostolic  to  the  fol- 
lowing ages,  it  is  as  if  we  left  the  choicest  valleys  of 
the  earth,  the  quietest  and  most  harmonious  scenery, 
and  the  most  cultivated  soil,  for  the  luxuriant  wilder- 
ness of  Africa  or  Asia,  the  natural  home  or  kingdom  of 
brute  nature  uninfluenced  by  man'*  {Ttoo  Euayt  on 
Scripture  Miracles  and  on  Ecdeticutkalf  2d  ed.  Lond. 
1870,  p.  116,  150).  Dr.  Hodge,  in  commenting  upon 
Komiah  miracles,  quotes  these  words  or  Prof.  Newman, 
and  ssjrs  of  them,  ''A  more  felicitous  illustration  can 
hardly  be  imagined.  The  contrast  between  the  Gos- 
pels and  the  legends  of  the  saints  is  that  between  the 
divine  and  the  human,  and  even  the  animal;  between 
Christ  (with  reverence  be  it  spoken)  and  St.  Anthony" 
(tii,455>. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  notwithstanding  the 
want  of  any  trustworthy  patristic  testimony,  asserts  that 
the  power  of  performing  all  manner  of  miraculous  works 
remains  with  the  Church  since  the  days  of  its  first 
founding,  henceforth  and  forever.  ^  Roman  Catholics," 
says  Butler,  ^relying  with  entire  confidence  on  the 
promises  of  Christ  [quoting  Acts  ii,  8  sq. ;  John  xiv,  12; 
Mark  xvi,  17, 18],  believe  that  the  power  of  working 
mirades  was  given  by  Christ  to  his  Church,  and  that  it 
never  has  been,  and  neyer  will  be  withdrawn  from  her" 
{Book  of  Ike  Rom,  Cath,  Ch,  Letter  iii,  p.  87  sq. ;  see 
also  p.  46  sq.).  Another,  even  greater  cdebrity,  the 
learned  Bellarmine,  goes  so  £ar  as  to  prove  from  this 
continuity  of  the  miraculous  power  in  the  Church  of 
Rome  that  the  Protestant  Church,  lacking  this,  is  man- 
ifeatly  not  of  God.  He  argues  that  miracles  are  neces- 
ttry  to  evince  any  new  faith  or  extraordinary  mission ; 
that  miracles  are  eificadous  and  safficient.    By  the  for- 
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mer,  Ke  then  teHs  us,  may  be  deduced  that  the  Church 
is  not  to  be  found  among  Protestants ;  by  the  latter,  that 
it  is  most  assuredly  among  Catholics :  ^  Undecima  nota 
est  gloria  miraculoruro;  sunt  autem  duo  fundamenta 
praemittenda.  Unum  quod  miracula  suit  necessaria  ad 
novam  fidem  vel  extraordinariam  missionem  persua- 
dendam.  Alterum,  quod  stnt  efficada  et  sufficientia; 
nam  ex  priore  dedueemus  non  esse  apud  adveraarios  vc- 
ram  ecdesiam,  ex  posteriore  dedueemus  eam  esse  apud 
nos.  Quod  igitur  miracula  sint  necessaria,  probntur  pri- 
mo  Scripture  testimonio,  Exod.  iv,  cum  Moses  mittere- 
tur  a  Deo  ad  populum,  ac  diceret:  *Non  credent  mihi, 
neque  audient  vocem  meam.'  Non  respondet  Detis, 
'  Debent  credere,  velint  nolint,'  sed  dedit  ill!  potestatem 
faciendi  miracula,  et  ait :  *  Ut  credant,  quod  apparuerit 
tibi  Dominus,'  etc  Et  in  Novo  Testamento,  Matt,  x, 
'Euntes,  pnedicate,  dicentes:  Appropinquovit  regnum 
codorum;  infirmos  curate,  mortuos  suscitate,  leproeos 
mundate,  dsemones  ejidte.'  Joan,  xv, '  Si  opera  non  fe- 
dssem  in  eis  quae  nemo  alius  fecit,  peccatum  non  habe- 
rent*  '*  {Opera,  voL  ii ;  De  Notit  Ecde$ue,  lib.  iv,  cap.  xiv, 
coL  206  D  [CoL  1619]).  Even  the  Uberal-minded  Dr.  Mil- 
ner,  who  displayed  learning  in  almost  every  department 
of  sdence;  who  possessed  experience,  intelligence,  and 
taste;  who  wrote  well  and  reasoned  acutely;  teaches, 
in  a  letter  devoted  to  the  subject  of  miracles,  that  *4f 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  were  not  the  only  true 
Church,  God  would  not  have  given  any  attestation  in 
its  favor.  .  .  .  Having  demoiwtrated  the  distinction," 
bv  which  he  means  the  exdusive  holiness  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  he  professes  himsdf  '*  prepared  to 
show  that  God  has  borne  testimony  to  that  holiness  by 
the  many  and  incontestable  (?)  mirades  he  has  wrought 
in  her  favor, /Wmii  the  age  of  the  apottles  down  to  the 
preeent  time"  (Lett,  xxvi,  p.  168  sq.,  et  aL). 

The  reasoning  of  Dr.  Milner  brings  us  to  reconsider 
the  statement  made  in  the  early  part  of  this  article  that 
''no  miracidons  events  mark  the  history  of  the  Church 
after  the  days  of  the  apostles,  if  we  may  depend  on  the 
authority  of  the  patristic  writers^  Romanists  fre- 
quently refer  us  to  what  St.  Ignatius,  who  flourished  in 
the  Ist  century  after  Christ,  relates  about  the  wild 
beasts  which  were  let  loose  upon  the  martyrs  being  fre- 
quently restrained  by  a  divine  power  from  hurting  them, 
and  also  to  the  miracle  which  deterred  the  apostate  Ju- 
lian (this,  however,  brings  us  to  the  4th  century)  from 
rebuilding  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem.  As  to  the  first  of 
these  miraculous  workings,  a  single  observation  must 
suffice.  The  words  of  Ignatius  are :  "  Ne  sicut  in  aliis, 
territsB  sint  et  non  eos  tetigerunt;"  implying  that  the 
fierce  animals  did  not  behave  as  in  ordinary  cases,  but 
that,  bdng  terrified  at  the  sight  of  the  surrounding 
spectators,  they  refused  to  fight.  Ignatius  himsdf  con- 
sidered the  occurrence  purely  accidental  and  natural; 
otherwise  he  would  have  given  the  glory  to  God,  and 
have  besought  him  to  repress  their  fury.  As  to  the 
second  miracle,  it  must  of  necessity  have  occurred,  or 
the  prophecy  which  related  to  it  could  not  be  fulfilled 
(Dan.  ix,  27).  Says  Elliott :  *'  In  its  exact  completion 
I  perfectly  agree  with  Dr.  Milner,  and  for  the  very  rea- 
son asdgned  by  Gibbon  himself,  that  if  it  were  not 
verified,  *  the  imperial  sophist  would  have  converted  the 
success  of  his  undertaking  into  a  specious'  (he  should 
have  said  solid)  '  argument  against  the  faith  of  proph- 
ecy and  the  truth  of  revdation'  {Dedute  and  FaUy  iv, 
104).  But  I  am  not  equally  disposed  to  admit  that 
there  were  other  as  extraordinary  mirades,  besides  the 
one  mentioned,  since  the  apostolic  age;  or,  if  there 
were,  that  they  wore  performed  for  the  purpose  alleged 
by  him"  {Ddm,  of  Romanitm,  p.  527).  Dr.  Neander^ 
bishop  Kaye,  Dr.  Schaff,  and  others,  hold  to  the  gradual 
oeseation  theory.  That  is  to  say,  they  teach  that  ''there 
is  an  antecedent  probability  that  the  power  of  working 
miracles  was  not  suddenly  and  abruptly,  but  gradually 
withdrawn,  as  the  necesdty  of  such  outward  and  ex- 
traordinary attestation  of  the  divine  origin  of  Christi- 
anity diminbhed  and  gave  way  to  the  natural  operation 
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of  truth  and  mond  suasion."  They  also  hold  that  "  it 
is  impossible  to  fix  the  precise  terminationi  either  at 
the  death  of  the  apostles,  or  their  immediate  disciples, 
or  the  conversion  of  the  Roman  empire,  or  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  Arian  heresy,  or  any  subsequent  era,  and  to 
sift  carefully  in  each  particular  case  the  truth  from  leg- 
endary fiction.'*  "  Most  of  the  statements  of  the  apolo- 
gists,**  says  Dr.  Schaff,  *'  are  couched  in  general  terms, 
and  refer  to  extraordinary  cures  from  dnmoniacal  pos- 
session (which  probably  includes,  in  the  language  of 
that  age,  cases  of  madness,  deep  melancholy,  and  epi- 
lepsy) and  other  diseases,  by  the  invocation  of  the  name 
of  Jesus.  Justin  Martyr  speaks  of  such  cures  as  a  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  Rome  and  all  over  the  world,  and 
Origen  i^}peais  to  his  own  personal  observation,  but 
speaks  in  another  place  of  the  growing  scarcity  of  mir- 
acles, so  as  to  suggest  the  gradual  cessation  theory. 
Tertullian  attributes  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  conver- 
sions of  his  day  to  supernatural  dreams  and  visions,  as 
does  also  Origen,  although  with  more  caution.  But  in 
such  psychological  phenomena  it  is  exceedingly  difficult 
to  draw  the  line  of  demarcation  between  natural  and 
snpematural  causes,  and  between  providential  interpo- 
sitions and  miracles  proper.  The  strongest  passage  on 
this  subject  is  found  in  Iremeus  {Adv,  hmr.  ii,  81,  §  2, 
and  ii,  82,  §  4),  who,  in  contending  against  the  heretics, 
mentions,  besides  prophecies  and  miraculous  cures  of 
dsBmoniacs,  even  the  raising  of  the  dead  among  contem- 
porary events  taking  place  in  the  Catholic  Church ;  but 
he  specifies  no  particular  case  or  name ;  and  it  should 
be  mentioned  also  that  his  youth  still  bordered  almost 
on  the  Johamiean  age"*  (jCh,  Hittm-y,  i,  206;  207).  In 
another  place,  referring  to  the  testimony  of  Ambrose 
and  Augustine  for  belief  in  a  continuation  of  miracles. 
Dr.  Schaff,  while  himself  advocating  the  gradual  cessa- 
tion theory,  and  also  the  posnbiiitjf  of  miraculous  power 
dwelling  in  the  Church  of  to-day,  teaches,  neverthelees, 
that  even  the  best  of  patristic  testimonies  may  be  im- 
peached if  they  appear  on  the  witness  stand  in  behalf 
of  miraculous  deeds  wrought  in  the  Church  in  post' 
apostolic  days :  ^  We  should  not  be  bribed  or  blinded 
by  the  character  and  authority  of  such  witnesses,  since 
experience  sufficiently  proves  that  even  the  best  and 
most  enUghtoned  men  cannot  wholly  divest  themselves 
of  superstition  and  of  the  prejudices  of  their  age.  Re- 
call, e.  g.,  Luther  and  the  apparitions  of  the  devil,  the 
Magnalia  of  Cotton  Mather,  the  old  Puritans  and  their 
trials  for  witchcraft,  as  well  as  the  modem  superstitions 
of  spiritual  rappings  and  table-turnings,  by  which  many 
'sminent  and  intelligent  persons  have  been  carried  away" 
(ill,  461). 

But,  differ  as  we  may  regarding  the  cessation  or  non- 
oessation  of  miraculous  power  in  the  Church  of  Christ, 
there  is,  nevertheless,  one  point  on  which  Protestants 
unite  in  opposing  the  pretensions  of  Rome ;  some  betray- 
ing an  undue  dogmatic  bias,  but  all  agreeing  that  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  genuine  writings  of  the  ante-Nicene 
Church  are  more  free  from  miraculous  and  superstitious 
elements  than  the  annals  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  espe- 
cially of  monastidsm.  Indeed,  it  would  appear  that 
the  Nicene  age  is  the  first  marked  as  one  of  miracles, 
and  that  miracles  rapidly  increased  in  number  from 
henceforth  until  they  became  matters  of  eveiy-day  oc- 
currence. Dr.  Isaac  Taylor  adds :  *^  No  such  miradea  as 
those  of  the  4th  century  were  pretended  in  the  piBoed- 
ing  nra,  when  they  might  seem  to  be  more  needed.  If, 
then,  these  miracles  were  genuine,  they  must  be  re- 
garded as  opening  a  new  dispensation"  (Xne.  Chri$tian- 
Ujf,  ii,  857).  This  new  dispensarion,  no  doubt,  they  her- 
alded, for  it  is  manifest  that  the  miracles  of  the  Nicene 
age  and  jM»e-Nioene  age  "  were  always  intended  to  prop- 
agate the  belief  of  certain  rites  and  doctrines  and  prac- 
tices which  had  crept  into  the  Church;  to  advance  the 
reputation  of  some  particular  chapel  or  image  or  relig- 
ious order,  or  to  countenance  opinions,  either  such  as 
were  contested  among  themselves,  or  such  as  the  whole 
Church  did  not  teach"  (Bishop  Douglas,  Criterion,  p.  40). 


Says  Dr.  Taylor:  **  Whereas  the  alleged  sapematiital 
occurrences  related,  or  appealed  to  by  the  earHer  Chria* 
tian  writers,  are  nearly  all  of  an  ambiguous  kind,  and 
such  as  may,  with  little  difficulty,  be  understood  with- 
out either  the  assumption  of  miraculous  interposition, 
or  the  imputation  of  deliberate  fraud,  it  is  altogether 
otherwise  with  the  miracles  of  the  Church  of  the  4th, 
6th,  and  6th  centuries.  From  the  period  of  the  Nicene 
Council  and  onward  mixades  of  the  most  astcMindtng 
kind  were  alleged  to  be  wrought  from  day  to  day,  and 
openly,  and  in  all  quarters  of  the  Christian  worid. 
These  wonders  were  solemnly  appealed  to  and  serionsly 
narrated  by  the  leading  persons  of  the  Church,  Eastern 
and  Western ;  and  in  many  instances  these  very  per- 
sons— ^the  great  men  now  set  up  in  oppositioa  to  the 
leaders  of  the  Reformation — ^were  themselves  the  won- 
der-workers, and  have  themselves  transmitted  the  ac- 
counts of  them.  But  then  these  alleged  miracles  were, 
almost  m  wery  uuiamx,  wrought  expressly  in  support 
of  those  very  practices  and  opini(»8  which  stand  for- 
ward as  the  points  of  contrast  distinguishing  Romanism 
from  Protestantism.  We  refer  espedally  to  the  ascetic 
life — the  supernatural  properties  of  the  eochariatic  ele- 
ments— the  invocation  of  the  saints,  or  direct  praying 
to  them,  and  the  efficacy  of  their  rdics;  and  the  rever- 
ence or  worship  due  to  certain  visible  and  palpable  re- 
ligious symbols"  (ii,  285). 

Dr.  Hodge,  commenting  upon  these  Romish  mirades^ 
says,  ^  they  admit  of  being  classified  on  different  prin- 
dples.  As  to  their  nature,  some  are  grave  and  impor- 
tant; others  are  trifling,  childish,  and  even  babyish; 
others  are  indecorous;  and  others  are  irreverent,  and 
even  blasphemous.  .  .  .  Another  prindple  oo  which 
they  may  be  classified  is  the  design  for  which  they 
were  wrought  or  adduced.  Some  are  brought  forth  as 
proofs  of  the  sanctity  of  particular  persons  or  places  or 
things;  some  to  sustain  particular  doctzines,  snch  as 
purgatory,  tiansubstantiation,  the  worshipping  of  the 
saints  and  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  etc.,  some  for  the  iden- 
tification of  rdicSb  It  is  no  injustice  to  the  authotities 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  to  say  that  whatever  good  ends 
these  mirades  may  in  any  case  be  intended  to  serve, 
thejf  have  m  (As  aggfrgate  hem  made  tnbeervient  to  the 
accumulation  qfmonejf  and  to  the  tncreaee  of  power. . .  • 
The  truth  of  Christianity  depends  on  the  historical 
truth  of  the  account  of  the  mirades  recorded  in  the  N. 
T.  The  truth  of  Romanism  depends  on  the  tmih  of 
the  mirades  to  which  it  appeals.  What  would  beoome 
of  Protestantism  if  it  depended  on  the  dnmooology  of 
Luther,  or  the  witch-stories  of  our  English  fore&then? 
The  Romish  Church,  in  assuming  the  responsibility  lor 
the  eodesiastical  mirades,  has  taken  upon  itself  a  bor^ 
den  which  would  cfush  the  shoulden  of  Atlas"  (iii,  466 ; 
oomp.  Prinoet,  Rev.  April,  1856,  art  v,  especially  p.  272). 
And  Dr.  Schaff,  who,  as  we  have  abready  seen,  inclines 
to  the  belief  that  mirades  may  have  been  wroogbt  in 
post-apostolic  days,  and  may  continue  to  be  wioaght 
to-day  and  hereafter,  yet  ventures  to  say  that  **  the  Ibl- 
lowing  weighty  connderations  rise  against  the  miracles 
of  the  Nicene  and  post^Nioene  age ;  not  wananttng,  in- 
deed, the  rejection  of  all,  yet  making  us  at  least  xtxy 
cautious  and  doubtful  of  receiving  them  in  particolar: 
1.  These  mirades  have  a  much  lower  moral  tone  than 
those  of  the  Bible,  while  in  some  cases  they  tnr  exceed 
them  in  outward  pomp,  and  make  a  stronger  appeal  to 
our  faculty  of  belief.  Many  of  the  monkish  mimcks 
are  not  so  much  eupemataatil  and  above  reason  as  they 
are  ttanatOEal  and  against  reason,  attributing  even  to 
wild  beasts  of  the  desert,  panthers  and  hyeoaa,  with 
which  the  misanthropic  hermits  lived  on  confideatial 
terms,  moral  feelings  and  states,  repentance  and  con- 
version, of  which  no  trace  appears  in  the  N.  T.  S.  They 
serve  not  to  confirm  the  Christian  fiuth  in  geneni,  but 
for  the  most  part  to  support  the  ascetic  life^  the  magical 
virtue  of  the  sacrament,  the  veneration  of  saints  and 
rdics,  and  other  superstitious  practices,  which  a»e  eri- 
dentiy  of  later  ori|{in,  and  are  mora  or  less  olFensive  to 
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the  bcftltfay  eruigelical  mind.  8.  The  further  they-  are 
removed  from  the  apostolic  age,  the  more  numerotis 
they  are,  and  in  the  4th  centuiy  alone  there  are  more 
miradee  than  in  aU  the  three  preceding  oentories  to- 
gether, while  the  reason  for  them,  as  againist  the  power 
of  the  heathen  world,  was  less.  4.  The  Chnreh  fathers, 
with  all  the  worthiness  of  their  character  in  other  re- 
spects, confessedly  lacked  a  highly-coltivated  sense  of 
tnith,  and  allowed  a  certain  jnstificaticm  of  falsehood  ad 
mqfortm  Deigioriam,  mJrautpiOf  under  the  misnomer 
of  policy  or  accommodation  (so  ei^)ecially  Jerome,  Epist, 
ad  Pammaekium) ;  with  the  single  exception  of  Augfus- 
tine,  who,  in  advance  of  his  age,  rightl}'  condemned 
falsehood  in  every  form.  6.  Several  Church  fathers, 
like  Angustine,  Martin  of  Tours,  and  Gregory  I,  them- 
flelres  concede  that  in  their  time  extenrive  fraods  with 
the  relics  of  saints  were  already  practiced;  and  this  is 
confirmed  by  the  fact  that  there  were  not  rarely  nu- 
merous copies  of  the  same  relict,  all  of  which  claimed  to 
be  genuine.  6.  The  Nicene  miracles  met  with  doubt 
and  contradiction  even  among  contemporaries,  and  Sul- 
pitiua  Severus  makes  the  important  admusion  that  the 
miracles  of  St  Hartin  were  better  known  and  more 
firmly  believed  in  foreign  countries  than  in  his  own 
{Dialog,  i,  18).  7.  Church  fathers,  like  Chrysoetom  and 
Augustine,  contradict  themselves  in  a  measure  in  some- 
times paying  homage  to  the  prevailing  faith  in  miracles, 
especially  in  their  discourses  on  the  festivals  of  the  mar- 
tyrs, and  in  soberer  moments,  and  in  the  calm  exposi- 
tion of  the  Scriptures,  maintaining  that  miracles,  at 
least  in  the  ffiblical  sense,  had  long  since  ceased  (oomp. 
Kobertson,  BisL  of  the  ChritUan  Church  to  Gregory  the 
Great  [Lond.  1854],  p.  884).  We  must,  moreover,  re- 
member that  the  rejection  of  the  Nicene  miracles  l^  no 
means  justifies  the  inference  of  intentional  deception  in 
every  ease,  nor  destroys  the  daim  of  the  great  Church 
teachers  to  our  respect.  On  the  contrary,  between  the 
proper  miracle  and  fraud  there  lie  many  intermediate 
steps  of  self^leoeption,  clairvoyance,  mi^netic  phenom- 
ena and  cures,  and  unusual  states  of  the  human  soul, 
which  is  full  of  deep  mysteries,  and  stands  nearer  the 
invisible  spirit-worTd  than  the  every-day  mind  of  the 
multitude  suspects.  Constantino's  vision  of  the  cross, 
for  example,  may  be  traced  to  a  prophetic  dream ;  and 
the  firustrataon  of  the  building  of  the  Jewish  Temple 
under  Julian,  to  a  special  providence,  or  a  historical 
judgment  of  God.  The  m3rtho- poetic  faculty,  too, 
whudi  fieely  and  unconsciously  produces  miracles  among 
children,  may  have  been  at  work  among  credulous 
monks  in  the  dreary  deserts,  and  magnified  an  ordinary 
event  into  a  miracle.  In  judging  of  this  obscure  poi^ 
tion  of  the  history  of  the  Church  we  must,  in  general, 
guard  ourselves  as  well  against  shallow  naturalism  and 
scepticism  as  against  superstitious  mysticism,  remem- 
bering that 

'There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  esrth 
Than  are  dreamt  of  m  oar  philosophy* " 

{Ch.  HtML  iii,  468-466). 

If  we  institute  a  direct  and  careful  comparison  be- 
tween the  Biblical  and  the  ecclesiastical  miracles,  we 
find,  besides  matter  of  fact,  as  to  the  certainty  of 
the  tMng  and  the  reasons  of  credibility,  there  is  a 
great  difference  in  the  force  and  efficacy  of  the  former 
and  a  oonffamation  of  that  for  which  it  is  produced, 
while  it  is  not  so  4n  the  case  of  the  latter.  ''Those 
Biblical  miracks,"  says  Butler,  ''were  generally  very 
beneficial  to  human  nature,  doing  mighty  bffices  of 
kindness  towards  those  who  were  the  tobjects  of 
then,  aoch  as  healing  the  sick,  raising  the  dead,  restor- 
ing the  deaf,  the  lame,  and  the  blind,  etc;  all  which 
bore  an  excellent  proporHon  to  the  great  design  of  re- 
deeming and  saving  mankind.  And  if  at  any  time 
there  were  any  mixture  of  severity  in  the  very  act,  such 
as  stiikixig  some  dead  by  a  word  spoken,  or  putting 
others  in  the  immediate  possession  of  the  devil  by  ex- 
communication ;  yet  was  even  this  done  either  in  kind- 
to  posterity,  by  fixing,  in  the  first  institution  of 


things,  one  or  two  standing  pillars  of  salt,  that  might 
be  for  example  and  admonition  to  after^ages,  against 
some  practices  that  might  otherwise  in  time  destroy 
Christianity ;  as,  in  the  first  instance,  of  Ananias  and 
Sapphira,  against  the  sin  of  hypocrisy;  or  else  to  some 
good  purposes  for  the  persons  themselves,  as  in  the  last 
instance  of  excommunication ;  so  in  the  case  of  the  in- 
cestuous person,  it  was  adjudged  by  Paul,  'to  deliver 
such  a  one  unto  Satan  for  the  destruction  of  the  flesh, 
that  the  spirit  may  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Je- 
sus' (1  Cor.  V,  6).  None  of  these  miracles  were  such 
useless,  ludicrous  actions  as  the  Romish  authors  have 
filled  their  histories  with ;  such  as  that  is^  St  Berinus, 
who, '  being  under  full  sail  for  France,  and  half  his  voy- 
age over,  finding  he  had  forgot  soniething,  walks  out 
upon  the  sea,  and  returns  back  dryshod  ;*  such  as  StMo- 
chua,  by  his  prayer  and  staff  hindering  the  poor  lambs 
from  sucking  their  dams,  when  they  were  running  to- 
wards them  with  full  appetites;  such,  ag^in,  as  St. 
Francis  bespeaking  the  ass  in  the  kind  compellation  of 
brother, '  to  stand  quiet  till  he  had  done  preaching,  and 
not  disturb  the  solemnity ;'  and  such  as  St.  Fiutanus 
keeping  the  calf  from  the  cow,  that  tJiey  should  neither 
of  them  move  towards  one  another ;  such,  in  a  word,  as 
St.  Frimianns  and  St.  Ruadanus,  sporting  their  miracles 
with  each  other,  as  if  they  had  the  power  given  them 
for  no  other  end  but  mere  trial  of  skill,  or  some  pretty 
diversion  of  bystanders*'  {Notes,  p.  252-258).  The  Bri- 
viarg  (q.  v.)  teems  ¥rith  descriptions  of  all  manner  of  mi- 
raculous manifestations,  but  we  have  not  room  to  enu- 
merate others  here,  and  must  refer  the  reader  to  it  and 
to  £lliott  {DeUneation  of  Bomamtm,  p.  527-648).  On 
the  most  important  so-called  miracles  claimed  by  the 
Church  of  Rome  in  modem  days,  see  the  articles  St. 
Francis;  Holt  Coat  of  TbAves;  St.  Januahius; 
LouRDES ;  Xavikr,  etc  See  also  Supkhstition  ;  Vis- 
ions. 

It  appears,  moreover,  from  the  writings  of  many  dis- 
tinguished Roman  Catholic  authors  that  the  poet-Ni- 
cene  miracles  are  not  generally  accepted.  Thus  Peter, 
abbot  of  Cluny,  as  far  back  as  the  18th  century,  says : 
"You  know  how  much  those  Church  sonnets  grieve 
me*'  (lib.  t,  Epigt.  xxix).  He  mentions  one  of  Benedict 
which  he  declares  contained  no  less  than  twenty-four 
lies.  Lodovicns  Yives,  speaking  of  the  Legenda  A  urea, 
observes :  "  How  unworthy  both  of  God  and  man  is  the 
story  of  their  saints,  which,  I  do  not  know  why,  was 
called  the  Golden  Legend,  it  having  been  written  by 
one  who  had  an  iron  month  and  a  leaden  heart"  (lib.  ii, 
Ve  Currupt,  Arttb,,  in  fine).  And  Espen^ius  declares: 
"  No  stable  is  fuller  of  dung  than  their  legends  are  of 
fables"  (m  2  Tim,  tr,  Digrea*,  21).  These  authorities 
might  be  multiplied  to  a  great  extent  We  must  con- 
tent ourselves  with  a  few  of  the  leading  minds  rince  the 
reformatory  ideas  took  root  in  the  Church  of  Rome. 
First  among  these  we  must  place  the  learned  French 
chancellor  Gerson,  of  Paris  University,  who,  when,  in 
the  Council  of  Constance,  the  canonization  of  St.  Bridget 
(q.  V.)  was  proposed,  thus  spoke  out :  "  It  cannot  be  said 
how  much  this  curiosity  for  knowing  future  and  hidden 
things,  and  for  seeing  miracles  and  performing  them, 
hath  deluded  most  persons,  and  constantly  turned  them 
away  from  true  religion.  Hence  all  those  superstitions 
among  the  people  which  destroy  the  Christian  religion, 
while,  like  the  Jews,  they  only  seek  a  sign,  exhibiting 
to  images  the  worship  due  to  God,  and  attaching  their 
faith  to  men  yet  uncanonixed,  and  to  apocryphal  writ- 
ings, more  than  to  the  Scriptures  themselves." 

In  the  16th  century  the  appearance  of  a  rival  to  the 
Franciscan  visionary  in  the  person  of  St.  Catharine  of 
Sienna  as  the  champion  of  the  more  powerful  Domini- 
cans, provoked  the  following  utterance  from  cardinal 
Cajetan,  utterly  nullifjing  the  former  declarations  of 
the  Church  in  her  favor:  "It  is  alleged,"  he  writes^ 
'-  that  St  Bridget  had  a  revelation  that  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin was  preserved  from  original  sin.  But  the  probabil- 
ity of  this  opinion  is  very  slender,  for  it  is  opposed  tQ 
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very  many  saints,  and  none  of  those  alleged  were  them- 
selves canonized.  To  St  Bridget,  moreover,  we  may 
oppose  SL  Catharine  of  Sienna,  who  said  that  the  con- 
trary doctrine  had  been  revealed  to  her,  as  the  arch- 
bishop of  Florence  relates  in  the  first  part  of  his  Summa. 
And  SL  Catharine  would  seem  to  deserve  greater  credit, 
because  she  was  canonized  like  (he  other  saints,  while 
St.  Bridget  was  canonized  in  the  period  of  the  schism, 
during  the  obedience  of  Boniface  IX,  in  which  there 
was  no  certain  and  undoubted  pope."  Further  on  he 
adds  the  fatal  words :  '*  New  revelations  against  so  many 
saints  and  ancient  doctors  must  seem  to  the  wise  to  bring 
in  an  angel  of  Satan  transformed  into  an  angel  of  light, 
to  bring  in  fancies,  and  even  figments.  These,  truly, 
with  the  so-called  miracles  which  are  cited  in  this  cause, 
are  rather  for  old  women  than  for  the  holy  synod,  whence 
I  do  not  deem  them  worthv  of  mention."    "  There  is 

m 

need  of  great  caution,"  writes  this  great  divine,  **  first 
on  account  of  the  miracle  itself,  inasmuch  as  Satan 
transforms  himself  into  an  angel  of  light,  and  can  work 
many  signs  and  wonders,  such  as  we  might  deem  that 
none  but  Crod  could  work — as  works  of  healing,  power 
over  the  elements,  and  the  like.  Hence  it  is  said  that 
Antichrist  will  perform  so  many  miracles  in  the  sight 
of  men  that,  if  it  were  possible,  he  would  deceive  the 
very  elect  themselves.  Secondly,  there  is  need  of  cau- 
tion on  the  ground  of  illusions,  as  happens  in  the  case 
of  prophesyings.  Thirdly,  it  may  be  urged  that  signs 
(according  to  1  Cor.  xiv,  and  St.  Gregory,  Horn,  x)  are 
given  to  the  unbelieving,  and  not  to  believers;  while 
to  the  Church  as  faithful,  and  not  unfaithful,  are  given 
the  prophetical  and  apostolical  revelations.  Hence  the 
way  of  signs  .  .  .  unless  not  merely  a  wonder,  but  a 
true  and  indisputable  miracle,  is  wrought  before  the 
Roman  Church  in  the  inost  evident  manner,  ought  not 
to  determine  any  doubtful  doctrine ;  and  the  reason  is, 
because  we  have  from  God  an  ordinary  way  for  the  de- 
termination of  matters  of  faith ;  insomuch  that  if  an 
angel  from  heaven  were  to  say  anything  contrary  to 
this  ordinary  way  he  ought  not  to  be  believed  (Gai  i, 
8).  Add  to  this  that  the  miracles  received  by  the 
Church  in  the  canonization  of  saints,  which  are  most 
authentic  of  all,  are  not,  inasmuch  as  they  rest  on  hu- 
man testimony,  absolutely  certain  (for  it  is  written, 
'  £veiy  man  is  a  liar') ;  idthough  they  may  be  certain 
after  a  human  manner.  But  the  certainty  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith  ought  not  to  be  certain  after  a  human  man- 
ner, but  ought  to  have  altogether  an  infallible  evidence 
such  as  no  human  being,  but  only  God,  can  produce. 
Hence  the  apostle  Peter,  after  giving  his  own  testimony 
to  the  heavenly  voice  heard  by  him  in  the  transfigura- 
tion of  our  Lord,  as  a  human  evidence,  subjoins :  'And 
we  have  a  more  sur^  word  of  prophecy,*  adding  that 
*  Prophecy  came  not  by  the  will  of  man.'  Wherefore 
certainty  in  the  Judicial  determination  of  the  things 
of  faith  must  be  obtained  by  divine  and  not  by  human 
testimony"  (De  Concq)tione  B.  V,  M,  cap.  i). 

We  can  even  go  to  the  chair  of  St  Peter  and  learn 
from  some  of  ita  incumbents  a  like  disposition  to  ignore, 
or  even  to  reject  the  miraculous  manifestations  in  the 
Church.  Thus  pope  Gregory  XI,  having  been  persuad- 
ed by  the  prophecies  of  St  Catharine  of  Sienna  to  re- 
turn to  Rome  from  Avignon,  *'  when  on  his  death-bed, 
and  having  in  his  hands  the  sacred  body  of  Christ,  pro- 
tested before  all  that  they  ought  to  beware  of  human 
beings,  whether  male  or  female,  speaking  under  pretence 
of  religion  the  visions  of  their  own  brain.  For  by  these 
(he  said)  he  was  led  away ;  and,  setting  aside  the  rea- 
sonable advice  of  his  own  people,  had  drawn  himself 
and  the  Church  to  the  verge  of  an  imminent  schism, 
unless  her  merciful  Spouse,  Jesus,  should  save  her," 
which  the  dreadful  result  too  clearly  proved  (Gerson. 
De  Exam,  Dootrinarum,  pt.  ii,  oonsid.  iii).  Nor  need 
pope  Benedict  XIV  be  foigotUn.  His  utterances  are 
clearly  laid  down  in  his  great  work  on  the  CanomzaHon 
qfihe  Saints  (Uh.  iv,  ch.  xxxi,  §  21-26). 

If  from  these  celebrated  Romish  authorities  we  come 


down  to  our  own  day,  we  find  bishop  Milner,  who  is 
himself  an  advocate  of  the  doctrine,  yet  admitting  **that 
a  vast  number  of  incredible  and  false  miracka,  am  wdl 
as  other  fables,  have  been  forged  by  some  and  believed 
by  other  Catholics  in  every  age  of  the  Church,  indnd- 
ing  that  of  the  apostles.  I  agree  ...  in  rejecting  the 
Legenda  Aurea  of  Jacobus  de  Yoragine,  the  Speevlwu 
of  Yinoenttus  Belluacensis,  the  SavtO^  lAcea  of  the  pa- 
trician Metaphrastes,  and  scores  of  nmilar  legends, 
stuffed  as  they  are  with  relations  of  miiades  of  ever\' 
description"  (^Knd  ofControvertjfy  Lett  xxvii,  p.  176^  176). 

It  is,  however,  by  no  means  to  be  inferred  from  what 
we  have  said  that  these  miraculous  exhibitions  are  coi!- 
fined  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  Protestants  have 
now  and  then  prophets  and  visionaries  who  daim  su- 
pernatural power.  But  while  the  Protestant  Church 
has  always  discarded  the  authon,  or  at  least,  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances,  has  refused  to  aoooid  Ui 
such  exhibitions  any  divine  origin,  the  Church  of  Rome 
clearly  teaches  that  these  things  are  so  to  be.  Hena^ 
occasionally,  sects  departing  from  the  Church  of  Rome 
have  tried  to  establish  their  authority  by  miraculous 
signs  and  works.  Thus  some  of  the  persecuted  J(m$n- 
itU  availed  themselves  of  the  utility  of  modem  miracles 
for  the  purpose  of  propagating  a  new  doctrine  or  decid- 
ing a  controverted  one,  and  had  recourse  to  the  same 
weapons  of  defence  against  their  implacable  adversarieii. 
Fran9ois  de  Paris,  the  son  of  an  advocate  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Paris,  became  in  this  sense  the  apoatJe  of  the 
Jansenist  doctrine,  and  the  prophet  against  the  famous 
bull  Unigenitus.  His  holiness  and  mortification  of  life, 
and  the  reacdon  of  public  opinion  after  the  cruel  perse- 
cutions of  the  Jesuits,  greatly  favored  the  success  of  hit 
claim  to  work  miracles,  which,  according  to  his  biogra- 
phers, was  proved  both  in  his  Ufe  and  at  his  tomb  after 
death,  in  a  degree  that  few  canonized  saints  have  at- 
tained to.  The  learned  reviewer  of  his  life,  in  the  A  eta 
ErudUorum  of  Leipsic,  merely  condndes  from  hia  his- 
toiy  that  the  city  of  Paris  was  filled  at  the  time  with 
the  followers  of  Jansenius,  and  that  they  wefe  com- 
pelled to  appeal  thus  to  the  popular  superstition  in  or- 
der to  lessen  the  persecnrions  of  the  Jesuits,  and  in  a 
manner  to  attack  them  with  their  own  weapons.  These 
miracles  chiefly  involved  powers  of  healing  and  leston- 
tion  of  outward  faculties,  and  bore  ^f  true)  a  mudi 
doser  resemblance  to  the  healing  gifts  which  inaugu- 
rated Christianity  than  to  the  senseless  and  aimless 
wondere  of  medinval  mirade-working.  But  the  conta- 
gion which  was  thus  spread  over  the  Church,  and 
throughout  almost  every  age,  was  by  no  meana  con- 
fined to  the  Roman  Church,  its  orders  or  disordenL 

Though  the  churches  of  the  Reformation,  iu  their 
bold  appeal  **to  the  law  and  to  the  testinBony,"  had 
treated  the  visions  and  miracles  upon  which  the  in- 
ner power  of  Rome  had  been  built  with  as  little  cere- 
mony as  they  treated  the  foiged  decretals  on  which  her 
external  power  had  been  carried  up  in  the  darkness  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  it  was  not  long  before  the  old  love  of 
the  marvellous,  and  the  inextinguishable  longing  after 
the  forbidden  fruit  of  visions  and  revdations  which  had 
been  so  abundantly  enjoyed  but  a  little  before,  extended 
into  the  churches  of  the  Reformation.  But  the  occa- 
sion of  their  appearance  was  different  altogether  from 
that  which  had  evoked  it  in  the  Roman  Church,  though 
by  a  singular  coincidence  the  scene  of  the  Protestant 
and  of  the  Romish  revelaUons  was  the  same.  The 
province  of  Dauphiny,  which  gave  a  birthplace  to  the 
peasant  visbnaries  of  La  Salette,  was  also,  in  an  earlier 
day,  the  native  country  of  Isabd  Yinoent,  whose 
ulcus  preachings  in  her  sleep  and  ecstatic  Tiaiona 
listed  the  faith  of  the  good  and  learned  M.  Jurien,  and 
produced  from  him  an  energetic  and  not  indoquent  ap- 
peal in  behalf  of  modem  mirades.  The  very  title  of 
hb  treatise  in  its  English  dress  is  almost  ai 
as  a  novel  of  Miss  Braddon :  The  RfJhcHont  oftke 
erend  and  learned  M,  Jurieu  upon  the  ttroMfe  attd 
rcKulout  Ecstasies  of  Isabel  Vtncentj  the  Shepherdess^  of 
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Saotif  m  Dauphmi,  toko  ever  smee  February  kut  hath 
iwg  Psalmsy  prayed,  preached,  and  prophesied  about  the 
preeent  Times  mi  her  Trances ;  as  also  upon  the  wonder' 
fid  and  portentous  TrumpeHngs  and  singing  of  Psalms 
that  toere  heard  bg  thousands  in  the  air  in  mang  Parts 
of  France  in  the  Year  1686.  Not  nureed  into  life  in 
the  boaom  of  Rome,  and  nooiished  as  the  visions  of 
Lourdee  and  La  Salette  bv  a.  priesthood  too  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  success  of  the  imposition,  the  Protestant 
wonders  sprang  into  a  vigorous  and  sturdy  existence 
out  of  the  terrible  hot-bed  of  cruelty  and  persecution 
which  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  had  pro- 
duced in  every  province  of  France,  and  which,  in  the 
more  imaginative  region  of  the  south,  bore  strange  and 
exotic  fruits.  The  visions  of  the  poor  shepherdess  and 
her  preachings  were  little  more,  in  fact,  than  the  broken 
and  wild  recollections  of  the  Protestant  services  then  so 
cruelly  prohibited — prophecies  of  future  trials  or  deliv- 
erances being  intermingled  with  her  sermons  in  the 
game  maimer  as  they  had  doubtless  been  by  the  exiled 
and  often  martyred  pastors  of  that  period  of  bitter  per- 
secution, whose  Judgment,  **  though  of  a  long  time,"  was 
read  in  the  dreadful  anarchy  of  the  first  Revolution,  and 
seems  hardly  fully  ended  id  our  pwn  day. 

The  crushing  out  of  a  rational  faith  was  followed  by 
the  rise  of  the  school  of  Voltaire  and  Diderot,  and  it 
well  might  shame  the  advocates  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
in  every  age  to  find  that  the  proscribed  infidel  was  the 
first  to  bring  to  Justice,  or,  rather,  to  public  reprobation, 
the  judges  who,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Jesuits,  so  hor- 
ribly tortured  and  murdered  the  poor  silk-mercer  of 
Toulouse,  Galas,  whose  only  crime,  like  that  of  the  vic- 
tims of  Thorn  in  a  somewhat  eariier  day,  was  his  firm 
and  consistent  Protestantism.    The  wonderful  sounds 
in  the  air — which  were  testified  by  so  many  thousands, 
and  described  in  a  public  letter  by  TA»  de  Besse,  a  pastor 
who  had  contrived  to  escape  from  his  prison  to  Lau- 
sanne^might  perhaps  be  referred,  without  charge  of 
■oeptidsm,  to  the  effects  of  this  dreadful  persecution 
upon  the  minds  and  the  nerves  of  its  wretched  and 
homeless  victims,  of  whom  it  might  well  be  said,  in  the 
words  oi  Paul,  ^  They  were  slain  with  the  sword ;  they 
wandered  about  in  sheep-skins  and  goatpskins;  being 
destitute,  afliicted,  tormented,  they  wandered  in  deserts, 
and  in  mountains,  and  in  dens,  and  in  caves  of  the 
earth.**     Indeed,  some  even  imagined,  as  M.  de  Besse 
tells  OS,  that  the  wonderful  sounds  which  were  heard 
by  so  many  were  but  the  singing  of  the  poor  exiles  met 
together  in  woods  or  in  caves ;  but  the  variety  of  places 
in  which  he  himself  heard  these  mysterious  harmonies 
soon  convinced  him  that  so  simple  a  solution  of  them 
was  erroneoitt.    In  vain  the  ear-wiUiesses  of  these  phe- 
nomena were  taken  to  prison  for  declaring  them,  and 
forbidden  to  say  anything  about  them  again.    The  wit^ 
nesses  multiplied  more  and  more.  Sometimes  the  sounds 
were  like  those  of  a  trumpet,  and  had  a  warlike  charac- 
ter;  at  other  times  they  are  described  as  combining  the 
most  ravishing  strains  of  harmony;  sometimes  they 
were  heard  by  day,  sometimes,  again,  at  night,  ^'but  in 
the  night  in  a  more  dear  and  distinct  manner  than  in 
the  day**  (Jurien,  Reflections,  p.  36).     '^The  trumpet 
always  sounds  as  if  an  army  were  going  to  charge,  and 
the  harmony  is  like  the  composition  of  many  voices, 
and  of  an  infinite  number  of  musical  instruments."     *^  I 
do  believe,"  adds  the  good  pastor,  who  found  it  more 
emsy  to  interpret  the  sign  than  to  account  for  it,  "  that 
the  tnicnpet  is  a  sign  of  a  cruel  war  that  will  be  made 
in  a  little  time,  and  that  the  harmony  cofiies  from  the 
mouth  of  angels,  who,  to  put  our  enemies  to  the  last 
confusicMi,  thunder  out  the  praises  of  God  at  a  time 
when  these  wretched  men  forbid  it  to  reformed  Chris- 
tiana.**    The  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution,  and 
the  overthrow  of  the  Church  Just  a  century  after,  would 
seem  to  verify,  though  at  a  later  date,  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  poor  exile,  whose  fellow-witness  was  a  "^  Sieur 
Ca]as|y"  probably  one  of  the  family  of  the  martyr  of  a 
later  day;  while  the  testimony  to  the  authenticity  of 


his  letter  is  given  by  an  exiled  minister,  bearing  the 
equally  suggestive  name  of  Murat. 

Passing  over  to  Germany,  we  find  that  the  contagion 
of  new  revelations  and  prophecies  had  spread  Itself  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  empire  at  an  earlier  period  in  the 
17th  century.  Temporarily  with  the  mystical  and  hie- 
roglyphical  system  of  Jacob  Bohme,  there  sprang  up  in 
Silesia  and  Saxony  the  cognate  revelations  of  Kotter, 
Drabitz,  and  Christina  Poniatovia,  all  having  a  political 
rather  than  strictly  religious  character,  and  foretelling 
the  final  triumph  of  Protestantism  in  the  empire,  and 
the  regeneration  of  Christianity,  by  the  overthrow  of 
the  Roman  power.  Kotter,  fortunately  for  his  head, 
escaped  into  Lusatia,  where  some  noblemen  of  influeqce 
became  his  adherents.  Drabitz,  not  so  fortunate,  lost 
his  head  at  Presburg,  by  order  of  the  emperor,  to  whom 
his  visions  had  a  somewhat  treasonable  aspect;  while 
Poniatovia,  more  fortunate  than  either,  closed  her  reve- 
lations by  marrying  the  tutor  of  the  son  of  the  king  of 
Bohemia,  and  the  threefold  revelations,  though  intro- 
duced ¥rith  much  pomp  and  circumstance,  and  with  a 
vast  number  of  curious  illustrations  of  the  dreams  and 
visions  in  which  they  were  disclosed,  by  the  famous 
Amos  Comenius,  fell  stUl-bom  on  the  world,  and  have 
now  a  place  on  the  shelves  of  the  curious,  on  the  ground 
of  their  rarity  and  of  the  g^tesque  ingenuity  of  their 
pictorial  representationa  (Two  editions  of  these  rev- 
elations, both  in  4to,  appeared  under  the  editorship  of 
Comenius.  The  former  is  called  Lux  in  Tentbris^  the 
latter  Lux  k  Tendnis,  A  copy  of  one  of  these  was 
burned  with  Drabitz  after  he  was  beheaded  at  Pfes- 
burg.  Both  editions  are  very  rare.)  In  Western  Ger- 
many they  were  almost  unknown,  and  it  is  memorable 
that  almost  all  the  prophets  and  mystics  of  Central  Eu- 
rope belonged  to  that  mixed  Teutonic  and  Sclavonic 
race  which  peoples  the  eastern  frontier  lands  of  the  em- 
pire. But,  though  Germany  contributed  so  little  to 
the  visionary  lore  of  Europe  at  this  period  in  a  direct 
manner,  it  had  produced  a  system  of  mystical  divinity 
which  laid  the  foundations  of  many  future  visions  and 
ecstasies.  The  wild  theology  or  theoeophy,  or  what^ 
ever  else  it  might  be  called,  of  Jacob  Bdhme,  was  a 
fruitful  soil  for  the  growth  of  new  revelations  and 
prophecies,  and  might  well  prepare  the  mind  it  ob- 
scured for  the  most  startling  apparitions  of  the  beings 
of  another  world.  The  writings  of  this  celebrated  en- 
thusiast, forbidden  and  suppressed  in  his  own  country, 
found  vent  in  Holland  and  England.  The  mysticism 
of  Jane  Leade  (q.  v.)  and  her  followers,  the  PhUaM" 
phiam  (q.  v),  the  Quietism  of  Molina  (q.  v.),  are  sub- 
jects for  consideration  in  the  article  Mysticissi.  But 
it  may  not  be  amiss,  in  this  place,  to  call  attention  to  the 
singular  contrast  between  the  Roman  Catholic  miracles, 
visions,  and  revelations,  and  those  of  the  Protestant 
world.  While  the  former  are  eltrays  invoked  in  order  to 
found  some  new  and  undiscovered  system  of  worship  or 
object  of  superstition,  the  latter  have  a  very  practical 
end,  and  stand  in  close  connection  with  holiness  of  life, 
which  modem  Roman  revelations  tend  so  little  to  pro- 
mote. Even  Jane  Leade's  revelations  had  a  really 
Christian  moral,  which  cannot  in  any  sense  be  affirmed 
of  the  wonders  of  Lourdes  or  La  Salette,  and  of  the  mir- 
acles with  which,  as  Dr.  Newman  affirmed,  the  Roman 
Church  is  hung  about  on  every  side.  "The  Anglo- 
Saxon  nature,"  says  a  writer  in  the  British  Quarterly 
Review  (July,  1878,  p.  97),  "does  not  often  indulge  in 
visions,  but  when  it  does  they  seem  to  parUke  of  that 
practical  character  which  belongs  to  the  race.  No 
doubt  some  good  may  have  arisen  even  from  Mrs.  Leade 
and  her  PhUadelphian  Society  in  its  various  branches  in 
that  age  of  spiritual  deadness  in  which  her  lot  was  cast. 
Possibly  even  now  we  may  be  deriving  some  advantage 
from  the  example  and  the  labore  of  this  aged  enthusi- 
ast, even  as  the  decayed  vegetation  of  an  earlier  year 
may  have  contributed  to  the  fruitfulness  of  our  own. 
The  Philadelphian  Society  seems  but  a  short  time  to 
I  have  survived  its  foundress,  though  the  ramifications 
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of  it  were  00  extended,  and  its  temporary  suoceas  bo  re> 
inarkable.  But  notvjUhsUmding  the  suooe$$  of  rinona- 
riu  ami  pretatdera  to  miraciUotu  powers,  botA  in  medi- 
aval  and  modem  ttmee^  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  cuT' 
rent  offeding  tn  the  general  bodjf  of  the  Church  has  run 
strong  ctnd  steadify  against  their  pretensions,  and  that 
even  those  which  had  been  attributed  to  a  divine  in- 
fluence in  the  beginning,  have  often  been  referred  to  a 
diabolical  inspiration  in  the  end.  Nor  was  this  the 
onlj  peril  to  which  miracle-mongera  and  vidonaries 
were  exposed.  So  long  as  they  fell  in  with  the  ruling 
power,  and  flattered  the  prejudices  or  the  tastes  of  the 
day,  idl  was  well  with  them.  St.  Bridget,  whose  bitter 
denunciations  against  the  crimes  of  the  court  of  Rome 
made  her  the  popular  saint  of  those  who  looked  for 
their  reformation  daring  the  great  schism,  or  who  be- 
gan that  difficult  work  at  Constance,  would  have  been 
handed  over  to  Satan  in  the  day  when  the  '  Curia'  was 
again  restored  in  all  its  old  deformity,  and  only  pledged 
to  a  reform  which  it  never  attempted  to  cany  out. 
Nicholas  Bulwersdorf,  whose  revelations  against  Rome 
were  uttered,  unhappily  for  himself,  in  the  Council  of 
Basle,  and  were  mixed  -up  with  the  old  heresy  of  the 
MiUenarians,  expiated  for  them  at  the  stake;  while  the 
poor  monk  whose  revelations  and  prophecies  are  men- 
tioned by  the  Dominican,  Nyder,  was  found  to  have  de- 
rived his  inspiration,  or,  rather,  hiB  diabolic  possession, 
from  having  swallowed  the  devil  through  greedily  de- 
vouring a  most  tempting  cauliflower  in  the  garden  of 
the  monastery  without  saying  grace — '  avide  comedit, 
ac  dnmonem  ignoranter  deglutivit'  Another  monk, 
who  had  a  revelation  which  led  him  to  found  a  new  or- 
der, of  which  he  assumed  the  government,  incurred 
bodily  as  well  as  spiritual  destruction — ^^incineratus  est 
rector  cum  regula.'  The  presumption  of  diabolic  influ- 
ence was,  however,  not  less  decisive  in  Protestant  Eng- 
land than  in  Rome  itself,  and  the  grotesque  history  of 
the  Surey  Denwniack,  or  Satan's  strange  and  dreadful 
Actions  in  and  about  the  Person  of  Richard  Dugdale,  in 
1697,  exhibits  the  popular  superstition  in  the  fullest  de- 
gree. This  poor  creature,  who  seems  to  have  been  an 
epileptic  patient,  fortunately  escaped  the  Roman  ordeal, 
for  we  read  that  he  was  *  disposs^sed  by  God*s  blessing 
on  the  fastings  and  prayers  of  divers  ministers  and  peo- 
ple.' It  had  been  well  if  the  spiritual  authorities  of 
Lourdes  and  La  Salette,  instead  of  *  believing  every 
spirit,'  had  *  dispossessed'  the  poor  visionary  peasants 
of  their  fond  conceit,  instead  of  instituting  pilgrimages 
for  the  canonization  of  so  foolish  a  story."  Well  might 
they  have  fallen  back  from  the  visions  and  jniracles  of 
a  darker  age  upon  that  great  and  last  revelation  of  God 
to  man,  tho^e  Scriptures  of  eternal  truth,  that  ^'  pure 
and  living  precept  of  God's  Word,  which,  without  more 
additions,  nay,  with  the  forbidding  of  them,  hath  within 
itself  the  promise  of  eternal  life,  the  end  of  all  our  wea- 
risome labors  and  all  our  sustaining  hopes"  (Milton,  On 
Prelaiical  Episcopacy),  The  question  of  ecclesiastical 
miracles  was  slightly  touched  by  Snencer  in  his  notes 
on  Origen  against  Celeus,  and  more  fuliy  by  Le  Moine ; 
but  did  not  attract  general  attention  till  Middleton  pub- 
lished his  famous  Free  Inquiry  (1748).  Several  replies 
were  written  by  Dodwell  (junior),  Chapman,  Church, 
etc.,  which  do  not  seem  to  have  attracted  much  perma- 
nent attention.  Some  good  remarks  on  the  general 
subject  occur  in  Jortin's  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory,  and  in  Warburton's  Julian,  This  controversy  has 
also  of  late  years  been  reopened  by  Dr.  Newman,  in 
an  essay  on  miracles,  originally  prefixed  to  a  transla- 
tion of  Fleury's  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  since  repub- 
lished in  a  separate  form. 

See,  besides,  Elliott;  Cramp,  Text^booh  of  Popery; 
Hodge,  Divinity ;  Forsyth,  Italy,  ii,  154  sq. ;  Rome  in 
tlte  I9th  Century,  i,  40,  86;  ii,  3d6;  ui,  193  sq.;  Udy 
Morgan,  Italy,  ii,  806;  iii,  189;  Graham,  Three  Months' 
Residence,  etc,  p.  241 ;  Middleton,  Letter  from  Rome  ,- 
Southey,  Vindicia  Ecdesia  AngUcana,  p.  125  sq.;  Blan- 
co White,  Poor  Man's  Preservation  against  Popery,  p. 


90 ;  Brownlee,  Letters  in  the  Roman  CeUhoUe  Controver- 
sy;  Brand,  PopuL  AnHq,;  Hone,  Ane,  Mysteries,  {<i, 
H.W.) 

BftraculoiiB  Conoeption,  a  term  used  to  denote 
the  supernatural  formation  of  the  human  nature  of  Je- 
sus Christ,  L  e.  that  it  was  brought  forth  not  in  the  or- 
dinary method  of  generation,  but  out  of  the  sabetanoe 
of  the  Vixgin  Mary,  by  the  immediate  operation  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  The  evidence  upon  which  this  ariide  of 
the  Christian  faith  rests  is  found  in  Matt,  i,  18-23, 
and  in  the  more  particular  narration  which  Luke  has 
given  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  GospeL  If  we  admit 
this  evidence  of  the  fact,  we  can  discern  the  emphatic 
meaning  of  the  appdlation  given  to  our  Saviour  when 
he  is  called  ''the  seed  of  the  woman"  (Gen.  iii,  15); 
we  can  perceive  the  meaning  of  a  phrase  which  Luke 
has  introduced  into  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  (Luke  iii,  23), 
"  being  (as  was  supposed)  the  son  of  Joseph,**  and  of 
which,  otherwise,  it  is  not  possible  to  give  a  good  ac- 
count; and  we  can  discover  a  peculiar  significance  in  an 
expression  of  the  apostle  Paul  (Gal.  iv,  4),  "  God  sent 
forth  his  Son,  made  of  a  woman."  The  conception  of 
Jesus  is  the  point  from  which  we  date  the  union  be- 
tween his  divine  and  human  nature ;  and,  this  concep- 
tion being  miraculous,  the  existence  of  the  Person  in 
whom  they  are  united  was  not  physically  derived  from 
Adam.  But,  as  Dr.  Horsley  says  in  his  sermon  on  the 
Incarnation,  the  union  with  the  uncreated  Word  is 
the  very  principle  of  personality  and  individual  exist- 
ence in  the  Son  of  Mary.  According  to  this  view  of 
the  matter,  the  miraculous  conception  gives  a  complete- 
ness and  consistency  to  the  revelation  concerning  Jesus 
Christ.  Not  only  is  he  the  Son  of  God,  but,  as  the  Son 
of  man,  he  is  exalted  above  his  brethren,  while  be  b 
made  like  them.  He  is  preserved  from  the  contamina- 
tion adhering  to  the  race  whose  nature  he  assumed; 
and  when  the  only-begotten  Son,  who  is  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Father,  was  made  flesh,  the  intercourse  which,  as 
roan,  he  had  with  God,  is  distinguished,  not  in  degree 
only,  but  in  kind,  iirom  that  which  any  prophet  ever  en- 
joyed ;  and  it  is  infinitely  more  intimate,  becaoae  it  did 
not  consist  in  communications  occasionally  made  to  bim, 
but  arose  from  the  manner  in  which  his  human  nature 
had  its  existence. — Watson,  Bible  DicOonary,  s.  ▼•  See 
Incarnation  ;  Jesus  Christ. 

Miradoro,  Luioi,  a  noted  Italian  painter  of  the 
school  of  Cremona,  was  bom  at  Genoa  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  17th  century.  He  is  commonly  des- 
ignated //  Genovesino,  from  his  native  city,  from  whence, 
after  being  initiated  into  the  rudiments  of  his  art,  he 
appears  to  have  gone  to  Cremona,  where  he  be^an  u» 
studv  the  works  of  Panfilo  Nuvolone.  Afterwards  he 
painted  in  the  manner  of  the  Caiacci — bold,  large,  cor- 
rect in  coloring,  and  productive  of  fine  effect.  While 
he  appears  to  be  little  known  in  his  native  city,  he  nev- 
ertheless enjoyed  a  high  reputation  in  Cremona  and  in 
parts  of  Lombardy.  His  S,  Gio,  Damasceno,  in  the 
church  of  S.  Cleroente,  at  Cremona,  is  highly  commend- 
ed. The  Merchants'  College  at  Piaccnza  possesses  like- 
wise a  beautiful  Pieta  from  his  hand,  representing  the 
i  Dead  Christ  in  the  Lap  of  the  Virgin,  He  appears  t»« 
have  been  remarkably  successful  in  the  treatment  of  all 
stibjects,  but  especially  so  in  compositions  of  a  terrific  or 
tragic  nature.  The  exact  time  of  his  death  is  unknown : 
but  one  of  his  works  in  S.  Imerio  bears  the  date  1651 ; 
therefore  his  demise  must  have  been  subsequent  to  thi^ 
date.  See  Lanzi*s  ^irt.  o/'/'«iii<«^  (transL  by  Roscoe, 
Lond.  1847, 3  vols.  8vo),  ii,  461 ;  Spooner,  Biog,  Hist,  of 
the  Pine  A  lis  (N.  Y.  1866, 2  vols.  8vo),  ii,  568.   (R.  M.  F.) 

MirsBUB,  Albert  (i4u6er<  le  Mire),  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic theologian  of  Belgium,  was  bom  at  Brussels  in  1573. 
and  was  educated  for  the  Church  at  the  high-schools  of 
Douai  and  Louvain.  Shortly  after  uking  orders  he 
was  appointed  oanon  at  Antwerp;  in  1598  he  became 
also  private  secretary  to  his  uncle,  bishop  John  MineiK" ; 
afterwards  be  became  court  preacher  and  Ubranan  u» 
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tlH  irchdakc  Albert  of  Ambia ;  ind  Id  1634  dnn  of 
■he  othtdnl  at  Antwerp,  whera  he  died  Id  1640.  Uou 
iif  h»  life  UK  coiiMiKMed  (o  the  good  of  hia  Churcb 
■nd  coBuUy.  Miianu  wu  ilio  a  niulCifjuifHU  writer. 
Uaoy  of  bis  works  are  on  erckuaaticftl  hiitxtiy.  We 
will  Dwolicm  bete  SAIioltieea  Jicdtiiailica  (Antwerp, 
1G39-I649,  2  vols.  foL ;  a  new  edition  of  Ibis  work  was 
publiibed  at  HambuiK  in  1718  hy  Job.  Alb.  Fabiicias, 
«ba  uya  ia  tbe  pitfaoe, "  Vir  et  boc  et  tot  aliU  monu- 
mmtis  in  lucem  editia  nan  minus  it  veteri  memoria  quam 
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a  dii«etHia  neailf  paralle)  ta  tbe  earth's  surfiee,  meet 
tbe  rarer  medium  at  ■  vaj  obuue  angle,  and,  instead 
of  passing  into  it,  are  reflected  back  tu  the  dense  m«- 
diaui,  the  eommon  surfkce  of  the  two  media  acting  s>  a 
mirror.  Suppose,  then,  a  ^tectalor  to  be  nluated  on  an 
eminence,  and  looking  at  an  object  mtuited  like  himself 
in  [be  denser  atntom  of  air,  he  will  see  the  object  by 
meani  of  directly  transmitted  rays;  but,  b«idea  this, 
lays  frwn  the  object  will  be  reflected  from  the  upper 
BuJlaM'  of  the  rarer  stratum  of  air  beneath  to  bis  eye, 


Ciriitiam  (Ant- 
werp, 1GI3)  :—CAnm{am  CilerTitiuf  (Cologne,  I6H)  :— 
Gtographia  Eorimaitica ; — Coder  regularum  et  coiMft- 
ittimim  cUria^ia»: — Origiaa  eatobumim  Bawdicli- 
mmim,  Cartkiaiiaiortini,  etc. : — Optra  kutorica  et  dipio- 
mattco,  l^ioyia  iUurtrwm  Btlgii  rcriplomm,  Chrxmicon 
rem*  ftelgicamm,  Chroniam  rerum  (oft)  orbe  gtilarum, 
tic  All  his  works  were  collected  and  published  at 
BniBeUiiilT33,inl  vols-fol^-Wetiei  u.  Welle,  ATircim- 
La.M.r. 

ICiragv,  the  French  name  of  an  epical  illunon 
GOmman  in  the  East,  and  directly  referred  In  bj  Isaiah 
(an^,  Mharab',  "parched  ground,"  xxiv,  T;  "beat," 
xlix,  10),  and  perhaps  indirectly  by  Jeremiah  (xv,  18, 
"walen  that  fail;"  literally,  thainnmotbilnuted).  It 
is  (till  known  by  the  name  of  Mtnib,  tbe  Arabic  equivs- 
lent  of  tbe  above  IlelL  term.  This  phenomenon  is  as 
nmple  in  its  origin  as  it  is  astonishing  in  its  eOecta. 
Under  it  are  daned  the  iqipearanee  of  distant  objects 
as  double,  or  as  if  subtended  in  the  air,  erector  inverted, 
etc  Tbe  cause  ofmitage  is  a  diminution  of  the  density 
of  the  air  near  the  Burface  of  tbe  evtb,  produced  by  the 
transmitaon  of  heu  from  the  earth,  ur  in  some  other 
wayi  the  denser  stratum  being  thos  placed  above,  in- 
stead »(  an  ia  usually  tbe  case,  btbne  the  rarer.  Now 
nyaof  lighttema  distantobject,  situated  in  the  denser 
medium  (L  e,  a  litde  above  the  earth's  level),  coming  in 


(See  fig.  I.)  The  image  produced  by  the  reflected  rays 
will  appear  inverted,  and  below  the  real  object,  just  as 
an  Image  reflected  in  water  a^qieanwben  obecrvcd  from 
a  distance.  If  the  object  is  a  cloud  or  portion  of  sky,  it 
will  appear  by  tbe  reflected  rays  is  lying  on  the  surfaca 
of  the  earth,  and  beatings  BtTCHig  resemblance  to  a  sheet 
of  water.    (See  Sg.  2.)    This  form  of  mirage,  which  is 


MlrsgB,flg.8. 
most  cmnnKm  in  sandy,  desert  conntrief,  is 
appearance  of  pools  and  lakea  of  water,  in  p 
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phenomenon  oflfen  so  perfect  a  delusion  in  all  its  cir- 

cumstances  that  the  most  forewained  and  experienced 

travellers  are  deceived  by  it,  as  are  even  the  natives  of 

the  deserts,  when  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 

locality  in  which  it  appears  to  be  aware  that  no  water 

actually  exists.    No  one  can  imagine,  without  actual 

experience,  the  delight  and  eager  expectation,  followed 

by  the  most  intense  and  bitter  disappointment,  which 

the  appearance  of  the  terdb  often  occasions  to  travelling 

parties,  particularly  when  the  supply  of  water  "which 

Lhey  are  obliged  to  carry  with  them  upon  their  camels 

is  nearly  or  quite  exhausted.     (See  fig.  8.) 

"  Still  the  same  bnnilng  sou !  no  cloud  in  heaven  I 
The  hot  air  quivers,  oud  the  sultry  mist 
Floats  o'er  the  desert,  with  a  show 
Of  distant  waters  mocklug  their  distress."— Sournxr. 

Major  Skinner,  in  his  Journey  Overland  to  Indian  de- 
scribes the  appearance  of  the  aerdb  in  that  desert, 
between  Palestine  and  the  Euphrates,  which  probably 
supplied  the  images  employed  by  Isaiah :  "About  noon 
tiie  most  perfect  deception  that  can  be  conceived  exhil- 
arated our  spirits  and  promised  an  early  resting-place. 
We  had  observed  a  slight  mirage  before,  but  this  day  it 
surpassed  all  I  had  ever  fancied.  Although  aware  that 
these  appearances  have  often  led  people  astray,  I  could 
not  bring  myself  to  believe  that  this  was  unreaL  The 
Arabs  were  doubtful,  and  said  that,  as  we  had  found 
water  yesterday,  it  was  not  improbable  that  we  should 
find  some  to-day.  The  seeming  lake  was  broken  in 
several  parts  by  little  islands  of  sand,  that  gave  strength 
to  the  delusion.  The  dromedaries  of  the  sheiks  at 
length  reached  its  borders,  and  appeared  to  us  to  have 
commenced  to  ford,  as  they  advanced  and  became  more 
surrounded  b}'  the  vapor.  I  thought  they  had  got  into 
deep  water,  and  moveid  with  greater  caution.  In  pass- 
ing over  the  sand  banks  their  figures  were  reflected  in 
the  water.  So  convinced  was  Mr.  Calmun  of  its  reality 
that  he  dismounted  and  walked  towards  the  deepest 
part  of  it,  which  was  on  the  right  hand.  He  followed 
the  deceitful  lake  for  a  long  time,  and  to  our  sight  was 
strolling  on  its  bank,  his  shadow  stretching  to  a  great 
length  beyond.  There  was  not  a  breath  of  wind ;  it 
was  a  sultry  day,  and  such  a  one  as  would  have  added 
dreadfully  to  the  disappointment  if  we  had  been  at  any 
time  without  water."    See  Parched  Ground. 

Bfiratnioxi,  Maris  BomcEAU,  Ixudy,  a  very  esti- 
mable French  female  philanthropist  of  the  17th  century, 
was  bora  at  Paris  Nov.  2, 1629.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  Jacques  Bouneau,  lord  of  Rubelles,  and  of  Maria 
d*lflsy,  both  very  wealthy.  She  married  (March,  1645) 
Jean  Jacques  de  Beauhamais,  lord  of  Miramion,  who 
died  the  same  year.  Many  desirable  parties  solicited 
her  hand,  but  she  preferred  to  consecrate  herself  to 
(xod  and  to  the  care  of  the  poor  and  siclt,  and  took  re- 
ligious vows  Feb.  2, 1649,  when  only  twenty  years  of 
age.  Every  hour  of  her  life  was  de%*oted  to  some  char- 
itable or  pious  act.  In  1660  she  collected  twenty-eight 
poor  monks  driven  from  Picardy  by  the  war,  and  nour- 
ished and  cared  for  them  for  six  months.  Her  zeal  and 
liberality  prompted  her  to  found  at  Paris  the  House  of 
liefuge  and  that  of  Sainte-Pelagie ;  she  drew  up  the 
rules  for  these  two  houses,  destined  to  serve  as  asylums 
for  wives  and  repentant  women.  She  contributed  largely 
fur  the  establishment  of  the  Seminary  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions. Civil  war  had  increased  the  misery  of  the  people 
of  Paris;  Madame  de  Miramion  sold  her  necklaces,  es- 
timated at  24,000  pounds,  and  her  plate,  and  distributed 
the  proceeds  in  alms.  In  1661  she  established  a  society 
of  twelve  girls  to  teach  country  children  how  to  dress 
wounds  and  succor  the  sick.  This  little  community 
was  called  the  "  Sainte-Famille  ;*'  Madame  de  Miramion 
subsequently  united  it  to  the  daughters  of  "  Sainte-Ge- 
nevi^ve."  She  bought  for  them  a  large  house  on  the 
wharf  of  the  Toumelle,  sufficiently  endowed  the  estab- 
lishment, and  consented  to  become  superior.  She  gave 
more  thsn  70,000  pounds  to  her  parish  of  Saint-Nicolas 
de  Cliordonnet,  the  seminary  of  which  she  enduweil  with 


a  sum  of  85,000  francs.  The  hospital  for  foundlings 
also  greatly  indebted  to  her.  She  died  March  24, 1696. 
See  Abb^  de  Choisy,  Vie  die  Madame  de  MiramUm  (Par- 
is, 1706,  4to,  and  1707,  8vo) ;  Saint-Simon,  Mmoiret ; 
Richard  and  Giraud,  BUbHoUtique  Saeree;  Hoefer,  Nouv, 
Biog,  GhUrale,  s.  v.     See  GKNKViitvB,  St.,  Dauoh- 

TieBS  OP. 

Mirandula,  Giovanni  Francesca  deUa,  a 
noted  theological  and  philosophical  writer  of  the  16th 
century,  was  bom  about  1469.     He  ailtivated  learning 
and  the  sciences,  after  the  example  of  his  uncle.  *  (Sc« 
below  the  article  Mirandula,  Giovanni  Pico  della.) 
Upon  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1499,  he  succeeded,  as 
eldest  son,  to  his  estates,  and  thus  became  involved  in* 
great  trouble,  which  finally  cut  short  not  only  his  lite- 
rary labors  but  also  his  life.    His  brothers  Lewis  and 
Frederick  combined  against  him,  and,  by  the  assistance 
of  the  emperor  Maximilian  I  and  Hercules  I,  duke  of 
Ferrara,  succeeded  in  driving  him  from  his  principality 
in  1502,  and  he  was  forced  to  seek  refuge  abroad,  until  at 
length  pope  Julius  II,  invading  and  becoming  master  of 
Mirandula,  re-established  him  in  1 51 1.    After  the  pope*s 
defeat  at  Ravenna  (April  11, 1512),  Giovanni  Frandaca 
became  a  refugee  a  second  time,  and  so  continued  for 
two  years.    After  the  French  were  driven  out  of  Italy 
he  was  restored  to  his  possessions.    He  died  in  October, 
1588,  when  Galeoti  Picus,  his  nephew,  L  e.  the  son  of 
his  brother  Lewis,  entered  his  castle  by  night  with  forty 
armed  men,  and  assassinated  him  and  his  eldest  son 
Albert.    He  seems  to  have  been  a  more  voluminous 
writer  than  his  unde.    His  earlier  works  were  inserted 
in  the  Stresburg  edition  of  his  uncle's,  in  1504,  and  con- 
tinued in  those  of  Basle,  1578  and  1601.    Among  these 
are :  (1.)  De  studio  divina  et  humana  philoiopkiaB  Hbri 
duo:  in  this  he  compares  profane  philosophy  with  a 
knowledge  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  shows  how  preferable 
the  latter  is  to  the  former.     (2.)  De  imagwatione  Uber. 
(8.)  De  imUatione  ad  Petrum  Bembum  epiitola  dum^  et 
ejus  reaponsum,     (4.)  De  rerum  prcenoiione  Ubri  ix:  in 
this  book  of  the  Prescience  of  things,  he  treats  of  the 
divine  prescience,  and  of  that  knowledge  which  some 
pretend  to  have  of  things  future,  by  compacts  with  evil 
spirits,  by  astrology,  chiromancy*,  geomancy,  and  the 
like  means,  which  he  confutes  at  large.     (5.)  Examen 
vamtcUis  doHrinm  gentium  et  veritatis  disdplina  Chritti- 
anaSf  etc.,  wherein  he  opposes  the  errors  of  philoeopbers, 
Aristotle  particularly.     (6.)  Epistolarum  libri  quatuor. 
(7.)  De  re/brmandis  moribut  oratio  adLeonem  X,  These 
are  the  most  important  of  his  writings  to  be  found  in 
the  editions  above  mentioned  of  his  unde's  works;  but 
there  are  other  works,  which  have  never  been  collected 
together,  but  have  always  continued  separate,  as  they 
were  first  published :  such  are — Vita  Bieroi^fmi  Sarcma^ 
rolce : — De  veris  calamitatum  temporum  noHrorum  eauHa 
liber: — De  asdma  immortaHkUe : — Dialogue  cut  nomem 
Strix,  five  de  ludificatione  damonum: — Hym$d  ktroid 
tree  ad  Trinitaiem^  Chrittumy  et  Virginem: — De  Venere 
ei  Cupidine  expeUendie  oannen  heroieum: — LUfer  de 
Provtdentia  Dei  contra  phUotophastros : — De  auro  (urn 
€estimandOf  tum  confidendoj  tum  utendo  libri  tree^  etc. 
**  There  is  not,"  says  Du  Pin,  "  so  much  wit,  spri^htli- 
ness,  subtlety,  and  elegance  in  the  works  of  Francis 
Pico  as  in  those  of  his  unde ;  no,  nor  yet  so  much  Iccm- 
ing :  but  there  is  more  evenness  and  solidity."    See  the 
books  referred  to  in  the  artide  following. 

Bflirandula,  Giovanni  Pioo  della,  an  Italian 
philosopher  and  theologian,  one  of  the  writera  of  the 
days  of  the  Renaissance,  noted  for  his  attempt  to  recoo* 
cile  Christianity  with  the  ideas  of  paganism,  was  one 
of  the  greatest  lights  of  the  15th  century.  He  was 
bom  Feb.  24, 1468.  Even  as  a  youth,  the  prince  of  Mi> 
randula  was  noted  for  his  precociousness,  and  remarka- 
ble for  his  memory  and  intelligence.  He  challenged 
disputations  on  abstruse  subjects  with  the  learned  of 
his  day,  as  if  one  of  their  number.  In  1477  be  entered 
the  University  of  13ologna,  to  study  canonical  law,  be- 
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ailes  which  he  deTVited  himself  espedally  to  the  study 
of  philoeophy  and  theology.  After  this  he  visited  the 
other  unirerrities  of  note  oa  the  Gontinent,  and  every- 
where attnifCted  attention  by  his  learning  and  the  facil- 
ity with  which  he  acqtdied  knowledge.  Besides  a  mas- 
tery of  Greek  and  Latin,  he  ooold  claim  acquaintance 
with  the  Hebrew,  Ghaldee,  and  Arabic.  He  was  also 
well  acquainted  with  the  various  philosophical  sjrstems 
of  antiquity,  and  with  those  of  the  scholastics  and  of 
Kaymond  Lully.  Bat  vain  of  his  knowledge,  he  came 
to  consider  himself  qualified  to  solve  the  problem  of 
reconciling  philosophy  and  theology,  and  even  to  con- 
ciliate the  philosophical  systoms  of  Plato  and  Aristotle. 
This  would  have  required  a  criUcal  knowledge  more 
proband  than  was  to  be  found  in  the  16th  century,  as 
weU  as  an  originality  of  mind  which  Mirandnla  did  not 
possess.  He  has,  indeed,  in  his  writings,  rendeved  great 
service  to  theology,  in  pointing  out  the  aid  it  may  de- 
rive from  the  knowledge  of  Oriental  languages,  but 
we  vainly  seek  in  them  •  single  new  metaphysical 
idea. 

After  many  wanderings,  *' wanderings  of  the  intel- 
lect as  well  as  physical  journey,"  says  Parr,  **  Pico  came 
to  rest  ait  Florence."    But  his  stay  at  the  different  uni- 
verBitie9  had  made  him  only  the  more  sanguine  of  car- 
rying out  the  plan  formed  of  reconciling  the  philos- 
ophers with  each  other,  and  all  alike  with  the  Church. 
To  Kome,  the  centre  of  the  Church,  he  therefore  now 
directed  his  steps,  satisfied  that  there  he  should  first  dis- 
close to  the  world  his  great  project,  and  there  he  should 
promptly  receive  the  honors  of  the  clergy.    Mirandula 
arrived  at  Rome  in  1487.    Innocent  YUI  was  then  reign- 
ing.    Like  some  knight-errant,  the  young  man  of  only 
twenty-tJiree  summers  now,  published,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  learned  world,  nine  hundred  propositions  on 
subjects  of  dialectics,  morals,  natural  philosophy,  math- 
ematics, theology,  natural  magic,  and  cabalism,  taken 
not  only  from  Greek  and  Latin,  but  also  from  Hebrew 
and  Arabic  writers,  and  declared  himself  ready  to  de- 
lend  these  propositions  openly  against  any  one.    For 
that  object,  he  invited  all  the  savans  of  Europe  to  come 
to  aiigae  against  him  at  Rome,  offering  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  such  as  would  have  to  travel  a  great  dis- 
tance.    These  famoos  theses,  De  omtd  re  sctbiii,  as  Mi- 
randula called  them  (et  de  qmbiudam  aUis,  adds  Vol- 
taire, thus  making  the  best  critidsm  on  Mizandula*s 
pretensions),  were  posted  all  over  Rome,  and  awakened 
great  curiosity  as  well  as  jealousy.    Parties  envious  of 
3firanda]a's  reputation  succeeded  in  awakening  the 
doubts  of  the  papal  court  as  to  the  orthodoxy  of  some 
ef  the  propositions^  and  Mirandnla  not  only  struggled  in 
vain  for  orer  a  year  at  Rome  simply  to  obtain  leave  to 
publisb  his  theses,  but  even  .the  reading  of  the  book 
containing  them  was  forbidden  by  the  pope.    Disgusted 
with  this  treatment,  Mirandula  finally  quitted  Rome  for 
Florence.     Made  restless  by  the  oppoution  he  had  en- 
countered, he  remained  here  but  a  short  time,  went  to 
France,  and  did  not  return  to  Italy  till  several  years  later. 
Shortly  after  Alexander  YI  had  ascended  the  papal 
throne  (1492)  the  case  of  Mirandula  was  reconsidered, 
and,  June  18, 1493,  Pico  was  finally  absolved  from  all 
heresy  by  a  brief  of  the  pontifical  court    Mirandula  by 
this  time  had,  however,  given  up  all  profane  sciences,  to 
devote  himself  exclusively  to  theology.    The  remainder 
of  his  life  wss  spent  in  attempts  to  refute  Judaism,  Mo- 
hanunedanbm,  and  judicial  astrology.   He  died  at  Flor- 
ence, Nov.  17, 1494,  the  day  when  Charles  YIII,  who  had 
received  him  at  Paris,  entered  the  city.    He  was  in- 
terred in  the  cemetery  of  St  Mark,  in  the  habit  of  a  Ja- 
cobin, having  taken  a  resolution,  just  before  his  death, 
to  enter  into  that  order;  and  upon  his  tomb  was  in- 
scribed this  epitaph : 

**  Joannes  Jacet  hie  Mirandnla :  cetera  nonint 
Bt  Tagos,  et  Ganges ;  forsan  et  Antipodes." 

The  greater  part  of  his  immense  fortune  he  gave  over 
in  his  last  days  to  his  friend,  the  mystical  poet  Beni- 
vieni,  to  be  spent  by  him  in  works  of  charity,  chiefly  in 


the  sweet  charity  of  providing  mairiage-dovrries  for  the 
peasant  girls  of  Florence. 

Short  as  his  life  was,  Mirandula  composed  a  great 
number  of  works,  which  have  often  been  printed  sepa- 
rately and  together.  They  have  been  printed  together 
at  Bologna  (1496),  at  Yenice  (1498),  at  Strasburg  (1504), 
and  at  Basle  (1657, 1678, 1601)— all  in  folio.  The  prin- 
cipal works  in  the  collection  are,  Heptaplut,  idestdt  DH 
creatorit  opere  tex  dierum  libn  teptan  (Strasbui^,  1574, 
foL ;  translated  into  French  by  Nicolas  le  F^vre  de  la 
Boderi,  under  the  title  VHeptapU^  du  en  teptfafons  et 
autant  de  Uvres  est  expotie  Phisioire  des  $ept  jours  de  la 
criation  du  monde  [Florence,  about  1480;  Paris,  1578, 
foL]).  **  Pico  de  la  Mirandula,"  says  Matter, " convinced 
that  the  books  of  Moses,  interpreted  with  the  aid  of  the 
Cabala  and  of  Neo-Platonism,  would  appear  as  the  source 
of  all  speculative  science,  wrote  an  exposition  of  Genesis 
according  to  the  seven  meanings  given  to  it  by  some  of 
the  exegetes  of  that  period.  Bat  this  work,  rather  short 
for  such  a  subject  and  such  a  purpose,  is  really  but  a  weak 
imitation,  even  in  regard  to  its  title,  of  the  works  of 
some  of  the  fathers.  Here  is  a  specimen  of  his  manner 
of  interpretation.  The  words  *  God  created  the  heav- 
ens and  the  earth,'  are  made  by  him  to  signify  that  God 
created  tke  soul  and  the  body,  which  can  very  well  be 
considered  as  represented  by  heavens  and  earth.  The 
waters  under  the  heavens  are  our  sensitive  faculties, 
and  their  being  gathered  together  in  one  place  indi- 
cates the  gathering  of  our  senses  in  a  common  senso- 
rium.  This  allegorical  manner,  borrowed  from  Origen, 
or  rather  from  Philo,  is  probably  anterior  even  to  the 
latter;  and  it  is  evident  that  this  could  not  afford  the 
means  of  reconciling  philosophy  and  theology.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  Mirandula,  whose  genius  was  so  preco- 
cious, so  brilliant,  and  so  comprehensive,  wrote  too  young 
and  too  fast,  and  with  too  much  confidence  in  second- 
hand learning,  while  his  imagination  was  too  vivid  not 
to  prevent  his  giving  full  satLsfaction  to  the  claims 
of  reason.  All  his  works  bear  the  marks  of  that  general 
kind  of  knowledge  one  possesses  in  leaving  the  schools, 
but  nowhere  do  they  evince  that  depth  and  originality 
which  are  the  fruits  of  meditotion  and  of  patient  re- 
search. He  was  a  prodigy  of  memory,  of  elocution,  of 
dialectics ;  he  was  neither  a  writer  nor  a  thinker."  The 
reader  may  do  well  to  compare  with  this  estimate  of 
Mirandula,  Pater's  enthusiastic  tribute  to  the  author  of 
the  "Heptaplus:" — Condusiones  phUosophiccSf  cabalisti' 
ocB  et  theologiccB  (Rome,  1486,  foL) ;  these  are  the  fa- 
mous theses  which  made  such  a  sensation  at  the  time, 
but  are  now  looked  upon  only  as  curiosities : — Apologia 
J,  Pici  Mirandulani,  Concordia  oomitis  (1489,  fol.,  very 
scarce);  it  is  Mirandula's  defence  against  the  charge 
of  heresy;  the  writer  corrects  some  singular  instencee 
of  ignorance  on  the  part  of  his  accusers :  one  of  them, 
for  instance,  took  Cabala  for  the  name  of  a  man, 
and  asserted  that  it  was  a  scoundrel  who  had  written 
against  Christ: — Disputationes  adversus  astrologiam  <2»- 
vinatricem  Ubri  xii  (Bologna,  1495,  foL) : — A  urea  ad  fa-' 
mUiares  epistola  (Paris,  1499, 4to ;  Yenice,  1529, 8vo ;  re- 
printed by  Cellarius,  1682,  8vo) : — Klegia  deprecatoria 
ad  Deum  (Paris,  1620, 4to) : — De  Ente  et  Una  opusy  in  quo 
phirimi  hci  in  Moise,  in  Platone  et  Aristotele  explican- 
tur ;  De  homtnis  diffnUate  (Basle,  1580, 8 vo) : — Commento 
del  signor  Giovanni  Pico  sopra  una  canzone  de  atnore, 
composta  da  Girolamo  Benivieni,  cittadino  FioreniinOf  «e- 
cundo  la  menie  ed  opinione  dei  Platonici  (Florence,  1519, 
8vo;  Yenice,  1522,  8vo),  a  commentery  in  the  manner 
of  Plato's  Banquetf  and  very  readable.  **  With  an  am- 
bitious array  of  every  sort  of  learning,  and  a  profusion 
of  imagery  borrowed  indifferently  from  the  astrolo- 
gers, the  Cabala,  Homer,  Scriptore,  and  Dionysius  the 
Areopagite,  he  attempte  to  define  the  stages  by  which 
the  soul  passes  from  the  earthly  to  the  unseen  beati- 
tudes.** It  has  been  well  said  that  the  Renaissance  of 
the  15th  century  was  in  many  things  great  rather  by 
what  it  designed  than  by  what  it  achieved.  The  same 
may  be  appropriately  applied  to  Mirandula's  efforts. 
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'^  He  had  sought  knowledge,  and  passed  from  system  to 
system,  and  hazarded  much;  but  less  for  the  sake  of 
positive  knowledge  than  because  he  believed  there  was 
a  ^irit  of  order  and  beauty  in  knowledge,  which  would 
come  down  and  unite  what  man's  ignorance  had  di- 
vided, and  renew  what  time  had  made  dim.  And  so 
while  his  actual  work  has  passed  away,  yet  his  own 
qualities  are  still  active,  and  he  himself  remains,  as  one 
alive  in  the  grave,  'cflesiis  et  vigilibus  oculis,'  as  his 
biographer  describes  him,  and  with  that  sanguine  clear 
skin,  ^  decent!  rubore  interspersa,'  as  with  the  light  of 
morning  upon  it ;  and  he  has  a  true  place  in  that  group 
of  great  Italians  who  fill  the  end  of  the  15th  century 
with  their  names'*  (Pater).  See  Paul  Jove,  Ehgia;  Sir 
Thos.  More,  Pico^  Earl  of  3firandula,  and  a  great  Lord 
of  Italy  (from  the  Italian  of  Francis  della  Mirandula) ; 
Nic^on,  MhnoireSf  vol.  xxxiv;  Tiraboschi,  Storia  dtUa 
litteratura  Italiana,  vi,  823 ;  Ginguene,  Hitt»  littSraire 
ditalie,  voL  iii ;  Matter,  Diet,  da  tciences  philotophiques  ; 
Meiners,  LebeiuhesckreSmnffen  heruhmUr  MSftmr^  etc, 
voL  ii;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Bioff,  Genirale,  xl,  43 ;  Sigwart, 
l/lrich  Zwingle,  der  Charakter  seiner  Theohgie^  mit  6f> 
sonderer  RQckncht  auf  Picits  von  Mirandula  (Stuttg. 
1855),  p.  14  sq. ;  Dreydorfl  (Georg),  Das  System  des  John 
Picas  Graf  von  Mirandula  (Marburg,  1858) ;  Pater.  Stud^ 
ies  in  the  History  of  the  Renaissance  (Lond.  and  N.  Y. 
Macmillan,  1873, 12mo),  chap,  il    (J.  H.  W.) 

Mirepouc;  Gui  de  Lewis,  Seigneur  de,  one  of  the 
great  soldiers  of  the  French  who  battled  for  the  Church 
in  the  days  of  the  Crusades,  flourished  in  the  early  part 
of  the  13th  century.  He  was  a  friend  of  Simon  de 
Montfort,  marshal  of  France,  conducted  the  warfare 
against  the  Albigenses,  and  was  rewarded  for  his  blind 
adherence  to  the  papal  cause  with  the  title  of  "Marshal 
of  the  Faith."    He  died  in  1230. 

Bfir'iam  (Heb.  Miryam',  Q*^*^:p,  riheUion;  Sept. 

Mapia^,  but  in  1  Chron.  iv,  17  Mac^v  v.  r.  Maputv ; 
Josephus  Mapidfinfj,  A  lU,  iv,  4, 6),  the  name  of  a  woman 
and  of  a  man.  The  name  reappears  in  the  N.  T.,  Ma- 
pia/i  being  the  form  always  employed  for  the  nomina- 
tive case  of  the  name  of  the  Virgin  Mary^  though  it  is 
declined  Mapiac,  yiapiq,\  while  Mapia  is  employed 
in  all  cases  for  the  three  other  Marys.  At  the  time  of 
the  Christian  aera  it  seems  to  have  been  common. 
Among  others  who  bore  it  was  Herod's  celebrated  wife 
and  victim,  Mariamne,    See  also  Maby. 

1.  The  sister  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  and  supposed  (so 
Josephus,  Ant,  ii,  9,  4)  to  be  the  same  that  watched  her 
infant  brother  when  exposed  on  the  Nile;  in  which 
case  she  was  probably  ten  or  twelve  years  old  at  the 
time  (Exod.  ii,  4  sq.).  B.C.  1738.  She  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Amram  and  Jochebed,  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  (Numb. 
XX vi,  59 ;  comp.  Mic.  vi,  4).  When  the  Israelites  left 
Egypt,  Miriam  naturally  became  the  leading  woman 
among  them.  "  The  sister  of  Aaron"  is  her  Biblical 
distinction  (Exod.  xv,  20).  In  Numb,  xii,  1  she  is 
placed  before  Aaron;  and  "Miriam  the  Prophetess"  is 
her  acknowledged  title  (Exod.  xv,  20).  The  prophetic 
power  showed  itself  in  her  under  the  same  form  as  that 
which  it  assumed  in  the  days  of  Samuel  and  David — 
poetry,  accompanied  with  music  and  processions.  The 
only  instance  of  this  prophetic  gift  is  when,  after  the 
passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  she  took  a  cymbal  in  her  hand, 
and  went  forth,  like  the  Hebrew  maidens  in  later  times 
after  a  victory  (Judg.  v,  1;  xi,  34;  1  Sam.  xviii,  6; 
Psa.  Ixviii,  11,  25),  followed  by  the  whole  female  popu- 
lation of  Israel,  also  beating  their  cymbals  and  striking 
their  guitars  (n'Vn^,  otherwise  "  dances").  It  does  not 
appear  how  far  they  joined  in  the  whole  of  the  song 
(Exod.  i,  15-19) ;  but  the  opening  words  are  repeated 
again  by  Miriam  herself  at  the  close,  in  the  form  of  a 
command  to  the  Hebrew  women.  "  She  answered  them, 
saying,  Sing  ye  to  Jehovah,  for  he  hath  triumphed  glo- 
riously :  the  horse  and  his  rider  hath  he  thrown  into 
the  sea."  B.C.  1668.  The  arrival  of  Moses's  Cushite 
wife  in  the  camp  seems  to  have  created  in  her  an  un- 


seemly dread  of  losing  her  influenoe  and  poaitioo,  and 
led  her  into  complaints  of  and  dangerous  reflections  upoo 
Moses,  in  which  Aaron  joined  (see  Kitto's  DaSy  Bible 
lUustr,  ad  loc).     See  Zipporah.     Their  question, 
"  Hath  Jehovah  spoken  by  Moses  ?   Hath  he  not  spoken 
also  by  us?"  (Numb,  xii,  1, 2),  implies  that  the  prophetic 
gift  was  exercised  by  them ;  while  the  answer  implies  that 
it  was  oommunicated  in  a  less  direct  form  than  to  Mo- 
ses.   ^  If  there  be  a  prophet  among  you,  I  Jehovah  will 
make  myself  known  unto  him  in  a  vision,  and  will  8p«ak 
unto  him  in  a  dream.    My  servant  Moses  is  not  so. . . . 
With  him  will  I  speak  mouth  to  mouth,  even  appar- 
ently, and  not  in  dark  speeches"  (Numb,  xii,  6-^).    A 
stem  rebuke  was  administered  in  front  of  the  sacred 
tent  to  both  Aaron  and  Miriam.    But  the  punishment 
fell  on  Miriam,  ais  the  chief  offender.     The  hateful 
Egyptian  leprosy,  of  which  for  a  moment  the  sign  had 
beoi  seen  on  the  hand  of  her  younger  brother,  broke 
out  over  the  whole  person  of  the  pioud  prophetess. 
How  grand  was  her  position,  and  how  heavy  the  blow, 
is  implied  in  the  cry  of  anguish  which  goes  up  from 
both  the  brothers — **  Alas,  my  lord  I  .  .  .  Let  her  not  be 
as  one  dead,  of  whom  the  flesh  is  half  consumed  when 
he  Cometh  out  of  his  mother's  womb.  .  .  .  Heal  her 
now,  O  God !  I  beseech  thee."    And  it  is  not  less  evi- 
dent in  the  silent  grief  of  the  nation :  **  The  people  jour- 
neyed not  till  Miriam  was  brought  in  again"  (Numb, 
xii,  10-15).    The  same  feeling  is  reflected,  though  in  a 
strange  and  distorted  form,  in  the  ancient  tradition  of 
the  drying  up  and  reflqwing  of  the  marveUoos  well  of 
the  Wanderings.     See  Beer.     This  stroke,  and  its  re- 
moval, which  took  place  at  Hazeroth,  form  the  last  pub- 
lic event  of  Miriam's  life.    She  died  towards  the  dose 
of  the  wanderings  at  Kadesh,  and  was  buried  there 
(Numb.  XX,  1).    B.C  1619.    Her  tomb  was  shown  near 
Petia  in  the  days  of  Jerome  {ChwvMst,  s.  v.  Cades  Bar- 
nea).     According  to  the  Jewish  tradition  (Josephus, 
Ant,  iv,  4,  6),  her  death  took  place  on  the  new  moon  of 
the  month  Xanthicus  (i.  e.  about  the  end  of  FMimaiy), 
which  seems  to  imply  that  the  anniversary  was  still  ob- 
served in  the  dme  of  Josephus.    The  burial,  he  adds, 
took  place  with  great  pomp  on  a  mountain  called  Zin, 
i.  e.  the  wilderness  of  Zin) ;  and  the  mourning — ^which 
lasted,  as  in  the  case  of  her  brothers,  for  thirty  days — 
was  closed  by  the  institution  of  the  purification  through 
the  sacrifice  of  the  heifer  (Numb,  xix,  1-10),  which  in 
the  Pentateuch  immediately  precedes  the  story  of  bo- 
death.    According  to  Josephus  (^Ant,  iii,  2, 4 ;  6, 1),  she 
was  married  to  the  famous  Hur,  and,  through  him, 
was  grandmother  of  the  architect  BesaleeL    In  the  Ko- 
ran (ch.  iii)  she  is  confounded  with  the  Virgin  Mary; 
and  hence  the  Holy  Family  is  called  the  Family  of  Am- 
ram, or  Imram  (see  also  i)'Herbelot,  BibL  Orients  a.  v. 
Zakaria).    In  other  Arabic  traditions  her  name  is  given 
as  Kolthum  (see  Weil's  BibL  Legends^  p.  101)^— Smith. 

2.  The  first  named  of  the  sons  of  Mered  (the  son  of 
Ezra,  of  the  family  of  Caleb)  by  Bithiah,  the  daughter 
of  Pharaoh  (1  Chron.  iv,  17).  B.a  prob.  cir.  1658.  Sec 
Mered. 

Mirkhond,  Mohammed  EsN-EanR  Ejiowasd 
Shah,  a  noted  Eastern  historian,  a  native  of  Perna,  was 
bom  in  1434,  and  died  in  1498.  He  is  the  author  of  a 
work  containing  legends  concerning  Persian  kings  and 
sages,  extracts  of  which  were  first  published  by  Darity 
{£tcUSf  empires^  royaumes  du  monde).  He  also  wrote  a 
history  of  the  Samanites,  published  in  German  by  Wil- 
ken  (Geschichte  der  Samamdm)i  at  G5ttingen,  in  1908, 
and  in  French  by  Defremeny  (Paris,  1845). 

Mir'ma  (Heb.  Mirmah'^  f^^*?^*  deceit^  as  often; 
Sept.  Mapfio),  the  last  named  of  the  sons  of  Shaharaim 
by  Hodesh,  and  a  chieftain  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (1 
Chron.  viii,  10).     B.C.  post  1612. 

Miron,  Charles,  a  French  prelate,  was  bom  in  1569. 
At  eighteen,  holding  already  the  abbotahip  of  Conneri 
and  Airvanx,  he  was  appointed  by  the  king  bishop  o€ 
Angers.     Of  the  different  parties  which  then  dirid«.Hl 
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France,  Mironetpoowd  the  cause  of  Heniy  IV.  He  was 
also  one  of  the  preachen  who  pronounced  a  funeral  eu- 
logj  upon  the  king  when  assassinated  by  the  hand  of 
Kavaillac  Miion,  upon  zemoving  from  Angers  to 
Paris,  continued  to  hold  his  relation  to  the  Church  at 
Angers,  and  thereby  provoked  a  grave  dispute  be- 
tween  the  bishop  and  bis  chapter.  The  chapter,  insist- 
ing upon  the  pope's  appointment,  declared  themselves 
free  from  Miron's  episcopal  jurisdiction,  to  which  the 
bishop  took  decided  exception,  and  the  disputes  called 
forth  by  this  ailair  finally  led  Miron  to  vacate  his  bish- 
opric. He  tranamitted  his  insignia  to  Guillanme  Fon- 
quet  de  la  Yarenne,  and  became,  by  exchange,  abbot  of 
Saint-Lomer  de  Blois.  This  timnsactioii  took  place  in 
1615.  But  in  1621,  Gnillaume  Fouquet  having  died, 
Ifiron  reclaimed  his  bishopric,  obtained  it  a  second  time, 
and  entered  Angers  April  23, 1622.  Very  soon  the  dis- 
cussions between  the  bishop  and  the  chapter  were  re- 
sumed, and  only  terminated  by  the  papal  appointment  of 
Miron  to  the  archbishopric  of  Lyons,  Dec.  2, 1626.  This 
nomination  was  denounced  by  Salon  as  detrimental  to 
the  liberties  of  the  Galilean  Church.  He  died,  however, 
before  much  could  come  of  the  opposition,  Aug.  6, 1628. 
—GaUiaChrittiana,iv,Qohl92;  xiv,coL584,685;  Hoe- 
fer,  Nouv,  Biog,  GmUrak,  xxxv,  668. 

Bfirror.  Although  this  word  does  not  occur  in  the 
Auth.  Vera.,  except  in  the  Apocrypha  (Wisd.  vii,  26), 
it  is  the  proper  representative  of  at  least  two  Heb.  and 
one  Or.  term,  for  which  ooir  translators  employ  the  less 
correct  rendering  **  umkino-olasb'*  (riM;"ip,  marah',  a 
risicm,  as  often,  Exod.  xxxviii,  8;  Sept.  KUTOirrpoVf 
Vulg.  speatbtm;  *^K"I,  rei%  a  Jpectacfe,  Job  xxxvii,  18, 
Sept.  Spamc,  Vulg.  cb$;  yy'it,  gdyon'^  a  tablet  of  wood, 
stone,  or  metal  on  which  to  inscribe  anything,  so  called 
as  being  made  hare,  Isa.  viii,  1 ;  in  Isa.  iii,  23  the  plural 
refers,  according  to  the  Chald.,  Abarbanel,  Jarchi,  and 
others,  with  the  Vulg.  specula,  and  the  Auth.  Vers. 
**  glasses,"  to  mirrors  or  polished  plates  of  metal,  see  Gre- 
senins,  CommenL  ad  loc.,  but  Kimchi  and  others  under- 
stand, with  the  Sept,  Sta^vri  AaKovixd,  transparent 
garments,  such  as  show  the  b<>dy,  comp.  Schrdder,  De 
Veat,  muL  HA,  p.  311, 812).  In  the  first  of  the  forego- 
ing passages  the  mirrors  in  the  possession  of  the  women 
of  the  Israelites,  when  they  quitted  Egypt,  are  described 
as  being  of  brau;  for  *'the  laver  of  brass,  and  the  foot 
of  it,"  were  made  from  them.  In  the  second,  the  firma- 
ment is  compared  to  "  a  molten  mirror."  In  fact,  the 
mirrors  used  in  ancient  times  were  almost  universally 
of  metal  (the  passage  in  the  Mishna,  Chelimj  xxx,  2, 
does  not  allude  to  glass  mirrors) ;  and  as  those  of  the 
Hebrew  women  in  the  wilderness  were  brought  out  of 
£g3'pt,  they  were  doubtless  of  the  same  kind  as  those 
which  have  been  found  in  the  tombs  of  that  country, 
and  numy  of  which  now  exist  in  our  museums  and  col- 
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lections  of  Egyptian  antiquitiesi  These  are  of  mixed 
metals,  chietiy  copper,  most  carefully  wrought  and 
highly  polished;  and  so  admirably  did  the  skill  of  the 
Egyptians  succeed  in  the  composition  of  metals  that 
this  substitute  for  our  modem  looking-glass  uras  suscep- 
tible of  a  lustre,  which  has  even  been  partially  revived 
at  the  present  day  in  some  of  those  discovered  at  Thebes, 
though  buried  in  the  earth  for  so  many  centuries.  The 
mirror  itself  was  nearly  round,  and  was  inserted  in  a 
handle  of  wood,  stone,  or  metal,  the  form  of  which  va- 
ried according  to  the  taste  of  the  owner  (see  Wilkinson's 
Ancient  JSgyptianSf  iii,  884r-886).  In  the  N.  T.  micron 
are  mentioned  (i^oirrpa,  James  i,  28 ;  comp.  1  Cor.  xiii, 
12;  see  Harenberg,  in  Haean  et  Iken,  noo.  thesaur,  ii, 
829  sq.).  They  are  alluded  to  in  the  Rabbinical  writ- 
ings (K*f1^p&DS^  i.  e.  tpeeuiaria,  Taig.  Jon.  in  Exod, 
xix,  17;  Deut.  xxxiii,  19;  Mishna,  Chdkn,  xvii,  15; 
Edujothf  ii,  7;  see  Lightfoot,  ffor.  Heb.  p.  379).  See 
generally,  Th.  Carpzov,  De  tpeculis  HdroBor,  (Kostock, 
1752);  Jahn,  I,  ii,  155  sq. ;  Hartmann,  Hdtr.  ii,  240  sq. ; 
iii,  245  sq.  It  appears  likewise  from  other  positive 
statements  that  mirron  ancientlv  were  of  metal,  name- 
ly,  of  copper  (^aXcf  coi/,  Xenoph.  Symp,  vii,  4)  or  tin, 
also  of  an  alloy  of  both  these  metals,  answering  to  brass, 
and  sometimes  even  of  silver  (Pliny,  xxxiii,  45 ;  xxxiv, 
48 ;  comp.  RoselL  Afonum,  II,  ii,  528  sq. ;  Becker,  G alius, 
III,  iii).  Occasionally  they  were  of  great  uze  (Senec 
Nat,  QucBst,  i,  16, 17,  p.  185,  Bip. ;  Quintil.  Inst,  ii,  8,  68). 
Finally,  mirrors  of  polished  stone  are  mentioned  (Pliny, 
xxxvi,  45;  comp.  Sueton.  Domit,  xiv).  "Pliny  men- 
tions that  anciently  the  best  were  made  at  Brunditsium. 
Praxiteles,  in  the  time  of  Pompey  the  Great,  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  who  made  them  of  silver,  though 
tbese  were  afterwards  so  common  as,  in  the  time  of 
Pliny,  to  be  used  by  the  ladies'  maids.  Silver  mirrors 
are  alluded  to  in  Plautus  (Afostell.  1,  4,  ver.  101)  and 
PbilostratuB  {Icon,  i,  6) ;  and  one  of  steel  is  said  to  have 
been  found.  They  were  even  made  of  gold  (Eur.  Hec, 
925 ;  Senec  Nat,  Quasi,  i,  17).  According  to  Beckmann 
{Hist,  of  Inv,  ii,  64,  Bohn^s  tninsL),  a  mirror  which  was 
discovered  near  Naples  was  tested,  and  found  to  be  made 
of  a  mixture  of  copper  and  regulus  of  antimony,  with  a 
little  lead.  Beckmann's  editor  (Mr.  Francis)  gives  in  a 
note  the  result  of  an  analysis  of  an  Etruscan  mirror, 
which  he  examined  and  found  to  consist  of  67.12  cop- 
per, 24.93.  tin,  and  8.18  lead,  or  nearly  eight  parts  of 
copper  to  three  of  tin  and  one  of  lead ;  but  neither  in 
this,  nor  in  one  analyzed  by  Klaproth,  was  there  any 
trace  of  antimony,  which  Beckmann  asserts  was  un- 
known to  the  ancients.  Modem  experiments  have 
shown  that  the  mixture  of  copper  and  tin  produces  the 
best  metal  for  specula  (JPkiL  Trans,  Ixvii,  296).  Beck- 
mann is  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  not  till  the  18th  cen- 
tury that  glass,  covered  at  the  back  with  tin  or  lead, 
was  used  for  this  purpose,  the  doubtful  allusion  in  Pliny 
(xxxvi,  66)  to  the  mirrors  made  in  the  glass-houses  of 
Sidon  having  reference  to  experimento  which  were  un- 
successfuL  Other  allusions  to  bronze  mirrors  will  be 
found  in  a  fragment  of  iEschylus  preserved  in  Stobieus 
{Serm,  xviii,  p.  164,  ed.  Gesner,  1608)  and  in  Callima- 
chus  {Hym,  m  Lav,  PalL  21).  Convex  mirrors  of  pol- 
ished steel  are  mentioned  as  common  in  the  East  in  a 
manuscript  note  of  Chardin's  upon  Ecclus.  xii,  11,  quoted 
by  Harmer  (Observ,  vol.  iv,  c  11,  obs.  55).  The  metal 
of  which  the  mirrors  were  composed  being  liable  to  rust 
and  tarnish,  required  to  be  constantly  kept  bright  (Wisd. 
vii,  26;  Ecclus.  xii,  11).  This  was  done  by  means  of 
pounded  pumice-stone,  rubbed  on  with  a  sponge,  which 
was  generally  suspended  from  the  mirror.  The  Persians 
used  emery-powder  for  the  same  purpose,  according  to 
Chaidin  (quoted  by  Hartmann,  Die  HAr,  am  Putztiscke, 
ii,  245).  The  obscure  image  produced  by  a  tarnished 
or  imperfect  mirror  appears  to  be  alluded  to  in  1  Cor. 
xiii,  12.  On  the  other  hand,  a  polished  mirror  is  among 
the  Arabs  the  emblem  of  a  pure  reputation.  'More 
spotless  than  the  mirror  of  a  foreign  woman'  is  with 
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them  a  proverbial  expression,  which  Meldani  expkins 
of  a  woman  who  has  married  ont  of  her  conntry,  and 
polishes  her  mirror  incessantly,  that  no  part  of  her  face 
may  escape  her  observation  (De  Sacy,  Chrttt,  Arab,  iii, 
286).  MiiTors  are  mentioned  by  Chryso^m  among 
the  extravagances  of  fashion  for  which  he  rebaked  the 
ladies  of  his  time,  and  Seneca  long  before  was  loud  in 
his  denunciation  of  similar  follies  (Nat,  Qucut,  i,  17). 
They  were  used  by  the  Boman  women  in  the  worship 
of  Juno  (Senec.  Ajp.  95 ;  Apuleius,  Metam,  xi,  c.  9,  p. 
770).  In  the  Eg3nptian  temples,  says  Cyril  of  Alexan- 
dria (Z)e  odor,  in  Spir.  ix;  Opera,  i,  314,  ed.  Paris, 
1688),  it  was  the  custom  for  the  women  to  worship  in 
linen  garments,  holding  a  mirror  in  their  left  hands  and 
a  sistnim  in  their  right ;  and  the  Israelites,  having  fallen 
into  the  idolatries  of  the  country,  had  brought  with 
them  the  mirrors  which  they  used  in  their  worship" 
(Smith).  This  is  a  practice  to  which  one  of  the  above 
Scripture  passages  (Exod.  xxxviii,  8)  appears  to  allude 
(see  Gesenius,  Comment,  on  Isa,  i,  215 ;  on  the  contrary, 
B.  F.  Quistorp,  Die  speculit  labri  oBitei,  Gryph.  1778). 

Mirth,  the  expression  of  joy,  gayety,  merriment, 
is  thus  distinguished  from  its  synonym,  cheerfulness: 
Mirth  is  considered  as  an  act,  clieerfulneu  a  habit  of 
the  mind.  Mirth  is  short  and  transient;  cheerfulness 
fixed  and  permanent.  Those  are  often  raised  into  the 
greatest  transports  of  mirth  who  are  subject  to  the 
greatest  depressions  of  melancholy:  on  the  contrary, 
cheerfulness,  though  it  does  not  give  such  an  exquisite 
gladness,  prevents  us  from  falling  into  any  depths  of 
sorrow.  Mirth  is  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  that  breaks 
through  a  gloom  of  clouds,  and  glitters  for  a  moment ; 
cheerfulness  keeps  up  a  kind  of  daylight  in  the  mind, 
and  fills  it  with  a  steady  and  perpetual  serenity. 

Mirth  is  sinful,  1.  When  men  rejoice  in  that  which  is 
eviL  2.  When  unreasonable.  8.  When  tending  to  com- 
mit sin.  4.  When  a  hinderance  to  duty.  6.  When  it 
is  blasphemous  and  profane. — Buck,  TheoL  Diet,  s.  v. 

Mis'a^l  (M«ra^X),  the  Groek  form  (a,  1  Esdr.  ix, 
44;  comp.  Neh.  viii,  4 ;  5,  Song  of  the  Three  Child.  66 ; 
comp.  Dan.  i,  6  sq.)  of  the  Heb.  name  Mishael  (q.  v.). 

BfllaanthroplBt  (from  the  Greek  fiurtiv,  to  hate,  and 
dv^pcjiro^,  fROfi),  a  hater  of  mankind ;  one  that  aban- 
dons society  from  a  principle  of  discontent.  The  con- 
sideration of  the  depravity  of  human  nature  is  certainly 
enough  to  raise  emotions  of  sorrow  in  the  breast  of  every 
man  of  the  least  sensibility ;  yet  it  is  our  duty  to  bear 
with  the  follies  of  mankind ;  to  exercise  a  degree  of 
candor  consistent  with  truth ;  to  lessen,  if  possible,  by 
our  exertions,  the  sum  of  moral  and  natund  evil;  and 
by  connecting  ourselves  with  society,  to  add  at  least 
something  to  the  general  interests  of  mankind.  The 
misanthropist,  therefore,  is  an  ungenerous  and  dishon- 
orable character.  Disgusted  with  life,  he  seeks  a  re- 
treat from  it;  like  a  coward,  he  flees  from  the  scene  of 
action,  while  he  increases  his  own  misery  by  his  natural 
discontent,  and  leaves  others  to  do  what  they  can  for 
themselves. 

The  following  is  his  character  more  at  lai^ge :  **  He  is 
a  man,"  says  Saurin  {Sermons),  "  who  avoids  society 
only  to  free  himself  from  the  trouble  of  being  useful  to 
it.  He  is  a  man  who  considers  his  neighbors  cmly  on 
the  side  of  their  defects,  not  knowing  the  art  of  combin- 
ing their  virtues  with  their  vices,  and  of  rendering  the 
imperfections  of  other  people  tolerable  by  reflecting  on 
his  own.  He  Lb  a  man  more  employed  in  finding  out 
and  inflicting  punishments  on  the  gidlty  than  in  devis- 
ing means  to  reform  them.  He  is  a  man  who  talks  of 
nothing  but  banishing  and  executing,  and  who,  because 
he  thinks  his  talents  are  not  sufficiently  valued  and  em- 
ployed by  bis  fellow-citizens,  or,  rather,  because  they 
know  his  foibles,  and  do  not  choose  to  be  subject  to  his 
caprice,  talks  of  quitting  cities,  towns,  and  societies,  and 
of  living  in  dens  or  deserts." — Buck,  TheoL  Did,  s.  v. 

MiBOlroU,  ToMMASO,  a  painter  of  the  Bolognese 
school,  was  born  at  Faenza  in  1686.    He  gained  consid- 


erable reputation,  and  executed  several  works  for  the 
churches.  His  principal  picture  is  the  Martyrdom  of 
St,  Cecilia,  an  altar-pieoe  in  the  chiu«h  of  St  Cecilia  at 
Faenza,  which  is  finished  with  great  care.  Laiizi  says 
that  in  some  of  his  works  Misciroli  equals  the  best  Vi- 
ennese pdnters,  but  accuses  him  of  plagiarism  in  many 
instances,  notably  in  the  picture  above  alluded  to,  in 
which  he  introduced  an  executioner  stirring  up  the 
flames,  a  feature  copied  almost  entirely  from  Lionello's 
grand  picture  of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Domenico  in  the 
church  of  that  name  at  Bologna.  Misciroli  died  in  1699. 
See  Lanzi's  Hist,  ofPaiminff,  tnnsL  by  Roeooe  (Lend. 
1847,  8  vols.  8vo),  iii,  181 ;  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the 
Fine  A  rts  (Phila.  1865,  2  vols.  8vo),  ii,  569.    (R.  M.  F.) 

Bfiser  (Lat  tmhappsf),  a  term  formerly  used  in  ref- 
erence to  a  person  in  wretchedness  or  calamity;  but  it 
now  denotes  a  parsimonious  person,  or  one  who  is  cov- 
etous to  extremity;  who  denies  himself  even  the  com- 
forts of  life  to  accumulate  wealth.  "Avarice,"  says 
Saurin,  **  may  be  considered  in  two  difierent  points  of 
light.  It  may  be  considered  in  those  men,  or  rather 
those  public  bloodsuckers,  or,  as  the  officers  of  the  Booaan 
emperor  Vespasian  were  called,  those  spon^  of  society, 
who,  infatuated  with  this  passion,  seek  after  riches  as 
the  supreme  good,  determine  to  acquire  it  by  any  meth- 
ods, and  consider  the  ways  that  lead  to  wealth,  legal  or 
illegal,  as  the  only  road  for  them  to  travel  Avarice, 
however,  must  be  considered  in  a  second  point  of  ]ig:ht. 
It  not  only  consists  in  committing  bold  crimes,  but  in 
entertaining  mean  ideas  and  practicing  low  methods,  in- 
compatible with  such  magnanimity  as  our  condition 
ought  to  inspire.  It  consists  not  only  in  omitting  to 
serve  God,  but  in  trying  to  associate  the  service  of  God 
with  that  of  mammon.  How  many  forms  doth  avarice 
take  to  disguise  itself  from  the  man  who  is  guilty  of  it, 
and  who  will  be  drenched  in  the  guilt  of  it  till  the  day 
he  dies !  Sometimes  it  is  pi-udence,  which  requires  him 
to  provide  not  only  for  his  present  wants,  but  for  such  as 
he  may  have  in  future.  Sometimes  it  is  charitjf,  which 
requires  him  not  to  give  society  examples  of  prodigality 
and  parade.  Sometimes  it  is  pareaUd  love,  obliging  him 
to  save  something  for  his  children.  Sometvnes  it  is  cir- 
cumspection, which  requires  him  not  to  supply  people 
who  make  ill  use  of  what  they  get.  Sometimes  it  is 
necessity,  which  obliges  him  to  repel  artifice  by  artifice. 
Sometimes  it  is  conscience,  which  convinces  him,  good 
meat,  that  he  hath  already  exceeded  in  compassion  and 
alms-giving,  and  done  too  much.  Sometimes  it  is  equity, 
for  justice  requires  that  every  one  should  enjoy  the  fruit 
of  his  own  labors  and  those  of  h  is  ancestors.  Such ,  alas ! 
are  the  awful  pretexts  and  subterfuges  of  the  miser^ 
{Sermons,  vol.  v,  ser.  12). — Buck,  TheoL  Did,  s.  v.  See 
Avarice;  Covetousness, 

Miserfird  (Lat.  hate  compassion),  the  name  of  a  K- 
turgic  prayer,  set  to  music,  and  used  in  Boman  Catholic 
worship.  It  is  a  sort  of  paraphrase  on  the  51st  or  57th 
Psalm,  and  is  used  on  penitential  occasions,  and  particu- 
larly in  Passion-week.  It  is  therefore  not  only  set  to  a 
regular  Gregorian  melody  (see  Keller,  Die  acht  Psalmat- 
tone,  etc.,  Aix-la-Chap.  1856,  p.  18),  but  has  also  become 
a  theme  for  compositions  to  the  most  eminent  masters, 
such  as  Palestrina,  Orlando  di  Lasso,  Allegri,  Scariatti, 
Leonardo  Leo,  Thomas  Bai,  Zingarelli,  Peigolese,  Jo- 
roelli,  Flora vanti,  Fetis,  Vogler,  Stadler,  etc  The  most 
renowned  among  these  oompoutions  is  that  by  Grego> 
rio  Allegri  (a  descendant  of  Correggio,  born  at  Rome  in 
1590, 1 1640),  in  which  two  choirs,  one  of  four,  the  other 
of  five  parts,  sing  alternately  until  the  finale,  where  all 
join  in  pianissimo,  the  measure  also  becoming  gradually 
slower.  This  piece,  from  the  time  it  was  composed,  has 
always  been  sung  on  Wednesday  and  Friday  of  Passion- 
week  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  at  Rome.  One  writer  says: 
<*  Never  by  mortal  ear  was  heard  a  strain  of  such  power- 
ful, such  heart-moving  pathos.  The  accordant  tones 
of  a  hundred  human  voices,  and  one  which  seemed  mwe 
than  human,  ascended  together  to  heaven  for  mercy  lo 


a  giailty  um]  ^ning  worid.  It 
-"  othing  that  breatbed 
Its  eOecta  upon  t 
Is  of  thow  who  heard  it  were  almcM  too  ponerful 
be  borne,  and  never  can  be  ro^ottcn.  One  genllemui 
Ikinled  and  wu  carried  out ;  aud  many  of  the  ladiea 
mar  me  wen  Id  agitudoa  tvea  moie  distrewng,  which 
ibty  vainly  etmggled  to  sappiess.  It  was  the  mm  ' 
All^ti  1  but  the  eompoeitjon,  however  fiDe,  ii  nothing 
without  the  Toicea  which  perfonn  it  here.''  Anothei 
writer  ays :  "  At  the  coodudon  of  this  portion  of  the 
service,  and  when  the  darkness  is  complete  by  the 
cealment  of  the  lut  light,  commencea  the  Miitrm. 
ThU  u  the  filst  Paalm.  And  ts  it  U  breatheil  by  thi 
choir — the  most  perfect  and  practiced  choir  in  the  worlt 
— M  it  i*  beard  in  all  the  stillncn  and  solemnity  of  thi 
scene,  wrapped  in  darkness,  and  leaving  nothing  to  dis- 
tract the  eye  where  all  looka  dim  and  ihadovry,  it ' 
Btiatige  and  wonderful  effect.  It  is  deigned  to  expreHs, 
as  far  aa  music  can  express,  the  deep  and  mental  ago- 
nies of  the  dying  Saviour;  and  certainly  there  never 
yet  was  heard,  except  among  the  shepherds  of  Bethle- 
hem on  the  night  of  the  nativity,  such  sounds,  so  on- 
esnhly,  and  unlike  the  music  of  the  world.  It  is  plain- 
tive, intensely  melancholy,  and  has  a  powerful  effect 
under  the  peculiar  drcumstancea  of  the  scene."  It  was 
fonneily  the  exdudve  properly  of  the  Sisline  Chapel, 
the  partition  bung  jealously  kept  there ;  Moiart  suc- 
ceeded, however,  in  writing  it  down  after  hearing  it 
twice.  It  has  nnce  been  repeatedly  published,  Wliile 
the  Miserere  is  sung,  the  pope  kneels  at  the  altai.  ~ 
cardinals  at  theli  desks,  and  an  it  proceeds  the  lights 
at  the  altai  are  eitingaJihed  one  by  one,  which  is  ei- 
pUined  by  (tavanti,  T/itt.  it,  99:  "Ad  unnmquemque 
pealmum  (there  are  other  psalma  aung  before  the  Mise- 
rere) exstinguilar  nna  candela,  ana  poat  aliam,  quia 
1  Chrialo."  In  fact,  the 
lion-week  ia  inlended  ad 
deaiffTtandam  tspotlohruBi  timortm.  The  word  miKitre 
has  in  modem  days  come  to  be  applied  to  any  aacred 
compoettion  of  a  penitential  character.  See  Ilerzog, 
Real-ExskiopSdit,  ii,  647 ;  Eadie,  Ecdit.  Cydop.  a.  v.  j 
Siegel,  ChriilUche  AUtrthUma  (see  Index  in  vol  iv). 

Mis«rfc6a.  £lbonedatalla,oflenroundincatbedral, 
collegiate,  and  minster  churches,  with  seats  that  may  be 
tamed  up,  bo  aa  to  give  an  opportunity  of  kneeling  in 
thoae  parts  of  the  service  in  which  the  language  of  n^ 
plieatioa  {« niiserereT  occuia.  They  were  allowed  in 
the  Boman  Catholic  Church  as  a  relief  to  tbe  infirm 
during  tbe  kng  services  that  were  required  to  be  per- 
fonned  by  the  ecdesiastics  in  a  aianding  posture.  They 
are  always  more  or  leas  ornamented  with  carvings  of 
leaves,  soiall  figures,  animals,  etc,  which  are  generally 
very  boldly  cuL  Examples  are  to  be  found  in  almost 
all  English  churches  which  retain  any  of  the  ancient 
stalls;  the  oldest  ia  in  Heniy  the  Seventh's  Chapel  at 
Westminster,  where  there  is  one  in  the  style  of  thelBth 
century. — Parker,  Gltmary  of  A  rchilKturt,  s.  v. 


Hlaerere  hi  Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel,  Weslmioater. 
BCiaerlcord  ia  a  term  used  to  denote  rsrions  ofBces 
and  articles.    (1)  Subeellia— Spanish  laMlia—tbn  fold- 
ing seat  of  a  UalL    See  Hisbrbhm.    (!)  A  compas- 
BUHUte  mitigation  of  full  penance.    (3)  According  to 
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number  of  monks,  in  alternate  weeks,  from  atteDdanm 
1  chnr  and  clauslral  duties.  (4)  A  hail  for  eating 
me  eonventa,  aa  Canter- 
iliy  hoapitals  for  conva- 
(G)  The  word  alao  implied  stated  indulgences 
"  _  lo  drcumstancea,  of  food, 
drink,  wine  or  beer,  or  clothing  or  bedding,  beyond  the 
rule.  And,  finally,  some  writ«ra,  misted  by  the  glcos^ 
riat  of  Matthew  Paria,  have  called  a  misericonl  a  guitlt 
Irvine,  an  imperfect  definition  taken  from  the  lefreah- 
ment  of  that  liquor  granted  during  the  above  period. 
See  Walcctt,  Sacrrd  A  rchaologf/,  s.  v. ;  Fosbiooke,  Bril- 
ui  JfonacAun,  cb.  xlviiL 

MUarlootdia  Domini  is  tbe  name  of  the  second 
Sunday  from  Easter,  so  called  from  tbe  opening  lines  of 
tbe  mass  read  on  tbat  day  in  the  Bomiah  churches  In 
the  Greek  Church  the  day  ia  frequently  called  St. 
Thomas's  Sunday. 

Mla'gab  (Heb.  Sfitgab',  aibO,  htigAI,  as  often; 
Sept,  'A/id^  t6  xparaiuiia  v.  t.  MaaiyaS,  and  rb  ^i-- 
pv/ia  Uud^.VuIg./or^ii),  a  town  in  Moab,  situated  on 
the  desolating  track  of  the  invading  Babylonians  (Jer. 
slviii,  I),  probably  so  called  from  being  located  on  an 
eminence.  De  Saulcy  (.Vorrofnir,  i,  S9I)  suggests  a 
coimection with  the  present Wady  eUMvjeb,tbe  ancient 
Anion ;  but  this  ia  nierely  fanciful.  The  place  is  doubl- 
leaa  to  be  sought  near  the  associated  localities  of  Kiria- 
thaim  and  Heshbonj  perhaps  it  ia  only  an  appellative 
(aa  it  usually  has  the  artide)  for  the  older  locality  Ba- 
MOTH  (q.  v.).  Others  think  it  may  be  the  Mizpeh  of 
Hoab  (1  Sam.  xxiii,  S),  ot  a  general  name  for  the  high- 
lands of  Moab,  as  in  laa.  ixv,  1!  (withont  the  ait.  A,V. 
"high  fort").     See  HoA& 

Mlsll'aai  (Heb.  Miiiail',  ^tt^-^a,  wheitHinCodt 
Sept.  Mion^X),  the  name  of  three  men. 

1.  The  eldest  of  the  three  sons  of  Uiriel  (the  son  of 
Kobath  and  grandsw  of  Levi),  and  consequently  the 
cousin  of  Aaron  (Exod.  vt,  S-2).     He,  with  his  bi     ' 


d  Abihi 


It  by  a 


y  preve 


rried  o 


passover  at  Sinai  on  the  regnlai  day  (Numb.  ii,6;  see 
Blunt,  Cotncidntcei,  ad  loc). 

2.  The  second  named  of  the  three  Hebrew  youtiM 
(Dan.  i,  6)  trained  along  with  Daniel  at  the  Babylonian 
court  (Dan.  i,  II),  and  promoted  to  the  rank  of  magi 
(Dan.  i,  19).  Hsriiig  assisted  Daniel  in  solving  the 
dream  of  Kebuchadnezzar  (Dan.  ii,  17),  they  were  ad- 

<d  to  civil  dignitiea  (Dan.  iii,  13) ;  but  were  aflei- 
wards  cast  into  the  blazing  furnace  for  refusing  to  woi^ 
ship  the  royal  idol;  and,  being  miraculoualy  delivered 
from  it,  thev  were  still  more  highly  honored  by  the 
king  (Dan.  iii,  13-80).  His  Chaldsan  name  waa  Ha- 
SHACH  (Dan.  i,  7).     B.a  dr.  680. 

3.  One  of  thoae  (apparently  chief  Israelites)  who 
auppwted  Ezra  on  tlw  left  hand  while  reading  the  law 
to  the  pei^le  after  the  captiri^  (Neh.  viii,  4).  BAX 
410. 

I'mbal  (Heb.  MUltaV,  ^IX&q,  prob.  tntrtatg; 
Sept.  KioaXa),  a  dty  of  the  trit>e  of  Ashei  (Joah.  xix, 
26,  where  it  is  Anglidzeii  "Miaheal"),  assigned  tu  the  ' 
Levites  of  the  family  of  Gershnm  (Josh.  xxi,SO);  else- 
where called  Hasiial  (1  Chron.  vi,  74).  It  is  doubtless 
the  Maitm  refenod  to  by  Eusebius  (Oaomtul.  a.  v.  Ma- 
')  as  situated  on  the  Ueditenanean,  near  Carmel,  a 
position  with  which  tbe  text  ( Josh,  xix,  2fl)  agrees  (see 
Keil,  Commait.  ad  loc).  It  is  probably  tbe  modem  ru- 
ined village  MiiaUi,  riear  the  shore  about  three  miks 
north  of  Atblit  (Van  de  Velde,  Memoir,  p.  8B6> 

Hi'sham  (Heb.  Sfisham',  DSti^,  according  to  Ue- 
senius,  Iheir  tltaniing  or  (Arir  beAoldiag;  according  to 
FUist,  madnru ,'  Sept.  MiiraoA,  Vulg.  SfUaam'),  one  of 
tbe  sousofElpaal,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  n 
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the  rebuilden  of  Ono,  Lod,  and  their  snborbs  (1  Chron. 
viii,  12).     B.a  post  1612. 

Mish'ettl  (Josh,  xix,  26).     See  Mishau 

Mlsh^ma  (Heb.  Miskma',  ^'OiD'Q,  hearinfff  as  in 
Isa.  xi,  8 ;  Sept.  Maofid),  the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  The  fifth  of  the  twelve  sons  of  Ishmael,  and  heads 
of  Arabian  tribes  (Gen«  xxv,  14 ;  1  Chron.  i,  30).  KC. 
considerably  post  2061.  The  people  called  by  Ptolemy 
McBtmnanes  (vi}7, 21,  JAauraifiaveic),  who  were  located 
to  the  north-east  of  Medina,  were  probably  descended 
lh>m  him.  Arabic  writers  mention  the  Beni'Mitmah 
(Freytag,  Hanuu,  II,  i,  220),  but  nothing  is  known  of 
them  (Knobel,  Genes,  ad  loc).    See  Arabia. 

2.  The  son  of  Mibsan,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  fa- 
ther of  Hamuel  (1  Chron.  iv,  25, 26).  B.C.  considerably 
ante  1053. 

Bfishman'nah  (Heb.  Mithmannqh',  nS^DQ,yaf- 
ness;  Sept.  Matrfidv  v.  r.  Maa/iai/a),  the  fourth  of  the 
Gadite  braves  who  repaired  to  David  in  the  wilderness 
of  AduUam  (1  Chron.  xit,  10).     KC.  cir.  1061. 

Mishna  (Heb.  m^73,  if  isAnoA),  the  code  of  Jewish 
laws  arranged  about  the  year  A.D.  200  or  220,  at  Tibe- 
rias, in  Palestine,  by  R.  Jehudah,  somamed  Hakkadoah 
(q.  v.).  The  title  is  by  some  undentood  as  importing 
'* second,"  like  TX^^'O  in  Gen.  xliii,  23,  the  rabbinical  code 
being  second  or  next  to  the  Pentateuch ;  it  is  so  inter- 
preted in  the  rabbinical  lexicon  Schulchan  A  ruch,  but 
we  think  it  is  more  likely  derived  from  hSD,  to  study, 
also  to  teach,  which  perhaps  at  first  meant  only  "  to  re- 
peat" In  the  Talmud  (q.  v.),  quotations  from  the  Bfish- 
na  are  introduced  by  the  Aramaic  word  *Q'P\,  Tenon,  i.  e. 
we  have  studied;  and  the  book  itself  is  called  I'^H^^Sn^, 
Mathnkhin ;  while  the  rabbins  who  lived  before  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Mishna  are  spoken  of  as  "pKtP,  learners, 
or  perhaps  teachers ;  and  their  sayings,  not  found  in  that 
collection,  are  quoted  K*^3n,  '^it  was  learned  or  taught." 
The  version  **  learners"  for  Tannain  is  not  unnatural,  as 
the  Heb.  official  name  for  Rabbins  is  ^^mn  ^T"^^^, 
disciples  of  the  toise.  The  sons  of  R.  Jehudah  are  named 
among  the  Tannain,  and  they  most  probably  assisted  in 
the  completion  of  the  work  of  the  Mishna. 

The  sayings  recorded  in  the  Mishna  reach  back  to 
the  times  of  Simon  the  Just,  a  contemporary  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great;  and  it  expounds  alao  some  religious 
and  political  usages  introduced  by  Ezra ;  but  the  bulk 
of  the  book  is  made  up  of  the  decisions  or  opinions  of 
the  rival  schools  of  Hillel  and  Shammai,  who  arose  at 
the  beginning  of  the  1st  century  of  the  Christian  sara, 
and  of  the  subsequent  teachers,  who  foUovred  generally 
the  rulings  of  Hillel's  school,  and  among  whom  Hillel's 
descendants  were  prominent.  In  a  few  instances  a  case 
(hiS?^)  is  stated  to  have  arisen,  and  the  decision  of 

the  Sanhedrin  (q.v.)  upon  it,  or  of  some  prominent 
nbbi,  is  given ;  veiy  often  the  names  of  the  teachers 
who  taught  any  particular  point  are  mentioned,  even 
where  no  disagreement  is  spoken  of;  but  much  oftener 
in  cases  of  disagreement.  Still  oftener,  however,  the 
text  of  the  law  appears  without  any  one  to  propound  it : 
these  parts  of  the  Mishna  ara  ascribed  to  R.  Meir,  who 
flourished  about  A.D.  145,  and  it  is  therefore  probable 
that  R.  Meir  made  an  older  collection,  of  which  the 
Mishna  as  now  found  is  only  an  enlai^ment 

The  authority  for  the  laws  of  the  Mishna  is  best  ex- 
plained in  the  first  section  of  the  first  chapter  of  its  trea- 
tise, ri2K  (Aboth,  fathers):  ''Moses  received  the  law 
from  Sinai,  and  handed  it  over  to  Joshua,  and  Joshua  to 
the  elders,  and  the  elden  to  the  prophets,  and  the  proph- 
ets to  the  men  of  the  Great  Synod"  (the  <K>mpanions  and 
followers  of  Ezra  down  to  about  B.C.  800).  The  mean- 
ing hereof  is,  that  Moses  received  not  only  the  written 
law  from  God,  but  also  certain  rules  for  its  construction 
and  application ;  and  that  even  in  the  moet  corrupt  times 


of  IsraePa  history  there  were  always  aome  pare  and  holy 
men,  who  kept  np  the  study  of  this  tradition,  and  hand- 
ed it  over  unbroken  to  their  successors.    Moreover,  it 
was  inferred  from  DeuU  xvii,  9  that  the  supreme  Judges 
for  the  time  being  might  make  authoritative  dedaions  on 
facta  as  they  arose;  and  that  these  decisions  must  serve 
as  precedents  for  the  future,  unless  reversed  by  a  oouxt 
of  ''greater  wisdom  and  greater  number."    The  words 
"  priests  and  Levites"  in  that  verse  woe  conatmed  by 
the  Pharisees  merely  to  indicate  the  place  at  which  the 
supreme  judges  must  hold  their  sesnona.    The  rules  of 
construction  of  the  Pentateuch  are  stated  as  thirteen, 
among  which  the  foremost  are  ^^TV\  bl^,  Kal  ve^homter, 
a  minori  ad  majus,  and  niTD  H^lf » Gezerah  shavah, « like 
decision."    The  latter,  however,  rests  generally  on  the 
arbitrary  comparison  of  the  same  word  in  two  wholly  dis^ 
connected  passages,  and  is  not  aUowed  unless  tradition 
itself  sanction  it.    Besides  these  rules  of  construction, 
certain  ceremonies  in  their  full  form  were  also  believed  to 
have  thus  been  handed  down,  while  the  letter  of  the  law 
only  hinted  at  the  manner  of  performing  them.    Thus 
Exod.xiii,9,16;  DeuLvi,10;  xi,  18,  command  the  tying 
of  those  respective  passages  to  the  hand  and  between  the 
eyes  of  the  Israelite;  but  tradition  supplied  the  manner 
of  doing  it,  that  is,  the  construction  of  the  phylacteries. 
The  second  section  of  the  above-quoted  chapter  pro- 
ceeds: "They  (the  men  of  the  great  eynod)  said  three 
things:  .  .  .  make  a  y^oe  to  the  law,"*    That  is,  put 
around  the  law  a  wall  of  restrictions  and  injunctions, 
which  the  Israelite  will  have  to  break  through  before 
he  feels  tempted  to  break  the  law  itself.    This  was,  in 
fact,  done  to  a  great  extent  by  the  teachers  whose  say- 
ings are  recorded  in  the  Mishna.  Many  of  their  so-called 
n'l"itli  (deci8ions)~a  name  given  to  the  extn-Kosaic 
laws-prefer  to  a  stricter  observance  of  the  Sabbath, 
and  these  are  comprehended  under  the  name  of  n^Slp, 
which  decisions  Selden  renders  Stdhathismus ;  forbid- 
ding, for  instance,  the  handling  on  the  Sabbath  of  any- 
thing that  has  been  unlayrfuUy  made  on  that  day ;  the 
causing  a  Gentile  (unless  in  case  of  necessity)  to  work 
on  the  Sabbath  for  the  Israelite;  to  play  musical  in- 
struments on  that  day,  etc.    Others  refer  to  Levitical 
cleanness;  among  th^  are  numberless  rules  about  the 
washing  of  hands,  of  cups,  ete.,  at  the  ordinary  meals. 
in  imitation  of  the  rules  which  the  Aaronitic  priesthood 
had  to  observe  at  their  sacrificial  meals.    It  was  prind- 
pall}'  by  these  observances  that  the  foUowera  of  the  rab* 
bins,  whom  Christian  wiitera  generally  denote  aa  the 
Pharisaic  sect,  but  who  called  themselves  Q*^*?  W  (oom- 
panions),  distinguished  themselves  not  only  from  the 
Sadducees  (q.  v.),  but  also  from  the  indifferent  maas, 
who  are  known  in  the  Mishna  as  1^*7^11  D9  (people  of 
the  land),  and  are  often  spoken  of  with  a  great  deal  of 
bittemesSb 

The  writers  of  the  Mishna  never  seek  to  make  their 
readers  believe  that  a  rabbinical  ordinance,  which  is  in- 
tended only  as  a  part  of  the  fence  around  the  law,  is 
of  divine  origin ;  but  where  doubt  can  arise  abont  the 
meaning,  they  expressly  show  what  is  intended  for  a 
construction  of  the  law,  and  what  is  their  own  addition. 
often  by  the  words  *1!|I3ll  (free;  that  v^  not  liable  to 
stripes  for  a  wilful  ofibnce,  or  to  a  sin-ofTering  for  of- 
fence through  ignorance  or  forgetfulness);  yet  "^^CM 
(forbidden).  In  the  very  first  section  of  the  first  chap- 
ter of  the  Mishna — where  the  question  arises  how  late 
at  night  the  passages  Deut.  vi,  5-10;  xi,  lS-2i,  mar 
be  read  in  fulfilment  of  the  command  to  speak  of  them 
"  when  thou  liest  down,"  we  find :  "  The  learned  (D*n33n 
— as  opposed  to  any  one  rabbi  by  name)  say  until  mid- 
night ;  and  rabbi  Gamaliel  said  until  the  morning  dawn ; 
in  fact,  when  his  sons  came  home  from  a  feast,  and  told 
him  We  have  not  read  the  Shem&  (Hear,  O  Israel),  he 
told  them,  As  the  morning  has  not  dawned,  yon  abooM 
read  it;  not  thb  only,  but  wherever  the  wise  have  said 
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until  midnight, the  command  zeaches  to  dawn,  etc;  and 
why  have  they  said  till  midnight?  in  order  to  keep 
man  firom  trauflgrearion." 

The  style  of  the  Mishna  ia,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
dxy  and  crowded,  with  not  a  word  to  spare ;  and  the 
book  ia  written  for  men  who  already  know  the  great 
principles  of  which  they  only  seek  the  details.  Histor- 
ical or  legendary  notices  are  rare ;  and  the  few  dogmatic 
passages — for  instance,  the  chapter  about  a  future  life— 
run  in  the  same  style  as  if  they  were  given  for  the  guid- 
ance of  an  ordinary  court  of  justice;  the  chapter,  Who 
has  no  share  in  the  world  to  come?  follows  naturally 
upon  the  chapters,  Who  are  to  be  hanged?  Who  are  to 
be  stoned?    A  few  instances  will  be  given  below. 

The  language  of  the  Mishna  is  in  the  main  not  Ara- 
maic, but  Hebrew ;  stripped,  however,  of  all  that  is  idio- 
matic about  Hebrew,  such  as  the  use  of  the  conversive 
vav,  and  filled  with  many  Aramaic  forms,  such  as  the 
masculine  plurals  in  Y^  for  the  truly  Hebrew  D*^.  That 
the  people  of  Palestine  generally  spoke  pure  Aramaic  as 
early  as  the  days  of  Christ,  and  even  long  before,  is  well 
enough  known  from  other  sources;  but  the  Mishna  attests 
it  by  quoting  terse  sayings  in  that  language,  e.  g.  D!lfiS 
KnjS  X^?X— «Uke  the  toil  is  the  reward."  A  very 
large  number  of  Greek  words  are  also  found:  thus 
D*^a:3DK  (an^ivfit)  is  always  put  for  '< sickly;"*  0*^130^ 
(\jf9Tai)  for  ^  robbers."  Latin  words  also  occur,  but  not 
ao  fipeqoently,  and  generally  in  a  somewhat  corrupt  form, 
while  the  G^reek  words  are  rendered  about  as  exactly  as 
the  Hebrew  alphabet  will  aUow.  (Comp.  Bondi,  "^iK 
*in9K,  Bdeucktiaiff  der  m  Tahnud,  v.  Babylon  u.  Jervr 
aoiSem,  m  dL  Targwmim  v.  Midratehim  vorhommatden 
Jremdenf  hatmders  lateumckm  Wdrter  [Dessau,  1812, 
8vo] ;  Hartmann,  Suppkmenta  [Boat  1818,  4to] ;  espe- 
cially his  Tkuaunu  Ungpus  Hebraicm  e  Mishna  augmda 
[3  pta.  1825-26,  4to]). 

We  proceed  to  give  an  analysis  of  the  Mishna,  keep- 
ing strictly  to  it,  and  leaving  out  of  view  anything  that 
may  be  taught  by  the  Tcumain,  but  which  is  regarded 
as  Kn**^3,  Bareuftha,  i.  e.  **  outside,"  although  known 
to  be  sayings  of  these  teachers,  because  they  are  not  col- 
lected in  the  Mishna^  and  simply  occur  either  in  quota- 
tiona  in  the  Talmud  or  elsewhere. 

The  Mishna  is  divided  into  six  parts  (Q*^'1'7b,  Seda- 
rtfiiy  arrangements),  which  contain  62  treatises  (nistDp, 
Mastaiothi),  and  514  chapters  (S*fp^ll,  Perakim),  The 
latter,  again,  are  divided  into  numbered  sections,  each 
of  which  is  called  a  Mishna.  The  great  parts  and  the 
treatises  are  named  after  their  contents,  the  chapters 
after  their  opening  words.  (The  figures  set  after  each 
treatise  show  its  number  of  chapters.) 

i.  The  first  part— D'^S'lt,  Zeritim,  8eeds--contains  elev- 
en tieaCiaesL  The  first  of  these— Hia^D,  Berakoth,  ben- 
edictiona  (9)— treats  of  the  leading  of  the  Shem&  (see 
above),  daily  prayers,  and  grace  before  and  after  meals, 
the  purgations  to  be  made  as  a  preparation  for  prayer,  and 
like  aabjects.  The  ten  other  treatises  refer  to  the  laws  of 
the  field  and  of  its  produce :  hK9,  Peak,  comer  (8),  treats 
of  the  field  comers,  gleanings,  etc,  to  be  left  to  the  poor ; 
*ixp^,  Demaif  doubtful  (7),  of  com  or  fraits  coming  from 
the  lodiiTerent,  who  might  have  failed  to  tithe  it;  D^^ba, 
Kiiaxfim^  mixtures  (9),  of  the  prohibited  mingling 'of 
frnit  and  grain  crops  on  the  same  field  or  vinej^ird,  and 
incidentally  of  the  forbidden  mixture  of  wool  and  fiax 
in  garments  (Uv.  xix,  19);  n'^S-'Sl^,  ShebVUk,  seventh 
(10),  of  the  Sabbatic  year;  niiama,  Terumothy  tributes 
(11),  of  the  tributes  from  the  cropj  which  were  due  to 
the  Aanmitic  priests,  including  the  tithe  of  tithe  due 
them  from  the  Levites;  ni'^to^p,  Ma'aseroth,  tithes 
(5X  of  the  tithes  due  to  the  Levites;  *«3t^  ^^^f^, 
Md'cuer  Skais  second  tithe  (5),  of  the  tithe  which  was 


eaten  or  otherwise  spent  in  the  joy  of  the  yearly  feasts, 
but  which  in  the  third  year  was  given  to  the  poor; 
(l^h,  ChaUakf  dough  (4),  refers  to  the  tribute  from  the 
baking-trough,  which  was  given  to  the  priests;  nb*19, 
'Orlahy  literally  foreskin  (8),  of  the  forbidden  fruits  of 
the  trees  in  Palestine  during  the  first  three  years  of 
their  growth  (Lev.  xix,  28) ;  Q*^*;iiiaa,  Btkkurim,  first- 
fruits  (4),  treats  in  its  first  three  chapters  of  the  first- 
fruits  which  were  to  be  brought  to  the  tabernacle  and 
given  to  the  priests  (Deut.  xxvi,  5),  while  the  fourth 
chapter  is  only  added  to  it  to  bring  it  to  the  close  of  one 
of  the  six  great  parts,  and  is  called  'AvipoywoCt  andrO" 
gynoSy  spelled  in  Hebrew  D*l3*^2i1^*13H,  the  man-woman, 
and  contains  a  few  laws  as  to  persons  of  doubtful  sex. 

iL  The  next  great  division,  'l^i'Q,  Mffed,  season,  con- 
tains twelve  treatises.  The  first,  ns^.  Sabbath  (24), 
treats  of  the  duties  of  that  day ;  remarkable  for  the 
enumeration  of  thirty-nine  different  kinds  of  work,  by 
each  of  which,  separately,  the  g^t  of  Sabbath-breaking 
may  be  incurred.  Of  each  kind  a  type  is  given,  to 
which  many  other  actions  may  be  compared  as  falling 
within  the  same  reason.  A  very  great  proportion  of 
the  treatise  is  taken  up  with  the  lavrs  of  mere  "  Sabba- 
thismus"  (see  above).  The  next  treatise,  l*^!!^"^?,  ^Ertt- 
bin,  mingling  (10),  deals  with  those  ceremonies  by 
which  the  Sabbath  boundary  was  extended, "  mingling" 
a  whole  town  into  one  fictitious  yard,  so  that  carrying 
within  it  should  not  be  unlawful;  or  how  the  Sal^ 
bath  boundary  of  a  town,  within  which  one  might  walk 
on  the  Sabbath-day,  can  be  extended.  Then  comes 
0*^1100,  Peaachim  (10),  which  relates  to  the  Passover, 
and  all  things  connected  vrith  its  celebration;  D*^bpti, 
ShekcUim,  shekel -pieces  (8),  about  various  tributes, 
going  to  the  Temple,  and  various  rites  in  it,  at  differ- 
ent seasons  of  the  year;  M^l'*^,  Yoma,  the  day  (8),  on  the 
service  of  the  day  of  Atonement;  ns^b,  SukkciAf  hut 
(5),  about  the  hut  and  festival  bunch  or  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles,  and  the  mles  about  reading  the  Psalms  of 
Praise  (cxiii-cxviii)on  that  and  other  feasts;  Il^^S,  Bk- 
sah,  egg  (5) ,  so  called  from  its  first  word.  An  egg  laid  on 
a  feast-day,  the  school  of  Shammai  says,  may  be  eaten ; 
the  school  of  Hillel  says,  may  not  be  eaten  (L  e.  on  the 
same  day) — this  being  one  of  the  very  few  cases  in 
which  the  latter  school  is  stricter  than  the  other.  It  is 
not  pretended  that  '*  guilt"  under  the  law  is  incurred  by 
eating  fresh-laid  eggs  on  holidays,  llie  treatise  deals 
mostly  with  what  may  or  may  not  be  done  on  the  great 
holidays  in  the  preparation  of  food,  actions  which  on 
the  Sabbath  would  be  cleariy  unlawful  Next,  ^M'n 
nsi^tl,  Bath  Bath-^hanah,  Xew-year  (4),  gives  the  laws 
of  the  feast  which  goes  by  that  name  among  the  later 
Jews,  but  which  in  the  Bible  (Lev.  xxiii,  24)  is  called 
the  first  of  the  seventh  month ;  it  also  teaches  how  to 
fix  the  days  of  new  moon.  The  treatise  r)*^asri,  Ta'an- 
ith,  fast  (4),  refers  principally  to  the  prayers  for  rain, 
and  to  the  fasts,  private  and  public,  that  were  kept  in 
years  of  drouth ;  )1^2i^,  MegUlah,  the  scroll  (4),  refers 
to  the  feast  of  Puriro,  the  reading  of  (the  scroll  of)  the 
Book  of  Esther,  then  of  the  reading  of  the  Pentateuch 
and  Prophet  lessons,  and  denounces  as  heretical  certain 
variations  in  the  liturgy  and  certain  spiritual  modes  of 
construing  passages  of  the  law ;  for  instance, "  He  who 
takes  the  law  of  incest  figuratively  should  be  silenced;" 
that  is,  he  who  extends  it  to  the  disgracing  his  father 
or  mother.  This  passage  is  evidently  directed  against 
the  early  Christians,  and  their  modes  of  teaching.  The 
treatise  "is;^  nrib,  M6'id  Katan,  small  holiday  (8), 
treats  mainly  of  the  mourning  rites,  these  being  forbid- 
den on  all  feasts,  even  on  the  half-holidays  between  the 
first  and  last  day  of  Passover  and  of  the  Feast  of  Huts ; 
while  the  last  treatise,  Mj*^l|n,  Chagigahf  feasting  (8), 
speaks  of  the  voluntary  sacrifice— other  than  the  Pa»> 
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ehal  lamb — offSBted  by  the  individual  Jews  on  the  great 
feasto. 

liL  The  third  part  of  the  Mishna  is  called  D*^ipa,  Na- 
shinif  women,  and  embraces  seven  treatises.  The  first  of 
these,  nid*^,  Y^lmmothy  Levirate  (16),  discusses  the  law 
found  in  Deut.  xxv,  5-9.  Its  first  section  may  give  a 
good  idea  of  the  manner  of  the  Mishna :  "  Fifteen  women 
free  their  rival  wives  and  their  rival's  rivals  from  the 
'  shoe~puUing'  (Deut.  xxv,  9)  and  brother's  marriage  to 
the  world's  end :  his  daughter  (the  dead  brother's  wife 
being  the  daughter  of  a  surviving  brother),  son's  daugh- 
ter or  daughter's  daughter;  his  wife's  daughter,  wife's 
son's  daughter,  or  wife's  daughter's  daughter;  his  moth- 
er-in-law, mother-in-law's  mother,  father-in-law's  moth- 
er; his  sister  on  the  mother's  side,  mother's  sister  or 
wife's  sister,  and  the  wife  of  his  brother  by  the  mother's 
side,  and  the  wife  of  hb  brother,  who  was  not  alive  at 
the  same  time  with  him,  and  his  daughter-in-law;  all 
these  free  their  rival  wives,"  etc.  (that  they  are  free 
themselves  is  taken  for  granted).  The  treatise  nililD 39, 
Kethuboth  (18),  discusses  the  prescribed  marriage  con- 
tracts and  marital  rights  in  general,  and  shows  a  much 
higher  regard  for  the  rights  of  wives  and  daughters 
than  most,  if  not  all,  ancient  codes  of  law ;  D*^*^^3,  Neda- 

rim  (11),  treats  of  vows,  and  contains  some  of  that  harsh 
casuistry  which  meets  with  rebuke  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment; ^*^)^i  NaztTf  the  ciO¥med  (9),  of  the  special 
vow  of  the  Nazarite  (Numb,  vi,  2) ;  tlDlD,  Sotah,  the 
erring  woman  (9),  of  the  ordeal  for  wives  suspected  of 
faithlessness  (Numb.  ch.  v).  The  last  chapter  of  this 
treatise  relates  the  gradual  decay  and  downfall  of  nation- 
al and  religious  life  in  Israel  from  the  times  of  the  early 
Maccabees ;  it  foretells  the  signs  of  the  approaching 
Messiah,  and  winds  up  with  setting  forth  the  qualities 
that  lead  upwards  to  eternal  life.  The  next  treatise, 
"p^eSi,  Giainf  divorce-bills  (9),  is  set  apart  to  the  law  of 
divorce ;  and  "p^^l'lp,  Kiddushin,  betrothals  (4),  the 
last  of  this  great  division,  to  the  laws  of  the  marriage 
ceremony.  But  a  great  part  of  it  is  taken  up  with 
counsels  as  to  the  trade  or  profession  in  which  an  Israel- 
ite should  bring  up  his  son ;  and  many  occupations  are 
named  which  unmarried  men  should  not  follow,  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  facilities  they  offer  for  unchaste  prac- 
tices. 

iv.  The  fourth  grand  division  is  styled  "pp'^t),  Nezi- 
kin,  injuries,  and  most  of  the  ten  treatises  contained  in 
it  deal  with  the  principles  and  the  practice  of  civil  and 
criminal  law.  The  first  three  treatises,  each  of  ten 
chapters,  are  called  by  Aramaic  names— KB^  KSa, 
Jiaba  KcmrnQj  the  first  gate,  i.e. court;  KS^'^SEiQ  KSa, 
Baba  Metti'a,  the  middle  gate;  ti'^n  Kna,  Baba 
Batkra,  last  gate — and  discuss  the  laws  between  man 
and  man  in  matters  of  property,  that  are  deducible  from 
the  Pentateuch,  or  had  been  suggested  by  experience. 
In  the  '^  first  gate"  the  law  of  bailment  is  taught,  without 
being  involved  in  the  obscurities  of  the  degrees  of  negli- 
gence which  the  Roman  lawyers  have  thrown  around  it; 
the  only  principle  recognised  is.  What  was  the  intent  of 
the  bailor  when  he  made  the  loan,  or  pledge,  or  deposit 
of  his  goods?  against  what  dangers  did  he  intend  to 
secure  them?  what  risks  did  he  intend  to  take?  The 
text  in  Exod.  xxii,  ^14  shows  that  even  a  dei>ositary 
without  hire  is  liable  for  theft,  though  not  for  forcible 
robbery ;  for  that  the  goods  should  not  be  stolen  was  the 
very  object  of  the  deposit.  The  same  general  doctrine 
prevailed  in  the  English  law,  till  lord  Holt,  chief  justice 
during  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  disturbed  it  by  views 
imported  from  Roman  jurisprudence.  The  measure  of 
damages  for  assault  and  bodily  injuries  is  also  given, 
and  the  "  eye  for  eye"  of  the  sacred  text  is  construed  as 
meaning  only  damages  in  money  for  the  lasting  injury; 
while  an  additional  allowance  must  be  made  for  loss  of 
time,  cost  of  cure  (Exod.  xxi,  19),  pain  and  disgrace — this 


last  element  of  damages  being  derived  from  the  '^oaUing 
off  the  hand"  in  Deut.  xxv,  21 ,  which  is  taken  figuratively 
only.  The  fourth  treatise  is  named  I'^^^^'lSD,  Sankedrin 
(i.  e.  XwUpia),  courts  of  justice  (11).  The  fint  two 
chapters  set  forth  the  constitution  of  the  Jewish  com- 
monwealth, rather  as  the  Pharisaic  party  would  have 
wished  to  see  it,  than  as  it  ever  was,  with  all  the  great 
powers,  political'  and  judicial,  in  the  hands  of  the  su- 
preme court  of  seventy-one  learned  judges;  and  both 
the  high-priest  and  king  as  figure-heads.  Of  the  latter 
it  is  said,  ''The  king  does  not  judge,  and  none  judges 
him;  does  not  testify,  and  none  testifies  concerning 
him."  The  practice  in  criminal  cases  is  minutely  set 
forth;  while  cases  of  bailments  or  trespasses,  arising 
under  the  peculiar  Mosaic  law,  were  to  be  tried  by  three 
judges,  and  ordinary  commercial  cases  even  by  a  single 
judge;  criminal  charges  must  be  tried  before  courts 
composed  of  twenty-three  members.  The  forms  were 
analogous  to  those  of  England  and  America — that  is, 
based  on  the  idea  of  accusation  and  defence,  not  d  in- 
quiry and  confession.  No  person  onoe  acquitted  oonld 
be  retried,  but  all  facilities  were  given,  to  the  last  mo- 
ment, to  establish  the  innocence  of  the  convicted,  either 
on  points  of  law  or  fact.  The  modes  of  capital  execu- 
tion are  also  given — stoning  and  burning  in  such  a  way 
as  to  cause  instant  death.  Among  the  chapters  which 
begin,  ''The  following  are  stoned,"  "The  following:  are 
hung,"  we  find  also  one  which  begins  thus, "  The  follow- 
ing have  no  share  in  the  worid  to  oome :  he  who  says, 
The  resurrection  is  not  found  in  the  law,  or  the  law  u 
not  from  heaven,  and  the  Epicurean  (materialist)." 
The  next  treatise,  Hisp,  Makkath,  stripes  (8),  tzeats 
of  the  punishment  of  false  witnesses,  and  of  crimes  pun- 
ishable by  stripes;  then  comes  n*i7^3^,  ShM^otM, 

oaths  (8),  about  the  decisive  oath  in  civil  canses; 
there  was  no  other  oath,  as  witnesses  always  testified 
without  oath  under  sanction  of  the  commandment  not 
to  bear  false  witness.     The  admission  and  forms  of 
testimony  are  then  discussed  in  ni***!^,  ^Edayoth^  tes- 
timonies (8).    Then  comes  tV^'t  iTiS^!?,  ^Ab6dak  Za- 
rahf  idolatiy  (5),  showing  what  manner  of  intercourse 
with  idolaters  and  what  things  connected  with  idolatry 
are  forbidden  to  the  Israelite ;  for  instance,  the  use  of 
wine  handled  by  a  Gentile ;  for  he  might  have  made  an 
idolatrous  libation  of  it.   The  next  treatise,  rtiZK,  Abatk, 
fathers  (6),  contains  the  coUected  wisdom  of  the  **  fa- 
thers," which  name  here,  but  nowhere  else,  is  bestowed 
upon  the  sages  of  the  Mishna.    The  whole  of  it,  with  a 
good  English  translation,  can  be  found  in  the  common 
(orthodox)  Jewbh  prayer-book  [see  Lititrgt],  where 
a  sixth  chapter  of  somewhat  later  origin  is  added.    The 
treatise  opens,  as  above  stated,  by  bringing  the  tradition 
down  from  Moses  to  the  Great  Synod ;  it  then  carries  it 
from  (1)  Simon  the  Just,  one  of  its  last  survivors^  to  (2) 
Antigonus  of  Socho,  who  taught  to  despise  rewnd,  and 
is  said  to  have  given  rise  to  the  Sadducssan  heresy;  (8) 
Jose  of  Zeredah  and  Jose  of  Jerusalem ;  (4)  Joshua,  son 
of  Perahiah,  whom  later  legends,  by  an  anachronisiD, 
describe  as  the  teacher  of  Jesus,  and  Nittai  the  Arbe- 
lite;  (5)  Jehudah,  son  of  Tabbai,  and  Simeon  ben-Sbe> 
tah,  the  reformer  of  the  criminal  and  civil  law,  and  de- 
fender of  religion  and  liberty  against  the  tynmny  of 
king  Jannsus;  (6)  Shemaiah  and  Abtalyon,  said  to  be 
of  convert  descent;  (7)  Hillel  and  Shammai,the  fomid- 
ers  of  the  great  rival  schools;  (8)  Johanan,  or  John,  the 
son  of  Zaccai ;  (9)  Gamaliel,  known  as  the  teacher  of 
Paul,  and  seemingly  a  son  or  grandson  of  Hillel;  (JO) 
Simeon,  his  son ;  (1 1)  Gamaliel,  the  son  of  Simeon ;  (12} 
Jehudah  Hakkadosh,  the  compiler  of  the  Mishna.    The 
"couples"  in  this  chain  are  generally  thought  to  consist 
of  the  president  and  vice-president  of  the  Sanhedrin 
for  the  time  being,  called  respectively  K*^Cd  (prince) 
and  1*^^  n*^a  nK  (father  of  the  court).    The  tzeadffo 
contains  the  favorite  moral  and  dogmatic  sayir.gB  of 
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these  and  other  nbbin&  Many  of  them  are  merely  prac- 
deal  rules  of  life;  some  address  themselves  to  judges; 
but  more  of  them  exhort  to  the  study  of  the  law,  and 
still  more  to  good  works.  The  future  world  is  much 
referred  to;  and  one  rabbi  Jacob  (ch.  ir,  §  21)  says,  in 
the  spirit  of  the  early  Christians,  *'  This  world  is  the 
anteroom  to  the  coming  world;  prepare  in  the  ante- 
room, that  thon  mayest  enter  the  banqueting-hall"  (tri- 
dmutmy.  But  the  study  of  the  law  and  good  works 
(ni'SQy  Mitzoothf  commandments),  and  not  faith,  is  rec- 
ommended as  the  road  to  future  happiness.  Elsewhere 
unbelief  is  denounced  as  forfeiting  the  world  to  come ; 
but  it  seems  that  in  the  present  treatise  this  tenet  was 
not  insisted  on.  A  very  remarkable  point  is  the  endeavor 
(ch.  V,  §  9)  to  reconcile  the  philosophic  view  of  unchange- 
able laws  of  nature  with  the  Biblical  account  of  miracles : 
**  Ten  things  were  created  in  the  twilight  of  the  eve  of 
Sabbath  (of  creation  week) — that  is,  the  mouth  of  the 
earth  (which  swallowed  Korah),  the  mouth  of  the  well 
Hi  the  wilderness),  the  month  of  Balaam's  ass,  the  rain- 
,  the  manna,  the  rod  (of  Moses),  the  diamond  worm 
(Mid  to  have  cut  the  stones  for  the  Temple),  the  alpha- 
bet, the  writing  (on  the  Ubles),  and  the  tables.**    The 

Unt  treatise  of  this  part  is  Hi'^^Tin,  Horayoth  (8),  con- 
cerning forms  of  tniL 

V.  The  fifth  grand  division,  with  its  eleven  treatises, 
relates  mostly  to  sacrifices,  and  was  obsolete  when  the 
Mishna  was  composed.    The  very  full  treatment  given 
to  this  subject  shows  how  strong  were  the  hopes  of  a 
speedy  restoration.    We  have  here  D'^nat,  Zebachinij 
slaughtered  offerings  (14) ;  mnj^,  Menadoth,  offerings 
made  of  flour  (13),  whose  subject  is  indicated  by  their 
title,  though  somewhat  more  is  comprised  in  them.   But 
the  next  treatise,  "pbin,  CAo/wi,  unsanctified  things 
(12),  treats  of  the  food  allowed  or  disaUowed  to  the 
Jew ;  especially  of  the  mode  of  slaughtering  beasts  and 
fowls,  and  of  the  marks  of  disease,  which  render  the 
eating  of  their  flesh  unlawful    We  have  then  nilisa 
ifeioroM,  (sacrifices  of)  first-bom  animals  (9);  )^Z^y 
'Eratm,  estimates  (9),  L  e.  for  redeeming  consecrated 
men  or  beasts  in  money,  according  to  the  standard  laid 
down  in  Leviticus  (ch.  v  and  xxvii) ;  h^sioin,  Temurahf 
exchange  (7),  referring  to  the  exchange  of  tithe  beasts; 
n*in"»*i3,  KeritAothj  excisions  (6),  which  teaches  what 
sins  are  threatened  with  the  punishment,  "That  soul 
shall  be  cut  off  from  its  people."    This  treatise  is  put  in 
tbis  connection  because  most  of  the  sacrifices  dealt  with 
iu  this  division  are  penances  for  sin.     It  is  followed  by 
n^-^^ia,  Me^ilah,  (the  sacrifice  for)  embezzlement  (6), 
see  Ler.  v,  16;  and  *T^OPl,  Tamid,  daily  sacrifice  (7), 
whose  titles  express  their  main  subjects.     The  Utter 
cloeea  with  the  list  of  the  psalms  that  were  sung  by  the 
Invites  in  the  Temple  on  the  seven  days  of  the  week : 
.Sunday,  Psa.  xxiv ;  Monday,  Psa.  xlviii ;  Tuesday,  Psa. 
Ixxxu;  Wednesday,  Pto.  xciv;  Thursday,  Psa.  Ixxxi; 
Friday,  PSa.  xdii;  on  the  Sabbath,  of  course,  Psa.  xcii. 
The  next  treatise,  m>ip,  Middoth,  measures  (5),  gives 
an  exact  description  of  the  Herodian  temple,  and  of  all 
its  appointments.    The  division  closes  with  the  rather 
mystical  treatise,  D'«|p,  Kinnim,  nests  (3),  which  dis- 
cusses the  law  on  birds'  neste  (Dent,  xxii,  6). 

vi.  The  last  gand  division,  m'-iha,  Tohordthy  clean- 
ness, ia  the  largest  of  all,  though  it  was  also  in  most  of 
iia  parts  oseless  when  the  Mishna  was  written :  as  the 
right  to  enter  the  Temple  or  to  eat  of  sanctified  food 
(respectively  to  be  eaten  as  sanctified  food)  ara  the 
main  tests  of  technical  cleanness.  We  find  here  twelve 
treatises:  D'^bs,  Kdim,  vessels  (80);  nlbnx,  Ohaloih, 
t«nt8  (18),  the  latter  of  which  treats  of  the  communica- 
tion to  a  house  and  to  its  contents  of  uncleanness  by  the 
presence  of  a  dead  body  in  it  This  remained  of  intei^ 
est  to  the  Aaronitish  priests,  who  roust  not  defile  them- 
selves with  a  dead  body  other  than  of  their  next  blood 
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relations;  which  law  is  supposed  to  remain  in  force 
notwithstanding  the  disuse  of  sacrifices.    Tben  comes 
O'^rja,  Negctim,  phigues  (14),  about  leprosy;  n^B,  Pa- 
rah,  the  cow  (12),  the  ashes  of  which  were  used  to 
piirge  the  defilement  by  the  touch  of  the  dead  (Numb, 
xix,  2);  ni-nno,  Tohoroth,  here  in  the  sense  of  purifi- 
cation (10);  ni'KJIJp,  Afikvdothj  bathing-cisterns  (10;, 
which  retain  an  interest  beyond  the  Holy  Land,  and  be- 
yond the  times  of  the  Temple,  in  connection  with  the 
next  treatise;  n^a,  Niddah,  the  separated,  L  e.  the 
menstruating  woman  (10).    Then  we  have  T^'^'^^a^, 
Makthirin^  what  renders  fit  (to  receive  uncleanness) 
(6);   D'^at,  Zabimy  spermatorrhoea  (5);   Di"^  b'lao, 
Tibbul  Yofhy  dipping  of  the  (same)  day  (4),  the  ablution 
of  vessels  in  cisterns,  which,  as  a  shadow  of  Levitical 
cleanness,  was  kept  up  in  postrtemplic  times;  ^yy^^ 
Yadayim,  hands  (4),  which  refers  to  the  washing  of 
hands,  an  avowedly  rabbinic  institution.    The  last  trea- 
tise of  the  whole  collection  ia  T^SCJW,  "Ukattin,  fruit- 
stems  (8),  with  some  unimportant  laws  about  Levitical 
cleanness;  among  others,  those  that  relate  to  fruit- 
stems.    At  the  end  is  placed  a  reflection  on  the  blessing 
of  peace,  so  that  the  book  may  close  with  the  favorite 
verse  (Psa.  xxix,  11),  <<The  Lord  give  strength  to  his 
people ;  the  Lord  bless  his  people  with  peace." 

The  principal  commentaries  on  the  Mishna  are,  of 
course,  the  Talmuds— Jerusalem  and  Babylonian :  the 
former  covers  the  whole  work,  while  the  latter  omits 
much  of  the  obsolete  parts.    But  the  Mishna,  or  by  the 
more  appropriate  phrase  ni*^adp,  in  the  plural  (setting 
aside  the  singular  form  for  the  single  section),  is  found 
published,  without  either  Talmud,  in  six  volumes,  each 
of  which  contains  one  of  the  great  divisions.    It  is  gen- 
erally accompanied  by  two  running  commentaries,  both 
of  which  take  most  of  their  matter  from  the  Talmud; 
the  first  of  these,  by  R.  Obadiah,  of  Bartenora,  is  ex- 
planatory; the  other,  called  the  Tosephoth  (L  e.  addi- 
tions), of  R.  Yom  Tob,  of  Prague,  raises  and  solves  dif- 
ficulties and  seeming  contradictions,  and  was  written 
towards  the  beginning  of  the  Thirty- Years'  War.    Mai- 
monides  wrote  a  much  more  valuable  commentary  on 
the  Mishna  in  1168 ;  but  being  written  in  Arabic,  and 
but  partially  rendered  into  the  rabbinical  Hebrew,  it  is 
seldom  used  or  seen.    The  Hebrew  abridgment,  entitled 
ITjin  nsdo,  or  'r'n  nCD,  L  e.  the  book  of  fourteen 
(books),  and  divided  into  four  parts,  was  published  at 
Soncino  (1490, 2  vols.  foL) :  republished  at  Venice  (1624, 
3  vols.  foL)  and  at  Amsterdam  (1701,  4  vols.  fol.).     Se- 
lections from  it  were  made  in  Ehglish  by  Bernard,  enti- 
tled The  Main  Principles  of  the  Creed  and  Ethics  of  the 
Jewsy  exhibited  in  Selectione  from  the  Yad  Hachazahah 
of  Maimonidesj  with  a  literal  English  Translationf  copi- 
ous IllustraHons  from  the  Talmud,  etc  (Camb.  1882, 
8vo) ;  and  an  entire  version  into  English  made  by  sev- 
eral writers,  under  the  editorship  of  £.  Solowe3'ezik,  was 
begun  at  London  (1868,  8vo).     Various  commentaries 
in  the  rabbinical  language,  of  no  great  merit,  written 
during  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  are  printed  in  the 
ordinary  editions  of  the  Mishna,  which  are  quite  cheap. 
To  the  Persian  Jews  the  Mishna  is  the  only  standard,  as 
the  Talmuds  are  almost  unknown  among  them.  (L.  N.  D.) 
Editions  of  the  Mishna. — ^The  principal  editions  of 
the  Mishna  are  by  (1)  Menasse  ben-Israel,  with  short 
glosses  (Amsterd.  1681) ;  (2)  Jose  ben-Israel  (ibid.  1646); 
(3)  Israel  ben-Elijah  Gdtz,with  Cabalistic  Book  Jetsira 
(Venice,  1704, 8vo);  (4)  with  the  commenUty  of  Mai- 
monides  (Naples,  1492,  fol) ;  (5)  do.,  Mishnaioth  in  Ps* 
nuh  Rambam  (Venice,  1606,  fol.) ;  (6)  and  by  far  the 
best  and  favorite  edition,  by  P^of.  Surenhusius  of  Am- 
sterdam, which  is  furnished  not  only  with  the  commen- 
taries, but  also  with  a  Latin  translation.     It  is  entitled, 
Mischna,  rice  totius  Hdrcsorum  Juris,  Rituum,  Aniiqui' 
tatum,  et  Legum  oraUvm  Systema,  cum  darisrimorum 
Rabbinorum  Maimonidis  et  Bartenone  CornmentarOs  m- 
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tegriSf  qwXnu  acoedunt  variorum  A  udorum  Nota  et  Fer- 
sitnua  in  eoa  guos  ediderurU  Codices  (Amst.  1668-1708, 
6  vols.  foL).  The  several  treatises  of  the  Mishna  have 
also  been  translated  into  Latin  by  different  authors,  the 
principal  of  whom  are : 

Ordtr.         TVtcUiM.  Trwui^tw,  PMitatiom, 

I.  Berakoth Edxard Hamb.  1718, 4ta 

'I  Peah Qnislofl. Oxf.  1680, 4to. 

I  Demal 

Kilaim 

Bhebiith 

Teramoth 

Haaseroth 

Haa»er  Shenl . . .  Snrenhasins. 

Challah 

Orlah Lad  wig Leipslc,  169S. 

Blkknrim "     "       1696. 

II.  Sabbath Schmld  &  Wotion .      "       1670. 

Erubin ••  " 

Pesacblm SarenhnsiiiB. 

1/  Shekalim Otho Geneva,  1676. 

\  ToDia SberiDgtaam. London,  1648. 

Sokkah Dachs Cologne,  1726. 

Betsah Surenboslos. 

Rosh-hashauah  .  Hoatlng Ariisterd.  169& 

Taanith Lnndy Cologne,  1694» 

Meglllah Snrenhnsins. 

Hoed  Katan. ....  " 

Chagigab Lndwig Leipslc,  lT96b 

in.  Tebamoth Snrenhoslas. 

Kethnboth Fanst Basle.  lOM. 

Nedarim Ulmann Leipslc,  1668. 

Naalr " 

Sotah Wagensetl Altorf,  1608. 

Glttiu Snrenhtufias. 

Kiddnshin " 

lY.  Baba  Kama L'Emperenr 1687. 

Baba  Met»ia Sarenhosius. 

Baba  Bathra ...  ** 

Sanhedrin Coccelns. Amsterd.  1689. 

Hakkolb ** 

Shebnoth. Ulmann 1663. 

Bdaoth Sarenhnsins. 

Aboda  Zara Peringer Altorf,  1680. 

Aboth Sarenousias. 

Horioth Ludwlg. Lefpslc,  1686. 

y.  Zebachim Ulmann 1663. 

Menachoth Sorenhnsins. 

Cholin 

Bekoroth 

Brakin 

Temnrah 

Kerlthoth Ulmann 1668. 

Hella Sarenhnsins. 

Tamid Peringer Altorf,  168a 

MIddoth L*£mperenr 1680. 

Kinnim Bnrennasins. 

VL  Kelim.  Ohalotb,  Negaiin,  Parah,  TohorAtfa,  Mikvaoth, 
Niddah,  Makshirtn,  Zablm,  Tibbal  Tom,  Yadaim, 
and  Ukazin— all  by  Snrenhnsius. 

The  entire  Mishna  has  been  translated  into  Spanish 
by  Abraham  ben-Reuben  (Venice,  1606,  foL);  into  Ger- 
man by  Rabe :  Die  ganze  Mischna  (Ausbach,  1760-68,  6 
vols.  4to) ;  and  by  Dr.  Jost  (Berlin,  1882-^8, 6  vols.  4to). 
Into  English  have  becfti  rendered  the  treatises  Sahbath 
and  Erubin  by  Dr.  Wotton  (Lond.  1718) ;  the  treatise 
Aboth,  in  the  Jewish  Prayer4)ook,  by  Yoong  (Edinb.) ; 
the  treatises  Berakoth,  Kilaim,  Sabbath,  Erubin,  Peta- 
ehim,  Yoma,  Sukkah,  Yom  Tab,  lUMh-hashanah,  Taanith, 
MegiUa,  Moed  Katan,  Ydnmoth,  Kethuboth,  Gittin,  Kid- 
duehin,  Cholin,  and  Fadiavn,  wholly  or  in  part  by  De 
Sola  and  Raphall  (Lond.  1848, 8vo;  2d  ed.  1845). 

From  all  this  it  appears  that  the  Christian  Chntch 
has  been  largely  identified  with  a  study  of  the  Mishna, 
and  that  the  charge,  so  frequently  reiterated,  that  Chris- 
tian theologians  are  unacquainted  with  Jewish  tradi- 
tional lore  is  nnjusU  Indeed  it  is  very  apparent  that 
even  the  Church  fiUJiers  were  more  or  less  familiar  with 
the  Mishna,  which  they  termed  Bevrtpwxftc.  Jerome 
first  mentions  it  (Epist^  ad  Algas,  qu.  10) :  **!  cannot 
declare  how  vast  are  the  traditions  of  the  Pharisees,  or 
how  anile  their  myths,  called  by  them  iivrfpwnig 
(Mishnaioth) ;  neither  would  their  bulky  nature  permit 
the  attempt."  Epiphanius  also  says,  but  with  a  dislo- 
cation of  text  (^(Br.xv,Jud.;  alao^<rr.xiii,26):  ''The 
Jews  have  had  four  streams  of  those  traditions  that  they 
term  Stvrtpiaouc — the  fiist  beaxs  the  name  of  Moeea  the 
prophet;  the  next  they  attribute  to  a  teacher  named 
Akiba;  the  third  is  fathered  on  a  certain  Andon,  or 
^nnon,  whom  they  also  call  Judas  [Hannaai] ;  and  the 
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sons  of  ApamonsDus  [Asamonei]  were  the  anUion  of  the 
fourth."  So,  too,  Augustine,  writing  shortly  beftire  the 
date  of  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  says :  **  Besides  the  Script- 
ures of  the  law  and  the  prophets,  the  Jews  have  certain 
traditions  belonging  to  them,  not  written,  but  reiainetl 
in  memory,  and  handed  down  from  one  to  another, 
named  StvTtpwrni:**  (c  Adt,  Leg.  et  Ptoph*  ti,  1);  and 
again, "  Deliramento  Judseorum  ad  eas  tnditionis  quas 
ifvrtpwrtic  vocant  pertinentia."  In  the  Middle  Ages 
the  gross  ignorance  of  the  clergy  left  this  impmtant 
field  unstudied.  With  the  Reformation,  the  Mishna  be- 
came again  an  open  book  to  the  Christian  clergy ;  and 
in  modeni  days  many  of  their  number,  eqiecially  in 
Germany,  Holland,  and  England,  have  carefully  cov- 
ered this  department  of  Biblical  knowledge.  Perhaps 
exception  will  be  taken  to  this  term  by  some,  bat  let  it 
be  remembered  that  the  Mishna,  "as  the  original  text 
of  the  Talmud,  and  as  a  faithful  picture  of  Jewish  the- 
ology and  ecclesiology  in  the  apostolic  and  post-apos- 
tolic ages,  should  be  known  to  every  Christian  student 
— at  least  in  its  general  outlines — and  a  nearer  acquaint- 
ance with  its  contents  is  indispensably  required  for  suc- 
cessful investigation  of  the  Hebrew  element  in  primi- 
tive Christianity,  as  found  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
in  the  New  Testament  alone"  (Rule,  Kantites,  p.  57-58). 
As  to  the  estimate  of  this  compiled  tradition  by  the 
orthodox  Hebrew,  let  us  refer  to  a  Jewish  historian, 
who,  in  hb  eulogy  of  the  Mishna,  pronounced  it  "a 
work,  the  possession  of  which  by  the  Hebrew  nation 
compensates  them  for  the  loss  of  their  ancestral  conn- 
try;  a  book  which  constitutes  a  kind  of  homestead  far 
the  Jewish  mind,  an  intellectual  and  moral  fatberiand 
of  a  people  who,  in  their  long  discipline  of  snfiering, 
are  exiles  and  aliens  in  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.** 

The  dogmatic  and  moral  teachings  of  the  Tamiaio 
are  well  sketched  by  Jost  in  his  Gesehichie  des  Juden^ 
thums  «.  seiner  Sekten,  voL  it  The  sketches  in  Milman*8 
History  of  the  Jews,  ii,  461  sq.,  are  instructive  on  some 
points,  though  they  do  not  always  distinguish  between 
the  teaching  of  the  Tannain  and  of  later  rabbins.  See  also 
Chiarini,  Le  Talmude;  Geiger,  Das  Judenthum  ;  Gnu, 
Geschi  d,  Juden,  voL  iv  (transL  N.  Y.  1874) ;  Rule,  Kara- 
ites,  ch.vi;  Etheridge,  Introd.  to  Heir,  Lit,  p.  114  sq.; 
the  excellent  arHcles  on  the  Talmud  by  Dr.  Deotsdi  in 
the  Quarterly  Review,  Oct.  1867,  reprinted  in  the  EeUe^ 
tic  Review,  1867;  Christian  Remembrancer,  1868,  Oct.; 
Amer,  Biblical  Repository,  2d  series,  ii,  261  sq.;  Kitto, 
Journal  of  Sacred  Lit.  vi,  42  sq. ;  Edinburgh  Ret.  1873, 
Julv,  art  ii ;  FUrst,  Bilbliotheca  Judaica,  ii,  40  sq.  (J. 
H.iV.) 

Mishneh.    See  Huldah. 

Mishdr,  the  (-'.i;S'«an;  Sept  Munip,  abo  irf^ctny; 

Yulg,plamties  and  oaiftpeetria;  ky,  ''the  plain*)-  This 
word  is  applied  in  Scripture  to  any  plain  or  level  tiaot 
of  land,  as  in  1  Kings  xz,  28,  and  2  Chron.  xxvi,  10;  but 
in  a  number  of  passages  it  ia  used  with  the  arti<de  as  the 
proper  name  of  the  plateau  of  Moab ;  and  when  that 
employed  it  is  generally  Gnedzed  in  the  Sept  (Dent 
iu,  10 ;  Josh,  xui,  9, 16, 17,  21 ;  Jer.  xlviii,  8, 21).  Stan- 
ley brings  out  the  meaning  of  this  word :  **  The  ■nooch 
downs  (of  Moab)  received  a  special  name  (Mishor),  ex- 
pressive of  their  contrast  with  the  rough  and  rocky  soil 
of  the  west"  (Sin,  and  Pal  p.  817) ;  and  probably,  it 
might  be  added,  in  contrast  with  the  wooded  hogfats 
and  picturesque  vales  of  Gilead.  The  word  comes  firam 
the  root  Hl^^,  to  be  levei  or  just,  and  is  sometimfs  em- 
ployed in  a  moral  sense  (Pml  xlv,  6 ;  cxliii,  10).  Stan- 
ley supposes  that  the  whole  of  the  upland  downs  east 
of  the  Jordan  are  called  Mishor,  and  that  this  fact  fixes 
the  true  site  of  the  battle  of  Aphek  (1  Kings  xx,  23  sq.). 
It  seems  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  word  Mishor, 
in  the  description  of  that  battle,  win  bear  the  meaning 
thus  assigned  to  it  It  appears  to  be  simply  put  in  op- 
position to  harim,  <<  hills."*  <*  Thdr  gods  are  gods  of  ikt 
h^,  therefore  they  were  stronger  than  we,  bat  let  ds 
fight  against  them  m  the  plain"*  (mishory.    In  2  Ckran. 
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xxri,  10,  nUshor  also  means  ''a  plain"  west  of  the  Jor- 
dan. Aa  a  proper  name,  or  a  special  appellative,  it  was 
given  only  to  the  great  plateao  of  Moah,  even  aa  distin- 
guished from  that  of  Basban  (Dent  iii,  10).  This  pla- 
teaa  commences  at  the  summit  of  that  range  of  hills,  or 
rather  lofty  banks,  which  bounds  the  Jordan  valley,  and 
extends  in  a  smooth,  gently  undulating  surface  far  out 
into  the  desert  of  Ambia.  Medeba  was  one  of  its  chief 
cities,  and  hence  it  is  twice  called  ^  the  Mishor  of  Me- 
deba"* (Josh,  xiii,  9, 16).  It  formed  the  special  subject 
of  the  awful  curse  pronounced  by  Jeremiah — '^  Judg- 
ment is  come  upon  the  land  of  the  Mishor^^  (xlviii,  21). 
It  was  chiefly  celebrated  for  its  pastures;  but  it  also 
contained  a  number  of  large  and  strong  cities,  the  ruins 
of  which  still  dot  its  surface  (Porter,  Lctmascut^  ii,  183). 
— Kittow    SeeMoAB;  Topoobapuical  Tbrmjs. 

Mishpat.    See  En-mishpat. 

MUhra.    See  Mishraite. 

Miah'^raite  (Heb.  MiahraV,  *^9^tdp,  gentUe,  used 
odlectively,  from  some  nonn  Muhra',  9*^1Sp,  perhaps 
dipperif ;  Sept.  *Hfiaffapailv  v.  r.  ^HfAatxapatfif  Vulg. 
Miuerei,  Auth.yers.  *' Mishraites**),  an  inhabitant  of  a 
place  called  Mishra,  alluded  to  only  in  1  Chron.  ii,  68, 
as  founded  by  the  descendants  of  Caleb,  and  associated 
with  the  Ithrites  and  others,  who  were  in  some  way 
connected  with  Kirjath-jearim ;  probably  therefore  a 
village  in  the  vicinity  of  this  last  town. 

Ifisology  (from  futrtiVj  to  hate,  and  Xoyoc,  recuon) 
is  a  term  employed  to  designate  the  hatred  of  reason — 
the  nMMt  unreasonaUe  kind  of  hatred  that  can  posribly 
be  thought  of.  But  as  reaton  is  the  point  of  demarca- 
tion between  man  and  brute,  the  misologist  generally 
claims  to  be  opposed  only  to  the  false  application  of  the 
reasoning  powers.    See  Reason.     . 

BCiaotlieilt  (fucitif,  to  hate,  and  ^£oc,  God)  is  ha- 
tred of  God  and  everything  divine — ^hatred  of  truth, 
wisdom,  virtue,  and  reason.  In  classic  Greek  we  only 
find  fuffd^toc,  hating  the  gods,  godless  (i£sch.  Ag,  1090). 
Sometimes  the  word  is  changed  to  ^lofiiatic,  a  person 
hating  the  gods,  and  to  diofiiatiroc,  a  person  hated  by 
the  gods.    The  muotheitt  is  akin  to  the  misologitt.    See 

MiSOLOGT. 

Mispe'reth  (Heb.  id,  n^GDp,emrm«ra/m^;  Sept 
Tdaatr^apa^  v.  r.  Macr^po^),  one  who  returned  from 
Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  vii,  7) ;  elsewhere  called 
MizPAB  (Ezra  ii,  2). 

Mtarachi,  ZQia,  ben-Abraham  (called  also  Eiia 
Pamas),  a  noted  rabbi,  flourished  at  Constantinople  to- 
wards the  dose  of  the  15th  century.  MlMrachi  was 
versed  not  only  in  rabbinic  lore,  but  also  in  astronomy 
and  mathematics.  He  maintained  a  lively  controversy 
with  hia  contemporary,  Mose  Kapsoli,  a  teacher  and 
judge  in  the  old  Romanesque  congregation  of  Jews  at 
Constantinople  about  1500,  on  the  question  whether  the 
children  of  Karaites  ought  to  be  admitted  into  the 
rabbinical  schools.  Kapsoli  denounced  the  practice  as 
iUegal.  Miarachi  argued  not  only  that  it  was  lawful, 
bat  highly  expedient,  as  a  means  of  bringing  them  to 
oonibrm  to  nbbinism.  Misrachi  labored  much  in  the 
cause  of  Jewish  education.  He  died  about  1525.  Be- 
sides bis  ChidnskiM  (O'^ISI^n),  a  collection  of  novellas 
on  the  Sephtr  Mizvoih  Gadol  of  Moses  de  Coucy,  and  a 
sopcr-commentary  on  Rashi's  Pentateuch  C^t7^t)9il  D, 
or  rninn  b?  "^n^ltO  tT'bj^  D)  ;  he  wrote  also  a  trea- 

tise  on  arithmetic,  "^DDttH  nSK^Q ;  also  "^DDtBil.  D, 
which  was  translated  into  Latin  by  O.  Schreckfuchs 
and  S.  Httnster  (Basle,  1546).  See  FUnst,  BOL  Jud.  ii, 
381;  Id. G€$ek,d.KarSerthutiu,u,d(A;  DeRossi,/>m- 
anario  (Germ.  transL  by  Hnmberger),  p.  201;  Ether^ 
idge,  fmirod.  to  ffebr,  LUerat,  p.  461  sq. ;  Cassel,  Leii/a- 
denJUrjiUL  Ge$ch.  «.  Literat.  (Berlin,  1872),  p.  91; 
Grtttz,  Gesch.d,JudenfWm,  292,  297;  Jost,  Gtsck.d.Ju' 
den»  M.  «.  SekteUf  iii,  127;  Lindo's  Conciliator  o/R,  Ma- 
moMsek  ben-Israel  (Lond.  1842),  p.  xxviii.     (B.  P.) 


Bfflsfrephoth-llia^im  (Heh,  Mitrephoth'-Ma'^imj 
Q^^  r'IDnbp,  burmiifft  o^ water;  according  to  Kim- 
chi,  with  allusion  to  warm  baths ;  but,  as  Gesenius  thinks, 
from  lime-kilns  or  smelting-furnaces  situated  near  the 
water;  Sept.  "S/Laopi^ut^  Matv,  Vulg.  aquce  Masere- 
photh\  a  place  between  Zidon  and  the-  valley  of  Miz- 
peh,  whither  Joshua  pursued  the  allied  Canaanites  after 
the  defeat  of  Jabin  (Josh,  xi,  8) ;  from  which  passage, 
as  well  as  OK>m  the  only  other  where  the  place  is  men- 
tioned (Josh,  xiii,  6),  it  appears  to  have  been  a  valley 
(containing  springs  or  a  running  stream;  see  Unger, 
De  thermis  Sidonit,  Lips.  1808),  situated  in  the  moun- 
tainous region,  near  the  northern  border  of  Canaan,  op- 
posite Mount  Lebanon;  probably  therefore  in  the  mid- 
dle portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Leontes— a  position  that 
may  have  given  occasion  for  the  name  (L  q.  glass-houses 
by  the  water  side,  see  Keil,  Contment^  ad  loc)  by  fur- 
nishing facilities  for  the  manufacture  of  glass  (a  sub- 
stance said  to  have  been  first  invented  in  this  region) 
from  the  sand  washed  down  by  the  stream.  Dr.  Thom- 
son {Land  and  Book,  i,  469)  still  adheres  to  a  location 
given  by  him  and  Schulz  {BibUoiheca  Sacra,  1855,  p. 
826)  at  a  collection  of  springs  called  AiO'Afesher/i,  widi 
ruins  adjacent  on  the  shore  near  Bas  en-Nakura,  at  the 
foot  of  Jebel  Mushakka,  on  the  northern  border  of  the 
plain  of  Akka  (Van  de  Velde,  Memoir,  p.  885) ;  but  the 
locality  is  entirely  too  far  south  of  Sidon. 

Misrepresentation,  the  act  of  wilfully  represent- 
ing a  thing  otherwise  than  it  is.  We  ought  to  be  care- 
ful not  to  misrepresent  the  actions  of  others;  and  we 
should,  with  equal  solicitude,  avoid  any  misrepresenta- 
tions of  their  words.  Verbal  misrepresentations  may  be 
productive  of  the  greatest  injury,  and  are  indicative  of 
rascal  malevolence.  Words,  in  themselves,  and  taken 
in  their  insulated  state,  are  capable  of  diverse  mean- 
ings; and  he  who  reports  any  impressions  without  no- 
ticing what  went  before,  or  what  followed  after,  may 
easily  pervert  the  most  harmless  into  the  most  criminal 
expressions;  or  cause  the  foulest  inferences  to  be  drawn 
from  the  most  innocent  discourse.  What  confusion  and 
inquietude  in  society,  what  suspensions  of  confidence, 
what  interruptions  of  good  neighborhood,  what  bitter- 
ness and  animosity,  are  occanoned  by  verbal  misrepre- 
sentations! How  often  has  the  fondest  love  been  thns 
blighted,  and  the  warmest  friendship  tamed  cold !  The 
perverse  construction,  the  imperfect  repetition,  or  the 
mutilated  statement  of  what  othen  have  said,  is  one  of 
the  common  expedients  which  the  artful  and  treacher^ 
ous  know  so  well  how  to  employ  to  serve  their  own  sin- 
ister ends,  to  promote  their  own  interested  views,  and 
to  produce  endless  fends,  inextingnishable  jealousies, 
and  irreconcilable  animosities.  As  the  words  of  men 
may  thus  be  misrepresented  to  serve  the  most  mischiev- 
ous purposes,  it  earnestly  behooves  us,  on  all  occasions, 
when  we  repeat  the  discourse  of  others,  to  adhere  as 
closely  as  possible  to  the  words,  and  never  wilfully  to 
deviate  from  the  sense.  We  ought  to  beware  of  stat- 
ing that  to  have  been  designed  as  a  pontive  declaration 
which  was  intended  only  as  a  casual  supposition;  we 
are  not  to  represent  that  as  a  literal  affirmation  which 
was  meant  only  as  an  incidental  illustration,  or  as  a  figu- 
rative ornament ;  for  it  is  possible  in  this  way  to  render 
an  exact  copy  of  the  words,  and  yet  a  malicious  perver- 
sion of  the  sense.  But  when  we  report  what  others 
have  said,  and  particularly  when  the  interest  of  the  in- 
dividual is  in  the  least  degree  concerned  in  the  fidelity 
of  the  representation,  we  are  not  only  to  repeat  the  ex- 
pressions that  were  used,  but  the  sense  in  which  they 
were  at  the  time  designed  to  bear,  and  which  was  evi- 
dent either  from  the  context  of  the  discourse  or  from 
the  manner  of  the  speaker.    See  Truth. 

By  subtle  queries,  invidious  remarks,  and  treacherous 
insinuations,  the  slanderer  infuses  doubt  into  the  mind 
of  one  respecting  the  integrity  or  the  conduct  of  an- 
other; and  thus  he  often  effects  his  purpose  with  more 
safety  than  he  could  by  a  more  open  and  direct  attack. 
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Thus  he  gradually  bat  surely  undermines  the  reputa- 
tion of  hia  neighbor,  or  supplants  those  who  seem  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  his  own  advancement.  As  secret 
is  more  dangerous  than  open  hostility,  so  the  characters 
of  men  are  often  more  irreparably  injured  by  calumnious 
suggestions  than  by  unreserved  and  unquidified  calum- 
nies. Sometimes  slander  is  covered  under  the  garb  of 
praise,  but  then  the  praise  is  never  bestowed  except 
where  it  is  likely  to  prove  injurious  to  the  person,  by 
the  aversion  which  it  occasions,  or  the  jealoUi^y  which 
it  inflames.  We  all  have  many  faults,  but  the  danderer 
aggravates  them  by  his  description.  Regardless  of  ad- 
herence to  truth,  he  distorts  and  magnifies  whatever 
he  relates.  Where  the  habit  of  falsehood,  as  in  the 
base  calumniator,  is  joined  with  a  malevolent  disposi- 
tion, venial  defects  are  magnified  into  criminal  atroci- 
ties ;  and  a  trivial  speck,  almost  too  small  to  be  noticed, 
is  spoken  of  as  an  incurable  ulceration.  The  malevo- 
lence of  the  slanderer  is  never  willing  to  balance  the 
vices  with  the  virtues,  the  defects  with  the  perfections 
of  the  human  character;  but  he  censures  and  condemns 
without  moderation  or  indulgence.  Men  cannot  insure 
the  effect  which  they  intend,  the  issue  of  their  actions, 
or  the  success  of  their  exertions.  We  may  deserve,  but 
we  cannot  command  success.  Good  endeavors  and  hon- 
est efforts  are  in  our  power,  but  the  ultimate  event  u  in 
the  hands  of  God.  But  when  things  go  wrong,  when 
good  endeavors  are  frustrated,  and  pernicious  effects 
issue  from  good  principles  or  meritorious  attempts,  which 
could  neither  have  been  prevented  nor  foreseen,  then 
how  apt  are  men  to  impute  the  unexpected  effect  to  de- 
liberate contrivance,  and  to  slander  the  intention  which 
they  ought  to  praise !  Thus,  those  who  are  ever  ready 
to  calumniate  what  merits  praise,  impute  the  good  which 
follows  any  particular  action  to  chance,  and  the  evil  to 
design— Fellowes,  Body  of  Theology ^  u,  824^29;  Buck, 
TheoU  Diet,  s.  v.     See  Slamdkr. 

Misri-Bffendi,  a  Turkish  poet  and  religious  en- 
thusiast, is  noted  for  his  attempt  at  a  revolution,  under 
a  religious  garb,  during  the  reign  of  Achmet  111  (1708- 
1739).  Misri  was  bom  in  Egypt  about  1660.  Of  his 
personal  hbtory  but  little  is  known  previous  to  1693. 
At  this  time  be  was  flourishing  at  Broussa  as  mollah, 
an  office  both  of  an  ecclesiastical  and  civil  character,  cor- 
responding somewhat  to  our  "  j  ustice  of  the  peace."  See 
Mollah.  Dissatisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
war  against  Austria  was  conducted,  and  believing  him- 
self inspired  for  leadership,  he  gathered  about  him  three 
thousand  fanatics,  and  with  these  crossed  the  Bospho- 
rus,  landed  at  Adrianople,  and  stormed  the  great  mosque, 
in  which  the  sultan,  with  his  court,  was  at  the  time  at- 
tending the  noon-service.  Misri  was  defeated  in  his  at- 
tempt, and  he  was  arrested  with  his  ringleaders  and  car- 
ried back  to  Broussa.  No  other  punishment  was  in- 
flicted, because  Misri  had  gained  popular  favor  by  hb 
religious  enthusiasm.  The  occurrence  of  a  large  fire 
and  a  violent  earthquake  two  days  alter  Misri's  re- 
moval disturbed  the  popular  mind,  and  it  was  generally 
held  that  Misri  had  been  truthful  in  bis  declarations, 
and  he  was  hereafter  regarded  as  endowed  with  super- 
natural visions.  The  sultan  even  requested  Misri  to  re- 
■  turn ;  but  he  refused,  declaring  his  mission  fini^ed,  as 
he  had  accomplished  the  task  of  rousing  the  authorities 
to  "more  vigorous  action  towards  the  Austrians.  Here- 
after Misri  gave  himself  up  to  religious  studies,  and 
wrote  poetry  on  sacred  subjects.  The  most  important 
of  his  productions  celebrates  the  ineamation  o/CAriit, 
wherein  it  is  said,*'  I  am  always  with  Jesus,  and  united 
with  him."  These  verses,  because  Misri's  production, 
.received  the  certificate  of  orthodoxy,  but  it  was  ordered 
also  that  they  be  prefaced  by  these  warning  words: 
**  Whosoever  writes  veraes  like  these  of  Misri  shall  be 
committed  to  the  flames;  Misri  alone  shall  be  spared, 
for  we  cannot  condemn  one  who  is  possessed  with  en- 
thusiasm." There  b  little  left  of  the  poetical  composi- 
tions of  Miari,  and  that  little  is  not  printed.  The  pa- 
triarch Callinioos,  who  was  in  friendly  relations  with 


some  eminent  Protestant  members  of  the  German  uni- 
versides,  was  Misri's  intimate  friend.  Misri  died  at 
Broussa  in  1710. — Hoefer,  Noutf,  Biog,  GhUraUf  a.  ▼. 

MlBsabib.    See  Maoor-missabib. 

Miflsa  Catechumenfinun  b  the  name  of  that 
portion  of  the  liturgies  of  the  early  Church  at  which 
catechumens  were  permitted  to  be  present.  It  consbted 
of  the  Prefatory  Prayer,  the  Hymn,  the  Little  Entrance, 
the  Trisagion,  the  Epbtle  and  Gospel,  and  the  Pktiyers 
after  the  GospeL  Before  I  he  Great  Entrance,  or  pro- 
cession of  the  elements  to  the  altar,  all  the  catecbumeos 
were  obliged  to  leave  the  church,  with  such  words  of 
dismissal  as  those  used  in  the  Liturgy  of  St.  Chryaos- 
tom:  "As  many  as  are  catechumens  depart;  catechu- 
mens depart;  as  many  as  are  catechumens  depart;  let 
none  of  the  catechumens  remain."  The  catechumens 
being  still  unbaptized,  it  was  not  considered  fitting  that 
they  should  witness  the  actual  celebration  of  the  holy 
Eucharist,  though  they  were  permitted  to  take  part  in 
the  earlier  prayers  of  the  liturgy,  and  to  hear  the  read- 
ing of  holy  Scripture. — Bona,  Rer.  Liturg,  i,  16 ;  Bing- 
ham, Originea  EcdeaicutioBj  p.  10,  114,  567,  677  et  sq.: 
Riddle,  Christian  AniiquiiieSf  p.  192  sq. ;  Coleman,  An- 
cient Christianity  Exemplified^  p.  110, 180, 185, 415.  See 
Catbchumens. 

MiBsa  Fidelinm,  a  term  for  the  latter  part  of  the 
liturgy,  as  distingubhed  from  that  portion  at  which 
only  catechumens  were  allowed  to  be  present.    See 

MiSSA  CaTBCHUM£NORUM. 

Miaaa  PrsManctificat6niin  b  the  term  applied 
to  a  eucharistic  office,  observed  by  the  advocates  of 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiati6n,  and  in  which  the 
great  oblation  b  made  and  communion  adminbtered 
with  elements  consecrated  at  a  previous  celebration. 

The  49th  canon  of  Laodicea  (q.  v.),  which  dates  fxom 
the  4th  century,  states  that  bread  ought  not  to  be  of- 
fered during  Lent,  save  on  the  Sabbath-day  and  LordV 
day.  The  52d  canon  of  the  council  in  Tnillo,  or  Quini- 
aext  (A.D.  692),  renewed  this  canon,  and  ordered  the 
use  of  the  rite  of  the  presanctified  every  day  in  Lent 
except  on  Saturday,  the  Lord*s-day,  and  the  Feast  of 
the  Annunciation.  The  Greek  Church  has  accepted 
these  regulations,  and  closely  followed  them,  excepting 
that  the  Liturgy  of  Basil  b  said  on  Maundy-Thursday  and 
on  Easter  eve,  instead  of  the  presanctified  mass  (Neale, 
Hist,  East,  Ch.  pt.  i,  chap,  vii,  p.  718).  For  the  rite  it- 
self we  refer  to  Goar,  Euchologivm ;  Neale,  Hisi,  East, 
Ch,f  and  Renaudot,  Liturg,  Or,  CoUeetio  (ed.  1847),  i, 
76.  We  have  room  here  only  for  its  essentials^  and  in 
presenting  these  depend  chiefly  upon  Neale,  who  sap 
that,  technically  speaking,  the  office  of  the  presanctified 
b  merely  an  addition  to  the  usual  vespers. 

In  the  prothesis  of  the  Suqday  preceding,  when  res- 
ervation b  to  be  made,  the  priest,  having  as  osoal  cut 
and  stabbed  the  first  loaf,  cuts  also  the  other  loaves,  say- 
ing for  each,  "In  remembrance,"  etc,  as  in  the  usual  of- 
fice. Then  he  pours  forth  wine  and  water  in  the  holy 
chalice.  When  he  b  about  to  sign  the  loaves,  he  speaks 
in  the  singular,  "Make  thb  bread,"  because  Christ  b 
one.  He  elevates  all  the  loaves  together,  and  bieaki 
the  first  loaf  of  the  oblations,  and  puts  the  portion  in 
the  holy  cup,  and  pours  in  the  warm  water  as  usual 
Then  taking  the  holy  qMon  in  hb  right  hand,  he  dips 
it  in  the  holy  blood;  and  in  the  left  hand  he  takes  each 
loaf  by  turns,  and  holding  the  holy  spoon  that  has  been 
dipped  in  the  holy  blood,  he  moves  it  crowwise  on  the 
part  where  the  cross  has  been  made  on  the  ciumb^  and 
puts  it  away  in  the  artophorion.  So  with  the  other 
loaves  of  reservation.  In  the  rite  itself,  after  the  pray- 
ers and  responses  of  the  three  antiphons,  while  the  tn>- 
paria  are  sung,  the  priest  goes  to  the  holy  prothes■l^ 
and  taking  the  presanctified  bread  from  the  artopho- 
rion, puts  it  with  great  reverence  on  the  holy  disk, 
putting  abo  wine  and  water,  after  the  accustomed  man- 
ner, into  the  holy  chalice,  and  saying,  not  the  pnyer  of 
prothesis,  but  only.  Through  the  prayers  qftmrkofy  Fa* 
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tJ^f  Lord,  God,  Jesus  Christ,  have  mercy  vpon  us.  For 
the  sacrifice  is  preaanctifled  and  acoompllshed.  After 
the  Cathisma,  etc.,  the  little  entrance  takes  place  with- 
oat  the  Gospel;  then  the  prayers  of  the  catechumens, 
and  the  prayers  of  the  faith  fol,  in  the  second  of  which 
is,  **  Behold  at  the  present  time  his  spotless  body  and 
qoiekening  blood  entering  in,  and  about  to  be  proposed 
on  this  mystic  table,  invisibly  attended  by  the  multi- 
tude of  the  heavenly  host"  Then  is  sung  the  hymn, 
"Now  the  heavenly  powers  invisible  minister  with  us, 
for  behold  the  King  of  Glory  is  borne  in.  Behold  the 
mystic  sacritice,  having  been  perfected,  is  attended  by 
ai^gels :  with  faith  and  love  let  us  draw  near,  that  we 
may  become  partakers  of  life  etemaL"  After  this  the 
great  entrance  is  made,  but  instead  of  the  prayer  of  the 
cbembic  hymn,  the  fifty-first  Psalm  is  said.  After 
the  entrance,  the  deacon  says,  "Let  us  accomplish  our 
evening  supplication  unto  the  Lord.  For  the  proposed 
and  presanctified  gifts,let,"  etc.  In  the  following  prayer 
occur  the  words,  "  Look  down  on  us  who  are  standing 
by  this  holy  altar  as  by  thy  cherubic  throne,  on  which 
thine  only-begotten  Son  and  our  God  is  resting  in  the 
proposed  and  fearful  mysteries."  After  further  prayers, 
the  priest,  the  divine  gifts  being  covered,  stretches  out 
his  hand  and  touches  the  quickening  blood  with  rever^ 
enoe  and  great  fear;  and  when  the  deacon  says,  *'Let 
us  attend,"  the  priest  exclaims, "  Holy  things  presancti- 
fied for  holy  persons."  Then,  having  unveiled  them,  he 
finishes  the  participation  of  the  divine  gifts.  The  com- 
munion being  finished,  and  the  holy  things  that  remain 
being  taken  away  from  the  holy  table,  the  concluding 
prayers  are  made. 

In  the  controversy  regarding  this  rite  between  cardi- 
nal Humbert  and  Nioetas  Pectoratus,  the  only  matter 
of  real  liturgical  interest  appears  to  be  Humbert's  ob- 
jection that  a  double  oblation  is  made  of  the  same  thing 
— first  in  the  liturgy,  in  which  it  is  consecrated,  next  in 
that  in  which  it  is  received.  Neale  denies  the  exist- 
ence of  the  second  oblation.  ''The  mere  fact  of  the 
great  entrance,"  he  writes,  "  without  any  formU  obla- 
tion, and  simply  considered,  does  not  involve  of  neces- 
sity a  sacrifice." 

Leo  Allatius,  in  his  tract  on  this  rite  (at  the  end  of 
hts  work,  De  Ecd.  Occ.  et  Or,  Perpetua  Consensione), 
names  several  variations.  One  is  on  the  point  just 
mentioned :  "  Alii  sustollebant  Pnesanctificata.  Alii  non 
exaltabant,  sed  tantum  modo  tangebant"  (1696).  An- 
other important  variation  is, "  Constantinopolitanus  prse- 
sanctifieatum  panem  sanguine  non  tingit;  ceteri  tin- 
gunt"  (1598).  Again,  as  to  the  times  when  the  rite  is 
used,  "Alii,  prima  et  secnnda  prims  jejuniorum  heb- 
domadis  feriis,  Prosanctificata  non  celebrant;  alii  cele- 
brant" (1694). 

In  the  Koman  Church  the  omission  of  consecration  b 
limited  to  Good  Friday  and  Easter  eve.  The  Missal 
rubric  for  "Feria  v  in  Gcena  Domini"  is,  "Hodie  sacer- 
dos  oonsecrat  duas  hoetias,  quarum  nnam  sumit,  alteram 
reservat  pro  die  sequenti,  in  quo  non  conficitur  sacra- 
mentnm ;  reservat  etiam  aliquas  particulas  consecratas, 
si  opus  fuerit,  pro  infirmis ;  sanguinem  vero  totum  su- 
mit; et  ante  ablutionem  digitorum  ponit  hostiam  re- 
servatam  in  alio  calice,  quem  diaconus  palla  et  patena 
cooperit,  et  desnper  velum  expandit,  et  in  medio  altaris 
ooUocat." 

On  Good  Friday  the  reserved  host  is  brought  in  pro- 
cession to  the  altar,  after  the  adoration  of  the  cross, 
while  the  hymn  is  sung,  "Yexilla  Regis  prodeunt" 
"  Cum  venerit  sacerdos  ad  altare,  posito  super  illnd  ca- 
lice, genufiexiis  sursum  incenaat  et  accedens  deponit 
hostiam  ex  calice  super  patenam  quam  diaconus  tenet ; 
et  aoctpiens  patenam  de  manu  diaconi,  hostiam  sacram 
ponit  super  corporale,  nihil  dicens.  .  .  .  Interim  diaco- 
nus imponit  vinum  in  caltcem  et  subdiaconus  aquara, 
qoam  sacerdos  non  benedicit,  nee  dicit  super  eam  ora- 
tionem  consuetam ;  sed  accipiens  calicem  a  diacono  po- 
nit super  altare  nihil  dicens ;  et  diaconus  ilium  cooperit 
palltfL*'    After  censing  the  oblations  and  the  altar,  the 


priest,  turning  to  the  people,  says  as  usual,  "  Orati  fra- 
tres  ut  meum  ac  vestrum  sacrificium  acceptabUe  fiat" 
"Tunc  celebrans  .  .  .  supponit  patenam  sacramento, 
quod  in  dextera  accipiens  elevat  ut  videri  possit  a  po- 
pulo;  et  statim  supra  calicem  dividit  in  tres  partes,  qua- 
rum  ultimam  mittit  in  calicem  more  solito,  nihil  dicens. 
Pax  Domini  non  dicitur  nee  Agnus  Dei,  neque  pads  os- 
cidum  datur."  The  priest's  prayer  before  reception  fol- 
lows. "  Et  sumit  Corpus  reverenter."  "  Deinde  omissis 
omnibus  qnn  dici  solent  ante  sumptionem  sanguinis, 
immediate  particulam  hostin  cum  vino  reverenter  su- 
mit de  calice."  "Quod  ore  sumpsimus,"  etc  "Non  di- 
citur Corpus  tuum  Domine,  nee  Post  Communio,  nee 
Placeat  Tibi,  nee  datur  Benedictio;  sed  facta  reverentia 
coram  altare  sacerdos  cum  ministris  discedit;  et  dicun- 
turVespene  sine  cantu;  et  denudatur  altare." 

The  principle  upon  which  these  regulations  regarding 
Lent  are  founded  is  that  the  Eucharist  is  a  feast,  and  the 
consecration  service  is  proper  only  for  festivals.  The 
Sabbath  as  well  as  the  Sunday  was  a  stated  feast  in  the 
early  Church,  and  the  Western  Church  received  the  La- 
odiciean  canon ;  but  in  later  times  in  the  Roman  obedi- 
ence Saturday  has  been  held  a  fast.  Yet  Socrates  (A*. 
//.  V,  21)  tells  us  that  at  Rome  they  fasted  three  weeks 
before  Easter,  excepting  Saturdays  and  Sundays.  See 
Bingham,  Oriffines  Ecciesiastiae,  bk.  xv,  ch.  iv,  §  12. 

For  a  statement  of  the  position  in  which  the  Church 
of  England  stands  on  these  questions,  see  Blunt,  ArmO' 
tated  Book  of  Common  Prayer  (in  the  notes  for  Good 
Friday).  See  also  Blunt,  Diet,  Doctrinal  and  Historical 
Theology,  s.  v. 

Miflsa  Sicca,  or  dry  service,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  consists  in  the  recital  of  the  ordinary  of  the  mass 
without  the  canon,  there  being  neither  consecration  nor 
communion.  The  rite  is  described  and  commented  upon 
by  Durandus,  Rationale,  lY,  i,  23 ;  Durantus,  De  Riiibtts, 
U,  iv ;  Bona,  Rerum  Liturg,  1,  xv,  6 ;  Martene,  De  Ant, 
EccL  Rilibus,  I,  iii,  1  ^  Bingham,  A  ntiq,  XV,  iv,  5 ;  Neale, 
Eastern  Church,  I,  vii,  4.  "As  the  canons  forbid  priests 
to  celebrate  the  liturgy  more  than  once  in  the  day,  ex- 
cept In  cases  of  urgent  necessity ;  and  as  some  covetous 
and  wicked  priests  were  desirous  of  celebrating  more 
frequently,  with  the  object  o^  receiving  oblations  from 
the  people ;  they  availed  themselves  of  the  missa  sicca, 
and  thus  deceived  the  people,  who  intended  to  offer  their 
prayers  and  alms  at  a  real  commemoration  of  the  sacri- 
fice of  Christ"  (Palmer).  The  earliest  mention  of  this 
abuse  is  its  condemnation  in  the  Capitulars  of  Charle- 
magne (Neale),  that  is,  in  AD.  805 :  the  leading  exam- 
ple is  its  practice  by  St.  Louis,  who  died  AD.  1270.  Du- 
rantus says  that  the  book  Liber  Sacerdotalis,  in  which 
this  rite  is  described,  was  approved  by  Leo  X;  and  he 
finds  the  Missa  Sicca  in  the  passage  of  Socrates,  Hist,  v, 
22,  where  Leo  Allatius  finds  the  rite  of  the  presanctified. 
The  more  learned  Roman  theologians  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury condemned  this  abuse,  and  Bona  states  its  general 
suppression.  Neale,  however,  says  that  it  was  common 
in  Belgium  as  late  as  A.D.  1780.  The  rite  was  never 
in  use  in  the  East,  except  in  Egypt. 

Neale  has  chai^^  the  Church  of  England  with  de- 
liberately retaining  the  Missa  Sicca,  but  Blunt  {Diet,  of 
Hist,  and  Doctrinal  TheoL  s.  v.)  holds  that  "  this  charge 
is  without  foundation.  There  is  an  essential  difierenoe 
between  the  use  of  the  eucharistic  hymns,  without  which 
the  rite  could  hardly  be  called  a  Missa,  and  the  use  of 
the  prayer  for  the  Church  militant  only,  made  real,  as 
far  as  can  be,  by  the  offering  of  alms.  The  English 
custom  is  not  an  approval  of  abstaining  from  commun- 
ion, such  as  certainly  was  more  or  less  implied  in  the 
Missa  Sicca,  but  a  practical  illustration  of  the  words  of 
the  priest's  exhortation, '  I  for  my  part  shall  be  ready,' 
and  a  protest  against  the  remissness  of  the  people."  See 
Palmer,  Origines  Liiurgicas,  ii,  164, 165.  (J.  H.  W.) 

MiBSal  (Lat  Missak  plenarium,  or  simply  Plena- 
rium)  is  the  name  given  to  an  office-book  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  containing  the  liturgy,  i.  e.  all  of  the 
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liturgy  required  for  the  celebration  of  the  Man  (q.  ▼.)  | 
or  Mi8Ba,viz.tbe  fixed  Ordinary  (q.v.))  and  Ccmon  (q.v.)* 
with  the  changeable  Introits,  Collect^f  EpistUa,  GoipeUj 
etc.  In  the  early  Western  Church  it  was  called  sacra- 
mentarium,  bnt  it  then  contained  only  parts  of  what  is 
now  comprehended  in  the  Miasal.  Some  copies,  as  re- 
quired in  every  parish  by  the  bishops,  contained  the 
Gospels,  the  sacramentary,  prayers,  prefaces,  benedic- 
tions, and  the  canon,  the  lectionar^',  a  book  of  epistles, 
and  the  antiphon,  or,  in  a  word,  all  that  was  to  be  sung 
by  the  priest  at  the  altar,  and  by  the  ministers  in  the 
ambon.  These  books  were  called  Plenara  (q.  v.)}  i.  e. 
complete  or  full;  but  usually  their  contents  were  dis- 
tributed hito  separate  volumes — the  Gradual,  Collectar, 
Benedictional,  Hymnar,  etc  The  complete  Missal  was 
requbite  when  priests,  from  the  9th  century,  began  to 
say  low  masses,  and  especially  for  country  clergy;  as 
laymen,  by  the  Capitulars  of  789,  were  forbidden  to 
sing  the  lessons  and  alleluia,  and  the  priests  were  re- 
quired to  sing  the  Sanctns  with  the  people  before  the 
canon  was  commenced.  The  earliest  Frank,  Gothic,  or 
Galilean  missals,  of  the  6rh  century,  contained  only  the 
portion  of  the  liturgy  recited  by  a  bishop  or  priest—that 
is,  the  canon,  prayers,  and  prefaces.  At  a  later  date, 
those  of  small  churches  comprised  the  Introit,  Gradual, 
Alleluia,  Tract,  Offertory,  Sanctns,  and  Communion, 
where,  although  there  were  a  deacon  and  subdeacon, 
the  smallness  of  the  choir  required  the  celebrant  and  his 
two  assistants  to  chant  together. 

The  Missal  was  probably  compiled  near  the  close  of  the 
5th  century,  was  amplified  by  Gelasins  I,  and  corrected 
by  pope  Gregory  I.  But,  although  the  Missal  was  con- 
tained in  the  Gregorian  rite,  it  appeared  in  such  varied 
forms  in  different  churches,  and  frequently  vrith  so  many 
improper  additions,  that  the  wish  for  an  emendation  be- 
came general,  and,  having  been  expressed  at  the  Council 
of  Basle,  and  in  1536  at  a  synod  at  Cologne,  it  was  suc- 
cessfully urged  at  the  Council  of  Trent.  During  the  early 
part  of  the  council  no  agreement  coidd  be  effected.  In  the 
eighteenth  session  a  commission  was  appointed,  which, 
however,  could  not  bring  to  an  end  the  work  intrusted 
to  it;  whereupon  the  council,  in  the  twenty-fifth  ses- 
sion, resolved  upon  recommending  to  the  pope  the  re- 
form of  the  Breviary,  Missal,  and  Rituals.  As  the  ques- 
tion was  not  to  create  a  new  liturgy,  but  to  purify  the 
existing  one,  to  restore  it  to  its  original  simplicity,  etc, 
the  work  was  recommended  to  be  done  in  Home.  It  was 
commenced  under  Pius  IV,  and  completed  under  Pius  V. 
The  only  members  of  the  commission  whose  names  are 
known  are  cardinal  Bernardino  Scossi  and  Tomaso  Gol- 
duelli,  bishop  of  Asaph.  Perhaps  a  great  share  in  the 
execution  of  the  work  mav  be  ascribed  to  cardinal  Sir- 
let  and  to  the  learned  Giulio  Poggi.  The  new  Missal 
appeared  in  1570 ;  it  was  followed  by  two  revisions  un- 
der Clement  VIII  (buU  of  July  7, 1604)  and  Urban  VIII 
(bull  of  Sept.  2, 1634).  It  is  composed  of  an  introduc- 
tion, three  parts,  and  an  appendix.  The  introduction 
gives  the  (^endar,  the  general  rubrics,  a  summary  of 
the  rite,  and  instructions  about  possible  deficiencies. 
The  three  parts  are:  1.  ^Proprium  missarum  de  tem- 
pore," with  the  formularies  for  the  successive  solemni- 
ties of  the  year.  It  treats  of  all  the  Sundays,  from  the 
first  Snndav  of  Advent  to  the  last  after  Pentecost.  The 
whole  ecclesiastical  year  pivots  around  the  three  capital 
feast-days:  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Pentecost — Easter 
being  the  centre.  Between  the  Saturday  before  Easter 
and  Easter  Sunday  the  Ordo  Missal  is  inserted.  2. 
*^  Proprium  missarum  de  Sanctis"  contains  the  formula- 
ries for  the  celebration  of  the  mass  on  particular  feasts 
of  saints,  etc.  This  part  of  the  Missal  is  arranged  after 
the  months  and  days  of  the  civil  year.  3.  **  Commune 
sanctorum"  is  a  kind  of  complement  of  the  preceding 
for  such  saint^ys  as  have  no  particular  mass-formular 
in  proprium.  The  division  is  founded  on  the  character 
of  the  saint,  and  on  the  order  of  rank  as  given  by  the 
litany  of  All  Saints.  There  are  mass-formularies  for 
the  vigil  of  an  apostle-day,  for  the  days  of  the  martyrs. 


within  and  without  the  Easter  period,  for  the  days  of 
the  confessors,  the  yirgina,  and  of  those  who  did  not  die 
in  the  virginal  state.  The  Appendix  is  very  oompreheo- 
sive :  it  g^ves  the  annual  mass,  different  votival  mnnfim, 
and  the  masses  for  the  deceased,  several  benedictioiis, 
and,  lastly,  the  masses  for  soch  feasts  or  commemorationa 
as  are  celebrated  in  certain  places  with  papal  approba- 
tion, and  called  therefore  "  Missse  ex  indnlto  apostolico." 

In  the  Anglican  Church,  previous  to  the  Reformation, 
the  missals  used  varied  very  greatly ;  and  even  after  the 
compilation  of  the  Roman  Missal,  the  English  miaeals 
known  as  ^  Samm  Use,"  "  Hereford  Use,"  *'  Lincoln  Um," 
"  Bangor  Use,"  etc,  continued  to  be  generaL  Near  the 
end  of  the  16th  century,  however,  the  Jesuita  succeeded 
in  forcing  the  Roman  Missal  into  the  Romish  cfaniclies 
of  England.  The  old  missals,  before  the  invention  of  the 
art  of  printing,  were  generally  written  in  the  moat  smiip- 
tuous  manner,  ornamented  with  beautiful  initials,  and 
most  splendidly  bound.  A  kind  of  large  Gothic  letten 
(monachal  writing),  for  the  writing  of  the  missals^  came 
into  use  in  the  13th  centoiy.  After  the  invention  of  the 
art  of  printing,  patterns  were  cut  after  these  letters, 
and  used  for  the  printing  of  missals;  hence  the  name 
of  missal  letters  given  to  a  certain  kind  of  large  tjrpes. 
The  missal  of  the  Oriental  rites  differs  from  that  of  the 
Roman  Church,  each  having,  for  the  most  part,  its  own 
proper  form.  See  Rosarius,  ObaetxaHones ;  P'utatfEx' 
positio  Rubkarum  miesaUs;  Mohrenius,  Erpog,  AfitttB 
atque  Rubicarum;  Huebner,  Hitioria  Mittaf  Lewis, 
Biblej  Mitaalj  and  Breviary  ;  Maxell,  Diaeri.  ch.  iv,  p. 
xlix  sq.,  Ixix  sq.;  Zaccaria,  BibUothtca  Ritualisj  i,  39 
sq.;  Palmer,  (higines  LUurgicaj  i.  111,  308;  Wakott, 
Sacred  A  rchaology,  s.  v.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Missi  DominXci  is  the  name  of  a  class  of  extraor- 
dinary oomminaries  sent  by  the  Carlovingian  dynasties 
to  different  parts  of  their  dominions  for  various  purposes 
of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  government.  The  importance 
of  these  officers  was  vastly  increased  by  Charles  the 
Great,  who  employed  them  tA  an  efficacious  means  of 
restraining  the  dangerous  power  of  the  dukes;  but  the 
importance  thus  given  to  these  dignitaries  having  proved 
under  Pepin  to  be  dangerous  to  royal  authority,  Charles 
strove  to  weaken  them,  and  destroy  their  power  alto- 
gether, by  transferring  their  supervisory  functions  over 
the  jurisdictions  of  the  counts,  the  administration  of  the 
bishops,  etc,  to  the  mi$ti  dominici.  llie  whole  empire 
was  accordingly  divided  into  districts  (missatica,  lega- 
tiones),  coinciding  generally  with  the  province  <^  a  met- 
ropolitan. The  missi  received  special  instmctions  re- 
garding the  different  points  of  their  mission.  So  great 
was  the  importance  the  emperor  attached  to  the  careful 
execution  of  his  designs,  that  to  the  written  instructaoos 
always  given  to  his  travelling  representatives,  he  fre- 
quently added  oral  explanation  and  discussion.  Thus 
the  missi  became  the  organ  by  which  the  central  au- 
thority managed  the  administradcm  of  the  whole  em- 
pire ;  and  there  was,  in  fact,  no  part  of  the  affiurs  of  gov- 
ernment entirely  removed  from  their  competence.  Their 
principal  duties  were  as  follows:  (1)  To  see  that  the 
laws,  both  of  the  State  and  the  Church,  were  observed. 
(2)  To  superintend  Jurisdiction.  In  whatev«  cause  or 
suit  there  was  no  decision  given  by  the  couit,  the  deci- 
sion was  expected  from  the  missi;  they  also  received 
complaints  against  the  courts.  To  that  effect  they 
held  sessions  four  times  every  year  in  different  plaoeew 
They  appointed  meUorei  et  veteriorea,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  denounce  the  crimes,  transgressions,  etc,  that  had 
transpired.  (3)  To  superintend  the  execution  of  the  laws 
regarding  the  army,  and  to  exact  the  fine  of  sixty  solidi 
(heribannum)  from  the  defaulters.  (4)  To  generally 
supervise  the  possessions  of  the  State  and  of  the  Church, 
and  to  make  registers  and  descriptions  thcreot  To 
carry  out  these  measures  the  missi  held  a  kind  of  diet 
(placita  provincia),  and  at  these  sessions  the  supericir 
clergy,  the  counts,  and  some  otha  officers,  were  oUigeil 
to  appear,  under  penalty  of  the  heribann.  Tboee  who 
persisted  in  their  refusal  were  denounced  to  the  king. 
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The  muBi  were  expected  to  give  detailed  eocoimts  of 
their  miwion  at  oouru  In  difficult  matters,  of  which 
they  declined  to  take  the  reBponaibility,  the  decision 
was  left  to  the  king.  Every  one  to  whom  justice  had 
been  denied  by  the  court  and  the  missi  had  always  re- 
sort to  the  king.  In  order  to  give  the  missi  sufficient 
authority,  th^  were  allowed  the  right  of  imposing  the 
fine  of  the  heribann;  and  the  disobedient  were  threat- 
ened even  with  deaith.  Compensations  were  allowed 
them  for  the  expenses  of  their  travels.  See  Franc  de 
Itoye,  De  Minitt  dommicUf  eorum  oficio  et  potettate ; 
Neuhanss,  De  Mit$,  domm,  ad  dUciplm,  pubL  (Leipsic» 
174i,8vo>     (J.H.W.) 

Miflsion  is  the  word  used  by  Roman  Catholics,  An- 
glicans, and  American  Ritualists  in  a  sense  somewhat 
synonymous  to  the  word  Revival  (q.  v.).    Among  Ro- 
man Catholics  the  Mission  is  a  series  of  special  services, 
conducted  generally  by  propagandists,  who  do  not  them- 
selves preside  over  a  parish ;  they  are  mostly  members 
of  a  monastic  order.    The  word  **  Mission"  in  this  sense 
is  of  recent  use.    In  the  Chnich  of  England  and  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  the  word  designates  *<a 
series  of  services  in  which  prayer,  praise,  preaching,  and 
penonal  exhortation  are  the  main  features,  and  is  in- 
tended to  call  souls  to  repentance  and  faith,  and  deepen 
the  spiritual  life  in  the  faithful."    The  **  mission"  is 
oondttcted  in  a  particular  parish,  or  in  a  number  of 
parishes  at  once,  directed  by  the  rector,  or  by  some 
priest  experienced  in  such  matters,  whom  he  obtains  to 
aid  him.    *^  Its  themes  are  heaven,  hell,  the  judgment, 
sin,  the  atonement  for  sin,  6od*s  justice,  and  God's 
mercy."    ''The  purpose  is  the  proclamation  of  the  old 
foundations  of  faith  and  repentance  to  souls  steeped 
in  worldliness  and  forgetful  of  their  destiny,  whether 
they  be  the  sonls  of  the  baptized  or  the  unbaptized." 
The  usual  period  of  the  year  for  the  "mission"  is  the 
season  of  Lent  (q.  v.).    In  England  it  has  been  the 
pracdoe  for  years.     A  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Ckurdk  Journal  (March  12, 1874),  after  describing  the 
interest  awakened  by  the  mission  services  in  the  Eng- 
lish metropoUs  (in  1874),  says  that  the  bishops,  persuad- 
ed bj  the  good  results  of  the  propriety  of  the  missions, 
**  have  decUned  to  lay  down  special  rules,  and  trust  to 
the  loyalty  of  the  clergy  to  conduct  the  mission  in  ac- 
oofrdance  with  the  rules  of  the  Church,"  and  then  adds 
that  ''the  clergy  are  now  too  busy  with* the  real  work 
of  the  mission  to  cUscuss  the  proper  pronunciation  of 
'Amen,'  the  length  of  surplices,  and  the  color  of  stoles." 
In  the  United  States  it  has  as  yet  found  favor  with  few 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  churches.    A  serious  obsta- 
cle is  the  Lituryy,    In  the  mission  the  largest  sponta- 
neity and  freedom  are  allowed.    Prayers  are  extempo- 
raneoaa.    The  preaching  is  pungent  and  personal.    The 
singing  is  participated  in  by  the  whole  congregation, 
and  familiar  hymns  and  tunes  are  selected.    The  ten- 
dency is  towards  a  general  introduction  of  the  "mis- 
sion"  into  all  Protestant  Episcopal  churches.     The 
CAarc4  Journal  and  Gospel  Messenger  of  Dec  25, 1878, 
made  a  special  plea  in  its  behalf,  and  the  Rev.  B.  P. 
Morgtai  has  published  a  book  to  enlist  his  Church  in 
revival  work.    See  Retreat.    (J.  H.W.) 

Bfission,  Inner.    See  Inner  Missions. 

Itfission- Priests  is  the  namo  by  which  those 
priests  of  Rome  are  designated  who  have  been  educated 
f<ir  mission  work  at  home  or  abroad.  There  are  certain 
monastic  institutions  that  greatly  aid  in  this  work.  In- 
deed, several  monastic  orders  aim  particularly  at  mis- 
sioiiary  work,  c  g.  the  Congregation  of  ike  Oratory y  the 
Coitiinyation  of  St,  Vincent  of  Paula,  or  Lazarists  (q.  v.), 
the  Congregation  of  the  Sacred  Sacraments,  the  Congre- 
patioH  of  Jesus  and  Mary  [see  Eudists],  etc 

Bfission-Sohools.    These  are  of  two  kinds. 

(1.)  The  schools  aiming  to  supply  the  particular  want 
of  the  missionary  before  he  enters  the  field,  fitting  him 
in  hia  theolo^gical  studies,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  lan- 
giiagea»  etc.,  for  the  work  in  view.    This  class  of  schools 


have  been  but  recently  organized  among  the  English- 
speaking  people.  In  Germany  they  have  existed  for 
some  time.  Usually,  however,  the  course  of  study  is 
inferior  to  the  university  course  in  theology.  English 
and  American  schools  for  missionaries  seek  to  afford  the 
best  advantages  possible.  Several  American  religious 
bodies  have  schools  for  the  training  of  native  missiona- 
ries in  the  country  where  they  are  to  labor.  Thus,  for 
example,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  such  an 
institution  at  Frankfort^n-the-Maiu.  The  Church  of 
England  has  a  number  of  them,  particularly  in  India 
and  Africa.  In  the  United  States  there  are  facilities  for 
missionary  training  provided  at  Yale  College,  Boston 
University,  and  Syracuse  University.  I'he  different 
theological  seminaries  have  lectures  on  Missions  and 
on  Conymrative  JUUgion  to  aid  those  preparing  for  the 
ministry  with  a  possibility  of  missionary  service. 

(2.)  Institutions  aiming  to  aid  the  missionary  in 
propagating  Christianity,  or  seeking  to  prepare  the  way 
by  educating  the  minds  of  the  people,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  more  capable  of  understanding  and  appreciating 
the  facts  and  evidences,  the  doctrines  and  duties  of 
Scripture.  Another  reason  for  such  an  education  is 
that  it  procures  means  and  opens  ways  of  access  to  the 
people,  and  opportunities  of  preaching  to  them.  '^  Ig- 
norant of  God  and  his  law,  as  well  as  of  their  own,  and 
the  moral  character  of  the  world;  content  with  mental 
inactivity,  and  indifferent  to  moral  elevation ;  untaught 
in  the  principles  of  science,  and  fast  bound  in  errors 
venerated  for  their  antiquity;  vicious  in  their  habits, 
and  absorbed  in  sensual  indulgences;  accustomed  to  the 
profane  rites  of  religiond  glittering  yet  grovelling,  and 
degrading  yet  commanding  and  terrible— the  heathen 
nations  are  unprepared  to  listen  to  the  annunciation  of 
glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  to  appreciate  the  Gos- 
pel as  proclaiming  deliverance  from  the  dominion  of  sin 
and  death. . . .  The  stupidity  of  the  Hottentot,  the  sen- 
suality of  the  Hindft,  the  prejudice  of  the  Mohammedan, 
the  ancestral  pride  of  the  '  son  of  heaven,'  and  the  sot- 
tishness  of  the  South  Sea  Islander,  alike  interpose  a 
wall  high  as  heaven  between  the  Christian  missionary 
and  the  child  of  ignorance"  (Dr.  Storrs,  Sermon  brfore 
the  A,  B,  C,  F,  M.  in  1850).  In  such  circumstances 
schools  become  very  important  as  a  means  of  communi- 
cation with  different  classes  of  people,  with  children  and 
parents,  with  men  and  women.  Mission-schools,  there- 
fore, are  a  wise  and  most  effective  agency  in  prosecuting 
the  missionary  work.  They  communicate  true  science, 
and  thus  undermine  the  errora  of  heathenism ;  they  in- 
spire and  foster  a  love  for  knowledge,  and  thus  help  to 
overcome  the  deep  debasement  of  the  heathen  mind 
and  heart.  They  conciliate  the  favorable  regards  of 
the  heathen,  convincing  them  that  the  missionary  seeks 
to  benefit  them,  and  thus  furnish  an  opportunity  for  the 
systematic  instruction  of  youth  and  children  in  the 
principles  of  Christianity.  These  mission-schools  have 
been  of  different  grades,  according  to  the  circumstances 
and  requirements  of  the  case.  Bogs^  schools  have  usu- 
ally been  found  most  practicable,  especially  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  mission,  and  most  effective  for  accom- 
plishing the  objects  in  view.  The  heathen  readily  ap- 
preciate the  value  of  education  for  their  boys,  and  both 
the  pupils  and  their  parents  are  usually  found  as  hear- 
ers at  preaching  services.  GirW  schools  were  of  neces- 
sity a  later  supply,  for  these  find  the  strongest  preju- 
dices of  the  heathen  to  contend  with.  Woman  is  of  an 
inferior  condition;  she  is  secluded,  and  no  foreigner 
surely  is  to  have  access  to  her ;  hence  girls'  schools  are 
usually  established  after  other  schools  have  succeeded  in 
winning  confidence  and  making  the  natives  understand 
the  true  objects  of  the  mission.  Indeed,  in  heathen 
communities,  whenever  an  attempt  was  mode  to  estab- 
lish female  schools  at  the  outset  of  the  mission,  great 
prejudice  and  misapprehension  have  been  the  conse- 
quence, often  seriously  embarrassing  the  progress  of  all 
mission  work.  There  is  hardly  a  field  occupied  for  mis- 
sionary labor  but  within  its  territory  schools  are  located 
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opention.  As  a  ruk,  lemak  teacbcn 
i:  genoiDy  the  wiTCs  of  the  misunarie* 
ladr  fneoda.  Of  ooune  all  mitwinnafy  wockeis 
ClmaciaM»  bokliiig  a  oooDection  with  some  icHgioas 
The  moat  snoeeMfiil  acboob  are  now  found  in 
(aee  Batler,  Lami  of  the  Veda).  In  China  and 
Japan  there  are  eeveral  in  flaoee«f id  opention.  In  Con- 
stantinople, the  American  Roberta  College  may  be  looked 
i^on  as  a  virioable  auxiliary  of  Christian  minion  work. 
In  Beirut  abo  there  ia  an  American  college  greatly  aid- 
ing the  Proceitant  cause.  In  Africa,  where  the  people 
to  be  oonrerted  are  in  a  very  abject  state  of  mind,  mis- 
sionaries hare  largdy  availed  tbemselvea  of  educational 
aids.  Many  of  the  most  successful  missiun-worfcers  ad- 
vocate the  building  up  of  schools  as  a  very  essential  step 
to  progress  in  converting  the  heathen  worid,  and  to  this 
end  misrionaiy  societies  are  founding  schools  in  their  re- 
spective lieldSb  In  the  heathen  world  evidently  the  sec- 
ular school  supplies  the  same  want  that  is  afforded  us  in 
the  rdigiooB  school,  better  known  as  the  Sundof^StkooL 
See  American  Bible  Bepoeitoryj  zii,  87 ;  Chritiian  Rev. 
v,580.     (J.H.W.) 

MiBSions.  True  Christiani^  is  essentially  mis- 
sionary in  chancier.  The  (aospel  having  been  designed 
for  all  nations,  and  its  field  being  the  world,  it  was  from 
the  firet  associated  with  meana  for  its  own  extension. 
In  a  highly  important  sense,  the  Lord  Jesus  may  be 
considered  the  first  miisionary.  He  was  sent  by  the 
Eternal  Father  to  set  up  his  own  kingdom  upon  the 
earth.  The  patriarehs,  and  all  faithliil  priests  and  proph- 
ets among  the  Jews,  were  agents  preparatory  to  the  in- 
troduction of  that  kingdom.  Having  cslled  disciples 
and  established  a  Church,  the  risen  Saviour,  before  his 
ascension,  oommiBsioned  his  chosen  apostles,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  great  body  of  the  dtKiples,  the  then  existing 
Church.  To  them,  as  the  leaders  and  representatives 
of  the  actual  and  the  prospective  Church,  he  addressed 
the  great  missionary  command,  ''Go  ye  into  all  the 
worid,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature." 

Christ's  mission  had  been  to  the  Jews.  He  said, "  I 
am  not  sent  but  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  IsraeL" 
The  apostles  were  sent  to  the  Jews  and  Gentiles.  *'  The 
Acts  of  the  Apostles"  is  the  first  ofilcial  missionary  re- 
port->the  first  volume  of  missionary  history ;  unless,  in- 
deed, it  rank  second,  as  it  is  subsequent  to  the  Goepel 
history  of  him  ^  who  went  about  doing  good."  So  vast 
has  been  the  expansion  of  the  missionary  enterprise 
since  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  ^;nrit  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  and  so  voluminous  have  become  its  records, 
that  this  article  is  of  necessity  limited  to  a  very  brief 
sketch  of  the  subject  as  a  whole.  Nevertheless,  the  de- 
sign of  the  article  b  to  give,  in  the  briefest  practicable 
space,  a  just  and  duly  proportioned  view  of  the  principal 
missionary  agencies  of  successive  periods,  and  some  in- 
lUcation  of  their  results,  together  with  references  to  the 
sources  of  more  detailed  information. 

There  are  two  leading  modes  of  studying  the  subject 
of  missions.  The  first  regards  primarily  the  agencies 
emptoyed,  following  them  to  their  difi^erent  fields  of  ac- 
tion. The  second  contemplates  in  succession  the  sev- 
eral fields,  where  necessarily  it  gives  attention  to  the 
different  agencies  employed  upon  them.  Each  mode 
has  some  pectdiar  advantages,  as  well  as  defects  or  difii- 
culties,  and  both  are  essential  to  a  full  comprehension 
of  the  subject.  They  will  consequently  be  followed  in 
the  order  named.  As  a  natural  guide  to  study  and  help 
to  memory,  the  order  of  time  will  be  followed  in  the 
survey  of  missionary  agencies. 

I.  ApostoUc  Missions, — It  is  safe  to  affirm  that  no  just 
or  adequate  comprehension  of  the  New-Testament  his- 
tory can  be  gained  by  any  one  who  does  not  read  or 
study  it  from  a  missionary  point  of  view.  But  when, 
in  the  light  of  their  great  commission,  the  apostles  are 
regarded  as  Christian  missionaries  going  forth  to  evan- 
gelize the  nations,  not  only  the  narrarive  of  their  Acts 
or  doingA.  but  their  epistles  to  the  churches  which  they 
planted  and  trained,  become  instructive,  both  as  to  their 


'  modes  of  pcooeeding,  their  difficulties,  and  their  8dc» 


Panl,  as  the  apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  standa  ibcth  in 
deserved  piomiDence  as  a  model  missionary.  Although 
originally  a  relentless  persecutor  of  the  Christiana,  be 
experienced  a  thorough  spiritual  conveiaiun,'  and  thus 
became  "a  new  man  in  Christ  Jesus."  Havin|[^  been 
called  of  God  to  be  an  apostle  or  missionary  of  Jesus 
Christ,  he  **  conferred  not  with  flesh  and  blood,"  he 
**  counted  not  hia  life  dear  unto  him,"  hot  went  forth 
preaching  the  everlasting  Gospel  wherever  he  could  find 
hearen,  encountering  puHOs  of  robben^  perils  by  his  own 
countrymen,  perils  by  the  heathen,  pmla  in  the  city, 
perils  in  the  wildemefa,  and  perils  among  false  breth- 
ren (2  Cor.  xi,  26) ;  nevertheless  winning  souls  to  Christ, 
rescuing  communities  from  paganism,  founding  churches, 
training  ministers,  and  at  length  finishing  his  ctmrBe  with 
joy,  having  won  both  the  martyr's  crown  and  the 
crown  of  eternal  life.  Until  the  consummation  of  all 
things,  the  study  of  Paul's  missionaiy  character,  trav- 
els, and  labors,  will  be  a  standard  and  profitable  topic  for 
sll  who  desire  to  comprehend  the  true  principles,  agen- 
cies, and  measures  of  Christian  propagandism.  In  the 
subsequent  history  of  the  Church  it  will  be  found  that 
all  departures  from  the  spirit  of  his  example  have  been 
aberrations  from  the  line  of  true  success;  whereas  ef- 
forts put  forth  from  similar  motives  and  in  a  like  qurit 
have  been  invariably  attended  by  the  divine  Mf*!fj"g 
and  the  salvation  af  men. 

But  although  prominent  as  the  founder  of  the  infant 
Church  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  Roman  empire,  and 
although,  for  some  wise  but  not  easily  comprehended 
reason,  his  successive  missionary  journeys  chicly  occupy 
the  sacred  narrative,  yet  Paul  was  only  one  of  the  noble 
band  of  apostolic  missionaries.  Peter  was  the  acknowl- 
edged leader  of  the  opening  mission  of  the  infant  Church 
to  Jerusalem,  and  afterwards  of  missionary  efforts  in  be- 
half of  Jews  throughout  the  world.  Not  only  was  he 
the  chief  actor  in  the  scenes  of  the  Pentecost,  but  he 
laid  the  foundation  for  missions  to  the  Gentiles  by  bap- 
tizing the  centurion  Cornelius  and  other  Gentiles  at  Cbs- 
area.  According  to  Origen  and  Eusebios,  he  preached 
to  the  Jews  scattered  in  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia, 
Asia,  and  Btthynia.  Many  scholars  have  become  satis* 
fied  that  his  mission  extended  to  Babylon,  on  the  Eu- 
phrates, while  the  general  voice  of  antiquity  ascribes  to 
him  a  martyr's  death  at  Rome.  Whatever  may  have 
been  true  as  to  his  actual  presence  at  those  extreme 
points  of  the  East  and  the  West,  his  general  epistles 
sufficiently  denumstrate  his  personal  acquaintance,  ss 
well  as  ministerial  authority,  in  vast  regions  interme- 
diate. 

Next  to  that  of  Peter  we  recognise  the  piominenee 
of  the  apostle  John,  who,  after  protracted  labors  among 
the  Jews  in  Palestine,  took  up  his  abode  at  Ephesns, 
from  which  centre  he  exercised  supervision  of  the 
churches  of  Asia  Minor  till  the  period  of  hb  exile  to 
Patmos,  whence  he  yet  speaks  to  the  churches. 

As  to  the  other  apostles,  neither  Scripture  nor  luatocy 
gives  definite  information,  but  early  and  uncontradicted 
tradition  assigns  them  severally  to  important  and  wide- 
spread mission  fields.  According  to  the  genersl  voice 
of  antiquity,  James  the  Just  remained  at  Jerusalem. 
Andrew  preached  in  Scythia,  Thrace,  Macedonia,  Thea- 
saly,  and  Achaia ;  Philip  in  Upper  Asia,  Scythia,  and 
Phiygta,  where  he  suffered  martyrdom.  Barthok»mcw 
penetrated  India.  Thomas  visited  Media  and  Persia. 
and  possibly  the  coast  of  Coromandel  and  the  island  of 
Ceylon.  Matthew  went  to  Ethiopia,  Parthia,  and  Abyis- 
sinia ;  Simon  Zelotes  to  Egypt,  Cyrene,  Lybia,  and  Mau- 
ritania; and  Jttde  to  Gfdilee,  Samaria,  Idumaes,  and 
Mesopotamia.  Whatever  of  literal  truth  is  embodied 
in  the  traditions  quoted,  they  at  least  show  that  the 
grand  missionary  idea  was  associated  with  the  history 
of  the  seversl  apostles  from  the  earliest  period;  and. 
taken  in  connection  with  known  results,  they  leav«  no 
doubt  that  the  lives  of  those  chosen  men  were  spent  in 
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zealous  and  adf-iaciificing  elhrtB  for  the  spread  of  the 
GospeL  Nor  was  this  true  only  of  the  apostles,  but  also 
of  the  Christian  believers  of  that  period  generally,  who, 
when  even  scattered  by  persecution,  *^  went  everywhere 
pnaehing  the  word"  (Acts  viit,  4).  On  no  other  hy- 
pothesiB  than  that  of  imiversal  missionary  activity  qp 
the  part  of  both  ministers  and  members  of  the  Church 
of  the  apostles  and  their  immediate  suooessom,  attended 
also  by  the  divine  blessing,  is  it  possible  to  account  for 
the  extensive  spread  of  early  Christianity.  During  the 
last  sixty  years  of  the  1st  century  the  new  religion  be- 
came diffiised,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  throughout 
the  nnmerons  countri^  embraced  in  the  Roman  empire, 
induaive  of  Egypt,  Northern  Africa,  Spain,  Gaul,  and 
Britain.  As  a  direct  result  of  the  apostolic  missions, 
the  Christian  Church  is  supposed  to  have  contained  in 
the  year  100  half  a  million  of  living  members,  those  of 
the  first  and  second  generations  having  mostly  gone  for- 
ward to  join  the  Church  triumphant. 

The  churches  of  the  present  and  the  future  wiU  find 
the  most  important  lessons  as  to  their  responsibilities 
and  duties  in  the  history  of  apostolic  missions.  It  may 
also  be  said  that  modern  missions,  and  the  comparatively 
reeent  development  of  the  missionary  spirit,  have  thrown 
much  light  upon  the  instrumentalities  by  which  Chris- 
tianity was  first  established  in  the  earth,  and  by  which 
it  was  designed  to  become  universal.  From  both  classes 
of  events  it  appears  that  consecrated  men  and  consecrat- 
ed means  are  the  active  agencies  to  be  employed  for 
the  establishment  of  Christ's  kingdom  upon  the  earth ; 
and  that  these  combined,  under  the  guidance  and  bless- 
ing of  the  Head  of  the  Church,  may  be  expected  to  tri- 
umph over  the  most  frigid  indifference  and  the  most 
violent  opposition. 

In  the  penary,  the  obscurity,  and  the  lack  of  fkcil- 
icies  of  the  early  Church,  the  work  of  promoting  the 
salvation  of  men,  and  of  extending  the  truth,  was  one 
of  individual  and  personal  exertion,  supplemented,  of 
course,  by  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  At  first 
there  were  no  churches  for  public  assembly,  no  books 
for  auxiliary  influence,  no  organizations  for  the  support 
of  missionaries,  home  or  foreign.  Nevertheless,  regen- 
erated men  went  everywhere  preaching  the  word.  They 
foanded  churches  wherever  the  word  was  received  by 
believera,  and  the  members  of  the  churches  were  taught 
to  sustain  those  who  labored  among  them  in  the  Lord, 
and  also  to  let  the  riches  of  their  liberally  abound,  even 
out  of  their  deep  poverty,  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
GospeL  They  were  also  taught  the  duty  of  constant 
pnyetf  not  only  for  one  another,  but  especially  that  the 
wonl  of  God  might  have  free  course  and  be  glorified, 
and  that  God  would  open  to  hu  servants  a  door  of  ut- 
terance to  speak  the  mystery  of  Christ  (2  Thess.  iii,  1 ; 
CoL  iv,  3).  Thus  the  whole  Apostolic  Church  was  an 
agency  for  self-extension,  and  for  the  propagation  of 
the  truth.  Though  public  preaching  was  practiced  to 
tlie  greatest  extent  practicable,  yet  the  inference  is  in- 
evitable that  the  extension  of  Christian  truth  was  ac- 
oomf^bed  largely  by  means  of  personal  influence  in 
oonversation,  example,  and  private  persuasion.  In  this 
way  all  could  be  **  helpers  of  the  truth.**  And  by  pub- 
lic and  private  means,  united  and  in  constant  action, 
Christianity  was  difTused,  notwithstanding  the  appar- 
ently insuperable  obstacles  that  confronted  it  on  every 
hand.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  had  the 
true  character  of  the  Apostolic  Church  been  preserved, 
and  its  singleness  of  missionary  aim  and  action  been 
maintained,  the  development  of  Christianity  in  the 
world  would  have  been  constant,  if  not  rapid,  and  that 
lon^  ere  this  the  remotest  nations  would  have  been 
evangelized. 

IJL  Ancient  i/umofw;— Under  this  head,  allusion  will 
be  made  to  the  aggressive  movements  of  the  Church 
between  the  apostolic  and  medixeval  periods.  That  the 
2d  and  3d  centuries  witnessed  great  missionary  activity 
on  the  part  of  Christians  in  the  countries  to  which  ac- 
oould  be  secured,  is  proved  not  only  by  the  multi- 


plication of  their  numbers  and  influence,  but  by  the' 
bloody  persecutions  that  were  waged  against  them  un- 
der successive  Roman  emperors.  Owing  to  various 
causes  there  have  come  down  to  us  but  few  details  of 
the  precise  work  that  was  done,  or  of  the  modes  in  which 
it  was  done.  It  is,  however,  but  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  apostolic  measures  and  usages  were,  during  the 
earlier  parts  of  this  period,  quite  in  the  ascendant  Eu- 
sebius  says  that  *'  the  followers  of  the  apostles  imitated 
their  example  in  distributing  their  worldly  goods  among 
necessitous  believers,  and,  quitting  their  own  countr}', 
went  forth  into  distant  lands  to  propagate  the  Gos- 
pel.** It  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  2d  century  that 
the  younger  Pliny,  governor  of  Bithynia,  after  ofiicial 
investigation,  made  to  the  emperor  Trajan  his  celebrated 
report  concerning  the  customs  and  prevalence  of  the 
Christians.  Said  he,  '*  Many  persons,  of  all  ages,  of  ev- 
ery rank,  and  of  both  sexes,  likewise  are  accused,  and 
will  be  accused  [of  Christianity].  Nor  has  the  conta- 
gion of  this  superstition  pervaded  cities  only,  but  the 
villages  and  open  country.**  The  allegations  of  this 
persecutor  of  Christians,  in  respect  to  the  numbers  ac- 
cused of  Christianity,  are  corroborated  by  various  state- 
ments of  Christians  themselves.  Justin  Martyr,  writing 
about  one  hundred  and  six  years  after  the  ascension, 
says, "  There  is  not  a  nation,  either  of  Greek  or  barba- 
rian, or  of  any  other  name,  even  of  those  who  wander 
in  tribes  and  live  in  tents,  among  whom  prayers  and 
thanksginngs  are  not  offered  to  the  Father  and  Creator 
of  the  universe  in  the  name  of  the  crucified  Jesus." 
Tertullian,  in  his  Apology,  written  fifty  years  later, 
says, "  Though  of  jresterday,  we  have  filled  every  sphere 
of  life:  cities,  castles,  islands,  towns;  the  exchange,  the 
very  camps,  the  plebeian  populace,  the  seats  of  judges, 
the  imperial  palace,  and  the  foniip.'*  When  it  is  re- 
membered that  these  results  had  been  attained  in  the 
face  of  persecution,  and  in  spite  of  tortures  and  martyr- 
dom, no  other  comment  is  needed  upon  the  miffiionary 
diligence  and  devotedness  of  those  who  were  the  agents 
of  such  wide-spread  and  efl'ective  evangelization.  In 
harmony  with  measures  of  this  character  was  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Scriptures  into  several  important  lan- 
guages, as  the  Latin,  the  Syriac,  the  Ethiopian,  and  the 
Egyptian.  In  the  absence  of  statistics,  which  were 
then  impossible,  all  attempts  to  estimate  numbers  must 
be  chiefiy  based  upon  probabilities.  Yet  some  have  es- 
timated that  the  number  of  Christians  at  the  end  of  the 
2d  century  was  not  less  than  two  millions,  and  increased 
during  the  3d  century  to  perhaps  twice  that  number. 

The  opening  of  i!he  4th  century,  A.D.  313,  witnessed 
the  issue  of  Constantine's  edict  of  tuleration,  an  event 
which  shows  about  as  conclusively  as  figures  could  the 
continuous  gprowth  of  Christian  influence  and  numbers. 
That  edict  was  proclaimed  in  immediate  sequence  of  the 
jEra  Marhfriumy  the  Diocletian  persecution — the  tenth 
in  the  series  of  those  fierce  attacks  upon  the  non-offend- 
ing and  non-resisting  followers  of  Christ,  which  success- 
ively proved  that  **  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  was  the 
seed  of  the  Church.'*  As  the  edict  referred  to  suppressed 
official  persecution  in  all  parts  of  the  empire,  it  may  be 
regarded  as  in  itself  an  un  mingled  blessing,  a  recogni- 
tion of  an  indefeasible  right  of  humanity,  and  all  that 
Christianity  needed  on  the  part  of  the  world  for  further 
advancement  and  complete  success.  When  the  way  of 
the  Lord  had  been  thus  prepared,  through  so  much  toil 
and  Suffering,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  thenceforward 
the  cause  of  Christian  truth  would  be  advanced  with 
accumulated  moral  and  spiritual  power.  It  is,  however, 
a  sad,  but,  in  the  history  of  missions,  a  usually  over- 
looked fact,  that  the  very  period  at  which  so  much  had 
been  gained,  and  from  which  so  much  was  to  be  hoped 
in  the  legitimate  extension  of  Christianity,  witnessed 
the  development  of  agencies  and  influences  that  antag- 
onized the  peculiar  aims  of  the  Gospel  and  marred  its 
missionary  character,  sowing  throughout  the  extended 
field  of  its  influence  the  seeds  of  premature  and  almost 
fatal  decay.    The  circumstance  of  these  influences  being 
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and  in  nooeflBTol  opention.  As  a  rule,  female  teachen 
are  employed ;  generally  the  wires  of  the  misBionaries 
or  their  lady  friends.  Of  course  all  missionary  workers 
are  Christians,  holding  a  connection  with  some  religious 
body.  The  most  successful  schools  are  now  found  in 
India  (see  Butler,  Latud  of  the  Veda),  In  China  and 
Japan  there  are  several  in  successful  operation.  In  Con- 
stantinople, the  American  Roberts  College  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  valuable  auxiliary  of  Christian  mission  work. 
In  Beirut  also  there  is  an  American  college  greatly  aid- 
ing the  Protestant  cause.  In  Africa,  where  the  people 
to  be  converted  are  in  a  very  abject  state  of  mind,  mis- 
sionaries have  largely  availed  themselves  of  educational 
aids.  Many  of  the  most  successful  mission-workers  ad- 
vocate the  building  up  of  schools  as  a  very  essential  step 
to  progress  in  converting  the  heathen  world,  and  to  this 
end  missionary  societies  are  founding  scho<^  in  their  re- 
spective Aelds.  In  the  heathen  world  evidently  the  sec- 
ular school  supplies  the  same  want  that  is  afforded  us  in 
the  religious  school,  better  known  as  the  Sunday-SckooL 
See  Ameriecm  BUbU  BepotiUny,  xii,  87;  Ckrittian  Rev. 
v,680.     (J.H.W.) 

MiBSions.  True  Christianity  is  essentially  mis- 
sionary in  character.  The  Gospel  having  been  designed 
for  all  nations,  and  its  field  being  the  world,  it  was  from 
the  first  associated  with  means  for  its  own  extension. 
In  a  highly  important  sense,  the  Lord  Jesus  may  be 
considered  the  first  missionary.  He  was  sent  by  the 
£temal  Father  to  set  up  his  own  kingdom  upon  the 
earth.  The  patriarchs,  and  all  faithful  priests  and  proph- 
ets among  the  Jews,  were  agents  preparatory  to  the  in- 
troduction of  that  kingdom.  Having  called  disciples 
and  established  a  Church,  the  risen  Saviour,  before  his 
ascension,  commissioned  his  chosen  apostles,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  great  body  of  the  disciples,  the  then  existing 
Church.  To  them,  as  the  leaders  and  representatives 
of  the  actual  and  the  prospective  Church,  he  addressed 
the  great  missionary  command,  ^'Go  ye  into  all  the 
worid,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature." 

Christ's  mission  had  been  to  the  Jews,  He  said,  '*  I 
am  not  sent  but  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  IsraeL" 
The  apostles  were  sent  to  the  Jews  and  Gentiles.  ^  The 
Acts  of  the  Apostles'*  is  the  fint  ofildal  missionary  re- 
port—the first  volume  of  missionary  history ;  unless,  in- 
deed, it  rank  second,  as  it  is  subsequent  to  the  Go^)el 
history  of  him  ^  who  went  about  doing  good."  So  vast 
has  been  the  expansion  of  the  missionary  enterprise 
since  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  and  so  voluminous  have  become  its  records, 
that  this  article  is  of  necessity  limited  to  a  very  brief 
sketch  of  the  subject  as  a  whole.  Nevertheless,  the  de- 
sign of  the  article  is  to  give,  in  the  briefest  practicable 
space,  a  just  and  duly  proportioned  view  of  the  principal 
missionary  agencies  of  successive  periods,  and  some  in- 
dication of  their  results,  together  with  references  to  the 
sources  of  more  detailed  information. 

There  are  two  leading  modes  of  studying  the  subject 
of  missions.  The  first  regards  primarily  the  agencies 
employed,  following  them  to  their  different  fields  of  ac- 
tion. The  second  contemplates  in  succession  the  sev- 
eral fields,  where  necessarily  it  gives  attentiim  to  the 
different  agencies  employed  upon  them.  Each  mode 
has  some  peculiar  advantages,  as  well  as  defects  or  difil- 
culties,  and  both  are  essential  to  a  full  comprehension 
of  the  subject.  They  will  consequently  be  followed  in 
the  order  named.  As  a  natural  guide  to  study  and  help 
to  memory,  the  order  of  time  will  be  followed  in  the 
survey  of  missionary  agencies. 

I.  Apostolic  Mittiom.— It  is  safe  to  aiBrm  that  no  just 
or  adequate  comprehension  of  the  New-Testament  his- 
tory can  be  gained  by  any  one  who  does  not  read  or 
study  it  from  a  missionary  point  of  view.  But  when, 
in  the  light  of  their  great  commission,  the  apostles  are 
regarded  as  Christian  missionaries  going  forth  to  evan- 
gelize the  nations,  not  only  the  narrative  of  their  A<^* 
or  doings,  but  their  epistles  to  the  churches  which  they 
planted  aiul  trained,  become  instructive,  both  as  to  their 


modes  of  proceeding,  their  difficulties,  and  their  anc- 


Panl,  as  the  apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  stands  ibnh  in 
deserved  prominence  as  a  model  missionary.  Althoagh 
originally  a  relentless  persecutor  of  the  Christiana,  he 
experienced  a  thorough  spiritual  convenian,'  and  tiios 
became  ^  a  new  man  in  Christ  Jesus."  Having  been 
called  of  God  to  be  an  apostle  or  miasionaiy  of  Jesos 
Christ,  he  ''conferred  not  with  flesh  and  bkx>d,"  he 
"counted  not  his  life  dear  unto  him,"  hnt  went  forth 
preaching  the  everlasting  Gospel  wherever  he  could  find 
hearers,  encountering  pails  of  robbera,  perils  by  his  own 
countrymen,  perils  by  the  heatUen,  perils  in  the  city, 
perils  in  the  wilderness,  and  perils  among  false  breth- 
ren (2  Cor.  xi,  26) ;  nevertheless  winning  souls  to  Christ, 
rescuing  communities  from  paganism,  founding  churchca, 
training  ministers,  and  at  length  finishing  his  course  with 
Joy,  having  won  both  the  martyr's  crown  and  the 
crown  of  eternal  life.  Until  the  consummation  of  all 
things,  the  study  of  Paul's  missionary  character,  trav- 
els, and  labors,  will  be  a  standard  and  profitable  topic  for 
all  who  desire  to  comprehend  the  true  principles^  agen- 
cies^ and  measures  of  Christian  propagandisnu  In  the 
subsequent  history  of  the  Church  it  will  be  found  that 
all  departures  from  the  spirit  of  his  example  have  been 
aberrations  from  the  line  of  true  success;  whereas  ef- 
forts put  forth  from  similar  motives  and  in  a  like  spirit 
have  been  invariably  attended  by  the  divine  blessing 
and  the  salvation  of  men. 

But  although  prominent  as  the  founder  of  the  infant 
Church  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  Roman  empire,  and 
although,  for  some  wise  but  not  easily  comprehended 
reason,  his  successive  miasionary  Journeys  chiefly  occupy 
the  sacred  narrative,  yet  Paul  was  only  one  of  the  noble 
band  of  apostolic  missionaries.  Peter  was  the  acknowl- 
edged leader  of  the  opening  mission  of  the  infant  Church 
to  Jerusalem,  and  afterwards  of  missionary  efforts  in  be- 
half of  Jews  throughout  the  world.  Not  only  was  he 
the  chief  actor  in  the  scenes  of  the  Pentecost,  but  he 
laid  the  foundation  for  missions  to  the  Gentiles  by  bap- 
tizing the  centurion  Cornelius  and  other  Gentiles  at  Cns- 
area.  According  to  Origen  and  Eusebius,  he  preached 
to  the  Jews  scattered  in  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia, 
Asia,  and  Bithynia.  Many  scholan  have  become  satis- 
fied that  his  mission  extended  to  Babylon,  on  the  Eu- 
phrates, while  the  general  voice  of  antiquity  ascribes  to 
him  a  martyr's  death  at  Rome.  Whatever  may  have 
been  true  as  to  his  actual  presence  at  those  extreme 
points  of  the  East  and  the  West,  his  general  epistks 
sufficiently  demonstrate  his  personal  acquaintance,  as 
well  as  ministerial  authority,  in  vast  regions  intenn^ 
diate. 

Next  to  that  of  Peter  we  recognise  the  prominence 
of  the  apostle  John,  who,  after  protracted  labon  among 
the  Jews  in  Palestine,  took  up  his  abode  at  Ephesoa, 
from  which  centre  he  exerdsed  supervision  of  the 
churches  of  Asia  Minor  till  the  period  of  his  exile  to 
Patmos,  whence  he  yet  speaks  to  the  churches. 

As  to  the  other  apostles,  neither  Scripture  nor  histoiy 
gives  definite  information,  but  early  and  unoontrulictcd 
tradition  assigns  them  severally  to  important  and  wide- 
spread mission  fields.  According  to  the  general  vmce 
of  antiquity,  James  the  Just  remained  at  Jenissknu 
Andrew  preached  in  Scythia,  Thrace,  Macedonia,  Thes- 
saly,  and  Achaia ;  Philip  in  Upper  Asia,  Scythia,  ami 
Phiygia,  where  he  suffered  martyrdom.  Barthokanew 
penetrated  India.  Thomas  visited  Media  and  Persia, 
and  possibly  the  coast  of  Corumandel  and  the  island  of 
Ceylon.  Matthew  went  to  Ethiopia,  Parthia,  and  Aby»- 
sinia ;  Simon  Zelotes  to  Egypt,  Cyrene,  Lybia,  and  Uan- 
ritania;  and  Jude  to  Galilee,  Samaria,  Idumaea,  and 
Mesopotamia.  Whatever  of  literal  truth  is  embodied 
in  the  traditions  quoted,  they  at  least  show  that  the 
grand  missionary  idea  was  associated  with  the  histofy 
of  the  several  apostles  from  the  earliest  period;  aiMi, 
taken  in  connection  with  known  results,  they  leave  no 
doubt  that  the  lives  of  those  chosen  men  were  tspaiX  ul 
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lealous  and  self-Mcrifieuig  dibits  for  the  spread  of  the 
GospeL  Nor  was  this  true  only  of  the  apostles,  bat  also 
of  the  Christian  believers  of  that  period  generally,  who, 
when  even  scattered  by  penecution,  *^  went  everywhere 
pnaehing  the  word"  (Acts  viii,  4).  On  no  other  hy- 
potheeis  than  that  of  universal  missionary  activity  qp 
the  part  of  both  ministers  and  members  of  the  Church 
of  the  apostles  and  their  immediate  suooesson,  attended 
also  by  the  divine  blessing,  is  it  possible  to  account  for 
the  extensive  spread  of  early  Christianity.  During  the 
last  sixty  years  of  the  Ist  century  the  new  religion  be- 
came diffused,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  throughout 
the  numerous  countries  embraced  in  the  Roman  empire, 
inclusive  of  Egypt,  Northern  Africa,  Spain,  Gaul,  and 
Britain.  As  a  direct  result  of  the  apostolic  missions, 
the  Christian  Church  is  supposed  to  have  contained  in 
the  year  100  half  a  million  of  living  members,  those  of 
the  tint  and  second  generations  having  mostly  gone  for- 
ward to  join  the  Church  triumphant. 

The  diurches  of  the  present  and  the  future  will  find 
the  most  important  lessons  as  to  their  responsibilities 
and  duties  in  the  history  of  apostolic  missions.  It  may 
also  be  said  that  modem  missions,  and  the  comparatively 
recent  development  of  the  missionary  spirit,  have  thrown 
much  light  upon  the  instrumentalities  by  which  Chris- 
tianity was  first  established  in  the  earth,  and  by  which 
it  was  designed  to  become  universaL  From  both  daaees 
of  events  it  appears  that  consecrated  men  and  consecrat- 
ed means  are  the  active  agencies  to  be  employed  for 
the  estiU)tishnient  of  Christ^s  kingdom  upon  the  earth ; 
and  that  these  combined,  under  the  guidance  and  bless- 
ing of  the  Head  of  the  Church,  may  be  expected  to  tri- 
umph over  the  most  frigid  indifference  and  the  most 
violent  opposition. 

In  the  penury,  the  obsenrity,  and  the  lack  of  facil- 
iiies  of  the  early  Church,  the  work  of  promoting  the 
snlviUion  of  men,  and  of  extending  the  truth,  was  one 
of  individual  and  personal  exertion,  supplemented,  of 
course,  by  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  At  first 
there  were  no  churches  for  public  assembly,  no  books 
Ibr  auxiliary  influence,  no  organizations  for  the  support 
of  missionaries,  home  or  foreign.  Nevertheless,  regen- 
exated  men  went  everywhere  preaching  the  word.  They 
founded  churches  wherever  the  word  was  received  by 
bdfievers,  and  the  members  of  the  churches  were  taught 
to  sustain  those  who  labored  among  them  in  the  Lord, 
and  also  to  let  the  riches  of  their  liberality  abound,  even 
out  of  their  deep  poverty,  ibr  the  furtherance  of  the 
(soapeL  They  were  also  taught  the  duty  of  constant 
piayec,  not  only  for  one  another,  but  especially  that  the 
word  of  God  might  have  free  course  and  be  glorified, 
and  that  God  would  open  to  his  servants  a  door  of  ut- 
terance to  speak  the  mystery  of  Christ  (2  Thess.  iii,  1 ; 
CcL  iv,  3).  Thus  the  whole  Apostolic  Church  was  an 
agency  for  self-extension,  and  for  the  propagation  of 
tJbe  truth.  Though  public  preaching  was  practiced  to 
tlK  greatest  extent  practicable,  yet  the  inference  is  in- 
evitable that  the  extension  of  Christian  truth  was  ac- 
oomi^hed  largely  by  means  of  personal  influence  in 
conversation,  example,  and  private  persuasion.  In  this 
way  all  could  be  **  helpers  of  the  truth.*'  And  by  pub- 
lic and  private  means,  united  and  in  constant  action, 
Chrtadanity  was  diffused,  notydthstanding  the  appar- 
ently insuperable  obstacles  that  confronted  it  on  every 
hand.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  had  the 
true  character  of  the  Apostolic  Church  been  preserved, 
and  its  singleness  of  missionary  aim  and  action  been 
maintained,  the  development  of  Christianity  in  the 
worid  would  have  been  constant,  if  not  rapid,  and  that 
lon^  ere  this  the  remotest  nations  would  have  been 
evangeliaed. 

II.  AneiaU  Muriotu, — ^Under  this  head,  allusion  will 
be  made  to  the  aggressive  movements  of  the  Church 
between  the  apostolic  and  medisval  periods.  That  the 
'2d  and  3d  centuries  witnessed  great  mtssioiuiry  activity 
on  the  part  of  Christians  in  the  countries  to  which  ac- 
ooiild  be  secured,  is  proved  not  only  by  the  multi- 


plication of  their  numbere  and  influence,  but  by  the' 
bloody  persecurions  that  were  waged  against  them  un- 
der successive  Roman  emperors.  Owing  to  various 
causes  there  have  come  down  to  us  but  few  details  of 
the  precise  work  that  was  done,  or  of  the  modes  in  which 
it  was  done.  It  is,  however,  but  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  apostolic  measures  and  usages  were,  during  the 
earlier  parts  of  this  period,  quite  in  the  ascendant.  £u- 
sebius  says  that  **the  followers  of  the  apostles  imitated 
their  example  in  distributing  their  worldly  goods  among 
necessitous  believers,  and,  quittmg  their  own  countr}', 
went  forth  into  distant  lands  to  propagate  the  Gos- 
peL"  It  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  2d  century  that 
the  younger  Pliny,  governor  of  Bithynia,  after  ofiicial 
investigation,  made  to  the  emperor  Trajan  his  celebrated 
report  concerning  the  customs  and  prevalence  of  the 
Christians.  Said  he,  ^  Many  persons,  of  all  ages,  of  ev- 
ery rank,  and  of  both  sexes,  likewise  are  accused,  and 
will  be  accused  [of  Christianity].  Nor  has  the  conta- 
gion of  this  superstition  pervaded  cities  only,  but  the 
villages  and  open  country.**  The  allegations  of  this 
persecutor  of  Christians,  in  respect  to  the  numbers  ac- 
cused of  Christianity,  are  corroborated  by  various  state- 
ments of  Christians  themselves.  Justin  Blartyr,  writing 
about  one  hundred  and  six  years  after  the  ascension, 
says,  ^  There  is  not  a  nation,  either  of  Greek  or  barba- 
rian, or  of  any  other  name,  even  of  those  who  wander 
in  tribes  and  live  in  tents,  among  whom  prayers  an<t 
thanksgivings  are  not  offered  to  the  Father  and  Creator 
of  the  universe  in  the  name  of  the  crucified  Jesus.** 
Tertullian,  in  his  Apology,  written  fifty  yean  later, 
says,  *'  Though  of  yesterday,  we  have  filled  every  sphere 
of  life:  cities,  castles,  islands,  towns;  the  exchange,  the 
very  camps,  the  plebeian  populace,  the  seats  of  judges, 
the  imperial  palace,  and  the  forum.*'  When  it  is  re- 
membered that  these  results  had  been  attained  in  the 
face  of  persecution,  and  in  spite  of  tortures  and  martyr- 
dom, no  other  comment  is  needed  upon  the  missionary 
diligence  and  devotedness  of  those  who  were  the  agents 
of  such  wide-spread  and  effective  evangelization.  In 
harmony  with  measures  of  this  character  was  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Scriptures  into  several  important  lan- 
guages, as  the  Latin,  the  Syriac,  the  Ethiopian,  and  the 
Egyptian.  In  the  absence  of  statistics,  which  were 
then  impossible,  all  attempts  to  estimate  numbera  must 
be  chiefiy  based  upon  probabilities.  Yet  some  have  es- 
timated that  the  number  of  Christians  at  the  end  of  the 
2d  century  was  not  less  than  two  millions,  and  increased 
during  the  3d  century  to  perhaps  twice  that  number. 

The  opening  of  fbe  4th  century,  A.D.  818,  witnessed 
the  issue  of  Constantine*s  edict  of  toleration,  an  event 
which  shows  about  as  conclusively  as  figures  could  the 
continuous  growth  of  Christian  influence  and  numbers. 
That  edict  was  proclaimed  in  immediate  sequence  of  the 
jEra  Mcuiyriumj  the  Diocletian  persecution — the  tenth 
in  the  series  of  those  fierce  attacks  upon  the  non-offend- 
ing and  non-resisting  followers  of  Christ,  which  success- 
ively proved  that  "  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  was  the 
seed  of  the  Church.*'  As  the  edict  referred  to  suppressed 
official  persecution  in  all  parts  of  the  empire,  it  may  be 
regarded  as  in  itself  an  unmingled  blessing,  a  recogni- 
tion of  an  indefeasible  right  of  humanity,  and  all  t^at 
Christianity  needed  on  the  part  of  the  world  for  further 
advancement  and  complete  success.  When  the  way  of 
the  Lord  had  been  thus  prepared,  through  so  much  toil 
and  toffering,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  thenceforward 
the  cause  of  Christian  truth  would  be  advanced  with 
accumulated  moral  and  spiritual  power.  It  is,  however, 
a  sad,  but,  in  the  history  of  missions,  a  usually  over- 
looked fact,  that  the  very  period  at  which  so  much  had 
been  gained,  and  from  which  so  much  was  to  be  hoped 
in  the  legitimate  extension  of  Christianity,  witnesiaed 
the  development  of  agencies  and  influences  that  antag- 
onized the  peculiar  aims  of  the  Gospel  and  marred  its 
missionary  character,  sowing  throughout  the  extended 
field  of  its  influence  the  seeds  of  premature  and  almost 
fatal  decay.    The  circumstance  of  these  influences  being 
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more  or  less  antagonistic  to  each  other  did  not  relieve 
their  evil  effect,  but  rather  increased  their  power,  as  mul- 
tiplied diseases  sooner  reduce  the  vital  energies  of  the 
human  system.  Had  there  been  no  previous  depart- 
ures from  the  true  spirit  of  the  Grospel,  and  had  the 
Christians  of  the  4th  century  been  content  to  rely  on 
spiritual  agencies  for  the  promotion  of  Christianity,  the 
advantages  which  followed  the  professed  conversion  of 
Constantino  might  in  all  probability  have  tended  to  ex- 
tend and  consolidate  a  pure  type  of  Christianity.  But, 
unhappily,  insidious  influences  had  already  been  initiat- 
ed, which,  in  the  sunshine  of  apparent  prosperity,  grew 
with  the  rankness  and  rapidity  of  noxious  weeds.  Of 
these  influences,  allusion  can  only  be  made  summarily 
to  doctrinal  errors,  monaadcism,  and  worldly  conformity. 
It  was  not  merely  that  Dooetism,  Ebionism,  Gnosticism, 
Montaniam,  Arianism,  and  other  heresies  induced  bitter 
and  protracted  controvexaies,  thus  dividing  the  Church 
with  partisan  strife,  but  they  absorbed  the  thought  and 
energies  of  thousands  of  professed  Christian  ministers, 
who  ought  to  have  been  exclusively  engaged  in  preach- 
ing the  GospeL  So  when,  in  the  2d  century,  the  doc- 
trine of  a  Christian  priesthood  began  to  be  developed 
with  an  attempted  imitation  of  the  Jewish,  the  evil  was 
not  merely  the  diversion  of  ministerial  talent  from  the 
one  work  of  preaching  and  teaching  in  the  name  of 
Christ  to  a  burdensome  routine  of  ritual  ceremonies,  but 
a  direct  step  towards  conformity  with  certain  pagan  the- 
ories and  practices  which  in  later  periods  were  put  for- 
ward as  elements  of  Christianity  itself. 

As  it  has  often  been  asserted,  and  indeed  extensively 
believed,  that  the  world  owes  something  to  monasticism 
in  consideration  of  certain  missionary  labors  conducted 
by  members  of  monastic  orders,  it  seems  proper  to  set 
forth  the  true  bearing  of  that  subject,  from  which  it  will 
appear  that  monasticLsm  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  earliest 
and  greatest  hindrances  to  the  missionary  development 
of  the  Church,  and  that  whatever  good  was  subsequently 
done  by  missionaries  who  were  monks  was  done  by  force 
of  Christian  impulse  or  character,  in  direct  contraven- 
tion of  the  spirit  and  intent  of  monasticism.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  dwell  upon  the  historic  fiact  that  monasti- 
dsm  existed  in  the  far  East  as  a  heathen  practice  ante- 
rior to  the  Christian  lera.  The  first  strictly  ascetic  sect 
in  the  Church  was  that  of  the  Montanists,  which  arose 
in  Phrygia  about  A.D.  150,  from  Montanus,  who  had 
been  previously  a  priest  of  the  heathen  deity  Cybele. 
During  the  2d  and  8d  centuries  a  growing  disposition 
manifested  itself  in  the  Church  to  exaggerate  the  virtue 
of  fasting,  and  to  attach  special  merit  to  celibacy,  spe- 
cially among  the  dergy.  Vows  of  celibacy  began  to  be 
taken  by  persons  of  both  sexes,  in  the  idea  that  such  a 
life  was  more  holy  than  that  of  wedlock.  About  the 
year  A.D.  250  the  Decian  persecution  raged  with  ex- 
treme severi^  in  Upper  Egypt,  causing  many  to  flee 
for  their  lives  to  deserts  and  secluded  places.  Already 
the  minds  of  many  Christians  in  Egypt  had  been  pre- 
disposed to  asceticism  by  the  writings  of  Clement,  Ori- 
gen,  and  Dionysius  of  Alexandria.  Under  a  combina- 
tion of  these  and  similar  influences,  many  persons  who 
ought  to  have  been  contending  earnestly  for  ^  the  faith 
once  delivered  to  the  saints"  withdrew  themselves  from 
society,  and  wasted  their  lives  in  idleness,  and  in  useless 
struggles  with  the  phantoms  of  their  own  excited  imag- 
inations. The  true  spirit  of  Christianity  would  have 
given  them  courage  to  face  danger,  and  doubtless  have 
enabled  them  in  many  cases  to  win  even  their  persecu- 
tors to  the  faith.  But  the  impulse  of  cowardice,  whether 
moral  or  physical^  is  contagious;  hence  multitudes  of 
well-meaning  but  weak  persons  abandoned  scenes  of 
Christian  conflict,  and  betook  themselves  to  desert  soli- 
tudes and  caves  of  the  mountains.  At  first  they  lived 
as  hermits,  and  sought  by  means  of  labor  to  provide  for 
themselves,  and  to  devote  a  surplus  of  their  earnings  to 
charitable  objects.  By  d^rees  the  austerities  of  some 
won  for  them  notoriety,  and  caused  them  to  become  ob- 
jects of  charity,  and  even  of  superstitious  reverence. 


among  the  ignonmt.  Thus  such  men  as  Anthony  of 
Egypt,  Paul  of  Thebes,  Hilarion  of  Palestine,  and  otli- 
ers,  became  severally  the  centres  of  great  communities 
of  men,  who  might  at  their  homes  or  in  mission  fields 
have  been  very  useful,  but  who  now  wasted  their  lives 
in  idleness  and  self-mortifications,  to  the  disgrace  of  the 
Christianity  which  they  pnrfessed.  Pachomins,  origi- 
nally a  soldier,  but  afterwards  an  anchoret,  devdoped  a 
certain  organizing  power  by  gathering  his  imitators  out 
of  their  individu^  huts  into  a  ccmoMttm,  or  community 
residence^  thus  founding  the  first  Christian  monaster^-. 
It  was  at  Tabenna,  an  island  of  the  Nile.  Pachomius 
also  founded  cloisters  for  nuns;  afid  the  membeis  of  his 
community,  during  his  lifetime,  reached  the  large  nuno- 
ber  of  8000.  By  the  middle  of  the  5th  century  this 
order  of  monks  alone,  and  there  were  varioos  others, 
had  attained  the  great  number  of  50,000.  From  this 
brief  statement  as  an  index  let  the  mind  of  the  reader 
survey  the  vast  expansion  of  the  monastic  idea  and  of 
monastic  ambition  as  orders  of  monks  became  multiplied 
and  powerful,  spreading  themselves  throughout  Europe 
and  the  East  during  the  long  period  of  fifteen  centuries. 
SeeBBNKDiGTiMBs;  CAiuiELmcs;  Cabthubiaks;  Do- 
minicans; Jesuits;  Monasticism;  Monks;  etc  Con- 
ndering  the  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  even  millions, 
of  persons  whose  lives  were  by  this  unscriptmnal  and 
unnatural  system  withdrawn  from  spheres  of  Christian 
usefulness  in  society  and  in  mission  fields  to  ptrofilless 
and  often  degrading  austerities,  to  say  nothing  of  worse 
excesses  that  sometimes  followed  in  its  train,  it  is  easy 
to  perceive  that  monasticism  acted  as  a  gigantic  and 
wide-spread  antagonism  to  the  evangeliaation  of  the 
world.  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  persons  emhfaced 
within  its  influence  meant  well,  and  as  a  rule  lived  up 
to  the  theories  of  which  they  were  the  victims.  But 
how  different  might  have  been  the  position  and  infla- 
ence  of  the  Christian  Church  had  the  lives  and  sacri- 
fices of  all  those  persons  been  applied  in  accordance  with 
the  Saviour's  precept,  **  Go  teach  all  nations." 

While,  therefore,  monastidsm  was  decimating  the 
Church  by  the  profitless  seclusion  of  thousands  of  its 
best  members*  worldly  conformity,  on  the  other  hasd^ 
came  into  the  Church  Uke  a  flood,  with  the  elevation  of 
many  of  the  clergy  to  imperial  favor.  Thus  the  ancient 
Church,  instead  of  remaining  a  unit  in  its  seal  and  ef- 
forts for  the  conversion  of  the  worid,  became  embar- 
rassed by  two  opposite  and  equally  injurious  systems  of 
error  and  practice,  both  alike  fatal  to  its  misnonary  faith- 
fulness and  progress.  To  this  day  the  Greek  Church  re- 
mains under  the  incubus  of  the  monastic  system  fastened 
upon  it  at  that  early  period,  while  the  Latin  Church 
soon  after  became  so  closely  identified  with  secular 
power  that,  although  it  resumed  propagandism,  it  pne- 
ticed  it  with  motives  and  measures  often  highly  excep- 
tionable, and  thus  contaminated  and  enfeebled  the 
Christiaxdty  it  disseminated.  '*In  regard  to  missions, 
the  inaction  of  the  Eastern  churches  is  well  known.  As 
a  general  rule,  they  have  remained  content  with  the 
maintenance  of  th«r  own  customs."  *'The  pleaching 
of  Ulphilas  to  the  Goths,  of  the  Kesborian  missiotis  in 
Asia,  of  Russia  in  Siberia  and  the  Aleutian  Islands,  are 
but  striking  exceptions.  The  conversion  of  the  Rusaan 
nation  was  effected,  not  by  the  preaching  of  the  Byzan- 
tine clergy,  but  by  the  marriage  of  a  Byzantine  prin- 
cess. In  the  midst  of  the  Mohammedan  East  the  Greek 
populations  remain  like  islands  in  the  barren  sea,  and 
the  Bedouin  tribes  have  wandered  for  twelve  centuiica 
round  the  Greek  convent  of  Mount  Sinai,  probably  with- 
out one  instance  of  conversion  to  the  creed  of  men  whom 
they  yet  acknowledge  with  almost  religious  venemtion 
as  beings  from  a  higher  world"  (Stanley,  Eattem  CA.). 

In  taking  a  historical  view,  however  brief,  of  the 
Christian  missions  of  successive  ages,  it  seems  dcsinUe 
to  exercise  charity  in  the  largest  degree  consistent  with 
truth.  And,  in  ftct,  great  aUowanoe  must  be  made  for 
the  ignorance  and  difficulties  of  ancient  and  medieval 
times.    Nevertheless,  in  the  light  of  the  Saviour^  rule. 
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^  by  thdr  fruits  shall  ye  know  them,"  it  is  Deceasaiy  to 
ooncede  that  much  in  eodesisstical  history  that  has 
passed  for  Chnstianity  is  scarcely  less  than  a  caricature 
of  the  reality.  So  of  missioaary  propagandism  and  the 
conversion  of  nations,  it  must  be  confessed  that  many 
familiar  and  oomprehensire  phrases,  such  as  the  '^con- 
verrion  of  the  Roman  empire,''  '*  the  conversion  of  the 
Northern  nations,"  *'the  oonvecsion  of  Giennany,"  ''of 
Folaud,**  ''of  Norway,"  eto^  can  only  signify  nominal 
conversion,  and  such  outward  changes  as  might  take 
place  whoUy  apart  from  the  influence  of  that  true  faith 
which  "works  by  love  and  purifies  the  heart,"  While, 
therefore,  facts  may  'be  mentioned  tm  they  are  repre- 
sented to  us  in  history,  a  careful  Judgment  will  discrim- 
inate as  to  their  true  moral  or  evangelical  significance. 
Nor  must  the  important  consideifttion  be  overlooked 
thAt  God,  who  can  make  the  wrath  of  man  praise  him, 
and  overrule  the  most  untoward  events  to  the  aocom- 
pliehment  of  his  own  glory,  could,  and  doubtless  did, 
overrule  much  that  was  imperfect,  and  evjen  censurable, 
in  the  mode  of  promoting  a  nominal  Christianity  for  the 
ultimate  furtherance  of  the  truth. 

IIL  Period  and  ElemaU$  of  TrannHon. — ^There  is  no 
positive  line  of  demarcation  between  the  ancient  and 
the  medisval  churches.  Indeed  writers  never  cease  to 
differ  in  regard  to  the  limits  assigned  to  each.  In  point 
of  Uctj  the  former  gradually  and  almost  insensibly 
blended  into  the  latter;  but,  in  a  missionary  point  of 
view,  we  are  forced  to  consider  the  ancient  Church  as 
coming  to  a  ckse  when  her  purity  and  her  aggressive- 
ness began  simultaneously  to  decUne.  During  the  first 
three  centuries  Christianity  maintained  a  complete  an- 
tagonism to  false  religions  and  pagan  worship  in  all  its 
forms.  Conversions  to  Christianity  were  individual,  not 
national ;  tbe  new  Cuth  made  its  way  upward  fh)m  the 
humbler  strata  of  society  to  the  higher,  from  the  Cata- 
combs to  the  palace,  till  at  length  the  number  of  con- 
verts became  too  great  and  too  influential  to  be  ignored 
either  by  emperors  or  by  senates.  In  the  4th  century 
we  have  the  example  of  the  emperor  Constantine,  as 
yet  unbaptixed,  taking  an  active  part  in  preaching  and 
in  the  councils  of  the  Church;  and  subsequently  the 
leading  missionary  efforts  were  specially  addressed  to 
kings  and  princes,  to  whose  determination  their  subjects 
were  expected  to  conform. 

One  of  the  saddest  aspects  of  the  closing  period  of  the 
ancient  Church  appeared  in  the  growing  tendency  on 
the  part  of  the  clergy  to  accept  nominal  instead  of  real 
conversions,  outward  conformity  instead  of  actual  faith. 
Many  bishops  encouraged  this  tendency,  wishing  to 
make  what  th^  called  conversion  as  easy  as  possible. 
Hence  they  baptixed  even  those  who  lived  in  open  sin, 
and  who  plainly  indicated  their  purpose  to  continue  in  it. 
Perhaps  they  imagined  that  such  persons,  when  once 
intnxiuced  to  the  Church,  would  be  more  easily  and  cer- 
tainly reformed,  although,  for  the  roost  part,  they  merely 
told  them  what  they  would  have  to  believe  in  order  to 
be  Christians,  without  insisting  on  the  obligations  of  a 
holy  life,  lest  the  candidates  should  decline  baptism. 
"  These  corrupt  modes  of  procedure  originated  partly  in 
the  erroneous  notions  of  worth  attached  to  a  barely  out- 
ward baptism  and  outward  Church  fellowship,  and  partly 
in  the  false  notions  of  what  constituted  faith,  and  of  the 
relation  of  the  doctrines  of  faith  and  of  morals  in  Chris- 
tianity to  each  other"  (Neaader,  Church  Hist,  ii,  100). 
Against  such  views  and  measures  there  were  not  want- 
ing remonstrances  on  the  part  of  such  men  as  Chrysos- 
tom  and  Attgustine.  The  former,  reprobating  bishops 
animated  by  a  false  zeal  for  increasing  the  numbers  of 
nominal  Christians,  says :  "  Our  Lord  utters  it  as  a  pre- 
cept, '  Give  not  that  which  is  holy  unto  the  dogs,  nei- 
ther east  ye  your  pearls  before  swine.'  But,  through 
foolish  vanity  and  ambition,  we  have  subverted  this 
command  too  by  admitting  those  corrupt,  unbelieving 
men,  who  are  fiUl  of  evil,  before  they  have  given  us  any 
satisfactory  evidence  <^a  change  of  mind,  to  partake  of 
the  sacraments.    It  is  on  this  aooount  many  of  those 


who  were  thus  baptised  have  fallen  away  and  occasioned 
much  scandal."  Augustine  complained:  "How  many 
seek  Jesus  only  that  he  may  benefit  them  in  earthly 
matters !  One  man  has  a  lawsuit,  so  he  seeks  the  inter- 
cesrion  of  the  clergy ;  another  is  oppressed  by  his  supe- 
rior, so  he  takes  refuge  in  the  Church ;  and  still  another 
that  he  may  secure  the  vdfe  of  his  choice.  The  Church 
is  full  of  such  persons.  Seldom  is  Jesus  sought  for  Je- 
sus's  sake."  Nor  were  worldly  motives  the  only  agen- 
cies which  led  to  spurious  and  hypocritical  conversions. 
Many  were  awakened  by  outward  impressions:  some 
supposed  they  had  seen  miraculous  effects  produced  by 
the  sign  of  the  cross;  others  were  affected  by  dreams, 
and  did  little  more  than  exchange  one  superstition  for 
another.  Against  these  insidious  and  contagious  errors 
Augustine  uttered  faithful  exhortations  and  warnings 
in  his  tract  De  Catechixemdit  Rucmms  and  other  writ- 
ings, but  the  current  of  things  and  the  swelling  tide  of 
barbarian  invasion,  greatly  antagonized  his  influence. 
Some  were  doubtless  led  from  poor  beginnings  to  better 
results,  becoming  in  the  end  true  Christians,  although 
they  entered  the  Church  from  unworthy  motives;  but 
fiur  earlier,  and  more  extensively  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed, the  true  spiritual  character  of  the  ancient  Church, 
as  a  whole,  had  lamentably  declined,  and  with  it  all 
genuine  zeal  for  the  spiritual  conversion  of  men. 

lY.  MeduBval  Miasiont, — It  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
the  mediseval  period  was  one  of  revolution,  and  there- 
fore unfavorable  to  the  propagation  of  true  religion ;  but 
it  b  by  no  means  conceded,  as  is  argued  by  some  Prot- 
estant writers,  including  Milman,  Guizot,  and  others  of 
high  reputation,  that  a  defective  development  of  Chris- 
tianity was  therefore  inevitable,  or  that  the  semi-mo- 
nastic and  secular  measures  employed  to  civilize  and 
Christianize  the  barbarians  of  Europe  were  "adapted  as 
a  transitionary  stage  for  the  childhood  of  those  races." 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  claimed,  in  the  light  of  Script- 
ure and  experience,  both  among  ancient  and  modem 
heathen,  that  the  grand  desideratum  for  those  times,  as 
for  all  others,  was  the  unadulterated  Gospel  of  Christ 
and  his  apostles,  which  not  only  would  have  availed 
tenfold  more  than  did  all  worldly  and  semi-secular  ex- 
pedients, but  would  have  remained  as  a  pure,  instead  of 
a  corrupting,,  leaven  to  work  in  after  ages.  It  is  pleas- 
ing to  observe  that  in  some  of  the  earlier  missiops,  of 
which  brief  sketches  will  now  be  submitted,  there  was 
no  inconsiderable  mixture  of  just  and  appropriate  evan- 
gelical agencies,  such  as  the  translation  and  circulation 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  self-denying  examples  of  mis- 
sionary life.  Instead  of  attempting,  as  has  often  been 
done,  to  sum  up  by  centuries  what  was  done,  or  said  to 
have  been  done,  to  extend  Christianity,  it  is  thought 
better  to  present  from  historic  sources  a  few  sample  mis- 
sionary events  and  characters  from  successive  periods 
of  mediaeval  Church  history,  illustrating  the  actual  in- 
troduction of  the  Church  into  different  countries  and 
among  various  races. 

1.  The  Mission  of  Ulphilas  to  ihe  (rorA«.— "  When  we 
proceed  to  inquire  in  what  way  a  knowledge  of  Chris- 
tianity was  diffused  among  the  nations  which  thus  es- 
tablished themselves  on  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  empire, 
we  find,  at  least  at  the  outset,  that  ecclesiastical  history 
can  give  us  but  scanty  information.  *  We  know  as  lit- 
tle in  detail,  remarks  Schlegel,  'of  the  circumstances 
under  which  Christianity  became  so  universally  spread 
in  a  short  space  of  time  among  all  the  Gothic  nations 
as  of  tbe  establishment,  step  by  step,  of  their  great  king- 
dom on  the  Black  Sea.'  The  rapid  and  universal  diffu- 
sion, indeed,  of  the  new  faith  is  a  proof  of  their  capacity 
for  civilizarion,  and  of  the  national  connection  of  the 
whole  race ;  but  where  shall  we  find  the  details  of  their 
convernon?  We  have  not  a  record,  not  even  a  legend, 
of  the  way  in  which  the  Visigoths  in  France,  the  Ostro- 
goths in  Pannonia,  the  Suevians  in  Spain,  the  Gepidie, 
the  Vandals,  the  followers  of  Odoaoer,  and  the  fieiy 
Lombards,  were  converted  to  the  Christian  faith.  We 
may  trace  this,  in  part,  to  the  terrible  desolation  which 
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at  this  period  reigned  everywhere,  while  nation  warred 
against  nation,  and  tribe  against  tribe;  we  may  trace  it, 
sdll  more,  to  tiie  fact  that  every  one  of  the  tribes  above 
mentioned  was  converted  to  the  Arian  form  of  Christi- 
anity, a  sufficient  reason  in  the  eyes  of  Catholic  histo- 
rians for  ignoring  altogether  the  efforts  of  heretics  to 
spread  the  knowledge  of  the  faith.  And  till  the  close 
of  the  6th,  and  the  opening  of  the  7th  century,  we  must 
be  content  with  the  slenderest  details,  if  we  wish  to 
know  anything  of  the  early  diffusion  of  Christianity  on 
the  European  continent, 

"  The  record,  however,  of  one  early  missionary  has 
'forced  its  way  into  the  Catholic  histories.'  In  the 
reigns  of  Valerian  and  Gallienus,  the  Goths,  descending 
from  the  north  and  east,  began,  from  their  new  settle- 
ments on  the  Danube,  to  threaten  the  safety  of  the 
southern  provinces  of  the  empire.  Establishing  them- 
selves in  the  Ukraine  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Bospho- 
rus,  they  spread  terror  throughout  Pontus,  Bithynia, 
and  Cappadoda.  In  one  of  these  inroads  they  carried 
off  from  the  latter  country  a  multitude  of  captives,  some 
belonging  to  the  clergy,  and  located  them  in  their  set- 
tlements along  the  northern  bank  of  the  Danube.  Here 
the  captives  did  not  forget  their  Christian  duties  to- 
wards their  heathen  masters,  nor  did  the  latter  scorn  to 
receive  from  them  the  gentle  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
The  work,  indeed,  went  on  in  silence,  but  from  time  to 
time  we  have  proofii  that  the  seed  had  not  been  sovm  in 
vain.  Among  the  818  bishops  at  the  Council  of  Nice, 
the  light  complexion  of  the  Gothic  bishop  Theophilus 
must  have  attracted  notice,  as  contrasted  *  with  the  dark 
hair  and  tawny  hue  of  almost  all  the  rest.'  But  The- 
ophilus was  the  predecessor  and  teacher  of  a  still  greater 
missionary.  Among  the  involuntary  slaves  carried  off 
in  the  reign  of  Gallienus  were  the  parents  or  ancestors 
of  Ulphilas,  who  has  won  for  himself  the  tide  of  *  Apos- 
tle of  the  Goths.'  Bom,  probably,  in  the  year  318,  he 
was,  at  a  comparatively  early  age,  sent  on  a  mission  to 
Constantinople,  and  there  Constantine  caused  him  to  be 
consecrated  bishop  by  his  own  chaplain,  Eusebius  of 
Nicomedia.  From  this  time  he  devoted  himself  heart 
and  soul  to  the  conversion  of  his  countrymen,  and  the 
Goths  were  the  first  of  the  barbarians  among  whom  we 
see  Christianity  advancing  general  civilization,  tm  well 
as  teaching  a  purer  faith. 

"  But  his  lot  was  cast  in  troublous  times :  the  threat- 
ened irruption  of  a  barbarous  horde,  and  the  animosity 
of  the  heathen  Goths,  induced  him  to  cross  the  Danube, 
where  the  emperor  Constantine  assigned  to  his  fiock  a 
district  of  country,  and  here  be  continued  to  labor  with 
success.  The  infiuence  he  bad  already  gained,  and  the 
natural  sense  of  gpratitude  for  the  bendlts  he  had  be- 
stowed upon  the  tribes  by  procuring  for  them  a  more 
peaceful  settlement,  rendered  his  efforts  comparatively 
easy.  Rejoicing  in  the  woodlands  and  pastures  of  their 
new  home,  where  they  could  to  advantage  tend  their  nu- 
merous flocks  and  herds,  and  purchase  com  and  wine  of 
the  richer  provinces  around  them,  they  listened  obe- 
diently to  the  voice  of  their  bishop,  whom  they  likened 
to  a  second  Moses.  And  the  conduct  of  Ulphilas  justi- 
fied their  confidence.  With  ringular  wisdom  he  did  not 
confine  his  efforts  to  the  oral  instruction  of  his  people; 
he  sought  to  restore  to  them,  the  art  of  writing,  which 
probably  had  been  lost  during  their  migration  tiom  the 
east  to  the  north  of  Germany.  Composing  an  alphabet 
of  twenty-five  letters,  some  of  which  he  was  fain  to  in- 
vent, in  order  to  give  expression  to  sounds  unknown  to 
(rreek  and  lAtin  pronunciation,  he  translated  the  Script- 
ures into  the  native  language  of  his  fiock,  omitting  only 
the  four  books  of  Kings,  a  precaution  he  adopted  from 
a  fear  that  their  contents  might  tend  to  rouse  the  mar- 
tial ardor  and  fierce  spirit  of  a  people  who,  in  this  mat- 
ter, to  use  the  quaint  language  of  the  historian,  *  re- 
quired the  bit  rather  than  the  spur.' 

'*  After  a  while  he  was  constrained  to  act  the  part  of 
mediator  between  the  Yisigothic  nation  and  the  Roman 
emperor  Yalens.    In  the  year  A.D.  874  the  barbarous 


horde  of  the  Huns  burst  upon  the  kingdom  of  the  Ostro- 
goths, and,  having  subdued  it,  turned  their  eyes  to  the 
lands  and  possessions  of  the  Vitigoths.  Unable  to  de- 
fend the  line  of  the  Dniester,  the  latter  fell  back  upon 
the  Pruth,  hoping  for  safety  amid  the  inaccessible  defiles 
of  the  Carpathian  mountains.  But,  sensible  that  even 
here  they  were  not  secure,  a  considerable  party  began 
to  long  for  an  asylum  within  the  Roman  dominions, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  ambassadors,  with  Ulphilas 
among  their  number,  should  repair  to  the  court  of  Ya- 
lens, and  endeavor  to  obtain  a  new  settlement. 

'*  Yalens  was  an  Arian  and  a  controversiaUst.  At 
this  very  time  he  was  enforcing  at  Antioch,  *  by  other 
weapons  than  those  of  reason  and  eloquence,'  a  belief  in 
the  Arian  theology ;  and  when  the  poor  iHshop  presented 
himself,  and  requested  aid  in  the  dire  necessity-  of  bis 
people,  the  emperor  is  reported  to  have  persecuted  him 
with  discussions  on  the  hypostatic  union,  and  to  have 
pressed  upon  him  the  necessity  of  repudiating  the  Con- 
fession of  Nice,  and  adopting  that  of  Rimini.  Ulphilas 
was  in  a  great  strait,  but,  being  a  simple-minded  man, 
and  considering  the  question  one  of  words,  and  involv- 
ing only  metaphysicfil  subtleties,  not  worthy  of  oonaid- 
eradon  in  comparison  with  the  sufferings  of  his  people, 
he  assented  to  the  emperor's  proposal,  and  promised  that 
the  Gothic  nation  should  adopt  the  Arian  Confession. 
The  emperor,  on  his  part,  consented  to  give  up  certain 
lands  in  Moesia,  but  annexed  to  this  concession  two 
harsh  and  rigorous  conditions :  that  before  they  crossed 
the  Danube  the  Goths  should  give  up  their  arms,  and 
suffer  their  children  to  be  taken  from  them  as  hostages 
for  their  own  fidelity,  with  the  prospect  of  being  educated 
in  the  different  provinces  of  Asia. 

*'On  these  hard  terms  instractions  were  issued  to 
the  military  governors  of  the  Thracian  diocese,  bidding 
them  noake  preparations  for  the  reception  of  the  new 
settlers.  But  it  was  found  no  sasy  matter  to  transport 
acit>ss  a  river  more  than  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  swelled 
by  incessant  rains,  upwards  of  a  million  of  both  sexes 
and  of  all  ages.  For  days  and  nights  they  passed  and 
repassed  in  boats  and  canoes,  and  before  they  landed  not 
a  few  had  been  carried  away  and  drowned  by  the  vio- 
lence of  the  current  But,  besides  the  disciples  of  Ul- 
philas, thousands  of  Goths  crossed  the  river  who  still 
continued  faithful  to  their  own  heathen  priests  and 
priestesses.  Disguising,  it  is  even  said,  their  priests  in 
the  garb  of  Christian  bishops  and  fictitious  ascetics,  tbey 
deceived  the  crediUous  Romans ;  and  only  when  on  the 
Roman  side  of  the  river  did  they  throw  off  the  mask, 
and  make  it  dear  that  Yalens  was  not  eaidly  to  have  bis 
wish  gratified,  and  see  them  converted  to  Arianism. 
One  of  the  hereditary  chiefs,  Friiigem,  a  disciple  of  Ul- 
philas, adopted  the  creed  of  the  empire,  the  other,  Atba- 
naric,  headed  the  numerous  party  which  still  continued 
devoted  to  the  altars  and  rites  of  Woden.  The  latter 
faction,  placing  their  chief  god  on  a  lofty  wagon,  dragged 
it  through  the  Gothic  camp;  all  who  refused  to  bow 
down,  they  bumed,  with  their  wives  and  children ;  nor 
did  they  spare  the  rude  church  they  had  erected,  or  the 
confused  crowd  of  women  and  children  who  had  fled  to 
it  for  protection.  But  while  the  great  bulk  of  the 
Gothic  nation  were  involved  in  constant  wars  with  the 
Roman  armies,  and,  under  the  two  great  divisions  of 
Ostrogoths  and  Yisigoths,  were  gradually  spreading 
themselves  over  Gaul,  Italy,  and  Spain,  Ulphilas  con- 
tinued, till  the  year  888,  to  superintend  the  temporal 
and  spiritual  necessities  of  the  peaceful  and  populous 
colony  of  shepherds  and  herdsmen  which,  as  in  another 
Groshen,  he  had  formed  on  the  slopes  of  Mount  Hsrons, 
and  to  whom  he  had  presented  the  Gothic  Bible  in  their 
own  tongue. 

"The  zeal  he  had  displayed  found  an  imitator  in  the 
great  Chrysostom.  What  was  the  measure  of  his  suc^ 
cess  we  have  no  means  of  judging,  but  it  is  certain  that 
he  founded  in  Constantinople  an  institution  in  which 
Goths  might  be  trained  and  qualified  to  preach  the  Gos- 
pel to  their  fellow-countrymen.    Even  during  the  three- 
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jeaa  of  bis  banishment  to  tbe  remote  and  wretcbed  lit- 
tle town  of  Cacusns,  among  the  ridges  of  Mount  Taurus, 
amid  the  want  of  provisions,  frequent  nckness  without 
the  posubility  of  obtaining  medicines,  and  the  ravages 
of  Isanrian  robbers,  his  active  mind,  invigorated  by  mis- 
fortunes, found  relief  not  only  in  corresponding  with 
churches  in  all  quarters,  but  in  directing  missionary  op- 
orations  in  FhcBnicia,  Persia,  and  among  the  Goths.  In 
several  extant  epistles  we  find  him  advising  the  de- 
spatch of  missionaries,  one  to  this  point,  another  to  that, 
consoling  some  under  persecution,  animating  all  by  the 
example  of  the  great  apostle  Paul,  and  the  hope  of  an 
eternal  reward.  And  in  answer  to  his  appeals,  his  friends 
4ki  a  distance  supplied  him  with  funds  so  ample  that  he 
was  enabled  to  support  missions  and  redeem  captives, 
and  even  had  to  beg  of  them  that  their  abundant  lib- 
erality might  be  directed  into  other  channels.  How 
far  his  exertions  prevailed  to  win  over  any  portion  of 
the  Gothic  nation  to  the  Catholic  communion  we  have 
no  means  of  judging;  Certain  it  is  that  from  the  West- 
em  Goths  the  Arian  form  of  Christianity  extended  to 
4he  Eastern  Goths,  to  the  Gepids,  the  Alans,  the  Van- 
dals, and  the  Suevi;  and  it  has  been  justly  remarked 
that  we  oi^ht  not  to  foiget  *  that  when  Augustine,  in 
his  great  work  on  the  "city  of  God,"  celebrates  the 
charity  and  clemency  of  Alaric  during  the  sack  of  Rome, 
these  Christian  graces  were  entirely  due  to  the  teaching 
of  Oriental  missionaries' "  (Maclear's  Mistions  in  the  Mid- 
die  Aget,  p.  87-43). 

2.  The  Coweertwn  ofChvis  and  the  Frankt, — In  the 
year  481  Clovis  succeeded  to  the  chieftaincy  of  the  Sa- 
lian  Franka  In  498  he  married  Clotilda,  the  daughter 
of  the  king  of  Burgundy,  who  professed  Christianity, 
and  sought  to  perauade  her  husband  to  embrace  it  also ; 
but  her  eflTorts  for  a  time  were  without  success.  ^At 
length,  on  the  battle-field  of  Tolbiac,  his  incredulity 
came  to  an  end.  The  fierce  and  dreadful  Alemanni, 
fresh  from  their  native  forests,  had  burst  upon  the  king- 
dom of  his  Ripuarian  allies;  Clovis,  with  his  Franks, 
had  rushed  to  the  rescue,  and  the  two  fiercest  nations 
of  Germany  were  to  decide  between  them  the  suprem- 
acy of  GsuL  The  battle  was  long  and  bloody;  the 
Franks,  after  an  obstinate  struggle,  wavered,  and  seemed 
on  the  point  of  flying,  and  in  vain  Clovis  implored  the 
aid  of  hii  own  deities.  At  length  he  bethought  him 
of  the  vaunted  omnipotence  of  Clotilda's  God,  and  he 
vowed  that  if  victorious  he  would  abjure  his  pagan 
creed  and  be  baptised  as  a  Christian.  Thereupon  the 
tide  of  battle  turned;  the  last  king  of  the  Allemanni 
fell,  and  his  troops  fled  in  disorder,  purchasing  safety  by 
submission  to  the  Frankish  chief.  On  his  return  Clovis 
recounted  to  his  queen  the  story  of  the  fight,  the  suc- 
cess of  his  prayer,  and  the  vow  he  had  made.  Over- 
whelmed with  joy,  she  sent  without  delay  for  Remigius, 
the  venerable  bishop  of  Rheims,  and  on  his  arrival  the 
victorious  chief  listened  attentively  to  his  arguments. 
Sdn  he  hesitated,  and  said  he  would  consult  his  war- 
rion.  These  rough  soldiers  evinced  no  unwillingness; 
with,  perhaps^  the  same  indifference  that  he  himself  had 
permitted  the  baptism  of  his  children,  they  declared 
themselves  nothing  loth  to  accept  the  creed  of  their 
chieC  Clovis  therefore  yielded,  and  the  baptism  was 
fixed  to  take  place  at  the  approaching  festival  of  Christ- 
mas. The  greatest  pains  were  taken  to  lend  as  much 
solemnity  as  possible  to  the  scene.  '^The  church  was 
hung  with  embroidered  tapestry  and  white  curtains, 
and  blazed  with  a  thousand  lights,  while  odors  of  in- 
cense, *  like  airs  of  paradiM,'  in  the  words  of  the  excited 
chronicler,  'filled  the  place.'  The  new  Constantino,  as 
he  entered,  was  struck  with  awe.  *  Is  this  the  heaven 
tbon  didst  promise  me?'  said  he  to  the  bishop.  *Not 
heaven  itself,  but  the  beginning  of  the  way  thither,' 
replied  the  bishop.  The  service  proceeded.  As  he 
knelt  before  the  font  to  wash  away  the  leprosy  of  his 
heathenism,  *  Sicambrian/  said  Remigius,  *  gently  bow 
thy  neck,  bum  that  thou  didst  adore,  adore  that  which 
thoa  didst  bum.'    Thus,  together  with  three  thousand 


of  his  followers,  Clovis  espoused  Clotilda's  creed,  and 
became  the  single  sovereign  of  the  West  who  adhered 
to  the  Confesuon  of  Nicsea.  Everywhere  else  Arianism 
was  triumphant.  The  Ostrogoth  Thendoric  in  Italy, 
the  successors  of  Euric  in  Yisigothic  France,  the  king 
of  Burgundy,  the  Suevian  princes  in  Spain,  the  Vandal 
in  Africa — all  were  Arians. 

*^The  conversion  of  Clovis,  like  that  of  Constantine, 
is  open  to  much  discussion.  It  certainly  had  no  effect 
upon  Ids  moral  character.  The  same  'untutored  sav- 
age' he  was,  the  same  he  remained.  But  the  services 
he  rendered  to  Catholicism  were  great,  and  they  were 
appreciated.  '  God  daily  prostrated  his  enemies  before 
him,  because  he  wslked  before  him  with  an  upright 
heart,  and  did  what  was  pleasing  in  his  eyes.'  In  these 
words  Gregory  of  Tours  expresses  the  feelings  of  the 
Gallic  clergy,  who  rallied  round  Clovis  to  a  man,  and 
excused  all  faults  in  one  who  could  wield  the  sword  so 
strenuously  in  behalf  of  the  orthodox  faith.  Ills  subse- 
quent career  was  a  succession  of  triumphs:  Gundebald, 
the  Burgundian  king,  felt  the  vengeance  of  Clotilda's 
lord  on  the  bloody  field  of  Dijon  on  the  Ousche,  and  the 
cities  on  the  Saone  and  the  Rhone  were  added  to  the 
Frankish  kingdom.  A  few  more  years  and  the  Yisi- 
gothic kingdom  in  the  south  felt  the  same  iron  hand. 
The  orthodox  prelates  did  not  disguise  the  fact  that 
this  was  a  religious  war,  and  that  the  supremacy  of  the 
Arian  or  the  Catholic  Creed  in  Western  Europe  was  now 
to  be  decided.  Clovis  himself  entered  fully  into  the 
spirit  of  the  crusade :  on  approaching  Tours,  he  made 
death  the  penalty  of  injuring  the  territory  of  the  holy 
St. Martin;  in  the  church  of  the  saint  he  pnblidy  per- 
formed his  devotions,  and  listened  to  the  voices  of  the 
priests  as  they  chanted  the  18th  Psalm :  '  Thou  hast 
girded  me,  O  Lord,  with  gtrtngth  unto  the  battle;  thou 
hast  wbdued  unto  me  those  whuA  rose  up  against  me. 
Thou  hast  also  given  me  the  necks  of  mine  enemies,  that  I 
might  destroy  them  that  hate  me.'  Whether  he  under* 
stood  the  words  or  not,  they  seemed  prophetic  of  the 
subsequent  career  of  the  new  champion  of  Catholicism. 
The  orthodox  historians  exhaust  the  treasury  of  legends 
to  adorn  his  progress.  A  *■  hind  of  wonderful  magnitude' 
guided  him  through  the  swollen  waters  of  the  River  Vi- 
enne ;  a  pillar  of  fire  blazed  forth  from  the  cathedral  as 
he  drew  nigh  Poitiers,  to  assure  him  of  success.  At 
last  the  Uoody  plains  of  Vougle  witnessed  the  utter  de- 
feat of  the  Arian  Goths,  and  Alaric,  their  king,  was  min- 
gled with  the  crowd  of  fugitives.  Bordeaux,  Auvergne, 
Rovergne,  Toulouse,  Angoul^me,  successively  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Frankish  king,  and  then  before  the 
shrine  of  St.  Martin  the '  eldest  son  of  the  Church'  was 
invested  with  the  titles  of  Roman  Patricius  and  Consul, 
conferred  by  the  Greek  emperor  Anastasius. 

^  We  have  thus  sketched  the  rise  of  the  Frankish 
monarchy  because  it  has  an  important  connection  with 
the  hbtory  of  Christian  missions.  Orthodoxy  advanced 
side  by  side  with  the  Frankish  domination.  The  rude 
warriors  of  Qovis,  once  beyond  the  local  boundaries  of 
their  ancestral  faith,  found  themselves  in  the  presence 
of  a  Church  which  was  the  only  stable  institution  m  the 
country,  and  bowed  before  a  creed  which,  while  it  of- 
fered infinitely  more  to  the  soul  and  intellect  than  their . 
own  superstitions,  presented  everything  that  could  ex- 
cite the  fancy  or  captivate  the  sense.  Willingly,  there- 
fore, did  they  follow  the  example  of  their  king ;  and  for 
one  that  embraced  the  faith  from  genuine,  a  thousand 
adopted  it  from  lower  motives.  And  while  they  had 
their  reward,  the  Frankish  bishops  had  theirs  too,  in 
constant  gifts  of  land  for  the  foundation  of  churches  and 
monasteries,  and  in  a  speedy  admission  to  wealth  and 
power. 

**  But  the  Frankish  Church  was  not  destined  to  evan- 
gelize the  mde  nations  of  Europe.  The  in|;emal  dissen- 
sions and  constant  wars  of  the  successors  of  Clovis  were 
not  favorable  to  the  development  of  Christian  civiliza- 
tion at  home  or  its  propagation  abroad.  Avitns  of  Y  i- 
enne,  CsBsarius  of  Aries,  and  Faustus  of  Ricz,  proved 
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what  might  be  done  by  energy  and  selfnierotion.  But 
the  rapid  accession  of  wealth  more  and  more  tempted  the 
Prankish  bishops  and  abbots  to  live  as  mere  laymen,  and 
so  the  clergy  degenerated,  and  the  light  of  the  Prankish 
Ch  arch  grew  dim.  Kot  only  were  the  masses  of  heathen- 
dom lying  outside  her  territory  neglected,  but  within  it 
she  saw  her  own  members  tainted  with  the  old  leaven 
of  heathenism,  and  relapsing,  in  some  instances,  into  the 
old  idolatries.  A  new  influence,  therefore,  was  required, 
if  the  light  of  the  Prankish  Church  was  to  be  rekindled, 
and  the  German  tribes  evangelized.  And  this  new  in- 
fluence was  at  hand.  But  to  trace  its  origin,  we  must 
leave  the  scenes  of  the  labors  of  Ulphilas  and  Severinus 
for  two  sister  isles  high  up  in  the  Northern  Sea,  almost 
forgotten  amid  the  desolating  contest  which  was  break- 
ing up  the  Roman  world.  We  must  glance  first  at  the 
origin  of  the  Celtic  Church  in  Ireland  and  the  Scottish 
highlands,  whose  humble  oratories  of  timber  and  rude 
domes  of  rough  stone  might,  indeed,  contrast  unfavora- 
bly with  the  prouder  structures  of  the  West,  bat  whose 
missionary  zod  burned  with  a  far  steadier  flame.  We 
must  then  turn  to  the  shores  of  Kent,  where  the  stoiy 
of  Clovis  and  Clotilda  was  to  be  re-enacted,  and  a  Teu- 
tonic Church  was  destined  to  arise,  and  send  forth,  in 
its  turn,  missionary  heroes  among  their  kindred  cm  the 
Continent"  (Modear's  Missiotu  in  the  Middle  Agee,  p. 
54-58). 

8.  Patrick  and  the  Iriik  Miesionaries,^"  The  Gospel 
was  planted  in  Ireland  by  a  single  missionary,  self- 
movcxi — or,  rather,  divinely  moved—and  self-supported. 
His  historic  name  was  Patrick,  and  the  Boman  Catho- 
lics (claiming  him,  without  reason,  as  their  own)  call 
him  St  Patrick.  He  was  bom  about  the  year  410,  and 
most  probably  in  some  part  of  Scotland.  His  parents 
were  Christians,  and  instructed  him  in  the  GospeL 
Patrick^s  6rst  visit  to  the  field  of  his  future  mission  was 
in  his  youth,  as  a  captive  of  pirates,  who  carried  him 
away,  with  many  others,  as  a  prisoner.  Patrick  was 
sold  to  a  chi^tain,  who  placed  him  in  chaige  of  his  cat^ 
tie.  His  own  statement  is  that  his  heart  was  turned  to 
the  Lord  during  the  hardships  of  his  captivity.  ^I 
prayed  many  times  a  day,'  he  says.  *  The  fear  of  God 
and  love  to  him  were  increasingly  kindled  in  me.  Faith 
grew  in  me,  so  that  in  one  day  I  offered  a  hundred 
prayers,  and  at  night  almost  as  many;  and  when  I 
paned  the  night  in  the  woods  or  on  the  mountains,  I 
rose  up  to  pray  in  the  snow,  ice,  and  rain  before  day- 
break. Yet  I  felt  no  paiiu  There  was  no  sluggishness 
in  me,  such  as  I  now  find  in  myself,  for  then  the  spirit 
glowed  within  me.*  This  is  extracted  from  what  is 
called  the '  Confession*  of  Patrick,  written  in  his  old  age. 

*'  Some  years  later  he  was  again  taken  by  the  pirates, 
but  soon  regained  his  liberty,  and  returned  home.  His 
parents  urged  him  to  remain  with  them,  but  he  felt  an 
irresistible  call  to  carry  the  Gospd  to  those  among 
whom  he  had  passed  his  youth  as  a  bondman.  'Many 
opposed  my  going,'  he  says  in  his  *  Confession,'  *  and  said 
behind  my  back,  ^  Why  does  this  man  rush  into  danger 
among  the  heathen,  who  do  not  know  the  Lord?"  It 
was  not  badly  intended  on  their  part,  but  they  could  not 
comprehend  the  matter  on  account  of  my  uncouth  dis- 
position. Many  gifts  were  offered  me  with  tears  if  I 
would  remain.  But,  according  to  God's  guidance,  I  did 
not  yield  to  them ;  not  by  my  own  power — it  was  God 
who  conquered  in  me,  and  I  withstood  them  all ;  so  that 
I  went  to  the  people  of  Ireland  to  publish  the  Gospel  to 
them,  and  suffered  many  insidts  from  unbelievers,  and 
many  persecutions,  even  unto  bonds,  resigning  my  lib- 
erty for  the  good  of  others.  And  if  I  am  found  worthy, 
I  am  ready  to  ^ve  up  my  life  with  joy  for  his  sake.' 
In  such  a  spirit  did  this  apostle  to  Ireland  commence 
his  mission,  about  the  year  440 ;  not  far  from  the  time 
when  Britain  was  finally  evacuated  by  the  Romans. . . . 

*' Patrick  being  acquainted  with  the  language  and 
customs  of  the  Irish  people,  as  a  consequence  of  his  early 
captivity,  gathered  them  about  him  in  large  assemblies 
at  the  beat  of  a  kettle-drum,  and  told  the  story  of  Christ 


so  as  f o  move  their  hearts.  Having  taiigfat  tbem  to 
read,  he  encouraged  the  importation  of  useful  books 
from  England  and  France.  He  established  cknsters 
after  the  fashion  of  the  times,  which  were  really  mis- 
sionary schools  for  educating  the  people  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Go(q)e],  and  for  training  a  native  ministiy 
and  missionaries;  and  he  claims  to  have  Impiised  many 
thousands  of  pec^e.  .  .  . 

"  *  The  people  may  not  have  adopted  the  outward  pro- 
fession of  Christianity,  which  was  all  that,  perhaps,  in 
the  first  instance  they  adopted,  from  any  dear  or  intel- 
lectual appreciation  of  its  superiority  to  their  former 
religion ;  but  to  obtain  from  the  people  even  an  outward 
profession  of  Christianity  was  an  important  step  to  ulti- 
mate success.  It  secured  toleration,  at  least,  for  Chris- 
tian institutions.  It  enabled  Patrick  to  plant  in  eveiy 
tribe  his  churches,  schools,  and  monasteries.  He  was 
permitted,  without  opposition,  to  establish  among  the 
half-pagan  inhabitants  of  the  country  sodeties  of  hdy 
men,  whose  devotion,  usefulness,  and  piety  toon  pro- 
duced an  effect  upon  the  most  barbarous  and  savage 
hearts.  This  was  the  secret  of  the  rapid  success  attrib- 
uted to  Patrick's  preaching  in  Ireland.  The  chieftains 
were  at  first  the  real  converts.  The  baptism  of  the 
chieftain  was  immediatdy  foQowed  by  the  adhesion  of 
the  clan.  The  dansmen  pressed  eageriy  around  the 
missionary  who  had  baptized  the  chief,  anxious  to  re- 
cdve  that  mysterious  initiation  into  the  new  faith  to 
which  their  chieftain  and  father  had  submitted.  The 
requirements  preparatory  to  baptism  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  very  rigorous;  and  it  is,  therefore,  not  im- 
probable that  in  Tirawley,  and  other  remote  districts, 
where  the  spirit  of  danship  was  strong,  Patrick,  as  he 
himself  tells  ns  he  did,  may  have  baptised  some  thou- 
sands of  men.'  .  .  . 

**  When  this  zealous  missionary  died,  about  the  year 
498,  his  disdples,  who  seem  all  to -have  been  natives  of 
Ireland — a  native  ministry — continued  his  work  in  the 
same  spirit  The  monasteries  became  at  length  so  nu- 
m^Dus  and  famous  that  Irdand  was  called  Insula  jSono- 
torum,  the  '  Island  of  Saints.'  It  gives  a  wrong  idea  of 
these  institutions  to  call  them,  monasteries,  or  to  call 
their  inmates  monks.  'They  were  schools  of  learning 
and  abodes  of  piety,  uniting  the  instruction  of  the  cd- 
lege,  the  labors  of  the  workshop,  the  charities  of  the 
hospital,  and  the  worship  of  the  Chureh.  They  orig- 
inated partiy  in  a  mistaken  view  of  the  Christian  life« 
and  partiy  out  of  the  necessity  of  the  case,  which  drove 
Christians  to  live  together  for  mutual  protection.  The 
missionary  spirit,  and  consequent  religious  activity,  pre- 
vailing in  the  Irish  monasteries,  preserved  them  for  a 
long  time  from  the  asceticism  and  mystidsm  inddental 
to  the  monastic  life,  and  made  them  a  source  of  blessing 
to  the  world.'  The  celibacy  of  the  deigy  was  not  en- 
joined in  those  times.  Married  men  were  connected 
with  the  cloisters,  living,  however,  in  single  houses. 
The  Scriptures  were  read,  and  ancient  books  were  cd- 
lected  and  studied.  The  missions  which  went  forth 
from  these  institutions,  as  also  those  firom  En^and  and 
Wales,  are  frequenUy  called  'Cnldee'  missions.  See 
CuLDKES  and  Iona. 

**  The  names  of  Columba  and  Cdumhanns  are  fomil- 
iar  to  the  readera  cf  eodesiastical  history.  Both  were 
Irish  missionaries,  and  both  were  fipom  the  institution  at 
Bangor,  in  Irdand.  Columba's  missioD  was  to  the  Piets 
of  Scotland,  and  was  entered  upon  at  the  age  of  forty- 
two,  in  the  vear  663.  This  was  thirteen  hundred  vears 
ago,  and  about  seventy  years  after  the  time  of  Patrick. 
He  was  accompanied  by  twdve  aasociatesy  and  was  the 
founder  of  the  celebrated  monastery  on  lona,  an  island 
situated  on  the  north  of  Scotland,  now  reckoned  one  of 
the  Hebrides.  This  school,  which  had  an  endnring 
fame,  became  one  of  the  chief  lights  of  that  age.  Con- 
tinuing thirty-five  years  under  Columba's  managennt. 
it  attained  a  high  reputation  for  Biblicd  studies  and 
other  sdenoes;  and  missionaries  went  from  it  to  the 
northern  and  southern  Picts  of  Scotland,  and  into  Eng- 
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land,  along  the  eastern  coast  to  the  Thames,  and  to  the 
European  continent.  Columbanus  entered  on  hia  mis- 
tAoa  to  the  pardally  Christianized,  but  more  especially 
to  the  pagan  portions  of  £urope,  in  the  year  689.  That 
he  was  an  evangelical  missionary  may  be  confidently 
inferred  from  the  tenor  of  his  life,  and  from  the  reconls 
of  his  Christian  experience.  He  thus  writes :  '  O  Lord, 
give  me,  I  beseech  thee,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ, 
thy  Son,  my  God,  that  love  which  can  never  cease,  that 
will  kindle  my  Ump  but  not  extinguish  it,  that  it  may 
bum  in  me  and  enlighten  others.  Do  thou,  O  Christ, 
our  dearest  Saviour,  thyself  kindle  our  lamps,  that  they 
may  evermore  shine  in  thy  temple;  that  they  may  re- 
ceive unquenchable  light  from  thee  that  will  enlighten 
our  darkness  and  lessen  the  darkness  of  the  world.  My 
Jesus,  I  pray  thee,  give  thy  light  to  my  lamp,  that  in 
its  light  the  most  holy  place  may  be  revealed  to  me  in 
which  thou  dweUest  as  the  eternal  Priest,  that  I  may 
always  behold  thee,  desira  thee,  look  upon  thee  in  love, 
and  long  after  thee.*  Columbanus  went  first  to  France, 
taking  with  him  twelve  young  men,- as  Columba  had 
done,  to  be  hb  co-laborers — men  who  had  been  trained 
under  his  special  guidance.  Here,  as  a  consequence  of 
continual  wars,  political  disturbances,  and  the  remiss- 
ness of  worldly-minded  ecclesiastics,  the  greatest  confu- 
sion and  irregularity  prevailed,  and  there  was  great  de- 
generacy in  the  monastic  orders.  Columbanus  preferred 
easting  his  lot  among  the  pagans  of  Burgundy,  and 
chose  for  his  settlement  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle 
in  the  midst  of  an  immense  wilderness,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Yosges  Mountains.  There  they  often  suffered  hun- 
ger, until  the  wilderness  had  been  in  some  measure  sub- 
dued and  the  earth  brought  under  cultivation.  The 
mission  then  became  self-supporting,  but  we  are  not  in- 
formed by  what  means  the  previous  expenses  were  de- 
frayed. Preaching  was  a  part  of  their  duty,  though 
there  is  less  said  of  this  than  of  their  efforts  to  impart 
the  benefits  of  a  Christian  education  to  the  children  of 
tbe  higher  classes.  The  surrounding  poor  were  taught 
jicrataitottsly.  All  the  pupils  joined  in  tilling  the  fields, 
and  such  was  their  success  in  education  that  the  Frank- 
ish  nobles  were  forward  to  place  their  sons  under  their 
care.  It  was  the  most  famous  school  in  Burgundy,  and 
there  was  not  room  in  the  abbey  for  all  who  presised  to 
gain  admittance;  so  that  it  became  necessary  to  erect 
other  buildings,  and  to  bring  a  large  number  of  teachers 
over  from  Ireland  to  meet  the  demand.  Here  the  emi- 
nent missionary  pursued  his  labors  for  a  score  of  years. 
As  he  represents  himself  to  have  buried  as  many  as 
seventeen  of  his  associates  during  twelve  years,  the 
number  of  his  co-laborers  must  have  been  large.  The 
discipline  which  Columbanus  imposed  on  the  monastic 
life  was  severe,  but  perhaps  scarcely  more  so  than  was 
required  by  the  rude  spirit  of  the  age;  and  he  took 
pains  to  avoid  the  error,  so  prevalent  in  the  Romish 
Church,  of  making  the  essence  of  piety  consist  in  ex- 
temak.  The  drift  of  his  teaching  was  that  everything 
depended  on  the  state  of  the  heart.  Both  by  precept 
and  example  he  sought  to  combine  the  contemplative 
with  the  useful.  At  the  same  time  he  adhered,  with  a 
free  and  independent  spirit,  to  the  peculiar  religious 
usages  of  his  native  land.  As  these  differed  in  some 
important  respects  from  what  were  then  prevalent  among 
the  degenerate  Prankish  clergy,  he  had  many  enemies 
among  them,  who  sought  to  drive  him  from  the  country. 
This  they  at  length  effected,  with  the  aid  of  the  wicked 
mother  of  the  reigning  pVince.  Columbanus  was  ordered 
to  return  to  Ireland,  and  to  take  his  countrymen  with 
him.  This  he  did  not  do,  but  repaired  first  to  Germa- 
ny, and  then  to  Switzerland.  He  spent  a  year  near 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Lake  Constance,  laboring 
among  the  Soevi,  a  heathen  people  in  that  neighbor- 
hood. This  territory  coming  at  length  under  the  do- 
minioa  of  his  enemies,  he  crossed  the  Alps,  in  the  year 
612,  into  Lombardy,  and  founded  a  monastery  near  Pa- 
via;  and  there  this  apostle  to  Franks,  Swabians,  Bava- 
rians^ and  other  nations  of  Germany,  passed  the  remain- 


der of  his  days,  and  breathed  out  his  life  Nov.  21,  615, 
aged  seventy-two  years.  Gallus,  a  favorite  pupil  and 
follower  of  Columbanus,  remained  behind  in  consequence 
of  illness,  and  became  the  apostle  of  Switzerland.  He 
also  was  an  Irishman,  and  was  characterized,  as  was  his 
master,  by  love  for  the  sacred  volume.  In  what  was 
then  a  wilderness  he  founded  a  monastery,  '  which  led 
to  the  clearing  up  of  the  forest,  and  the  conversion  of 
the  land  into  cultivable  soil,  and  it  afterwards  became 
celebrated  under  his  name,  St.  GalL'  Here  he  labored 
for  the  Swiss  and  Swabian  population  till  his  death,  in 
the  year  640.  This  monastery  was  pre-eminent  for  the 
number  and  beauty  of  the  manuscripts  prepared  by  its 
monks;  many  of  which,  and,  among  othors,  some  frag- 
ments of  a  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  Alle- 
manni  language,  about  the  yeai  700,  are  said  to  be  pre- 
served in  the  libraries  of  Crermany. 

^  Neander  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  nnmber  of  mis- 
sionaries who  passed  over  from  Ireland  to  the  continent 
of  Europe  must  have  been  great,  though  of  veiy  few  is 
there  any  exact  information.  Wherever  they  went, 
doisteiB  were  founded,  and  the  wilderness  soon  gave 
place  to  cultivated  fields.  According  to  Ebrard,  there 
were  more  than  forty  cloisters  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Loire  and  Rhone,  which  were  governed  according  to 
the  rules  of  Columbanus,  and  to  which  emigrants  came 
from  Ireland  as  late  as  the  close  of  the  7th  century.  He 
also  afiirms  that  Germany  was  almost  wholly  heathen 
when  that  missionary  entered  it.  But  before  the  year 
720  the  Gospel  had  been  proclaimed  by  himself  and  his 
countrymen  from  the  mountains  of  Switzeriand  down  to 
the  islands  in  the  delta  of  the  Rhine,  and  eastward  from 
that  river  to  the  River  Inn,  and  the  Bohemian  forest, 
and  the  borders  of  Saxony,  and  still  farther  on  the  sea- 
coast;  and  all  the  really  German  tribes  within  those 
borders  were  in  subjection  to  the  Christian  faith  as  it 
had  been  taught  by  the  Irish  missionaries.  £brard*s 
earnest  testimony  to  the  evangelical  nature  of  the  Irish 
missions  should  not  be  overlooked.  He  declares  that 
they  read  the  Scriptures  in  the  original  text,  translat>> 
ed  them  wherever  they  went,  expounded  them  to  the 
congregations,  recommended  the  regular  and  diligent 
perusal  of  them,  and  held  them  to  be  the  living  Word 
of  Christ.  The  Scriptures  were  their  only  rule  of  faith. 
They  preached  the  inherited  depraWty  of  man,  the 
atoning  death  of  Christ,  justification  without  the  merit 
of  works,  regeneration  as  the  life  in  him  who  died  for 
us,  and  the  sacraments  as  signs  and  seals  of  grace  in 
Christ.  They  held  to  no  transubstantiation,  no  purga- 
tory, no  prayers  to  saints,  and  their  worship  was  in  the 
luitive  language.  But,  though  they  used  neither  pict* 
nres  nor  images,  they  seem  to  have  been  attached  to 
the  use  of  the  simple  cross;  and  Gallus,  the  distin- 
guished champion  of  Columbanus,  is  said,  when  mark- 
ing out  a  place  on  which  to  erect  a  monastery,  to  have 
done  it  by  means  of  a  cross,  from  which  he  had  sus- 
pended a  capsule  of  relics.  Complete  exemption  from 
superstition  was  perhaps  among  the  impossibilities  of 
that  age''  (Anderson's  Foreign  Missions,  p.  69-82). 

4.  Similar  in  interest,  though  varied  in  detail,  are  the 
stories  of  Augustine's  mission  to  England,  A.D.  596; 
that  of  Boniface  to  Germany,  A.D.  715;  and  that  of 
Anksgar  to  Scandinavia,  A.D.  826;  together  with  that 
of  many  of  their  associates  and  successors.  Nor  were 
the  missions  among  the  Sclavonic  races  during  the  9th 
and  10th  centuries  without  many  incidents  of  great  in- 
terest. See  Maclear's  Missions  in  the  Middles  Ages; 
Milman's  Latin  ChrisHanUg;  Merivale's  Conversion  of 
the  Northern  Nations;  Guizot's  History  of  Civilization  ; 
etc 

5.  A  period  has  now  been  reached  when  it  is  neces- 
sary to  take  note  of  another  important  element  in  the 
history  and  character  of  missions,  viz.,  papal  influence. 
Gregory  the  Great,  A.D.  568-604,  was  the  first  of  the 
bishops  of  Rome  who  exerted  any  decided  official  in- 
fluence on  the  propagation  of  Christianity  by  means  of 
missions.    "  His  project  of  sending  missionaries  to  £ng- 
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land,  formed  before  his  attaining  the  pontifical  dignity, 
was  among  the  first  to  be  carried  into  execution.  In 
the  year  596  he  despatched  Augustine,  with  forty  assist- 
ant monks,  to  effect  the  conversion  of  the  Anglo-Sax- 
ons. Conversion,  in  the  dialect  of  Rome,  signified  noth- 
ing more  than  proselytism ;  and  it  was  sanguinely  hoped 
that  by  influencing  Uie  chie&  to  renounce  idolatry  their 
subjects  would  soon  be  converted  in  a  mass.  .  .  .  The 
success  of  Augustine  and  his  brethren  was  even  beyond 
their  expectation.  Landing  on  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  they 
applied  to  Ethelbert,  the  king  of  Kent,  for  permission 
to  preach  in  his  kingdom.  Ethelbert  had  married  a 
Christian  princess,  and  was  therefore  not  unfavorably 
disposed  towards  his  uninvited  guests.  Yet  so  ignorant 
was  he  of  the  nature  of  their  errand  that  he  insisted 
■that  their  first  interview  with  him  should  take  place  in 
the  open  air,  lest  he  should  fall  a  ^Hctim  to  their  magi- 
cal arts.  Augustine's  eloquence,  however,  soon  inspired 
the  king  with  confidence,  and  Ethelbert  then  granted  to 
the  missionaries  an  old,  ruinous  church  at  Canterbury, 
dedicated  to  St.  Martin,  and  which  had  existed  from 
the  time  of  the  Romans,  as  their  first  station  for  preach- 
ing the  GofipeL  Ere  long  the  king  yielded  to  the  argu- 
ments of  Augustine  or  the  persuasions  of  his  wife,  and 
his  baptism  was  followed  by  that  of  many  of  his  sub- 
jects, DO  fewer  than  ten  thousand  being  thtui  nominally 
received  into  the  Church  on  a  single  occasion.  .  .  . 
Gregory  was  oveijoyed  at  the  success  of  his  mission, 
and  needed  no  solicitations  to  send  a  re-enforcement  of 
preachers,  all  of  whom  were  monks.  He  next  divided 
the  whole  island  into  two  archbishoprics,  appointing 
Augustine  to  be  archbishop  of  London,  and  constituting 
York  the  metropolitan  city  of  the  north  when  Christi- 
anity should  have  penetrated  so  far.  As  London  had 
not  yet,  however,  embraced  the  new  religion,  and  was 
not  within  the  domains  of  Ethelbert,  Augustine  made 
Canterbury  his  abode  and  see.  In  the  true  spirit  of 
Roman  arrogance,  Augustine  assumed  to  himself  the 
right  of  governing  all  the  churches  in  Britain,  whether 
planted  by  the  recent  laborers  or  existing  from  earlier 
times.  But  the  ancient  British  churches  were  indig- 
nant at  such  an  encroachment  on  their  independence 
and  liberties.  '  We  are  all  prepared,'  said  Deynoch,  ab- 
bot of  Bangor,  on  one  occasion, '  to  hearken  to  the  Church 
of  God,  to  the  pope  of  Rome,  and  to  every  pious  Chris- 
tian, so  as  to  manifest  to  all,  according  to  their  several 
stations,  perfect  charity,  and  to  uphold  and  aid  them 
both  by  word  and  deed.  What  other  duty  we  can  owe 
to  him  whom  yon  call  pope,  or  father  of  fathers,  we  do 
not  know ;  but  this  we  are  ready  to  exercise  towards 
him  and  every  other  Christian.'  This  independence 
by  no  means  pleased  Augustine;  and  he  was  heard  to 
say  to  his  Anglo-Saxon  followers,  ^Well,  then,  nnce 
they  will  not  own  the  Anglo-Saxons  as  brethren,  or  al- 
low ut  to  make  known  to  them  the  way  of  life,  they 
must  regard  them  as  enemies,  and  look  for  revenge' 
The  horrible  spirit  which  dictated  such  a  speech  is  too 
apparent  to  need  comment,  and  shows  how  little  of  real 
Christianity  the  Roman  missionaries  mingled  with  their 
xeal  for  the  papal  see.  In  the  contests  which  the  new 
Church  thus  waged  with  the  old,  the  influence  of  Au- 
gustine and  his  followers  with  the  Saxon  kings  gener- 
ally enabled  them  to  triumph ;  and  although  the  British 
churches  long  persevered  in  maintaining  their  freedom, 
they  gradually  became  absorbed  in  the  Anglican  hie- 
rarchy; and,  long  before  the  Norman  invasion,  those 
who  ventured  to  dissent  from  the  Roman  forms  of  wor- 
ship were  only  to  be  found  in  the  extreme  parts  of  the 
island. 

"During  the  pontificate  of  Gregory,  the  Spanish 
Church  also  became  subject  to  the  primacy  of  Rome. 
Before  this  period  the  Goths,  who  had  established  their 
power  in  Spain,  were  of  the  Arian  party;  but  on  their 
king,  Reckared,  professing  his  belief  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  the  bishops  in  a  body  requested  the  pope 
to  undertake  the  supervision  of  their  i^airs — a  request 
with  which  Gr^^ry  was  only  too  happy  to  comply. 


He  attempted,  moreover,  to  obtain  the  subjectioD  of  the 
French  clergy,  but  in  this  he  could  only  partly  succeed. 
Nevertheless,  he  formed  alliances  with  the  French 
princes,  noUee,  and  bishops;  and,  conndering  tbeir 
Church  as  subject  to  his  inspection,  did  not  hesitate  to 
interfere  on  many  occasions  both  with  advice  and  with 
admonition. 

**  It  was,  perhaps,  the  zeal  of  Gregor)*  for  mnlliplying 
nominal  converts  to  Christianitv  that  led  him  to  intro- 
duce  alterations  in  the  forms  of  worship,  which  were  sd 
exa^erated  by  succeeding  pontiffs  as  to  change  the 
solemn  service  of  God  into  a  ridiculous  show.  Observ- 
ing the  influence  which  the  harmonies  of  music  and  the 
beauties  of  painting  and  sculpture  exerted  upon  the 
minds  of  the  Lombards  and  other  half-civilized  tribes, 
he  resolved  to  employ  the  arts  as  handmaids  to  religion'* 
{Lives  of  the  Popes,  p.  78-81). 

For  more  than  one  hundred  years  following,  althoogh 
the  papacy  was  constantly  making  adxrances  towards 
temporal  sovereignty,  no  one  of  the  popes  poaseaaed  the 
character  of  Gregory.  In  715  Gregory  II  came  to  the 
papal  chair.  It  was  he  that  sent  CorUnian  as  misBioD- 
ary  to  France  and  Boniface  to  Germany.  Gregory  III, 
about  741,  sent  the  first  ambassador  of  Rome  to  France. 
From  the  middle  of  the  8th  century  the  popedom  laid 
claim  to  a  temporal  sovereignty, and  from  aId. 800,  when 
pope  Leo  III  crowned  Charlemagne  as  emperor  of  the 
West,  that  monarch  assumed  the  protectorate  of  Chris- 
tendom, and  stood  ready  to  the  extent  of  his  power  to 
promote  the  interests  of  the  Roman  see,  which  he  chief- 
ly did  by  means  of  conquest.  From  that  timcy  mors 
than  before,  missions  were  made  an  agency  for  the  prop- 
agandism  not  merely  of  a  ceremonial  Christianity,  bat 
of  the  power  of  the  popes.  Monastidam,  already  wide- 
ly extended,  became  an  auxiliary  of  great  power,  that 
could  be  wielded  for  any  special  object  contemplated  by 
the  Roman  see.  The  popes  wielded  the  prerogative  of 
establishing  and  controlling  the  various  orders  of  monln, 
and,  by  granting  them  exemption  from  the  local  super- 
vision of  bishops,  were  able  always  to  hold  them  in  the 
most  direct  subservience  to  their  own  amUtiona.  From 
the  middle  of  the  9th  century  onward  there  was  n  vast 
increase  of  monasteries  in  various  parts  of  Europe.  The 
Benedictine  order  was  in  the  ascendency,  but,  notwith- 
standing repeated  reforms  of  its  rule  and  practice,  many 
of  the  monks  were  dissolute,  and,  as  the  clergy  of  vari- 
ous countries  were  chiefly  taken  from  the  monaaterica, 
anarchy,  simony,  and  concubinage  largely  prevailed. 
This  was  the  sacuUtm  obecurum,  the  darkest  of  the  dark 
ages;  and,  in  the  general  stagnation  which  prevailed, 
there  was  but  little  activity  in  any  form  of  miaaionaiy 
effort  Europe  was  considered  Christian,  and  there  were 
no  elements  at  work  to  improve  the  type  of  Christian- 
ity it  had  received,  while,  on  the  contrary,  many  genua 
of  evil  that  had  been  sowed  as  tares  were  ■pringing  np 
to  choke  whatever  of  wheat  was  left  to  grow. 

6.  The  Crusades. — About  this  period  rumors  of  vio- 
lence and  insult  to  Christian  pilgrims  in  the  East  began 
to  excite  attention,  and  the  certainty  that  Cbiiatians 
were  greatly  oppressed  by  the  Moslems  at  Jemaalem 
and  throughout  Palestine  became  the  pretext  for  the 
crusades.  The  idea  of  rescuing  by  force  the  Holy  Sep- 
ulchre from  the  pollution  of  the  infidels  was  first  devel- 
oped as  a  duty  of  the  Chureh  under  pope  Sylvester  II, 
A.D.  999-1008.  It  took  form  and  action  in  eight  snc 
cessive  crusades  or  wars  of  the  croas,  extending  throogfa 
two  centuries  and  a  half.  These  so-called  holy  wan 
scarcely  differed  in  principle  iVom  the  wars  of  Ckn'ia, 
Charlemagne,  and  others,  by  which  (he  Church  bad 
been  extended  among  the  nations  and  tribea  of  Korth- 
em  Europe;  and  also  of  Cortes  and  Pizarro,  made  after 
the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  to  Christianise  (?)  the 
nations  of  Mexico  and  Central  and  South  America.  The 
peculiarity  of  the  crusadea  consisted  in  the  remotencaa 
of  the  land  they  aimed  to  conquer,  the  reaiatanoe  offered 
by  the  Moalem  races,  and  the  defeats  which  overwhelm- 
ed in  one  form  or  another  the  armies  of  eight 
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«re  cnisadeB,  untU,  by  the  loas  of  mUlioiis  of  men  and 
treiMie,  aU  Europe  was  exhausted. 

The  only  proper  view  to  take  of  these  wars  is  to  re- 
gird  tbem  as  grand  bot  mistaken  missionary  expedi- 
tions.   As  such  they  were  sanctioned  by  the  popes, 
preached  by  the  monks,  sustained  by  the  people,  and 
enteqirised  by  the  warriors,  who  went  forth  prepared  to 
sacridce  tieasare  and  life,  but  confident  of  winning  heav- 
en as  aresult    Mark  the  history  and  language  of  pope 
Innocent  III,  A.D.  1198-1216:  **The  event  of  the  cro- 
aades  might  have  crushed  a  less  lofty  and  religions  mind 
than  that  of  Innocent  to  despair.    Annies  after  armies 
had  left  thdr  bones  to  crumble  on  the  plains  of  Asia 
Minor  or  of  Galilee;  great  sovereigns  had  perished  or 
returned  discomfited  lirom  the  Holy  Land.    The  great 
Gennan  crusade  had  ended  in  disgraceful  failure.    All 
was  disBension,  jealousy,  hostility.    The  king  of  Antioch 
was  at  war  with  the  Christian  king  of  Armenia.    The 
two  great  orders,  the  only  powerful  defenders  of  the 
land,  the  HospitaUers  and  the  Templars,  were  in  impla- 
cable feud.    The  Christians  of  Palestine  were  in  mor- 
als, in  chazBcter,  in  habits,  the  most  licentious,  most 
treacherous,  most  ferocious  of  mankind.    But  the  dark- 
er the  aspect  of  affairs  the  more  firmly  seemed  Innocent 
to  be  persuaded  that  the  crusade  was  the  cause  of  God. 
Is  ereiy  new  disaster,  in  every  discomfiture  and  loes, 
the  popes  had  still  found  unfailing  refuge  in  ascribing 
them  to  the  rins  of  the  Christians,  and  their  sins  were 
dark  enough  to  jnsUfy  the  strongest  language  of  Inno- 
cent.   It  needed  bat  more  perfect  faith,  more  holiness, 
and  one  believer  would  put  to  flight  twelve  millions; 
the  miracles  of  God  against  Pharaoh  and  against  the 
Philistines  would  be  renewed  in  their  behalf.    For  the 
first  two  or  three  years  of  Innocent's  pontificate,  address 
after  address,  rising  one  above  another  in  impassioned 
eloquence,  enforced  the  duty  of  contributing  to  the  holy 
war.    This  was  to  be  the  principal,  if  not  the  exclusive 
theme  of  the  preaching  of  the  clergy.    In  letters  to  the 
bishop  of  Syracuse,  to  all  the  bishops  of  Apulia,  Cala- 
bria, and  Tuscany,  he  urges  them  to  visit  every  city, 
town,  and  castle ;  he  exhorts  not  only  the  nobles,  but 
the  citizens,  to  take  up  arms  for  Jesus  Christ.    Those 
who  cannot  assbt  in  person  are  to  assist  in  other  ways, 
by  furnishing  ships,  provisions,  and  money.    Somewhat 
later  came  a  more  energetic  epistle  to  aU  archbishops, 
bishops,  abbota,  priors,  and  princes  and  barons  of  France, 
England,  Hungary,  and  Sicily.   The  vicar  of  Christ  him- 
self would  daim  no  exemption  from  the  universal  call; 
he  would,  as  became  him,  set  the  example,  and  in  per- 
son and  in  estate  devote  himself  to  the  sacred  cause. 
He  had  therefore  himself  invested  with  the  cross  two 
cardinals  of  the  Churoh,  who  were  to  precede  the  army 
of  the  Lord,  and  to  be  maintained,  not  by  any  mendi- 
cant support,  but  at  the  expense  of  the  holy  see.    After 
the  pope's  example,  before  the  next  March,  every  arch- 
bishop, bishop,  and  prelate  was  to  furnish  a  certain  num- 
ber of  soldiers,  according  to  his  means,  or  a  certain  rate 
in  money  for  the  support  of  the  crusading  army.   Who- 
ever refused  was  to  be  treated  as  a  violator  of  God's 
commandments,  threatened  with  condign  punishment, 
even  with  suspension.    To. all  who  embarked  in  the 
war  Innocent  promised,  on  their  sincere  repentance,  the 
remission  of  all  their  sins,  and  eternal  life  in  the  great 
day  of  retributioiu    Those  who  were  unable  to  proceed 
in  person  might  obtain  the  same  remisuon  in  proportion 
to  the  bounty  of  their  offerings  and  the  devotion  of 
their  hearts.    The  estates  of  all  who  took  up  the  cross 
were  placed  under  the  protection  of  St.  Peter'*  (Milman, 
Laf.  CkritHamfyf  v,  75  sq.).    Had  such  language  been 
used,  such  influence  exerted,  and  such  sacrifices  made  in 
harmony  with  the  Saviour's  plan  of  evangelizing  the 
workl,  who  can  tell  what  happy  and  far-reaching  re- 
sults might  not  have  been  attained  as  the  issue?    But 
bad  efforts  in  m.  good  cause,  no  lees  than  well-meant  ef- 
forts in  a  bad  cause,  can  oiily  be  expected  to  result  dis- 
■stronsly.    Hence  true  Christianity,  instead  of  being 
promoted,  was  perverted  and  antagonized,  till  the  hope 
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of  its  very  existence  had  well-nigh  fled  the  earth.  Nev- 
ertheless, some  fragments  of  the  true  leaven  still  re- 
mained, sometimes  in  the  Church,  and  somedmes  in 
small  and  obscure  sects  like  the  Waldenses.  A  speci- 
men of  the  higher  and  better  aspirations  cherished  by 
individuals  is  illustrated  in  the  history  of  Raymond  Lull 
(see  Lully),  but  the  difiSculties  in  their  way  were  in- 
superable. It  need  not  be  denied  that  the  terrible  eviL» 
of  the  crusades  were  in  a  subsequent  period  in  many  re- 
spects ovemtled  for  the  good  of  humanity.  But  as  it 
does  not  enter  into  the  sor^  of  providential  action  to 
atone  for  the  crimes  of  men  or  the  errors  of  Christians, 
the  world  and  the  Church  are  destined  to  suffer  perpet- 
ual loss  as  a  result  of  the  milito-missionary  fanaticisms 
of  the  medisBval  Church.  What  was  needed  to  bring 
in  the  light  of  truth  and  civilization  into  the  dreary 
centuries  under  consideration  was  the  simple,  earnest 
Gospel,  accompanied  by  the  pure  Word  of  God,  and  illus- 
trated by  the  lives  of  its  teachersi  But  a  long  period 
was  destined  to  elapse  before  that  most  desirable  con- 
summation was  to  be  realized.  Indeed,  it  was  only  by 
slow  degrees,  and  through  long  and  painful  stni^les, 
that  the  Church  again  recovered  the  apostolic  idea  of 
missions. 

7.  Roman  Catholic  missions  assumed  a  new  and,  in 
some  respects,  an  improved  phase  during  the  18th  and 
14th  centuries,  chiefly  through  the  mendicant  and 
preaching  orders  of  Dominic  and  Francis  d'Assisi.  By 
them  a  vigorous  effort  was  made  to  revive  the  Catholic 
faith  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  and  even  to  extend 
it  by  peaceful  foreign  missions  among  pagans  and  Mo- 
hammedans in  various  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  "  In 
one  important  respect  the  founders  of  these  new  orders 
absolutely  agreed — ^in  their  entire  identification  with  the 
lowest  of  mankind.  At  first  amicable,  afterwards  emu- 
lous, eventually  hostile,  they,  or  rather  their  orders,  ri- 
valled each  other  in  sinking  below  poverty  into  beg- 
gary. They  were  to  live  upon  alms;  the  coarsest  im- 
aginable dress,  the  hardest  fare,  the  narrowest  cell,  was 
to  keep  them  down  to  the  level  of  the  humblest.  Both 
the  new  orders  differed  in  the  same  manner,  and  greatly 
to  the  advantage  of  the  hierarchical  faith,  ifrom  the  old 
monkish  institutions.  Their  primary  object  was  not 
the  salvation  of  the  individual  monk,  but  the  salvation 
of  others  through  him.  Though,  therefore,  their  rules 
within  their  monasteries  were  strictly  and  severely  mo- 
nastic, bound  by  the  common  vows  of  chastity,  poverty, 
and  obedience,  seclusion  was  no  part  of  their  discipline. 
Their  business  Was  abroad  rather  than  at  home;  their 
dwelling  was  not  like  that  of  the  old  Benedictines,  or 
others,  in  uncultivated  swamps  and  forests  of  the  North, 
on  the  dreary  Apennines,  or  the  exhausted  soil  of  Italy, 
in  order  to  subdue  their  bodies,  and  occupy  their  dan- 
gerously unoccupied  time,  merely  as  a  secondary  conse- 
quence, to  compel  the  desert  into  fertile  land.  Their 
work  was  among  their  fellow-men,  in  the  village,  in 
the  town,  in  the  city,  in  the  market,  even  in  the  camp. 
Monastic  Christianity  would  no  longer  flee  the  world ; 
it  would  subjugate  it,  or  win  it  by  gentle  violence"  (Mil- 
man,  Lot.  ChrisHanUy,  v,  288).  But,  being  monastic  still, 
this  form  of  Christianity  lacked  the  vital  elements  of 
evangelical  power,  and  soon  ran  into  fearful  excesses. 
Dominic  himself  personally  took  part  in  the  bloody  cru- 
sade against  the  Albigenses,  which  ere  long  was  followed 
by  the  establishment  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  with 
Dominican  friars  as  its  generals  and  chief  inquisitors. 
See  Inquisition.  The  pretext  in  both  cases  was  the 
conversion  of  heretics,  for  which  confiscation,  torture, 
and  murder  were  as  relentlessly  applied  to  praying  and 
Bible-reading  Christians  as  to  Jews  and  Moors.  Thus 
the  world  had  still  to  wait  long  centuries  before  the 
apostolic  idea  of  Christian  missions  returned  to  the 
Church. 

V.  Modem  MimonB,—\,  Roman  CathoHc—FnoT  to 
the  close  of  the  15th  century,  the  zeal  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  had  been  roused  to  a  fervid  state  of  excitement 
by  the  reported  successes  of  the  missionaries  of  the  men- 
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dicaDt  orders  who  had  followed  in  the  tram  of  Porta- 
guese  discoveries  along  the  coast  of  Africa  and  beyond 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  India.  At  that  period  the 
New  World  was  disooveredi  and  the  grandeur  of  the 
fields  that  as  a  consequence  were  opened  to  conquest 
and  adventure  inflamed  anew  the  zeal  of  propagandism. 
The  idea  of  planting  the  cross  upon  the  islands  and  con- 
tinents of  AJnerica  was  deemed  sufficient  to  justifv  if 
not  to  hallow  any  violence  necessary  to  subjugate  the 
native  idolators.  Missionaries  sailed  in  every  fleet,  and 
ever}'  new  discovery  was  claimed  by  the  Church  in  the 
name  of  some  Christian  sovereign.  About  the  same 
period  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  was  founded,  whictf  by 
its  rapid  increase  and  decisive  influence  soon  rivalled 
all  preceding  orders,  sending  forth  its  missionaries  to 
India,  China,  and  Japan.  See  Jesuits.  Thus  a  new 
and  exciting  impulse  was  given  to  agencies  which  suc- 
ceeded in  planting  Latin  Christianity  throughout  re- 
gions of  vastly  greater  extent  than  it  had  ever  before 
occupied. 

No  unprejudiced  mind  can  become  acquainted  with 
the  vast  extent  of  the  missionary  operations  undertaken 
and  maintained  by  the  missionaries  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  during  the  16th,  17th,  18tb,  and  19th  centuries 
without  according  to  the  actors  in  them  the  meed  of 
high  admiration  for  their  devotion  and  selfHsacrifioe, 
however  he  may  lament  the  defects  and  errors  of  the 
system  in  connection  with  which  they  acted,  and  the 
low  grade  of  Christian  life  they  promoted. 

"  In  the  East,  missions  were  founded  in  Hindustan, 
the  £ast  India  Islands,  Japan,  China,  Tonqnin,  Abys- 
sinia ;  in  America,  the  half-civilized  natives  of  Peru  and 
Mexico  were  converted,  and  their  descendants  now  form 
the  mass  of  the  people,  and  the  Church  of  Rome  has 
enrolled  two  of  Indian  blood  among  her  canonized  saints. 
The  nomadic  tribes  from  Labrador  to  Cape  Horn  were 
visited ;  many  were  completely  gained,  in  other  parts 
reductions  were  formed,  and  such  as  could  be  persuaded 
to  enter  were  instructed  alike  in  the  truths  of  Christi- 
anity and  the  usages  of  civilized  life.  Close  on  these 
discoveries  came  the  religious  feuds  of  the  16th  century, 
and  the  defection  of  nearly  evexy  prince  in  Northern 
£urope  from  the  Roman  see.  State  churches  were 
formed  in  many  of  the  German  states,  the  Scandinavian 
kingdoms,  Holland,  England,  and  Scotland,  based  on 
the  doctrines  of  Luther  and  Calvin.  This  led  to  a  new 
species  of  mission :  colleges  were  established  in  Catholic 
countries  for  the  education  of  their  fellow-believers  in 
the  northern  countries,  and  the  training  of  such  as 
wished  to  enter  the  priesthood ;  and  firom  these  semina- 
ries missionaries  proceeded  to  their  native  country  to 
minister  to  their  brethren,  and  to  gain  back  such  as 
seemed  to  repent  the  late  change.  Many  suffered  the 
penalty  of  death;  but  this,  as  usually  happens,  only 
raised  up  others  to  fill  their  places.  From  this  period 
the  Catholic  missions  were  either  home  missions  for  in- 
structing the  ignorant  and  neglected  in  Catholic  coun- 
tries, or  those  in  which  the  exercise  of  religion  is  per- 
mitted (comp.  Nitzsch,  Prahische  Theoloffief  vol.  iii, 
pt.  i) ;  missions  in  Protestant  countries  to  supply  clergy 
for  the  Catholic  portion;  missions  among  schismatics  to 
reunite  them  to  Rome;  missions  to  pagan  nations. 
These  missions  became  at  last  so  important  a  part  of  the 
Church  government  that  Gregory  XT  (1621-28)  insti- 
tuted the  Congregation  de  Propaganda  Fide  [see  Prop- 
aganda], which  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  zeal  and 
fervor  of  missionaries,  and  all  interested  in  the  mission- 
ary cause.  This  congregation  or  department  consisted 
of  thirteen  cardinals,  two  priests,  a  religious,  and  a  sec- 
retary ;  and  to  it  exclusively  was  committed  the  direc- 
tion of  missions  and  Church  matters  in  mission  coun- 
tries. Considerable  sums  were  bestowed  by  public  and 
private  munificence  on  this  department,  and  under  Ur- 
ban YIII  a  college,  usually  styled  the  Urban  College,  or 
the  Propaganda,  was  erected  and  richly  endowed.  Here 
candidates  for  the  priesthood  and  the  missions  are  re- 
ceived from  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  a  printing- 


press  issaes  devotional  works  in  a  gnat  number  of  lan- 
guages. Besides  this  college,  there  soon  rose  the  Arme- 
nian College  at  Venice,  the  Germanic,  English,  Irish, 
and  Scotch  colleges  at  Rome,  the  English  colleges  at 
Rheims  and  Douay,  the  Irish  and  Scotch  at  Paris,  the 
Irish  colleges  at  Louvain  and  Valladolid,  and  some  oth- 
ers, all  intended  to  train  the  missionaries  for  their  own 
countries;  and  at  a  later  date  the  Chinese  college  at 
Naples  was  founded  in  the  same  view,  and  of  late  years 
a  missionary  college  has  arisen  at  Drumcondra.  C<»i- 
vents  and  religious  houses  of  various  orders  were  also 
founded  on  the  Continent  for  natives  of  the  British  Isles, 
and  from  these  also  misrionariea  annually  set  out  for  the 
missions  in  the  English  dominions.  Most  of  these  lat- 
ter have,  however,  since  disappeared,  swept  away  by 
the  French  Revolution,  or  transfeired  to  England  or  the 
United  States**  (Newcomb,  Cyniofpadia  of  MisnonSf  p. 
299  sq.>  See  English  Review,  xvi,  421  sq.  We  also 
extract  from  Newcomb  a  detailed  account  of  the  results 
of  these  missionary  operations ;  for  still  later  particulars 
we  refer  the  reader  to  the  articles  on  the  several  coun- 
tries in  this  Cydopasdia. 
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I.  MistUmary  Societies.— There  are.  properly  speaking. 
rolMiouanr  societies  In  the  Caiholic  Church  nmllMr  to 
those  among  Protei*taDtei.  Three  societies,  of  qnite  recent 
origin— I  he  Society  for  the  Propaaation  ef  the  Faith,  cen- 
tring at  Lyons ;  the  Jjcopoldine  Society^  at  Vienna :  anrl 
the  Soeietv  of  the  Holy  Childhoodf  in  France — ral»e  ftands 
by  a  small  weekly  contribution,  which  the  directors  di^ 
tribute  to  various  rolsstons,  as  they  think  proper,  but  over 
the  mls^ioDRrie?  and  stations  they  exercise  no  conrml. 
The  vorluus  mli«sions  are  conducted  entirely  Independent 
of  this  aid,  reiving.  In  default  of  it,  on  other  resonrcetp. 
The  last-named  society  is  made  np  of  children,  ond  has  a 
special  object,  the  raislne  of  money  to  save  and  baptize 
children  exposed  to  death  by  their  unnatural  parents  In 
China  and  Annaro.  Besldeit  the  aid  thus  given,  some 
missions  have  funds  established  before  the  present  cen- 
tury, and  formerlr  French,  Spanish,  and  Portuj^nese  mis- 
sionaries received  a  regular  vtipend  from  the  government. 
The  great  mass  of  the  missions  at  present  are  individual 
efforts,  supported  by  the  zeal  and  Micriflces  of  the  bishojM 
and  clergy  employed  on  them. 

"  II.  Jieeeipt$,-^Dfie  amount  raided  In  1862  by  the  Socletv 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith  was  fSOO^OUO;  by  the  So- 
cletv of  the  Holy  Childhood,  $117,000;  toul,  |1,0«7,000. 

"IIL  Missionary  Statiotii*,—A,  Evbopx.— 1.  Among  the 
Protestant  states  of  Europe,  the  only  countries  where  the 
Catholic  Church  is  still  a  mere  mission  are  Denmark,  Nor- 
way, and  Sweden.  Here  the  number  of  Catholics  is  very 
small,  and  no  details  are  published,  as  many  severe  civil 
penalties  are  still  enforced  against  members,  and  espe- 
cially converts  of  the  Roman  Chnrch.  The  whole  number 
does  not  probably  exceed  100,000. 

"8.  Turkey,— The  United  Armenians  have  an  archbishop 
at  Constantinople :  the  Latins,  Eevertil  bishops  and  vicara 
apostolic ;  the  distinct  mit>siuus  are  those  oi  the  Francis- 
cans In  Moldavia,  Jesuits  In  Herxegovine,  and  Lasarists 
at  Oonstantlnimle  and  Snlouica— the  latter  aided  In  their 
labors  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  The  whole  number  of 
Latin  Christians  Is  estimated  at  618,000,  and  is  constantly 
on  the  Increase. 

"8.  Greece.— lu  this  kingdom  there  are  constant  acces- 
sions to  the  Latin  and  Uillied  Greek  churches,  eepecinlly 
at  Athens,  Piriens,  Patras.  Nsupllo,  Navarino.  and  Hera- 
clio.  There  are  in  UiIh  kingdom  and  the  Ionian  republic 
flourishing  missions  of  the  Capuchins  and  Je«utt». 

**£.  Asia.  — 1.  Turkey  in  Asia,— The  Franciscans  have 
had  missions  in  the  Huly  Land  since  the  crusades,  which, 
more  or  less  active  at  times,  are  now  pushed  with  energy. 
The  Jesuits  have  sluce  their  origin  had  missions  among 
the  Eastern  Chrleiians,  won  many  back  to  Rome,  eeiab- 
lished  schools,  and  raised  the  standard  of  clerical  in- 
strnctlon.  At  Antioch  there  are  Haronite,  United  Greek, 
and  Syrian  patriarchs,  and  elsewhere  an  Armenian  and 
a  Chafdsean  patriarch,  all  in  communion  with  Rome;  and 
the  number  of  Christians  who  acknowledge  the  supremacy 
of  Pins  IX  Is  abuut  a  million. 

"i.  Persia.— In  this  country  there  is  a  mission  directed 
by  the  Lazarists  and  protected  by  France,  as  well  as  a 
United  Armenian  Chnrch  well  established  and  tolerated. 

"8.  India.— The  Hlndft  mission  dates  back  to  the  con- 
quest of  Goa  by  the  Portuguese  In  1610,  and  was  at  first 
conducted  by  the  Franciscans,  Dominicans,  and  sealoos 
secular  priests.  Its  progress  was,  however,  alow,  till  the 
arrival  of  Francis  Xavler  In  1542.  By  his  labors,  and 
those  of  other  fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  numbers 
were  converted  on  the  Fishery  Coast,  the  islands  of  Ma- 
nar  and  Ceylon,  and  Travancore,  while  the  former  mis- 
sionaries renewed  their  efforts  In  other  parta,  and  gained 
to  Rome  all  the  Chaldalc  Christians  who  had  fallen  iou* 
Nestorianism.  The  Je»nlt  misBl<m  Is,  however,  the  moet 
celebrated,  and,  after  Xavier,  owed  Its  chief  progresei  tu 
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Koibert  de  NoMU,  nephew  to  pope  Marcellai  II,  who  oiigJ 
iciied  the  plan  of  huviox  rolselouarles  for  each  caste, 
idtiptlng  tbe  Ufe  of  each,  lie  himMlf  became  a  Brahmfn- 
iuaasn.  The  blessed  John  de  Brfto  converted  tbe  Mara- 
Tu ;  AqoaviTa,  at  Delhi,  wou  Akbar  to  the  Christian  re- 
li«ioo :  and  Goes  traTersed  Thibet  and  Tartary  to  Pekln. 
TMte  missions  were  affected  by  the  overthrow  of  the 
P<inQ|acfe  and  French  power  In  India,  by  the  perseca- 
ti«*a  14  tbe  Danea,  by  the  dlspates  as  to  the  Malabar  rites, 
by  tbe  suupresslon  of  the  Jesalta,  and  by  the  troablea  of 
ibe  Prencn  Revolnilon.  A  large  nnmber  of  converts  had. 
however,  been  made,  and  their  descendants  remained 
fiithfaL  Daring  the  Dutch  role  in  Cevlon,  Catholicity 
««» midntalnea  there  by  the  labors  of  the  PortaKoese 
ont'irlins.  All  Hindustan  is  now  divided  into  vicariates 
ap^vtolic  for  European  and  native  Christians,  the  most 
exteiMTe  Hlndik  missions  being  thuee  of  Madura,  con- 
dncted  by  the  Jesalta :  of  Mysore,  conducted  by  the  priests 
of  the  Foreign  Missions ;  and  of  Cevlon,  by  the  priests  of 
ihe  Ontonr— all  of  which  are  rapidly  jiralning  the  ground 
ha  io  dtrfcer  days.  Hindustan  oontaius  15  vicariates,  IG 
b)ib(^  a  laige  number  of  priests,  including  SOO  native 
cferpneo,  and  nearly  4.000,000  of  Latin  and  Chaldee 
ChnBtiaob  Ceylon  contains  S  vicariates,  8  bishops,  and 
I9I,0M  Catholics. 

"4.  Farther  /smMo.— The  Tonqnln  mission  was  fonnded 
lif  tbe  Jesuit  Alexander  Rhodes,  who  labored  in  that  field 
fron  aboat  1624  to  1648,  iind  gathered  a  Church  of  00,000 
Cbri»tisu9.  Driven  at  last  from  the  country,  he  originated 
at  Paris  the  Seminary  of  the  Foreign  Missions,  founded 
Ib  lOSy  ud  induced  the  Holy  See  u>  appoint  bishops  to 
Ttioqain.  Since  then  the  priests  of  the  Foreign  Missions 
kiTebadtbe  chief  direction  of  the  mission  in  Anuam  and 
tbe  nei^boring  province  of  Su-Tchnen,  In  China.  The 
kmiiB  also  oontinned  their  mission,  and  by  the  labors  of 
both  maay  native  clergy  were  formed.  The  Cochin  China 
aiKMon  was  founded  iibont  the  same  time  by  F.  Hossi, 
ttd  pasMd  also  to  tbe  Foreign  Missions.  Both  churches 
have  oadergune  terrible  persecutions,  even  of  late  vears, 
tmder  tbe  emperor  Mlnn-Menh.  but  have  steadily  in- 
cret.«ed.  Tonquin  contains  6  vicariates  apostolic,  gov- 
erned bj  19  bishopsL  One  of  these  vicariates  in  1847  con- 
laioed  10  European  and  91  native  priesta,  900  catechists, 
ud  about  900,000  Christians.  Another,  9  bishops,  8  Eu- 
lopeto  and  43  native  priests,  00  catechists,  and  70,000 
Chri«tiaDB.  Cochin  China  contains  8  vicariates  auostollc, 
all  directed  by  clerxy  of  the  Semlnaxy  of  the  Foreign  Mis- 
;ior.8  and  native  pneatsi 

"^Suna,  Loos,  and  Cambodia,— Thete  missions  are  also 
I'rected  by  the  prieata  of  the  Foreign  Missltms  and  native 
cler^Tmeo.  They  have  been  subj^ted  to  repeated  perse- 
cod  Ji»^  but  aie  now  at  peacsL  Ava,  Pegu,  and  Malacca 
areiicariates,  with  S  bishiips  and  about  10,000  Catholics. 

'*&.  CMoo.— The  Chinese  mission  wns  attempted  in  the 
Utb  eentory  by  John  de  Montecorvlno,  who  founded  a 
aetropolitan  see  at  Pekin,  which  subsisted  for  over  a 
na\arj,  Zavler  attempted  to  restore  it  in  1662,  but  died 
Bear  Canton.  After  several  other  attempts,  the  Jesuits 
n3{n^  and  Pazlo  founded  a  mission,  wnich,  under  the 
mat  Matthew  Riccl  (1084-1610),  obtained  a  permanent 
t'Odsg  In  the  empire.  The  early  Jesuits  aaonted  the 
Iren  of  literati,  and  thua  secured  the  esteem  of  the  em- 
j^ran,  and  would  probably  have  gained  them  to  Christ 
but  kn  tbe  Tartar  invasion.  After  that  change  persecu- 
'lau  began,  and  aa  differencea  arose  between  the  Jesuits 
c  tbe  one  side,  and  the  Dominicans  in  Folcieu  and  the 
;<riejta  of  Foreign  Missions  in  Suchuen  on  the  other,  as 
^tbe  Dse  of  certain  ceremonies,  the^e  dissensions  form- 
^  ■  pretext  for  very  severe  edicts.  For  many  years  the 
bkmd  of  the  Chinese  Christians  and  their  missionaries 
Coved  in  torrents.  At  present  the  Chnrch  enjoys  peace, 
aitbonch  tbe  insurgents  are  decidedly  hostile  to  the  Chl- 
Boe  CaibolicB,  and  treat  them  with  great  severity. 
A.'knQff  the  celebrated  Chinese  missionaries  may  be 
B^nedRlcd,  Schall,  and  Verblest,  mathematicians;  Ma- 
ns, an  American,  who  attempted  a  mission  In  1606 ;  Lo- 
(«a.  a  native  Chinese  priest  and  bishop :  Denis  de  la  Cms, 
ttother  Chinese,  who  died  at  Carthagena,  in  South  Amer- 
^  Navarfetle^  Amlot,  Sana,  Perboyre,  a  recent  martyr. 
^  mppression  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  French  Revoiu- 
•nti  feriunsly  affected  these  missions  by  cntting  off  a  sup- 
?V  of  leaned  and  adventuroua  missionaries.  Since  the 
'Woratinn  of  peace  in  Europe,  and  especially  since  the 
^uiishment  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
<aKb,  tbe  mission  has  recovered  mnch  of  its  former  ex- 
•^t*  Ai  the  present  time  China  contains  16  sees  or  vi- 
cinages lo  bishops,  84  European  and  136  native  priests, 
B107  roDventa  and  houses  of  religions  women,  and  a 
IwpBlailon  of  400,000  Catholics.  The  preat  mass  of  the 
?u  t  ^^  Biaalons  are  directed  by  the  French  Lazarists ; 
pc  DMons  in  Snchnen,  Yunnan,  Qnaychcxn,  and  Leao- 
rH^j^  the  priesM  of  the  Foreign  Missions;  those  in 
•h  .'  ^•*™»  •«*  Hoitquang,  by  Italian  Franciscans ; 
m  la  Pokien  by  Spanish  Dominicans ;  and  those  in 
^toQg  ud  Kianguan  by  French  Jesntts,  who  have 
^«ti»r«tBrDed.     *  '  ^ 

'^^wwu.-.chriatlanity  was  Introdnced  here  ftom  Chl- 
3*  atwut  1fl89,  and  has  sfaiGe  grown  amid  persecution  of  the 
J][««*i  kind.  The  history  of  the  Corean  Church  Is  writ- 
*« m blnod.   Her  flr»t  neopliyte  was  a  martyr;  her  first 


Chineie  apostle,  a  martyr ;  her  first  nattre  priest,  a  mar-, 
tyr;  her  first  JBnropean  missionaries,  all  martyra.  The 
number  of  Catholics  is  about  18,n00,  directed  by  n  bishop, 
9  European  priests,  if  still  alive,  and  some  native  cler«;y. 
This  mission  la  intrusted  to  the  seminary  of  the  Foreign 
Missions. 

"  7.  JlfoN^ol  Tbrfory.— This  is  a  Lazarist  mission,  directed 
by  a  bishop,  8  European  and  10  native  priests,  a  college 
seminary,  8  schools,  and  6000  Christiana. 

"8l  ManleMria,  —  a.  mission  under  the  priests  of  tbe 
Foreign  Missions,  with  a  bishop  and  some  tioropeau  cler- 
gymen. 

"9.  Thibet.— M\9e\on9  were  attenipted  here  in  the  18th 
and  14th  centuries  by  Hyacinth  of  Poland,  and  Oderic  of 
Frulli ;  in  the  17th  century  by  the  Jesuits  and  Capuchins ; 
but  in  the  interval  Buddhism  had  grown  up  and  expelled 
all  but  the  traces  of  Christianity.  The  mission  was  re- 
stored in  1846  by  the  Lazarista  Hnc  and  Oabeu  Others 
have  followed,  and  a  bishop  has  lately  been  appointed. 

^*  EoHt  liidia  /liandsL— Missions  exist  on  some  of  tbcfce  of- 
ancient  date,  but  the  data  are  not  very  fUII  or  recent. 

**  10.  t/oiNHi.— Christianity  was  introduced  Into  this  em- 
pire in  1649  by  Francis  Xavier,  who  had  converted  a  Jap- 
anese at  0(».  Daring  a  stay  of  two  years  he  visited  sev* 
eral  kingdoms,  and  founded  missions,  which  he  confided 
to  aealous  priests  of  his  order.  The  faith  spread  rapidly. 
In  1669  the  prince  of  Omnra,  and  Boon  after  the  kings  of 
Bnngo  and  Arima,  embraced  Christianity,  and  sent  a 
splendid  embaasy  to  pope  Qregoiy  XIIL  Soon  after  Tav- 
ooaoma,  a  powerftil  general,  usurped  the  throne,  and  In 
1686  issued  a  law  against  Christianity,  which  his  prede- 
ceasor,  Nabnnanga,  bad  greatly  favored.  The  number  of 
Christiana  increased  with  the  persecution,  and  in  1G38 
they  rose  In  arms  in  Arima,  but  were  crushed  bv  Dutch 
aid.  Since  then  the  fklth  has  been  almost  entirely  extin- 
guished. The  nnmber  of  Christians  put  to  death  has 
been  estimated  at  nearly  two  millions,  and  the  annals  of 
the  Jesuits,  Franciscans,  and  Dominicans  are  filled  with 
narratives  of  the  deaths  of  members  of  ttielr  orders  in  Ja- 

f»an.  Besides  Xavier.  the  greatest  missionaries  were  Va^ 
Ignani,  father  John  Baptist,  a  Spanish  Franciscan,  Philip 
of  Jeans,  a  Mexican  Franciscan,  both  crucified  at  Naga- 
saki, fiatber  Charles  Spinola,  etc.  The  last  Catholic  priest 
who  entered  Japan  was  M.  Sedotti.  who  in  1709  found 
means  to  land,  but  he  was  never  again  heard  ot  Within 
a  few  years  great  efforts  have  been  made  to  reach  the  for- 
saken Christiana  still  said  to  exist  in  Japan ;  and  n  bish- 
op appointed  to  tbe  mission  has  already  founded  stations 
on  the  Lew-Chew  Islands. 

"C.  Afkioa.— 1.  Omgo, — The  .earliest  missions  were 
those  of  Congo,  begun  by  the  Dominicans,  FranclscanH, 
and  Jesuits.  Prom  1600  to  about  1660  the  snccess  was 
great ;  the  king  and  many  of  his  people  were  ccmverted, 
native  priests  ordained,  and  one  raised  to  the  episcopacy. 
Catholicity  flourished  there  for  manv  years,  but  Insensf- 
bly  declined  for  want  of  prieats.  Tiie  Carmelites  entab- 
llslied  roisaions  In  Oninea,  tbe  Jesuits  in  Angola  and  Lo- 
ango ;  and  on  these  chiefly  the  Catholics  of  Congo  de- 
pended aa  late  as  1699.  In  1649  the  Capuchins  undertook 
the  mission,  headed  by  Fray  Francisco  de  Pampelnnp, 
once  a  military  officer  of  high  rank.  This  bo^y  and  their 
successors  continued  the  mission  till  about  1700,  when 
Cistercians  took  their  place.  About  the  middle  of  tbe 
last  centnrv  the  priests  of  tbe  Foreign  Missions  estab- 
lished stations  In  Loango,  and  converted  many.  These 
missions  still  exist  in  several  parte. 

"9.  Barbary, — Missions  have  from  the  earliest  times 
been  conducted  there  by  Franciscans,  Dominicans,  Trini- 
tarians, and  Mercedarians;  still  later  by  the  Jesuits  and 
Lazarists.  The  nnmber  of  Christians  is,  however,  very 
small,  and  the  clergy  do  not  nnml)er  a  acore. 


3.  EgifpL—The  Latin  mission  there  Is  due  chleflv  to 
tne  Jesuits,  of  whom  father  SIcard  was  the  leader.  Many 
Copts  were  recalled  to  the  Latin  Church,  and  are  now  di- 


rected by  Laxarist  missionaries,  aided  by  brothers  of  the 
Christian  School. 

"4.  i46i/ssin<d.— Tbe  Portuguese,  about  1680,  attempted 
to  convert  the  schismatics  of  Abyssinia,  and  revive  mo- 
rality and  learning,  but  the  efforts  and  the  seal  of  the  Jes- 
uits failed ;  the  mlsslouariea  were  exclnded,  after  a  long 
persecution.  In  1888  the  mission  was  revired  by  tbe  Laz- 
arists. and  a  bishop  appointed,  while  tbe  Galhi  country 
was  allotted  to  the  Capuchins  in  1846. 

"6.  Madagaaear.-The  first  missiona  among  the  Mala- 
gasies was  negnn  by  the  Lazarists  In  1048,  and  continued 
Bll  1674>  when  Louis  XIV  forbade  French  vessels  to  sttm  at 
the  island.  Tbe  mission  was  revived  in  1887  by  Mr.  Dal- 
moiid,  who  founded  the  station  of  Nosaibe  in  1840.  Since 
1846  this  mission  has  been  confided  to  the  Jesnits,  who 
have  made  rapid  progress. 

"6.  Other  Airts.— Missiona  have  been  founded  at  differ- 
ent spots  on  the  eastern  and  western  coast,  which  bare 
been  discontiiined,  or  are  not  yet  firmly  established.  That 
of  Guinea  is  the  most  thriving.  A  bishop  was  at  first  se- 
lected for  it  from  among  ihe  Catholic  clergy  in  the  United 
States ;  bnt  on  the  failure  of  his  health  the  mission  was 
transferred  to  tbe  Society  of  the  Sacred  Hearts  of  Jesns 
and  Mary,  who  still  administer  it 

*'D.  OoxAaioA.— The  first  Catholic  rolBsion  in  Ooeanlca 
was  that  of  Messrs.  Bachelot,  Armand,  and  Short,  ot  the 
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*CoDs;regatlon  of  the  Sacred  Henrts  of  Jeeas  and  Mary,* 
at  the  Sandwich  Islands.  They  began  It  in  1826,  and  cou- 
tloned  It  till  their  ezpalelon  by  the  goyemment  in  1888. 
In  Uie  following  year  vicara  apostolic  were  appointed,  and 
missions  began  at  Oambier,  Tahiti,  and.  for  a  second  time, 
at  the  Sandwich  Islands.  These  missions  are  chiefly  di- 
rected by  priests  of  the  Society  ofPlcpry  and  the  Marlsta. 
Other  stations  were  b<»nn  in  New  Zealand,  at  Fntnna,  in 
the  Marqnesjis,  Nakanwa.  and  elsewhere.  These  mis- 
sions extended  so  rapidly  that  several  new  ricariates  were 
formed;  and,  in  spite  of  martyrdom,  disease,  and  ship- 
wreck, they  are  still  advancing.  Oceanlca  now  contains 
8  b1»hops,  10  vicariates,  and  800  missionaries. 

"  H.  Amxbioa.— 1.  SpanUh  Jfisstons.— Missions  were  es- 
tablished in  all  Spanish  America,  and  neat  nnmbers  were 
converted,  etipecially  in  Mexico  and  Fern,  where  their  de- 
scendants are  still  the  majority,  mineled  with  the  Span- 
ish race.  Even  in  Cnba  the  Spanish  blood  is  much  mixed 
with  Indian  bk>od.  The  missions  among  the  wild  tribes 
were  of  a  different  character.  The  most  celebrated  are 
those  of  the  Jesuits  in  Paragnay  and  California,  the  mis- 
sions among  the  Moxoe  and  Abipones  in  Chili  and  New 
Grenada.  Few  of  these  are  now  properly  missions,  and 
they  are  matter  for  a  history  rather  than  a  gazetteer. 

"S.  Portuaueae  JfisnotM.— The  missions  of  Brazil  were 
chiefly  conducted  by  Portuguese  Jesuits,  who  converted 
several  tribes,  although  their  numbers  were  dirainbbed 
by  the  cruelty  of  the  savages  on  land  and  pirates  at  sea. 
Several  of  these  missions  still  subsist,  but  details  are  not 
easily  accevislble  as  to  their  nnm1)ers  and  extent 

"8.  United  Statea  and  Canada.-'The  early  Catholic  mis- 
sions in  New  Mexico,  Florida,  and  California  were  Span- 
ish. The  natives  of  New  Mexico  were  converted,  and, 
being  now  Christians,  are  not  considered  a  mission.  In 
Florida,  while  a  Spanish  province,  the  Indians  were  con- 
verted by  Franciscans,  and  formed  villages  on  the  Auila^ 
chicola  and  around  the  city  of  St.  Angustlne.  The  Bug- 
lish  drove  these  Indians  firom  their  viflages,  and  their  de- 
scendants, now  called  Semlnoles,  or  wanderers,  have  lost 
all  traces  of  Chrlsdanity.  The  Upper  California  missions 
were  conducted  by  Franciscans,  and  till  a  recent  period 
were  in  a  very  flourishing  state,  but  are  now  destroyed. 
The  Canada  missions  were  begun  by  French  Jesuits,  in 
Nova  Scotia  and  Maine,  about  1619.  The  Recollects  fol- 
lowed, succeeded  again  bv  the  Jesuits.  This  mission  con- 
verted the  Abenaquis  of  Maine,  now  forming  two  villages 
in  the  state  of  Maine  and  two  in  Canada ;  tne  Hnrous  of 
Upper  Canada,  a  part  of  whom  are  Catholics,  are  still  at 
Lorette,  near  Quebec ;  a  part  of  the  Iroquois,  or  Five  Na- 
tions, who  form  the  three  Catholic  villages  at  Caughna- 
waga,  St.  Regie,  and  the  Lake  of  the  Two  Mountains ;  the 
Algonqulns,  who  form  a  misdon  village  with  the  last- 
named  band  of  Iroquois;  the  Mlcmacs  of  Nova  Scotia, 
now  attended  by  the  secular  clergy;  the  Montagnais,  at 
(^hicoutimi  and  Red  River,  under  a  bishop  and  missiona- 
ries; the  Ottawas  of  Lake  Superior,  who,  with  the  OJib- 
was  and  Menomonees,  are  now  ooder  the  care  of  Cana- 
dian c\ergy  on  the  north,  and  on  the  south  of  bishop  Ba- 
raga, a  philologist,  whose  talents  have  been  acknowledged 
by  the  proveniment ;  the  Illinois  and  Miamls,  whose  de- 
scendants are  now  on  Indian  Territory  and  in  Louisiana ; 
the  Arkansas,  whose  descendants,  under  the  name  of  Kap- 
pas, are  also  there.  The  Catholics  of  Maryland  began  mfs- 
sions  among  the  neighborlne  tribes,  but  tribe  and  mission 
have  Ions  unce  disappearea.  Since  the  Revolution  and 
the  establishment  of  a  Catholic  hierarchy  in  the  United 
Slates,  attention  has  been  gradually  turned  to  the  Indian 
missions ;  S  vicariates  are  devoted  to  them  alone.  That 
of  Upper  Michigan  contains  1  bishop,  6  priests.  6  schools, 
and  a  large  number  of  Catholic  Ottawas  ana  OJIbwas ; 
that  of  Indian  territory  has  a  bishop,  8  clergymen,  4 
schools,  6800  Catholics  of  the  Pottawotamles,  Osages,  Mi- 
amis,  Illinois  Kansas,  and  Kappas.  Besides  these,  there 
are  in  the  diocese  of  Milwaukee  a  Menomooee  and  an 
OJibwa  mission ;  in  that  of  St  Paurs,  Minnesota,  a  Sioux, 
a  Winnebaeo,  and  8  OJibwa  missions*,  and  in  Oregon 
there  are  missions  amone  the  Waskos,  Caynsus,  Pointed 
Hearts,  and  Flatheads— tne  Indian  Catholics  of  the  terri- 
tory numbering  8400.  Besides  these,  a  few  hundred  con- 
verted Indians  are  to  be  found  in  California. 

"  This  is  an  outline  of  the  widely-extended  and  much- 
diversified  Catholic  missions.  As  to  their  history,  the 
work  of  Henrion,  HiatoirB  GinSraJs  dM  Mimiona  Catho' 
lintten;  Wittmann,  Die  HerrliehkeUtn  der  Kirche  in  ihren 
Misaiofwn  (Atissburg,  1841) ;  Marshall,  Jft'ssAms,  Roman 
Catholic  and  ]hrotestant  (Lond.  1860) ;  and  the  annals  of 
the  Society  for  the  Propagati<m  of  the  Faith,  will  give  a 
general  Idea :  but  the  sources  are  the  accounts  of  the  va- 
rious religions  bodies  engaged  on  the  several  missions, 
voluminous  works  which  would  alone  form  a  library.'' 
See  also  Wetzer  n.  Welte,  Kirehen-Lexikony  vii,  lOT  sq. ; 
(Regensburg)  Real-Bneyhlopudie,  vol.  ix,  s.  v. 

2.  The  Greek  Ckur^ — ^Movements  have  recently  oc- 
curred in  Russia,  the  principal  stronghold  and  promoter 
of  the  Greek  Church,  indicating  some  slight  develop- 
ment of  the  modem  mtssionary  spirit 

A  Russian  Bible  Society  has  been  organized  at  St 
Fletenburg,  with  the  sanction  of  the  emperor  Alexander. 


A  former  society,  which  had  279  audliariefl^  and  had 
circulated  861,000  copies  of  the  Scripturea^  waa  sup- 
pressed by  the  emperor  Nicholas. 

The  Russian  government  has  also  organiaed  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  missioDaxy  society  for  the  spiread  of 
the  orthodox  religion  among  the  heathen  Muasialmen 
and  Boddhista  within  its  territory.  The  operations  of 
the  society  have  primary  reference  to  the  oonyenioD  of 
the  pagan  tribes  of  the  Altai  and  Trana-Balkan  coun- 
try, the  Caucasus  being  assigned  to  another  aocietj'  of 
the  same  kind.  The  following  is  an  aoooont  of  the  in- 
auguration of  the  misrionary  society  first  refonred  to : 
*'  In  1870  the  Greek  Church  of  Russia  organised  an  in- 
stitution called  *The  Orthodox  Society  on  behalf  of 
Missions,'  the  object  of  which  was  the  convenioo  of 
the  non-Christians  of  all  parts  of  the  Russian  empire 
except  the  Caucasian  and  Trans-Caucasian  provinces 
already  provided  for,  and  both  the  spiritual  edification 
and  social  advancement  of  the  converts  thus  made.  The 
society  was  inaugurated  at  Moacow  nnder  the  presi- 
dency of  Innocent,  metropolitan  of  that  dty,  and  there- 
fore known  as '  the  Apostle  of  KamtchatluL*  Lituigy 
and  Te  Deum  were  performed,  and  a  sermon  praaclied 
in  the  cathedral  before  a  crowded  congregation,  among 
whom  were  present  the  governor-general  of  the  prov- 
ince and  others  of  the  highest  <^ciala,  although  the 
solemnity  had  no  official  character.  The  society  is 
placed  nnder  the  patronage  of  the  Russian  empress,  and 
the  ultimate  control  of  the  holy  S3mod.  The  president  is 
the  metropolitan  of  Moscow,  and  the  society's  aflairs  are 
administered  by  a  council  at  that  place.  Committees 
are  also  to  be  formed  in  every  city  under  the  local  bish- 
op. The  society  is  annually  to  observe  the  day  of  Sts. 
Cyril  and  Methodius,  May  11  (O.  S.).  Any  person  sob- 
scribing  at  least  three  roubles  may  be  a  member  of  the 
society.  Its  council  possesses,  besides  the  president,  two 
vice-presidents,  chosen  for  two  years,  one  by  the  presi- 
dent from  his  coadjutor  bishops,  and  one  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  society  from  the  laity.  Of  the  twelve  mem- 
bers of  the  council,  four  are  biennially  nominated  by  the 
president,  and  the  rest  by  the  memlieis  of  the  society 
at  a  general  meeting.** 

8.  Proteetani  Mimont, — (1.)  Beginmnge  amd  Gradual 
Development. — ^The  16th  century  covered  the  period  of 
the  great  Reformation,  in  which,  by  severance  from  the 
Church  of  Rome,  an  effort  was  made  to  escape  from  the 
accumulated  errors  and  abuses  of  more  than  ten  centu- 
ries, and  to  establish  Christianity  on  a  Scriptural  basisi 
See  Refoiuiation.  On  the  part  of  the  Reformers,  it  was 
for  a  long  time  a  struggle  for  existence,  and  the  first 
and  everywhere  present  necessity  was  the  establishment 
of  churches  as  the  nuclei  of  future  action.  Unhappily 
a  lack  of  unity,  combined  with  the  inherited  spirit  cf 
intolerance,  for  a  time  led  to  strifes  among  themselves^ 
which  greatly  retarded  the  development  of  the  Protes- 
tant churches,  and  postponed  the  day  of  their  active  ef- 
forts for  the  conversion  of  tlie  world.  Nevertheless  the 
Church  of  Geneva,  as  early  as  1556,  inaugurated  foreign 
missions  by  sending  a  company  of  fourteen  missiooaries 
to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  hope  of  being  able  to  introduce  the 
Reformed  religion  into  Brazil;  but  the  mission  was  de- 
feated by  a  combination  of  treachery  with  religions  and 
political  opposition  (see  Sadder,  SktUhee  of  E^at»l,yniL 
i,  ch.  i).  In  1559  a  missionary  was  sent  into  Lapland  by 
the  cdebrated  Gustavus  Vasa,  king  of  Sweden.  Early 
in  the  17th  century  the  Dutch,  having  obtained  posses 
sion  of  Ceylon,  attempted  to  convert  the  natives  to  the 
Christian  faith.  About  the  same  time,  many  of  the 
Nonconformists  who  had  settled  in  New  England  began 
to  attempt  the  conversion  of  the  aborigines.  Mayhew 
in  1643,  and  the  laboriotis  Eliot  in  1646,  devoted  them- 
selves to  tins  apostolic  service.  In  1649,  daring  the  pro- 
tectorate of  Cromwell,  there  was  incorporated  by  act  of 
Parliament  the  "  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gos- 
pel in  New  EngUuid.**  In  1660  the  society  was  dis- 
solved ;  but,  on  urgent  application,  it  was  soon  ivstored, 
and  the  oelebrated  Robert  Boyle  was  appointed  iu  fim 
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governor.  The  zeal  of  this  distuigaisbed  individatl 
for  the  diffusion  of  the  Gospel  in  India  and  America, 
and  among  the  native  Welsh  and  Irish ;  his  munificent 
donations  for  the  translations  of  the  sacred  Scriptures 
into  Malay  and  Arabic,  Welsh  and  Irish,  and  of  £liot*s 
Bible  into  the  Massachusetts  Indian  language,  as  well 
as  for  the  distribution  of  Grotius  de  VeriUUe  Chruiicum 
ReUffioms ;  and,  lastly,  his  legacy  of  £5400  for  the  prop- 
agation of  Christianity  among  the  heathens,  entitle  him 
to  distinct  attention.  Besides  these  incipient  efforts  to 
diffuse  the  Gospel,  glowing  sentiments  on  the  subject 
are  to  be  found  scattered  through  the  sermons  and  epis- 
tolary oorrespondeuoe  of  the  age,  which  show  that  many 
a  Christian  heart  was  laboring  and  swelling  with  the 
desire  of  greater  things  than  these.  Still  the  century 
closed  with  witnessing  little  more  than  individual  and 
unsostained  endeavors.  The  ''Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,"  which  will  be  noticed  hereafter, 
whose  objects,  to  a  certain  extent,  embrace  the  labors 
of  missionaries)  was  organized  in  England  in  1698;  but 
it  was  not  till  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century  that 
what  has  been  denominated  the  age  of  missionary  asso- 
ciatjoQ  fairly  began  to  dawn.  It  opened  very  faintly 
and  slowly,  but  nevertheless  it  has  since  been  growing 
brighter  and  brighter  to  the  present  day. 

(2.)  Present  Extent, — ^To  convey  some  faint  idea  of 
what  has  subsequently  been  accomplished,  and  pot  in 
the  way  of  accomplishment,  it  is  deemed  proper  now  to 
submit  a  brief  sketch  of  the  principal  missionary  organ- 
izations and  agencies  of  the  Protestant  world.  In  this 
exhibit  a  grouping  is  adopted  which  is  designed  to  show 
primarily  the  countries  in  which  the  several  societies 
originated  and  have  been  sustained;  secondly,  the  date 
of  their  origin,  and  a  summary  view  of  their  character 
and  early  Idstory ;  and,  thirdly,  the  fields  of  their  oper- 
ation, the  amount  of  their  income,  and  the  present  con- 
dition of  thttr  enterpriseib  For  further  particulars,  con- 
sult the  articles  on  each  country  and  society  in  this  Cy- 
clopedia. 

The  principal  Protestant  missionary  societies  may  be 
dcBsified  as — L  Continental;  II.  British  ;  III.  A  meriean. 


"  L  ContinenUA  MimUmary  SoeietieSn—Danish  CoOege  and 
Mianin»s.'^A»  early  as  the  year  1714  the  Danish  College 
of  Missions  was  opened  in  Copeobasen  by  Frederick  IV, 
king  of  Denmark,  for  the  tmlnins:  of  missionaries.  Dan- 
ish missions  to  the  heathen  bad  been  commenced  even 
befora  this  period,  agents  having  been  obtahied  Arom  the 
University  of  Halle,  in  Saxony.  On  Jnly  9, 1700,  two  mis- 
sionaries arrived  lh>m  Denmark  on  the  Coromandel  coast, 
in  India,  and  settled  at  Tranqaebsr.  They  immediately 
commenced  the  stndy  ot  Tamil,  the  laitgnage  spoken  in 
that  part  of  the  country.  AUhongh  they  had  gone  to  a 
part  of  the  Danish  empire,  and  were  patronized  by  roy- 
al^, the  roissifmaries  enconntered  great  opposition  from 
the  pnjndioes  of  the  natives,  and  even  from  the  Danish 
government,  who  on  several  occasions  arrested  and  Iro- 
priaoned  the  missionsries  for  months  together.  Priva- 
tion, as  well  as  persecotion,  was  the  lot  of  the  mission- 
stair  at  an  early  period  of  their  labors.  The  first  remit- 
tance sent  from  Borope,  which  at  that  time  wasjgreatly 
needed,  wss  lost  at  sea,  but  friends  were  raisea  np  in 
a  manner  nnezpected,  and  loans  of  money  were  offered 
tliem  till  they  could  obtain  supplies  from  the  society  at 
home.  When  their  borrowed  stock  was  nearly  exhausted, 
remittances  reached  them,  along  with  three  more  mis- 
sionariea,  in  1709.  This  was  but  the  beginning  of  better 
timee,  ibr  shortly  afterwards  the  London  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge  became  a  liberal  patron  of 
their  mission,  giving  them  not  only  an  edition  of  the  Por- 
tnscoese  New  Testament  for  circulation  among  the  people, 
bat  also  a  printing-press,  with  a  stock  of  types  end  paper, 
and  a  Silesian  printer.  When  opposition  to  the  mission 
svbeided.  and  the  canse  expanded  somewhat,  a  type-fonn- 
dery  and  paper-mill  were  established,  and  the  work  of 
tranelation  and  printing  was  prosecuted  with  vigor.  In 
1716  theTsmil  NewTesument  was  completed,  and  eleven 
years  afterwards  the  Old  Testament  made  its  appearance. 
Several  of  the  elder  missionaries  were  called  iiway  by 
death,  but  sealoas  yoong  men  were  sent  out  from  Europe 
from  time  to  time,  and  a  native  pastorate  was  raised  np 
as  the  tmlt  ot  misslonanr  labor,  which  rendered  good  ser- 
vice to  the  canse.  In  17fi6  n  mission  was  opened  at  Cal- 
cutta by  one  of  this  soelety*a  missionaries,  out  at  the  ex- 
Knse  oif  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 
174S  the  oelelirated  missionary  Schwartz,  who  had  al- 
ready been  in  the  Indian  field  for  twelve  years,  com- 
nwDced  Ills  faibor  in  Trichinopoly,  in  connection  with 


which  he  foUIled  a  long,  honorable,  and  snccessftil  period 
of  labor,  and  flnivhed  his  course  with  Joy  in  1700.  In  the 
vear  1886  the  principal  Danish  missions  in  India,  which 
had  been  so  largely  sostained  by  the  Christian  Knowl- 
^ge  Society,  were  transferred  to  the  Society  for  the  Prop- 
agation of  the  Gospel  in  F(»reign  Parts. 

"MiMion  to  OremUmd.-^ln  1781  the  Danish  mission  to 
Greenland  was  commenced  by  the  Kev.  Hans  Bgede,  a 
seidons  Christian  pastor  of  Vogen,  in  Norwav.  For  thir- 
teen years  this  good  man  had  prayed  and  planned  for  a 
mission  to  that  dreary  region.  Having  at  length  obtained 
the  consent  and  patronage  of  the  king  of  Denmark  to  the 
undertaking,  the  missionnry  convened  a  few  friends  to- 
gether, opened  a  subscription  list,  and  in  the  bee  of  for- 
midable difflcQlties  pushed  forward  the  work,  till  a  ship 
was  pnrchssed  to  convey  him  and  a  small  partv  of  Bet> 
tiers  to  Greenland.  During  the  voyage,  which  lasted 
eight  weeks,  they  suffered  much  from  storms,  floating 
mountains  of  ice,  and  a  leak  in  the  vessel,  which  they 
were  obliged  to  stop  with  their  clothes.  On  landing  at 
their  destination,  their  first  woric  waa  to  build  a  honse  of 
tnrf  and  stone,  in  which  the  natives,  who  appeared  friend- 
ly, assisted  them  as  best  they  could,  intimating  by  signs, 
however,  that  if  they  Intended  to  live  in  it  they  woold  be 
frozen  to  death.  While  engaged  in  these  exerciser,  and 
in  striving  to  acauire  the  strange  language  of  the  Green- 
landers,  Mr.  Bgede  enconntered  innumerable  dlfficnlties. 
His  greateat  trial  was  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  colonists, 
several  of  whom  resolved  to  return  home,  as  they  were 
very  uncomfortable,  and  found  the  natives  unwilling  to 
trade.  He  was  snpnorted  by  the  courage  and  resolution 
of  his  heroic  wife,  however,  and  by  the  arrival  of  two 
ships  with  provisions  in  the  snmmer  of  1722,  when  their 
stores  were  nearly  exhausted.  The  missionary  found  it 
extremely  difilcnlt  to  induce  the  people  to  attend  to  re> 
celve  such  instruction  as  he  wss  able  to  give,  and  it  was 
only  by  offering  a  fish-hook  for  every  letter  of  the  alpha- 
bet they  learned  that  he  succeeded  in  getting  a  few  chil- 
dren to  come  to  school  The  following  year  another  mis- 
sionary came  to  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Egedo ;  and  the  mis- 
sion was  carried  on  with  praiseworthy  perseverance,  but 
with  little  success  for  a  long  time.  On  the  accession  of 
Christian  VI  to  the  throne  of  Denmark,  government  aid 
was  withdrawn  from  the  mission ;  but  the  senior  mission- 
ary, having  the  option  to  remain  in  the  conntrv,  nobly 
stood  to  his  post,  and  continued  his  labors  amid  untold 
privations,  troubles,. and  sufferings,  not  the  least  of  which 
arose  from  the  Introduction  of  small-pox  into  the  settle- 
ment, which  swept  off  about  2000  of  the  natives.  In  1784 
the  mission  was  re-enforoed  by  the  appointment  of  three 
new  agents,  one  of  whom  was  the  son  of  the  pioneer  mis- 
sionary, Mr.  Bgede.  The  following  year,  his  beloved  wife 
having  been  calied  away  by  death.  Mr.  Bgede  returned  to 
Denmark,  but  still  exerted  himself  on  behalf  of  the  mis- 
sion. Through  his  influence  the  coloiiy  and  the  mission 
were  re-enforced,  his  son  published  a  Greenland  lexicon, 
the  Scriptures  were  translated  into  the  native  language 
of  the  people,  and  4000  persons  were  reported  as  having 
heen  brought  under  rsligioos  instmction,  ahhongh  it  u 
admitted  that  very  few  of  them  could  be  regarded  as  con- 
verts to  the  fitith  of  the  Gospel.  The  Danish  mission  to 
Greenland  was  ultimately  transferred  to  the  'United 
Brethren.'  Here  should  be  mentioned  the  mission  to 
Laplaiui  (q.  v.). 

** United  Brtthrtn'e  MittsUms  [see  Mobaviaivs].— The  mis- 
sionary spirit  of  the  Moravian  Church  manifested  itself  at 
an  early  period  after  the  establishment  of  the  settlement 
at  Herrnhnt  When  falsely  accused,  and  declared  an  ex- 
ile firom  Germany,  count  Zinsendorf  gave  a  reply  which 
indicated  the  spirit  by  which  he  was  actuated,  and  the  gen- 
ius of  the  people  with  whom  he  had  cast  in  his  lot.  He 
said :  '  Now  we  mnsi  collect  a  congregation  of  pilgrims, 
snd  train  laborers  to  go  forth  into  all  the  world,  and  preach 
Christ  and  his  salvation  to  every  creaturei*  He  was  led 
to  this  by  a  visit  made  to  the  Danish  capiul  in  1781. 
When  the  new  colony  only  numbered  about  600  persons, 
all  of  whom  were  poor  exiles,  and  when  Just  beginning 
to  build  a  church  for  their  ovm  accommodation  in  what 
had  lately  been  a  wilderness,  they  resolved  to  labor  for 
the  conversion  of  the  heathen  world.  Within  ten  years 
from  that  date.  1788,  they  sent  missionaries  to  St.  Thomas 
and  St  Croix,  In  the  West  Indies :  to  the  Indians  in  North 
and  South  America :  to  Lapland,  Tartary,  Algiers,  West- 
em  Africa,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Ceylon.  Abont 
the  year  1881  an  association  was  formed  in  London,  which 
raised  abont  XOOOO  per  annum  in  aid  of  Moravian  mis- 
sions, and  this  proved  a  great  help  to  the  cause.  Subse- 
quently the  United  Brethren  sent  out  sgents  to  other 
west  India  islands,  including  Jamaica,  Tobago,  Antigna, 
Barbadoes,  and  St.  Christopher's ;  to  South  America,  Lab- 
rador, Greenland,  Bgj'pt,  Persia,  and  India.  The  first  mis- 
sions of  the  Moravian  Brethren  were  not  very  snccessfril, 
but  their  agents  persevered  amid  numerous  dilBcnlties. 
privation^  and  sufferings,  to  which  they  had  been  well 
trained  by  the  painfhl  experience  of  theur  previous  histo- 
ry, and  the  ultimate  result  has  been  very  gratifying. 

**  StiUiMtiee  of  Morwrian  Mieeion$»^h  recent  publication 
says:  'The  Moravian  mission  statistics  for  1670  show  80 
stations:  818  missionary  agents;  1041  native  assistants 
and  overseers;  20,571  communicants;  16,028  non-com- 
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tAantcanU  lodM*'  regnlar  Inttrnctioii  •  10,864  candidates, 
**  uew  people,*'  etc « and  8S,S88  baptlaed  children ;  making 
a  total  of  <(i9>J51.  The  receipts  have  been  £4iH  frum  mem- 
bers of  the  Brethren's  con||regattons ;  £9'24  fh>m  fHends 
of  other  denominations;  X15T6  from  the  Brethren's  socie- 
ty 1u  Pennsylyania,  and  jM18T  fh)m  legacies,  endowments, 
etc. ;  making  a  total  of  ie9(i,844k  In  Surinam  there  are 
S4,106  nnder  instmciion,  18,8S8  in  Jamaica,  and  smaller 
numbers  in  other  parts  of  the  West  Indies,  in  South  Afri- 
ca, 8<)nth  America,  Oreenland,  and  LabraaOT.* 

"  Setherkmdt  Miutonary  Soetety.—Thls  instltntlon  was 
formed  at  Rotterdam  in  178&  mainly  thronch  the  influ- 
ence of  Or.  Vanderkemp.  Before  the  eccentiic  doctor  em* 
barked  for  his  distant  sphere  of  labor  in  Sonth  Afirica,  to 
■which  he  had  been  appointed  by  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  he  Tiaited  Rotterdam  to  take  leave  of  his  fHends, 
and  while  there  he  found  leisure  to  publish  a  Dutch  ver- 
sion of  an  earnest  address  which  had  emanated  flnnm  the 
London  Society,  the  result  of  which  was  the  organization 
of  the  Netherlands  Missionary  Society.  For  some  time 
the  flnaucial  aid  offered  to  the  enterprise  was  very  slen- 
der, and  no  immediate  steps  were  tAken  towards  com- 
mencing  operations.  This  interval  was  wisely  employed 
by  the  directors  in  endeavoring  to  leaven  the  Dutch  mind 
with  the  true  missionary  spirit.  When  the  funds  were 
itvalbible,  and  they  contemplated  entering  upon  foreign 
llelda  of  labor,  they  were  deterred  tram  doing  so  fh>m 
the  loss  of  most  of  the  Dutch  colonies,  which  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  France  during  the  war.  The  directors 
therefore  made  an  arrangement  with  the  London  Mission- 
ary Society  to  supply  men  and  means  for  carrying  on  the 
work  in  Africa  and  India  nnder  their  auspices  and  man- 
agement. In  this  way  they  trained  and  sent  out  several 
excellent  missionaries  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the 
iCast,  where  their  knowledge  of  the  Dutch  language  was 
at  once  available  for  carrying  on  the  work.  In  1814  Hol- 
land rose  again  to  IndepeudeDce,  and  recovered  its  colo- 
nies, when  the  Netherlands  Society  took  Immediate  ad- 
Tantage  of  the  favorable  change  In  national  affairs,  and 
sent  out  Ave  young  missionaries  ft'om  their  seminary  on 
their  own  account,  to  enter  favorable  openings  which 
presented  themselves  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago  among 
the  Malays^  Other  agents  followed  fh>m  year  to  year, 
and  that  part  of  the  wtirld  was  largely  and  well  occupied 
by  the  society.  In  1890  two  misslTmaries  were  sent  out 
to  India,  and  a  few  years  afterwards  thev  were  followed 
by  Dr.  Outxiaff,  who,  finding  a  number  of  Chinese  at  Rio- 
sew,  his  appointed  statUm,  was  ultimately  induced  to  ex- 
tend his  labors  to  the  *  Celestial  Empire.*  A  mission  was 
also  established  at  Surinam,  in  Dutch  Guiana,  and  the 
Neiherlands  S<x;iety  was  able  to  re^Kirt  IT  stations  and  19 
missionaries  under  their  direction,  with  a  goodly  number 
of  native  converts  to  the  faith  of  the  Gospel  united  in 
Church  fellowship. 

"  Other  Diiteh  Miturionn.— It  must  not  be  supposed  that 
the  organization  of  the  Netherlands  Missionary  Society  is 
all  that  Holland  has  done  for  the  conversion  of  the  hea- 
then. Long  anterior  to  that  event,  even  as  early  as  161S, 
the  famous  Anthony  Wal wens  planted  a  seminarv  at  Ley- 
den  for  the  preparation  of  foreign  ml»sionaries,  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company  countenancing  and  approving  of  the 
institution.  Woen  Ceylon  came  under  the  power  of  Hol- 
land, in  168A,  a  numl)er  of  missionaries  were  sent  out  to 
pro))agate  the  Reformed  religion  among  the  idolatrous 
natives.  A  very  superficial  mode  of  making  converts 
Seems  to  have  been  adopted,  however,  for  when  they  were 
reported  as  amounting  to  400,000  in  number,  there  were 
only  100  communicants.  The  sad  disproportion  reveals  a 
ayatem  of  action  which  war  not  only  reprebensible  In  itself, 
but  greatly  prejudicial  to  all  subsequent  missionary  labor, 
%»>  has  been  proved  by  pain  (hi  experience.  Dutch  mis- 
sionaries were  also  sent  out  at  an  early  period  to  South- 
ern AArlca,  Java,  Formosa,  Amboyna,  and  other  places. 

"  BcvUe  MisdUmary  Soeietij, — In  the  year  1816  a  seminary 
was  established  for  the  training  of  missionaries  at  Baale, 
In  Switzerland.  It  owed  its  origin  to  the  gratitude  of  a 
few  pious  people  who  recognised  the  providence  of  God 
in  a  violent  storm  which  occurred  at  a  particular  Juncture, 
and  which  proved  the  means  of  preserving  their  town 
fVom  ruin  when  the  armies  of  Russia  and  Hungary  were 
hurling  shells  into  It.  The  form  which  the  gratitude  of 
these  people  assumed  was  a  desire  to  educate  pious  teach- 
ers to  send  to  the  heathen,  to  make  them  acquainted  with 
the  good  news  of  salvation.  The  school  was  at  first  very 
small,  with  few  scholars,  and  a  slender  income  of  about 
X50  per  anniim.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  a  mission- 
ary college  was  built,  and  liberal  support  came  from  Ger- 
many and  France,  as  well  as  from  various  parts  of  Switz- 
erland, so  that  the  income  rose  to  jCSOOO.  This  result 
flowed  from  the  formation  of  auxiliary  or  branch  socie- 
ties in  those  countries.  The  institution  was  now  con- 
ducted with  vigor,  and  fhmished  the  English  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society  with  some  of  its  most  devoted  laborers. 
In  forty  years  after  its  commencement  it  had  sent  forth 
nearly  400  mlHsionaries  to  foreign  lands,  and  73  were  still 
under  training.  It  was  no  part  of  the  original  plan  of  this 
institution  to  engage  in  the  support  and  management 
of  foreign  missions,  out  merely  to  prepare  agents  for  the 
work.  In  1891,  however,  a  society  was  formed  for  this 
object,  and  fh>m  year  to  year  minionaries  were  sent  to 


North  America,  Western  Africa,  India,  and  China.  A  so- 
ciety  was  also  organized  fur  the  special  purpose  of  dis- 
senunatluethe  Gospel  among  the  Jews.  The  missiona- 
ries of  the  Basle  Society  are  not  all  ministen.  They  send 
out  pious  mechanics  and  agriculturbts  to  teach  the  na- 
tives the  arta  of  civilized  life,  at  the  aame  time  that  they 
instruct  them  in  the  principles  of  Christianity  by  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  and  the  establishment  of  schools. 
The  BoMit  MiMtonary  Society  Is  generally  C(mc»dcd  to  have 
first  awakened  an  interest  in  missions  among  the  Ger- 
mans. See  Oetertiig,  EnMehungageaeh,  der  MiMionegemU- 
echaft  zu  Baael  (1865). 

"/Yirts  Kvang^ical  Miaeionary  Soeiety.  —The  origin  of 
this  institution  is  somewhat  curious  and  interesting.    Id 
the  year  1829  a  meeting  was  convened  at  the  house  of  an 
American  merchant,  S.  v.  S.  Wilder,  Esq.,  then  residing  in 
Paria,  to  take  into  consideration  the  best  means  of  propa- 
gating the  Gospel  in  heathen  landsw    There  were  present 
the  presidents  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  consisto- 
ries, as  well  as  many  of  the  ministers  of  these  churches, 
and  others  of  different  persuasions  then  in  the  French 
metropolis.    The  result  was  the  fonnation  of  this  society, 
which,  in  Its  commencement,  contemplated  two  objects : 
the  one  to  employ  the  press  as  a  means  to  enlighten  the 
public  mind  on  the  nature  and  character  of  Inrotesiant 
missions,  and  the  other  to  educate  young  men,  who  had 
been  duly  recommended,  in  a  knowledge  of  the  ians:aages 
of  the  East.    The  Rev.  Jonas  Klne  was  then  In  Pans,  and 
received  an  Invitation  to  go  to  the  Holy  Land  with  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Fisk,  the  new  society  charging  itself  with  his 
support  for  a  certain  period.    Subsequently  the  e^ciety 
devoted  all  its  efforts  to  South  Africa,  where  Its  agents 
have  labored  for  many  years  with  great  advantage  to  sev- 
eral scattered  tribes  of  natives,    in  1899  three  missiuna- 
ries  were  sent  by  the  society  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
one  of  whom  settled  among  the  French  refrigees  at  W  el- 
lington,  near  Cape  Town,  and  the  other  two  proceeded  to 
the  Bechuana  country,  and  commenced  a  station  at  Mo- 
tlto.    Re-eufurcements  arrived  from  time  to  time,  which 
enabled  the  missionaries  to  extend  their  Uhon  to  varions 
parts  of  a  country  that  stood  in  great  need  of  the  light  of 
the  Gospel.    That  part  of  the  interior  known  as  Basuto- 
land  was  occupied  oy  the  French  misaionariee.    New  sta- 
tions were  formed,  schools  were  established,  and  chapels 
built  at  Bethulla,  MorJIa,  Beershcba,  Thaba,  Bassion,  Me- 
kuatling,  Friedor,  Bethesda,  Berea,  and  CarmeL    At  sev- 
eral of  these  places  a  goodly  number  of  natives  were 
brought  to  a  saving  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  nulled 
in  Church  fellowship,  although  the  notorious  chief  Mo- 
shesh  still  adhered  to  his  heathenism,  notwithetandiuK 
his  superior  intelllgiince.    The  French  mission  in  South 
Africa  has  repeatMily  suffered  flrom  devastatiue  wars 
aroon^  the  natives  and  settlers,  but  the  greatest  blow  to 
Its  prosperity  was  the  war  which  raged  In  France  lu  1870- 
71,  through  which  the  supplies  of  the  missionaries  M>ere  in 
a  great  measure  cut  off    Providence,  however,  ralacd  up 
fronds  in  the  time  of  need,  and  the  woric  still  goes  on. 

"Rhenish  Miaeionary  Society.  — The  Instliution  now 
known  as  the  Rhenish  Missionary  Society  was  organized 
in  1828  by  the  amalgamation  of  three  other  assoclationF, 
which  had  previously  maintained  a  separate  existence  in 
Elberfeld,  Barmen,  and  Coloene.  The  society  was  after- 
wards Airther  strengthened  by  the  incorporation  of  sev- 
eral other  small  associations  in  the  Rhenish  provinces 
and  Westphalia.  In  1829  three  missionaries  were  sent 
out  to  Sonth  Africa.  Th^e  were  followed  in  after-vesn* 
by  several  others,  and  stations  were  ultimately  established 
at  Stellenbosch,  Worcester,  Tulbagh,  Saron,  Schietfbniein, 
Ebenezer,  Kamaggas,  and  other  places  within  the  boun- 
daries of  the  Cape  Colony ;  and  at  Bethany,  Berseba,  Re- 
hoboth.  Rood-Volk,  Wesley  Vale,  and  Barmen  In  Nama- 
qualanu.  and  Daraaralaud.  Some  of  these  stations  were 
originally  commenced  by  Wmleyan  missionaries  who  had 
for  many  years  labored  on  the  south-western  coast  of  Af- 
rica. But  in  1861  an  arrangement  was  made  by  which 
they  were  given  over  to  the  Rhenish  Societv,  as  was  also 
the  station  at  Nisbett  Bath  a  few  years  aftierwards,  the 
Weslevans  finding  it  necessary  to  concentrate  their  labors 
in  other  localities.  In  1884  the  Beriin  Missionary  Society 
sent  two  agents  to  Bonieo,  and  others  followed  at  inter- 
vals, who  were  employed  in  educational  labors.  In  1846 
the  work  was  extended  to  China,  where  several  baptisms 
were  soon  reporied  as  having  taken  place.  Indeed,  undue 
importance  appears  to  have  been  attached  to  baptism  by 
the  missionaries  of  this  institution,  for  when  thlK  society 
had  been  in  existence  about  twenty-two  years,  nearly 
5000  baptisms  were  reported,  when  comparatively  few  of 
the  number  could  be  regarded  as  communicants,  or  Chnrch 
members.  Perhaps  this  and  some  other  peculiarities  may 
be  accounted  for  oy  the  Lutheran  type  of  theology  which 
the  agents  generally  seem  to  have  espoused. 

**  Berlin  Miaeionary  Sodety^—ThlB  society  was  formallv 
organized  In  1624,  but  it  arose  out  of  efforts  which  hn^ 
been  previously  made  fbr  missionary  objects.  As  earlv 
as  the  year  1800  an  instltntlon  was  formed  in  the  P^mssian 
capital  by  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church  to  educate 

f>ious  youths  for  foreign  mission  service.  During  the  fi>}. 
owing  twenty-five  years  forty  students  were  so  educated. 
In  1884  the  Berlin  Mlsslonvy  Society  sent  out  (bur  mis- 
sionariea  to  Sonth  Africa.   These  were  foUowad  by  otbon 
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loriog  foooMfire  yenn,  and  arrangemento  were  made  for 
arryug  on  the  work  on  an  ezteneive  scale.  One  of  the 
tni  stations  occnpied  by  thia  sodety  was  at  Beaufort, 
sod  theuce  the  miseionaiies  went  among  the  Koran u as 
and  Kafflre.  Sabeeqaently  the  work  was  extended  to 
Zoar,  Bethel,  Bmmaas,  Bethany,  Prlel,  New  Germany, 
and  other  stations,  some  of  which  are  situated  within  the 
boaadsries  of  the  Cape  Colony,  others  in  the  Orange  Free 
Stale,  the  Trans- VaalRepabHc,  KafTraria,  and  in  the  dls- 
uot  r^ons  of  NataL  According  to  the  last  report,  Just 
published,  the  Berlin  Missionary  Society  occaples  81  sta- 
tknu  Id  South  AfHca,  and  employs  48  laborers :  but  no 
dbdoction  seema  to  be  made  In  the  report  between  or- 
daioed  missionaries  and  subordinate  agents,  as  in  the  sta- 
tbtioB  of  other  aodeties.  Altogether,  the  Berlin  Society 
cmpiojs  some  eighty  miaeionariea. 

*'9iMii$h  Mimonary  8oeiety.-^Tbe  Swedes  made  vigor- 
oos  ihoagh  unsooceasftil  efforts  to  propagate  the  Gospel 
in  heathen  landa  aa  early  as  the  year  1669.  The  sphere 
of  their  operations  waa  Lapland,  and  their  work  was  con- 
ducted under  royal  anspicee.  Onstavns  Vasa  beaded  the 
Biedonary  morement  of  hia  conntrv  for  the  enlighten- 
neoi  of  the  Laplandese,  and  succeeding  monarchs  threw 
tbe  weight  of  their  Inflnence  into  the  Christian  enterprise. 
Iq  1775  the  New  Testament,  translated  into  Laplandese, 
waa  pablished.  The  mission  waa  Ua  from  prosperous, 
however,  and.  aft«r  years  of  hoping  against  hope,  it  was 
abandoned.  Mor  la  this  to  be  wonoered  at,  if  one  half  of 
what  has  been  recorded  In  reference  to  the  drinking  and 
other  Immoral  hablta  of  both  priests  and  people  is  true. 
Alter  an  Interval  of  nearly  three  centuries,  Lapland  again 
CDgroflMd  the  attention  of  the  Swedes.  In  1886  the  Swed- 
ish lUaslonary  Society  was  fonded,  and  sent  forth  a  pious 
Toaoj:  man,  named  Carl  Lndovlc  Tellstroem,  the  fhiit  of 
the  Wetleinan  Mission  in  Stockholm,  as  a  catechlst  to 
Lapland.  He  had  many  difflcultles  to  encounter  from  the 
nlmtory  and  dissipated  habits  of  the  people :  but  by 
fcilwwiog  them  to  their  markets  and  fairs  witn  his  Bible, 
to  biatract  them  in  the  tmihs  of  the  Gospel,  there  is  rea- 
•00  to  hope  that  his  labors  were  productive  of  some  good 
naalta.  Schoole  were  aiterwarda  established  for  the 
tnioiogof  the  rising  generation,  and  the  children  were 
taatht,  fed,  and  clothed  at  tbe  expense  of  the  society,  and 
at  the  end  of  two  years  were  sent  home  with  tracts  and 
books  to  interest  and  instruct  their  parents,  families,  and 
(iriefids. 

"AkhmcUoiiZ  LfUheran  ifisslon.— This  socle^r  was  in- 
vdtated  fn  1836,  with  its  head-quarters  at  Dresden.  The 
leat  of  direction  waa  in  1848  removed  to  Lelpsic  Its 
efforts  have  been  chiefly  turned  to  Southern  India,  to  the 
«capailon  of  thooe  fields  of  labor  which  bad  been  previ- 
ovly  caltivated  by  the  Danish  missionaries.  From  a  re- 
pott  pubiisbed  some  time  ago,  it  appears  that  ther  bad  in 
their  employ  9  missionaries,  with  S  native  candiaates,  in 
8  different  atations,  c«>nntlng  4600  Church  members  and 
Sn  adbolars  nnder  their  pastoral  care.  They  have  also  la- 
bored as  a  aociety  in  New  South  Wales,  but  the  results 
did  Bot  looc  warrant  the  continuance  of  this  worlc 

"3«rtt  German  MUtwnary  Soefefv.  —  This  instltntlon 
vaa  organixed  in  tbe  year  ISM,  with  its  seat  first  at  Ham- 
boie  and  afterwarda  at  Bremen.  The  scene  of  ita  earli- 
e«  labon  waa  India,  one  station  being  in  the  Telogoo 
country,  tnd  the  other  in  the  Neileherries.  A  serU)U8 
diminution  In  the  financial  receipts  led  to  the  transference 
(f  the  mission  for  some  years  to  the  United  States  Evan- 

Eeilcal  Lutheran  Chnrch.  When  the  finances  revived, 
owever,  the  responsibilities  connected  with  carrying  on 
the  work  were  again  assumed  bv  the  Bremen  Union,  and 
the  leld  of  effort  has  recently  called  forih  a  large  amonnt 
«f  sympathy  in  North  Germany,  and  IS  mlsaionariea  are 
aow  employed  in  naeftil  labor. 

"JTonwyian  MiaHonarjf  Society.  ^Th\u  society  was 
fanned  In  18tt,  and  soon  affterwaras  sent  ont  missionaries 
i>>  labur  among  the  warlike  Zulus  in  Sonth-east«m  Africa. 
»e  aim  of  the  instltntlon  is  to  supply  agents  who  are 
able  and  willine  to  inatmct  the  people  in  the  arts  of  civil- 
a«d  Hfe,  aa  well  as  in  rellgioiu  knowledge.  With  this 
«'bject  an  estate  was  purchased  in  Natal,  and  an  indus- 
trial insUtation  estabUabed,  which  has  already  been  pro- 
dnctire  of  mnch  good. 

"ite«AaA  llAn3t)  JfAisfon.— In  1846  this  society  was  es- 
tabtiahed  at  Lnnd,  and  three  years  afterwards  it  sent  ont  S 
>Bia«ioasrfes  to  China,  who  were  killed  by  pirates.  Other 
'cents  were  at  length  sent  ont,  who  were  spared  to  take 
their  share  in  attempting  to  evangelize  the  Chinese,  with 
&  hnneftil  prospect  of  sncoeea. 

""BerUn  MUtkmary  Union /*ir  China,— This  aociety  was 
««UbUshed  in  the  month  of  Jnne,  1860,  during  a  visit  of 
Dr.  Ontzlaff  to  Beriin.  Dr.  P.  W.  Krummacher  was  ap- 
pntntcd  president,  and  Prof.  Lachs  secretary.  The  object 
«4  the  aodety  ia  to  send  out  European  laborers,  and  to  aid 
traloiDg  inttltntitms.  In  a  field  so  wide  as  the  vast  Chi- 
Mw  empire  there  is  ample  room  fbr  all,  and  from  the  last 
Wished  aooonnU  It  is  pleasing  to  learn  that  the  mla- 
Ronariesofthls  small  but  usefhl  association  were  actively 
<«*p(<»vsd  in  dtflhsing  abroad  the  light  of  the  Gospel 

"Of  minor  account  is  the  lepangeHeal  MiuUm  Society, 
™ded  in  1868  by  Ofitzlaff  until  then  a  member  of  tbe 
wnm  Mitficmary  Society.  No  stress  is  laid  npon  the  ed- 
f*c«UoB  of  the  missionary,  but  the  mission  field  as  a  life- 


home  is  insisted  upon.  This  socirty  labors  in  New  South 
Wales,  among  the  Papnas,  and  in  the  South  Sea  Islands 
and  East  India. 

"Another  society  worthy  of  notice  here  is  the  Her- 
mannalrttrger  MimCony  with  head  -  quarters  at  Hanover, 
founded  bv  pastor  Harms.    It  labon*  in  East  Africa. 

**  MiMeUaneoue  Jeu/ish  JSon'efiea.— On  the  continent  of 
Europe  there  are  sundry  associations  which  have  for  their 
object  the  evangelization  of  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house 
of  Israel,  but  their  labors  are  so  local  and  diversified  that 
they  cannot  well  be  described  separately.  The  Jewish 
Society  at  Berlin  was  formed  in  IS88,  the  Bremenlehe  So- 
ciety in  1889,  the  Rhenish  Westphalia  Union  in  1848,  tbe 
Hamburg- Altona  in  1844,  the  Hesse  Cassel  in  1846,  and  the 
Hesse  Darmstadt  in  1846.  These  are  bnt  a  few  of  tbe 
many  organizations  which  exist  in  connection  with  Chris- 
tian cbnrchea  of  various  denomlnatiuns  for  the  special 
benefit  of  the  Jews,  and  the  interest  in  the  spiritual  wel- 
fare of  Abrabam'a  seed  is  deepening  and  widening  every 
year. 

**  II.  British  MiwUmary  SocittiM.— Society  f&r  the  Prima- 
aatUm  of  the  Owmel  m  Foreign  /Virte.— This  is  the  oldest 
Protestant  mlesiunary  society  in  England,  and  its  origin 
may  be  traced  to  a  very  remote  perfod.  About  the  year 
1644,  while  the  civil  wars  still  continued  in  that  country, 
a  petition  was  presented  to  Parliament  by  a  clergyman  or 
the  Church  of  England,  supported  by  manv  English  and 
Scotch  divines,  urging  the  duty  of  attempting  to  convert 
the  natives  of  North  America  to  Christianity.  This,  no 
doubt,  led  to  the  ordinance  passed  on  July  27, 1648,  by 
the  Independents  of  the  Commonwealth,  by  which  a  cor- 
poration was  estAblished,  entitled  *The  President  and 
Society  for  tbe  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  New  Eng- 
land.' The  preamble  recites  that  'the  Commons  of 
England  assembled  in  Parliament^aving  received  intel- 
ligence that  the  heathens  In  New  Enelana  are  beginning 
to  call  npon  the  name  of  the  Lord,  feel  bound  to  at«s1t«t  in 
the  worx.'  They  ordered  the  act  to  be  read  in  all  the 
churches  (^  the  land,  and  collections  to  be  made  in  nid  of 
the  object.  This  was  the  first  missionary  association 
formed  in  England,  and  mav  be  considered  as  the  parent 
of  the  present  'venerable'  Society  for  tbe  Propagation  of 
the  Got>peI  in  Foreign  Parts.  The  colonial  settlements 
first  attracted  public  attention  to  tbe  spiritual  wants  of 
their  European  and  heathen  populations.  The  cobmists 
of  New  England  fhim  the  commencement  displaved  great 
Keal  for  the  conversion  of  the  Indians.  The  labors  of 
Eliot,  Mather,  and  others  will  never  be  forgotten  by  the 
Christian  Church.  After  the  Restoration  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, Baxter  and  Boyle  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
{)ractical  sympathy  with  the  work  in  which  these  excel- 
ent  men  were  engaged.  Meanwhile  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land became  interested  in  supplying  tbe  new  colonies 
with  Episcopalian  ministers.  In  1675  it  was  found  'that 
there  were  scarcely  four  meml)er8  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land in  all  tbe  vast  tracta  of  North  America.'  In  view  of 
this  lamentable  state  of  things,  rovaltv  was  moved  to  li)>- 
erality.  Charles  II  was  induced  by  Compton,  bishop  of 
London,  to  allow  £90  for  passage  money  fbr  ministers  and 
schoolmasters  willing  to  go  out  to  snpply  the  deficiency, 
and  the  sum  of  X120o  was  also  granted  to  supplv  Ameri- 
can parishes  with  Bibles  and  other  religious  books.  The 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts 
was  organized  In  the  month  of  Jnne,  1701,  when  it  received 
a  charter  from  William  III.  The  main  objects  for  which 
it  was  instituted  are  stated  to  be  twofold.  It  was  desismed 
'  to  provide  for  tbe  ministrations  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land in  the  British  colonies,  and  to  propagate  the  Gospel 
among  tbe  native  inhabitants  of  those  conntries.* 

"The  income  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  Is  derived  from  various  sources, 
embracing  Parliamentary  grants,  collections  in  churches, 
schoolrooms,  and  public  halls,  in  which  anniversanr  ser- 
mons are  preached  and  missionary  meetings  held,  and 
subscripUons  and  legacies  from  individuals.  In  this  way 
the  institution  is  liberally  supported,  and  a  large  amount 
of  agencv  is  brought  to  hevt  upon  the  people  where  mis- 
sion stations  have  been  formed. 

"During  the  long  period  of  ita  existence  the  venera- 
ble Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts  has  gradually  extended  its  labors  to  various  parte 
of  the  world,  and  has  been  instrumental  of  much  good,  es- 
peclallv  to  British  colonists  at  an  early  period  of  their 
struggles,  long  before  modem  missionary  societies  had 
commended  their  operations.  This  n(*eftil  institution  now 
occupies  important  stations  in  the  British  provinces  of 
North  Amenca,  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  British  Colum- 
bia, tbe  West  indies,  Southom  Africa,  Anstralla,  New 
Zealand,  India,  and  Cnina.  To  all  these  places  Anglican 
bishops  and  clergymen  have  gone  forth,  carrying  with 
them  their  own  views  of  Church  order  and  discipline : 
and  in  connection  with  every  important  colony  a  diocese 
has  been  formed,  and  parishes  have  been  organised  after 
the  style  of  the  mother  country.  The  main  object  of  the 
institution  la  to  supply  the  services  and  the  ordinances  of 
the  Chnrch  of  England  to  the  tena  of  thonsands  of  British 
emigrants  who  have  been  annually  leaving  tbe  shores  of 
their  nntive  country  from  generation  to  generation,  to 
better  their  condition  In  foreign  landa.  And  with  mnch 
zeal  and  eameatness  have  the  agenta  of  this  society  fol- 
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lowed  their  eonntiymeii  In  all  their  wuiderinn,  minUter- 
ing  to  their  sptrltiutl  oeceaaities,  aod  Ji^ngmi  home  to 
their  recoUectiooB  the  tender  aeaociations  of  the  *old 
country, '  where  they  were  fiivored  In  times  of  jore  to  lio- 
ten  with  pleasore  to  the  soand  of  the  *  church-going  bell.' 
Nor  have  the  dark,  benighted  heathen  nopalation  within 
the  boundaries  ana  in  the  neighborhood  ox  the  respective 
colonies  been  neglected  bv  thie  time-honored  institution. 
Many  poor  wandering  Indians  in  the  north-western  wilds 
of  America,  as  well  as  idolatrous  HindOs  In  the  Bast,  and 
warlike  Kailirs  in  Southern  Africa,  to  saj  nothing  of  the 
aborigines  of  other  lands,  have  been  favored  with  the 
means  of  grace  and  religions  instruction  through  its  in- 
strumeotanty,  especially  of  late  years,  since  attention 
was  more  particularly  dizected  to  this  department  of  the 
work. 

"  Ths  Soei€ty/or  tM§  ProfmoHon  qf  ChriaUan  KtiowMge, 
•-Although  not  stricily  missionary  in  its  primary  object, 
this  was  at  a  very  early  period  an  auxiliarv  to  Christian 
missions,  and  is  at  this  day  a  most  powerral  help  to  the 
Church  of  England  in  her  desolate  places  abroad,  as  well 
as  at  home.  It  was  fbnnded  In  1<W8,  mainly  by  a  private 
clergyman.  Dr.  Thomas  Bray,  who,  subsequently  acting  as 
commissioner  in  Maryland,  and  seeing  the  great  neces- 
sity for  some  ftirther  effort  at  home  for  the  aavancement 
of  religion  in  the  colonies,  happily  succeeded  in  runsing 
public  attention  to  the  matter.  Having  afterwards  been 
the  chief  instrument  in  the  formation  or  the  Oon>el  Pnip- 
agatlon  Society,  Dr.  Bray  may  be  fairly  considered  tiie 
founder  of  both  these  institutions,  and  in  them  of  many 
other  noble  societies  which  followed  them,  by  imitation 
or  natural  consequence.  As  early  as  the  year  1T09  the 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge  estab- 
lished a  connection  with  the  Danish  mission  to  the  Bin- 
dilB  at  Tranquebar,  and  rendered  considerable  aid  towards 
the  support  of  the  work.  The  TanJore  mission  originat- 
ed in  1796,  and  the  one  at  Trichinopoly  in  1768,  which, 
with  the  celebrated  Schwarts  as  its  missionary,  was  taken 
up  five  years  afterwards  by  the  Christian  Knowledge  8o- 
ciiety,  and  prosecuted  with  vieor  and  success,  when 
other  institutions  of  the  Church  of  England  ¥rere  after- 
wards organised  for  the  express  purpose  of  propagating 
the  Gospel  In  foreign  lauds,  the  Christian  Knowledse  So- 
ciety  thenceforth  confined  its  attention  to  the  circulation 
of  religious  works— Bibles,  Praver-books,  tracts,  et& — at 
a  cheap  rate  in  Oreat  Britain  and  its  several  dependencies. 
There  are  branch  societies  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  persons  are  constituted  members  by  subscribing 
annually  a  sum  not  less  than  one  guinea. 

*'  The  Church  MimUmm  Society  was  instituted  In  Lon- 
don in  the  month  of  April,  1799.  The  original  design  of 
the  society  was  to  act  more  especially  in  Africa  and  the 
Bast.  That  fiact  was  embodied  in  its  first  designation, 
but  afterwards  dropped.  Though  the  sphere  coutemplatp 
ed  by  the  first  board  of  directors  was  neither  small  nor 
unimportant,  this  society  has  planted  missions  over  still 
more  widely-extended  regions.  At  first,  and  for  a  long 
time  after  its  commencement,  this  society  was  simply  sup- 
ported and  governed  by  the  members  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  and  was  not  in  any  way  suliject  to  ecclet>lastical 
au thori ly.  At  length  the  appointment  of  EnglUh  bifhops 
to  foreign  countries  rendered  a  change  In  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  absolutely  neces- 
sary ;  and  It  was  decided  that  in  ftiture  the  iustituiiou 
should  be  conducted  in  strict  conformity  with  the  ecclesi- 
astical principles  of  the  Establishment.  Hence  all  the 
missionaries  who  now  go  out  in  its  service  are  placed  un- 
der the  government  ana  direction  of  the  bishops  nearest 
to  their  respective  stations.  The  ftinds  of  the  Church 
Mifl«ionary  Society  are  supplied  in  the  usual  way  by  per- 
sonal contributions,  legacies,  collections  after  sermons, 
and  at  public  meetings ;  and  hitherto  the  institution  has 
been  supported  in  a  very  liberal  manner. 

"The  principal  spheres  of  labor  entered  upon  and  efll- 
dently  worked  by  the  agents  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  have  been  in  Western  Africa,  Continental  India, 
and  Ceylon,  British  NcMrth  America,  and  the  West  Indies. 
In  all  these  countries,  but  especially  in  the  one  first  named, 
the  missionaries,  catechists,  and  teachers  of  this  institu- 
tion have  tfilled  with  commendable  zeal  and  diligence, 
and  have  been  favored  to  see  the  fruit  of  their  labor  on  a 
large  scale.  The  MiaeUmary  Record  gives  statistics  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  in  1830  and  1870  respectively: 
*The  total  income  of  the  society  then  was  ieao.068 ;  now 
It  is  X10O,OOO.  Its  communicants  then  numbered  818 ;  now 
they  are  21,706  (including  the  congregations  transferred 
in  186«  to  the  native  Church  in  Western  Africa).  The 
number  of  European  missionaries  was  then  84;  now  it  is 
203.  There  was  not  then  one  native  ordained  clergyman 
employed  by  the  society ;  now  there  are  109.  Up  toMarch 
1. 1862,  there  had  gone  fonh  on  foreign  service,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  662  men  of  va- 
rious countries  and  races ;  of  these  no  less  than  121  were 
Germans.  Since  that  period  a  larger  proportion  of  English 
dereymen  have  engaged  In  missionary  work.' 

**The  Colonial  Cnwrch  and  School  Society  may  be  re- 
garded as  supplementary  to  the  Church  Mmloiiary  Soci- 
ety. It  has  rendered  valuable  assistance  to  the  missiona- 
ries employed  in  the  far  north-western  wilds  of  British 
America,  formerly  included  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  territo- 


ries, to  clergymen  and  teachers  laboring  among  the  scat- 
tered settlers  of  Australia,  and  tn  niiasion  stations  and 
schools  in  several  of  the  British  colonies. 

"  Tht  London  Soeictu  fvr  ProfMting  ChrieUanitu  among 
the  Jewe  was  founded  in  the  year  1806,  although  it  was 
not  ftiUy  organised  until  the  following  year.    The  consti- 
tution origmally  contemplated  two  omects:  *To  relieve 
the  temporal  distress  of  the  Jews,  ano  to  promote  their 
spiritual  welfiare.'    Public  worship,  and  the  education  of 
tne  children  under  the  care  of  the  society,  within  the 
United  Kingdom,  are  conducted  in  strict  conformity  to 
the  prlndnles  and  formularies  of  tiie  Church  of  England, 
with  whicn  it  has  alwavs  been  identified  both  hi  its  man- 
agement and  principal  support    The  first  sphere  of  its 
action  was  among  the  Jews  in  London.    In  1611  a  print- 
ing-press was  established  to  give  employment  to  poor 
Jewish  converts.    Two  years  later  a  cnapel  and  echo(»ls 
were  opened  for  the  benefit  of  seventy-nine  proselytes 
and  their  families.    In  1818  the  first  foreign  missionary 
was  sent  forth  to  labor  in  Poland,  where  a  seminary  was 
soon  afterwards  established  for  the  training  of  Jewii^h 
converts  as  missionaries.    The  society  also  published  a 
Hebrew  edition  of  the  Scriptures  for  tne  Jews  generally, 
and  prepared  a  Judieo-Polish  version  for  Poland,  and' a 
Syrlac  version  for  the  Cabalistic  Jews.    In  1840  the  Jew- 
ish college  for  the  a>mplete  trainiue  of  missionary  agents 
was  established.    It  has  proved  an  Important  anziliary  to 
Jewish  missions,  not  only  In  connection  with  the  London 
society,  but  also  to  kindred  Institutions  which  were  af> 
terwards  called  into  ezisteooe.    The  London  Society  has 
above  80  mission  stations  for  the  benefit  of  the  Jews  In 
Europe,  Aala,  and  Aftica ;  more  than  80  missionaries,  of 
whom  upwards  of  60  are  ctmverted  Israelites ;  about  SO 
schools,  with  an  aggregate  of  Hebrew  children  during  the 
last  thirty  years  of  upwards  of  10,000.    This  societv  has 
seen  00  of  its  converts  ordained  as  clergvmen  of  Chriatlan 
congregations  at  home,  and  it  has  distributed  above  60^000 
copies  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

^*SeoUieh  Society  for  Pnpaaatinq  Chrtetian  Knotrledae. 
—This  institution  was  establishea  in  Edinburgh  in  the 

2ear  1709,  being  the  first  missionary  association  oiganiaed 
V  Uie  Presbyterians  of  North  Britain.  Its  original  de- 
sign was  the  extension  of  religion  in  the  British  empire, 
and  especially  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland. 
The  pagan  world  subseauently  arrested  the  atteniiou  of 
the  directors,  and  called  forth  their  sympathies  and  efifcrts. 
About  twenty  years  after  its  formation  this  society  en- 
tered into  correspondence,  with  a  view  to  formius  sta- 
tions among  the  American  Indians  in  the  vicinity  or  New 
England.  Three  agents  were  appointed  to  labor  among 
the  aborigines  of  these  settlements ;  but,  ftt>m  some  un- 
toward circumstances  which  occurred,  they  appear  to  have 
been  wanting  in  adaptation  for  their  work,  and  were 
withdrawn.  In  1741  a  mission  was  established  amoug  the 
Delaware  Indians,  which  met  with  great  success.  A  num- 
ber of  naUve  converts  were  received  into  the  Church  by 
baptism,  and  the  heart  of  the  missionary  was  cheered  by 
manifest  tokens  of  the  divine  presence  and  blessing.    A 

food  work  was  also  carried  on  for  some  time  amoog  the 
ndians  of  Long  Island  by  the  agency  of  this  society ;  but 
an  attempt  to  evaugelize  the  natives  settled  on  the  nanks 
of  the  Susquehanna  was  not  so  BUCcetsAil. 

"  The  Seottieh  Mieeionary  Society  was  instituted  In  the 
month  of  February,  1796,  under  the  designation  of  the 
Edinburgh  Missionary  Society.  The  first  mission  of  this 
society  to  Sierra  Leone  was  not  a  success.  Nothing 
daunted  by  the  comparative  failure  of  the  mission  to 
Western  Africa,  in  1802  the  Scottish  Missionary  Society 
sent  out  two  missionaries  to  Tartary.  This  mlMlon  also 
failed  in  consequence  of  the  oppressive  and  restrictive 
measures  of  government.  The  agents  of  this  aocieiy  were 
more  successful,  however,  in  Asiatic  Bnssla,  where  they 
commenced  their  labors  in  180&  In  1822  missionaries 
were  also  sent  to  India,  when  Bombay  and  Puna  were  oc- 
cupied as  principal  stations.  In  1836  this  branch  of  ihe 
work  was  transferred  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  which  had  recently  commenced  <iper- 
ations  in  India.  In  1824  a  mission  was  organised  for  Ja- 
maica, which  was  productive  of  much  good.  This  pro- 
duced a  mission  to  Old  Calabar,  Western  Africa,  which 
has  been  prosecuted  with  vigor  and  success.  In  1847  the 
stations  of  this  society  in  Jamaica  were  transferred  to  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  by  which  they  are  now  car- 
ried on  with  eflldency  and  success. 

**  The  OlaegotB  Mieetonary  Society  was  organtxed  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1796.  It  sent  missionaries  to  Western  and  Sonth- 
em  Africa,  but  without  very  marked  success.  In  1844  the 
missions  of  the  Glasgow  Sodoty  were  transferred  to  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland. 

"  The  Church  qf  Scotland's  Foreign  Mietim  SdAsms.— The 
formation  of  several  missionary  sodeties  of  a  general  nai^ 
ure  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century  appears  to  have 
excited  the  seal,  if  not  the  Jealousy,  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, and  overtures  were  presented  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly Rom  different  synod^  praying  that  attention  might 
be  paid  to  the  claims  of  the  heathen  world.  For  some 
time  these  were  disregarded ;  but  in  1824  the  subject  was 
brought  forward  again,  and  a  committee  was  appcilnted 
to  prepare  a  programme  for  the  organization  of  what  was 
justly  designated  as '  a  pious  and  beitevoleut  object.*   At 
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llie  sen  Anwnbly.  In  1891^  the  oommltkee  reported  Id  ttf 
Tor  of  BrttJ«h  laala  as  a  field  of  labor,  and  advised  the 
Mtabliahment  of  a  great  central  seminary,  with  aoxiUarT 
diBtrkt  schools  ft>r  the  lostmction  of  Hlnatk  children  and 
foiinf  persons  of  both  sexes.  In  IBM  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Daff  sailed  for  Calcutta  as  the  head  of  the  educational 
ioftinitioD.  The  ship  was  wrecked  off  the  Gape  of  Good 
Hope,  bnt  witboat  loss  of  life.  After  some  delay  and 
Buy  dangers,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dnff  arrived  at  Cidcntta  on 
Hit  S7,  ISM^  having  lost  a  valoable  library,  and  *  being 
more  dead  than  alive.'  The  seminary  was  opened  in  the 
month  of  Angnst,  and  met  with  remaricanle  snooess. 
Within  a  few  days  of  the  opening  WO  pnpils  were  in  at- 
leodsaee.  Both  the  elementanr  and  c<41egtate  sections  of 
Ike  lostitntkm  prospered.  Tne  English  language  was 
dHJMB  as  the  medium  of  instruction  in  the  higftiest  classes, 
tat  as  soun  as  qoalilled  teachers  and  suitable  school-books 
ciitld  be  obtained,  due  attention  was  paid  to  the  vemacu* 
Itf.  lo  18SB  three  missionaries— the  Rev.  James  MitcheU, 
i*tbn  Wilson,  and  Robert  Nlsbet— were  transferred  by 
iheir  own  desire  fh>m  the  Scottish  Missionary  Society  to 
Uw  General  Assembly's  Mission ;  and  in  184B  still  fhrther 
ctoKss  were  made  by  the  disruption  of  the  General  As- 
semmy,  which  issued  In  the  formation  of  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland,  to  which  all  the  missionaries  in  India  ad- 
hered, with  the  buildings,  fbmitnre,  and  property  of  the 
respective  stationsi  Aner  laboring  in  connection  with 
the  Indian  Mission  for  nearly  thirty-live  years,  Dr.  Dnff 
foallj  returned  to  bis  native  land  in  1B88,  having  mean- 
vhile  made  bnt  a  brief  visit  to  Bngland  and  the  United 
Sutet  in  1854  and  18fi& 

**  The  Frm  Church  of  Seotland'B  Forelffn  iritei(m.»This 
Ctiordi,  slier  its  organisation  in  184B.  mads  arrangements 
fur  carrying  on  the  miesiouary  work  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  Tne  edacaiional  establishment  at  Calcutta,  iw- 
der  the  able  superintendence  of  Dr.  Duff,  and  the  mission 
^titioBa  at  Bombay,  Puna,  Nagpore,  Madras,  and  other 
places  in  India,  as  well  as  those  in  southem  Africa,  tlie 
coloales  of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  the 
West  Indies^  Madeira,  the  Mediterranean,  Australia,  and 
Xaial,  were  proeecated  with  vigor  and  success  under  the 
iitw  administration. 

'*Tbe  Free  Church  of  Scotland  also  assumed  the  re- 
noosibUity  of  supporting  and  carrvlng  on  a  mission  to 
tw  Jews  which  had  been  orgauixea  a  short  time  before 
tbe  dismption.  The  history  of  this  branch  of  the  work, 
i>  tu  as  Udngary  and  Anstrla  are  oouoemed,  is  of  more 
ibao  ordinarvlnterest.  Pesth  was  the  scene  of  a  remark- 
able awakeoing  among  the  scattered  seed  of  AbnJiam. 
Hundreds  of  Jews,  many  of  them  persons  of  distinoion, 
bccaste  simultanenusly  interested  inouirers  into  the  truth 
uf  Cbfistlanity.  The  revolntion  In  Hnnsary  cansed  the 
sBspenslon  of  the  mission  fur  a  time,  and  the  despotism 
of  Asatria  well-ni^  exttngnlshed  it.  Of  late  years  there 
have  been  eonaiderable  changes  in  the  scene  of  its  opera- 
lioDt,  and  Frankfbrt,  Amsterdam,  Breslau,  Pesth,  Galata, 
and  other  places  are  mentioned  in  the  society's  report  as 
^sces  where  its  ngents  are  now  laboring  for  the  conver- 
eioD  of  the  Jews  to  the  fiaith  of  the  G<ispel. 

**Uwiitd  Prtthutmian  SyiwiPt  Foreion  Jfiasfon.— In  the 
Tear  16S9  the  United  Secession  Church  planted  a  mission 
IB  the  West  Indies  by  the  asency  of  the  Revsi  William 
Paiecson  and  James  Niven.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years 
wveral  stations  were  <^Ded  in  Jamaica,  Triuida^  and 
(be  Grand  Caymsnasu  The  progress  of  the  mission  to 
tbcw  parts  is  indicated  by  the  following  scenes  of  labor, 
•Bd  the  dates  when  the  work  was  commenced  at  each 
ptsoe  respectively ;  Jamaica— Stirling,  1685 ;  New  Brough- 
roo,in»;  Friendship,  1887;  Goshen,  1887;  Monnt  Olivet, 
im ;  Montego  Bay,  184B :  Kingston,  1848.  Trinidad— Port 
of  Spain,  in»:  Arauea,  18M.  The  Great  Gaymanas— 
wcorastown,  1646L  In  1848  a  mission  was  commenced  at 
Old  Calabar,  in  Western  Africa,  intended  to  be  worked 
cbicflr  hy  eonverted  negroes  lh>m  Jamaica.  Tlie  synod 
alio  sent  several  missionaries  to  Canada,  who  have  since 
HKceeded  In  forming  self-sustaining  congregations,  and 
«veo  ia  oiganlxinfr  large  and  tuflnential  presbyteries.  The 
Jm  work  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  Ibrmed  in 
w,  1S4T,  was  to  accept  of  the  transference  of  the  stations 
asd  atcats  of  the  Scottish  Missionary  Society  in  Jamaica, 
nd  of  the  Olaegow  African  Missionary  Society  in  Kafl^ 
nvwhieh  it  has  since  conducted  with  vigor  and  success, 
u  bsi  also  a  Jewish  mission  to  Algiers,  Aleppo,  and  otiier 
pkoes. 

'*lbigU$h  Prmhytirian  amo^B  ForHgn  MiMiotK—Th^a 
Cbarch  entered  up<m  foreign  missionary  operations  in 
i9U.  The  prlndpsl  scene  of  its  labors  is  China,  and  al- 
wn^  the  work  has  not  aa  yet  been  conducted  on  a 
krge  scale.  It  is  hoped  that  lasting  good  will  be  the  result 
loe  fdads  of  the  society  were  ctmslderably  augmented  a 
^  Tears  ago  bv  the  handsome  bequest  of  the  late  Mr. 
aisdesian,  to  whose  benevolence  and  general  Christian 
wacter  a  graeefbl  tribute  is  paid  in  the  annual  report  for 
isHL  Promising  mission  stations  have  been  formed  at 
^aoy  and  Swatow,  where  a  few  converted  natives  have 
DM  salted  in  Church  fellowship^  snd  an  additional  mis- 
»ioftary  has  recently  been  ordained  and  sent  forth  to 
fp«anben  the  hsads  ot  the  brethren  who  have  been  some 
tiiM  is  the  field. 
'*  J^fumsd  JYubifteriun  Chuteh  Jfteioih-rForelgn  mi»- 


sionary  opentionB  were  oommenoed  by  this  bttdy  in  1848. 
The  principal  scene  of  its  labor  has  been  the  S<mtb  Sea 
Islands,  especially  New  Zealand  and  the  New  Hebrides. 
The  Bev.  John  IngUs  labored  for  many  years  in  the  island 
of  Aneitenm  with  considerable  success.  By  the  blessing 
of  God  on  his  unwearied  efforts  a  goodlv  number  of  con- 
verted natives  were  gathered  into  tne  fold  of  Christ,  some 
of  whom  became  efficient  Church  officers  and  teachers  of 
others,  while  the  rising  generation  were  carefhlly  trained 
in  a  knowledge  of  God:s  holy  Word  to  an  extent  which  is 
not  often  witnessed  even  on  mission  stations.  At  one 
time,  out  of  a  population  of  IMO  in  a  certain  district,  1700 
were  able  to  reaa  the  Bible— a  proportion  of  readers  per- 
lums  scarcely  snrpsssed  in  any  country. 

^/rMk  i'ntbyttrian  Chureh^t  IfMsion.— The  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Presbyterian  Chnrch  in  Ireland  commenced 
Its  missionary  opentious  in  1840.  Their  first  field  was 
India.  Considerable  attention  has  also  been  paid  to  the 
British  colonies  by  this  body,  missionaries  having  been 
sent  out  at  different  times  to  North  America,  Australia, 
TasmaniiL  and  New  Zealand.  The  Assembly  has  also 
Jewish  missions  at  Hamburg,  Bonn,  and  In  Syria. 

*^8eottUh  Society  for  the  Conoertion  of  /srosL— This  so- 
ciety waa  instituted  in  the  year  1846,  not  in  connection 
with  any  particular  branch  of  the  Christian  Church,  but 
on  a  broad  and  catholic  basis,  the  directors  belnff  chosen 
from  diflbrent  denominations.  It  was  originally  designed 
to  afford  temporal  relief  to  the  migrating  Jews  who  vis- 
ited Glasgow.  Subsequently  it  extended  its  operations 
to  the  seed  of  Abraham  in  foreign  lands,  and  sought  their 
spiritual  benefit  as  well  as  temporal  welfare.  Stations 
were  formed  and  agenta  employed  at  Hamburg,  Algiers, 
and  Alexandria;  but  in  1867,  when  the  UnitedPresbyte- 
rian  Church  originated  a  mission  to  the  Jews,  these  for- 
eign stations  were  transfiBRed  to  that  body,  from  which 
most  of  the  ftinds  had  been  derived,  and  the  Scottish  So- 
ciety again  confined  its  labors  to  home,  aa  belbre. 

^EO^nlbiwrgh  Medical  Mietionarv  SooMy.— In  the  year 
1841  several  of  the  leading  medical  practitioners  in  the 
Scotch  metropolis,  in  the  course  of  their  reading,  having 
come  to  the  conclnsion  that  medical  skill  might  be  greatly 
helpAil  to  Christian  missions^ormed  themselves  into  an 
association  for  this  object  Their  first  efforts  were  di- 
rected to  China,  where  the  want  of  medical  knowledge 
was  sorely  felu  The  constitution  of  the  society  doee  not 
restrict  its  operations  to  the  Celestial  empire,  but  leaves 
it  at  liberty  to  afford  ite  aid  to  the  missionary  enterprise 
in  any  part  of  the  world.  The  intention  of  its  patrons  is 
to  give  gratuitous  medical  aid  to  the  suffering  poor,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  embrace  every  opportunity  of  impart- 
ing religious  instruction  to  the  dark,  oeuighted  heathens 
who  are  the  objects  of  its  benevolence. 

"  London  Mieeionary  fiSoeisly.— Towards  the  close  of  the 

Siar  17M  a  spirited  paper  appeared  in  the  Kvanffelieal 
agagine  advocating  the  formation  of  a  mission  to  the 
heathen  on  the  broadest  possible  basis.  This  led  to  the 
oi^auixatiou  of  the  Lonaon  Missionary  Sodetv.  The 
Bev.  David  Bogue,  D.D.,  of  Gosport,  the  author  of  the  pa- 
per alluded  to.  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  father 
and  founder  of  this  noble  institution ;  and  his  name  will 
ever  be  held  in  grateChl  remembrance  by  the  friends  of 
missions.  Two  months  after  the  appearance  of  Dr. 
Bogne's  practical  paper,  a  conference  was  held  to  take 
steps  for  giving  effect  to  the  laudable  proposaL  That 
conference  was  attended  by  representatives  from  several 
evangelical  bodies,  in  accordance  with  the  proposed  catho- 
licity of  the  spirit  of  action.  The  result  of  that  conference 
waa  a  carefblly-prepared  address  to  the  ministers  and 
members  of  the  various  churches,  and  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  to  diflVise  information,  and  to  learn  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Christian  public  upon  the  subject.  A  con- 
ference upon  a  larger  scale  was  held  in  September,  1786— 
twelve  months  after  the  publication  of  Dr.  Bogue's  paper. 
The  conference  lasted  three  days,  and  comprised  a  large 
and  infiuential  body  of  Christians.  The  Bev.  Dr.  Haweis 
preached  an  eloquent  and  impressive  sermon  on  the  occa- 
sion, taking  for  bis  subject  Uie  great  conmiission  (Mark 
XV,  16) ;  and  the  Bev.  J.  Burder  and  the  Bev.  Bowland  Hill 
also  took  part  in  the  preliminary  work  which  issued  in 
the  formation  of  the  Institution.  Thus,  amid  many  pray- 
ers, much  fraternal  Iovcl  and  the  promise  of  large  sun- 
port  both  in  counsel  ana  contributions,  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society  was  laimched. 

**  The  first  question  which  pressed  upon  the  attention 
of  the  directors  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  after 
its  formation  was  the  selection  of  the  most  suitable  fields 
of  labor.  Wishing  to  commence  their  operations  in  a  part 
of  the  worid  where  no  efforts  had  as  yet  been  made  by 
any  other  society  for  the  evsngellxation  of  the  natives, 
and  enoonrased  by  the  reports  which  had  been  brought 
to  EngUind  nom  the  Soutu  Seas  by  an  expk>ring  expe- 
dition which  had  discovered  many  new  IsUmds,  they  de- 
cided, in  the  first  place,  to  send  missionaries  to  Polynesia. 
The  field  once  chosen,  and  that  choice  published,  it  waa 
found  that  neither  agents  nor  money  were  wanting  for 
the  enterprise.  The  enthusiasm  which  prevailed  was  broad 
and  deep,  and  the  readiness  with  which  service  was  of- 
fered and  ftinds  ftmiished  cheered  the  hearts  of  the  direc- 
tors, and  was  regarded  by  them  as  a  clear  Indication  of 
the  divine  fevor.    In  the  early  part  of  1790  the  missionary 
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ehip  Thug  was  pnrchated,  and  freighted  with  a  snitable 
cargo ;  and  twentT-uine  agents  who  had  Tolanteered  their 
servicea  embarked  for  their  distant  sphere  of  labor.  These 
were  not  all  missionaries,  properly  so  called,  only  four  of 
them  being  ordained  minlstersi  and  the  rei*t  mechanics 
or  artisans  of  different  kinds,  intended  to  take  a  part  in 
the  good  work.  Everrthing  appeared  providential  hith- 
erto, and,  to  crown  all,  Mr.  James  Wilson,  a  retired  cap- 
lain  of  excellent  spirit  and  great  professional  skill,  prof- 
fered his  services  to  navigate  the  ship  with  its  precious 
cargo  to  Polynesia.  After  some  detention  at  Portsmouth, 
the  Du^went  to  sea  on  Sept.  83,  followed  bv  the  eiimeat 
prayers  of  thousands ;  and  oy  the  good  providence  of  C^od 
reached  her  destination  in  safety,  notwithstanding  a  se- 
vere storm  which  die  enoonnterad  off  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

"The  missionary  ship  i>tf# arrived  at  Tahiti  on  March 
A,  179T,  and  anchored  safely  In  Maiavia  Bay,  at  a  distance 
of  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  ahore.  In  the 
afternoon  the  captain  and  a  member  of  the  mission  land- 
ed, and  were  met  on  the  beach  by  Paitla,  the  aged  chief 
of  the  district,  who  welcomed  them  to  the  country,  and 
offered  them  a  large  native  house  for  their  accommoda- 
tion. It  was  arranged  that  to  the  four  ordained  ministers 
and  fourteen  of  the  unmarried  brethren  should  be  con- 
fided the  establishment  and  prosecution  of  the  mission  at 
Tahiti ;  that  ten  should  endeavor  to  effect  a  settlement  at 
Tonga,  one  of  the  Friendly  Islands ;  and  that  two  should 
proceed  to  the  Marquesas.  The  agents  were  distributed 
according  to  tliis  arrangement,  and  commenced  their  la- 
bors, no  aoubt.  with  the  best  intentions.  It  would  be  an 
exercise  of  painftil  interest,  if  our  space  permitted  us,  to 
give  the  sequel  of  this  enterprise  in  all  its  particulars.  It 
may  suffice  to  say  that  in  this  lai^  band  of  missionary 
agents,  selected  In  such  haste,  there  were  several  men 
who  proved  altogether  deficient  in  mental  power,  moral 
courage,  and  other  necessary  qnaliflcatlons  for  the  work. 
Cousequentlv,  some  proved  nnraithftal  and  abandoned  the 
enterprise  altogether;  others  were  discouraged,  and  the 
few  who  were  stout-hearted  and  courageous  labored  un- 
der many  difficulties.  In  some  of  the  islands  the  mission 
totally  failed,  several  of  the  agents  being  murdered,  and 
the  rest  having  to  fiee  for  their  Uvea.  In  after-years  the 
London  Missionary  Society  learned  to  select  its  missiona- 
ries with  greater  care,  and  seminaries  for  their  proper 
training  were  speedily  established.  After  numerous  re- 
verses, disappointments,  and  long  delay,  the  missionaries 
of  the  Lonoon  Society  ultimately  proeecuted  their  labors 
in  various  Islands  of  Polynesia,  Mrlth  results  of  a  most  re- 
markable character,  in  connection  with  which  the  name 
of  John  Williams,  the  martyr  of  Srromanga,  and  those  of 
other  worthies,  will  be  handed  down  to  poeterity  as  enti- 
tled to  affectionate  remembrance. 

"  In  1T98,  abont  three  years  after  its  commencement, 
the  Loudon  Missionary  Society  sent  forth  four  missions- 
ries  to  Southern  Africa:  Dr.  Vanderkemp  and  Mr.  Ed- 
monds to  labor  in  that  part  of  the  Cape  Colony  which 
bordered  upon  Kaffraria,  and  Messrs.  Kitchener  and  Ed- 
wards were  stationed  north  of  the  colony  among  the 
Bushmen.  In  the  following  year  Dr.  Vanderkemp  and 
his  colleague  penetrated  into  Kafflrland,  and  offered  the 
Gospel  to  the  warlike  nativea,  but  with  little  snocess  at 
that  time.  They  afterwards  labored  among  the  Hotten- 
tots living  within  the  colonial  boundary,  several  of  whom 
were  successfhlly  instructed  in  the  things  of  Ood,  and 
brought  to  a  saving  knowledge  of  the  truth.  In  1806  the 
missionaries  crossed  the  Orange  River,  and  commenced 
their  labors  among  the  wild  Namaquas.  Here  the  cele- 
brated Robert  Moffatt  began  his  honorable  and  eventlVil 
career,  and  was  fhvored  to  rejoice  over  the  notorious  Hot- 
tentot chief  Africaner.  Mr.  Moffatt  afterwards  estab- 
lished a  prosperous  mission  at  Knruman,  among  the 
Bechtianas,  many  of  whom  he  saw  gathered  into  the  fold 
of  Christ,  and  into  whose  language  he  translated  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  After  a  long,  laborious,  and  honorable  mis- 
sionary career,  extending  over  half  a  century,  Mr.  Moffatt 
tlnaliy  returned  to  England  in  1870.  a  remarkable  instance 
of  God's  preserving  goodness  and  of  entire  devotion  to 
the  mission  cause.  To  the  north  of  Bechuanaland,  In  the 
region  of  the  Zambeze,  Dr.  Livingstone  perfbrmed  his 
wonderfhl  missionary  travels,  and  uere  also  the  Ul-fkted 
mission  of  the  London  Society  to  the  Makololo  was  at- 
tempted. 

**  British  India  was  the  next  field  of  labor  on  which  the 
London  Missionary  Society  entered.  In  1804  the  Rev. 
Messrs.  Ringeltaube,  Cran.  and  Des  Granges  were  sent 
out  with  the  view  of  establishing  a  mission  on  the  coast 
of  Coromandel.  On  their  arrival,  Messrs.  Cran  and  Des 
Granges  proceeded  to  Vixagapatam,  which  lies  about  600 
miles  south-west  of  Calcutta,  and  which  was  then  unoc- 
cupied by  any  other  society's  missionaries.  There  they 
met  with  a  cordial  reception,  and  soon  succeeded  in  ee- 
tabllshlng  schools,  and  In  translating  portions  of  the 
Scriptures  Into  the  Telinga  language.  In  1308  the  mission 
was  greatly  strengthened  by  the  conversion  of  a  celebrated 
Brahmin,  named  Ananderayer,  an  interesting  account  of 
which  was  given  In  the  Ktm\/^ieaX  Mayagine.  In  1800 
Mr.  Cran  died,  and  bis  colleague,  Mr.  Des  Granges,  only 
survived  him  abont  twelve  months.  Thus  was  the  sta- 
tion left  desolate  for  a  time;  but  other  xealona  miaalona- 


ries  were  sent  out,  and  the  cause  agaio  prospered.  The 
good  work  was  afterwards  extendea  to  Madras,  Belnoin, 
Bellary,  Bangalore,  Mysore,  Salens  Combaccmnm,  (^naa- 
toor,  Travancore,  Chinsarah,  Bertiampore,  Benares.  Sarat, 
and  other  parts  of  India.  At  all  these  plaoea  odioois  were 
esublished,  congregations  gathered,  toe  Gospel  faitbfhllv 
preached,  and  many  souls  won  for  Christ  through  the 
agency  of  this  excellent  institntlcMi. 

"At  an  early  oeilod  of  iu  history,  the  London  Mlspion- 
ary  Society  was  led  to  turn  its  attention  to  the  West  Indies 
In  180T  a  Dntch  planter  in  British  Guiana  made  an  earnest 
Mpeal  to  the  directors  for  a  missionary,  accompanied  by 
a  liberal  offer  of  pecuniary  assistance.  This  led  to  the 
appointment  of  the  Rev.  John  Wray  as  the  flrat  agent  of 
the  society  in  Demerara.  Aa  the  work  extendea,  addi- 
tional missionaries  were  sent  out,  and  stations  were  nlii- 
mately  established  In  George  Town,  Berbice,  and  rarions 
parts  of  the  colony,  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  poor 
negroes,  who  made  rapid  progress  in  religious  knowledge. 
The  mission  was  progressing  delightfully,  when  it  re- 
ceived a  severe  check  by  the  general  rising  of  the  slaves. 
Bnt  after  the  emancipation  in  1894.  the  London  Missloo- 
anr  Society  realised  tne  lieneflt  of  ue  change  in  common 
with  other  kindred  institutions,  and  their  numerous  sta- 
tions in  Demerara,  Berbice,  and  Jamaica  have  been  fii- 
vorod  with  a  pleasing  measure  of  prosperity  under  tbe 
more  ikvorable  circumstanoes  of  entire  and  unrestricted 
freedom. 

"  To  the  London  Missionary  Society  mast  be  awarded 
the  honor  of  organizing  the  first  Iftotestant  mission  fh>m 
England  to  China.  In  the  year  180T  the  Rev.  Robert  Moi^ 
rison  was  sent  out,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  securing,  if 
possible,  a  good  translation  of  the  Scrfpturee  into  the  dif- 
ficult language  of  the  Chinese  empire.  In  this  be  suc- 
ceeded beyond  the  expectations  of  the  most  sanguine 
friends  of  the  enterprise.  He  proved  admirably  adapted 
for  the  peculiar  and  untried  sphere  upon  which  he  entered. 
After  laboring  at  his  translaUon  for  some  years.  Dr.  Mor- 
rison was  Joined  by  other  missionaries,  and  the  work  of 
preaching  and  teaching  was  commenced  in  good  earnest. 
The  progress  of  the  mission  was  slow  at  first,  and  it  was 
not  till  the  year  1814  that  the  first  convert  was  baptised. 
Afterwards,  however,  a  conriderable  number  of  Cfhinese 
were  brought  to  a  saving  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and 
gathered  into  the  fold  of  Christ,  tliroogh  the  united  lalxMV 
of  tbe  missionaries  of  this  society. 

**  But  the  most  interesting  mission  of  the  London  Soci- 
ety was  the  one  which  was  undertaken  to  tbe  Island  of 
MadagMBcar  in  1618  by  the  appointment  of  the  Kev. 
Measrs.  Junes  and  Bevan  aa  the  first  missionaries.  Re- 
turning for  their  families,  whom  they  had  left  at  tbe  Mau- 
ritius until  they  should  learn  the  state  of  the  conntrr, 
these  excellent  brethren  proceeded  to  Tamatave  iu  the 
course  of  the  following  year,  and  commenced  their  work. 
Within  seven  weeks  or  their  arrival  five  of  this  little  band 
sickened  and  died,  and  Mr.  Jonea  was  left  alone.  He  no- 
bly resolved  to  persevere  in  his  solitary  work  as  he  best 
ooold,  and  having  retnrned  from  the  Mauritius,  wbither 
he  was  obliged  to  retire  for  a  season  for  the  recovery  of 
his  health,  he  was  Joined  by  other  missionaries  fhim  Eng- 
land, and  their  united  labors  proved  very  successful.  Dur- 
ing the  first  fifteen  years  of  this  mission  the  entire  Bible 
was  translated  into  the  Malagasy  language,  and  printed 
at  the  mission  prese  in  the  capital,  and  the  mlwionaries 
frequently  preached  to  a  congregation  of  1000  persons 
with  the  most  blessed  results.    Then  came  a  dark  snd 


gloomy  night  of  persecution,  during  the  bloody  reign  of  a 
cruel  pagan  queen.  The  missionaries  were  driven  finom 
the  island,  hundreds  of  the  converted  natives  suffered 


martyrdom  rather  than  deny  Christ,  and  the  once  proia- 
ising  mission  was  laid  desolate.  This  state  of  things  had 
continued  ft>r  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  when,  la 
the  order  of  divine  providence,  by  the  death  of  tbe  qoceu 
in  1867,  the  way  was  opened  once  more  for  the  preacbiac 
of  the  Gospel  in  Madagascar.  Tbe  mission  was  now  re- 
commenced, and  it  was  found  that  the  native  Chriitlans 
had  generally  proved  fuithfhl,  nnmerous  accessions  ahm 
having  been  made  to  their  number.  Several  memorial 
churches  were  built  to  commemorate  the  death  of  tbe 
martyrs,  and  the  work  was  extended  to  various  parts  of 
the  island,  with  the  prospect  of  still  greater  good  in  tine 
to  come. 

"  The  report  of  the  London  Missionaiy  Society  for  1871 
stated :  *  In  China  there  are  connected  with  the  sicieiy  19 
missionaries ;  in  India,  49 ;  In  Madagascar,  83 :  In  Stinth 
Africa,  8S:  in  the  West  Indies.  18;  and  in  the  South  Sea 
district,  97.  The  total  expenditure  of  the  sodeiy,  charge- 
able against  home  income,  during  the  past  year  amouiiied 
to  £S7,8S4  lOe.  9d.  Adding  the  expenditure  provided  and 
incurred  abroad,  vis.,  ie90,0S7  fia.  lid.,  the  entire  outlay 
reached  the  sum  of  £107,861 19a.  8<f.* 

"BritiBh  Society  for  thsPnpagaii€n<fftk»eoMtdmmm9 
the  JSnsa^-This  instltntlon  was  established  in  London  in 
the  year  1842,  and  draws  its  chief  support  fhnn  the  vari- 
ous Dissenting  communities  In  England.  Its  oi^Jeet  ie 
identical  with  the  Episcopal  Society  fbr  Propacatiag 
Christianity  among  the  Jews :  bnt,  being  organlaeo  on  a 
more  catholic  and  general  basis.  It  affords  an  appropriate 
sphere  of  evangelical  labor  in  this  department  of  mlMdoO' 
ary  work  for  Nonconformists  of  every  name.    This  sodeiy 
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doM  not  aim  so  mtioh  to  baptise  and  fonnd  ehnrchefl  as  to 

f^reacb  the  Qoqwl  and  clrcolate  the  Scriptares  and  relfg- 
ooa  tnccs  among  the  eeed  of  Abraham  in  various  conn- 
tries.  Its  flrst  spoere  of  (^)erations  was  among  the  Jews 
in  the  cities  and  seaport  towns  ofQreat  Britain.  It  after- 
wards extended  its  labors  to  the  Continent,  and  opened 
stations  at  FrankTort.  Paris,  Lyons.  Wiiftemberg,  and 
Breslan,  and  also  at  Gibraltar  and  Tnnis,  the  place  last 
named  having  been  Ibnod  an  excellent  centre  from  which 
to  work  in  Northern  Africa,  as  well  as  a  position  of  great 
influence  firom  its  being  in  the  direct  highway  to  the  Holy 
Land.  This  socieQr  has  also  its  mission  college  for  the 
Jews,  in  which  it  trains  many  of  its  own  agents.  The 
twenty-fonr  missionaries  employed  by  this  institntion  are 
all  converted  Jews,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three, 
more  than  one  half  of  whom  were  trained  at  the  mission 
college.  Mor  are  the  religions  Interests  of  the  rising  gen- 
eration neglected.  From  the  beginning  attention  has 
been  paid  to  Sabbath  and  week-oay  schools  for  Jewish 
children ;  snd  a  few  years  ago  an  orphan  asylnm  was  es- 
tablished, in  which  a  considerable  number  of  destitute 
Hebrew  boys  and  girls  are  fed,  clothed,  and  instructed : 
and  when  they  grow  up  they  are  put  to  usefhl  trades  and 
occnpations,  that  they  may  earn  their  own  livelihood. 

"  CongT99<»!tAomfA  Hmne  iviMdiM.— The  report  presented 
to  the  last  anniversary  of  this  association  stated  that  the 
society  consists  of  144  home  mission  pastors,  who  occupy 
central  positions  composed  of  fbur,  five,  or  six  villages, 
where,  with  the  help  of  887  voluntary  lay  preachers,  the 
Goispel  is  preached  in  545  mission  chapels  and  rooms^  the 
attendance  in  which  had  exceeded  fi0,000  persons.  There 
is  in  connection  with  this  organization  a  department  of 
lay  and  coiportor  evangelists,  100  of  whom  are  now  at 
work,  who  had  visited  8o,000  families  during  the  year,  dis- 
tributed 280,000  tracts,  sold  8000  copies  of  the  Bible,  and 
1SO.0OO  periodicals.  One  thousand  members  had  been 
added  to  the  churches  by  means  of  this  agency  during  the 
year. 

**  BaptiMt  Miaitionary  Soeietu.— Like  most  other  great  and 
good  things,  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  had  a  small 
and  humme  begiunuig.  Its  early  history  is  inseparably 
connected  with  that  or  William  Carey,  who  may  be  fairly 
regarded  as  its  fiUher  and  founder,  as  well  as  its  flrst  niis- 
eiouary  to  the  heathen  world.  Although  of  humble  par- 
entage and  low  condition  In  life,  Mr.  Carey  was  a  man  of 
great  mental  energy  and  unwearied  perseverance.  While 
plying  his  lowly  avocations,  flmt  as  a  shoemaker  and  aft- 
erwanls  as  a  humble  pastor  and  village  schoolmaster,  he 
conceived  the  grand  idea  of  attempting  to  propagate  the 
Gtispel  among  heathen  nations ;  and,  to  make  nimself 
better  acquainted  with  the  wants  of  the  world,  and  to 
prepare  himself  for  future  action,  he  constructed  maps  of 
variooa  countries,  read  numerous  books,  and  studied  two 
or  three  different  languages.  At  length,  in  1784,  the  Not- 
tingham Baptist  Association,  to  which  he  belonged,  re- 
solved upon  holdinff  monthly  concerts  for  prayer.  Mr.  Ca- 
rey's one  topic  at  the^e  meetings  was  the  degraded  state 
of  heathen  lands;  but  few  entirely  sympathised  with  him 
in  his  views.  Seven  years  later,  when  he  had  removed  to 
Leicester,  he  introduced  his  favorite  theme,  and  pressed  it 
upon  the  attention  of  his  ministerial  brethren  when  as- 
sembled together.  He  respectfully  submitted  for  their 
consideration,  *  Whether  it  was  not  practicable,  and  their 
bonnden  duty,  io  attempt  somewhat  towards  spreading 
the  Gospel  in  the  heathen  world.*  At  the  next  meeting 
of  the  association,  in  the  month  of  May,  1792,  Mr.  Carey 
preached  his  ever-memorable  sermon  from  Isa.  liv,  S,  S, 
and  dwelt  with  great  power  on  his  two  leading  divisions 
— *£xpect  ffreat  things  from  God,  and  attempt  great 
things  for  God.*  The  impression  produced  by  this  dis- 
course was  so  deep  and  general  that  the  association  re- 
solved upon  instituting  a  mission  to  the  heathen  at  their 
next  meeting  in  autumn.  On  Oct.  S  the  society  was 
formed,  and  although  the  collection  on  the  occasion  only 
amounted  to  X18  9a.  6(f.,  ample  fhnds  speedily  flowed  in 
from  various  quarters. 

**  After  the  formation  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society, 
the  next  great  question  was  in  reference  to  the  specific 
fleld  in  which  operations  should  commence.  Mr.  Carey 
bad  thought  long  and  anxiously  about  the  South  Sea  Isl- 
ands, and  held  himself  in  readiness  to  proceed  thither  if 
he  conld  be  promised  sajaport  even  for  one  year.  Just  at 
that  time  he  met  with  a  Mr.  Thomas,  flrom  India,  who  was 
busily  engaged  in  collecting;  fhnds  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Christian  mission  in  Bengal  In  consequence  of  the 
representations  made  by  this  well-meaning  but  somewhat 
eccentric  stranger,  it  was  arranged  that  Mr.  Carey  should 
accompany  him  to  the  Bast,  and  that  they  shonld  unite 
their  efforts  to  establish  a  Baptist  mission  among  the 
Bindte.  After  encoantering  numerous  and  complicated 
diflicnlties,  flnancial,  domestic,  and  political,  they  at  length 
embarked  for  India  in  the  Prineess  Maria,  a  Danish  East 
Indiaman,  on  June  18, 1793.  They  landed  in  safety  at 
Balasore  on  Nov.  10 ;  but  finding  the  way  closed  by  the 
reetrietions  of  the  Bast  India  Company  against  their 
openly  pursuing  their  sacred  vocation  as  Christian  mls- 
slonarfea,  and  being  uncertain  as  to  what  amount  of  sup- 
port, if  any,  they  would  receive  for  themselves  and  their 
nmilies  ttxna  Jfiogland,  they  went  up  the  country,  and 
took  sitnatioiia  which  were  oflfered  to  them  in  connection 


with  establishments  for  the  cultivation  and  mannfiutnre 
of  indiga  At  the  same  time  they  studied  the  language 
of  the  natives,  held  religions  meetings  with  the  people, 
and  labored  in  every  way  to  bring  them  to  a  saving  knowl- 
edge of  the  truth.  Mr.  Carey,  moreover,  from  the  begin- 
ning gave  great  attention  to  the  transltttion  of  the  Script- 
uros  into  the  Bengalee  and  other  languages  of  the  East, 
and  the  extent  to  which  he  succeeded  was  perfectlv  mar- 
vellous. As  the  prospects  of  success  improved,  additional 
missionaries  were  sent  out  f^om  England ;  the  head-quar- 
ters of  the  mission  were  removed  to  the  Danish  settlement 
of  Serampore ;  printing-presses  were  set  up,  and  the  work 
of  translating  and  preaching  the  Gospel  was  carried  on 
in  a  manner  which  has  Bcnwlj  ever  been  equalled  in  aqy 
other  part  of  the  mission  fleld.  Mr.  Carey  became  one  of 
the  most  learned  men  in  India,  and  for  several  years  held 
the  high  offlce  of  professor  of  langnsges  in  the  Calcutta 
College,  in  addition  to  his  missionary  duties.  After  a 
long  and  honorable  career,  during  which  he  saw  the  Bap- 
tist mission  in  India  greatly  extended,  and  the  whole  or 
Sarts  of  the  sacred  Smptnres  translated  into  about  forty 
iflierent  languages  of  the  East,  Dr.  Carey  died  in  peace  at 
Serampore,  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-three,  on  Mon- 
day, June  9, 1884.  leaving  a  noble  example  of  disinterested 
seal  and  entire  devotedness  to  the  service  of  Christ  among 
the  heathen. 

''The  attention  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  was 
directed  at  an  early  period  to  the  West  Indies,  and  in  1814 
the  flrst  station  was  commenced  at  Falmouth,  in  Jamaica. 
The  flrst  regular  missionary  appointed  to  this  interesting 
sphere  of  labor  was  the  Rev.  John  Rowe,  but  the  ground 
had  been  partially  prepared  by  Mr.  Moses  Baker,  a  man 
of  color  from  America.  The  favorable  reports  sent  home 
by  the  flrst  missionary  to  Jamaica  induced  the  society  to 
send  out  two  more  laBorers  in  the  course  of  the  following 
year.  The  number  of  agents  was  increased  still  further 
afterwards,  till,  in  the  course  of  flfleen  years,  fourteen 

Eastors  were  employed,  and  the  Church  members  nnm- 
ered  upwards  of  10,000.  Prosperous  stations  were  estab- 
lished not  only  at  Falmouth,  but  also  in  Kingston,  Mon- 
tego  Bay.  and  in  most  of  the  other  chief  towns  on  the 
Isfand.  AH  went  on  well  till  the  year  1881,  when  there 
occurred  one  of  those  insurrections  of  the  N^ro  slaves 
which  have  repeatedly  been  so  disastrous  in  their  results 
to  the  missionary  enterprise.  As  usual,  the  planters 
strove  to  involve  the  missionaries  in  the  consequences  of 
their  own  folly.  In  their  furv  the  colonists  destroyed 
nearly  all  the  chapels  of  the  daptist  Missionary  Society 
throughout  the  island,  with  a  view  to  secure  the  expulsion 
of  their  ajreuts ;  but  in  this  they  were  disappointed.  The 
value  of  the  property  thus  wantonly  destroyed  was  esti- 
mated at  X90,000.  The  local  government  gave  no  redress ; 
but  the  Imperial  Parliament  made  handiK>me  grants  to 
compensate  for  the  loes,  and  the  British  public  came  for- 
ward most  liberally  to  help  to  restore  the  waste  places  of 
Zion.  When  the  storm  had  passed  over,  the  work  again 
revived  and  prospered,  not  only  in  Jamaica,  but  also  in 
the  Bahama  islands,  Trinidad.  Honduras,  St.  Domingo, 
and  other  parts  of  the  West  Indies. 

**  In  the  year  1848  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  ex- 
tended its  labors  to  Western  Africa,  and  stations  were  es- 
tablished in  the  island  of  Fernando  Po,  and  also  on  the 
banks  of  the  Camaroons.  in  the  Bight  of  Benin.  The  Rev. 
A.  Saker  was  the  flrst  missionary  to  this  part  of  the  coast, 
and  he  was  spared  to  labor  for  many  years,  and  to  see  the 
fhiit  of  his  labor,  while  many  others  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the 
climate  soon  after  their  arrivnL  At  length  the  Baptist 
missionaries  were  expelled  flrom  Fernando  Po  by  the 
Spanish  government  on  their  taking  possession  of  the  Isl- 
and on  the  termination  of  their  agreement  with  the  Eng- 
lish. On  the  mainland,  however,  where  unrestricted  re- 
ligious liberty  was  allowed  by  the  native  chiefs,  the  good 
work  took  deep  root,  and  a  goodly  nnmber  of  hopefhl 
converts  were  gathered  into  the  fold  of  Christ.  When 
China  was  thrown  open  to  European  missionaries,  the 
Baptist  Missionary  Society  responded  to  the  call  fiir  Gos- 
pel preachers*  and  sent  out  two  or  three  agents,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  maklnr  a  good  beginning,  notwithstanding  nu- 
merous difllcultles  which  had  to  oe  encountered.  Nor 
has  this  institution  been  unmlndfhl  jof  the  claims  of  Eu- 
rope. It  has  recently  appointed  missionaries  to  Norway 
and  Italy ;  and  in  Rome  Itself  its  agents  are  taking  their 
share  in  the  glorious  work  of  shedding  the  light  of  divine 
truth  on  the  darkness  of  popish  error  and  superstition. 

**  According  to  the  last  annual  report,  the  number  of 
European  missionaries  employed  in  varions  parts  of  the 
world  by  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  (not  including 
the  Jamaica  BapOst  Union)  is  68,  in  addition  to  S21  native 

f)astors  and  preachers,  who  have  been  raised  up  in  distant 
auds  as  the  f^ult  of  missionary  labor.  These  occupy  896 
stations,  and  minister  in  104  chapels  of  varions  kinds,  and 
they  have  under  their  pastoral  care  SS6  European  and  6491 
native  Church  members.  The  number  of  scholars  attend- 
ing the  mission  schools  Is  8777.  In  connection  with  the 
Jamaica  Baptist  Union  there  are  37  pastors,  94  churches, 
80,699  Church  members,  and  8848  inquirers. 

**  General  Baptist  Missionary  Soeisty.— The  General  Bap- 
tists, so  called  trom  their  general  or  Armlnlan  views  of 
redemption,  formed  a  mlsalonary  society  in  1816.  The 
origin  of  this  association  is,  under  God,  traceable  mainly 
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to  the  able  advocacy  of  the  Rev.  J.  O.  Pike.  Begardlog 
the  field  ae  wide  enoagh  for  all  the  agents  that  cuold  be 
sent  into  it,  thia  aociety  also  flnt  tamed  its  attention  to 
India.  In  the  montii  of  Mav,  1891,  two  missionaries,  the 
Bev.  MesersL  Bampton  and  Peggs,  sailed  for  Cattach,  the 

Jrincipal  town  in  Orissa,  the  seat  of  the  uotorions  idol 
nggemant  The  first  of  these  devoted  servants  of  Christ 
Boon  finished  his  coarse ;  bat  other  agents  followed  at  in- 
tervals, and  opened  new  stations  in  adjoining  districts. 
They  were  driven,  however,  by  the  force  of  external  cir* 
cnmstances,  to  make  Accent  changes  in  their  locations 
and  plans  of  action.  Their  chief  work  consisted  in  com< 
bating  the  pr^ndices  and  practices  of  idolatry,  and  their 
stations  were  generally  fonnd  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
head-qaarters  of  the  venerated  idols.  The  missionaries 
succeeded  in  establishing  schools  for  both  sexes,  and  an 
aOTlam  for  orphan  or  destltate  children.  Many  a  preclons 
life  they  Instrnmentally  preserved,  which  bad  been  de- 
voted to  the  blood-stained  altar.  As  elsewhere,  the  great 
enemy  to  Chrisiianity  in  Orissa  was  caste,  change  of  creed 
being  attended  by  euormons  sacrifices— not  only  separa- 
tion ih>m  kindred,  bat  the  loss  of  the  wonted  means  of 
support  Despite  all  obstacles,  and  they  were  many  and 
serioos,  the  Gospel  was  altimately  embraced  by  consider- 
able nambers,  aithoagh  the  missionaries  had  to  wait  six 
years  for  their  first  convert.  To  counteract  in  some  meas- 
ure the  evils  which  followed  upon  the  loss  of  caste,  the 
missionaries  set  themselves  to  the  formation  of  villages, 
where  the  converts  might  be  mutually  helpfhl  to  each 
other.  A  careAilly  executed  translation  of  the  Bible  into 
the  Orissa  langaage,  and  the  preiMiration  of  a  dictionary 
and  grammar*  were  the  work  of  Mr.  Sutton,  one  of  the 
society's  missionaries,  who  exerted  himself  nobly  in  this 
department  of  Chrlsuan  labor.  In  1845  this  society  es- 
tablished a  mission  at  Ningpo,  in  China,  which,  aithoagh 
feeble  in  its  commencement  encourages  the  hope  of  its 
friends  and  patrona  as  to  a  fidr  measure  of  success  in  dme 
to  come. 

"  WeaUyan  Methodiat  MieaUmary  Society,— The  name  of 
Dr.  Coke  must  ever  be  associated  with  the  early  history 
of  Methodist  missions.  He  was  raised  up  and  called  by 
the  providence  of  God  to  this  department  of  Christian  la- 
bor just  at  the  time  when  his  services  were  specially  re- 
quired. Mr.  Wesley  was  ftelly  engaged  in  gaiding  that 
great  religious  movement  which  took  place  in  the  United 
iLlDgdom  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  centnnr,  when  the 
foreign  work  was  commenced,  and  could  ill  aiford  to  have 
his  attention  called  off  to  distant  fields  of  labor.  It  was 
at  this  critical  period  that  Dr.  Coke  appeared  on  the  stage 
of  action.  Wearied  with  the  restrictions  and  petty  an- 
noyances which  he  met  with  in  the  discharge  uf  his  du- 
ties as  a  parish  clergyman,  and  with  a  heart  fired  with 
true  missionary  zeal,  after  nls  remarkable  conversion  to 
God,  he  joined  the  Methodist  connection,  and  at  Mr.  Wes- 
ley's request  took  the  general  snperintendency  of  the 
home  and  foreign  missions— an  office  which  he  filled  with 
credit  to  himseli  and  advantage  to  the  canse  daring  the 
remainder  of  his  long,  active,  and  oseful  life.  lu  the  pros- 
ecatioo  of  his  arduous  dutlei^,  Dr.  Coke  crossed  the  Atlan- 
tic eighteen  timeis  established  a  number  of  new  missions, 
and  went  about  from  door  to  door  himself  to  collect  the 
means  for  their  sopport  in  the  mcwt  praiseworthy  manner, 
long  before  the  Missionary  Society  was  regularly  organ- 

*<  Methodism  had  only  been  planted  in  the  United  SUtes 
of  America  a  few  years  when,  in  1T80,  the  work  was  ex- 
tended to  Canada;  in  178S,  to  Nova  Scotia;  in  1791,  to 
New  Brunswick,  and  about  the  same  time  to  Prince  Ed- 
ward's Island  and  Newfoundland.  A  few  years  after* 
wards  Wesleyan  missions  were  established  in  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Territory  and  Britiah  Columbia ;  while  at  the 
same  time  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  spreading 
itself  over  every  state  in  the  Union,  and  planting  mission 
stations  in  California  and  Oregon,  and  in  other  distant 
parts  of  the  great  continent  Dr.  Coke  was  on  his  voyage 
to  Nova  Scotia  with  three  missionaries— Messrs.  Warreuer, 
Hammett,  and  Clarke— when  the  vessel  in  which  they 
sailed  was  driven  by  a  storm  to  the  West  Indies.  Ob- 
serving, as  they  believed,  the  hand  of  God  in  this  event, 
the  m&ionaries  at  once  began  to  labor  in  those  interest- 
ing islands,  where  their  services  were  much  required ;  and 
their  numbers  beine  soon  increased,  on  the  retnm  of  the 
sealous  doctor  to  Europe,  the  foundation  of  a  great  and 
glorious  work  was  laid,  which  continued  to  grow  and  ex- 
pand from  year  to  year,  with  great  advantage  to  all  classes 
of  people.  Dr.  Coke  had  crossed  the  Atlantic  eighteen 
times  in  superintending  and  canring  on  the  missions  in 
America  and  the  West  uidies,  ana  was  advanced  in  years 
when,  in  1818,  he  conceived  the  grand  idea  of  Methodist 
missions  to  India.  B«at  upon  his  noble  purpose,  he 
poshed  onwards  through  every  difflcolty,  ana  on  the  last 
day  of  the  year  he  sailed  for  the  Ikr-distant  East,  accom- 
panied by  six  devoted  yonng  missionaries  appointed  to 
this  service  by  the  Wesleyan  Conference.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  May  8, 1814,  Dr.  Coke  was  found  dead  in  his  cabin, 
having,  it  is  supposed,  expired  in  the  night  in  a  fit  of  apo- 
plexy. The  Rev.  Messrs.  Harvard,  Clotigh.  Sqnance,  Anlt. 
Errkine,  and  Lynch  keenly  felt  the  sadden  removal  of 
I  heir  leader  and  head;  bat,  having  committed  his  remains 
to  their  watery  grave  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  they  proceeded 


to  India  In  the  true  mlsBiooaiy  spirit,  and  by  the  bleasliig 
of  God  succeeded  iu  laying  the  loundatlon  of  the  prevent 

{prosperous  Wesleyan  mlMion  in  Ceylon  and  conUnental 
ndla. 

"The  burden  of  superintending  and  coHecting  for  the 
support  of  the  early  Methodist  missions  devolved  almost 
entfrelv  on  the  indefatigable  Dr.  Coke,  althourii  a  nom- 
inal missionary  committee  occasionally  sat  in  Xondon  to 
transact  business  in  his  absence.  But  when  the  Confer- 
ence sanctioned  his  departure  for  India,  it  was  deemed 
necessary  to  make  new  arrangements  for  carrying  on  the 
work,  to  which  he  could  no  longer  attend  as  formerly.  It 
is  believed  that  the  idea  of  forming  a  Methodist  Mission- 
ary Society  originated  with  the  late  Rev.  George  Moriey. 
It  was  not  till  1817  that  the  connectlonal  society  was  for^ 
mally  inaugurated,  with  a  code  of  *Laws  and  S^nla- 
tions,'  having  the  express  sanction  and  authority  of  Con- 
ference ;  but  1818  ana  the  Leeds  meeting  are  regarded  as 
the  true  commencement  of  the  socle^.  At  this  dme  Wes- 
leyan foreign  missions  had  been  sncoeosftilly  carried  on 
for  forty-four  years,  and  upwards  of  one  hundred  mis- 
sionaries were  nseftilly  enipioyed  in  foreign  fields  of  labor. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Methodist  misnona  do  not  owe 
their  origin  to  the  Misslonaiy  Society,  but  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Missionary  Society  owes  its  origin  to  the 
missions. 

"  When  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  had  been  frilly 
organised,  and  anxiflaries  and  branches  established  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  eariy  tareiten  mis- 
sions of  the  connection  were  not  only  mainmned  In  their 
wonted  efficiency  and  good  working  order,  but  they  were 
extended  to  other  cimntries  from  year  to  year  as  open- 
ings presented  themselves,  and  men  and  means  were 
fonna  available  for  the  work.  In  1811  a  mission  was  com- 
menced in  Western  Africa,  and  the  work  was  extended  to 
Southern  Africa  in  1814,  to  Australia  iu  181S,  to  Tasmania 
in  1881,  to  New  Zealand  in  IStt,  to  the  Friendly  lalands 
in  1826.  to  China  in  1S4B,  and  to  lUly  in  1800.  In  all  these 
countries  congregations  have  beeo  gathered,  cbnrcbea  or- 
ganised, schools  established,  and  places  of  worship  erect- 
ed on  a  scale  more  or  less  extensive,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  Wesleyan  Misslonaiy  Society  has 
endeavored  to  take  its  full  share  in  the  work  of  evan- 
gelising the  inhabitants  of  thoee  and  other  distant  regions 
of  the  globe. 

"  According  to  the  report  for  the  year  1871.  the  Wesley- 
an Missionary  Society  nas  now,  in  connection  with  the 
various  fields  of  labor  occupied  ny  its  i^cents  in  Rorope, 
Aftica,  Asia,  America,  and  Australia,  loM  ordained  mis- 
sionary ministers  and  assistants,  including  snpemnmera- 
ries ;  779  ceotral  or  principal  stations,  culled  circaita ;  4306 
chapels  and  other  preacnlng-places ;  9(^984  frill  and  ac- 
credited Church  members,  and  144,788  scholars  receivioe 
instruction  in  the  mlMlon  schools  The  total  amonnt  m 
income  ft^m  all  sources  for  the  year  wss  X149,767  6a.  ll<f. 
Of  this  sum,  £89.698  Is.  9d,  was  contributed  by  aflUiated ' 
conferences  and  foreign  districts. 

**  Ladies'  Committee  for  Amelioratina  the  Omditkm  <if 
Heathen  ITomen.— In  the  year  1868  the  degraded  condition 
of  heathen  women  was  uronsht  to  the  notice  of  a  fow 
eminent  Christian  ladles  in  London  dinnected  with  the 
Wesleyan  Missionary  Society,  who  at  onco  formed  them- 
selves into  a  committee  to  devise  the  means  of  promoltng 
their  welfare.  The  first  measure  decided  upon  vras  to 
send  out  Female  teachers  to  assist  missionaries*  wives  In 
the  schools  already  formed,  and  up  to  the  present  time  87 
teachers  have  been  sent  aoroad:  to  the  West  Indies,  8: 
continental  India,  10 ;  Ceylon,  8 ;  South  Aftica,  7 ;  China, 
8 ;  and  Italy,  1.  The  committee  also  supports  nine  Bible 
women  in  Mysore,  Bannlore,  Canton,  and  Jafifna.  Im- 
portant assistance  has  alao  been  rendered  by  granta  of 
pecuniary  aid  or  materials  to  18  schools  in  continental  In- 
dia, 17  in  Ceylon,  8  in  China,  17  In  Soath  Aftica,  1  in  Ita- 
ly, 1  in  Honduras,  and  6  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  Territory. 
In  this  good  work  about  XIOOO  has  been  collected  and 
spent  annually,  and  Christian  counsel  and  encouragement 
have  often  been  communicated  to  female  teachers  and 
missionaries'  wives  abroad  of  more  value  than  any  mate- 
rUl  aid. 

"  Wesleyan  Home  Jfissions.— Methodism  was  profoesedly 
missionary  in  its  character  ftom  the  beginning,  and  it  has 
ever  sought  to  spread  scriptural  holiness  throogboat  the 
land.  But  of  late  years  the  Wesleyan  Conference  baa  or^ 
ganlaed  a  systematic  plan  of  home  misslonarir  work  to 
supply  and  maintain  earnest  ministers  for  the  nenefit  of 
the  neglected  population  of  our  large  dties  and  rural  dis- 
tricts, as  well  as  to  afford  aid  to  the  poor,  dependent  dr^ 
cults  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Seventy-six  mtsaionary 
ministers  are  now  employed  in  home  mission  work  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  besides  eight  as  chaplains 
to  minister  to  soldiers  and  sailors  In  the  British  army  and 
royal  navy.  Abont  £80,000  are  annuallv  oontribntea  and 
expended  in  carrying  on  this  good  work,  with  gratifying 
results,  and  much  more  good  might  be  done  if  ftwda  were 
available  for  the  purpose.  Since  the  commenoemeDt  of 
the  work  under  its  present  organisation,  to  the  Oonfrr> 
ence  of  1870,  there  had  been  an  Increase  in  the  home  mis- 
sion circuits  of  14,686  perrans.  In  coenectloo  with  that 
increase,  and  springing  fhmi  It,  the  higher  ynnk  of  spirit- 
ual ctmversion  to  God  was  everywhere  maBlfo;»ted. 
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jwr  more  than  800  eocoelleiit  people,  eonstraiiied  by  the 
lore  of  Chriac,  elded  the  home  mlauonary  ndDiiiten  In 
tte  woric  in  whkh  they  were  eoffaged. 
^^PHmUiv  Mtthodiat  MUtionary  Sodetu.^Its  missions 


may  be  dlrided  Into  Home.  Colonial,  and  Foielgn,  all  of 
which  are  proseeatod  with  vigor.  Besides  sapplyins 
many  neglected  districts  In  Bnglaud,  Wales,  Scotland,  and 


Ireland  with  plain,  (hithfhl  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  It  has 
sent  fiirth  foreign  missionaries  to  British  North  America, 
Aostralia,  Western  and  Sonthem  AfHca,  and  some  other 
distant  lands.  The  sncoese  which  has  already  attended 
tbe  efforts  of  the  society  is  rery  encouraging,  and  it  bids 
fAir  to  take  Its  fhll  share  of  labor  in  seeking  to  evanffelize 
the  heathen  at  home  and  abroad.  The  number  of  mis* 
sionaries  employed  In  England  is  M;  in  Wales,  8;  in  Ire- 
land, 7;  In  Scotland,  7;  In  circuits,  0;  In  Victoria,  7;  In 
New  Soath  Wales,  15;  in  Queensland,  4 :  In  Tasmania,  4; 
in  New  Zealand,  4 ;  In  Canada,  51 ;  In  Western  AMca,  8 : 
in  Soathem  AMca,  1 ;  total,  811.  The  total  number  of 
stations  Is  148,  and  of  members,  18,808. 

**  Minor  Britith  Mimionary  Soeietiet.'^ln  addition  to  the 
leading  missicmary  societies  of  the  Uulted  Kingdom  which 
carry  on  the  work  of  propajjfating  the  Gospel  in  heathen 
ooontriee  on  a  large  scale  In  vanons  parte  of  the  globe, 
there  are  seTeral  mmor  Institutions  which  have  been  made 
very  usefhl,  n<itw1thstandlng  the  comparatively  limited 
spliere  of  their  influence.  These  associations  have  gen- 
erally been  organlaed  for  special  oblects  or  single  mis- 
sions, and  have  been  conducted  with  varied  results,  ac- 
cording to  drcnmstances.  Of  these  the  following  may  be 
mentioned : 

**  Welsh  CaMnUtie  Methodist  Fvn^  MittUmary  Soeietu, 
~The  flrst  foreign  mission  of  the  Welsh  Calvlnlstio  Meth- 
odista  was  to  the  north-east  district  of  Bengal,  among  the 
Kassias.  one  of  the  hill-tribes  of  natives.  This  work  was 
nndertakeu  soon  after  the  formation  of  the  society  (1840), 
and  about  ten  years  subsequentlv,  in  18N),  another  station 
was  commenced  at  SytheU  The  missionaries  did  not 
conflne  their  labors  to  preaching  and  teaching ;  they  also 
tamed  their  attention  to  thoee  literary  etndiee  which  are 
so  neceesary  to  success  In  all  evangelical  efforts  in  India. 
Messrs.  Jones  and  Lewis  succeeded  in  translating  the  four 
Ooepels  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  into  the  Kassla  lan- 
guage; nor  did  thev  labor  without  success  in  their  direct 
efforts  to  turn  the  heathen  from  dumb  Idols  to  serve  the 
tme  and  living  God.  The  CalvinlsUc  Methodists  have 
also  established  a  mission  in  Brittanv,  the  language  of 
that  part  of  the  European  continent  being  siinilar,  it  Is 
said,  to  the  Welsh.  They  have  also  a  mission  to  the  Jews, 
which  has  been  prosecuted  with  as  much  success  as  could 
be  expected  considering  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  the  en- 
terprise. 

*^  Bvanaaieal  OoniinenUd  Soeitty.—The  otjeet  of  this  in- 
stitntioB  IS  to  disseminate  the  savlngtruths  of  tbe  Gospel 
among  the  vsrious  nations  of  the^nropean  continent 
Itr  principal  fields  of  labor  are  France,  Belgium,  Spain. 
Italy,  and  Bohemia.  About  X4000  per  annum  is  relsea 
and  expended  in  carrying  on  this  work,  and  the  resulta 
have  so  fhr  been  encouraging. 

**  The  Foreign  Aid  Soei«<y.— This  association  exists,  not 
for  tbe  purpose  of  supporting  and  managing  foreign  mli- 
sSoos,  bat  to  aid  such  as  have  been  established  and  are 
carried  on  by  other  societies,  and  especially  for  the  main- 
tenance of  Christian  schools  for  the  training  of  the  rising 
generation.  Its  principal  spheres  of  labor  liave  hitherto 
been  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  In  France  the  work> 
formerly  aided  by  this  society  was  interrupted  during  (he 
prevalence  of  the  late  war,  but  in  Italy  the  work  of  evan- 
gelisation was  vigorously  prosecuted.  At  Naples  no  fewer 
than  000  children  arc  receiving  instruction  in  schools  to 
which  this  society  has  regularly  contributed  assistance. 
In  Madrid  the  church  under  ihe  care  of  Senor  Carraso  has 
been  snbstantially  assisted,  and  800  persons  have  been 
admitted  to  Church  membership. 

**  Vemmaiiar  KdueaHon  Society  fitr  Jndto.— This  society 
waa  instituted  in  1868  as  a  memorial  of  the  mutiny,  and 
has  for  iu  ol^ect  the  providing  of  Christian  vernacular 
education  and  literature  for  India.  It  hss  118  schools, 
with  51*8  scholars,  who  are  instructed  in  118  different  lan- 
guages, at  a  cost  of  about  X8000  per  annum,  and  bids  fair 
to  be  a  powerftil  and  useful  anxfltary  to  the  various  mls- 
slonarT  sodetlea  which  are  lalMiring  for  the  spread  of  the 
Gomel  throughout  the  Indian  empire. 

**IIL  Amenetm  Mimionary  8o€netien —American  Board 
of  Foreign  JfiMions.— This  nsefol  institution  was  organ- 
ized in  the  month  of  June,  1810,  under  circumstances 
which  clearly  show  the  superintending  providence  of  God 
In  the  interests  of  missionary  work.  A  few  years  before 
a  theological  seminary  had  been  established  at  Andover, 
Maee.,  for  the  support  of  which  a  Mr.  N orris,  of  Salem, 
had  presented  a  donation  of  $10,000,  to  be  devoted  to  the 
edacati<m  of  missionaries.  At  the  same  time  a  gracious 
tnlloence  descended  upon  several  of  the  students,  turning 
their  hearts  especially  to  the  snblect  of  Christian  missions. 
One  of  these,  Bamnel  Mills,  called  to  mind  with  feelings 
of  deep  emotion  the  words  of  his  beloved  mother  with 
reference  to  him:  *I  have  consecrated  this  child  t^  the 
set  flee  of  God  as  a  missionary.'  This  young  man  shortly 
afterwards  engaged  with  Gordon  Hall  ana  James  Rich- 
mond  in  ooovenatioa  and  prayer  upon  the  subject  of 


missions  in  the  retirement  of  a  lonely  glen,  and  was  de- 
lighted to  find  that  their  hearts  also  were  drawn  to  the 
eame  suMect.  These  three  were  soon  Joined  by  Messrs. 
Jndson,  Newell,  Nott,  and  Hall,  tbe  whole  of  whom  of- 
fered themselves  for  mission  work,  and  the  American 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  waa  forthwith  established. 

*'  As  It  was  proposed  to  found  the  institution  on  a  broad 
and  unsectarian  basis,  after  the  plan  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society.  Mr.  Judson  was  despatched  to  England 
to  inquire  into  the  working  of  that  institution.  The  board 
was  at  first  appointed  by  ^e  General  Association  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, wnich  is  Congregational ;  but  since  the  first 
election  tbere  has  been  no  preference  given  to  any  Chris- 
tian sect  Iu  1881,  of  08  corporate  members,  81  were  Pres- 
byterians, 84  Congregatlonallsta,  6  Reformed  Dutch,  and 
1  Associate  Reformed.  Of  the  79  ordained  missionaries 
of  that  period,  80  were  PresbyteriauSrl  Reformed  Dutch, 
and  the  others  Congrogationalists.  The  missions  are  not 
under  the  control  in  ecclesiastical  sects,  but  are  governed 
as  communities,  where  the  m^ority  of  the  votes  of  tbe 
missionaries  is  decisive.  Nor  are  they  regarded  as  per- 
manent, but  as  established  to  plant  chnrcbes,  and  to  train 
them  to  self'Support,  with  a  view  to  a  still  wider  dlffhslon 
of  the  Gospel.  Hence,  at  an  early  period,  seminaries  were 
opened  for  tbe  training  of  native  teacben  and  preachers, 
and  also  for  the  education  of  girls  who  might  engage  ac- 
tively in  foreign  service,  or  prove  suitable  partners  to  mis- 
sionaries. From  the  very  commencement  this  society  was 
liberally  supported,  and  proved  very  successfhl. 

«*The  firat  field  of  labor  occupiea  by  the  agents  of  the 
American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  was  India.  Tbe 
Rev.  Messrs.  Jndson,  Nott,  Newell,  Hall,  and  Rice  ar- 
rived In  Calcutta  In  June,  1818,  and  were  followed  by 
other  laborers  in  a  few  months  afterwards.  Numerous 
difficulties  met  them  on  the  very  threshold  of  the  en- 
terprise. The  country  was  Involved  in  war;  no  mis- 
sionary operations  were  allowed  by  government ;  Messrs. 
Judson  and  Rice  Joined  the  Baptists,  and  Mr.  Newell  pro- 
ceeded to  Mauritius,  where  his  wife  and  child  found  an 
early  grave.  At  length,  however,  after  many  discourage- 
ments and  delays,  the  wav  opened  for  tbe  commencement 
of  missionary  labor  in  India,  and  a  station  was  formed  by 
Messrs.  Half  and  Nott  In  Bombay  In  1814.  Afterwards 
the  work  was  extended  to  Abmednuggur,  Satara,  Kolapur, 
Madura,  Arcot,  Madras,  and  other  iHaces,  with  a  measure 
of  success  which  more  than  compensated  for  the  esriy  tri- 
als and  bereavements  which  were  endured.  In  1817  a 
mission  was  commenced  by  this  society  among  the  Cher- 
okee Indians,  in  the  state  of  Georgia,  bv  tbe  appointment 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kingsbury,  who  was  lofned  a  few  mouths 
afterwards  by  Messrs.  Hall  and  Williams.  The  firat  sta- 
tion was  called  Bratnerd,  and  the  second  Eliot,  in  honor 
of  the  celebrated  missionaries  of  former  times.  To  these 
several  other  stations  wera  ultimately  added,  and  a  good 
work  was  carried  on  for  many  yeare  among  the  Cbero- 
kees,  Choctaws,  Osages,  Cblcasaws,  Creeks,  Ottawas, 
Olibwas,  Dakotas,  Abenaquis,  Pawnees,  and  other  tribes 
of  North  American  Indians.  In  1880  the  good  work  waa 
commenced  In  Syria.  The  firat  missionaries  were  the 
Rev.  Messrs.  Parsons  and  Fisk,  who  arrived  In  Smyrna  on 
Jan.  16.  They  were  followed  by  other  xealous  laborers, 
who,  amid  many  difficulties,  succeeded  iu  their  literary 
and  evangelical  labora  among  the  Armenians,  Nestorians,  ' 
and  othera,  as  well  as  could  be  expected.  In  1888  the 
missionaries  extended  their  labora  to  Greece,  and  shortly 
afterwards  missions  were  conunenced  in  China  and  India. 
In  1888  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Wilson  was  appointed  to  Cape  Pal- 
mas,  in  Western  Africa,  and  in  tbe  following  year  the 
Rev.  Messn.  Grout,  Champion,  and  Adams  were  sent  out 
to  labor  among  the  Zulus,  on  the  south-eastern  coast  of 
the  great  African  continent  But  perhaps  the  most  re-  . 
markable  and  successftil  of  the  society's  missions  was 
that  which  was  established  In  the  Sandwich  Islands  in 
1819.  The  Rev.  Me»srs.  Bingham  and  Thnraton  were  the 
firat  who  were  sent  out  to  tne  Pacific,  but  they  were  ac- 
companied by  a  farmer,  a  physician,  a  mechanic,  a  cate- 
chlst,  and  a  printer,  with  their  wives,  the  band  in  all 
amounting  to  seventeen  souls.  Including  John  Honoree, 
Thomas  Hoper,  and  William  Temoe,  native  youths  who 
had  been  educated  In  America.  On  their  arrival  they 
found  that  the  native  idols  had  already  been  destroyed 
and  abolished  by  public  authority,  and  the  people  were 
thus  in  a  measure  prepared  to  receive  the  Gospel,  untram- 
melled by  those  attachments  to  lone-cherished  systems 
which  In  other  Instances  have  proved  such  a  serious  bar- 
rier to  the  dissemination  of  divine  truth.  From  that  day 
to  this  the  mission  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  has  continued 
to  advance  In  all  Its  departments.  The  Scriptures  have 
been  translated  Into  the  native  language  of  the  people, 
schools  have  been  established  for  the  training  of  the  rising 
generation,  and  thousands  of  converted  natives  have  been 
united  In  Church  fellowship,  so  that  the  whole  population 
of  those  beautiftil  Islands  are  now  at  least  nominally 
Christian. 

"American  Baptiat  Miseionary  Sodeh/.—ThlB  society 
was  established  as  early  as  1814.  out  It  did  not  receive  its 
present  name  till  1846.  It  was  lint  called  the  Baptist  Tri- 
ennial Convention  for  Missionary  Purposes,  and  was  com- 
menced in  Philadelphia,  but  afterwards  transferred  to 
Boston.    It  belongs  to  and  Is  almost  exclusively  sap- 
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ported  by  the  CalvioiBtic  Baptists  of  the  Northern  State*. 
There  were  soine  iDterestiug  clrcnmstanoea  conuected 
\vith  the  early  history  of  this  iDstitution  which  deeerve  a 
paBsliig  notice.  The  Revs.  A.  Jodson  and  L.  Rice,  of  the 
American  Board  of  Foreli^n  Missions,  anderwent  a  change 
of  views  with  regard  to  the  subjects  and  mode  of  baptism 
when  on  their  voyage  to  India,  and  having  resolved  to 
Join  the  Baptist  denomination,  they  were  Immersed  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Ward  at  Serampoie,  soon  after  their  arriviu 
in  Calcutta.  This  circumstance  was  the  means  of  stirring 
up  the  missionary  spirit  amona;  the  Baptists  in  America, 
and  of  the  formation  of  a  society  for  tne  support  of  the 
new  converts  in  their  foreign  labors,  and  for  the  propaga- 
tion  of  the  Gospel  in  heathen  lands.  The  loss  thus  sus- 
tained bv  one  society  was  gain  to  another,  and  resulted  in 
a  laige  increase  of  missionary  agency  and  in  a  wide  ez- 
tension  of  the  means  of  religions  instruction.  This  soci- 
ety, which  originated  In  the  manner  described,  ultimately 
extended  its  labors  flrom  Rangoon,  where  they  were  com- 
menced, thnragh  the  Burmau  empire,  to  Siam,  China,  and 
Assam,  to  the  Zeloogoos  in  India,  to  Western  Africa,  to 
Oraece,  Germany,  and  France,  and  to  various  tribes  of  In- 
dians on  the  American  continent.  Both  in  the  character, 
extent,  and  results  of  its  labors,  this  institution  has  proved 
itself  worthy  of  the  high  commendation  and  liberal  sup- 
port with  which  it  has  been  favored,  and  it  bids  (kir  to 
maintain  its  honorable  position  amting  the  leading  Amer- 
ican misaionary  societies  of  the  present  day. 

*^Meth4fdi$t  Jittitieopal  Mimionary  Society,— The  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Cnurcn  in  America  was  itself  the  offspring 
of  the  missionary  zeal  of  English  Methodism,  the  first  wes- 
levan  missionaries  ever  sent  abroad  having  been  appoint- 
ed to  New  York  and  Philadelphia  in  17«».  Within  half  a 
century  from  this  period  the  work  had  spread  over  the 
whole  continent,  reaching  even  to  California  and  Oregon, 
and  in  1819  the  missionary  societv  was  provisionally  or- 
ganized in  New  York,  and  was  formally  adopted  as  an 
authorized  institution  of  the  Church  by  ue  General  Con- 
ference the  following  year.  It  has  for  its  object  the  spread 
of  the  Gospel  at  home  and  abroad,  among  all  ranks  and 
classes  of  men.  The  bishop  In  charge  of  the  foreign  mis- 
sions appoints  the  agents  to  their  respective  spheres  of 
labor,  and  places  a  suuerintendeut  over  each  station.  The 
pecuniary  interests  of  the  society  are  managed  by  a  board, 
which  is  constituted  in  the  usual  way,  and  which  meets 
at  stated  periods  for  the  transaction  of  business.  Its  first 
field  of  labor,  after  arrangements  had  been  made  to  sup- 
ply the  spiritual  wants  of  German  and  other  European 
immigrants,  was  among  the  North  American  Indians.  In 
1882  the  Rev.  Melville  B.  Cox  was  appointed  as  the  first 
Methodist  missionary  to  Liberia,  in  western  Africa.  Be- 
fore he  had  been  six  months  in  the  country,  how- 
ever, he  had  been  cut  down  by  malignant  fever,  and 
the  people  were  left  as  sheep  having  no  shepherd. 
Other  zealous  laborers  followea,  and  a  good  work  has 
ever  since  been  carried  on  in  the  small  republic  of  Li- 
beria by  this  society,  chiefly  through  the  agency  of  col- 
ored missionaries,  who  are  found  by  experience  to  be 
best  adapted  to  the  climate.  The  work  in  Western  Africa 
has  since  been  organized  into  a  separate  Conference, 
over  which  a  bishop  has  been  ordained  of  African  de* 
scent,  and  himself  the  fruit  of  misslonai7  labor.  In  1847  a 
mission  was  commenced  In  China,  and  soon  afterwards 
in  India,  to  the  great  advantage  of  vast  numbers  of  the 
dark,  benighted  heathens  of  thes-^  densely-populated  re- 

fions.  Nor  has  the  continent  of  Europe  been  neglected 
y  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  of  America.  By  a  remarkable  providence,  some 
of  the  German  immigrants  converted  fn  America  were 
made  the  means  of  conveying  the  blessings  of  the  Oos|)el 
back  to  their  native  land,  where  a  blessea  work  was  com- 
'  menced  throtigh  their  Instrumentality,  which  soon  ex- 
tended firom  (Germany  to  Sweden,  Norway,  Scandinavia, 
and  other  countries  In  the  North  of  Europe.  By  their 
genuine  missionary  spirit  the  Methodists  of  America 
prove  themselves  worthy  of  their  noble  and  honored  an- 
cestrv 

*'  Frotutant  Spiseomd  Board  qf  Jri«sion«.~The  Mission- 
ary Society  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the 
United  States  of  America  was  organized  by  the  General 
Convention  of  1880,  with  the  seat  of  operations  in  Phila- 
delphia. In  18S5  an  entire  change  was  made  In  the  con- 
stitution of  the  society,  when  the  title  given  above  was 
adopted  by  general  consent.  The  first  scene  of  labor  en- 
tered upon  Dy  the  missionaries  of  this  institution  was 
Greece,  the  Revs.  J.  J.  Robertson  and  J.  W.  Hill,  and  Mr. 
Bingham,  a  printer,  being  sent  out  towards  the  close  of 
1S80.  They  first  settled  at  Tenos,  but  snbseanently  re- 
moved to  Athens,  where  they  were  very  snccessnil  in  their 
educational  labors.  Their  principal  object  was  not  to  pros- 
elytize, but  to  revive  and  reform  the  Greek  Church,  and 
their  labors  were  not  without  fruit.  Stations  were  also 
formed  in  Syria  and  Crete,  but  afterwards  abandoned. 
In  1636  the  board  extended  their  labors  to  Western  Africa, 
by  the  commencement  of  a  station  at  Cape  Palroas,  among 
a  dense  population  speaking  the  Grebo  language.  The 
first  missionaries  were  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Paine,  Mnior,  and 
Savage,  the  last  of  whom  was  a  medical  man,  and  his  skil- 
fhl  services  were  highly  valuable  in  a  country  noted  for 
Its  insiilnbrinus  climate.    Consldernble  success  was  real- 


ised in  this  part  of  the  mission  field,  several  converted 
natives  being  gathered  into  Chnrch  fellowship.  Christian 
schools  established,  and  a  small  newspaper  published  in 
English  and  Grebo,  called  the  CtwaUa  jresafnasr.  In  1634 
missionaries  were  sent  to  Bavaria  and  China  oy  this  soci- 
ety, and  about  ten  years  afterwards  Dr.  Boone  was  cons<s 
crated  missionary  bishop,  and  went  out  with  a  large  staff 
of  laborers  to  SlianffhaL  Nor  were  the  heathen  nearer 
home  neglected  by  this  institution.  Mission  stations  were 
commenced  among  various  tribes  of  North  American  In- 
dians; and,  notwithstanding  numerons  difficulties  which 
had  to  be  encountered,  arising  fh>m  the  wandering  habits 
of  the  people  and  other  causes,  WiO  native  children  were 
soon  reported  as  being  under  Christian  Instruction.  In 
18S7  bishop  Kemper  consecrated  a  new  chnrch  at  Dutch 
Creek,  ana  appointed  Solomon  Davis,  a  converted  native, 
M  pastor  over  it,  whose  ministry  was  made  a  blessing  to 
many  of  his  fellow-conutxymen. 

"  Amerioan  Society  for  Ameliorating  the  Condition  qf  Ou 
JsiM.— The  primary  object  of  this  society,  which  was  or- 
ganised in  1890,  was  the  temporal  relief  of  persecuted  con- 
verts. It  was  not  until  1840  that  anythiiis  like  missionary 
effort  was  put  forth  for  the  benefit  of  the  lost  sheep  of  the 
house  of  Israel.  It  was  found  in  1851  that  there  was  a 
Jewish  population  statedly  residing  within  the  United 
Sutes  amounting  to  180,000,  In  addition  to  which  there 
were  hundreds  and  thousands  constantly  moving  from 
place  to  place.  In  this  wide  field  of  labor  the  society  at 
an  early  period  employed  ten  missionaries  and  seven  col- 
portors,  who  visited  forty  towns,  in  wliich  they  endeav- 
ored to  sow  the  good  seed  of  the  kingdom,  with  some  vis- 
ible proofb  of  spiritual  success. 

"/VseurjU  Baptiet  Foreign  MittUmary  BoeMy.  —  The 
founders  of  this  Institution  conceived  the  idea,  after  the 
plan  of  the  eccentric  Gossner,  ot  sending  forUi  missiona- 
ries to  the  heathen  without  any  guaranteed  snpptirt,  ex- 
pressing great  aversion  to  what  they  called  the  hireling 
system.  Their  principles  were  lacking  in  true  missionary 
power :  but  at  length  the  Rev.  Amos  Button,  of  the  Eng- 
lish Baptist  Mission  in  Orissa,  succeeded  in  awakening  :i 
few  earnest  spirits  out  of  their  deep  slumber— first  of  all 
by  a  letter,  and  secondly  by  a  personal  address  while  on 
a  visit  to  the  States  for  the  benefit  of  his  health  in  1 833. 
The  result  was  that  the  Revs.  Eli  Noyes  and  Jeremiah 
Phillips  left  for  Orissa  in  September,  188S,  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Sutton,  with  whom  they  passed  the  first  six  roouihs 
of  their  foreini  residence.  The  society  has  only  occnpied 
this  one  mission ;  and,  although  their  agents  have  suffered 
much  fVom  the  climate,  their  labors  have  not  been  with- 
out success,  especially  in  dispensing  medicine  and  estab- 
lishing Christian  schools.  Some  time  ago  there  were  4  mis- 
sionaries employed,  with  4  native  preachers,  %  churches, 
and  7S  members. 

**  Board  of  Foreign  Mieeione  qf  the  Preebyterian  Churth 
in  the  UniUd  Statee  cf  America,— The  Presbyterians  of  the 
United  States  were  engaged  in  missionary  work  at  a  very 
early  period.  The  Scottbh  Society  for  Promoting  Chris- 
tian Knowledge  secured  a  board  of  correspondence  in 
1741,  and  appointed  a  minister  to  the  Indians  on  Long 
Island,  and  in  the  following  year  sent  the  distingnisbed 
David  Brainerd  to  the  Indians  in  Albany.  John  Brainerd 
succeeded  his  brother  David  in  1747,  and  they  were  both 
partly  sustained  by  the  American  Presbyterians.  In  1769 
the  Presbytery  of  New  York  made  a  collection  in  all  the 
churches  for  the  mission  to  the  Indians.  In  17M  the 
*  New  York  Missionary  Society'  was  instituted.  This  was 
lollowed  in  1797  by  the  organization  of  the  *Norihem 
Missionary  Society  ;*  and  in  ISSl  these  were  merged  in 
the  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  which 
established  and  conducted  several  interesting  stations 
among  the  American  Indians,  in  addition  to  those  which 
had  been  previously  commenced.  In  1888  this  society 
sent  out  a  mission  to  Liberia,  in  Western  Africa,  and  ihe 
work  was  afterwards  extended  to  the  island  of  Corisco 
and  other  places  on  the  coast,  where  it  has  been  carried  on 
with  a  varied  measure  of  success  amid  many  dlflBcuIties 
incident  to  the  climate  and  a  deeply -debased  heathen 
population.  In  1838  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Reed  and  Lowrie 
were  sent  ont  to  India,  and  succeeded  in  establishing  i\ 
mission  station  in  the  city  of  Lodiana,  on  the  River  Snt- 
lez,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Indus— a  place  far  distant 
from  any  other  scene  of  missionary  labor.  The  firet  band 
of  mlssumaries  suffered  much  fKim  the  inroads  of  sick- 
ness and  death,  but  were  soon  aided  or  followed  by  a  re- 
enforcement  of  laborers,  who  succeeded  in  forming  a  na- 
tive Church  In  1886,  the  first  two  roembera  of  which  be- 
came eminently  nsefhl  as  preachers  of  the  Gospel  to  their 
fellow-countrymen.  In  1SB8  the  American  Presbyterians 
commenced  a  mission  at  Singapore;  and  after  the  Chi- 
nese war  three  stations  were  formed  at  Canton,  Amoj, 
and  Ningpo,  to  which  a  fourth  was  afterwards  added  at 
Shanghai.  The  society  suffered  a  severe  blow  In  the 
death  of  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Lowrie,  who  was  murdered  by  a 

{>arty  of  pirates.  The  board  has  also  sent  missionaries  to 
abor  among  the  Chinese  in  California,  and  in  every  de- 
fmrtment  of  the  work  considerable  success  has  been  resi- 
zed. 

"  Rvangdieal  Lutheram  Chwreh  Mimion,—The  Evangel- 
ical Lutheran  Chnrch  of  Nova  Scotia  is  a  religious  com- 
munity which  numbers  only  four  or  five  thousand  mem- 
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ten,  chiefly  of  Gemum  extnctloo,  and  yet  ft  has  shown  a 
KH«t  preiMwortfay  seal  In  the  canse  of  misaions.  This 
Charch  entered  upon  Ita  foreign  missionary  laborH  in  1S87, 
aitd  a  few  Tears  afterwards  it  reported  5  ordained  and  2 
Qoordained  native  preachers  as  engaged  in  the  good  work 
bi  lDdia,wlth  86  Charch  members  and  365  scholars  under 
their  care. 

**SaeiUMUtif  BapHH  MiMknary  Soetetif,—Th\9  instltn- 
tioo  vas  omnised  in  184S,  and  has  been  engaged  ever 
riace  chiefly  In  Western  Afnca  and  China,  where  three  or 
foor  agents  have  been  nsefhlly  emplored.  The  Chinese 
mbiion  was  beenn  in  1847  In  Shanghai  by  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
Cimuter  and  Worden,  who  secured  a  honse  within  the 
vullsy  Acted  np  a  portion  of  it  as  a  chapel,  and  com- 
mcDoiad  public  worship  in  it  soon  afterwards.  A  few  con- 
Tcrts  have  been  gathered  into  the  fold  of  Christ  as  the  re- 
lolt  of  their  evangelistic  labors. 

"^Ammiean  Indian  MiMton  AmoeUUwn.^Th\B  society 
VM  founded  also  In  1842,  and  is  connected  with  the  Bap- 
Ust  chnrches  in  the  south-west,  having  its  executive  in 
LootovUle.  The  asents  of  this  society,  numbering  about 
dilitj,  liave  laborra  among  different  tribes  of  American 
IndMos  with  a  considerable  measure  of  success,  notwith- 
fttodisg  the  dlfflcnlties  which  they  have  had  to  enconn- 
ler.  They  report  upwards  of  1000  converted  natives  as 
Duited  in  Church  fellowship  on  their  respecUve  stations. 

**FrmBaptiat  Mimionary  Society— Thfs  small  but  use- 
hl  histitution  waa  organized  in  1S48  at  Utica,  in  the  State 
ofXcwTork,  on  the  broad  Christian  ground  of  having  no 
eDfluectlon  with  slavery.  For  several  yesrs  it  has  had  a 
soeoeMfhl  mission  in  Hayti,  with  1  missionary,  8  female 
asebtants,  1  native  pastor,  and  4  native  teachers. 

**  AtnektU  Rearmed  Praibyterian  CAurvA.— This  organ- 
ixatkni  dates  from  1844,  and  haa  sent  forth  three  miaslon- 
ariei  to  India,  two  to  Turkey,  and  three  to  the  Pacific : 
but  we  have  been  unable  to  gather  any  very  definite  in- 
f<ffiiuitIou  with  reference  to  ue  history  or  the  results  of 
ihdr  labors. 

"SmCAem  BaptUt  OonventimCt  JfissJorM.— The  Foreign 
Xfaiionary  Society  of  the  Southern  Baptists  waa  formally 
iitftitated  in  1849,  missionaries  having  been  sent  out  to 
Cbios  the  year  before.  Important  stations  were  formed 
at  Maeao,  Hong-Kong,  and  Shanghai,  which  were  very 
prosperous.  In  1848  a  gloom  was  cast  over  the  mission 
i7  the  loss  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  James,  who  were  drowned  by 
The  np^tting  of  a  boat  when  on  their  way  to  Shanghai ; 
Int  the  pfa^ea  of  tiie  dear  departed  were  soon  supplied  by 
•Kher  lanorera,  asd  the  good  work  continued  to  advance. 
The  next  field  of  labor  occupied  by  this  society  was  West- 
ers Africa.  Soon  after  a  station  bad  l>een  established  in 
Liberia  the  work  was  extended  to  the  Tarriba  country, 
wbere  veveral  colored  missionaries  were  usefhlly  em* 
liljjed,  who,  fkt>m  their  being  of  AfHcan  descent,  could 
i«n«r  endure  the  climate.  According  to  the  last  returns, 
tills  aodety  had  40  missionaries,  86  native  asslsunts,  1226 
Chsich  membera,  and  688  scholars  in  the  mission  schools. 

"Jsicriean  Miuionary  ilssoeia^on.  — This  society  was 
fmned  at  Albany,  X.  T.,  in  the  year  1848,  by  those  friends 
of  missions  who  declared  themselves  aggrieved  by  the 
coaatenanee  given  by  some  other  philauthropic  institu- 
ibo«  to  slavery,  polygamy,  and  kindred  forms  of  evil. 
Tbelr  avowed  object  was  to  secure  a  broad,  catholic  basis 
fur  the  co-operation  of  Christinns,  but  to  exclude  from 
iMr  oiganixatlon  all  persona  living  in  or  ctmniving  at 
tte  flsgnnt  forma  of  iniquity  alludeo  to.  The  formation 
«>r  this  society  was  no  sooner  made  known  thsn  It  was 
Woed  by  other  smaller  Institutions,  as  the  *  West  India 
M]siioa,'^the  'Western  Bvangelical  Missionary  Associa- 
doo,'  and  the  *  Union  MIssionarv  Society,'  who  transferred 
their  iijflnenoe  and  their  agencies  to  It.  and  thus  gave  to 
the  new  organization  laborers  in  the  West  Indies,  among 
the  North  American  Indians,  and  in  Western  Africa.  The 
labors  of  the  society  were  sobsequently  extended  to  Slam, 
Uie  Sai^wlch  Islands,  California,  and  Egypt  In  1867  it 
npponed  over  SOD  missionaries  at  home  and  abroad, 
ffiaee  that  time  the  pressing  needs  of  the  freedmen  of  the 
Sofltlwn  SCatea  have  absorbed  almost  all  the  means  at 
the  disposal  of  the  board,  which  they  withdraw  from  other 
«t)ric  to  do  this  duty  which  lay  nearest  to  them.  This 
uaodation  have  their  schools  and  churches  scattered 
tbraogh  the  former  slave  and  border  states.  The  whole 
nomber  of  missttjnariea  and  teachers  commissioned  dnr- 
jDf  the  kst  ten  vears  amount  to  8470 :  and  schools  have 
been  established  in  843  localities,  the  pupils  under  in- 
•traction  numbering  ^884,  who,  aa  a  rule,  make  rapid 
progress  In  learning.  The  interest  and  zeal  of  the  colored 
penple  in  ursing  their  children's  education  increases  ev- 
ery year,  ana  every  year  they  al»o  become  more  able  to 
^rist  in  the  work.  In  a  short  time  both  schools  and 
chorches  are  expected  to  become  self-supporting. 

"  JflMTtas  and  Eoreign  CkrUtian  (Tiiton.— This  Instltu- 
mn  was  organized  in  Mew  York  in  1848.  It  was,  in  fact,  the 
QsioB  of  three  other  email  socletIes--the  *  Foreign  Evan- 
«f«ncsl  Society,'  the  *  American  Protestant  Society,'  and 
tbe  *Phik>-Itallan  Society'— which  was  afterwards  called 
the  Christian  Alliance.  The  principal  fields  of  labor  cultl- 
^ed  by  these  associations,  both  nefore  and  after  their 
■■ioD,  were  the  papal  arantries  of  France.  Belgium,  Swe- 
den, Canada,  Hayti,  and  South  America.  In  18M,  the  fifth 
Tctr  of  the  new  organisation,  it  numbered  140  missiona-  i 


riea  of  all  grades,  one  half  of  whom  were  ordained,  and 
belonged  to  seven  different  nations,  and  a  proportionate 
number  of  converted  natives  united  in  Church  fellowsblp, 
and  scholars  in  the  mission  schools. 

"  French  Canadtan  Mimionary  Soeiety.—ThiB  society  was 
organized  In  1889.  Its  object  is  to  evangelize  the  French 
Canadian  Roman  Catholics,  of  whom  there  are  nearly  n 
million  in  the  province  of  Quebec  It  is  conducted  by  a 
committee  in  Montreal,  and  employs  a  threefold  agency- 
education,  evangelization,  and  colporta&e.  Above  840 
scholars  are  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  oy  the  mission ; 
eight  small  French  Protestant  churehes  have  been  organ- 
ised, and  about  1800  copies  or  portions  of  the  Scriptures 
are  annually  circulated,  in  addition  to  other  religious 
works  which  have  been  translated  for  the  purpose. 

"  Board  cf  Foreign  Mianons  qf  the  Presbyterian  Churrh 
qfNoea  Seoetd.— The  board  was  organized  in  1844  in  con- 
sequence of  an  overture  on  foreign  miaalons  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Prince  Edward's  Island.  The  principal  pro- 
moter of  the  enterprise,  the  Rev.  John  Oeddie,  was  the 
first  missionary  who  proceeded  to  Polynesia,  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Isaac  Arehlbald  as  catechisL  On  reaching  their 
destination,  they  were  kindly  received  by  the  agents  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society,  and  proceeded  to  estab- 
lish a  station  at  Anetteum,  one  of  the  New  Hebrides 
group,  where  thev  arrived  in  July,  1848.  The  entire  pop- 
ulation of  the  island  soon  renounced  their  pagan  prac- 
tices, and  became  professing  Christians.  An  anxious  de- 
sire for  religious  iustractlon  was  manifested,  and  a  goodly 
numlier  of  Uie  natives  were  brought  under  gracious  relig- 
ious infinences. 

**  Minor  Aaeoeiatione.— Then  ore  several  minor  mission- 
ary associations,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  concerning 
which  our  limited  space  prevents  a  separate  aeacription." 

In  order  to  make  the  above  list  complete,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  add  the  numerous  Bible  societies  [see  Bi- 
ble SociBTiES]i  and  also  Tract  and  Book  publication 
societies,  which  are  in  constant  and  intimate  co-opera- 
tion with  the  regular  missionary  societies,  together  with 
a  constantly-increasing  number  of  smaller  organizations 
contemplating  missionary  results.  Some  of  the  above 
will  be  included  in  the  subjoined  tabular  exhibit  on 
pages  868  and  869. 

Notwithstanding  the  numerous  points  of  interest 
shown  in  our  tabular  exhibit,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to 
reduce  to  statistics  anything  like  a  full  showing  of  the 
work  accomplished  and  in  progress  by  modem  missions. 
Indeed,  as  human  language  cannot  fully  set  forth  the 
horrors  cf  heathenism,  so  no  form  of  description  can  ade- 
quately portray  the  actual  and  possible  results  of  mis> 
sionary  etTorta  earnestly  and  perseveringly  put  forth  in 
harmony  with  the  divine  plan  for  evangelizing  the  world. 

VI.  General  V'ietoe  euggeeted  by  the  Preeent  Period  of 
Missionary  History  as  &)mpared  xcith  Preceding  Periods. 
— 1.  The  fold  of  missionary  operations  is  now  more  com-^ 
prehensive  than  ever  befoj'e,  and  more  nearly  illusiratice 
of  the  Gospel  design  of  evangelizing  the  whole  world.  In 
the  apostolic  period  the  Roman  empire  comprised  the 
then  known  world.  Up  to  the  end  of  the  medieval 
period,  the  world  formerly  known  to  the  Romans  was 
chiefly  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  the  northern  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  Now,  every  continent  and  island  of 
the  globe  is  not  only  known  by  discovery,  but  accessible 
to  Christian  influence.  In  fact,  all  the  important  and 
many  of  the  unimportant  nations  of  the  earth  have 
been  actually  made  the  subjects  of  missionary  instruc- 
tion, in  accordance  with  the  fullest  literal  meaning  of 
the  Saviour's  precepts,  *'  Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and 
preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature;"  "Go  teach  all 
nations." 

2.  Th€  Church  of  modem  times  has  returned  to  the 
apostolic  idea  of  Christian  missions.  Hence  missionary 
operations  now  throughout  the  world  are  peaceful.  No 
more  crusades,  no  more  inquisitions  and  autos  daft  are 
employed  for  the  pretended  advancement  of  Christian- 
ity, but  rather  preaching  and  teaching  generally  of  the 
pure  Word  of  God  as  a  means  of  persuading  men  to  be- 
come followers  of  Christ 

3.  The  number  of  workers  for  this  obfeet  is  greater 
than  ever  before^  and  is  rapidly  increasing  by  the  enlist" 
ment  of  native  converts  m  almost  every  land, 

4.  The  appliances  cmd  advantages  of  Christian  civU' 
ization,  such  as  the  press  and  general  education^  are  fp- 
erywhere  brought  to  the  aid  of  missionary  tjfort. 
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5.  The  iyn^paihiet  of  the  Christian  ChunA  at  large 
are  exteruivefy,  though  at  get  far  from /itllg,  enlitted  tii 
the  grand  enterpriae  qf  Chrietiamsmg  tA«  hmnan  race. 
In  this  enterprise  unity  of  idea  is  to  a  laige  extent  neu- 
tralisdng  diversity  of  action,  and  making  even  the  rival- 
ries of  different  Christian  organizations  conducive  to  a 
common  advantage. 

6.  The  progrett  and  retuUs,  etpedattg  of  Protestant 
mittiont  toiikm  the  current  century,  not  a^  justify  ^^^ 
the  efforts  of  the  past,  but  give  most  hopeful  eigne  qfprom- 
isefor  the  future.  These  results  comprise  not  only  the 
conversion  and  salvation  of  individuals  of  every  race 
and  condition  of  humanity,  but  the  actual  Christianiza- 
tion  of  whole  nations,  and  the  initial  steps  by  which 
whole  races  of  men  may  be  expected  at  no  distant  pe- 
riod to  receive  the  GospeL  Of  necessity,  a  large  share 
of  the  work  of  modem  evangelical  missions  has  thus 
far  been  preparatory;  such  as  the  acquisition  of  lan- 
guages, the  translation  and  printing  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  the  education  of  native  ministers  in  heathen  lands. 
If,  therefore,  what  has  been  done  shall  by  the  blesmng 
of  the  Head  of  the  Church  be  made  to  act  as  leaven,  ac- 
cording to  our  Saviour's  promise,  we  may  in  due  time 
expect  the  whole  mass  of  human  populations  to  be 
leavened  with  the  influence  of  Christian  truth. 

''The  social  and  moral  advantages  which  the  mis- 
sionary enterprise  has  conferred  on  the  heathen  are  be- 
fore the  world.  What  vast  tracts  has  it  rescued  from 
barbarism,  and  with  what  creations  of  benevolence  has 
it  clothed  them !  How  many  thousands  whom  igno- 
rance and  selfishness  had  branded  as  the  leavings  and 
refuse  of  the  species,  if  not  actually  akin  to  the  beasts 
that  perish,  are  at  this  moment  rising  under  its  foster- 
ing care,  ascribing  their  enfranchisement,  under  God,  to 
its  benign  interposition ;  taking  encouragement  from  its 
smiles  to  assume  the  port  and  bearing  of  men ;  and  by 
their  acts  and  aspirations  retrieving  the  character  and 
the  dignity  of  the  slandered  human  form !  When  did 
literature  accomplish  so  much  for  nations  destitute  of  a 
written  language  ?  or  education  pierce  and  light  up  so 
large  and  dense  a  mass  of  human  ignorance?  When 
did  humanity  save  so  many  lives,  or  cause  so  many 
sanguinary  'wars  to  cease?'  How  many  a  sorrow  has 
it  soothed;  how  many  an  injury  arrested;  how  many 
an  asylum  has  it  reared  amid  scenes  of  wretchedness 
and  oppression  for  the  orphan,  the  outcast,  and  the  suf- 
ferer! When  did  liberty  ever  rejoice  in  a  greater  tri- 
umph than  that  which  missionary  instrumentality  has 
been  the  means  of  achieving?  or  civilization  find  so 
many  sons  of  the  wilderness  learning  her  arts,  and  ag- 
riculture, and  commerce?  or  law  receive  so  much  vol- 
untary homage  from  those  who  but  yesterday  were 
strangers  to  the  name  ?  By  erecting  a  standard  of  mo- 
rality, how  vast  the  amount  of  crime  which  it  has  been 
the  means  of  preventing !  By  asserting  the  claims  of 
d^raded  woman,  how  powerful  an  instrument  of  social 
regeneration  is  it  preparing  for  the  future !  And  by  do- 
ing all  this  by  the  principle  and  power  of  all  moral  or- 
der and  excellence — ^the  Gospel  of  Christ — ^how  large  a 
portion  of  the  world*s  chaos  has  it  restored  to  light,  and 
harmony,  and  peace ! 

"  But  great  as  are  the  benefits  enumerated,  most  of 
which  can  in  a  sense  be  seen  and  measured  and  han- 
dled, we  venture  to  affirm  that  those  which  are  at 
present  comparatively  impalpable  and  undeveloped  are 
greater  still.  The  unseen  is  far  greater  than  that  which 
appears.  The  missionary  has  been  planting  the  earth 
with  principles,  and  these  are  of  as  much  greater  value 
than  the  visible  benefits  which  they  have  already  pro- 
duced as  the  tree  is  more  valuable  than  its  first  year's 
fruit.  The  tradesman  may  take  stock  and  calculate  his 
pecuniary  affairs  to  a  fraction;  the  astronomer  may 
count  the  stars,  and  the  chemist  weigh  the  invisible 
element  of  air;  but  he  who  in  the  strength  of  God  con- 
veys a  great  truth  to  a  distant  region,  or  puts  into  mo- 
tion a  divine  principle,  has  performed  a  work  of  which 
futurity  alone  can  disclose  the  results.    At  no  one  for- 


mer period  could  either  of  our  missionaiy  societies  have 
attempted  to '  number  Israel* — to  reduce  to  figures  either 
the  geographical  extent  or  the  practical  results  of  its 
influence,  without  having  soon  received,  in  the  cheering 
events  which  followed,  a  distinct  but  gracious  rebuke. 
How  erroneous  the  calculation  which  should  have  set 
down  the  first  fifteen  yean  of  fruitless  missionary  labor 
in  Greenland,  or  the  sixteen  in  Tahiti,  or  the  twenty  in 
New  Zealand,  as  years  of  entire  failure !  when,  in  truth, 
the  glorious  scene  which  then  ensued  was  simply  that 
which  God  was  pleased  to  make  the  result  of  aU  that 
had  preceded — the  explodon,  by  the  divine  hand,  of  a 
train  which  had  been  lengthening  and  enlarging  during 
every  moment  of  all  those  yearSi  Therefore  were  the 
whole  field  of  missions  to  be  suddenly  vacated,  and  all 
its  moral  machinery  at  onoe  withdrawn,  we  confidently 
believe  that  the  amount  of  temporal  good  arising  from 
what  has  been  done  will  be  much  greater  twenty  years 
hence  than  it  is  at  present"  (Harris's  Great  Commusion, 
p.  185, 186). 

But  happily  there  is  no  prospect  that  the  field  of  mis- 
sionary effort  will  soon  be  vacated.  The  thirty  years 
that  have  elapsed  since  the  above  paragraph  was  writ- 
ten have  proved  to  be  the  most  productive  of  mission- 
ary results  of  any  similar  period  since  the  days  of  the 
apostles.  During  their  lapse  the  ''moral  machinery'" 
of  the  Protestant  Chureh  in  particular  has  become  vast- 
ly augmented  in  volume  and  in  power,  and  has  been  set 
to  working  with  great  eflSciency  in  many  important  lo- 
calities which  were  then  whoUy  inaccessible.  The  rec- 
ords of  even  that  period  fill  numerous  vcdumea,  and  j^et 
the  half  has  not  been  written* 

YIL  Missionary  Aspect  of  the  WofU,foith  the  Liter- 
ature appropriate  to  each  Region. — So  vast  is  the  field 
of  modem  missions,  so  numerous  are  the  workers,  and 
so  various  are  the  departments  of  effbrt,  that  it  is  difii- 
cult,  though  very  important,  to  form  an  adequate  idea 
of  the  enterprise  as  a  tohole.  In  order  to  do  so  even  ap- 
proximately, an  inquirer  has  to  glean  from  many  sources, 
and  to  combine  into  one  view  all  the  various  lines  and 
successive  phases  of  action  which  focalize  towards  the 
contemplated  result  The  proper  mode  of  studying  this 
subject  may  be  indicated  by  a  comprehendve  group- 
ing of  the  different  sections  and  countries  of  the  world 
in  reference  to  missionary  occupation  and  progress, 
coupled  with  such  references  to  the  literature  of  mis- 
sions as  will  enable  a  student  to  prosecute  thorough  in- 
quiry into  the  history,  condition,  and  prospects  of  each 
particular  field. 

It  may  here  be  remarked  that  the  literature  of  mod- 
em missions  is  already  very  extenmve.  It  embraces 
two  distinct  classes  of  publications,  of  which  the  first 
may  be  denominated  auxiliary,  the  second  descriptive. 
To  the  first  belong  versions  of  the  Scriptures,  and  all 
tracts  and  books  designed  for  circulation  in  mission 
fields,  whether  educational,  apologetic,  or  devotional 
To  the  second  belong  accounts  of  countries,  peoples,  and 
systems  of  false  religion,  also  missionary  explorations, 
experiences,  biography,  and  history.  Publications  of 
the  latter  class  are  specially  interesting  and  valuable  to 
Christian  workers  in  all  lands.  As  there  is  a  common 
brotherhood  in  humanity,  which  is  greatly  strengthened 
by  the  ties  of  Christian  relationship,  so  the  experiences 
of  foreign  mismon  life  become  not  only  interesting  but 
instructive  to  the  agents  and  supporters  of  Christian 
work  in  Christian  lands.  The  converse  of  this  proposi- 
tion is  equally  trae,  and  thus  it  is  that  home  missions 
and  regular  Church  work  in  Christian  countries  practi- 
cally blend  tc^ther  with  missionary  work  in  foreign 
and  pagan  countries,  forming  one  great  system  of  effort 
for  the  evangelization  of  the  world. 

In  proceeding  to  a  brief  panoramic  survey  of  the  prin- 
cipal divisions  of  the  earth  in  reference  to  missions,  it 
seems  proper  to  begin  with  the  earlier  scenes  of  Chris- 
tian occupation  and  labor,  and  pass  around  to  the  Amer- 
ican continent  and  islands,  thus  completing  the  circuit 
of  the  habitable  globe. 
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TABULAR  VIEW  OF  HISSIONABY  ORGANIZATIONS  IN  1878^(Coi<fmii«it) 
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1820. 
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1809. 
1848. 
1887. 


1861. 
180L 
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IL  Bkitisii.— £roni«  Mi^Biona.-^ConHnuedL) 

Protestant  Befonnation  Society 

Irish  EvaneeUcal  Society 

Midnigbt  Meeting  Movement. 

The  Prison  Mission 


IUHgiou$  Bdueationcd  Soeietiea. 

(Christian  Veraacular  Edacation  Society 
\    for  India 

Wesleyan  Education  Committee 

British  Syrian  School  Association 

Indian  Female  Normal  School  Society. . . 

MiteeUaneous, 

Beligioos  Tract  Society. 

Bible  Translation  Society. 


m.  AjfZKIOAK. 

Foreign. 
American  Boptist  Missionary  Union. 


Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 


Methodist  Episcopal  Charch  (Sonth) 

Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions. 

Presb.  Board  of  Foreign  Miss.  (Sonth).  . . 

Presb. Board  of  Foreign  Miss.  (United). . . 

Presbyterian  Church  (Reformed) 

/Protestant  Episcopal  Board  of  Foreign 
\    Missions. 

Soathem  Baptist  Board  of  Foreisu  Miss. 

United  Brethren  (Moravian)  Mission 

Woman's  Union  Missionary  Society. 

Woman's  For.  Miss.  Soc  (M.  K  Charch). . . 

Nova  Scotia  Presbyterian  Charch  Miss. . . 

The  Free -Will  Baptist  Miss.  Society 

Lutheran  Missionary  Society 


American  Missionary  Association. 


Home, 

American  Baptist  Home  Mies.  Society. . . 

American  Female  Qnardlan  Society. 

American  Home  Missionary  Society 

American  Seaman's  Friend  Society 

(Board  of  Missions  of  United  Brethren  in 
\    Canada i 

Cumb.  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions.. . 

Methodist  Episcopal  Missionary  Society. 

Meth.  Epis.  Board  of  Missions  (South). . . . 

Presbjrterian  Board  of  Home  Missions. . . 

Presb.  Board  of  Home  Miss.  (United) 

Presb.  Board  of  Snstentatlon  (Soatb) 

Presb.  Ministerial  Relief  Committee 

Presbyterian  Snstentatlon  Committee 

Prot  Epis.  Board  of  Domestic  Missions . . 

Reformed  Charch  (Dutch) 

Reformed  Presbyterian  Board 

Southern  Bapt.  Board  of  Miss.  (Domestic). 

Freedmen, 

American  Missionary  Associntion 

Meth.  Epis.  Freedmen's  Aid  Society. 

Presb.  Cfommittee  of  Miss,  for  Freedmen. 

Presb.  (United)  Board  for  Freedmen 

Protestant  Episcopal  Board  for  Freedmen 

IV.  COLOMIAL. 

(The  Reformed  Chorch  Mission  at  the 

\    Cape  of  Oood  Hope 

(Society  of  Internal  and  External  Missions, 
\    BaUvia 


Presbyterian  Missionary  Society 

Melanesian  Miss.  Society,  at  Anltland. 

Hawaiian  Miss.  Society,  at  Honolulu. . 

West  Indian  Mlssionsrr  Board 

Palestine  Christian  Union. 
Mission  to  Arnbs. 
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(American  Board  of  C<Nnmissi(Miers  for  )    ^^^ 
\    Foreign  Missions /   *" 

American  Colonisation  Society 

American  and  Foreisn  Christian  Union.. 

Board  of  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church 

Cumb.  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions. . . 
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fBnrmali,  Farther  IndiA,! 
Slam,  China.  ' 

{E.  Indle^  8.  Africa,  Tnr-^ 
key,  China,  Polyneeis,i 
North  AoMsrica.  ! 


rWe8tAM<9andia,China,l 
1    Japan,N.and8.Amer., 
1    Mezico,Italy,BB]garia, 
(.    Scandinavia. 
North  America,  China.  ■ 

{West  Africa,  India,  Sism,  • 
China,  Japan,  N.  Amer- 
ica, Mexico,  BraziL 
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Indi8,Tnrkey,  Polynesia. 

Syria. 

N.  America,  West  Africa, 

China.Japan. 
West  Africa,  China. 


New  Hebrides. 

India. 

India,  West  Africi. 

forth  America,  West  In- 
dies, Egypt,  Slam,  Pol-, 
ynesla.  . 


Soath  Africi. 

Holland,  India. 

Melbonme,  Anstnilia* 

Melanesia. 

(Micronesia,  Marquees? 
i    Islands. 

West  Africa. 
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1.  The  CoHlmaU  of  Europe  presents  at  this  time  the 
inteieatiDg  spectacle  of  active  miasionary  labor  prose- 
cttted  not  only  by  British  but  also  by  American  Protes- 
tants in  moat  of  thoee  old  countriea  where  a  ceremoni- 
ous or  a  nominal  ChriBtianity  has  long  held  sway.  In 
Northern  Eozope,  especially  in  Germany,  Denmark,  Swe- 
den, and  Norway,  the  missionaries  are  in  many  cases 
natives  of  thoee  coantries,  who  as  emigrants  to  the 
United  States  of  America  became  experimental  Chria- 
tians,  and  who  have  retomed  to  preach  the  doctrines 
of  vital  godliness  to  their  fathertands.  Protestant  mis- 
tions  are  also  established  in  France,  Switzerland,  Aus- 
tria, Portugal,  Spain,  and  Italy.  In  all  these  countries 
the  Scriptures  and  Christian  tracts  are  diculated  more 
freely  and  more  numerously  than  ever  before. 

With  some  correspondence  to  the  activity  of  Protes- 
tants in  the  Roman  Catholic  countries  of  Europe,  the 
Church  of  Home  has  become  very  cealous  for  the  recon- 
Tersion  of  England  to  medieval  Christianity.    The  Jes- 
uits expelled  from  Germany  and  the  monks  disfran- 
chised  in  Italy  are  sent  there  in  great  numbers.    These 
measures  have  a  tendency  to  stimulate  greater  activity 
among  British  Christians  in  home  missions,  and  thus, 
so  long  as  peaceful  measures  are  employed  on  both  sides, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  mutually  good  results  will  follow. 
Thought  will  be  stimulated,  liberality  increased,  watch- 
fulness will  be  awakened,  and  Christ  will  be  preached, 
even  though  of  contention.    As  the  movements  now 
referred  to  are  for  the  greater  part  quite  recent,  the 
latest  informatbn  respecting  them  must  be  sought  in 
the  current  reports  and  correspondence  of  the  societies 
engaged  in  th<»a,  inclusive  of  the  Bible  and  Tract  socie- 
ties.   In  thia  field  comparatively  little  has  been  required 
in  the  matter  of  Bible  translations,  but  mnch  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  revision  of  versions  to  make  them 
as  perfect  as  possible  for  popular  circulation.    See  Rule, 
Miuion  to  GUnraltar  and  Spain ;  Arthur,  Italy  in  TranF- 
9iiioH;  Scott,  Telttrdm  and Lapiand;  Reports  ofMianon- 
arySodetiet;  TotM^Wedeyan  MiatUm  in  France  ;  Mrs. 
Peddle,  Dawn  of  the  Second  RrformatUm  in  Spain ;  Ellis, 
Jknmark  and  her  Mitdona ;  Henderton^s  Life  and  tabortu 
See  also  the  articles  Baptists;  Methodists;  Pbbsbt- 
teiua:is;  PitfOTKSTANT  Episcopalians  ;  Wbslbyans. 
2.  Greece,  Turkey,  Aria  Minor,  and  Western  Aria. — 
The  modem  populations  of  the  northern  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  are  greatly  mingled.    The  Moslem  races 
predominate,  but  nominal  Christians  are  found  in  every 
coontry  and  uider  all  the  governments.    They  consti- 
tute more  than  a  third  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  are  found  in  every  province  of  the  Turk- 
ish empire,  while  in  Persia  they  are  supposed  to  num- 
ber twelve  millions.    Hence  a  wise  plan  for  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Mohammedans  of  those  lands  involved  the 
prinoary  neceasity  of  evangelical  missions  to  the  nomi- 
nal  Christiana  of  the  East    To  this  task,  as  a  republica- 
tion of  the  Gfospel  in  Bible  lands,  the  American  Board 
of  Foreign  Misnons  has  addressed  itself  energetically 
and  perseverin^y.    It  has  in  so  doing  estabUshed  mis- 
sions in  Greece,  in  Palestine,  in  Syria,  among  the  Jews, 
Mohammedans,  and  Bulgarians  of  Turkey,  the  Armeni- 
sns,  the  Nestorians,  and  the  Druses.    A  very  interest- 
ing history  of  these  missions  and  their  ac\)unct8  has  re- 
cently been  pahlished  by  Dr.  Anderson,  from  which  it 
appears  that,  notwithstanding  many  difficulties,  great 
and  enoouiaging  results  have  been  attained,  not  only  in 
the  direct  experience  of  the  Christian  life,  but  in  the 
awakening  of  a  general  spirit  of  inquiry,  the  improve- 
ment of  education,  increaiMd  toleration,  and  the  ditTu- 
sion  of  the  Word  of  God  throughout  the  various  regions 
that  have  been  occupied  and  permeated  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  misrions.    The  printing  of  the  board  has 
been  on  a  very  extensive  scale,  including  the  issue  of 
the  Scriptures  and  other  publications  in  the  following 
languages,  viz.  Italian,  modem  Greek,  Gneco-Turkish, 
ancient  Armenian,  modem  Armenian,  Armeno-Turkish, 
CNmanli-Tarkisb,  Bulgarian,  Hebrew,  Hebrew-Spanish, 
modem  Syriac,  and  Arabic    The  printing  of  the  whole 


Bible  in  Arabic,  at  the  expense  of  the  American  Bible 
Society,  was  completed  in  1865.  The  great  work  of  its 
translation  and  conduct  through  the  press  was  accom- 
plished by  the  zeal  and  energy  of  sixteen  years'  labor  on 
the  part  of  two  learned  missionaries  of  the  American 
Board,  Drs.  Smith  and  Van  Dyck.  This  one  publica- 
tion oflfera  the  Word  of  God  to  the  Arabic  reading  world, 
comprising  a  population  (though  largely  uneducated) 
of  120,000,000  of  people.  See  Anderson,  Oriental  Mis- 
rionsf  Smith  and  Dwight,  Miuionary  Researches  in  A  r- 
menia;  Hartley,  Researches  in  Greece  and  the  Levant  f 
Perkins,  Eighteen  Years  in  Persia ;  Grant,  Nestorians ; 
Worubet,  Syria  and  the  Syrians  f  Dwight,  Christianity 
in  Turkey;  Churchill,  Residence  in  Mount  Ldnsnon; 
Ewald,  Mission  in  Jerusalem ;  Thomson,  The  Land  and 
the  Book;  Wilson,  Greek  Mission;  Yeates,  Gospel  in 
Syria ;  Wilson,  Lands  of  the  Bible. 

8.  Missions  among  the  Jews. — ^For  more  than  eighteen 
centuries  the  Jews  have  been  a  cosmopolitan  people. 
The  very  first  missions  of  the  apostles  were  to  the  Jews 
"  scattered  abroad."    In  subsequent  ages  the  once  chosen 
but  now  dispersed  race  was  in  many  countries  made  the 
object  of  crael  and  wasting  persecution.    Still  as  a  pe- 
culiar people  the  Jews  have  continued  *<  among  all  na- 
tions" to  maintain  their  own  beliefs  and  customs,  and 
especially  an  inveterate  prejudice  against  Christianity. 
See  Jews  ;  Jitdaism.   As  such  they  could  not  be  reach- 
ed by  missionary  efforts  of  the  usual  type.     Hence  at 
an  early  period  of  the  missionary  movenient  of  the  cur- 
rent century  it  was  deemed  important  to  organize  spe- 
cial missions  to  the  Jews  in  the  various  countries  where 
they  resided  in  the  greatest  numbers..  Indeed,  some  be- 
ginnings of  this  character  were  made  in  Holland  and 
Germany  during  the  preceding  century,  and  not  with- 
out good  results.    August  Hermann  Francke  took  a 
lively  interest  in  this  subject.    One  of  the  ablest  work- 
ers raised  up  under  him  was  professor  Callenberg,  who 
in  1728  founded  an  institute  for  the  education  of  Chris- 
tian theologians  in  Hebrew  antiquities  and  the  Rab- 
binic theology.     In  1809  the  London  Society  for  pro- 
moting Christianity  among  the  Jews  was  organized.   In 
1820  the  American  Society  for  ameliorating  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Jews  was  begun.    In  1849  it  was  greatly  en- 
larged in  its  scope.    In  1842  the  British  Society  for  the 
propagation  of  the  Gospel  among  the  Jews  was  organ- 
ized by  the  Dissenting  churches.    In  1889  the  Church 
of  Scotland  oonmienoed  missionary  efRorts  in  behalf  of 
the  Jews.    In  1845  the  Scottbh  Society  for  the  conver- 
sion of  Israel  was  organized.    Besides  these  principal 
organizations,  there  have  been  various  local  societies  for 
the  same  object  both  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  and  also  various  missionary  societies^ 
e.  g.  the  American  Board,  the  Presbyterian  Board,  and 
that  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  have  main- 
tained special  missions  to  Jewish  populations.     The 
aggregate  result  of  these  efforts  is  impossible  of  indi- 
cation by  figures,  and  yet  it  is  no  small  thing  to  be 
able  to  say  that  many  thousands  of  copies  of  the  Script- 
ures of  both  ^he  Old  and  New  Testaments  have  been 
circulated  among  the  6,000,000  of  Jews  accessible  to 
Christian  effort.   The  versions  used  have  been  Hebrew, 
Hebrew-Spanish,  German,  French,  Portuguese,  and  those 
of  other  European  languages.     The  number  of  mission- 
ary stations  established  is  over  120,  missionaries  em- 
ployed over  200,  mostly  converted  Jews,  and  an  aggre- 
gate of  probably  40,000  professed  converts.    Many  of 
these  converts  have  given  the  best  proofe  of  their  sin- 
cerity and  faithfulness  by  the  endurance  of  bitter  perse- 
cution from  their  kindred;  and  many  who  have  not 
identified  themselves  with  the  Christian  Church  are  be- 
lieved to  have  accepted  the  vital  troths  of  Christianity, 
and  to  have  received  to  their  hearts  Jesus  as  the  troe 
Messiah.    An  intelligent  writer  says,  **  If  all  things  be 
taken  into  consideration,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  re- 
sults of  these  labon  (missions  to  the  Jews)  exceed  in 
proportion  rather  than  fall  short  of  those  of  other  val- 
ued missionary  societies." 
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MissioEB  to  Jews  have  been  piosecated  in  the  follow- 
ing countries :  Great  Britain,  Holland,  Poland,  Germany, 
France,  Italy.  North  Africa,  Smyrna,  Hungary,  Molda- 
via, Wallachia,  Turkey,  Egypt,  Palestine,  Persia,  Abys- 
sinia, and  the  United  States'  of  America.  While  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  results  of  these  efforts  have  not 
been  as  great  as  might  have  been  hoped,  yet  they  must 
not  be  undervalued  in  their  past  influence  nor  in  their 
promise  for  the  future.  Great  changes  are  now  taking 
place  among  the  Jews,  especially  those  inhabiting  the 
more  enlightened  countries,  and  although  certain  forms 
of  rationalism  seem  to  be  most  popular  with  many  who 
have  relinquished  the  faith  of  their  ancestors,  yet  when 
the  insufficiency  of  these  shall  have  been  proved  they 
may  be  found  to  have  served  as  stepping-stones  to 
evangelical  truth.  Should  this  be  the  case,  the  begin- 
nings of  missionary  effort  in  behalf  of  Israel  in  so  many 
lands  may  ere  long  prove  to  be  of  inestimable  value  in 
hastening  the  grand  consummation  of  the  world^s  con- 
version. See  Steger,  Die  Evcmgduche  JwknmiBtionj  in 
ihrer  Wichtigkdt  u.  ikrtn  guegtneim  Fcrtgange  (1847) ; 
Hausmeister,  Die  Jttdenmietion  (Heidelb.  1852),  an  ad- 
dress read  at  the  Paris  meeting  of  the  Evangelical  A 10- 
once  ;  id..  Die  eoaageL  Mitsion  unter  Israel  (1861) ;  Ha- 
rens,  Ueber  Judenmmnon  (Altona,  1862);  Kalkar,  Israel 
u.  die  Kirche  (Hamburg,  1869);  Halsted,  Our  Missions 
(Lond.  1866);  Anderson,  Oi-iental  dlissioru  f  Reports  of 
societies. 

4.  Egi/pt* — A  form  of  Christianity  has  long  existed 
among  the  Copts  of  Egypt.  But  they,  together  with 
the  followers  of  Mohammed,  are  sunk  in  a  state  of  de- 
plorable ignorance  and  moral  depravit}'.  The  United 
Brethren  were  the  first  to  form  a  mission  in  Egypt,  but, 
meeting  with  little  or  no  success,  it  was  relinquished  in 
1783.  The  missionary  societies  now  operating  are  the 
American  Association, United  Presbyterian  Church,  Kai- 
senm'erth  Deaconesses'  Institute,  and  Jerusalem  Union, 
at  Berlin.  The  Bible  versions  in  use  are  the  Coptic 
and  Ethiopia  The  mission  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  of  America  has  been  particularly  saccessfuL 
They  have  stations  both  in  Cairo  and  Alexandria,  to- 
gether with  a  number  of  minor  stations.  A  Church  has 
been  organized  with  a  large  and  increasing  membership. 
The  customs  that  doom  women  to  a  hie  of  seclusion  and 
degradation  have  been  gradually  invaded.  The  Sabbath 
is  more  and  more  sacredly  revered,  and  the  vicious  and 
idle  habits  so  common  among  the  people  are  somewhat 
abandoned.  See  Boaz,  Egypt ;  Lansing,  EgypCs  Princes ; 
Thompson,  Egiypt^  Paxt  and  Present;  Miss  Whately,  The 
Huts  o/Egyj^ 

6.  Northern  Africa,  with  the  exception  of  Egypt, 
seems  abandoned  to  Modem  predominance.  Owing  to 
its  vast  deserts  of  sand,  it  is  in  &ct  but  thinly  inhabited 
— Indeed  only  traversed  occasionally  by  tribes  of  wan- 
dering and  savage  Arabs.  The  French  occupation  of 
portions  of  Algeria,  including  the  locality  of  the  church- 
es of  Terlullian,  Cyprian,  and  Augustine,  has  done  little 
towards  restoring  the  Christianity  taught  by  those  fa- 
thers, and  for  the  present  the  prospect  of,  a  re-evangel- 
ization of  Northern  Africa  b  in  no  sense  hopefuL  See 
Davies,  Voice  from  North  Africa  ;  Carthage  and  her  Re 
mams, 

6.  Western  Africa* — ^This  title  includes  Senegambia, 
the  British  colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  the  American  settle- 
ment of  Liberia,  and  the  country  of  Guinea.  In  the 
latter  are  included  the  kingdoms  of  Asbant«e  and  Da- 
homey. A  hftge  proportion  of  the  people  are  pagans; 
among  the  remainder  a  very  corrupt  form  of  Moham- 
medanism exists.  The  earliest  efforts  made  bv  the 
Protestant  Church  to  Christianize  them  were  made  bv 

• 

the  Moravian  Brethren  in  1786.  The  missionarv  socie- 
ties  now  in  the  field  are  the  Ghorch,  Wesleyan,  Baptist, 
North  German,  Society  of  Bremen,  Evangdical  Mission 
at  Basle,  Free  United  Methodists,  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  American  Southern  Baptist,  American  Episco- 
pal Board,  American  Methodist  Episcopal,  and  American 
Presbyterian.    Some  of  the  Bible  vcnions  in  use  are 


the  Berber,  Mandingo,  Grebo,  Tarriba,  Hauasa,  Ibo,  and 
Dualla.  In  aU,  twenty-five  dialects  have  been  mastered. 
There  are  now  many  thousands  of  hopeful  converts  to 
Christianity ;  also  above  200  schocda,  with  more  than 
20,000  scholars  ander  instmction.  A  very  impottant 
result  has  been  achieved  in  the  sacoess  of  native  agencv. 
See  Wilson,  fTeftem^yHca;  East^HV^^ra^^-ioa;  Mr& 
Scott,  Dag-damm  in  Africa;  SchSo  and  Crowthcr,  Expe* 
dUion  ttp  the  Niger;  Beecham,  Ashantee  and  the  Gold 
Coast;  titaidolphy  The  People  qf  Africa;  Tucker,  i4^ 
kuta;  Walker,  Sierra  Leone;  Bowen,  Central  Africa; 
Cruikshank,  Eighteen  Years  on  the  Gold  Coast;  Fox, 
Western  Coast  of  Africa;  Liberia  and  its  Resottren; 
Life  qf  Daniel  West;  Memoirs  of  M,  B.  Cox;  Waddell, 
Twenig-nine  Years  in  the  West  Indies  and  Central  Africa; 
Freeman,  Ashantee. 

7.  Southern  Africa,n-The  section  of  Africa  now  an- 
der consideration  comprises  the  six  provinces  of  Cape 
Colony,  British  Kaffiraria,  Kaffiaria  Proper,  the  sover- 
eignty beyond  the  Orange  Biver,  Natal,  and  AmaMiW 
The  ideas  of  the  people  about  God  were  very  confused 
and  indefinite,  and  there  appeared  to  be  no  particular 
form  of  worship  among  them.  The  first  miasion  to  the 
tribes  of  Southern  Africa  was  established  by  the  Mora- 
vian Church  in  1737.  The  missionary  sodetLes  now  in 
the  field  are  the  American  Board  of  Commiasionen, 
Propagation,  London,  Wesleyan,  Free  Church  of  Soot- 
land,  United  Presbyterian,  and  Evangelical  Moravian 
Brotherhood,  with  six  Continental  societies.  The  Bible 
versions  in  use  are  the  Benga,  Namaoqua,  P^hufiyi, 
Sesuto,  Zulu,  and  Kaffir.  There  are  nearily  a  quarter 
of  a  million  of  communicants.  Numerous  schoob  hare 
been  opened,  with  a  large  average  attendance  of  schol- 
ars. As  a  Hottentot  has  expressed  it,  the  misaioDariM 
have  given  them  a  religion  where  formeiiy  they  had 
none;  taught  them  morality,  whereas  before  they  bad 
no  idea  of  morality;* they  were  given  up  to  profligacy 
and  drunkenness,  now  industry  and  sobriety  prevail 
among  them.  See  Moffat,  Missionary  Labors  m  South 
Africa;  Livingstone,  i/tmofuiry  Travels;  Philipe,iee- 
searches;  Campbell,  Travels  in  South  Africa;  Holden. 
Kerfir  Races;  Shaw,  Memorials  of  South  Africa  ;  Broad- 
bent,  Martyrs  of  Namaqualand ;  Taylor,  A  dcesttwreM  ts 
South  Afiictu 

8.  Abgswna  was  formerly  divided  into  three  inde- 
pendent states;  now,  however,  there  is  but  one.  like 
Christianity  of  the  Abyssinians  is  so  impnie  aa  to  be 
little  better  than  heathenism.  Thus  far  it  has  piroved 
a  discouraging  field  for  missimiary  effort  The  Bible 
versions  in  use  are  the  Amharic  and  Ethiopic  See 
Salt,  History  of  Abyssinia ;  Hotten,  Abyssinia  and  its 
People  (Lond.  1868);  Gobat,  Three  Yoar^  Retidenee  in 
Abyssinia ;'¥]suAt  Abyssinia;  Isenberg  and  Stem,  Mis- 
sionary Journals ;  Stern,  7^  Captive  Missionary ; 
Krapf,  Eighteen  Years  m  Eastern  Africa*  See  Abts- 
siKiAN  Church. 

9.  Madagascar  is  one  of  the  largest  idands  in  the 
world,  with  a  population  of  five  miUiona.  The  native 
religion  is  idolatroos,  but  no  public  worship  ia  offiered  to 
the  idols.  The  London  Missionary  Sociely  intiodnced 
the  Gospel  into  Madagascar  in  the  year  I8I81.  The 
woric  of  that  society  has  been  very  snocesBfal,  haring 
largely  secured  the  Christianization  of  the  ialaiid.  The 
other  misrionary  societies  are  the  CSmrch  and]Vopi^[a- 
tion.  The  Bible  version  in  uae  is  the  Malagasy.  The 
native  Church  passed  through  a  terrible  penecuftion  in 
1849.  Two  thousand  persons  suffered  death  rather  than 
renounce  Christ.  So  plentiful  has  been  the  ingathering 
since  that  Madagascar  is  now  in  an  impartant  sense 
coimted  a  Christian  country.  See  Ellis,  History  (^Aiad^ 
agaaoar;  id., Martyr Churchof  Madagascar;  Fieenian, 
Persecutions  in  MadagasoMr;  Rqports  of  the  Londoo 
Missionary  Society. 

10.  Mauritius, — This  island  has  a  popolation  of 
800,000,  three  qnarten  of  whom  represent  the  races  of 
India.  The  missionary  societies  in  this  field  are  the 
London,  Propagation,  and  Church.    An  extensive  and 
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promising  work  is  carried  on  among  the  TamilB  and 
Bengali-Hindnstani-speaking  coolies,  and  also  by  the 
London  Society  among  the  refugees  and  other  emi- 
grants liom  Madagascar.  See  Bond,  Brief  Memoricds 
of  the  Rev.  J.  SarjtaU;  Backhouse,  Fiit^  to  MtatrUiuM; 
Le  Bran,  ilefterc. 

11.  CeifUm  is  an  island  situated  off  the  south-west 
coast  of  Hindustan.  The  inhabitants  are  divided  into 
four  classes:  the  Singhalese,  who  are  Buddhists;  the 
Tamils,  who  profess  Hinduism ;  the  Moormen,  and  the 
WhedaJia.  A  form  of  Christianity  was  introduced  into 
Ceylon  by  the  Jesuits  as  early  as  1605.  Protestant  mis- 
nons  were  commenced  by  the  Dutch-  in  1656,  by  the 
London  Missionary  Society  in  1804,  by  the  Baptists  in 
1812,  and  by  the  American  Board  in  the  same  year. 
The  Wesleyans  of  England  commenced  their  important 
mission  in  the  same  ii^and  in  1818.  Glorious  triumphs 
have  been  wrought  in  this  field  during  the  last  half- 
oentury,  and  a  steady  advance  now  characterizes  the 
work.  The  Wesleyan  mission  has  been  very  successful. 
It  reports  1856  members.  The  missionary  societies  are 
the  Baptist,  Church,  Propagation,  and  American  Board. 
The  Bible  verrions  in  use  are  the  Pali,  Singhalese,  and 
Indo-Portugnese.  See  Tennent,  ChrittianUy  m  Ceyhm ; 
Hardy,  Acdftwm  ta  CeyUm;  Echard,  Residence  in  Cey- 
lon; Harvard,  Mission  in  Ceylon;  Sdkirk,  Recollections 
of  Ceylon;  Hardy,  Jvbike  Memorials  of  the  Wesleyim 
Mission  in  South  Ceyhn. 

12.  Iniia  has  been  divided  by  the  British  into  the 
three  presidencies  of  Bengal,  Bombay,  and  Madras; 
these  again  are  subdivided  into  districts.  Its  entire  ex- 
tent is  about  1,857,000  square  miles,  with  a  population 
of  250,000,000.  The  religions  may  be  divided  into  four 
classes:  Hinduism,  Buddhism,  Mohammedanism,  and 
that  taught  by  Zoroaster.  Under  their  individual  and 
united  influence  the  condition  of  the  people  was  de- 
plorable. Children  were  thrown  into  the  River  Ganges 
as  offerings  to  imaginary  deities;  widows  were  burned 
with  the  dead  bodies  of  their  husbands,  and  numbers 
destroyed  themselves  by  throwing  thdr  bodies  under 
the  wheels  of  the  cars  of  their  bloodthirsty  idols.  The 
pioneers  of  Protestant  missions  in  this  country  were 
two  Danes,  who  arrived  in  1706.  There  are  now  twen- 
ty-seven missionary  societies  laboring  in  the  field.  The 
following  are  a  few :  Church,  Propagation,  London,  Bap- 
tist, Weslesran,  Church  of  Scotland,  American  Presbyteri- 
an, American  Baptist,  and  American  Methodist  Episcopal. 
A  few  of  the  Kbie  versions  in  use  are  the  Bengali,  Hindui, 
Urdu  Teimga,  Tamil,  Mahratti,  and  Ponjabl.  The  num- 
ber of  native  Christians  at  the  close  of  1871  was  224,161. 
AVithin  the  preceding  ten  years  an  increase  of  85,480 
took  place.  The  system  of  caste,  which  has  proved  a 
great  barrier  to  the  triumph  of  the  Grospel,  is  becoming 
lax,  and  showing  signs  of  its  ooming  dissolution.  Wid- 
ows are  often  remarried.  Females  for  the  first  time 
are  under  education.  There  is  a  better  appreciation  of 
justice,  morality,  and  religion  than  ever  there  was.  The 
native  Church  promises  to  become  gradually  self-snp- 
porttng.  The  number  of  towns  and  villages  scattered 
over  the  country  inhabited  by  Protestant  Christians  is 
4657.  Statistical  fiusts,  however,  can  in  no  way  convey 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  work  which  has  been  done  in 
any  part  of  India.  The  Gospel  has  been  working  like 
leaven,  and  the  effect  is  very  great  even  in  places  where 
there  are  but  few  avowed  conversions.  Even  Keshub 
Chunder  Sen,  the  leader  of  the  new  Thdstic  school,  has 
been  constrained  to  use  the  following  language :  *'  The 
spirit  of  Christianity  has  already  pervaded  the  whole 
atmosphere  of  Indian  society,  and  we  breathe,  think, 
feel,  and  move  in  a  Christian  atmosphere.  Native  so- 
ciety is  aroused,  enlightened,  and  reformed  nnder  the 
influence  of  Christian  education."  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  who 
was  thirty  years  in  India  in  various  official  positions, 
saya:  ^  I  speak  simply  as  to  matters  of  experience  and 
observation,  and  not  of  opinion,  just  as  a  Roman  pre- 
fect might  have  reported  to  Trajan  or  the  Antonines, 
and  I  assure  you,  whatever  you  may  be  told  to  the  con- 


trary, the  teaching  of  Christianity  among  one  hundred 
and  sixty  millions  of  civilized,  industrious  Hindi!^  and 
Mohammedans  in  India  is  effecting  changes — moral,  so- 
cial, and  religious — which,  for  extent  and  npidity  of  ef- 
fect, are  far  more  extraordinary  than  anything  which 
you  or  your  fathers  have  witnessed  in  modem  Europe. 
It  has  come  to  be  the  general  feeling  in  India  that  Hin- 
duism is  at  an  end — ^that  the  death-knell  has  been  rung 
of  tiiat  collection  of  old  superstitions  which  has  been 
held  together  so  long.**  Similar  testimony  has  been 
borne  by  lord  Lawrence  in  his  famous  letter  to  the 
London  Times;  also  by  lord  Napier,  Sir  William  Muir, 
colonel  Sir  Herbert  Edwards,  and  others  in  the  civil  and 
military  service  in  India.  The  general  opinion,  not 
only  of  the  missionaries,  but  of  thoughtful  and  intelli- 
gent laymen,  is  that  India  is  much  in  the  condition  of 
Rome  just  previous  to  the  baptism  of  the  emperor  Con- 
stantine.  Idolatry  now  in  India,  as  then  in  Rome,  is 
falling  into  disgrace — ^men  are  becoming  wiser.  Troth 
in  its  clearness  and  power  is  gradually  entering  their 
minds  and  changing  their  habits  and  lives.  An  intelli- 
gent Hindis  said  to  a  missionary  on  one  occa»on :  "  The 
story  which  you  tell  of  him  who  lived,  and  pitied,  and 
came,  and  taught,  and  suffered,  and  died,  and  rose  again 
— ^that  story,  sir,  will  overthrow  our  temples,  destroy  our 
ritual,  abolish  our  shastras,  and  extinguish  our  gods." 
The  preaching  of  Christ  crucified,  and  the  proclaiming 
of  him  who  is  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life,  is  already 
accomplishing  in  some  measure  what  this  HindCl  said  it 
would,  and  we  may  hope,  with  the  divine  blessing,  to 
see  in  the  near  future  a  great  turning  of  the  people  unto 
the  Lord,  and  the  utter  destruction  of  all  idols.  See 
Thornton,  India,  its  State  and  Prospects ;  Duff,  InMa 
and  InMan  Missions ;  Kay,  History  of  Christianity  in 
India;  Butier,  Land  of  the  Veda;  Hough,  Christianiiy 
in  India;  Hoole,  Madras  and  Mysore;  Clarkson,  India 
and  the  Gospel ;  Massie,  Continenial  India ;  Tinhng,  Ear^ 
ly  Roman  CathoSe  Missions  in  India ;  Weitbrect,  Mis- 
sions in  Bengal;  Wylie,  Bengal;  Storrow,  India  and 
Christian  Missions;  Stirling,  Orissa;  Arthur,  Mission 
to  Mysore ;  Long,  Bengal  Missions  ;  Mullen,  Missions  in 
South  India ;  Memoirs  of  Carey,  Marshman,  Ward,  and 
Schwartz  ;  Rev.  E.  J.  Robinson,  The  Daughters  oflncKa ; 
Mary  £.  Leslie,  The  Zenana  Mission. 

18.  Indo-China  comprises  the  kingdoms  between  In- 
dia and  China.  The  whole  district  may  be  divided  into 
four  parts :  the  British  territories,  Burmah,  Siam,  and  Co- 
chin China,  including  Cambodia  and  Tonquin.  Buddh- 
ism is  the  leading  religion.  The  missionary  societies  are 
the  American  Baptist,  American  Presbyterian,  American- 
Missionary  Association,  and  Goesner's  Evangelical.  The 
Bible  versions  in  use  are  the  Burmese,  Bghai-Karen, 
Sgau-Karen,  Pwo-Karen,  and  Siamese.  The  Baptists 
have  achieved  great  success  in  these  regions.  Heathen 
customs  are  loosened,  prej  udices  are  dissolved.  The  king 
of  Burmah  sends  his  son  to  the  mission  school.  The 
late  king  of  Siam  sought  his  most  congenial  associates 
among  European  Christians.  Evangelization  is  going 
on  with  great  vigor  among  the  Karens  of  Burmah. 
Though  poor,  they  support  their  own  pastors.  See  Mrs. 
Wylie,  Gospel  in  Burmah ;  Mrs.  Judson,  A  merican  Bap- 
tist Mission  to  the  Burman  Empire;  Lye  of  Judson; 
Malcom,  Trands;  Gutzlaff,  Notices  of  Siam,  Corea,  and 
Loo  Choo  ;  Gammell,  Baptist  Missions, 

14.  The  Indian  Archipdago.—TYaB  vast  extent  of 
islands  forms  a  bridge  as  it  were  to  Australia,  and  from 
thence  northward  to  China.  The  outer  crescent  begins 
with  the  Nioobar  and  Andaman  Islands,  followed  by 
Sumatra  and  Java,  and  then  by  the  Lesser  Sunda  Isl- 
ands. Northward  of  these  are  the  Moluccas,  which  are 
followed  by  the  Philippmes,  and  lastiy  by  Formosa.  The 
superficial  area  is  estimated  at  170/)00  square  miles. 
The  population  is  20,000,000.  The  most  ancient  inhab- 
itants were  the  Papoos;  they  were  supplanted  by  the 
Malays ;  these  in  turn  are  threatened  with  the  same  fate 
by  the  Chinese  coolies.  The  religions  are  numerous: 
Hindds,  Buddhists,  and  Mohammedans  form  the  larger 
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proportion  of  tbe  popnlations.  The  roueionary  societies 
are  the  Netherland  Society  of  Rotterdam  (1797),  Java 
Society  of  Amsterdam,  Separatist  Reformed  Church, 
Utrecht,  Netherland  Society  of  Rotterdam  (1859),  Neth- 
erland Reformed,  Church  of  England,  and  Rhenish.  The 
Bible  Torsions  in  use  are  the  Malay,  Javanese,  Dajak, 
and  Sundanese.  Considerable  good  has  been  accom- 
plished among  the  Saribas  tribes  and  the  Land  Dyaks  of 
Borneo.  Both  their  moral  and  social  state  testify  to  the 
civilizing  power  of  Christianity.  See  Wigger,  Hi^.  of 
Missiona ;  Memoirs  of  MuMon  and  Lyman ;  Hitt,  of  die 
Missions  of  the  American  Board, 

15.  Chincu — ^This  is  an  extensive  country  of  Eastern 
Asia.  Its  superficial  area  is  equal  to  about  one  third 
that  of  Europe,  and  its  population  is  estimated  at 
400,000,000.  The  empire  is  divided  into  eighteen  prov- 
inces. The  religions  of  China  are  chiefly  Buddhism 
and  Confucianism.  The  first  Protestant  mission  in  China 
was  that  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  founded  by 
Dr.  Morrison  in  the  year  1807.  llie  missionary  socie- 
ties now  in  the  field  are  twenty-two  in  all,  a  few  of 
which  are  tbe  following :  London,  American  Board  of 
Commissioners,  American  Baptist,  American  Methodist 
Episcopal,  American  Episcopal,  American  Presbyterian, 
Baptist,  Wesleyan,  and  Presbyterian.  The  Bible  verrions 
in  use  are  the  Chinese,  Mandarin,  Ningpo,  Canton,  Hakka, 
and  other  local  dialects  of  China.  For  several  years  there 
was  little  or  no  visible  fruit  of  the  missionary's  labor, 
but  at  length  the  tide  of  success  set  in,  and  a  large  in- 
gathering of  converts  took  place.  All  the  open  ports 
are  occupied  by  mission  stations,  and  some  places  that 
are  not  open  by  treaty  stipulations  are  occupied  on  suf- 
ferance. There  are  now  one  hundred  ordained  mission- 
aries, and  one  hundred  and  eighty  native  catechists  and 
teachers.  The  result  of  their  united  labors  is  encour- 
aging as  to  the  past  and  full  of  promise  for  the  future. 
A  review  of  the  results  which  have  been  accomplished 
in  India  (see  above),  and  of  the  spiritual  revolution 
which  is  in  progress  there,  is  in  a  high  degree  encour- 
aging to  those  who  aie  laboring  for  the  conversion  of 
the  still  more  populous  empire  of  China.  Missions  in 
China  have  been  established  only  about  half  the  period 
that  they  have  in  India,  and  there  have  been  only  about 
half  as  many  laborers.  When  they  shall  have  been 
continued  for  as  long  a  time,  and  with  as  many  mis- 
sionaries, the  prospect  is  that  there  will  be  an  equal  or 
greater  nimiber  of  converts,  and  the  prospect  for  the 
utter  overthrow  of  the  religious  systems  of  China  will 
be  equally  bright  The  obstacles  to  the  conversion  of 
the  Chinese  people  are  many  and  great,  but  they  are 
not  more  numerous  or  formidable  than  those  which  are 
now  successfully  encountered  in  India.  If  the  Chinese 
are  a  more  materialistic  people  than  the  HindCls,  and 
their  leading  men  more  sceptically  inclined,  there  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  an  absence  of  the  immense  obstacle  of 
caste ;  nor  is  there  any  set  of  men  in  China  that  are 
looked  up  to  with  such  awe  and  reverence,  and  wield 
such  immense  power,  as  the  Brahmins  of  India.  More- 
over, there  is  not  the  same  diversity  of  races  in  the  Chi- 
nese empire,  and  the  number  of  languages  is  but  about 
half  the  number  of  those  in  India.  There  is,  too,  this 
advantage  in  China,  that,  whatever  the  mother-tongue 
may  be,  all  who  have  received  a  good  education  can  read 
books  understandingly,  which  are  in  the  general  written 
(unspoken)  language.  The  Chinese  also  are  becoming 
a  ubiquitous  people,  and  of  the  multitudes  who  come  to 
our  own  and  other  Christian  lands,  we  have  good  reason 
to  believe  that  not  a  few  will  return  to  China  prepared 
in  heart  and  mind  to  aid  in  spreading  the  Gospel  of 
Christ.  The  number  of  Chinese  converts  at  the  pres- 
ent time  u  nine  thousand,  which  is  about  the  number 
there  were  in  India  thirty  years  ago,  and  the  stage  of 
progress  of  the  missions  in  other  respects  is  about  the 
same  as  it  was  in  the  latter  country  at  that  period;  but 
the  outlook  in  China  now  is  much  more  encouraging 
than  it  was  in  India  then,  and  all  those  who  are  seek- 
ing the  spiritual  conquest  of  the  most  ancient  and  most 


populous  nation  of  the  world  have  abundant  encourage- 
ment to  press  forward  in  their  efforts.  See  Medburst, 
China  ;  Hue,  Christianity  in  China,  Tartar^,  and  Tkibrt ; 
Morrisons  Ltfe ;  Abeel,  Residence  in  China ;  Kidd,C%i- 
na ;  Williams,  Middle  Kingdom  ;  Doolittk,  China  ;  YTA' 
liamson,  JourR«^«  in  North  Chma^  ManckuriafandMon- 
golia ;  Lockhart,  Medical  Missionary  in  China  ;  MUne, 
Life  in  China ;  Matheson,  Presbyterian  Mission  in  Chi- 
na; Dean,  China  Mission;  Wiley,  Fvh-^hau  and  its 
Missions, 

16.  Japan, — This  empire  oonsiBts  of  tbi^e  large  islandft 
and  several  smaUer  ones,  which  have  a  superficial  area 
of  90,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  40,000,000. 
The  Japanese  are  divided  into  two  religious  sects,  called 
Sinto  and  Budso,  or  Buddhists.  The  missionaiy  sode- 
ries  are  the  American  Episcopal,  American  Presbyte- 
rian, American  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church,  and  American 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The  Bible  version  in  use 
is  the  Japanese.  This  peculiar  country,  which,  foDow- 
ing  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  in  the  17th  century, 
could  not  be  brought  under  missionary  influence  fitni 
being  closed  to  foreigners,  has  now  become  so  freely 
open,  and  brought  into  such  favorable  relations  with 
Christian  nations,  as  to  encourage  the  hope  that  as  a 
nation  it  will  be  entirely  Christianized  at  no  distant 
period.  See  Smith,  Visit  to  Japan  ;  Caddell,  Misnons  m 
Japan  ;  recent  Reports  of  missionaries ;  Mori,  EducaOim 
in  Japan, 

17.  AvstraHa  is  the  largest  island  in  the  worid, being 
nearly  the  size  of  the  whole  of  Europe.  The  aborigines, 
a  race  more  degraded  than  either  the  Hottentot  or  Bosh- 
men  of  South  Africa,  are  fast  diminishing  in  numbers. 
The  misdonary  societies  are  tbe  Colonial  Preebyterian. 
Goeener's  Evangelical,  Evangelical  Moravian  Brother- 
hood, and  Wesleyan  Propagation.  The  migratory  hab- 
its of  the  native  tribes  have  stood  in  the  way  of  any 
great  success  of  misaionary  labors.  Some,  however,  hare 
been  reached  by  localizing  them  on  mission  reserves; 
The  colonization  and  occupation  of  Australia  by  Great 
Britain  has  introduced  Christian  civilization  and  Eng- 
lish institutions  throughout  its  vast  extent,  and  made  it 
the  subject  of  evangelical  labor  in  modes  peculiar  to  all 
Protestant  Christian  countriea  See  Young,  Sovtherik 
World;  Jobson,  Avstralia;  Strachan,  Life  of  Samnd 
Leigh  ;  Memoirs  of  Rev,  B.  Carvosso,  D,  J,  Draper ,  and 
Nathaniel  Turner  ;  Angus,  Savage  Ltfe  m  A  usiraha, 

18.  New  Zealand  comprises  a  group  of  islands  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  the  principal  of  which,  three  in  number, 
are  distinguished  as  the  Northern,  Middle,  and  Southern 
Islands.  The  natives  were  savage  cannibala,  without 
any  fixed  idea  of  worship,  but  believers  in  a  great  spirit 
called  Atua  and  an  evil  spirit  called  Wiro.  The  first 
missions  to  this  people  were  commenced  in  1814  by  the 
Church  and  Wesleyan  missionary  8ocietie&  The  mi»* 
sionaiy  societies  now  in  the  field  are  the  PtopagatioQ. 
Church,  North  German,  and  Wesleyaiu  The  Bible  ^'er- 
sions  in  use  are  the  Maori  and  New  Caledonian.  The  na- 
tives are  now  chiefiy  professed  Christiana.  The  Chris- 
tian Sabbath  and  Christian  ordinances  are  observed  aU 
over  the  islands,  and  this  triumph  of  Christianity,  in 
rescuing  such  a  nation  from  the  depths  of  heathenism, 
and  even  from  the  practice  of  the  bloodiest  canmbtlisaL 
is  indeed  glorious.  See  Yates,  New  Zealand;  Thomp- 
son, Story  of  New  Zealand;  Miss  Tucker,  The  SotOhen 
Cross  and  Southern  Crown ;  Brown,  New  Zealand  and 
its  Aborigines;  Memoirs  of  J,  H,  Bumiy, 

19.  Tonga  and  Fiji. — Although  embraced  in  the  gen- 
eric title  of  Poljniesia,  and  even  in  the  minor  tenn 
South  Sea  Islands,  yet  the  insular  groupe  known  as 
Tonga  and  F\ji  deserve  special  notice  as  having  exhib- 
ited some  peculiar  features  of  sa^^ge  life,  and  corre- 
spondingly wonderful  triumphs  of  Christian  labor.  Tbe 
population  of  the  Tonga,  froquently  called  the  Friendly 
Islands,  is  estimated  at  50,000 ;  that  of  Fiji,  160,000,  scat- 
tered over  not  less  than  eighty  different  islands.  Can- 
nibalism is  a  characteristic  practice  of  the  heatlieo  of 
Polynesia.    In  Fiji  it  was  an  institution  of  the  people 
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interwoven  in  the  elamenta  of  societji  fonning  one  of 
their  pursuita,  and  regarded  by  the  man  as  a  refine- 
ment. But  even  this  revolting  crime  has  yielded  before 
the  mild  inflaence  of  Christianity,  and  is  for  the  most 
part  abolished.  Perhaps  it  may  be  still  secretly  prac- 
ticed by  a  few  in  aome  of  the  islands.  The  triumphs 
of  the  Gospel  in  these  remote  parts  of  the  earth  have 
been  in  every  sense  vronderfoL  Cruel  practices  and  de- 
grading supecBtitions  have  given  way  before  Christian 
teaching.  "  Thousands  have  been  converted,  have  borne 
trial  and  pcisecntion,  well  maintained  good  conduct,  and 
died  happy.  Marriage  is  sacred;  the  Sabbath  regard- 
ed; fiunily  worship  regulaily  conducted;  schools  estab- 
lished generally;  slavery  abolished  or  mitigated;  the 
foundation  of  law  and  government  laid ;  many  spiritual 
churches  formed,  and  a  native  ministiy  raised  up  for 
every  branch  of  the  Church's  work."  The  missionary 
societies  are  the  London,  Wesleyan,  and  a  few  smaller 
organizations  The  Bible  versions  are  the  Fijian  and 
Rotuman.  See  Williams  and  Calvert,  Fiji  and  the  Fi- 
jiant ;  Miss  Farmer,  Tofiga  and  the  Friend^  I$le$  ;  West, 
Ten  Yean  in  8ouih  Central  Poijfneeiaf  Martin,  Tonga 
Idandt ;  Lawry,  VitUe  to  the  Friendly  Islands  f  Seemann, 
Mission  to  the  Fiji  Islands;  Turner,  Nineteen  Years  in 
Poljfneaia;  Waterhonse,  Kinff  and  People  of  Fiji;  Me^ 
motrs  of  Mrs.  CargilL 

20.  The  South  Sea  Isiandt^^The  above  term  is  pop- 
ularly applied  to  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  south  of  the 
equator,  including  the  Marquesas,  the  Austral,  the  Soci- 
ety, the  Georgian,  the  Han^ey,  the  New  Hebrides,  and 
the  Solomon  Islands,  as  well  as  the  groups  above  noticed.' 
A  mission  was  begun  in  that  distant  and  degraded  re- 
gion as  eariy  as  1797,  but  the  difficulties  were  so  great 
that  it  came  near  being  abandoned.  But  in  1812  the 
night  of  heathenism  seemed  to  be  suddenly  illuminated 
by  the  Sun  of  Righteousness.  It  has  since  been  fol- 
lowed by  a  glorioui^  awakening.  Up  to  that  time  a  na- 
tive Christian  in  Polynesia  was  unknown.  Two  gener- 
ations later  it  was  difficult  to  find  a  professed  idolator  in 
all  Eastern  or  Central  Polynesia  where  Christian  mis- 
sions had  been  established.  '*  The  hideous  rites  of  their 
forelisthers  have  ceased  to  be  practiced. .  Their  heathen 
legends  and  war-songs  are  forgotten.  Their  cruel  and 
desolating  tribal  wars  appear  to  be  at  an  end.  The 
people  are  gathered  togeUier  in  peaceful  village  com- 
munities, and  live  under  recognised  codes  of  law.  On 
the  Sabbath  a  large  proportion  of  them  attend  the  wor- 
ship of  God.  In  some  instances  more  than  half  the 
adults  are  members  of  Christian  churches.  They  edn- 
eate  their  children,  they  sustain  their  native  ministers, 
and  send  their  noblest  sons  as  missionaries  to  heathen 
lands  farther  west.**  In  fact,  those  islands  are  no  longer 
to  be  regarded  as  heathen.  See  £llis,  Polynesian  J?e- 
searches;  WiJliuDBy  Missionary  Fnterprises  in  the  South 
Sea  Islands ;  Martyr  of  Erromanga ;  Hfe  of  John 
Wiliiams;  GUlt  Gems  from  the  Coral  Islands  ;  Lundie, 
Mismon  m  Samoa;  Pritchard,  Missionary's  Reward; 
Mmray,  Missions  in  Western  Polynesia;  History  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society. 

21.  Sandwich  Iskmds, — The  Sandwich  or  Hawaiian 
Islands  constitute  the  most  important  Pohmesian  group 
north  of  the  equator.  They  have  been  the  locality  of 
one  of  the  most  important  missions  of  the  American 
Board.  That  mission  was  commenced  in  1820.  Its 
history  for  forty  years  following  is  one  of  struggle,  trial, 
lierseverance,  and  encouraging  success.  The  report  of 
the  mission  in  1857  said,  **  When  we  contrast  the  pres- 
ent with  the  not  very  remote  past,  we  are  filled  with 
admiration  and  gratitude  in  view  of  the  wonders  God 
has  wrought  for  this  people.  Everywhere  and  in  all 
t  hings  we  see  the  marks  of  progress.  Instead  of  troops 
of  idle,  naked,  mnsy  savages  gazing  upon  us,  we  are 
now  surrounded  by  well-clad,  quiet,  intelligent  multi- 
tudes, who  feel  the  dignity  of  men.  Instead  of  squalid 
poverty,  we  see  competence,  abundance,  and  sometimes 
luxury.  Instead  of  brutal  bowlings  and  dark  orgies, 
we  bear  the  songs  of  Z'wn  and  the  supplications  of 


saints.^  The  year  1860  was  distinguished  for  revivals 
of  religion  over  a  large  part  of  the  islandSb  As  a  result, 
nearly  1500  were  received  into  the  churches  during  that 
year,  and  800  the  year  following. .  So  great  had  been 
the  success  of  this  mission  that  the  American  Board,  as 
early  as  1848,  incepted  measures  for  creating  an  inde- 
pendent and  self-supporting  Church  in  the  islands. 
CarefuUy  and  slowly  following  the  leadings  of  Provi- 
dence, the  native  churches  were  by  degrees  educated 
up  to  this  idea,  which  was  happily  consummated  in 
1863,  and  has  since  been  put  in  practice  with  excellent 
resuks.  Thus,  following  about  fifty  years  of  missionary 
labor,  not  counting  the  good  intermediately  accom- 
plished, the  world  witnesses  the  grand  result  of  a  na- 
tion converted  from  barbarism,  and  a  native  Christian 
community  supporting  its  own  pastors  and  maintaining 
foreign  missions  in  islands  and  regions  beyond.  See 
Stewart,  Missions  to  the  Sandwich  Islands;  DibUe, 
Sandwich  Islands  Mission;  Bingham,  Twenty^one  Years 
in  the  Sandwich  Islands;  Jarves,  History  of  the  Hawav' 
ion  Islands;  Anderson,  History  of  the  Mission  qf  the 
American  Board  to  the  Sandwich  Islands, 

22.  North  America.  —  The  aboriginal  races  of  the 
North  American  continent  have,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  been  the  subjects  of  missionary  labor  almost 
from  the  period  of  the  first  settlements  by  Europeans. 
Eliot's  n^ission  to  the  Indians  of  Massachusetts  was  be- 
gun in  1646.  The  French  Catholic  mission  to  the  na- 
tives of  Canada  dates  back  to  1618.  Spanish  missions 
were  commenced  in  Florida  in  1566,  in  New  Mexico  in 
1597,  and  in  California  in  1697.  The  vast  extent  of  the 
continent,  the  lack  of  national  afiSliation  among  the  nu- 
merous native  tribes,  the  imperfection  and  multiplicity 
of  languages,  together  with  the  extreme  unsusceptibil- 
ity  of  American  Indians  to  the  influences  and  habits  of 
civilized  life,  have  rendered  this  class  of  missions  pecul- 
iarly difficult.  Nevertheless  they  have  been  prosecut- 
ed by  Christians  of  various  denominations  with  a  zeal 
and  perseverance  that  have  not  been  without  encourag- 
ing results,  both  as  to  individuals  and  communities.  A 
full  history  of  these  missions  has  never  been  written, 
yet  many  volumes  have  been  filled  with  sketches  em- 
bodying material  for  such  a  history.  In  no  part  of  the 
world  have  there  been  greater  personal  sacrifices  or 
more  diligent  toil  to  Christianize  savages  with  results 
less  proportioned  to  the  efforts  made.  Without  enu- 
merating or  discussing  causes,  the  fact  must  be  recog- 
nised that  throughout  the  whole  continent  the  aborig- 
inal races  are  dying  out  to  an  extent  that  leaves  little 
present  prospect  of  any  considerable  remnants  being 
perpetuated  in  the  form  of  permanent  Christian  com- 
munities. Still  missions  are  maintained  in  the  Indian 
territories  and  reservations,  and  the  government  of  the 
United  States  is  eflfectively  co-operating  with  them  to 
accomplish  all  that  may  be  done  for  the  Christian  civil- 
ization of  the  Indians  and  Indian  tribes  that  remain.  The 
Canadian  government  also  maintains  a  similar  attitude 
towards  the  Indian  missions  within  its  boundaries.  See 
Tracy,  Eliot,  and  Mayhew,  Gospel  among  the  Indians; 
Lives  of  Eliot  and  Brainerd;  Mather,  History  of  New 
England;  Gookin,  Christian  Indians  of  New  England; 
Shea,  Catholic  Missions;  Kip,  Early  Jesuit  Missiona- 
ries ;  Winslow,  Progress  of  the  Gospel  in  New  England; 
Uallet,  Indians  of  North  America;  Heckewelder,  Mis- 
siotds  among  the  Ddawares  and  Mohicans ;  Ijitrobe, 
Moravian  Missions  in  North  America;  Loskiel,  Mora- 
vian Missions  in  North  America;  Hawkins,  Episcopal 
Missions  in  North  American  Colonies;  M'Coy,  Baptist 
Indian  Missions;  Finley,  Wyandot  Mission;  Hinee,  In- 
dian Missions  in  Oregon;  Pitezel,  Mission  Life  on  Lake 
Superior;  Jones,  OjUnoay  Indians;  Weet^ Mission  to  the 
Indians  of  the  British  Provinces;  Marsden,  Mission  to 
Nova  Scotia ;  ChurchiU,  Missionary  Life  in  Nova  Scotia ; 
Ryerson,  Hudson's  Bay  Mission ;  Tucker,  Rainbow  in  the 
North ;  De  Schweinitz,  Life  of  ZeiAerger, 

23.  The  United  States  and  Canada^-^ln  no  part  of  the 
world  is  there  more  enlightened  and  persevering  activ- 
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ity  in  muBionaiy  effort  than  in  these  great  Christian 
ooontries.  To  them  the  tide  of  emigration  has  been 
flowing  from  Europe  for  a  hundred  years,  and  of  late  it 
has  set  in  from  A^  Henoei  in  addition  to  the  provi- 
dential call  upon  American  Christians  for  efforts  to 
evangelize  the  Indians  of  their  forests,  there  has  been 
even  a  louder  call  upon  them  to  teach  the  Gospel  to  the 
foreign  populations  in  their  midst,  indnding  the  Afri- 
can slaves  and  their  descendants.  In  recognition  of 
this  call,  missions  have  been  prosecuted  with  great  ef- 
fect among  the  Gierman  and  Scandinavian  populations, 
the  fruits  of  which  are  already  seen  in  the  American 
missions  to  Europe.  Missions  have  also  been  proeecnted 
to  some  extent  among  the  French  in  America  and  their 
descendants,  but  with  less  success.  But,  as  the  ten- 
dency is  strong  towards  the  mingling  of  all  nationalities 
in  a  homogeneous  American  population,  the  greatest  re- 
solts  have  been  secured  in  the  normal  spreading  of  the 
various  churches  on  the  ever-enlarging  frontier,  and  in 
the  accumulating  masses  of  our  ever-growing  dtieSb  In 
this  work  of  home  evangelization,  Sunday-schools  [see 
Sunday-schools]  have  served  as  a  most  efficient  aux- 
iliary. In  addition  to  the  various  general  and  local 
home  missionary  societies,  there  have  been  missions  to 
seamen  in  the  ocean  ports  and  along  the  inland  waters 
of  the  nation,  and  also  especially,  since  the  extinction 
of  slavery,  to  the  freedmen  of  the  South.  Recently  effi- 
cient missions  have  been  established  among  the  Chinese 
in  California. 

2L  Mexico  and  Central  Americtu — ^These  countries 
were  favorite  fields  of  the  Spanish  Boman  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries, and  by  them  were  pronounced  Christianized 
at  a  comparatively  early  period  in  the  settlement  of 
America.  The  intermediate  history  of  those  countries, 
however,  illustrates  in  a  striking  manner  the  defective- 
ness of  that  form  of  Christianization  which  contents  it- 
self with  ceremonious  conversion,  and  the  exclusion  of 
the  Word  of  God  from  the  people.  Within  a  recent  pe- 
riod, and  more  particularly  since  the  extinction  of  die 
empire  of  Maximilian,  there  has  been  a  reaction  in 
favor  of  religious  liberty,  in  consequence  of  which  Prot- 
estant missions  have  been  established  in  the  dty  of 
Mexico,  and  in  several  of  the  more  important  provinces. 
The  Scriptures  in  the  Spanish  language  are  now  freely 
drculated  throughout  Mexico,  and  to  some  extent  in 
the  republics  of  Central  America.  The  greatest  obsta- 
cles to  their  influence  on  the  public  mind  are  found  in 
the  prevailing  ignorance  and  superstition  of  the  people. 
It  may  be  hoped,  however,  that  these  will  gradually 
pass  away.  See  Robertson,  HUtary  0/ America ;  Pres- 
Gott,  CimpuH  qf  Mexico  f  HiMory  of  the  BrOith  and 
Foreiffn  and  American  Bible  Societies;  Bishop  Haven, 
Letienfrom  Mexico  f  recent  Reporte  of  the  American 
Christian  Union,  the  Presbyterian  Board,  the  American 
Board,  and  the  Missionary  Sodety  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church ;  Crowe,  (rofpe^  m  Central  America^ 
Hondurae,  and  Guatemala. 

25.  South  America. — ^With  the  exception  of  Brazil, 
which  was  settled  by  the  Portuguese,  the  several  coun- 
tries of  South  America  were  populated  by  colonies  flrom 
Spain.  The  entire  continent  was  long  ago  Christian- 
ized after  the  Roman  Catholic  type.  It  was  in  Para- 
guay, the  centre  of  the  continent,  that  the  Jesuits 
pUnted  and  devdoped  the  most  remarkable  mission 
known  to  their  history,  and  yet  by  Roman  Catholic 
power  they  were  summarily  expelled  both  from  Para- 
guay and  Brazil.  The  aboriginal  races  of  Sonth  Amer- 
ica have  to  some  extent  become  mingled  with  the  Eu- 
ropean and  African  races  that  have  come  to  be  occupants 
of  thdr  territory,  but  to  a  large  extent  they  have  de- 
clined in  numbers,  giving  omen  of  ultimate  extinction. 
The  tribes  that  have  been  pronounced  Christianized 
resemble  in  superstition  and  their  low  grade  of  intelli- 
gence the  native  races  of  Mexico,  and  their  religious 
aspirations  are  equaUy  hopeless.  Most  of  the  South 
American  governments  maintain  a  limited  toleration, 
under  which  Protestant  missions  have  been  established 


in  Guiana,  Guatemala,  Brazil,  Montevideo^  BoeooB  A^roi, 
Pern,  and  Chili.  Most  of  these  mianons  have  met  with 
encouraging  success,  which,  although  as  yet  on  a  lim- 
ited scale,  may  prove  the  beginning  of  great  vesults 
hereafter,  espedally  in  devating  the  standard  of  Christi- 
anity hitherto  prevailing  in  those  vast  legiona.  Pata- 
gonia is  still  wholly  abandoned  to  a  sparse  popnlatioo 
of  crud  savages.  An  unsuccessful  misnon  to  tliem  was 
attempted  in  1848  by  captain  Allen  Gardiner,  of  the 
English  navy,  and  several  associatesi  NevertheksB 
efforts  for  the  evangeUaaition  of  the  Patagonlans  are  still 
kept  up  by  English  Christians.  See  Robertson,  Bietory 
0/ America ;  Presoott,  Conquett  qfPeru ;  Southcy,  Bit' 
tory  ofBratUi  Kohl,  Tnineb  in  Peru;  Mncatori,  Mis- 
dona  in  p€traguay  ;  Beman,  Missionary  Labors  in  Brit- 
ish Guiana;  Brett,  Indian  Missions  m  Guiana;  Kidder, 
Sketches  0/ Brazil;  Reports  of  the  iVesbyterian  Board 
and  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Misnonary  Sodety; 
Marsh,  Memoir  of  Captain  Gardiner;  Hamilt<in,  Ltfe  qf 
R.  Williams. 

26.  West  /ndtes.— The  West  India  Islands  are  divided 
into  three  prindpal  groups:  1,  the  Bahamas;  %  the 
Greater  Antilles;  8,  the  Lesser  Antilles.  The  popula- 
tion is  estimated  at  about  8,400,000.  Of  these,  about 
two  thirds  are  n^;roes,  one  fifth  white  men,  and  the  re- 
mainder mixed  races.  Through  cnid  oppreasioii  on  the 
part  of  the  early  European  emigrants  to  these  islands, 
the  native  races,  with  a  few  exceptions,  have  kmg  been 
extincL  To  supply  their  place  as  laboreo^  African 
slaves  were  imported.  The  religioD  of  the  negroes  was 
a  mixture  of  idolatry,  superstition,  and  fimatidsm.  Obe- 
ism  and  ipyalism,  spedes  of  witchcraft,  woe  oommooly 
practiced.  The  first  missionary  eflbrts  among  the  ne- 
groes were  made  by  the  Moravian  Brethren  in  1782. 
Since  then  the  following  missionary  sodeties  have  en- 
tered the  field:  the  W^eyan,  American  Free  Baptist, 
Propagation,  Baptist,  American  Missionary,  London, 
Church,  and  United  Presbyterian.  Since  the  abolition 
of  slavery  in  1888  the  negroes  have  g^ven  increasing 
heed  to  the  precepts  and  practices  of  Christianity,  and 
thus  secured  a  higher  degree  of  moral  improvement  and 
sodal  elevation.  The  most  prosperous  society,  the  Wes- 
leyan,  numbers  44,446  Church  membeva.  See  Coke, 
History  of  the  West  Indies;  Duncan,  Wesieyan  Mission 
to  Jamaica ;  PhiUippo,  Jamenca,  Past  cmd  Present ; 
Samuel,  Missions  in  Jamaiea  and  Honduras ;  Honfbrd, 
Voicefrom  the  West  Indies;  Candler,  HayH;  Knibb^  Me- 
moirs ;  Memoirs  of  Jenkins,  Bradnack,  and  Mrs,  Wilson  ; 
TroUope,  West  Indies. 

27.  Greenland  and  Ldbrador^-Tht  arrival  of  Hans 
Egede  on  the  shores  of  Greenland  in  1721  marked  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  modem  misdon%  and  the  whole 
subsequent  history  of  Moravian  missionary  eflbft  amoog 
the  inhabitants  of  Greenland  and  the  coasts  of  Labrador 
is  full  of  intense  though  sometimes  of  melancholy  inter- 
est.   In  several  instances  both  the  misdonaries  and  the. 
people  for  whom  they  labored  were  dedmated  dike  by 
disease  and  famine.    But,  notwithstanding  all  iSjisooaf^ 
agements,  the  nussionaries  toiled  on.    By  them  it  was 
effectually  demonstrated  that  the  one  agency  adapted 
to  devating  degraded  savages  was  the  preaching  of 
Christ  and  him  crucified.    By  this  appointed  ageacy, 
first  one  and  subsequently  many  of  the  Greenlandtfs 
were  awakened  and  converted,  after  which  dviliiation 
and  education  followed.    From  the  original  nndeos  of 
Christian  effort  at  I>isco»  Christianity  has  been  eflec- 
tivdy  disseminated  by  misdonary  settlements  in  other 
parts  of  the  idand.    Five  such  settlementa  are  now  oc- 
cupied, and  nearly  two  thoosand  sools  are  under  the 
direct  care  of  the  misdonaries.    About  one  fifth  of  tbe 
population  of  West  Greenland  reoeive  Christian  in- 
struction at  the  misrion  settlements^  and  there  are 
scarcdy  any  unbapdzed  Greenlanders  on  the  whde 
west  coast  up  to  the  seventy -second  degree  of  north 
latitude.    On  the  east  coast  the  inhabitants  are  st^l 
heathen ;  but  they  are  very  few  in  number,  and  practi- 
cally inaccesdble  to  fordgners.    The  peninsula  of  Lab- 
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ndor  is  spanelj  inhabited  by  Esquimaux,  a  race  of 
natives  similar  in  language  and  customs  to  the  Green-: 
landers.  To  that  land,  therefore,  the  Morayians  ex- 
tended their  eiforts  successfully  in  1771,  since  which 
time  they  have  been  extending  Christian  influence  by 
means  of  mission  stations,  of  which  there  are  now  four — 
Nain,  Okak,  Hopedale,  and  Hebron.  At  these  stations 
thir^-flve  missionary  agents  are  employed,  and  about 
twelve  hundred  natives  are  under  Chxistian  instruction. 
The  Gospel  has  triumphed  in  frozen  Labrador  as  well 
as  in  Greenland.  Seis  Crantz,  History  of  Greenland^ 
Egede,  Greenland  Mimon;  Holmes,  United  Brethren; 
Histories  of  Moravian  missions  in  Greenland  and  Ice- 
land, 

VIII.  Mmicnary  Geography, — From  the  above  sur- 
vey it  may  be  seen  that  in  an  important  sense  the 
world  is  already  occupied  as  the  field  of  active  mis- 
sionary enterprise.  A  few  brief  statements  of  results 
accomplished  by  it  during  the  current  century  may 
serve  as  a  just  indication  of  still  greater  results  that 
may  now  be  safely  anticipated  in  time  to  come  from 
its  increasing  and  maturing  agencies. 

The  mission  to  Tahiti  in  1798-4  was  the  first  at- 
tempt in  modem  times  to  carry  the  Gospel  to  an  iso- 
lated and  uncivilized  people.  It  was  commenced  at  a 
period  when  the  greater  heathen  nations  of  the  world 


were  wholly  inaccessible.  In  the  islands  of  the  south- 
ern seas,  as  upon  a  trial-ground,  all  the  great  problems 
of  humanity  have  since  been  wrought  out.  The  dens- 
est ignorance  has  been  enlightened,  the  fiercest  can- 
nibalism has  been  confronted,  the  lowest  conditions  of 
humanity  have  been  elevated,  and  the  most  abomina- 
ble idolatries  overthrown  and  substituted  by  a  pare 
worship.  The  various  languages  and  dialects  of  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific  have  been  committed  to  writing. 
Dictionaries,  grammars,  translations  of  the  Script- 
ures, and  many  other  books,  have  been  printed  and  in- 
troduced to  the  daily  use  of  the  populations,  a  large 
proportion  of  whom  have  been  taught  by  schools  to 
read  and  write  in  their  own  languages.  The  civU 
condition  of  the  various  communities  has  also  been 
improved  by  modifications  of  their  laws  and  customs 
adapted  to  the  new  and  improved  state  of  public  feel- 
ing and  knowledge. 

It  is  hardly  possible  for  the  processes  of  elevating 
nations  from  pagan  barbarism  to  Christian  civilization 
to  be  better  stated  than  in  the  language  of  John  Wil- 
liams, the  renowned  missionary  martyr  of  Erromanga. 
'*I  am  convinced,"  wrote  he,  forty  years  ago,  **that 
the  first  step  towards  the  production  of  a  nation's  tem- 
poral and  social  elevation  is  to  plant  among  them  the 
tree  of  life,  when  civilization  and  commerce  will  en- 
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twine  their  tendrils  aroand  its  trunk,  and  derive  sap- 
port  iVom  its  strength.  Until  the  people  are  brought 
under  the  influence  of  religion  they  have  no  desire  for 
the  arts  and  usages  of  civilized  Ufe,  but  that  invari- 
ably creates  it."  *' While  the  natives  are  under  the 
influence  of  their  superstitionsi  they  evince  an  inanity 
and  torpor  from  which  no  stimulus  has  proved  power- 
ful enough  to  arouse  them  but  the  new  ideas  and  the 
new  principles  imparted  by  Christianity.  And  if  it  be 
not  already  proved,  the  experience  of  a  few  more  years 
will  demonstrate  the  fact  that  the  missionary  enter- 
prise is  incomparably  the  most  efiective  machineiy 
that  has  ever  been  brought  to  operate  upon  the  social, 
the  civil,  and  the  commercial,  as  well  as  the  moral  and 
spiritual  interests  of  mankind.*'  At  the  present  time  . 
the  mission  field  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  presents  every  , 
variety  of  communities,  from  those  of  the  coral  islets,  I 
just  emerging  Arom  barbarism  and  learning  their  first  | 
lessons  of  Christianity,  to  those  that  have  been  longest  i 
taught  and  most  thoroughly  tried  by  intercourse  with 
the  outer  world,  which  has  sometimes  been  as  destruc- 
tive as  their  original  paganism.  It  has  been  thought 
by  some  that  the  first  experiments  of  modem  missions 
to  the  heathen  were  providentially  directed  to  the 
small  islands  of  Polynesia,  among  an  impressible  peo- 
ple, rather  than  to  the  great  and  ancient  nations  of 


India  and  China;  that  comparatively  the  easiest  wwk 
was  given  to  the  churches  at  first,  in  the  process  of 
which  they  might  solve  the  great  problems  ef  mis- 
sionary measures  and  economies  preparatory  to  the 
greater  work  awaiting  them  in  larger  and  in  some  re- 
spects more  difificult  fields. 

The  marvellous  rise  and  progress  of  civilizatloii  in 
Australia  daring  the  last  half-century  is  lai^gely  doe 
to  missionary  effort.  Three  generations  ago  there 
was  not  a  civilized  man  on  the  Australian  continent, 
nor  in  the  adjacent  islands  of  Tasmania  and  New  Zea- 
land. Now  there  are  two  millions  of  English-speekiBg 
Protestants,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  good  goverament,  a 
free  press,  and  all  the  immunities  of  liberty,  education, 
art,  and  commerce.  The  influence  which  the  Austra- 
lian colonies  will  eventually  exert  upon  Polynesia  and 
the  Asiatic  nations,  from  Japan  to  India,  as  well  as 
upon  the  Indian  Archipelago  and  New  Guinea,  cannot 
fail  to  be  great.  There  is,  moreover,  every  reason  to 
hope  that  it  may  be  both  good  and  Christian.  In  no 
communities  does  there  exist  a  greater  desire  ibr  the 
spread  of  education  and  the  circulation  of  sound  liter- 
ature. In  Sydney,  Melbourne,  and  Adelaide  th^e  are 
excellent  public  libraries.  Whatever  disadvantages 
were  fastened  upon  those  regions  by  the  original  plan 
and  effort  of  England  to  populate  them  with  trans- 
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ported  criminals,  have  now  been  largely  if  not  wholly 
counteracted.  Indeed,  it  is  asserted  by  English  writ- 
ers that  there  is  on  the  whole  a  larger  proportion  of 
welUinformed,  educated  people  in  the  Australian  colo- 
nies than  among  the  same  number  of  people  in  Great 
liritaln,  while  the  religions  feeling  is  fhlly  equal.  The 
proportion  of  the  aboriginal  population  is  now  not  only 
^mall,  but,  notwithstanding  all  influences,  growing  rel- 
atively less,  so  tliat  the  missionary  activity  of  Austra- 
lian Christians  may  be  expected  to  seek  fields  in  the 
»urrounding  countries  in  the  midst  of  which  they  are 
lilaced. 

As  the  voyage  of  Columbus,  by  which  America  was 
discovered,  and  many  of  the  expeditions  by  which  the 
New  World  was  opened  up  to  settlement,  were  in  a 
certain  sense  missionary  in  their  cliaracter,  so  from 
that  day  down  to  the  present,  missionary  effort  has 
lieen  making  geogpraphical  explorations,  and  increas- 
in:^  both  the  extent  and  thoroughness  of  geographical 
knowledge.  Of  this  the  expeditions  and  journeys  of 
Livingstone  in  Africa  are  a  striking  proof  and  illustra- 
tion. Moreover,  the  influence  which  missions  have 
exerted,  and  are  now  more  than  ever  promising  to  ex- 
ert over  vast  portions  of  the  earth,  renders  the  subject 
of  mitaiomarjf  oeagftatian  in  various  countries  one  of  pe- 
culiar interest.  For  a  full  illustration  of  this  subject 
nothing  less  than  a  missionary  map  of  the  world  is 
requisite;  nevertheless,  very  suggestive  indications 
are  practicable  on  a  condensed  scale,  like  those  here- 
with presented  to  the  reader.  Without  any  attempt 
to  show  the  island  world  of  the  southern  hemisphere, 
to  which  reference  has  been  made  above,  a  miniature 
outline  of  India  is  first  introduced,  followed  by  similar 
outlines  of  other  important  fields,  to  which,  for  lack  of 
space,  we  cannot  further  allude. 

It  would  be  difficult,  even  with  the  largest  map,  to 


impress  the  mind  adequately  with  the  extent  and  im- 
portance of  India.  That  ancient  country  embraces  a 
territory  twen^-three  times  as  large  as  England, 'and, 
leaving  out  Russia  and  Scandinavia,  equal  in  extent 
to  all  Europe.  It  contains  twenty-one  races  and  thirty- 
five  nations,  while  its  inhabitants  speak  fiffcy-one  dif- 
ferent languages  and  dialects.  Its  population,  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1872,  is  287,552,958,  of  which 
number  191,800,000  are  directly  governed  by  British 
rulers,  and  46,250,000  by  native  governments  depend- 
ent upon  the  British. 

Notwithstanding  some  praiseworthy  efforts  to  intro- 
duce the  Gospel  into  India  during  Uie  18th  century, 
all  such  efforts  were  opposea,  and  to  a  great  extent 
neutralized,  by  the  East  India  Company,  which  then 
practically  ruled  the  country  in  the  name  of  Great 
Britain.  It  was  not  till  1815  that  toleration  was  ob- 
tained for  missions  in  India  from  the  British  Parlia- 
ment. Since  that  period  diligent  efforts  have  been 
made,  both  by  English  and  American  Christians,  to 
antagonize  idolatry,  and  introduce  Christian  truth  and 
worship  by  all  appropriate  means.  Tet  the  govern- 
ment connection  with  idolatrous  worship  was  not  fully 
withdrawn  till  1849. 

A  most  interesting  exhibit  of  the  work  and  influence 

of  missions  in  India  may  be  found  in  a  Parlumentary 

Blue-book  ordered  to  be  printed  by  the  House  of  Com- 

mons)  April  2, 1878.     From  it  the  following  facts  are 

abridged  and  copied : 

**The  Protestant  missions  of  India,  Burmab,  and  Cey- 
lon are  maintained  by  86  missionary  societies,  in  addition 
to  local  agencies.  Tbey  employ  the  services  or  600  foreign 
missionaries.  They  occupy  SSS  principal  stations  and 
8600  subordinate  stations.  A  great  impulse  was  given  to 
these  societies  by  the  changes  In  public  policy  Inangn- 
rated  by  the  charter  of  1S8S,  and  since  that  period  tne 
number  of  mioitlonaries  and  the  outlay  on  their  missions 
have  continued  steadily  to  increase.** 
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Cf>-o;ieraf«m  of  MiaHonary  Societiee.'-"  Th\»  Inrjore  bodv 
of  European  and  American  missionaries  bring  their  vari- 
ous moral  influences  to  bear  npon  the  country  with  the 
greater  force  because  they  act  together  with  a  compact- 
ness which  is  bat  little  nnderstood.  From  the  nature  of 
their  work,  their  isolated  positiun,  and  their  long  experi- 


ence, they  have  been  led  to  think  rath«r  of  the  mtmerncs 
anestions  on  which  they  agree  than  of  thoee  oo  which 
tney  diflTer*  and  they  co-operate  heartily  together.  Local- 
ities are  divided  among  them  by  fViendly  arrangements ; 
and,  with  few  exceptions,  it  is  a  fixed  rule  smonir  them 
that  they  will  not  interfere  with  each  other's  cooTerts  and 
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each  other's  ppbarM  of  duty.  The  large  body  of  mlssion- 
ariefl  resident  In  each  of  toe  presidency  towns  form  con- 
ferences, hold  periodic  Dieetlnge,  and  act  together  on  pnb- 
Hc  matters.  They  hare  AreqaenUy  addrsMed  the  Indian , 
government  on  Important  social  gaestlons  luvolvinff  the 
welfare  of  the  native  community,  and  have  snggestea  val- 
uable Improvements  In  existing  laws.*' 

Vartoua  Fomut  qf  Labors.— **  The  labors  of  the  foreign 
missionaries  in  India  assume  many  forms.  Apart  from 
their  special  duties  as  public  preachers  and  pastors,  they 
constitute  a  valaable  body  of  educators.  They  contribute 
greatly  to  the  cultivation  of  the  native  languages  and  lit- 
erature, and  all  who  are  resident  in  rural  districts  are  ap- 
pealed to  fur  medical  help  for  the  sick.*' 

Ktu>wledff«  cf  tA«  Native  LanguageB.—^^'So  body  of  men 
pays  greater  attention  to  the  studv  of  the  native  lan- 
gaagee.  The  missionaries,  as  a  body,  know  the  natives 
of  India  well.  They  have  prepared  bondreds  of  works, 
Fulted  both  for  schools  and  Tor  general  circulation.  In  the 
fifteen  most  prominent  languages  of  India,  and  in  several 
other  dialects.  They  are  the  compilers  of  several  diction- 
aries and  grammars;  they  have  written  Important  works 
on  the  native  classics  and  the  system  of  philosophy ;  and 
they  have  largely  stimulated  the  great  Increase  of  the  na- 
tive literature  prepared  in  recent  years  by  native  gentle- 
men.** 

Mission  Pre89e$  and  PubHeations,—"  The  mission  press- 
es in  India  are  86  in  number.  During  the  ten  yeara  be- 
tween 186S  and  1879  they  issued  8410  new  works  in  thirty 
languages.  They  circulated  1,810,006  copies  of  books  of 
ScrU)ture,  2,370,040  school-books,  and  8,700,189  Christian 
books  aad  trscts.** 

Schools  and  Training  OoilegeB — **Tbe  missionary  schools 
in  India  are  chiefly  of  two  kinds,  purely  vernacular  and 
Anglo -vernacular.  In  addition  to  the  work  of  these 
schools,  several  missions  maintain  training  colleges  for 
their  native  ministers  and  clergy,  and  training  institu- 
tions for  teachers  of  both  sexes.  An  important  addition 
to  the  efforts  made  on  behalf  of  female  education  is  seen 
in  the  Zenana  schools  and  classes,  which  are  maintained 
and  instructed  in  the  houses  of  HindA  gentlemen.  The 
great  pro^^ress  made  in  the  mlssiouatv  schools  and  the 
nrea  they  occupy  will  be  seen  ftom  the  following  fiict. 
They  now  contain  60,000  scholars  more  than  they  did 
twenty  years  agOb  In  1878  the  scholars  numbered  148,008.*' 

Ckrldian  CommunUie9,'^^*A  very  large  number  of  the 
Christian  communities  scattered  over  India  are  small, 
and  they  contain  severally  fewer  than  a  hundred  com- 
municants and  three  hunared  converts  of  all  ages.  At 
the  same  time  some  of  these  small  congregations  consist 
of  educated  men,  have  considerable  resources,  and  are 
able  to  provide  for  themselves.  From  them  have  sprung 
a  large  nnmber  of  the  native  clergy  and  ministers  in  di^ 
ferent  churches,  who  are  now  taking  a  prominent  place  in 
the  instruction  and  management  of  an  indigenous  Chris- 
tian Chorcb.'  Taking  them  together,  the  rural  and  ab- 
original populations  of  India  which  have  received  a  lai^ 
share  of  the  attention  of  the  missionary  societies  now 
contain  among  them  a  quarter  of  a  m^toft  native  Chris- 
tian converts." 

GKeaeroi  In0men»  tf  MUtioni.--"  The  missionaries  in 
India  hold  the  opinion  that  the  winning  of  these  converts, 
whether  In  the  city  or  In  the  open  conutry,  is  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  beneficial  results  which  have  sprung  from 
their  labors.  No  statistics  can  give  a  fair  view  of  all  that 
they  have  done.  They  consider  that  their  distinctive 
teacliin^  now  applied  to  the  country  for  manyyears,  has 
powerfully  affected  the  entire  pooulation.  Tne  moral 
tone  of  their  preaching  is  recognlsea  and  highly  approved 
by  multitudes  who  do  not  follow  them  as  converts.  In- 
sensibly  a  higher  standard  of  moral  conduct  is  becoming 
familiar  to  the  people ;  the  ancient  ^tems  are  no  longer 
defended  as  they  once  were,  many  doubts  are  felt  abtmt 
the  rules  of  caste,  and  the  great  festivals  are  not  attended 
by  the  great  crowds  of  former  years.  This  view  of  the 
general  influence  of  their  teaching,  and  of  the  greatness 
of  the  revolution  which  it  Is  silently  producing,  is  not 
taken  by  missionaries  only.  It  has  been  accepted  by 
many  distinguished  residents  in  India  and  experienced 
ofllcers  of  the  government,  and  has  been  emphatically  en- 
dorsed by  the  nigh  anthorlty  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere.  With- 
out pronouncing  an  opinion  upon  the  matter,  the  govern- 
ment of  India  cannot  but  acknowledge  the  groat  obligap 
tlon  under  which  it  is  laid  by  the  benevolent  exertions 
made  by  these  six  hundred  missionaries,  whose  blameless 
example  and  selMenying  labors  are  Infrising  new  vigor 
iDto  the  stereotyped  fife  of  the  great  populations  placed 
under  Sogllsh  rule,  and  are  preparing  them  to  be  in  ev- 
ery way  better  men  and  better  duzens  of  the  great  empire 
iu  which  they  dwelL" 

The  following  is  the  testimony  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere, 
governor  of  Bombay : 

**I  speak  simply  as  to  matters  of  experience  and  obser- 
vation, and  not  of  opinion— Just  as  a  Roman  prefect  might 
have  reportsd  to  Trajan  or  the  Antonlnes— and  I  assure 
you  that,  whatever  you  may  be  told  to  the  contrary,  the 
teaching  of  ChrttUawtti/  among  the  one  htmdred  anaeixty 
ntilUonM  fif  cMUud,  tnOMetrioua  BindOa  and  Mbkamme- 
dans  ui  liulia  U  efeeUng  changee,  moralf  aocial,  attd  politi- 


esl,  vhtthf  for  extent  and  rapiditft  nf  ej^eet,  are  far  more 
extraordirittry  than  anything  you  or  your  fathers  have  vHt- 
7»eeaed  in  modem  Europe." 

To  the  above  may  be  fitly  added  the  following  sim- 
ilar authoritative  testimonies : 

**I  believe,  notwithstanding  all  that  the  English  people 
have  done  to  benefit  India,  the  mietwnariee  have  done 
more  than  all  other  ageneiee  combined, 

"Lord  Lawbxmob,  viceroy  and  governor-general.** 

"In  many  phKes  an  impression  prevails  that  the  mis- 
sions have  not  produced  results  adequate  to  Uie  eflbrts 
which  have  been  made ;  but  I  trust  enough  has  been  said 
to  prove  that  there  is  no  real  foundation  for  this  impres- 
sion, and  thoae  who  heid  tueh  opinione  know  but  little  ^  the 
reality.  Sir  Dokau)  M*LaoD, 

"lieutenant-governor  of  the  Pui^aub.** 

In  the  light  of  such  oompetent  and  imequivocal  tes- 
timony it  would  seem  impoeriUe  for  any  reasonable 
mind  to  donbt  the  gruideur  or  the  beneficence  of  the 
results  accomplished  by  Christian  miaaions  during  the 
current  century,  or  to  question  their  still  greater  prom- 
ise in  time  to  oome.  The  above  notices  of  missionary 
work  in  India  may  serve  as  a  sample  of  similar  testi- 
mony which  might  be  adduced  from  various  other  coun- 
tries. In  nearly  ail  cases  the  most  that  has  been  done 
is  to  be  regarded  as  in  a  large  measure  preparatoiy  to 
greater  efforts  aad  successes  hereafter. 

The  great  empire  of  China  affords  another  remarlcable 
example.  That  most  populous  country  of  all  the  earth 
had  for  ages  maintained  a  rigid  system  of  non-inter- 
couise  with  the  people  of  foreign  nations,  whom  it  in- 
discriminately stigmatised  as  outside  barbarians.  Until 
within  a  little  more  than  thirty  years  all  Christian  ef- 
forts in  behalf  of  China  had  to  be  made  outside  of  the 
empire,  or  stealthily  if  within  its  borders.  On  the  open- 
ing of  the  ''Five  Ports**  to  commerce  in  1842  missions 
also  entered,  and,  notwithstanding  multiplied  obstacles, 
have  since  made  wondeifid  progress.  Already  there  are 
ten  thousand  native  Christians  in  China.  The  princi<> 
pal  great  cities  of  the  empire  have  become  recognised 
centres  of  missionaxy  efibrt,  from  Canton  on  the  south  to 
the  old  Tartar  capital,  Peking,  on  the  north.  What  is 
perhaps  meet  interesting  of  i^  is  the  demonstrated  fact 
that,  nothwithstanding  the  peculiarities  of  the  Chinese 
character,  the  power  of  the  Gospel  has  proved  itself  ad- 
equate to  its  complete  transformation  and  renewal  after 
the  New-Testament  modeL  Many  ministers  of  the  Gos- 
pel have  already  been  raised  up.  The  native  churches 
are  also  developing  both  the  capacity  and  the  diqxisition 
for  self-support  Thus  all  the  elements  of  a  successful 
and  progressive  establishment  of  Christianity  through- 
out the  empire  of  China  seem  now  to  he  happily  at  work. 

In  Japan  a  few  recent  years  have  witnessed  extraor- 
dinary changes  in  favor  of  Christianity.  Not  less  than 
eleven  Prot^tant  missionaries,  of  whom  nine  are  Amer- 
ican, are  now  enetgeticaDy  but  peacefully  at  work  with- 
in the  empire,  from  whose  borders,  owing  to  passions 
aad  prejudices,  excited  by  the  Jesuit  nussionaries  of  the 
16th  century,  Christianity  had  long  been  excluded  by 
the  most  barbarous  decrees.  Native  churches  have  al- 
ready been  formed,  and  converted  Japanese  are  becom- 
ing apostles  to  their  cotmtiymen,  while  a  system  of  ed- 
ucation, indirectly  under  Christian  influence,  promises 
to  elevate  the  general  intelligence  and  character  of  the 
nation  at  an  early  day.  The  oM  edicts  against  Chris- 
tians, if  not  formally  repealed,  are  practically  set  aside, 
and  a  favorable  sentiment  towards  Christianity  has  be- 
come very  general  in  various  grades  of  society. 

In  South  Africa  a  mission  was  commenced  by  the 
Moravians  as  early  as  1787;  but  it  was  withdrawn  in 
1744,  and  not  effectively  resumed  till  1792.  In  1798  the 
London  Missionary  Society  entered  the  fleld,  in  1812 
the  Wedeyan,  and  since  various  others.  Although  Hot- 
tentots and  Kaffirs  are  not  promising  subjects  for  mis- 
sionary influence,  yet  the  Gospel,  through  missionary 
agency,  has  not  been  wanting  in  glorious  triumphs 
among  them,  as  well  as  other  native  tribes  of  South 
Africa,  while  it  has  made  substantial  progress  among 
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the  Dutch  and  English  colonists  who  now  pemanently 
occupy  that  portion  of  the  African  contineiit. 

In  1815  the  Church  of  England  Missionary  Society 
first  turned  its  attention  to  the  countries  on  the  eastern 
border  of  the  Levant*  In  1819  the  American  Board 
commenced  its  work  in  the  same  regions.  The  missions 
in  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Persia  have  been  mainly  ad- 
dressed to  the  nominal  Christians  of  those  lands.  As  a 
result,  thousands  have  been  converted,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  evangelical  congregations  have  been  established 
both  in  European  and  A&tic  Turkey.  Most  interest- 
ing and  promising  also  have  been  the  results  of  the  edu- 
cational efforts  made  in  connection  with  the  Fkotestant 
missions  in  the  Orient 

IX.  General  Mitdonary  Literature. — Notwithstand- 
ing the  numerous  references  in  this  article  to  books  re- 
lating to  the  several  fields  of  missionary  effort  through- 
out the  world,  the  subject  of  missions  as  a  whole  would 
be  but  imperfectly  delineated  without  allusion  to  its 
general  literature,  which  embraces  several  classes  of 
valuable  works  not  heretofore  named,  and  which  can 
now  be  but  briefly  indicated. 

1.  General  HittorieB  ofMiuunUj  by  Wiggers,  Steger, 
Klumpp,  Blumhardt,  Brown,  Callenburg,  Clarkaon,  Hole, 
Choules  and  Smith,  Pearson  (Propagation  of  the  Gospel). 

2.  Cydopadiat,  Gaxetteers,  etc. — Newcombe,  Aikman, 
Hassel  (Pok  to  Pole),  Moister  (MisHonary  World),  Ed- 
wards (Gazetteer),  Hoole  (Year-book),  Grundemann 
iMiteiont'Atlas,  Gotha,  1867-71). 

8.  HistorieM  of  Mittionary  Societiei. — AmuUes  de  la 
Propagation  de  la  Foi;  Lettret  Edifiantes;  Anderson, 
Hi$L  of  the  Colonial  Church  ;  Alder,  Wetkjfim  MittUnu; 
Moister,  WetUyan  Misnom;  Boat,  Moravians  i  Cox, 
BaptiU  Missionary  Society;  Crammell,  Baptist  Mission- 
ary Society;  Jubilee  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society ; 
Ellis,  London  Missionary  Society ;  Kennett,  A  ccounts  of 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel;  Jubilee  of 
the  Religious  Tract  Society;  Jubilee  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society;  American  Bible  Society;  Tracy, 
Hist,  of  the  A  merican  Board;  Strickland,  A  merican  Meihr 
odist  Missions;  Green,  Presbyterian  Missions;  Lowrie, 
Presbyterian  Missions;  official  Reports  and  periodicals. 

4.  Missionary  Biographies. — Morison,  Lives  of  the 
Fat/iers ;  Pierson,  A  merican  Missionary  Memorial;  Tar^ 
box,  Missionary  Patriots ;  Yonge,  Pioneers  and  Found- 
ers;  Eddy,  Daughters  of  the  Cross;  lives  of  Schwartz, 
Carey,  Marshman,  Coke,  Morrison,  Phillips,  Shaw,  Jnd- 
son,  Hall,  and  many  others. 

5.  Discussions  of  Missionary  Principles,  —  Harris, 
Great  Commission;  Duff,  Missions  the  Chief  End  of  the 
jChunA;  Hamilton,  End  and  Aim  of  Missions;  Camp- 
bell, Philosophy  of  Missions;  Kingsmill,  Missions  catd 
Missionaries;  MuUer,  On  Missions,  a  lecture  delivered 
at  Westminster  Abbey,  Dec.  8, 1878,  with  an  introduc- 
tory sermon  by  dean  Stanley ;  Beecham,  Christianity  the 
Means  of  Civilization;  'Mmtland,  Prize  Essay ;  Stowell, 
Missionary  Church;  Stowe,  Missionary  Enterprises; 
Wayland,  Moral  Dignity  of  Missions;  Liverpool  Con- 
ferences on  Missions;  Richard  Watson,  Sermons  ;  Mao- 
farlane.  The  Worlds  Jubilee;  Robert  Hall,  Sermons;  the 
addresses  on  Missions  delivered  at  the  New  York  meet- 
ing of  the  Evangelical  Alliance ;  and  many  others.  The 
following  periodicals  contain  valuable  articles  on  the 
subject  of  missions:  English  Rev.  vii,  42  sq.;  xviii,  854 
sq. ;  Western  Rev.  Jan.  1855 ;  July,  1856 ;  Christian  Rev, 
i,  325  sq. ;  ii,  449  sq. ;  vi,  285 ;  x,  566  sq. ;  voL  xiv, Nov.; 
Amer.  BibL  Repository,  8d  series,  iv,  458;  vi,  161  sq.; 
Jan.  1867,  p.  58;  Bibl.Rgpos.  and  Prinoet.  Rev.  0<^  1^0, 
p.  613;  iVet£N£i^£iiiufer,vm,489;  ix,207;  Prinoet.Rev. 
v,449;  x,585;  xv,849;  1858, p. 436;  xvii,61;  xxxvi, 
324;  July,  1867;  Christian  Examiner,  i,  182;  iii,  265, 
449;  xxix,  51;  xliv,  416;  BibUoth.  Sacra,  Oct  1867; 
Brit,  and  For.  Evangel,  Rev.  AprU,  1871 ;  EvangeL  Qu, 
Rev.  Oct  1870,  p.  873 ;  Meth.  Qu.  Rev.  vii,  269 ;  viU,  165 
sq. ;  Baptist  Qu.  Oct  1878,  art  vii ;  April,  1874,  art  vi ; 
TheoU  Medium,  July,  1878,  art  ii ;  Oct  art  ii ;  Catholic 
World,  1870,  p.  114.    See  also  Malcom,  TheoL  Index,  s.  v. 


6.  Missionary  Periodicals, — Their  number  is  legion. 
Every  country  interested  in  missionary  enterprises  is 
publishing  one  or  more,  (i^many,  England,  and  Amer- 
ica have  them  by  the  score.  Among  the  most  valuable 
are  the  Missionary  Chronicle  (Lond.),  the  Missionary 
Magazine  (Lond.),  and  the  Missionary  Herald  (Boston) ; 
also  Mission  Life  (Lond.  1866  sq.),  a  magazine  conast* 
ing  chiefly  of  readings  on  foreign  lands  with  reference 
to  the  scenes  and  circumstanoea  oi  mission  life;  the 
Basle  Evang.  Missions-Magazin  (establishqii  in  1816); 
Burkhardt,  Missiondnbliothek,  A  vary  important  under- 
taking is  the  General  Missionary  Periodical,  a  monthly, 
which  is  just  starting  at  GUteralob,  Germany.  Its  edi- 
tors are  Christlieb,  Grundemann,  and  Wameck.  It  is  to 
be  published  in  English,  and  its  oontributon  are  to  be 
of  the  world  at  large. 

The  above  outline  will  serve  at  least  as  an  indication 
of  the  great  extent  and  value  of  a  species  of  Christian 
literature  which  is  obviously  destined  to  increase  in  vol- 
ume and  in  interest  from  year  to  year  and  from  age  to 
age.  Whoever,  by  means  of  the  authentic  informatiou 
now  accessible,  will  acquire  a  full  and  just  comprehension 
of  the  grand  enterprise  of  missions,  as  it  stimds  embod- 
ied in  the  active  movements  and  growing  successes  of 
Christian  miseionarieB  and  cburohes,  can  hardly  fail  to 
recognise  with  wonder  and  gratitude  the  rapic^iid  sub- 
stantial progress  that  is  now  made  towards  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  Saviour*s  great  command,  **  Go  teach  all 
nations."    (D.P.K.) 

Miason,  Francois  Maximilikn,  an  eminent  French 
lawyer,  distingtushed  himself  by  his  pleadings  before  the 
Pkriiament  of  Paris  in  behalf  of  the  Fkotestants  during 
the  persecution  of  the  Huguenots  in  the  17th  centon*. 
He  retired  to  England  on  the  revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes,  and  af^rwards  travelled  as  tutor  to  an  Eng- 
lish nobleman.  He  published  A  Voyage  to  Italy  (3 
vols.);  A  Tour  in  England;  and  Le  Thiatre  sacre  dtt 
Revenues,  in  which  the  author  betrayed  his  credulity 
and  fanaticism  by  espousing  the  cause  of  the  French 
prophets.  He  died  in  London  in  1701.^ — ^Hoefer,  Aoar. 
Biog.  Ginirale^  s.  v. 

Misay,  C^AR  db,  a  writer  of  French  parentage,  wu 
bom  June  2, 1703,  at  Berlin,  and  studied  theology  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder;  but  for  his  persistent  refusal  to 
sign  the  official  formula  of  creed  he  was  excluded  from 
the  ministry  in  Prussia.  He  went  to  Holland,  where  he 
allied  with  his  duties  of  a  minister  the  pursuita  of  a 
literary  critic  and  poet  In  1781  he  was  appointed  min- 
ister at  the  church  of  Savoy,  London ;  in  1762,  at  St 
James's  ChapeL  He  died  at  London,  Ang.  10, 1775.  His 
judgment  was  very  good,  his  taste  refined,  and  his  lore 
of  study  pasQonate.  He  numbered  among  hia  friends 
several  distinguished  men  of  learning,  as  Beausobre. 
Formey,  Jordan.  His  rich  library,  together  with  hi« 
manuscripts,  went  to  the  library  of  the  duke  of  Sussex. 
He  left  a  work  in  verse,  Paraboks  ou  fables  et  outrrt 
narrations  cPun  atoyen  de  la  ripubUgue  ChrMenste  d» 
dix-huitisme  siede  (Londres,  1769, 1770,  1776,  8vo):— 
Sermons  sur  divers  textes  (ibid.  1780,8  vola.8vo).  Missy 
was  also  one  of  the  editors  of  the  BibUothegue  Briton' 
nigue,  of  the  Journal  Britannigue,  and  of  the  Magasin 
Franfais,  of  London.  Other  po^cal  prodnctiona  and 
critical  articles  of  his  were  published  in  the  Mereure  de 
France  and  in  English  newq;MiperB. — ^Hoefer,  Xout.Bioy, 
Ginirak,  sl  v. 

MUt  (^K,  ed.  Gen.  ii,  6)  signifies  a  rising  vapor,  a 
fog,  or  cloud,  which  again  distils  upon  the  ground  (Job 
xxxvi,  27).  The  Chaldee  paraphrase  renders  it  SC:r. 
(hedoud. 

Mistletoe  (Angk>-Sax.  mutoboa,  Ger.  mist  A;  the 
tan  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  name  means  a  tine  or  prong,  a 
shoot  of  a  tree;  mistd  is  of  imoertain  etymology^  but 
probably  the  same,  in  meaning  at  least,  as  the  Latin 
viscus),  a  genus  (Viseum)  of  small  paraaitical  shnibe  of 
tlic  natural  order  Loranthaeece,    This  order  is  exnge- 
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noosy  and  oontaiiifl  more  than  four  hundred  known  spe^ 
des,  mofltlj  tropical  and  paraaites.    The  leaves  are  eiH 

tire,  almost  nerteless, 
thick  and  fleshy,  and 
without  stipules.  The 
flowers  of  many  spe- 
cies are  showy.  The 
calyx  arises  from  a 
tuhe  or  rim,  which 
sometimes  assumes 
the  appearance  of  a 
calyx,  and  is  so  re- 
garded Gy  many  bot- 
anists; what  others 
deem  the  colored 
calyx  being  viewed 
by  them  as  a  corolla 
of  four  or  eight  petals 
or  segments.  Within 
this  are  the  stamens, 
as  numerous  as  its  di- 
visions, and  opposite 
to  them.  The  ovary 
is  one -celled,  with 
a  solitary  ovule ;  the 
fruit  one-seeded,  gen- 
erally succulent.  The 
stems    are    dichoto- 


Miatletoe  (Ftteum  oZbinn). 


mous  (L  e.  divide  by  forking) ;  the  leaves  are  opponte, 
of  a  yellowish-green  color,  obovate-lanceolate,  obtuse. 
The  flowers  are  inconspicuous,  and  grow  in  small  heads 
at  the  ends  and  in  the  divisions  of  the  branches,  the 
male  and  the  female  flowers  on  separate  plants.  The 
berries  are  about  the  size  of  currants,  white,  translucent^ 
and  fuU  of  a  very  viscid  juice,  which  serves  to  attach 
the  seeds  to  branches,  where  they  take  root  when  they 
germinate,  the  radide  always  turning  towards  the 
branch,  whether  on  its  upper  or  under  side.  The  mis- 
tletoe derives  its  nourishment  from  the  living  tissue  of 
the  tree  on  which  it  grows,  and  from  which  it  seems  to 
spring  as  if  it  were  one  of  its  branches. 

SvperMiouM  Use, — The  mistletoe  was  intimately 
connected  with  many  of  the  superstitions  of  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  the  Aryan  race.  In  the  Northern 
mythology,  Baldur  is  said  to  have  been  slain  with  a 
mistletoe.  Among  the  Celts  the  mistletoe  which  grew 
on  the  oak  was  in  peculiar  esteem  for  magical  virtues. 
Traces  of  the  ancient  r^ard  for  the  mistletoe  still  re- 
main in  some  old  English  and  German  customs,  as  kiss- 
ing under  the  mistletoe  at  Christmas.  The  British  Dru- 
ids are  said  to  have  had  an  extraordinary  veneration 
for  it,  and  that  mainly  because  its  berries  as  well  as  its 
leaves  grow  in  clusters  of  three  united  to  one  stock,  and, 
as  is  well  known,  they  had  a  special  veneration  for  the 
number  three  (comp.  Vallancey,  Grammar  of  the  Irish 
Lanffuti^'),  Stukeley  (MedaUic  History  of  Carausius, 
ii,  168  sq.),  speaking  of  the  Dnuds*  festival,  the  Jul  (q.  v.), 
and  the  use  of  the  mistletoe,  relates  as  follows:  **This 
was  the  most  respectable  festival  of  our  Druids,  called 
Yule-tide,  when  mistletoe,  which  they  called  aU-heal 
(because  used  to  cure  disease),  was  carried  in  their  hands, 
and  laid  on  their  altars,  as  an  emblem  of  the  salutifer- 
ons  advent  of  Messiah.  .  .  .  The  custom  is  still  pre- 
served in  the  north,  and  was  lately  at  York.  On  the  eve 
of  Christmas-day  they  carry  mistletoe  to  the  high  altar 
of  the  cathedral,  and  proclaim  a  public  and  universal 
liberty,  pardon,  and  freedom  to  all  sorts  of  inferior  and 
even  wicked  people  at  the  gates  of  the  city,  towards  the 
four  quarters  of  heaven."  See  Brand,  PopvL  A  tUiquiUes 
of  Grtat  Britainj  i,  521-4.     (J.  H.  W.) 

lflitaks]iar&  is  the  name  of  several  Sanscrit  com- 
mentatoriai  works  of  the  Hindiis.  One  of  these  is  a 
commentary  on  the  text-book  of  the  Ved&nta  phUoso- 
phy;  another,  a  commentary  on  the  Mlm&nsa  work  of 
Kmnarila;  a  third,  a  commentary  on  the  Brihad&ran- 
yaka,  etc  See  Ybda.  The  most  renowned  work,  how- 
ever^ bearing  this  title  is  a  detailed  commentary  by 


Vijnftneswara  (also  called  V^nftnanfttha)  on  the  law- 
book of  Yajnavalkya  (q.  v.) ;  and  its  authority  and  in- 
fluence are  so  great  that  **  it  is  received  in  all  the  schools 
of  Hind{l  law  from  Benares  to  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  peninsula  of  India  as  the  chief  groundwork  of  the 
doctrines  which  they  follow,  and  as  an  authority  from 
which  they  rarely  dissent"  (comp.  Two  Treatises  on  the 
Hindu  Law  of  Inheritance,  translated  by  H.  T.  Cole- 
brooke,  Calcutta,  1810).  Host  of  the  other  renowned 
law-books  of  recent  date,  such  as  the  Smriti-Chan- 
drik&,  which  prevails  in  the  south  of  India,  the  Chintd- 
mani,yiramitrodaya,  and  May^kha,  which  are  author^ 
itative  severally  in  Mithild,  Benares,  and  with  the  Mah- 
rattas,  generally  defer  to  the  decisions  of  the  Mit&kshartl ; 
the  Dayabhaga  of  Jimditav&hana  alone,  which  is  adopt- 
ed by  the  Bengal  school,  differs  on  almost  every  dis- 
puted point  from  the  Mit&kshar&,  and  does  not  acknowl- 
edge its  authority. 

The  Mitakshara,  following  the  arrangement  of  its 
text-work,  the  code  of  Yajnavalkya,  treats  in  its  first 
part  of  duties  in  general;  in  its  second,  of  private  and 
administrative  law;  in  its  third,  of  purification,  pen- 
ance, devotion,  and  so  forth;  but,  rince  it  frequently 
quotes  other  legislators,  expounding  their  texts,  and 
contrasting  them  with  those  of  Y&jnavalkya,  it  is  not 
merely  a  commentary,  but  supplies  the  place  of  a  regu- 
lar digest.  The  text  of  the  Mit4kshara  has  been  edited 
several  times  in  India.  An  excellent  translation  of  its 
chapter  On  Inheritance  was  published  by  Colebrooke  in 
the  work  above  referred  to ;  and  its  explanation  of  Yaj- 
navalkya is  also  followed  by  the  same  celebrated  scholar 
in  his  Digest  ofHimdSL  Law  (Calcutta  and  London,  1801, 
8  voLB.)^--ChamberB,  Cychpadia,  s.  v. 

Bfitohell,  Alfred,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
bom  May  22, 1790,  at  Wethersfield,  Conn.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  College  in  1809 ;  was  ordained  pastor  in 
Norwich  Oct.  1814;  and  died  Dec.  19, 1881.  He  pub- 
lished five  occasional  sermons. — Sprague,  A  mtals,  ii,  601. 

MitoheU,  Donald,  a  Scotch  missionary  to  India, 
flourished  in  the  flrst  half  of  our  century.  Of  his  early 
history  nothing  is  known  to  us.  He  was  the  first  mis- 
sionary sent  out  by  the  Scottish  Missionary  Society.  He 
settled  at  Bombay,  where  he  labored  with  seal,  and  saw 
his  efforts  crowned  with  much  success.  His  plan  was  to 
convert  the  people  by  influencing  the  young,  and,  to 
secure  their  confidence,  he  established  schools  for  their 
mental  training.  He  succeeded  in  starting,  in  connection 
with  his  mission,  eight  schools,  which  were  intended  by 
some  three  thousand  pupils.  More  fully  to  fit  himself  for 
the  important  work  in  which  he  was  engaged,  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell mastered  the  difficult  Morathi  language.  He  preached 
to  the  people,  not  only  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  the  station  which  he  occupied,  but  also  for  many  miles 
along  the  coast  and  in  the  interior,  with  very  encour- 
aging results  for  several  yean,  till  called  to  rest  from 
his  labors.  See  The  Missionafy  World  (N.  Y.  1878, 
12mo),  p.  493. 

Mitchell,  Bliflha,  D.D.,  an  American  scientist  in 
early  years,  and  later  a  popular  preacher,  was  bom  at 
Washington,  Conn.,  Aug.  19, 1798,  and  was  educated  at 
Yale  College  (dass  of  1818).  From  181&-18  he  taught 
in  his  alma  mater.  In  1817  he  was  elected  professor 
of  mathematics  in  the  North  Carolina  University, 
whither  he  removed  at  once.  In  1825  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  chair  of  chemistry,  and  in  this  position  he 
greatly  distinguished  himself.  In  1881  he  turned  to- 
wards the  ministry,  was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Orange,  and  became  noted  as  an  able  preacher  and  a 
good  Biblical  scholar.  He  died  at  Black  Mountain,  N.  C, 
June  27, 1857.  Dr.  Mitchell  contributed  frequently  to 
the  Journal  qfScience* — Drake,  Diet,  Amer,  Biogr.  s.  v. 

Mitchell,  John,  a  Congregational  minister,  editor, 
and  author,  was  bom  at  Chester,  Conn.,  Dec  27, 1794; 
was  educated  at  Yale  College  (daias  of  1821)  and  at  An- 
dover  Theological  Seminary ;  edited  the  Christian  Speo- 
tator  from  1824  to  1829 ;  was  then  licensed  to  preach ; 
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in  1830  became  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church  in  Fair  Haven,  Conn. ;  and  of  the  Edwards 
Church,  Northampton,  Mass.,  in  1836.  In  1842  he  went 
abroad  for  his  health,  and  after  his  return  spent  most  of 
his  remaining  years  at  Stamford,  Conn.,  engaged,  as  far 
as  his  strength  allowed,  in  literary  work.  He  died  in 
April,1870.  Mr.MitcheUpublishedPr«iic^>fe»aidA'OK> 
iice  of  the  Congregational  Churches  qf  New  England 
(Northampton,  Mass.,  1838,  16mo):— Aofej^rom  Over 
Sea  (New  York,  1844,  2  vols.  8vo) :— L€<ter*  to  a  Du- 
believer  in  Renvois  (82mo);  and  occasional  sermons 
and  contributions  to  periodicals  and  newspapers.  See 
Sprague,  Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit  (see  Index); 
Drake,  Diet,  o/Amer.  Biog.  s.  v. ;  Allibone,  Did,  of  Brit, 
and  Amer.  Authors,  s.  v. 

Mitohell,  John  Thomas,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  near  the  village  of 
Salem,  Roanoke  County,  Va.,  Aug.  20, 1810,  and  enjoyed 
the  advantages  of  a  good  common -school  education. 
In  1817  the  family  moved  to  Illinois,  and  settled  near 
Belleville,  St  Clair  County.  At  a  conference  camp- 
meeting  he  was  converted,  and  shortly  after  united  with 
the  (Church,  but  afterwards  became  careless  and  indiffer- 
ent In  1880  he  commenced  teaching  school.  About 
the  same  time  he  was  appointed  assistant  superintendent 
of  the  Sabbath-school,  and  becoming  deeply  impressed 
with  a  dear  sense  of  duty,  he  entered  the  ministry, 
April  13,  1831,  at  Hillsborough.  In  1832  he  set  out 
for  Indianapolis,  Indiana;  in  1837  preached  at  Jack- 
sonville Station,  and  in  1838-89  at  Springfield.  In 
1840  he  was  transferred  to  Bock  River  Conference,  and 
by  the  General  Conference  of  1844  was  elected  assistant 
book-agent  of  the  Western  Book  Concern.  He  died 
May  30, 1851.  Mr.  Mitchell  possessed  great  and  grow- 
ing powers,  combining  in  a  very  marked  manner  social, 
intellectual,  and  mond  qualities.  He  was  well  read  in 
theology,  and  had  an  excellent  knowledge  of  philoso- 
phy, mathematics,  and  the  classic  languages.  Seei4n- 
wial  Minutes  of  the  M,E,Church,\9&^,^liA.    (J.L.S.) 

Mitchell,  Jonathan,  a  Presbyterian  divine  of 
note,  was  bom  in  England  in  1624.  He  came  to  this 
country  in  1635.  Jonathan  was  afforded  all  the  advan- 
tages of  education  within  reach.  After  due  preparation, 
he  was  entered  at  Harvard  College,  and  graduated  in 
1647.  He  was  ordained  at  Cambridge,  Aug.  21, 1650, 
and  settled  as  minister  in  that  place.  Soon  after  this 
president  Dnnstar  embraced  the  principles  of  the  Bap- 
tists. This  was  a  peculiar  trial  to  Mitchell ;  but,  though 
he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  combat  the  principles  of  his 
former  tutor,  he  did  it  with  such  meekness  of  wisdom  as 
not  to  lose  his  friendship.  Mi  tchell's  controversy  resulted 
in  the  removal  of  president  Dunstar  from  the  college.  In 
1662  he  was  a  member  of  the  synod  which  met  in  Boston 
to  discuss  and  settle  a  question  concerning  Church-mem- 
bership and  Church  discipline,  and  the  report  was  chief- 
ly written  by  him.  The  determination  of  the  question 
relating  to  the  baptism  of  the  children  of  those  who  did 
not  approach  the  Lord's  table,  and  the  support  thus 
given  to  what  is  called  the  half-way  covenant,  was  more 
owing  to  him  than  to  any  other  man.  See  Half-way 
CovKNAJfT.  Time  has  shown  that  the  views  which 
this  good  man  labored  so  hard  to  establish  on  this  point 
cannot  be  sustained  without  ruining  the  purity  of  the 
churches.  Jonathan  Mitchell  was  eminent  for  piety, 
wisdom,  humility,  and  love.  He  possessed  a  retentive 
memory,  and  was  a  fervent  and  energetic  preacher.  He 
died  July  9, 1668.  He  published  several  letters  and  ser- 
mons, for  which  consoJt  Justin  Winsor's  Catalogue  of 
the  Prince  Library  (Boston,  1870,  royal  8vo).  See  Life, 
bvC. Mather;  if a^fnoiia,  iii,  158-185 ;  J7u«.  i9oc. vii, 23, 
27,47-52.     (J.H.W.) 

Mitchell,  Orin,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bom  in  Granville,  Licking  Co.,  Ohio, 
Jan.  18, 1809 ;  was  converted  in  1829 ;  licens^  to  preach 
in  1833 ;  received  on  trial  in  the  Ohio  Annual  Confer- 
ence in  1834,  and  appointed  to  Danville  Circuit    He 


travelled  on  Flymoath,  Gtand  River,  and  Lapier  dr- 
cuits,  in  Michigan.  In  Ohio  he  rec^ved  appointmentB 
to  the  station  of  Maumee  and  Perrysborgh ;  to  the  cir- 
cuits of  Portland,  Mexico,  Bucyrus,  Norwich.  Frederick, 
(}larksfield,  Amity,  JeromeviUe,  and  Fairfield.  In  1854 
he  took  a  superannuated  rdation,  and  died  in  August 
1869.  Orin  Mitchell  excelled  as  a  pastor,  and  his  Ubon 
resulted  in  much  good  for  the  Christian  cause. 

Mitchell,  Scunnel  C,  a  Presbyterian  mimster, 
was  bom  in  Overton  Co.,  East  Tennessee,  April  20, 1806. 
He  received  a  careftd  Christian  training,  eariy  nnited 
with  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Chuni,  and  was  soon 
after  elected  ruling  elder.  He  subsequently  left  Tennes- 
see and  settled  in  Indiana,  and,  becoming  deeply  im- 
pressed with  a  call  to  the  ministry,  in  1841  he  placed 
himself  under  the  care  of  the  Wabash  Presbytery,  and 
immediately  commenced  preparation  for  the  ministry. 
He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1848,  and  ordained  at 
Limestone,  Indiana,  in  1846.  He  died  Ang.  6, 1862.  Mr. 
Mitchell  was  a  plain,  earnest,  and  impressive  preacher. 
See  Wilson,  Presb,  Hist,  Almanac,  1868,  p.  415. 

Mitchell,  Thomas  "W.,  a  minister  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  South,  who  labored  as  a  mission- 
ary among  the  North  American  Indians,  was  bom  in  In- 
diana April  15, 1816.  His  father  removed  to  East  Ten- 
nessee when  Thomas  was  but  two  years  old.  Here  he 
was  educated.  He  professed  rdigion  in  his  eleventh 
year ;  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church ;  removed 
to  Missouri,  with  his  parents,  in  1835 ;  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  1837;  admitted  into  the  Missouri  Conference 
the  same  year,  and  filled  the  following  appointments: 
New  Madrid  Circuit  in  1837,  and  Weberville  Orcnit  in 
1838.  In  1840  he  was  located ;  removed  to  the  Cherokee 
Nation  in  1845,  and  taught  a  public  school  until  1846, 
when  he  was  readmitted  into  the  Indian  Mission  Con- 
ference. From  that  time  to  1851  he  filled  different  ap- 
pointments, and  was  then  appointed  to  preside  over  the 
Creek  District  In  1855  he  was  appointed  superintend- 
ent of  Fort  Coffee  and  New  Hope  seminaries,  and  con- 
tinued until  1858.  Then  he  was  transferred  to  the  St 
Louis  Conference,  where  he  labored  until  1862.  During 
the  war-storm  he  retreated  to  Texas,  and,  after  the  open- 
ing of  brighter  days,  in  1866  he  entered  the  Trinit}- 
Ck>nferenoe,  where  he  labored  until  1869,  when  he  took 
a  superannuated  relation.  In  1871  he  obtuned  a  trans- 
fer and  removed  to  the  Indian  Mission  Conference,  and 
was  appointed  presiding  elder  of  the  Creek  District  He 
died  in  the  midst  of  his  work,  March  17, 1872,  in  Oc- 
m  ulgee,  Creek  Nation.  See  Minutes  of  Conferences,  1872, 
p.  745. 

Mitchell,  William  B.,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  1815.  He  was  con- 
verted in  1843,  and,  though  engaged  in  a  lucimtive  busi- 
ness, tumed  aside  to  the'ministry,  to  which  he  felt  called 
of  (iod.  In  1845  he  was  licensed  to  preach ;  in  1816 
was  stationed  at  the  Delaware  Mission,  Delaware  Coas- 
ty,  N.  Y.,  under  his  presiding  elder;  in  1847  joined  the 
New  York  Conference,  and  was  successively  appointed 
to  Windham,  Lexington,  Jefferson,  Prattsville,  and 
Kortright  circuits,  and  subsequently  to  Coxsackie  and 
Hyde  Park  stations.  He  died  Oct  27, 1858.  «  His  life 
was  useful  and  consistent;  his  zeal  for  the  interests  of 
the  Church  untiring ;  his  anxiety  for  the  salvation  of 
souls  eamest  and  atiding,"  See  Smith,  Sacred  Ifemo- 
r»M(N.Y.1870),p.99sq. 

Mitchell,  WilUam  H.,  D.D.,  an  American  divine 
and  educator  of  the  Prtisbyterian  communion,  was  bum 
Sept  7, 1812,  at  Monoghan,  Ireland.  His  eariy  tsaining 
he  received  in  his  native  town,  and  even  tben  distin- 
guished himself  by  superior  abilities  and  unwearied  ap- 
plication. In  his  early  manhood  he  was  a  practitioner  in 
law.  In  his  twenty-seventh  year,  a  little  more  than  a 
year  after  his  marriage,  he  came  to  this  country,  and  set- 
tled at  Montgomeiy,  Alabama.  For  a  number  of  years 
after  this  he  was  engaged  as  teacher.  In  1843  he  was  li- 
censed to  preach  by  the  presbytery  of  East  Alahama^  aod 
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glioitly  after  he  waa  installed  paator  of  the  Presbyterian 
Chureh  at  Wetumpka,  Alabama.  Poesessing  abilities 
of  a  high  order,  and  being  in  aU  respects  exemplar}"  and 
pious,  faithful,  untiring,  and  devoted  to  his  ministerial 
and  pastoral  duties,  he  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  es- 
teem of  all  who  knew  him.  In  August,  1850,  Mitchell 
removed  to  Florence,  Alabama,  and  became  the  pastor 
of  the  church  in  that  place.  He  remained  in  this  pul- 
pit till  June,  1871,  when  the  onerous  and  accumulating 
duties  and  cares  of  the  Synodical  Female  College  of  that 
place,  of  which  he  bad  become  president,  in  connection 
with  his  pastoral  responsibilities,  rendered  it  necessary 
that  he  should  devote  himself  more  entirely  to  the  care 
and  interests  of  the  college  He  died  Oct  8, 1872,  after 
having  held  the  presidency  of  the  synodical  college  for 
over  sixteen  years.  Personally,  Dr.  Mitchell  was  a  fine- 
kx>king  man,  rather  low  of  stature,  pleasing  in  his  ad- 
dresB)  and  courteous  and  dignified  in  his  deportment; 
sometimes  grave  and  serious,  and  at  other  times  humor- 
ous and  entertaining.  When  among  his  most  inrimate 
acquaintances  and  friends,  he  was  free  and  unreserved, 
and  abounded  in  anecdote  and  wiL  In  ecclesiastical 
bodies  he  was  usually  a  calm  and  quiet  listener,  speak- 
ing but  seldom,  and  modest  and  diffident  in  advancing 
his  opinions,  but  always  wise,  prudent,  and  conservative, 
vet  decided  and  firm  in  his  convictions.  His  sermons 
were  written  with  care,  and  preached  almost  always 
from  bis  manuscript;  but  his  delivery  was  fluent  and 
easy,  and  his  oratory,  without  very  much  action,  was 
earnest,  solemn,  tender,  and  impressive.  See  Mempku 
/Veriy^enan,  Nov.  9, 1872.    (J.H.W.) 

Mitchell,  'William  Luther,  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  Maury  County,  Tenn.,  July  1 1, 1828 ; 
was  converted  at  the  age  of  twelve ;  graduated  in  1854, 
with  honor,  at  Jeiferson  College,  Pa.,  and  in  1857  at 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary;  was  licensed  in  1857 
by  the  presbyteiy  of  Lafayette,  Mo.;  in  1857  and  1858 
supplied  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Burlington, 
Iowa;  and  in  1859  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of 
the  church  at  Hillsborough,  111.,  where  he  died,  Feb.  23, 
1864.  Mr.  Mitchell  was  a  minister  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary ability  and  attainments.  As  a  Christian,  his  life 
was  religion  exemplified ;  as  a  preacher,  he  was  earnest 
and  instructive,  and  often  eloquent  and  impressive.  His 
sermons  were  doctrinal,  and  at  the  same  time  intensely 
practicaL  Sec  Wilson,  Pretb.  Bitt,  AhnanaCy  1864,  p. 
102. 

BAltchell, 'William  W.,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Virginia  Feb.  16, 
1815.  He  was  educated  with  a  view  to  the  legal  pro- 
feaaion,  and  was  afforded  the  best  advantages  within 
reach.  While  a  student  at  Tale  he  was  converted,  and 
he  became  convinced  that  his  place  was  in  the  pulpit. 
Aittf  mncb  opposition  at  home,  he  joined  the  IllinoiB 
Conference  in  1834,  and  was  appointed  to  Lebanon  Cir- 
cuity where  he  continued  about  six  months,  and  was  then 
remored  to  Yandalia  Station.  He  afterwards  filled  many 
important  appointments  on  circuits,  stations,  and  dis- 
tricts, aU  in  Illinois,  except  one  year  ki  Kentucky.  Wil- 
liam W.  Mitchell  was  a  good  rather  than  a  great  preach- 
er. His  last  appointment  was  to  Edwardsville  Station. 
During  his  second  y^u*  in  this  station  he  became  se- 
verely afiSicted,  so  as  to  disqualify  him  for  pulpit  labors. 
He  consequently  resigned  his  charge  and  removed  to 
Kichview,  Illinois,  where,  after  severe  suffering  for  al- 
most a  year,  he  died,  March  7, 1869.  See  Minutes  of 
Comferencetj  1869,  p.  204. 

Bffite  is  the  rendering  in  the  Auth.  Vers.  (Luke  xii, 
59 ;  Z3ci,  2 ;  Mark  xii,  42)  of  the  Greek  term  Xitttov  (thin, 
like  a  acale),  a  minute  coin  (Aldphr.  i,  9 ;  Pollux,  On,  ix, 
92),  of  bronze  or  copper  (see  Smith's  Vict,  of  Class,  A  n- 
riq.  &  V.  JEs),  two  of  which  made  a  quadrans  (Mark  xii, 
42),  and  which  was,  therefore,  the  eighth  part  of  the 
Koman  a«,  L  e.  equal  originally  to  a  little  over  one  mill, 
liut  in  the  time  of  Christ  about  half  a  mill.  At  Athens 
ii  was  reckoned  as  one  seventh  of  the  x«Xicovc  (Suidas, 
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s.  V.  raXavTtov).  From  Mark^s  explanation, "  two  mites, 
which  make  a  farthing"  (Xeirrd  dvo,  &  Itrri  KoBpavrri^j 
ver.  42),  it  may  perhaps  be  inferred  that  the  KoSpavrri^ 
or  ^  farthing*'  was  the  commoner  coin,  for  it  can  scarcely 
be  supposed  to  be  there  spoken  of  as  a  money  of  account, 
though  this  might  be  the  case  in  another  passage  (Matt. 
V,  26).    See  Farthiko. 

Cavedoni  {BibL  Num.  i,  76)  has  supposed  that  Mark 
meant  to  say  "  one  Upton  was  of  the  value  of  one  qua- 
drans^  for  had  he  intended  to  express  that  two  of  the 
small  pieces  of  money  were  equal  to  a  quadransy  then  he 
must  have  written  &  l<m  instead  of  o  Ian  KoBpavrris ; 
and  the  Yulg.  has  also  translated  quod  est,  but  not  qua 
sunt.  This  argument,  however,  is  too  minute  to  be  of 
much  force.  Another  argument  adduced  is  that  the 
words  of  our  Lord  in  the  parallel  passages  of  Matthew 
(v,  26)  and  Luke  (xii,  59)  prove  that  the  quadrans  is  the 
same  as  the  lepton.  In  the  former  passage  the  words 
are  icfxarov  KodpdvrrjVf  and  in  the  latter  taxarov 
XtvTov.  This  argument,  again,  hardly  merits  an  ob- 
servation, for  we  might  as  well  assume  that  because  we 
say  such  a  thing  is  not  worth  a  penny,  or  not  worth  a 
farthing,  therefore  the  penny  and  the  farthing  are  the 
same  coin.  A  third  argument,  deemed  by  Cavedoni  to 
be  conclusive,  assumes  that  the  quadrans  only  weighed 
80  grains,  and  that  if  the  quadrans  equalled  ivoo  lepta, 
there  would  be  coins  existing  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour 
of  the  weight  of  15.44  grains.  This  argument  is  suffi- 
ciently answered  by  the  fact  that  there  are  coins  of  the 
ethnarch  Archelaus  and  of  the  emperor  Augustus  struck 
by  the  procurators  weighing  so  low  as  18  to  15  grains, 


Copper  Coin  (Xeirrov  or  "mite")  of  Archelaus. 

(OftMm— H  P  riiraAOT]  within  bMd«d  eirel*. 
Awiwt-HPC  IOC  [MNAPxoTt]  aboTw  •  ipdl«]r.) 

and  by  comparing  them  with  others  of  the  same  period 
a  residt  can  be  obtained  proving  the  existence  in  Jud«a 
of  three  denominations  of  coinage — ^the  semis,  the  qua- 
drans, and  the  Upton,  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Upton 
was  rarely  struck  at  the  time  of  the  evangelists,  yet  it 
must  have  been  a  common  coin  from  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander II  to  the  accession  of  Antigonus  (B.C.  69-B.C 
40),  and  its  circulation  must  have  continued  long  in 
use.  The  extreme  vicissitudes  of  the  period  may  only 
have  allowed  these  small  copper  coins  to  be  struck. 
They  were  formerly  attributed  to  Alexander  Janneus, 
but  are  now  given  to  Alexander  II.  They  average  in 
weight  from  20  to  15  grains.    See  Mokey. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  notice  that  Schleusner  {Lex,  N. 
T.  s.  V.  KoSf>avTfic)t  aft^r  Fischer,  considers  the  qua- 
drans of  the  N.  T.,  of  which  the  lq>ton  was  the  half,  not 
to  have  equalled  the  Boman  quadrans,  but  to  have  been 
the  fourth  of  the  Jewish  as.  The  Jewish  as  is  made  to 
correspond  with  the  half  of  the  half-ounce  Roman  as, 
and  as,  according  to  Jewish  writers,  the  ni3p'^&  or 
nzdllfi  was  the  eighth  part  of  the  assar,  or  Jewish  as 
(Buxtorf,  Lex.  TcUm.  s.  v.  'I'^DM),  and  as  the  evangelists 
have  understood  this  word  Mai^fi  to  be  the  Upton,  it 
follows  that  the  quadrans  equaUed  dvo  Xcfrra.  This 
theory,  however,  is  quite  out  of  the  question,  and  a 
comparison  of  the  coins  of  Judaea  with  those  struck  at 
Rome  clearly  proves  that  the  quadrans  in  Judsea  was 
the  same  as  the  quadrans  in  Biome.  Moreover,  as  the 
Romans  ordered  that  only  Roman  coim,  weights,  cmd 
measures  should  be  used  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  Ro- 
man empire  (Dion.  Cass,  lii,  20),  it  is  certain  that  there 
can  have  been  no  Jewish  as  or  Jewish  quadrans,  and 
that  all  the  coins  issued  by  the  Jewish  princes,  and  un- 
der the  procurators,  were  struck  upon  a  Roman  stand- 
ard  (F.  W.  Madden,  Hist,  of  Jewish  Coinage  and  of 
Money  in  0.  and  N.  T.  p.  296-^2).— Kitto,  s.  v. 


MITELIJ  3( 

UltfiUl,  GiuSEPrt  Hasu,  a  noted  Italian  painter, 
irw  buni  >t  Bologna  iu  1634.  He  nerved  inMniclion 
ftom  his  bther,  who  waa  an  enunent  Treacu  painter  of 
Bologna,  and  afterwards  enleied  the  achoolof  JTaminio 
Torre.  He  painted  a  number  of  worka  for  the  church- 
es of  Bologna,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  SL 
Raaero  hraling  Ihe  tick,  in  S.  Maria  della  Vita,  a  Pi^a, 
in  the  Nmiziaco,  and  Chriit  laixn  n  Ihe  G'irden,  at  the 
Cappuccini.  He  waa  more  diadnguiAhed  as  an  engraver, 
and  et':hed  a  number  of  plaCea  of  the  moM  celebrated 
muteiB,  as  well  as  many  of  his  own  designs— among 
Ihe  Utter  the  set  of  twenty-six  pistes  illustrating  the 
TaaUy-faar  Jloart  of  Hamm  Ftlidls.  Bartach  has 
credited  him  with  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  prints, 
but  Nagier  increases  the  list.  He  died  in  1718.  See 
Lanzi'e  Iliitory  of  PaiaUrt,  transL  by  Koscoe  (Lond, 
1M7,B  volB.Svo),  iii,  188;  Spooner,  Biog.  HutOTy  o/ihe 
i'ine  A  rti  (N.  Y.  1865,  2  vols.  Swi),  ii,  669.     (R  M.  F.) 

Mith'cah  (Heb.  ifilhkah;  !-|grin,  taettnea,  prob. 
of  the  water  found  there;  Sept.  MdJiimq),  the  twenty- 
ninth  station  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert,  between  Ta- 
rah  and  Hsshmonsh  (Numb,  xxxiii,  28,  S9);  perhaps 
ai  the  interseclion  of  Wady  et-Ghamr  with  Wady  el-Je- 
rafeh.    See  Ekodk. 

Mltb'nite  (Heb.  Miihrd',  'iTra,  paltonymii 
gentile  apparently  from  'no,  ife'lAen,Jinimai;  Sept. 
Mondavi  V.  r.  BaiSavi,  Vulg.  Matkamla,  as  if  fnim 
^^O,  Mal'lan),  an  e[nthet  of  Joshaphat,  one  of  David' 
body-guard  (1  Chron.  x\,  43);  either  froni  his  anceMo 
or  native  place,  of  neither  of  which,  however,  is  there 
any  other  mention,  or  further  means  of  determination. 

Mltbra  or  BUttaraa  (Greek  Midpac;  Sanscrit 
Jfilra  or  ifilrai),  the  bigheet  of  the  twenty-eighc  sec- 
ond-chus  divinities  of  the  ancient  Persian  Pantheon,  is 
generally  regarded  as  the  chief  of  the  Itedt  (Zend.  Ya~ 
Mta),  the  ruler  of  the  universe.  He  ia  ^ken  of  as  the 
god  of  the  sun ;  but  be  is  more  properly  the  god  of  day, 
and,  in  a  higher  and  more  extended  sense,  the  god  of 
light,  presiding  over  the  movements  and  influence  of 
the  principal  heaveiUy  bodies,  including  the  five  planets 
of  the  sun  and  moon.  The  primary  signification  of  tbe 
word  Mitra  is  ajriaid,  and  Mithrs  would  therefore  con- 
vey tbe  representation  of  light  as  the  friend  of  mankind, 
and  as  the  mediator  (fifirjri)c)  between  heaven  and 
earth.  Protector  and  supporter  of  man  in  this  life,  be 
watches  over  bis  soul  in  the  next,  defending  it  against 
the  impure  apirib,  and 
-     ■        ■■     0  the 


He  is aU-aeelngand  all- 
hearing,  and,  armed 
with  a  club — his  weap- 
on against  Ahriman 
and  the  evil  Dan — he 
unceanngly  "  ruiii  his 

en  and  earth.  In  this 
character  of  mediator, 
as  well  as  in  some  other 
respects,  he  would  seem 
to  approach  the  chorac- 

From  Persia  the  cul- 
toa  of  Mithra  and  the 
mysteries  were  impart- 
ed into  A^a  Minor, 
Syria,  Palestine,  etc, 
and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  in  some  parts  hu- 
man sacrifice*  were 
connected  wilb  this 
worship.  In  the  days  of 


0  MITHRA 

thenos  into  tbe  different  parta  of  the  Bmnan  m^ 
and  the  mysteries  of  Hithra  ( Zfurvoorocico,  Com- 
dca  Sacra),  which  fell  in  the  spring  equinox,  beciitt 
famous  even  among  the  many  Roman  feativah.  The 
ceremonies  observed  in  the  initiation  lo  theae  iret- 
teriea — aymbohcsl  of  the  struggle  between  Ahrimu  anl 
Ormuzd  (Ibe  Good  and  the  Evil)— were  of  the  Dxm 
extraordinary  and,  Co  a  certain  degree,  even  danictmi 
character.  Baptism  and  tbe  partaking  of  a  myitial 
liquid,  con^sting  of  flour  and  water,  to  be  drunk  iriih 
tbe  utterance  of  sacred  formulas,  were  among  Ihe  iaiu- 
gurativB  acts.  The  seven  degrees — according  u>  tbe 
number  of  the  planets— were,  1,  Soldiers;  S,  LJiiGs(ii 
the  case  of  men)  or  Hyienas  (in  that  of  waBMD);  \ 
Ravens ;  4,  Degree  of  Peitet ;  6,  of  Oromiat ;  6,  of  III- 
liot;  T,  of  Fathers— the  highest—who  were  akso  cslird 
Eagles  and  Hawks.  At  first  of  a  merry  chancta— Ibm 
tbe  king  of  Peraa  was  allowed  to  get  drunk  only  on  [be 
Feast  of  the  Hystenes— the  solemnities  gradnslly  u- 
Bumed  a  aevere  and  rigorous  aspect.  Through  Kdhh, 
where  this  worship,  after  many  vain  endeavcra,  wBs6ust 
]y  Bupprtased  in  A.D.S78,  it  may  be  tKewmed  tl»l  it 
found  its  way  into  the  west  and  north  of  Eun^;  ind 
many  tokens  of  its  former  existence  in  Germany  art  niU 
Co  be  found,  for  instJiDce,  such  as  the  Hithra  nwaumenu 
at  Heidenheim,  near  Frankfort -on -the -Main,  and  ii 
other  places. 

Among  the  Peinana  Mithra  is  [uctiired  as  a  yoong 
man,  clothed  with  a  tunic  and  a  Persian  doak,  ual 
having  on  his  bead  a  Penian  bonnet  or  tiaia.  He 
kneels  upon  a  proetraCe  bull,  and  while  holding  it  wiih 
the  led  hand  by  the  noMtils,  with  the  right  he  )diuip> 
into  the  shoulder  a  short  sword  or  dagger.  The  bull  ii 
at  Che  some  time  vigorously  attacketl  by  a  dog,  a  »^ 
pent,  and  a  scorpion.  The  ancient  monuments  repn- 
sent  him  as  a  beautiful  youth,  dreaeed  in  Phrygian  ^rli, 
kneeling  upon  an  ox,  into  whose  neck  he  plunga  i 
knife  ;  several  minor,  varying,  allegoKcal  emblem  of 
the  sun  and  his  rourse  sunounding  the  group.  At  linMS 
he  is  also  represented  as  a  liun,  or  tbe  head  of  a  li«i. 
Tbe  moet  important  of  his  many  festivals  was  his  birtli- 
day,  celebrated  on  tbe  Sftth  of  December,  the  day  nb- 
sequently  fixed— agunst  all  evidence — as  the  lurtbdaf 
of  Christ.  In  Che  caHy  days  of  the  Church  it  was  not 
an  uncommon  occurreuce  lo  find  an  opologitt  of  ibt 
inspired  teacher  laying  undue  stress  on  some  poinU  of 
resemblance  between  Michraism  and  Chiistianily,  sad 
thus  tbe  triumphant  march  of  Ihe  latter  was  miKb  le- 
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taided.  In  modem  times  Christian  vriten  hare  been 
again  induced  to  look  favorably  upon  the  assertion  that 
some  of  our  ecclesiastical  usages  (e.  g.  the  institution  of 
the  Christmas  festival)  originated  in  the  cultus  of  Mith- 
raism.  Some  writers,  who  reAise  to  accept  the  Chris- 
tian religion  as  of  supernatural  origin,  have  even  gone 
so  far  as  to  institute  a  dose  comparison  with  the  founder 
uf  Christianity ;  and  Dupuis  and  others,  going  even  be- 
yond this,  have  not  hesitated  to  pronounce  the  Gospel 
simply  a  branch  of  Mithraum,  The  ablest  reply  to 
ihese  theories  we  have  from  Creuzer  and  Hardwick. 

Among  the  chief  authorities  on  this  subject  are 
Sainte-Croix,  Recherche*  historiquet  et  criUqueM  tur  let 
myslim  du  paganigme,  edited  by  Sylvestre  de  Sacy  (Par* 
is,  1817) ;  Bumouf,  Sur  U  Yaptti,  p.  851  sq. ;  Lajard, 
RecherckeM  sur  le  euite  pkbUe  et  les  mjfeterea  de  Miihra 
(Paris,  1847-^) ;  O.  Muller,  DenkmSier  d.  alten  Kmst ; 
Creuxer,  MythologU  u.  SynboUk  (2d  ed.),  i,  238, 261, 841, 
714  sq.;  id.  Dae  Mithreum  (Heidelb.  1888);  Schwenk, 
JiytkaoffiederPener(¥njakfASbOy,  Seel,  Die  Mithras- 
ytkeimmue  (Aarau,  1828) ;  Hammer,  MUhriaka  (Vienna, 
1834) ;  Dupuis,  Origine  de  tcus  Us  cuhet,  i,  87 ;  Hard- 
wick, ChriH  amd  other  Masters,  ii,  481-488.  See  Par- 
sees;  ZmiDAVBSTA.     (J.  H.W.) 

BCtth'^redath  (Heb.  Mithredath%  r'l'inc,  from 
the  Pters.  given  bg  MithraSy  see  Gesenius,  Thesaur,  ileb. 
p.  832,  and  comp.  the  Or.  form  of  the  name  Mi^pt^anjCi 
Lat.  iiithridates;  Sept.  M»&pi^anjc  And  Mt^paSdrriQ), 
the  name  of  two  Persian  officers  after  the  exile. 

1.  The  "  tressurer"  pSlTft)  of  king  Cyrus,  commis- 
siooed  bv  him  to  restore  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  Tern- 

•  

pic  to  Sheshbazzar,  the  Jewbh  chief  (Ezra  i,  8).  B.C 
536. 

2.  One  of  the  governors  of  Samaria,  who  wrote  to 
king  Artaxerxes,  or  Smenlis,  charging  the  Jews  with 
rebellious  designs  in  rebuilding  Jerusalem  (Ezra  iv,  7). 
B.C.  522. 

Mithiida'tds  (Mi^pi^anic  or  Wi^pafdrtii),  the 
Grvcized  form  (a.  1  Esdr.  ii,  11 ;  6. 1  Esdr.  ii,  16)  of  the 
Heb.  name  Mithredath  (q.  v.) 

Mitre  is  the  rendering  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  of  the 
Hebrew  word  rD32CQ  (mitane'pheth,  something  rolled 
around  the  head),  spoken  especially  of  the  turban  or 
head-dress  of  the  high-priest  (Exod.  xxviii,  4,  87,  89; 
xxix,6;  xxxix,28,81;  Lev.viii,9;  xvi,4;  for  its  form, 
see  Josephus,  Ant,  iii,  7,  8;  Braun,  De  Vesfitu  sacerd, 
Ilth.  p.  624  sq. ;  TcJppffer,  De  tiaris  summi  et  mmorum 
MMvroto/iim,  Vitemb.  1722 ;  Funcke,  De  tiara  pcnttf,  Ebr. 
Gies.  1728),  once  of  a  royal  crown  ("diadem,**  Ezek. 
xxi,  26) ;  also  C)*^3S  (fsamph%  from  the  same  root),  spo- 
ken of  a  tiara  or  head-band,  e.  g.  of  men  (Job  xxix,  14, 
''diadem*'),  of  women  (Isa.  iii,  28, "  hood"),  of  the  high- 
priest  (Zech.  iii,  5),  and  once  of  the  king  (Isa.  Ixii,  8, 
"*  diadem,"  where  the  text  has  qiSX  or  C)!ia^).  See 
Boxnkt;  Chown;  Priest. 

MITRE  is  the  name  given  also  to  the  head-dress 
worn  in  solemn  Church  services  by  the  pope,  the  bish- 
ops, abbots,  and  certain 
other  prelates  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  The 
name,  as  probably  the 
ornament  itself,  is  bor- 
rowed from  the  Orient- 
als, although,  in  its 
present  form,  it  is  not 
in  use  in  the  Greek 
Church,  or  in  any  oth- 
er of  the  churehes  of 
the  various  Eastern 
rites.  The  Western  mitre  is  a  tall,  tongue-shaped  cap, 
terminating  in  a  twofold  point,  which  is  supposed  to 
symbolize  the  "  cloven  tongues,"  in  the  form  of  which 
the  Holy  Ghost  was  imparted  to  the  apostles,  and  is  fur- 
nished with  two  flaps,  which  fall  behind  over  the  shoul- 
dersL 


Roman  Catholic  Mitre. 


Opinion  is  much  divided  as  to  the  date  at  which  the 
mitre  first  came  into  use.  Eusebius,  Gregory  of  Nazi- 
anzum,  Epiphanius,  and  others  speak  of  an  ornamented 
head-dress  worn  in  the  church;  but  there  is  no  very 
early  monument  or  pictorial  representation  which  exhib- 
its any  head-covering  at  all  resembling  the  modem  mi- 
tre. A  statue  of  St.  Peter,  said  to  have  been  erected  in 
the  seventh  century,  bears  this  mark  of  distinction  in 
the  shape  of  a  round,  high,  and  pyramidal  mitre,  such 
as  those  which  the  popes  have  since  worn,  and  oifers, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  eariiest  instances  of  its  usage  in 
churches.  The  most  ancient  mitres  were  vei^'  low  and 
simple,  being  not  more  than  from  three  to  six  inches  in 
elevation,  and  they  thus  continued  till  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  Since  the  9th  century  the  mitre  is 
found  to  have  been  in  use  quite  extensively.  From  the 
time  of  Leo  IX  until  Innocent  lY  the  mitre  was  worn 
by  cardinals,  and  instances  are  recorded  in  which  the 
popes  granted  permission  to  certain  bishops  to  wear  the 
mitre;  as,  for  example,  Leo  lY  to  Anschar,  bishop  of 
Hamburg,  in  the  nuuh  century.  In  the  fourteenth 
century,  when  the  mitre  had  come  into  general  use, 
they  gradually  increased  in  height  to  a  foot  or  more, 
and  became  more  superbly  enriched ;  their  outlines  also 
presented  a  degree  of  convexity  by  which  they  were 
distinguished  from  the  older  mitres. 

The  mitre,  as  an  ornament,  seems  to  have  descended 
in  the  earliest  times  from  bishop  to  bishop.  Among  the 
Cottonian  MSS.  is  an  order,  dated  July  1,  4  Henr}*  VI, 
for  the  delivery  to  archbishop  Chichely  of  the  mitre 
which  had  beoi  worn  by  his  predecessor.  It  was  in 
some  cases  a  very  costly  onuunent.  Archbishop  Peche- 
ham's  new  mitre,  in  1288,  cost  £178  4s.  Id  The  mate- 
rial used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  mitre  is  very  vari- 
ous, often  consisting  of  the  most  costly  sttafis,  studded 
with  gold  and  precious  stoneSb  The  color  and  material 
differ  according  to  the  festival  or  the  service  in  which 
the  mitre  is  used,  and  there  is  a  special  prayer  in  the 
consecration  service  of  bishops,  used  in  investing  the 
new  buhop  with  his  mitre.  The  mitre  of  the  pope  is 
of  peculiar  form,  and  is  generally  called  by  the  name  of 
tiara  (q.v.).  There  are  four  different  mitres  which 
are  now  used  by  the  pope.  These  are  more  or  less 
richly  adorned,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  festivals 
on  which  they  are  to  be  worn.  The  two  horns  of  the  mi- 
tre are  generally  taken  to  be  an  allusion  to  the  cloven 
tongues  of  fire  which  tested  on  each  of  the  apostles  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost. 

At  first  the  mitre  was  by  special  favor  conferred  on 
certain  bishops;  gradually  it  became  the  common  right 
of  every  bishop  to  wear  the  mitre,  and  later  its  use  was 
also  permitted  by  special  privilege  to  certain  abbots,  to 
provosts  of  some  distinguished  cathedral  chapters,  and 
to  a  few  other  dignitaries.  (Compare  Waloott,  ArchtE- 
ologiff  p.  888  sq. ;  Binterim,  Denhciirdigkeiten  derKirche, 
i,  pt.  ii,  p.  848). 

In  some  of  the  Lutheran  churches  (as  in  Sweden) 
the  mitre  is  worn;  but  in  the  Church  of  England,  since 
the  Reformation,  the  mitre  is  no  longer  a  part  of  the 
episcopal  costume ;  it  is  simply  placed  over  the  shield 
of  an  arehbishop  or  bishop  instead  of  a  crest.  The  mi- 
tre of  a  bishop  has  its  lower  rim  surrounded  with  a  fillet 
of  gold ;  but  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York 
are  in  the  practice  &f  encircling  theirs  with  a  ducal 
coronet,  a  usage  of  late  date  and  doubtful  propriety. 
The  bishop  of  Durham  surrounds  his  mitre  with  an 
earl's  coronet,  in  consequence  of  being  titular  count  pal- 
atine of  Durham  and  earl  of  Sedburgh.  Before  the  cus- 
tom was  introduced  of  bishops  impaling  the  insignia  of 
their  sees  with  their  family  arms,  they  sometimes  dif- 
ferenced their  paternal  coat  by  the  addition  of  a  mitre. 
(J.  H.W.) 

Bflittarelli,  KicoLAS-jAcguES  (also  known  as  Jeam- 
BENotr),  an  Italian  theologian  and  bibliographer,  and 
a  learned  historian,  was  bom  at  Venice  Sept  2, 1707.  At 
an  early  age  he  entered  the  order  of  the  Camaldules, 
and  prosecuted  his  theological  studies  at  Florence  and 
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at  Borne,  where  he  aecored  the  friendship  of  the  cardi- 
nal Rezzonico,  auhsequently  Clement  XIV.  Appointed 
to  the  professorship  of  philosophy,  and  afterwards  to 
that  of  theology,  in  the  convent  of  Saint-Michel,  at 
Murano,  near  Venice,  Mittarelli  banished  from  his  teach- 
ing the  scholastic  method,  and  all  the  idle  questions  to 
which  it  gives  rise.  Nine  .years  later  he  was  Bent  to 
Treviso  as  confessor  to  the  monastery  of  Saint-Parisio ; 
here  he  was  occapied  in  arranging  the  archives  of  that 
house,  acquired  a  taste  for  ecdesiastieal  antiquities,  and 
gave  himself  to  researches  in  this  direction.  His  nom- 
ination in  1747  to  the  office  of  chancellor  of  his  order 
gave  him  the  opportunity  of  visiting  the  libraries  and 
archives  of  a  great  number  of  convents.  He  then  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  writing  a  history  of  his  congregation. 
The  renown  which  this  well-executed  enterprise  gained 
for  him  caused  his  election  in  1^60  as  abbot  of  the  con- 
vent of  Saint-Michel  at  Murano,  and  in  1766  as  general 
of  his  order.  In  1770  he  resumed  the  government  of 
the  monastery  of  Saint-Michel,  which  he  kept  until  his 
death.  He  died  Aug.  14, 1777.  Endowed  with  a  pro- 
digious memory  and  a  nice  critical  sense,  Mittarelli  ac- 
quired a  thorough  knowledge  of  Italian  ecclesiastical 
history.  To  all  the  virtues  he  united  an  exemplary 
modestv,  which  manv  times  caused  him  to  refuse  the 
honors  offered  him.  From  his  pen  we  have  Memorie 
deUa  vida  di  S.ParisiOf  monaeo  CamaldokM  e  del  ftumas- 
(ero  de  SS.-Crittina  e  Parisio  di  Treviso  (Venice,  1748, 
8vo) : — Memorie  dd  monastero  delta  8^'  Trinita  di  Fa- 
ema  (Faenza,  1749,  8vo) : — A  nnales  CamaMuUnsea,  qui- 
bugplura  imeruntur  turn  c€eteras  ItaHeo-monasticaa  re$, 
turn  historiam  ecdesiasHcam  remque  diphmaticam  iUuS" 
tranfia  (Venice,  1756-1773,  9  vols.  foL) ;  this  important 
work,  drawn  up  after  the  model  of  the  Aimake  ordinis 
S.'Benedicti  of  Mabillon,  extends  to  the  year  1764 : — 
AdScriptores  rerum  Italicarum  Cl,Muratorii  cusoeatio^ 
nes  kistoricB  Faventinee  (Venice,  1771,  foL) : — De  LUtera- 
tura  Faventinorum  (Venice,  1776,  foL) :  —  BibHotheca 
codicum  mamucriptorum  monasferii  S,'Michaidi$  de  Mu- 
riano  Ven^iamm,  cum  appmdice  librorum  impressorum 
scBculi  XV  (Venice,  1769,  foL).  See  Fabroni,  Vita  Jtalo- 
rum  f  Tipaldo,  Biogr.degli  ItaHam  illuetri,  x,  140;  Jage- 
mann,  Afagazin  der  italiani»chen  Literature  voL  iv ;  Hir- 
sching,  ffisior.  titer,  Hcrndbuck—UoefeTf  iVour.  Biog,  Gi- 
furalff  s.  v. 

Bflityle'nd  (McrvX^vi;,  Acts  xx,  14 ;  written  also 
Mytik'ne,  MurtXrivrjt  which  is  the  older  and  more  ac- 
curate form  [see  Tzchucke,  ad  Mel.  II,  ii,  484  J  ;  of  un- 
certain etymology),  the  capital  of  the  isle  of  Lesbos 
(Ptolemy,  iv,  2, 29),  in  the  iEgiean  Sea,  about  seven  and 
a  half  miles  from  the  opposite  point  on  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor.  It  was  a  well-built  town,  with  two  harbors,  but 
un wholesomely  situated  (Vitruvius,  De  Architect,  i,  6). 
It  was  the  native  place  of  Pittacus,  Theophanes,  Theo- 
phrastus,  Sappho,  Alcteus,  and  Diophanes,  and  was  lib- 
erally supplied  with  literary  advantages  (Strabo,  xiii, 
617 ;  Senec  Ilelv.  ix ;  Pliny,  v,  87 ;  comp.  VelL  Paten, 
ii,  18).  The  town  was  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  its 
buiklings  ("  Mitylene  pulchra,"  Horace,  Epitt.  I,'xi,  17 ; 
see  Cicero,  Bull,  ii,  16).  It  had  the  privileges  of  a  free 
city  (Pliny,  A".  H.  v,  89).  The  apostle  Paul  touched  at 
Mitylene  ovenitght  between  Aasos  and  Chios,  during  his 
third  apostolical  journey,  on  the,  way  from  Corinth  to 
Judiea  (Acts  xjc,  14).  It  may  be  gathered  from  the  cir- 
cumstances of  this  voyage  that  the  wind  was  blowing 
from  the  N.W. ;  and  it  is  worth  whDe  to  notice  that  in 
the  harbor  or  in  the  roadstead  of  Mitylene  the  ship 
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would  be  sheltered  from  that  wind.  Moreover,  it  ap- 
pears that  Paul  was  there  at  the  time  of  dark  moon,  and 
this  was  a  sufficient  reason  for  passing  the  night  there 
before  going  through  the  intricate  passages  to  the  south- 
ward (see  Conybeare  and  Howson's  Life  of  St,  Pakl,  ii, 
210).  It  does  not  appear  that  any  Christian  Church 
was  established  at  this  place  in  the  apostolic  age.  No 
mention  is  made  of  it  in  eodesiastiod  history  until  a 
late  period;  and  in  the  2d  century  heathenism  was  en 
rife  in  Mitylene  that  a  man  was  annually  sacrificed 
to  Dionysus.  In  the  6th,  6th,  7th,  and  8th  centuries, 
however,  we  find  bbhops  of  Mitylene  present  at  several 
councils  (Magdeburg,  HiBt,  Ecdee,  Cent,  ii,  196;  v,  6;  vi, 
6 ;  vu,  4, 263, 264 ;  viii,  6).  Mitylene  stiU  exists,  under 
the  designation  of  Mettlin,  and  has  given  its  name,  in 
the  form  of  MtftHnif  to  the  whole  island ;  but  it  is  now 
a  place  of  no  importance  (Toomefort,  Trav.  ii,  116;  Oli- 
vier, Voyagej  ii,  98 ;  Sonuini,  Travelt  in  Greece,  p.  866). 
The  town  contains  about  700  Greek  houses,  and  400 
Turkish ;  its  streets  are  narrow  and  filthy  (Turner,  Tour 
in  the  Levant,  iii,  299).  See,  generally,  Pauly^s  Reak»- 
cyklqp,  v,  872  sq. ;  Anthonys  Class.  Diet.  a.  v. ;  Smithi 
Diet,  of  Class,  Geoffraphy,  a.  v.;  M*Cn]loch*8  Gazetteer, 

S.V. 

Mixed  marriages,  L  e.  marriages  between  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  were  strictly  prohibited  by  the  Mosaic  law. 
The  New  Testament,  if  it  be  thought  to  contain  no  posi- 
tive prohibition  of  the  intermarriage  of  Christians  and 
heathens,  yet,  to  say  the  least,  strongly  represents  such 
a  proceeding  as  inconsistent  with  a  Christian  profession 
(1  (>)r.  vii,  39;  2  Cor.  vi,  14).  The  early  fathers  de- 
nounced the  practice  as  dangerous  and  even  criminal 
(Tertullian,  A  d.  Uxor.  lib.  ii,  c.  2-9 ;  /)e  Coron,  Mil  c.  13; 
Cyprian,  A  d  Quirin,  lib.  iii,  c  62 ;  Ambroeius,  De  A  bra- 
hamo,  lib.  i,  c  9 ;  Ep,  lib.  ix,  ep.  70 ;  De  Fide  et  Oper.  c. 
19;  Jerome,  In  Jovin.  lib.  i,  c  10);  and  it  was  after- 
wards positively  prohibited  by  the  decrees  of  coundla 
and  the  laws  of  the  empire  (jConc,  Choked,  c.  14 ;  A  reht. 
i,c.ll;  //^j&er»r.cl6,16,17;  i4ure/iem,ii,cl8;  Cod.Jtu- 
tin.  lib.  i,  tit  9, 1, 6 ;  Cod,  Theodos.  lib.  iii,  tit  7, 1, 2 ;  lih 
ix,  tit  7, 1, 6 ;  lib.  xvi,  tit  8, 1, 6).  These  probibitioDs 
extended  to  the  marriage  of  Christians  with  Jews,  Pa- 
gans, Mohammedans,  and  certain  heretics,  namely,  those 
whose  baptism  was  not  admitted  as  valid  by  the  Church. 
The  first  interdiction  of  marriage  with  heretics  on  rec- 
ord is  one  which  was  made  about  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century  {Cone  Laodic,  c  10, 31 ;  see  also  Cone. 
Affoth.  c  67 ;  Chaloed,  c.  14).  It  does  not  appear  that 
such  marriages,  although  prohibited,  were  declared  null 
and  void  whenever  they  had  actually  taken  place:  and 
we  read  of  some  illustrious  examples  of  t^e  breach  of 
the  rule,  as  in  the  case  of  Monica,  the  mother  of  Augus- 
tine (Augustine,  Confess,  lib.  ix,c  9),  and  Clotildis,  the 
queen  of  Clovis  (Gregorius  Turon.  flist.  Franc,  lib.  ii,  e. 
28),  who  became  instrumental  in  the  converuon  of  their 
respective  husbands  to  Christianity. — ^Riddle,  Christian 
A  ntiquitieSf  p.  746-749.     See  Divorce  ;  Marriage. 

Mixed  multitude  (3'n^,e're6;  Sept  ixifitKro^, 
Yulg,  promiscuum),  the  designation  of  a  certain  daas 
who  went  with  the  Israelites  as  they  journeyed  (rom 
Rameses  to  Succoth,  the  first  stage  of  the  exodus  from 
Egypt  (Exod.  xii,  88).  In  the  Targum  the  phrase  is 
vaguely  rendered  "many  foreigners,"  and  Jarchi  ex- 
plains it  as  "  a  medley  of  outlandish  people."  Aben- 
Ezra  goes  further,  and  says  it  signifies  ^  the  Egyptians 
who  were  mixed  with  them,  and  they  are  the  *  mixed 
multitude'  (qilD&Oijf,  Numb,  xi,  4)  who  were  gathered 
to  them."  Jarchi,  on  the  latter  passage,  also  identifies 
the  "  mixed  multitude"  of  Numbers  and  Exodus.  Dur- 
ing their  residence  in  Egypt  marriages  were  natonlly 
contracted  between  the  Israelites  and  the  natives,  and 
the  son  of  such  a  marriage  between  an  Israelitish  woman 
and  an  Egyptian  is  especially  mentioned  as  being  stoned 
for  blasphemy  (Lev.  xxiv,  11),  the  same  law  boldizig 
good  for  the  resident  or  naturaiUzed  foreigner  as  for  tiM 
imtive  Israelite  (Josh,  viii,  35).    This  hybrid  race  is  er- 
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idently  aDoded  to  by  Jarchi  and  Aben-Ezra,  and  is  most 
probably  that  to  which  reference  is  made  in  Exodus. 
Knobel  understands  by  the  "mixed  multitude"  the  re- 
mains of  the  Hyksos  who  left  Egypt  with  the  Hebrews. 
Dr.  Kalisch  {Comm,  on  Exod.  xiif  88)  interprets  it  of  the 
native  Egyptians  who  were  involved  in  the  same  op- 
pression with  the  Hebrews  by  the  new  dynasty,  which 
invaded  and  subdued  Lower  Egypt ;  and  Kurtz  (Hit(,  of 
Old  Cov,  ii,  812,  Eng.  tr.),  while  he  supposes  the  **  mixed 
multitude'' to  have  been  Egyptians  of  the  lower  classes, 
attributes  their  emigration  to  their  having  ''endured 
(he  same  oppression  as  the  Israelites  firom  the  proud 
.spirit  of  caste  which  prevailed  in  Egypt,**  in  conse- 
quence of  which  they  attached  themselves  to  the  He- 
brews, **  and  served  henceforth  as  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water.**  That  the  ^  mixed  multitude**  is  a 
^neral  term  including  all  those  who  were  not  of  pure 
Israelitish  blood  is  evident;  more  than  this  cannot  be 
positively  asserted.  In  Exodus  and  Numbers  it  proba- 
bly denotes  the  miscellaneous  hangers-on  of  the  He- 
brew camp,  whether  they  were  the  issue  of  spurious 
marriages  with  Egyptians,  or  were  themselves  Egyp- 
tians or  belonging  to  other  nations.  The  same  hap- 
pened on  the  return  from  Babylon,  and  in  Neh.  xiii,  8  a 
slight  clew  is  given  by  which  the  meaning  of  the  "  mixed 
multitude**  may  be  more  definitely  ascertained.  Upon 
reading  in  the  law  **  that  the  Ammonite  and  the  Moab- 
ite  should  not  come  into  the  congregation  of  God  for- 
ever,** it  is  said  '*  they  separated  from  Israel  all  the 
mixtd  multitude,^  The  remainder  of  the  chapter  relates 
the  expulsion  of  Tolnah  the  Ammonite  firom  the  Tem- 
ple, of  the  merchants  and  men  of  Tyre  from  the  city, 
and  of  the  foreign  wives  of  Ashdod,  of  Ammon,  and  of 
Moab,  with  whom  the  Jews  had  intermarried.  All  of 
these  were  included  in  the  *'  mixed  multitude,**  and  Ne- 
hemiah  adds,  "Thus  cleansed  I  them  from  iil  foreign' 
erg."*  The  Targ.  Jon.  on  Numb,  xi,  4  explains  the 
^  mixed  multitude**  as  proselytes,  and  this  view  is  ap- 
parently adopted  by  Ewald,  but  there  does  not  seem  to 
tie  any  foundation  for  it— Smith,  s.  v.  See  Mingled 
People. 


(Heb.  MUMr'y  *^92Cp,  tmaOneu,  t  e.  a  tittle 

of  anything,  as  in  Gen.  xix,  20,  etc ;  Sept.  /xirfv^cVulg. 
nodiut,  Auth.  Vers,  margin  "  little**),  apparently  the 
name  of  a  summit  on  the  eastern  ridge  of  Lebanon  or 
oome  contiguous  chain,  not  far  from  which  David  lay 
after  escaping  from  the  rebellion  of  Absalom  (Pml  xlii, 
7).  Others  (with  the  versions  above)  understand  it 
merely  as  an  appellation,  "the  email  mountain;**  but 
this  is  a  more  harsh  construction,  and  mention  is  made 
in  the  context  of  the  trans-Jordanic  region  of  Hermon, 
not  very  far  from  which  was  Mahanaim,  whither  David 
retired  (see  Tholuck*s  Comment,  ad  loc.,  who  neverthe- 
less renders  "  the  little  bill**).  If  any  particular  spot  is 
intended,  it  must  doubtless  be  sought  in  some  eminence 
of  the  southern  part  of  this  genersl  nmge,  perhaps  in 
the  present  Jebd  Ajlun,  which  may  have  properly  been 
M>  styled  (i.q."the  little**)  in  contrast  with  the  greater 
elevation  of  Lebanon,  Hermon,  and  Gilead. 

Mis'^pah  (Heb.  MUspah',  HQ^p,  Gen.  xxxvi,  49; 
Josh,  xi,  8 ;  Judg.  x,  17 ;  xi,  11, 84 ;  xx,  1, 5, 8 ;  1  Sam. 
vii,6,ll,12,16;  x,  17;  1  Kings  xv,22;  2  Kings  xxv, 
23, 25 :  2  Chron.  xvi,  6 ;  Neh.  iu,  7, 15, 19 ;  Jer.  xl,  6-15; 
xli,  1, 3, 6, 10, 14, 16 ;  Hos.  v,  1 ;  always  [except  in  Hos. 
V,  1 3  with  the  art  nj^Sah ;  Sept.  Ma(r<n}^a,yulg.if(U- 
pka  •'  but  in  Gen.  xxxi,  49,  Sept  Spa<nc,yu]g.  omits ;  1 
Sam.  vii,  6-18;  Vulg.  MatjAtOh  ;  1  Kings  xv,  22,  Sept 
tTKOTPta'y  2  Chron.  xvi,  6,  Ma90d;  Neh.  iii,  19,  Matr^e 
V.  r.  Vao^i ;  Hos.  v,  1,  (rroxm,  tpeculatu)),  or  Mlz'- 
peh  (Hebw  Mittpek%  noro,  Josh,  xi,  8 ;  Judg.  xi,  29 ; 
1  Sam.  vi,  5,  6,  7 ;  xxii,  3 ;  with  the  art  Josh,  xv,  88 ; 
xviii,  26;  2  Chron.  xx,  24 ;  Sept  Matrcnj^a,  but  (rKovta 
in  Judg.  xi,  29 ;  Mavcn/^d^  in  1  Sam.  xxii,  8 ;  Vulg.  Mas- 
pka^  but  Mcuphe  in  Josh,  xi,  8 ;  Meaphe  in  Josh,  xviii, 
26),  the  name  of  several  places  (in  the  Auth,  Vers,  "Miz- 


pah**  in  Gen.  xxxi,  49;  1  Kings  xv,  22;  2  Kings  xxv, 
28,  25;  2  Chron.  xvi, 6;  Neh.  iii, 7, 15, 19;  Jer.  xl,  xli; 
Hos.  V,  1;  elsewhere  "Mizpeh'*),  signifying  properly  a 
beacon  or  wtUch-tower  (as  in  Isa.  xxi,  8) ;  hence  also  a 
lofy  place,  whence  one  6an  see  far  and  wide  over  the 
countr}',  whether  funiished  with  a  castle  or  not  (as  in 
2  Chron.  xx,  24). 

1.  A  place  in  Gilead,  so  named  (in  addition  to  its 
other  names,  Galeed  and  Jegar-8Ahadc7Tha,  both  sig- 
nifjring  the  "heap  of  witness**)  in  commemoration  of 
the  compact  formed  by  Jacob  with  Laban,  who  overtook 
him  at  this  spot  on  his  return  to  Palestine  (Gen.  xxxi, 
49,  where  the  word  h^Sah  has  apparently  fallen  out 
of  the  text  by  reason  of  its  similarity  to  the  name  itself, 
so  that  we  should  read  "  and  he  called  the  obelisk  Miz- 
pah**  [see  Gesenius,  Thes.  p.  1179].  It  would  seem  that 
the  whole  of  verse  49  is  the  language  of  Jacob,  for  it 
contains  a  play  upon  the  Heb.  [?j3p,  yiteeph]  basis  of 
the  name  Mizpeh,  and  also  appeals  to  Jehovah;  where- 
as Laban  spoke  Aramaean,  and  his  language  is  resumed 
with  vor.  50).  lliis  cannot  be  the  Mizpeh  of  Gilead  (see 
below),  for  it  lay  north  of  Mahanaim,  on  Jacob's  route, 
which  was  southward  towards  the  Jabbok  (xxxii,  2, 22). 
We  are  therefore  to  look  for  it  in  some  of  the  eminences 
of  that  vicinity.  It  probably  never  became  an  inhab- 
ited locality. 

2.  Another  place  east  of  Jordan,  called  Mizpah  op 
GiLBAD  (Auth.  Vers.  "Mizpeh**),  where  Jephthah  as- 
sumed his  victorious  command  of  the  assembled  Israel- 
ites (Judg.  X,  17 ;  xi,  11),  and  where  he  resided  (Judg. 
xi,  84X  is  probably  the  same  with  the  Ramath-Miz- 
PEii  of  Gad  (Josh,  xiii,  26),  and  may  be  identified  with 
Ramath-Gilead  (q.  v.).  Eusebius  names  it  as  a  Le- 
vitical  dty  in  the  tribe  of  Gad  (Onomeut.  s.  v.  Ma(T0a). 

3.  Another  place  in  Gilead,  apparently  a  district  in- 
habited by  a  branch  of  the  Hivites,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Hermon.  (Josh,  xi,  8),  and  so  named  from  a  valley  east 
of  Misrephoth-main  and  opposite  Zidon  (Josh,  xi,  8) ; 
possibly  the  tract  immediately  west  of  Jebel  Heish  (see 
KeU,  Comment  ad  loc).  The  idolatries  practiced  in 
this  vicinity  are  aUuded  to  in  Hos.  v,  1  (see  Schwarz, 
Palest,  p.  60).  Pressel  (in  Herzog's  Beal'Encykhp,  s.  v.) , 
ingeniously  conjecturing  that  Mizpah  (the  fem.  Heb. 
form  of  the  name)  is  property  the  country  in  general, 
and  Mizpeh  (the  masc)  an  individual  place  or  town, 
understands  in  this  case  the  land  to  be  the  entire  plain 
of  Paneas  or  Cssarea  Philippi,  now  called  the  Aid  el- 
HAleh,  and  the  vtdleif  to  be  that  of  the  eastern  source 
of  the  Jordan  firom  Jebel  Hebh.  Not  much  different  is 
the  view  of  Knobel  and  others  in  their  commentaries, 
thinking  of  the  country  from  Hasbeiya  southward,  and 
westward  from  Tell  el-Kddy,  the  ancient  Dan.  They 
refer  in  confirmation  of  their  views  to  Robin8on*8  ac- 
count (^ResearcheSf  iii,  878)  of  a  Druse  village,  built  on 
a  hill  which  rises  200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain, 
and  commands  a  noble  view  of  the  great  basin  of  the 
HiUeh ;  it  bears  the  name  of  MutuUeh  or  Metelleh,  an 
Arabic  word  of  the  same  meaning  as  Mizpah,  and  em- 
ployed to  render  it  in  Gen.  xxxi,  49  by  Saadias.  Comp. 
See'tzen,  Reieen  dutch  Syrien  (fieri  1857-59),  i,  398  sq.; 
Ritter,  Die  Sinai'Halbinielj  PalSslina  u.  Syrien  (Berl. 
1850^1),  vol.  ii,  pt  i,  p.  1121  sq. 

4.  A  city  of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii,  26),  where  the 
people  were  wont  to  convene  on  national  emergencies 
(Judg.  XX,  1,  8;  xxi,  1,  5,  8;  1  Sam.  vii,  5-16;  x,  17 
sq.).  It  was  afterwards  fortified  by  Asa,  to  protect  the 
borders  against  the  kingdom  of  Israel  (1  Kings  xv,  22; 
2  Chron.  xvi,  6).  In  later  times  it  became  the  resi- 
dence of  the  governor  under  the  Chaldasans  (2  Kings 
xxv,  23,  25;  Jer.  xl,  6  sq. ;  xli,  1),  and  was  inhabited 
after  the  captivity  (Neh.  iii,  7, 15, 19).  In  the  Jewish 
traditions  it  was  for  some  time  the  residence  of  the  ark 
(see  Jerome,  Qfi,  Hebr.  on  1  Sam.  vii,  2;  Reland,  Antiq. 
i,  vi);  but  this  is  possibly  an  inference  from  the  ex- 
pression "  before  Jehovah**  in  Judg.  xx,  1.  Josephus 
frequently  mentions  it  {Mac^artj,  Ant,  vi,  2, 1 ;  Mav^a- 
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^a,  vi,  4|  4;  X|  9,  2,  4,  5),  once  identifying  it  with  Ra- 
mah  (Ma(T^a,  viii,  IB,  4).  From  the  account  in  1  Sam. 
viiy  5-16,  it  appears  to  have  been  near  Gibeah,  and  it 
could  not  have  been  far  from  Ramab,  since  king  Asa 
fortified  it  with  materials  taken  from  that  place;  and 
that  it  was  situated  on  an  elevated  spot  is  clear  from  its 
name.  On  these  grounds  Dr.  Robinson  {Researches^  ii, 
144)  inclines  to  regard  the  modem  village  of  Ndty  Sam- 
xdU  Q^  the  prophet  Samuel'*)  as  the  probable  site  of  Miz- 
pah,  especially  as  in  1  Mace,  iii,  46  it  is  described  as 
"  over  against  Jerusalem,"  implying  that  it  was  visible 
from  that  city.  This  place  is  now  a  poor  village,  seat- 
ed upon  the  summit  of  a  ridge,  about  600  feet  above  the 
plain  of  Gibeon,  being  the  most  conspicuous  object  in 
all  the  vicinity.  It  contains  a  mosque,  now  in  a  state 
of  decay,  which,  on  the  ground  of  the  apparently  erro- 
neous identification  with  Ramah,  is  regarded  by  Jews, 
Christiatis,  and  Moslems  as  the  tomb  of  Samuel  (see 
Schwatz,  PcUett.  p.  127).  The  mosque  was  once  a  Latin 
church,  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  upon  older  founda- 
tions, and  probably  of  the  time  of  the  Crusaders.  There 
are  many  traces  of  former  dwellings.  The  modem 
hamlet  clusters  at  the  eastern  side  of  the  mosque.  The 
houses,  about  twelve  in  number,  are  either  ancient  or 
composed  of  ancient  materials.  Their  walls  are  in  places 
formed  of  the  living  rock  hewn  into  shape,  and  some 
of  the  little  courts  are  excavated  to  the  depth  of  sev- 
eral feet.  There  is  thus  an  air  of  departed  greatness 
and  high  antiquity  about  the  place,  which,  added  to  its 
commanding  situation,  gives  it  an  inexpressible  charm 
(Porter,  fland-^wok,  p.  216;  comp.  Tobler,  Zwei  BUcher 
Topagrapkie  von  Jerusalem  u.  seine  Umffebungen  [BerL 
1853, 1854],  u,  874  sq.).  Mr.  Williams  (in  Smith's  Diet, 
of  Greek  and  Roman  Geog,  s.  v.)  doubts  this  location, 
urging  that  Jer.  xli,  5,  6  appears  to  require  a  position 
more  directly  on  the  great  route  from  Jerusalem  to  Sa- 
maria; but  Neby  Samwil  is  exactly  on  the  route  by 
which  Johanan  overtook  the  murderer  of  Gedaliah  (Jer. 
xli,  12;  comp.  2  Sam.ii,  13).  He  suggests  the  modem 
village  Shaphaty  lying  upon  the  ridge  anciently  called 
Scopus,  as  more  likely  to  have  been  Mizpah ;  and  Stan- 
ley {Sinai  and  Palestine^  p.  222)  argues  for  a  similar 
identity  on  the  ground  of  the  common  signification  of 
these  latter  (i.  q.  looh-out).  This  last  place,  however,  is 
described  by  Josephus  (^n/.  xi,  8,  5)  in  very  different 
terms  from  Mizpah  {ut  sup,),  and  Jerusalem  is  not  visi- 
ble from  Shaphat  (for  which  Dr.  Bonar  likewise  con- 
tends. Land  of  Promise,  Append,  viii).     See  Ramah. 

5.  A  town  in  the  plains  of  Judah  (Josh,  xv,  38). 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  identify  it  with  a  place  which  in 
their  time  bore  the  name  of  Maspha  {Onomast,  s.  v. 
Ma(T^a),  on  the  borders  of  Eleutheropolis,  northward,  on 
the  road  to  Jerusalem ;  perhaps  the  present  Tell  eS'Sa- 
fieh  (Schwarz,  Palest,  p.  103),  the  AWa  Specula  of  the 
Crusaders  (Robinson,  Researches,  ii,  362-367),  which 
was  probably  the  Gath  (q.  v.)  of  later  Biblical  times. 

6.  A  townofMoab  to  which  David  took  his  parents, 
lest  they  might  be  involved  in  Saul's  persecution  of 
himself  (1  Sam.  xxii,  3).  His  placing  them  there  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  Moabitish  king  implies  that  it 
was  the  chief  city,  or  royal  residence  of  the  Moabites; 
and  under  that  view  we  may,  perhaps,  identify  it  as  an 
appellative  (i.  q.  the  acropoUs  or  stronghold  of  Moab) 
with  KiB-MoAB  (q.  v.)  or  Kerak, 

Mia'^par  (Heb.  Mispar',  'IQDp,  number,  as  often; 
Sept.  MafT^dp),  one  of  the  leading  Israelites  who  ac- 
companied Zenibbabel  on  th»  return  from  Babylon 
(Ezra  ii,  2),  in  the  parallel  passage  (Neh.  vii,  7)  called 
by  the  equivalent  name  Mispbrbth.    B.C.  586. 

Miz'peh.    See  Mizpah;  Rauath-Mizpbh. 

Miz'raun  (Heb.  Miisra'yim,  n^^:C13,  if  of  Heb. 
origin,  meaning  two  mounds  or  fortresses  [see  Mazor]  ; 
but  the  word  is,  perhaps,  of  foreign  [Egyptian  or  even 
Arabic]  derivation ;  Sept.  }ilnjpatv ;  but  usua%  in  all 
the  versions,  « Egypt"  or  "  Egyptians"),  the  name  by 
which  the  Hebrews  generally  designated  Egypt,  appar- 


ently from  its  having  been  peopled  by  Mizraim,  the 
second  son  of  Ham  (Gen.  x,  6, 13).  B.C.  post  2513.  See 
also  Abkl-mizraim.  The  name  is  in  the  dual  form, 
double  Egypt,  and  seems  to  have  originally,  amoag  the 
Hebrews  at  least,  denoted  lower  and  upper  Egypt  by 
zeugma,  as  we  now  say  the  two  SiciUes,  for  Sicily  anil 
Naples  (Gen.  xlv,  20 ;  xlvi,  34 ;  xlvii,  6,  I3>  This  ori- 
gin appears  to  have  been  aftenvards  left  out  of  view, 
and  the  dual  form  b  sometimes  so  employed  m  not  to 
include  Patbros  or  Upper  Egypt  (Isa.  xi,  11 ;  Jer.  xliv, 
15).  Some  writers  ineptly  refer  the  dual  form  of  Miz- 
raim to  the  two  parts  of  Egypt  as  divided  by  the  Kile. 
Low^er  Egypt  appears  to  have  been  designated  by  the 
luune  Mazor  (2  Kings  xix,  24;  Isa.xxxvii,  25).  The 
ancient  Hebrew  name  Mizraim  is  still  preserved  in  the 
abbreviated  form  Muzr,  the  existing  Arabic  name  of 
Egypt.    See  Egypt. 

Mis'^sah  (Heb.  MizzaM',  mp,  despair;  Sept.  tf o^a, 
in  Chron.  MoxO*  the  last  named  of  the  four  sons  of 
Reuel,  the  son  of  Esau  by  Bashemath  (Gen.  xxxvi,  13; 
1  Chron.  i,  37),  and  a  petty  chieftain  of  the  Edomites 
(Gen.  xxxvi,  17).  B.C.  considerably  post  1927.  The 
settlements  of  his  descendants  are  believed  by  Mr.  For- 
ster  {Hist,  Geog.  of  Arab,  ii,  55)  to  be  indicated  in  the 
pfoavirtig  koXttoc,  or  Phrat-ifiMzii|  at  the  bead  of  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

Mna^'BOn  {Mvmuv,  perh.  reminding),  a  Qiristlan 
with  whom  Paul  lodged  during  his  last  visit  at  Jerusa- 
lem (Acts  xxi,  16).  A.D.  55.  He  seems  to  have  been 
a  native  of  Cx'prus,  but  an  inhabitant  of  Jerusalem,  tike 
Barnabas  (comp.  Acts  xi,  19,  20).  He  was  well  known 
to  the  Christians  at  Qesarea,  and  may  have  been  a  firiend 
of  Barnabas  (Acts  iv,  36),  but  appears  not  to  have  been 
before  this  acquainted  with  Paul.  Some  think  that  he 
was  converted  by  Paul  and  Barnabas  while  at  Cyprus 
(Acts  xiii,  9) ;  but  the  designation  "  an  old  disciple"* 
{dpXoXoi;  pa^rfit)  has  more  generally  induoed  the 
condusion  that  he  was  converted  by  Jesus  himself,  and 
was  perhaps  one  of  the  seventy  (see  Kuinol,  Comment, 
ad  loc). 

Mo'&b  (Helx  Moab',  SKIiQ,  water  [i.  e.  wed]  qfha 
father,  with  allusion  to  his  inoestuoos  oiigui  [see  be- 
low] ;  Sept.  Muia/S),  the  son  of  Lot  and  his  eldest 
daughter,  and  founder  of  the  Moabitish  people  (Gen. 
xix,  30^38).  aC.  2063.  Moab  is  also  used  for  the 
country  or  territory'  of  the  Moabites  (Jer.  xlviit,  4) ;  and 
also  for  the  people  of  Moab  (Numb,  xxii,  8-14 ;  Judg. 
iii,  30;  2  Sam.  viii,  2;  2  Kings  i,  1;  Jer.  xl viii,  11, 13). 
The  *'  Plains  of  Moab,"  near  Jericho,  was  the  last  station 
of  the  Hebrews  in  their  journey  to  Canaan  (Nambw  xxi, 
33 ;  xxii,  I ;  xxxiii,  48).  The  proper  territory  of  the 
Moabites,  more  fully  called  the  Jield  of  Moab  (Rath  i 
1,  2,  6 ;  ii,  6 ;  iv,  3),  lay  on  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea  and 
the  Jordan,  strictly  on  the  south  of  the  torrent  Amon 
(Numb,  xxi,  13,  26;  Judg.  xi,  18);  bnt  in  a  wider  sense 
it  included  also  the  region  anciently  occupied  by  the 
Amorites  over  against  Jericho,  usually  called  the  plains 
(deserts)  of  Moab  (Numb,  xxii,  1;  xxiv,  3;  zxxi,  12; 
xxxiii,  49,  50 ;  xxxv,  1 ;  Deut.  xxxiv,  1) ;  or  elsewhere 
simply  the  land  of  Moab  (Deut  i,  5;  xxviii,  69:  xxxii. 
49 ;  xxxiv,  6) ;  which  latter  region  was  afterwaids  a»- 
signed  to  the  Renbenites,  but  during  the  captivity  was 
again  occupied  by  the  Moabites  (see  Isa.  xv,  xvi;  Jer. 
xlviii).  It  is  now  called  the  district  of  Kerak,  from  the 
city  of  that  name,  anciently  Kir-Moab. — Geseniua.  See 
Moabite;  Pahath-Moab. 

As  to  the  etymolog>'  of  the  name^  **  various  explana- 
tions have  been  proposed.  (1.)  The  Sept.  inserts  the 
words  Xkyovoa  *  ix  rov  irarpoc  pov,  saying  '  Axmd  ray 
father,*  as  if  3&(^.  This  is  followed  bv  the  old  inters 
preters;  as  Josephus  (i4it^.  i,  11,  5),  Jerome's  QsteuL 
Hdn-.  in  Genesim,  the  gloss  of  the  Pseudo-Jon.  Tmigam : 
and  in  modem  times  by  De  Wette  {Bibel),  Tacb  (^Gem, 
p.  370),  and  J.  D.  Michaelis  {B,  fur  Ungekkrteny.  (%) 
By  Hiller  {Onom,  p.  414)  and  Simon  {Onom.  p.  479)  it  b 
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derived  lioin  2K  KSITS,  *  ingressus,  L  e.  ooitiu»  patris.' 
(8.)  RosenmllUer  (see  Schumann,  Genetit,  p.  802)  pro- 
poees  to  treat  *I79  as  eqinvalent  for  D^Q,  waieTf  in  accord- 
ance with  the  figure  employed  by  Balaam  in  Numb. 
xxiVf  7  (as  above  adopted).  This  is  countenanced  by 
Jerome—*  aqua  patema*  (JComm,  in  Mic  vi,  8) — and  has 
the  great  authority  of  Gesenius  in  its  favor  (^Thea.  p. 
775  a) ;  also  of  FUivt  (Htmdwb,  p.  707)  and  Bunsen  (Btbel- 
wert),  (4.)  A  derivation,  probably  more  correct  etymo- 
logically  than  either  of  the  above,  is  that  suggested  by 
Maioer  from  the  root  3K%  *to  desire* — 'the  desirable 
land* — ^with  reference  to  the  extreme  fertility  of  the  re- 
gion occupied  by  Moab  (see  also  FUrst,  ^ti^  p.  707  6). 
No  hint,  however,  has  yet  been  discovered  in  the  Bible 
records  of  such  an  origin  of  the  name"  (Smith). 

MOAB»  Plaims  of  (SKiia  ninn9,  Arboth'  Moab', 
Jkterts  o/Moab')f  a  plain  east  of  the  Jordan,  opposite 
Jericho  (Numb,  xxii,  1 ;  xxvi,  68 ;  Josh,  xiii,  82),  where 
the  Israelites  under  Moses  pitched  their  encampment 
on  their  way  into  Caiuum  (Numb,  xxxi,  12;  xxxili, 
48  sq.;  Deut  i,  1,  6),  in  the  vicinity  of  Nebo  (Deut, 
xxxi  V,  1, 8).  It  is  the  level  spot  in  the  great  depression 
east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  between  Wady  Mojeb  (the  Amon) 
and  Wady  Waleh,  which  is  now  called  El-Kttra  (Burek- 
haidt,  ii,  682),  and  thence  northward.  It  then  belonged 
to  the  Amorites  (Numb,  xxi,  22  sq.),  but  earlier  to  the 
Moabites,  whence  it  had  its  name.  In  the  division  of 
the  countiy  it  fell  to  the  Gaditesand  Renbenites  (Numb. 
xxxii,  88  sq. ;  Josh,  xiii,  82).— Winer,  i,  408 ;  u,  98.    See 

MOABTTB. 

Mo'Ublte  (Heb.  MoSbi',  '^SKI^,  a  Gentile  from 
3foab,  DeuU  xxiii,  24;  Neh.  xiif,  1;  fem.  n^^aKlO,  2 
Chron.  xxiv,  26;  or  njaxiiQ,  Ruth  i,  22,  etc.;'  plur. 
ri'tZKit:,  Ruth  i,  4 ;  I  Kings  xi,  1,  a  MoabiieM,  or 
**  woman  of  Moab;**  once  rendered  **Moabitish,**  Ruth 
ii,  6),  the  designation  of  a  tribe  descended  from  Moab 
the  son  of  Lot,  and  consequently  related  to  the  Hebrews 
(Gen.  xix,  87).  In  the  following  account  of  them  we 
largely  follow  that  in  Smith's  Dietumary  of  the  JBible. 

I.  LocaUiff  and  Early  Hittory. — Zoar  was  the  cradle 
of  the  race  of  Lot  Although  the  exact  position  of  this 
town  has  not  been  determined,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
was  situated  on  the  south-eastern  border  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
From  this  centre  the  brother-tribes  spread  themselves. 
AmoMHi  (q.  v.),  whose  disposition  seems  throughout  to 
have  been  more  roving  and  unsettled,  went  to  the  north- 
east and  took  possession  of  the  pastures  and  waste  tracts 
which  lay  outside  the  district  of  the  mountains;  that 
which  in  earlier  times  seems  to  have  been  known  as 
Ham,  and  inhabited  by  the  Zuzim  or  Zamzummim 
((^en.  xiv,  5 ;  Deut.  ii,  20).  The  Moabites,  whose  habits 
wtte  more  settled  and  peaceful,  remained  nearer  their 
original  seaL  The  rich  highlands  which  crown  the 
eastern  side  of  the  chasm  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  extend 
northwards  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Gilead, 
appear  at  that  early  date  to  have  borne  a  name,  which 
in  its  Hebrew  form  is  presented  to  us  as  Shaveh-Kiria- 
thairo,  and  to  have  bc«n  inhabited  by  a  branch  of  the 
great  race  of  the  Rephaim.  Like  the  Horim  before  the 
descendants  of  Esau,  the  Avim  before  the  Philistines,  or 
the  indigenous  races  of  the  New  World  before  the  set- 
tlere  from  the  West,  this  ancient  people,  the  £mim, 
gradually  became  extinct  before  the  Moabites,  who  thus 
obtained  possession  of  the  whole  of  the  rich  elevated 
tract  referred  to — a  district  forty  or  fifty  miles  in  length 
by  ten  or  twelve  in  width,  the  celebrated  Belka  and 
Kerak  of  the  modem  Arabs,  the  most  fertile  on  that 
side  of  Jordan,  no  less  eminently  fitted  for  pastoral  pur- 
suits than  the  maritime  plains  of  Philistia  and  Shar<Hi, 
on  the  west  of  Palestine,  are  for  agriculture.  With  the 
highlands  they  occupied  also  the  lowlands  at  their  feet, 
the  |dain  which  intervenes  between  the  slopes  of  the 
mountains  and  the  one  perennial  stream  of  Palestine, 
and  through  which  they  were  enabled  to  gain  access  at 
pleasure  to  the  fords  of  the  river,  and  thus  to  the  coun- 


try beyond  it.  Of  the  valuable  district  of  the  high- 
lauds  they  were  not  allowed  to  retain  entire  possession. 
The  warlike  Amorites — either  forced  from  their  original 
seats  on  the  west,  or  perhaps  lured  over  by  the  increas- 
ing prosperity  of  the  young  nation — crossed  the  Jordan 
and  OTCrran  the  richer  portion  of  the  territory  on  the 
north,  driving  Moab  back  to  his  original  position  behind 
the  natural  bulwaric  of  the  Amon.  The  plain  of  the 
Jordan  valley,  the  hot  and  humid  atmosphere  of  which 
had  perhaps  no  attraction  for  the  Amoritish  mountain- 
eers, appean  to  have  remained  in  the  power  of  Moab. 
When  Israel  reached  the  boundary  of  the  country,  this 
contest  had  only  very  recently  occurred.  Siho'n,  the 
Amoritish  king  under  whose  command  Heshbon  bad 
been  taken,  was  still  reigning  there— the  ballads  com- 
memorating the  event  were  still  fresh  in  the  popular 
mouth  (Numb,  xxi,  27-80). 

Of  these  events,  which  extended  over  a  period,  ac- 
cording to  the  received  Bible  chronology,  of  not  less 
than  600  years,  from  the  destraction  of  Sodom  to  the 
arrival  of  Israel  on  the  borders  of  the  Promised  Land, 
we  obtain  the  above  outline  only  from  the  fragments  of 
ancient  documents,  which  are  found  embedded  in  the 
records  of  Numben  and  Deuteronomy  (Numb,  xxi,  26- 
30;  Deut.  ii,  10,11). 

The  position  into  which  the  Moabites  were  driven  by 
the  incursion  of  the  Amorites  was  a  very  circumscribed 
one^  in  extoit  not  so  much  as  half  that  which  they  had 
lost.  But  on  the  other  hand  its  position  was  much 
more  secure,  and  it  was  well  suited  for  the  occupation 
of  a  people  whose  disposition  was  not  so  warlike  as  that 
of  their  neighbors.  It  occupied  the  southern  half  of  the 
high  table-lands  which  rise  above  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Dead  Sea.  On  every  side  it  was  strongly  fortified 
by  nature.  On  the  north  was  the  tremendous  chasm  of 
the  Amon.  On  the  west  it  was  limited  by  the  preci- 
pices, or  more  accurately  the  clilEs  which  descend  almost 
peqiendicularly  to  the  shore  of  the  lake,  and  are  inter- 
sected only  by  one  or  two  steep  and  narrow  passes. 
Lastly,  on  the  south  and  east  it  was  protected  by  a  half- 
circle  of  hiUs,  which  open  only  to  allow  the  passsge  of  a 
branch  of  the  Amon  and  another  of  the  torrents  which 
descend  to  the  Dead  Sea. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  description  that 
the  territory  occupied  by  Moab  at  the  period  of  its 
greatest  extent,  before  the  invasion  of  the  Amorites,  di- 
vided itself  naturally  into  three  distinct  and  independ- 
ent portions.  Each  of  these  portions  appears  to  have 
had  its  name,  by  which  it  is  almost  invariably  designat- 
ed. (1)  The  enclosed  "comer**  or  canton  south  of  the 
Amon  was  the  *"  field  of  Moab**  (Ruth  i,  1,  2,  6,  etc). 
(2)  The  more  open  rolling  country  north  of  the  Amon, 
opposite  Jericho,  and  up  to  the  hiils  of  Gilead,  was  the 
"land  of  Moab*'  (Deut,  i,  5;  xxxii,  49,  etc.).  (8)  The 
sunk  district  in  the  tropical  depths  of  the  Jordan  valley, 
taking  its  name  from  that  of  the  great  valley  itself— the 
Arabah — was  the  Arboth-Moab,  the  dry  regions— in  the 
A.  V.  very  incorrectly  rendered  the  **  plains  of  Bloab** 
(Numb,  xxii,  1,  etc). 

II.  Connection  wiih  the  TsraeWes, — Outside  of  the  hills, 
which  enclosed  the  "  field  of  Moab,**  or  Moab  proper,  on 
the  south-east,  and  which  are  at  present  called  the  Jebel 
Um-Karaiyeh  and  Jebel  el-Tarfuyeh,  lay  the  vast  past- 
ure-grounds of  the  waste,  uncultivated  country,  or  "Mid- 
bar,"  which  is  described  as  "  facing  Moab**  on  the  east 
(Numb,  xxi,  11).  Through  this  latter  district  Israel 
appears  to  have  approached  the  Promised  Land.  Some 
communication  had  evidently  taken  place,  though  of 
what  nature  it  is  impossible  clearly  to  ascertain.  For 
while  in  Deut.  ii,  28,  29  the  attitude  of  the  Moabites  is 
mentioned  as  friendly,  this  seems  to  be  contradicted  by 
the  statement  of  xxiii,  4 ;  while  in  Judg.  xi,  17,  again, 
Israel  is  said  to  have  sent  from  Kadesh  askhig  permis- 
sion to  pass  through  Moab — a  permission  which,  like 
Edom,  Moab  refused.  At  any  rate,  the  attitude  perpet- 
uated by  the  provisions  of  Deut.  xxiii,  8 — a  provision 
maintained  in  full  force  by  the  latest  of  the  Old-Tea- 
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tament  reformeit}  (Neb.  xiii,  1,  2,  28) — is  one  of  hoetU- 
ity.  See  Noldeke,  Die  A  maMoikn,  etc  (Gott  1864),  p.  8. 

1.  But  whatever  the  communication  may  have  been, 
tbe  result  was  that  larael  did  not  traverse  Moab,  but, 
turning  to  the  right,  passed  outside  the  mountains 
through  the  "  wilderness,"  by  the  east  side  of  the  ter- 
ritory above  described  (Deut.  ii,  8;  Judg.  xi,  18),  and 
finally  took  up  a  position  in  the  country  north  of  the 
Amon,  from  which  Moab  had  so  lately  been  ejected. 
Here  the  head-quarters  of  the  nation  remained  for  a 
considerable  time  while  the  conquest  of  Bashau  was  tak- 
ing eflfect.  It  was  during  this  period  that  the  visit  of 
Balaam  took  place.  The  whole  of  the  country  east  of 
the  Jordan,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  little  comer 
occupied  by  Moab,  was  in  possession  of  the  invaders, 
and  although  at  the  period  in  question  the  main  body 
had  descended  from  the  upper  level  to  the  plains  of 
Shittim,  the  Arboth-Moab,  in  the  Jordan  valley,  yet  a 
great  number  must  have  remained  on  the  upper  level, 
and  the  towns  up  to  the  very  edge  of  the  ravine  of  the 
Amon  were  still  occupied  by  their  settlements  (Numb, 
xxi,  24 ;  Judg.  xi,  26).  It  Was  a  situation  full  of  alarm 
for  a  nation  which  had  already  suffered  so  severely.  In 
his  extremity  the  Moabitish  king,  Balak — ^whose  father 
ZippoT  was  doubtless  the  chieftain  who  had  lost  his  life 
in  the  encounter  with  Sihon  (Numb,  xxi,  26) — appealed 
to  the  Midianites  fur  aid  (Numb.xxii,  2-4).  With  a 
metaphor  highly  appropriate  both  to  his  mouth  and  to 
the  ear  of  the  pastoral  tribe  he  was  addressing,  he  ex- 
claims that  "^  this  people  will  lick  up  all  round  about  us 
as  the  ox  licketh  up  the  grass  of  the  field,"  What  rela- 
tion existed  between  Moab  and  Midian  we  do  not  know, 
but  there  are  various  indications  that  it  was  a  closer  one 
than  would  arise  merely  from  their  common  descent 
from  Terah.  The  tradition  of  the  Jews  {Targum  Pseu- 
cUh-JonatAan  on  Numb,  xxii,  4)  is  that  up  to  this  time 
the  two  had  been  one  nation,  with  kings  taken  alter- 
nately from  each,  and  that  Balak  was  a  Midiani^ 
This,  however,  b  in  contradiction  to  the  statements 
of  Grenesis  as  to  the  origin  of  each  people.  The  whole 
stofy  of  Balaam's  visit  and  of  the  subsequent  events,  both 
in  the  original  narrative  of  Numbers  and  in  the  remark- 
able statement  of  Jephthah — whose  words  as  addressed 
to  Ammonites  must  be  accepted  as  literally  accurate^ 
bears  out  the  inference  already  draivn  from  the  earlier 
history  as  to  the  pacific  character  of  Moabu 

The  account  of  the  whole  of  these  transactions  in  the 
book  of  Numbers,  familiar  as  we  are  with  its  phrases, 
perhaps  hardly  conveys  an  adequate  idea  of  the  ex- 
tremity in  which  Balak  found  himself  in  his  unexpected 
encounter  with  the  new  nation  and  their  mighty  Divin- 
ity. We  may  realize  it  better  (and  certainly  with  grat- 
itude for  the  opportunity)  if  we  consider  what  that  last 
dreadful  agony  was  in  which  a  successor  of  Balak  was 
placed,  when,  all  hope  of  escape  for  himself  and  his  peo- 
ple being  cut  off,  the  unhappy  Mesha  immolated  his 
own  son  on  the  wall  of  Kir-haraseth ;  and  then  remem- 
ber that  Balak  in  his  distress  actually  proposed  the 
same  awful  sacrifice^"  his  first-bora  for  his  transgres- 
sion, the  fruit  of  his  body  for  the  sin  of  his  soul"  (Mic. 
vi,  7) — a  sacrifice  from  which  he  was  restrained  only  by 
the  wise,  the  almost  Christian  (Matt,  ix,  18;  xii,  7) 
counsels  of  Balaam.  This  catastrophe  will  be  noticed 
in  its  proper  place. 

Tbe  connection  of  Moab  with  Midian,  and  the  com- 
paratively inoffensive  character  of  the  former,  are  shown 
in  the  narrative  of  the  events  which  followed  the  de- 
parture of  Balaam.  The  women  of  Moab  are  indeed 
said  (Numb,  xxv,  1)  to  have  commenced  the  idolatrous 
fornication  which  proved  so  destractive  to  Israel,  but  it 
is  plain  that  their  share  in  it  was  insignificant  com- 
pared with  that  of  Alidian.  It  was  a  Midianitish  woman 
whose  shameless  act  brought  down  the  plague  on  the 
camp,  the  Midianitish  women  were  especially  devoted 
to  destruction  by  Moses  (xxv,  16-18;  xxxi,  16),  and  it 
was  upon  Midian  that  the  vengeance  was  taken.  Ex- 
cept in  the  passage  already  mentioned,  Moab  is  not  once 


named  in  tbe  whole  tnmsaction.  The  latest  date  at 
which  the  two  names  appear  in  conjunction  is  found  in 
the  notice  of  the  defeat  of  Midian  **  in  the  field  of  Moab" 
by  the  Edomitbh  king  Hadad  ben-Bedad,  which  oc- 
curred five  generations  before  the  establishment  of  tbe 
monarchy  of  Israel  (Gen.  xxxvi,  35 ;  1  Chron.  i,  46). 
By  the  Jewish  interpreters — e.  g.  Solomon  Jarchi  in  his 
commentary  on  the  passage — this  is  treated  as  implying, 
not  alliance,  but  war  between  Moab  and  Midian  (oomp. 
1  Chron.  iv,  22). 

It  is  remarkable  that  Moses  should  have  taken  his 
view  of  the  Promised  Land  from  a  Moabitish  sanctuary, 
and  been  buried  in  the  land  of  Moab.  It  is  singular, 
too,  that  his  resting-place  is  marked  in  the  Hebrew  ree- 
ordi  only  by  its  proximity  to  the  sanctuary  of  that  deity 
to  whom  in  his  lifetime  he  had  been  such  an  eneoiT. 
He  lies  in  a  ravine  in  the  land  of  Moab,  facing  Beth- 
Peor,  i.  e.  the  abode  of  Baal-Peor  (Dent,  xxxiv,  6). 

2.  After  the  conquest  of  Canaan  the  relations  of  Moab 
with  Israel  were  of  a  mixed  character.  With  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin,  whose  possessions  at  their  eastern  end  were 
separated  from  those  of  Moab  only  by  the  Jordan,  they 
Had  at  least  one  severe  straggle,  in  union  with  their 
kindred  the  Ammonites,  and  also,  for  this  time  only, 
the  wild  Amalekites  from  the  south  (Judg.  iii,  12-^). 
The  Moabitish  king,  Eglon,  actually  ruled  and  received 
tribute  in  Jericho  for  eighteen  years,  but  at  tbe  end  of 
that  time  he  was  killed  by  the  Benjamitish  bcio  Ehud, 
and  tbe  return  of  the  Moabites  being  intercepted  at  the 
fords,  a  large  number  were  slaughtered,  and  a  stop  put 
to  such  incursions  on  their  part  A>r  the  future.  A  tiaoe 
of  this  invasion  is  visible  in  the  name  of  Chephar-ha- 
Ammonai,  the  "  hamlet  of  the  Ammonites,"  one  of  the 
Benjamitish  towns;  and  another  is  possibly  preserved 
even  to  the  present  day  in  the  name  of  Mukhmas,  the 
modem  representative  of  Michmash,  which  is  by  tome 
scholars  believed  to  have  received  its  name  ttoia  Che- 
mosh,  the  Moabitish  deity.  The  feud  continaed  with 
trae  Oriental  pertinacity  to  the  time  of  SauL  Of  his 
slaughter  of  the  Ammonites  we  have  full  details  in  1 
Sam.  xi,  and  among  his  other  conquests  Moab  is  espe- 
cially mentioned  (1  Sam.  xiv,  47).  There  is  not,  how- 
ever, as  we  should  expect,  any  record  of  it  during  Idi- 
bosheth's  residence  at  Mahanaim,  on  the  east  of  Jordan. 

But  while  such  were  their  relations  to  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  the  stoiy  of  Ruth,  on  the  other  hand,  testifies 
to  the  existence  of  a  friendly  intercourse  between  Moab 
and  Bethlehem,  one  of  the  towns  of  Judab.  Jewidi 
tradition  (^Targum  Jonathan  on  Ruth  i,  4)  ascribes  the 
death  of  Mahlon  and  Cbilion  to  punishment  for  having 
broken  the  commandment  of  Deut.  xxiii,  8,  bat  no  trace 
of  any  feeling  of  the  kind  is  visible  in  the  book  of  Rath 
itself— which  not  only  seems  to  imply  a  considerable  ii^ 
teroourse  between  the  two  nations,  but  also  a  oomplete 
ignorance  or  disregard  of  the  precept  in  question,  which 
was  broken  in  the  most  flagrant  manner  when  Ruth 
became  the  wife  of  Boaz.  By  his  descent  from  Ruth, 
David  may  be  said  to  have  had  Moabitish  Uood  in  his 
veins.  The  relationship  was  sufficient,  especially  when 
combined  with  the  blood-feud  between  Moab  and  Ben- 
jamin, already  alluded  to,  to  warrant  his  visiting  tbe 
land  of  his  ancestress,  and  committing  his  parents  to  tbe 
protection  of  the  king  of  Moab,  when  hard  preawd  by 
Saul  (1  Sam.  xxiii,  8, 4).  But  here  all  friendly  reUtion 
stops  forever.  The  next  time  the  name  is  mentioned 
is  in  the  account  of  David's  war,  at  least  twenty  years 
after  the  last-mentioned  event  (2  Sam.  viii,  2 ;  rOmn. 
xviii,  2).  The  abrapt  manner  in  which  this  war  is  in- 
troduced into  the  history  is  no  less  remarkable  than  tbe 
brief  and  passing  terms  in  which  its  horrors  are  reeoid- 
ed.  The  account  occupies  but  a  few  words  in  either 
Samuel  or  Chronicles,  and  yet  it  must  have  been  for  tbe 
time  little  short  of  a  virtual  extirpation  of  the  nation. 
Two  thirds  of  the  people  were  put  to  death,  while  the  re> 
mainder  became  bondmen,  and  were  subjected  to  a  rcg^ 
ular  tribute.  An  incident  of  this  war  is  probably  re- 
corded in  2  Sam.  xxiii,  20,  and  1  Chnm.  xi,  22.     Tbe 
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tpoib  taken  ftom  the  Moabitish  cities  and  sanctuaries 
went  to  swell  the  treasare  acquired  from  the  enemies  of 
Jehovah,  which  David  was  amassing  for  the  future 
Temple  (2  Sam.  yiii,  11,  12;  1  Chron.  xviii,  11).  It 
was  the  first  time  that  the  prophecy  of  Balaam  bad 
been  fulfilled — ^^Ont  of  Jacob  shall  come  he  that  shall 
have  dominion,  and  shall  destroy  him  that  remaineth 
of  At,**  that  is  of  Moahi  So  signal  a  veng^eanoe  can 
only  have  been  occasioned  by  some  act  of  perfidy  or  in- 
sult, Uke  that  which  brought  down  a  similar  treatment 
on  the  Ammonites  (2  Sam.  z).  But  as  to  any  such  act 
the  narrative  is  absolutely  silent.  It  has  been  conject- 
ured that  the  king  of  Moab  betrayed  the  trust  which 
David  reposed  in  him,  and  either  himself  killed  Jesse 
and  his  wife,  ot  surrendered  them  to  SauL  But  this, 
though  not  improbable,  is  nothing  more  than  conjecture. 
It  must  have  been  a  considerable  time  before  Moab 
recovered  from  so  severe  a  blow.  Of  this  we  have  evi- 
dence in  the  fact  of  its  not  being  mentioned  in  the 
aocoont  of  the  campaign  in  which  the  Ammonites  were 
subdued,  when  it  is  not  probable  they  would  have  re- 
frained from  assisting  their  relatives  had  they  been  in  a 
condition  to  do  so.  Throughout  the  reign  of  Solomon 
they  no  doubt  shared  in  the  universal  peace  which  sur- 
rounded Israel;  and  the  only  mention  of  the  name  oc- 
cur in  the  statement  that  there  were  Moabttes  among 
the  foreign  women  in  the  royal  harem,  and,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  that  the  Moabitish  worship  was  tolerated, 
or  perhaps  encouraged  (1  Kings  xi,  1, 7, 83).  The  high 
phice  for  Chemosh,  '*the  abomination  of  Moab,*'  was 
consecrated  ''on  the  mount  facing  Jerusalem,''  where  it 
rensained  till  its  "  defilement"  by  Joeiah  (2  Kings  xxiii, 
13),  nearly  four  centuries  afterwards. 

d.  At  the  disruption  of  the  kingdom,  Moab  seems  to 
have  fallen  to  the  northern  realm,  probably  for  the  same 
reason  that  has  been  already  remarked  in  the  case  of 
Egkm  and  Ehud — that  the  fords  of  Jordan  lay  within 
the  tcrritoiy  of  Benjamin,  who  for  some  time  after  the 
sepacatiwi  dung  to  its  ancient  ally,  the  house  of  Ephra- 
im.     But,  be  this  as  it  may,  at  the  death  of  Ahab, 
eighty  years  later,  we  find  Moab  paying  him  the  enoiv 
roous  tribute,  apparently  annual,  of  100,000  rams,  and 
the  flame  number  of  wethers  with  their  fieeces;  an 
amount  which  testifies  at  once  to  the  severity  of  the 
ternM  imposed  by  Israel,  and  to  the  remarkable  vigor 
of  character  and  wealth  of  natural  resources  which  could 
enable  a  little  country  to  raise  year  by  year  this  enoiv 
mocis  impost,  and  at  the  same  time  support  its  own  peo- 
ple in  prosperity  and  affluence.    This  affluence  is  shown 
by  the  treasures  which  they  left  on  the  field  of  Bera- 
cboth  (2  Chron.  xx,  25),  no  less  than  by  the  general 
ecmdition  of  the  country,  indicated  in  the  narrative  of 
Joram*s  invarion;  and  in  the  passages  of  Isaiah  and 
Jeremiah  which  are  cited  further  on  in  this  article.     It 
is  not  surprising  that  the  Moabites  should  have  seised 
the  DEionient  of  Ahab's  death  to  throw  off  so  burdensome 
a  yoke;  but  it  is  surprising  that,  notwithstanding  such 
a  drain  on  their  resources,  they  were  ready  to  incur  the 
risk  and  expense  of  a  war  with  a  state  in  every  respect 
far  their  superior.    Their  first  step,  after  asserting  their 
independence,  was  to  attack  the  kingdom  of  Judah  in 
company  with  their  kindred  the  Ammonites,  and,  as 
eeema  probable,  the  Mehnnim,  a  roving  semi-Edomitish 
people  from  the  mountains  in  the  south-east  of  Palestine 
(2  Chron.  xx).    The  army  was  a  huge,  heterogeneous 
horde  of  ill-Msorted  elements.    The  route  chosen  for 
the  invauon  was  round  the  sonthem  end  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  tbenoe  along  the  beach,  and  by  the  pass  of  £n-gedi 
to  the  level  of  the  upper  country.    But  the  expedition 
contained  within  itself  the  elements  of  its  own  destruc- 
tion.    Before  they  reached  the  enemy  dissensions  arose 
between  the  heathen  strangers  and  the  children  of  Lot; 
distrust  followed,  and  finally  panic;  and  when  the  army 
of  Jehoshaphat  came  in  sight  of  them  they  found  that 
they  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  watch  the  extermination 
of  one  half  the  huge  host  by  the  other  half,  and  to  seize 
the  prodigious  booty  which  was  left  on  the  field.     Dis- 


astrous as  was  this  proceeding,  that  which  followed  it 
was  even  still  more  so.  As  a  natural  consequence  of 
the  late  events,  Isrtiel,  Judah,  and  Edom  united  in  an 
attack  on  Moab.  For  reasons  which  are  not  stated,  but 
one  of  which  we  may  reasonably  conjecture  was  to  avoid 
the  passage  of  the  savage  Edomites  through  Judah,  the 
three  confederate  armies  approached,  not,  as  usual,  by 
the  north,  but  round  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
through  the  parched  valle3r8  of  Upper  Edom.  As  the 
host  came  near,  the  king  of  Moab,  doubtless  the  same 
Mesha  who  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Ahab,  assembled  the 
whole  of  his  people,  firom  the  youngest  who  were  of  age 
to  bear  the  sword-girdle  (2  Kings  iii,  21),  on  the  boun- 
dary of  his  territory,  probably  on  the  outer  slopes  of  the 
line  of  hills  which  encircles  the  lower  pordon  of  Moab, 
overlooking  the  waste  which  extended  below  them  to- 
wards the  east  (oomp.  Numb,  xxi,  11— **  towards  the 
sun-rising").  Here  they  remained  all  night  on  the 
watch.  With  the  approach  of  morning  the  sun  rose 
suddenly  above  the  horizon  of  the  rolling  plain,  and  as 
his  level  beams  burst  through  the  night-mists  they  re- 
vealed no  masses  of  the  enemy,  but  shone  with  a  blood- 
red  glare  on  a  multitude  of  pools  in  the  bed  of  the 
wady  at  their  feet.  They  did  not  know  that  these 
pools  had  been  sunk  during  the  night  by  the  order  of 
a  mighty  prophet  who  was  with  the  host  of  Israel, 
and  that  they  had  been  filled  by  the  sudden  flow  of 
water  rushing  from  the  distant  highlands  of  Edom.  To 
them  the  conclusion  was  inevitable :  the  army  had,  like 
their  own  on  the  late  occasion,  fallen  out  in  the  night; 
these  red  pools  were  the  blood  of  the  slain ;  those  who 
were  not  killed  had  fled,  and  nothing  stood  between 
them  and  the  pillage  of  the  camp.  The  cry  of  "  Moab 
to  the  spoil !"  was  raised.  Down  the  slopes  they  rushed 
in  headlong  disorder.  But  not,  as  they  expected,  to 
empty  tents;  they  found  an  enemy  ready  prepared  to 
reap  the  result  of  his  ingenious  stratagem.  Then  oc- 
curred one  of  those  scenes  of  carnage  which  can  happen 
but  once  or  twice  in  the  existence  of  a  nation.  The 
Moabites  fled  back  in  confusion,  followed  and  cut  down 
at  every  step  by  their  enemies.  Far  inwards  did  the 
pursuit  reach,  among  the  cities  and  farms  and  orchards 
of  that  rich  district;  nor  when  the  slaughter  was  over 
was  the  horrid  work  of  destruction  done.  The  towns, 
both  fortified  and  unfortified,  were  demolished,  and  the 
stones  strewed  over  the  carefiUly- tilled  fields.  The 
fountains  of  water,  the  life  of  an  Eastern  land,  were 
choked,  and  all  timber  of  any  size  or  goodness  felled. 
Nowhere  else  do  we  hear  of  such  sweeping  desolation; 
the  very  besom  of  destruction  passed  over  the  land.  At 
last  the  struggle  collected  itself  at  Kir^haraseth,  appar- 
ently a  newly-constructed  fortress,  which,  if  the  modem 
Kerak — and  there  is  every  probability  tliat  they  are 
identical-— may  well  have  resisted  all  the  efforts  of  the 
allied  kings  in  its  native  impregnability.  Here  Mesha 
took  refuge  with  his  family  and  with  the  remnants  of 
his  army.  The  heights  around,  by  which  the  town  is 
entirely  commanded,  were  covered  with  slingers,  who — 
armed  partly  with  the  ancient  weapon  of  David  and  of 
the  Benjamites,  partly  perhaps  with  the  newly-invented 
machines  shortly  to  be  famous  in  Jerusalem  (2  Chron. 
xxvi,  15) — discharged  their  volley's  of  stones  on  the 
town.  At  length  the  annoyance  could  be  borne  no 
longer.  Then  Mesha,  collecting  round  him  a  forlorn 
hope  of  700  of  his  best  warriors,  made  a  desperate  sally, 
with  the  intention  of  cutting  his  way  through  to  his 
special  foe,  the  king  of  Edom.  But  the  enemy  were 
too  strong  for  him,  and  he  was  driven  back.  And  then 
came  a  fitting  crown  to  a  tragedy  already  so  terrible. 
An  awful  spectacle  amazed  and  horrified  the  besiegers. 
The  king  and  his  eldest  son,  the  heir  to  the  throne, 
mounted  the  wall,  and,  in  the  sight  of  the  thousands 
who  covered  the  sides  of  that  vast  amphitheatre,  the 
father  killed  and  burned  his  child  as  a  propitiatory  sac- 
rifice to  the  cruel  gods  of  his  country.  It  was  the  same 
dreadful  act  to  which,  as  we  have  seen,  Balak  had  been 
so  nearly  tempted  in  his  extremity.    But  the  danger. 
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though  perhaps  not  really  greater  than  his,  was  more 
imminent ;  and  Mesha  had  no  one  like  Balaam  at  hand 
to  counsel  patience  and  submission  to  a  mightier  Power 
than  Chemosh  or  Baal-Peor.    See  Mbsha. 

Hitherto,  though  able  and  ready  to  fight  when  neces- 
sary, the  Moabites  do  not  appear  to  have  been  a  fighting 
people;  perhaps,  as  suggested  elsewhere,  the  Ammon- 
ites were  the  warrion  of  the  nation  of  LoL  But  this 
disaster  seems  to  hare  altered  their  disposition,  at  any 
rate  for  a  time.  Shortly  after  these  events  we  hear  of 
"  bands" — that  is,  pillaging,  marauding  parties — of  the 
Moabites  making  their  incursions  into  Israel  in  the 
spring,  as  if  to  spoil  the  early  com  before  it  was  fit  to 
cut  (2  Kings  xiii,  20).  With  £dom  there  must  have 
been  many  a  contest.  One  of  these  marked  by  savage 
vengeance — recalling  in  some  degree  the  tragedy  of 
Kir-haraseth— is  alluded  to  by  Amos  (ii,  1),  where  a 
king  of  Edom  seems  to  have  been  killed  and  burned  by 
Moab.  This  may  have  been  one  of  the  incidents  of  the 
battle  of  Kir-haraseth  itself,  occurring  perhaps  after  the 
Edomites  had  parted  from  Israel,  and  were  overtaken 
on  their  road  home  by  the  furious  king  of  Moab  (Gese- 
nius,  Jesaicu,  i,  504) ;  or,  according  to  the  Jewish  tradi- 
tion (Jerome,  on  Amoe  ii,  1),  it  was  a  vengeance  still 
more  savage  because  more  protracted,  and  lasting  even 
beyond  the  death  of  the  king,  whose  remains  were  torn 
from  his  tomb,  and  thus  consumed. 

In  the  **  Burden  of  Moab"  pronounced  by  Isaiah  (ch. 
XV,  xvi)  we  possess  a  document  full  of  interesting  de- 
tails as  to  the  condition  of  the  nation  at  the  time  of  the 
death  of  Ahaz,  king  of  Judah,  B.C.  726.  More  than  a 
century  and  a  half  had  elapsed  since  the  great  calamity 
to  which  we  have  Just  referred.  In  that  interval  Moab 
has  regained  all,  and  more  than  all,  of  his  former  pros- 
perity, and  has  besides  extended  himself  over  the  dis- 
trict which  he  originally  occupied  in  the  youth  of  the 
nation,  and  which  was  left  vacant  when  the  removal  of 
Keuben  to  Assyria,  which  had  been  begun  by  Pul  in  KC. 
770,  was  completed  by  Ttglath-pileser  about  the  year 
740  (1  Chron.  v,  25,  26).  This  passage  of  Isaiah  cannot 
be  conudered  apart  from  that  of  Jeremiah,  ch.  xlviiL 
The  latter  was  pronounced  more  than  a  century  later, 
about  the  year  B.C.  600,  ten  or  twelve  years  before  the 
invasion  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  by  which  Jerusalem  was 
destroyed.  In  many  respects  it  is  identical  with  that 
of  Isaiah,  and  both  are  believed  by  the  best  modem 
scholars,  on  account  of  the  archaisms  and  other  peculiaiv 
ities  of  language  which  they  contain,  to  be  adopted 
from  a  common  source — the  work  of  some  much  more 
ancient  prophet.  Isaiah  ends  his  denunciation  by  a 
prediction— in  his  own  words — that  within  three  j'ears 
Moab  should  be  greatly  reduced.  This  was  probably 
with  a  view  to  Shalmaneser,  who  destroyed  Samaria, 
and  no  doubt  overran  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan  in 
RC.  725,  and  again  in  728  (2  Kings  xvii,  8 ;  xviii,  9). 
The  only  event  of  which  we  have  a  record  to  which  it 
would  seem  possible  that  the  passage,  as  originally  ut- 
tered by  the  older  prophet,  applied,  is  the  above  inva- 
sion of  PiU,  who,  in  commencing  the  deportation  of 
Keuben,  very  probably  at  the  same  time  molested  Moab. 
The  difficulty  of  so  many  of  the  towns  of  Reuben  being 
mentioned  as  at  that  early  day  already  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Moab  may  perhaps  be  explained  by  remember- 
ing that  the  idolatry  of  the  neighboring  nations — ^and 
therefore  of  Moab — ^had  been  adopted  by  the  trans-Jor- 
danic  tribes  fur  some  time  previously  to  the  final  depor- 
tation by  Tiglath-pUescr  (see  1  Chron.  v,  25),  and  that 
many  of  the  sanctuaries  were  probably,  even  at  the  date 
of  the  original  delivery  of  the  denunciation,  in  the  hands 
of  the  priests  of  Chemosh  and  Milcom.  If,  as  Ewald 
(GtMch,  iii,  588)  ¥rith  much  probability  infers,  the  Mo- 
abites, no  less  than  the  Ammonites,  were  nnder  the  pro- 
tection of  the  powerful  Uzziah  (2  Chron.  xxvi,  8),  then 
the  obscure  expressions  of  the  ancient  seer  as  gi\'en  in 
Isa.  xvi,  1-5,  referring  to  a  tribute  of  lambs  (comp.  2 
Kings  iii,  4)  sent  from  the  wild  pasture-grounds  south 
of  Moab  to  Zion,  and  to  protection  and  relief  from  op- 


pression afforded  by  the  throne  of  David  to  the  fugitives 
and  outcasts  of  Moab,  acquire  an  intelligible  seme.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  calamities  which  Jeremiah  describes 
may  have  been  inflicted  in  any  one  of  the  numerous 
visitations  from  the  Assjnrian  army,  under  which  those 
unhappy  countries  suffered  at  the  period  of  his  prophecy 
in  rapid  sucoession. 

But  the  uncertainty  of  the  exact  dates  referred  to  in 
these  several  denunciations  does  not  in  the  least  affect 
the  interest  or  the  value  of  the  allusions  they  contain  to 
the  condition  of  Moab.  They  bear  the  evident  stamp 
of  portraiture  by  artists  who  knew  their  subject  thor- 
oughly. The  nation  appears  in  them  as  high-opirited, 
wealthy,  populous,  and  even  to  a  certain  extent  civil- 
ized, enjoying  a  wide  reputation  and  popularity.  With 
a  metaphor  which  well  expresses  at  once  the  paatond 
wealth  of  the  country  and  its  commanding,  almost  re- 
gal position,  but  which  cannot  be  conveyed  in  a  tnms- 
lation,  Moab  is  depicted  as  the  strong  sceptre  (Isa.  xvi, 
6 ;  Jer.  xlviii,  29),  the  beautiful  staff,  whose  fracture 
will  be  bewailed  by  all  about  him,  and  by  all  who  know 
him.  In  his  cities  we  discern  a  **  great  multitude**  of 
people  living  in  ''gloiy,**  and  in  the  enjojrment  of  great 
"  treasure,"  crowding  the  public  squares,  the  housetops, 
and  the  ascents  and  descents  of  the  numerooa  high 
places  and  sanctuaries  where  the  **  priests  and  princes** 
of  Chemosh  or  Baal-Peor  minister  to  the  anxious  devo- 
tees. Outside  the  town  lie  the  -'  plentifiil  fiekia,"  lux- 
uriant as  the  renowned  Carmel — the  vineyaida,  and  gar- 
dens of  '^  summer  fruits** — ^the  harvest  is  in  course  of 
reaping,  and  the  "  hay  is  stored  in  its  abundance,**  the 
vineyards  and  the  presses  are  crowded  with  peasants, 
gathering  and  treading  the  gnpes,  the  land  resounds 
with  the  clamor  of  the  vintagers.  These  chaiactefiatics 
contrast  very  favorably  with  any  traits  recorded  of 
Ammon,  Edom,  Midian,  Amalek,  the  Philistines,  or  the 
Canaanitish  tribea.  And  since  the  descriptions  we  are 
considering  are  adopted  by  certainly  two,  and  probably 
three  prophets — Jeremiah,  Isaiah,  and  the  older  seer-> 
extending  over  a  period  of  nearly  200  years,  we  may 
safely  conclude  that  they  are  not  merely  temponuy 
circumstances,  but  were  the  enduring  characteristics  of 
the  people.  In  this  case  there  can  be  no  doobt  that 
among  the  pastoral  people  of  Syria,  Moab  stood  next  to 
Israel  in  all  matters  of  material  wealth  and  dvilization. 

It  is  very  interesring  to  remark  the  feeling  which  act- 
uates the  prophets  in  these  denunciations  of  a  people 
who,  though  the  enemies  of  Jehovah,  were  the  Uood- 
relations  of  IsruL  Half  the  allusions  of  Isaiah  and  Jei^ 
emiah  in  the  passages  referred  to  must  forever  remain 
obscure.  We  shall  never  know  who  the  *' lords  of  the 
heathen**  were  who,  in  that  terrible  night,  laid  waste 
and  brought  to  silence  the  prosperous  Ar-Moab  and  Kii^ 
Moab;  nor  the  occasion  of  that  flight  over  the  Amon, 
when  the  Moabitish  women  were  huddled  together  at 
the  ford,  like  a  flock  of  young  birds,  pressing  to  cross  to 
the  safe  side  of  the  stream — when  the  dwellen  in  Aroer 
stood  by  the  side  of  the  high-road  which  passed  their 
town,  and  eagerly  questioning  the  fugitives  as  they 
hurried  up, "  What  is  done  ?*' — received  but  one  answer 
from  all  alike — ^**AI1  is  lost!  Moab  is  confounded  and 
broken  down!**  Many  expressions  also,  such  as  the 
"  weeping  of  Jazer,**  the  **  heifer  of  three  yean  cUd,"  the 
^shadow  of  Heshbon,**  the  ** lions,**  must  remain  ob- 
scure. But  nothing  can  obscure  or  render  obsolete  the 
tone  of  tenderness  and  affection  which  makes  itself  feU 
in  a  hundred  expresrions  throughout  these  predoos  doc- 
uments. Ardently  as  the  prophet  longs  for  the  destruc> 
tion  of  the  enemy  of  his  country  and  of  Jehovah,  and 
earnestly  as  he  curses  the  man  **  that  doeth  the  work  of 
Jehovah  deceitfully,  that  keepeth  back  his  sword  from 
blood,*'  yet  he  is  constrained  to  bemoan  and  lament 
such  dreadful  calamities  to  a  people  so  near  him  both  in 
blood  and  locality.  His  heart  mourns— it  sounds  like 
pipes — for  the  men  of  Kir^heres;  his  heart  cries  oat,  it 
sounds  like  a  harp  for  Moab.  Isaiah  recuis  to  the  sub- 
ject in  another  passsge  of  extraordinaiy  foroe^  and  of 
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fiercer  chaiBcter  than  before,  viz.  xzv,  10-12.  Here  tbe 
extermination,  the  otter  annihilation  of  Moab  is  con- 
templated by  the  prophet  with  triumph,  as  one  of  the 
first  results  of  the  re-establishment  of  Jehovah  on  Mount 
Zion :  **  In  this  mountain  shall  the  hand  of  Jehovah 
rest,  and  Moab  shall  be  trodden  down  under  him,  even 
as  straw^the  straw  of  his  own  threshing-floors  at  Mad- 
menah — is  trodden  down  for  the  dunghill.  And  he 
shall  spread  forth  his  bands  in  the  midst  of  them — 
namely,  of  the  Moabite»— as  one  that  swimmeth  spread- 
eth  forth  his  hands  to  swim,  buffet  following  buffet, 
right  and  left,  vrith  terrible  rapidity,  as  the  strong  swim- 
mer urges  his  way  forward ;  and  he  shall  bring  down 
their  pride  together  with  the  spoils  of  their  hands.  And 
the  fortress  of  Misgab — thy  walls  shall  he  bring  down, 
lay  low,  and  bring  to  the  ground,  to  the  dust"  If,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  interpreters,  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding chapter  (xxiv)  are  understood  as  referring  to 
tbe  destruction  of  Babylon,  then  this  sudden  burst  of 
indignation  towards  Moab  is  extremely  puzzling.  But, 
if  the  passage  is  examined  with  that  view,  it  will  per- 
haps be  fonnd  to  ccmtain  some  expressions  which  sug- 
gest the  possibility  of  Moab  having  been  at  least  within 
tbe  ken  of  the  prophet,  even  though  not  in  the  fore- 
ground of  his  vbion,  during  a  great  part  of  the  passage. 
The  Hebrew  words  rendered  "city"  in  xxv,  2 — two  en- 
tirely distinct  terms— are  positively,  with  a  slight  vari- 
ation, the  names  of  the  two  chief  Moabitish  strongholds, 
the  same  which  are  mentioned  in  xv,  1,  and  one  of 
which  is  in  the  Pentateuch  a  svnonvme  for  the  entire 
nation  of  Moab.  In  this  light  ver.  2  may  be  read  as 
follows :  **  For  thon  hast  made  of  Ar  a  heap ;  of  Kir  the 
defenoed  a  ruin ;  a  palace  of  strangers  no  longer  is  Ar, 
it  shall  never  be  rebuilt."  The  same  words  are  found 
in  ver.  10  and  12  of  the  preceding  chapter,  in  company 
with  chxtt6th  (A.  Vers. "  streets"),  which  we  know  ttom 
Numb,  xxii,  89  to  have  been  the  name  of  a  Moabite 
town.  See  Kirjath-huzoth.  A  distinct  echo  of  them 
is  again  beard  in  xxv,  8, 4;  and,  finally,  in  xxvi,  1,  5 
there  seems  to  be  yet  another  reference  to  the  same  two 
towns,  acquiring  new  force  from  the  denunciation  which 
ckMes  the  preceding  chapter:  "Moab  shall  be  brought 
down,  the  fortress  and  the  walls  of  Misgab  shall  be  laid 
low;  but  in  the  land  of  Judah  this  song  shall  be  sung, 
'Ovr  Ar,  €Hr  city,  is  strong. . .  .  Trust  in  the  Lord  Je- 
hovah, who  bringeth  down  those  that  dwell  on  high  t 
the  lofty  Kir,  he  layeth  it  low,*"  etc  It  is  perhaps  an 
additional  corroboration  of  this  view  to  notice  that  the 
lemarkable  expressions  in  xxiv,  17,  **  Fear,  and  the  pit, 
and  the  snare,"  etc,  actually  occur  in  Jeremiah  (xlviti, 
43),  in  hifl  denunciation  of  Moab,  embedded  in  the 'old 
prophecies  out  of  which,  like  Isa.  xv,  xvi,  this  passage 
is  compiled,  and  the  rest  of  which  had  certainly,  as  orig- 
inally utterod,  a  direct  and  even  exclusive  reference  to 
Moab. 

Between  the  lime  of  Isaiah's  denunciation  and  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  we  have  hardlv  a  reference  to 
Moabb  Zephaniah,  writing  in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  re- 
proaches them  (ii,  8-10)  for  their  taunta  against  the 
people  of  Jehovah,  but  no  acts  of  hostility  are  recorded 
either  on  the  one  side  or  the  other.  From  one  passage 
in  Jeremiah  (xxv,  9-11),  delivered  in  the  fourth  year 
of  Jehoiakim,  Just  before  the  first  appearance  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, it  is  apparent  that  it  was  the  belief  of  the 
prophet  that  the  nations  surrounding  Israel^and  Moab 
among  the  rest — ^were  on  the  eve  of  devastation  by  the 
Chaldjeans,  and  of  a  captivity  for  seventy  years  (see  ver. 
11),  fnmi  which,  however,  they  should  eventually  be 
restored  to  their  own  country  (ver.  12,  and  xlviii,  47). 
From  another  record  of  the  events  of  the  same  pe- 
riod, or  of  one  just  subsequent  (2  Kings  xxiv,  2),  it 
would  appear,  however,  that  Moab  made  terms  with  the 
Chaldeans,  and  for  a  time  acted  in  concert  with  them 
in  haraaring  and  plundering  the  kingdom  of  Jehoiakim. 

Four  or  five  years  later,  in  the  first  year  of  Zedekiah 
(Jer.  zxvii,  1),  these  hostilities  must  have  ceased,  for 
there  was  then  a  regular  intercourse  between  Moab  and 


the  court  at  Jerusalem  (ver.  8),  possibly,  as  "Bunsen  sug- 
gests (JSibdwerh,  Propheten,  p.  686),  negotiating  a  com- 
bined resistance  to  the  common  enemy.  The  brunt  of 
the  storm  must  have  fallen  on  Judah  and  Jerusalem. 
The  neighboring  nations,  including  Moab,  when  tho 
danger  actually  arrived,  probably  adopted  the  advice 
of  Jeremiah  (xxvii,  11),  and  thus  escaped,  though  not 
without  much  damage,  yet  without  being  carried  away 
as  the  Jews  were.  That  these  nations  did  not  suffer  to 
the  same  extent  as  Judea  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  Jews  took  refuge  there  when  their  own 
land  was  laid  waste  (Jer.  xl,  11).  Jeremiah  expressly 
testifies  that  those  who  submitted  themselves  to  the  king 
of  Babylon,  though  they  would  have  to  bear  a  severe 
yoke — so  severe  that  their  very  wild  animals  would  be 
enslaved — yet  by  such  submission  should  purchase  the 
privilege  of  remaining  in  their  own  country.  The  re- 
moval from  home,  so  dreadful  to  the  Shemitic  mind,  was 
to  be  the  fate  only  of  those  who  resisted  (Jer.  xxvii,  10, 
11 ;  xxviii,  14).  This  is  also  supported  by  the  allusion 
of  Ezekiel,  a  few  years  later,  to  the  cities  of  Moab,  cities 
formerly  belonging  to  the  Israelites,  which,  at  the  time 
when  the  prophet  is  speaking,  were  still  flourishing, 
"  the  glory  of  the  country,"  destined  to  become  at  a  fut^ 
ure  day  a  prey  to  the  Bene-kedem,  the  "  men  of  the 
East" — ^the  Bedouins  of  the  great  desert  of  the  Euphra- 
tes (Ezek.  xxv,  8-11). 

III.  Later  Hiftory, — ^After  the  return  from  the  captiv- 
ity, it  was  a  Moabite,  Sanballat  of  Horonaim,  who  took 
the  chief  part  in  annoying  and  endeavoring  to  hinder 
the  operations  of  the  rebuilders  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  ii,  19 ; 
iv,  1 ;  vi,  1 ;  etc).  He  confined  himself,  however,  to  the 
same  weapons  of  ridicule  and  scurrility  which  we  have 
already  noticed  Zephaniah  resenting.  From  Sanballat's 
words  (Neh.  ii,  19)  we  should  infer  that  he  and  his 
country  were  subject  to  *Hhe  king,"  that  is,  the  king  of 
Babylon.  During  the  interval  since  the  return  of  the 
first  caravan  from  Babylon  the  illegal  practice  of  mar- 
riages between  the  Jews  and  the  other  people  around, 
Moab  among  the  rest,  had  become  frequent.  So  far  bad 
this  gone  that  the  son  of  the  high-priest  was  married  to 
an  Ammonitish  woman.  Even  among  the  families  of  Is- 
rael who  returned  from  the  captivity  was  one  bearing 
the  name  of  Pahath-Moab  (Ezra  ii,  6;  viii,  4;  Neh. 
iii,  11 ;  etc),  a  name  which  must  certainly  denote  a  Mo- 
abitish connection,  though  to  the  nature  of  the  connec- 
tion no  clue  seems  to  have  been  yet  discovered.  By 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah  the  practice  of  foreign  marriages 
was  strongly  repressed,  and  we  never  hear  of  it  again 
becoming  prevalent 

In  the  book  of  Judith,  the  date  of  which  is  laid  shortly 
after  the  return  from  the  captivity  (iv,S),Moabites  and 
Ammonites  are  represented  as  dwelling  in  their  ancient 
seats,  and  as  obeying  the  call  of  the  Assyrian  generaL 
Their  "princes"  (apx<»"'fc)  *****  "governors"  (t)yovfu- 
vot)  are  mentioned  (v,  2;  vii,  8).  The  Maccabees, 
much  as  they  ravaged  the  country  of  the  Ammonites, 
do  not  appear  to  have  molested  Moab  proper,  nor  is  the 
name  either  of  Moab  or  of  any  of  the  towns  south  of  the 
Arnon  mentioned  throughout  those  books.  Josephus 
not  only  speaks  of  the  district  in  which  Heshbon  was 
situated  as  "Moabitis"  {Ant,  xiii,  15,  4;  also  War,  iv, 
8,  2),  but  expressly  says  that  even  at  the  time  he  wrote 
they  were  a  "  very  great  nation"  (.4  »/.  i,  1 1, 6).  (See  6 
Mace  xxix,  19.)  Ncildeke,  in  his  recent  work,  Ueber 
die  A  malekiier  und  einige  andere  nachbarvClker  der  Is* 
raelitm  (Gottingen,  1864),  p.  8,  insists  that  the  final 
extinction  of  Ammonites  and  Moabites  dates  from  tbe 
appearance  of  the  Yemen  tribes  Salib  and  Gassan  in  the 
eastern  districts  of  the  Jordan.  This  would  bring  them 
down  to  about  A.D.  200. 

In  the  time  of  Eusebins  (jOnomaBt.  tliiMi6p)y  L  c  dr. 
A.D.  880,  the  name  appears  to  have  been  attached  to 
the  district,  as  well  as  to  the  town  of  Rabbath— both  of 
which  were  called  Moab.  It  also  lingered  for  some  time 
in  the  name  of  the  ancient  Kii>-Moab,  which,  as  Cha» 
rakmoba,  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (Reland,  Pakesi.  p. 
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468),  and  as  late  as  the  Council  of  Jeruaaleni,  A.D.  536, 
formed  the  see  of  a  bbhop  under  the  same  title  (ibid,  p. 
688).  Since  that  time  the  modem  name  Kerak  has  su- 
perseded the  older  one,  and  no  trace  of  Moab  has  been 
found  either  in  records  or  in  the  country  itself. 

IV.  Geography  and  CharaderisHca. — Like  the  other 
countries  east  of  Jordan,  Moab  has  until  recently  been 
very  little  visited  by  Europeans,  and  beyond  its  general 
characteristics  hardly  anything  is  known  of  it.  Of  the 
character  of  the  face  of  the  country  travellers  only  give 
digbt  reports,  and  among  these  there  is  considerable 
variation  even  when  the  same  district  is  referred  to. 
Thus  between  Kerak  and  Rabba,  Irby  (p.  141  a)  found 
'*a  fine  country,"  of  great  natural  fertility,  with  "reap- 
ers at  work  and  the  com  luxuriant  in  all  directions;** 
and  the  same  dutrict  is  described  by  Burckhardt  as 
^  very  fertile,  and  large  tracts  cultivated"  {Syr,  July 
15);  while  De  Saulcy,  on  the  other  hand,  pronounces 
that  "  firom  Shihan  (six  miles  north  of  Rabba)  to  the 
Wady  Kerak  the  country  Is  perfectly  bare,  not  a  tree  or 
a  bush  to  be  seen"  (Voyagej  i,  868);  which,  again,  is 
contradicted  by  Seetzen,  who  not  only  found  the  soil 
very  good,  but  encumbered  with  wormwood  and  other 
shmbs  (SeetzeUf  i,  410).  These  discrepancies  are  no 
doubt  partly  due  to  difference  in  the  time  of  year  and 
other  temporary  causes,  but  they  are  not  essentially 
contradictory;  for  while  the  whole  region  has  been  de- 
nuded of  all  habitations  and  larger  forms  of  vegetation, 
it  is  still  a  rich  pasture-ground  for  the  Bedouins  who 
roam  in  every  direction  over  it,  and  who  likewise  till 
its  extensive  fields  of  wheat  and  barley.  In  one  thing 
oil  writers  agree— the  extraordinary  number  of  rains 
which  are  scattered  over  the  country,  and  which,  what^ 
ever  the  present  condition  of  the  soil,  are  a  sure  token 
of  its  wealth  in  former  ages  (Seetzen,  i,  412).  Some  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  these  have  recently  been  de- 
scribed by  Tristram.  The  whole  country  is  undulating, 
and,  after  the  general  level  of  the  plateau  is  reached, 
without  any  serious  inequalities;  and  in  this  and  the 
absence  of  conspicuous  vegetation  has  a  certain  resem- 
blance to  the  downs  of  the  southern  counties  of  England. 

Of  the  language  of  the  Moabites  we  know  nothing  or 
next  to  nothing.  In  the  few  communications  recorded 
as  taking  place  between  them  and  the  Israelites  no  inter- 
preter b  mentioned  (see  Ruth;  1  Sam.  xxii,  8, 4;  etc.). 
From  the  origin  of  the  nation  and  other  considerations 
ive  may  perhaps  conjecture  that  their  language  was 
more  a  dialect  of  Hebrew  than  a  different  tongue.  This, 
indeed,  would  follow  from  the  connection  of  Lot,  their 
founder,  with  Abraham.  It  is  likewise  confirmed  by  the 
remarkable  inscription  recently  discovered.  See  Mesiia. 
The  narrative  of  Numb,  xxii-xxiv  must  be  founded  on 
a  Moabitish  chronicle,  though  in  its  present  condition 
doubtless  much  altered  from  what  it  originally  was  be- 
fore it  came  into  the  hands  of  the  author  of  the  book  of 
Numbers.  No  attempt  seems  yet  to  have  been  made  to 
execute  the  difficult  but  interesting  task  of  examining 
the  record  with  the  view  of  restoring  it  to  its  pristine 
form.  The  following  are  the  names  of  Moabitish  per^ 
sons  preserved  in  the  Bible — ^probably  Hebraized  in  their 
adoption  into  the  Bible  records;  of  such  a  transition 
we  seem  to  have  a  trace  in  Shomer  and  Shimrith  (see 
below) :  Zippor,  Balak,  Eglon,  Ruth,  Orpah  (rtfin^), 
Mesha  (9«3*^a),  Ithmah  (1  Chron.  xi,  46),  Shom'er  "(2 
Kings  xii,  21),  or  Shimrith  (2  Chron.  xxiv,  26),  Sanbal- 
Uu  Add  to  these — Emim,  the  name  by  which  they 
called  the  Rephaim  who  originally  inhabited  their  coun- 
try, and  whom  the  Ammonites  called  Zamzummim  or 
Zuzim ;  Chemosh,  or  Chemlsh  (Jer.  xlviii,  7),  the  dei^ 
of  the  nation.  Of  names  of  places  the  following  may  be 
mentioned :  Moab,  with  its  compounds,  Sedd-Moab,  the 
fields  of  Moab  (A.Y.  "the  country  of  Moab");  Arboth- 
Moab,  the  deserts  (A.  V.  "  the  plains")  of  Moab>  that  is, 
the  part  of  the  Arabah  occupied  by  the  Moabites;  ham- 
Mishor,  the  high  undulating  country  of  Moab  proper 
(A.V.  "the  plain");  Ar,  or  Ar-Moab  C^?)— this  Gese- 


nins  conjectures  to  be  a  Moabitish  form  of  the  wonl 
which  in  Hebrew  appean  as  Ir  (*^*^!^,  a  city);  Arnoo, 
the  river  (*^a*^K);  Bamoth  Baal,  Beer  Elim,  Beth-dibla- 
thaim,  Dibon  or  Dimon,  Eglaim,  or  perhaps  Eglatb- 
Shelishiya  (Isa.  xv,  5),  Horonaim,  Kiiiathaim,  Kiijath- 
huzoth  (Numbb  zxxii,  89;  comp.  Isa.  xxiv,  11),  Kir- 
haraseth,  -haresh,  -heres;  Kir-Moab,  Lnhith,  Medeba, 
Nimrim,  or  Nimnh,  Nobah,  or  Nophah  (Numb,  xxi, 
80),  hap-Pisgah,  hap-Peor,  Shaveh-Kariathaim  (?),  Zo- 
phim,  Zoar.  It  should  be  noticed  how  large  a  propoi^ 
tion  of  these  names  end  in  tm. 

For  the  religion  of  the  Moabites,  see  Chkhosh  ;  Mo> 
lbch;  Pkob. 

Of  their  habiu  and  customs  we  have  hardly  a  trace. 
The  gesture  employed  by  Balak  when  he  found  thai 
Balaam's  interference  was  fruitless  —  "he  smote  his 
hands  together"— is  not  mentioned  again  in  the  Bible, 
but  it  may  not  on  that  account  have  been  pecoliar  to 
the  Moabites.  Their  mode  of  mourning,  viz^  cutting 
off  the  hair  at  the  back  of  the  head  and  cropping  the 
beard  (Jer.  xlviii,  87),  is  one  which  they  foUowed  in 
common  with  the  other  non-Isreelitish  nations,  and 
which  was  forbidden  to  the  Israelites  (Lev.  xxi,  5),  who 
indeed  seem  to  have  been  accustomed  rather  to  leave 
their  hair  and  beard  disordered  and  untrimmed  when  in 
grief  (see  2  Sam.  xix,  24;  xiv,  2> 

v.  LiUraiurt, — As  above  remarked,  through  fear  of 
the  predatory  and  mischievous  Arabs  that  people  it,  few 
of  the  numerous  trevellera  in  Palestine  have  ventured 
to  expire  it  (see  BUsching's  Asia,  pu  607, 506).  Seet^ 
zen,  who^  in  February  and  March,  1806,  not  without 
danger  of  losing  his  life,  undertook  a  tour  from  Damas- 
cus down  to  the  south  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea, 
and  thence  to  Jerusalem,  was  the  first  to  shed  a  new  and 
altogether  unexpected  light  upon  the  topography  of 
this  region.  He  found  a  multitude  of  places,  or  at  least 
of  rains  of  place^  still  bearing  the  old  names,  and  thus 
has  set  bounds  to  the  perfectly  arbitrary  designations 
of  them  on  the  old  charts  (see  U.  I.  Seetzen's  Reiten^ 
etc.,  von  Pro£Kruse,ete.,i, 405-26;  11,820-77;  also  the 
editoi'a  notes  thereon  in  voL  iv).  From  June  to  Sep- 
tember, 1812,  Burckhardt  made  the  same  tour  from  Da- 
mascus beyond  the  Jordan  down  to  Kerak;  whence  he 
advanced  over  Wady  Mousa,  or  the  ancient  Petra  (which 
he  was  the  fint  European  traveller  to  visit),  to  the  bay 
of  Aila,  and  thence  went  to  Cairo  {TraveU  in  the  Holy 
Land  and  Syria,  Lond.  1822 ;  see  also  the  notes  of  Ge- 
senius  to  the  German  translation  [Weimar,  1924],  ii, 
1061-64).  A  party  of  English  gentlemen  —  captains 
Irby  and  Mangles,  Mr.  Bankes  and  Mr.  Legh— passed 
through  the  land  of  Moab  in  retaming  from  Petra  in 
1818  {TraveU  in  Egypt,  etc.  [1822,  8vo;  1847,  12mo], 
ch.  viii;  see  also  Legh's  Supplement  to  Dr.  Macmi- 
chaeFs  Journey  from  Moscow  to  Constantinople  [  1819]). 
The  northern  parts  of  the  country  were  visited  by  Mr. 
Buckingham,  and  more  lately  by  Mr.  George  Robinson 
and  by  lord  Lindsay  (see  also  the  plates  to  Labofde's 
new  work,  Voyage  en  Orient),  Kerak,  the  capital  of  the 
country,  was  penetrated  by  the  party  in  command  of 
lieut.  Lynch  {Expedkion  to  the  Dead  Sea  [1849]) ;  and 
the  region  was  partially  examined  by  M.  De  Saulcy, 
January,  1851  {Voyage  autour  de  la  Mer  Mortt,  FSsiia, 
1853;  also  translated  into  English,  Lond.  and  N.  York, 
1853).  Tristram,  however,  was  the  first  who  really  ex- 
plored it  accurately  {Land  ofModb,  Lond.  and  N.  York, 
1878),  and  the  American  engineera  of  the  Palestine  Ex- 
ploration Society  have  triangulated  the  northern  portion 
of  it.  Several  parties  of  tourists  have  also  traversed  it 
in  various  directions  lately.  See  generally  GeseniuS) 
Comment,  on  Isa,  xv,  xvi,  Introduct,  translated  by  W.  & 
Tvler,  with  Notes  by  Moses  Stuart,  in  Biblical  Repos,  for 
1886,  vii,  107-124;  Keith,  Evidence  from  Prvjiecy,  p, 
158-165;  and  Land  of  Israel,  p.  279-295;  Kitto,  Pie- 
toricU  BiUe,  Notes  to  Deut.  ii,  2;  Isa.  xvi,  xvii;  Jer. 
xliii ;  H.  Scharban,  Parerga  phUoL  tkeoL  (Lubeck,  172S 
8q.),  pt.  iii  and  iv ;  G.  Kohlreiff,  Gesek.d,Pkilist, «.  Moab. 
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(Rttzeb.  1788>  See  aim  the  Qfiarierly  Reh.  Oct  1878, 
art.  vi ;  Brit,  and  For,  £v.  Rev.  Jan.  1874,  p.  195 ;  Meth, 
<2u.  -Rer.  Jan.  1874,  p.  174;  Luth,  £v.  Rev,  Jan.  1874,  p. 
140.  For  a  angular  endeavor  to  identify  the  Moabitea 
with  the  Druaea,  see  Sir  G.  U.  Rose's  pamphlet,  The 
Ajfykam  the  Ten  Tribei,  etc.  (Lond.  1852) ;  especially  the 
statement  therein  of  Mr.  Wood,  late  British  consul  at 
Damascus  (p.  154-157). 

Mo'abiteM  (Heb.  Moabtyah^  m^Kiia,  fern,  of 
MoabUe;  Sept  Moapirig),  a  Moabitish  woman  (Ruth 
i,  22;  ii,  2,  21 ;  17,  5, 19;  2  Chron.  zxiv,  26).    See  Mo- 

ABITE. 

Mottdi'ah  (Keh.  xiii,  17).    See  Maadiah. 

Mobley,  William  H.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Kentucky  in  1880; 
removed  to  Missouri  in  1852 ;  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
1854,  and  shortly  after  joined  the  St  Louis  Conference; 
continued  to  travel  and  preach  regularly  till  1861,  when 
the  troubles  of  war  compelled  his  removal  to  Arkansas, 
where  he  remained  till  1865.  He  then  returned  to  Ken^ 
tacky,  his  native  state,  and  died  in  Hickman  County, 
July  27, 1865.  Mr.  Mobley  was  a  good  man  and  an  ef- 
ficient preacher. — Minutes  of  the  M,  E,  Church,  South, 
1866,8.  v. 

ItfocettO,  GiBOLAMO,  a  painter  and  engraver  of  the 
Venetian  school,  and  sometimes  called  Hieronymut  Mo- 
eetue,  was  a  native  of  Verona,  according  to  Lanzi,  or  of 
Brescia,  according  to  Vasari,  and  was  probably  an  early 
disciple  of  BellinL  Lanzi  mentions  an  altar-piece  in  the 
church  of  S.  Nazario-e-Celao  bearing  his  name,  and  dated 
14d3.  Mocetto  was  chiefly  known,  however,  as  an  en- 
graver, and  his  works  in  this  line  are  extremely  scarce 
and  valuable.  Among  others  may  be  mentioned  en- 
gravings of  the  Returredion;  the  Sacrifice,  with  many 
ligures;  the  Virgin  and  Child,  with  St.  John  the  Baptist 
and  another  saint,  v/hich  is  now  in  the  ^ritlsh  Museum ; 
the  Virgin  and  Child  seated  on  a  Throne,  and  a  wood-cut 
of  the  ErUrif  of  Christ  into  Jerusalem,  He  died  about 
1500.  See  Spooner,  Biog,  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts  (N.  Y. 
1865, 2  vols.  8to),  ii,  590 ;  Lanzi,  Hist,  ofPawHng,  transL 
by  Boscoe  (Lond.  1847,  8  vols.  8vo),  ii,  107;  Revue  des 
Beaux  A  rts,  Juin  15, 1859.     (R.  M.  F.) 

Sffooha  OP  Tiberias,  or  Palestine,  a  noted  rabbi, 
who  flourished  shortly  after  the  middle  of  the  8th  cen- 
tory,  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  world's  greatest 
aavana.  Unfortunately  but  little  is  known  of  his  per- 
sona! history.  He  established,  or  at  least  amplified,  the 
interlineary  system  of  vocalization,  called  the  Tiberian, 
or  PttlesUaian,  which  has  for  centuries  been  generally 
adopted  both  by  Jew  and  Gentile  in  pointed  editions  of 
the  O.-T.  Scriptures,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  superline- 
aiy  system,  called  the  Babylonian,  or  Assyrian,  which 
was  invented  or  extended  hy  Acha  of  Irak  (in  the  first 
half  of  the  6th  century).  Like  his  predecessor  R.  Acha, 
the  author  of  the  opposite  system,  R.  Mocha  also  com- 
piled a  large  and  small  Masorah,  in  which  are  discussed 
the  writing  of  words  with  or  without  the  vowel  letters 
(nom  X^a),  the  affixing  of  certain  accents  (ni3iaa), 
accented  syllables,  Dagesh  and  Raphe,  rare  forms,  ar- 
chaic words,  homonymes,  etc,  as  is  evident  from  an  an- 
cient MS.  of  the  Pentateuch  by  Firkowitzsch,  where  the 
following  Masoretic  gloss  frequently  occurs:  *' Rabbi 
Mocha  writes  this  with  and  that  without  the  vowel  let- 
ters.** These  Masoretic  giosses  he  wrote  in  Aramaic, 
and  in  the  Tiberian  dialect — the  language  of  the  Pales- 
tinian Jews — in  order  to  make  his  labors  both  accessible 
and  intelligible  to  all  his  people.  Not  un frequently, 
however,  these  Masoretic  glosses  are  intermixed  with 
notes  written  in  Hebrew.  See  Pinsker,  Likuti  Kadtno' 
nijoi  (Vienna,  1860),  p.  62,  Appendix;  Griitz,  Gesch,  d. 
Juden,  V,  552;  FUrst,  Gesdi.  des  Karaerthums,  i,  15  sq., 
ia4  sq.—Kitto,  Cyclop,  o/BibL  Lit,  ii,  195. 

Mooh'mur,  the  Brook  (6  x^ifAd/^g  Mox/iovp ; 
Alex,  omits  Moy. ;  Vulg.  omits),  a  torrent,  i.  e.  a  witdy 
—the  word  *'  brook"  conveys  an  entirely  false  impres- 


sion— ^mentioned  only  in  Judith  vii,  18 ;  and  there  as  spec^ 
ifying  the  position  of  Ekrebel—*' Near  unto  Chusi,  and 
upon  the  brook  Mochmur."  Ekrebel  has  been  identi- 
fied, with  great  probability,  by  Mr.  Van  de  Velde  in  Ak- 
rabeh,  a  ruined  site  in  the  mountains  of  Central  Pales- 
tine, equidistant  from  Nablds  and  Seilftn,  south-east  of 
the  former  and  north-east  of  the  latter ;  and  the  torrent 
Mochmur  may  be  either  the  Wady  Makfuriyeh,  on  the 
northern  slopes  of  which  Akrabeh  stands^  or  the  Wady 
Ahmar,  which  is  the  continuation  of  the  former  east- 
wards. The  reading  of  the  Syriac  (^Nachol  de-Peor) 
possibly  points  to  the  existence  of  a  sanctuary  of  Baal- 
Peor  in  this  neighborhood,  but  is  more  probably  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  original  name,  which  was  apparently 
"l^tsn^  (Simon,  Onomasticon  N.  T.  p.  111).— Smith. 

Modalism  is  a  term  applied  to  the  heretical  views 
regarding  the  Trinity  first  espoused  by  Sabellius,  a 
presbyter  of  Ptolemais,  who  flourished  about  the  middle 
of  the  8d  century.  Adopting  the  notions  of  the  earlier 
Monardnans,  he  maintained,  in  opposition  to  the  doc- 
trine propounded  by  Origen  and  his  school,  that  the 
appellations  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  were  only 
so  many  different  manifestations  and  names  of  one  and 
the  same  divine  being.  He  thus  converted  the  objec- 
tive and  real  distinction  of  persons  (a  trinity  of  essence) 
into  a  merely  subjective  and  modalistic  view  (the  trin- 
ity of  manifestation).  See,  however,  Monabciiiaks; 
Sabellianism.  Compare  also  the  articles  Hyposta- 
sis and  Trinity. 

Modality  (from  Lat.  modm),  a  philosophical  term 
ap[died  by  Kant,  who,  in  treating  of  our  judgments,  re- 
duced them  to  the  four  heads  of  quantity,  quality,  rela- 
tion, and  modality.  In  reference  to  modality,  he  teaches, 
they  are  either  problematic,  or  assertory,  or  apodictical. 
Hence  the  category  of  modality  includes  posdbility  and 
impossibility,  existence  and  non-existence,  necessity  or 
contingency.  But  existence  and  non-existence  should 
have  no  place;  the  contingent  and  the  necessary  are 
not  different  from  being.  Kant  was  not,  however,  the 
first  to  use  the  term  modali^.  Aristotle  may  not  have 
used  it  himself  in  the  four  modal  propositions  which  he 
defined  and  opposed  (Ocpt  ipfirivtiag,  c.  12-14),  but  it  is 
to  be  found  among  his  commentators  and  the  scholastic 
philosophers.  See  Krauth*s  Fleming,  Vocabulary  of 
Philos,  (N.  Y.,  Sheldon  &  Co.)  p.  820, 821 ;  Diet,  des  Sci- 
ences Philosoph,  8.  V. 

Modena,  formerly  a  sovereign  duchy  of  Upper  It- 
aly, and  now  a  part  of  the  united  kingdom,  is  situated 
between  Parma,  Lombardy,  Venice,  the  Papal  States, 
Tuscany,  and  the  Adriatic  Ocean,  and  covers  an  area  of 
about  2800  square  miles,  with  604,500  inhabitants  (in 
1870). 

The  ancient  history  of  Modena  affords  evidence  that 
it  enjoyed  at  an  early  period  a  considerable  degree  of 
pro^)erity ;  the  splendor,  wealth,  and  arts  of  its  capital, 
of  like  name,  being  mentioned  by  Cicero,  Pliny,  and 
Strabo.  In  modem  times  Modena  has  shared,  more  or 
less,  the  various  vicissitudes  which  befell  Italy,  and  par- 
ticipated in  the  great  intemedne  feuds  of  the  country. 
In  960  a  memb^  of  the  great  house  of  Este  was  pro- 
claimed marquis  of  Modena,  and  in  1452  the  then  reign- 
ing marquis  was  created  duke  by  the  emperor  Frederick 
III.  In  1797  Modena  formed  part  of  the  Cisalpine  Re- 
public, but  was  restored  in  1814  by  the  congress  of  Vi- 
enna to  the  reigning  family.  The  dnchy  had  at  that 
time  an  area  of  2810  square  miles,  and  a  population  of 
'586,000.  In  1848  the  duke  of  Modena  was  temporarily 
deprived  of  his  rights;  and  in  1859  the  population  de-  . 
finitively  expelled  their  unpopular  ruler,  who  carrieil 
off  all  the  property  and  valuables  within  his  reach,  in- 
cluding the  silver  handles  of  the  palace  doors.  In  the 
beginning  of  March,  1860,  a  plebiscitum  declared  in  fa- 
vor of  annexation  to  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  which 
is  now  included  in  Italy  as  a  united  kingdom. 

In  ecclesiastical  history,  Modena  figures  quite  promi- 
nently during  the  Reformatory  movement  of  the  10th 
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century.  The  learned  Sicilian,  Paola  Kicci,  labored 
there  eucceaafully  in  1540,  and  the  Roman  bishop  of  the 
diocese,  cardinal  Morone,  at  one  time  gave  the  country 
up  as  Lutheran.  The  duchess  herself,  Renata  de  Fer- 
rara,  a  sister  of  Frauds  I  of  France,  greatly  distin- 
guished herself  as  a  promoter  of  the  new  doctrines.  But 
the  Inquisition  came,  and  from  its  introduction  dates 
the  wane  of  Protestantism  in  Modena.  See  Inquisi- 
tion; Italy.    (J.  H.W.) 

Modena,  Barnaba  da,  an  esteemed  Italian 
painter  of  the  school  of  Modena,  who  flourished  in  the 
14th  century,  was  among  the  first  artists  who  obtained 
any  reputation  in  Piedmont.  Two  pictures  exist  in  the 
Conventuals  of  Pisa  by  this  master,  one  in  the  church 
and  the  other  in  the  convent;  both  portray  the  Virgm, 
In  the  second  the  coronation  is  represented,  and  the 
Virgin  is  seen  surrounded  by  St.  Francis  and  other  saints 
of  his  order.  Delia  Valle  speaks  in  high  terms  of  a 
third  picture  of  the  Virgvif  remaining  in  the  poesesslon 
of  the  Conventuals  of  Alba,  which  he  says  is  in  a  grander 
style  than  any  contemporary  works;  and  he  states  that 
it  bears  the  date  1357.  Morrona  extols  the  beauty  of 
his  heads  and  the  delicacy  of  his  coloring,  and  prefers 
him  to  Giotto.  Hardly  anything  is  known  of  his  per- 
sonal history.  See  Lanzi,  Hist,  of  Painting,  transL  by 
Boscoe  (Lond.  1847, 3  vols.  8vo),  ii,  345;  iii,  292;  Spooner, 
Biog.  HisL  of  the  fme  Arts  (N.  Y.  1865,  2  vols.  8vo),  ii. 
370.    (R.M.F.) 

Modena,  Leon  da.    See  Leon. 

Modena,  Niocoletto  da,  an  old  Italian  painter 
and  engraver,  flourished  at  Modena  about  the  beginning 
of  the  16th  century.  He  is  principally  known  as  one 
of  the  first  engravers  of  Italy.  His  plates  are  well  de- 
signed, but  are  rudely  executed.  The  principal  produc- 
tions are.  The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds;  St,  Sebas- 
tian, with  Niccoletto  on  a  tablet ;  SI.  Jerome ;  St,  George ; 
a  fuU-length  figure  of  Christ ;  St,  Sebastian,  with  hb 
arms  tied  over  his  head  to  a  column,  and  his  body 
pierced  with  six  arrows.  Another  St.  Sebastian,  larger 
than  the  preceding,  and  pierced  with  three  arrows.  Da- 
vid with  the  head  of  Goliath  ;  St,  A  nthong ;  The  vestal 
Lucca  carrying  water  in  a  sieve  to  prove  her  virginitg ; 
St.  Catharine,  and  a  Saint  bearing  a  large  bag  on  his 
back.  The  date  of  his  death  is  unknown.  See  Jame- 
son and  Eastlake,  Hist,  of  our  Lord  (Lond.  1864,  2  vols. 
8vo),  ii,  57 ;  Lanzi,  Hist,  of  Painting,  transL  by  Roscoe 
(Lond.  1847,  3  vols.  8vo),  i,  107 ;  ii,  846;  Spooner,  Biog. 
Hist,  of  the  Fine  Arts  (N.  Y.  1865,  2  vols.  8vo),  ii,  571. 
(R.  M.  F.) 

Modena,  Fellegrlno  da,  an  Italian  painter,  the 
most  eminent  of  the  Modena  school,  was  bom  about  the 
middle  of  the  15th  century.  He  is  often  called  Pelle- 
grino  Jfunari,  and  sometimes  Aretusi,  but  is  commonly 
known  by  the  title  prefixed  to  this  notice.  According 
to  Lanzi,  he  first  studied  with  his  father,  who  was  also 
an  artist  of  considerable  repute,  and  in  1509  painted  an 
aUar-pieoe  for  the  church  of  St,  Giovanni  at  Modena, 
which  gained  him  no  little  reputation.  At  this  time 
the  fame  of  Raphael  reached  Modena,  and  Pellegrino  at 
once  journeyed  to  Rome,  and  placed  himself  under  the 
instruction  of  that  sublime  master,  who,  perceiving  the 
remarkable  talent  of  his  pupil,  employed  him  as  assist- 
ant in  the  famous  works  in  the  Vatican.  At  first  Pelle- 
grino painted  in  the  open  galleries,  but  afterwards  exe- 
cuted from  the  designs  of  Raphael  the  History  of  Jacob 
and  the  History  of  Solomon  in  the  Vatican,  which  Lanzi 
says  were  painted  entirely  after  the  manner  of  his  mas-* 
ter,  and  in  a  style  almost  incomparable.  After  the 
death  of  Raphael  he  continued  to  paint  at  Rome  from 
liis  own  designs,  and  executed  some  admirable  works  for 
the  different  churches,  particularly  a  work  in  fresco  in 
the  church  of  St  Giacomo,  entitled  the  History  of  St. 
Janfs.  After  its  completion  he  returned  to  Modena. 
Here  he  painted  his  most  celebrated  picture  of  the  Na- 
tivity of  our  Lord,  in  the  church  of  St.  Paolo,  which  is 
characterized  by  Lanzi  as  "^  breathing  in  every  part  the 


graces  of  him  of  IJibino."  PeUegiino  met  with  a  tngle 
death  at  the  hands  of  some  Modenese,  who  turned  their 
fury  against  him  because  his  son  had  slain  an  antago- 
nist in  a  quarrel,  in  1528.  See  Lamd,  HisL  of  Painting, 
transL  by  Roscoe  (Lond.  1847,  8  vob.  8vo),  i,  397 :  ii, 
850 ;  Spooner,  Biog,  HisL  of  the  Fine  Arts  Qi,Y,  1865, 2 
vols.  8vo),  ii,  670.     (R.  M.  F.) 

Moderate.  To  moderate  a  oaU,  in  the  Chnrch  of 
Scotland,  is,  under  the  presidency  of  one  of  the  dergy, 
to  publicly  announce  and  give  in  an  invitation  to  a  min- 
ister or  licentiate  to  take  the  charge  of  a  pariah ;  which 
announcement  or  invitation,  thus  given  in  the  hearing 
of  the  assembled  parishioners,  is  r^arded  as  the  first  le- 
gal step  towards  a  settlement. — Buck,  TheoL  DieL  a.  v. 

Moderates  is  a  name  applied  to  those  theofegians 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  who  favor  patronage  (pro- 
hibited by  the  Parliament  of  1692,  and  in  the  Books  of 
Discipline)  and  a  moderate  orthodoxy,  i.  e.  a  mitigati<» 
of  the  strictness  of  the  old  confessions.  The  first  Mod- 
erates flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  un- 
der the  Robertsonian  administration  (1752-82).  As 
early  as  1720,  however,  the  Moderate  party  had  its  in- 
fluence in  the  Church,  as  is  apparent  from  the  five  prop- 
ositions which  were  condemned  in  a  council  held  at  that 
time  to  suppress  Antinomianism  [see  Marbow  Contbo- 
verst]  ;  and  the  secession  of  1734  was  no  doubt  pro- 
voked by  the  ascendency  of  the  Neonomians,  afterwards 
leaders  in  the  party  of  the  Moderates,  In  many  re- 
specta  the  Moderates  are  the  ^  Latitudinariana**  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  Many  of  them  adopted  the  ethi- 
cal principles  of  Francis  Hutcheson  (q.  v.).  The  leading 
pulpit  orator  among  the  Moderates — Dr.  Hugh  Blair— 
deficient  in  evangelical  thought  and  feeling,  actually 
defended  Hume  agaiust  the  Assembly;  and  well  he 
might,  for  had  not  his  party  declared  (in  1720)  that  holi- 
ness is  not  necessary  to  scUvation  f  There  were,  however, 
many  Moderates  of  an  evangelical  spirit,  and  these  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  Free -church  movemenL  Sec 
Scotland,  Church  of.    (J.  H.W.) 

Moderation  imports  a  proper  government  of  pas- 
sion and  pleasure,  preventing  extremes  of  any  kiinL 
The  presence  of  moderation  is  manifest  in  the  exhibi- 
tion of  a  calm  and  temperate  frame  of  mind.  "  Modern 
ation,"  says  Blair,  "ought  to  take  place  in  our  wishea, 
pursuits,  expectations,  pleasures,  and  passions." 

(1.)  We  should  be  moderate  in  our  wishes.  The  ac- 
tive mind  of  man  is  seldom  or  never  satisfied  with  its 
present  condition,  how  prosperous  soever.  Originally 
formed  for  a  wider  range  of  objects,  for  a  higher  sphere 
of  enjoyments,  it  finds  itself,  in  every  sitiuition  of  for- 
tune, straitened  and  confined.  Sensible  of  deficiency  in 
its  state,  it  is  ever  sending  forth  the  fond  desire,  the  as- 
piring wish  after  something  beyond  what  is  enjoyed  at 
present.  Assuredly  there  is  nothing  unlawful  in  oar 
wishing  to  be  freed  from  whatever  is  disagreeable,  and 
to  obtain  a  fuller  enjoyment  of  the  comforts  of  life.  Bat 
when  these  wishes  are  not  tempered  by  reason  they  toe 
in  danger  of  precipitating  us  into  extravagance  and 
folly.  If  we  Bufier  our  fancy  to  create  to  itself  workU 
of  ideal  happiness ;  if  we  feed  our  imagination  with 
plans  of  opulence  and  splendor  far  beyond  our  rank ;  if 
we  fix  to  our  wbhes  certain  stages  of  high  advance- 
ment, or  certain  degrees  of  uncommon  repntatioo  or  di^ 
tinction,  as  the  sole  stations  of  felidry,  the  assured  con- 
sequence will  be  that  we  shall  become  unhapp}'  in  oar 
present  state,  unfit  for  acting  the  part  and  discfaaigin;; 
the  duties  that  belong  to  it ;  we  shall  discompose  tho 
peace  and  order  of  our  minds,  and  foment  many  hurtful 
passions.  Here,  then,  let  moderation  begin  its  reign, 
by  bringing  within  reasonable  bounds  the  wishes  that  we 
form.  As  soon  as  they  become  extravagant,  let  us  check 
them  by  proper  reflections  on  the  fallacious  nature  of 
those  objects  which  the  world  hangs  out  to  allure  desire. 

(2.)  We  should  be  moderate  in  oax  pursuits.  When 
the  active  pursuits  in  which  we  engage  rise  beyonJ 
moderation,  they  fill  the  world  with  great  diaoniei^ 
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«ftai  with  flagrant  crime&  Tet  all  amMtion  is  not  to 
be  condemned,  nor  ought  high  pnrpoees  on  every  occa- 
sion to  be  checked.  Some  men  are  formed  by  nature 
for  rising  into  conspicuous  stations  of  life.  In  following 
the  impulse  of  their  minds,  and  properly  exerting  the 
talents  with  which  God  has  blessed  them,  there  is  room 
for  ambition  to  act  in  a  laudable  sphere,  and  to  become 
the  instrument  of  much  public  good.  But  this  may 
safely  be  pronounced,  that  the  bulk  of  men  are  ready  to 
orerrate  their  own  abilides,  and  to  imagine  themselves 
equal  to  higher  things  than  they  were  ever  designed 
fur  by  nature.  We  should  therefore  be  sober  in  fixing 
our  aims  and  planning  our  destined  pursuits.  We 
should  beware  of  being  led  aside  irom  the  plain  path 
of  sound  and  moderate  conduct  by  those  fiilse  lights 
which  self-flattery  is  always  ready  to  hang  out.  By 
aiming  at  a  mark  too  high  we  may  fall  short  of  what  it 
was  in  our  power  to  have  reached.  Instead  of  attain- 
ing to  eminence,  we  may  not  only  expose  ourselves  to 
derision,  but  bring  upcm  our  heads  maidfold  diMSters. 

(d.)  We  should  be  moderate  in  our  expectatitma. 
When  our  state  is  flourishing,  and  the  course  of  events 
proceeds  according  to  our  wish,  we  ought  not  to  suffer 
our  minds  to  be  vainly  lifted  up.  We  ought  not  to 
flatter  oueselves  with  high  prospects  of  the  increasing 
favors  of  the  worid  and  the  continuing  applause  of  men. 
By  want  of  moderation  in  our  hopes  we  not  only  in- 
crease dejection  when  disappointment  comes,  but  we  ac- 
celerate disappointment;  we  bring  forward  with  greater 
speed  disagreeable  changes  in  our  state.  For  the  natu- 
ral eonsequenoe  of  presumptuous  expectation  is  rashness 
in  conduct.  He  who  indulges  in  confident  security  of 
coacse  neglects  due  precautions  against  the  dangers  that 
threaten  him;  and  his  fall  will  be  foreseen  and  predict- 
ed. He  not  only  exposes  himself  unguarded  to  dangers, 
bat  he  multiplies  them  against  himself.  By  presump- 
tion and  vanity  he  eitbor  provokes  enmity  or  incurs 
contempt.  A  temperate  spirit  and  moderate  expecta- 
tions are  the  best  saf^^^ard  <tf  the  mind  in  this  uncer- 
tain and  changing  state.  They  enable  us  to  pass 
through  the  worid  with  most  comfort.  When  we  rise 
in  the  world  they  contribute  to  our  elevation,  and  if  we 
fall  th€y  render  our  fall  the  lighter. 

(4.)  We  should  be  moderate  in  our  pleaturea.  It  is 
an  invariable  law  of  our  present  condition  that  every 
pleasure  which  is  pursued  to  excess  converts  itself  into 
poison.  What  was  intended  for  the  cordial  and  refresh- 
ment of  human  life,  through  want  of  moderation,  we 
turn  to  its  bane.  No  sooner  do  we  pass  the  line  which 
temperance  has  drawn  than  pernicious  efibcts  succeed. 
Could  the  monuments  of  death  be  laid  open  to  our  view, 
they  would  read  a  lecture  in  favor  of  moderation  much 
more  powerful  than  any  that  the  most  eloquent  preacher 
can  gire.  We  should  behold  the  graves  peopled  with 
the  victims  of  intemperance;  we  should  behold  those 
chambers  of  darkness  hung  round  on  every  side  with 
the  trophies  of  luxury,  drunkenness,  and  sensuality. 
So  numerous  should  we  find  those  martyrs  of  iniquity 
that  It  noay  safely  be  asserted  where  war  or  pestilence 
has  slain  its  thousands  intemperate  pleasure  has  slain 
its  ten  thousands. 

(5.)  We  should  be  moderate  in  all  our  pa$tiont.  This 
exercise  of  moderation  \b  the  more  requisite  because 
every  passioA  in  human  nature  has  of  itself  a  tendency 
to  ran  into  excess.  All  passion  implies  a  violent  emo- 
tion 4>f  mind.  Of  course  it  is  apt  to  derange  the  regular 
course  of  our  ideas,  and  to  produce  confusion  within. 
Of  some  passions,  such  as  anger  and  resentment,  the  ex- 
cess is  so  obviously  dangerous  as  loudly  to  call  for  mod- 
eratBon.  He  who  gives  himself  up  to  the  impetuosity 
of  such  passions  without  restraint  is  universally  con- 
demned. Of  the  inridious  growth  of  passion,  therefore, 
we  have  great  reason  to  beware.  Let  us  be  persuaded 
that  moments  of  passion  are  always  moments  of  delu- 
sion ;  that  nothing  truly  is  what  it  then  seems  to  be ; 
that  aU  the  opinions  which  we  then  form  are  erroneous ; 
and  that  all  the  judgments  which  we  then  pass  are  ex- 


travagant Let  moderation  accustom  us  to  wait  till  the 
fumes  of  passion  are  spent;  till  the  mist  which  it  has 
raised  begins  to  be  dissipated.  On  no  occasion  let  us 
imagine  that  strength  of  mind  is  shown  by  violence  of 
passion.  It  is  the  strength  of  one  who  is  in  the  delir- 
ium of  a  fever,  or  under  the  disease  of  madness.  True 
strength  of  mind  is  shown  in  governing  and  resisting 
passion,  and  acting  on  the  most  trying  occasions  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  conscience  and  right  reason.  See 
Blair,  Sermom,  voL  ii,  serm.  xlii. 

Moderator  is  the  name  of  an  ecclesiastical  oflUcer 
in  the  Presbyterian  churches.  His  duty  is  to  preside 
over  a  meeting  or  an  assembly  of  ministers,  to  regulate 
their  proceedings  in  session,  and  to  declare  the  vote  (see 
Prethyt,  Coftfeatwm,  p.  866  sq.).  To  moderate  tn  a  call 
is  to  preside  over  the  election  of  a  minister.  When  the 
attempt  was  made  to  introduce  episcopacy  into  Scotland, 
one  plan  was  to  have  perpetual  moderators  for  presby- 
teries— a  bishop  or  his  vicar  to  be  chosen  to  the  ofiice. 

Moderatus  of  Gades  {Afoderatua  Gadiianus),  a 
distinguished  exponent  of  the  neo-Pythagorean  school 
of  philosophy,  sumamed  after  his  native  place,  flourished 
during  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Nero  (A.D.  54-68).  He 
collected  all  the  MSS.  extant  on  the  philosophical  views 
of  Pythagoras,  and  embodied  them  in  his  works :  Lib. 
xi,  De  placitis  tecta  Pythagorica ;  Lib.  v,  Schdlarum 
Pyihagoricarum^  which  are  unfortunately  no  longer  ex- 
tant (Simply  a  fragment  of  his  is  preserved  by  Sto- 
XmoAfEdog,  p.  8.)  According  to  Porphyry  {Vita  Py- 
thag,  §  82  et  68),  Moderatus  sought  to  justify  the  in- 
corporation into  Pythagoreanism  of  Platonic  and  neo- 
theological  doctrines,  through  the  hypothesis  that  the 
ancient  Pythagoreans  themselves  intentionally  expressed 
the  highest  truths  in  signs,  and  for  that  purpose  made 
use  of  numbers.  The  number  <mt  was  the  symbol  of 
unity  and  equality,  and  of  the  cause  of  the  harmony 
and  duration  of  all  things,  while  two  was  the  symbol  of 
difference  and  inequality,  of  division  and  change,  etc. 
See  Neo-Pythaooreamism.  Moderatus  is  reputed  to 
have  been  a  man  of  considerable  eloquence,  and  not  only 
to  have  been  popular  in  his  day,  but  to  have  found  an 
imitator,  to  some  extent,  in  laroblichus  (q.  v.).  See 
Schoell,  Bittoire  de  la  littirature  Gretque^  vi,  64 ;  Ueber- 
weg,  HitL  PhUos.  i,  282  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Modem  Question,  The,  is  a  term  used  by 
some  to  defflgnate  a  controversy  on  the  doctrine  of  sal- 
vcUiotL  The  question  raised  is,  '*  Whether  it  be  the 
duty  of  all  to  whom  the  Gospel  is  preached  to  repent 
and  believe  in  Christ?"  It  is  called  the  Modem  ques- 
tion because  it  is  supposed  never  to  have  been  agitated 
before  the  early  part  of  the  last  century.  The  following 
is  an  abstract  of  Dr.  Ry land's  history  of  the  controversy, 
which  he  considers  as  having  originated  in  Northamp- 
tonshire, England,  in  the  Baptist  churches  in  which  Mr. 
Davis,  of  Rothwell,  preached ;  though  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  latter  took  an  active  part  in  it  Mr.  Maurice, 
his  successor,  even  strenuously  opposed  the  negative  side 
of  the  question,  which  had  been  maintained  by  some  of 
Mr.  Davis's  admirers,  particularly  by  Mr.  Lewis  Wey- 
man,  of  Kimbolton,  to  whom  Mr.  Maurice  wrote  a  re- 
ply, which,  Mr.  Maurice  dying  before  it  was  com- 
pleted, was  published  by  the  celebrated  Mr.  Bradbury. 
This  was  between  1787'  and  1789.  Mr.  Gutteridge,  of 
Oundle,  also  took  the  afilrmative  side ;  and  in  1748  Mr. 
Brine  the  negative;  as  did  also  the  learned  Dr.  Gill, 
though  he  did  not  write  expressly  on  the  subject.  The 
question  thus  started  agitated  the  Baptists  down  to  the 
time  of  Andrew  Fuller,  who  veiy  ably  supported  the 
positive  side,  viz.,  that  '*  faith  is  the  duty  of  all  men,  al- 
though, through  the  depravity  of  human  nature,  men 
will  not  believe  till  regenerated  by  the  Holy  Spirit."  On 
the  other  side  it  was  contended  that  ^  faith  was  not  a 
duty,  but  a  grace,'*  the  exercise  of  which  was  not  re- 
quired till  it  was  bestowed.  Mr.  Fuller,  holding  that 
it  is  both,  published  The  Gospel  worthy  of  all  A  e^ 
ceptation,  or  the  Duty  of  all  Men  to  bdieve  in  Jesus 
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ChrisL  ^  The  leading  design  of  thu  performanoe  (says 
Mr.  Morris)  is  to  prove  that  men  are  under  indispensa- 
ble obligations  to  believe  whatever  Giod  says,  and  to  do 
whatever  he  commands ;  and  a  Saviour  being  revealed 
in  the  Gospel,  the  law  in  effect  requires  those  to  whom 
he  is  made  known  to  believe  in  him,  seeing  it  insists 
upon  obedience  to  the  whole  will  of  God;  that  the  ina- 
bility of  man  to  comply  with  the  divine  requirements 
is  wholly  of  a  moral  nature,  and  consists  in  the  prev- 
alence of  an  evil  disposition,  which,  being  wUuntaryt  is 
in  the  highest  degree  criminal."  On  this  subject  Mr. 
Fuller  was  attacked  by  "Mr,  Button,  a  supralapsarian,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  by  Mr.  Daniel  Taylor,  an  Arminian, 
on  the  other;  to  whom  he  replied  by  A  Dtfence  of  his 
former  tract,  and  this  ended  the  controversy.  The  late 
Mr.  Robinson  shrewdly  remarks'  that  those  ministers  who 
will  not  use  applicaiumB,  lest  they  should  rob  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  the  honor  oi  applying  the  Word,  should,  for  the 
same  reason,  not  use  explicatumSf  lest  they  should  de- 
prive him  of  the  honor  of  Ulugtrating  it.  See  Ryland, 
L\ft  of  Fuller ^  p.  6-11;  Morris,  L\ft  of  Fuller^  ch.  ii; 
Wilson,  Dittenting  Churches,  ii,  572;  Ivimey,  EnglUh 
BapUsta,  iii,  262.    See  Salvation. 

Modestns  (1),  St.,  an  apostle  of  the  Church  in  Ga- 
rinthia,  flourished  in  the  8th  century.  He  was  one  of 
six  whom  bishop  Vigilius  of  Salzburg  sent  to  Carinthia 
to  preach  the  glad  tidings.  Modestus  lived  but  a  short 
time  after  his  arrival  in  Carinthia,  but  the  success  of  his 
mission  is  manifest  in  the  conversion  of  the  princes  of 
the  country,  who  are  said  to  have  espoused  the  cause  of 
Christianity  at  this  time.  See  Carinthia.  Modestus  is 
commemorated  in  the  Latin  Church  as  a  saint.  (2.)  An- 
other Modestus  flourished  in  the  7th  century  (616-626) 
aa  patriarch  of  the  Chiurch  of  Jerusalem.  He  is  reputed 
as  the  restorer  of  the  holy  church  at  Jerusalem,  which 
was  destroyed  by  the  Persians  under  Chosroes  U  in  614. 

Modesty  (Lat.  tnodatia,  from  moduSf  a  measure) 
is  sometimes  used  to  denote  humility,  and  sometimes  to 
express  chastity.  The  Greek  word  konniot  signifies 
neat,  or  well  arranged.  It  suggests  the  idea  of  simple 
elegance.  Modesty,  therefore,  consists  in  purity  of  sen- 
timent and  manners,  inclining  us  to  abhor  the  least  ap- 
pearance of  vice  and  indecency,  and  to  fear  doing  any- 
thing which  will  justly  incur  censure.  An  excess  of 
modesty  is  called  bashfulness  or  diffidence,  and  the  want 
of  it  impertinence  or  impudence.  There  is  also  a  false 
or  vicious  modesty,  which  influences  a  man  to  do  any- 
thing that  is  ill  or  indiscreet;  such  as,  through  fear  of 
offending  his  companions,  he  runs  into  their  follies  or 
excesses;  or  it  is  a  false  modesty  which  restrains  a 
man  from  doing  what  is  good  or  laudable,  such  as  being 
ashamed  to  speak  of  religion,  and  to  be  seen  in  the  ex- 
ercises of  piety  and  devotion.— Buck,  TheoL  IHct,  s.  v. 

Modi  or  Mode  (i.  e.  courageous,  from  a  root  cog- 
nate with  the  Danish  mod,  and  the  German  muth, 
^  courage")  is  in  northern  mythology  the  name  of  a  son 
of  Thor,  who,  the  legend  goes,  is  to  survive  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  world  at  Ragnanjck,  and  in  the  renovated 
world  will  share  with  Mogni  the  possession  of  their  fa- 
ther's hammer,  and  engage  in  the  extermination  of  all 
strife.  See  Thorpe,  Northern  Atythohgy,  voL  i ;  Keyes, 
Religion  of  the  Northmen, 

Modlgliana,  Francisco,  a  Bologneee  painter, 
flourished  about  the  beginning  of  the  17th  centur}'. 
Lanzi  says  be  "was  not  remarkably  powerful,  nor  al- 
ways consistent  with  himself,  but  very  graceful  and 
beautiful,  and  deserving  a  place  in  our  lexica."  His 
works  at  Urbino,  where  he  is  known  under  the  name  of 
Francisco  da  Forli,  are  a  picture  of  Chriit  taken  down 
from  the  Cross,  in  oil,  at  St  Croce,  and  some  Angels,  in 
fresco,  at  St.  Lucia.  His  finest  works,  however,  are  in 
the  churches  at  Forli  and  Rimini,  among  which  are 
Adam  driven  from  E'ien,  the  Deluge,  and  the  Tower  of 
BaheL  He  died  suddenly,  leaving  his  work  imperfect, 
but  it  was  afterwards  continued  by  Arrigoni,  who  paint- 
ed the  Death  of  Abel  ia  the  same  place.    See  Lanzi, 


Hitt,  of  Painting,  transL  by  Boaooe  (Lond.  1847, 8  n^ 
8vo)i  iii,  67.     (R.  M.  F.) 

Mo 'din  (Mw^cfy  v.  r.  MfoSaifi,  Mudut/i,  Mw^a* 
lifi,  and  in  ch.  ii  MtaSaiv;  Josephns,  Muiuifi,  and 
once  Miitiuiv ;  Vulg.  Modm  :  the  Jewish  form  is,  in  the 
Mishna,  D'^^'^'llwH,  in  Joseph  ben-Gorion,  ch.  xx, 
n'^y^lian ;  the  Syriac  version  of  Maccabees  agrees  with 

the  Mishna,  except  in  the  absence  of  the  aitide,  and  in 
the  usual  substitntioii  of  r  /or  d,  Moro^im),  a  place  ih»i 
mentioned  in  either  the  Old  or  New  Testament,  though 
rendered  immortal  by  its  conoectioh  with  the  history 
of  the  Jews  in  the  interval  between  the  two.  It  was 
the  native  city  of  the  Maccabsean  family  (1  Maoc  xiii, 
25),  and  as  a  necessary  consequence  contained  their  an- 
cestral sepulchre  (ra^oc)  (iif  70;  ix,  19).  Hither  Mat- 
tathias  removed  from  Jenualem,  where  up  to  that  time 
he  seems  to  have  been  residing,  at  the  oommenccnscst 
of  the  Antiochian  persecution  (ii,  1).  It  was  here  that 
he  struck  the  first  blow  of  resistance,  by  slaying  on  the 
heathen  altar  which  had  been  erected  in  the  place  both 
the  commissioner  of  Antiochus  and  a  recreant  Jew  whom 
he  had  induced  to  sacrifice,  and  then  demolbbing  the 
altar.  Mattathias  himself,  and  subsequently  his  soot 
Judas  and  Jonathan,  were  boned  in  the  family  tomb, 
and  over  them  Simon  erected  a  structure  which  Is  mi- 
nutely described  in  the  book  of  Maccabees  (xiii,  25-30), 
and,  with  less  detail,  by  Josephus  (Ant.  xiii,  6, 6),  but 
the  restoration  of  which  has  hitherto  proved  as  diflkuU 
a  puzzle  as  that  of  the  mausoleum  of  Artemisia. 

At  Modin  the  Maocabsean  armies  encamped  on  the 
eves  of  two  of  their  most  memorable  viotories— that  of 
Judas  over  Antiochus  Eupator  (2  Mace,  xiii,  14),  and 
that  of  Simon  over  CendebsBus  (1  Mace  xvi,  4)— -the 
last  battle  of  the  venerable  chief  before  his  asaassaoa- 
tion.    The  only  indication  of  the  position  of  the  place 
to  be  gathered  from  the  above  notices  is  oootained  in 
the  last,  from  which  we  may  infer  that  it  was  near  **  the 
plain"  (to  xiiiov),  L  e.  the  great  maritime  k>wland  of 
Philistia  (ver.  5).     By  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (Onommst, 
MtiSteifi,  Modim)  it  is  specified  as  near  IHoepolis,  L  e. 
Lydda;  while  the  notice  in  the  Mishna  (PesacMmy  ix, 
2),  and  the  comments  of  Bartenora  and  Maimonidea, 
state  that  it  was  fifteen  (Roman)  miles  from  Jemsalem. 
At  the  same  time  the  description  of  the  monoment 
seems  to  imply  (though  for  this  see  below)  that  the 
spot  was  so  lofty  as  to  be  visible  from  the  sea,  and  so 
near  that  even  the  details  of  the  sculptare  were  dis- 
cernible therefrom.    All  these  conditions,  except  the 
last,  are  tolerably  fulfilled  in  either  of  the  two  sites 
called  Latrttn  and  Kubdb,    The  former  of  these  is,  by 
the  shortest  road — that  through  Wady  Ali — exactly 
fifteen  Roman  miles  fhrna  JeruAslem ;  it  is  aboot  eight 
English  miles  from  Lydd,  fifleen  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  nine  or  ten  from  the  River  Rubin,  on  which 
it  is  probable  that  Cedron — the  position  of  Oendetons 
in  Simon's  battle — stood.    Kubab  is  a  couple  of  miles 
farther  from  Jerusalem,  and  therefore  nearer  to  Lydd 
and  to  the  sea,  on  the  most  westeriy  spur  of  the  hilb  of 
Benjamin.    Both  are  lofty,  and  both  apparently— La- 
trun  certainly — command  a  view  of  the  Mediterraneon. 
In  favor  of  Latrdn  are  the  extensive  ancient  ranuns 
with  which  the  top  of  the  hill  is  said  to  be  covered 
(Robinson,  Bib,  Bes.  iii,  151;  Tobler,  Dritte  Wand.  p. 
188),  though  of  their  date  and  partieulan  we  have  st 
present  no  accurate  information.    The  fonndatiooB  of 
the  fortress  appear  to  be  of  the  Roman  age,  or  perhaps 
earlier,  though  the  upper  parts  exhibit  pointed  arcbes 
and  light  aichitectore  of  a  much  later  date.    The  view 
from  the  summit  is  commanding,  and  embraces  the 
whole  pUun  to  Joppa  and  the  Mediterranean  beyood. 
The  name  Latron  appears  to  have  arisen  in  the  16th 
century,  from  the  legend  which  made  this  the  birth- 
place of  the  penitent  thief— ^'Castnim  boni  Zjatrems" 
(Quaresmius,  ii,  12;  Porter,  Band-hook,  p.  285;  Relaoi 
p.  901 ;  Thomson,  fjond  and  Book,  ii,  808>    Kub&b  ap- 
pears to  possess  no  ruins,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  its 
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name  may  retain  a  tiace  of  the  monament  Ewald 
(Getek,  iv,  850,  note)  suggeiita  that  the  name  Modin 
may  be  still  surviving  in  Ueir  Ma^uu  But  this  is  ques- 
tionable on  philological  grounds ;  and  the  position  of 
I>eir  Ma'in  is  less  in  accordance  with  the  facts  than  that 
of  the  two  named  in  the  text.  The  medieval  and  mod- 
em tradition  (see  Bobinson,  ii,  7)  places  Modin  at  Sobuj 
an  eminence  south  of  Kuriet  el-Enab ;  but  this  being  not 
more  than  seven  miles  from  Jerusalem,  while  it  is  as 
much  as  twenty-flve  from  Lydd  and  thirty  from  the 
sea,  and  also  far  removed  from  the  plain  of  Philistia,  is 
at  variance  with  every  one  of  the  conditions  implied  in 
the  records.  It  has  found  advocates  in  our  own  day  in 
H.  de  Saulcy  (L^Art  Judalque,  etc^  p.  877  sq.)  and  M. 
Salxmann  (Jhnualem,  iliude,  etc,  p.  87,  88 ;  where  the 
lively  account  would  be  more  satisfactory  if  it  were  less 
encumbered  with  mistakes),  the  latter  of  whom  ex- 
plored chamben  there  which  may  have  been  tombs, 
though  he  admits  that  there  was  nothing  to  prove  it. 
A  suggestive  fact,  which  Dr.  Robinson  first  pointed  out, 
is  the  want  of  unanimity  in  the  accounts  of  the  medi- 
eval travellers,  some  of  whom,  as  William  of  T3rre  (viii, 
IX  place  Modin  in  a  position  near  Emmaiis-Nicopolis, 
Nob,  and  Lydda.  M.  Mislin  also — usually  so  vehement 
in  favor  of  the  traditional  sites— has  recommended  fur- 
ther investigation.  If  it  should  turn  out  that  the  ex- 
pression of  the  book  of  Maccabees  as  to  the  monument 
being  visible  from  the  sea  has  been  misinterpreted,  then 
one  impediment  to  the  reception  of  Soba  will  be  removed ; 
but  it  is  difltenlt  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  tradition 
in  the  teeth  of  those  which  remain. 

The  descriptions  of  the  tomb  by  the  author  of  the 
book  of  Maenbees  and  Joaephus,  who  had  both  appar- 
ently seen  it,  will  be  most  conveniently  compared  by 
being  printed  together: 


1  Mace,  xziii.  87-80. 
**  And  Simon  made  a  baild- 
ins  over  the  sepulchre  of  his 
(ktner  and  bis  brethren,  and 
raided  It  aloft  to  view  with 
poHshed  stone  behindandbe- 
fore.  And  he  set  up  upon  it 
seTen  pyramids,  one  against 
another,  for  his  fitther  and 
his  mother  and  bis  four  bretb 


Josephns,  AnL  xiil,  ft,  0. 

"And  Simon  bnilt  a  very 
larse  monument  tohia  father 
and  his  brethren  of  white 
and  polished  stone.  And  he 
raised  it  up  to  a  ereat  and 
conspicnous  height,  and 
threw  cloisters  around,  and 
set  np  pillars  of  a  single 
stone,  a  work  wcmderfnl  to 


ren.  And  on  theoe  he  made| behold:  and  near  to  the»e 
eofl;inesofwar,andtetgreat|be  built  seven  pyramids  to 
pilTars  round  about,  and  on; his  parents  and  his  hroth- 
tbe  pillars  he  made  suits  of 'en>,  one  for  each,  terrible  to 
armor  for  a  perpetual  mem-  behold  both  for  slxe   and 


ory :  and  by  the  suits  of  ar- 
mor ships  carved,  so  that 
they  mieht  be  seen  by  all 
ihat  sail  on  the  sea.  This 
sepalcbre  be  made  at  Modin, 
and  it  stands  unto  this  day." 


beanty. 


And  these  things  are  pre- 
served even  to  this  day.** 

The  monnmenta  are  said  by  Busebius  (ut  sypj)  to  have 
been  still  shown  when  he  wrote — A.D.  cir.  820.  Any 
restoration  of  the  structure  from  so  imperfect  an  account 
as  the  above  can  never  be  anything  more  than  conject- 
ure. Something  has  been  already  attempted  under 
Maccabees  (q.  v.).  But  in  its  absence  one  or  two 
qoestiona  present  themselves. 

(I.)  The  ^ ships"  (irXoTa,  naves).  The  sea  and  its 
pursaita  were  so  alien  to  the  ancient  Jews,  and  the  life 
of  the  Maocabsan  heroes  who  preceded  Simon  was— if 
we  except  their  casual  relations  with  Joppa  and  Jamnia 
and  the  battle-field  of  the  maritime  plain — so  uncon- 
nected therewith,  that  it  is  difficult  not  to  suppose  that 
the  word  is  corrupted  from  what  it  originally  was.  This 
was  th€  view  of  J.  D.  Michaelis,  but  he  does  not  pro- 
pose any  sattsfactoiy  word  in  substitution  for  irXoia 
{nee  his  suggestion  in  Grimm,  ad  loc.).  True,  Simon 
appean  to  have  been  to  a  certain  extent  alive  to  the 
importance  of  commerce  to  his  country,  and  he  is  espe- 
cially commemorated  for  having  acquired  the  harbor  of 
Joppa,  and  thus  opened  an  inlet  for  the  isles  of  the  sea 
(1  Mace;  XIV,  5).  But  it  is  difficult  to  see  the  connec- 
tion between  this  and  the  placing  of  ships  on  a  monu- 
ment to  hia  ikther  and  brothers,  whose  memorable  deeds 
bad  been  of  •  dilferent  deacriptaon.    It  is  perhaps  more 
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feasible  to  suppose  that  the  sculptures  were  intended  to 
be  symbolicii  of  the  departed  heroes.  In  this  case  it 
seems  not  improbable  that  during  Simon's  intercourse 
with  the  Romans  he  had  seen  and  been  struck  with 
their  war-galleys,  no  inapt  symbols  of  the  fierce  and 
rapid  career  of  Judas.  How  far  such  symbolical  repre- 
sentation was  likely  to  occur  to  a  Jew  of  that  period  is 
another  question. 

(2.)  The  distance  at  which  the  "ships'*  were  to  be 
seen.  Here  again,  when  the  necessary  distance  of  Mo- 
din fh>m  the  sea^-LatrAn,  fifteen  miles ;  Rob&b,  thir- 
teen; Lydda  itself,  ten — and  the  limited  size  of  the 
sculptures  are  considered,  the  doubt  inevitably  arises 
whether  the  Greek  text  of  the  book  of  Maccabees  accu- 
rately represents  the  original  De  Saulcy  {UArt  Jtt- 
daiquty  p.  877)  ingeniously  suggests  that  the  true  mean- 
ing is,  not  that  the  sculptures  could  be  discerned  firom 
the  vessels  in  the  Mediterranean,  but  that  they  were 
worthy  to  be  inspected  by  those  who  were  sailors  by 
profession. — Smith.  Hitzig  (Guch,  des  Volkes  Juraels, 
p.  449)  insists  upon  it  (1869)  that  Modin  is  recognised 
in  the  modem  little  village  el-Burjh  (comp.  Robinson, 
iii,  272),  but  the  exact  location  is  by  recent  excavations 
determined  to  be  in  el'Mediyeky  two  and  a  quarter  hours 
east  of  Lydda  (Quar.  Statement  of  **  Palestine  Explora- 
tion Fund,"  1870,  p.  245  sq.;  1874,  p.  58  sq.). 

Modins.    See  Bushel. 

Modius  (from  Greek  /jo^ioc,  a  measure)  desig- 
nates, in  the  luiguage  of  archieological  sculpture,  a  kind 
of  basket  frequently  found  in  representations  of  heathen 
divinities.  It  was  placed  on  their  heads  in  imitation 
of  the  pracUce  prevailing  among  the  ancients,  among 
whom  the  women  carried  in  baskets  on  their  heads 
sacrifices  for  the  gods. 

Modoin,  or  Mantwln,  a  noted  early  French  ec- 
clesiastic, was  bom  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  8tli 
century.  In  his  early  manhood  he  was  a  priest  con- 
nected with  St.  George's  church  at  Lyons.  Later  he 
was  bishop  of  Autun.  The  firet  mention  of  his  name  in 
the  Church  records  of  Autun  occun  in  815.  Soon  after- 
wards he  was  recognised  as  one  of  the  leading  prelates 
in  the  empire.  Louis  **le  Debonnaire,**  in  his  disgrace 
and  adversity,  had  no  adherent  more  faithful  than  Mo- 
doin, whose  credit  at  the  court  of  Charles  the  Bald  was 
equally  high.  When  Pepin  was  driven  out  of  Aqui- 
taine,  Charles  the  Bald  divided  that  kingdom  into  three 
governments,  the  designated  capitals  of  which  were,  re- 
spectively, Limoges,  Clermont,  and  AngoulSme.  The 
ecclesiastical  district  of  Clermont  was  then  assigned  to 
bishop  Modoin.  Later,  after  the  deposition  of  Ago- 
bard,  archbishop  of  Lyons,  Modoin  took  an  active  part 
in  the  administration  of  the  archiepiscopal  see.  Floras 
reproaches  him  with  undue  firmness  in  his  treatment  of 
the  Lyonnese  clergy.  The  reverend  Rouvier  mentions 
Modoin  as  being  numbered  among  the  abb^s  of  Mou- 
tier-Saint-Jean,  in  the  diocese  of  Langres.  In  the  9th 
century  it  was  not  uncommon  to  meet  bishops  engaged 
in  the  same  pursuits  with  abbes.  When  Theodulfe, 
bishop  of  Orleans,  was  in  prison  at  Angers,  he  sent  a  po- 
etical composition  to  Modoin,  begging  him  to  interfere 
in  his  favor.  Modoin,  in  reply,  indited  a  short  poem, 
his  only  literary  work  extant  He  died  about  842. 
See  Gallia  Christ,  vol  iv,  ooL  359;  Hist.  Litter,  de  la 
France,  i v,  547.— Hocfer,  Now.  Biog.  Gin.  s.  v.  (J.  H.W.) 

Modna,  in  ecclesiastical  law,  signifies  an  exemption 
from  the  payment  of  tithes,  and  is  of  two  kinds :  first, 
a  partial  exemption,  when  it  is  called  a  modus  deciman- 
di;  secondly,  a  total  exemption,  when  it  is  called  a  mo- 
dus  de  non  decimando,  Thero  is  a  third  species  of  ex- 
emption, called  a  real  composition,  where  an  agreement 
is  made  between  the  owner  of  lands  and  the  parson  or 
vicar,  with  the  consent  of  the  patron  and  ordinary,  that 
the  lands-  specified  shall  be  exempt  from  tithes  on  such 
considerations  as  are  contained  in  the  stipulation,  such 
as  land  or  other  real  recompense  given  in  lieu  and  satis- 
faction of  the  tithes  to  be  relinquished.    The  modus 
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decinumeU  is  that  which  is  generally  meant  when  the 
term  modus  is  used.  It  is  defined  to  be  a  custom  of 
tithing  in  a  particular  manner,  different  from  that 
which  the  general  law  prescribes ;  and  the  custom  must 
have  existed  from  time  immemoriaL  The  modes  of 
tithing  established  by  these  customs  are  exceedingly 
various:  sometimes  it  is  a  compensation  m  work  and 
labor,  as  that  the  incumbent  shall  have  only  the  twelfth 
cock  of  hay,  and  not  the  tenth,  in  consideration  of  the 
landowner  making  it  for  him;  sometimes  it  is  a  less 
quantity  of  tithe  in  a  more  perfect,  in  lieu  of  a  larger 
quantity  in  a  crude  and  imperfect  state,  as  a  couple  of 
fowls  in  lieu  of  tithe  eggs;  sometimes,  and  more  fre- 
quently, it  consists  in  a  pecuniary  compensation,  as  two- 
pence an  acre  for  the  tithe  of  land. 

The  moduM  de  non  decimando  ia  an  absolute  exemp- 
tion from  tithes.  It  exists  in  four  cases:  1.  The  ruler 
may  prescribe  that  he  and  his  progenitors  have  never 
paid  tithes  for  ancient  crown  lands,  and  this  prescription 
will  be  good.  2.  One  Church  officer  does  not  pay  tithes 
to  another  officer  his  superior,  nor  the  snperior  to  the 
inferior,  according  to  the  rule  that  eccUtia  teclesia  decir 
mas  solvere  non  debet,  8*  An  ecclesiastical  person,  as  a 
bishop,  may  prescribe  to  be  exempt  from  paying  tithes 
on  the  ground  that  the  lands  belong  to  the  bishopric, 
and  that  neither  he  nor  his  predecessors  have  ever  paid 
them.  4.  The  abbeys  and  monasteries  at  the  time  of 
their  dissolution  were  possessed  of  large  estates  of  land, 
a  great  part  of  which  was  held  tithe-free,  either  by  pre- 
scription or  by  unity  of  possession,  which  was,  in  fact, 
no  more  than  prescription,  or  by  the  pope's  bull  of  ex- 
emption, or  by  a  real  composition.  Thus  in  England, 
for  example,  the  statute  of  31  Henry  VIII,  c  18,  which 
dissolved  the  lai^r  abbeys,  enacted  that  all  persons 
who  should  come  to  the  possession  of  the  lands  of  an 
abbey  then  dissolved  should  hold  them  tithe-ftce,  in  as 
ample  a  manner  as  the  abbeys  themselves  had  formerly 
held  them.  The  lands  which  belonged  to  the  Order  of 
the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  and  to  the  Order 
of  the  Cistercians  are  within  the  protection  of  this  stat^ 
nte ;  and  those  of  them,  consequently,  which  were  tithe- 
free  before  they  came  into  the  handJs  of  the  king  still 
continue  tithe-free,  in  whosesoever  hands  they  nyay  now 
be.  Some  lands  have  been  made  tithe-firee  by  special 
legislative  acts.  See  Blackstone,  CommentarieSy  ii,  28 ; 
Selden,  Hist,  of  TitheSf  ch.  xiii ;  Bi|rton,  Compendium 
qfthe  Law  of  Real  Property^  p.  867  sq.— Eadie,  Ecdes, 
Diet,  s.  V. 

Moehler.    See  MOhler. 

Moelaxt,  Jacob,  a  Dutch  painter,  was  bom  at  Dort 
in  1649.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Nicholas  Maas,  and  gained 
an  enviable  reputation  as  a  historical  painter,  though 
he  is  better  known  by  his  portraits.  Spooner  mentions 
two  religions  works  by  this  arUst — Pharaoh  and  his 
Host  droumed  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  Moses  striking  the 
Rod:.  He  died  in  1727.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  ^f 
the  Fine  Arts  (N.  Y.  1866,  2  vols.  8voX  ii,  672. 

Moeller,  Hknbt,  a  minister  of  the  German  Re- 
formed Church,  was  a  native  of  Hambaig,  Grermany. 
He  was  bom  in  1749 ;  immigrated  to  this  oountiy  when 
he  was  about  fourteen  years  of  age;  was  prepared  for 
the  Lntheran  ministry  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  H.  M.  Muhlenbei^,  and  in  due  time  was  licensed  to 
preach  the  Gospel  by  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania.  Dur- 
ing the  Revolutbnary  War  he  was  a  chaplain  in  the 
army  commanded  by  general  Washington.  His  fint 
regular  charge  was  Reading,  Pa.  Thence  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Philadelphia.  Subsequently  he  labored  in  Al- 
•  bany,  N.  Y.,  New  Holland,  Pa.,  and  Harrisbni^,  Pa.  He 
returned  to  Albany,  and  aflerwards  accepted  a  call  to 
churches  in  Schoharie  County,  where  he  continued  to 
officiate  nntU  physical  infiraiities  rendered  him  nnable 
to  attend  to  the  active  duties  of  his  profession.  He  died 
Sept.  16, 1829,  at  Sharon.  He  was  eminently  devoted 
to  his  work,  a  bright  example  of  the  genuine  spirit  of 
Christianity.     (M.  L.  S.) 


Mo'Sth  (MiM,  Ynlg.  Jf«liiu),  «  Levite,  «soa  of 
Sabban,"  who  aided  Ezra  in  conveying  the  buUion  from 
Babylon  (1  Esdr.  viii,  68);  evidently  the  **Noa]>iah 
(q.  V.)  son  of  Binnui"  of  the  Heb.  text  (Earm  viii,  33). 

Moffatt,  JosiAH,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  born 
in  Chester  County,  S;  C,  May,  1886.  His  parents  were 
godly  people,  and  reared  their  children  in  the  nurture 
and  admonition  of  the  Lord.  He  prosecnted  bis  dss- 
sical  studies  privately  for  two  years,  entered  Enklne 
College,  Due  West,  S.  a,  in  1862,  and  graduated  with 
honor  in  1869.  The  next  two  years  he  spent  in  genend 
reading  at  the  libnuries  of  his  alma  mater.  He  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Second  Presbytery  as  a  student  of  theol- 
ogy in  April,  1861;  licensed  in  1864 ;  and  subsequendy 
preached  in  congregations  in  the  First  and  Second  Pres- 
byteries, making  Due  West  his  home.  In  1865  he  re- 
turned to  his  former  home  in  Chester  County,  where  he 
remained  until  his  death,  Maroh  18, 1867.  Mr.  Moflitt 
was  a  man  of  solid  intellect.  His  writings  were  excel- 
lent specimens  of  composition,  and  full  of  the  marrow  of 
divinity.  Benevolence  and  humility  were  promineot 
features  of  his  character.  See  Wilson,  Prsfft.  Hist  AU 
manac,  1868,  p.  898.     (J.  L.  a) 

Mogila(s),  Pbtkr,  a  distinguished  Ruanan  prelate, 
was  bom  in  M<ddavia  very  near  the  dose  of  the  16ch 
centur}'  (about  1597).    He  studied  at  the  University  of 
Paris  and  other  high  schools,  afVerwards  entered  the 
Polish  army,  and  greatly  distinguished  himself.    Be> 
coming  sober>minded,  he  decided  to  devote  himself  to 
the  service  of  the  Church,  was  made  a  monk  at  Kief  in 
1625,  and  rapidly  rose  in  fiivor.    In  1629  he  was  elected 
arohimandrite  of  his  mouasteiy,  and  in  1688  was  de- 
vated  to  the  rank  of  metropolitan  of  Kief»  Galida,  and 
Little  Russia.    Mogila  was  the  first  to  introdooe  in  the 
study  of  theology  at  Kief  the  developments  which  it 
had  acquired  in  the  European  universities.    Indeed, 
Mogila  is  to-day  honored  annually  by  a  panegyiiesl 
oration  at  the  Academy  of  Kief,  in  leoQgnitioD  of  hb 
services  to  that  institution  of  learning.    He  arranged 
and  improved  the  courses  of  study  in  eveiy  particular: 
established,  among  other  advantages^  three  dasses  in 
philosophy  and  theology  in  the  Latin  and  Polish  lan- 
guages; obtained  from  the  Polish  govenunent  penDi»- 
sion  to  erect  a  printing-press,  invited  many  leaned 
men  to  the  academy,  and  settled  upon  them  sources  of 
revenue  which  had  formeriy  gone  to  the  metropolitan; 
and,  besides  affording  all  these  advantages,  gave  them 
his  own  library,  which  was  considered  a  veiy  nue  nd 
valuable  collection  of  books.    He  died  Dec  31,  IWi, 
To  confirm  the  views  and  feelings  of  the  Oriental 
Church  in  opposition  to  the  encroachments  of  Boonn 
and  Protestant  elements,  Mogila  wrote  a  Cot^ftisian  of 
Faith  (Op^oio^oc  bfwXoyia  r^c  vodoXicqc  loi  oro- 
oroXudic  ijneXifffiac  r^  aparoktK^),^^^^^  ooeopieB 
an  important  place  in  the  history  of  the  Rosaian  Church. 
In  this  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  are  presented  in  the 
simple  manner  and  style  of  the  ancient  Choicb,  Unt  in 
accordance  also  with  the  latest  developmenu  thev  had 
gradually  attained;  and  as  the  reception  of  the  woik  was 
ranked  among  the  three  cardinal  theological  virtues,  it 
has  become  prominent  in  the  practical  s>'8tem  of  the 
Church  (Hase,C%.^M«.p.481).  *<  The  Eastern  chmehev" 
says  M.  Boulgakof,  bishop  of  V initad, "  had  heretofore  do 
symbolic  books  of  their  own  in  which  tbey  could  findi 
on  matters  of  faith,  sufficient  anthoritative  infoiiDation 
and  direction ;  no  systematic  expoeiUon  and  apology  of 
their  dogmas;  they  had  to  be  satisfied  with  shoit  defi- 
nitions, given  by  cecumenical  and  local  conndK  and 
with  the  rules  of  the  fathers  named  in  the  ooancil  if 
TruUo,    For  anything  further  they  had  to  nfer  to  the 
other  writings  of  the  fiithers,  which  did  not  posses  tht; 
same  authority.    The  Confession  of  FaUk  of  Peter  Mo- 
gila, examined  and  approved  bv  two  eooncils— that  of 
Kief  m  1640,  and  that  of  Jas^r  in  1648— and  farther 
endorsed  by  the  four  cBCumenlcal  patriareba,  and  by  the 
Russian  patriarchs  Joachim  and  Adrian,  became  the 
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fiist  symbolic  book  of  the  Eastern  Church.^  This  work, 
which  remains  to  this  day  the  text-book  of  the  Russo- 
Greek  Church  in  dogmatic  theology,  went  through  nu- 
merous editions  in  Russian,  was  translated  into  Greek 
(Amst.  1662),  Latin  (Leips.  1695),  and  German  (Berlin, 
1727,  and  Breslau,  1751),  and  has  furnished  the  basis 
for  several  catechisms  in  different  Greek  churches.  See 
CoNFESSiosiS  OP  Faith.  Mogila  published  also  a  Cat- 
eckism  (Kief,  1646),  and  some  pamphlets.  A  work  con- 
taining biographical  sketches  of  the  saints,  in  the  Sla- 
Tonic  language,  he  undertook,  but  did  not  bring  to  com- 
pletion. But  Mogila  gained  some  distinction  also  as  a 
poet,  and  made  dramas,  which  were  acted  by  the  pupils 
of  his  academy ;  one  of  them,  on  the  ScUwity  of  Christ, 
was  for  a  long  time  very  popular.  See  BisL  de  la  IHe- 
rarchie  Buste,  iii,  785-;  jiictiomtaire  de*  Auteitrs  EccU" 
sicutiquet  Rutaes,  s.  y. ;  Otto^  Higt,  of  Bustian  Litera- 
ture (Ox£  1889,  8^0),  p.  321  sq. ;  BrUhl,  Russische  Stu- 
dien  zar  Theologie  u.  Gesch,  (MUnst.  1857^58);  Ge- 
rebtzof,  Essai  mr  FHistoire  de  la  CivUiiotUm  en  Bustie ; 
Haag,  Hi$L  dee  Dogmee  Chritiene,  i,  458;  Kimmel,  Libri 
symMici  eoclena  Orienialit  (Jena,  1843,  8vo),  p.  66. 
See  Grbek  Cuitbch;  Russia.    (J.  H.W.) 

Mogtaailah  (i.  e.  those  who  wash  themsdves)  is 
a  name  which  medinval  AimbiG  writers  gave  to  a  sect 
of  Christians  said  to  have  flourished  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Recent  investigations  render  it 
probable  thai  they  were  the  Zabians  (from  9nU =939, 
/iawnZeiv,  to  wash),  or  MendiBane  (q.  v.)  of  the  pres- 
ent day. 

Mogul,  Great,  the  popular  designation  of  the  em- 
peror of  Delhi,  as  the  impersonation  of  the  powerful 
empire  established  in  Hindustan  by  the  Mongols,  who 
were  called  Moguls  by  the  Persians.  The  first  Great 
3Iogul  was  Baber,  the  great-grandson  of  Timftr,  who 
founded  the  Mongul  empire  in  Hindustan  in  1526.  In 
1808  the  Great  Mogul  was  deprived  of  his  throne;  in 
1827,  of  even  the  appearance  of  authority,  becoming  a 
mere  pensioner  of  the  Britbh ;  and  in  1858,  Mohammed 
Bahadiir,  the  last  of  the  dynasty,  was  condemned,  and 
transported  for  complicity  in  the  Indian  mutiny.  See 
Mongols. 

Mohammed  or  Mohammet  (written  also  Ma- 
hommed  or  Jfahommet,  and  Muhamed  or  Muhamet^  an 
Arabic  word  meaning  the  predated  Messiah;  applied 
to  him  in  allusion  to  Hag.  ii,  7;  but  formerly  called,' 
according  to  a  tradition  quoted  by  Halabi,  Kotham)  was 
a  great  Arabian  legislator,  who  not  only  completely 
changed  the  face  of  the  world  in  his  own  age,  but  still 
continues  to  exercise  a  powerful  influence  in  the  clvili- 
zatioa  of  the  Eastern  world,  being  best  known  as  the 
founder  of  a  religions  system  whidi  has  spread  exten- 
sively among  men,  and  is  denominated  Islam,  or,  more 
propeiiy,  after  its  founder,  Mohammedanism  (q.  v.). 

Sources  for  his  ZAfe, — ^Arabian  literature  is  very  rich 
in  sooroes  for  a  biography  of  Mohammed.  Besides  the 
Koran,  which  records  the  most  important  events  of  his 
life,  there  exist  numeroos  collections  of  traditions  in 
which  the  expressed  views  of  the  Arabian  prophet  on 
various  incidents  and  relations  of  life  are  introduced; 
then  there  are  Inographies  proper,  some  of  which  ex- 
tend as  far  back  as  the  first  century  of  the  Mohamme- 
dan sera.  They  are^  it  is  true,  written  with  a  religions 
prejudice,  and  more  or  less  spiced  with  legends,  but  in 
most  cases  the  historical  part  worthy  of  credit  is  easily 
discerned.  It  must  not  be  believed  that  these  biogra- 
phies were  allowed  too  free  a  rein  to  fancy,  or  were  per^ 
mitted  to  distort  facts  or  pass  them  over  in  perfect  si- 
lence ;  for  they  had  to  fear  being  convicted  of  mendacity 
and  negligence  by  no  less  an  authority  than  the  Koran 
itself,  alr^uly  collected  by  the  contemporaries  of  the 
prophet.  Still  another  ciroumstance  helps  the  historian 
in  determining  truth,  namely,  that  the  Mohammedans 
rarely  try  to  conceal  the  frailties  of  their  founder,  for  their 
judgment  b  guided  by  a  standard  different  from  that 
of  non-Mohammedans — they  praise  some  of  his  deeds 


and  words  as  virtuous  which  we  brand*  as  infamous. 
They  even  proceed  generally  on  the  principle  that  Mo- 
hammed, as  a  privileged  individual,  was  exempt  from 
the  common  laws.  Hence,  notwithstanding  the  abun- 
dance of  historical  accounts  on  the  rise  of  Islam  (the 
proper  name  for  the  religion  established  by  Mohammed, 
while  its  professors  are  called  Jlosletns),  and  the  contin- 
ued lively  intercourse  between  Mohammedans  and 
Christians  in  Syria  and  Palesciue,  as  well  as  in  Eg>'pt 
and  Spain,  the  most  perverted  opinions  on  Mohamme- 
danism and  its  author  came  to  prevail  among  the  non- 
Mohammedans,  even  in  the  Occident.  He  was  repre- 
sented either  as  a  sorcerer  or  as  an  idol;  some  believed 
him  the  Antiohrist,  others  a  renegade  cardinal  And  in 
proportion  as  the  later  Mohammedans — especially  the 
Persians,  greedy  of  miracles  and  my  steries— rendered  the 
historical  Mohammed  of  the  ancient  Arabians  scarcely 
recognisable  by  over-much  adoration  and  proximity  to 
the  supernatural,  and  the  more  Mohammedanism  ^read 
in  the  Occident  and  threatened  to  become  dangerous  to 
Christianity,  hatred  and  fear  exerted  themselves  to  dis- 
figure Mohammed  and  his  creed  by  ridiculous  and  absurd 
cidumnies.  Even  in  modem  times,  after  several  transla- 
tions of  Arabian  biographies  of  Mohammed  had  been 
pubUshed,  his  true  character  was  little  understood.  As 
late  as  1829  a  work  appeared  in  London  demonstrating, 
or  rather  aiming  to  demonstrate,  that  Mohammed  was 
foreshadowed  by  the  little  horn  which  issued  from  the 
fourth  monster  described  by  the  prophet  DanieL  In  a 
still  later  publication,  the  author  endeavors,  at  a  great 
expense  of  learning,  to  prove  that  Mohammed  was  an 
instrument  of  the  devil's  device  and  handling.  But,  as 
observed  in  Weil's  work,  Mohammed  der  Prophet ^  the  ad- 
vance of  knowledge  in  these  days  requires  the  histor- 
ical characters  banded  down  to  us  from  remote  periods 
to  be  re-examined  by  the  light  of  new  and  of  better- 
classified  authorities,  and  to  be  recast  upon  a  surer  and 
more  truthful  basis. 

Among  characters  of  world-wide  celebrity,  there  is 
none  other  that  calls  more  loudly  for  a  reinvestigation 
of  the  **  original  sources''  than  that  of  Mohammed.  Bom 
in  an  obscure  age,  among  a  people  whose  antecedents  are 
dimly  shadowed  out  to  us,  in  a  country  of  all  famous  re- 
gions the  least  explored,  his  own  career  was  a  series  of 
marvels  and  contzadictions.  While  searching  earnestly 
for  tmth,  he  taught  millions  of  men  to  believe  a  gigantic 
fable ;  and,  while  tormented  with  doubts  agonizing  to  his 
own  breast,  he  inspired  others  with  an  invincible  faith 
in  his  infallibility.  With  too  little  eneigy  or  too  little 
ambition  to  support  himself,  except  by  the  despised  em- 
ployment of  a  shepherd,  he  withstood  for  years  the  ridi- 
cule, the  malice,  and  the  furious  opposition  of  the  leaders 
of  his  own  family  and  of  the  nation,  and  finally  van- 
quished all  their  efforts.  Over  this  extraordinary  and 
seemingly  unfathomable  character  the  disciples  and  the 
opponents  of  his  doctrines  have  alike  combined  to  draw 
an  additional  veil  of  uncertainty.  The  first  Mohamme- 
dans piously  encompassed  their  prophet  with  a  cloud  of 
miracles—'*  the  mythology,"  as  Dr.  Sprenger  calls  it,  of 
Islam.  Komish  prelates  foolishly  distorted  histoiy  to 
calumniate  him ;  and  philosophers,  more  impartial  but 
equally  unjust,  endowed  him  with  crimes  of  their  own 
invention,  such  as  they  thought  congenial  to  the  char- 
acter of  an  impostor.  Thus,  while  Khadijah  beheld  him 
shaded  by  angels  on  his  journey  to  Syria,  Prideaux 
accuses  him  of  robbing  orphans  of  their  patrimony,  and 
Voltaire  depicts  him  as  yielding  to  the  indulgence  of  his 
passions  on  his  triumphal  return  to  Mecca — a  triumph 
of  which  the  greatest  gloiy  was  his  clemency  and  for- 
bearance. Of  those  who  have  pretended  to  describe  this 
singular  being,  one  party  has  studiously  disguised  or 
perverted  what  they  knew,  and  another  has  sedulously 
invented  what  they  did  but  suspect  or  hope.  In  fact, 
the  great  difiiculty  of  the  Arabic  language,  and  the  rarity 
and  inaccessibility  of  the  MSS.  of  early  Mohammedan 
writers,  were  sufficient  of  themselves,  if  not  to  deter  Eu- 
ropeans from  undertaking  the  biography  of  the  apostle 
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of  Islam,  at  least  to  cover  the  attempt,  until  a  compara- 
tively recent  date,  with  the  disgrace  of  failure.  The 
earliest  and  most  authentic  chronicles  of  the  rise  of  Mo- 
hammedanism were  not  known,  even  by  name,  to  those 
who  aspired  to  guide  the  opinions  of  Europe  on  that 
great  event.  Gibbon,  for  example,  appeals  to  Gagnier's 
translation  of  Abulfeda,  a  prince  who  wrote  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  as  his  "  best  and  most  authentic  guide.** 
But  to  consider  so  late  a  historian  as  Abulfeda  an  au- 
thority at  all  would  convict  an  Orientalist  of  the  most 
culpable  ignorance  in  Arabic  literature.  Yet  before  we 
can  turn  from  the  Mohammed  as  pictured  by  enthusi- 
astic Musselmen,  or  the  monks  of  the  Middle  Ages  and 
their  successors  among  modem  writers,  to  the  true  his- 
torical Mohammed,  as  he  comes  before  us  after  a  pro- 
found and  unprejudiced  study  of  the  original  documents, 
it  is  necessaxy  that  we  take  a  hasty  glance  at  the  con- 
dition of  Arabia,  the  country  that  claims  him  as  her  own, 
at  the  time  and  previous  to  the  birth  of  Mohammed. 

State  of  A  rabia  previous  to  the  Introduction  of  Islam, 
— ^From  time  immemorial  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
the  peninsula  had  been  divided  into  a  great  number  of 
'  free  and  wandering  dans,  limited  communities,  and  pet- 
ty states,  whose  peculiarities  of  character,  mode  of  life, 
and  political  institutions,  as  they  were  mostly  depend- 
ent upon  local  circumstances,  were  for  centuries  stamped 
with  the  same  unalterable  features,  and  had  been  pre- 
served almost  unchanged  even  from  the  time  of  the  pa- 
triarchs of  the  hook  of  Genesis.  The  mountainous 
table-land  of  central  Arabia,  abounding  in  rich  pastur- 
age and  fertile  valleys,  but  at  the  same  time  intersected 
and  skirted  with  dreary  wastes  and  sandy  plains,  was 
Occupied  by  those  roving  tribes  who,  in  opposition  to 
the  settled  inhabitants,  are  proud  of  the  name  of  Bedou- 
in, or  people  of  the  plains.  Most  of  them  were  addict- 
ed to  a  wandering  pastoral  life,  but  from  being  strongly 
disposed  to  war  and  chivalrous  adventures,  their  peace- 
able occupations  were  interrupted,  either  by  conducting 
a  caravan  of  merchants,  or  still  oftener  by  assailing  and 
robbing  their  fellow-tribes.  Every  tribe  was  governed 
by  the  most  aged  or  worthy  sheik  of  that  family  which 
had  been  exalted  above  its  brethren  by  fortune  and  he- 
roic deeds,  or  even  by  eloquence  and  poetry.  For  as 
the  heroic  bards  were  at  once  the  historians  and  moral- 
ists by  whom  the  vices  and  virtues  of  their  countrymen 
were  impartially  censured  or  praised,  a  noble  enthuri- 
asm  for  poetry  animated  those  Arabs,  and  at  an  annual 
fair  at  Okhad  thirty  days  were  consecrated  to  poetical 
emulation,  ader  which  the  successful  poem  was  written 
in  letters  of  gold  and  suspended  in  the  temple  of  Mecca. 
These  meetings,  however,  formed  but  a  very  feeble 
bond  of  union  among  the  independent  and  hostile  tribes, 
who  only  occasionally,  and  in  times  of  danger  and  war- 
fare, submitted  to  a  supreme  chief,  or  emir  of  emirs, 
and  had  never  yet  been  united  into  one  body.  And  the 
tie  was  still  less  binding  on  those  inhabitants  who,  being 
collected  in  flourishing  towns  and  cities  on  the  coasts  of 
the  peninsula,  and  mostly  employed  in  trade  and  agri- 
culture, were  regarded  with  supreme  contempt  by  the 
free  Bedouin  as  a  weak  and  degenerate  race  of  slaves. 

Concerning  the  religious  condition  of  the  Arabs  be- 
fore the  promulgation  of  Mohammed's  doctrines,  we 
have  but  scanty  information.  The  Mohammedans 
themselves  disdained  inquiiy  into  the  idolatrous  wor- 
ship of  their  ancestors.  For  what  we  do  know  about  it 
we  are  indebted  to  accidental  notices  of  some  of  their 
deities  mentioned  in  the  Koran  (q.  v.),  and  to  sundry 
not  always  trustworthy  accounts  diffused  through  the 
more  ancient  works,  and  not  to  any  connected  treatise 
upon  the  pagan  religions  of  Arabia.  The  scanty  no- 
tices of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  concerning  this  topic 
are  very  uncertain.  We  must  not,  however,  fail  to 
mention  the  genealogical  records,  to  which  the  Arabs 
attribute  great  importance,  as  auxiliary  sources  for  the 
religious  faith  of  the  ancient  Arabians.  From  these 
genealogical  tablets  we  learn  the  names  of  some  of  their 
idols  and  the  distribution  of  their  worship;  for  many 


personal  names  relate  to  the  worshipped  deities  or  the 
places  where  they  were  wonhipped.  Thus  we  are  not 
altogether  without  some  clew  respecting  Arabian  poly- 
theism, and  secure  the  information  that  no  one  religions 
system  prevailed  throughout  all  Arabia,  or  at  any  given 
time. 

Their  religions  wonhip,  it  would  appear,  consisted 
chiefly  in  the  adoration  of  the  heavenly  luminaries, 
which  were  considered  as  so  many  tutelar  deities  of  the 
different  tribes;  and  among  these,  after  the  smi  and 
moon,  the  planet  Venus  had  acquired  such  peculiar  pre* 
eminence  that  even  to  the  pious  Modem  Friday  ever 
alter  remained  the  sacred  day  of  the  week.  These  dei- 
ties, with  many  other  images  of  the  personified  powers 
of  nature,  rudely  represented  by  idols  of  every  variety 
of  shape,  were  prindpaUy  gathered  round  the  andent 
Kaaha--the  Pantheon  of  Arabian  idolatry;  and  their 
worship  was  accompanied,  not  only  with  the  most  hor- 
rid rites  and  shocking  ceremonies  of  a  degraded  pagan- 
ism, but  even  vrith  human  sacrifices  and  cnidties  of  ev- 
ery description.  Even  children  were  immolated  by 
some  of  the  ruder  clans  to  the  idols,  while  others,  n 
the  Kendites,  buried  their  daughtera  alive  {Svr,  vi,  137 ; 
xvi,  58 ;  Ixxxi,  8) ;  and  we  need  scarody  remark  that, 
except  a  vague  belief  of  the  soul  becoming  tnnaforme*! 
into  an  owl,  and  hovering  round  the  grave,  there  is  no 
indication  that  the  Arabian  idolatera  believed  in  a  future 
life  and  final  retribution.  (Comp.  Pooocke,  Spedmm 
Jlistoria  Arabum,  ed.  White,  1806.) 

Arabian  idolatry  centred  in  Mecca,  whither  annual 
pilgrimages  were  made  by  all  Arabians.  See  Mecca. 
Its  temple,  which  tradition  claimed  to  have  been  found- 
ed by  Abraham  and  Ishmael,  was,  so  to  speak,  the  hotd 
(khan),  where  the  most  diverse  idols  of  the  various  Ara- 
bian tribes  were  lodged.  It  was  the  object  of  high 
veneration  for  the  whole  Arabian  peninsula.  Every 
tribe  had  its  particular  ddty  represented  here,  as  well 
as  its  own  chief.  See  Kaaba.  But  there  were  also 
many  Arabs  who  acknowledged  a  supreme  being,  and 
regarded  all  idols  as  subordinate  to  this  principal  bdng. 
Some  were  even  converts  to  Judaism  or  to  Christianity, 
especially  those  who  had  much  intercourse  with  Jem 
and  Christians.  As  a  rule,  however,  religious  life  occu- 
pied but  little  the  minds  of  the  Bedouin,  so  much  en- 
grossed with  their  material  wants  and  affairs,  and  to 
this  day  religious  fanaticism  is  rardy  found  among  the 
children  of  the  desert.  The  particular  wishes  of  the 
votaries  were  brought  before  the  idols  and  their  priests, 
and  their  advice  was  dedred ;  but  if  expectation  woe 
disappointed,  the  idols  were  broken  to  pieces  and  thdr 
priests  insulted  and  mdtreated.  Beddes  the  idolaten, 
in  a  literal  sense  of  the  word,  there  lived  in  Arabia 
single  tribes,  who  wonhipped  the  sun,  moon,  and  other 
cdestid  bodies,  or  indined  to  the  rdigion  of  the  Magi* 
ans ;  vestiges  of  hero-worahip,  and  worship  of  bnees  sod 
stones  are  also  traceable. 

Among  the  foreign  settlen  in  Arabia,  we  pass  orer 
in  silence  the  few  adherents  of  Zoroaster,  scattered 
along  the  Pereian  Gulf,  and  the  Sabnans,  on  the  south- 
ern coast  of  the  peninsula,  who,  even  from  the  time  of 
David  and  Solomon,  stored  their  rich  emporiums  of 
Ophir,  Saba,  and  afterwards  Aden,  with  Indian  merchin- 
disc,  and  who,  as  is  clear  from  iniany  good  aigumenta. 
were  undoubtedly  of  Hindfi  origin.  The  Chiistiaa  re- 
ligion had  long  been  established  in  sevend  parts  of 
Arabia,  but  the  Christianity  of  the  Oriental  Church  at 
that  time  almost  resembled  paganism,  being  assodatetl 
with  monachism,  and  ifvith  the  worahip  of  martyrs,  rel- 
ics, and  images.  Among  the  heretical  sectaries  jrha 
absorbed  in  their  monophysitical  and  other  abstruse  dog- 
matical controverdes,  looked  upon  each  other  with  the 
utmost  hatred,  we  find  particularly  mentioned  the  No- 
torians,  Jacobites,  Mareionites,  and  Manichieans,  be- 
ddes some  other  obscure  sects,  such  as  the  Collyridians. 
who,  deifying  the  mother  of  Christ,  and  adoring  her  as 
the  third  person  in  the  Trinity,  probably  gave  rise  to 
the  Christian  tritheism  so  often  dwdt  on  bv  the  author 
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of  the  Konin«  The  Jews  were  at  this  time  in  Arabia 
in  g^reat  numbers.  After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
many  of  them  bad  retired  hither,  where,  owing  to  the 
loose  connection  and  the  jealousy  of  the  aboriginal 
tribes,  they  had  gained  considerable  power.  Some  of 
them,  adopting  the  fierce  manners  of  the  desert,  chose 
a  wandering  life,  connected  with  all  its  dangers  and 
adventurous  strife,  and  a  poem  composed  by  a  Jewish 
Bedouin  has  been  preserved  in  the  Ham&sa,  which 
breathes  the  true  spirit  of  Arabian  chivalry  (JIamdaa, 
p.  49,  ed.  Freytag).  But  in  general  the  Jews  were 
peacefully  settled  in  towns  and  fortified  castles,  princi- 
pally along  the  coast,  or  dispersed  among  the  inhabi- 
tants of  large  cities.  (Comp.  Krehl,  VoridamUUche  Re- 
ligionen  [Leipe.  1863];  ZeUschrift  cL  deutsch,  MorgenL 
GeselUch,  x,  61  sq.;  xiz,  262;  xx,  284;  Malcom,  Eii- 
torjf  of  Persia,  i,  168  sq.,  180  sq.)     See  Arabia. 

Early  Li/e.'-Since  Mohammed  was  by  birth  any- 
thing but  a  prince,  nothing  certain  is  known  about  its 
time,  and  even  the  oldest  sources  do  not  agree  as  to  the 
date.    According  to  the  most  probable  reckoning,  he 
was  bom  in  April,  A.D.  571,  at  Mecca.    This  city  was 
at  that  time  a  considerable  commercial  centre,  where 
caravans  from  Southern  Arabia,  Abyssinia,  Persia,  and 
India  crossed  those  from  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Mesopota- 
mia, and  exchanged  their  agricultural  and  industrial 
products.    This  happened  particularly  at  tbe  time  of 
the  pilgrimage.    By  descent  Mohammed  belonged  to 
the  aristocracy  of  Mecca,  but  the  branch  of  which  he 
was  an  offspring  was  very  much  impoverished.    His 
mother,  Aminah,  possessed,  it  is  said,  a  peculiarly  ner- 
vous temperament,  and  used  to  fancy,  while  between 
sleeping  and  waking,  that  she  was  visited  by  spirits. 
It  is  probable  that  Mohammed  inherited  from  her  his 
oonstitutional  tendency  to  epilepsy,  as  well  as  his  most 
remarkable  mental  peculiarities.     Mohammedan  au- 
thors have  labored  to  endow  the  birth  of  their  prophet 
with  miraculous  events,  and  in  consequence  many  mar- 
vellous stories  are  told.    It  is  related,  among  other 
things,  that  his  mother  experienced  none  of  the  pangs 
of  travail.    As  soon  as  her  child  was  bom,  he  raised  his 
eyes  to  heaven,  exclaiming,  ^*  There  is  no  God  but  God, 
and  I  am  his  prophet  !**    That  same  night,  it  is  related, 
also  with  the  same  inclination  to  extravagance,  that  the 
fire  of  Zoroaster,  which,  guarded  by  the  Magi,  had  burned 
uuintemiptedly  for  more  than  a  thousand  years,  was 
suddenly  extinguished,  and  all  the  idols  in  the  world 
fell  down.    When  only  two  months  old,  Mohammed's 
father  died  (according  to  some  accounts,  he  died  two 
months  before  the  birth  of  Mohammed).    Aminah  for 
a  short  time  nursed  the  infant  herself;  but  sorrow  soon 
dried  the  fountains  of  her  breast,  and  the  young  child, 
after  much  exertion  to  meet  this  extra  expenditure,  was 
committed  to  the  care  of  a  nurse,  with  whom  he  re- 
mained about  five  years.    It  is  related  by  Mohamme- 
dans that  when  the  nurse,  who  was  a  shepherd's  wife, 
showed  the  child  to  a  celebrated  soothsayer,  who  was 
an  idolater,  the  latter  exclaimed,  "  Kill  this  child !" 
Hallmah  snatched  away  her  precious  chaige  and  fied. 
Afterwards  the  soothsayer  explained  to  the  excited 
multitude:  "I  swear  by  all  the  gods  that  this  child 
will  kiU  those  who  belong  to  your  faith;  he  will  de- 
strv)y  your  gods,  and  he  will  be  victorious  over  you." 
When  Mohammed  was  six  years  old  he  lost  his  mother, 
and  the  poor  orphaned  child  fell  to  the  care  of  relatives. 
lie   was  taken  charge  of  by  his  grandfather,  Abdul 
Mutalib,  who  was  then  the  chief  priest  of  the  Kaaba. 
Upon  his  decease  the  care  of  the  cbUd  fell  to  his  uncle, 
Aba-Talib;  but  he  was  so  indigent  that  he  could  not 
long  afford  to  keep  his  nephew,  and  Mohammed  was 
obliged  to  earn  his  livelihood  as  a  shepherd — an  occu- 
pation to  which  only  the  lower  class  of  the  population 
resorted,  while  the  more  opulent  engaged  in  trade. 
"Later  (in  his  twenty-fifth  year)  he  entered  the  ser\'ice 
of  a  rich  widow  (Kadijah),  attended  to  her  affairs  in 
Southern  Arabia,  according  to  some  accounts  also  in 
^yria^  where  he  is  said  to  have  become  conversant  with 


monks,  who  gave  him  information  regarding  Christian- 
ity, Mohammed  soon  gained  Kadijah's  confidence  to 
such  a  degree  that  she  offered  him  her  hand  in  matri- 
mony, which  he  accepted,  though  she  was  much  his 
senior— she  was  forty  years  old. 

PreparcUionfor  hia  Mission, — Placed  in  affluent  cir- 
cumstances by  marriage,  Mohammed  gradually  aban- 
doned commercial  enterprises  and  gave  himself  up  to 
religious  contemplation,  to  which  he  may  have  been  in- 
duced by  a  cousin  of  his  consort,  who,  like  many  Arabs 
of  his  time,  had  relinquished  idolatry,  and  had  been  con- 
verted first  to  Judaism,  then  to  Christianity,  but  had 
failed  to  find  satisfaction  in  either.  Mohammed  was  no 
scholar — it  is  even  doubtful  whether  he  acquired  read-« 
ing  and  writing  in  later  years — his  education  had  cer- 
tainly been  neglected  in  his  earlier  years  by  reason  of 
circumstances.  Chirography  had  only  been  introduced 
into  Arabia  a  short  time  previously,  though  poetiy 
was  highly  cultivated — for  this,  however,  in  spite  of  his 
oratorical  talent,  he  had  little  aptitude.  On  the  whole, 
his  visionary  character  and  piety  formed  a  great  con- 
trast to  the  sober  and  robust  Arabs  of  his  time,  who  in- 
dulged in  wine,  gambling,  and  sensuality  as  the  main 
objects  of  life ;  while  he,  though  not  insensible  to  terres- 
trial enjoyments,  was  more  disposed  to  religious  refiec- 
tion.  Retired  in  solitude,  he  made  God,  the  future  life, 
and  revelation  the  themes  of  his  thoughts,  and  reviewed 
the  various  systems  of  religion  known  to  him  by  oral 
tradition,  in  order  to  form  from  them  a  new  religion 
adapted  to  Arabia.  There  were  at  this  time  Ebionitish 
Christians  in  the  country — the  Rakusi  and  the  Ilani/s,, 
To  the  first  belonged,  according  to  Sprenger's  conjecture 
{Leben  u.  Lehre  des  Mohammed,  i,  43  sq.),  Koss,  who 
preached  at  Mecca  the  unity  of  God  and  the  resurrec' 
tion  of  the  dead,  and  for  this  purpose  also  visited  the 
fair  at  Okhad,  where  Mohammed  had  heard  him.  The 
Haiiifs  were  (as  Sprenger  will  have  it)  Essenes,  who 
had  lost  nearly  all  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  aiid  had  sub- 
mitted to  various  foreign  influences,  but  professed  a 
rigid  monotheism.  Their  religious  book  was  called  the 
"  Roll  of  Abraham."  In  the  time  of  Mohammed  several 
members  of  this  sect  were  living  at  Mecca  and  Medina, 
and  Mohammed  himself,  who  originally  had  worshipped 
the  gods  of  his  people,  became  a  Hanif.  The  doctrine 
of  the  Hanifs  was  "  Islam" — i.  e.  submission  to  the  one 
God ;  they  were  themselves  **  Moslem" — L  e.  men  char- 
acterized by  such  submission.  Besides  his  knowledge 
from  such  connections,  Mohammed  enjoyed  the  instmc- 
tion  of  Jewish  scholars,  among  whom  are  particularly 
mentioned  a  celebrated  rabbi,  Abdallah  Ibn-Salaam, 
and  Waraka,  the  nephew  of  his  wife.  (Comp.  Abrah. 
Geiger,  Was  hat  Mohamfned  aus  dem  Judenthume  avf- 
genommen,  Bonn,  1838.)  The  Arabs,  Mohammed  knew, 
were  ready  for  a  new  faith,  and  he  desired  the  establish- 
ment of  a  religious  system  which  should  embody  the 
essentials  of  all  that  his  CQmitr>-men  were  acquainted 
with.  Idolatry  was  already  on  the  wane.  The  idols  were 
considered  by  the  poets  and  other  intelligent  Arabs  as 
powerless  beings,  at  most  as  mediators  between  the  su- 
preme God  (Allah)  and  mankind ;  and  there  were  some 
who  even  accepted  the  belief  in  a  future  life,  as  enter- 
tained among  the  Jews  and  Christians  of  Arabia.  The 
greatest  opposition  he  had  reason  to  fear  was  from  relig- 
ious indifference,  scepticism,  and  selfishness.  According 
to  the  Koran,  from  which  alone  we  can  correctly  gather 
Mohammed's  religious  views,  he  laid  down  the  following 
fundamental  doctrines:  The  existence  of  a  monotheistic 
divinity,  a  being  superior  to  all ;  a  revelation,  but  only 
by  special  inspiration  (by  which  alone  the  prophets 
were  distinguished,  while  in  all  other  respects  on  an 
equality  with  the  rest  of  mankind) ;  and,  finally,  a  life 
hereafter,  in  which  the  virtuous  were  to  be  rewarded 
and  the  vicious  punished.  In  his  opinion,  this  was  the 
religion  of  Abraham,  who,  as  the,  Koran  says,  was  nei- 
ther Jew  nor  Christian,  but  a  pious.  God-fearing  man. 
Moses  and  Christ  were  prophets;  but  their  revelation 
had  been  distorted  by  Jews  and  Christians.    He  there- 
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fore  determined  that  some  of  the  laws  and  ordinances 
of  the  Old  Testament,  not  suitable  for  Arabia,  should 
be  set  aside ;  and  of  the  New,  many  dogmas,  which  w^ere 
looked  apon  by  him  and  his  contemporaries  as  border- 
ing on  idolatry,  should  be  revoked,  in  order  to  success- 
fully convert  his  people  to  monotheism. 

Mohammed  having  arrived  at  these  results  by  reflec- 
tion and  tradition,  notwithstanding  the  prejudices  of 
Iiis  time,  from  which  he  was  by  no  means  himself  free, 
and  endowed  with  a  nervous  constitution  and  -a  lively 
imagination,  it  was  not  at  all  unnatural  for  him  to  come, 
after  a  time,  to  regard  himself  as  actually  called  of  God 
to  build  up  his  people  in  a  new  faith.  Mohammed,  as 
we  gather  from  the  oldest  and  most  trustworthy  narra- 
tives, was  an  epileptic,  and  as  such  was  considered  to  be 
possessed  of  evil  spirits.  At  first  he  believed  the  same ; 
but  gradually  he  came  to  the  conclusion,  confirmed  by 
his  friends,  that  damons  had  no  power  over  so  pure  and 
pious  a  man  as  he  was,  and  he  conceived  the  idea  that 
he  was  not  controlled  by  evil  spirits,  but  that  he  was 
visited  by  angels,  whom  he,  disposed  to  hallucinations 
of  vision  and  audition,  and  afflicted  with  a  morbid  state 
of  body  and  mind,  saw  in  dreams,  or  even  while  awake 
conceived  he  saw.  What  seemed  to  him  good  and  true, 
after  such  epileptic  attacks,  he  esteemed  revelation,  in 
which  he,  at  least  in  the  first  stage  of  his  prophetic 
course,  firmly  believed,  and  which  imparted  to  his  pen- 
sive, variable  character  the  necessary  courage  and  en- 
durance to  brave  all  mortifications  and  perils. 

Mohammed  as  a  Rdigioui  Teacher, — Mohammed 
was,  according  to  Mohammedan  reports,  forty  years  of 
age  when  he  began  to  act  the  part  of  a  prophet,  and 
this  he  did  first  among  hu  nearest  relatives  and  friends. 
He  claimed  to  have  been  "moved"  to  teach  a  new 
faith  by  a  special  "divine**  communication  which  he 
had  received  in  the  solitude  of  the  mountain  Hlra,  near 
3Iecca.  Gabriel,  he  asserted,  had  appeared  to  him,  and 
in  the  name  of  God  commanded  him  to  "  read** — i.  e.  to 
preach — the  true  religion,  and  to  spread  it  abroad  by 
committing  it  to  writing  {Sur,  xcvi).  In  three  years 
he  made  only  fourteen  converts;  but  among  these  were 
the  high-spirited,  devoted,  and  indomitable  Ali,  who 
.  was  afterwards  sumamed  the  "ever-victorious  Lion  of 
God,"  and  Abu-Bekr,  whose  character  for  good-sense, 
benevolence,  and  straightforward  integrity  contributed 
not  a  little  to  the  respectability  and  ultimate  success  of 
the  new  religion.  In  the  fourth  year  of  his  mission,  in 
obedience,  as  he  alleges,  to  an  express  command  from 
heaven,  he  resolved  to  make  a  public  declaration  of  his 
faith.  He  addressed  himself  to  the  Koreish  and  others, 
asking  them,  "  If  I  were  to  tell  you  that  there  is  au 
army  on  the  other  side  of  that  mountain,  would  you  be- 
lieve me  ?"  "  Yes,"  they  answered, "  for  we  do  not  con- 
sider thee  to  be  a  liar."  He  then  said, "  I  come  to  warn 
you;  and  if  you  do  not  believe  me,  a  great  punishment 
will  befall  yon;"  he  told  them  they  must  renounce  idol- 
t  atry,  and  make  a  profession  of  the  one  true  God ;  that 
unless  they  did  so  they  could  have  no  true  happiness  in 
this  life  nor  salvation  in  the  life  to  come. 

The  people  listened  to  the  precepts  of  the  moralist, 
and  though  they  were  enraptured  by  the  force  of  his 
eloquence,  very  few  were  yet  inclined  to  desert  their 
hereditary  and  long-cherished  ceremonies,  and  to  adopt 
a  spiritual  faith  the  internal  evidence  of  which  they 
were  unable  to  comprehend.  Mohammed  was  repeat- 
edly urged  by  them  to  confirm  his  divine  mission  by 
miracles,  but  he  prudently  appealed  to  the  internal 
truth  of  his  doctrine,  and  expressly  declared  that  won- 
ders and  signs  would  depreciate  the  merit  of  faith  and 
aggravate  the  guilt  of  infidelity.  The  only  miraculous 
act  which  Mohammed  professed  to  have  accomplished, 
and  which  has  been  greatly  exaggerated  by  his  credu- 
lous adherents,  is  a  nocturnal  journey  from  the  temple 
of  Mecca  to  Jerusalem,  and  thence  through  the  heav- 
ens, which  he  pretended  to  have  performed  on  an  im- 
aginary animal  like  an  ass,  called  Borak  (lightning); 
but  we  need  scarcely  remark  that  the  simple  words  of 


the  Koran  (Sur,  xvii)  may  as  weU  be  taken  in  the  alle- 
gorical sense  of  vision.  The  few  converts  he  made  wen 
of  the  lowest  class,  the  aristocracy  in  the  mean  time 
growing  more  decided  in  their  opposition  to  the  enthu- 
siast and  innovator.  Hitherto  they  had  contented 
themselves  by  mocking  him  and  deriding  him  as  a  aor- 
cerer  and  dasmoniac,  but  as  the  number  of  converts  was 
gradually  increasing,  and  there  seemed  danger  that  the 
sacredness  of  Mecca  might  be  disturbed  by  the  new  re- 
ligionists, and  thus  the  dty  be  deprived  of  her  chief  glory 
and  the  aristocracy  of  the  ample  revenues  of  the  pilgrim- 
ages, they  rose  in  fierce  opposition  against  the  new 
prophet  and  his  adherents,  who  dared  to  call  their  an- 
cient gods  idols,  and  their  ancestors  foola.  Many  of  the 
converted  slaves  and  Ireedmen  had  to  undergo  terrible 
punishments,  and  others  suffered  so  much  at  the  hands 
of  their  own  relatives  that  they  were  fain  to  revoke 
their  creed ;  so  that  the  prophet  himself  advised  his  fol- 
lowers to  emigrate  to  Abyssinia.  Mohammed  himself, 
now  belonging  to  the  aristocracy,  and  further  protected 
by  the  strong  arm  of  Abu-Talib,  had  of  course  noth- 
ing personal  to  fear;  but  yet  he  became  so  bw-s]urited 
and  fearful  lest  his  attempt  should  fail  altogether  that 
he  decided  to  appeal  once  more  to  the  prejudices  of 
the  aristocracy,  and  he  even  went  so  far  as  to  raise  the 
idols,  which  hitherto  he  had  represented  as  naught,  to 
intermediate  beings  between  God  and  man — a  dictum, 
however,  which  he  soon  revoked,  as  an  inspiratioD  of 
Satan,  thereby  increasing  the  hatred  of  his  adversaries, 
at  whose  head  stood  two  members  of  the  family  of 
MachzCtm,  Al-Walid  and  Abulhakam  Amr  (called  by 
Mohammed  "  Father  of  Foolishness"),  and  who  in  every 
way  tried  to  throw  ridicule  on  him. 

Several  years  elapsed  in  this  unsettled  state,  Moham- 
med all  the  while  actively  engaged  in  the  propagarion 
of  his  new  doctrines.  Apparently  but  little  progress  had 
been  made,  when  he  suddenly  received  vigorous  sap- 
port  by  the  conversion  of  several  of  the  noblest  citizens, 
such  as  Abu-Obeida,  Hamza,  an  unde  of  Mohammed, 
Othman,  and  the  stem  and  inflexible  Omar,  who  were 
successively  gained  by  the  moderation  and  infloenoe  of 
Abu-Bekr,  with  whom,  by  marrying  his  only  daughter 
Ayesha,  the  prophet  had  become  more  nearly  allied  after 
the  death  of  his  wife  Eladijah.  With  this  revival 
of  the  new  faith  hostility  against  its  author  became 
more  decided,  and  the  jeklous  leaders  of  the  Koretsh- 
ites,  directing  their  animosity  and  violence  against 
the  whole  line  of  Hashem,  now  demanded  that  Mo- 
hammed should  be  delivered  into  their  hands  for  pun- 
ishment; and  when  compliance  with  this  request  was 
refused  them,  they  finally  pronounced  excommunica- 
tion against  the  whole  tribe  of  the  Hashemitesi  The 
feud  thus  kindled  between  the  different  parties  also 
obliged  the  few  adherents  of  the  prophet  who  had  thus 
far  remained  to  quit  Mecca,  and  the  new  religionists 
spread  through  the  country.  Mohammed*s  enemies 
now  came  forth  in  open  revolt,  and  it  was  formally  and 
publicly  resolved  that  he  should  be  slain.  In  order  to 
baffle  the  vengeance  of  the  Hashemites,  and  to  divide 
the  guilt  of  his  death,  it  was  agreed  that  one  man  from 
every  family  should  at  the  same  moment  plunge  his 
sword  into  the  heart  of  their  victim.  Nothing  now  re- 
mained for  Mohammed  but  death  or  instant  flight.  At 
the  dead  of  night,  accompanied  by  his  faithftil  friend 
Abu-Bekr,  he  took  his  flight  to  Yatreb,  afterwards  known 
by  the  name  of  Medina  (Medinat  al-nabi),  or  the  City 
of  the  Prophet. 

About  a  league  from  Mecca,  at  the  cave  of  Tbor,  the 
fugitives  halted,  and  there  they  remained  hiding  for 
three  days  from  their  Meccan  pursuers.  According  to 
one  account,  these,  after  exploring  every  hiding-place 
in  the  vicinity,  came  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave.  Bat  a 
spider  having  providentially  spread  her  web  over  ibe 
entrance,  the  Korcishites,  deeming  it  impossiUe  that 
Mohammed  could  have  entered  there,  turned  back  from 
their  pursuit.  Perhaps  a  more  probable  explanation  is 
that  as  the  Korcishites  knew  Medina  to  be  the  dcstina* 
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tton  of  the  fogithrcs,  they  never  suspected  that  they 
could  be  concoiled  in  the  cave  6f  Thor,  which  lay  in  an 
opposite  direction.  While  they  were  in  the  cave,  the 
legend  goes,  Abu-Bekr,  contrasting  their  weakness  with 
the  strength  of  their  enemies,  said,  trembling,  ''We  are 
bat  two."  **  No,**  replied  Mohammed,  **  there  is  a  third : 
it  is  God  himself."  On  the  fourth  night  the  prophet  and 
hb  companion  left  their  hiding-place,  and,  riding  on 
camels  which  the  servant  of  Abu-Bekr  had  brought,  ar- 
rived safely  at  Medina  sixteen  days  after  their  flight 
from  Mecca. 

Mohammed's  reason  for  turning  his  face  towards  Me- 
dina may  be  found  in  the  sympathy  which  the  Medi- 
nans  had  ftequently  manifested  towards  the  prophet. 
They  had  been  moved  to  this  by  various  causes.  Mo- 
hammed's mother  was  a  Medinan,  on  account  of  which 
her  clansmen  considered  themselves  under  obligation 
to  take  sides  with  him.  There  was  another  motive 
still :  the  Medinana,  Jealous  of  the  authority  of  Mecca  as 
a  place  of  pilgrimage,  might  have  hoped  to  attain  the 
ascendency  over  Mecca  by  the  aid  of  Mohammed  and 
his  followers.  There  were,  moreover,  many  adherents 
to  the  new  cause  among  the  inhalntants  of  Medina,  who 
had  paid  homage  to  the  prophet  while  he  was  yet  at 
Mecca.  There  were  some  who  looked  to  him  as  per- 
chance the  Messiah  expected  by  the  Jews.  According- 
ly a  considerable  part  of  Medina  was  enthusiastic  in  the 
new  cause,  and  when  Mohammed's  approach  was  made 
known  to  them,  hundreds  of  its  citizens  advanced  in 
procession  to  meet  the  coming  prophet,  welcoming  him 
with  loud  acclamations;  and  he  who  a  few  days  before 
had  left  his  native  dty  as  a  fugitive,  with  a  price  upon 
his  head,  now  entered  Medina  more  like  a  king  return- 
ing victorious  from  battle  than  an  exile  seeking  a  place 
of  refuge.  This  separation  or  flight  of  Mohammed  from 
the  city  of  his  nativity,  called  in  Arabic  Hejrah,  or  an- 
glicized Hegira  (q.v.),  formed  not  only  an  auspicious 
turning-point  in  the  prophet's  own  life,  but  became  the 
point  of  departure  in  the  Mohammedan  movement. 

His  earliest  attention  after  his  arrival  at  Medina  was 
given  towards  the  consolidation  of  the  new  worship  and 
the  minor  arrangements  in  the  congregation  of  his  flock. 
At  this  time  Mohammed  endeavored,  by  various  con- 
ceaslona,  to  gain  the  Jews  over  to  his  faith.  He  select- 
ed Jennalem  as  the  point  of  direction  in  prayer,  ap- 
pointed the  tenth  day  of  the  first  month  as  a  day  of 
fasting,  and  allowed  the  new  converts  to  celebrate  their 
Sabbath.  But  when  the  Jews,  notwithstanding  these 
advances,  would  not  acknowledge  him  as  prophet,  rid- 
iculed his  pretension  to  be  the  Messiah,  and  enraged 
him  by  their  constant  taunts,  he  soon  abrogated  his 
concessions,  became  their  bitterest  enemy,  sought  closer 
alliance  with  the  heathenish  Arabs,  and  substituted 
practices  likely  to  please  them.  In  prayer  the  worship- 
per was  now  directed  to  turn  towards  Mecca,  the  month 
Kamadan  was  henceforth  fixed  upon  as  a  fasting-time, 
and  Friday  as  the  day  of  rest 

Gradually  Mohammed  now  appears  in  a  new  charac- 
ter. His  internal  arrangements  perfected,  his  follow- 
ers increased,  and  his  allies  concluding  to  yield  him 
armed  assistj^ice,  he  was  no  longer  content  to  convert 
his  adversaries  by  words ;  he  was  no  longer  come  to  give 
\»MC!^  but  to  make  war;  where  the  warnings  of  the 
prophet  had  foiled  to  convince,  the  strong  arm  of  the 
conqueror  must  compel,  and  the  persecuted  apostle  ap- 
pears suddenly  transformed  into  the  triumphant  soldier. 
He  who  had  formerly  insisted  upon  liberty  of  conscience 
for  himself,  and  had  opposed  religious  violence,  now 
noalntained  that  lalaxB  diiould,  if  necessary,  be  defended 
and  propagated  by  the  sword.  ^  The  sword,"  said  he, 
"  is  the  key  of  heaven  and  of  hell :  a  drop  of  blood  shed 
in  the  cause  of  God,  or  a  night  spent  in  arms,  is  of  more 
avail  than  two  months  of  fasting  and  prayer;  whoever 
falls  in  battle,  his  sins  are  forgiven  him,  and  at  the  day 
of  judgment  the  loss  of  his  limbs  shall  be  supplied  by 
the  wings  of  cherubim."  This  was  a  sort  of  manifesto, 
directed  mainly  against  the  Meccans,  and  he  was  not 


long  in  carrying  his  new  principles  into  practice.  Not 
powerf\il  enough  to  warrant  an  open  fight  with  his  ene- 
mies, he  determined  to  weaken  their  strength  by  at- 
tacks and  pillage  upon  the  caravans  of  the  Meccans, 
which  on  thdr  commercial  expeditions  to  Syria  passed 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Medina,  and  ere  long  plunder  and 
robbery  were  sanctioned,  even  during  the  sacred  months 
— ^yea,  many  an  assassination,  consequent  upon  these  at- 
tacks, was  instigated  by  Mohammed  himself. 

Henceforth  Mohammed  ceases  to  be  a  religious  leader 
in  the  eyes  of  the  impartial  biographer;  he  cannot  pos- 
sibly have,  at  this  time,  fancied  himself  inspired  of  God, 
and  as  acting  according  to  divine  pleasure ;  for,  aside 
from  the  circumstance  Uiat  some  pretended  revelations 
concerned  only  his  own  advantage,  or  even  sometimes 
solely  the  gratification  of  his  lust,  he  fffiquently  with- 
held them,  and  waited  for  the  temper  of  his  adherents 
to  manifest  itself  before  he  dared  to  proclaim  them. 
Thus,  to  mention  one  instance  of  his  irresolution  and 
trickery,  he  commanded  one  of  his  votaries  to  waylay  a 
caravan  which  he  was  cognizant  could  be  reached  only 
in  a  sacred  month ;  and  when  the  order  had  been  com- 
plied with,  and  great  dissatisfaction  prevailed  on  ac- 
count of  this  desecration  of  the  holy  month,  he  main- 
tained not  to  have  arranged  the  same,  for  he  had  given 
the  order  in  so  ambiguous  a  manner  that  he  could  clear 
himself  of  the  responsibility  of  an  act  execrated  by  all 
Arabia. 

Mohammed  at  an  Impostor, — ^While  at  Mecca  the 
prophet  had  kept  unflinchingly  in  his  path,  through 
mockery  and  persecution.  No  threats,  no  injuries, 
had  hindered  him  from  preaching  to  his  people  the 
unity  and  the  righteousness  of  God,  and  exhorting 
to  a  for  purer  and  better  morality  than  had  ever  been 
set  before  them.  He  had  claimed  no  temporal  power, 
no  spiritual  domination;  he  had  asked  but  for  simple 
toleration,  for  Aree  permission  to  win  men  by  persuasion 
into  the  way  of  truth.  He  claimed  to  be  sent  neither 
to  compel  conviction  by  miracles,  nor  to  constrain  out- 
ward profession  by  the  sM'ord.  He  was  but  a  preacher, 
sent  to  warn  men  that  there  is  one  God,  and  that  there 
is  no  other ;  that  all  that  He  requires  is  that  men  should 
do  justice  and  love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly  with  their 
God,  and  as  the  sanction  of  all,  that  there  will  be  a  res- 
urrection of  the  dead,  as  well  of  the  just  as  of  the  unjust. 
Such  had  been  his  teachings  at  Mecca,  and  in  his  own 
person  he  had  fulfilled  the  duties  urged  upon  others — a 
thoroughly  good  and  righteous  man,  according  to  his 
light,  with  nothing  to  be  alleged  against  his  life,  even 
if  judged  by  a  higher  morality  than  that  of  the  Koran. 
His  virtues  mojf  have  been  hypocrisy,  his  mission  may 
have  been  imposture,  but  as  a  resident  of  Mecca  all  his 
actions  outwardly  had  created  a  presumption  in  his  fa- 
vor. With  his  arrival  at  Medina,  however,  the  scene 
shifts,  and  with  the  days  of  power  and  victory  of  the 
propagandist  opens  a  dark  and  bloody  page  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  East.  From  the  moment  when  the  formeriy 
despised  '*  madman  and  impostor"  was  raised  to  the  po- 
sition of  highest  judge,  lawgiver,  and  ruler  of  Medina, 
and  of  the  two  most  powerful  Arabic  tribes — thus  open- 
ing a  vast  theatre  to  the  enthusiasm  and  ambition  of 
Mohammed — hb  revelations  assumed  a  much  higher 
claim.  He  now  inculcated  as  a  matter  of  religion  and 
of  faith  the  waging  of  war  against  the  infidels ;  and  the 
sword  once  drawn  at  the  command  of  heaven,  from,  that 
time  remained  unsheathed  until  the  tribes  of  all  Arabia 
and  the  adjacent  countries  had  joined  in  the  profession 
that  there  is  no  God  but  Allah,  and  that  Mohammed  is 
his  apostle. 

Acts  of  such  character,  Mohammed,  even  if  not  en- 
dowed with  a  very  delicate  ethic  sense,  must  have 
known  to  be  wrong,  and  could  have  approved  solely  for 
a  selfish  end.  Even  before  his  emigration  to  Medina 
he  had,  in  several  instances,  deviated  from  the  truth, 
where  it  seemed  to  answer  his  purpose  best.  Thus  he 
had  related  the  whole  history  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament prophets,  spiced  by  Jewish  and  Christian  tradi- 
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tions,  and  had  claimed  them  as  communicated  to  him 
by  the  angel  Gabriel — an  assertion  which  was  of  course 
discredited  by  the  Meccans,  who  guessed  rightly  that  he 
owed  this  knowledge  to  his  conversations  with  foreign 
scriptural  scholars.  Revelations  also  concerning  his  own 
persoHi  and  which  he  can  certainly  not  have  believed 
himself,  abound  in  the  Koran.  Thus  he  had  restricted 
the  number  of  legitimate  wives  to  four,  but  exempted 
himself  from  that  restraint,  and  after  the  death  of  his 
lirst  wife  married  twelve  others.  Another  time  he  fell 
in  love  with  a  female  slave,  and  when  his  consorts  ex- 
pressed their  disfdeasure  he  swore  that  he  would  forsake 
her.  A  few  months  subsequently  he  had  himself  re- 
leased from  his  oath  by  some  verses  of  the  Koran,  and 
threatened  his  women  with  divorce  if  they  should  con- 
tinue to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  voluptuousnew.  His 
rdation  to  Zeineb  or  Zaid,  the  spouse  of  his  former  slave 
and  later  adopted  son,  throws  a  still  worse  light  on 
his  revelations.  Zaid,  observing  that  Mohammed  paid 
undue  attention  to  his  wife,  caused  himself  to  be  di- 
vorced from  her.  Mohammed  took  her  in  matrimony. 
But  when  this  marriage  was  found  very  reprehensible, 
because  he  had  shown  so  little  regard  to  Zaiid*s  feelings, 
and  because  an  adopted  son  with  the  Arabs  was  deemed 
equal  to  a  son  german,  wherefore  matrimony  contract^ 
ed  with  his  wife,  even  after  divorce,  was  considered  ille- 
gal, Mohammed,  in  the  name  of  God,  branded  as  ab- 
surd, first,  the  usage  hitherto  in  vogue  calling  an  adopt- 
ed male  child  a  son,  and  in  future  declared  such  prooed- 
ure  even  sinful,  by  actual  proof  drawn  from  the  Koran, 
and  announced  that,  far  from  having  advised  Zaid  to 
separate  himself  from  his  wife,  he  had  rather  tried  to 
dissuade  Zaid  from  such  a  course;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  that  he  (Mohammed),  even  after  the  separation, 
afraid  of  men^s  judgment,  had  hesitated  to  marry  her, 
until  God  commanded  him,  in  order  to  demonstrate  that 
he  who  acted  according  to  the  Lord's  will  need  not  care 
for  the  talk  of  men,  and  in  order  that  he  might  add,  by 
the  force  of  his  own  example,  more  vigor  to  the  law  re- 
specting adopted  sons. 

But  to  return  to  the  external  histoTy  of  Mohammed 
an<*  his  votaries.  First  of  all  our  attention  is  claimed 
by  the  first  battle  proper,  fought  near  Badr,  situated  be- 
tween Mecca  and  Medina,  which,  though  insignificant 
as  to  the  numbers  of  the  combatants,  was  of  material 
consequence.  The  original  object  was  the  pillage  of  a 
Meccan  caravan.  The  Meccans,  having  been  advised 
of  this  intention,  despatched  succor  to  their  people,  and, 
as  was  supposed,  were  thus  prepared  to  meet  the  Ua- 
shemites  and  Medinans.  Yet  the  Meccans,  although 
superior  in  number,  were  nevertheless  defeated  by  Mo- 
hammed's adherents.  Some  Moslem  writers  will  have 
it  that  8000  angelic  warriors,  on  white  and  black  steeds, 
guided  and  assisted  the  faithful.  The  prophet  himself, 
during  the  fight,  was  engaged  in  prayer.  In  most  of 
the  later  wars,  also,  Mohammed  generally  kept  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  melee.  He  obtained  many  a  victory,  to 
be  sure,  by  skilful  disposition  of  his  forces,  but  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  no  means  as  a  brave  warrior. 
Thu  is  especially  manifest  in  the  expedition  immedi- 
ately following,  and  undertaken  by  the  Meccans  to  take 
revenge  for  the  defeat,  by  which  they  had  suffered  not 
only  severe  loss  of  lives  and  property,  but  had  added 
booty,  glory,  and  Increase  to  the  new  religionists.  Mo- 
hammed, namely,  when  the  Meccans,  a  few  thousand 
strong,  advanced  against  Medina,  wanted  to  retire  to  the 
city  and  to  confine  himself  to  its  defence,  and  only  when 
his  disciples  declared  this  plan  dishonorable,  he  unwill- 
ingly tunied  out  against  the  enemy,  and  was  vanquished 
uear  Mount  Ohod.  Many  of  the  faithful  covered  the 
battle-field  with  their  corpses.  Mohammed  himself  was 
wounded  slightly ;  he  wore  a  double  coat  of  mail  and  a 
closed  helmet,  so  that  the  Meccans  did  not  recognise  him, 
and  his  companions  promptly  secured  his  safety.  When 
the  Meccans  advanced  a  second  time  with  a  superior 
furce,  Mohammed's  advice  to  his  own  to  fortify  them- 
selves in  the  city  was  promptly  complied  with,  and  the 


Meccans,  inexperienced  in  siege  operations,  and  by  Mo- 
hammed's intrigues  having  fdlen  out  ¥rith  their  confed- 
erates, were  obliged  after  a  few  weeks  to  retire  without 
accomplishing  anything. 

We  pass  over  the  wars  waged  by  Mohammed  against 
the  Jews  in  Medina  and  in  other  parts  of  Arabia,  all  of 
which  were  noarked  by  great  cruelty  on  his  side,  also 
the  conflicts  which  he  waged  against  several  Arabian 
tribes  allied  with  the  Meccans,  and  remark  only  that,  in 
spite  of  many  a  failure,  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  Hegira 
(A.D.  628)  he  felt  sufficiently  confident  to  venture  at 
the  head  of  his  votaries  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  Tet, 
though  he  exhorted  to  this  pilgrimage  in  the  name  of 
God,  it  was  not  participated  in  to  the  degree  expected, 
and  nothing  remained  to  him  but  the  hope  that  the 
Meccans  would  be  afraid  to  shed  blood  in  the  holy 
month,  though  he  himself  had  violated  it  long  ago  by 
robbery  and  murder.  When  he  arrived  at  the  bounda- 
ry of  the  Meccan  territory,  he  was  bidden  to  stop,  and 
threatened  with  force  in  case  he  should  attempt  to  pen- 
etrate into  the  city.  Alter  protracted  negotiatioos, 
however,  many  Meccans  being  desirous  of  peace  on  ac- 
count of  their  commercial  interests,  concluded  it,  and, 
among  other  terms,  it  was  fixed  that  Mohammed  should 
be  allowed  to  partaJce  of  the  pilgrim  celebration  the  en- 
suing year.  This  treaty  of  peace,  by  which  Mohammed 
was  recognised  as  an  equal  power,  increased  his  author- 
ity, and  permitted  him  to  despatch  his  emissaries  to  all 
parts  of  Arabia,  to  make* proselytes  and  enter  into  alli- 
ances. Soon  he  felt  strong  enough  to  avail  himself  of 
an  opportune  pretext  to  break  the  peace,  and  on  a  sud- 
den surprised  Mecca,  without  any  formal  decUntion  of 
war,  at  the  head  of  10,000  men.  The  chief  magistrates 
of  the  city  were  obliged  (A.D.  630)  to  make  their  sub- 
mission, and  acknowledged  him  not  only  as  secular 
ruler,  but  as  a  plenipotentiaiy  of  the  Deity.  See  Ko- 
BEiSH.  With  this  the  victoiy  of  the  new  religion  was 
secured  in  all  Arabia.  While,  however,  empk>yed  in 
destrosring  all  traces  of  idolatry  in  the  besieged  city,  and 
fixing  the  minor  laws  and  ceremonies  of  the  true  faith, 
Mohammed  heard  of  new  armies  which  several  warlike 
Arabic  tribes  had  sent  against  him,  and  which  were 
concentrated  near  TaXf  (680).  He  went  forth  to  en- 
counter the  enemy,  was  again  victorious,  and  his  domin- 
ion and  creed  extended  further  and  further  eveiy  day. 
From  all  parts  flocked  the  deputations  to  do  homage  to 
him  in  the  name  of  the  various  tribes,  either  as  the 
messenger  of  God,  or  at  least  as  the  Prince  of  Arabia, 
and  the  year  8  of  the  Hegira  was  therefore  called  the 
year  of  the  Deputations. 

Even  before  the  capture  of  Mecca,  Mohammed  had 
been  bold  enough  to  sununon  the  princes  of  the  coon- 
tries  antiguous  to  Arabia — Chosroes  (of  Persia),  the  em- 
peror Heraclius  (of  Constantinople),  the  king  of  Abys- 
sinia, and  several  Byzantine  and  Persian  provincial  gov- 
ernors— to  be  converted  to  his  faith.    His  letter  to  the 
king  of  Abyssinia  has  been  discovered  on  a  leaf  of  parch- 
ment, which  served  as  a  cover  to  a  mantucript,  in  a  Cop- 
tic monastery  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  accords  tolerably 
with  what  we  know  from  Arabian  biographers.   It  reads 
as  follows:  **  In  the  name  of  God,  the  idl-gracious  and 
all-merciful,  from  Mohammed,  the  servant  and  ambas- 
sador of  God,  to  Almucaucas,  the  prefect  of  the  Copts. 
Hail  to  him  who  follows  the  divine  guidance!    Isodh 
mon  thee  to  confess  the  Islam.    If  thou  compliest  with 
this  summons,  thy  salvation  is  secured,  and  God  will 
give  thee  a  double  reward  for  thy  devotion.    But  if 
thou  refusest,  the  guilt  of  the  Copts  resta  on  thee.    Oh, 
ye  men  of  the  Scriptures!  approach  and  become  our 
equals  by  professing  that  we  adore  only  Allah,  onasso- 
ciated  with  terrestrial  beings,  and  ovm  as  Lord  none  be- 
side him.    If  you  will  not  agree  to  this,  testify  tbat  we 
are  God-resigned  and  faithfuL"    The  governor  of  Egypt 
was  no  more  converted  than  Heraclius  and  Chosroes. 
He,  however,  received  the  delegates  of  Mohammed  hos- 
pitably, and  sent  him,  besides  other  valuable  presents 
two  Abyssinian  female  slaves,  one  of  whom  (Hariiffl  or 
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lUria)  charmed  the  prophet  to  such  i^  degree  that  he 
neglecked  his  other  wives  on  her  account. 

The  execution  of  one  of  Mohammed^s  emissaries  by 
Amni,  the  chief  of  the  Christian  Arabs  on  the  Syrian 
frontier,  occasioned  the  first  war  between  Mohammed 
and  the  Byzantines,  terminating  unfavorably  to  the 
former.  Nor  had  a  second  campaign  the  desired  suc- 
cess, for  he  did  not  secure  the  wished-for  participation 
of  the  pagan  allies,  and  he  had  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
homage  of  a  few  minor  princes  on  his  way  to  the  fron- 
tiers, and  returned  without  having  cairicMl  out  his  in- 
tention. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  10th  year  of  the  Hegira  he 
nodertook,  at  the  head  of  at  least  40,000  Moslems,  his 
last  solemn  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and  there  (on  the 
Mount  Arafat)  uistructed  them  in  all  the  important 
laws  and  ordixumces,  chiefly  of  the  pilgrimage ;  and  the 
ceremonies  observed  by  him  on  that  occasion  were  re- 
corded in  the  Koran  and  fixed  for  all  time.  He  again 
solemnly  exhorted  his  believers  to  righteousness  and 
piety,  and  chiefly  recommended  them  to  protect  the 
weak,  the  poor,  and  the  women,  and  to  abstain  from 
usury.  Among  the  most  important  of  his  ordinances 
at  this  time  are  to  be  noticed  the  abolishment  of  the 
leap-year,  which  the  Arabs,  in  common  with  the  Jews, 
bad  been  accustomed  to  observe,  and  in  its  place  in- 
troduced the  pure  lunar  year,  by  which  alone  the  sa- 
cred months  as  well  Ba  the  pilgrimage  and  the  month 
of  fasting  were  fixed.  Another  very  important  com- 
maodmeot  which  he  gave  at  this  time  was  that  thence- 
forth the  sacred  city  of  Mecca  was  to  be  entered  only 
by  Mohammedans^  and  that  even  outside  of  it  idolaters 
were  to  be  entirely  exterminated.  Jews  and  Chris- 
tiana were  to  be  tolerated,  if  they  would  humMy  sub- 
mit and  pay  a  capitation  tax.  His  caliph — Omar — 
added  to  the  commandment,  in  order  to  humiliate  those 
of  another  faith,  several  oppressive  restrictions  for  the 
ii^tinna  conquered  by  him,  and  the  succeeding  caliphs, 
according  to  the  degree  of  tolerance  or  fanaticism  actu- 
ating them,  mitigated  or  aggravated  the  same.  Non- 
Mohammedans,  in  order  to  be  easily  recognised  as  infi- 
dels, were  obliged  to  distinguish  themselves  by  the  color 
of  their  turbans,  the  Jews  being  enjoined  to  wear  black, 
the  Christians  blue  ones.  They  were  forbidden  to  car- 
ry arms,  were  ordered  to  ride  on  asses  (not  on  horses),  on 
the  streets  to  3rield  the  way  to  the  Mohammedans,  and 
in  public  assemblies  to  rise  before  them.  Their  houses 
most  not  be  higher  than  those  of  the  faithful;  nor  were 
they  permitted  to  bold  public  processions  nor  ring  bells, 
nor  make  proselytes,  nor  keep  any  Moslem  slaves,  nor 
acquire  any  captives  or  other  military  persons,  nor  pos- 
sess any  sod  with  Arabic  letters,  nor  have  any  intimacy 
with  Moslem  females.  Jews  and  Christians  should  not 
be  employed  in  offices  of  chancery — an  interdiction  en- 
acted by  Omar,  but  rarely  observed  because  of  the  igno- 
rance of  the  primitive  Arabians  as  well  as  later  Turks, 
who,  for  want  of  knowledge  of  state  affairs,  found  the 
services  of  Jews  and  Christians  in  various  administra- 
tive branches  indispensable. 

After  his  return  from  3Iecca,  Mohammed  busily  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  fitting-out  of  a  new  expedition 
against  the  Byzantines.  In  the  very  midst  of  his  war- 
like preparations  he  was  suddenly  taken  dangerously,  ill 
with  fever.  One  night,  while  severely  suffering,  we  are 
told  by  Mohammedan  chroniclers,  Mohammed  went  to 
the  cemetery  of  Medina,  and  prayed  and  wept  upon  the 
tonabs,  praising  the  dead,  and  wishing  that  he  himself 
mig^ht  soon  be  delivered  from  the  storms  of  this  world. 
For  a  few  more  days  he  went  about;  at  last,  too  weak 
further  to  visit  his  wives,  he  chose  the  house  of  Aye- 
sha,  situated  near  a  mosque,  as  his  abode  during  his 
sickness.  He  continued  to  take  part  in  the  public  pray- 
ers as  long  as  he  could ;  until  at  last,  feeling  that  his 
hour  had  come,  he  once  more  preached  to  the  people, 
recommending  Abu-Bekr  and  Usama,  the  son  of  Zaid,  as 
the  generals  whom  he  had  chosen  for  the  army.  He 
then  a2»ked,  like  Samuel,  whether  he  had  wronged  any 


one,  and  read  to  them  passages  firom  the  Koran,  preparing, 
the  minds  of  his  hearers  for  his  death,  and  exhorting 
them  to  peace  among  themselves,  and  to  strict  obedience 
to  the  tenets  of  the  faith.  A  few  days  after\^'ards  he 
asked  for  writing  material^  probably  in  order  to  fix  a 
successor  to  his  office  as  chief  of  the  faithful ;  but  Omar, 
fearing  he  might  choose  Ali,  while  he  himself  inclined 
to  Abu-Bekr,  would  not  allow  him  to  be  furnished  with 
them.  In  his  last  wanderings  he  only  spoke  of  angels 
and  heaven.  He  died  in  the  lap  of  Ayesha,  about 
noon  of  Monday,  the  12th  (Uth)  of  the  third  month,  in 
the  year  11  of  the  Hegira  (June  8,  682).  Mohamme- 
dan bic^praphers  maintain  that  their  prophet  died  of  the 
consequences  of  eating  roast  mutton  poisoned  by  a 
Jewess,  who  is  said  to  have  sought  the  revenge  of  a 
brother  whom  the  Islamites  killed  in  the  campaign  of 
Cheibar.  But,  as  this  campaign  took  place  four  years 
previous  to  Mohammed's  death,  it  might  have  been  a 
difficult  task  to  the  contemporary  Arabian  physicians  to 
prove  it,  even  if  the  attempt  at  poisoning  were  verified. 
It  is  much  more  probable  (w^hat  also  occurred  in  the 
case  of  Abu-Bekr,  the  later  caliph)  that  such  a  story 
was  concocted  to  have  him  die  a  martyr's  death ;  for 
the  Arabs  regard  as  martyrs  those  who  perish  in  a  holy 
war,  i.  e.  in  a  war  carried  on  against  infidels. 

Many  fictions  were  resorted  to  in  the  first  century  of 
the  Mohammedan  era  to  glorify  their  deceased  prophet. 
Fanatic  Moslems  represent  him  to  have  enjoyed  special 
favors  from  on  high  from  the  day  of  his  birth.  We  re- 
cur to  the  exclamation  he  is  said  to  have  uttered  as 
he  made  his  appearance  in  the  world ;  as  a  man,  we  are 
told  the  desert  was  covered  with  shade-trees  as  he  wan- 
dered through  the  same,  and  even  rocks  saluted  him  as 
the  apostle  of  the  Lord.  A  man  created  before  all  cre- 
ated beings,  as  tradition  has  it  (at  whose  birth  there 
were  supernatural  manifestations),  must  not  die  of  a 
common  illness:  he  must  perish  at  least  as  a  martyr. 
It  is  difficult  to  decide  how  much  Mohammed  himself 
has  contributed  to  these  legends;  certain  it  is  that  he 
frequently,  in  order  to  attain  his  ends,  did  not  despise 
any  means  of  imposture  and  delusion,  and  made  the 
angel  Gabriel  play  a  part  as  bearer  of  divine  revelations 
in  which  he  did  not  himself  believe.  He  probably 
feared  the  destruction  of  his  whole  work — a  work  which, 
after  naive  credulity  and  religious  enthusiasm  had  been 
succeeded  by  sober  sense,  he  cannot  possibly  have  con- 
sidered salutary  for  his  people,  certainly  not  if  his  new 
doctrines  were  to  be  forced  upon  them  by  the  s^'ord  and 
persecution.  The  inconsistency  of  his  course  is  cer- 
tainly marvellous,  for  he  introduced  those  very  meas- 
ures against  which  he  had  himself  declaimed  so  loudly 
until  suddenly  transformed  from  the  subject  to  the  ruler. 
It  may  be  granted  even  that  he  frequently  played  the 
deceiver  for  the  good  of  a  cause  which  he  believed  just 
and  worthy  of  his  best  strength,  and  for  which  he  judged 
his  peo{de  ill  prepared  unless  he  could  claim  the  author- 
ity of  a  divine  messenger ;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
if  Mohammed  actually  strove  to  elevate  his  people,  as 
we  believe  he  did  at  first,  he  continued  the  deceiver 
after  he  had  attained  power  sufficient  to  enforce  his 
dicta,  and  that  he  not  unfrequently  did  so  to  further  his 
own  personal  purposes,  often  only  for  a  transient  accom- 
modation, as,  for  instance,  when  he  represented  God  as 
commanding  that  nobody  should  enter  his  house  unless 
invited,  and  to  retire  immediately  after  taking  a  meal. 
"  The  Prophet  hesitates  to  dismiss  you,  even  if  you  are 
tedious ;  but  God  docs  not  hesitate  to  tell  you  the  truth." 

As  much  as  his  public  life  and  his  appearance  as 
prophet  and  legislator  may  be  liable  to  censure,  his  pri-u 
vate  life,  excepting  his  sensuality,  if  his  biographers 
report  the  truth,  was  exemplary.  He  was  affable,  con- 
versed with  everybody,  was  plain  in  dress  and  diet,  and 
so  little  pretentious  as  to  forbid  external  reverence  from 
his  companions,  and  to  refuse  from  his  slaves  a  service 
which  he  could  perform  himself.  He  was  often  seen  in 
the  market  buying  provisions,  and  at  home  milking 
goats  and  mending  clothes.    He  visited  the  sick,  and 
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was  in  sympathy  with  safferers;  he  was  generous  and 
forbearing,  if  policy  did  not  dictate  a  contrary  coune. 
His  benevolence  and  liberality  were  especially  marked; 
and  indeed  they  must  have  been  great,  for  he  left  no 
riches,  though  the  war-booty  which  he  shared,  and  the 
presents  which  flowed  to  him  from  all  sides,  must  hare 
placed  large  means  at  his  command.  Upon  the  whole, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  Mohammed  improved  and  ele- 
vated the  political  and  religious  condition  of  Arabia. 
He  united  the  dispersed,  mutually  inimical,  idolatrous 
Arabian  tribes  into  a  great  nation,  allied  by  a  faith  in 
God  and  a  belief  in  a  future  life.  In  place  of  bloody 
vengeance  for  murder  and  of  rude  force,  he  instituted 
an  inviolable  code,  which,  in  spite  of  deficiencies,  still 
forms  the  fundamental  law  of  the  Islamitic  kingdoms. 
On  the  women  he  bestowed,  in  spite  of  some  restric- 
tions, many  rights  which  they  had  not  enjoyed  before 
him.  He  mitigated  the  lot  of  the  slaves,  as  far  as  the 
spirit  of  his  age  permitted,  and  declared  emancipation  to 
be  a  work  agreeable  to  the  Deity.  He  cared  like  a  fa- 
ther for  the  poor,  the  widows,  and  orphans;  condemned 
the  vices  which  degrade  humanity  and  have  a  disturb- 
ing .influence  on  social  life,  and  exhorted  to  the  virtues 
recommended  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

This,  in  briefest  outline,  is  the  history  of  Mohammed's 
career.  We  have  not  been  able  to  dwell,  as  we  could 
^vish,  at  any  length,  either  on  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  his  inner  life,  which  preceded  and  accompa- 
nied his  ^  prophetic^'  course,  nor  on  the  part  which  idol- 
atry', Judaism,  Christianity,  and  his  own  reflection  re- 
spectively, bore  in  the  formation  of  his  religion ;  nor 
have  we  been  able  to  trace  the  process  by  which  his 
^  mission"  grew  upon  him,  as  it  were,  and  he,  from  a 
simple  admonisher  of  his  family,  became  the  founder  pf 
a  faith  to  which  above  180,000,000  are  said  to  adhere. 

Personal  Charact/eristics.— In  appearance,  Mohammed 
was  of  middling  size,  had  broad  shoulders,  a  wide  chest, 
and  large  bones;  and  he  was  fleshy,  but  not  stout.  The 
immoderate  size  of  his  head  was  piartly  disguised  by  the 
long  locks  of  hair,  which  in  slight  curls  came  nearly  down 
to  the  lobe  of  his  ears.  His  oval  face,  though  tawny,  was 
rather  fair  for  an  Arab,  but  neither  pale  nor  high-colored. 
The  forehead  was  broad,  and  his  fine  and  long  but  nar- 
row eyebrows  were  separated  by  a  vein,  which  you  could 
see  throbbing  if  he  was  angiy.  Under  long  eyelashes 
sparkled  bloodshot  black  eyes  through  wide -slit  eyelids. 
His  nose  was  large,  prominent,  and  slightly  hooked,  and 
the  tip  of  it  seemed  to  be  turned  up,  but  was  not  so  in 
reality.  The  mouth  was  wide ;  he  had  a  good  set  of 
teeth,  and  the  fore-teeth  were  asunder.  His  beard  rose 
from  the  cheek-bones,  and  came  down  to  the  coUar- 
bone;  he  clipped  his  mustaches,  but  did  not  shave 
them.  He  stooped,  and  was  slightly  hump -backed. 
His  gait  was  careless,  and  he  walked  fast  but  heavily, 
as  if  he  were  ascending  a  hill;  and  if  he  looked  back, 
he  turned  round  his  whole  body.  The  mildness  of  his 
countenance  gained  him  the  confidence  of  every  one; 
but  he  could  not  look  straight  into  a  man's  face :  he 
turned  his  eyes  usually  outwards.  On  his  back  he  had 
a  round  fleshy  tumor  of  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg;  its 
furrowed  surface  was  covered  with  hair,  and  its  base 
was  surrounded  by  black  moles.  This  was  considered 
as  the  seal  of  his  prophetic  mission,  at  least  during  the 
latter  part  of  his  career,  by  his  followers,  who  were  so 
devout  that  they  found  a  cure  for  their  ailings  in  drink- 
ing the  waters  in  which  he  had  bathed ;  and  it  must 
have  been  very  refreshing,  for  he  perspired  profusely, 
and  hifl  skin  exhaled  a  strong  smell.  He  bestowed  con- 
siderable care  on  his  person,  and  more  particularly  on 
his  teeth,  which  he  rubbed  so  frequently  with  a  piece 
of  wood  that  a  Shiah  author  was  induced  to  consider  it 
as  one  of  the  signs  of  his  prophetic  mission.  He  bathed 
frequently,  washed  several  times  a  day,  and  oiled  his 
head  profusely  after  washing  it  At  tiroes  he  dyed  his 
hair  and  beard  red  with  henna,  in  imitation  of  his  grand- 
father, who  imported  this  habit  from  Yemen.  Though 
he  did  not  comb  himself  regularly,  he  did  it  now  and 


then.  At  first  he  wore  his  hair  like  the  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians; for  he  said,  ''In  all  instances  in  which  God  has 
not  given  me  an  order  to  the  contnuy,  I  like  to  follow 
their  example ;"  but  subsequently  he  divided  it,  like 
most  of  his  countrymen.  Every  evening  he  aji^ed 
antimony  to  his  eyes ;  and  though  he  had  not  mai.y  gray 
hairs  even  when  he  died,  he  concealed  them  by  dyeing 
or  oiling  them,  in  order  to  please  his  wivea,  many  of 
whom  were  young  and  inclined  to  be  giddy,  and  whose 
numbers  he  increased  in  proportion  9b  he  became  more 
decrepit.  The  prophet  was  uaoaUy  dieased  in  a  white 
cotton  shirt,  or  blouse,  with  pockets,  and  aleevea  which 
reached  to  his  wrista.  He  had  a  skull-eap  and  a  torhan 
on  his  head,  the  extremities  hanging  down  the  back; 
and  sandals,  with  two  leather  straps  over  the  instep,  on 
his  feet.  In  the  house  he  wore  merely  a  piece  of  ckth 
tied  round  his  temples,  leaving  the  crown  of  the  head 
uncovered.  Sometimes  he  wore,  instead  of  the  shirt,  a 
^  suit  of  clothes,''  which  consisted  of  an  apron — that  is  to 
say,  a  fnece  of  cloth  tied  round  the  waist  and  hanging 
in  folds  down  to  the  legs,  like  a  woman's  petticoat-^antl 
a  sheet,  or  square  shawl,  which  was  thrown  over  the  left 
shoulder  and  wrapped  round  the  hody  under  the  right 
arm.  Sometimes  he  wrapped  himself  in  a  UankeL  In 
temperament,  Mohammed  was  melancholic,  and  in  the 
highest  degree  nervous.  He  was  generally  low-spirit- 
ed, thinking,  and  restless ;  and  he  spoke  little,  and  never 
without  necessity.  His  eyes  were  mostly  cast  to  the 
ground,  and  he  seldom  raised  them  towards  heaven. 
The  excitement  under  which  he  composed  the  more 
poetical  Surahs  of  the  Koran  was  so  great  that  he  said 
that  they  had  caused  him  gray  hair;  his  lipe  were  quiv- 
ering and  his  hands  shaking  whUe  he  received  the  in- 
spiration. Any  offensive  smell  made  him  so  uncomfort- 
able that  he  forbade  persons  who  had  eaten  gariic  or 
onions  to  come  into  his  place  of  worship.  In  a  man  of 
semi-barbarous  habits  this  is  remarkable.  He  had  a 
woollen  garment,  and  was  obliged  to  throw  it  away 
when  it  began  to  smeU  fVom  perspiration,  ''on  aocoont 
of  his  delicate  constitudon."  When  he  was  taken  ill, 
he  sobbed  like  a  woman  in  hyst^cs;  or,  as  Ayesha 
says,  he  roared  like  a  camel ;  and  his  friends  reproached 
him  for  his  unmanly  bearing.  During  the  battle  of 
Badr  his  nervons  exciteinent  seems  to  have  boidered 
on  frenzy.  The  faculties  of  his  mind  were  extremely 
unequally  developed ;  he  was  unfit  for  the  common  du- 
ties of  life,  and  even  after  his  misrion  he  was  led  in  all 
practical  questions  by  his  friends.  But  he  had  a  vivid 
imagination,  the  greatest  elevation  of  mind,  refined  sen- 
timents, and  a  taste  for  the  sublime. 

The  articles  Koran  and  Mohahmedanisx  contain 
some  further  details  on  his  doctrine  and  its  histMy. 

Mohammed  Abd-el-Wahab,  the  founder  of 
the  Mohammedan  sect  named  after  him  WakalMietj  was 
bom  in  Nejed  or  Nejd,  Central  Arabia,  about  the  close 
of  the  17th  century,  in  the  tribe  of  Temim,  and  claimed 
descent  iVom  Mohammed  the  prophet.  Like  his  proto- 
type, the  great  Mohammed,  he  spent  the  eariy  fMit  of 
his  life  in  trading  expeditions  to  Bassora,  Bagdad,  and 
Damascus.  Tradition  even  claims  for  him  extensive 
journey's,  reaching  to  India  on  the  east  and  to  Constan- 
tinople on  the  west.  He  was  a  prudent  and  sagacioos 
young  man,  and  greatly  devoted  to  his  studies  in  the 
law  and  the  Koran,  and,  like  a  faithful  Moslem,  he 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  and  Medina.  There  he 
became  fired  with  such  an  ascetic  fanadcism  that  on 
his  return  he  was  compelled  to  quit  his  native  village 
for  Deraijeh,  in  the  central  higldands  of  Arabia,  soon 
to  become  the  capital  of  the  new  theocracy.  like  the 
prophet  of  the  crescent,  whfen  he  looked  abroad  over  the 
degenerate  state  of  his  countrymen,  Abd-el-Wahab  aaw 
that  his  co-religionists  had  fallen  away  from  the  purity 
of  life  and  belief  which  made  Islam  naaster  of  all  the 
civilized  world  save  a  comer  of  Europe,  and  he  resol^'ed 
to  bring  them  back  to  the  troth.  He  scouted  the  tradi- 
tions which  had  buried  the  pure  Koran  under  their  man, 
he  condemned  the  idolatry  which  regarded  Mohammed 
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as  more  than  a  mere  man  inspired  by  the  one  God,  and 
he  enforced  with  a  fanatical  earnestness  fasting,  alms- 
giving,  prayer,  and  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  while  he 
forbade  the  gratification  of  all  vice  and  luxury,  whether 
drinking,  gambling,  smoking,  debauchery,  usury,  false 
witnesses,  tine  dresses,  or  grand  tombs.  Being  a  man  of 
talent  and  eloquence,  he  soon  gained  followers.  At  first 
his  progress  was  slow,  but  gradually  his  doctrines  be- 
came popular,  and  he  ultimately  succeeded  in  spreading 
them  widely,  and  in  establishing  his  power  likewise. 
He  died  near  the  close  of  the  18th  century;  but  the 
WahabUes  have  continued  to  grow  in  strength  and 
numbers  all  over  Asia,  particularly  India,  until  there  is 
now  scarcely  a  city  of  any  size  in  Northern  India  in 
which  followers  of  his  are  not  to  be  found.  For  the  last 
ten  years  the  Wahabites  have  been  subject  to  rigor- 
ous searching  on  the  part  of  the  British  government, 
and  it  would  now  appear  that  they  have  joined  to  their 
religious  a  political  creed  which  is  dangerous  to  the 
welfare  of  Western  society  in  the  East.  See  Moham- 
medan Sects  ;  Wahabitrs.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Mohammed  Aben-Kerram,  founder  of  a  Mo- 
hammedan sect,  was  bom  at  Serenj  about  A.D.  820. 
After  teaching  in  his  native  dty,  he  came  to  Khorassan, 
where  he  met  a  celebrated  hermit,  Ahmed  ben-Uarb,  who 
induced  him  to  visit  the  Kaaba.  On  his  return  to  Kho- 
rassan, after  a  five  years'  sojourn  in  Mecca,  he  taught 
his  new  doctrines  in  Nichapiir.  He  was  imprisoned 
by  Mohammed  ben-Thaher,  but  finally  escaped  and 
found  refuge  in  Jerusalem.  He  is  the  founder  of  the 
Anthropomorphites,  or  Mochdnhet,  He  died  in  Jerusa- 
kmin868. 

Mohammed  al-Darazi,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
sect  of  the  Druses,  was  bom  near  Bokhara  about  A.D. 
960.  In  1010  he  came  to  Egypt,  where  he  was  convert- 
ed to  the  doctrines  of  Hakim  al-Mokanna.  This  doc- 
trine admitted  incarnation  consecutive  with  divinitv  in 
different  persons.  He  was  the  first  to  regard  Hakim 
al-Mokanna,  then  ruling  in  Egypt,  as  the  last  of  these 
incamatesL  He  published  a  book  in  which  he  set  forth 
the  sacccseions  of  incarnation  since  Adam.  The  caliph 
Hakim  was  so  influenced  by  him  as  to  intrust  to  him 
virtually  the  management  of  all  government  affairs. 
Darssi,  having  published  his  work,  read  it  in  a  mosque 
at  Cairo,  whereupon  the  people,  greatly  displeased  with 
his  innovations,  attempted  to  slay  him.  Hakim  ap- 
peared to  disapprove  of  the  conduct  of  Darazi,  but  se- 
cretly furnished  him  with  money  to  quietly  advance 
his  caoae^  and  advised  him  to  preach  his  doctrines  in  the 
mountains  of  Syria,  where  he  successfully  taught  his 
dogmas,  permitting  his  followers  the  use  of  wine,  forni- 
cation, and  incest.  Mohammed  afterwards  returned  to 
Egypt,  where  he  set  himself  up  as  the  trae  imam, 
brought  about  a  revolt  against  authority,  and  in  the 
conflict  lust  his  life  in  1019.  See  works  referred  to  in  the 
article  Drvsbs;  Ismaeutes. 

Mohammed  Hakim  Zspahanl  {Bafi\  a 
Parsee  doctor,  was  bora  at  Ispahan  about  1790.  He  was 
the  mollah  of  a  religious  sect  known  as  the  RaamianBj 
or  old  orthodox  Parsees.  His  writings  reveal  interest- 
ing facts  concerning  what  is  left  at  Bombay  of  the  Paiv 
sees,  or  fire-worshippers.  For  the  good  of  his  sect,  Mo- 
hammed wrote,  in  Persian  and  in  English,  Kathib  fi 
Wan  A^hat  al-Kahi$eh,  or  << Selections  of  Mohammed 
from  History,  forming  a  perfect  Illustration  of  the  pres- 
ent Theological  Discussions  of  the  Parsees"  (Bombay, 
foL  1827),  in  which  he  aims  to  prove  that  the  old  Per- 
sian intercalary  ten,  is  of  the  remotest  antiquity,  and, 
in  fact,  originated  in  the  days  of  Zoroaster.  The  be- 
lievers of  other  Paraee  sects,  however,  such  as  the 
Chahinchahmians,  Kodmians,  and  Churigarians,  would 
have  it  date  only  from  Yezdegerd  III,  the  last  of  the 
Sasaanide  kings.  In  answer  to  certain  books  written 
by  bis  opponents  on  religious  matters,  Mohammed  wrote 
Dafakh  al-ffazl,  being  a  refutation  of  mollah  Firaz's 
irork,  entitled  Bettana  Moussumal  badaUah,  etc.  (Bom- 


bay, 1882, 4to).  Mohammed  Hakim  Ispahani  died  at 
Bombay  about  1846.  See  Zenker,  Bibl.  Orient,  s.  v. ; 
Spiegel,  ChretttymatkkL  Pertica. — Hoefer,  JVouv,  Biog, 
GinercJe,  xxxv,  769. 

Mohammedaniam,  called  by  its  professors  Tshniy 
meaning  '*  resignation"  or  **  entire  submission"  (L  e.  to 
the  will  of  God),  in  accordance  with  the  Koran,  which, 
as  we  have  alreadv  seen  in  the  article  under  that  head- 
ing,  is  the  Bible  of  the  Mohammedan,  and  in  the  days 
of  the  Prophet  was  the  only  sacred  book  in  use,  the  sole 
exponent  of  duty  and  privilege  to  the  Motlem^  as  the 
Mohammedan  caUs  himself.  The  Koran,  however,  be- 
ing a  miscellaneous  collection  of  hymns,  prayers,  dog- 
mas, sermons,  occarional  speeches,  narratives,  legends, 
laws,  orders  for  the  time  in  which  they  were  given, 
without  any  chronological  arrangement,  and  full  of  rep- 
etitions and  contradictions,  owing  to  the  manner  of  its 
collection,  which  took  place  subsequent  to  Mohammed's 
death,  soon  proved  too  disconnected  to  be  continued, 
even  by  the  most  ardent  disciple  of  Islam,  as  the  sole 
guide  of  authority.  Neither  dogmas  nor  laws  are  here 
reduced  to  a  system ;  they  had  been  inserted  by  piece- 
meal just  as  they  had  been  written  down,  or  even  after- 
wards discovered  in  the  reminiscences  of  Mohammed's 
companions.  But,  aside  from  these  imperfections  of  con- 
tradictions, repetitions,  and  the  want  of  system,  it  was 
manifest  also  that  the  Koran  was  lacking  in  instraction 
on  many  important  theological  questions,  in  which  light 
the  Mohammedan  is  accustomed  to  regard  all  ritual, 
dogmatic,  and  juridical  matters.  The  Moslem  therefore 
resorted,  in  the  first  place,  to  oral  tradition,  and  by  the 
aid  of  reported  expressions  of  the  Prophet,  and  exam- 
ples in  his  public  and  private  life  (JIaditk  and  Syrmak), 
supplemented  the  deficiencies  and  elucidated  the  ob- 
scure passages  of  the  Koran  (q.  v.).  "Wlien  thb  resonrce 
failed  to  meet  all  wants,  the  decrees  of  the  imams,  i.  e. 
of  the  caliphs  as  spirituifd  heads,  were  raised  to  the  au- 
thority of  divine  laws  and  doctrines.  Thus  a  religious 
structure,  extended  by  analogy  and  induction,  supported 
by  the  Koran,  by  tradition,  and  by  decrees  of  the  imams, 
comprising  juridical,  ritualistic,  and  dogmatic  doctrines, 
was  gradually  completed  into  a  systematic  whole,  snfii- 
cient  for  all  purposes  as  a  guide  to  the  Moslem.  But 
we  need  hardly  add  that  into  such  a  peculiar  constmc- 
tion  contradictions  in  theory  and  practice  have  found 
their  way,  according  to  the  different  traditions  and  de- 
cisions of  the  imams  or  expounders  of  the  law,  besides 
the  various  interpretations  put  upon  the  Koran  itself 
within  the  pale  qf  the  different  Mohammedan  sects  that 
have  arisen  since  the  days  of  the  Prophet.  See  Mo- 
hammedan Sects.  For  the  historical  and  ethical  cir- 
cumstances that  conduced  to  the  origin  and  progress  of 
MohammedaniBm,  see  the  article  Mohamhed. 

Moslemism  consists  of  a  dogmatical  or  theoretical 
part,  called  "  Im&n"  (i.  e.  faith),  and  a  practical  part, 
called  "  D!n"  (L  e.  religion,)  (See  Vamb^ry,  Der  lihtm 
im  neunzehnten  Jahrhundert  [Leips.  1875]). 

I.  Dogmas, — The  doctrines  of  Islam,  as  originally  insti- 
tuted upon  its  foundation,  may  be  reduced  to  three  lead- 
ing propositions,  viz. :  (1)  the  doctrine  of  one  Deity,  (2) 
of  the  revelation  or  prophetic  vision  of  Mohammed,  and 
(8)  the  immortality  of  the  sotd,  the  latter  being  closely 
interlinked  with  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  of  paradise,  and  of  hell,  the  day  of  judgment,  and 
the  rewfurding  of  the  gocnd  and  faithful,  as  well  as  the 
punishment  of  the  wicked  and  of  infidels,  lliough 
these  doctrines  are  plain  and  simple,  they  became,  nev- 
ertheless, even  in  the  first  century  of  the  Mohammedan 
fera,  subjects  of  the  most  violent  polemics.  A  man  like 
Mohammed,  in  whom  not  the  least  trace  of  scholarly 
education  is  to  be  found,  was  unable  to  set  up  a  sys- 
tematic structure  of  doctrines.  True,  we  find  in  sundry 
passages  of  the  Koran  that  God  is  the  creator  and  pre- 
server of  the  world ;  that  he  is  One,  omniscient,  omnip- 
otent, eternal,  just,  and  gracious.  Bat  the  Arabs,  after 
becoming  acquainted  with  Persian  religions  and  ideas, 
and  with  Grecian  philosophy,  would  not  be  satisfied  with 
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8uch  rimpllcitj.  Their  desire  for  knowledge  led  them 
to  further  inquiries,  for  which  they  found  no  solution  in 
the  Koran,  and  which  therefore  gave  occasion  to  dis- 
sensions, the  more  irremediable  as  they  were  in  part 
connected  with  political  differences.  At  the  very  ear- 
liest epoch  reflective  minds  among  the  faithful  took 
offence  and  exception  to  many  dogmas,  particularly  on 
the  essence  of  the  Deity  and  its  relation  to  mankind,  as 
well  as  to  the  irrational  doctrines  concerning  the  Ko- 
ran itself.  Thus  the  orthodox  taught  that  the  divine 
attributes  existed,  so  to  speak,  by  the  side  of  Deity ; 
while  the  Motazelites,  L  e.  the  Separatists,  considered 
the  Deity  itself  as  the  essence  of  wisdom,  beneficence, 
power,  and  other  qualitieSp  The  doctrine  of  the  justice 
of  God  led  the  latter  (L  e.  the  dissenters)  further  to  ac- 
cept the  dogma  of  human  free  will,  while  the  orthodox 
inclined  more  or  less  to  the  Augustinian  doctrine  of  pre- 
destination and  grace.  This  same  doctrine  induced  the 
liberal  Mohammedans  to  assume  a  gradation  of  sin  and 
punishment;  while,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the 
strictly  orthodox,  eveiy  Moslem  who  commits  only  one 
sin,  and  departs  this  life  without  repentailce,  is  con- 
signed to 'eternal  punishment.  (See  below.)  Thus 
abo  the  absolute  unity  of  the  Deity  induced  the  Sepa- 
ratists to  maintain  that  the  Koran  was  created,  since 
otherwise  two  (things)  beings  must  have  existed  from 
eternity ;  the  orthodox,  on  the  contrary,  regard  the  Ko- 
.  ran  as  something  uncreated,  lest,  God  being  immutable, 
it  be  viewed  as  not  belonging  to  his  being,  and  thereby 
the  whole  doctrine  of  revelation  become  undermined. 
The  latter  dogma  was  fiercely  disputed  under  the  caliph 
Mamun,  who  instituted  a  formal  inquisition,  and  perse- 
cuted to  the  utmost  the  adherents  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
eternity  of  the  Koran. 

Much  controversy  arose  also  concerning  the  dogma  of 
divine  foreordination,  and  both  contending  parties  found 
no  difficulty  in  bringing  proof  from  the  Koran,  which 
is  especially  rich  in  contradictions  on  this  point.  In  one 
passage  it  reads :  "  To  him  who  wants  this  world  we 
give  directly  according  to  our  pleasure;  but  he  will  be 
rejected  and  derided  in  the  future  state,  and  burned  in 
hell."  In  another  passage  it  is  said :  ^  Follow  the  most 
beautiful  sent  to  you  from  your  Lord,  before  punishment 
befalla  you,  and  you  find  no  more  assistance ;  before  the 
soul  exclaims,  Woe  to  me!  I  have  sinned  and  was  of  the 
mockers;  or,  If  God  would  have  guided  me,  I  would  have 
feared  him;  or,  Could  I  return  to  the  earth,  I  would  prac- 
tice the  good.  Not  so ;  my  signs  (the  verses  of  the 
Koran)  have  come  to  thee,  thou  hast  declared  them  lies, 
thou  wast  haughty  and  unbelieving."  ^Vhilc  these  and 
similar  passages,  as  well  as  the  continual  threats  and 
promises,  speak  clearly  in  favor  of  a  dogma  of  human 
free  will,  there  are  others  which  make  the  acts  of  man 
dependent  on  the  divine  will,  and  render  man,  as  to  vir- 
tue and  vice,  a  blind  instrument  of  divine  arbitrariness. 
Thus  we  read :  "  For  those  who  are  unbelievers,  it  is  the 
same  whether  thou  (God  is  speaking  to  Mohammed) 
admonishest  them  or  not;  they  believe  not.  God  has 
sealed  their  hearts,  and  over  their  eyes  and  ears  there 
is  a  covering."  And  further :  "  The  infidels  say.  Why 
does  Grod  not  send  any  miracles  to  him  (Mohammed)  ? 
Say,  The  Lord  leaves  in  error  whom  he  chooses,  and 
guides  those  who  turn  to  him  who  believe,  and  whose 
hearts  find  rest  at  the  thought  of  Divinity."  Very  fre- 
quently we  meet  in  the  KonOi  with  the  phrase:  "God 
guides  whom  he  pleases,  and  leaves  in  error  whom  he 
pleases."  These  and  similar  verses,  however,  if  we  sur- 
vey the  whole  without  any  bias,  can  be  interpreted  as 
meaning  that  God  in  his  wisdom  appoints  at  what  time 
and  which  people  he  will  bless  by  his  revelation,  and  that 
he  strengthens  by  faith  the  men  who  desire  the  good  and 
true  in  their  aspirations,  while  he  abandons  those  in 
whom  the  propensity  for  evil  predominates,  to  their 
more  and  more  increasing  corruption,  and  thus  measur- 
ably hardens  their  hearts.  Again :  if  the  doctrine  of 
predestination  is  stifily  adopted,  not  to  come  in  conflict 
with  divine  justice,  the  doctrine  of  original  sin— i.  e.  of 


an  internal  corruption  of  mankind  in  oonsequence  of  the 
sin  of  Adam — must  also  be  assumed*  But  such  a  dogma 
is  not  mooted  in  the  Koran ;  on  the  oontraiy,  in  several 
places  the  idea  of  accountability  for  the  sins  of  others  is 
controverted.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  in  the  Koran,  as  in 
the  Old  Testament,  the  narrative  of  the  first  human 
couple  residing  in  paradise,  of  their  disobedience  against 
God*s  interdiction,  and  of  their  expulaon  from  it ;  how- 
ever, when  Adam  repented  of  his  sin,  God  pardoned  him. 
and  said  to  him :  "  Leave  the  paradise,  bat  my  guide 
(revelation)  will  come  to  you;  he  who  follows  it  has 
nothing  to  fear  and  never  will  know  sorrow,  bat  the  in- 
fidels who  declare  our  signs  lies  will  be  eternal  ininates 
of  helL"  Thus  it  is  evidently  taught  that  the  curse 
which  rested  on  the  human  race  by  Adam's  sin  is  avert- 
ed; divine  grace  manifests  itself  by  revelation,  and 
every  prophet  from  Adam  to  Mohammed,  who  desig- 
nated himself  as  the  last  one  for  the  seal  of  prophecy, 
is  a  Saviour  for  ever}'  one  who  believes  in  reveiatioa, 
and  acts  according  to  its  precepts.  Of  a  further  grace 
to  purify  mankind  from  original  sin,  and  enable  them 
to  regain  the  beatitude  of  paradise,  no  mention  is  made, 
consequently  the  idea  of  being  predestined  to  damna- 
tion would  not  be  compatible  with  divine  jostioe. 

The  history  of  the  prophets  also  occupies  a  vtrr 
large  space  in  the  Koran.    Besides  the  Old  Testament, 
several  other  prophets  are  named,  who  are  said  to  have 
been  sent  to  the  extinct  tribes  of  Arabia.    The  history 
of  all  these  so-called  di\'ine  messengers  is  embellished 
with  many  legends,  partly  to  be  found  in  the  Talmud 
and  in  the  Midrssh,  but  by  Mohammed  fashioned  to  suit 
his  purpose,  in  order  to  inspire  his  antagonists  with  fear 
and  his  votaries  with  consolation.     He  likes  to  identify 
himself  with  the  Biblical  prophets,  puts  into  their  month 
such  words  as  he  addressed  to  the  Meocans»  reprecenis 
also  those  messengers  of  God  as  disregarded  by  their 
contemporaries,  and  that  hence  God's  vmth  is  inflamed, 
and  infidels  are  caused  to  perish  with  ignominy,  until 
finally,  however,  truth  comes  to  prevail,  and  the  pene- 
cuted  prophet  triumphs,  surrounded  by  the  few  who  be- 
lieved in  him  previous  to  the  divine  punishment.    In 
pursuance  of  this  system,  Mohammed,  to  be  oonsiBtent, 
cannot  accept  the  crucifixion  of  Christ ;  for  no  man  ought 
to  atone  Tor  the  sins  of  others,  nor  ou^t  a  prophet  to  be 
forsaken  by  God.     Therefore  the  Koran  teaches  It  was 
not  Christ  who  was  crucified,  but  an  infidel  Jew  whom 
God  invested  with  the  form  of  Christ,  whom  the  Jews 
crucified  in  his  stead.     ^  Verily,  Christ  Jesos,  the  son  of 
Mary,  is  the  apostle  of  Grod,  and  bis  word,  which  he  oon- 
veyed  unto  Mary,  and  a  spirit  proceeding  from  him,  hon- 
orable in  this  world  and  in  the  world  to  come;  and  one 
of  those  who  approach  near  to  the  presence  of  God.  Tet 
Jesus  was  a  mere  mortal,  and  not  the  son  of  God;  his 
enemies  conspired  against  his  life,  but  a  phantom  was 
substituted  for  him  on  the  cross,  while  he  was  translated 
to  heaven"  (Sur.  iii,  54 ;  iv,  166, 159).   There  is  also  other 
mention  and  estimate  expressed  in  the  Koran  concem- 
ing  Christ.     He  is  called  the  living  Word  and  Spirit 
of  God.     The  miraculous  birth  of  Christ  has  nothing 
offensive  to  Mohammed,  for  Adam  had  also  been  created 
by  the  breath  of  God.    Neither  does  he  hesitate  to  re- 
ceive all  miracles  related  in  the  Gospels,  since  similar 
ones  had  been  performed  by  Abraham  and  Moses. 
Even  the  ascension  is  to  him  neither  new  nor  inoedi- 
ble,  as  the  same  is  reported  of  Elijah  and  Enoch.    Be- 
sides the  crucifixion,  he  abhors  in  the  Christian  dogoias 
the  supposition  that  a  prophet  with  his  mother  are  placfvl 
next  to  the  Deity,  and  declares  the  Trinitarian  view  to 
be  an  impious  fiction  of  the  priests.      The  Moham- 
medan doctrine  of  God's  nature  and  attributes  coincide* 
with  the  Christian,  inasnrach  as  he  is  by  both  tangbc 
to  be  the  creator  of  all  things  in  heaven  and  esrth,  who 
rules  and  preserves  all  things,  without  beginning,  om- 
nipotent, omniscient,  omnipresent,  and  full  of  merer. 
Yet,  according  to  the  Mohammedan  belief,  he  has  no 
offspring :  "  He  begetteth  not,  nor  is  he  begotten."   Nor 
is  Jesus  called  anything  but  a  prophet  and  an  apostk^ 
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altboagn  Mohammed  goes  so  far  u  to  say  that  the 
birth  of  Christ  was  due  to  a  miraculoos  divine  opera- 
tion. But  after  all  it  is  taught  that,  as  the  Koran  super- 
seded the  Gospel,  so  Mohammed  supersedes  Christ,  and 
he  is  declared  to  be  by  far  the  most  illustrious  apostle 
(Sor.  zziii,  40).  Of  particular  importance  for  Moham- 
med ia  the  annunciation  of  a  Paraclete,  which  he  applied 
to  himself,  either  pretending  or  even  actuaUy  believing  it 
to  be  himself.  Of  equal  significance  for  him,  and  there- 
fore treated  by  him  with  great  predilection,  is  Abraham, 
fiiKt,  because  of  his  simple  doctrines,  to  which  Moham- 
med himself  adhered  in  the  early  period  of  his  prophetic 
mission ;  and,  secondly,  on  account  of  the  sacred  places 
and  relics  in  Mecca  of  which  he  (Abraham)  is  called  the 
founder;  and,  thirdly  and  finally,  because  he  was  the 
father  of  Ishmael,  from  whom  Mohammed  and  his  race 
claim  descenL  The  Sunnites  look  in  quite  a  different 
light  upon  the  prophets.  They  regard  them,  as  a  class, 
as  the  simple  carriers  of  revelation,  but  in  all  other  re- 
spects declare  them  to  be  common  men,  liable  to  human 
infirmities;  while  the  Shiites  pronounce  them  perfectly 
pore  and  sinless,  like  the  angels,  instruments  of  God, 
who  only  execute  and  always  have  executed  his  orders, 
except  IbUa,  who  on  account  of  his  disobedience  was 
rejected,  and,  as  Satan,  tries  to  seduce  men.  An  impor- 
tant d(^ma  with  the  Shiites  is  that  of  the  Imamat,  or 
hereditary  succession  of  descendants  of  the  Prophet  by 
his  daughter  Fatima,  consort  of  Ali — a  doctrine  which 
the  Sunnites  do  not  acknowledge.  Many  of  them  see  in 
the  caliphate  merely  a  political  institution,  which  ought 
to  have  the  welfare  of  the  nations  for  its  foundation  and 
supreme  end. 

A  prominent  dogma  in  Islam  is  the  belief  in  angels, 
whom  they  thus  picture :  Created  of  fire,  and  endowed 
with  a  kind  of  unoorporeal  body,  they  stand  between 
God  and  man,  adoring  or  waiting  upon  the  former,  or 
interceding  for  and  guarding  the  latter.  The  four  chief 
angels  are  **  The  Holy  Spirit,"  or  <<  Angel  of  Revelations" 
— Gabriel;  the  special  protector  and  guardian  of  the 
Jews— Michael;  the  ^  Angel  of  Death"— Azra^l  (Ra- 
phael, in  the  apocryphal  gospel  of  Barnabas),  and  Isra- 
fH — Uriel,  whose  office  it  will  be  to  sound  the  trumpet 
at  the  resurrection.  It  will  hardly  be  necessary,  after 
what  we  have  said  under  Mohammed,  to  point  out,  in 
every  individual  instance,  how  most  of  his  ^  religious" 
nottona  were  taken  almost  bodily  from  the  Jewish  le- 
gends ;  this  angelology,  however,  the  Jews  had  them- 
adves  borrowed  from  the  Persians,  only  altering  the 
names,  and,  in  a  few  cases,  the  offices  of  the  chief  angelic 
dignitaries.  Besides  angels,  there  are  good  and  evil 
genii,  the  chief  of  the  latter  being  Iblis  (Despair),  once 
called  Azazil,  who,  refusing  to  pay  homage  to  Adam,  was 
TejeeUd  by  God.  These  Jin  are  of  a  grosser  fabric  than 
angels,  and  subject  to  death.  They,  too,  have  different 
names  and  offices  (Peri,  Fairies;  Div,  Giants;  Takvins, 
Fates,  etc.),  and  are,  in  almost  every  respect,  like  the 
Shedim  in  the  Talmud  and  Midrash.  A  further  point 
of  belief  is  that  of  certain  God-given  Scriptures,  reveal- 
ed anocessively  to  the  different  prophets.  Four  only  of 
the  original  one  hundred  and  four  sacred  books,  viz. 
the  Pentateuch,  the  Psalms,  the  Gospel,  and  the  Koran, 
are  said  to  have  survived ;  the  three  former,  however, 
in  a  mutilated  and  falsified  condition.  Besides  these,  a 
certain  apocryphal  gospel,  attributed  to  St.  Barnabas, 
and  the  writings  of  Daniel,  together  with  those  of  a  few 
other  prophets,  are  taken  notice  of  by  the  Moslems,  but 
not  as  canonical  books.  The  number  of  prophets,  sent 
at  varions  times,  is  stated  variously  at  between  two  and 
three  hundred  thousand,  among  whom  818  were  apostles, 
and  six  were  spedaUy  commissioned  to  proclaim  new 
laws  and  dispensations,  which  abrogated  the  preceding 
onea.  These  were  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  Moses,  Je- 
sus, and  Mohammed— the  last  the  greatest  of  them  all, 
and  the  propagator  of  the  final  dispensation. 

The  belief  in  the  resurrection  and  the  final  judgment 
is  another  important  article  of  faith.  The  dead  are  re- 
ceived in  their  graves  by  an  angrl  announcing  the  com- 


ing of  the  two  examiners,  Monker  and  Naklr,  who  put 
questions  to  the  corpse  respecting  his  belief  in  God  and 
Mohammed,  and  who,  in  accordance  with  the  answers, 
either  torture  or  comfort  him.  This,  again,  is  the  Jew- 
ish *<Chibbut  hak-keber,*"  the  Beating  of  the  Grave,  a 
hyperbolical  description  of  the  sufferings  during  the  in- 
termediate state  after  death.  The  soul,  awaiting  the 
general  resurrection,  enters  according  to  its  rank,  either 
immediately  into  paradise  (prophets),  or  partakes,  in  the 
shape  of  a  green  bird,  of  the  delights  of  the  abode  of 
bliss  (martyrs),  or— in  the  case  of  common  believers— is 
supposed  either  to  stay  near  the  grave,  or  to  be  with 
Adam  in  the  lowest  heaven,  or  to  remain  either  in  the 
well  of  Zem-Zem,  or  in  the  trumpet  of  the  resurrection. 
According  to  others,  it  rests  in  the  shape  of  a  white  bird 
under  the  throne  of  God.  The  souls  of  the  infidels 
dwell  in  a  certain  well  in  the  province  of  Hadramaut 
(Heb.  Courts  of  Death),  or,  being  first  offered  to  heav- 
en, then  offered  to  earth,  and  rejected  by  either,  become 
subject  to  unspeakable  tortures  until  the  day  of  resur- 
rection. 

Mohammedan  theologians  are  very  much  divided  in 
regard  to  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection.  Sfohammed 
himself  seems  to  have  held  that  both  soul  and  body  will 
be  raised,  and  the  "  Bone  Luz"  of  the  Jemsh  Haggadah 
was  by  him  transformed  into  the  bone  Al-Ajb,  the  rump- 
bone,  which  will  remain  uncomipted  until  the  last  day, 
and  firom  which  the  whole  body  will  spring  anew,  after 
a  forty-days*  rain.  Among  the  signs  by  which  the  ap- 
proach of  the  last  day  may  be  known— nearly  aU  taken 
from  the  legendary  part  of  the  Talmud  and  Midrash, 
where  the  signs  of  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  are  enu- 
merated— are  the  decay  of  faith  among  men,  the  ad- 
vancing of  the  meanest  persons  to  highest  dignities, 
wars,  seditions,  and  tumults,  and  consequent  dire  dis- 
tress, 80  that  a  man  passing  another's  grave  shall  say : 
"Would  to  God  I  were  in  his  place!"  Certain  prov- 
inces shall  revolt,  and  the  buildings  of  Medina  shall  reach 
to  YahAb.  Again :  the  sun  will  rise  in  the  west ;  the 
Beast  will  appear;  Constantinople  will  be 'taken  by  the 
descendants  of  Isaac ;  the  Antichrist  will  come,  and  be 
killed  by  Jesus  at  Lud.  There  will  further  take  place 
a  war  with  the  Jews,  Gog  and  Magog's  (Jajog  and  Ma- 
juj's)  eruption,  a  great  smoke,  an  eclipse,  the  Moham- 
medans will  return  to  idolatr}',  a  great  treasure  will  be 
found  in  the  Euphrates,  the  Kaaba  will  be  destroyed  by 
the  Ethiopians,  beasts  and  inanimate  things  will  speak, 
and,  finally,  a  wind  will  sweep  away  the  souls  of  those 
who  have  faith,  even  if  equal  only  to  a  grain  of  mustard 
seed,  so  that  the  world  shall  be  left  in  ignorance. 

The  time  of  the  resurrection  even  Mohammed  could 
not^  learn  from  Gabriel  *.  it  is  a  mystery.  Three  blasts 
will  announce  it:  that  of  consternation,  of  such  terrible 
powers  that  mothen  shall  neglect  the  babes  on  their 
breasts,  and  that  heaven  and  earth  will  melt ;  that  of 
exanimation,  which  will  annihilate  all  things  and  be- 
ings, even  the  angel  of  death,  save  paradise  and  hell, 
and  their  inhabitants;  and,  forty  ycara  later,  that  of 
resurrection,  when  all  men,  Mohammed  first,  shall  have 
their  souls  breathed  into  their  restored  bodies,  and  will 
sleep  in  their  sepulchres  until  the  final  doom  has  been 
passed  upon  them.  The  day  of  judgment,  lasting  from 
one  to  fifty  thousand  years,  will  call  up  angels,  genii, 
men,  and  animals.  The  trial  over,  the  righteous  will 
enter  paradise,  to  the  right  hand,  and  the  wicked  will 
pass  to  the  left,  into  hell ;  both,  however,  have  first  to 
go  over  the  bridge  Al-Sirat,  laid  over  the  midst  of  hell, 
being  finer  than  a  hair,  and  sharper  than  the  edge  of  a 
swonl,  and  beset  with  thorns  on  either  side.  The  right- 
eons  will  proceed  on  their  path  with  ease  and  swiftness, 
but  the  wicked  will  fall  down  headlong  to  hell  below. 
Paradise  is  divided  from  heU  by  a  partition  (Orf),  in 
which  a  certain  number  of  half-saints  will  find  place. 
The  blessed,  destined  for  the  abodes  of  eternal  delight 
(Jannat-Aden ;  Heb.  Gan-Eden) — of  which  it  is,  how- 
ever, not  quite  certain  whether  it  is  already  created — 
will  first  drink  of  the  Pond  of  the  Prophet,  which  is 
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aapplied  from  the  riven  of  paradise,  whiter  than  milk, 
and  more  odoriferous  than  musk.  Arrived  at  one  of 
the  eight  gates,  they  will  be  met  by  beautiful  youths 
and  angels;  and  their  degree  of  righteousness  (proph- 
ets, religious  teachers,  martyrs,  believers)  will  procure 
for  them  the  corresponding  degree  of  happiness.  It 
may,  however,  not  be  superfluous  to  add  that,  aooording 
to  the  Mohammedan  doctrine,  it  is  not  a  person*8  good 
works  or  merits  which  gain  his  admittance,  but  solely 
God's  mercy;  also  that  the  poor  will  enter  paradise  five 
hundred  years  before  the  rich;  and  that  the  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  of  hell  are  women. 

As  to  the  various  felicities  which  await  the  pious 
(and  of  which  there  are  about  a  hundred  degrees),  they 
are  a  wild  conglomeration  of  Jewish,  Christian,  Magian, 
and  other  fancies  on  the  subject,  to  which  the  Prophet  s 
own  exceedingly  sensual  imagination  has  added  very 
considerably.  Feasting  in  the  most  gorgeous  and  deli- 
cious variety,  the  most  costly  and  brilliant  garments, 
odors  and  music  of  the  most  ravishing  nature,  and, 
above  all,  the  enjoyment  of  the  Htn  Al-Oyftn,  the  black- 
eyed  daughters  of  paradise,  created  of  pure  mask,  and 
free  from  all  the  bodily  weaknesses  of  the  female  sex, 
are  held  oat  as  a  reward  to  the  commonest  inhabitants 
.of  paradise,  who  will  always  remain  in  the  full  vigor  of 
their  youth  and  manhood.  For  those  deserving  a  higher 
degree  of  recompense,  rewards  will  be  prepared  of  a 
purely  spiritual  Idnd — L  e.  the  **  beholding  of  God's  face" 
(Shechinah)  by  night  and  by  day.  A  separate  abode 
of  happiness  will  also  be  reserved  for  women ;  but  there 
is  considerable  doubt  as  to  the  manner  of  their  enjoy- 
menL  That  they  are  not  of  a  prominently  spiritual  nat- 
ure is  dear  from  the  story  of  the  Prophet  and  the  old 
woman.  The  latter  solicited  Mohammed  to  intercede 
with  God  that  she  might  be  admitted  into  paradise, 
whereupon  he  replied  that  old  women  were  not  allowed 
in  paradise;  which  dictum — causing  her  to  weep — ^he 
further  explained  by  saying  that  ^ey  would  first  be 
made  young  again. 

Begarding  the  punishment  of  the  wicked,  the  Moslem 
has  received  detailed  information  from  the  Prophet. 
Aooording  to  him,  hell  is  divided  into  seven  stories  or 
apartments,  one  below  another,  designed  for  the  recep- 
tion of  as  many  distinct  classes  of  the  damned.  The 
first,  which  is  called  Jehenam^  is  the  receptacle  of  those 
who  acknowledged  one  God,  that  is,  the  wicked  Mo- 
hammedans, who,  after  having  been  punished  according 
to  their  demerits,  will  at  length  be  released ;  the  second, 
named  Ladhtif  they  assign  to  the  Jews ;  the  third,  named 
al-Hoiama,  to  the  Christians;  the  fourth,  named  aJr 
Sair^  to  the  Sabians;  the  fifth,  named  8akar^  to  the 
Ikiagians;  the  sixth,  named  al^ahin,  to  the  idolaters; 
and  the  seventh,  which  is  the  lowest  and  worst  of  all, 
and  is  called  al-Hawyatj  to  the  hypocrites,  or  those  who 
outwardly  professed  some  religion,  but  in  their  hearts 
were  of  none.  Over  each  of  ^ese  apartments  they  be- 
lieve there  will  be  set  a  guard  of  angels,  nineteen  in 
number,  to  whom  the  damned  will  confess  the  just  judg- 
ment of  Grod,  and  beg  them  to  intercede  with  him  for 
some  alleviation  of  their  pain,  or  that  they  may  be  de- 
livered by  being  annihilated.  Mohammed  has,  in  his 
Koran  and  traditions,  been  very  exact  in  describing  the 
various  torments  of  hell,  which,  aooording  to  him,  the 
wicked  will  suffer  both  from  intense  heat  and  excessive 
cold.  We  shall,  however,  enter  into  no  detail  of  them 
here ;  but  only  observe  that  the  degrees  of  these  pains 
will  also  vary  in  proportion  to  the  crimes  of  the  sufferer, 
and  the  apartment  he  is  condemned  to;  and  that  he 
who  b  punished  the  most  lightly  of  all  wiU  be  shod  with 
shoes  of  fire,  the  fervor  of  which  will  cause  his  skull  to 
boil  like  a  caldron.  The  condition  of  these  unhappy 
wretches,  it  is  taught,  cannot  be  properly  called  either 
life  or  death ;  and  their  misery  will  be  greatly  increased 
by  their  despair  of  being  ever  delivered  from  that  place, 
since,  according  to  that  frequent  expression  in  the  Ko- 
ran, "  they  must  remain  therein  forever."  It  must  be 
remarked,  however,  that  the  infidels  alone  will  be  liable 


to  eternity  of  danmation ;  for  the  MoaleDM^  or  those  who 
have  embraced  the  true  religion,  and  have  been  guilty 
of  heinous  uns,  will  be  delivered  thence  after  they  shsll 
have  expiated  their  crimes  by  their  sufferings..  The 
time  which  these  believers  shall  be  detained  there,  ac- 
cording to  a  tradition  handed  down  from  their  Prophet, 
will  not  be  less  than  nine  hundred  yean,  nor  man  than 
seven  thousand.  As  to  the  manner  of  their  deliver- 
ance, they  say  that  they  shall  be  distinguished  by  the 
marks  of  prostiatioa  on  those  parts  of  their  bodies  with 
which  they  used  to  touch  the  ground  in  prayer,  and 
over  which  the  fire  will  therefore  have  no  power;  and 
that,  being  known  by  this  characteristic,  th^  will  be 
released  by  the  mercy  of  God,  at  the  interoessioD  of 
Mohammckl  and  the  blessed ;  whereupon  those  who  shall 
have  been  dead  will  be  restored  to  life,  as  has  been  said; 
and  those  whose  bodies  shall  have  contracted  any  soot- 
iness  or  filth  from  the  flames  and  smoke  of  hell  will 
be  immersed  in  one  of  the  riven  of  panufise,  called 
the  River  of  life,  which  will  wash  them  whiter  than 
pearls. 

II.  Practical  Duties. — Our  consideration  is  next  re- 
quired for  an  examination  of  that  part  of  Islam  called 
the  **  Din,"  or  practical  part,  which  Mohammedan  juiists 
and  theologians  divide  into  two  principal  sections:  (a) 
the  religions  or  ceremonial  law  (parts  of  which,  how- 
ever, according  to  our  Western  notions,  belong  to  the 
category  of  state  rights) ;  and  (6)  the  civil  law,  indiid- 
Ing  police  and  special  laws. 

(a)  The  ceremonial  law,  or  Ritual  of  Islam,  contains 
(1)  the  various  regulations  conceming  purifcatioiu 
which  is  to  precede,  especially,  prayer  and  other  re- 
ligious obligations,  or  the  approach  to  or  tooch  (^  sa- 
cred things.  Here  is  taught  what  b  to  be  considend 
as  impure,  and  requires  a  purification  after  touching; 
what  kind  of  water  is  to  be  used  for  ahlncioii,  or  how. 
in  want  of  water,  sand  is  to  be  applied ;  what  parts  of 
the  body  are  to  be  washed;  what  conditions  of  body 
require  a  second  ablution;  how  women,  after  psrtori- 
tion  or  during  menstruation,  have  to  condact  them- 
selves. Religious  purifications  are  of  two  kinds:  the 
Ghual^  or  total  immersion  of  the  body,  required  as  a  re- 
ligious ceremony  on  some  special  occasions;  and  the 
W'udUj  a  partial  ablution,  to  be  performed  immediately 
before  the  prayer.  This  is  of  primary  importance,  snd 
consists  of  the  washing  of  hands,  face,  ears,  and  feet  up 
to  the  ankles— a  proceeding  generally  accompanied  at 
each  stage  by  corresponding  pious  sentences,  and  con- 
cluded by  the  recital  of  the  97  th  chapter  of  the  Konn. 
'^  The  practice  of  religion  being  founded  on  deanlinesst 
it  is  not  sufficient  that  the  bdiever  himself  should  be 
purified,  but  even  the  ground  or  the  carpet  npon  which 
he  prays  must  be  dean ;  hence  the  use  of  a  special 
prayer-carpet"  (Segaddeh). 

(2)  The  precepts  whieh  have  for  their  object  the 
performance  of  prayer—"  the  key  of  paradise.*'  Tbey 
refer  to  the  time  at  which  the  five  d^y  devotkms  sie 
to  be  held ;  to  the  pnyen  on  Fridays  and  festival  days : 
at  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  or  in  seasons  of  drought: 
and  to  the  position  of  the  body  in  prayer.  They  treat 
further  of  the  prayer  of  women,  of  things  which  invili- 
dace  prayer,  of  the  abbreviation  of  prayer  during  tnvel 
or  in  peril  of  life,  of  the  direction  while  praying,  sod 
the  places  where  prayen  must  not  be  aaid.  In  thb 
section  the  Shafiites  adduce  the  prohibiti<m  for  men 
to  wear  silk  dothing,  or  gold  and  silver  omamenta^  s» 
well  as  the  various  ceremonies  to  be  observed  at  iuoe^ 
als :  how  the  corpse  is  to  be  washed,  dressed,  and  placed 
in  the  grave;  how  the  dead  is  to  be  prayed  for;  bov 
the  tomb  is  to  be  constructed;  how  the  deceased  U  to 
be  lamented  for,  the  family  of  the  dqMrted  to  be  con- 
forted,  etc. 

The  prayen  (Salah)  performed  by  every  Mohamme- 
dan five  times  daily  consist  partly  of  extracts  from  the 
Revealed  Book,  the  Koran  (Fard),  partly  of  pieces  ^ 
dained  by  the  Prophet,  without  allegation  of  a  dirine 
order  (Sunnah).    The  first  time  of  prayer  commenoes 
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at  the  Maghrib,  or  about  sanset;  the  second  at  the 
Eshfe,  or  nightfall ;  the  third  at  Subh,  or  daybreak ;  the 
fourth  at  the  Duhr,  or  about  noon ;  the  fifth  at  the  Asr, 
or  aiWrnoon.  The  believers  are  not  to  cqpamence  their 
prayers  exactly  at  sunrise,  ot  noon,  or  sunset,  lest  they 
might  be  confounded  with  the  infidel  sun-worshippers. 
These  several  times  of  prayer  are  announced  by  the 
mueauins  (q.  r.)  from  the  minarets  or  madneha  of  the 
mosques.  Their  chant,  sung  to  a  very  simple  but  sol- 
emn melody,  sounds  harmoniously  and  sonorously  down 
the  height  of  the  mosque,  through  the  mid-day  din  and 
roar  of  the  cities;  but  its  impression  is  one  of  the  most 
strikingly  poetical  in  the  stillness  of  night ;  so  much  so 
that  even  many  Europeans  cannot  help  congmtulating 
the  Prophet  on  his  preferring  the  human  voice  to  either 
the  Jewish  trumpet-call  of  the  time  of  the  Temple,  or 
the  Christian  church-bells.  The  day-call  (the  Adan) 
consists  chiefiy  of  the  confession  of  faith  (God  is  most 
great;  Mohammed  is  God's  apostle;  come  to  prayer; 
come  to  security),  repeated  several  times;  the  night- 
calls  (Ula,  the  first;  Ebed,  the  second),  destined  for  per- 
sons who  desire  to  perform  supererogatory  acts  of  devo- 
tion, are  much  bnger.  The  believer  often  changes  his 
posture  during  his  prayers;  and  a  certain  number  of 
aoch  inclinations  of  head  and  knees,  prostrations,  etc,  is 
called  a  Rekah.  It  is  also  necessary  that  the  face  of 
the  worshipper  should  be  turned  towards  the  Keblah 
(q.  v.),  that  direction  bdng  marked  in  the  exterior  wall 
of  the  mosque  by  a  niche  (Mehrab).  All  sumptuous 
and  pompous  apparel  is  laid  aside  before  the  believer 
approaches  the  saicred  place ;  and  the  extreme  solemnity 
and  decorum,  the  unaffected  humility,  the  real  and  all- 
absorbing  devotion  which  pervade  it,  have  been  unani- 
mousij;  held  up  as  an  example  to  other  creeds.  The 
Moslems,  it  may  be  remarked  here,  do  not  pray  to  Mo- 
hammed, but  simply  im^dore  his  intercession,  as  they  do 
that  of  the  numerous  saints,  the  relatives  of  the  Proph- 
etf  and  the  first  propagators  of  Islam.  For  the  particu- 
lars of  the  service  in  the  motquff  the  reader  is  referred 
to  that  heading.  It  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that 
Mohammedanism  has  no  clergy  in  our  sense  of  the 
TTord,  the  civil  and  religious  law  being  bound  up  in  one. 
SeeaJsoMoLLAH;  Mum. 

(8)  Instructions  about  the  taxa  of  property  to  be 
paid  to  the  state,  and  the  manner  of  their  application. 
Taxable  articles  are  fruits  of  the  field,  domestic  animals, 
silver,  gold,  and  merchandiBe,  lying  with  the  owner  a 
vear.  The  taxes  (the  varying  amounts  we  pass  by)  are 
to  be  used  to  aid  the  poor,  for  the  conversion  of  infidels, 
for  the  redemption  of  slaves  and  prisoners,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  debts  of  the  indigent^  for  the  aid  of  travel- 
lers in  distress,  and  in  general  for'  purposes  pleasing  to 
God ;  as,  for  instance,  the  erection  of  mosques,  schools, 
hospitals,  and  the  like. 

(4)  The  precepts  about  faxlvngy  particularly  in  the 
month  of  Ramadan.  Here  is  specified  what  is  com- 
manded and  forbidden  to  the  one  who  fasts,  how  fasting 
is  interrupted,  who  is  entitled  to  be  dispensed  from  fast- 
ing, and  what  must  be  done  in  expiation  for  not  fasting. 
In  this  section  are  mentioned  also  the  various  regulations 
for  an  individual  who  during  the  Ramadan  wishes  to 
retire  from  the  world  and  pass  his  time  in  devotion  in 
the  mosque,  and  thus  to  lead  a  kind  of  monastic  life. 
It  was  Mohammed's  special  and  express  desire  that  no 
one  should  iast  who  \a  not  quite  equal  to  it,  lest  it  might 
prove  injurious  to  health.  But  there  are  very  few  Mos- 
lems who  do  not  keep  the  Ramadan— the  Mohamme- 
dan Lent — even  if  they  neglect  their  other  religious  du- 
ties; at  all  events,  they  all  pretend  to  keep  it  most 
strictly,  fasting  being  considered  **one  fourth  part  of 
the  faith,"  nay,  ^  the  gate  of  religion." 

(5)  The  precepts  concerning  the  pilgrimage,  an  obli- 
gation which  a  Moslem  has  to  meet  at  least  once  in  his 
life.  He  who  neglects  to  perform  this  duty  "  might  as 
well  die  a  Jew  or  a  Christian."  Various  preparations  are 
necessary  for  pilgrimage.  Certain  holy  places  are  to 
be  vbited,  mostly  such  as  were  sacred  even  before  Mo- 


hammed, and  are  connected  with  legends  about  Abra- 
ham and'Hagar ;  certain  prayers  and  ceremonies  are  to 
be  performed,  and  sacrifices  to  be  slaughtered,  the  meat 
of  which  is  in  part  to  be  distributed  among  the  poor.  It 
is  forbidden  to  wear  sewed  dresses  during  the  journey. 
Men  are  not  allowed  to  cover  their  heads  nor  women 
their  faces ;  the  nails  of  the  fingers  and  toes  are  not  to 
be  cut;  the  hair  is  not  to  be  combed  nor  shorn ;  the  use 
of  unguents  and  perfumes  is  forbidden;  the  contracting 
of  marriage  is  forbidden,  as  well  as  the  gratification  of 
sexual  passion.  Finally,  it  is  explained  how  the  pil- 
grimage is  considered  interrupted,  or  as  not  performed, 
and  how  the  transgression  of  any  prohibition  is  to  be 
atoned  for. 

(6)  There  are  various  regulations  referring  to  food. 
Wine  and  intoxicating  beverages  are  not  allowed ;  also 
the  drinking  of  the  blood  even  of  clean  animals  is  inters 
dieted.  Quadrupeds  and  birds  must  be  killed  according 
to  certain  fixed  rules,  Grod  being  invoked  before  the 
slaughter;  but  game  shot  by  a  hunter  may  be  eaten. 
The  eating  of  carnivorous  animals  of  prey,  quadrupeds 
as  well  as  birds,  is  prohibited;  and  particularly  the 
flesh  of  swine,  dctgs,  cats,  mice,  etc.  Of  fish,  such  as 
have  no  scales,  and  those  resembling  serpents,  are  for- 
bidden* As  the  same  laws  are  in  force  aUo  among  the 
Jews,  a  Moslem  may  partake  of  a  Jew's  meal;  with 
Christians  he  can  dine  only  if  he  know  that  he  con- 
forms to  the  laws  of  Islam ;  but  with  pagans  he  must 
not  eat  at  all,  even  when  the  food  has  been  prepared  in 
a  proper  manner,  because  it  has  been  prepared  without 
the  religious  ceremonies  that  make  it  fit  for  the  believ- 
er's table. 

(7)  Among  the  "  positive"  ordinances  of  Islam  may  also 
be  reckoned  the  "  Saghir,"  or  minor,  and  the  "  Kebir," 
or  great  festivals.  The  first  (Al-Fetr,  or  breaking  the 
fa.st),  following  immediately  upon  the  Ramadan,  begins 
on  the  1st  day  of  the  month  of  Shaw&l,  and  lasts  three 
days.  The  second  (Eed  Al-Kurban,  or  sacrifice)  begins 
on  the  10th  of  Dsul  Heggeh,  when  the  pilgrims  perform 
their  sacrifice,  and  lasts  three  or  four  days.  Yet,  al- 
though intended  to  be  the  most  important  of  the  two, 
the  people  have  in  most  places  changed  the  order,  and, 
by  way  of  compensation  for  the  previous  fast,  they 
make  the  lesser  festival  which  follows  the  Ramadan 
the  most  jo^-ful  and  the  longest  of  the  two.  The  day 
set  aside  for  the  weekly  day  of  rest  is  Friday — not, 
as  is  generally  supposed,  because  both  the  Jewish  Sab- 
bath and  the  Christian  Sunday  were  to  be  avoided,  but 
because,  from  times  long  before  Mohammed,  the  people 
used  to  bold  public  assemblies  for  civil  as  well  as  relig- 
ious purposes  on  that  day.  The  celebration  of  the  Mos- 
lem days  of  religious  solemnity  is  far  less  strict  than  is 
the  custom  with  the  other  Shemitic  religions.  Service 
being  over,  the  people  are  allowed  to  return  to  their 
worldly  affairs,  if  they  cannot  afibrd  to  give  themselves 
up  entirely  to  pleasure  or  devotion  for  the  rest  of  the 
sacred  period. 

(8)  One  of  not  the  least  important  duties  laid  upon 
the  Moslem  by  the  Koran  is  that  of  giving  alms.  These 
are  twofold—- legal  (Zekah)  and  voluntary  (Sadakah ; 
Heb»  Zedekah,  piety,  righteousness);  but  the  former 
(Sur.  ii,  8),  once  collected  by  the  sovereign  and  applied 
to  pious  uses,  has  now  been  practically  abrogated.  The 
Sadakah  is,  according  to  the  law,  to  be  given  onoe  every 
year,  of  cattle,  money,  com,  fruits,  and  wares  sold,  at 
about  the  rate  of  two  and  a  half  up  to  twenty  per  cent. 
Besides  these,  it  is  usual  to  bestow  a  measure  of  provi- 
sions upon  the  poor  at  the  end  of  the  sacred  month  of 
Ramadan. 

(9)  Before  we  quit  this  department  of  Mohamme- 
dan law,  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  mention  the 
procedure  against  apostates.  To  prevent  thp  faithful 
from  ever  falling  back  into  idolatry,  the  laws  relating 
to  images  and  pictures  have  been  made  very  stringent. 
Whoever  makes  an  imitation  of  any  living  being  in 
stone,  wood,  or  any  other  material,  shall  on  the  day  of 
judgment  be  asked  to  endow  his  creation  with  life  and 
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soul,  and  on  his  protesting  his  inability  to  do  so,  shall 
undergo  the  punishment  of  hell  for  a  certain  period. 

(6)  The  civil  law  of  the  Mohammedans  comprises  the 
following  main  sections : 

(1)  Commercial  relationtf  including  rules  to  govern 
relations  of  commerce,  of  various  contracts,  of  pawn  and 
mortgage,  of  power  of  attorney,  of  debt  obligations,  and 
other  property  rights;  excepting,  however,  hereditary 
and  matrimonial  claims.  We  cannot,  of  course,  enter 
into  details  here,  but  we  may  remark  that  the  law  of 
trade  contains  many  restrictions  very  burdensome  for 
modem  conditions  of  society.  Thus,  for  instance,  it  is 
not  permitted  to  make  a  difference  whether  the  price  is 
paid  immediately  or  only  in  instalments.  The  re-sale 
of  articles  not  yet  in  possession  of  the  purchaser  is  in- 
valid ;  nor  can  objects  of  value  which  are  not  the  undi- 
vided property  of  single  persons  be  subjects  of  trade. 
Further,  trade  in  things  whose  use  is  forbidden  to  the 
Moslem,  e.  g.  liquors  and  unclean  animals,  is  prohibited. 
A  bargun  concluded  on  a  Friday,  at  the  time  of  the  noon 
prayer,  is  void.  The  buying  up  of  merchandise,  espe- 
cially of  victuals,  in  order  to  produce  a  rise  of  prices,  is 
unlawful  In  lending  money,  it  is  forbidden  to  receive 
interest.  In  case  of  insolvency,  or  refusal  to.pay  a  debt, 
the  creditor  can  require  the  arrest  of  the  debtor's  person. 
A  pledge  is  not,  as  according  to  European  law,  a  means 
of  security  for  the  payment  of  debt,  but  only  a  proof 
that  such  a  debt  exists.  Only  when  a  pledge  has  been 
giren  in  a  condition  of  decided  insolvency  does  the  cred- 
itor acquire  the  right  to  secure  redemption  of  the  pledge. 

(2)  The  law  of  inheritance  and  the  testament.  Wo 
pass  over  the  details  of  the  first,  and  only  observe  that 
the  law  of  primogeniture  does  not  exist  in  the  Moham- 
medan code,  and  that,  as  a  rule,  brothers  or  sons,  and 
male  heirs  generally,  enjoy  many  advantages  over  fe- 
males. A  testament,  in  order  to  be  vaUd,  must  not 
contain  allusions  to  any  articles  prohibited  by  law,  such 
as  swine,  blood,  wine,  and  the  like.  A  legacy  in  favor 
of  strangers,  if  persons  able  to  succeed  legal  inheritance 
exist,  must  not  go  beyond  the  amount  of  one  third ; 
among  the  relatives  themselves  the  division  is  at  pleas- 
ure. A  testament,  whether  written  or  oral,  must  be  ex- 
ecuted before  two  witnesses  of  the  male  sex.  A  testa- 
ment in  favor  of  minors,  bondmen,  and  infi4^  is  not 
valid  in  law. 

(3)  The  marriage  law.  A  man  is  allowed  to  see 
but  the  hands  and  the  face  of  the  maiden  or  widow 
whom  he  intends  to  wed ;  then  follows  the  courting  in 
person  or  by  proxy ;  a  marriage-contract  is  concluded,  in 
which  the  nuptial  gift  is  fixed,!  e.  what  is  allotted  to 
the  wife  in  case  the  husband  dies  or  has  himself  di- 
vorced; and  the  ecclesiastic  consecrates  the  marriage. 
A  free  man  can  marry  four  free  women ;  a  female  slave 
he  is  only  allowed  to  marry  if  he  have  not  the  means  to 
contract  marriage  with  a  free  person.  Polygamy  is  al- 
lowed among  Mohammedans,  we  see,  then,  surrounded 
by  a  number  of  restrictions.  Hear  the  Koran  on  this 
point:  *<Take  in  marriage  of  the  women  who  please 
you,  two,  three,  or  four;  but  if  ye  fear  that  ye  cannot 
act  equitably,  one,  or  those  whom  your  right  hand  has 
acquired"— L  e.  slaves  (Sur.  iv,  8).  Minor  girls  can  be 
forced  by  their  father  or  grandfather  to  enter  into  mat- 
rimony as  long  as  they  are  single ;  if  widows,  they  have 
their  own  choice.  Marriage  of  near  relatives,  among 
which  niece,  nurse,  and  milk-sister  are  enumerated,  is 
prohibited.  A  Moslem  may,  if  urged  by  excessive  love, 
or  if  unable  to  obtain  a  wife  of  his  own  creed,  marry  a 
Christian  woman  or  a  Jewess,  but  a  Mohammedan  wom- 
an is  not,  under  any  ciroumstanoes,  to  marry  an  unbe- 
liever. In  all  cases,  however,  the  child  bom  of  a^os- 
lem,  whatever  the  mother's  faith,  is  a  Moslem ;  nor  does 
the  wife,  who  is  an  unbeliever,  inherit  at  her  husband's 
death.  See  also  Marriage.  Matrimony  is  annulled 
by  insanity,  apostasy  from  Islam,  impotence  of  the  male, 
or  corporeal  disability  for  sexual  intercourse  of  the  fe- 
male. See  Divorce.  Thehusbandisto  treat  his  wives 
equally;  only  newly-married  women  are  privileged  for 


9,  few  days.  The  Shiites  sanction  also  temporary  mar- 
riage. The  free  man  can  give  a  divorce  to  his  wife 
twice  and  retake  her,  even  without  her  consent,  if  three 
menstruations  or  three  months  have  not  elapsed,  and 
then  only  if  in  the  mean  while  she  had  contracted  an- 
other marriage  which  has  been  dissolved  by  death  or 
divorce.  On  this  point  the  Mohanmiedan  law  dilTers 
from  the  Mosaic  law,  by  which  a  divorced  woman  who 
has  contracted  another  marriage  is  forever  fuibidden  to 
the  first  husband.  According  to  the  Mosaic  law,  the 
marriage  between  uncle  and  niece  is  permitted,  but  not 
between  annt  and  nephew.  Pregnant  women  are  al- 
lowed to  remarry  only  after  their  confinement ;  if  not 
pregnant,  after  four  months  and  ten  days.  If  a  man  ac- 
cuses his  wife  of  adultery,  he  must  either  bring  wit- 
nesses to  confirm  his  statement,  or  he  must  himself  swear 
four  times  in  the  mosque  before  a  number  of  men  that 
he  speaks  the  trath,  adding,  ^  The  curse  of  God  mar 
strike  me  if  I  speak  false."  The  woman  is  then  con- 
sidered an  adulteress,  the  marriage  is  dissolved,  and  can 
never  be  renewed.  But  if  the  woman  afterwards  swear 
four  times  against  the  accusation,  declaring  at  the  same 
time  that  God's  wrath  may  strike  her  if  her  husband 
have  spoken  trae,  the  marriage  is  annulled,  but  the  wom- 
an is  not  considered  an  adulteress.  Children  of  divorced 
wives  must  be  cared  for  by  the  mother  to  the  seventh 
year;  later,  the  child  can  choose  whether  it  wiH  lire 
with  the  father  or  the  mother.  The  woman  has  a  right 
to  ask  for  divorce  if  the  husband  cannot  8npp(»t  her. 

(4)  The  pemsl  law  and  procedure.  An  intentional 
murder  is  punished  by  death ;  the  relatives  of  the  mur- 
dered, however,  possessing  the  right  to  avenge  his  blood, 
may  take  a  ransom  instead.  (Modem  practices  in  Tur- 
key deviating  from  these  laws  are  in  harmony  with 
those  of  Chrbtian  countries.)  Manslaughter  not  inten- 
tional is  expiated  by  a  ransom,  estimated  aocoitling  to 
the  intent  of  the  slayer  to  injure  the  slain.  For  the 
murder  of  a  woman  only  half  price  is  paid ;  fur  that  of  a 
Jew  or  a  Christian,  a  third;  for  that  of  a  pagan,  a  fif- 
teenth part  In  case  of  mutilation,  revenge  or  ransom 
mi^  satisfy.  Adultery  is  punished  by  death,  if  the 
marriage  between  adulterer  and  adulteress  be  forbidden 
on  account  of  consanguinity ;  or  if  the  adultero'  mar- 
r}'  the  adulteress  without  having  previously  atoned  for 
his  crime  according  to  precepts ;  or  if  a  non-Moslem  b 
the  criminal.  Other  cases  of  adultery  are  punished  by 
one  hundred  lashes  and  one  year  of  banishment.  He 
who  charges  another  with  adultery  without  being  able 
to  prove  his  accusation  is  punished  by  eighty  lasher 
Drinking  wine  is  punished  by  forty  lashes.  Pederasty 
and  sodomy  are  pupishable  with  death,  like  adolterr. 
He  who  steals  for  the  first  time  is  to  have  bis  r^t 
hand  cut  off;  for  the  second  time,  his  left ;  for  the  thini 
time,  his  right  foot ;  for  the  fourth  time,  the  left  fool. 
(The  Turkish  government  has  substituted  the  ardinair 
punishments  of  imprisonment,  hard  labor,  and  the  bis- 
tinado.)  Highway  robbers,  if  they  have  committed  a 
murder,  are  to  be  cracified ;  if  they  only  threatened  to 
murder,  they  are  to  receive  corporeal  punbhment  and  to 
be  imprisoned.  A  Moslem  apostatizing  from  his  faith, 
and  persevering  in  his  apostasy,  or  den^nng  only  one  of 
the  obligations  of  Islam,  is  to  be  punished  with  death. 

Of  the  Mohammedan  procedure,  we  mention  only  the 
peculiarity  as  regards  witnesses.  In  civil  suits  the  tes- 
timony of  two  men,  or  of  one  man  and  t^'o  women,  or 
of  one  man  in  conjunction  with  the  plaintiff,  is  required. 
In  affairs  of  tutelage,  as  testament,  divorce,  guardian- 
ship, and  the  like,  the  testimony  of  two  men  only  is  ac- 
cepted. In  affairs  which  concern  only  women,  as,  for 
instance,  birth,  female  infirmities,  nurses,  the  testinKny 
of  four  women  is  necessarv.  In  crimes  of  sodomv  and 
pederasty  and  adultery,  four  male  witnesses  are  re- 
quired ;  in  other  crimes,  as  theft,  partaking  of  forbidden 
food  and  drink,  apostasy  ftom  the  faith,  the  testimony 
of  two  men  is  sufficient.  Non  -  Moslems,  or  Moslems 
known  as  hardened  sinners,  are  not  admitted  as  wit- 
nesses. 
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(5)  War  on  Injldeb, — The  Koran  aboande  in  oontra- 
dictioiis  respecting  the  right  and  duty  of  the  faithful  to 
make  war  on  infidels ;  for  Mohammed,  while  he  was  the 
weaker  party,  showed  himself  very  tolerant,  and  com- 
manded to  oonyert  only  by  the  power  of  the  word ;  but 
later,  when  he  became  more  potent,  he  issued  severer 
urdinances  against  those  who  would  not  submit  to  his 
faith.  His  successors,  therefore,  have  established  the 
following  doctrines,  and  declared  null  and  void  the  pas- 
sages of  the  Koran  adverse  to  them.  Every  major  Mos- 
lem fit  for  military  service  is  in  duty  bound  to  partici- 
pate in  holy  wars  against  infidels  who  will  not  submit 
to  the  dominion  of  Moslems,  and  against  the  faithful  who 
refuse  obedience  to  the  legitimate  prince,  or  adhere  to 
dogmas  contrary  to  the  faith.  In  a  war  against  Mos- 
lemite  rebels  Gt  heretics  it  is  not  allowed  to  kill  prison- 
ers of  war,  nor  to  attack  the  wounded  or  pillage  prop- 
erty. As  for  infidel  prisoners  of  war,  who  do  not  adopt 
the  Islam  before  their  capture,  women  and  children  are 
made  slaves ;  men  can,  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
prince  or  political  exigency,  either  be  killed,  ransomed, 
or  exchanged  for  Moslem  prisoners;  or  even,  as  dr- 
cumsunces  may  dictate,  be  released  or  be  made  slaves. 
Children  of  infidels  will  be  educated  as  Moslems,  if  their 
father  or  mother  have  been  converted  to  Islam,  if  they 
have  been  captured  without  parents,  or  if  they  are  found 
on  Islamitic  territory.  We  omit  the  direction  for  the 
distribution  of  booty  and  conquered  lands,  as  we  have 
already  alluded  to  the  treatment  to  be  accorded  to  Jews 
and  Christians.  We  only  remark  that,  in  accordance 
with  the  letter  of  the  Koran,  as  well  as  the  principles  of 
the  early  imams,  war  against  non-Mohammedans  is  de- 
clared permanent;  if  it  is  carried  on  against  pagans,  to 
extinction ;  against  Christians,  to  subjection ;  and  that^ 
therefore,  in  earlier  times,  when  the  Islamitic-powers  de- 
cided to  discontinue  hostilities,  they  simply  concluded  a 
truce.  In  the  precepts  of  this  kind,  the  Moslems  come  to 
realize  that  their  sacred  scripture  contains  laws  and  or- 
dinances not  applicable  and  practicable  for  all  times  and 
circumstances,  nor  to  all  countries  and  people ;  for  the 
most  orthodox  ulemas  cannot  think  of  urging  the  sul- 
tan to  declare  war  against  Russia  or  Austria,  or  to  for- 
bid Europeans  living  in  Constantinople  to  ride  on 
horseback  or  dwell  in  palaces  surpassing  in  height  the 
houses  of  the  Moslems.  Again,  in  spite  of  Koran  and 
Sonnah,  the  idolaters  and  fire-worshippers  were  no  more 
exterminated  than  the  Christians  were  humbled  and 
made  to  pay  capitation  tax.  Many  fire-worshippers  in 
Persia  retained  not  only  their  lives,  but  preserved  in 
aeveral  places  also  their  pyres.  It  even  occurred  that 
the  Mohammedan  government  corrected  ecclesiastics 
because  they  wished  to  transform  temples  of  the  Gue- 
bers  into  mosques.  The  strict  execution  of  the  relig- 
ious precept  would  have  compelled  them  to  massacre 
all,  since  their  character  is  very  tenacious— a  proceeding 
which  would  prove  of  great  injury  to  the  Islamitic  state, 
and  apparently  be  regarded  as  too  cruel  even  for  execu- 
tion by  bloodthirsty  Arabs.  The  government  was  not 
unmerciful  against  those  who  remained  true  to  their 
faith,  but  it  knew  no  bounds  against  those  converted  to 
the  Islam  who,  abhorring  it  in  their  heart,  conspired  se- 
cretly against  the  Islam  and  the  State,  and  tried  to  un- 
dermine the  first  by  old  Parsee  doctrines  and  philo- 
sophic speculation,  and  the  latter  by  the  revival  of  Per- 
sian nationality. 

(6)  Slate  Laws, — ^According  to  the  fundamental  doc- 
trines of  Islam,  only  captive  of  war  made  in  an  infidel 
countiy  are  slaves ;  in  all  Moslem  countries,  however, 
n^roes  and  Abyssinian  slaves  also  are  kept  in  bondage 
b\'  ruse  or  fbroe.  If  slaves  of  an  infidel  become  converts 
to  Islam,  the  master  is  obliged  to  sell  them  to  a  Moslem 
for  a  price  customary  in  the  country.  The  Koran  enun- 
ciates distinctly  their  equality  with  the  freemen  before 
God ;  and  a  tradition  worthy  of  credit  says :  **  He  who 
manumits  a  faithful  slave  is  delivered  from  the  torments 
of  beD."  Female  slaves,  by  whom  their  master  has  be- 
gotten children,  at  his  death  obtain  their  liberty,  pro- 
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vided  one  of  the  children  is  alive ;  the  children  are  bom 
free,  and  even  over  the  mother  the  master  has  a  re- 
stricted control ;  he  is  not  permitted  to  sell  or  marry  her 
to  another.  There  are  in  the  Koran  still  other  precepts 
favorable  to  the  slaves. 

III.  Ethict, — ^The  moral  law  of  the  Koran  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  most  perfect  part  of  this  remarkable  book. 
The  ethics  of  the  Koran,  an  element  of  Islam  which 
(because  not  to  be  circumscribed  and  defined  by  doctors) 
has  undergone  the  least  change  in  the  course  of  time, 
most  distinctly  reveals  the  mind  of  its  author.  It  is,  to 
be  sure,  as  disconnected  and  nnsystematically  arranged 
as  other  matters,  but  the  most  beautiful  moral  princi- 
l^es  and  precepts  permeate  like  a  thread  of  gold  this 
whole  texture  of  religion,  enthusiasm,  superstition,  and 
delusion.  Injustice,  falsehood,  pride,  revenge,  calum- 
ny, mockery,  avarice,  prodigality,  debauchery,  mistrust, 
and  suspicion  are  inveighed  against  as  ungodly  and 
vdcked;  while  benevolence,  liberality,  modesty,  for- 
bearance, patience  and  endurance,  frugality,  sincerity, 
straightforwardness,  decency,  love  of  peace  and  truth, 
and,  above  all,  trusting  in  God,  and  submitting  to  his 
will,  are  considered  as  the  pillars  of  true  piety,  and  the 
principal  signs  of  a  true  believer.  Thus,  e.  g.  the  Ko- 
ran contains  passages  like  the  following,  which  is  in  a 
sort  of  dialogue  form :  "  Speak  (thus  God  addressed  Mo- 
hammed) :  Approach  I  I  will  read  to  thee  what  God  has 
forbidden. thee.  Thou  shalt  not  associate  with  him  any 
other  being ;  thou  shalt  honor  father  and  mother ;  thou 
shalt  not  kill  thy  children  for  fear  of  poverty,  for  we 
feed  thee  and  them ;  thou  shalt  not  live  unchaste,  nei- 
ther privately  nor  publicly;  thou  shalt  not  kill  any  be- 
ing which  Ailah  has  commanded  to  hold  sacred,  unless 
thou  art  (legally)  empowered  to  do  so;  further,  thou 
shalt  not  stretch  out  thy  hand  after  the  property  of  or- 
phans, unless  it  be  for  their  benefit,  till  they  are  of  age ; 
thou  shalt  give  good  measure  and  weight ;  thou  shalt 
not  lay  on  anybody  a  burden  heavier  than  he  can  per- 
form. If  thou  give  judgment,  be  just  even  if  the  person 
concerned  be  a  relation,  and  hold  fast  to  the  covenant 
of  God."  By  the  prohibition  of  gambling  and  drinking 
wine  and  other  intoxicating  beverages,  many  an  excess 
and  vice  is  of  course  prevented,  and  quarrel  and  enmity 
avoided.  Particularly  mockery,  haughtiness,  and  slan- 
derous talk  are  warned  against :  *'  O  ye  faithful  (says 
the  Koran),  deride  not  one  another;  for  it  might  happen 
that  those  on  whom  ye  look  contemptuously  are  better 
than  yourself.  Do  not  insult  each  other,  and  do  not 
give  each  other  ignominious  bynames!  Such  words 
are  abominable  in  the  mouth  of  the  faithful.  He  who 
does  not  correct  this  habit  is  counted  with  malefactors. 
O  ye  faithful !  beware  of  too  great  suspiciousness,  for 
many  a  suspicion  is  sinful.  Be  not  eavesdroppers,  and 
do  not  speak  ill  of  each  other.  Would  ye  fain  eat  the 
fiesh  of  your  brother,  if  he  be  dead  ?  As  ye  abhor  this, 
do  not  soil  his  honor  to  his  back !  O  ye  people,  we 
have  created  you  of  one  wife  and  one  man,  and  divided 
you  in  different  nations  and  tribes  (think  of  that!),  that 
you  may  know  that  only  the  most  pious  is  the  most 
notable  before  Grod."  In  another  passage  it  is  said: 
**  Do  not  strut  this  earth  in  self-conceit !  Thou  canst 
not  perforate  the  earth,  nor  attain  the  height  of  the 
rnmin  tains  (i.  e.  the  lifeless  earth  extends  farther  in 
depth  and  in  height  than  thou)."  In  conclusion  we 
read :  "  Piety  does  not  consist  in  turning  your  face  to- 
wards the  east  or  west;  but  he  is  pious  who  believes  in 
the  Deity,  in  the  day  of  judgment,  in  the  angels,  in  the 
scripture  and  the  prophets ;  who,  though  fond  of  prop- 
erty, disposes  of  the  same  to  relatives,  the  poor,  orphans, 
travellers,  and  other  indigent  persons,  or  uses  it  for  the 
delivery  of  slaves  and  prisoners ;  who  prays  to  God  and 
pays  his  poor -tax  (alms);  who  complies  with  ever}' 
bargain  entered  into^  and  bears  patiently  distress,  op- 
pression, and  all  kinds  of  war-calamities :  these  are  the 
really  pious,  these  are  the  God-feaiing.** 

Mohammed  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  obliged  to  pro- 
claim equality  and  fraternity  of  all  believers  as  a  relig- 
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ious  principle;  for  he  himself,  as  already  mentioned, 
belonged  not  to  the  ruling  party  in  Mecca,  and  his  first 
adherents  were  for  the  most  part  of  the  lower  class,  so 
that  the  Meccans  retorted  on  him :  "  If  God  had  pleased 
to  send  a  prophet,  he  would  have  selected  him  from  a 
more  prominent  family."  Mohammed  was  frequently 
censured  for  being  surrounded  by  slaves,  freedmen,  and 
a  promiscuous  crowd.  It  is,  therefore,  natural  that  he 
combated  with  all  his  might  prejudices  of  birth  and 
rank  of  every  description.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Mo- 
hammed is  reported  to  have  said :  **  He  who  was  of  the 
nobUity  in  paganism  remains  so  in  Islam,  if  he  bow  be- 
fore true  wisdom ;"  this  sentence  is  probably  to  be  placed 
in  that  time  when  he  was  inclined  to  all  sorts  of  conces- 
sions, in  order  to  make  pn>sel3rtes  also  among  the  higher 
classes.  At  any  rate,  he  revoked  it  when  the  Meccan 
nobility  persisted  in  their  opposition  against  his  doc- 
trine; as  he  retracted,  for  a  similar  reason,  his  opinion 
which  represented  the  idols  as  mediators  between  God 
and  man,  and  in  a  measure  representatives  of  spirits  or 
angels,  and  branded  it  even  as  a  sentiment  of  Satan. 
But  however  decidedly  Mohammed  pronounced  in  favor 
of  equality  of  all  men,  i.  e.  all  the  faithful,  he  failed  in 
the  attempt  to  abolish  slavery  altogether,  though  he  mit- 
igated ks  lot  in  many  respects.  Nor  was  he  more  suc- 
oeasful  in  emancipating  woman,  albeit  he  protected  her 
against  the  arbitrariness  of  man,  and  granted  her  many 
rights  which  she  had  not  enjoyed  in  Arabia  before  his 
time.  While  he  prescribed  to  the  faithful  to  take  not 
more  than  four  women,  and  allowed  intercourse  with 
female  slaves  only  to  the  unmarried,  he  proclaimed  rev- 
elations by  which  God  relieved  him  of  restrictions  bind- 
ing upon  others.  He  had  the  right  to  request  every  faith- 
ful to  divorce  his  wife,  if  he  desired  marrying  her  himself. 
He  claimed  to  contract  for  himself  and  others  any  mat- 
rimonial connection,  without  the  consent  of  the  girl  or 
her  protector.  He  was  permitted  to  marry  as  many 
women  as  he  pleased,  and  he  indeed  increased  their 
number  to  thirteen,  and  felt  not  bound  to  treat  them 
alike.  The  excessive  jealousy  of  the  legislator  had  the 
most  grievous  consequences  for  the  women.  It  extend- 
ed so  far  that  his  women  not  only  remained  excluded 
from  aU  intercourse  with  other  men  during  his  life,  but 
were  also  prohibited  remarrying  after  his  death.  Later, 
all  other  faithful  women  were  also  ordered  to  wear  a 
dose  veil,  leaving  only  the  eyes  free,  when  going  out, 
and  even  in  the  house  not  to  show  themselves  unveiled 
except  to  their  nearest  relatives.  Thus  women  who, 
with  pagan  Arabs,  were  the  spice  of  public  and  social 
life,  were  by  Mohammed's  jealousy  confined  entirely  to 
the  home  and  the  family  circle.  The  fair  sex,  with  the 
Bedouins  as  well  as  with  the  medisval  knights  of  the 
Occident  objects  of  veneration  and  worship^  was  changed 
by  the  Islam  into  a  subject  of  pity  and  mistrust.  The 
place  of  their  abode  was,  it  is  true,  called  Harem— i  e. 
sanctuary — but  it  was  understood  to  be  a  sanctuary  re- 
quiring veil  and  curtain,  and  finally  lock  and  bolt  and 
eunuchs  to  protect  it  against  violation.  This  system 
of  close  confinement  had,  of  course,  the  saddest  conse- 
quences for  the  male  sex.  The  husband  found  only 
sensual,  but  no  cordial  and  mental  enjoyment  in  his  ha- 
rem, and  fell  more  and  more  into  rudeness  and  unnatu- 
ral vices.  Mohammed,  by  his  own  life  and  by  hisx>r- 
dinances  concerning  women,  has  impressed  the  charac- 
ter of  transttoriness  and  human  weakness  on  himself 
and  his  revelations  Here  is  manifest  in  the  '*  reformer" 
himself  the  want  of  a  strictly  moral  sentiment,  and  in 
his  precepts  sanctioning  polygamy  and  seclusion  of 
woman  he  has  left  a  legacy  which  prevents  the  profess- 
ors of  his  faith  making  any  considerable  progress  in 
civilization,  and  raising  themselves  by  a  sound  family 
life  to  a  prosperous  life  of  state.  The  Jews,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  to  whom  the  Mosaic  law  allows  a  plurality  of 
wives,  have  found  a  rabbi  from  whom  they  have  accept- 
ed monogamy  as  a  law,  even  in  countries  where  polyg: 
amy  is  not  forbidden.  The  Moslem  may  soon  also,  like 
the  Jew  of  our  times,  learn  to  make  a  distinction  be- 


tween eternal  truths  and  laws  and  ordinanees  enacted 
for  transient  external  drcumstanoea.  The  Moslem  in 
general  is  not  so  firmly  attached  to  his  faith  as  the  Jev. 
We  observe  this  in  those  Arabs  and  Turks  who  have 
lived  a  few  years  in  Christian  countries,  and  have  par- 
ticipated in  European  civilization.  Should  the  politi- 
cal independence  of  the  Moslons,  which  owes  its  exist- 
ence only  to  the  mutual  jealousies  of  the  European 
powers,  cease,  their  religion,  as  it  is  founded  on  illiuion, 
spread  by  the  sword,  and  leaning  on  secular  force,  will 
not  long  survive  it.  The  professors  of  Islam  will  then 
suffer  great  change.  There  will  be  some  who  will  re- 
lapse into  former  indifferentism  to  religioD,  while  otben 
unll  adopt  the  faith  of  their  conquerors,  and  probaUy 
the  larger  number.  For  a  revival  of  the  caliphate,  I  e: 
a  Mohammedan  empire  ruled  by  a  head  of  a  supremacy 
at  once  spiritual  and  secular,  the  neoeasaiy  etements 
are  lacking— unity  of  faith  and  nationality.  Shiites 
and  Sunnites  are  still  as  hostile  towards  each  other  as 
they  were  a  thousand  years  ago;  and  to  the  oM  incom- 
patibility of  the  Araluan  and  Persian  elwnent  a  thiid 
one  is  added,  semi-Mongolian — the  Osmanic — consid- 
erably increasing  the  rupture.  A  new  universal  blase 
of  fanaticism,  even  if  it  oould  prevail  against  rifled  can- 
non and  iron-plated  firigates,  is  no  more  to  be  appre- 
hended.   (G.W.) 

lY.  Afohamm»kantm  and  Ckrittiainty*— The  frieodi 
and  advocates  of  Mohammedanism  have  repeatedly,  es- 
pecially in  our  day  of  comparative  religions  reseaicb, 
urged  upon  the  Christian  worid  a  consideration  of  the 
claims  Idam  has  in  the  advance  of  humanitariao  {nn- 
dples  and  the  propagation  of  dvilizing  infiuencea.    Is- 
lamism,  it  is  declared,  started  as  the  outspoken  foe  of 
all  creature-worship ;  with  emphans  proclaimed  the  su- 
periority and  sublimity  of  God ;  and,  like  the  Jew  and 
the  Christian,  the  Moslem  based  his  Daith  upon  the  re- 
vealed book  knovm  as  the  Bible.    It  is  further  urged  in 
defence  of  the  Arabian  religion  that  its  suoeesses  and 
rapid  spread  over  a  vast  portion  of  the  then  known 
world  would  stamp  the  religion  of  Moslem  with  the  tip- 
proval  of  the  Most  High.    As  a  matter  of  histonr,  we 
have  to  record  that  scarcely  a  century  had  elapsed  after 
Mohammed's  death  when  Islam  rdgned  supreme  over 
Arabia,  Syria,  Persia,  £gypt,  the  whole  of  the  soitbefo 
coast  of  Africa,  even  as  far  as  Spain;  and,  notwkh- 
standing  the  subsequent  strifes  and  divisions  in  the  in- 
terior of  this  gigantic  leahn,  it  grew,  and  grew  out- 
wardly, until  the  Crescent  was  made  to  gleam  from  the 
spires  of  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  and  the  cry  **  Al- 
lah il  Allah"  resounded  before  the  gates  of  Vienna,  and 
that  but  for  the  successful  opposition  of  Qiaries  Uartd, 
the  Moslems  might  not  only  have  caused  the  downfidi 
of  the  Romish  hierarchy,  but  even  extirpated  Christian- 
ity itsdf.    See  Saracens.   If,  however,  we  inquire  into 
the  causes  of  these  successes  of  the  Orescent,  we  find 
that  Mohammed's  law  was  artfully  and  marrelloudy 
adapted  to  the  corrupt  nature  of  man ;  and,  in  a  most 
particular  manner,  to  the  manners  and  opinioos  of  the 
Eastern  nations,  and  the  vices  to  which  they  were  nat- 
urally addicted:  for  the  artides  of  the  Uath  which  it 
proposed  were  few  in  number,  and  exbemdy  simple; 
and  the  duties  it  required  were  ndther  many  nor  diiB- 
cult,  nor  such  as  were  incompatible  with  the  empire  of 
appetites  and  passions.    It  is  to  be  observed,  Axrtber, 
that  the  gross  ignorance  under  which  the  Arabian^ 
Syrians,  Persians,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  Eaateni 
nations  labored  at  this  time  rendered  many  an  easjr 
prey  to  the  artifice  and  doquence  of  this  bdd  advent- 
urer.   To  these  causes  of  the  progress  of  Mohammedao- 
ism  we  may  add  that  these  victories  of  the  CreseeDt 
were  secured,  not  by  the  spread  of  the  Koom,  bat  hf 
armies  in  hostile  amy,  invading  peaceful  countries  for 
spoil  and  devastation.    It  is  an  error  even  to  place  the 
first  conquests  and  the  rapid  spread  of  Idam  to  the  credit 
of  Arabian  reUgious  fanaticism.    We  most  reflect  that 
military  glory  and  booty  to  the  Bedouins,  who  fonaed 
the  flower  of  the  first  Arabian  armies,  wen  not  lesi  en* 
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ticing  tbin  the  pleasure-gazdens  with  eveihlooming 
TUguM  [see  HouKis]  vonchsafed  to  the  faithfuL  Nor 
must  it  be  forgotten  that  the  state  of  the  countries  and 
natiooB  conqnered  by  the  Arabs  was  decayed  and  rotten, 
falling  to  pieces  at  the  first  touch.  In  Persia  and  Syria, 
as  wdU  as  in  Egypt,  in  Baibary,  in  Sicily,  and  in  Spain, 
the  Arabs  were  victorious  because  the  population  was 
dissatisfied  with  their  govemments,  and  often  in  secret 
ondentanding  with  the  enemy.  Persia  was  weakened 
by  long  wars  with  Byzantium,  and  divided  by  the  no- 
bility ruling  the  court;  while,  besides,  many  of  its  in* 
habitants,  of  Arabian  origin,  especially  in  the  Western 
provinoes,  sympathized  with  the  kindred  Hoops.  A 
similar  condition  of  things  prevailed  in  Syria,  where 
also  the  Shemitic  population  predominated,  looidng 
upon  the  Byzantines  as  their  oppressors.  In  Egypt,  to 
the  sntipathy  between  Copts  and  Greeks  was  added  an 
ecdesiasticai  pressore  against  the  Monophysites  by  the 
Byzantine  court,  which  held  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
double  nature  of  Christ  For  the  subjugation  of  Sicily 
the  Saracens  were  mostly  indebted  to  the  traitor  Eu- 
pbemins,  and  count  Julian  made  way  for  the  Arabs  in 
the  conquest  of  Spain,  the  more  rapidly  accomplished 
tinoe  a  part  of  the  maltreated  people  were  indifferent 
spectaton  of  the  struggle,  while  another  part  even  aided 
the  enemy.  Thus  it  is  explained  how  the  Islam,  within 
a  short  century,  victoriously  raised  its  standard  from  the 
Gaadalquivir  to  the  Indus.  But  thus  rapidly  it  also 
went  to  decline,  when  the  caliphs  became  effeminate, 
and  woe  oontn^led  by  foreign  mercenaries;  when  rude 
force  obstructed  every  scien^fic  elevation ;  and  internal 
feuds,  in  oonaequenoe  of  no  appointed  succession  by  Mo- 
hammed, consumed  its  best  energies.  If  undisputed  le- 
gitimate foundation  was  formerly  wanting  to  strengthen 
monarchy,  because  the  adherents  of  Ali  believed  only 
his  desoendanta  worthy  of  succession,  this  difficulty  is 
still  greater  under  the  Osmanlis,  who  are  not  looked 
upon  as  legitimate  dynasts  even  by  the  Snnnites,  and 
hence  it  has  happened  twice  in  our  day  that  Christian 
bajtmets  have  had  to  defend  the  sultan  against  an  Arar 
bian  army  commanded  by  an  ambitious  Turk  (Ali  and 
Ibrahim  Faaha).  How  long  European  diplomacy  will 
succeed  in  nuntng  the  sick  empire  cannot  be  predicted; 
but  it  is  certain  that  if  no  other  reforms  than  those 
hitherto  introduced,  and  these  mostly  on  paper,  impart 
a  fresh,  vigorous  spirit  to  the  Mohammedan  states  and 
the  Islam  faith,  boith  will  verge  on  ruin. 

The  Christian  must,  moreover,  refuse  all  credit  to  Is- 
lam as  a  civilizing  influence,  because  it  has  fuled  to  prove 
itself  such  after  a  trial  of  centuries.  In  the  East,  as  we 
have  already  conceded,  it  has  done  some  good.  But 
let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  it  scarcely  accomplished  as 
much  as  Judaism  could  have  secured.  Had  Moham- 
medanism been  confined  to  the  limits  of  Arabia,  it  would 
have  aooomplished  a  mission,  an  appointment — ^possibly 
even  divine — for  it  would  have  fitted  that  country  for 
Christianity  as  such,  as  the  Mosaic  institutions  fit  for 
the  higher  laws  of  Christianity.  'And,  as  has  been  well 
said,  ^  were  it  not  for  the  all-important  fact  that  Chris- 
tianir^  had  been  preached  in  the  interval,  the  mission 
of  Mohammed  would  appear  exactly  analogous  to  that 
of  MoeesL  If  the  religion  of  Mohammed  was  imperfect, 
so  was  that  of  Moses;  if  the  civil  precepts  of  Moham- 
med were  adapted  only  to  a  single  nation,  so  were  those 
of  Moses  also.  Indeed,  in  some  respects,  Mohamme- 
danism is  a  clear  advance  upon  Judaism.  It  more  dis- 
tinctly represents  God  as  the  God  of  the  whole  world, 
and  not  of  one  nation  only ;  it  preaches  with  more  clear- 
ness the  doctrines  of  God*s  general  providence,  of  a  res- 
nrrection,  and  of  a  final  judgment.  ...  In  short,  had 
Mohammedanism  only  preceded  Christianity,  it  might 
have  been  accepted  as  another  step  towards  it;  the 
mosque  might  have  been  an  appropriate  and  friendly 
halting-place  between  the  synagogue  and  the  church. 
As  it  is,  Mohammedanism,  coming  after  Christianity, 
has  proved  its  deadliest  enemy.  Its  daim  to  be  to 
Christianity  what  Christianity  was  to  Judaism  is  belied 


by  the  fact  that  this  supposed  reformed  and  developed 
Christianity  is  in  fact  a  retrogression,  denying  nearh* 
all  those  points  in  which  Christianity  is  a  reformed  and 
developed  Judaism.  .  .  .  Mohammed  saw  that  many 
Christians  of  his  time  were  practical  idolaters,  and  be 
too  hastily  confounded  the  worship  of  Christ  with  the 
worship  of  his  mother  and  his  servants.  Christianity 
was  distncted  and  confounded  by  unintelligible  dis- 
putes as  to  the  divine  nature  and  attributes  of  Christ ; 
Mohammed  hastily  cast  them  all  aside  as  alike  viola- 
tions of  the  divine  unity.  Too  many  Christians  had 
made  themselves  many  mediators;  Mohammed  too  has- 
tily rejected  the  one  true  Mediator,  and  represented  Je- 
sus as  a  mere  preacher  like  himsdT  (Freeman,  Sarw 
cenSf  p.  60  sq.). 

The  effects  of  the  Mohammedan  conquests  on  the  re- 
ligion of  the  conquered  have  been  very  various.  In  Chris- 
tian countries  where  the  Moslem  power  has  not  been 
lasting,  as  in  Spain,  Sicily,  and  those  parts  of  Eastern 
Europe  conquered  by  the  Turks,  no  trace  of  them  is  left 
except  buildings,  and  some  popular  customs  and  super- 
stitions. But  where  their  dominion  has  endured,  as  in 
Western  Asia  and  Northern  Africa,  Christianity,  once 
supreme,  has  now  almost  perished.  This  has  been 
caused  partially  by  individual  conversions — ^for  no  Chris- 
tian population,  except  perhaps  that  of  Crete,  has  ever 
in  a  body  apostatized — ^but  mainly  by  the  substitution 
of  a  Moslem  for  a  Christian  population.  Baptism  and 
the  teaching  of  Christianity  were  forbidden;  Chris- 
tian women  were  forced  into  the  harems  of  Mohamme- 
dans; Christian  children  were  forcibly  brought  up  as 
Moslems;  indignities,  burdensome  taxes,  and  personal 
duties  were  imposed  on  Christians;  from  time  to  time 
violent  persecutions  took  place.  Moreover,  in  many 
countries  heresy  largely  prevailed,  which  is  unable  to 
furnish  any  firm  ground  of  faiths  Heretics  frequently 
invited  or  combined  with  Mohammedans  for  the  sake 
of  overthrowing  their  orthodox  rivals  (comp.  on  Egypt, 
Lane,  ii,  276;  Gibbon,  vi,  832,  428;  Syria  and  North 
Africa,  Finlay,  Byzantine  En^re,  i,  159;  Asia  Minor, 
ib.  i,  198). 

One  remarkable  effect  of  the  Mohammedan  spirit  of 
conquest  must  be  noticed.  Since  it  attacked  Christian- 
ity as  a  religion,  at  first  defence,  and  subsequendy  repri- 
sals, on  the  part  of  the  Church  became  a  religious  duty. 
The  unwarlike  spirit  of  the  early  Church  entbely  passed 
away,  and  in  its  stead  appeared  that  militar}'  Christi- 
anity which  is  so  conspicuous  in  the  history  of  the  Cru- 
sades (see  Milman,  Latin  ChrisHamtyf  ii,  220-222; 
Lecky,  Hist,  of  European  Morals,  ii,  262-268).  In 
heathen  countries  the  inhabitants  usually  embraced, 
after  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  the  Moslem  faith.  Per- 
sia, since  its  first  conquest,  has  undergone  many  vicissi- 
tudes between  heathenism  (under  the  Mongols),  Sun- 
nism,  and  Shiism,  the  last  of  which  is  now  the  national 
faith,  and  has  become  in  many  points  assimilated  to  tho 
ancient  Magianism.  In  India,  during  the  Moslem  do- 
minion, Islam  was  confined  to  the  ruling  classes  at  the 
various  courts,  and  found  littie  acceptance  with  the  na- 
tives. The  emperor  Akbar  discarded  Mohammedan  pe- 
culiarities, and  was  a  simple  deist.  In  many  points 
Islam  has  approximated  to  Brahminlsm.  Persecution 
has  done  its  work  here  also,  even  in  modem  times,  es- 
pecially by  Tippu  Saib  of  Mysore  (Dollinger,  p.  15, 16). 
The  sword  and  persecution  have  ever  been  the  means 
of  propagating  Islam ;  no  missionary  organization  has 
at  any  time  existed,  and  individual  efforts  for  voluntary 
conversion  have  been  rare  and  accidentaL  Yet  instances 
are  firequentr-^the  Turks  (llth  centaiy),  the  Mongols 
(18th  century)— of  whole  heathen  nations,  brought  in 
contact  with  Mohammedans,  having  voluntarily  ac- 
cepted Islam.  Astonishing  progress  was  thus  made  in 
Central  Africa;  while  in  China  and  the  Asiatic  islands 
also  it  made  many  converts  (Ddllinger,  Muhammad's 
ReUffion,  etc,  p.  16-20;  Mohlcr,  Ueber  das  VerkitUmss, 
etc,  i,  886). 

The  causes  of  the  success  and  rapid  extension  of  Is- 
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lam  may  be  thus  summarized:  (I)  The  great  power 
over  nomadic  and  Eastern  races — as  were  the  Saracens 
and  Turks — of  Mohammed's  personal  character  and  re- 
ligion. Even  in  his  faults  he  nearly  corresponds  with 
their  ideal;  and  his  religion  suits  their  habits  and  ways 
of  thought.  (2)  Extension  by  the  sword,  as  a  religious 
principle,  together  with  the  intense  and  burning  relig- 
ious zeal  of  the  Mohammedans,  fanned  by  hopes  of  im- 
mediate bliss — sensual  or  spiritual,  to  suit  different  tem- 
peraments— to  those  who  died  fighting  for  the  faith. 
(3)  Want  of  religious  depth  and  earnestness  among  the 
Christians  to  whom  Islam  was  opposed.  In  early  times 
this  was  in  great  measure  the  result  of  widespread  her- 
esy, which  weakened  faith,  caused  indifference  through 
weariness  of  controversy,  and  created  numerous  divi- 
sions and  discords ;  in  later  times,  of  discords  between 
the  Roman  and  Eastern  churches  and  Protestants. 
Christendom  was  divided;  Mohammedanism  was,  at 
the  time  of  its  successes,  absolute  unity,  spiritual  and 
temporaL  (4)  The  outward  character  presented  by  Mo- 
hammedanism. The  permission  in  this  life,  and  prom- 
ise in  the  next,  of  sensuality  influenced  low  and  coarse 
minds;  asceticism  in  the  long  and  strict  fast,  regular 
prayers  and  ablutions,  almsgiving,  abstinence  from  in- 
toxicating liquors,  and  other  burdensome  precepts,  and 
a  generally  austere  and  scrupulous  spirit,  suited  higher 
characters  (see  Hallam,  Middle  Ages  [ed.  1872],  ii,  117). 
(5)  The  inward  truth  in  the  religion,  namely,  the  in- 
tense acknowledgment  of  God's  sole  supremacy,  hatred 
of  idolatry,  and  of  everything  that  trenched  upon  his 
prerogatives.  (6)  The  military  skill  and  wise  policy  of 
both  Saracens  and  Turks  in  dealing  with  Christians, 
and  the  consequent  strength  of  their  government  as  op- 
posed to  the  weakness  and  discords  among  Christian 
powers. 

The  cause  of  Mohammedan  decline  is  mainly  that 
Islam  is  especially  designed  for  nomad  and  half-nomad 
races;  hence  when  they  settle  they  lose  the  strength 
which  arises  from  their  nomadic  life,  and  their  religion 
loses  its  purity  and  power.  They  degenerate,  become 
luxurious  and  inactive;  internal  dissensions  and  divi- 
sions arise;  the  same  doctrine  (e.  g.  fatalism)  that 
strengthened  them  in  their  success  weakens  them  in 
their  depression.  Moreover,  the  opposition  to  progress 
innate  in  Islam  tends  to  keep  Mohammedan  nations 
stationary,  while  Christian  powers  advance  in  strength 
and  wealth.  Says  Mr.  Palgrave,  who  has  given  the 
latest  and  best  account  of  Mohammedanism  in  Central 
and  Southern  Arabia :  ^  Islam  is  in  its  essence  station^ 
ary,  and  was  framed  thus  to  remain.  Sterile  like  its 
God,  lifeless  like  its  First  Principle  and  Supreme  Orig- 
inal, in  all  that  constitutes  true  life— for  life  is  love, 
participation,  and  progress,  and  of  these  the  Koranic 
Deity  has  none— it  justly  repudiates  all  change,  all, ad- 
vance, all  development.  To  borrow  the  forcible  words 
of  lord  Houghton,  the  <  written  book*  is  the  ^dead  man's 
hand,'  stiff  and  motionless,  and  whatever  savors  of  vi- 
tality is  by  that  alone  convicted  of  heresy  and  defec- 
tion. But  Christianity,  with  its  living  and  loving  God, 
begetter  and  begotten,  spirit  and  movement;  nay,  more 
—a  Creator  made  creature,  the  Maker  and  made  exist- 
ing in  one ;  a  Divinity  communicating  itself  by  unin- 
terrupted graduation  and  degree  from  the  intimate 
union  far  off  to  the  faintest  irradiation,  through  all  it 
has  made  for  love  and  governs  in  love ;  One  who  calls 
liis  creatures,  not  slaves,  not  servants,  but  friends— nay, 
sons— nay,  gods;  to  sum  up,  a  religion  in  whose  real 
secret  <  God  in  man  is  one  with  man  in  God'  must  also 
be  necessarily  a  religion  of  vitality,  of  progress,  of  ad- 
vancement. The  contrast  between  it  and  Islam  is  that 
of  movement  with  fixedness,  of  participation  with  ste- 
lility,  of  development  with  barrenness,  of  life  with  petri- 
faction. The  first  vital  principle  and  the  animating 
spirit  of  its  birth  must,  indeed,  abide  ever  the  same; 
but  fte  outer  form  must  change  with  the  changing 
days,  and  new  ofbhoots  of  fresh  sap  and  greenness  be 
continually  thrown  out  as  witnesses  to  the  vitalitv  with- 


in ;  else  were  the  vine  withered  and  the  branches  desd 
I  have  no  intention  here — ^it  would  be  extremely  out  of 
place — of  entering  on  the  maze  of  controversyy  or  dis- 
cussing whether  any  dogmatic  attempt  to  reprodnoe  the 
religious  phase  of  a  former  age  is  likely  to  socoeed.  I 
only  say  that  life  supposes  movement  and  growth,  and 
both  imply  change;  that  to  censure  a  living  thing  for 
growing  and  changing  is  absurd;  and  that  to  attempt 
to  hinder  it  firom  so  doing,  by  pinning  it  down  on  a 
written  label,  or  nailing  it  to  a  Procrustean  framework, 
is  tantamount  to  killing  it  altogether.  Now  Christian- 
ity is  living,  must  grow,  must  advance,  mast  dumge, 
and  was  meant  to  do  so;  onwards  and  forwards  is  a  coo- 
dition  of  its  very  existence;  and  I  cannot  bat  think 
that  those  who  do  not  recognise  this  show  themselves 
so  far  ignorant  of  its  true  nature  and  essence.  On  the 
other  hand,  Islam  is  lifeless ;  and,  because  lifetess,  csnoot 
grow,  cannot  advance,  cannot  change,  and  was  never 
intended  so  to  da" 

The  effeoU  of  Mohammedanism,  as  shown  in  life  and 
character,  must  be  briefly  noticed.  The  minateness  of 
the  ritual  and  social  rules,  together  with  the  hardness 
and  coldness  of  the  morality  taught,  produces  a  great 
amount  of  formalism.  The  name  of  God  and  pious 
ejaculations  are  constantiy  on  the  lips,  even  in  the  midst 
of  the  most  indecent  conversation.  Mohammedans  often 
say  the  ^  Bismillah"  before  committing  a  crime  (Spren- 
ger,  ii,  206).  Hence  the  most  scrnpaloaa  observance 
of  outward  duties  is  not  unfreqnentiy  united  with  the 
grossest  habitual  immorality  and  crime  (Ddllinger,  p. 
26-29) ;  religion  and  morality  seem  completely  sundered. 
Another  great  evil  results  from  the  minuteness  of  the 
laws  concerning  marriage  and  divorce.  Many  vdumes 
have  been  written  to  explain  them,  entering  into  the 
closest  and  most  disgusting  details,  forming  **  a  mass  of 
corruption,  poisoning  the  mind  and  morals  of  evoy  Mo- 
hammedan student"  (Muir,  iii,  802),  and  ntteriy  defiling 
the  very  language.  Hence  arises  the  prevalence  not 
only  of  the  most  indecent  language  and  conduct,  but 
also  of  extreme  profligacy  among  both  sexes.  Unnat- 
ural vice  is  fearfully  common.  The  pictures  of  the  joys 
of  paradise  contribute  in  some  degree  to  this  profligacy; 
these  come  to  be  the  object  of  their  thoughts,  and  are 
anticipated,  as  far  as  possible,  on  earth.  The  doctrine 
of  predestination,  or,  rather,  fatalism,  produces  extreme 
apathy  and  want  of  eneigy  in  action ;  while  the  notion 
that  all  Mohammedans  are  God's  chosen  in  a  special 
sense,  though  causing  a  deep  brotheriy  feeling  among 
themselves,  which  is  fostered  by  the  precepts  rad  alms- 
giving, leads  them  to  a  bitter  contempt  and  hatred  of 
all  other  religiona. 

It  remains  to  sum  up  the  good  and  evil  sides  of  Mo- 
hammedanism. On  the  one  hand,  it  is  a  rigid  foe  to 
idolatry,  as  it  teaches  the  unity,  perfection,  providence, 
and  government  of  God,  and  hence  submission  and  res- 
ignation to  his  will,  tc^ther  with  the  great  doctrine  of 
a  judgment  and  eternal  retributi<m.  It  inculcates,  moie- 
over,  brotheriy  love  and  onion  with  feUow-beiievcn. 
and  many  social  virtues ;  with  almsgiving,  temperance, 
and  a  certain  standard  of  morality.  On  the  other  hanL 
it  perpetuates  the  great  evils  of  the  East — polygamy, 
slavery,  and  absolute  despotism;  it  opposes  all  pofidol 
and  social  progress,  while  the  semi-civilized,  arhitruT 
character  of  its  law  and  justice  renders  property  ioK- 
cnre.  Its  doctrine  of  propagation  by  the  sword  kads  to 
constant  wars  and  rebellions,  with  an  utter  contempt  for 
human  life.  It  is  in  fact  a  semi-barbaroos  religion.  On 
its  religious  side  it  fails  to  satisfy  the  natund  kxtgin? 
for  some  mediator  between  God  and  man,  while  yet  it 
bows  before  God  as  an  irresistible  power;  its  moialitT. 
in  itself  defective,  is  dry,  cold,  hard,  lifeleai,  vrithoat 
any  amiable  traits;  and,  finally,  as  substitoting  Mo- 
hammed for  Christ,  it  is  essentially  anti- Christian. 
While  it  may  be  an  advance  on  heathenism,  it  is  an  ai* 
vance  which  almost  excludes  the  further  advance  of 
Christianity,  missionary  efforts  being  well-nigh  witboot 
result. 
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Christian  and  Mohammedan  Polennc», — ^The  contest 
of  Christumity  with  Islam,  so  far  as  it  has  been  a 
struggle  of  argament  and  not  of  the  sword  [see  Sara- 
cess],  offers  few  remarkable  points.  In  the  first  sweep 
of  Mohammedan  conquest,  when  the  Christians  suc- 
cumbed not  only  in  the  East  but  even  in  the  West, 
there  was  no  field  for  a  question  of  truth.  But  among 
nations  which  were  removed  from  the  perU,  and  yet  suf- 
ficiently in  contact  to  entertain  the  question  of  the 
claims  of  the  Mohammedan  religion,  a  consideration  of , 
its  nature,  regarded  as  a  system  of  doctrine,  naturally 
enough  aroee.  Accordingly  in  Constantinople,  and  in 
Spain  and  the  other  parts  of  Western  Europe  which 
came  into  connection  with  the  Moors,  works  of  this 
character  appeared.  The  history  may  be  conveniently 
arranged  in  three  periods,  each  of  which  is  marked  by 
works  of  defence,  some  called  forth  by  danger,  a  real 
demand,  but  subsiding  into  or  connected  with  inquiries 
prompted  only  by  literary  tastes.  The  first  is  from  the 
12tb  to  the  middle  of  the  16th  century ;  the  second  dur- 
ing the  17th  and  18th;  the  third  during  the  present 
oentuxy. 

1.  A  notice  of  the  Mohammedan  religion  exists  in  a 
work  of  John  of  Damascus  (q.  v.)t  who  flourished  in  the 
8th  century ;  and  Euthymius  Zigabenus  (q.  v.),  a  By- 
zantine writer  of  the  12th:  but  the  first  important 
treatise  written  directly  against  it  was  prepared  in  1210 
—Richardi  Confutation  edited  in  1543  by  Bibliander 
from  a  Greek  copy.  The  refutation  of  Avenoes  by 
Aquinas,  about  1250,  can  hardly  be  quoted  as  an  instance 
of  a  work  against  the  Mohammedan  religion,  being 
rather  against  its  philosophy.  The  ablest  Christian  po- 
lemic who  waged  war  against  Islam  in  the  18th  century 
was,  however,  the  well-known  Raymond  Lully  (q.  v.), 
whose  zeal  could  not  fail  to  stir  up  many  laboren  for 
the  mt»ion-field,  especially  that  branch  of  it  aiming  at 
the  conversion  of  Mohammedans.  Thus  we  read  of  a 
monk  who  penetrated  the  great  mosque  at  Cairo  in  1845 
to  require  the  sultan  himself  to  become  a  follower  of 
Christ  crucified ;  and  so  powerful  was  his  appeal  that  a 
renegade  who  had  lapsed  into  Islam  returned  into  the 
bosom  of  the  Church.  Then  we  find  Ethier,  the  father 
confessor  of  the  infanta  of  Aragonia,  preaching  Christ  to 
the  Moslems  in  1870 ;  and  his  example  followed  in  1439 
by  the  papal  legate  Albert  of  Laizana  and  two  assist- 
ants, etc 

But  if  we  return  to  works  aimed  to  defend  Christian- 
ity against  Mohammedanism,  we  meet  with  a  treatise 
by  John  Cantacuzene,  written  a  little  after  1850,  which 
is  to  be  explained  probably  by  the  circumstance  that 
the  danger  from  Mohammedan  powera  in  the  East  di- 
rected the  attention  of  a  literary  man  to  the  religion 
and  institutions  which  they  professed.  Thus  far  the 
works  were  called  forth  by  a  real  demand.  A  series  of 
treatises,  however,  commences  about  the  time  of  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Moora  from  Spain,  the  cause  of  the  exist- 
ence of  which  is  not  so  easy  of  explanation.  Such  are 
those  in  Spain  by  Alphonso  de  Spina,  1487,  and  by  Tur- 
recremata  (see  Eicbhom,  Getch  der  Lit.  voL  vi) ;  by 
Nicholas  de  Cuza,  published  in  1543;  in  Italy  about 
1500  by  Ludovicns  Vives,  and  Volterranns;  one  by 
Philip  Melancthon  in  reference  to  the  reading  of  the 
Koran ;  and  a  collection  of  treatises,  including  those  of 
Richardus,  Cantacuzene,  Vives,  and  Melancthon,  pub- 
lished by  Bibliander  in  1548.  Probably  the  firet  tw^o  of 
this  list  may  have  been  a  relic  of  the  crusade  of  Chris- 
tianity against  the  Moorish  religion ;  the  next  two  pos- 
sibly were  called  forth  by  the  interest  excited  in  refers 
ence  to  Mohammedans  by  reason  of  their  conquests,  or, 
less  probably,  l^  the  influence  of  their  philosophy  at 
Padua.  The  last  two  are  hardly  to  be  explained,  ex- 
cept by  supposing  them  to  be  an  offshoot  of  the  Renais- 
sance, and  called  forth  by  the  largeness  of  literary  taste 
and  inquiry  excited  by  that  eVent. 

2.  When  we  pass  into  the  17th  century  we  find  a  se- 
ries of  treatises  on  the  same  subject,  which  must  be  ex- 
plained by  the  cause  Just  named— the  newly  acquired 


interest  in  Arabic  and  other  Eastern  tongues.  We 
meet,  however,  with  others,  called  forth  by  the  mission- 
ary exertions  which  had  brought  the  Christians  into 
contact  with  Mohammedans  in  the  East. 

The  treatise  by  Bleda  (Defensio  Fidei  Ckrittianay 
1610)  stands  alone,  unconnected  with  any  cause.  It 
was  partly  a  defence  of  tlie  conduct  of  Christians  to- 
wards the  Mohammedans.  A  real  interest,  however, 
belongs  to  the  work  of  Guadagnoli,  in  1681.  A  Cath- 
olic missionary,  Hieronymo  Xavier,  had  composed  in 
1596  a  treatise  in  Persian  against  Mohammedanism,  ih 
which  the  general  principle  of  theism  was  laid  down  as 
opposed  to  the  Mohammedan  doctrine  of  absorption ; 
next,  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity  was  stated ; 
and,  lastly,  a  contrast  was  drawn  between  the  two  relig- 
ions. (See  Lee's  Tracts  on  Christianity  and  Mohamme- 
danism, Pref,  p.  5  sq.)  This  work  was  answered  in  1621 
by  a  Persian  nobleman  named  Ahmed  ibn-Zain  Elebidin. 
The  line  adopted  by  him  was — (1)  to  show  that  the 
coming  of  Mohammed  was  predicted  in  the  O.  T.  (Hab. 
iii,  8) ;  (2)  to  argue  that  Mohammed's  teaching  was  not 
more  opposed  to  Christ's  than  his  was  to  that  of  Moses, 
and  that  therefore  both  ought  to  be  admitted,  or  both 
rejected;  (8)  to  point  out  critically  the  discrepancies  in 
the  Cfospels;  (4)  to  attack  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity, 
and  Christ's  deity  (Lee,  Pref,  p.  41  sq.).  It  was  written 
in  golden  characters,  and  sent  to  pope  Urban  YIII,  with 
a  challenge  to  refute  its  contents.  A  person  competent 
to  deal  with  it  was  carefully  selected,  and  the  work  was 
ably  answered  (1681)  by  a  treatise  in  Latin  by  Philippo 
Guadagnoli,  dedicated  to  pope  Urban  YIII.  It  is  divid- 
ed into  four  parts :  (1)  respecting  the  objections  about 
the  Trinity ;  (2)  the  Incarnation ;  (8)  the  authority  of 
Scripture ;  (4)  the  claims  of  the  Koran  and  of  Moham- 
med (Lee,  Pref.  p.  t08  sq. ;  who  also  gives  references 
[p.  118]  to  a  few  other  writers,  chiefly  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury). 

The  further  works  of  defence  produced  in  this  cen- 
tury arose,  as  it  were,  accidentally.  The  lengthy  sum- 
mary of  the  Mohammedan  controversy  in  Hoombeek's 
Summa  Controversiarum  (1658,  p.  75  sq.)  was  either 
introduced  merely  to  give  completeness  to  the  work  as 
a  treatise  on  polemics,  or  was  called  forth  by  considera- 
tions connected  with  missions,  as  is  made  probable  by 
his  work  De  Conversione  GentiUum  et  Indorum,  Le 
Moyne's  publication  on  the  subject  in  the  Varia  Sacra 
(1685,  vol  i)  arose  from  the  accidental  discovery  of  an 
old  treatise,  Bartholomai  Edess,  Coffutatio  Hagareni. 
A  third  work  of  this  kind,  Maracdo's  Criticism  on  the 
Koran  (1698),  arose  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
pope  would  not  allow  the  publication  of  an  edition  of 
the  Koran  without  an  accompanying  refutation  of  each 
part  of  it.  This  effort  remains  to  our  day  the  che/- 
d*cBuvre  in  Christian  polemics  against  the  Koran.  The 
work  of  Uottinger  (^Hist.  Orient,  bk.  i),  Pfeiffer's  Theoi 
Judaica  et  Mahonu,  and  Kortholt's  be  Relig.  Mahom, 
(1668),  form  the  transition  into  an  independent  literary 
investigation;  which  is  seen  in  the  literary  inquiries 
concerning  the  life  of  Mohammed,  as  well  as  his  doc- 
trine, in  Pocock,  Prideaux  (1697),  Reland  (1707),  Bou- 
lainvilliers  (1780),  and  the  translation  of  the  Koran  by 
Sale  (1734).  A  slightly  controverual  tone  pervades 
some  of  them.  The  materials  collected  by  them  were 
occasionally  used  by  deist  and  infidel  writers  (e.  g.  by 
Chubb)  for  instituting  an  unfavorable  comparison  be- 
tween Christ  and  Mohammed.  The  great  literary  his- 
torians of  that  period  give  lists  of  the  previous  writers 
connected  with  the  investigation.  (See  J.  A.  Fabricius, 
BibHotAeca  Graca,  ed.  1715,  vu,  186;  Walch,  BiUioth. 
TheoL  SeL  vol.  i,  chap,  v,  §  9.)  A  summary  of  the  ar- 
guments used  in  the  controversy  is  given  in  J.  Fabricius, 
Delectus  A  rgumentoruniy  p.  41  sq. ;  and  Stapfer's  Inst, 
Theol  Polem,  iii,  289  sq. 

8.  In  the  present  century  the  literature  in  reference 
to  Mohammedanism  is,  as  in  the  former  instances,  two- 
fold in  kind.  Part  of  it  has  been  called  forth  by  mis- 
sionary contests  in  the  East ;  part  by  literary  or  historic 
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tastes,  and  the  modem  love  of  canying  the  comparative 
method  of  study  into  eveiy  part  of  history. 

The  first  class  is  illustrated  by  the  discussions  at  Shi- 
'  raz,  in  1811,  between  the  saintly  Henry  Martyn  (q.  v.) 
and  some  Persian  mollahs.  The  controversy  was  open- 
ed  by  a  tract,  sophistical  but  acute,  written  by  Mirza 
Ibrahim  (Lee,  p.  1-89),  the  object  of  which  was  to  show 
the  superiority  of  the  standing  mirade  seen  in  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  Koran  over  the  ancient  miracles  of 
Christianity.  Martyn  replied  to  this  in  a  series  of 
tracts  (Lee,  p.  80  sq.),  and  was  again  met  by  Moham- 
med Ruza  of  Hamadan  in  a  much  more  elaborate  work, 
in  which,  among  other  arguments,  the  writer  attempts 
to  show  predictions  of  Mohammed  in  the  Old  Testament 
and  in  the  New,  applying  to  him  the  promise  of  the 
Paraclete  (Lee,  p.  161-^50).  These  tracts  were  trans- 
lated in  1824,  with  an  elaborate  preface  containing  an 
account  of  the  preceding  controversy  of  Guadagnoli,  by 
Professor  S.  Lee,  of  Cambridge  {Controversial  Tracts  on 
ChristUmUy  and  Mohammedamsmf  which  is  the  work  so 
frequently  dted  above).  To  complete  the  history,  it  is 
necessary  to  add  that  a  discussion  was  held  a  few  years 
ago  between  an  accomplished  Mohammedan  and  Mr. 
French,  a  learned  missionary  at  Agra.  Since  then  a 
.very  able  defence  of  Christianity  and  an  attack  on  Mo- 
hammedanism was  published  by  Dr.Pfander,  *'  a  highly 
respected  missionary  of  the  English  Church  Miesionary 
Society"  (186i),  which,  though  forbidden,  found  its  way 
to  Constantinople  and  to  Mohammedan  families,  and  was 
replied  to  by  several  Moslems.  In  1866  a  Moslem  doc- 
tor of  India,  Syud  Ahmed  ILhan,  and  P.  Scudder  Amln, 
actually  brought  out  a  bilingual  commentary  on  the 
Hply  Bible  in  English  and  Urdu,  placing  the  Bible  and 
Koran  upon  the  same  footing,  and  equally  binding  on 
the  Moslems.  The  Rev.  J.  T.  Oracey,  in  a  review  of 
this  work,  sent  from  Bareilly,  India,  September  26, 1866, 
and  published  in  the  MethocUst,  says :  '^  A  rdsum^  of  the 
relative  bearings  of  this  book  might  be  interesting ;  but, 
as  nothing  is  more  bafHing  than  the  study  of  contempo- 
raneous history,  I  dislike  to  venture  my  speculations 
about  what  is  indicated  in  such  a  publication,  or  the 
probable  influence  it  will  exert.  1.  Its  bearings  on 
the  Mohammedan  controversy  with  Christianity  are 
important.  The  Mohammedan  mind  is  thoroughly  im- 
pregnated with  the  belief  that  the  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian Scriptures  have  been  corrupted,  and  hence  are  un- 
worthy of  credit.  Accordingly,  when  we  have  urged 
that,  since  Mohammed  baaed  his  claims  on  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  Scriptures,  Mohammedans  were  under  ob- 
ligation to  regard  these,  and  reconcile  with  them  the 
Koran,  they  have  always  assented  to  the  proposition 
abstractly,  but  have  charged  that  interpolations  of  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures  were  the  cause  of  the 
discrepancies  in  doctrine  which  appear.  Mohammedan- 
ism  has,  however^  it  is  daimed,  always  had  a  philosoph- 
ical school,  tohich  ignored  nutny  popular  beliefs,  Syud 
Ahmed  is  of  this  class,  and,  after  examining  the  Co- 
lenso  controversy,  asserts  essential  integrity  for  the  rec- 
ord. His  book  is  among  the  first  attempts  to  popularize 
this  belief,  however  esoterically  it  may  have  been  held 
by  a  school ;  and  as  the  book  has  had  considerable  cir- 
culation among  the  most  influential  persons  in  the  va- 
rious communities,  it  can  scarcely  fail  in  time  to  mate- 
rially modify  the  popular  notion  of  the  lack  of  authen- 
ticity of  the  Scriptures.  2.  In  comparison  with  the 
HindA,  the  Mohammedan  mind  of  India  has  been  roused 
but  little  from  ita  wonted  apathy  by  its  contact  with 
Western  civilization.  A  heavy  prize  offered  in  Calcutta 
recently  for  the  best  essay  on  a  subject  familiar  to  the 
Mohammedan  mind  called  forth  less  than  half  a  dozen 
monographs,  none  of  which  merited  the  prize.  A  like 
offer  to  HindCls  would  have  met  a  very  different  fate. 
But  this  book  is,  I  hope,  a  harbinger  of  a  better  state 
of  affairs,  and  may  do  much  to  induce  it,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact,  which  the  author  assures  me  in  personal 
correspondence,  that  the  limited  sale  of  this  second  vol- 
ume does  not  justify  his  completing  the  series,  though 


he  has  the  matter  prepared.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in 
this  he  may  prove  to  be  in  error.  3.  This  volame 
clearly  supports  the  opinion  expressed  in  advance  by 
me,  that  those  who  talked  of  this  oommentaiy  as  being 
about  to  furnish  a  refutation  of  Colenso  were  stmpiv 
guilty  of  idle  goflsip.  It  contains  on  the  Noachian  dd- 
uge  a  respectable  compilation,  from  archdeacon  Piatt 
mainly,  of  certain  arguments  in  favor  of  a  partial  del- 
uge ;  but  there  is  not  an  original  respectable  aigumeot 
in  it,  80  far  as  I  know,  bearing  on  the  controveriy  with 
Colenso  and  the  Beviewers.  Nor  is  any  one  who  knew 
the  Mohammedan  mind  disappointed  in  this,  simply 
because  none  such  expected  it  to  be  otherwise  than  it 
is.  It  contains,  true  to  the  Mohammedan  mind,  an 
amount  of  mere  pueriliries,  amid  a  maas  of  matter  that 
shows  a  keen  appreciation  of  nice  points  in  a  oontn>> 
versy.  It  adds  nothing  to  European,  though  it  does 
add  much  to  Asiatic  Biblical  criticism." 

The  literary  aspect  of  the  subject — not,  however, 
wholly  free  from  controversy — ^was  opened  by  White  in 
the  Bampton  Lectures  for  1784,  and  abundant  soorces 
have  lately  been  furmshed.  Among  them  are  a  new 
translation  of  the  Koran  by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Bodweli, 
where  the  Suras  are  arranged  chronologically.  The 
following  ought  also  to  be  added :  Dr.  Macbride*8  if o» 
hamsnedan  Bdigion  Explaimd  (1857) ;  Arnold,  Kcrm 
and  Bible  (Ist  edit  1859;  2d  edit  1866) ;  Tholuck,  Ver- 
mischte  8chr{fUn,  i,  1-27 ;  Die  Wwsder  Mohaawud't 
und  der  Charakter  des  Bdiffionst^fters  ;  Dr.  Stanley'i 
Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Eastern  CAicrdk  (lect  viii, 
and  the  references  there  given) ;  Maurice,  Rdtgiims  of 
the  World ;  Renan,  Etudes  d*Histoire  Beligiaue,  esa.  iv. 
The  modem  study  has  been  directed  more  especially  to 
attain  a  greater  knowledge  of  Mohammed's  life,  char- 
acter, and  writings,  the  antecedent  religious  condition 
of  Arabia,  and  the  characteristics  of  Mohammedanism 
when  put  into  comparison  with  other  creeds,  and  when 
viewed  psychologically  in  relation  to  the  human  mind. 
The  materials  also  for  a  study  of  the  M<4iammedan  forai 
of  philosophy,  both  in  itself  and  in  ita  relatioin  to  the 
religion,  have  been  furnished  by  Aug.  Schmoelden, 
Essai  sur  les  £coles  Philosophiques  ckez  les  Arabe$ 
(1842).  SeeBJiBomtbe^BChristUchePkiloBopkie^m,e&b 
sq. ;  iv,  1-181. 

v.  Statistics, — ^It  remains  for  us  to  consider  the  num- 
ber of  Islam's  adherents  in  our  day,  and  the  countries 
that  contain  them.  There  are  believed  to  be  over 
185,000,000  of  Mohammedans  in  the  world,  and  then 
are  a  number  of  countries,  outside  of  Turkey  and  Egypt, 
in  which  Mohammedanism  is  the  pred<Miiinant  religion, 
or  at  least  a  great  power.  Europe  contains  only  6,500,000 
of  the  Crescent's  adherents,  but  Aria  is  the  home  of 
nearly  80,000,000  Mohammedans,  and  Africa  is  assert- 
ed  to  have  even  many  more.  IslamiBm  is  still  tbe 
predominant  religion  of  the  entire  north  of  Africa,  and 
its  rule  extends  far  down  eastward,  and  into  the  centie 
of  the  continent;  and  it  is  believed  that  fully  one  half, 
or  about  100,000,000  souls,  may  be  set  down  as  Moham- 
medans. It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  howerer, 
that  by  far  the  most  powerful  Mohammedan  nder  of 
the  globe— the  sultan  of  Turkey — resides  in  Europe, 
where  the  Islam  has  only  a  population  of  about  4,500,000 
in  the  Turkish  and  2,000,000  in  the  Russian  dominions. 
Even  the  sultan  himself  has  in  the  European  divisioa 
of  his  empire  more  Christian  subjecta  than  Moham- 
medan. In  Asia,  Mohammedanism  strongly  predomi- 
nates in  Asiatic  Turkey,  which  has  a  Mohamnmlan  pop- 
ulatbn  of  at  least  18,000,000.  Persia,  with  ito  5,000,000. 
is  an  almost  exclusively  Mohammedan  countiy.  Tbe 
same  is  the  case  with  Afghanistan,  Beloochistan,  and 
the  khanates  of  Independent  Tartary.  In  China  tbe 
Mohammedans  constitute  a  compact  body,  both  in  the 
north-west  and  in  the  soath-westem  provinoesL  In 
both  places  they  have  endeavored  to  estaUiah  their  in- 
dependence. In  the  north-west  they  have  so  fkr  suc- 
ceeded that  the  new  Mohammedan  empire  of  Vakoob 
Kushbec^  has  for  several  years  sacoessfully  maintained 
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its  independence^  and  is  still  extending  its  bonnduies. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Mohammedan  rebels  in  the 
sooth-west,  the  sonadled  Panthay,  have  during  the  pres- 
ent vear  succumbed  to  the  victorious  Chinese  armies. 
The  death  of  their  sultan  and  the  destruction  of  their 
capital,  Tahfn,  and  their  other  principal  places,  seem  for 
the  present  to  have  put  an  end,  not  only  to  their  rule 
in  those  regions,  but  even  to  their  political  influence. 
In  the  vast  British  empire  of  India  the  Mohammedan 
population  is  estimated  at  about  40,000,000,  and  pre- 
dominates in  a  number  of  the  native  states  which  are 
British  dependencies.  The  Mohammedans  also  consti- 
tute a  majority  of  the  population  of  the  large  and  im- 
poitant  island  of  Java,  where  they  are  rapidly  increas- 
ing; and  on  the  island  of  Sumatra  they  control,  among 
others,  the  kingdom  of  Achlii,  which  has  recently  at- 
tracted attention  by  its  conflict  with  the  Netherlands. 
Bnsria  has  in  its  Asiatic  possessions  a  Mohammedan 
population  of  about  4,500,000.  In  Africa,  Mohamme- 
danism has,  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  centur}', 
made  great  progress  in  the  negro  states,  and  has  in  par- 
ticular bepome  the  controlling  power  of  Central  Africa, 
and  advanced  westward  as  far  as  Liberia.  Morocco, 
Algeria,  Tunis,  Tripoli,  Egypt,  Zanzibar,  are  all  Mo- 
hammedan states;  in  the  south  and  south-west  they  do 
not  anywhere  predominate,  although  they  are  found 
everywhere  in  increasing  numbers.  But  although  Mo- 
hammedanism, since  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tuiy,  has  been  making  these  advances  in  Central  Africa, 
the  number  of  real  and  thorough  believers  is  infinitely 
small;  and  since  it  has  left  off  conquering,  it  has  lost 
also  tiiat  energy  and  elasticity  which  promises  great 
thinipB.  Its  future  fate  will  depend  chiefly,  we  should 
say,  on  the  progress  of  European  conquest  in  the  East, 
and  the  amount  of  Western  civilization  which  this  will, 
for  good  or  evil,  import  into  those  parts. 

Mohammedanism  may  be  said,  even  in  its  most  suc- 
cessful field — ^Africa — to  be  everywhere  in  a  condition 
of  steadily  progressing  decay.  The  most  intelligent 
travellers  of  modem  times  show  a  remarkable  agree- 
ment with  regard  to  this  point.  H.  von  Maltzahn,  who 
visited,  in  the  disguise  of  a  Mohammedan  pilgrim,  all 
the  countries  from  Timbuctoo  to  Mecca,  and  the  Hunga- 
rian, Vambery,  who  in  the  same  disguise  travelled  from 
Teheran  to  Samarcand;  Henry  Berth,  who  penetrated 
into  Central  Africa  as  far  as  Timbuctoo;  and  Palgrave, 
who  in  1862  visited  Central  and  Eastern  Arabia,  and  in 
particular  the  empire  of  the  Wahabites,  all  bear  witness 
to  this  decay  of  the  Islam.  The  baron  of  Maltzahn,  in 
his  book  of  the  PUffrimage  to  Mecca,  which  he  joined 
in  1860,  under  the  name  of  Sidi  Abd'er  Rahman  ben- 
Mohammed  es-Shikdi,  says:  *<The  Islam  has  long  been 
ondermined,  but  now  it  appears  to  be  on  the  eve  of  a 
general  collapse;  all  that  formerly  constituted  its  glory 
— science,  scholarship,  art,  industry — ^has  long  left  it; 
its  political  power  has  become  a  laughing-stock,  its 
commerce  has  been  reduced  to  zero;  one  thing  only 
seems  to  stay  for  a  time  the  impending  collapse — relig- 
KMis  fanaticism.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  decline 
of  Mohammedanism  is  shown  in  the  decrease  of  the 
population  of  the  large  cities.  Thus  Bagdad,  which  at 
the  time  of  the  caliphate  had  2,000,000  inhabitants,  has 
now  only  100,000;  the  population  of  Basrah  has  been 
reduced  from  200,000  to  80,000;  that  of  Aleppo  from 
200,000  to  90,000;  that  of  Samarcand  from  180,000  to 
20,000;  that  of  Katspna,  which  in  the  17th  century  was 
the  first  dty -of  Central  Soudan,  from  100,000  to  8000. 
Even  the  popnladon  of  the  holy  city  of  Mecca,  the 
most  licentious  city  of  the  East,  has  been  reduced  from 
100,000  to  45,000.  The  only  country  of  the  Moham- 
medan worid  which,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  has 
made  real  and  important  progress  is  Egypt;  but  its 
progress  is  clearly  traceable  to  the  influence  of  Chris- 
tian countries.  Most  of  the  rulers  of  the  house  of  Me- 
hemet  Ali  hare  shown  their  appreciation  of  the  supe- 
riority 'of  Western  civilization,  and  made  earnest  ef- 
forts to  elevate  Egypt  to  a  level  with  it.     All  the 


sons  of  the  present  khedive  have  received  a  Euro- 
pean education:  one  has  been  instructed  in  Paris,  a 
second  one  in  England,  and  a  third  one  is  to  enter  the 
Prussian  army.  Industrial  departments  have  been  cre- 
ated, as  in  the  constitutional  monarchies  of  Europe,  and 
a  council  of  state  has  been  created  to  advise  the  khedive 
in  all  the  important  affairs  of  the  state.  The  most  in- 
fluential among  the  Egyptian  ministers,  and  for  many 
years  the  chief  adviser  of  the  khedive,  is  an  Armenian 
Christian,  Nubar  Pasha.  Even  an  assembly  of  depu- 
ties meets  annually  since  1866,  which,  as  it  is  officially 
expressed,  is  to  control  the  administration  and  to  fix 
the  budget.  Sweeping  reforms  have,  in  particular,  been 
effected  in  the  department  of  public  education.  Since 
1868  public  schools  have  been  established  by  the  gov- 
ernment in  all  the  important  places  of  the  country. 
They  numbered  in  1870  about  4000  pupils,  who  received 
from  the  government  not  only  gratuitous  instruction, 
but  their  entire  support,  inclusive  of  clothing.  These 
schools  embrace  both  the  primary  and  the  secondary 
instruction.  The  former  embraced  Arabic  reading  and 
writing,  arithmetic,  drawing,  French,  or,  according  to 
the  looition  of  the  place,  some  other  foreign  language. 
From  the  elementary  school  the  pupils  pass  into  the 
preparatory  department  of  the  secondary  school.  The 
course  lasts  three  years,  and  embraces  the  study  of  the 
Arabic, Turkish, French, and  English  languages;  math- 
ematics, drawing,  history,  and  geography.  After  com- 
pleting this  preparatory  course,  the  pupU  enters  one  of 
the  special  schools  which  are  to  finish  his  education  for 
the  service  of  the  state.  These  special  schools  are :  1. 
The  Polytechnic  School,  the  course  of  which  lasts  four 
years.  As  in  France,  its  pupils  are  permitted  to  choose 
between  the  civil  and  the  military  career.  In  the  for- 
mer case  the  pupil  entera  for  two  years  the  School  of 
Administration,  and  afterwards  the  service  of  the  state ; 
in  the  latter  case  he  enters  the  Military  Academy  of 
the  Abbassieh  at  Cairo.  The  Polytechnical  School  had 
in  1871  seventy-one  pfipils.  2.  The  Law  School.  The 
students  study  the  law  of  the  Islam,  especially  that  of 
Egypt,  which  is  now  in  the  course  of  a  radical  transfor- 
mation, and  also  the  Roman  law  and  the  present  laws 
of  the  European  countries.    8.  The  Philological  School. 

4.  The  School  of  Arts  and  Industry,  founded  at  Bulak 
by  Mehemet  Ali,  and  greatly  perfected  by  Ismail  Pasha. 

5.  The  Medical  School,  with  which  is  connected  a  School 
of  Midwifery,  the  only  one  which  exists  in  the  East.  6. 
The  Naval  School  in  Alexandria.  Quite  recently  the 
Egyptian  government  has  called  the  celebrated  German 
Orientalist,  H.  Brugsch,  oCOottingen,  to  Cairo,  in  order 
to  organize  there  an  academy  for  archieology,  and,  in 
particular,  Egyptological  studies.  All  these  reforms  are 
making  wide  breaches  into  the  walls  by  which  Moham- 
medan fanaticism  has  so  long  tried  to  isolate  itself  from 
the  remainder  of  the  world.  Still  more  is  this  the  case 
with  the  construction  of  the  canal  of  Suez,  which  opens 
to  the  civilization  of  the  Christian  countries  a  new  and 
wide  road  to  the  intellects  and  minds  of  the  Eg^-ptian 
Mohammedans,  which,  it  is  believed,  no  obstruction  will 
ever  be  able  again  to  block  up.  The  results  of  this  con- 
tact between  Egypt  and  Christian  Europe  and  America 
are  already  apparent.  The  fanatical  customs  which  the 
Mohammedans,  like  those  of  other  countries,  used  to  in- 
dulge in  with  regard  to  Christians  begin  to  disappear 
one  by  one.  The  growth  of  some  of  the  Egyptian  cities 
is  marvellous.  Alexandria,  which  at  the  close  of  the 
18th  century  had  only  6000,  in  18^20  only  15,000  inhab- 
itants, has  now  over  200,000.  The  rule  of  the  khedive 
has  been  extended  far  southward  into  Central  Africa 
and  on  the  coasts  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  it  appears  to  be 
highly  probable  that  his  ambitious  scheme  of  building 
up  a  vast  civilized  African  empire  has  good  prospects  of 
being  realized."  Detailed  accounts  of  the  several  na- 
tional branches  of  Mohammedans  are  given  under  the 
articles  treating  of  the  reactive  countries.  In  an  ar- 
ticle under  Saracens  we  will  consider  the  political 
history  of  the  Moslems  since  the  days  of  their  great 
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Prophet  to  the  present,  especially  their  conqaests  in  the 
Western  world  and  the  sacred  places  of  the  East. 

YL  Literature, — (1)  Among  the  Mohammedan  biog- 
raphies of  the  Prophet,  those  of  Wackidi,  Hishani,  and 
Tabari  are  perhaps  the  most  important.  Dr.  Ferdinand 
WUstenfeld  has  edited  and  brought  out  in  a  European 
dress  The  Life  of  Muhctmmed,  based  on  Muhammed 
Ibn  Ishak,  by  Abd  el-Malik  Ibn  Hisham  (Lond.  1869, 
8vo,  pp.  1026),  and  the  Rev.  James  L.  Merrick  has 
brought  out  in  English  The  Life  cmd  Rdiffion  of  Mo' 
hammedj  as  contained  in  the  Shiite  traditions  of  the 
Hyal-Ul-Kuloob  (Bost.  1860,  8vo).  Abulfeda's  work, 
formerly  considered  an  authority,  is  now  ignored  (see 
art.  Mohammed,  p.  397).  Among  European  and  Amei^ 
ican  biographies  of  the  Prophet  of  Islam  are  those  of 
Maraccius  (Padua,  1688) ;  Gagnier  (Gibbon's  chief  de- 
pendence; Amsterdam,  1782) ;  Rampoldi  (Rome,  1822); 
Bush  (N.  Y.  1832)  ;  Vergers  (Paris,  1833) ;  Hammer- 
PurgstaU  (Leips.  1837) ;  Green  (N.  Y.  1840) ;  WeU  (Stutt- 
gard,  1843);  Caussin  de  Perceval  (1847);  Washington 
Irving  (N.  Y.  1852).  But  the  three  lives  which  proba- 
bly present  the  greatest  research  are  those  by  Sir  W^ill- 
iam  Muir  (Lond.  1858),  by  Dr.  Sprenger  (Berlin,  1869 
et  sq.,  6  vols.  8vo),  and  by  Noldeke  (U)nd.  1863).  The 
last  of  these  is  popular  in  character,  but  rests  substan- 
tially on  original  investigation,  though  the  labors  of 
Weil,  Caussin,  Muir,  and  Sprenger  have  been  used. 
These  works  suggested  a  series  of  essays  to  M.  Barth^- 
lemy  St.  Hilaire,  Mahomet  et  le  Coran  (Paris,  1865), 
which  are  considered  valuable.  But  none  of  these, 
though  liberal  .in  their  judgments,  are  satisfactory  to 
the  Syud  Ahmed,  who  has  published  some  essays  in 
English  (Lond.  1870)  on  Mohammed  and  subjects  sub- 
sidiary thereto,  and  who  explains  in  his  preface  the  rea- 
sons why  he  prefers  some  contemporary  accounts  that 
Europeans  have  less  valued,  and  he  writes  with  the  el- 
press  purpose  of  counteracting  the  effect  of  Muir  upon 
young  Mohammedan  students  of  English.  The  fiftieth 
chapter  of  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  (reprinted  sepa- 
rately also)  is  probably  the  strongest  vindication  that 
Mohammed  has  received  from  a  European.  Carlyle,  in 
his  Heroes  and  Hero^worah^,  has  also  taken  the  paUiar 
tivc  side,  and  he  is  followed  by  Kingsley  in  his  Alexan- 
dria and  her  SchoolSf  who  assents  to  Carlyle's  "  true  and 
Just  description  of  a  much-calumniated  man." 

(2)  Of  the  different  works  treating  on  Mohammedan- 
ism and  its  founder,  or  only  the  former,  one  of  the  oldest 
European  works,  by  Whito  (Bampton  Lectures,  1784), 
treats  of  this  faith  in  the  usual  derogatory  way.  Price's 
work  (Lond.  1811-21,  4  vol£^4to),  compiled  from  orig- 
inal Persian  authorities,  and  tracing  the  history  from 
the  death  of  Mohammed  to  1556,  is  generally  commend- 
ed. So  also  is  Mill's  Hisi,  of  Afokammedanism  (Lond. 
1812),  and  likewise  Sale's  English  version  of  the  Koran, 
prefixed  by  a  dissertation,  regarded  as  "  one  of  the  best 
of  the  descriptive  and  historical  surveya"  De  Tassy's 
works — Doctrines  et  Devoirs  de  la  Edition  MjisuJmane, 
tiris  du  Coran,  and  his  Memoire  sur  des  Particularites 
de  la  ReUgion  Musulmane  dans  VInde — are  valuable. 
Neale's  Islamism,  ii*  Rise  and  Progress,  is  an  ordinary 
compilation  simply,  and  Taylor,  Hiet,of  Mohammedanr 
ism,  treats  mainly  of  the  sects ;  but  indispensable  to  ev- 
ery student  of  Mohammedanism  is  Yon  Hammer-Pnrg^ 
stall's  Gesch,  des  Osmanischen  Retches  (Pesth,  1827-35, 10 
vols.  8vo).  One  of  the  best  treatises  is  by  DoUinger — 
Muhammed's  Religion  nach  ihrer  umem  Entwickelung 
u.  ihrem  Einflusse  auf  das  Ld)en  der  Vdlker  (Batisbon, 
1838).  Useful  are  Renan's  Mah.  et  les  origines  de  Vis- 
lamisme  (Par.  1857,7th  rev.  ed.  1864),  and  Arnold's  Ko- 
ran and  Bible  (Lond.  1866 ;  rewritten  and  published  in 
1874,  entitled  Islam,  its  History,  Character,  and  Rela^ 
turn  to  ChrisOamtg).  The  Islamisme  of  the  learned  Dr. 
Dozy,  of  Leyden,  is  a  superior  work,  and  deserves  an  En- 
glish dress.  It  is  full  in  its  account  of  the  historical  cir- 
cumstances and  preparations  out  of  which  Mohamme- 
danism sprang,  and  gives  a  well-compiled  account  of  its 
subsequent  influence  on  the  world,  and  of  Its  sects  and  | 


actual  position  at  the  present  day.  A  very  interesting 
and  valuable  contribution  is  the  work  by  Kremer— ^• 
schichte  der  herrsehenden  Ideen  des  Islams  (Leipa.  186{(, 
8vo).  Worth  mentioning  are  also  the  Lechtres  on  Mo- 
hammedamsm  by  Freeman  (Oxf.  and  Lond.  1870, 18mo), 
by  Smith  (Lond.1874, 8  vo),  and  Brown,  Mohammedanisat, 
its  present  Condition  and  Inf,uenos  tn  India  (LoimL  1873, 
12mo).  See  also  Hardwick,  CArirt  asnd  other  Masters ; 
Clarke,  Ten  great  ReUgions,  ch.  xi;  Milman,  Hist,  of 
Latin  Christianitg,  ii,  108  sq. ;  Stanley,  Hist,  of  the  East- 
em  Church,  lect  viii;  Wright,  Earlg  Christiasaiy  n 
A rahia,  p.  152  sq. ;  Neander,  Church  History,  iii,  84  sq.; 
Cox,  Latin  and  Teutonic  Christendom  ;  D'Herbelot,  Bib- 
Uotheque  Orientale;  Malcom,  HisL  of  Persia  (2  vola 
4to) ;  Cazenove,  Mohammedanism  (Lond.  1855;  reprinted 
from  the  Christian  Remembrancer,  Jan.  1855) ;  Deutscb, 
Literary  Remains  (Lond.  and  N.  Y.  1874;  oontaining  ar- 
ticles reprinted  from  the  Quarteiiy  Review,  Lond.  1869, 
1870).  In  many  travels,  especially  those  in  Arabia,  the 
condition  and  history  of  Mohanmiedanism  are  dwelt 
upon,  as  in  Burckhardt;  and  Warburton  gives  a  diapier 
to  it  in  his  Crescent  and  the  Cross,  See  also  Wellated, 
Traoeis  to  the  City  of  the  Caliphs  (Lond.  1840,  2  vok 
8vo) ;  Lane,  The  Moslem  Egyptians  (5th  edition.  Load. 
1871) ;  Zincke,  Egypt  of  the  Pharaohs  and  the  Khediet; 
General  Daumas,  La  vie  si  robe  et  la  Soeiite  Musulmam. 
See  also  Harper's  Monthly,  xiv,  1  sq. ;  Christian  Exam- 
iner,  1830,  iv,  360  sq.;  North  Amer,  Rev,  1831,  p.  257; 
North  Brit,  Rev,  18M,  p.  101  sq.;  Jan.  and  Aug.  1855; 
Christian  Remembrancer,  Jan.  1855,  art.  iii;  Free^-vUl 
Baptist  Qu,  Jan.  1855,  art.  i;  Edinburgh  Rev,  Oct.  1857; 
July,  1866;  Nat,  Qit,  Rev,  March,  1861,  art  vi;  Sept 
art  v;  Jahrb,  deutscher  Theologie,  x,  166;  1862,  p. 385; 
Revue  des  deux  Mondes,  Sept  1865;  Prospect,  Rev,  ii, 
159 ;  Journal  of  Sacred  Lit,  vols,  xxi  and  xxiv ;  (Lond.) 
Quarterly  Rev.  cxxvii,  293  sq. ;  Oct  1869,  p.  160;  Bibli' 
otheca  Sacra,  April,  1870;  Meth,  Qu.  Rev,  1864,  p.  141; 
1865,  p.  283;  1866,  p.  602;  1871,  p.  62;  Westm,  Rer, 
1868,  p.  245;  Jan.  1873,  p.  124;  July,  p.  115  sq.;  Brit. 
Qu,  Rev,  Jan.  1872,  p.  100  sq.  On  Mohammedan  law 
are  works  by  Muradgea,  D'Ohsson,  Euijzer,  Voo  Tcr- 
naw,  and  Perron.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Mohammedan  Seota.    ^My  oommnmty,"  the 
Prophet  of  Islam  is  reported  to  have  said, "  will  separate 
itself  into  seventy-three  sects;  one  only  will  be  saveii 
— all  the  others  shall  perish.''    This  pn^hecy,  if  it  were 
ever  made,  has  in  a  large  measure  been  fulfilled.    Tbe 
Mohammedans  are  divided  into  fifty-five  orthodox  and 
eighteen  liberal  sects.     Probably  the  prophecy  was 
made  after  the  division  had  taken  place.     (A  voy  im- 
portant and  instructive  treatise  on  Uiis  subject  was  pre- 
sented by  Silvestre  de  Sacy  to  the  Institute  of  France. 
It  b  based  on  the  writings  of  the  Mohammedan  writer 
Sberistani,  and  also  on  MacrisL)     But,  be  this  as  it 
may,  diflerenoes  of  opinion  arose  am<Mig  the  Prophet's 
followers  even  during  his  own  lifetime,  and  multaplied 
rapidly  after  his  death.    A  perusal  of  the  artidfes  Ko- 
ran and  Mohammedanism  will  reveal  cleariy  that  the 
fundamentals  of  Islam  were  by  no  means  oneqairoca], 
and  hence  a  great  variety  of  interpretation  of  the  Kch 
ran  has  resulted.    To  add  to  the  poetical  unoertainty 
of  the  Koranic  principles,  a  vast  number  of  oral  tiadi- 
tions  accumulated  in  Islam,  and  were  circulated  as  an 
expansive  corollary  of  the  Koran.    PoUtical  causes  soon 
came  to  assist  the  confusion  and  contest,  and  religioo 
was  made  the  pretext  for  faction-fights,  which  in  reality 
had  their  origin  in  the  ambition  of  certain  men  of  infln- 
ence.   Thus  **  sects"  increased  in  far  larger  nomben  eren 
than  the  Prophet  is  said  to  have  foretold,  and  thoogii 
their  existence  was  but  short-lived  in  most  iustancesi 
they  yet  deserve  attention,  were  it  only  as  signs  sod 
tokens  of  the  ever-fresh  Ufe  of  the  human  spirit,  which, 
though  fettered  a  thousand  times  by  narrow  aiid  hud 
formulas,  will  break  these  fetters  as  often,  and  prove  iu 
everlasting  right  to  freedom  of  thought  and  action. 
The  bewildering  mass  of  these  currents  of  oontipvenf 
has  by  the  Arabic  historians  been  brought  under  four 
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chief  heads  or  foiuUinental  bases.  The  first  of  these 
relates  to  the  divine  attributes  and  unity.  Which  of 
these  attributes  are  essential  or  etemal?  Is  the  om- 
nipotence of  God  absolute  ?  If  not,  what  are  its  limits  ? 
Further,  as  to  the  doctrine  of  God's  predest^]ation  and 
man^s  liberty — a  question  of  no  small  purport,  and  one 
which  has  been  controverted  in  nearly-  all  religions — 
How  far  is  Grod*8  decree  influenced  by  man's  own  will? 
How  far  can  God  countenance  evil?  and  questions  of  a 
similar  kind  belonging  to  this  province.  The  third  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  comprehensive  **  basis,"  and  the  one 
that  bears  most  directly  upon  practical  doctrines — viz., 
the  promises  and  threats,  and  th«  names  of  God,  to- 
gether with  various  other  questions  chiefly  relating  to 
faith,  repentance,  infidelity,  and  error.  The  fourth  is 
the  one  that  concerns  itself  with  the  influence  of  reason 
and  hlstoiy  upon  the  transcendental  realm  of  faith.  To 
this  chapter  belong  the  mission  of  prophets,  the  office 
of  Imam,  or  head  of  the  Church,  and  such  intricate 
subtleties  as  to  what  constitutes  goodness  and  badness; 
how  far  actions  are  to  be  condemned  on  the  ground  of 
reason  or  the  "  law,*^  etc. 

I.  One  broad  line,  however,  came  to  be  drawn,  in  the 
course  of  time,  among  these  innumerable  religious  divi- 
sions— a  line  that  separated  them  all  into  orthodox  sects 
and  heterodox  sects;  orthodox  being  those  only  who 
adopted  the  oral  traditions,  or  Sunna  (q.  v.).  Of  these 
Sunoites,  L  e.  traditionists,  or  believers  in  the  Sunna, 
there  are  four  divisions,  which,  though  at  issue  on  most 
points,  are  yet  acknowledged  by  each  other  tafaitf^l^ 
and  eapabk  o/aaJvation,  They  are  severally  designated 
by  the  name  of  the  men  who  in  leadership  attained  to 
greatest  authority.  £ach  of  these  guides  also  to  this 
clay  continues  the  expounder  of  the  sect  by  a  manual 
which  each  left  to  his  adherents  as  a  compend  of  theol- 
ogy and  jurisprudence. 

1.  The  first  of  these  sects  are  the  HaneJUes,  founded 
by  Abu  Hanefa,  who  died  160  years  after  the  Hegira. 
They  are  emphatically  called  '*  the  followers  of  reason," 
while  the  other  three  are  guided  exclusively  by  tradi- 
tion. They  allow  reason  to  have  a  principal  share  on 
decisions  in  their  legal  and  other  points.  To  this  sect 
belong  chiefly  the  Turks  and  Tartars. 

2.  The  second  sect  are  the  McdekUeB,  founded  by 
Malek  Ibn  Ans,  who  died  about  180  of  the  Hegira  at 
Medina.  As  one  of  the  chief  proofs  of  his  piety  and 
humility,  it  is  recorded  that  when  asked  for  his  decision 
on  forty-eight  questions,  he  would  only  decide  on  six- 
teen, freely  confessing  his  ignorance  on  the  others.  In 
Barbary  and  other  portions  of  Africa  the  greatest  part 
of  his  adherents  are  found. 

S,  Mohammed  al-Sh&fe!,  bom  in  Palestine  in  160  of 
the  Hegira,  but  educated  in  Mecca,  is  the  founder  of 
the  third  sect,  Shqfiiteg,  He  was  a  great  enemy  to 
the  schcdastic  divines,  and  seems  altogether  to  have 
been  of  an  original  cast  of  mind.  He  nev^  swore  by 
God,  and  always  took  time  to  consider  whether  he  should 
at  all  answer  any  given  questions  or  hold  his  peace.  The 
most  characteristic  saying  recorded  of  him  is,  <*  Whoso- 
ever pretends  to  love  both  the  work  and  the  Creator  at 
the  same  time  is  a  liar."  He  is  accounted  of  such  im- 
portance that,  according  to  his  contemporaries,  ^  he  was 
aa  the  sun  to  the  world,  and  as  health  to  the  body ;" 
and  all  the  relations  of  the  traditions  of  Mohammed 
were  said  to  have  been  asleep  until  he  came  and  awoke 
them.  He  appears  to  have  been  the  flrst  who  reduced 
Moslem  jurisprudence  to  a  method,  and  thus  made  it, 
from  a  number  of  vague  sayings,  a  science.  His  follow- 
ers axe  now  chiefly  found  in  Arabia  and  Persia. 

4.  Ahmed  Ibn  Hanbal  founded  the  fourth  sect,  the 
ffanbaUies,  Jle  was  bom  in  164  of  the  Hegira,  and 
was  a  most  intimate  friend  of  Sh&fei.  His  knowledge 
of  the  traditions  (of  which  he  could  repeat  no  less  than 
a  million)  was  no  less  famed  than  was  his  piety.  He 
taught  that  the  Koran  was  not  created,  but  everlastingly 
sabaisted  in  the  essence  of  God— a  doctrine  for  which  he 
severely  punished  by  caliph  Al-Motasena.    On  the 


day  of  his  death,  the  Mohammedans  would  have  us  be- 
lieve, no  less  than  20,000  unbelievers  (Jews,  Christians, 
and  Magians)  embraced  the  Mohammedan  faith.  Once 
very  numerous,  the  Hanbalites  are  now  but  very  rarely 
met  with  outside  of  Arabia. 

6.  In  recent  times  a  new  orthodox  Mohammedan 
sect  has  sprang  up,  called  Wahabis  or  Wahabites, 
after  their  founder,  Mohammed  Abd-el-Wahab  (q.  v.). 
They  are  intent  upon  restoring  the  primitive  and  vig- 
orous Mohammedanism  which  they  claim  does  not  now 
exist  under  the  Turks  and  Persians,  whom  they  call 
idolatrous.  The  Wahabis  are  a  sort  of  Puritanic  Icono- 
clasts, and  their  power  is  fast  spreading.  But  their  re« 
cent  history  is  so  mystified  that  we  defer  them  for  con- 
sideration under  the  heading  WAHAsrrES. 

11.  Much  more  numerous  than  the  orthodox  divisions 
are  the  heterodox  ones.  Immediately  after  Mohammed's 
death,  and  during  the  early  conquests,  the  contest  was 
chiefly  confined  to  the  question  of  the  Imamat.  But  no 
sooner  were  the  flrst  days  of  warfare  over  than  thinking 
minds  began  to  direct  themselves  to  a  closer  examina- 
tion of  the  faith  itself,  for  which  and  through  which  the 
world  was  to  be  conquered,  and  to  the  book  which 
preached  it,  the  Koran.  The  earliest  germs  of  a  relig- 
ious dissension  are  found  in  the  revolt  of  the  Khare- 
git^  against  Ali,  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  the 
Hegira  (see  Ockley,  Bist,  of  the  Saracens,  ii,  60) ;  and 
several  doctors  shortly  afterwards  broached  heterodox 
opinions  about  predestination  and  the  good  and  evil  to 
be  ascribed  to  God.  These  new  doctrines  were  boldly, 
and  in  a  very  advanced  form,  openly  preached  by  Wftsil 
Ibn  At4,  who,  for  uttering  a  moderate  opinion  in  the 
matter  of  the  ^'sinner,"  had  been  expelled  from  the  rig- 
orous school  of  Basrah.  He  then  formed  a  school  of  his 
^wn — that  of  the  Separatists  or  Motazilites,  who,  to- 
gether with  a  number  of  other  '*  heretical"  groups,  are 
variously  counted  as  one,  four,  or  seven  sects. 

1.  The  first  of  these  heretical  groups,  the  MotazUUes 
— also  called  MoaUaiUes,  L  e.  those  who  divest  God  of 
his  attributes ;  and  Kadarija,  L  e.  ^  those  who  hold  that 
man  has  a  free  will,  and  deny  the  strict  doctrine  of  pre- 
destination"— ^is  traced  back  even  to  Mabad,  who,  in  the 
time  of  Mohammed  himself,  already  began  to  question 
predestination,  by  pointing  out  how  kings  carry  on  un- 
just wars,  kill  men,  and  steal  their  goods,  and  all  the 
while  pretend  to  be  merely  executing  God's  decrees. 
The  real  founder  of  the  sect,  as  such,  however,  is,  as  we 
have  already  indicated,  Wasil  Ibn  Atft.  He  denied 
God's  "  qualities" — such  as  knowledge,  power,  will,  life 
— as  leading  to,  if  not  directiy  implying,  polytheism. 
As  to  predestination  itself,  this  he  only  allowed  to  exist 
with  regard  to  the  outward  good  or  evil  that  befalls 
man,  such  as  illness  or  recovery,  death  or  Ufe,  but  man's 
actions  he  held  to  be  entirely  in  his  own  hands.  God, 
he  said,  had  g^iven  commandments  to  mankind,  and  it 
was  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  had,  at  the  same  time, 
preordained  that  some  should  disobey  these  command- 
ments, and  that,  further,  they  should  be  punished  for  it. 
Man  alone  was  the  agent  in  his  good  or  evil  actions,  in 
his  belief  or  unbelief,  obedience  or  disobedience,  and  he 
is  rewarded  according  to  his  deeds,  (a)  These  doctrines 
were  further  developed  by  his  disciple,  Abul-Hudail, 
who  did  not  deny  so  absolutely  God's  ^  qualities,"  but 
modified  their  meaning  in  the  manner  of  the  Greek 
philosophers,  viz.  that  every  quality  was  also  God's  es- 
sence. The  attributes  are  thus  not  without,  but  within 
him,  and,  so  far  from  being  a  multiplicity,  they  merely 
designate  the  various  ways  of  the  manifestations  of  the 
Godhead.  God's  will  he  declared  to  be  a  peculiar  kind 
of  knowledge,  through  which  God  did  what  he  foresaw 
to  be  salutary  in  the  end.  Man's  freedom  of  action  is 
only  possible  in  this  world.  In  the  next  all  will  be  ac- 
cording to  necessary  laws  immutably  preordained.  The 
righteous  will  enjoy  everlasting  bliss ;  and  for  the  wick- 
ed everlasting  punishment  will  be  decreed.  Another 
very  dangerous  doctrine  of  his  sj'stem  was  the  assump- 
tion that  before  the  Koran  had  been  revealed  man  had 
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already  come  to  the  oonduaion  of  right  and  wrong.  By 
his  inner  intellect,  he  held,  everybody  must  and  does 
know — even  without  the  aid  of  the  divinely  given  com- 
mandments— whether  the  thing  he  is  doing  be  right  or 
wrong,  just  or  unjust,  true  or  false.  He  is  further  sup- 
posed to  have  held  that,  unless  a  man  be  killed  by  vio- 
lent means,  his  life  would  neither  be  prolonged  nor 
shortened  by  "supernatural"  agencies.  His  belief  in 
the  traditions  was  also  by  no  means  an  absolute  one. 
There  was  no  special  security,  he  said,  in  a  long,  im- 
broken  chain  of  witnesses,  considering  that  one  falUble 
man  among  them  could  corrupt  the  whole  truth.  (6) 
Many  were  the  branches  of  these  Motazilites.  There 
were,  apart  from  the  disciples  of  Abul-Hudail,  the  Jbfr- 
baiansj  who  adopted  Abu  Ali  al-Wahhab*s  (Al-Jobb&i*s) 
opinion,  to  the  effect  that  the  knowledge  ascribed  to 
God  was  not  an  "attribute;"  nor  was  his  knowledge 
"necessary;"  nor  did  sin  prove  anything  as  to  the  be- 
lief or  unbelief  of  him  who  committed  it,  who  would 
anyhow  be  subjected  to  eternal  punishment  if  he  died 
in  it,  etc.  (c)  Bendes  these,  there  were  the  disciples  of 
Abu  Hashem — the  Hcuhemiteg — who  held  that  an  infidel 
was  not  the  creation  of  God,  who  could  not  produce  eviL 
(d)  Another  branch  were  the  disciples  of  Ahmed  Ibn 
Hayet,  who  held  that  Christ  was  the  eternal  Word  tn- 
eamatef  and  assumed  a  real  body ;  that  there  were  two 
gods,  or  creators,  one  eternal,  viz.  the  Most  High  God, 
and  the  other  not  eternal,  viz.  Christ — ^not  unlike  the 
Socinian  and  Arian  theories  on  this  subject;  that  there 
is  a  successive  transmigration  of  the  soul  from  one  body 
into  another,  and  that  the  last  body  will  enjoy  the  re- 
ward or  suffer  the  punishments  due  to  each  soul;  and 
that  God  will  be  seen  at  the  resurrection  with  the  eyes 
of  the  understanding,  not  of  the  body,  (e)  Four  more 
divmons  of  this  sect  are  mentioned,  viz.  the  Jdh«dkian$f 
whose  master's  notion  about  the  Koran  was  that  it  was 
"  a  body  that  might  grow  into  a  man,  and  sometimes 
into  a  beast,  or  to  have,  as  others  put  it,  two  faces — one 
human,  the  other  that  of  an  animal,  according  to  the 
different  interpretations."  He  further  taught  them 
that  the  damned  would  become  fire,  and  thus  be  at- 
tracted by  hell;  also,  that  the  mere  belief  in  God  and 
the  Prophet  constituted  a  "faithfuL"  (/)  Of  rather 
different  tendencies  was  Al-Mozdar,  the  founder  of  the 
branch  of  the  Mozdcuicuu,  He  not  only  held  the  Ko- 
ran to  be  uncreated  and  eternal,  but,  so  far  from  deny- 
ing God  the  power  of  doing  evil,  he  declared  it  to  be 
possible  for  God  to  be  a  liar  and  unjust.  (^)  Another 
branch  was  formed  by  the  Paahariansy  who,  while  they 
carried  man's  free  agency  rather  to  excess,  yet  held  that 
God  might  doom  even  an  infant  to  eternal  punishment 
— all  the  while  gpranting  that  he  would  be  unjust  in  so 
doing,  (h)  The  last  of  these  Motazilite  sectarians  we 
shall  mention  are  the  Tkamamiansy  who  held,  after  their 
master,  Thamftma,  that  sinners  would  undergo  eternal 
damnation  and  pimishment;  that  free  actions  have  no 
producing  author;  and  that,  at  the  resurrection,  all  infi- 
dels, atheists,  Jews,  Christians,  Magians,  and  heretics 
should  be  returned  to  dust. 

We  cannot  in  this  place  enlarge  upon  the  different 
schools  founded  by  the  Motazilites,  nor  upon  their  sub- 
sequent fate  (see  for  details,  Steiner,  AfuiazUUen;  Weil, 
Gesch,  <L  Islam.  Volher,  and  his  Gttch,  d.  Khali/en),  The 
vast  cydopsdic  devdopment,  however,  which  their  doc- 
trines begot,  and  which  resulted  in  the  encydopasdic 
labors  called  "  The  Treatises  of  the  Sincere  Brethren 
and  True  Friends,"  will  be  considered  in  the  artide  Sm- 
CERK  Brethren  (q.  v.). 

2.  We  now  come  to  the  second  great  heretical  group, 
the  Stfatkms,  or  attributionists,  who  hdd  a  precisely 
contrary  view  to  that  of  the  Motazilites.  With  them 
Grod's  attributes,  whether  essential  or  operative,  or  what 
they  in  more  recent  times  have  called  declarative  or 
historical,  i.  e.  used  in  historical  narration  (eyes,  face, 
hand),  anthropomorphisms,  in  fact,  were  considered 
etenud.  But  here,  again,  lay  the  germs  for  more  dift- 
scnsions  and  more  sects  in  their  own  midst.   Some,  tak- 


ing this  notion  of  God*s  attribute  in  a  strictly  Utend 
sense,  assumed  a  likeness  between  (jod  and  created 
things;  others  gave  it  a  more  allc^rical  intetpieta- 
tion,  without,  however,  entering  into  any  particulais 
beyond  the^ -reiterated  doctrine  that  God  had  no  com- 
panion or  similitude,  (a)  The  diflbrent  sects  into  which 
they  split  were,  first,  the  Athtoicmtj  so  called  from 
Abul  Hasan  al-Ashari,  who,  at  first  a  Motazilite,  disa- 
greed with  his  masters  on  the  point  of  God's  being 
bound  to  do  always  that  which  is  best  He  became  the 
founder  of  a  new  school,  which  held  (I)  that  God's  at- 
tributes are  to  be  hdd  distinct  from  his  easence,  and 
that  any  literal  understanding  of  the  words  that  stand 
for  God's  limbs  in  the  Koran  is  reprehensible.  (2) 
That  predestination  must  be  taken  in  its  most  litoal 
meaning,  L  e.  that  God  preordains  everything.  The 
opinions  on  this  point  of  man's  free  will  are,  however, 
much  divided,  as  indeed  to  combine  a  predestination 
which  ordains  every  act  with  main's  free  choice  is  not 
easy;  and  the  old  authors  hold  that  it  is  well  not  to 
inquire  too  minutdy  into  these  things,  lest  all  precepts, 
both  positive  and  negative,  be  argued  away.  The  mid- 
dle path,  adopted  by  the  greater  number  of  the  docton, 
is  expressed  in  this  formula:  There  is  neither  compul- 
sion nor  free  liberty,  but  the  way  lies  between  the  two; 
the  power  and  will  being  both  created  by  God,  though 
the  merit  or  guilt  be  imputed  to  man.  K^garding  mor- 
tal sin,  it  was  hdd  by  this  sect  that  if  a  believer  die 
guilty  of  it  without  repentance,  he  will  not,  for  all  that, 
dways  remain  a  denizen  of  helL  God  will  other  par- 
don him,  or  the  Prophet  will  intercede  on  hb  behalf,  as 
he  says  in  the  Koran:  "My  intercession  shall  be  em- 
ployed for  those  among  my  people  who  shall  have  been 
guilty  of  grievous  crimes;"  and  further,  that  he  in 
whose  heart  there  is  faith  but  of  the  wdgfat  of  an  ant 
shall  be  delivered  from  hell-fire,  (b)  From  this  more 
philosophicd  opinion,  however,  departed  a  nmnber  of 
other  Sefatian  sects,  who,  taking  the  Koranic  words 
more  literally,  transformed  God's  attributes  into  fj^iossly 
corporeal  things,  like  the  MosshabehUes,  or  asdmilaton, 
who  concdved  God  to  be  a  figure  composed  of  limbs 
like  those  of  created  beings,  dther  of  a  bodily  or  qiirit- 
ud  nature,  capable  of  local  motion,  ascent  or  descent, 
etc  The  notions  of  some  actually  went  so  far  as  to 
declare  God  to  be  "  hollow  from  the  crown  of  the  bead 
to  the  breast,  and  solid  from  the  breast  downward;  be 
dso  had  black  curled  hair."  (c)  Another  subdivisioii 
of  this  sect  were  the  JabarioM,  who  deny  to  man  all 
free  agency,  and  make  all  his  deeds  dependent  on  God. 
Their  name  indicates  their  reli^ous  tendency  snffi- 
dentiy,  meaning  "  Necessitariana" 

in.  The  thiM  prindpd  division  of  "  heretied  sects" 
is  formed  by  the  KharegiteSy  or  "rebels'*  from  the  law- 
ful prince — ^L  e.  Ali — ^the  first  of  whom  were  the  12,000 
men  who  fell  away  firom  him  after  having  fought  imder 
him  at  the  battle  of  Sefiein,  taking  offence  at  his  sab- 
mitting  the  decidon  of  his  right  to  the  caliphate  (against 
Moawiyyah)  to  arbitration.  Their  "heresy"  consisted, 
first,  in  their  holding  that  any  man  might  be  called  to 
the  Imamat  though  he  did  not  bdong  to  the  Koreidi. 
nor  was  even  a  freeman,  provided  he  was  a  jost  and 
pious  man,  and  fit  in  every  other  respect.  It  also  fd* 
lowed  that  an  unrighteous  imam  might  be  deposed,  or 
even  put  to  death ;  and  further,  that  thoe  was  no  ab- 
solute necesnty  for  any  imam  in  the  worid. 

lY.  The  fourth  prindpd  sect  are  the  SkHtet,  or  sec- 
taries, so  called  by  the  Sunnites,  or  orthodox  Moslems, 
because  of  thdr  heretied  tendendee.  The  ShiiteS)  as 
they  are  now  generally  called,  were  originated  by  Ali 
Ibn  Abi  Tdeb,  and  prefer  to  call  themsdves  Al-Addiat, 
Sect  of  the  Just  Ones,  or  familiariy,  "  Fdlowem  of  Afi." 
because  they  believe  that  the  Imamat,  or  supreme  role, 
both  spiritual  and  temporal,  over  all  Mohammedans  was 
originally  vested  in  him  whom  they  acknowledge  sa 
thdr  founder,  and  that  the  Imamat  now  of  right  be- 
longs to  his  descendants.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Shiites, 
the  vicarship  of  the  Prophet  was  not  to  be,  like  aa 
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earthly  kingdom,  the  mere  prize  of  craft;  or  of  yabr.  It 
was  the  inalienable  heritage  of  the  sacred  descendants 
of  the  Prophet  himself.  They  therefore  consider  the 
caliphs  Aba  Bekr,  Omar,  and  Othman,  the  first  three 
incumbents  of  the  caliphate  after  Mohammed,  unright^ 
eoiis  pretenders  and  usurpers  of  the  sovereign  power, 
which  properly  ought  to  have  gone  to  Ali  direct  from 
the  Prophet.  For  the  same  reason  the  Shiites  abom- 
inate the  memory  of  the  Ommayad  caliph  who  executed 
Hoesein,  a  son  of  Ali,  and  jBtill  mourn  his  death  at  its 
anniversary.  (This  most  pathetic  story  is  perhaps  gen- 
erally rememb^d  from  the  pages  of  Gibbon ;  it  should 
be  read  in  its  full  detail  in  thoed  of  Ockley  and  Price.) 
The  Shiites  likewise  reject  the  Abbasside  caliphs,  not- 
withstanding their  descent  from  Mohammed,  because 
they  did  not  belong  to  All's  line.    See  Kaliph. 

The  Shiites  have  special  observances,  ceremonies, 
and  rites^  as  well  as  particular  dogmas  of  their  own. 
They  believe  in  metempsychosis  and  the  descent  of 
God  upon  his  creatores,  inasmuch  as  he,  omnipresent, 
sometimes  appears  in  some  individual  person,  such  as 
their  imams.  They  are  subdivided  into  five  sects,  to 
one  of  which,  that  of  Haidar,  the  Persians  belong — the 
present  d3m88ty  of  Persia  deriving  its  descent  from  Hai- 
dar. Their  five  subdivisions  they  compare  to  five  trees, 
with  seventy  branches;  for  their  minor  divisions  of 
Ofunions,  on  matters  of  comparatively  unimportant  points 
of  dogma,  are  endless.  The  Shiites  and  Sunnites  are, 
then,  represented  respectively  by  the  two  great  Moham- 
medan powers,  the  former  being  upheld  by  the  Persian 
dynasty,  the  latter  by  the  Ottomans.  This  division  be- 
tween Turk  and  Persian  on  doctrine  dates  chiefly  from 
the  caliphate  of  Mothi  Lilla,  the  Abbasside,  in  868  of  the 
Hegira,  when  political  dissensions,  which  ended  in  the 
destruction  of  Bagdad  and  the  loss  of  the  caliphate  of 
the  Moslems,  assumed  the  character  of  a  religious  war. 
But  it  may  be  stated  here  also  that  the  Shiites  are  by 
no  means  confined  to  Persia.  They  have  indeed,  in 
greater  or  leaser  numbers,  been  dispersed  throughout 
all  the  countries  of  the  empire  of  the  Mussulmans. 
They  have  possessed  several  kingdoms  both  in  Asia  and 
Africa.  They  are  now  dominant,  outside  of  Persia, 
in  half  the  territory  ruled  over  by  the  princes  of  the 
Uzbecks,  and  situated  beyond  the  river  Gihon;  and 
there  are  some  Mohammedan  kings  of  the  Indies  who 
make  profession  of  the  Shiite  faith.  Mohammed's  life, 
as  represented  by  Shiite  tradition,  has  been  furnished 
in  an  English  dress  by  the  Rev.  James  L.  Merrick  (Bost. 
1850). 

y.  It  remains  now  only  to  mention  a  few  of  the  more 
prominent  of  the  many  pseudo-prophets  who  have  arisen 
in  the  bosom  of  Islam,  drawing  a  certain  number  of  ad- 
berenls  around  them,  and,  as  it  would  appear  to  us  '^  out- 
siden,''  threatening  by  this  decentralisation  the  very 
life  of  Mohammedanism,  but  by  the  Moslems  them- 
selves alleged  as  a  sign  of  the  purity  of  their  creed. 
Christianity,  they  say,  an  improvement  on  Judaism, 
can  boBSt  of  more  sects  than  Judaism ;  Islam,  an  im- 
provement on  Christianity,  can  boast  of  more  sects  than 
Christianity. . 

The  pseudo-prophets  who  have  srisen  have  invaria- 
bly either  dechured  themselves  the  great  Prophet's  legal 
successors,  or,  utterly  renouncing  his  doctrines,  have 
sought  to  build  up  on  the  ruins  of  Islam.  The  first  and 
most  prominent  among  these  was  Afosaylma  (i.  e.  little 
Moslem),  who  was  a  rival  of  the  Prophet  in  his  life- 
time. Mosaylima  belonged  to  the  clan  D(il,  a  division 
of  the  tribe  of  the  Bani  Hanifah,  of  Tamama  in  Nejed. 
The  traditions  about  his  life  and  age  appear  to  be  ex- 
tremely l^endary.  It  is,  however,  tolerably  clear  that  he 
had  risen  to  a  certain  eminence  in  his  tribe  as  a  relig- 
ious teacher  before  Mohammed  assumed  his  prophetical 
office.  The  name  he  was  known  by  among  his  friends 
was  SahmAn,  the  Benignant  or  Merciful;  a  term  which 
Mohammed  adopted  as  a  designation  of  God  himself. 
This  word,  which  is  Aramaic,  was  a  common  divine  epi- 
thet among  the  Jews,  from  whom  Mohammed  took  it, 


together  with  a  vast  bulk  of  dogmas  and  ceremonies 
and  legends.  If,  however,  as  is  supposed  by  some,  Mo- 
saylima assumed  that  name  in  the  meaning  of  Messiah, 
Saviour,  it  would  prove  that  he  had  anticipated  Mo- 
hammed in  the  apostleship,  which  is  commonly  denied. 
It  was  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  Hegira  that,  at  the  head 
of  an  embassy  sent  by  his  tribe,  he  appeared  before  Mo- 
hammed, in  order  to  settle  certain  points  of  dispute. 
The  traditions  are  very  contradi^ry  on  the  circum- 
stance whether  or  not  Mosaylima  was  then  already  the 
recognised  spiritual  leader  of  his  tribe.  When  they 
were  introduced  to  Mohammed  in  the  mosque,  they 
greeted  him  with  the  orthodox  salutation  of  Moslems, 
*'Sa]&m  alayk"  (Peace  upon  thee),  and,  after  a  brief 
parley,  recited  the  confession  of  faith.  Shortly  after 
this  event,  Mosaylima  openly  professed  himself  to  be  a 
prophet,  like  Mohammed.  The  latter  sent  a  messenger 
to  him,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  this,  to  request  him  to  re- 
iterate publicly  his  profession  of  Islam.  Mosaylima's 
answer  was  a  request  that  Mohammed  should  share  his 
power  with  him.  "From  Mosaylima,  the  apostle  of 
God,"  he  wrote,  according  to  Abulfeda,  **  to  Mohammed, 
the  apostle  of  God.  Now  let  the  earth  be  half  mine, 
and  half  thine."  Mohammed  speedily  replied :  **  From 
Mohammed,  the  apostle  of  God,  to  Mosaylima,  the  liar. 
The  earth  is  God's :  he  giveth  the  same  for  inheritance 
unto  such  of  his  servants  as  he  pleases,  and  the  happy 
issue  shall  attend  those  who  fear  him."  Yet  notwith- 
standing these  testimonies,  of  probably  late  dates,  it 
seems,  on  the  other  hand,  quite  certain  that  Mohammed 
made  very  great  concessions  to  his  rival — concessions 
that  point  to  his  having  secretly  nominated  Mosaylima 
his  successor,  and  that  he  by  this  means  bought  Mosay- 
lima's  open  allegiance  during  his  lifetime.  It  was  not 
^  question  of  dogmas,  though  they  each  had  special 
revelations,  but  a  question  of  supremacy,  which  was 
thus  settled  amicably.  "Mohammed,"  Mosaylima  said, 
"is  appointed  by  God  to  settle  the  principal  points  of 
faith,  and  I  to  supplement  them."  He  further  had  a 
revelation,  in  accordance  with  Mohammed's :  "  We 
have  sent  to  every  nation  its  own  prophet,"  to  the  ef- 
fect :  "  We  have  given  unto  thee  [Mosaylima]  a  num- 
ber of  people;  keep  them  to  thyself,  and  advance.  But 
be  cautious,  and  desire  not  too  much ;  and  do  not  enter 
into  rival  fights."  When  Mohammed  was  at  the  point 
of  death,  he  desired  to  write  hb  will.  Whatever  he 
may  have  wished  to  ordain  is  uncertain;  it  is  well 
knovm,  at  all  events,  that  his  friends  did  not  obey  his 
order,  and  refused  to  furnish  him  with  writing  mate- 
rials, very  probably  because  they  did  not  like  to  be 
bound  by  his  last  injunctions.  Sprenger  supposes  that 
he  wished  formally  to  appoint  Mosaylima  his  successor, 
and  that  it  was  just  this  which  his  surrounding  rela- 
tions feared.  Mosaylima  then  openly  declared  against 
Islam,  and  many  parodies  of  the  Koran  sprang  up  in  the 
Nejed,  ascribed  to  him.  In  the  eleventh  year  of  the 
Hegira  it  at  last  came  to  an  open  breach  between  the 
two  rival  powers.  Abu  Bekr,  the  caliph,  sent  Khalid, 
"  the  Sword  of  the  Faith,"  with  a  number  of  choice 
tnM>pe,  to  compel  Mosaylima  to  submission.  Mosaylima 
awaited  the  enemy  at  Rowdah,  a  village  in  the  Wadi 
Hanifah.  So  formidable  indeed  was  Mosaylima's  force 
that  Khalid  is  said  to  have  hesitated  for  a  whole  day 
and  night  before  he  undertook  an  assault  unanimously 
disapproved  of  by  his  council.  On  the  second  morning, 
however,  he  advanced,  and,  in  a  battle  which  lasted  un- 
til the  evenuig,  contrived,  with  fearful  losses  of  his  own, 
to  gain  the  victory.  Mosaylima  fell  by  the  hands  of  a 
negro  slave,  and  his  head  was  cut  off  by  the  conqueror, 
and  placed  at  the  head  of  a  spear,  to  convince  both 
friends  and  foes  of  his  death.  Khalid  then  advanced 
to  the  slain  prophet's  birthplace,  in  order  to  slay  all  its 
inhabitants.  They,  however,  by  a  clever  stratagem, 
contrived  to  conclude  an  honorable  peace,  and  embraced 
Islam.  The  Mosayliman  "heresy"  was  thus  stamped 
out,  and  only  a  few  scattered  remnants  of  the  new  faith 
contrived  to  escape  to  Hasa  and  Basrah,  where  they 
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may  have  laid  the  foundation  of  the  later  Karmathian 
creed.  See  Karsiathians.  It  ia  extremely  difficult 
to  come  to  any  clear  notion  of  Mosaylima's  real  doc- 
trines, as  all  the  accounts  that  have  survived  of  them 
come  from  victorious  adversaries — adversaries  who  have 
not  hesitated  to  invent  the  most  scandabus  stories 
about  him.  Thus  a  love-adventure  between  Moeaylima 
and  the  prophetess  Sajah,  the  wife  of  a  soothsayer  of 
Yamiima,  who  is  supposed  to  have  stayed  three  days  in 
his  tent,  is  told  with  great  minuteness,  even  to  the  ob- 
scene conversation  that  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place 
between  them  during  that  time;  the  fact  being  that 
this  story,  which  is  still  told  with  much  relish  by  the 
natives,  is  without  the  slightest  foundation.  From  the 
same  source  we  learn  that  Mosaylima  tried  to  deceive 
his  followers  by  conjuring  tricks.  It  seems,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  he  was  of  much  higher  moral  standing 
than  Mohammed  himself.  For  it  is  said  that  Mosay- 
lima enjoined  the  highest  chastity  even  among  married 
people:  unless  there  were  hope  of  begetting  children, 
there  should  be  restriction  of  conjugal  duty.  Even  the 
nickname  '*  Little  Moslem"  given  to  him  seems  to  in- 
dicate that  he,  too,  preached  the  unity  of  God,  or  Islam, 
as  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  faith.  How  far  his  re- 
ligion had  a  socialistic  tendency,  and  offered  less  show  of 
d^ity  and  outward  morality  to  its  followers,  or  whether 
it  rejected  fatalism,  contained  an  idea  of  incarnation,  and 
invested  its  preachers  and  teachers  with  a  semi-media- 
torial character,  as  the  latest  explorer  of  the  Nejed,  Mr. 
Palgrave  tells  us,  we  have  no  means  qf  judging.  But 
we  must  receive  these  conclusions,  probably  drawn  from 
the  information  of  the  natives,  with  all  the  greater  cau- 
tion, as  that  story  of  the  prophetess  Sajah,  whom  he  re- 
ports, after  his  informants,  not  only  to  have  been  prop- 
erly married  to  Mosaylima,  but  to  have  become,  after  his 
death,  a  devout  partisan  of  Islam,  and  to  have  entered 
an  "  orthodox  alliance,"  does  not,  as  we  have  said  be- 
fore, according  to  the  best  European  authorities  on  Mo- 
hammedanism, deserve  the  slightest  credence. 

Next  to  Mosaylima  figures  prominently  AUAtwad^ 
originally  called  Aihala,  of  the  tribe  of  Ans,  of  which,  as 
weU  as  of  that  of  a  number  of  other  tribes,  he  was  gov- 
ernor. He  pretended  to  receive  certain  revelations  fh>m 
two  angels,  Sohaik  and  Shoraik.  Certain  feata  of  leger- 
demain and  a  natural  eloquence  procured  him  a  number 
of  followers,  by  whose  aid  he  made  himself  master  of 
several  provinces.  A  counter-revolution,  however,  broke 
out  the  night  before  Mohammed's  death,  and  Al-As- 
wad*s  head  was  cut  off;  whereby  an  end  was  put  to  a 
rebellion  of  exactly  four  months*  duration,  but  already 
assuming  large  proportions. 

In  the  same  year  (11  of  the  Heg^ra),  but  after  Mo- 
hammed's death,  a  man  named  Toleiha  set  up  as  a 
prophet,  but  with  very  little  success.  He,  his  tribe, 
and  followers  were  met  in  open  battle  by  Khalid,  at  the 
head  of  the  troops  of  the  Faithful,  and,  being  beaten, 
had  all  finally  to  submit  to  Islam. 

A  few  words  ought  also  to  be  said  regarding  the 
"  Veiled  Prophet,"  A  t^AfokarmOj  or  Borkai,  whose  real 
name  was  Hakem  Ibn  Hashem,  at  the  time  of  Al-Mohdi 
the  third  Abbasside  caliph.  He  used  to  hide  the  deform- 
ity of  his  face  (he  had  also  but  one'  eye)  by  a  gilded 
mask,  a  circumstance  which  his  followers  explained  by 
the  splendor  of  his  countenance  being  too  brilliant  (like 
that  of  Moses)  to  be  borne  by  ordinary  mortals.  Being 
a  proficient  in  jugglery  besides,  which  went  for  the 
power  of  working  miracles,  he  soon  drew  many  disciples 
and  followers  around  him.  At  last  he  arrogated  the  of- 
fice of  the  Deity  itself,  which,  by  continual  transmigra- 
tions from  Adam  downwards,  had  at  last  resided  in  the 
body  of  Abu  Moslem,  the  governor  of  Khorassan,  whose 
secretary  this  new  prophet  had  been.  The  caliph,  find- 
ing him  growing  more  and  more  formidable  every  day, 
sent  a  force  against  him,  which  finally  drove  him  back 
into  one  of  his  strongest  fortresses,  where  he  first  poi- 
soned and  then  burned  all  his  family ;  after  which  he 
threw  himself  into  the  flames,  which  consumed  him 


completely,  except  his  hair.  He  had  left  a  message, 
however,  to  the  effect  that  he  would  reappear  in  the 
shape  of  a  gray  man  riding  on  a  gray  beast,  and  many 
of  his  followers  for  many  years  after  expected  his  re- 
appearance. They  wore  as  a  distinguishing  mark  noth- 
ing but  white  garments.  He  died  about  the  middle  of 
the  2d  century  of  the  H^ra.    See  Mokaxka. 

Of  the  Kcuynaikkau  and  the  IsmaelioMM  we  have 
spoken  under  their  respective  headings.  We  can  scarce- 
ly enumerate  among  the  prophets  Abol  Teyeb  Ahmed 
id-Motanebbi,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  Arabic  poets, 
who  mistook,  or  pretended  to  mistake,  his  poetical  in- 
spiration for  the  divhie  afiiatas,  and  caosed  several 
tribes  to  style  him  prophet,  as  his  sonianie  indicates, 
and  to  acknowledge  his  mission.  The  govemor  of  his 
province,  LiUii,  took  prompt  steps  to  stifle  any  such 
pretensions  in  the  bud  by  imprisoning  him,  and  mak- 
ing him  formally  renounce  all  absurd  pretennoos  to  a 
prophetical  office.  The  poet  did  so  with  all  speed.  He 
was  richly  rewarded  by  the  court  and  many  princes 
for  his  minstrelsy,  to  which  thencef(»th  he  dung  exdo- 
sively ;  but  the  riches  he  thus  accumulated  became  the 
cause  of  his  death.  Robbers  attacked  him  while  he  was 
returning  to  his  home  in  Kufa,  there  to  live  upon  the 
treasure  bestowed  upon  him  by  Adado^ddawla,  soltan  of 
Persia. 

The  last  of  the  new  prophets  to  be  mentioned  is  Bofto. 
who  appeared  in  Amasia,  in  Natoiia,  in  1221  of  the  He- 
gira,  and  who  had  immense  success,  chiefly  with  the 
Turcomans,  his  own  nation,  so  that  at  last  he  found  him- 
self at  the  head  of  nearly  a  million  men,  horse  and  foot. 
Their  war-cry  was,  God  is  God,  and  Baba — ^not  Moham- 
med—is  his  prophet  It  was  not  until  both  Christians 
and  Mohammedans  combined  for  the  purpose  erf*  self-de- 
fence that  this  new  and  most  formidable  power  was  an- 
nihilated, its  armies  being  routed  and  put  to  the  sword, 
while  the  two  chiefs  were  decapitated  by  the  execu- 
tioner. See  Babists.  See  Chambers,  Cffdop,-x^  640 sq., 
by  which  we  have  been  largely  aided;  WeUy  GtsdLder 
Khalifen;  and  his  Geack,  des  Mokammedanuwuis  f  Tay- 
lor, Ilitt,  of  Mohammedamsm;  and  the  works  icfentd 
to  in  the  article  Mohammedanism.    (J.  H.W.) 

Moharram,  any  thing  sacred  or  forbidden  by  the 
Mussulman  law.  It  is  likewise  the  name  of  the  first 
month  of  the  Arabic  year,  before  the  time  of  Moham- 
medanism, and  was  so  called  because  the  andent  Aribs 
were  forbidden  to  make  war  against  one  anotho'  daring 
this  month.  The  first  ten  days  of  the  month  Mohar- 
ram are  called  by  the  Mohammedans  Aiam  iU-rnddmiaf, 
that  is,  the  recJaoned  days^  because  they  beUeve  that 
during  these  ten  days  the  Koran  was  sent  down  from 
heaven  to  be  communicated  to  men.  The  last  of  these 
ten  days  is  called  Athur, — ^Broughton,  BiUioth,  Hittor. 
SacrOj  ii,  116. 

Mohdi  (t.  e.  the  Director)  is  the  title  among  the 
Mohammedans  for  that  descendant  of  Mohammed  whose 
coming  is  to  be  one  of  the  signs  of  the  general  resurrec- 
tion. Concerning  this  person,  Mohammed  prophesied 
that  the  world  should  not  have  an  end  till  one  of  his  own 
family  should  govern  the  Arabians,  whose  name  should 
be  like  his  own  name,  and  whose  fiither^s  name  should 
also  be  like  that  of  his  own  father.  The  Mohdi  is  to  fill 
the  earth  with  Righteousness.  The  Shiites  (q.  v.)  be- 
lieve the  Mohdi  to  be  now  alive,  and  concealed  in  some 
secret  place  till  the  proper  time  of  his  manifestation ;  and 
they  suppose  him  to  be  none  other  than  the  last  of  the 
twelve  imams,  named  Mohammed  Abulkasen,  and  the 
son  of  Hassan  al-Askeri,  the  deventh  of  that  sucoession. 
— Broughton,  Biblioth,  Hittor,  Sacra^  ii,  116.  See  Mo- 
hammedanism. 

Mohl,  Juuus  yoM,  an  eminent  German  Oriental 
scholar,  was  bom  at  Stuttgard  in  1800.  After  hav- 
ing studied  at  the  gymnasium  in  that  dty,  be  entcxcd 
the  Protestant  seminary  in  the  University  of  Tubingen 
in  1818,  received  his  diploma  as  doctor  of  phikeophy  in 
1820,  and  won  the  prize  in  theology  in  1822.    Hb  taste 
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for  Oriental  langnagea,  which  he  had  ptinued  diligently 
amid  all  the  duties  of  his  college  life,  induced  him  to 
remove  to  Paris,  where  he  studied  under  Sylvestre  de 
Sacy  and  Bemuaat.  In  1826  he  was  appointed  profess- 
or of  Oriental  literature  at  Tubingen,  but  he  never  oc- 
cupied that  chair,  preferring  to  continue  his  studies, 
which  he  pursued  in  1826-7  and  1830-1  at  London  and 
Oxford.  In  1840  he  became  assistant  secretary  of 
the  Asiatic  Society ;  in  1844  succeeded  Burnouf,  sen.,  as 
a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions;  the  same 
year  was  installed  professor  of  the  Persian  language 
and  literature  at  the  College  of  France ;  and  in  1852 
succeeded  Burnouf,  jun.,  as  inspector  of  Oriental  typog^ 
nphy  at  the  imperial  printing-house.  He  died  in  1874. 
Mohl  constantly  sought  to  improve  the  standard  of 
Oriental  philol<^y.  His  philosophic  views  on  the  sub- 
ject, together  with  his  warm  enthusiasm,  have  contrib- 
uted not  a  little  to  facilitate  and  extend  recent  inves- 
tigations in  that  science.  His  principal  works  are : 
Froffmeatf  rdatifs  a  la  rdigion  de  Zoroatter  (Paris, 
1829,  8vo),  published  anonymously :  —  CorifitcU  Cbdr 
King,  ex  L<Uino  P.  Lacharme  iaterpreL  (Stuttgard,  1880, 
8vo) : — Y. 'King J  ardiquissimus  Sinarum  liber j  ex  Latina 
inierpreL  P,  Rt^  (ibid.  1884-9, 2  vols.  8vo)  i—Livre  dee 
Hois,  par  Abdoul  Kaeim  Firdouai  (Paris,  1836-55,  foL) : 
—Firdoutfs  Schahnameh  (ib.  1838-66, 5  vols.  8vo) ;  and 
many  contributions  of  great  value  to  different  (Mental 
sociedes  ia  France,  England,  and  Germany,  of  which 
he  had  the  honor  to  be  a  member.  See  Hoefer,  Nouv. 
Biog.  GSnerale,  xxxv,  s.  v. ;  Brockhaus,  Coneersatione- 
Lexihm,  s.  v.;  Yapereau,  Did,  dee  Cotdemporaine^  s.  v. 
(J.H.W.) 

Mohler,  Johann  Adam,  one  of  (jermany's  most 
distinguished  Roman  Catholic  theologians— the  Schlei- 
ermacher,  as  he  has  aptly  been  called,  of  his  branch  of 
the  Christian  Church— was  bom  of  humble  parentage. 
May  6, 1796,  at  Igersheim,  near  Mergentheim,  in  Wl\r- 
temberg.  He  received  his  preparatory  training  at  the 
gymnasium  in  Mergentheim,  and  in  his  seventeenth 
year  removed  to  EUwangen  and  there  studied  at  the 
lyceum  until,  in  1815,  the  faculty  was  transferred  to 
Tubingen,  and  he  repaired  to  that  weU-known  high- 
school  to  continue  his  thcol(^ical  studies.  He  com- 
pleted his  course  At  the  episcopal  seminary  in  Rotten- 
bnrg,  and  in  1819  was  made  priest,  and  became  vicar 
of  Biedlingen.  He  continued,  however,  but  a  short 
time  in  the  pastorate.  In  1820  he  returned  to  Tubin- 
gen University,  and  there  lectured  and  studied.  IVof- 
fered  a  permanent  position  in  the  university,  he  decided, 
in  Older  to  fit  himself  the  more  thoroughly  for  it,  to 
spend  some  time  in  making  himself  acquainted  with 
the  loutine  of  the  theological  courses  of  other  universi- 
ties— as  Gdttingen,  Berlin,  Prague,  Vienna,  etc ;  and  in 
oonaequence  of  this  thorough  preparation,  so  snccess- 
fully  met  his  engagement,  that  in  1826,  though  still 
very  young,  he  was  made  extraordinary  professor,  and 
only  two  years  later,  shortly  after  receiving  his  doctor^ 
ate  in  divinity,  was  honored  with  the  full  or  ordinary 
professorship  in  Church  history  and  patrology.  This 
position  afforded  him  a  controlling  influence  over  the 
Roman  Catholic  young  men  studying  with  a  view  to 
the  priesthood,  and  he  aimed  to  awaken  among  them,  by 
the  description  of  great  ecclesiastical  characters  of  the 
early  Catholic  Church,  such  as  Athanasius  and  Anselm, 
a  spirit  of  speculative  inquiry  in  the  sphere  of  faith  and 
in  connection  with  ecclesiastical  fellowship;  and  he 
also  renewed  the  old  confessional  controversy  on  the 
principles  of  the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  creeds 
by  the  publication  of  a  work  on  Symbolism,  in  which 
the  Reformation,  though  much  of  the  Protestants'  labors 
are  recognised  as  relatively  justifiable  and  worthy,  is 
stamped,  in  contrast  with  an  ideal  Roman  Catholicity,  as 
a  mistake.  This  book  came  not  only  to  be  regarded  as 
a  reooarkable  work,  but  actually  fixed  the  attention  of 
the  whole  theological  world  upon  him ;  and  it  has  been 
well  said  that  '^his  reputation,  both  posthumous  and 
among  his  own  contemporaries,  rests  mainly  on  his 


SgmbdUJ^  Qn  English  entitled  Si/mboUsm  ;  or  the  Doo^ 
trinal  Differences  bdween  Catholics  and  Protestants,  as 
represented  by  their  Pitblic  Confessions  of  Faith,  translat- 
ed by  J.  R.  Robertson,  2  vols.  London,  1848 ;  New  York, 
1844 ;  and  since  republished).  D'Aubign^  pronounced 
it  *^one  of  the  most  important  writings  produced  by 
Rome  since  the  time  of  Bossuet"  (History  of  the  Ref, 
iv,  826).  It  was  first  published  in  1882,  passed  through 
five  large  editions  in  the  next  six  years,  was  translat- 
ed into  all  the  leading  European  languages,  and  drew 
forth  numerous  criticisms  and  rejoinders  from  the  Prot- 
estant world,  of  which  the  most  important  are :  Bauer, 
G^fensatz  des  Katholicismas  u.  Protestcmtismus,  nach  den 
Principien  u,  Hauptdogmen  der  beiden  Lehrbegriffe  (Tub. 
1834,  8vo) ;  Nitzsch,  Prot,  Beantwortung  der  Syrkbolik 
MOhlers  (in  Studien  u.  Kritiken,  1834-35,  and  later  sep- 
arately reprinted) ;  Marheineke,  Recension  der  Mohler^ 
schen  SgmboUk  (in  Jahrbu<Afur  wissenschaftliche  Kri- 
tiky  Berlin,  1883) .  To  these — ^particularly,  however,  the 
attack  by  Bauer— Mohler  replied  in  his  Neue  Unter- 
suchttngen  der  Lehrgegensdtze  (Mayence,  1834 ;  2d  edit. 
1835).  The  polemical  bitterness  evoked  by  these  con- 
troversies made  it  desirable  that  Mohler  should  leave 
Tubingen,  where  Bauer  then  also  lectured ;  and  after 
refusing  various  positions  proffered  him  by  different 
celebrated  German  universities,  he  accepted  in  1835  a 
professorship  at  Munich,  then  in  the  first  flush  of  its 
efficiency  under  king  Louis.  Mahler's  first  appoint- 
ment was  nominally  the  chair  of  Biblical  exegesis,  but 
he  really  devoted  himself  to  the  department  of  Church 
history,  in  which  his  opening  course  was  eminently 
successful.  His  nnintemipied  and  severe  labors,  how- 
ever, had  taxed  him  to  the  utmost,  and,  after  refusing  to 
accept  a  renewed  and  very  tempting  offer  from  Bonn, 
he  reluctantly  consented  to  change  bis  place  at  the 
university  for  the  deanery  of  WUrzburg,  which  the 
king  had  urged  upon  him.  Shortly  after  appointment 
to  this  new  position  he  was  completely  prostrated,  and 
died  of  consumption  April  12, 1888.  M5hler  is  not  only 
generally  acknowledged  to  have  been  a  good  and  pious 
man,  but  is  universally  recognised  also  as  the  greatest 
theologian  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  produced 
since  Bellarmine  and  Bossuet.  He  was  certainly  the 
most  acute  and  the  most  philosophical  of  the  modem 
controversialists  of  his  Church.  He  helped  Romanism 
again  to  self-consciousness,  and  breathed  into  it  h  new 
polemic  zeal  against  Protestantism ;  although  he  be- 
traved  the  influence  which  the  studv  of  Protestant  the- 
ology,  especially  that  of  Schleiermacber,  and  of  modem 
culture  generally,  had  exercised  on  his  own  idealistic 
apprehension  and  defence  of  the  Roman  dogmas  and 
usages.  He  did  not,  indeed,  write  a  Church  history,  or 
discuss  the  scriptural  or  traditional  evidences  of  the  pe- 
culiar doctrines  of  Roman  Catholicism,  but  rather  de- 
voted himself  to  the  exposition  of  the  points  and  the 
grounds  of  the  doctrinal  differences  of  modem  sects ; 
yet  all  his  writings  have  more  or  less  to  do  with  the 
historical  sphere,  particularly  with  the  history  of  doc- 
trines, and  are  remarkable  for  their  freshness  of  spirit 
and  a  vigorous  and  animated  style.  Says  Hagenbach 
(CA.  Uist,  of  the  mh  and  \9th  Cent,  ii,  446), «  Whatever 
vigorous  vitality  is  possessed  by  the  most  recent  Cath- 
olic theological  science  is  due  to  the  labors  of  this  man, 
who  was  cut  off  early  in  the  midst  of  his  work."  "  He 
sent  rays  of  his  spirit,"  says  Kurtz  {Ch,  Hist,  from  the 
Refoi-maiion,  p.  891), "  deep  into  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  hundreds  of  his  enthusiastic  pupils  by  his  writings, 
addresses,  and  by  his  intercourse  with  them ;  and  what 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  the  present  possesses  of 
living  scientific  impulse  and  feeling  was  implanted,  or 
at  least  revived  and  excited  by  him.  .  .  .  His  '  Sym- 
bolik*  combats  Protestant  doctrines  with  the  weapons 
of  Protestant  science,  and  silently  ennobles  and  subli- 
mates those  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Did  the 
Protestants  up  to  this  time  generaUy  despise  or  ignore 
the  contributions  of  Roman  Catholic  theologians,  here  a 
scientific  power  of  the  highest  significance  approached 
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theoDi  to  despise  which  would  have  been  a  sign  of  weak- 
nesa.  In  fact,  long  as  was  the  opposition  which  existed 
between  both  churches,  no  work  from  the  camp  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  produced  as  much  agitation  and  ex- 
citement in  the  camp  of  the  Protestants  as  this."  Tet 
no  work  produced  by  a  Romanist  has  been  of  greater 
service  than  this  polemic  Written  after  a  thorough 
study  of  the  subject,  it  has  gathered  a  mass  of  material 
invaluable  to  the  Protestant  student,  and  in  this  Cjycfo- 
pcBcUa  we  have  not  unfrequently  referred  to  Mohler's 
"  SymboUk"  with  great  pleasure.  The  other  principal 
works  from  Mahler's  pen  are :  Die  Ewkeit  in  der  Kirche 
Oder  dcu  Prindp  det  KcUholicitmus  (Tubing.  1825, 8vo ; 
translated  into  French  by  Ph.  Bernard) : — Athanasius 
d,  Groste  tc  d  Kircke  seiner  Zeit  vn  Kampfe  mil  dem 
A  rianitnuts  (Mayenoe,  1827 ;  2d  ed.  1844, 8vo ;  translat- 
ed into  French,  Paris,  1841,  8  vols.  8vo)  ir—Pairologie 
Oder  ekristliche  Liieraturgesckidde  (Ratisb.  1839, 2  vols. 
8 vo ;  translated  into  French  by  Cohen,  Paris,  1842, 2  vols. 
8vo).  His  NadigtiaMene  Schr^ften  were  published  by 
DoUinger  (Ratisb.  1889-40),  and  his  Patrologie  oder 
ChrittL  LUeraturgeadu  by  Reithmayer  (Regensb.  1869). 
See  BedA  Weber,  Ckarakterbiider  (Frankf.  1858) ;  D.  F. 
BtetamfKleine  Schrijlen,  etc.  (Leips.  1862);  Hare,  Ft»- 
dicaHon  of  Luther,  p.  167-169 ;  Schaff,  Hist,  of  the  Apos-- 
toL  CA.  p.  60;  Ffoulkes,  Divisions  in  Christendom,  voL  i, 
§  58;  Hase,  ProtestwiHsche  Polemik;  Werner,  Gesch.  d, 
KcUholicismus!  and  particularly  the  biographical  sketch 
preceding  the  5th  edition  of  the  "  SymboUk.'*  See  also 
Hoefer,  iVotir.  Biog,  GhiUrale,  xxxv,  784 ;  Herzog,  Real- 
Encyhbp.  ix,  662 ;  BibL  SaerOj  Jan.  1850,  p.  61 ;  JSnglish 
Rev,  ii,  7;  Christian  Examiner^  xxxvii,  119;  Brit,  and 
For,  Ev.  Review,  July,  1868,  p.  591.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Mohnlkei  Gottlieb  Christian  Friediiich,  a 
German  divine  of  note,  was  bom  at  Grimmen,  in  Pome- 
rania,  in  1781 ;  studied  theology  at  Greifswalde  and  Jena ; 
in  1811  became  rector  of  the  city  school  at  Greifswalde ; 
in  1813  entered  the  pastorate,  and  gained  a  name  uni- 
versally honored  and  revered.  He  was  made  councillor 
of  the  Onsistoiy  after  having  removed  to  Stralsund 
about  1880,  and  died  July  6, 1841.  Besides  several  sec- 
ular publications,  we  have  from  his  pen  Ulrich  Hutteris 
Juffendleben  (Greifsw.  1816) : — ffymnoloffische  Forschun- 
gen  (ibid.  1881-32, 2  voUi.> 

Mgine,  ^tiennb  le,  a  very  learned  French  Prot- 
estant minister,  was  bom  at  Caen,  in  October,  1624,  and 
became  well  skilled  in  the  Oriental  and  claiBsical  lan- 
guages, besides  attaining  great  distinction  as  a  theolo- 
gian even  while  yet  a  student  at  the  Protestant  semi- 
nary in  Sedan  and  the  University  of  Leyden.  After 
his  graduation  he  was  appointed  pastor  at  Rouen,  and 
rapidly  rose  in  favor  with  his  brethren.  For  political 
reasons  he  was  imprisoned  for  a  short  time,  and  upon 
his  release  negotiated  for  an  appointment  at  his  Dutch 
alma  mater,  where  he  was  finally  appointed  a  profess- 
or, and  successfully  taught  for  some  time.  He  was 
honored  with  the  rectorate,  and  in  various  other  ways, 
and  his  learning  was  acknowledged  even  in  England. 
Oxford  University  conferred  the  doctorate  of  divinity 
on  him  in  1677.  He  died  at  Leyden  April  4, 1689.  Sev- 
eral dissertations  of  his  are  printed  together,  and  enti- 
tled Vgria  Sacra  (Leyden,  1685, 1694, 2  vols.  4to).  He 
also  wrote  other  works,  but  none  of  them  are  now  of 
any  value.   See  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Gin.  s.  v.    (E.  P.  W.) 

Moira  (MoTfoa,  a  share),  the  classical  personifica- 
tion of  that  mysterious  yet  irresistible  power  whose  in- 
visible sceptre  controls  and  directs  human  events,  and 
assigns  to  each  individual  his  fate  or  share.  Homer, 
with  a  single  exception  (//.  xxiv,  29),  speaks  of  but  one 
Moira,  a  personification  of  fate,  whom  he  represents  as 
spinning  the  thread  of  each  man's  life,  and  though  coun- 
selling with  the  other  gods,  yet  as  having  supreme  au- 
thority in  directing  and  controlling  the  fate  of  each  indi- 
vidual, and  yielding  obeisance  only  to  Zeus.  Hesiod,  liv- 
ing a  little  later,  distinguishes  three  Moine,  and  names 
them  as  Clotho,  or  the  spinning  fate ;  Lachesis,  or  the 


one  who  assigiu  man  his  fate;  saaAAtropos,  or  the  £ite 
that  cannot  be  avoided.  These  be  calls  the  daughters 
of  Zeus  and  Thermis,  a  genealogy  from  which  later 
writers  differ.  Other  mythographers  picture  Clotho  is 
holding  the  distaff,  and  ever  furnishing  the  present; 
T<achf!His,  twirling  Uie  spindle,  lays  oat  Uie  future ;  and 
Atiopos  severs  the  past  by  catting  the  thread  with 
her  fatal  sdssors.  The  representations  of  the  charurter 
and  nature  of  the  Moirae,  as  varied  as  they  are  numer- 
ous, may,  for  our  purpose,  be  classed  in  two  divisions: 
1st,  those  in  which  the  Moira  are  bat  aUegorical  rep- 
resentations of  the  duration  of  hnman  life ;  2d,  those 
in  which  the  Moine  are  considered  strictly  aa  divini- 
ties of  fate.  As  used  in  the  first  sense,  it  is  aoppoeed 
the  Greeks  originally  conceived  of  but  one  Moira,  but 
on  further  conrideration  of  her  natore  and  attributes 
adopted  the  idea  of  two,  representing  life's  two  bounda- 
ries of  birth  and  death.  Ultimately  the  nomber  be- 
came three,  and  personified  past,  present,  and  future. 
Considering  the  Moine  as  strictly  divinities  of  fiite,  they 
are  viewed  as  independent,  meting  out  individnal  desti- 
nies in  accordance  with  eternal  laws  which  know  no 
variations  or  exceptions.  The  gods  as  well  as  mortab 
are  subject  to  their  authority,  and  even  Zeoa  is  some- 
times represented  as  powerless  to  annol  their  decrees. 
Oflener,  however,  Zeus  is  pictured  as  in  the  background, 
weighing  out  power  to  them,  and  interfering  with  their 
decrees  when  disposed  to  save  his  favorites  or  destroy 
those  with  whom  he  is  angry.  This  twofold  view  of 
the  Moira,  considering  them  sometimea  as  possessed  of 
supreme  power,  and  issuing  irrevocable  decrees,  and  at 
other  times  as  interfered  with  and  overruled  by  Zeus,  it 
easily  acconnted  for  in  the  vain  attempts  of  oninspired 
man  to  harmonize  the  seemingly  inconsistent  meting 
out  of  fate.  By  this  means  the  ancients  were  enabled 
to  interpret,  satisfactorily  to  themselves^  the  var^nng 
freaks  of  fickle  fortune,  and  account  for  apparent  lavor- 
itiam  and  injustice.  It  proved  a  magic  key  to  open  the 
mysteries  of  the  dealings  of  Providence,  and  shifted 
the  burden  of  human  complaints  ftom  the  shouldeis  of 
their  beloved  Zeus  to  those  of  the  hated  Moine,  while 
all  the  praise  for  sudden  prosperity  or  esrape  from  dan- 
ger and  death  was  given  to  Zeus  for  his  kindly  inter- 
ference with  the  will  of  the  fates.  Without  the  aid  of 
this  double  view  of  the  relationship  ATinting  between 
Zeus  and  the  MoirsB,  the  Greeks  could  see  in  the  stnuige 
events  of  national  and  perranal  history  naught  but  the 
workings  of  an  imperfect  divinity ;  but  ¥rith  this  ex- 
planatory means  they  were  enabled  to  dothe  Zeos 
with  a  robe  interwoven  with  threads  both  of  justice 
and  mercy.  For  the  sake  of  conceiving  a  blamekfls  di- 
vinity, they  were  willing  even  to  admit  the  oocasicnsi 
absence  of  supreme  authority.  Like  the  Erinyes,  with 
whom  they  are  often  confounded,  the  Moiia  diflbr  sin* 
gpilarly  from  all  the  other  gods  in  that  they  have  no 
sympathy  whatever  for  man,  their  iron  soeptrsB  nev- 
er being  wielded  by  the  hands  of  mercy.  Tet  they 
were  worshipped  in  many  parts  of  Greece,  and  had 
sanctuaries  at  Corinth,  Spaita,  Olympia,  and  Thebes. 
The  ancient  artists  and  poets  give  us  many  fanciful  pict- 
ures of  the  Moira.  The  earliest  of  the  former  rep- 
resent them  as  goddesses  holding  staffs  or  sceptres  in 
their  hands  as  emblematic  of  their  dominion.  In  later 
works  of  art  they  form  a  triplet  of  grave  though  bean- 
tiful  maidens :  (}lotho  holding  a  spindle  or  a  roll  (the 
book  of  fate) ;  Lachesis  pointing  with  her  staff  to  the 
globe ;  while  Atropos  holds  a  pair  of  scales,  a  sun-diaL 
or  some  cutting  instrument.  By  the  poets  thev  ire 
sometimes  pictured  as  aged  and  decrepit  women,  typ- 
ical of  the  slow  and  often  sorrowful  march  of  fated 
events,  and  the  various  epithets  applied  to  them  tie 
not  so  much  the  outbursdngs  of  human  hate  as  pociioil 
penciUings  of  the  severity,  infiexibility,  and  steninesflf 
fate.  See  YoUmer,  MythoL  W^rtetiiuk,  s.  v.;  Smith, 
Did,  Greek  and  Roman  Biog.  and  MythoL  s.  v. ;  Dwigbr, 
Classical  Mythol  s.  v. ;  Grote,  HisL  qf  Greece,  iv,  197  sq. 
(H.W.T.) 
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ICoise,  Frahqou  Xavibr,  a  French  theologian, 
was  bora  at  Graa,  in  Fmiche-Comt^,  in  1742.  He  was 
professor  of  theology  at  Dole  when  the  Revolution  broke 
out ;  and,  taking  the  oath  of  loyalty  to  the  civil  con- 
BtitQtion,  in  1791  was  elected  bishop  for  the  Jura  dis- 
trict During  the  reign  of  terror  he  had  to  conceal  him- 
self in  the  mountains.  But  being  a  learned  canonist, 
and  conversant  with  theology  and  the  Levantine  lan- 
guages, his  country  needed  his  services,  and  he  was 
caUed  out  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  discussions 
which  marked  the  national  councils  held  in  Paris  during 
the  years  1797  and  1801.  At  the  expiration  of  the  lat- 
ter year  he  resigned  his  sacerdotal  functions,  together 
with  abbe  Gr^goire,  with  whom  he  was  intimately  ac^ 
quainted,  left  Paris  soon  thereafter,  and  retired  to  his 
farm  at  Morteau.  Bishop  Lecoz  then  bestowed  upon 
him  the  title  of  honorary  canon  of  Besan9on.  Moise 
died  at  Morteau  in  1818.  He  wrote :  Riponses  critique* 
a  pUuieurs  questions  proposUs  par  ks  incrkbties  mO' 
denie$  sur  dicers  mdrmls  des  Livres  Saints  (Paris,  1783, 
ISaao) : — De  COpinion  de  M,  Grigoire  dans  U  procks  de 
Louit  Xr/.(1801);  together  with  some  articles  in  the 
Aimaies  de  la  Jteligion,  La  Chronique  Rdiffieusef  etc 
— Hoefer,  Nouo,  Biog,  GiniraUf  s.  v. 

Mokanna  (L  e.  the  Concealed)  is  the  name  of  a 
Mohammedan  prophet  who  flourished  about  A.D.  778. 
He  was  so  called  because,  as  the  Mohammedans  say,  '^  he 
shrouded  from  his  followers  the  excearive  glory  of  his 
human  face  divine  with  a  golden  mask."  He  was  the 
first  who  introduced  into  Islamism  the  doctrine  of  the 
transmigration  of  souls.  Mokanna  taught  that  God  had 
assumed  a  human  form,  had  commanded  the  angels  to 
adore  the  first  man,  and  from  that  time  the  divine  nat- 
ure had  descended  from  prophet  to  prophet  to  Abu 
Moslem,  the  founder  of  the  Abassides,  and  finally  to  him- 
self. He  afterwards  added  the  Indian  dogma  of  the 
incarnation  of  the  human  and  divine  nature,  as  well  as 
the  metempsychosis  adopted  by  the  Ghullats.  See  Mad- 
den, ffist.  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  ii,  169.    See  Moham- 
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Moket,  Richard,  an  English  theologian,  was  bom 
in  Dorsetshire  in  1578,  and  was  educated  at  Oxford 
University,  of  which  he  finally  became  fellow  and  doc- 
tor, distinctions  that  opened  to  him  several  prominent 
positions,  of  which  he  finally  accepted  that  of  provost 
of  All-Souls*  College,  Oxford.  He  was  also  appointed 
one  of  the  royal  commissioners  to  supervise  ecclesias- 
tical alEurs^  He  translated  into  Latin  the  Liturgy, 
sundry  catechisms,  the  constitution,  and  several  other 
instraments  and  documents  relative  to  the  Anglican 
Church,  in  order  to  distribute  them  as  models  worthy 
of  imitation  by  foreign  Church  establishments.  The  col- 
lection was  printed  at  London  (1616,  folio).  But  it  had 
hardly  been  given  to  the  public  when  theologians  and 
schoolmen  raised  such  a  hue  and  cry  against  the  work 
as  finally  consigned  it  to  the  fire.  According  to  Heylin 
{Life  of  Laud,  pb70),  this  proscription  was  due  solely 
to  the  unintentional  omission  on  the  part  of  the  hapless 
translator  of  one  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  English 
Church.  The  whole  edition  of  his  work  was  utterly  de- 
stroyed. One  of  the  treatises  which  it  contained— Z)e 
PolUa  EcelesuB  AngUcana — ^was  reprinted  at  London, 
1683, 8vo.  Moket  died  at  Oxford  m  1618.  See  Wood, 
A  tKena  Oxon, ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Generale,  s.  v. ;  Alli- 
bone,  Diet,  of  British  and  American  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Mol,  Pkte^  van,  a  Flemish  painter,  was  bom  in 
Antwerp  in  1590.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Rubens,  and 
painted,  in  the  style  of  his  master,  many  noted  works 
for  the  churchee  of  Flanders  and  Brabant.  In  the  ca- 
thedral of  Antwerp  is  his  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  which 
is  a  superior  worl^  Another  remarkable  work  by  him 
was  in  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre,  representing  Christ 
9fter  the  Cruci/ixion,  with  the  Maiys,  Joseph  of  Arima- 
thsa,  and  John.  The  time  of  his  death  is  unknown. 
See  Spooner,  Biogrcqthical  Hist,  qfthe  Fine  A  rtSy  ii,  574. 
(R.K.F.) 


Mola,  a  term  derived  ftom  the  sacramental  immo- 
lation of  Christ,  alludes  to  the  middle  of  an  altar,  signed 
with  the  dedication  cross,  and  covering  the  sepulchre 
of  relics^— Waloott,  Sac  A  rchmoL  s.  v. 

Mola,  QioTannl  Battiflta,  a  French  painter  of 
the  Bolognese  school,  was  bora  about  1620,  and  was  a 
scholar  of  Albano.  He  copied  a  vast  work  of  Paul  Ver- 
onese for  cardinal  KchL  Lanzi  gives  but  one  example 
of  his  works  from  the  collection  of  the  marchesi  Rinno- 
cini,  at  Florence,  the  Repose  in  Egypt,  Mrs.  Jameson 
mentions  a  fine  Holjf  Family  by  him  in  the  Louvre,  in 
which  the  Virgin  watches  with  upturned  eyes  while 
Joseph  and  the  Child  deep.  Mola  died  in  1661.  See 
Lanzi,  Uist.  ofPatntHigj  transL  by  Roecbe,  iii,  92;  Mrs. 
Jameson,  Legends  of  (he  Madorma,  p.  241.     (R.  M.  F.) 

Mola,  Pietro  Francesco,  an  eminent  Italian 
painter  and  architect,  was  bom  in  the  diocese  of  Como 
in  1612.  He  studied  successively  under  Giuseppe  Al- 
bano and  Guercino.  In  his  earlier  life  the  works  of 
the  latter  master  were  greatly  admired  by  him,  but  sub- 
sequently he  went  to  Venice,  where  he  devoted  himself 
to  Titian  and  Veronese.  From  the  result  of  this  course 
of  study  he  formed  a  style  peculiar  to  himself,  combin- 
ing parts  of  all  those  firom  whom  he  had  studied,  and 
his  fame  spread  throughout  all  Italy.  He  went  to 
Rome  in  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  X,  by  whom  he 
was  immediately  employed  in  executing  numerous 
works,  among  which  are  SL  Peter  ddioeredfrom  Prison 
by  the  Angel  and  the  Conversion  of  St  Paul,  in  the 
chapel  of  the  church  Del  Gesu.  He  was  also  patronized 
by  pope  Alexander  VII,  for  whom  he  painted,  in  the 
pontifical  palace  of  Monte  Cavallo,  his  most  celebrated 
work,  Joseph  making  himself  knoton  to  his  Brethren,  At 
Milan  are  two  of  his  most  admired  productions,  in  the 
church  of  S.  Maria  della  Vita,  St,  John  in  the  WHdemess 
and  SLPaul  the  Hermit,  Mrs.  Jameson  mentions  sev- 
eral works  by  this  artist,  among  which  are  Jacob  wrest- 
ling with  the  Angel,  the  Meeting  qf  Jacob  and  Rachel, 
and  the  Baptism  of  Christ,  in  which  an  angel  is  disroh* 
ing  the  Saviour.  Mola  died  suddenly  at  Rome  in  1668, 
while  preparing  to  set  out  for  Paris,  whither  he  had 
been  invited  by  the  king  of  France,  who  had  appointed 
him  court>painter,  with  a  liberal  pension.  See  Lanzi, 
Hist,  of  Painting,  trausL  by  Roscoe,  i,  462;  ii,  535;  iii, 
92 ;  Spooner,  Biog,  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  ii,  574 ;  Jame- 
son and  £astlake.  History  of  our  Lord,  i,  151, 158,  297. 
(R.  M.  F.) 

Mola'dah  (Heb.  Moladah',  hn^ilS  [in  Kehemiah 
h'lbb],  birth  f  Sept  MuikaBd  v.  r.  Tdtaiaid,  etc.)y  a 

city  in  the  southern  part  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  towards 
the  Edomitish  border  (Josh,  xv,  26),  which  fell  within 
the  portion  set  off  to  Simeon  (Josh,  xix,  2;  1  Chron.  iv, 
28).  It  was  also  occupied  after  the  exile  (Xch.  xi,  26). 
Reland  {Pakest.  p.  901)  thinks  it  was  the  Malathii 
(MoXo^a)  mentioned  by  Josephus  {Ant,  xviii,  6,  2)  as 
a  castle  of  Idumasa,  to  which  Agrippa  retired  in  chagrin 
after  his  retura  from  Rome.  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
(Onomast,  s.  v.  *Apafia)  allude  to  it  (MaXa^Q  as  a  place 
four  Roman  miles  distant  from  Arad,  which  latter  they 
describe  as  an  ancient  city  of  the  Amorites  situate<l  in 
the  wilderaess  of  Kadesh,  and  twenty  miles  from  He- 
bron, on  the  road  to  Aila  (see  Reland,  Pakest,  p.  885). 
At  a  later  period  Malatha  became  a  Roman  colony  (Re- 
land, p.  281).  Dr.  Robinson  (Researches,  ii,  621)  finds 
the  locality  in  the  present  el-Milh,  first  observed  by 
Schubert  {Reise,  ii,  454),  consisting  of  extensive  ruins 
with  a  well,  situated  at  the  required  distance  from  the 
site  of  Arad  (oomp.  Schwarz,  Palest,  p.  100).  The  pres- 
ent name,  signifying  "  salt,"  has  little  affinity  with  the 
Heb.  appellation,  but  may  be  a  corruption  of  it  (Wilson, 
iMnds  of  the  Bible,  i,  346 ;  Van  de  Velde,  Memoir,  p.  835 ; 
Rltter,  PaL  und  Syr.  i,  124;  Tristram,  Land  of  Israel, 
p.  869  sq. ;  Stewart,  Tent  and  Khan,  p.  217). 

Molana,  Philibbrt  db,  founder  of  the  Order  of 
St,  George,  was  bom  at  Molans,  France^  and  flourished 
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in  the  14th  centurv.  He  belonged  to  one  of  the  oldest 
families  in  the  country.  The  duke  of  Buigundy,  Philip 
the  Bold,  took  him  into  his  senrice  as  equerry.  Molans 
followed  his  master  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  was  very 
useful  to  him.  In  return  for  his  efficiency,  the  duke 
appointed  him  general  inspector  of  the  ducal  arsenals. 
Molans  afterwards  went  again  to  Palestine,  and  is  said 
to  have  brought  back  the  remains  of  one  St.  George, 
presenting  these  relics  to  the  church  at  Rougemont, 
which  instituted  special  services  in  honor  of  them.  In 
1390  Molans  established  an  order  under  the  inspiration 
of  the  alleged  martyr.  In  order  to  become  a  member 
of  this  association  one  had  to  be  a  native  of  the  duchy 
or  county  of  Burgundy,  and  show  not  less  than  sixteen 
quarterings  on  his  shield.  Each  chevalier  of  St.  George 
had  to  take  a  vow  to  devote  his  life  and  fortune  to  the 
vindication  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  the 
protection  of  the  oppressed,  the  virgins,  and  the  or- 
phans. The  distinctive  badge  of  the  order  was  a  gold 
image,  suspended  from  a  blue  ribbon,  and  representing 
St.  George  smiting  a  dragon  to  the  ground.  Although 
this  society  had  a  purely  moral  aim,  the  Be8an9on  Par- 
liament persistently  declined  to  legalize  it.  The  Order 
of  St.  George  continued  in  France  until  the  Revolution. 
Historians  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  place  and  date  of 
Molans^s  death.  The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  shroud- 
ed in  obscurity.  Great  Britain,  Bavaria,  Spain,  and  Rus- 
sia have  each,  in  turn,  created  an  Order  of  St.  George. 
See  Thomas  Yarin,  hat  de  ViUiutre  C<mfr€rie  de  Saint- 
Georges  en  1663;  Pointier  de  Gouhdans,  Statutt  de  VOr- 
dre  de  Saint-GeorpeSf  avec  la  litte  des  Chevaliers  dqntis 
1390  (Besan9on,  1768,  8vo);  John  Mihier,  Historical 
and  Critical  Inquiry  into  the  Existence  and  Character 
of  St,  George;  Hey  lin,  J/iftory  of  St,  George, — Hoefer, 
Xouv.  Biog.  Ghiirale,  xxxv,  789. 

MolanUB,  Oterhard  Walther,  a  German  Lu- 
theran theologian,  was  bom  at  Hameln,  on  the  Weser, 
Nov.  1, 1688.  He  studied  at  the  University  of  Hclm- 
stttdt  imder  Calixtus  (q.  v.).  In  1659  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  in  the  University  of  Rinteln,  but 
in  1664  was  made  extraordinary,  and  soon  after  ordinary 
professor  of  theolog}*^  in  the  same  university,  which  po- 
sition he  retained  until  1677.  In  the  mean  time  he 
published  various  works,  partly  mathematical,  partly 
theological  Among  the  latter  we  notice  De  communp- 
catione  et  prcBdicaiione  idiomatum,  qua  inter  alia  ostenr 
ditur  humanam  Christi  naturam  extrinsecus  omnipoten' 
tern  appeUari posse  (Rinteln,  1665),  quite  in  the  manner 
and  method  of  Calixtus.  In  1674  duke  John  Frederick 
of  Hanover  appointed  him  director  of  the  consistory  for 
that  province,  and  in  1677  he  became  abbot  of  the  con- 
vent of  Loccum.  He  was  very  active  in  promoting 
union  conferences  with  the  Reformed  and  Roman  Cath- 
olic theologians,  and,  although  without  success,  he  ac- 
quired the  well-earned  reputation  of  a  peace -maker. 
This  was  especially  shown  in  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
French  Reformed,  whom  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  had  driven  to  seek  refuge  in  Germany.  Duke 
John  Frederick,  who  had  himself  returned  to  Roman- 
ism, wished  to  induce  Molanus  to  follow  his  example, 
but  the  latter  withstood  all  his  offers.  Havmg,  in  his 
efforts  for  a  union  with  the  Romish  Church,  come  in 
contact  with  Bossuet,  Molanus  conceded  that  the  Eu- 
charist "quodammodo  proprie  did  sacrificium;"  also 
that  "  de  conciliis  oecumcnicis  legitime  celebratis  dico : 
Christus  nunquam  permittet  ut  ecclesia  universalis  in 
concilio  aliquid  fidei  contrarium  pronuntiet,"  etc  Yet 
he  would  not  recognise  as  *^  legitime  celebratum"  the 
Council  of  Trent,  which  had  condemned  the  I^testants 
without  a  hearing,  and  which  was  not  universally  rec- 
ognised, for  instance,  in  Germany.  Molanus  was  ac- 
cused of  having  gone  over  to  Romanism,  and  therefore 
published  in  his  defence  Miga  venales  s.  refutat.  calum- 
niur.  etc  (1698).  He  died  Sept,  7, 1722.  SeeJ.v.  Esi- 
nem,  I^eben  G.  W,  Molani  (Magdeb.  1724,  8vo) ;  Kapp, 
Sammlung  anige  Brie/e  iiber  d,  Vereinigung  d,  luth,  u. 
r^.  Thtol,  (Leips.  1745,  8vo) ;  Schlegel,  Kirchew,esch. 


d,  18^  Jahrh.  i,  569  sq.;  U,  213  sq.;  SchrOckh,  JTtrdl- 
«i^e«cA.vii,8^,103  8q.     (J.N.  P.) 

Molanus  (Vermeulen),  John,  a  Belgian  the- 
ologian of  some  note,  was  bom  at  Lille  in  1533.    He 
was  educated  at  Louvain,  and  there  obtained  the  doc- 
torate in  1570,  and  then  taught  theology  for  seven! 
years.     By  different  publications  he  called  attention  to 
his  learning,  and  gradually  gained  favor  at  the  court 
and  at  Rome.    He  was  made  a  canon  of  the  church  of 
St.  Peter,  and  director  of  a  seminary  then  founded  at 
Louvain.     He  died  Sept  18, 1585.     Baronius  pays  him 
great  homage  in  the  preface  to  his  Martynloge  Ro- 
main,    Molanus  published:  De  Picturis  et  Imagi«3ms 
sacris  (Louvain,  1570, 1574, 1595,  8vo) :  —  De  Bistoria 
sacrarum  Imaginum  et  Piduramm,  lib.  iv;  TTuologit 
des  peintrts,  sculpteurs,  et  dessinateurs   (Paris,  1765, 
12mo) : — Annales  urbis  Louvaniensis  ac  oMdioms  iOuit 
historia  (Louvain,  1572,  4to) : — Calendarium  Ecdtsia*- 
iicum  (Anvers,  1574, 12mo) : — Dtfidt  hwreiids  servandtj^ 
lib.  iii ;  quartus  item  defide  rebellibus  servanda,  tt  qwh 
tus  defide  ac  Juramento  qucs  a  tgrannis  exiquantur  (Co- 
logne, 1584)  :—Depiis  Testamentis  (Cologne,  1584, 1661, 
8vo) ' — Theologies  practica  Compendium  (Cologne,  1585, 
1590,  8vo) : — Orationes  III  de  agnis  Dei,  de  dtcims 
dandis  et  de  decimis  reeipiendis  (Cologne,  1587,  8vo)  >- 
De  CanonieiSf  lib.  iii  (Cologne,  1587,  8vo) : — Militia  tO' 
era  Ducum  ac  Princium  Brabantias  cum  annotat,  Petri 
Lourvii  (Anvers,  1592, 8vo)  i—Medioorum  ecelesiasticim 
Diarium  (Louvain,  1595,  8vo): — BiHiotheca  materia- 
rum  Theologica  qua  a  quUnts  auctorffniSf  quum  emtiqmSj 
tum  recentiorHnu,  sint  pertractcs  (Cologne,  1618,  4to).— 
Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Ghiirale,  s.  v. 

Molay,  Jacques  db,  the  last  grand-master  of  the 
Knights  Templars,  was  bom  about  the  year  1244  in  Bur- 
gundy, of  the  families  of  Longvic  and  Raon.  He  wu 
admitted  to  his  order  at  Baune,  in  the  diocese  of  An- 
tun.  Of  his  subsequent  history  but  little  is  known  un- 
til he  was  promoted  to  the  grand-mastership  about  the 
year  1298.  Herre  Dupuy,  a  French  writer,  insinuates 
that  he  did  not  obtain  his  election  by  his  own  merite» 
but  through  the  intrigues  of  the  nobility  of  France.  If 
this  were  true  it  might  account  for  the  suspicions  and 
fears  which  animated  Philip  lY.  against  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Order  of  the  Temple  in  France  Just  at  this 
tipie,  when  monarchy  was  endeavoring  to  rear  itaelf  on 
the  political  abasement  of  the  Church  and  the  feudal 
lordships.  But  there  is  nothing  to  prove  this  assertion, 
for  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  nobility  of  France 
could  influence  an  election  contested  at  such  a  dis- 
tance. The  affairs  of  Christianity  in  the  East  were 
at  this  time  in  a  grievous  condition.  Several  impor- 
tant towns  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Mohamme- 
dans. Many  of  the  last  defenders  of  the  Cross  had  per- 
ished. One  of  the  most  illustrious  grand-masters  of  the 
order  had  recently  died.  Syria  was  lost  to  the  Chris- 
tian arms,  and  the  Templars  and  Hospitallers  had  taken 
refuge  in  C^'prus  and  Tortosa,  whence  they  invoked 
the  aid  of  the  Holy  See,  the  princes  and  people  of 
Europe.  All  Europe  being  engaged  in  great  internal 
contests  —  monarchy  and  feudalism  and  the  Chnrrh 
arrayed  against  each  other — help  was  looked  for  in 
vain  by  the  poor  Christians  of  the  Eaat.  Besides, 
the  Cross  had  not  fallen  in  Palestine  without  embit- 
tering numbers  against  the  cause,  leading  many  to  say 
that  men  should  not  persist  in  a  contest  which  God 
himself  had  abandoned.  Jacques  de  Molay,  however, 
had  no  sooner  been  put  at  the  helm  than  he  went  for- 
ward mth  his  task.  He  did  not  wait  for  suocor  from 
Europe,  but  endeavored  to  derive  some  benefit  from  the 
projects  of  the  Mogul  Tartars  of  P^rna  against  Egrpt 
and  Syria;  so  that  in  the  spring  of  1299,  when  the 
grand  khan  assembled  a  powerful  force,  Jacques  de 
Molay  commanded  one  of  the  wings  of  the  Tartar  army. 
With  the  troops  confided  to  him  he  invaded  Syria,  and 
subsequently,  under  the  conduct  of  the  Tartar  general 
!  recovered  Jenisalem  from  the  infidels.    This  nnexpect- 
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ed  event  was  reoeived  with  delight  by  the  Christian 
worid.  The  Mogul  Tartars,  counselled  doubtless  by 
some  of  the  Christian  chiefs,  sent  messengers  to  En- 
rope,  to  the  pope  and  the  kings  of  France  and  England, 
niging  them  to  engage  in  a  new  cmsade,  which  ^ould 
strike  a  final  blow  at  the  Mohammedan  power  in  the 
EasL  But  the  Tartar  meaaengerB  had  scarcely  returned 
before  reverses  and  treason  had  destroyed  the  army  of 
the  grand  khan.  Jerusalem  was  lost  in  1300,  and  the 
Templars  under  Jacques  de  Molay  were  obliged  to  re- 
tire to  the  island  of  Tortosa,  near  TripoU,  whence  they 
ooukl  simply  watch  and  harass  the  movements  of  the 
enemy.  But  in  ld02  they  were  finally  surprised  and 
defeated,  and  the  grand-master,  with  those  that  re- 
mained of  the  order,  took  refuge  in  Cyprus,  now  and 
then  renewing  the  contest  by  sudden  incursions  upon 
the  Mohammedans.  The  brother  and  successor  of  the 
grand  khan  still  looked  for  aid  from  Europe,  and  even 
approached  the  pope,  but  the  replies  were  evasive. 
Philip  lY,  in  his  attempt  to  check  the  feudal  power 
and  all  ecclesiastical  control,  feared  that  the  papacy 
might  recover,  in  an  institution  like  that  of  the  Temple, 
the  military  force  it  needed  to  defend  its  theocracy.  He 
dreaded  leaving  to  the  nobility  an  order  so  entirely  filled 
with  its  members  and  benefits,  and  an  organiased  consti- 
tution as  a  means  of  rallying  and  defence ;  for  the  Tem- 
plars had  become  in  almost  every  kingdom  of  the  West 
a  formidable  republic,  governed  by  their  own  laws,  an- 
imated by  the  closest  corporate  spirit,  under  the  severest 
internal  discipline,  and  an  all-pervading  organization; 
independent  alike  of  the  civil  power  and  of  the  spiritual 
hierarchy;  possessing  fifteen  thousand  of  the  bravest 
and  beet-tiained  soldiers  in  the  world,  armed  and  ac- 
coutred in  the  most  splendid  fashion  of  the  time,  ready 
at  the  summons  of  the  grand-master  to  embark  on  any 
service,  their  one  aim  being  the  aggrandizement  of  the 
order.  Philip,  fearing  the  strength  and  the  wealth  of 
the  order,  claiming  aUcgiance  only  to  the  pope,  as  the 
supreme  head  of  the  Church,  and  greatly  desirous  of 
posBcasing  their  lands,  munitions,  arms,  ships,  and  treas- 
ures, determined  upon  its  destruction ;  but,  lest  his  in- 
fluence might  be  overpowered  in  an  open  contest,  he  re- 
solved to  make  the  pope  his  instrument.  A  new  cru- 
sade, he  saw  clearly,  would  only  revive  religious  pas- 
sions favorable  to  the  Holy  See,  and  render  necessary, 
invt(rfable,  more  important,  and  more  powerful  stilly 
these  soldier-monks;  consequently  Philip  promptly  op- 
posed the  opening  of  a  new  crusade.  June  6,  1806, 
Clement  Y  summoned  the  grand-masters  of  the  Tem- 
{dars  and  Hospitallers  to  Europe,  under  pretext  of  con- 
salting  them  in  regard  to  the  proposed  crusade,  and 
some  previously  advanced  plans  for  uniting  the  two  or- 
ders of  Templan  and  Hospitallers.  Promptly  Molay 
returned  to  Europe,  but  the  manner  in  which  he  came 
was  not  of  a  nature  to  stifle  the  ambitious  designs  of 
his  enemies.  With  sixty  of  the  most  distingnished 
knights  of  the  order  and  a  vast  amount  of  treasure,  he 
made  an  ostentatious  entry  into  Paris,  August,  1806, 
where  he  was  received  by  the  king  with  great  courtesy. 
If  De  Molay  had  been  of  a  less  generous  and  unsuspi- 
cioos  character,  he  would  have  understood  that  every 
motive  that  influenced  Philip  was  concentrated  in  great 
intensity  against  his  order.  The  grand-master,  lulled 
into  security  by  the  apparent  kindness  of  the  French 
king,  proceeded  to  Poitiers  to  pay  his  allegiance  to  the 
pope,  and  to  present  two  memorials  drawn  up  by  him- 
seL^  relative  to  the  state  of  aflfairs  in  the  East,  and  the 
projected  union  of  the  diiferent  existent  military  orders, 
which  he  opposed  on  the  ground  that  by  such  act  their 
power  would  only  be  augmented,  and  thus  consequently 
prov(^  greater  envy,  of  which  even  now  there  was 
more  than  enough;  and,  so  far  from  suppressing  pre- 
vailing jealousies  among  the  knights,  it  would  only 
embitter  the  strife  among  the  brethren,  and  cause  more 
frequent  collisions.  He  begged  the  pope  to  examine 
into  thesinister  rumorswhich  had  spread  abroad  concern- 
ing the  £uth,  morals,  and  secret  mysteries  of  the  order; 
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for  they  had  been  accused  of  treachery,  murder,  idola- 
try, Islamism,  and  many  other  villainies ;  and  demanded 
a  rigid  investigation,,  in  order  that,  if  proved  innocent, 
they  might  receive  public  absolution ;  if  culpable,  suffer 
condemnation.  Under  these  pretexts,  Philip  strongly 
urged  the  pope  to  proceed  against  the  Temple,  and  the 
latter,  finally  yielding  to  the  king*8  importunity  and 
threats,  inaugurated  the  investigation,  and  sent  to  Philip 
for  all  possible  information.  Philip  afiected  to  take  the 
request  for  uiformation  as  a  permission  to  proceed  against 
the  order  himself.  Accordingly,  on  Oct.  18, 1807,  eveiy 
Templar  in  the  realm  was  made  a  prisoner.  Jacques 
de  Molay  was  seized  in  the  house  of  the  Temple,  and 
summoned  before  the  Inquisition  of  France,  Oct.  24, 
1807.  According  to  the  report  of  his  interrogatory,  he 
made  full  confession  of  having  denied  Christ,  and  of 
having  been  guilty  of  other  crimes.  Confession  was 
bribed  out  of  some  by  ofiers  of  indulgence ;  wrung  from 
others  by  the  dread  of  tortiue,  or  by  actual  torture. 
The  pope,  enraged  by  the  king's  liberty,  suspended  the 
powers  of  the  inquisitor,  and  forbade  the  bishops  to  con- 
tinue their  proceedings  against  the  Temple.  Philip 
IV  simulated  ready  and  complete  submisdon;  but  at 
the  same  time  he  urged  all  the  princes  of  Europe  to 
follow  bis  example,  endeavored  to  embitter  the  French 
against  the  Templars,  and  finally  invented  a  circular 
letter  from  the  grand -master  to  all  the  brethren  and 
subjects  in  prison,  advising  them  to  acknowledge  the 
crimes  he  himself  had  confessed.  Aug.  20, 1808,  Jacques 
de  Molay  himself  was  subjected  to  a  second  examina- 
tion by  a  special  commission  of  cardinals  and  agents  of 
the  king;  but  as  the  commission  proved  very  treacher- 
ous in  their  conduct  towards  him,  he  finally  tired  of  the 
proceedings,  and  demanded  that  he  be  brought  before 
the  Roman  pontiff;  "  for,"  said  he,  ^  to  the  pope  alone 
belongs  the  power  of  judging  the  grand-master  of  the 
order,  and  to  his  judgment  I  refer."  March  2, 1810,  he 
was  again  summoned  by  the  papal  commission,  but  per- 
sbted  in  his  determination  to  be  judged  by  the  pope 
only.  While  the  papal  commission  was  still  in  session, 
Philip  lY,  tiring  of  their  slow  progress,  and  fearing  that 
the  power  of  the  Temple  was  not  yet  crushed,  sum- 
moned fifty-four  more  of  the  Templars  before  a  council 
at  Paris,  and  caused  them  to  be  burned  the  same  day, 
May  11, 1810.  The  pope  now  became  anxious  for  his 
own  authority,  appointed  a  new  commission  to  hasten 
a  decision  in  the  case  of  Jacques  de  Molay,  and  he  was 
by  it  condemned  to  death.  Just  as  the  fatal  sentence 
was  about  to  be  pronounced,  De  Molay  arose,  and  in  a 
calm,  clear  voice  thus  addressed  his  judges :  "  Before 
heaven  and  earth,  on  the  verge  of  death,  where  the 
least  falsehood  bears  like  an  intolerable  weight  upon 
the  soul,  I  protest  that  we  have  richly  deserved  death, 
not  on  account  of  any  heresy  or  sin  of  which  we  our- 
selves or  our  order  have  been  guilty,  but  because  we 
have  yielded,  to  save  our  Uvea,  to  the  seductive  words 
of  the  pope  and  of  the  king;  and  so  by  our  confessions 
brought  shame  and  ruin  on  our  blameless,  holy,  and  or- 
thodox brotherhood."  The  cardinals  stood  confounded, 
the  people  could  not  repress  a  profound  sympathy,  and 
the  assembly  was  hastily  broken  up  to  meet  another 
day.  But  the  king,  who  had  been  informed  of  all,  or- 
dered the  grand-master  to  be  burned  immediately.  He 
was  led  forth  to  the  flames,  a  feeble  old  man,  loaded 
with  fetters,  bent  and  whitened  by  age  and  captivi- 
ty. He  sustained  his  sufferings  with  perfect  firmness 
and  resolution,  protesting  to  the  end  in  £ivor  of  the 
innocence  of  his  order,  and  perishing  bravely  —  the 
last  champion  of  Christianity  against  the  Orient,  the 
last  liberator  of  Jerusalem,  the  last  grand -master  of 
the  Temple.  See  Porter,  Hittory  of  the  KnigJUs  of 
AfaUot  i,  180,  190  sq.;  Sutherland,  AcMevements  of 
the  Kmght*  of  MaUa^  voL  i,  ch.  ix ;  Milman,  History 
of  Latin  Ckristiamfyj  voL  vi,  bk.  xii,  ch.  i  and  ii ;  Hase, 
Church  History f  p.  819;  and  especially  the  excellent 
article  in  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Gineralef  xxxv,  79  sq. 
(J.  P.  L.) 
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Molcho,  Solomon,  or  Diogo  Pikes,  as  he  was  call- 
ed when  a  Marrano  or  Neo-Cbristian,  was  bom  about 
A.D.  1601  in  PortugaL  He  not  only  received  a  liberal 
education,  which  enabled  him  to  hold  a  state  office  as 
"  escrivao  aoe  ouvidores  na  casa  da  supplica^ao,"  but 
was  probably  also  made  acquainted  in  hb  childhood 
with  Hebrew  and  Talmudic  lore,  as  he  is  the  author  of 
a  Hebrew  work  and  a  synagogal  poem  vrritten  in  the 
Aramaic  language  (comp,Zujaz,Literatttrgesch,d,8tfna- 
ffOff,  Poisie,  p.  684).  About  this  time  a  man  named 
Da\'id  Reuben!  appeared  in  the  court  of  the  king  of 
Portugal.  He  announced  that  he  had  come  from  India, 
and  was  sent  by  his  brother,  the  king  of  the  Jews,  to 
propose  an  alliance  in  order  to  recover  the  Holy  Land 
from  the  sultan  Solyman.  Many  of  the  Neo-Christians 
believed  in  him.  He  passed  through  Spain,  where  he 
made  many  proselytes ;  into  France  to  Avignon,  and 
into  Italy.  He  inscribed  banners  with  the  holy  name 
of  God.  In  many  cities— Bologna,  Ferrara,  Mantua — 
numbers  believed  that  he  was  commissioned  to  be  the 
leader  of  the  army  of  IsraeL  He  even  had  an  interview 
with  pope  Qement  YIL  Coming  to  Portugal,  Molcho 
sought  his  acquaintance  in  order  to  find  out  whether 
his  visionary  revelatiunsj  which  had  all  Messianic  back- 
ground, were  in  harmony  with  R6ubeni's  commission. 
The  latter  treated  Molcho  very  coolly,  and  told  him 
that  his  military  commission  had  nothing  to  do  with 
his  cabalistic  mysticism,  being  himself  no  adept  in  this 
branch  of  science.  Molcho,  however,  misunderstood 
RSubeni,  believing  as  he  did  that  this  prince  and  would- 
be  Messiah  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  him  since 
he  had  not  the  seal  of  the  covenant,  and  he  thus  apos- 
tatized to  Judaism,  performing  the  rite  of  circumcision 
himself,  which  operation  became  to  him  the  cause  of  a 
severe  sickness.  When  R^ubeni  was  acquainted  with 
this  fact  he  was  veiy  angry,  and  feared  that  he  might 
be  suspected  as  the  author  of  Molcho*s  apostasy.  The 
Jews  relate  that  Molcho  was  utterly  ignorant  while  he 
was  a  Christian ;  but  immediately  on  his  circumcision 
''the  Lord  gave  him  wisdom,  and  he  became  wiser  than 
all  men  in  a  very  short  time,  and  many  wondered  at 
him."  His  preaching  was  of  such  an  inspiring  elo- 
quence that  the  Jews  believed  it  to  be  dictated  by  an- 
gels. He  preached  Judaism  before  kings;  even  pope 
Clement  YII  admitted  him  to  an  audience,  and  gave 
him  the  privilege  to  dwell  wherever  he  would.  Solo- 
mon Molcho  seems  to  have  been  permitted  to  pour  out 
his  apocalyptic  rhapsodies  (pages  of  them  may  be  read 
in  the  Chronicles  ofM,  Joseph  benrjoshua  ben-Af^r,  the 
Sephardi,  ii,  152-189)  without  restraint,  Bishops  and 
princes — the  bishop  of  Ancona  and  the  duke  of  Urbino, 
Francesco  Maria  della  Rovere  I — ^fVom  credulity,  curi- 
osity, or  compassion,  protected  him  against  his  enemies. 
Two  of  his  prophecies,  inundations  of  the  Tiber  in  Rome 
and  earthquakes  in  Lisbon,  could  hardly  fail  of  accom- 
plishment (the  former  took  place  October  8, 1680 ;  the 
latter,  January  26, 1681).  But  he  came  to  a  woful  end. 
He  attempted  to  convert  the  emperor  Charles  Y.  at 
Ratisbon;  but  Charles  was  hard-hearted,  and  ordered 
him  to  be  put  in  prison  with  his  friend  R€ubeni,  whom 
h^  met  after  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Rome.  When 
peace  was  restored  with  Solyman  the  Turk,  the  emperor 
betook  himself  to  Italy,  and  both  prisoners  were  con- 
veyed to  Mantua.  Molcho,  who  was  an  object  rather 
for  a  lunatic  asylum  than  the  stake,  was  condemned  to 
be  burned  as  an  apostate  Christian.  ^*  With  a  brittle  on 
his  jaw-bones  to  prevent  his  speaking  to  the  people,"  as 
the  Jewish  chronicle  relates,  "they  brought  him  out, 
and  all  the  city  was  moved  about  him,  and  the  fire 
burned  before  him.  And  one  of  the  nobles  of  the  em- 
peror said,  'Take  the  bridle  from  between  his  teeth,  for 
I  have  a  message  unto  him  from  the  king ;'  and  they 
did  so.  And  he  said  unto  him, '  The  emperor  hath  sent 
me  unto  thee,  saying, "  If  thou  turn  from  thy  wa3r8,  shalt 
thou  not  be  accepted  and  live  ?"  And  he  will  maintain 
thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  before  him ;  and  if  not,  evil  is 
determined  against  thee.'     But  he  answered  like  a 


saint,  like  an  angel  of  Grod,  and  said,  'Becanse  I  walked 
in  that  religion,  my  heart  is  bitter  and  grieved ;  and 
now  what  is  good  in  your  sight  do,  and  my  soul  ehsll 
return  unto  the  Father's  house  as  in  its  youth,  for  then 
it  win  be  better  with  it  than  now.'  He  was  cast  into 
the  fire,  and  the  Lord  smelled  the  sweet  savor,  and 
took  to  him  his  spotless  soul,  and  is  with  him  as  ose 
brought  up  with  him,  rejoicing  always  before  him." 
Molcho  died  in  November  or  December,  1632 ;  yet  there 
were  Jews  who  believed  that  the  fire  had  no  power  orer 
him,  and  that  he  departed— God  only  knows  whither. 
Comp.  Basnage,  Hittoire  det  Jmfi  (EngL  tnnsIadoD), 
p.  722 ;  lindo,  History  of  the  Jetcs  m  Spmn  and  Portn- 
ffalf  p.  861  sq. ;  Milman,  HiBtory  of  the  JeM»,  iii,  867  sq.; 
The  Chronicles  of  Rabbi  Joaqth  ben^oskua  ben-Mdr^ 
the  Sephardi  (transL  from  the  Hebrew  into  English  bv 
C.  H.  F.  Bialloblotzky,  London,  1836),  ii,  160-192 ;  Joet, 
Geschichte  d  Judenthums  «.  «.  Sektat,  iii,  126;  Kayaer- 
ling,  Geschichte  der  Juden  in  Portuffol,  p.  176  sq.,  192  sq. ; 
Cassel,  Leitfadenfitrfldiidie  Geschichte  tmd  lAteratvr 
(Berlin,  1872), p. 92  sq.;  FttrBt,^t&&>^A.Jif(ftnco,  11,387; 
Gr&tz,  Geschichte  der  Juden,  ix,  264-286;  the  same  in 
Frankel'sirofuitMcAri^(]866),p.206,241,260sq.  (&P.) 
Moldavia  and  Wallaohia,  two  states  foming 
the  so-called  Danubian  Prtnc^lUiee,  but  since  Decem- 
ber 28, 1861,  united  under  one  prince  and  admintstraticD, 
are  now  officially  bearing  the  name  Rouwuxnia.  We 
treat  them  uniteflly  in  this  article,  as  this  is  the  custom 
generally  among  geographers. 

1.  Moldavia  (Ger.  Moldau,  Turk.  Bogdan,  or  Kera- 
IslaJc)  is  bounded  on  the  N.  and  £.  by  Russia,  on  the  S. 
by  Wallachia  and  the  Danube,  and  on  the  W.  I7  the 
Austrian  empire.  Greatest  length  firom  north-%re8t  to 
south-east,  280  miles;  greatest  breadth,  128  miles;  aie% 
20,118  square  miles;  population' about  2,000,000.  The 
country  forms,  geographically,  part  of  the  great  undnlst- 
ing  pastoral  plains  or  steppes  of  South  Ruasia,  exc(f»t 
towards  the  west,  where  spurs  from  the  Carpathians 
give  it  a  somewhat  mountainous  character.  It  is  wa- 
tered by  the  Pmth,  the  Sereth,  and  the  Danube,  and  is 
almost  everywhere  fertile.  The  forests  of  Moldavia  are 
also  of  great  extent  and  importance.  But  the  riches 
of  the  country  consist  mainly  in  its  cattle  and  hoises, 
of  which  immense  numbers  are  reared  on  its  splendid 
and  fax^tietching  pastures.  Swine  and  sheep  are  ako 
numerous ;  and  the  rearing  of  bees,  owing  to  the  multi- 
tude of  lime-trees,  is  extensively  carried  on.  The  great 
plagues  of  the  land  are  locusts  and  earthquakes.  Uio- 
erals  and  precious  metals  are  said  to  be  abundant,  but 
they  have  not  as  yet  been  worked.  The  capital  is  ita^, 
but  the  great  centre  of  trade  is  Gralatz.  The  prindpal 
exports  are  wool,  lambskins,  hides,  feathers,  maize,  tir, 
tallow,  honey,  leeches,  cattle,  and  salt  (in  blocka);  the 
imports  are  chiefiy  the  manufactured  products  of  West- 
em  Europe. 

2.  Wallachia,  the  larger  of  the  lAiited  Dannhiin 
Principalities,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  AuEtxiin 
empire  and  Moldavia,  on  the  £.  and  S.  by  the  Danube, 
and  on  the  W.  by  the  Austrian  empire  and  the  Danube. 
Length  from  the  western  frontier  to  Cape  Kaliakia  on 
the  Black  Sea,  805  miles;  greatest  breadth,  180  miks; 
area,  27,980  square  miles;  popuhition,  2,400,920.  The 
greater  part  of  Wallachia  is  quite  flat ;  but  in  the  north, 
where  it  borders  on  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  it  gwl- 
ually  rises  up  into  a  great  mountain-wall,  impaasahle 
save  in  five  places.  It  is  destitute  of  wood  throughout 
almost  its  whole  extent,  and  (especially  along  the  banks 
of  the  Danube)  is  covered  with  marshy  swampa  mUes 
upon  miles  in  breadth.  The  principal  river  fioving 
through  the  country  is  the  Aluta,  which  Joins  the  Dan- 
ube at  Nikopol.  The  climate  is  extreme ;  the  summer 
heats  are  intense,  while  in  winter  the  land  lies  nnder 
deep  snow  for  four  months.  The  soil  is  rich,  and  voukl 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired,  were  it  not  for  the  ravairea 
of  locusts  and  the  calamitous  summer  droughts.  The 
principal  products  are  com,  maize,  millet,  wine,  flax,  to- 
bacco, and  olive-oiL     The  vast  treeless  heaths  ifKud 
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8usteiuuice  to  great  herds  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  hones. 
As  in  Moldavia,  agriculture  is  an  imporunt  branch  of 
industiy.  In  minerals — especially  gold,  silver,  copper, 
and  rock-ealt — the  soil  is  rich,  but  only  the  last  of  these 
is  extensively  worked.  The  imports  and  exports  are  the 
same  as  in  Moldavia.  In  both  countries  they  might  be 
more  than  doubled,  as  scarcely  one  half  of  the  soil,  which 
is  said  to  be  everywhere  good,  is  under  cultivation. 

db  History^ — In  ancient  times  what  now  constitutes 
Roumama  formed  an  important  part  of  Dacia.    At  the 
pericxi  of  the  migratbn  of  nations,  and  in  the  following 
centuries,  it  was  the  scene  of  the  struggles  between  the 
Gothk,  Hnnnic,  Bulgarian,  and  Slavic  races,  who  left 
their  traces  among  the  Romanized  Dadan  inhabitants, 
and  helped  to  form  that  composite  people,  the  modem 
Wallachs,  who  in  the  11th  century  were  converted  to 
the  Christianity  of  the  Eastern  or  Greek  Church.    Their 
incursiona,  however,  frightfully  devastated  the  country. 
In  the  11th  century  the  Kumans,  a  Turkish  race,  estab- 
lished in  Moldavia  a  kingdom  of  their  own.    Two  cen- 
turies later  the  great  storm  of  Mongols  broke  over  the 
land.    It  naw  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Nogai  Tartan, 
who  left  it  utterly  wasted,  so  that  only  in  the  forests  and 
mountains  was  any  trace  left  of  the  native  Wallachian 
popaUition.    In  the  latter  half  of  the  18th  centniy  a 
petty  WaUach  chief  of  Transylvania,  Radu  Negru  of 
Fogarasch,  entered  Wallachia,  took  possession  of  a  por- 
tion  of  the  country,  divided  it  among  his  nobles,  founded 
a  senate  of  twelve  memben  and  an  elective  monar- 
chy, and  gpradually  conquered  the  whole  of  Wallachia. 
Bather  less  than  a  century  later  (1864)  a  similar  attempt, 
also  successful,  was  made  by  a  WaUach  chief  of  the  Hun- 
garian Marmarosh,  of  the  name  of  Bogdan,  to  repeople 
Moldavia.    In  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century  both 
principalities  placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of 
the  porte,  and  gradually  the  nobles  or  boyan  lost  the 
right  of  electing  their  own  ruler,  whose  office  was  bought 
in  Conatantinople.    After  1711  the  Turks  governed  the 
countries  by  Fanariot  princes,  who  in  reality  only  farmed 
tbe  rrrenues,  enriched  themselves,  and  impoverished  the 
land.     In  1802  the  Russians  wrested  from  Turkey  the 
right  of  surveillance  over  the  principalities.    A  great 
number  of  the  nobles,  through- fiunily  marriages  with 
the  Faaariots,  were  now  of  Greek  descent,  the  court 
tongoe  was  Greek,  and  the  religious  and  political  sym- 
pathies of  the  country  were  the  same ;  hence  the  effort 
of  the  principalities  in  1821  to  emancipate  themselves 
from  Turkish  authority,  which  was  only  the  prelude  to 
the  greater  and  more  successful  struggle  in  Greece  itself. 
In  1822  Russia  forced  Turkey  to  choose  the  princes  or 
bospodan  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  from  natives,  and 
not  fkom  the  corrupt  Greeks  of  Constantinople,  and  after 
1829  to  allow  them  to  bold  their  dignity  for  life.    The 
principalities  were  united,  as  has  been  already  mentioned, 
under  one  ruler  in  1858,  and  under  one  administration  in 
1861.     In  1866  the  Wallachians  refused  to  endorse  the 
reign  of  Cusa,  and,  with  the  consent  of  Turkey  and  the 
great  Powers,  prince  Chartes  of  HohenzoUem  was  called 
to  govern  the  united  prindpalitiee.    He  was  the  first  to 
call  the  country  Boumatdcu    To  this  day  (1875)  he  re- 
mains its  ruler. 

i.  Social  Condition, — The  Roumanians,  claiming  to 
be  tbe  descendants  of  the  ancient  Dacians,  betrey  that 
origin  largely  in  their  language,  which  is  a  Latin  dia- 
lect, three  fourths  of  the  words  being  Latin  (the  Dacian 
has  disappeared),  the  other  fourth  being  made  up  of 
words  indicating  a  €rrecian,  Gothic,  Slavic,  or  TnriEish 
origin.  A  Grammatica  Daco-Romana  was  published 
by  Johann.  Alexi  (Vienna,  1826),  and  a  ffistoria  Ug^ 
gum  ZkioO'RotnamB  by  Lanrianus  (Vienna,  1849).  A 
large  Latin-Romanic»Hungarian  Dictionary  was  care- 
fully executed  by  the  bishop  of  Fogarasch,  Job.  Bob 
(fUausenbttig,  1889,  8  vols.).  The  nobles  of  the  land 
generally  speak  French,  and  indeed  French  ideas  and 
customs  are  in  fovor  with  the  Roumanians,  particulariy 
the  young.  There  is  no  middle  class.  The  common 
people,  though  very  poor,  are  on  the  whole  good-hu- 


mored, frugal,  sober,  and  cleanly;  murder  and  larceny 
are  almost  unknown.  Their  dwellings,  however,  are, 
as  may  be  supposed,  of  the  most  wretched  description; 
composed  chiefly  of  interlaced  wiUow-withes,  covered 
with  mud,  cane,  and  straw ;  and  often,  even  in  the  large, 
towns,  they  are  only  of  mud ;  a  doak  serves  for  a  bed, 
and  the  whole  house-fumituro  is  comprised  in  a  few 
kitchen  utensils.  The  education  of  the  country  is  not 
in  a  very  forward  condition,  but  promises  under  the 
present  administration  to  take  advanced  ground.  The 
trade  of  the  country  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  foreign- 
era^  especially  Jews,  who  fare  badly.  Gypsy  communi- 
ties are  an  important  element  in  the  population;  up- 
wards of  150,000  of  this  mysterious  race  are  serfs  be- 
longing to  the  rich  boyan  and  the  monasteries.  In 
1844  about  80,000  were  emancipated,  and  settled  in  col- 
onies in  different  parts  of  the  land ;  they  are  ruled  by  a 
Batqff  or  king,  of  their  own  choice,  of  which  every 
gypsy  village  has  one :  they  call  themselves  Bommttchel 
01  Bontni. 

5.  Rdigion, — (1)  EocUnastical  Status. — The  establish- 
ed religion  of  "  Roumania**  is  that  of  the  Greek  Church, 
but  all  forms  of  Christianity  are  tolerated,  and  their  pro- 
fesson  enjoy  equal  politicid  rights.  At  Uie  head  of  the 
Greek  clergy  stands  a  metropolitan  archbishop  chosen 
by  the  general  assembly  of  the  different  estates,  con- 
firmed in  his  office  by  the  prince,  and  serving  4,275,000 
members.  Every  bishop  is  assisted  by  a  council  of 
clergy,  and  has  a  seminary  for  priests;  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  preaching  clergy  is  the  Proto-f)apa  of 
the  diocese.  In  Moldavia  there  are  1795  churches,  8268 
priests, and 491  deacons;  also  7622  married  secular  cler- 
gy and  60  monasteries,  of  which  the  richest  is  that  of 
Niamtz,  with  1800  monks.  In  Wallachia  there  are  4171 
churches  (of  which  2587  are  wooden),  86,638  persons 
belonging  to  the  families  of  married  priests,  10,749  dea- 
cons, 9500  monks  and  nuns,  and  202  monasteries  and 
nunneries.  The  property  belonging  to  the  priesthood 
of  the  principalities  is  immense,  and  at  present  (1875) 
efforts  are  being  made  by  the  government  to  have  it 
secularized.  The  Roumanians  are  very  supentitious, 
and  care  little  for  human  life.  The  catechism  of  their 
morals  contains  scarcely  anything  more  than  fasting 
and  hospitality.  They  hate  all  foreignen  except  the 
Latin  races,  and  are  especially  severe  against  the  Jews, 
who  are  there  in  large  numbers,  and  are  invaluable  for 
the  commercial  interests  of  the  country.  They  number 
over  400,000.  Public  persecutions  against  Jews  have 
continued  until  very  recently,  and  in  consequence  the 
great  powen  have  threatened  armed  intervention.  The 
United  States  has  punued  a  humane  policy  in  select* 
ing  a  Jewish  representative.  (2)  J^rafi^wm,— Christi- 
anity must  have  early  made  its  way  to  these  parts,  and 
been  strengthened  during  Gothic  invasion.  St.  Nicetas, 
who  flourished  about  400,  is  regarded  as  the  apostle  of 
Roumania.  The  barbarians  in  part  removed  Christian 
influences,  and  in  861  Cyril  attempted  anew  the  Chris- 
tianizing of  the  people,  especially  the  Bulgarians. 
In  consequence  the  Slavonian  language  secured  a  foot- 
hold, and  in  the  conflict  between  Constantinople  and 
Rome  thu  Dannbian  country  sided  with  the  Eastern 
Church.  Rome  made  repeated  efforts  to  regain  her 
hold,  but  ineffectually.  For  political  reasons  princes 
now  and  then  favored  Rome,  but  in  the  15th  century, 
when  it  became  a  dependency  of  the  Turks,  the  Greek 
Church  gained  absolAte  adherence.  In  the  days  of  the 
Reformation  Wallachia  remained  unmoved,  but  in  Mol- 
davia John  Heradides  (Jacob  Basilius),  an  adventurer 
who  had  gained  the  throne,  favored  Protestantism 
(1561-68).  Twenty  yean  later  the  prince  was  again 
ProtesUnt  — Janked  Sass,  "the  Lutheran"  (f  1584). 
From  that  time  but  little  was  heard  for  Protestantism, 
and  even  to-day,  though  ruled  by  a  Prussian  prince, 
there  is  only  1  Ftotestant  for  6  Armenians,  50  Roman- 
ists, 1450  Greek  Catholics,  and  280  Jews.  Protestant 
societies  exist  at  Bucharest  (one  Lutheran  and  one  Re- 
formed), at  Crajona,  in  Wallachia,  and  at  Jassy  and 
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Galatz,  in  HoMavIe.  Bemdes  these,  Protestants  live 
■catlered  in  different  places.  8te  Michel  de  Knytlta'- 
XcbBDj  Hiitoin  de  ifi  Valachitj  de  ta  MoUticir,  rt  dtt 
Valaqutt  Trantdaiaibtau i  the  RrporU  of  tha  Gustsvus 
Adolphns  Sodet]',  St.  John,  In  Land.  Acad.  Aug.  lb, 
1674,  p.  ISl ;  Pnr.  Wells,  in  Mttk.  Ob.  Am.  Juu  lg7S, 
art,  i ;  SluiUy,  £o»t  Ch.  p.  104.    (J.  H.  W.) 

MoldsnllBwer,  Johakn  Hkinrich  Dahiel,  s 
German  theologian,  iras  bom  at  Halle,  Oct  29,  1T09. 
He  was  educated  at  tbe  "Collegium  Frideririanum," 
and  later  at  tbe  University  of  Konigaberg,  where  he 
was  a  diligent  atudent  in  ancient  languagea,  especially 
the  Greek  and  Hebrew.  He  was  appoiuled  in  173S 
deacon  at  Kreuibui^,  and  in  1T37  to  the  Sackheinsche 
Eirche  at  Kfinigsberg,  but  had  very  man;  difficulliea  in 
this  new  portion,  and  did  not  live  inhirmany  with  bis 
colleaguea.  He  therefore  gladly  accepted  a  call  t  * 
Unireraity  of  Konigsberg  as  professor  of  di^'inil 
1744.  He  pi^lished  there  in  1749  bis  ItOrodiu^  m  U~ 
brm  joCTOi  VHcrii  et  Nori  Tatameati,  of  whicli  Home 
says  that  few  treatises  of  tbe  kind  are  more  useful  tban 
this.  He  ibows  tbe  canoincal  luthority  of  tbe  Kble  in 
general,  and  treats  uf  the  author,  time  of  writing,  argu- 
ment, scope,  chronology,  etc,  of  each  book  in  particU" 
lar.  He  was  appoinled  in  1756  eccledsalical  coouselloT, 
and  also  librarian  of  tbe  Walleurodsche  library.  He 
recraved  a  call  in  1765  as  minister  to  Hamburg,  when 
be  ^ed,  April  S,  1790.  Besides  several  contributions  to 
Journals,  he  published  Din.  I  tt  II  Acta  apoitali  Fauli 
chnmolo!/ia  digetta  (KOnigsberg,  1744,  4to) : — Evilat- 
tag  u  die  AllerthSmtr  der  /Sgi/ploi,  Judat,  Gritehm, 
tad  R5mtr  (ibid.  1764,  8eo)  -.—GHaidticke  EriibtUrmg- 
en  der  rchtwrtn  SteUm  der  AfiOgfrt  Biicher  da  wvsa 
TeHafiaili  (Leipzig  und  Kilnigsberg,  17C8-70,  4  vols.) ; 
— Betraciiunffen  Sber  dai  Valeranier  (Hamburg,  1TS5, 
Sto)  -.—Haaplinkalt  dtr  Brtrachlunpen  Dber  die  Bali- 
aoArAeiten,  adde  in  dot  Moniagt-Bdttimden  n  dtr 
Domtircht  17G6-68  torgclragm  wardtH  tiad  (Hamburg, 
UeS,avii):^Iifr Briff  Fauti  <m  dUBSntr.tKuA  dm 
Grundltxl  i&trttlzi,  n^  EHddrmgat  nd  Amner, 
ta  (ibid.  1770,  gr.  Sto).  He  atao  translated  and  i 
compienlaries  on  all  the  most  important  books  of  the 
New  Testament.  He  was  likewise  the  author  of  .4  nt- 
fdhrliche  Prifung  dajunflm  FragmrnU  am  der  Woif- 
enbBtleUchen  BiiJiothek  son  der  A  lifertUluag  JtMH  darch 
velche  zugteich  die  A  a/enleAiitu^gtidkidHt  Chruti  bt- 
ttatigt  uwl  ertdutert  vrird  (Hamburgh  1779,  8va): 
Auij\lhrliche  PrB/aag  del  driUen  Fragmeatl  mu  i 
WolftBbBUelicien  Bihliolhek,  ran  dem  DHrehgaage  der 
Iiradilm  dBrti's  rotie  ifeer  (ibid.  1778,  8vo)^.4t«- 
JShrliehe  Priifmg  da  nxiVffl  Fragiiieiiit  ata  der 
fVoifenbaatbdien  Biilioliek  ran  der  Unmiglidihat  einer 
OJfei^rung,  die  aSe  MaiMcAm  taif  etne  grgr^tdttt  A  Tt 
gkrabm  Urnea  (ibid.  1782,  gr.  8to);  — iJer  Haapl- 
lared  da  Ladau  und  SItrirnt  Jau  ( KSthen,  17S7, 
Svo).  See  Dbring,  Geiehrle  T^eal,  DeutfMmdf,  ii, 
567-«2. 

Mole  is  the  rendering  in  tbe  Aoth.  Ters.  of  the 
Heb.  r^^l^Sn,  tiaihe'melh,  in  Lev.  xi,  80,  where,  bow- 
evet,  it  probably  sif^nifla  schimi  qwdas  of  tbe  Hiard 
tribei  but  in  Lev.  xi,  IS ;  Dent,  xiv,  16,  it  is  tendoed 
"awan,"  where  it  evidently  refers  to  anne  kind  oCbird. 
It  thus  appears  tn  denote  two  very  dilltrent  kinds  of 
aninukl,  hot  in  nnthet  ease  tbe  mole.  See  Cham  slrok! 
SwAK.  The  mole  ia  thought  to  be  rcpreaeni«d  by  tbe 
Heb.  ^^h,  eio'hd,  rendered  "weasel"  in  Lev.  si,  29. 
This  is  an  animal  very  abundant  in  Palestine.  Se« 
Wkasel.  The  word  elsevrbere  occurs  only  in  the  dif- 
Bcult  expresMon,  Isa.  ii,  20,  t-il^V  "Vnh,  lac^iphor'  pe- 
roth'  {if  regarded  as  two  words,  perbapa,  lo  Iht  hoU  of 
lie  rod  or  bunowers,  Sept.  roi£  /utraioicVulg.  lulpat, 
Auth.  Vera,  "to  the  moles'},  which  Geaenius  (Cma- 
mail,  ad  loc)  thinka  should  be  pointed  as  one  word, 
rilBl^n^,  latAapliarperolk',  indicating  an  animal, 
rina'^^n,  dapJiarperaA',  so  called  from  digging  into 
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tbe  walls  of  homes,  probably  the  rat,  a  ereatiuv  coni- 
mon  in  every  haUlable  pan  of  tbe  world. 

Many  acholara  "  ccxudder  the  (iowaXof  of  the  Grecki 
to  be  IJie  crealnre  intended  by  at  least  tbe  fimt  of  tbe 
above  Hetvew  words.  Wfcietber  this  wai  what  modem 
zoologists  would  call  a  mole  is,  hawever,  rather  doobtfaL 
AiislDtle,  in  bis  history  of  the  atpaka,  evidently  derived 
from  peratxiBl  and  euefnl  examination,  describe*  it  at 
abflolntely  blind.  Now  the  eyca  of  mi  common  mole 
{Tcdpa  Eiavpaa'),  though  they  are  very  minute,  and  » 
imbedded  in  the  fur  aa  to  be  readily  overlooked  by  a  csr- 
Bory  examiner,  arftdiatinctly  open,  and  coold  not  escape 
tbe  detedJoo  of  so  ■cconite  a  phyritdegiat  aa  AiistMlF. 
Hence  it  has  been  aqipoaed  that  the  aipadax  could  mt 
have  been  a  7b^,-  and  anaUu*  atusial  has  been  found 
to  inhabit  tbe  Mst  of  Europe  and  west  of  Aaia,  which, 
while  pnsapaaing  much  of  the  form,  and  evrai  tbe  pecid- 
iar  structure  of  tbe  moles,  together  with  tbeii'  btuiow- 
ing  powers  is  absolutely  and  totally  void  of  nght,  the 
eyea,  wbicb  ale  rudimentary  q)ecks,  being  completely 
covered  by  the  skin  of  the  face,  wbkb  is  quite  impei^ 
fbrate.  For  •  while  It  seemed  oeriain  that  this  was  the 
ereatim  ioUoded ;  and  aooordin^y  tha  genus  was  tech- 
nically named  A^nAtx  by  (Mivira,  tbe  tpeata  rewv- 
ing  tbe  appellation  of  l)i>*hi;  But  atill  moie  ncenlly 
a  spades  t^  tiue  ntole,  now  called  7*0^  oaoa,  has  been 
discovered  inhabiting  Greece,  in  which  the  eyea  are  ai 
minute,  and  as  uaelcM,  because  aa  completely  covered 
by  the  skin,  aa  in  tbe  lupoloz.  As  the  atpolax  ii 
larger  and  more  ocn^cnous  tban  tbe  blind  fajpn,  which, 
moreover,  appears  (o  be  rare,  on  the  aaaumptioa  that 
tbe  former  is  tbe  tnuAsm^A  we  here  devote  a  few  wtvds 
to  its  a{q>earance  and  baUts.  It  belongs  lo  the  family 
Murida  among  tbe  Sodeati,  and  ia  in  fiict  a  rat  under  the 
guise  of  B  mole.  Heoce  it  has  been  called  the  mole-rat.' 
The  animal  is  from  eight  inches  to  a  foot  in  length, 
with  a  great  round  head,  iko  external  ears  at  tytm,  the 
noMrib  opening  beoeatb,  tbe  limbs  very  diott,  with 
strong  naUs  formed  for  digging;  tbe  body  clotbed  with 
a  ah«t,  thick,  soft  fur  of  an  asby  hue,  and  the  naked 
skin  of  tbe  mnzile  white.  It  ia  particularly  abtindant 
in  tbe  south  of  Boana,  excavating  the  saAce  of  the 
vast  steppes  or  level  plains,  and  farming  long  bsirows 
beneath  tbe  turf,  with  many  lateral  ixmiOaatkia.  Tbe 
object  of  its  pttrsoitis  not  earthwonns  ot  sabteiTaiMoas 
larval,  which  form  the  prey  of  the  Ime  mde ;  Sat  the 
motB-«t  is  exchudvely  a  v(f[*>*'>le  ft«der,  and  it  diivea 


Bliofl  Mole-rat— AfpoIiB  (i/pMi«. 
its  nini  solely  for  bulbs  aitd  roots,  eqiedally  for  tbe 
fleshy  root  of  an  ambelliferous  plant,  the  ckrro^tjfitim. 
At  freqn«it  inttfvals  tbe  burtow  totata  to  tbe  aur&cc 
of  the  seal,  and  here  hiUoeks  are  cast  up  a  coaqile  of 
yards  in  circumhrence,  and  of  prt^iortjonata  beight. 
Aliogetber  lu  wnA  eliwely  imitates  that  itf  tlw  notdp, 
but  ou  a  somewhat  larger  scale.  It  is  said  to  work  tat- 
ergetically  and  rapidly,  and  on  tbe  approach  of  ma  en- 
emy, of  which  it  ia  warned  probably  by  ai 
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and  to  gatlier  laige  quantities,  which  it  lajra  np  in  its 
deeper  galleries  for  winter  mxp^Y,  in  this  respect  agree- 
ing with  many  other  of  the  Jf  Krida,  Like  the  mole,  it 
can  proceed  forward  or  backward  in  its  borrow  with 
equal  cderi^.  Daring  the  early  hoars  of  the  day  a 
pair  may  often  be  seen  near  the  entrance  of  a  hole, 
basking  in  the  son,  bat  instantly  disappearing  on  alarm. 
The  least  noise  ezdtes  it;  thoagh  it  cannot  see,  it  lifts 
its  head  to  listen,  in  a  menacing  attitode^  and  if  its  re- 
treat is  cotofl^  it  becomes  animated  with  rage  and  feroc- 
ity, snorting  aiMlgnashing  its  teeth,  and  biting  severely, 
vet  uttering  no  cry,  even  when  wounded.  The  super- 
etitioos  peasants  of  the  Ukraine  believe  that  miracaloos 
healing  powers  are  communicated  to  the  hand  which 
has  soifocated  one  of  these  creatares.  The  specimens 
which  have  been  bvoaght  firom  Syria  are  smaller,  and 
may  possibly  possess  specific  distinctness.  Hasselquist 
teadfies  to  their  abundance  on  the  plains  of  Sharon. 
He  had  never  seen  any  ground  so  cast  up  by  moles  as 
in  the  region  between  I^miah  and  Jaflh.  The  mole- 
hills were  scarcely  a  yard  apart  (Trav.  p.  120). 

"■  The  other  term,  dkaphorperoth,  rendered  '  moles'  in 
las.  ii,  20,  is  rather  a  descriptive  periphrase  than  an  ap- 
pellative. It  might  be  literally  rendered  *tbe  dig- 
holes.'    The  Sept.  has  adopted  a  different  construction : 

« his  idols  .  .  .  which  he  had  made  for  the  purpose 

of  bowing  down  to  tie  vamtiet,  to  the  bats.*  Perhaps 
the  woids  may  be  taken  generically,  of  any  creatures 
which  borrow  in  ruined  and  desolate  places.  TraveUeis 
describe  the  rains  of  Babylon  *as  perforated  throughout 
with  cavities  which  are  inhabited  by  doleful  creatures.' 
Buckingham  speaks  of  the  'dens  of  wild  beasts,'  the 
*  quantities  of  porcupine  quills*  in  the  cavities,  and  the 
numbers  of  bats  and  owls  {TroB,  ii,  80).  *  These  sou- 
tenaina,'  observes  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter, '  are  now  the 
refuge  of  Jackals  and  other  savage  animals'  (rrav.  ii, 
342).  'The  mound,'  says  mi^or  Keppel,  'was  full  of 
large  holes  .  .  .  strewed  with  the  carcasses  and  skele- 
tms  of  animals  recently  killed'  (Nar,  i,  180).  The  total 
and  final  degradation  of  idols,  and  their  removal  out  of 
sight  and  remembnnce,  we  may  miderstand  by  the 
phrases  employed"  (Fairfoairn). 

M0I6,  FBAN90X8  Rrfir^  *  French  comedian,  de- 
mands oar  notice  for  his  impious  conduct  during  the 
great  French  Revolation.  Mol^,  who  was  bom  at  Paris 
in  1734,  had  made  his  ddbut  on  the  stage  in  1754,  and 
gained  great  notoriety  as  an  actor  after  1760.  He  had 
a  kind  heart  and  lovely  disposition,  and  therefore  be- 
came a  fiivofite  with  all  who  knew  him.  But  he  was 
as  blasphemous  as  he  was  kind-hearted ;  and,  without  a 
hope  of  a  hereafter,  he  sooght  openly  to  bring  reproach 
upon  the  caose  of  God.  During  the  progress  of  the 
Revolution  he  became  an  aasociate  of  the  Jacobins,  and 
impiously  ofliciated  in  the  churoh  of  St  Roch  as  the 
priest  of  the  goddess  of  Reason.    He  died  in  1802. 

Moleoh  (Heb.  Mo'kky  T|^b,  kSng,  always  with 
the  art  t)^9*?»  except  in  1  Kings  xi,  7 ;  Sept  dpxuv 
in  Lev.  xviii,  21 ;  zx,  2,  8,  4 ;  MeXx^v  v.  r.  fiaoiXivg 
in  1  Kings  xi,  7 ;  MoX^x  "  fiamKtvc  in  Jer.  xxxii,  85 ; 
and  simply  MoXox  in  2  Kings  xxiii,  10,  as  Aqnila, 
Symmachus,andTheodotion  everywhere  render;  Vulg. 
Molodi\  called  also  Moloch  (Amos  v,  25;  Acts  vii, 
43),  MiLOOX  (1  Kings  xi,  5,  88;  2  Kings  xxiii,  18), 
"ilLxumjiM.  (Zeph.  i,  5),  and  Melgoh  (maig.  Jer.  xlix,  1, 
8,  text  "their  king"),  is  chiefly  found  in  the  Okl  Tes- 
tament as  the  national  god  of  the  Ammonites,  to  whom 
children  were  sacrificed  by  fire. 

1.  Tht  A^omer— The  root  of  the  word  Molech  is  the 
same  as  that  of  Tf^^y  me'kk^  or  "king,"  and  hence  he 
is  identified  with  Malcham  ("their  king")  in  2  Sam. 
sdi,  80;  Zeph.  i,  6,  the  title  l^  which  he  was  known  to 
the  IsneUteSy  as*  being  invested  with  regal  honors  in 
his  character  as  a  tutelary  deity,  the  lord  and  master  of 
bis  peopla  Oar  translators  have  recognised  this  iden- 
tity in  their  rendering  of  Amos  v,  26  (where  "your 
Moloch"  is  litenlly  "your  king,"  as  it  is  given  in  the 


margin),  foUowing  the  Greek  in  the  speech  of  Stephen, 
in  Acts  vii,  48.  Dr.  Geiger,  in  accordance  with  his 
theory  that  the  worship  of  Molech  was  far  more  widely 
spread  among  the  Israelites  than  appears  at  first  sight 
from  the  Old  Testament,  and  that  many  traces  are  ob- 
scured in  the  text,  refers  "  the  king,"  in  Isa.  xxx,  88,  to 
that  deity :  "  For  Tophet  is  ordained  of  old ;  yea,  for  the 
hmg  it  is  prepared."  Again,  of  the  Israditish  nation, 
personified  as  an  adulteress,  it  is  said, "  Thou  wentest  to 
the  king  with  oil"  (Isa.  Ivii,  9) ;  Amaziah,  the  priest  of 
Bethel,  forbade  Amos  to  prophesy  there,  "  for  it  is  the 
king'e  chapel"  (Amos  vii,  18);  and  in  both  these  in- 
stances Dr.  Geiger  would  find  a  disguised  reference  to 
the  worship  of  Molech  {Urtchrifiy  etc,  p.  29^-808). 

Traces  of  the  root  from  which  Molech  is  derived  are 
to  be  found  in  the  MUiehue,  MaUcOf  and  Malcander  of 
the  Phoenicians;  with  the  last  mentioned  may  be  com- 
pared Adrantm^et^,  the  fire-god  of  Sepbarvaim.  The 
fire-god  Molech,  as  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  children  of 
Ammon,  was  essentially  identical  with  the  Moabitish 
Chemosh.  The  Hebrew  form,  as  an  undoubted  proper 
name,  likewise  occurs  with  some  variety,  as  seen  above. 
Solomon  had  in  his  harem  many  women  of  the  Am- 
monitish  race,  who  "  turned  away  his  heart  after  other 
gods,"  and,  as  a  consequence  of  their  infiuence,  high 
places  to  Molech,  "the  abomination  of  the  children  of 
Ammon,"  were  built  on  "  the  mount  that  is  facing  Jeru- 
salem"— one  of  the  summits  of  Olivet  (1  Kings  xi,  7). 
Two  verses  before,  the  same  deity  is  called  Miloom, 
and  from  the  droumstanoe  of  the  two  names  being  dis- 
tinguished in  2  Kings  xxiii,  10, 18,  it  has  been  inferred 
by  Movers,  Ewald,  and  others,  that  the  two  deities  were 
essentially  distinct  Movers  (/'A^mcier,  i,  858)  is  prob- 
ably correct  in  regarding  the  letter  as  merely  an  Ara- 
maic pronunciation.  It  is  true  that  in  the  later  history 
of  the  Israelites  the  worship  of  Molech  is  connected 
with  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  while  the  high  place  of  Mil- 
com  was  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  that  no  mention 
is  made  of  human  sacrifices  to  the  latter.  But  it  seems 
impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  in  1  Kings  xi, 
"  Milcom  the  abomination  of  the  Ammonites,"  in  ver.  5, 
is  the  same  as  "Molech  the  abomination  of  the  children 
of  Ammon,"  in  ver.  7.  To  avoid  this  Movers  contends, 
not  very  convincingly,  that  the  latter  verse  is  by  a  dif- 
ferent hand.  Be  this  as  it  may,  in  the  reformation  car- 
ried out  by  Josiah,  the  high  place  of  Milcom,  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  mount  of  corruption,  and  Tophet  in 
the  valley  of  the  children  of  Hinnom  were  defiled,  that 
"no  man  might  make  his  son  or  his  daughter  to  pass 
through  the  fire  to  Molech"  (2  Kings  xxiii,  10, 18).  In 
the  narrative  of  Chronicles  these  are  included  under  the 
general  term  "  Baalim,"  and  the  apostasy  of  Solomon  is 
not  once  alluded  to.  Tophet  soon  appears  to  have  been 
restored  to  its  original  uses,  for  we  find  it  again  alluded 
to,  in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  as  the  scene  of  child- 
slaughter  and  sacrifice  to  Molech  (Jer.  xxxii,  85).  Kim- 
chi,  following  the  Targum,  takes  the  word  Milcom  as 
an  appellative,  and  not  as  a  proper  name,  while  with 

regard  to  eikkuth  (H^SD,  A.  Y.  "tabernacle")  he  holds 
the  opposite  opinion.  His  note  is  as  follows :  "  Sikkuth 
is  the  name  of  an  idol ;  and  (as  for)  malhehem  he  speaks 
of  a  star  which  was  made  an  idol  by  its  name,  and  he 
calls  it  'king,'  because  they  thought  it  a  king  over 
them,  or  because  it  was  a  great  star  in  the  host  of 
heaven,  which  was  as  a  king  over  his  host;  and  so  'to 
bum  incense  to  the  ^iicen  of  heaven,'  as  I  have  explained 
in  the  book  of  Jeremiah."  Gesenius  compares  with  the 
"  tabernacle"  of  Molech  the  sacred  tent  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians mentioned  by  Diodonis  (xx,  65).  RosenmUl* 
ler,  and  after  him  Ewald,  understood  by  tikhuh  a  pole 
or  stake  on  which  the  figure  of  the  idol  was  placed.  It 
was  more  probably  a  kind  of  palanquin  in  which  the 
image  was  carried  in  processions,  a  custom  which  is  al- 
luded to  in  Isa.  xlvi,  1 ;  Epist  of  Jer.  4  (Sdden,  De  Die 
Sgr,  synt  i,  c.  6). 
There  remains  to  be  noticed  one  passage  (2  Sam.  zii, 
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SI)  in  which  the  Hebrew  written  text  has  13^^}  mal- 
kitij  while  the  marginal  reading  is  l^^^t  ma&erij  which 
is  adopted  by  oar  translators  in  their  rendering  '*  brick- 
kiln/* Kimchi  explains  maUcen  as  ^*  the  place  of  Mo- 
lech,"  where  sacrifices  were  offered  to  him,  and  the 
children  of  Ammon  made  their  sons  to  pass  through  the 
fire.  Milcom  and  Malken,  he  sa3rs,  are  one.  Chi  the 
other  hand,  Movers,  rejecting  the  points,  reads  l^bp, 
maUcdii,  *'oar  king,"  which  he  explains  as  the  title  by 
which  he  was  known  to  the  Ammonites. 

2.  Biblical  Account  of  this  Deity.— There  is  some  dif- 
ficulty in  ascertaining  at  what  period  the  Israelites  be- 
came acquainted  with  this  idolatiy;  yet  four  reasons 
render  it  probable  that  it  was  before  the  time  of  Solo- 
mon, the  date  usually  assigned  for  its  introduction. 
First,  Molech  appears — if  not  under  that  name,  yet  un- 
der the  notion  that  we  attach  to  it — to  have  been  a 
principal  god  of  the  Phcenicians  and  Ganaanites,  whose 
other  idolatries  the  Israelites  confessedly  adopted  very 
early.  Secondly,  there  are  some  arguments  which  tend 
to  connect  Molech  with  Baal,  and,  if  they  be  tenable, 
the  worship  of  Molech  might  be  essentially  as  old  as 
that  of  the  latter.  Thirdly,  if  we  assume,  as  there  is 
much  apparent  ground  for  doing,  that,  wherever  human 
sacrifices  are  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  we  are 
to  understand  them  as  being  offered  to  Molech — the  ap- 
parent exception  of  the  gods  of  Sepharvaim  being  only 
a  strong  evidence  of  their  identity  with  him — then  the 
remarkable  passage  in  Ezek.  xx,  26  (comp.  ver.  81) 
cleariy  shows  that  the  Israelites  sacrificed  their  first- 
bom  by  fire  when  they  were  m  the  tnldemess.  Fourth- 
ly, the  rebuke  contained  in  Amos  v,  26,  as  quoted  in 
Acts  vii,  48,  appears  to  imply  that  some  idol  similar  to 
this  was  secretly  worshipped  as  early  as  the  exodus. 
See  CinuN.  Moreover,  those  who  ascribe  the  Penta- 
teuch to  Moses  will  recognise  both  the  early  existence 
of  the  worship  of  this  god  and  the  apprehension  of  its 
contagion  in  that  express  prohibition  of  his  bloody  rites 
which  is  found  in  the  Mosaic  law.  The  offender  who 
devoted  his  offspring  to  Molech  was  to  be  put  to  death 
by  stoning;  and  in  case  the  people  of  the  land  refused 
to  inflict  upon  him  this  Judgment,  Jehovah  would  him- 
self execute  it,  and  cut  him  off  from  among  his  people 
(Lev.  xviii,  21 ;  xx,  2-5). 

Nevertheless,  it  is  for  the  first  time  directly  stated 
that  Solomon  erected  a  high  place  for  Molech  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives  (1  Kings  xi,  7) ;  and  from  that  period 
his  worship  continued  uninterruptedly  there,  or  in  To- 
phet,  in  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  until  Josiah  defiled  both 
places  (2  Kings  xxiii,  10, 18).  Jehoahaz,  however,  the 
son  and  successor  of  Josiah,  again  *'did  what  was  evil 
in  the  sight  of  Jehovah,  according  to  all  that  his  fathers 
had  done"  (2  Kings  xxiii,  82).  The  same  broad  con- 
demnation is  made  against  the  succeeding  kings,  Jehoi- 
akim,  Jehoiachin,  and  Zedekiah ;  and  Ezekiel,  writing 
during  the  captivity,  says,  **  Do  ye,  by  offering  your 
giils,  and  by  making  your  sons  pass  through  the  fire, 
pollute  yourselves  with  all  your  idols  vnHl  this  dicry,  and 
shall  I  be  inquired  of  by  you?**  (xx,  81).  After  the 
xestoration,  all  traces  of  this  idolatry  disappear. 

Molech,  ^'the  king,"  was  the  lord  and  master  of  the 
Ammonites;  their  ooontiy  was  his  possession  (Jer.  xlix, 
1),  as  Moab  was  the  heritage  of  Chemosh ;  the  princes 
of  the  land  were  the  princes  of  Malcham  (Jer.  xlix,  8 ; 
Amos  i,  15).  His  priests  were  men  of  rank  (Jer.  xlix, 
8),  taking  precedence  of  the  princes.  So  the  priest  of 
Hercules  at  Tyre  was  second  to  the  king  (Justin,  xviii, 
4,  §  5),  and  like  Molech,  the  god  himsdf,  Baal  Cham- 
man,  is  Melkartj  *<  the  king  of  the  city."  The  priests  of 
Molech,  like  those  of  other  idols,  were  called  Chemarim 
(2  Kings  xxiii,  6;  Hos.  x,  5;  Zeph.  i,  4). 

Most  of  the  Jewish  interpreters,  Jarchi  (on  Lev. 
xviii,  21),  Kimchi,  and  Maimonides  (Mar.  JVeft.  iii,  88) 
among  the  number,  say  that  in  the  worship  of  Molech 
the  children  were  not  burned,  but  made  to  pass  between 
two  burning  pyresi  as  a  pnrificatoiy  rite.    But  the  al- 


lusions to  the  actual  daughter  are  too  plain  to  be  ni^ 
taken,  and  At)en  £zra»  in  his  note  on  Lev.  xviii,  21, 
says  that  ^  to  cause  to  pass  through"  is  the  same  as  ''to 
bum."  **  They  sacrificed  their  sons  and  their  daoghteis 
unto  devils,  and  shed  innocent  blood,  the  blood  of  their 
sons  and  of  their  daughters,  whom  they  sacrifloed  untu 
the  idols  of  Canaan"  (Psa.  cvi,  87, 88).  In  Jer.  vii,  81, 
the  reference  to  the  worship  of  Molech  by  human  sacri- 
fice is  still  more  distinct :  ^  They  have  built  the  high 
places  of  Tophet  ...  to  bum  their  sons  and  their 
daughters  m  thefire^  as  ''burnt-offerings  unto  Baal," 
the  sun-god  of  TVre,  with  whom,  or  in  whose  character, 
Molech  was  worshipped  (Jer.  xix,  5).  Compare  the 
statements  in  Deut  xii,  81 ;  Ezek.  xvi,  20,  21 ;  xxiii, 
87 ;  the  last  two  of  which  may  also  be  addaoed  to  show 
that  the  victims  were  sUughtared  before  they  were 
burned.  But  the  most  remaSrkable  passage  is  that  in  2 
Chron.  xxWii,  8,  in  which  the  vrickedness  of  Ahaz  is 
described:  ''Moreover,  he  burned  incense  in  the  vaUey 
of  the  son  of  Hinnom,  and  burned  (*^$3?^)  his  children 
in  the  fire,  after  the  abominations  of  the  nations  whom 
Jehovah  had  driven  out  before  the  children  of  IsraeL" 
Now,  in  the  parallel  narrative  of  2  Kings  xvi,  8,  instead 

of  "iXajl,  "and  he  burned,"  the  reading  is  *^^SyrT,  "he 
made  to  pass  through,"  and  Dr.  Geiger  suggests  that 
the  former  may  be  the  true  reading,  of  which  the  latter 
is  an  easy  modification,  serving  as  a  euphemistic  ex- 
pression to  disguise  the  horrible  nature  of  the  sacrificial 
rites.  But  it  is  more  natural  to  suppose  that  it  is  an 
exoei^ional  instance,  and  that  the  true  reading  is  ^^7^^, 
than  to  assume  that  the  other  passages  hare  been  in- 
tentionally altered.  We  may  infer  ftom  the  expression, 
"after  the  abominations  of  the  nations  whom  Jehovah 
had  driven  out  before  the  children  of  Israel,"  that  the 
character  of  the  Molech-worship  of  the  time  of  Ahaz 
was  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  the  old  Canaanites^ 
although  Movers  maintains  the  contrary. 

The  sacrifice  of  children  is  said  by  Morers  to  have 
been  not  so  much  an  expiatory  as  a  purificatory  rite,  by 
which  the  victims  were  purged  firovn  the  dross  of  the 
body  and  attained  union  with  the  deity.  In  suppcftof 
this  he  quotes  the  myth  of  Baaltis  or  Isis,  whom  Hal- 
cander,  lung  of  ByUus,  employed  as  nurse  for  his  child. 
Isis  suckled  the  infant  with  her  finger,  and  each  nigbc 
burned  whatever  was  mortal  in  its  body.  When  Mr 
tarte,  the  mother,  saw  this  she  uttered  a  cry  of  tent>r, 
and  the  child  was  thus  deprived  of  immortality  (Fla- 
tarch,  1$,  and  Ot,  ch.  16).  But  the  sacrifice  of  Mesbs, 
king  of  Moab,  when,  in  despair  at  ikiling  to  cat  his  way 
through  the  overwhelming  forces  of  Jodah,  Israel,  and 
Edom,  he  offered  up  his  eldest  son  a  bumt^fferiDg, 
probably  to  Chemosh,  hu  national  divinity,  has  more 
of  the  character  of  an  expiatory  rite  to  appease  an  angnr 
deity  than  of  a  ceremonial  purification.  Beskka.  the 
passage  from  Plutarch  bears  evident  traces  of  ^gyptiin, 
if  not  of  Indian  infiuence. 

The  worship  of  Molech  is  evidently  alluded  to,  though 
not  expressly  mentioned,  in  connection  with  star-wor- 
ship and  the  worship  of  Baal  in  2  Kings  xvii,  16.17; 
xxl,  6,  6,  which  seems  to  show  that  Molech,  the  flame- 
god,  and  Baal,  the  sun-god,  whatever  their  distinctive 
attributes,  and  whether  or  not  the  latter  ts  a  genenl 
appellation  including  the  former,  were  worshipped  with 
the  same  rites.  Another  argument  might  be  dnmi 
ftora  Jer.  iii,  24,  in  which  Halhhosheth, "  the  shame,"  b 
said  to  have  devoured  their  flocks  and  herds,  thetr  sons 
and  daughters.  Now,  as  Bosheth  is  found,  in  the  oame» 
Ishbosheth  and  Jerubbesheth,  to  alternate  with  fisal, 
as  if  it  were  only  a  contemptuous  pervernon  of  it,  it 
would  appear  that  human  sacrifices  are  here  again  as- 
cribed to  BaaL  Further,  whereas  Baal  is  the  diief 
name  under  which  we  find  the  principal  god  of  the 
Phoenicians  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  whereas  only 
the  two  above-dted  passages  mention  the  human  vic- 
tims of  Baal,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  Greek  and  LatiA 
authors  give  abundant  testimony  to  the  huinao 
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floes  wUcb  the  Pboenicians  and  their  colonies  offered  to 
their  principal  god,  in  whom  the  daawical  writexB  have 
almost  always  recognised  their  own  Kpovog  and  Saturn. 
Thus  we  are  again  brought  to  the  difficulty  [see  Baal] 
of  reconciling  Molech  as  Saturn  with  Baal  as  the  sun 
and  Jupiter.  In  reality,  however,  this  difficulty  is  in 
part  created  by  our  association  of  classical  with  She- 
mitic  mjTtholc^y.  When  regarded  apart  from  such  for- 
eign af&nities,  Molech  and  Baal  may  appear  as  the  per- 
sonifications of  the  two  powers  that  give  and  destroy 
life,  which  early  religions  regarded  as  not  incompatible 
phases  of  the  same  God  of  nature. 

*8.  Information/rom  other  Souroet, — ^Fire-gods  appear 
to  have  been  common  to  all  the  Ganaanitish,  Syrian,  and 
other  tribes,  who  worshipped  the  destructive  element 
under  an  outward  symbol,  with  the  most  inhuman  rites. 
Among  these  were  human  sacrifices,  purifications,  and 
ordeals  by  fire,  devoting  of  the  first-born,  mutilation, 
and  vows  of  perpetual  celibacy  and  virginity.  To  this 
class  of  divinities  belonged  the  old  Canaanitish  Molech, 
as  well  as  Chemosh,  the  fire-god  of  Moab,  Urotal,  Du- 
Bsres,  Sair,  and  Thyandrites,  of  the  Edomites  and  neigh- 
boring Arab  tribes,  and  the  Greek  Dionysus,  who  were 
worshipped  under  the  symbol  of  a  rising  flame  of  fire, 
which  was  imitated  in  the  stone  pillars  erected  in  their 
honor  (Movers,  Phofu  i,  c.  9).  Tradition  refers  the  or- 
igin of  the  fire-worship  to  Chaldsa.  Abraham  and  his 
ancestors  are  said  to  have  been  firs-worshippers,  and  the 
Assvrian  and  Ghaldsan  armies  took  with  them  the  si^ 
cred  fire  accompanied  by  the  magu 

As  the  accounts  of  this  idol  and  his  worship  found  in 
the  Old  Testament  are  very  scanty,  the  more  detailed 
notices  which  Greek  and  Latin  writers  give  of  the 
bloody  rites  of  the  Phoenician  colonies  acquire  peculiar 
valne.  MUnter  has  collected  these  testimonies  with 
great  completeness  in  his  i2e/^«ondisri8rar(A(i^er.  Many 
of  these  notices,  however,  only  describe  late  develop- 
ments of  the  primitive  rites.  Thus  the  description  of 
the  image  ci  Molech  as  a  brusen  statue,  which  was 
heated  red  hot,  and  in  the  outstretched  arms  of  which 
the  child  was  laid,  so  that  it  fell  down  into  the  fiaming 
furnace  beneath — an  account  which  is  first  found  in  Di- 
odoms  Sicolus,  as  referring  to  the  Carthaginian  Kpovoc, 
but  which  was  subsequently  adopted  by  Jarchi  and 
others — is  not  admitted  by  Movers  to  apply  to  the  Mo- 
lech of  the  Old  Testament. 

According  to  Jewish  tradition,  from  what  source  we 
know  not,  the  image  of  Molech  was  of  brass,  hollow 
within,  and  was  situated  without  Jerusalem.  Kimchi 
(on  2  Kings  zxiii,  10)  describes  it  as  "set  within  seven 
chapels,  and  whoso  offered  fine  fiour,  they  open  to  him 
one  of  them;  (whoso  offered)  turtle-doves  or  young  pig- 
eons, they  open  to  him  two ;  a  lamb,  they  open  ta  him 
three;  a  ram,  they  open  to  him  four;  a  calf,  they  open 
to  him  five;  an  ox,  they  open  to  him  six;  and  to  who- 
ever offered  his  son,  they  open  to  him  seven.  And  his 
face  was  (that)  of  a  calf,  and  his  hands  stretched  forth 
like  a  man  who  opens  his  hands  to  receive  (something) 
of  his  neighbor.  And  they  kindled  it  with  fire,  and 
the  priests  took  the  babe  and  put  it  into  the  hands  of 
Molech,  and  the  babe  gave  up  the  ghost.  And  why 
was  it  called  Tophet  and  Hinnom  ?  Because  they  used 
to  make  a  noiBe  with  drums  {tophim)j  that  the  father 
might  not  hear  the  cry  of  his  child  and  have  pity  upon 
him,  and  return  to  him.  Hinnom,  because  the  babe 
wailed  (QMas,  menahan),  and  the  noise  of  his  wailing 
went  up."  Another  opinion  (is  that  it  was  called)  Hin- 
nom, because  the  priests  used  to  say — "May  it  profit 
(nan*^)  thee !  may  it  be  sweet  to  thee !  may  it  be  of 
sweet  savor  to  thee  V*  All  this  detail  is  probably  as  fic- 
titious as  the  etymologies  are  unsound,  but  we  have 
nothing  to  supply  its  place.  Selden  conjectures  that 
the  idea  of  the  seven  chapels  may  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  worship  of  Mithra,  who  had  seven  gates  corre- 
sponding to  the  seven  planets,  and  to  whom  men  and 
women  wen  sacrificed  {De  Dis  Syr,  synt.  i,  c.  6).    Ben- 


jamin of  Tudela  describes  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
Ammonitish  temple  which  he  saw  at  Gebal,  containing 
a  stone  image  richly  gilt  seated  on  a  throne.  On  either 
side  sat  two  female  figures,  and  before  it  was  an  altar 
on  which  the  Ammonites  anciently  burned  incense  and 
offered  sacrifice  {Early  Trcmdt  in  Palestine,  p.  79,  Bobn). 
By  these  chapels  lightfoot  explains  the  allusion  in 
Amos  V,  26 ;  Acts  vii,  43,  to  "  the  tabernacle  of  Molech ;" 
"  these  seven  chapels  (if  there  be  truth  in  the  thing) 
help  us  to  understand  what  is  meant  by  Molech's  taber- 
nacle, and  seem  to  give  some  reason  why  in  the  prophet 
he  is  called  Sikkuthj  or  the  Cotfert  God,  because  he  was 
retired  within  so  many  CancelU  (for  that  word  Kimchi 
nseth)  before  one  could  come  at  him"  {Comm.  on  Acts 
vii,  43).  It  was  more  probably  a  shrine  or  ark  in  which 
the  figure  of  the  god  was  carried  in  processions,  or  which 
contained,  as  Movers  conjectures,  the  bones  of  children 
who  had  been  sacrificed,  and  were  used  for  magical  pur- 
poses. The  crown  of  Malcham,  taken  by  David  at 
Rabbah,  is  said  to  have  had  in  it  a  precious  stone  (a 
magnet,  according  to  Kimchi),  which  is  described  by 
Gynl  on  Amos  as  transparent  and  like  the  day-star, 
whence  Molech  has  groundleeely  been  identified  with 
the  planet  Venus  (Vossios,  De  Orig,  IdoL  ii,  c  5,  p.  381). 
A  legend  is  told  in  Jerome's  Qucastiones  HdtraUxB  (1 
Chron.  xx,  2)  that,  as  it  was  unlawful  for  a  Hebrew  to 
touch  anything  of  gold  or  silver  belonging  to  an  idol, 
Ittai  the  Gittite,  who  was  a  Philistine,  snatched  the 
crown  from  the  head  of  Milcom,  and  gave  it  to  David, 
who  thus  avoided  the  pollution. 

Many  instances  of  human  sacrifices  are  found  in  an- 
cient writers,  which  may  be  compared  with  the  de- 
scriptions in  the  Old  Testament  of  the  manner  in  which 
Molech  was  worshipped.  The  Carthaginians,  accord- 
ing to  Augustine  {De  Civit.  Dei,  vii,  19),  offered  children 
to  Saturn,  and  by  the  Gauls  even  grown-up  persons 
were  sacrificed,  under  the  idea  that  of  all  seeds  the  best 
is  the  human  kind.  Eqsebius  (Prosp.  Ev,  iv,  16)  col- 
lected from  Porphyry  numerous  examples  to  the  same 
effect,  from  which  the  following  are  selected.  Among 
the  Rhodiana,  a  man  was  offered  to  Kronos  on  the  6th 
of  July ;  afterwards  a  criminal  condemned  to  death  was 
substituted.  The  same  custom  prevailed  in  Salamis, 
but  was  abrogated  by  Diiphilus,  king  of  Cyprus,  who 
substituted  an  ox.  According  to  Manetho,  AmosLs  abol- 
ished the  same  practice  in  Egypt  at  Heliopolis  sacred  to 
Juno.  Sanchoniatho  relates  that  the  Phoenicians,  on 
the  occasion  of  any  great  calamity,  sacrificed  to  Saturn 
one  of  their  relatives.  Istrus  sa3rs  the  same  of  the  Cu- 
retes,  but  the  custom  was  abolished,  according  to  Pal- 
las, in  the  reign  of  HadrialQ.  At  Laodicea  a  virgin  was 
sacrificed  yearly  to  Athene,  and  the  t>umatii,  a  people 
of  Arabia,  buried  a  boy  alive  beneath  the  altar  each 
year.  Diodorus  Siculus  (xx,  14)  relates  that  the  Car- 
thaginians, when  besieged  by  Agathodes,  tyrant  of  Sic- 
ily, offered  in  public  sacrifice  to  Saturn  200  of  their  no- 
blest children,  while  others  voluntarily  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  number  of  300.  His  description  of  the 
statue  of  the  god  differs  but  slightly  from  that  of  Mo- 
lech, which  has  been  quoted.  The  image  was  of  brass, 
with  its  hands  outstretched  towards  the  ground  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  child,  when  placed  upon  them,  fell 
into  a  pit  full  of  fire. — Smith ;  Kitto. 

4.  Literature, — £.  F.  Rivinus,  De  rtKvodvm^  JudaO' 
rum  (Lips.  1785) ;  M.  F.  Cramer,  De  Mohcho  (Yiteb. 
1720);  N.  W.  Schroeder,  De  tabemae.  Molochi  et  Stella 
dei  Bemphan  (Marb.  1746) ;  P.  Yiret,  Des  sacrificea  d^en- 
fansfaits  a  Moloch  (in  his  Vraye  et  fausse  reliffiorty 
1682,  p.  599);  H.  Witsins,  De  cuUu  Mdochi  (in  his  Mia- 
ceU,  aacr,  i,  485) ;  J.  Braun,  Sekcta  Sacra,  p.  449  sq. ; 
Deyling,  06wrv.  sacr,  ii,  444  sq.;  Dietzseh  and  Ziegia, 
in  Ugolini  Thesaur,  voL  xxiii ;  Movers,  Phonic  p.  65  et 
aL ;  Creuzer,  SymboL  ii,  431  sq.;  Buttmaiui,  MythoL  ii, 
28  sq.;  Buddei  ffistor.  eccL  F.  7.  i,  609;  Hug,  in  the 
Freib,  Zeitschr.  vii,  82  sq. ;  Geeenins,  Thes.  Heb,  p.  794 ; 
J.  G.  Kotch,  MolochokUria  Judceorum  (Lips.  1689) ;  C. 
T.  Zieger,  De  immolatione  ISberorum  (Viteb.  1684)  j 
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Schwab,  De  Moheh  a  Remphan  (Viteb.  1667;  also  in 
the  Tliet.  TheoH,  PhUoL  ii,  444  sq.>    See  Saturn. 

M olOB^vortli,  Sir  William,  an  English  states- 
man and  celebrated  writer  on  philosophy  and  political 
economy,  was  bom  in  Soirey  in  1810.  He  was  at  an 
early  age  ready  for  college  and  sent  to  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity, where,  however,  he  failed  to  complete  his 
course  of  study,  because  of  a  quarrel  in  which  he  en- 
gaged with  one  of  his  tutors,  whom  he  even  challenged 
to  a  duel.  He  finally  continued  his  studies  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  and  subsequently  went  abroad, 
and  studied  for  some  time  in  the  high-schools  of  Ger- 
many. In  1831  he  became  prominent  in  the  political 
affiurs  of  his  native  country,  and  soon  rose  to  distinction 
in  English  parliamentary  society.  He  also  largely  iden- 
tified himself  with  literary  labors,  and  in  1834  founded 
the  London  Reviewj  shortly  after  merged  into  the  Wesi' 
minster  Review,  of  which  he  was  for  many  years  an  ed- 
itorial associate  with  the  late  John  Stuart  Mill  (q.  v.). 
Sir  William  was  also  the  intimate  friend  of  James  Mill 
and  of  Bentbam,  and  was  generally  regarded  as  the  pai^ 
liamentary  representative  of  the  "  philosophical  Radi- 
cals." He  is,  however,  of  particular  interest  to  us  as 
the  student  of  Hobbes,  whom  Sir  William  greatly  ad- 
mired. He  accumulated  materials  for  a  life  of  the 
'*  Philosopher  of  Malmesbuiy,"  which  remain  in  MS. 
uncompleted.  He  was  more  successful  in  the  pabli- 
cation  of  an  edition  of  Hobbes's  work»— which 'he  com- 
menced in  1839,  Imd  carried  to  completion  at  a  cost 
of  many  thousand  pounds — consisting  of  a  reprint  of 
the  entire  miscellaneous  and  vcduminous  writings  of 
Hobbes  (Lond.  1842-45,  IL  vols.  8vo),  and  constituting 
a  valuable  contribution  to  the  ipepublip  of  letters.  By 
Sir  William's  munificence  the  works  of  Hobbes  were 
placed  in  roost  of  the  university  and  provincial  pobUp 
libraries.  The  publication,  however,  did  him  great  dis- 
service in  pi^lic  life,  his  opponents  endeavoring  to  iden- 
tify turn  with  the  freethinking  opinions  of  Hobbes  in  re- 
ligion, as  w^  as  with  the  great  philosopher's  condusions 
in  favoc  of  despotic  government;  yet  he  continued  a  par- 
liamehtjun^eareer  of  the  greatest  energy  and  usefufcess. 
Indeed,  even  for  his  political  connections  he  deserves 
our  notice.  He  was  the  first  to  call  attention  to  the 
evils  connected  with  the  transportation  of  criminals, 
and  as  chairman  of  a  parliamentary  committee  brought 
to  fifiht  all  the  honors  of  the  convict  S3rstem,  and  by 
untirmg  labors  remedied  this  abuse,  as  well  as  the  dis- 
orders general^  in  colonial  administration.  In  1855 
he  became  secrttary  of  state  for  the  colonies,  and  no 
doubt  would  have  greatiy  distinguished  himself  by  his 
wholesome  measures,  but  he  died  soon  after,  Oct.  22, 1855. 
The  London  Times  called  him  the  *<  liberator  and  re- 
generator of  the  colonial  empire  of  Great  Britain." 
See  English  Cydop,  s.  v. ;  Frasa'a  Magazine,  xvii,  888 ; 
Lond,  Genikmarfs  Afagaztne,  1845,  pt.  ii,  p.  645 ;  Blach- 
\D00^8  Magazine,  xxxviii,  506;  zliii,  519;  zliv,  625. 
See  also  Hobbes.    (J.  H.  W.) 

M o'li  (MooXt,  Yulg;  JfoWt),  given  (1  Esdr.  viii, 
47)  instead  of  Mahu  (q.  v.),  the  soQ  of  Levi  (Ezra  viii, 
18). 

Mo'lid  (Heb.  M6l»d\  n*iVlS,  ft^etter;  Sept.  Mitf- 

X^^  V.  r.  MciiXa^,  MwXf^,  and  MuriiX),  the  last  named 
of  the  two  sons  of  Abishor,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  by 
Abibail  (1  Chion.  ii,  29>    KG.  long  after  1612. 

MolidroB,  Joaspa  Privat  de,  a  French  philosoph- 
ical writer  of  soma  note,  was  bom  at  Tarascon  in  1677. 
He  became  a  memtaer  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Ora- 
tory;  but,  having  embraced  the  philosophical  doctrines 
of  Malebranche,  he  quitted  the  society  after  the  death 
of  Malebranche  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  physics  and 
mathematics.  He  'was  made  professor  of  philosophy  at 
the  royal  college,  and  became  a  zealous  advocate  of  the 
Carteman  views.  He  died  May  12, 1742.  His  works 
range  within  the  departments  of  mathematics,  physical 
science,  and  philosophy.  In  the  last-named  field  he 
published  Philotophioal  Lectures  (Paris,  1782,  4  vols. 


8vo).    See  Saveriens,  Hist,  des  PkSoaophet  Modemes,  vi, 
217  sq. ;  Besm  Ckritiame,  1869,  p.  725. 

M olin,  Lavbbstt,  a  Swedish  theologian,  who  flour- 
ished towards  the  dose  of  the  17th  oentuzy  as  a  pro- 
fessor at  Upsala,  was  bom  in  1657,  and  died  8q)t.  19, 
1724.  He  published  Z>eClarAi»refenfm  (Upsala,  1684, 
4to): — De  Origine  lAtcorttm  (ibid.  1689): — a  tsranala- 
tion  of  the  Bible  in  the  Swedish  langoige  (Stockholm, 
1720, 12mo). 

Molina,  Antonio  de,  a  Spanish  theologian,  was 
bom  at  Yilla-Nttevft-de-los-Infantes,  Castile,  about  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century.  He  became  a  member  tif 
the  Order  of  the  Augnstines^  among  whom  he  taught 
theology,  and  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  superior. 
The  desire  to  lead  a  still  more  retired  life  led  him  to 
forsake  his  official  connection,  and  take  refuge  in  a  small 
convent  at  Miraflores,  where  he  died,  Sept.  21,  1612. 
He  wrote  many  works  which  have  a  conaideraUe  repu- 
tation ;  among  others,  Itutrvecum  de  sacerdotes  (Barcelo- 
na and  Madrid).  This  book  had  already  passed  through 
seven  editions  when  it  was  translated  into  Latin  bv  P. 
Nicolas  Jassenboy  (Anveis,  1618, 8vo).  There  existed 
also  a  French  (1689),  an  English  (1652),  and  an  Italian 
version  i—Extrdcioe  etpirAu otst  de  las  excdendas  pro- 
vecko  (Burgos,  1615, 4to ;  Madrid,  1658) ;  also  translated 
into  Italian.— Hoefier,  Nouv,  Biog,  GMrale,  s.  ▼. 

Molina,  latiia,  a  distinguished  Spanish  theoiogiin, 
was  bom  at  Cuen9a,  in  New  Castile,  in  1585.  In  155S 
he  entered  the  Order  of  the  Sociely  of  Jesna,  studied 
at  Coimbia,  and  afterwards  served  for  twenty  yesrs 
as  professor  of  theology  in  the  University  of  Evors,  in 
Portugal  He  died  at  Madrid,  Oct  12,  1601.  In  his 
writings,  which  treat  especially  of  grace  and  free-will, 
he  propounded  a  system  of  doctrine  which  has  sioce 
been  called  MoHnitm,  after  him.  It  was  while  writing 
a  commentary  on  Thomas  Aquinas  (published  at  Coen- 
9a,  1598,  2  vols.  foL)  that  he  was  led  to  attempt  the  old 
Pelagicm  Controvert  by  a  conciliation  of  fiW-will  in 
man  with  the  divine  foreknowledge,  and  with  pradesti- 
nation,  and  he  finally  advocated  his  system  in  his  2>e 
Uberi  arbUrU  eoncordia  cum  gratia  demis,  Dmwmi  iVv- 
edentia,  Protidentia,  Pradesiinatume,  ei  ReprobaHam 
(Lisbon,  1588, 4to).  This  book,  dedicated  to  the  gnmd 
Inquisition  of  Portugal,  at  once  gave  rise  to  a  vkdcnt 
controversy.  Molina  rejects  the  sufilciency  of  grace, 
asserting  tiiat  grace  is  sometimes  sofBcient,  sometioMs 
insufficient,  aooording  as  the  will  is  co-operating  with 
or  resisting  it.  According  to  his  theory,  the  effincj  of 
grace  is  the  result  of  the  consent  of  the  boman  willi 
not  ^at  this  consent  gives  it  any  strength,  but  because 
this  consent  is  requisite  in  order  that  grace  ahoold  be 
efficient.  He  therefore  says  that  man  requres  gnaee  in 
order  to  do  good,  but  that  God  never  &ils  to  giant  this 
grace  to  those  who  ask  it  with  fiBrrOT;,he  afao  asaerts 
that  man  has  it  in  his  power  to  answer  or  not  to  the 
calling  of  grace.  These  opinions,  which  had  foond 
many  foUowers,  were  first  attacked  \xf  the  Spanish  Do- 
minicans as  being  of  a  Pelagianiidng  tendoicy,  while 
they  themselves  were  firmly  attached  to  the  doctrine 
of  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  came  Imee  to  be  named 
Thomists  (q.v.).  The  innovation  was  afterwards  st- 
tacked  also  by  the  Calvinists  as  opposing  the  theology 
of  Augustine,  and  also  by  the  Jansenists.  Indeed,  so 
much  opposition  had  been  encountered  by  the  Ma^ 
nitts,  as  the  propagators  of  this  peculiar  doctrine  were 
called,  that  it  was  thought  wise  in  1594  to  bring  the 
matter  to  the  consideration  of  pope  Clement  Tin,  who 
enjoined  silence  on  both  parties,  and  promised  to  com- 
mit the  decision  of  the  dispute  to  a  congregation  of  the- 
ologians. Upon  this  the  Dominicans  used  their  inflv- 
ence  with  Philip  II  to  induce  the  pope  to  reopen  the 
question  at  once ;  and,  the  king's  persuasion  prevailiog. 
the  pope  in  1597  oiganized  for  that  special  pmpose  a 
congregation  called  De  AuxiUig,  consisting  of  a  preei' 
dent,  cardinal  Midaici,  the  bishop  of  Trent,  of  three 
other  bidiops^  and  seven  theologians  of  different  fi^ite^ 
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nities.    It  was  mide  their  task  to  inqaire  into  the  nat- 
ure of  the  aflofltanoe  derived  from  grace,  and  its  mode 
of  operation*    On  Jan.  16, 1598,  the  opinions  of  Medina 
were  thos  sommarized :  (1)  A  reason  or  ground  of  God*8 
predestinatioa  is  to  be  found  in  man's  right  use  of  his  free- 
will.  (2)  In  Older  that  the  grace  which  (Sod  bestows  to 
enable  men  to  persevere  in  r^igion  may  become  the  gift 
of  perseverance,  it  is  ncceasaiy  that  they  may  be  fore- 
seen as  consenting  and  co-operating  with  the  divine 
assistanoe  offisred  them,  which  is  a  thing  within  their 
power.    (8)  There  b  a  mediate  prescience  which  is 
neither  the  free  nor  the  natural  knowledge  of  God,  and 
by  which  he  knows  future  contingent  events  before  he 
forms  his  decree.*    (4)  Predestination  may  be  consid- 
ered as  either  general  (relating  to  whole  classes  of  per- 
sons), or  particular  (relating  to  individual  persons).    In 
general  predestination  there  is  no  reason  or  ground  for 
it  beyond  the  good  pleasure  of  Ood,  or  none  on  the  part 
of  penons  predestinated;  but  in  particular  predestin*- 
tioa  (or  that  of  individuals)  there  is  a  cause  or  ground 
in  the  foreseen  good  use  of  firee-will.    In  1601,  finally, 
the  dedaioo  of  the  congregation  was  rendered.    It  pro- 
nounced in  fkyor  of  the  Thomistic  opinions.    But  not- 
withstanding this  decision,  the  Jesuits,  who  were  al- 
most en  masse  with  the  MoUnuttf  succeeded  in  prevail- 
ing on  Clement  YIU  to  reopen  the  case;  and  a  new 
congregation  was  appointed,  oonristing  of  fifteen  caidi- 
nala,  five  bishops,  and  nine  doctors,  over  whom  the 
pope  himself  presided  on  seventy-eight  different  occa- 
sions between  March  SO,  1602,  and  Jan.  22, 1605;  but 
when  about  to  pronounce  sentence  he  died,  and  the 
congregation's  sittings  had  to  be  continued  under  his 
successor,  Paul  Y,  fiom  September,  1605,  until  March, 
1606.    Tet  even  after  the  expiration  of  such  a  long  pe- 
riod of  deliberation,  covering  over  two  hundred  sittings^ 
a  settlement  of  the  question  seemed  less  likely  than 
ever ;  and  pope  Paul,  not  wishing  to  condemn  or  to  ap- 
prove either  party,  public  policy  requiring  that  the 
pope  should  not  make  an  enemy  of  France  1^  deciding 
against  the  Jesuits,  nor  of  Spain  by  deciding  against  the 
Dominicans^  quietly  conckided  to  disoontinne  the  sit- 
tinga,  simply  announcing  that  he  reserved  to  himself 
the  right  of  giving  his  verdict  when  he  should  see  fit. 
Only,  in  dismissing  the  contending  parties,  in  1607,  he 
forbade  their  publishing  anything  more  on  the  subject. 
This  command,  however,  was  but  Uttle  regarded,  and  the 
Sciatiia  media  of  Molina  came  to  be  substantially  adopt- 
ed by  Jesuit  theok^gians,  while  all  his  adverBaries,  the 
upholders  of  **  efficaoous  grace,"  have  protested  against 
this  system  as  semi-Pelagianinn.    Jansenius,  for  in- 
stance, accuses  Molina  of  disregarding  St.  Augustine, 
and  of  misrepresenting  his  opinions,  etc    Boesuet  says^ 
in  answer  to  this  reproach  of  semi-Pelagianism  (see  his 
answer  to  Jurieu,  AverUasemai  aux  ProtetUaUs),  *^A» 
for  AC.  Jurieu's  objection  of  our  Molinists  being  semi- 
Pelagians,  if  he  had  only  opened  their  books  he  would 
have  seen  that  they  recognised  in  all  the  elect  a  gra- 
tuitous preference  on  the  part  of  divine  grace — a  grace 
ever  predisposing,  ever  necessary  for  dl  pious  deeds. 
This  we  never  find  among  the  semi-Pelagians.     Go- 
ing farther,  or  making  grace  to  be  preceded  by  some 
purely  human  acts  with  which  it  is  then  ccnmected,  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  no  Roman  Catholic  will 
contradict  me  when  I  say  that  this  would  be  a  fearful 
mistake,  which  would  take  away  the  very  foundation 
of  homility,  and  that  the  Churoh  would  never  tolerate 
it,  after  having  so  often  decided,  and  lately  in  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent,  that  everything  good,  even  to  the  first  dis- 
position of  the  sinner  to  be  converted,  comes  firom  an 
impelling  and  predi^wsing  grsoe,  which  is  preceded  by 

*  In  Mollna^s  theology  the  "natunr  knowledge  of 
Ood  is  that  of  what  he  efliscts  by  bis  direct  power  or  by 
second  causes.  His  **  tne"  knowledge  is  that  of  what  he 
purposes  of  his  own  fl:ee-wi11.  His  mediate  '*  knowledge*' 
("  scientia  media")  Is  that  of  what  will  depend  on  the  free- 
win  of  his  creatures,  whose  actions  he  foresees  by  a 
kuowledffs  of  all  the  forces  by  which  those  acUons  will 
be  br>iisht  alitont  nud  coii trolled. 


no  merit."  Molina  wrote  also  De  JutHHa  tt  Jurt  (Cnen- 
9a,  1592,  6  vols.  foL ;  Mayence,  1659).  See  Antonio, 
Nwa  BibUotkeca  HitpaHO ;  Al^mbe,  De  Script,  80c 
JetUy  pw 814  sq. ;  Ahr^i  de  PHist,  de  la  Cfmgr^vm  de 
A uxUHa;  Bossuet,  Avertuaementcoix Prc4etUui$;  EncycL 
dee  Gtm  du  Monde;  Fleuiy,  EcoLHi$t,6baj^  4;  Le 
Clerc,BtU.  Ume,  ei  Iliet,ycL  xiv;  Aug.  le  Blanc,  Hiet. 
Ctmgreg,  de  AvxiL  GraUce  IHnn,  (l^nnin.);  Meyer, 
HitL  Conirov,  de  DMil  Gratia  AnaciL  (Jesuit) ;  Knhn, 
KaikoLDogmaHk,\^lKi.\  ILahkejHieL  of  the  Papacy, 
i,  587  sq.;  ii,  90  sq.;  Nioolini,  Hiti,  qf  the  Jeeuite,  p. 
281, 282 ;  Welch,  ReUffifite  StrtitigheUm  autter  d  luther. 
Kirche,  i,  269  sq. ;  SchrOckh,  KirchengeechuAte  e,  d,  Ref, 
iv,  295  sq. ;  Hagenbach,  Hist.  Doctrines,  ii,  202,  278, 280, 
288 ;  Bickersteth,  Christian  Student,  sec  iv,  p.  288 ;  Wet- 
zer  u.  Welte  (Roman  Catholic),  Kirchm-LexOBon,  vii, 
199  sq.     (J.H.W.) 

M oUnaras.    See  Moulin,  Dk. 

Molinairi,  Antonio,  a  Venetian  painter,  who 
flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century,  was  a 
pupil  of  Antonio  Zanchi,  whose  maxims  he  afterwards 
renounced,  creating  a  style  of  his  own.  Molinari  paint- 
ed some  exceUent  works  for  several  of  the  Venetian 
churches,  but  his  pictures  were  very  unequal  in  merit. 
Lanzi  says  that  in  his  best  works,  "as  the  History  of 
Hosea,  in  the  Corpus  Domini  at  Venice,  he  displays  a 
style  no  less  solid  than  pleasing,  which  equally  satisfies 
the  judgment  and  the  eye.  There  is  a  study  of  both 
design  and  expression,  ample  beauty  of  forms,  richness 
of  drapery,  with  a  taste  and  harmony  of  coloring  not 
surpassed  by  any  artist  of  the  time."  See  Lanad,  Hist, 
of  Painting,  transL  by  Roscoe,  ii,  295;  Spooner,  Biog, 
Hisi,of  the  Fine  ArU,ii,675,    (R.M.F.) 

Molinari,  Giovanni,  an  eminent  painter  of  the 
school  of  Piedmont,  was  bom  at  Savigliano  in  1721, 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Cavaliere  Beaumont,  and  executed  a 
number  of  works  of  art  for  the  various  churehes  at  Tu- 
rin and  adjacent  cities.  A  picture  in  the  church  of  S. 
Bernardo  di  Veicelli,  representing  a  number  of  saints^ 
is,  according  to  Lanai,  ^^  well  dispmed,  with  good  action, 
and  conducted  with  great  care."  In  Turin  there  is  an 
Addolorata  by  him  at  the  Regio  Albeigo  della  Virtu; 
in  other  places  in  the  state  are  numerous  religious  works^ 
among  which  a  St,  John  the  Baptist,  in  the  abbey  of  S. 
Benigno^  ia  worthy  of  mention.  His  character  was  nat- 
undly  timid,  reserved,  and  modest;  and  Lanzi  says  he 
did  not  paint  history  as  much  as  he  should.  Lanzi  does 
not  give  the  date  of  his  decease,  but  Spooner  places  his 
death  in  1798.  See  Lanzi,  Hist,  qf  Paintk^,  transL  by 
Roscoe,  iii,815;  Spooner,  J?io^.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
11,575.     (B.M.F.) 

MoUnet,  Claudb  du,  a  French  ecclesiastical  anti- 
quary, was  bom  at  Chalon»-sur-Mame  in  1620,  and  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  his  life  occifpied  the  position  of 
canon  regular  and  procurator  general  of  the  Congrega- 
tion of  St.  Genevieve,  Paris.  He  was  the  author  of 
several  works,  based  mainly  iqxm  his  researches  in  ec- 
clesiastical antiquities,  the  most  prominent  of  which  are 
an  edition  of  The  Epistles  of  Stephen,  Bishop  (fToumag, 
with  notesj  and  The  History  <^  the  prvM^xd  Popes,  as 
taken  from  Medals,  The  latter  work  extends  firom 
Martin  V  to  Innocent  XI,  and  includes  a  description  of 
medals  from  1417  to  1678.  In  addition  to  his  labors  in 
numismatics^  he  collected  a  great  many  rare  cariosities 
and  relics,  and  some  very  remarkable  Greek  and  Orien- 
tal MSS.  The  library  of  St.  Crenevieve  owes  much  to 
him  for  its  present  renown  on  account  of  its  great  col- 
lection and  careful  preser\'ation  of  antiquities,  which 
have  not  only  proved  of  public  interest,  but  of  great  his- 
torical value.    He  died  Sept  2, 1687.     (H.  W.  T.) 

M oUnier,  &ienne,  a  French  Roman  Catholic, 
bom  at  Toulouse  about  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, began  life  with  the  study  of  law,  and  became 
counsellor  to  the  parliament  of  his  native  dty ;  but  sub- 
aequentiy  took  orders,  and  became  doctor  of  theology 
and  of  civil  and  canon  law.    He  preached  with  great 
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SDOcess  in  the  principal  churches  of  Provence  and  Paris, 
and  even  preached  before  L<ouis  XIII,  when  that  mon- 
arch was  crowned  in  1610.  He  died  in  1650.  Molinier 
wrote  Sermom  pour  let  dimanckea  dt  V<umie  (Toulouse, 
1681,  2  vols.  8vo): — Id,  sur  le  ntjfttire  de  la  Croix 
(1635,  8vo):— /dL  pour  FOctave  de  SauU  SacremetU 
(Toulouse,  1640,  8vo) : — Id,  tur  le  tymbole  de  la  Croix 
(Rouen,  1650, 8vo).  These  sermons  evince  much  depth 
of  thought  as  well  as  vast  erudition.  See  Biographie 
Touloutaine  ,•  Dictionnaire  portat\f  des  Pridicateurt, — 
Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Generale,  s.  v. 

Molinier,  Jean-Baptiste,  a  French  divine,  was 
born  at  Aries  in  1675,  began  his  studies  in  his  own 
country,  and  continued  them  at  P^zenas,  under  the  fa- 
thers of  the  Oratoxy;  he  then  entered  the  army,  but 
finally  quitted  the  sword  to  take  holy  orders.  He 
taught  theology  at  Aries,  and  entered  the  Congregation 
of  the  Oratory  in  1700.  He  was  subsequently  sent  to 
the  seminary  of  Saint-Magloire  of  Paris,  and  to  Macon 
and  Grenoble.  He  evinced  remarkable  talent  for  preach- 
ing, and  was  very  successful  at  Toulouse,  Lyons,  Or- 
leans, and  at  Paris.  Massillon,  hearing  bim,  was  im- 
pressed by  his  eloquence,  but  at  the  same  time  surprised 
at  the  inequality  of  his  talent,  which  sometimes  rose  to 
the  sublime,  and  again  sank  heavily  to  the  obscure  and 
commonplace.  Biographers  say  that  when  Molinier 
devoted  much  labor  to  his  disoourses,  he  equalled  the 
most  celebrated  French  orators;  but  he  relied  too  much 
upon  his  talent,  and  did  not  sufficiently  moderate  the 
impetuosity  of  his  imagination.  His  discourses  are  the 
production  of  a  happy  genius,  which  expresses  itself 
with  much  fire,  energy,  force,  dignity,  and  ease.  He 
only  lacked  taste;  his  style  is  incorrect,  unequal,  and 
marred  by  common  phrases,  which  form  a  strange  con- 
trast to  many  parts  fuU  of  life  and  grandeur.  Molinier 
left  the  Oratory  in  1720,  and  retir^  to  the  diocese  of 
Sens,  whence  he  returned  to  Paris  to  resume  his  preach- 
ing, but  was  prohibited  from  doing  so  by  M.  de  Yinti- 
mille.  Ko  longer  permitted  to  preach,  Molinier  wrote. 
He  left  the  following  works :  Traduction  nouveiie  of  the 
Imitation  de  JUu»-Ckrigt  (Paris,  1725,  Vimo)i  —  Ser- 
mont  Choieis  (1782^-84,  8  vols.  12mo) ;  the  sermon  Du 
Ciel  ia  considered  his  principal  production:  — Pan^gy- 
riqwu  (1782-84,  8  vds.  12mo)  i—Diacours  sur  la  veriie 
de  la  religion  Chritienne  (1782-84,  2  vols.  12mo) :— /ii- 
atrudions  ei  Prieret  proprea  d  mnttenir  lei  &me»  dans  let 
votes  de  lajpimUMce,  etc.  (l2mo) ;  a  sequel  to  the  DireO' 
teur  des  dmet  phdtentes  of  Vauge  i^Exerdce  du  pMient, 
with  an  Office  de  la  phtitenoe  (18mo) : — Les  Psaumet, 
translated  into  French,  ¥rith  some  Notes  Uttirales  et  mo- 
rales (12mo) : — ParaphroMe  duptaume  Miserere: — Sur 
PAriamsme  (1718,  4to);  very  rare.  He  retired  from 
public  Ufe  but  a  short  time  before  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred in  Paris,  March  15, 1745.  See  Bougerel,  Histoire 
des  ffommes  illustres  de  Provence ;  Chaudont  and  Delan- 
dine,  Diet,  hist,  8»  v. — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  GhUrale,  a.  v. 

Mollnlsm,  the  name  given  to  the  system  of  grace 
and  election  taught  by  Louis  Molina  (q.  v.).  The  kind 
of  prescience  denominated  in  the  Romish  schools  Scien- 
iia  media  is  that  foreknowledge  of  future  contingencies 
which  arises  from  an  acquaintance  with  the  nature  and 
faculties  of  rational  beings,  of  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  shall  be  placed,  of  the  objects  that  shall  be 
presented  to  them,  and  of  the  Infiuenoe  which  their  cir- 
cumstances and  objects  must  have  on  their  actions. 
This  system  has  been  commonly  taught  in  the  Jesuit 
schools ;  but  a  modification  of  it  was  introduced  by  the 
celebrated  Spanish  divine,  Suarez  (q.  v.),  in  order  to 
save  the  doctrine  of  special  election,  Suarez  held  that  al- 
though God  gives  to  all  men  grace  absolutely  sufficient  for 
their  salvation,  yet  he  gives  to  the  elect  a  grace  which 
is  not  alone  in  itself  sufficient,  but  which  is  so  attem- 
pered to  their  disposition,  their  opportunities,  and  other 
circumstances,  that  they  infallibly,  although  yet  qnite 
freely,  yield  to  its  influence.  This  modification  of  Moli- 
na's system  is  called  Congruism.    Molinism  must  not 


be  confounded  either  with  Fdagianian  or  aoni-Pela- 
gionism,  inasmuch  as  Molinism  distinctly  sappoees  the 
inability  of  man  to  do  any  sapematonl  act  without 
grace  (a,  v.).    See  Thomists  ;  Will,  Fbbb. 

MoUnos,  MiouBL  db,  a  Spanish  theologian,  foond- 
er  of  the  Quietbts,  was  bom  of  noUe  parentage  near  Sar> 
agossa,  December  21, 1627.  He  studied  at  Pompdnno, 
and,  after  finishing  his  studies  at  the  Univentty  of  Co- 
imbra,  took  holy  orders,  and  in  1669  went  to  Rome, 
where  his  pions  conduct  and  the  purity  of  his  life  caused 
many  to  choose  him  for  their  spiritiial  director.  He 
acquired  great  reputation,  but  steadily  refoaed  all  eccle- 
siastical prtferment.  In  1676  he  published  his  Way  or 
Gttide  to  what  the  Mystics  call  a  spiritual  or  eoftf«m-> 
pkUwe  Itfe,  This  book,  written  in  Spanish,  was  sup- 
ported by  the  recommendations  of  some  of  the  greatest 
and  most  respectable  men.  In  1681  it  was  published  at 
Rome  in  Italian,  though  it  had  appeared  in  that  lan- 
guage some  time  before  in  other  places.  Afterwards  it 
was  translated  into  the  Dutoh,  French,  and  Latin  lan- 
guages; and  was  very  often  printed  in  Holland,  France, 
and  Italy.  The  Latin  translation,  nnder  the  ritle  of 
Manuductio  spiritualis,  was  published  1^  A.  H.  Franke 
(Halle,  1687, 12mo).  In  Italian  it  bore  the  title  of  (^trtf^a 
Spirituals,  But  though  the  work  added  greatly  to  Mo- 
linoe's  celebrity,  it  also  became  the  subject  of  bitter  op- 
position. It  was  soon  attacked.  There  wde  not  want- 
ing many  who  in  the  specious  hut  visionary  {xinciples 
of  this  work  discovered  the  seeds  of  a  dangerous  and 
seductive  error.  Among  these  the  celebrated  preacher 
Segneri  was  the  first  who  ventured  pnbUdy  to  call  its  oi^ 
thodoxy  into  question ;  but  his  strictures  were  by  Moli- 
noe*s  friends  ascribed  to  jealousy  of  the  influence  which 
Molinoe  had  acquired  with  the  people.  By  degrees, 
however,  reports  un&vorable  to  the  practical  reonlts  of 
this  teaching,  and  even  to  the  perronal  conduct  and 
character  of  its  author,  or  of  his  tbllowers,  began  to  find 
circulation;  and  eventually  the  Jesuits  took  decided 
ground  against  him,  and  he  was  accused  of  heresy. 
The  substance  of  his  system,  which  his  firiends  interpret 
in  one  way  and  his  opponents  in  another,  amounted  to 
this:  Christian  perfection  consists  in  the  peace  of  the 
soul,  in  renouncement  of  all  external  and  temponl 
things,  in  the  pure  love  of  God,  free  firom  all  considers- 
tions  of  interest  or  hope  of  reward.  Thus  a  soul  which 
desires  the  supreme  good  must  renounce  not  only  all  sen- 
sual pleasures,  but  sJso  all  mat^a]  and  sensual  things: 
silence  every  impulse  of  its  mind  and  will,  and  concen- 
trate and  absorb  itself  in  God.  Mdinoe's  enemies  ac- 
cused him  and  some  of  his  disciples  of  reviving  the 
abuses  of  the  Gnostio^  and  of  teoiehing,  both  by  their 
precepts  and  their  example,  the  most  objectionable  prin- 
ciples of  Quietism,  According  to  the  propositions  wliidi 
were  condemned  by  the  Inquisition,  he  pushed  to  such 
an  extreme  the  contemplative  repose  which  is  the  com- 
mon characteristic  of  Quietism  as  to  teach  the  nticr 
indifTeronoe  of  the  soul,  in  a  state  of  perfect  oontempb: 
don,  to  all  external  things,  and  its  entire  independence 
of  the  outer  world,  even  of  the  actions  of  the  very  body 
which  it  animates;  insomuch  that  this  internal  perfeo 
tion  is  compatible  with  the  worst  external  excesses^ 
since  these  are  of  no  importance  so  long  as  the  soul 
remains  in  communion  with  God.  See  Qunrxsif.  It 
is  very  probable  that  the  opposition  to  him,  especially 
that  of  the  Jesuits  and  others  who  watehed  over  the 
interests  of  the  Romish  cause,  was  provoked  because 
they  perceived  that  Molinos's  system  tacitly  accused 
the  Rombh  Chureh  of  a  departure  fhim  true  religion. 
Molinos,  though  he  had  a  vast  number  of  friends,  and 
though  the  pontiff  himself,  Innocent  XI,  was  partial  to 
him,  was  in  1685  cited  before  the  Inquisition,  and  sub- 
mitted to  dose  imprisonment  and  examination.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  opinions  contained  in  his  book,  a  prodig- 
ious mass  of  papers  and  letters,  to  the  numbtf,  it  is 
said,  of  20,000,  found  in  his  house,  were  produced  against 
him,  and  he  was  himself  rigorously  examined  as  to  his 
I  opinions.   The  trial  lasted  two  years;  and  in  1687  sixty* 
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eight  propositioiis  contained  in  his  book  were  solemnly 
condemned.  By  a  decree  of  Aug.  28, 1687,  he  was  de- 
clared to  have  taught  false  and  dangerous  dogmas,  con- 
trary to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  and  to  Christian 
piety.  On  Sept.  8  following  he  was  brought  out  in  a 
yellow  scapular,  with  a  red  cross  before  and  behind, 
made  to  kneel  on  a  scafRdd  in  front  of  the  church  of  the 
Dominicans,  and  there  compelled  to  recant  all  he  had 
taught  in  his  books;  after  which  he  was  compelled  to 
pass  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  prison.  A  bull  of  In- 
nocent XII,  of  Nov.  19,  confirmed  the  action  of  the  In- 
quisition, and  condemned,  m  globOf  the  sixty-eight  prop- 
ositions. A  refutation  of  Molinoe*s  doctrine  is  to  be 
found  in  F^nelon's  works  (VersaiUes,  1820),  and  in  Boe- 
Buet,  Etati  tTOraimm,  See  Mor^ri,  Diet,  hittor, ;  Plu- 
que^  Diction,  de»  JUrMet;  Recueil  de  divtraeB  pikoea 
eomoematU  le  Qmeiitme  H  let  QuieHtteSy  ou  Motinoty  te» 
§aUimmt  ei  set  daadplet  (Amsteid.  1688,  8vo) ;  Lettrea 
ieriiM  de  Rome  Umdaid  le  QicM^ifme;  ou  Molinoe,  set 
senfMiaitt,  etc  (Amsterd.  1688) ;  Herzog,  ReaJrEnofkio- 
p&ae,  ix,  698 ;  Moeheim,  Eedee,  HitL  iii,  889  sq. ;  Ber- 
gier,  DieL  de  Theologies  iv,  420;  Wetzer  u.Welte,  Kir- 
ekett-Lexihon,  vii,  218  sq. ;  Scharling,  in  Niedner's  Zeit^ 
eehrijlj  1854,  p.  825  sq.,  489  sq.;  1855,  p.  8  sq.;  Banm- 
garten-Crusins,  CotHpend,  dL  Dogmen  Getch,  i,  407  sq.; 
Hodgson,  JRe/ormen  and  Martyre;  Heinroth,  Geeek, «. 
KriHk  d  MytUdsnuu,  pt  iii,  ch.  iii ;  Walcb,  ReHgidee 
atrtUigkeiten,  OHseer  der  lutker.  Kirehe,  i,  298  sq. ;  ii,  982 
aq.;  Schrockh,  KirekengeeekichU  #.  d  Rrf,  vii,  458  «(. 
See  MTSTiciaic    (J.  H.  W.) 

Molkenbnhr,  Mabcellix,  a  German  Roman 
Catholic  theologian,  was  bom  at  MUnster,  Sept.  1, 1741, 
and  was  educated  in  the  convents  of  the  Rhenish  coun- 
try. In  1758  he  entered  the  Order  of  St.  Francis  at 
Hanau,  but  was  ordained  to  holy  orders  Oct.  27, 1764, 
and  for  nine  years  taught  philosophy  and  mathematics, 
and  for  twelve  years  divinity  and  moral  theology  at  Pad- 
erbom.  He  then  retired  to  the  convent  of  SL  Francis  at 
Manster-;  but  in  1811,  when  it  was  abolished,  he  lived  for 
a  while  privately.  In  1815  he  re-entered  monastic  life 
in  the  convent  of  St  Francis  at  F^erbom,  and  died  there 
•in  1881.  Some  of  his  most  important  works  are:  Dae 
Zeitalier  der  Vemmift  herauegegeben  von  Thomae  Pained 
viderlegt,  etc.  (Paderbom,  1797,  2d  edition;  Mttnster, 
1802): — Neue  Audegwngeart  dee  alien  Tettamente  von 
WecUein,  Prof,  eu  MUntter,  wideriegt  (Dorsten,  1806) :— 
Neue  der  GottkeiiJeeu  naektheilige  Auel^ung  detlCapi-' 
tel  det  EvangeL  Joh,  von  Muth,  Prof,  in  Erfurtj  widerl^ 
(ibid.  1807) :— FPb  irt  die  aUetU  und  vomehmrste  bitckdjli- 
cke  Kireke  in  dergamen  Ckrittenheitf  Bei  den  Griechen 
Oder  bei  den  Laieinemf  (Paderbom,  1815) : ~ £7€5er  die 
Aniamft  dee  kL  Apoetel  Petms  nach  Rom  und  Antio^ 
ckia,  und  einige  vorgebliche  alte  Streitigkeiten  tnehrerer 
Btechofe  wider  die  Pdpete  (ibid.  1816)  i-^Anmerhungen 
Uber  die  neuen  deutechen  Uebereetzungen  dee  N,  T,  durch 
Carl  und  Leander  van  En,  catch  beeondere  Uber  den  be- 
strqften  Cephat  ^bid.  1817)  t—ffietoria  rdigiome  Chrie- 
HantB  M  oompendio  et  ortUne  cftromco  exkSbiUu,  tom.  i, 
ab  anno  1-826  (ibid.  1818).  See  Waitzenegger,  Gekhr^ 
ten-  und  Schriftstdler  Lexthon  der  deutechen  katholiechen 
GeietHchheit,u,lBeq, 

Mollah  (Arab,  maula,  Turk,  meula,  I  e.  ruler)  is 
the  name  of  a  Turkish  superior  judge,  who  is  an  ex- 
pounder of  dvil  and  criminal  law,  and  of  the  religion 
of  the  state;  he  is  therefore  necessarily  both  a  lawyer 
and.  an  ecclesiastic  Under  him  is  the  cadi  or  judge, 
who  administers  the  law,  and  superior  to  him  are  the 
kadhiasker  and  the  mnfti  (q.  v.).  The}'  all  are,  bow- 
ever,  subject  to  the  Sheik  al-Islam,  or  supreme  mufti. 
In  Persia,  the  office  of  mollah  is  similar  to  what  it  is  in 
Turkey;  but  his  superior  there  is  the  *^sadr,"  or  chief 
of  the  xnollahs.  In  the  states  of  Turkestan,  the  mol- 
lahs  have  the  whole  government  in  their  hands. — (Cham- 
bers, Cyclop,  s.  v.  SeeMvLLAR. 

M511er,  Heimioll,  popularly  known  as  ffenrg 
von  ZiUphm,  one  of  the  early  Protestant  martyrs,  was 


bom  in  1488,  in  the  county  of  Zutphen,  in  the  Nether- 
lands.   In  1504  he  joined  the  Augustinians,  and  in  151 5 
went  to  the  then  newly-established  University  of  Wit- 
tenberg.   Here  he  became  intimate  with  Luther.    In 
1516,  on  his  return  home,  he  was,  notwithstanding  his 
youUi,  made  prior  of  the  Augustinian  convent  of  Dort, 
but  was  finally  obliged  to  leave  it  in  1520  on  account  of 
his  reformatory  opinions,  went  to  Antwerp,  and  there 
became  sub-prior  of  the  Augustinian  convent.     This 
place  also  he  was  obliged  to  leave  in  December,  1520, 
his  favorable  opinion  of  the  Reformers  having  made 
him  many  enemies  in  the  body,  and  in  March,  1521,  we 
find  him  back  at  Wittenberg,  occupied  in  studies.    But 
when,  in  consequence  of  the  Edict  of  Worms,  the  evan- 
gelical party  began  to  be  persecuted  in  the  Nether- 
lands, he  returned,  in  1522,  to  Dort  and  to  Antwerp, 
and  there  by  his  example  encouraged  the  Augustinians 
to  spread  the  principles  of  the  B^ormation.    The  In- 
quisition quickly  recognised  in  him  a  leading  spirit,  and 
he  was  marked  as  one  whose  head  should  falL    On 
Sept  29  he  was  arrested,  but  the  people  rallied  and  re- 
leased him.     Satisfied  that  safety  could  be  found  only 
in  flight,  he  then  bade  adieu  to  his  (Jbristian  friends, 
and  went  successively  to  Amsterdam  and  Zutphen,  with 
the  expectation  of  making  his  way  back  to  Wittenberg. 
But  he  was  stopped  in  Bremen,  and  entreated  by  the 
people  to  stay  there  and  preach  the  new  doctrines.  Con- 
senting, after  much  urgent  solicitation,  he  was  made 
pastor,  and  by  his  preaching  soon  gained  the  greater 
portion  of  the  people  to  the  cause  of  the  Reformation. 
In  November,  1524,  when  his  friends  felt  satisfied  that 
the  cause  had  been  so  efficiently  served  as  to  make  a 
falling  away  to  Romanism  weU-nigh  impossible,  he 
left  for  Meldorf,  in  Demnark,  where  he  was  desired 
to  introduce  the  Reformation.    He  encountered  great 
opposition,  and,  though  the  authorities  of  the  place 
were  in  his  favor,  he  waa  seized  on  the  10th  of  Decem- 
ber by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  and  their  dupes,  and 
bumed  the  next  day  as  a  heretic    The  news  as  it 
reached  the  different  German  Reformers  caused  great 
sorrow.    The  loss  sustained  seemed  irreparable    Me- 
lancthon  wrote  a  hymn  of  praise  over  him,  Luther  a  let- 
ter of  sympathy  to  the  Christians  of  Bremen,  and  an  ac- 
count of  his  martyrdom.    In  the  cemetery  of  Meldorf, 
where  Miller's  remains  had  been  deposited  after  a  se- 
vere struggle  with  the  drunken  rowdies  who,  fired  by 
religious  fanaticism,  had  caused  his  death,  a  monument 
was  erected  to  his  memory,  June  26, 1880.    See  Luther, 
Vom  Bruder  Heinrichf  etc,  in  Werhe,  vol.  xxvi  (£r- 
langen  edition) ;  Heckel,  Die  Mdrtgrer  in  d,  evangeL 
Kirche,  edited  by  Wichem  (Hamb.  1845  and  1849); 
Rudelbach,  Chriedidke  Biogrcpkie  (Leipa.  1849) ;  FUed- 
ner,  Bueh,  d,  Mdrtyrer,  voL  ii;  Schlegd,  Kirchen  u, 
R^ormaiionegeech,  v,  NorddeuteMmdf  voL  ii;  Banke, 
Deuteche  Getch,  tm  Zeitalter  d,  Rrform,  vols,  i  and  ii ; 
Hiet*  of  the  Rrformation  (Austin's  transl.  Phila.  1844, 
8vo),bk.i;  Motley, JbAno/'BanKoeUC^.T.  1874), i, 288 
sq.;  Zeittchr.f  hist,  theoL  1868,  p. 485;  Pierer,  rmVer- 
tal'Leatihon,  xi,867;  HesmQg^Real'Ene^dopddie,  ix,704. 
(J.H.W.) 

Mdller,  Henry,  a  Lutherm  minister,  noted  for  his 
valuable  labors  in  the  Lutheran  interests  in  the  United 
States,  was  bom  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  in  1749.  \Mien 
only  a  youth  of  fourteen  he  migrated  to  this  country, 
and  went  to  Philadelphia.  There  he  was  one  day, 
shortly  after  his  arrival,  met  in  the  street  by  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Muhlenberg,  who  had  known  his  people,  and 
who  recognised  in  the  young  man  so  striking  a  family 
resemblance  as  to  induce  him  to  stop  and  inquire  his 
name  Identified  by  the  doctor,  Henry  was  at  once  giv- 
en a  place  in  his  own  house,  and  everything  was  done  to 
promote  his  welfare  The  doctor  also  gave  him  an  ap- 
pointment aa  assistant  in  a  school  in  which  he  himself 
was  then  teaching,  while  Mifllefs  leisure  hours  were 
devoted  to  the  study  of  theology,  under  the  direction 
of  his  patron.  M5ller  was  licenMd  to  preach  the  Gospel 
by  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania,  and  waa  willing  to  shioe 
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the  privations  and  sufferings  incident  to  those  eiriy  days,  I 
when  the  members  of  chorches  were  scattered  through 
the  wilderness,  like  sheep  without  a  shepherd.  He  en- 
gaged in  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  poor,  in  collecting 
congregations  and  rearing  chmrches,  in  extending  the 
principles  of  the  Latheran  faith,  and  promoting  the  in- 
terests of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom.  Daring  the  Rero- 
lutionary  War  he  was  chaplain  of  a  German  regiment  in 
the  army  commanded  by  general  Washington.  M51- 
ler's  first  regular  pastoral  charge  was  Reading,  Pa. 
Thence  he  removed  to  Philadelphia,  and  later  settled  at 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  where  he  built  the  first  Latheran  church, 
and  promoted  the  interests  of  his  sect.  In  1788  he  re- 
ceived and  accepted  a  call  to  New  Holland,  Pa.,  and 
labored  there  until,  in  1795,  he  was  induced  to  take  the 
Latheran  fiock  at  Harrisburg,  and  he  served  them  most 
acceptably  for  seven  years.  In  1802  M5Uer  returned 
to  Albany,  and  for  six  years  more  served  the  people 
to  whom  be  had  in  his  first  connection  so  greatly  en- 
deared himself.  He  next  accepted  a  call  to  the  united 
churches  of  Sharon  and  New  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.,  where 
he  labored  until  physical  infirmities  rendered  him  un- 
able to  attend  to  the  active  duties  of  his  profession. 
Cheered  by  domestic  affection  and  Christian  hope,  the 
last  six  years  he  lived  were  spent  in  retirement, "  al- 
though," says  a  contemporary,  **  his  whole  life  was  de- 
voted to  the  interests  of  his  divine  Master.  Until  the 
end  he  sought  opportunity  to  do  good,  and  to  make 
himself  useftd  to  those  around  him."  He  died  as  he 
had  lived,  fuU  of  faith,  calm  and  confident  in  the  great 
truths  of  that  blessed  religion  which  he  had  faithfully 
preached,  Sept  1 6, 1829.  As  a  preacher.  Miller's  talents 
were  not  brilliant,  yet  he  accomplished  greater  things 
than  the  more  highly  gifted.  As  a  man,  his  whole  Me 
was  marked  by  integrity,  truthfulness,  and  a  contempt 
of  everything  mean  or  dishonorable.  See  (Lutheran) 
EvangtL  Qu,  Rev,  (memoirs  of  deceased  ministers),  1865, 
p.  278  sq. ;  Sprague,  AtmaU  qfthe  Amor,  Pulpit^  vol  ix 
(Lutherans).    (J.H.W.) 

M olliiui  or  Mollio,  GiovASRi,  a  distinguished  Ital- 
ian mart3nr  in  the  Protestant  cause,  was  a  native  of  Mon- 
taldno,  in  the  territory  of  Siena,  and  the  descendant  of  a 
very  respectable  family.  He  was  bom  near  the  opening 
of  the  16th  century.  When  only  twelve  years  of  age 
he  was  placed  in  the  monastery  of  Gray  Friars,  where 
he  made  rapid  progress  in  arts,  sciences,  and  languages. 
He  entered  the  order  of  Mmmla  while  yet  a  youth, 
and  took  priest's  orders  when  only  eighteen.  Ever}* 
minute  was  improved  in  study  of  polite  letters  and  the- 
ology, and  he  came  soon  to  be  noted  for  his  learning 
and  industry.  After  having  pursued  his  studies  six 
years  longer  at  Ferrara,  he  was  made  theological  lect- 
urer in  the  university  of  that  city.  He  subsequently 
lectured  at  the  universities  of  Brescia,  Milan,  and  Pavia, 
and  was  appointed  professor  of  thedogy  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Bologna  about  1588.  There,  on  reading  several 
treatises  of  the  Reformers,  he  became  at  heart  a  zealous 
Protestant,  and  began  to  expound  in  its  purity  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Romans.  Immense  crowds  soon  attended 
his  lectures,  and,  the  report  coming  to  Rome,  he  was 
seized  by  order  of  the  pope,  and,  being  denied  a  public 
trial,  gave  an  aooonnt  of  his  opinions  in  writing,  con- 
firming them  by  scriptural  authority.  MoUius  d^ended 
himself  with  such  ability  and  adcbess  that  the  judges 
appointed  by  Paul  HI  to  try  the  case  were  forced  to  ac- 
quit him,  in  the  way  of  deidaring  that  the  sentiments 
which  he  had  maintained  were  true,  although  they 
were  such  as  could  not  be  publicly  taught  at  that  time 
mthout  prejudice  to  the  apostdtcal  see.  He  was  there- 
fore sent  back  to  Bok)gna,  with  an  admonition  to  abstain 
for  the  future  from  explaining  the  same  doctrine  (i.  e. 
justification  by  faith).  But  continuing  to  expound  the 
epistles  of  Paul  as  formerly,  and  with  still  greater  ap- 
plause from  his  hearers — even  the  monks  of  difl^erent 
convents,  many  of  the  nobility,  and  individuals  of  epis- 
copal orders,  attending  them— cardinal  Campeggio  pro- 
cured an  order  from  the  pope  to  remove  him  horn  the 


university  (Pontaleon,  Rerum  in  EeeL  OetL  lib.  ix,  foL 
268).  MoUius  did  not  remain  idle  when  relieved  ti  his 
duties  at  the  university,  but  continued  his  studiea,  and 
grew  in  strength  among  his  feUows.  He  finally  became 
lecturer  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Lorenzo  at  Naples.  But 
even  here  he  was  persecuted;  and  in  1542  the  opposi- 
tion grew  so  decided  that  he  was  frequently  in  great 
danger.  He  was  several  times  imprisoned,  but  always 
esc^ted  until  the  time  of  the  accession  of  pope  Julius 
III,  when  he  was  hunted  down  at  Ravenna,  and  trans- 
ported to  Rom&  On  Sept  5, 1568,  a  puUic  assembly 
of  the  Inquisition  was  held  with  great  pomp,  and  Mol- 
lius  was  brought  before  that  body,  attended  by  six  carw 
dinals  and  their  episcopal  assessors.  All  the  priaoncvB 
brought  forward  in  this  sesaion  recanted  and  performed 
penance  except  Mdllius  and  another,  a  native  of  Pemgio 
named  Tisserano,  who  refused  to  do  violence  to  their  coo- 
science.  When  the  articles  of  accusation  against  Mol- 
lius  were  ready,  permission  was  given  him  to  speak. 
He  defended  the  doctrines  which  he  had  taoght  respect- 
ing justification,  the  merit  of  good  works,  anricolar  con- 
fession, and  the  sacraments;  pronounced  the  powor 
claimed  by  the  pope  and  his  clergy  to  be  osorped  and 
antichristian ;  and  addressed  his  judges  in  a  strain  of 
bold  and  fervid  invective,  which  silenced  and  chained 
them  to  their  seats,  at  the  same  time  that  it  cut  them 
to  the  quick ;  and  when  he  had  finished  his  address  he 
threw  the  flsming  torch  which  he  held  in  his  hand  on 
the  ground  and  extinguished  it,  thus  showing  to  his 
accusers  that  he  would  rather  extinguish  life  than  suf- 
fer them  to  force  a  lie  from  him.  Of  course  mercy  to 
such  a  criminal  was  not  within  the  gift  of  Borne,  and 
he  was  consequently  condemned,  together  with  his 
companion,  to  instant  death.  They  were  at  once  con- 
veyed to  the  place  of  execution,  first  hung,  and  then 
burned  to  ashes.  See  Bitt.  des  Maxiyrt,  pt  264,  265; 
Gerdesios,  Itcd.  Rrfarm.  p.  108 ;  MHMe,  Re/,  m  Itafy,  p. 
95, 124, 261 ;  Young,  Life  qfPaleano,  ii,  1 18  sq.  Fox, 
Book  of  Martyrs,  p.  184^  gives  Mollius*s  history  inaccu- 
rately.    (J.H.W.) 

MoUoy,  Fbakcib,  an  Irish  divine  of  some  ccMxity, 
flourished  in  the  College  of  St  Isidor  at  Rome,  Italy,  in 
the  second  half  of  the  17th  century,  as  professor  of  die> 
ology.  He  wrote  Sacra  Tkeologia  (Rome,  1666, 8vo) : 
-^Luoema  FideNum  (1676, 8vo),  a  Roman  GathoUc  Cat- 
echism in  Irish: — Grammatiea  Latmo^Hibermoa  cosi- 
penXaki  (1677, 12mo).  Shingel,  who  gives  an  absliaet 
of  the  last  work  in  his  Arehaoiogioal  Briiamica,  ssys 
that  it  was  the  most  complete  Irish  grammar  then  ex- 
tant, although  imperfect  as  to  syntax,  etc  See  Wan^ 
Writers  oflrdcmd,  voL  ii. 

M o'loch  (Heb.  MefUk,  1;{^«,  1%,  as  often;  Sept 
and  N.  T.  MoX<Sx)i  the  name  of  an  Ammonitidi  idol 
(Amos  iv,  26 ;  Acts  vii,  48) ;  usually  called  MoLBCB(q.  v.> 

Molokans.    See  Malakaxs. 

Molten  Imaga.    See  Idol. 

Molten  Etoa.    See  Ska,  Moltkit. 

Molucoas  (or  Royal  or  Spigb  Islakds),  a  num- 
ber of  islands  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  in  tlie  Indian 
Ocean.  The  term  comprehends,  in  its  most  exten- 
sive sense,  all  the  idands  between  Celebes  and  New 
Guinea,  situated  to  the  east  of  the  Mofaiooa  passage,  in 
long.  126^,  particuhuly  those  of  Gilolo;  but,  in  a  more 
limited  sense,  it  is  usually  restricted  to  the  Dutch  Spice 
Islands :  (1)  Temate,  the  most  important,  lies  in  <F  55' 
N.  lat  and  127^  10'  £.  long.,  and  is  25  miles  in  dreomfef- 
ence.  It  has  a  population  of  7500,  of  whom  only  aboot 
400  are  EuropeansL  Its  natives  are  mainly  Mohamme- 
dans. It  was  formerly  the  residence  of  sultans,  who 
ruled  over  large  territories,  and  could  call  out  100,000 
flghting-men.  The  island  ii  fertile  and  well  watered. 
Rice,  cotton,  tobacco,  etc,  are  cultivated,  and  a  trsde  is 
supported  with  the  adjacent  idands  (2)  Tidore,  sooth 
of  Temate,  in  0°  45'  N.  lat  and  127<>  25'  E.  long.,  is  80 
mUes  in  circumference,  and  rises  towards  the  inteiii* 
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Of  its  popolatioa  of  8000,  tbe  xiatiyes  are  leas  gentle 
bat  more  induatrioos  than  those  of  Temate,  and  dili- 
geotly  cultivate  the  soil,  weave,  and  fish.  They  are 
also  MohammedanB^  and  have  many  mosques.  The 
saltans  of  Temate  and  Tidora  are  sabsidized  by  and 
subject  to  the  Netherlands^  being  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  Moluccas,  and  exercising  their  aathority 
under  the  surveillaiice  of  the  resident.  (8)  Makian,  in 
0^  18'  80"  N.lat.  and  127<>  24' £.  long.,  is  very  fertile— 
yields  much  sago>  rice^  tobacco,  canary-oil,  etc.,  and  has 
important  fishings.  (4)  Farther  north  is  the  island  of 
Motir,  which  is  uninhabited,  but  formerly  yielded  a 
considerable  quantity  of  cloves,  and  later  sent  much 
earthenware  to  all  the  Spice  Islands  (5)  Batjan,  the 
only  remaining  Royal  Island,  situated  bet?reen  0^  18'- 
0^  55'  a  Ut.  and  127°  22'-1280  £.  long.,  is  50  mUes  in 
length  and  18  in  breadth,  and  has  many  mountain-peaks 
from  1500  to  4000  feet  in  height,  the  sources  of  numer- 
ous rivers.  The  greatest  part  of  this  beautiful  island 
is  covered  with  ebony,  satin-wood,  and  other  valuable 
timber-trees,  which  give  shelter  to  numerous  delicately- 
plumaged  birds,  deer,  wild  hogs,  and  reptiles.  Sago, 
rice,  cocoa-nuts,  doves,  fish,  and  fowls  are  plentiful, 
and  a  little  coffee  is  cultivated.  Coal  is  abundant ;  gold 
and  copper  are  found  in  small  quantities.  The  inhabit- 
ants, who  are  lazy  and  sensual,  are  a  mixed  race  of  Port- 
uguese, Spaniards,  Dutch,  and  natives.  All  the  above- 
named  idands  are  volcanic,  Temate  being  a  moun- 
tain,  sloping  upwards  to  7000  feet,  to  which  Tidore 
bean  a  striking  resemblance.  Makian  is  an  active  vol- 
cano, and,  so  late  as  December,  1861,  threw  forth  im- 
mense quantities  of  lava  and  ashes,  by  which  326  lives 
were  lost,  and  15  villages  in  part  or  in  whole  destroyed. 
Motir  is  a  trachyte  mountain,  2296  feel;  in  height;  and 
Batjan  a  chain  with  lofty  peaks.  The  total  population 
of  the  Moluccas  proper  is  21,500.  (6)  To  the  south- 
west of  Batjan  lie  the  Obi  group,  consisting  of  Obi  Ma- 
jor, Obi  Minor,  Typha,  Gonoma,  Pisang,  and  Maya. 
Obi  Major,  in  F  85'  a  lat.  and  from  127^  to  128°  £. 
long:.,  is  by  far  the  largest  of  these,  it  having  an  area  of 
598  square  miles.  It  u  hilly  and  fertile,  being  covered, 
like  the  smaller  islands  of  the  group,  with  sago  and 
nutmeg  trees.  The  Obi  group  are  uninhabited,  and 
serve  simply  as  lurking-places  for  pirates  and  escaped 
convicts.  In  1671  the  Dutch  built  a  bk)ck-house,  call- 
ed the  Biil ;  and  a  few  years  later  the  sultan  of  Ba^an 
aold  them  the  group,  but  the  unhealthy  climate  caused 
its  abandonment  in  1738. 

The  Moluccas,  or  Spice  Islands,  in  the  broad  use  of 
the  term,  lie  to  the  east  of  Celebes,  scattered  over  nearly 
eleven  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude,  between  8°  a- 
^  N.  hU;»  and  126o>135o  E.  long.,  including  all  the  ter- 
ritories formerly  ruled  over  by  the  saltans  of  Temate 
■nd  Tidore.  They  are  now  tributary  to  Holland,  and 
are  virtually  imder  the  jurisdiction  of  the  governors  ap- 
pointed by  the  Dutch,  and  are  divided  into  the  residen- 
cies of  Amboyna,  Banda,  and  Temate;  a  fourth  resi- 
dency, under  the  governor  of  the  Moluccas,  being  Me- 
nado.  Over  the  northern  groups  of  the  Spice  Islands 
the  Netheriands  exereise  an  indirect  government,  the 
sultans  of  Temate  and  Tidore  requiring  to  have  all  their 
appointments  of  native  officials  ratified  b}'  the  resident. 
The  southern  groups  are  directly  under  European  rule. 
The  residency  of  Amboyna  contains  that  island — some- 
tiraes  called  Ley-Timor,  or  Hitu,  from  the  two  penin- 
sulas of  which  it  is  formed — Bum,  the  Uliassers  group, 
And  the  west  part  of  Geram.  That  of  Banda  includes 
the  Banda,  Kefflng,  Key,  Arm,  and  other  islands;  also 
the  eastern  part  of  Ceram.  Under  the  residency  of 
Temate  are  placed  the  Moluccas  proper,  Gilolo,  the 
neighboring  islands^  and  the  north-west  of  Papua.  The 
population  ruled  over  by  the  governor  of  the  Moluccas 
is  767,000.  Amboyna,  the  Bimda  and  Uliasscr  islands, 
chiefly  supply  the  doves,  nutmegs,  and  mace  which 
form  the  staple  exports.  The  Bai^  Islands  are  Neira, 
or  Banda-Neira,  Great  Banda,  Ay  or  Way,  Rhun,  Ro- 
zingain,  and  Goenong-Api,  containing  an  area  of  588 


square  miles.  Of  the  population,  which  is  about  6000, 
400  are  Europeans;  in  the  whole  residency,  the  inhab- 
itants number  about  110,000,  including  the  eastern  part 
of  Ceram.  The  principal  idand  of  the  group  is  Neira, 
south-east  from  Amboyna,  in  4^  88'  a  hU;.  and  180^  £. 
long.,  separated  by  narrow  straits  from  Goenong-Api  on 
the  west,  and  Great  Banda  on  the  east.  The  coast  is 
steep,  and  surmounted  by  several  forts  and  batteries, 
which  command  the  straits  and  roadstead.  The  town 
of  Neira,  on  the  south  side  of  the  island,  is  the  capital 
of  the  Dutch  residency  of  Banda.  It  has  a  Protestant 
chureh,  school,  and  hospital.  The  Banda  Islands  have 
a  rich  soil,  and  are  planted  with  nutmeg-trees,  producing 
upwards  of  a  million  pounds  of  nuts  and  over  a  quarter 
of  a  million  pounds  of  mace.  Pine-apples,  the  vine, 
banana,  oocoaruut,  and  other  fruit-trees  thrive,  and  are 
abundant.  Ay  is  the  prettiest  and  most  productive  of 
the  group.  Goenong-Api  is  a  lofly  volcano.  The  cli- 
mate is  not  particularly  healthy.  The  east  monsoon  be- 
gins in  May,  and  the  west  in  December,  and  both  are  ac- 
companied with  rain  and  storms.  The  Uliassers,  which, 
with  Amboyna,  produce  the  cloves  of  commerce,  are 
Saparona,  Oma  or  Haroukou,  and  Nousa-Laut.  They 
lie  to  the  east  of  Amboyna,  in  8<^  40'  a  lat  and  128^ 
83'  E.  long.,  and  have  an  area  of  107}  square  miles. 
Saparona  is  the  largest,  and  b  formed  of  two  mountain- 
ous peninsulas,  joined  in  the  middle  by  a  narrow  strip 
of  undulating,  grassy  land.  The  population  amounts 
to  11,655,  of  whom  7340  are  Christians,  having  twelve 
schools,  with  a  very  large  attendance  of  schoUra.  Oma, 
separated  from  Saparona  by  a  strait  of  a  league  in 
width,  has  eleven  villages^  of  which  Harouka  and  Oma 
are  the  chief.  It  is  mountainous  in  the  soath,  and  has 
several  rivers  and  sulphurous  springs.  The  beautiful 
village  of  Harouka,  on  the  west  coast,  is  the  residence 
of  the  Dutch  postholder,  who  is  president  of  the  council 
of  chiefs.  Here  is  the  head  office  of  the  dove  produce. 
There  are  two  forts  on  Oma,  several  churehes,  and  six 
schools,  with  700  pupils.  Population  7188;  one  half 
Christians,  the  other  Mohammedans.  Nousa-Laut  lies 
to  the  south-east  of  Saparona.  It  is  planted  with  clove- 
trees,  which  in  1858  produced  120,288  pounds.  There 
are  upwards  of  80,000  cocoa-nnt^^trees.  The  inhabit- 
ants, who  were  formeriy  pirates  and  cannibals,  amount 
to  8479  souls,  are  all  Christians,  and  have  schools  in  ev- 
ery village— in  1859  they  were  attended  by  870  pupils. 

The  Spice  Islands  generally  are  healthy  both  for  Eu- 
ropeans and  Asiatics;  and,  though  the  plains  are  some- 
times very  hot,  mountains  are  idways  near,  where  it  is 
pleasantly  cool  in  the  mornings  and  evenings.  Besides 
the  spice-trees,  the  bread-fruit,  sago,  cocoa-nut,  banana, 
orange,  guava,  papaw,  also  ebony,  iron-wood,  and  other 
valuable  timber-trees,  are  abundsnt. 

The  natives  of  some  of  the  islands  are  Alfoers;  of 
others,  Malays  on  the  coasts,  and  A  l/oers  in  the  interior. 
In  Ceram  are  also  Papuan  negroes,  brought  originally 
from  Bali  and  Papua  as  slavesi  These  are  harshly 
treated  and  poorly  fed.  The  governor  of  the  Moluc- 
cas has  a  salary''  of  ^500,  gold,  and,  with  the  secretary 
and  other  officials,  resides  in  the  city  of  Amboyna,  the 
streets  of  which  are  broad,  planted  with  rows  of  beauti- 
ful trees,  and  cut  each  other  at  right  angles.  There 
are  two  Protestant  churehes,  a  town-house,  orphanage, 
hospital,  and  theatre,  besides  a  useful  institution  for 
training  native  teachers,  with  which  iB  connected  a 
printing-press. — Chambers,  s.  v. 

History,  etc — ^The  Moluccas  were  first  discovered  by 
Europeans  in  1511,  when  the  Portuguese,  under  Antonio 
de  Abreu  and  Francisco  Serrao,  landed  there.  They 
found,  however,  that  the  Arabians  had  already  been 
there,  and  had  made  converts  of  tbe  natives  along  the 
coast — ^the  Malays.  In  the  mountains  they  found  the 
Papuans  (q.  v.),  but  these  Oriental  negroes  were  sav- 
ages, and  in  a  large  measure  remain  so  to  this  day.  The 
king  of  Portugal  claimed  the  island,  and  held  undis- 
puted sway  until  1599,  when  the  Netherlanders  took 
Tidore.    In  1628  they  drove  out  the  EngUsh  firom  these 
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idands,  of  which  they  bad  taken  posseflrion,  and  in 
166d  the  Netherlanden  alone  remained  to  lord  it  over 
the  Moliiccaa.  Thongh  for  a  time  the  British  got  a  hold 
in  the  island,  the  Dutch  finally  became  its  possessors. 
The  islanders  have  freqaently  attempted  to  throw  off 
the  Dutch  yoke,  but  have  Cidled  thus  far.  The  wars 
with  the  Alfoers  of  Ceram,  in  1859  and  1860,  have 
brought  them  more  fully  under  Dutch  rule.  Recently 
new  sultans  of  Temate  and  Tidore  have  been  appointed, 
with  less  power  than  their  predecessors.  The  natives 
along  the  coast  speak  a  dialect  of  the  Malay  tongue, 
mixed  with  many  foreign  words;  but  the  ancient  Mo- 
lucca or  Timata  language  appeared  to  the  eminent  Asi- 
atic linguist,  Dr.  ]>yden,  to  have  been  an  original 
tongue.  They  have  adopted  many  of  the  tenets,  or 
rather  observances,  of  the  Brahminical  system ;  but 
many  of  them,  named  Sherlfs,  boast  of  their  descent 
from  Mohammed,  and  are  held  in  great  respect,  espe- 
cially if  they  have  performed  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 
The  Papuans  have  been  rapidly  decreasing,  and  have 
wholly  disappeared  in  most  of  the  smaller  idand&  But 
they  still  exist  in  many  of  the  more  eastern  islands, 
and  hold  undisturbed  possession  of  New  Guinea.  The 
houses  on  these  islands  are  generally  raised  on  pil- 
lars eight  or  ten  feet  high,  on  account  of  the  moisture, 
and  are  entered  by  means  of  a  ladder,  which  is  after- 
wards drawn  up.  The  color  of  the  natives  is  a  deep 
mixture  of  black  and  yellow,  and  their  dispositions  un- 
civiL  They  subsist  chiefly  on  sago.  The  men  wear 
little  covering,  except  a  hat  of  leaves,  and  a  piece  of 
cloth  round  the  middle;  and  the  women  are  dressed  in  a 
large  wide  garment  like  a  sack,  with  a  remarkably  broad 
bat  on  their  heads.  Their  arms  are  a  kind  of  light 
tough  wood,  arrows  of  reeds,  pointed  with  hard  wood, 
and  bucklers  of  black  bard  wood,  ornamented  with  der 
signs  in  relievo,  made  ¥rith  beautiful  white  shells.  The 
Holuccans  have  themselves  but  little  intercourse  with 
natives  of  civilized  countries;  indeed  they  know  con- 
siderably leas  of  them  than  others  in  the  archipelago. 
They  seldom  see  a  European  vessel 

Afisdonary  Labors. — ^The  native  tribes  of  the  moun- 
tains remain  very  largely  in  heathen  ignorance.  Many 
of  the  Moluccans  were  made  converts  to  Mohammedan- 
ism even  before  the  appearance  of  Christians  on  the 
soil,  and  Talamism  is  gaining  new  adherents  daily. 
Christianity,  on  the  other  hand,  has  thus  far  secured 
but  few  in  number,  as  the  first  impression  made  by  the 
Portuguese  did  not  result  veiy  favorably.  The  Inquisi- 
tion at  Goa  extended  its  power  to  these  parts,  and  tried 
hard  to  cany  the  Moluccans  into  the  Christian  fold,  but 
failed  utterly. 

The  exchange  of  ownership  imported  the  Protestant 
doctrines,  but  the  natives  have  failed  to  see  much  dif- 
ference between  Romanism  and  the  Reformed  faith, 
and  Islam  is  still  ahead.  All  efforts  until  1816  made 
by  Protestants  are  hardly  worth  mentioning.  In  that 
year  Joe.  Kasse,  in  the  employ  of  the  HoUerdam  Mia^ 
thnary  Society  (Zenddinggenootschap),  inaugurated 
successful  efforts  for  the  conversion  of  Uie  Moluccans, 
and  for  eighteen  years  apostolic  labors  were  perform- 
ed there.  In  1819  missionary  Jungmichel  inaugurat- 
ed sucoeasfiil  labors  at  Temate  and  in  the  Sangur  Isl- 
ands. At  the  same  time  valuable  enterprises  were  in- 
augurated also  at  Timor  and  Amboyna.  To  the  for- 
mer Lebrun  went.  He  settled  at  Cupang,  the  seat  of 
the  Dutch  governor,  on  the  south  coast  of  Timor.  For 
twenty  years  there  had  been  no  Christian  minister 
among  the  natives  there,  who  profess  Christianity. 
With  so  much  greater  eagerness  did  they  now  crowd  to 
the  miflsiottary*s  preaching;  and  in  the  very  first  year 
ninety  pagans  were  admitted  to  the  Church,  which  al- 
ready consisted  of  8000  professed  Christians.  More- 
over, the  rajah  of  Rotti  submitted  himself  to  Christ  cru- 
cified; and  in  1828  Lebrun  baptized  in  Little  Timor, 
Kisaor,  Letti,  and  Moa,  496  persons.  The  Friendly  So- 
ciety which  he  established  was  subscribed  to  even  by 
some  of  the  pagan  princes.    He  everywhere  formed 


schools,  and  to  the  remote  churches  he  addressed  pas- 
toral letters,  after  the  manner  of  the  apostles,  of  the 
good  effect  of  which  there  are  very  pleasing  testimo- 
nies. A  few  years  before  his  death,  which  took  place 
in  1829,  eight  missionaries  more  arrived,  who  di^xib- 
uted  themselves  among  various  stations^  and  made  it 
one  part  of  their  business  to  eatahliah  more  fandamen- 
tally  in  Christianity  the  churches  and  congrpgatioiis 
that  had  been  gained  to  it.  Their  work,  indeed,  is  often 
exceedingly  hamssing  and  fatigning.  The  oentie,  how- 
ever, of  missionaiy  labors  in  the  archipelago  is,  and  al- 
ways has  been,  Amboyna.  Its  inhi^itants  have  since 
1860  been  regarded  as  Christians.  The  Rotterdam  So- 
ciety has  a  number  of  stations  there,  and  a  seminary  for 
the  education  of  native  teacherBi  These  stations  are 
now  subject  to  the  Church  at  Batavia,  and  it  is  antici- 
pated that  the  Dutch  government  will  recognise  the 
missionaries  as  stationed  pastors,  and  oontribate  for 
their  support.  See  Sonnenit,  Voyage  to  the  Spiee  Id- 
anda;  Forrest,  Voyage  to  New  Guinea;  Crawford,  Biit, 
of  the  Indian  A  rckipelago,  i,  18  sq. ;  Eari,  Naiite  Raen 
qf  the  Indian  ArdkipelagOf  ch.  vi;  Daniel,  Bamdbuch 
der  Geograpkie,  i,  828  sq. ;  Grundemann,  Misekm»-A  flat, 
pt.  ii.  No.  6;  Newcomb,  Cyckp,  ofMiteiongf  p.  486  sq. 
(J.H.W.) 

MolynetuCfWiLUAH,  an  Irish  mathematidan  and 
philosopher,  who  was  born  at  Dublin  April  17,  1656, 
was  educated  at  the  university  of  his  native  phifce,  and 
afterwards  studied  law,  is  noted  as  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  <«  Dublin  Philosophical  Society,"  of  which  he  was 
first  secretary  (1688),  and  then  president,  and  as  the 
author  of  twenty-seven  papers  on  miscellaneous  subjects 
inserted  in  the  '^  Philosophical  Transacdons"  between 
1684  and  1716,  and  of  a  TranehHon  o/the  eix  Meta- 
phyticdl  Dieeertationt  of  Deecartee,  together  with  lie 
Ohfectione  against  them  2y  Thomas  Hobbes  (Lond.  1671). 
Molyneux  was  a  devoted  Protestant,  and  during  the 
political  disturbances  was  obliged  to  seek  refuge  in 
England  in  1688.  After  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  he  re- 
turned again  to  Ireland.  Among  the  many  persons  of 
literary  eminence  with  whom  Molyneux  maintained  a 
correspondence,  Locke  was  held  by  him  in  particular 
esteem,  and  in  the  last  year  of  his  life  he  went  to  Eng- 
land for  the  purpose  of  visiting  that  philosopher.  Md- 
yneux  died  in  Dublin  Oct  11, 1698.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Mom'dis  (Moftitic  V.  r.  Mo/i^coc),  given  (I  Esdr. 
ii,  4)  in  place  of  Maadai  (q.  v.)  of  the  Heh.  (Ezra  x, 
84). 

Moment  (9^1^,  re'ga,  the  wink  of  an  eye,  i.  e.  an 
instant  f  oTiyiiri,  n  point  of  time,  Luke  iv,  6). 

Momieni  or  M nxninen  (from  the  French  woid 
momerie — ^mummery,  hypocrimr)  is  a  name  of  contempt 
given  to  a  sect  of  Calvinistic  Methodists  in  Ficnch 
Switzerland.  In  the  first  part  of  the  present  century 
we  find  in  Switzerland,  as  in  Germany,  a  confiict  be- 
tween the  old  confessional  faith  and  Rationalisn.  The 
Genevan  school  had  broken  loose  ficom  rigid  Calvinism, 
and  the  heresies  of  Arianism  and  Sodnianism  were 
taught  and  believed.  But  after  the  great  politick 
events  of  the  years  1818>16  we  see  the  old  evangeliesl 
faith  beginning  once  more  to  assert  itself,  young  the- 
ologians in  Geneva  and  the  canton  Yaud  declaiiog  in 
favor  of  orthodox  preaching,  and  avowing  the  then 
almost  foigotten  doctrines  of  Christ's  divini^  and  of 
total  human  depravityr  Their  preaching  caused  great 
bitterness  of  feeling.  Empaytas,  generally  reoognised 
as  the  first  preacher  of  the  Momiers  at  that  time,  was  in 
1816  obliged  to  quit  Geneva,  and  in  1817  the  "Teoen- 
ble  Compagnie  des  Pasteurs"  (i.  e.  the  Piesbyteiy  of 
Geneva)  issued  a  formal  prohibition  against  preaching 
on  those  doctrines  which  had  ever  been  hdd  as  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Reformed  Church.  This 
arbitrary  action  led  to  an  open  nptore  between  the 
evangelical  and  rationalistic  parties^  A  number  of 
preachers — among  them,  Malan  (q.  v.),  £mpaytBz,Gatt»> 
sen,  Bost,  Galland,  and  Drummond  (a  British  Method* 
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iat) — ^refused  to  obey,  and  actiully  separated  from  the 
state  Churchi  organizing  their  own  independent  evangel* 
ical  congregationa.  Their  adheienta  were  all  more  or 
less  inflaenoed  by  Methodist  tendencies,  and  inclined  to 
a  sombre  view  of  life.  They  were  called  by  the  people 
"  Momiere,"  as  if  to  say  hypocrites,  and  exposed  to  the 
insults  of  the  popolaoe.  Many  vexatious  occnrrenoes 
took  place ;  they  were  much  distuibed  in  their  worship, 
particularly  at  Geneva,  where  they  had  erected  a  church 
by  funds  secured  in  England;  but  they  were  at  last 
officially  tolerated.  In  the  canton  Yaud,  however, 
where  they  had  spread  considerably,  their  assemblies 
were  entirely  forbidden  by  the  authorities  by  special  act 
(May  20, 1824),  and  in  consequence  the  pastors  Scheler, 
Olivier,  Chavannes,  Professor  Monnard,  and  others,  were 
obliged  to  leave  their  flocks  or  suflTer  heavy  penalties. 
But  the  old  experience  that  persecution  only  strength- 
ens a  persecuted  cause  proved  true  here  also.  The 
sect  gladly  took  to  itself  the  name  given  in  reproach, 
and  the  ''Momiers,'*  in  spite  of  interdict,  continued  to 
increase,  and  finally  caused  the  formation  of  an  inde- 
pendent Choreh  (^lise  s^par^).  In  1884  the  right  of 
assembling  together,  and  firee  exeroise  of  their  religious 
convictions,  was  granted  them  by  the  state,  and  they 
spread  now  more  than  ever.  They  found  adherents 
also  in  German  Switzerland.  Thus  in  Berne  a  WUrt- 
embeiger  named  M5hrU,  and  a  physician  from  Wei- 
mar named  Yalenti,  actively  proselyted  for  the  new 
doctrines.  In  Neuenbuig  also,  and  in  other  Protestant 
cantons  of  the  little  European  republic,  this  peculiar 
"  Methodism"  spread  and  flourished.  A  paper  was  also 
started,  the  Geaette  ivcmgdique^  and  it  rapidly  gained 
a  large  cireulation.  While  the  Evangelical  Society  of 
Geneva  [see  the  articles  Malan  and  Haldanx  broth- 
ers] owes  its  origin  and  strength  largely  to  the  influ- 
ence and  zealous  oo-operation  of  this  sect,  the  great  re- 
sults of  this  schism  are  embodied  in  a  free  evangelical 
Church  union,  called  the  *^]£glise  libre^"  which  was  or- 
ganized by  the  different  nonconforming  congregations 
in  1848.  See  Malan,  SvBtu  Tracts,  i,  20  sq. ;  Z>»  Proves 
du  Mithodi$me  en  Gtnkve  (1885);  Hagenbach,  Ch,  Hist. 
IStk  and  l^th  Cent,  ii,406  sq.;  Hiit,  viritable  des  Mo- 
miers  de  Genkve  (Paris,  1824) ;  Schweizer,  DU  IdrckL 
Zerwurfmsse  im  JCanton  WacuUf  Mestral,  Mission  de 
rBgUse  Sbre  (1848) ;  Boet,  Defense  desjtdkles  de  VEglise 
de  Geneve  (Paris,  1825) ;  Yon  Goltz,  Die  reform,  Kircke 
Cenfs  im  19  Jakrh,  (Basle  and  Gen.  1862) ;  Chenevifere, 
Quelques  mots  sur  la  Geneve  reHgieuse  du  baron  de  Goltz 
(Gen.  1863) ;  Aschbach,  Kirchm^Lex,  iv,  259.    (R.  a  S.) 

Mona  ifiAvfi)  is  a  term  applied  to  females  who  as- 
sumed the  monastic  life.  The  common  name  applied 
to  female  recluses  is  n«iu,  from  nonna ;  Gr.  v&wti,  aunt. 
See  Ntnra. 

Monaoensis,  Codex.    See  Munich  MS. 

Monachism.    See  Monasticism. 

Monaoo^  Franoiaoo- Maria  del,  an  Italian 
theologian,  a  native  of  Sicily,  was  bom  in  1598.  In 
1618  he  entered  holy  orders,  but,  instead  of  preaching, 
devoted  himself  to  pedagogy.  He  taught  for  a  time  at 
Padua,  and  was  subsequently  employed  in  different  of- 
ficesL  In  1644  he  came  to  Fnnce,  welcomed  by  cardinal 
Mazarin,  who  appointed  him  bis  successor.  He  preach- 
ed snccessfrilly  before  the  court  and  in  the  churches  of 
Paria.  He  was  appointed,  through  the  influence  of  the 
prime  minister,  arohbishop  of  Rheims,  but  died  shqrtly 
afrer  at  Paris  (1651).  He  wrote  //  Sole,  panegirioo 
(Yenice,  1618, 4to)  »— Za  Penna,  panegirico  (1620,  4to) : 
— Patrum  Ckrieorum  regularium  XIV  Eloffia  (Padoa ; 
Lilian,  1621,  8vo) : — In  actores  et  spectaiores  oomcedia- 
rum  nostri  temporis  Parcenesis  (Padua,  1621,  4to):— 
fforte  subeesioa  (1625, 4to):>-i>0  Paupertate  evangdica 
(Rome,  1644,  folio) ;  a  work  which  his  departure  for 
France  obliged  him  to  leave  unfinished : — De  Fidei  uni' 
fate.  III,  ad  Carobtm,  Brttamdarum  regem,  (Paris,  1648, 
folio): — In  universam  AristoteUs  Philosopkiam  Con^ 
tsentaria  (Paris,  1652,  folio).    Other  works  of  his  are 


preserved  in  manuscript  at  Palermo.  See  Silos,  ffist. 
Cleric  reg,  part  iii,  bk.  viii ;  L.  Allatios,  De  Viris  lUustr, 
p.  108  $  F.  M.  Maggi,  De  Vita  Ursula  BenincascB ;  Mon- 
gitore,Bf6^ sicuia,  i, 225;  Uomini  iOustH  deUa  SicHia, 
vol.  iv. 

Monaco,  Lorenxo,  a  Crenoese  painter,  sometimes 
called  the  *<  Monk  of  the  Isole  d'Oro,"  flourished  in  the 
14th  century.  He  was  a  favorite  of  the  king  and  queen 
of  Aragon,  to  whom  he  presented  several  illuminated 
missals.  A  beautiful  Angel,  with  arms  crossed  over  hb 
bosom,  and  floating  in  the  air,  is  credited  to  him  in  the 
Florence  gallery ;  also  The  Flight  into  Egypt,  in  the  Are- 
na at  Padua,  in  which  picture  Mary  and  Joseph  are  at- 
tended by  Salome  and  three  youths.  But  very  little  is 
known  of  this  artist.  He  died,  according  to  Lanzi,  in 
1408.  See  Lanzi's  Hittorg  qfPamiing,  transl  by  Bo»- 
coe  (London,  1847, 8  vols.  8vo),  iii,  288 ;  Mrs.  Jameson, 
Legaids  <^ihe  Madonna  (ibid.  1857, 8vo),  p. 281 ;  Saaed 
and  Legaidary  Art  (ibid.  1857,  2  vols.  8vo),  i,  120 ;  ii, 
796.     (R.M.F.) 

Monadology  (from  Gr.  fwvdct  umtg,  and  Xoyoc, 
discourse)  is  the  term  applied  to  the  doctrine  or  science 
of  Monads,  which  was  fully  developed  by  the  German 
philosopher  Leibnitz.  ^  He  conceived  the  whole  uni- 
verse, bodies  as  well  as  minds,  to  be  made  up  of  monads, 
that  is,  simple  substances ;  each  of  which  is,  by  the  Cre- 
ator, in  the  beginning  of  its  existence,  endowed  with 
certain  active  and  perceptive  powers.  A  monad,  there- 
fore, is  an  active  substance,  simple,  without  parts  or 
figure,  which  has  within  itself  the  power  to  produce  all 
the  changes  it  undergoes  from  the  beginning  of  its  ex- 
btenoe  to  eternity.  The  changes  which  the  monad  un- 
dergoes, of  what  kind  soever,  though  they  may  seem  to 
us  the  effect  of  causes  operating  from  without,  are  only 
the  gradual  and  successive  evolutions  of  its  own  inter- 
nal powers,  which  would  have  produced  all  the  same 
changes  and  motions  although  there  had  been  no  other 
being  in  the  universe*'  (Reid,  IntelL  Potoers,  essay  ii,  ch. 
15).  '*  Monadology,"  says  Ciousin, "  rests  upon  this  ax- 
iom :  every  substance  is  at  the  same  time  a  cause,  and, 
every  substance  being  a  cause,  has  therefore  in  itself 
the  principle  of  its  own  development ;  such  is  the  mo- 
nad— it  is  a  simple  force.  Each  monad  has  relation  to 
all  others ;  it  corresponds  with  the  plan  of  the  universe ; 
it  is  the  universe  abridged ;  it  is,  as  Leibnitz  says,  a 
living  mirror  which  reflects  the  entire  universe'  under 
its  own  point  of  view.  But  every  monad  being  simple, 
there  is  no  immediate  action  of  one  monad  upon  anoth- 
er;  there  is,  however,  a  natural  relation  of  their  respec- 
tive development,  which  naakes  their  apparent  commu- 
nication ;  this  natural  relation,  this  harmony,  which  has 
its  reason  in  the  wisdom  of  the  supreme  Director,  is 
pre-established  harmony''  (Hist,  of  Mod,  Philos.  ii,  86). 
See  Ueberweg,  Hist,  Philos,  ii,  92  sq.,  107  sq. ;  also  p.  27, 
54,  180,  145,  812,  816,  836,  507.  See  also  Lbibkitz  ; 
Neo-Platonism. 

MonarohSB  was  the  title  occasionally  bestowed  in 
the  Christian  churches,  especially  in  those  of  the  East, 
instead  of  the  more  familiar  metropolitan  (q.  v.).  In  the 
6th  canon  of  the  Council  of  Sardica,  which  was  held  in 
344,  we  find  metropolitans  distinguished  by  the  title 
princeps  provincia  (l^npx^  ^^C  iiFapx^^ag) ;  but  else- 
where, in  references  of  those  days,  they  are  entitled 
monarchal.    See  Riddle,  Christian  Antigvities,  p.  224. 

Monarchia  is  the  term  by  which  is  designated  the 
leading  or  opening  statement  in  the  orderly  enunciation 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  (q.  v.),  i.  e.  the  doctrine 
that  there  is  one  and  only  one  'Apx%  principle  or  foun- 
tain of  Divinity,  God  the  Father,  the  first  person  in  the 
Trinity,  who  only  is  Airo^tot,  **  God  of  and  from  him- 
self" (Pearwn  lExpos.  of  the  Creed  (1741,  foL),  p.  39]  is 
very  particular  on  the  form  of  this  statement,  and  takes 
exception  to  Bull,  who  uses  the  word  "  from" — "  of  and 
from  himself,"  which  Pearson  considers  a  contradiction). 
The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  assumes  that  the  Son  and 
the  Holy  Ghost  derive  their  divinity  from  the  Fathec 
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as  the  one  'A^x4«  The  scriptunl  and  only  true  idea 
of  God  involves  in  its  development  the  idea  of  the  tii- 
nnity ;  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Monarchia  may  be  ap- 
proached either  firom  the  side  of  the  unity  of  God  or 
from  the  side  of  the  trinity  of  persons.  Coming  to  it 
on  the  side  of  the  wiity,  there  is  presented  to  the  mind, 
first,  the  existence  of  God,  then  the  unity  of  God,  then 
the  underived  nature— that  is,  his  self-existence.  Com- 
ing to  the  doctrine  on  the  side  of  the  trinity  of  persons, 
Scripture  reveals  God  the  Son,  who  is  8<oc  Ik  Oiov  by 
an  eternal  generation ;  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  is 
Qebg  U  Biov  by  an  eternal  procession.  This  refers  us 
to  the  first  person  of  the  Trinity,  as  him  from  whom 
the  second  and  third  persons  derive  their  divinity.  The 
doctrine  of  the  Monarchia,  flowing  as  it  does  directly 
ftom  the  unity  of  God,  in  its  expression  guards  that 
unity;  while  at  the  same  time  It  renders  it  possible  that 
the  Son  is  God,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  God,  by  a  deriva- 
tion of  Godhead ;  the  full  doctrine  of  the  Godhead  of  the 
second  and  third  persons  being  maintained  by  the  fur- 
ther doctrine  of  the  perichoresis.  It  is  to  be  remarked 
that  as  CLpxh  has  the  meaning  of  ^  beginning**  with  ref- 
erence to  time,  as  well  bb  the  meaning  of  "  principle" 
with  reference  to  origin,  so  with  regard  to  the  former 
meaning  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit  are  &v<»pxoi  as 
well  as  the  Father.  Aina,  cause,  Lb  also  used  in  the 
enunciation  of  this  doctrine :  the  Father  himself,  aiTiOf 
is  dvairio^ ;  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit  are  ahiarSs 
and  aiTtarav,  Scripture  and  the  Church  avoid  the  ap- 
pearance of  tritheism  by  tracing  back  (if  we  may  so 
say)  the  infinite  perfection  of  the  Son  and  Spirit  to  him 
whose  Son  and  Spirit  they  are.  They  are,  so  to  express 
it,  but  the  new  manifestation  and  repetition  of  the  Fa- 
ther ;  there  being  no  room  for  numeration  or  compari- 
son between  them,  nor  any  resting-place  for  the  contem- 
plating mind,  till  they  are  referred  to  him  in  whom  they 
centre.  On  the  other  hand,  in  naming  the  Father,  we 
imply  the  Son  and  Spirit,  whether  they  be  named  or 
not.  This  u  the  key  to  much  of  the  language  of  holy 
Scripture  which  ia  otherwise  difilcult  to  understand,  as, 
e.  g.  1  John  V,  20 ;  1  Cor.  xii,  4-6 ;  John  xiv,  16-18 
(Newman's  A  rianSf  p.  192).  Viewing  this  doctrine  on 
the  side  of  the  second  and  third  persons  of  the  Trinity, 
it  becomes  the  doctrine  of  their  subordination  to  the 
Father.  In  nature,  in  perfection  of  substance,  equal  to 
the  Father ;  in  authority,  in  origin,  the  Son  and  Holy 
Spirit  are  subordinate.  Bull  expresses  it  thus :  *'  Pater 
igitur  minor  est  Filius  rar  ahiav.  iEqualis  vero  est 
Patri  Filius  icard  ^Ooiy,  Deus  ac  Dominus  est  Filius 
Bsque  ac  Pater ;  et  in  hoc  solo  discrepat  a  Patre  Filius, 
quod  Deus  et  Dominus  sit  a  Patre  Deo  ac  Domino ;  hoc 
est,  Deus  licet  de  Deo  sit,  de  vero  tamen  Deo  Deus  verus 
est,  ut  definivit  synodus  ipsi  Nictena**  (Bull's  Work$, 
Burton's  ed.,  vi,  707).  The  like  things  may  be  said  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  This  subordination,  and  the  ministra- 
tions of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  executing  the 
counsels  of  the  individual  society  of  the  Godhead,  tB 
styled  the  economy  of  the  Holy  Trinity. — ^Blunt,  Diet, 
o/Doct.  and  HitL  TheoL  p.  486.    See  Procession. 

Monarohiana  is  a  name  given  to  those  Christians 
of  the  early  Church  who  denied  the  distinction  of  per- 
fom  in  the  divine  nature.  They  insisted  on  the  divine 
unit}',  which  they  thought  was  infringed  by  the  com- 
mon and  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Tnnity.  ^'Monar^ 
chiam  tenemus"  was  their  frequent  assertion  when  com- 
paring themselves  with  the  orthodox  fathers,  whom 
they  accordingly  charged  with  Tritheism.  Yet  it  is 
apparent  that  the  Monarchians  did  not  properly  use 
the  term  fiovapxia — at  least  not  in  the  catholic  sense, 
as  maintaining  that  there  is  only  one  Apxht  source  or 
fountain  of  Deity,  the  Father,  which  sense  implies  the 
existence  of  the  Begotten  Son  and  Proceeding  Spirit  as 
dbtinct  Persons ;  nor  in  the  sense  of  unity,  for  unity  can 
only  be  asserted  when  there  is  plurality  (in  which  lies 
the  misuse  of  the  term  by  the  Uniurians) ;  nor,  again, 
in  the  sense  of  God's  sole  government,  which  affirms 
nothing  concerning  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  a 


distinction  of  Persons  in  the  Godhead;  but  they  used  it 
in  the  sense  of  simple  oneness,  from  which  oDcness  they 
argued  that  the  Godhead  is  so  simple  a  being  as  to  be 
fiovowpocvwoQ—^L  solitary,  single  HypoetaMa.  That 
this  was  the  meaning  in  which  they  used  the  term  /lo- 
vapxia  is  apparent  on  the  very  face  of  the  coBtroversy. 
Thus  Tertullian  goes  on  to  assert  that  monarchia  means 
nothing  else  than  '^  singulars  et  unicum  imperinm." 

The  Monarchians  are  generally  credited  as  the  ad- 
herenU  of  Praxeas,  a  writer  of  the  Grecian  school  Their 
were  sometimes  called  PctfripaMMiiM,  because  their  views 
led  to  the  conclusion  that,  if  the  union  between  God  the 
Father  and  his  Scm  Jesus  were  so  intimate  as  they  af- 
firmed, then  the  former  must  be  supposed  to  have  suf- 
fered with  the  latter  all  the  afflictions  of  his  Ufe  and 
death.  Praxeas  held  that  the  Word  of  God  (Jesus 
(Christ)  meant  nothing  more  than  the  word  of  his  mouth 
— ^the  emissions  of  his  voice,  to  which  distinct  agency 
had  been  metaphorically  ascribed.  These  heretics  con- 
sidered that  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  with  respect  to 
the  personality  of  the  Son  was  a  disparaging  represen- 
tation of  Christ,  whom  they  held  to  be  the  sapreme  God 
himself,  and  who,  in  a  way  he  had  never  done  besides, 
had  revealed  himself  in  human  nature,  and  had  appear- 
ed in  a  human  body.  They  taught  that  God  was  to 
be  considered  in  two  diflferent  relations :  1,  the  hidden 
Being,  as  he  was  before  the  Creation— 6bc  Father  j  and, 
2,  in  so  far  as  he  revealed  himself,  the  Son  of  the  hogot ; 
and  it  was  only  in  virtue  of  these  considerations  that 
Christ,  as  the  most  perfect  revelation  of  God  the  Father, 
was  called  the  Son  of  God.  They  maintained  that 
this  doctrine  was  most  eminently  calculated  to  dignify 
Christ  (See,  however,  below.)  The  Monarchians  re- 
ceived boih  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  heU 
doctrines  somewhat  resembling  modem  UnitarianinD. 
This  general  dass,  however,  comprehended  many  who 
differed  more  from  each  other  than  they  did  even  from 
those  reputed  orthodox,  and  who,  indeed,  had  nothing 
in  common  but  a  great  seal  for  Monotheism,  and  a  fear 
lest  the  unity  of  God  should  be  endangered  by  the  hy- 
postases of  the  Alexandrian  fathers.  Thus  Theodotiu, 
Artemon,  and  Paul  of  Samosata  were  placed  by  the  dde 
of  Praxeas,  No^tus,  Beiyllus  of  Boe^  and  Sabellitifi, 
between  whom  and  theooselvefl^  on  every  essential  point 
of  Christian  doctrine,  there  was  an  unmistakable  oppo- 
sition. 

Monarchianism  is  generally  supposed  to  have  origi- 
nated about  the  end  of  the  2d  century.    It  seems  to  ns, 
however,  that  this  heresy  may  be  traced  to  the  veiy 
earliest  times  of  Christianity.    Justin  Martyr  expressly 
denounces  It,  and  his  notice  guides  us  to  its  source,  for 
he  finds  the  heresy  to  exist  both  among  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians.   He  condenms  the  Jews  for  thinking  that,  when 
God  was  said  to  have  appeared  to  the  patriarchs,  it  wss 
God  the  Father  who  appeared.    Such,  he  says,  are  just- 
ly convicted  of  knowing  neither  the  Father  nor  the  Son ; 
for  they  who  say  that  the  Son  is  the  Father  are  con- 
victed of  neither  understanding  the  Father  nor  of  know- 
ing that  the  Father  of  the  universe  has  a  Son,  who,  be- 
ing the  first-bom  Logos  of  God,  is  likewise  God  (/Vrtf 
AfcL  ch.  Ixiii).    In  the  Dialogue  with  Tiypho  he  han- 
dles the  same  topic,  and  extends  the  chuge  to  Chris- 
tiana   "  I  am  aware  that  there  are  some  who  wish  to 
meet  this  by  saying  that  the  power  which  appeared 
from  the  Fadier  of  the  universe  to  Moses,  or  AbrahsOf 
or  J/u3ob,  is  called  an  Angel  in  his  coming  among  men, 
since  by  this  the  will  of  the  Father  is  made  known  to 
men ;  he  is  also  called  Gloiy,  since  he  is  somerimes  sees 
in  an  unsubstantial  appearance ;  sometimes  he  is  osQed 
a  Man,  since  he  appears  under  such  forms  as  the  Father 
pleases ;  and  they  call  him  the  Word,  since  he  is  also 
the  bearer  of  messages  from  the  Father  to  men.    Bit 
they  say  that  this  power  is  unseparated  and  andinded 
from  the  Father,  in  the  same  manner  that  the  light  of 
the  sun  when  on  earth  is  ynseparated  and  undivided 
from  the  sun  in  heaven,  and  when  the  sun  sets  the  %bt 
is  removed  with  it  \  so  the  Father,  they  say,  when  hi 
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wiahes,  makes  his  power  go  forth,  and  when  he  wisbee 
he  brings  it  back  again  to  himself"  QDiaL  c  Trypk,  oc. 
127, 128).  It  appears,  then,  there  were  persons  in  Jus- 
tin's time  who  called  themselves  Christians,  but  who 
believed  that  the  Son  was  merely  an  unsubstantial  en* 
eigv  or  operation  of  the  Father  (see  Boll,  Dtf.  Fid, 
Nic,  can.  ii,  qu.  iv,  4 ;  Burton,  BampL  Led,  note  108). 
Now  in  this  the  Jews  had  deserted  the-better  teachings 
of  their  eaxlier  rabbins ;  for  these  ascribed  a  divine  per- 
sonality to  the  angel  of  the  Presence,  and  the  doctrine 
of  the  holy  and  undivided  Trinity  subnsted,  though  in 
a  leas  developed  form,  in  the  synagogue  of  old  (see  Mill, 
P<Mtk.  Prim,  ft  ii,  p.  92  sq.).  The  cause  of  this  deden- 
sion  in  doctrine  was,  that  opposition  to  the  Incarnate 
Word,  when  he  really  appeared,  seemed  to  have  predis- 
posed them  to  accept  a  heathen  philosophy,  and  to  rep- 
resent the  Logos  as  Fhik>  didr-as  the  manifest  God  not 
personally  distinct  from  the  concealed  Deity.  This  er- 
ror found  its  way  into  Chiistianity  through  the  Gnos- 
tics, who  were  largely  indebted  to  the  Platonic  school 
of  Alexandria.  It  appears  as  the  foundation  of  the  sys- 
tem of  Simon  Hagns,  who  taught  that  the  originating 
principle  of  all  (which  he  asserted  to  be  Pure,  for  *<  God 
is  a  consuming  fire")  is  of  a  twofold  nature,  having  a 
secret  part  and  a  manifest  part,  corresponding,  as  Hip- 
polytns  remarks,  to  the  potentiality  and  energy  of  Aris- 
totle. If  this  be  nothing  else  than  Philo's  representa- 
tion of  the  Logos,  there  is  some  sure  ground  for  the  no- 
tion that  Simon  held  the  heresy  afterwards  called  Sa- 
bellian.  Burton  rejects  the  notion,  inasmuch  as  the 
doctrine  of  emanations  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
theory  of  Sabeltins;  but  Hippolytus  (whom  Burton  did 
not  possess)  shows  that  the  Logos,  in  Simon^s  theory, 
employed  certain  portions  of  the  divine  fulness,  which 
portions  he  called  J£ons ;  and  that  the  Logos,  although 
Simon  uses  the  word  Begotten,  is  really  thie  manifest 
God  not  personally  distinct  ftom  the  concealed  Deity 
(see  Burton,  j^ompton  Led,  note  46).  Although,  there- 
fore, the  doctrine  of  emanations  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  doctrine  of  Sabelliua,  it  had  in  its  original  form, 
as  constructed  by  Simon,  a  foundation  of  Sabellianism. 
Traces  of  Sabellianism  are  found  even  in  the  later 
schools  of  Gnostics,  and  the  later  Sabellianism  approach- 
ed to  an  emanation  theory.  A  resemblance  has  been 
noticed  between  the  tenets  of  Yalentinus  and  those 
of  Sabellius  (Peturins,  Dogm,  Theol,  II,  i,  6;  Wormius, 
Hid.  SabeL  ii,  8),  and  Neander  is  inclined  to  think  that 
Marcion  may  have  adopted  some  of  the  Patripassian 
doctrines  in  Asia  Minor  (Chur<A  Hist,  i,  798 ;  Burton, 
Bampion  Led,  note  108).  The  leading  tenet  of  the 
Honarchians  thus  appears  to  have  been  introduced  into 
Christianity  prindpially  through  the  Alexandrian  Jews 
and  the  Gnostics.  It  may  also  have  been  derived  im- 
mediately ftom  heathen  philosophers,  as  in  the  case  of 
No^ttts  it  is  ascribed  by  Hippolytus  immediately  to 
Heraditus  (see  Noictiaks). 

But  whatever  its  origin  in  its  development,  Monarch- 
ianism  must  be  carefully  distinguished  among  two  op- 
posite classes  claiming  to  be  Monarchians :  the  rational- 
istic or  dynamic  Monarchians,  who  denied  the  divinity 
of  Christ,  or  explained  it  as  a  mere  power  (Avvafug) ; 
and  the  patripassian  Monarchians,  who  identified  the 
Son  with  the  Father,  and  admitted  at  roost  only  a  modal 
trinity,  a  threefold  mode  of  revelation.  *<The  first 
form  of  this  heresy,"  says  Schaff,  <<  involved  in  the  ab- 
stract Jewish  monotheism,  deistically  sundered  the  di- 
vine and  the  human,  and  rose  little  above  Ebionism. 
The  second  proceeded,  at  least  in  part,  from  pantheistic 
preconceptions,  and  approached  the  ground  of  Gnostic 
docedsm.  The  one  prejudiced  the  dignity  of  the  Son, 
the  other  the  dignity  of  the  Father ;  yet  the  latter  was 
by  far  the  more  profound  and  Christian,  and  according- 
ly met  with  the  greater  acceptance." 

1.  The  Monarchians  of  the  first  class  saw  in  Christ  a 
mere  man,  filled  with  divine  power ;  but  conceived  this 
divine  power  as  operative  in  him,  not  from  the  baptism 
only,  according  to  the  Ebionitish  view,  but  from  the 
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beginning;  and  admitted  his  supernatural  generation 
by  the  Holy  Ghost.    To  this  class  belong : 

(1)  The  A  logicfMy  a  heretical  sect  in  Asia  Minor  about 
A.D.  170,  of  which  very  little  is  known.   See  Alooianb. 

(2)  The  TheodoikuUf  so  called  from  their  founder, 
Theodotus,  who  flouiiahed  near  the  close  of  the  2d 
century.  He  denied  Christ  in  a  persecution,  with  the 
apology  that  he  only  denied  a  man ;  but  still  held  him 
to  be  the  supematurally  begotten  Messiah.  He  taught 
that  Jesus  was  bom.of  the  Virgin  according  to  the  will 
of  the  Father,  and  that  at  his  baptism  the  higher  Christ 
desQ^nded  upon  him.  But  this  higher  Christ  Theodo- 
tus conceived  as  the  Son  of  him  who  was  at  once  the 
Supreme  God  and  the  Creator  of  the  worlds  and  not 
(with  Cerinthus  and  other  Gnostics)  as  the  son  of  a 
deity  superior  to  the  God  of  the  Jews.    See  Theodo- 
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(3)  The  Artemonite$,  or  adherents  of  Artemon,  who 
came  out  somewhat  later  at  Rome  with  a  similar  opin- 
ion, declaring  the  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  an 
innovation,  and  a  relapse  to  heathen  polydieism.  They 
asserted  that  unUl  the  time  of  Tictor,  bishop  of  Rome, 
their  doctrine  was  the  reigning  one  in  the  Roman 
Church,  and  that  it  was  first  proscribed  by  Victor's  suc- 
cessor, Zephyrinus  (after  A.D.  200).  This  was  an  un- 
reasonable charge,  but  may  have  been  made  possible 
by  the  indefiniteness  of  the  earliest  formi^as  of  the 
Christian  Church.  The  Artemonites  were  charged  with 
placing  Euclid  and  Aristotle  above  Christ,  and  esteem- 
ing mathematics  and  dialectics  above  the  Gospel    See 

ASTBMONITES. 

(4)  Paul  ofSamotata,  bbhop  of  Antioch  in  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  8d  century,  who  denied  the  personality 
of  the  Logos  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  considered 
them  merely  powers  of  God,  like  reason  and  mind  in 
man ;  but  granted  that  the  Logos  dwelt  in  Christ  in 
larger  measure  than  in  any  former  messenger  of  God; 
and  taught,  like  the  Socinians  in  later  times,  a  gradual 
elevation  of  Christ,  determined  by  his  own  moral  devel- 
opment, to  divine  dignity  (a  ^toiroifioic  U  TpoKoviji), 
His  overthrow  by  the  emperor  Aurelins  in  272  decided 
the  fall  of  the  Monarchians,  though  they  stUl  appear 
at  the  end  of  the  4th  century  as  condemned  heretics, 
under  the  name  of  SamosatemoM  (q.  v.),  PtxuUanida 
(q.  v.),  and  SabeUians  (q.  v.). 

2.  The  second  dass  of  Monaichians,jcalled  by  Ter- 
tullian  Patripamana  (as  afterwards  a  branch  of  the 
Monophysites  was  called  Theopaschites),  together  with 
their  unitarian  seal,  felt  the  deeper  Christian  impulse 
to  hold  fast  the  divinity  of  Christ;  but  they  sacrificed 
to  it  his  independent  personality,  which  they  merged  in 
the  essence  of  the  Father. 

(1)  The  first  prominent  advocate  of  this  class  of  Mo- 
narchians, rather  than  the  founder  of  Moimrchianism, 
was  PtxtxecUf  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken  above. 
Noitu8  of  Smyrna,  who  differed  but  little  from  Praxeas, 
is  frequently  recognised  as  the  leader  of  a  bi^ch  of  this 
class;  and  CalH$tus  (pope  Calixtus  I),  who  adopted  and 
advocated  the  doctrines  of  No^tus,  as  the  leader  of  a 
third  branch.  Those  who  strictly  followed  him  were 
called  CaUistkms^  in  distinction  from  the  direct  follow- 
ers of  No^tus,  who  were  called  No^Ham  (q.  v.).  NoiStus 
taught  (according  to  Hippolytus,  Phiioe,  ix,  7  sq.)  that 
the  one  God  who  created  the  world,  though  in  himself 
invisible,  had  yet  from  most  ancient  times  appeared 
from  time  to  time,  according  to  his  good  pleasure,  to 
righteous  men ;  and  that  this  same  God  had  himself  be- 
come also  the  Son,  when  it  pleased  him  to  submit  to 
being  bom ;  he  was  consequently  his  own  son,  and  in 
this  identity  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  consisted  the 
^  monarchia"  of  God.  An  associate  and  disciple  of  No- 
6tus  was  Epigonus,  who  brought  the  doctrine  he  pro- 
fessed to  Rome ;  and  kis  pupU,  again,  was  Cleomenes, 
who  defended  the  doctrine  of  NoKtus  in  the  time  of  bish- 
op Zephyrinus,  the  successor  of  Victor.  With  this  Ge- 
omenes,  aooor^ng  to  Hyppolytus,CaIliBtus,  the  successor 
of  Zephyrinus,  was  on  terms  of  friendship,  and  was  of 
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like  opinions.  Callistus  declared  the  Son  tobe  merely  tfajs 
manifestation  of  the  Father  in  human  form ;  the  Father 
animating  the  Son,  as  the  spirit  animates  the  body  (John 
xiv,  11),  and  suffering  with  him  on  the  cross.  "The 
Father,"  says  he,  **  who  was  in  the  Son,  took  flesh  and 
made  it  God,  uniting  it  with  himself,  and  made  it  one. 
Father  and  Son  were  therefore  the  name  of. the  one 
God,  and  this  one  person  (itpotnitTrop)  cannot  bo  two; 
thus  the  Father  suffered  with  the  Son."  After  the 
death  of  this  pope,  Patripassianism  yirtually  disappear- 
ed from  the  Roman  Church. 

(2)  The  stepping-stone  from  simple  Patripassianism 
to  what  we  sludl  presently  deal  with  as  Safaellian  mo- 
daUsm  constitutes  the  doctrine  advanced  by  Berylbu 
of  Boetra,  in  Arabia.  From  him  we  have  only  a  some- 
what obscure  and  very  variously  interpreted  passage  in 
Eusebitts  {ff,  E,  vi,  83).  He  denied  the  personal  pie- 
existence  ('1-^ta  ohaiai  irtpiypa^f  i.  e.  a  circumscribed, 
limited,  separate  existence),  and  in  general  the  inde- 
pendent divmity  (Wa  ^<6nfc)  of  Christ,  but  at  the 
same  time  asserted  the  indwelling  of  the  divinity  of  the 
Father  ('H  warpue^  durnis)  in  him  during  his  earthly 
life. 

(8)  The  Sabellian  modalism  had  its  starting-point  in 
the  views  evolved  by  SabdUus  (q.  v.),  who  flourished  in 
the  beginning  of  the  2d  century.  He  differed  firom  the 
orthodox  standard  mainly  in  denying  the  trinity  of  es- 
sence and  the  permanence  of  the  trinity  of  manifesta- 
tion; making  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  only 
temporary  phenomena,  which  fulfil  their  mission  and 
return  into  the  abstract  monad.  He  differed  from  the 
other  Monarchians  by  embracing  the  Holy  Ghost  in  his 
specuUtion,  and  thereby  reached  a  trinity ;  not  a  simul- 
taneous trinity  of  essence,  however,  but  only  a  succes- 
sive trinity  of  revelation.  He  starts  fiom  a  diittnction 
of  the  monad  and  the  triad  in  the  divine  nature.  His 
fundamental  thought  is  that  the  unity  of  God,  without 
distinction  in  itself,  unfolds  or  extends  itself  CH  fio- 
vAq  irXarw^€c<ra  yiyovt  rpuic)  ui  the  course  of  the 
world's  development  in  three  different  forms  and- periods 
of  revelation  ('Ovofuira,  wpdatava — ^not  in  the  ortho- 
dox sense  of  the  term,  however,  but  in  the  primary 
sense  of  maak,  or  part  [in  a  play]),  and,  after  the  com- 
pletion of  redemption,  returns  into  unity.  The  Father 
reveals  himself  in  the  giving  of  the  law  or  the  Old-Tes- 
tament eoonoo^  (not  in  the  creation  also;  this,  in  his 
view,  precedes  the  trinitarian  revelation) ;  the  Son,  in 
the  incarnation ;  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  inspiration.  He 
illustrates  the  trinitarian  relation  by  comparing  the  Far 
ther  to  the  disk  of  the  sun,  the  Son  to  its  enlightening 
power,  the  Spirit  to  its  warming  influenoe.  His  view 
of  the  Logos,  too,  is  peculiar.  .  The  Logos  is  not  identi- 
cal with  the  Son,  but  is  the  monad  itself  in  its  transi- 
tion to  triad;  that  is,  God  conceived  as  vital  motion 
and  creating  principle — ^the  speaking  God  (&f  dc  XaXiSv), 
in  distinction  from  the  silent  God  (d^6c  <nunrci*v).  Each 
Tp6€rtawov  is  another  SiaXkytir^eu,  and  the  three  irpoo' 
uvra  together  are  only  successive  evolutions  of  the 
Logos  or  the  worldward  aspect  of  the  divine  nature. 
As  the  Logos  proceeded  from  God,  so  he  returns  at  last 
into  him,  and  the  process  of  trinitarian  development 
(^(oXi^ic)  closes  (comp.  Baur,  (rescA.  <i  Dreieiniffheitt' 
lehre,  on  this  point).  Athanasins  traced  the  doctrine 
of  Sabellius  to  the  Stoic  philosophy;  and  it  must  be 
confessed  that  in  the  Pythagorean  system  also,  in  thf 
Gospel  of  the  Egyptians,  and  even  in  the  pseudo-Clem- 
entine homilies,  there  are  kindred  ideas.  But,  notwith- 
standing these,  it  is  now  generally  conceded  that  Sabel- 
lius was  in  all  respects  original  in  the  propounding  of 
his  theory  of  the  Trinitarian  doctrine.  Says  Schaff 
{Ch,Hut.'\,2ISS):  <<SabeUius  is  by  far  the  most  original, 
ingenious,  and  profound  of  the  Monarchians.  His  sys- 
tem is  known  to  us  only  from  a  few  fragments,  and 
some  of  these  not  altogether  consistent,  in  Athanasins 
and  other  fathers.  It  was  very  fully  developed,  and 
has  been  revived  in  modem  times  by  Schleiermacher 
{UAer  den  dgematz  der  SabeUiamaehm  u.  A fAanaMOfi- 


iichiai  Vonidivnff  v,  d.  TrmUSt)  in  a  pecufiarij  noodifisd 
form."  Since  the  writing  of  the  above  by  Dr.  Scbal^ 
the  general  Monaichian  view  of  the  inramation  has 
been  revived  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecfaer,  wbo  in 
his  Ltfe  of  Ckritt  (N.  Y.  1871,  8vo),  voL  i,  denies  the 
union  of  Uie  human  and  divine  nature  in  Christ,  and 
asserts  that  be  was  God  dwelling  in  and  subject  to  the 
infirmities  and  limitation  of  the  human  fle& — a  view 
which  he  supports  largely  from  ch.  u  of  Hebrew*.  See 
Abiaks;  Incarnatiom;  MoMOPHTBrrBS ;  Patbipa»> 
8XAMS;  Sabeluams;  Umitabiams. 

From  this  cursory  glance  at  the  history  of  Monareh- 
ianism,  there  is  apparent  an  endeavor  to  escape  from  the 
revolting  tenet  of  Patripassianism,  and  to  retain  or  sup> 
ply  that  which  the  nature  of  man  almost  instinctiv^ 
requires—^  superhuman  mediation  and  atooement.  The 
working  of  these  two  motives,  as  the  Uonaichian  adopted 
either  the  Arian  or  the  Patripassian  altemative^  is  veiy 
remarkable;  inasmuch  as  the  return  to  eath<dicity  ap- 
pears to  be  much  easier  in  the  school  which  adopted  the 
former  alternative.   Where  Patripassianism* was  at  onoe 
and  decisively  rejected,  it  was  open  to  the  Honaicbian  to 
satisfy  the  need  for  a  mediator  by  magmfying  the  di- 
vine element  in  our  Lord,  which  at  first  he  ooiuidered 
to  be  only  the  highest  degree  of  prophetic  grace,  and 
passing  through  stages  of  Arianism  and  senai-AriianiflD 
to  approach  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  truth.    Whereas, 
when  Patripassianism  had  been  adopted,  and  the  need 
was  felt  for  freeing  the  mind  from  a  tenet  at  which  one 
shudders,  it  was  only  done  by  diminishing  the  divine  nat- 
ure in  Christ,  through  the  stages  of  supposing  it  to  be  a 
portion  of  the  divine  fulness,  then  an  emanation  from  the 
Godhead.    The  result  was  a  deliberate  PfeilanthiopaHo. 
Regarding  the  heresy  itself  of  peeudo-Moiiarchianini, 
the  main  points  for  consideration  are  the  IbUowiiig: 
First,  an  eternal  mind  must  needs  have  in  it  from  ete^ 
nity  an  kwota  or  Xoyoc*  a  notion  or  omceptioii  of  itseli^ 
which  the  schools. term  verbitm  maUit:  nor  can  it  be 
conceived  without  it    ^  This  Word  in  God  cannot  be, 
as  it  is  in  us,  a  transient,  vanishing  accident,  for  then 
the  divine  nature  would  indeed  be  compounded  of  aib- 
stance  and  accident,  which  would  be  repugnant  to  iti 
simplicity;  but  it  must  be  a  substantial,  snbsistiiig 
Word^  (Bull,  Cath,  DocU  concermng  ike  bktted  Trmif). 
The  Monarchians  denied  this  (TcXciororoy  cm  Cm'tv 
Kai  aOrov  rov  vpm-ov  vov  Xoyoy  ifii^nrx'oipy.    Denj- 
ing  this,  they  denied  also  that  substantia]  vmaditm  tan- 
tatia  in  which  the  Father  and  the  Scm  are  one  hofvi 
HvtviiuroQ,    Secondly,  thus  is  destroyed  that  tiMtp- 
Ktia  which  we  attribute  to  God,  i.  e.  his  self-sofflciaicy 
and  most  perfect  bUss  and  happiness  in  himself  akae, 
before  and  without  all  created  beings.    For  this  ve 
cannot  well  conceive  without  acknowledging  a  diBtio^ 
tion  of  persons  in  the  Godhead.    The  Monaichiaii%  it 
is  ^ear,  denied  this  individual  society  of  the  Trinitr 
(comp.  Blunt,  Diet,  ofSectSj  fferuiety  etc.,  p.  882).  Sm 
Hdhler,  A  tkanatius  der  Gro$ae  (Bfainz,  1827),  bk  i  {Der 
Glaube  der  Kir<^  der  drei  eraiem  Jakrk.  m  Betr^der 
rrMsA5£,etc.),p.l-il6;  Bust,  Die  lAriuLLekrevmdtr 
DreiemigheU  v.  Menackwerdm^  Gifttee  m  iirtr  geedM* 
lichen  EwtwuMmg  (Tttb.  1841-48,  8  vols.),  i,  12»4il ; 
Mder,  ZHe  JLeArs  tMm  d^  TVrnd^tt  w  Orer  Use.  £M«Mi^ 
lung  (Hamb.  1844, 2  vols.),  i,  45-184 ;  Domer,  EetuMk- 
Umgegetchidite  der  Lekrt  wm  der  Pereon  CkrieH  (1839; 
2d  ed.  Stuttg.  u.  Bcri.  1845-^,  2  vola.),  i,  12^747; 
Lange,  Geech.  d,  Lekrbegr^ee  der  Umtariertorderwid- 
niechen  Synode  (Leips.  1881);  Schleiermacfaer,  Weiie. 
i,  2,  p.  485^74 ;  Yogt,  Lekre  dee  Athanaaiue  son  Ah> 
andriue  (Bremen,  1861) ;  Hagenbach,  HieUqfDodriHS^ 
i,  62  sq.,  116  sq.,  181  sq.;  Mosbeim,  Comment,  £ceh. 
Hist,  (see  Index);  Milman,  HitL  of  Cknetiamigf  mi 
Latin  Christtaniiy,  1,7(^7^;  Fnmeaa6,Earfy  Yeanrf 
Christianity i  Herety,  and  Chriatian  Doctrvm  (N.  Y.  iSiV, 
12mo),  ch.  V ;  Neander,  HiaL  Dogmaa  (see  Index  in  toL 
u),  and  Ch.  HiaL  vol.  i ;  Ueberweg,  Hiat,  PkUoa,  ii,8Q6- 
11 ;  Ebrard,  Dogmengeadu  vol  i ;  Hase,  Cft.  Riai.  p.96  sq., 
196,704;  Scbaf^a.J7iff;vo].i,  §81  and88.   (J.aWO 
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Monarohy,  I8babliti8h  (see  Kale,  J>e  poteOaU 
ngia  ingeade  uibr,  Havn.  1749).  AfiooTding  to  tjie  aenae 
of  the  Mosaic  oonstttutioii,  the  Hebrews  were  erected 
into  a  kind  of  republic  under  the  immediate  dominion 
of  Jehovah,  forming  a  strict  theocracy  (q.  ▼.)«  ^^  ^^ 
of  the  kingdom  (Deut.  xvii,  14-20)  being  partly  ex- 
pounded by  the  Pentateuch  itself,  which  alludes  to  it  as 
a  future  inatttution,  and  partly  organized  on  a  perma- 
nent basis  by  Solomon,  largely  independent  of  the  Mo- 
saic law  (see  Stiiudlein  in  Bertholdt's  TheoL  Joum,  iii, 
259,  361  sq. ;  Hengstenberg,  Peatat.  ii,  246  sq.)«  It  was 
inaugurated  by  Samuel  in  compliance  with  a  general 
request  of  the  people,  which  had  grown  ont  of  the  bitter 
experience  of  many  years,  rendering  it  an  inevitable  ne- 
cessity sooner  or  later  (Ewald,  JsraeL  Gesck,  ii,  140  sq.), 
as  the  order  of  judges  was  bat  a  temporary  and  precari- 
ous safeguard  against  total  anarchy.  The  king,  how- 
ever, was  only  empowered  to  administer  the  theocratic 
government  as  a  vioerotf  qf  Jehovah,  the  heavenly  sov- 
ereign (PiM.  ii,  2),  and  was  bound  to  this  law  as  the 
highest  authority,  so  as  to  exclude  the  idea  of  an  inde- 
pendent and  absolute  monarch.  In  particular  cases  the 
Urim  and  Thummim,  or  a  prophet,  or  some  other  me- 
dium of  divine  communication  (1  Sism.  xxviii,  6;  xxx, 
7  sq. ;  2  Sam.  ii,  1 ;  1  Kings  xxii,  7  sq. ;  comp.  John  xi, 
51),  might  be  referred  to  in  order  to  direct  and  confirm 
the  tbeocratio  regent  as  to  the  will  of  Jehovah,  so  that 
in  this  way  the  mooaicbical  administration  still  retained 
the  character  of  a  divine  government,  and  the  kings 
were  reminded  of  their  dependency  (see  Kalkar,  Over  de 
itrcuL  Goduregtringf  in  his  VerhcmdUng  van  hei  Uaag- 
tdte  Genootschapf  etc.,  ii,  8  sq.).  But  in  practice  the 
Israelitish  kings  assumed  the  right  of  declaring  war 
and  concluding  peace  (1  Sam.  xi,  5  sq.),  as  well  as  of 
exerrising  judicial  functions  in  the  highest  cases  (2 
Sam.  XV,  2 ;  1  Kings  iii,  16  sq. ;  comp.  Jer.  xxi,  12),  and 
of  pronouncing  amnesty  (2  Sain.  xiv).  The  king  was 
also  the  patron  of  the  religious  cultus  (1  Kings  viii;  2 
Kings  xii,  4  sq. ;  xviii,  4  sq.;  xxiii,  1  sq.),  and  in  war 
he  was  likewise  the  usual  leader  of  his  troops  (1  Sam. 
viiiy  20).  Despotism  was  held  in  check  sometimes  by 
a  sort  ot  coronation-oath — a  Magna  Charia,  as  it  were 
(1  Sam.  X,  25;  2  Sam.  v,  8 ;  1  Kings  xii,  4  sq. ;  2  Kings 
xi,  17 ;  comp.  Josephus,  War,  ii,  1, 2) — and  sometimes  by 
a  mass  meeting  of  the  tribes  (1  Chron.  iv,  41  sq. ;  the 
heads  of  families  formed  a  kind  of  popular  representa- 
tives, 1  Chron.  xxix,  1  sq. ;  comp.  xiii,  2) ;  and  there 
even  occurs  an  example  of  the  direct  intervention  of  the 
people  (t  Sam.  xiv,  45  sq.) ;  but  especially  the  proph- 
ets, who  from  the  time  of  Samuel  were  set  to  guard  the 
theocracy,  and  constituted  a  species  of  continually  self- 
renewing  order,  often  made  the  most  unshrinking  oppo- 
sition to  the  prince,  either  by  introducing  themselves 
oflteiaUy  into  the  royal  cabinet  (Nathan,  Isaiah),  or  by 
demanding  a  special  audience  (1  Kings  xx,  22  sq.,  88; 
2  Kings  i,  15,  etc),  and  even  went  so  far  as  open  resist- 
anee,  by  their  severe  invectives  at  least,  to  unlawful 
measoies  of  government  (compare  1  Sam.  xxii,  17  sq.). 
See  Pbophbt. 

The  regular  succession  was  confined  to  the  house  of 
David.  Usually  the  first-bom  son  (even  when  a  minor 
[2  Kings  xi,  21] — there  is  found  no  provision  for  a  gnar^ 
dian  or  regent  [yet  see  the  Sept.  at  I  Kings  xii,  24] ; 
the  queen-dowager,  however,  seems  to  have  a  position 
as  ooonsellor  in  such  cases  [Jer.  xiii,  18 ;  comp.  2  Kings 
xxiv,  12])  appears  to  have  as  a  matter  of  course  as- 
sumed the  reins  of  government,  but  occasionally  the  fa- 
ther is  stated  to  have  designated  a  particular  son  to  the 
throne  (1  Kings  i,  17, 20;  2  Chron.  xi,  22) ;  sometimes 
the  people  themselves  uiterfered  (2  Kings  xxi,  24 ;  xxiii, 
80),  and  even  foreign  powers  at  length  imposed  rulers 
as  their  own  vassals  upon  the  nation  (2  Kings  xxiii,  84 ; 
xxiv,  17).  In  the  kingdom  of  Itrad  the  first  king  was 
inducted  into  office  by  a  prophet  (1  Kings  xi,  81  sq.), 
and  the  succession  was  thenceforth  hereditary  (descend- 
ing to  the  son,  or,  when  the  direct  line  failed,  to  the 
brother,  2  Kings  iii,  1) ;  but  the  brief  dynasties  followed 


each  other  with  many  interruptions  through  extinctbn, 
conspiracy,  or  deposition  (1  Kings  xvi,  9, 16,  21),  and 
several  interregna  occurred.  An  association  in  the 
throne,  or  rather  viceroyship,  of  the  successor  in  cons^ 
quence  of  the  disability  of  the  ruling  monarch  is  men- 
tioned in  2  Chron,  xxvii,  21 ;  and  numerous  other  in- 
stances are  rendered  probable  by  the  discrepaneies  in 
the  regnal  years.  See  Chbonologt.  In  the  election 
of  a  kkig,  ancient  nations  had  great  regard  to  personal 
siae  (1  Sam.  x,  28)  and  beauty  (1  Sam.  xvi,  12;  Ezek. 
xxviii,  12;  comp.  Psa.  x],  8;  Homer,  Ii.  iii,  166  sq.; 
Herod,  iii,  20;  Strabo,  xv,  699;  xvii,  822;  Athen.  xii, 
566;  Barhebr.  Chron,  p.  884;  see  also  Dongtsti  AnakcU 
if  181);  and  Hebrew  kings  were  required  to  be  native 
dtiaens  (Deut.  xvii,  15).  Those  who  instituted  a  new 
dynasty  sought  to  strengthen  their  power  by  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  previous  reigning  family  (1  Kings  xvi, 
11;  2  Kings  x,  11, 17;  xi,l;  comp.  Josephus,  ^n^.  xv, 
7, 10),  as  is  customary  still  in  the  East  (Tavemier,  Voy^ 
age,  i,  268).  The  first  kings,  Saul  (1  Sam.  ix,  16;  x,  1; 
XV,  1, 17)  and  David  (1  Sam.  xvi,  12  sq. ;  2  Sam.  ii,  4; 
V,  8;  xii,  7),  also  Solomon  (1  Eangs  i,  84, 89;  v,  1 — so 
likewise  Absalom  unlawfully,  2  Sam.  xix,  11),  were 
regulariy  anointed  by  a  prophet  or  the  high-priest; 
but  in  later  times  this  was  done  tmly  in  the  case  of  Jo- 
siah,  whom  the  priesthood  restored  to  the  throne  in 
place  of  the  usurping  Athallah  (2  Kings  xi,  12),  and  Je- 
hoahaz  his  son,  whom  the  people  raised  to  the  throne 
(2  Kings  xxiii,  80),  besides  Jehu  of  the  kingdom  of  Is- 
rael, who  established  a  new  dynasty  (2  Kings  ix,  1  sq.) ; 
the  principle  apparentiy  being  in  these  cases  to  supply 
the  lack  of  the  hereditary  right.  The  Anointed  of  Je- 
hovah (hih*^  I?^^^)!  oi"  fiiniply  the  Anointed,  accord- 
ingly appears  (in  the  sacred  style)  as  the  official  tide  of 
the  regular  sovereign  (1  Sam.  ii,  10, 85;  xvi,  6;  xxiv, 
6  ;  xxvi,  16,  28;  2  Sam.  xix,  22;  xxii,  51;  Fto.  ii,  2; 
Lam.  iv,  20,  etc).  Ko  other  ceremony  of  investiture 
seems  to  have  been  enjoined ;  although  we  occasionally 
find  a  popular  assembly  (1  Sam.  x,  24;  1  Kings  i,  25, 
89;  2  Kings  ix,  13;  xi,  13;  2  Chron.  xxiii,  11 ;  comp. 
Josephus,  War,  i,  88,  9),  a  coronation  (2  Kings  xi,  12), 
music  (1  Kings  i,  40),  and  thank-offerings  (1  Kings  i, 
24).  The  royal  beast  of  burden  is  also  mentioned  (1 
Kings  i,  88).  See  Fort.  Scacchi  Dissert,  de  inaugurat, 
regum  ItratL  in  UgoUni  Thesaur,  voL  xxxii.  Regal 
costumes,  consisting  of  costly  and  elaborato  garments, 
were  also  used  (at  least  armlets,  2  Sam.  i,  19 ;  1  Mace 
X,  20, 62;  xi,  5;  xiv,  48),  in  accompaniment  with  the 
simple  diadem  (It),  2  Sam.  i,  10;  2  Kings  xi,  12),  jew- 
elled crown  Qr^'^'Sf  2  Sam.  xi,  80 ;  Cant  iii,  11 ;  comp. 
Ezek.  xxi,  26;  l^Maoc.  x,  20),  the  sceptre  p^i;?),  and 
the  throne  (MGX).  See  each  word.  Later  occurs  the 
purple  mantle  (1  Maoc.  vi,  15 ;  x,  20, 62 ;  xiv,  43 ;  comp. 
Acts  xii,  21). 

The  income  of  the  Israelitbh  kings^  with  which  they 
defrayed  the  expenses  of  their  court  and  administration, 
was  derived  from  voluntary  but  (as  still  in  the  East; 
see  KiUnpfer,  Anum,  p.  95)  valuable  presents  from  Uieir 
subjects  in  Palestine  and  the  dependencies  (1  Sam.  x, 
27;  xvi,  20;  2  Sam.  viii,  2, 11;  1  Kings  x,  25;  comp. 
Herod,  iii,  87,  97;  .£Uan,  V.  H.  i,  81;  Heeren,  Ideen,  I, 
i,  225  sq.,  488),  from  public  domains  and  royal  posses- 
sions, consisting  of  lands,  vineyards,  and  olive-yards  (1 
Sam.  viii,  14;  1  Chron.  xxvii,  26  sq.;  2  Chron.  xxvi, 
10;  comp.  Josephus,  Ant*  vi,  13,  10;  xiv,  10,  6),  which 
sometimes  fell  to  the  crown  hy  confiscation  of  private 
property  (1  Kings  xxi,- 16  sq.;  comp.  Ezek.  xlvi,  18; 
see  Kampfer,  id  tup.  p.  96),  from  monopolies  (1  ELings 
X,  11  sq.,  26  sq.;  Amos  vii,  1),  from  public  services  (1 
Kings  V,  18 ;  ix,  21 ;  eomp.  1  Sam.  viii,  18),  and  fhnn 
regular  taxes  in  kind  (comp.  1  Sam.  viii,  16;  xvii,  25), 
which  were  farmed  by  head  collectors  (Isa.  xvi,  1 ;  Eoi- 
cles.  ii,  8).  At  times  there  is  mention  of  an  extraorw 
dlnary  levy  upon  personal  property  (2  Kings  xxiii, 
35) ;  and  the  king  also  claimed  a  shue  of  the  biooty  ob^ 
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(2  Son.  riii,  11  aq.).    See  AflSEMXEsr. ' 
the  at  dniee  to  ooofldenUe  loval  trenoRs ' 
(1  King*  X,  21 ;  xir,  26;  2  Kings  xir,  14),  the  rieh  ' 
waidrobcf  (2  Kings  x,  22),  the  paUoes  and  pazfcs  (1 ' 
Kings  ris,  9;  xix,  2;  2  Kings  xxi,  18;  xxr,  4;  Jer. 
xxxix,4;  Hi,?;  Cant.Tiii,ll),the8aniptaoiialTsanrcd 
table  (1  Kings  ir,  22  sq.;  eomp.  Dan. r,  1  sq.;  Esth.  i, 
8  sq.),  to  which  it  was  esteemed  a  great  distinction  to  ; 
be  inrited  as  a  legnlar  guest  (2  Sam.  ix,  7;  see  Mofier, 
Seoomd  Jourmof^  p.  148;  BosenmHUer,  MorgaiL  iii,  168; 
comp.  2  Kings  xxv,  29;  Dan.  i,  5;  Herod,  iii,  182; 
Hceien,  Idttm,  I,  i,  217).    An  especial  mark  of  royal ' 
Inxny  was  a  well-stocked  harem  (2  Sam.  v,  18;  1  Kings ! 
xi,  1  sq.;  xx,  8;  oomp.  Qoint.  Curt,  iii,  8,  24;  Atben.  I 
xii,  514;  Plotaith,  Artaz.  c  48),  which  was  guarded  • 
by  emmchs,  and  descended  to  the  socoeeding  king  (2 
Sam.  xii,  8;  comp.  Herod,  iii,  68;  the  regolation  in 
Dent  xTii,  17  was  interpreted  as  a  limit  of  eighteen 
wires,  Scbickaid,  Jus,  regf,  p.  175).    See  Habkii.    To 
aspire  to  a  connection  ^Ui  this  was  eqniralent  to  being 
a  pretender  to  the  throne  (2  Sam.  xvi,  22;  1  Kings  ii, 
21  sq.;  comp.  Morer^  Phdnie.  i,  491).    See  AaaALOic 
Among  the  holidays^  the  day  of  the  king's  birth  or  as- 
cension was  prominent  (Hoa.yii,  5;  Matt,  xiv,  6;  comp. 
Gen.  xl,  20;  Herod,  i,  188;  ix,  109;  Joeephos,  ^4 ftf.  vii, 
8, 1).    Music  at  court  and  table  is  early  mentioned  (2 
Sam.  xix,  85;  Eccles^  ii,  8).    Kings  expressed  their  fa- 
vor by  rich  presents^  especiaUy  of  arms  and  apparel  [see 
Gift]  ;  and  on  royal  festive  dajrs  malefactors  were  par- 
doned or  their  punishment  was  postponed  (1  Sam.  xi, 
18;  2  Sam.  xix,  22  sq.;  oomp.  Gen.  xl,  20;  see  Philo, 
ii,  529).    It  was,  however,  a  still  more  dtstingnished 
honor  when  the  iiing  invited  any  one  to  sit  at  his  right 
hand  (1  Kings  ii,  19 ;  oomp.  Sueton.  I^erOj  18 ;  Wetstein, 
J\r.  T,  i,  456).    The  reverence  paid  to  the  monarch  was 
very  great  (Prov.  xxiv,  21);  persons  fell  prostrate  in 
his  presence,  so  as  to  touch  the  forehead  to  the  earth  (1 
Sam.  xxiv,  9;  xxv,  28;  2  Sam.  ix,  6;  xix,  18;  even 
females  of  royal  rank  did  the  same,  1  Kings  i,  16),  dis- 
mounted in  the  street  on  meeting  him  (1  Sam.  xxv, 
28),  and  greeted  him  with  salvos  in  the  streets  and  at 
audiences  (Dan.  ii,  4;  iii,  9;  comp.  Josephus,  Tfar,  ii, 
1, 1 ;  see  RiDsenmttJler,  Morff&d.  iv,  350).    A  high  no- 
tion was  entertained  of  his  sagacity  (2  Sam.  xiv,  17 ; 
xix,  27 ;  comp.  RosenmllUer,  MorgenL  iii,  142  sq.).    His 
entrance  into  a  city  was  signalized  by  pomp  (2  Kings 
ix,  18;  1  Sam.  xviii,  6  sq.;  comp.  Joaephus,  ArU,  xvi,  2, 
1).    Of  the  rank  of  the  early  Hebrew  kings  of  course 
nothing  can  be  particularly  said;  but  in  later  times 
those  created  by  the  Romans  held  the  honor  of  the  sen- 
atorial order  (comp.  Josephns,  A  fU,  xiv,  10, 6).   Whether 
In  their  edicts  the  Israelitish  monarchs,  like  the  Persian 
(Ezra  iv,  18 ;  vii,  24),  Syrian  (1  Mace  x,  19 ;  xi,  81 ;  xv, 
19),  and  Egyptian.  (8  Mace,  iii,  14;  vii,  2),  issued  their 
edicts  in  the  plurcU  number  (see  Fromann,  Opusc,  i,  202 
sq.))  is  uncertain  (oomp.  Theodoret,  QmcuL  in  Genet,  19). 
Any  infringement  of  the  regal  mi^jesty  was  followed  by 
the  death  penalty  (1  Kings  xxi,  10),  or  if  perpetrated 
by  a  member  of  the  royal  family,  it  incurred  an  igno- 
minious, expulsion  fh>m  court  (2  Sam.  xiv,  24,  25).    In 
general  Hebrew  kings  were  quite  as  popular  as  other 
Oriental  monarohs  (Esth.  i,  14;  iv,  11;  Herod,  i,  99; 
iii,  140;  Diod.  Sic  ii,  21 ;  iii,  47;  Agatharch.  ed.  Hud- 
son,  i,  68;  Strabo,  xvii,  821;  Harmer,  Ii,  95;  Ludecke, 
Betchr.  d,  tUrk,  ReickSf  p.  276),  often  exhibited  them- 
selves in  the  midst  of  their  subjects  (2  Sam.  xix,  8;  1 
Kings  XX,  89;  xxii,  10;  2  Kings  vi,  26;  vii,  17;  Jer. 
xxxviii,7),  and  were  affiible  with  them  (1  Kings  iii,  15; 
2  Kings  vi,  2a  sq. ;  viii,  8  sq.,  etc),  even  to  the  extent 
of  personal  intercourse  (1  Kings  xxi,  2  sq. ;  for  later  in- 
dicatkins,  see  the  Mishna,  Sanhedr.  ii,  2  sq.).    After 
their  death  the  kings  were  laid  in  royal  sepulchres 
(those  of  Judah  in  Jerusalem)  (1  Kings  ii,  10;  xi,  48; 
xiv,  81,  etc),  but  the  wicked  ones  were  sometimes  de^ 
nied  this  honor  (2  Chron.  xxviii,  27  [?  xxvi,  28]), 
which,  nevertheless,  does  not  aigue  the  adoption  of  a 
death-tribunal  on  the  Israelitish  monarchs  (RosenmUUer, 


MorgmL  in,  968  ■!.),  after  tlie  EgyptMn  emtam  (Diod. 
Sici,22).  The  eonaorta  of  deecMed  kia^  icmaiaed 
in  high  honor,  and  CToi  bdd  Ike  title  of  qneeMBoCbcr 
0  ^V^?*  ansCresi**  1  Kings  xv,  13;  2  Kings  x,  13;  Je& 
xii^l8;xxix,2).  The  title  "ki^  was  appfied  to  the 
princes  of  the  royal  boiHe  as  wdl  (Jci^  xvii,  30;  eoopu 
2  Chron.  xxxii,  4).  Monarchs  expressed  their  regard 
for  eadi  other  by  ridi  pRsents  (1  Kings  x,  2)  and  dip- 
lomatic embassies^  the  latter  to  conver  rsprrislTj  their 
well-wishes  and  compliments  (2  Samu  xx,  2;  2  Kings 
XX,  12  sq.;  oomp.  Hand, vi, 39).    See  Salutatiox. 

The  fbOowing  cfidal  eoiutieti  are  meotkmed:  (1.) 
Chief  majoi^^omo  or  head  paiat»-mankal  (^7  "T^J 
n^an  or  n^ian  h^  *10K,  l  Kings  iv,  6;  xvtii,  8;'2 
Kings  xxiii,  18;  xix,  2;  In. xxii,  15),  who  directed  the 
comt  state  (KSmpfer,  pu  78),  boi  was  also  ceenpied  with 
dvil  dtttiesL  Ansoog  his  snbordinatea  were  the  pahce 
eborie^Kri  (D*n9is,  2  Kings  vii,  11>  (2.)  CU^ftos* 
liff(p^nh:$  -)CK,2Sam.xx,24;  I  Kings  iv,  6;  xii, 
18;  comp.xi,28>.    (^)  CUef  warder  of  the  ttardrobe 

(nnpibari  b?  lost,  2  Kings  x,  22,  or  B't'ttan  •^•cc, 

2  Kings' xxii,  14;'  2  Chrao.  xxxiv,  22).  (l)  S^>^ 
teMdad  of  the  exchequer  ORd  lamk  <d%2*^  *1Ct3,  1 
Chron.  xxvii,  25  sq.),  who  had  the  ovenight  of  the 
royal  herds  and  domains  (perhaps  the  jirtrpoirec  of 
Luke  viii,  8).  Similar  were  the  financial  offioen  of  Sol- 
omon in  the  twdve  districts  (0^S3, 1  Kings  iv,  7  sq.). 
The  chamberktint  proper  were  usually  ennncha  (2  Kings 
viii,  6;  Jer.  Iii,  25);  among  whom  probably  was  the 
cup-bearer  (Sl^lsSp,  1  Kings  x,  5;  comp^  Joeepho^  Ant. 
XV,  17, 4,  xiv,  11, 4;  xvi,  8, 1 ;  aee  Kampfer,  p.  81  sq.). 
A  kind  of  chamberlidn  or  valet  is  apparently  designated 
in  Jer.  Iii,  25;  2  Kings  xxv,  19  (^3D  *«Kn^  D^SSt 
"^fban),  unless  the  expresdon  indicates  generally  the 
highest  officers  of  the  court  and  state.  What  oifficial  is 
denoted  in  Jer.  Ii,  60  (m^^^  *iip)  is  doubtful;  Hitzig 
has  perhaps  conjectured  rightly,  theJield^mearehaL  Fi- 
nally, here  belong  the  royal  life-guard,  who  had  to  keep 
watch  of  the  castle  or  palace  (2  Kings  xi,  5),  but  also 
saw  the  royal  mandates  executed  in  cases  of  capital 
punishment  (2  Sam.  xv,  1).    See  Chebetrtce. 

See  g^aerally  W.  Schickard,  JtiM,  regium  ffebrteor, 
(Tubing.  1621,  with  notes  by  J.  K  Carpzov,  Up&  1674; 
also  in  Ugolini  Thesaur.  voL  xxiv) ;  Carpzov,  Appar. 
CrU.  p.  52  sq.;  Michaelis,  Mas, Recht,  i,  298  sq.;  Jihu. 
A  rckdoL  II,  ii,  218  sq. ;  Paulsen,  Re^^,  d,  MoryedSid. 
(Altona,  1755) ;  Otho,  Lex,  Rabb,  p.  575.— Winer,  i,  686. 
See  Kino. 

MonaBteria  is  a  term  which  was  sometimes  and 
in  the  early  Church  to  dedgnate  the  places  of  wonbip 
belonging  to  the  Egyptian  Therapeutn.  Thus  Ene 
bins  {hitt,  Ecdee,  Mh,  ii,  c  177)  uses  it  QAovacriiftkwy 
Afterwards,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  it  became  nsnd  to  give 
this  name  (monasteria)  to  Uu^  parochid  and  cathedral 
churehes ;  hence  the  word  mintter  (q.  v.)«  See  Riddle, 
Chrietian  AnOquUiet,  p.  705. 

Monasteiy  (Latin,  Monatticum;  Greek,  Mom- 
arfipiov ;  from  fiovaoriipf  equivalent  to  fiovamiKi  * 
solitary,  a  numk;  from  /wvaZtw,  to  be  alooe^  to  live  in 
solitude;  from  ftovoCt  alone)  is  the  name  of  a  residefioe 
of  persons,  male  or  female,  who  have  boand  themselns 
by  monastic  vows.  We  confine  this  article  to  ChriatiiB 
monasteries  of  the  Western  world,  and  refer  for  pie- 
Christian  monastidsm  to  the  article  MoNAsriasM; 
and  for  Oriental  and  Bussian  monasteries  to  the  sitick 
MoHKS,  Eastbbn. 

1.  Monasteries  received  various  distinctive  appclis> 
tions,  derived  ftom  the  names  of  the  fbnndefs  of  the  <ir- 
der ;  from  that  of  the  patron  or  guardian  saint  to  whom 
they  were  dedicated ;  ftom  the  site  which  they  occupied; 
from  the  peculiar  design  of  the  foundation  or  oocopatioo<tf 
the  monks;  from  the  particular  color  of  the  habit  won 
within  the  walls,  and  other  dicumstancea.    See  Moxs. 
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To  one  or  other  of  the  four  leading  orders  a  monaft- 
tary  was  nsoally  referred :  (1)  the  Chder  of  Basilj  in- 
dading  aU  the  Greek  monks  and  Carmelites;  (2)  the 
Order  oSAuffuadne,  in  its  three  classes — canons  regular, 
monks,  and  hermitSi  together  with  the  congregations  of 
nuns;  (S)  the  Order  of  Benedict,  with  its  various  branch- 
es, male  and  female;  (4)  the  Order  of  Frands,  with  its 
numerous  ramifications. 

The  common  appellation  of  monasteries  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  (1)  Movaarrfptov,  monastery,  as  being  the  res- 
idence of  monatterium,  fiov6ZovrtCi  fiovaxoi,  povaxai, 
fiovaiy  or  religious  solitaries.  (2)  Clauatrum  or  datu- 
trttj  cloister;  literally,  a  place  of  confinement.  This 
was  the  prevailing  name  in  the  West,  and  the  choice 
of  the  name  indicates  the  strict  seclusion  which  pre- 
vailed. (8)  Ceenobittm,  a  common  dwelling-place.  (4) 
Laura,  \avpa  or  Xa/3pa,  which  is  the  old  name  for  the 
residence  of  the  anchorites.  It  appears  to  denote  a  nar- 
row, confined,  and  inconvenient  abode.  According  to 
Epipbanius  {ffmret,  p^  69),  it  was  the  name  of  a  narrow, 
dfrty  street  in  Alexandria,  whence  it  was  applied  to  the 
wretched  habitations  of  anchorites  in  the  Thebaid,  Pal- 
estine, and  Syria.  By  Latin  writers  laura  is  usually 
employed  in  contradisdnction  from  ecenoUa,  (5)  Sc/a- 
vciov,  which  is  the  name  applied  by  Philo  to  the  abodes 
or  places  of  resort  of  the  Therapeutae,  and  hence  it  was 
sometimes  given  to  monasteries.  The  Latins  retained 
the  word  Mummum  (simnium,  or  scimnium).  (6)  'Acnnj- 
riiptov,  L  e.  iunafruiv  caraycjy^,  a  place  of  religious  ex- 
erdse  or  contemplation.  We  find  various  words  of  sim- 
ilar form  to  the  Latin  OMceterium ;  such  as  architterium, 
arckiterium,  areUterium,  archUrium,  etc.  (7)  ^ovri' 
&r^ptov  is  the  same  as  dtnafnifMov,  butwith  special  ref- 
erence to  meditation  and  spiritual  exercises.  Monas- 
teries retained  this  name  chiefly  on  account  of  their 
schools.  (8)  'Htnfxa<rriipiov,  piaoe  of  nlence  and  re- 
jwfe.  This  term  was  applicable  to  those  monasteries  in 
which  siknoe  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  imposed  on  the 
members.  (9)  Coneeniut,  a  convent,  in  reference  to  the 
common  life  of  the  inmates.  (10)  ^Hyovfuvtiov,  de- 
noting property  the  residence  of  the  president  (i|yov/if- 
voc  or  nyovfuvri),  was  used  for  the  whole  building. 

(11)  Mdvdpa,  a  word  which  means  a  pen,  or  sheepfoid, 
and  refers  to  the  residence  of  the  anchorites  in  remote 
districts,  or  to  their  congregating  together  in  flocks. 
Henoe  the  president  was  sometimes  called  archimaadrite. 

(12)  Lastly,  the  Syrians  and  Arabians,  almost  without 
exception,  used  the  word  daira,  dairon  (Arab,  deir),  to 
denote  a  monastery.  The  word  is  derived  from  another, 
which  is  especially  applied  to  the  tents  and  other  habi- 
tations of  the  nomadic  tribes  (see  Du  Cange,  in  the  Gioe- 
tarmm  medite  et  v^fimm  LatinUatu,  under  the  respective 
words). 

The  word  moncuterff,  in  a  most  strict  acceptation,  is 
eonfined  in  its  modem  and  Western  application  to  the 
residences  of  monks,  or  of  nuns  of  the  cognate  orders  (as 
the  Benedictine),  and,  as  such,  it  comprises  two  great 
classes,  the  Abbey  and  the  Priory,  The  former  name 
was  givfn  only  to  establishments  of  the  highest  rank, 
governed  by  an  abbot,  who  was  commonly  assisted  by 
a  prior,  sub-prior,  and  other  minor  functionaries.  An 
abbey  always  included  a  church,  and  the  English  word 
Minster,  although  it  has  now  lost  its  specific  applicar 
tion,  has  its  origin  in  the  Saxon  and  Grerman  MOnster 
(hat^monasterium),  A  Priory  supposed  a  less  extensive 
and  less  numerous  community.  It  was  governed  by  a 
prior,  snd  was  generally,  although  by  no  means  uni- 
formly, at  least  in  later  Umes,  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  an  abbey.  Many  priories  possessed  extensive 
territorial  domiiins,  and  of  these  not  a  few  became  en- 
tirely independent.  The  distinction  of  abbey  and  pri- 
ory is  found  equally  among  the  Benedictine  nuns.  In 
the  military  orders,  the  name  of  Commandery  and  Pre^ 
eeptory  corresponded  with  those  of  abbey  and  priory  in 
the  monastic  ordersL  The  establishments  of  the  Men- 
diqmt,  and,  in  general,  of  the  modem  orders,  are  some- 
times, though  less  properly,  called  monasteries.    Their 


more  characteristic  appellation  b  Friary  at  Conoent, 
and  they  are  commonly  distingubhed  into  Professed 
Houses  (called  also  Residences'),  Novitiates,  and  Colleges, 
or  8<Aohstic  Houses,  The  names  of  the  superiors  of 
such  houses  differ  in  the  different  orders.  The  common 
name  is  Hector,  but  in  some  orders  the  superior  is  called 
Guardian  (as  in  the  Franciscan),  or  Master,  Major, 
Father  Superior,  etc.  The  houses  of  females — except 
in  the  Benedictine  or  Cistercian  orders — are  called  in- 
differently Conoeni  and  Nunnery,  the  head  of  which  is 
styled  Mother  Superior  or  Ree^rend  Mother,  The  name 
Cloister  properly  means  the  enclosure;  but  it  b  popu- 
larly used  to  designate,  sometimes  the  arcaded  ambtila- 
toiy  which  runs  around  the  inner  court  of  the  building, 
sometimes  in  the  more  general  sense  of  the  entire  build- 
ing, when  it  may  be  considered  as  synonymous  with 
Convent, 

2.  During  the  persecutions  in  the  early  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity many  believers  sought  shelter  in  the  mountains 
and  deserts,  where  they  gradually  acquired  a  taste  for 
solitude  and  devotion.  In  process  of  time  disorders 
arose  among  the  various  monastic  orders,  and  it  was 
found  expedient  to  collect  the  monks  into  large  socie- 
ties, living  under  a  common  government,  and  within 
the  waUs  of  separate  buildings,  appropriated  to  the  pur- 
pose. In  the  }rear  840  Pachomius  built  a  large  ooenofrium, 
or  monastery,  on  an  island  of  the  Nile,  and  the  example 
was  soon  extensively  followed.  In  these  establishments, 
which  in  some  places  were  very  large,  the  members  lived 
in  strict  suborcUnation  to  their  superiors. 

The  monastery  was  divided  into  several  parts,  and 
directors  were  appointed  over  each.  Ten  monks  were 
subject  to  one  who  was  called  decanus,  or  dean,  from  hb 
presiding  over  ten ;  every  hundred  had  another  supe- 
rior, called  centenarius,  from  hb  presiding  over  one 
hundred.  Above  these  were  paires,  or  fathers  of  the 
monasteries,  called  also  iMates,  abbot,  from  the  Hebroo- 
Greek  word  &^fia,  a  father;  and  hegumeni,  presidents; 
and  archimandrites,  from  mandra,  a  sheepfold,  they  be- 
ing, as  it  were,  the  keepers  or  rulers  of  these  sacred  folds 
in  the  Church.  The  business  of  the  deans  was  to  exact 
every  man's  daily  task,  and  bring  it  to  the  ceconomus, 
or  steward  of  the  house,  who  himself  gave  a  monthly 
accouit  to  the  fiither  of  them  all  (Bingham,  Origines 
Ecclesiastuxe,  bk.  vii,  ch.  iii,  §  11). 

The  rules  and  regulations  of  these  houses  varied  ac- 
cording to  the  difference  of  the  founders,  and  other  cir- 
cumstancesi  To  give  some  impression  of  the  routine 
of  a  conventual  house,  we  recite  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict 
as  in  operation :  **  The  abbot  represented  Christ;  called 
all  hb  monks  to  council  in  important  affiurs,  and  adopt- 
ed the  advice  he  thought  best:  he  required  obedience 
without  deby,  silence,  humility,  patience,  manifestation 
of  secret  faults,  contentment  with  the  meanest  things 
and  employments.  Abbot  selected  by  the  whole  society; 
hb  life  and  pradenoe  to  be  the  qualifications,  and  to  be 
addressed  dominus  or  pater.  Prior  appointed  by  the  ab> 
hot;  deposable  for  disobedience.  A  dean  set  over  every 
ten  monks  in  larger  houses.  The  monks  to  observe 
general  silence;  no  scurrility,  idle  words,  or  exciting  to 
laughter;  to  keep  head  and  eyes  inclined  downwards; 
to  rise  to  church  two  hours  after  midnight;  to  leave 
the  church  together  at  a  sign  from  the  superior.  No 
property ;  distribution  according  to  every  one's  necessi- 
ties. To  serve  weekly,  and  by  tums,  at  the  kitchen 
and  table.  On  leaving  their  weeks,  both  he  that  left  it 
and  he  that  began  it  to  wash  the  feet  of  the  others;  and 
on  Saturday  to  clean  all  the  pbtes  and  the  linen  which 
wiped  the  others'  feet.  To  render  the  dbhes  clean  and 
whole  to  the  ceUarer,  who  was  to  give  them  to  the  new 
hebdomary.  These  officers  to  have  drink  and  food 
above  the  common  allowance,  that  they  might  serve 
cheerfully.  Daily  routme — Work  from  prime  till  near 
ten  o'clock,  from  Easter  to  October;  from  ten  till  near 
twelve,  reading.  After  refection  at  twelve,  the  merid- 
ian or  sleep,  unless  any  one  preferred  reading.  After 
nones,  labor  again  till  the  evening.    From  October  to 
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Lent,  reading  till  eight  A.M.,  then  tierce,  and  after- 
wards labor  till  nones;  after  refectioni  reading  or  psal- 
mody. In  Lent,  reading  till  tierce ;  doing  what  was 
oidered  till  ten :  delivery  of  books  at  this  season  made. 
Senior  to  go  around  the  house,  and  see  that  the  monks 
were  not  idle.  On  Sunday,  all  reading  except  the  offi- 
cers. Workmen  in  the  house  to  labor  for  the  common 
profit.  If  possible — ^to  prevent  evagation — ^water,  a  mill, 
garden,  oven,  and  all  other  mechanical  shops,  to  be 
within  or  attached  to  the  house.  Refection  in  silence, 
and  reading  Scripture  during  meals :  what  was  wanted 
to  be  asked  for  by  a  sign.  Reader  to  be  appointed  for 
the  week.  Two  different  dishes  at  dinner,  with  fruit 
One  pound  of  bread  a  day  for  both  dinner  and  supper. 
No  meat  but  to  the  sick.  Three  quarters  of  a  pint  of 
wine  per  day.  From  Holyrood-day  to  Lent,  dining  at 
nones;  in  Lent,  till  Easter,  at  six  o'clock;  fit>m  Easter 
to  Pentecost  at  six ;  and  all  summer,  except  on  Wednes- 
days and  Fridays,  then  at  nones.  Collation  or  spiritual 
lecture  eveiy  night  before  compline  (after  supper) ;  and 
compline  finished,  silence.  [  See  Breviary  ;  CoMPLnoB.] 
Particular  abstinence  in  Lent  from  meat,  drink,  and 
sleep,  and  especial  gravity.  Rule  mitigated  to  children 
and  the  aged,  who  have  liberty  to  anticipate  the  hour 
of  eating.  DonnUory^  light  to  be  burning  in.  To  sleep 
clothed,  with  their  girdles  on,  the  young  and  old  inter- 
mixed. Monks  travelling  to  say  the  canonical  hours 
wherever  they  happened  to  be.  When  staying  out  be- 
yond a  day,  not  to  eat  abroad  without  the  abbot's  leave, 
fiefore  setting  out  on  a  journey  to  have  the  previous 
prayers  of  the  house,  and  upon  return  to  pray  for  par- 
don of  excesses  on  the  way.  No  letters  or  presents  to 
be  received  without  the  abbot's  permission.  Precedence 
according  to  the  time  of  profession.  Elders  to  call  the 
Juniors  brothers;  the  seniors  to  call  the  elders  noimoa. 
When  two  monks  met,  the  junior  was  to  ask  benedic- 
tion from  the  senior;  and  when  he  passed  by  the  junior 
was  to  rise  and  give  him  his  seat,  and  not  to  sit  down 
till  he  bade  him.  Impossible  things  ordered  by  the  su- 
perior to  be  humbly  represented  to  him ;  but  if  he  per- 
sisted, the  assistance  of  God  to  be  relied  on  for  the  exe- 
cution of  them.  Not  to  defend  or  excuse  one  another's 
faults.  No  blows  or  excommunication  without  the  ab- 
bot's permission.  Mutual  obedience,  but  no  preference 
of  a  private  person's  commands  to  those  of  the  superiors. 
Prostration  at  the  feet  of  the  superiors  as  long  as  they 
were  angry.  Strangers  to  be  received  with  prayer,  the 
loss  of  peace,  prostration,  and  washing  their  feet,  as  of 
Christ,  wh6m  they  represented;  then  to  be  led  to  pray- 
er; the  Scriptiu«  read  to  them;  after  which  the  prior 
might  break  his  fast  (except  on  a  high  fast).  Abbot's 
kitehen  and  the  visitors'  separate,  that  guests  coming 
in  at  unseasonable  hours  might  not  disturb  the  monks. 
Porter  to  be  a  wise  old  man,  able  to  give  and  receive 
an  answer;  who  was  to  have  a  cell  near  the  gate,  and  a 
junior  for  his  companion.  Church  to  be  used  only  for 
prayer.  AdmUnon — Novices  to  be  tried  by  denials  and 
hard  usage  before  admission.  A  year  of  probation. 
Rule  to  be  read  to  them  in  the  interim  every  fourth 
month.  Admitted  by  a  petition  laid  upon  the  altar, 
and  prostration  at  the  feet  of  all  the  monks.  Parents 
to  offer  their  children  by  wrapping  their  hands  in  the 
pall  of  the  altar;  promising  to  leave  nothing  to  them 
(that  they  might  have  no  temptation  to  quit  the  house) ; 
and  if  they  gave  anything  with  them,  to  reserve  the 
use  of  it  during  their  lives.  Priests  requesting  admis- 
sion to  be  tried  by  delays;  to  sit  near  the  abbot;  not  to 
exercise  sacerdotal  functions  without  leave,  and  conform 
to  the  rule.  Disdplwe — Upon  successless  admonition 
and  public  reprehension,  excommunication ;  and,  in  fail- 
ure of  this,  corporal  punishment.  For  light  faults,  the 
smaller  excommunication,  or  eating  alone  after  the  oth- 
ers had  done.  For  great  faults,  separation  from  the  ta- 
ble, prayers,  and  society,  and  neither  himself  nor  his 
food  to  receive  the  benediction :  those  who  joined  him 
or  spoke  to  him  to  be  themselves  excommunicated.  The 
abbot  to  send  seniors  to  persuade  him  to  humility  and 


making  satisfaction.  The  whole  eongregatioa  to  pray 
for  the  incorrigible^  and  if  unsuooessful,  to  proceed  to 
expulsion.  No  person  expelled  to  be  received  after  the 
third  expulsion.  Children  to  be  corrected  with  dxscve- 
tion,  by  iksting  or  whipping"  (''Sanctonim  Patmm 
Regain  Monastiae,"  in  Foebrooke's  BrUiah  MomMckitm, 
p.  109).  By  the  strict  law  of  the  Chorcb,  called  the 
law  of  cloister  or  endoeure,  it  is  forbidden  to  all  except 
members  of  the  order  to  enter  a  monastery;  and  in  al- 
most all  the  orders  admission  of  females  to  the  monas- 
teries of  men  is  denied.  Yet  must  they  have  been  at 
times  admitted,  if  we  may  believe  the  aocosationsbrongfat 
against  the  chastity  of  monastics,  especially  since  the 
Middle  Ages.  In  the  Greek  Church  the  law  of  encka- 
ure  is  fjEff  more  rigidly  enforced  than  in  the  West  Thus 
in  the  celebrated  endoeure  of  Mount  Athos^  not  only 
women,  but  all  animals  of  the  female  sex  are  rigoronsly 
exduded. 

8.  In  the  East  monasteries  are  soppoaed  to  hK9%  ex- 
isted about  the  time  of  Christ's  stay  on  earth.    See  Mo- 
NASTICX8M.    In  the  West  the  first  monastpriwi  wen 
founded  by  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  about  860,  at  ligug^  i 
Potctiers,  and  at  Marmoutier.    The  chiefs  only  of  thf 
monasteries  were  in  orders,  and  women  who  entered  the 
monasteries  were  permitted  to  relinquish  the  maoasik 
state  and  marry  down  to  the  6th  century.    See  Ceu- 
BAOY.    The  regular  life  of  the  community  was  intn>- 
duced  by  Eusebius  of  Vercelli  about  860.    Theodoiet 
mentions  a  large  number  of  monasteries,  both  in  the 
East  and  West,  some  founded  by  St.  Basil  aboot  358^ 
others  by  St  Augustine  in  Africa  about  890,  and  sonie 
by  St.  Ambrose  at  Milan  in  877.    On  British  aoU  Sl 
Patrick  is  supposed  to  have  started  the  first  monaatexies 
near  the  opening  of  the  6th  century,  when  he  flourished 
as  bishop  of  Ireland.    During  thirty-three  years  be 
worked  at  the  conversion  of  the  people  to  the  Christiao 
faith,  and  filled  the  island  with  schools  and  monasteiieS) 
the  sites  of  which  are  still  to  be  distingniahed  by  the 
round  towers  that  served  as  bdfries  for  the  oonventnsl 
churches.    The  prefix  *'  kill"  is  the  Latin  ^'cella,"  and 
marks  the  '*  rdigio  loci"  of  innumerable  localities  in  Ire- 
land; and  wdl  has  Macaulay  said  that  ^^  without  these 
Christiani2ing  institutions  the  population  would  bave 
been  made  up  of  beasts  of  burden  and  beaata  of  prey." 
A  missionary  spirit  has  always  distinguished  the  Irish 
Church.    Its  monks,  as  hardy  navigators,  <*«labli<htd 
themsdves  in  the  Hebrides,  with  lona  for  their  capttsl, 
and  passed  over  to  the  western  districto  of  Britaio; 
whence  they  settled  upon  the  coasts  of  Brittany,  to- 
gether with  the  British  population  expelled  by  Sazoa 
invasion  in  the  4th  and  6th  centuries.   It  waa  a  pn>viDoe 
of  Gaul  that  had  remained  compaiativdy  free  from  Bo- 
man  rule,  and  preserved  old  Cdtic  habits,  while  the  rat 
of  Gaul  was  Romanized.    The  missionary  spirit  of  bis 
race  impelled  Columban  to  settle  in  Gaul,  and  to  fixmd 
the  monastery  of  Luxeuil,  in  Burg«mdy,  the  mother  of 
numerous  oonventnd  esteblishments,  and  the  capitd  of 
Monastic  Gaul  (Milman,  LaH»  CAHMonAy,  iv,  5),  He 
has  been  termed  the  Irish  Benedict,  and  varioos  Iq^cnds 
are  connected  with  hb  name,  which  are  only  repndDe- 
tions  of  Benedictine  fable.    Though  he  treated  the  Ro- 
man see  with  respect,  he  never  saerifloed  his  own  inde- 
pendence of  opinion  to  its  authority ;  and  he  gave  to  the 
see  of  Jerusalem  precedence  in  point  of  honor  (If.  v, 
sec.  18).    He  also  gave  his  monks  a  nde,  bat  its  exces- 
sive severity  prevented  its  extended  use ;  and  it  wis 
superseded  by  the  Benedictine  rule,  which  finally  be- 
came the  universal  law  of  monastidsm.    The  Cmmtr 
Down  monastery,  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Irdsnd, 
and  Qonfert  were  towns  of  monks  ratUer  than  monah 
teries.    The  former  contained  more  than  three  thonsoid 
under  religious  vow  in  the  time  of  PSatridus.    The 
founder  having  been  accompanied  by  learned  nooks 
ftom  Gaul  and  Lerin,  these  monaateriea  soon  heesaie 
renowned  for  their  sound  learning,  as  well  as  for  a  pare 
faith.    In  England  all  the  most  andent  sees  have  been 
established  upon  pre-existing  monastic  foundationSi  At 
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the  close  of  the  5th  oentary^  Dubridiu»  bishop  of  Caer^ 
leoo,  founded  TJandeff  monaeteiy,    St.  David,  his  sac- 
vessor  at  Oeeileoot  built  the  mouasteiy  at  St.  David's,  a 
site  indicated  to  him  by  St.  Patrick,  the  wild  promon- 
toiy  on  which  the  cathedral  now  standsL    He  also  re- 
built the  convent  at  Glastonbuij;  and  it  was  in  honor 
of  St  David  that  the  privilege  of  asylum  was  indulged 
to  sites  in  any  way  connected  with  his  name — a  privi- 
lege that  may  occasionally  have  secured  innocence 
against  oppression  and  wrong,  but  which  became  intol- 
erable from  abuse  in  later  yetan,    St.  Asaph,  in  its  or- 
igin, was  a  convent  of  nine  hundred  and  sixty-five 
monks,  founded  at  the  end  of  the  6th  oentuxy  by  Ken- 
tigem,  himself  a  monk  and  missionary  bishop  among 
the  southern  Scots  and  Picta.    Bangor,  on  the  Dee, 
was  founded  by  Ittud,  a  fellow-disciple  with  St.  David 
at  St.  Germain  of  Auzerre.    It  contained  within  its 
**  wide  prectnets"  a  whole  army  of  monks.    Yet  it  was 
only  a  little  more  than  half  the  size  of  the  Irish  estab- 
lishment of  the  same  name.    The  diocese  of  Bangor 
owes  its  origin  to  the  foundation  of  Daniel,  a  dieciple 
of  I>ubriciu%  at  the  commencement  of  the  6th  century. 
Winchester,  Jrst  established  as  a  monastery  by  Gen- 
walch,  king  of  Wessex,  under  a  promise  to  his  dying 
father,  was  made  an  episcopal  see  by  the  same  king 
about  the  middle  of  the  7th  century.    Bipon  was  a 
monastery  founded  by  Alfrid,  king  of  Northumberland, 
having  Wilfrid  for  its  first  abbot.    He  repaired  and 
beautified  the  cathedral  at  York,  of  which  see  he  be- 
came bishop,  and  built  the  priory  of  Hexham  in  the 
moat  elaborate  style ;  the  church  was  said  to  have  been 
the  most  beautiful  on  this  side  of  the  Alps.    Wilfrid 
was  the  first  of  a  series  of  clerical  and  monastic  arcbi- 
tacts  who  for  several  centuries  made  Anglican  ecclesi- 
astical buildings  the  glory  of  Europe.    It  is  curious  to 
find  that  the  churchwarden's  sovereign  cure  for  all  de- 
fects was  abo  introduced  by  him :  ^  Parietes  lavaos  . . . 
alba  calce  mirifice  dealbavit"  (Montalembert,  iv,  286). 
Ely  was  at  first  a  double  monastery  for  monks  and  nuns 
of  the  foundation  of  Etheheda,  queen  of  Northumber- 
land: ''virgo  his  nupta."    Columba,  like  Pelagius,  is 
the  rlasiifsl  equivalent  for  a  Celtic  name.    He  is  not  to 
be  eonfoanded  with  Golumban,  the  Celtic  founder  of 
LuxeuiL   Cokmba  (bom  A.D.  521,  died  A.D.  697),  after 
founding  thirty-seven  monasteries  in  Ireland,  passed 
over  to  the  Hebrides,  selected  Ions,  the  most  desolate 
of  those  desolate  islands,  flat-lying  and  sandy,  as  the 
site  of  a  monastery,  and  made  it  the  "glory  of  the 
West,"  and  the  cradle  of  the  civilization  of  North  Brit- 
ain.    See  loNA.    From  lona,  Aidan  went  forth  as  the 
apoatle  and  bishop  of  the  Northumbrians;  and,  having 
found  a  site  as  desolate  and  unattractive  as  lona  on  Lin- 
(sinoe  called  Holy  Island),  there  founded  a  mon- 
r,  which  becaose  the  mother-church  of  all  the  prov- 
inces north  of  the  Humber.    The  character  of  sanctity 
impraased  upon  it  by  St.  Aidan  long  distinguished  it; 
and  its  abbots,  like  himself,  mostly  became  bishops  of 
the  northem  provinces.    His  great  and  benevolent  char- 
anter  has  been  nobly  drawn  by  Bede  (if.  £.  iii,  3, 5, 17). 
Hilda,  foundress  (A.D.  668)  and  abbess  of  Whitby,  re- 
ceived the  veil  flmn  him.    The  feminine  love  of  what- 
ever ii  beautiful  in  nature  led  to  the  selection  of  a  most 
noble  site  for  her  abbey,  and  contrasts  strongly  with  the 
masculine  austerity  and  contempt  for  sBsthetios  that  led 
the  Celtic  monks  to  choose  lona  and  Lindisfame.    The 
influence  of  Hilda  was  everywhere  felt:  kings  and 
prineea  sought  her  counsel;  she  was  a  "  mother"  by  en- 
dearinent  to  the  very  poorest  who  received  alms  at  the 
abbey  gate.    Bede  (If,  E,  iv,  28)  speaks  in  enthusiastic 
teraoa  of  her  tender  care  and  administrative  tacL    A 
convent  for  monks  as  well  as  nuns  was  under  her  rale, 
and  Bede  notes  that  six  prelates,  eminent  for  their  piety 
and  learning,  received  their  training  at  Whitby  under 
her  eye.    To  Hilda  also  we  are  indebted  for  having 
drawn  the  earliest  Saxon  poet,  Cadmon,  from  his  ol^ 
scanty.    He  was  a  common  herdsman,  but  at  her  per- 
suasion became  a  monk.     He  anticipated  Milton  in 


taking  as  a  theme  for  poetic  song  the  fkll  of  Satan  and 
the  sin  of  our  first  parents.  The  foundation  of  Wear- 
mouth  Abbey  by  Benedict  Bisoop^  a  monk  of  Lindis- 
fame (A.D.  666),  was  remarkable  for  the  introduction 
of  painted  glass.  Workmen  were  brought  from  the 
Continent,  who  instructed  the  Saxon  monks  in  the  mys- 
tery of  their  craft  (Milman,  Latin  Chri$tianUyf  iv,  4), 
The  sister-foundation,  Jarrow,  endowed  with  a  domain 
granted  by  Egfrid,  was  the  monastery  in  which  the 
venerable  Bede  had  his  cell  In  South  Britain  the 
most  ancient  monastery  was  that  founded  by  Augustine 
at  Canterbury,  and  placed  under  Benedictine  rule.  The 
deed  of  gift  whereby  king  Ethelbert  con^'eyed  the  site 
(A.D.  606)  is,  according  to  Palgrave,  the  earliest  exist- 
ing document  of  the  public  records  of  England.  Greg- 
ory followed  up  the  mission  with  a  cobny  of  monks, 
who  also  imported  all  that  could  be  required  for  the  ob- 
servance of  the  Romish  ritual  Thus  the  subjugation 
of  England  to  the  see  of  Rome  was  the  work  of  the 
Benedictine  monks.  One  of  their  number,  Mellitus, 
first  bishop  of  London,  founded  Westminster  Abbey. 
The  first  metropolitan  recognised  by  all  England  was 
Theodore,  an  Oriental  monk,  a  luitive  of  Tarsus,  and 
placed  in  the  see  of  Canterbury  by  pope  Vitalianus, 
A.D.  668.  The  council  held  at  Whitby  on  the  subject 
of  Easter  (A.D.  664)  showed  that  strong  traces  still  re- 
mained of  the  Oriental  tendencies  of  the  British  Church ; 
and  an  African  monk,  Adrian,  was  sent  with  the  bishop 
elect  as  a  safeguard  and  trusty  envoy :  "  ne  quid  ille 
oontrarinm  veritati  et  fidei,  Gnsoorum  more,  in  eode- 
siam  cui  pnecesset,  introduceret''  (Bede,  Jf.  E.  iv,  1). 
To  him  is  due  the  creation  of  the  parochial  system,  by 
persuading  the  territorial  proprietors  to  build  and  en- 
dow churches,  retaining  the  advowson  in  their  own 
hands.  The  Qmrch-rate  is  of  co-ordinate  date.  The- 
odore was  a  laborious  student,  and,  with  the  assistance 
of  Adrian,  he  gradually  made  the  monasteries  of  Eng- 
land schools  of  sound  learning.  The  principal  sees 
having  sprung  flrom  monastic  origin,  the  canons  were 
naturally  monks.  After  the  Conquest  disputes  arose 
between  the  secular  and  the  regular,  i.  e.  between  the 
parochial  and  monastic  clergy;  and  an  attempt  was 
made  by  Walkelin,  bishop  of  Winchester,  to  supersede 
the  monastic  chapter  by  a  body  of  forty  secular  clergy. 
LanfVanc,  however,  vigorously  opposed  the  change,  and 
obtained  from  pope  Alexander  a  constitution  in  confir- 
mation of  the  capitular  rights  of  the  monasteries  affect- 
ed (Fleury,  ff,  K  Ixi,  68 ;  comp.  also  Soames,  Latin  Ck, 
during  Me  Ap^gltHSaxon  Tima  [Lond.  1848,  r2mo] ;  and 
Soames^  The  Anffh-Saxon  Ck.  [Lond.  1866, 12mo,  4th 
ed.]). 

4.  In  660  the  rule  of  St  Basil,  followed  by  all  Greek 
monasteries,  was  Introduced  at  Rome;  but  St.  Benedict 
gradually  absorbed  all  other  monks  into  bis  great  rule. 
In  686  St  Columban's  rule  of  prayer,  reading,  and  man- 
ual labor  was  founded  in  GauL  In  649  the  Monothelite 
persecution  in  the  East  transferred  many  monks  to  the 
Western  Church,  and  in  the  8th  century  the  Iconoclasts 
were  the  cause  of  a  still  larger  assimilation.  In  the 
18th  century  St.  Dominic  prevailed  on  women  to  observe 
a  stricter  rule.  The  first  written  rule — that  of  St. 
Basil,  bishop  of  Gsasarea  in  the  4th  century,  who  em- 
bodied the  traditional  usages,  was  derived  from  that  of 
Pachomlus,  and  aimed  at  the  combination  of  prayer  and 
manual  toil ;  it  was  modified  by  St.  Benedict,  the  pa- 
triarch of  Western  monks,  but  in  the  11th  century  was 
still  vigorous  in  Naples.  Polydore  Vergil  says  that  in 
878  St  Basil  first  enacted  the  triple  vows  of  chastity, 
poverty,  and  obedience.  In  410  Lerins  was  founded. 
The  Benedictine  rule  spread  rapidly  in  Italy  before 
bis  death  in  648.  Maurns  and  Fladdns  extended  it  in 
France  and  Sicily;  others  introduced  it  into  Spain, 
where  monasteries  are  said  to  have  existed  in  880; 
and  in  less  than  two  centuries  all  the  monastic  orders 
in  the  West  were  afiUiated  to  it  St  Columban  built 
the  first  abbey  in  England  in  668,  as  he  had  done  in 
Irekuid;  in  the  latter  instance  it  was  preceded  only  by 
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the  St.  Bridget's  cell  at  Kildaze,  which  was  famous  in 
521,  being  established  probably  by  a  pupil  of  St.  Patrick. 
In  802  the  Council  of  Aix-Ia-ChapeUe  decreed  that  the 
Benedictine  rule  should  be  uniYenally  adopted.  From 
the  10th  oentuiy  it  put  forth  branches:  Clugny  in  910, 
under  its  abbots,  embraced  the  rule;  so  did  the  Carnal- 
dolesi  in  1020,  from  St.  Bomuald;  the  Cistercians  in 
1098,  from  St.  Robert;  the  Carthusians  in  1080,  from 
St.  Bruno;  the  Valombrosans  in  1060,  from  John  Gual- 
berte;  the  Celestines  in  1294,  from  Peter  di  Merona; 
and  the  Olivetans  in  1319.  At  Bangor  in  608  thero 
was  a  monastery  with  seven  portions,  each  consisting 
of  three  hundred  monks,  with  their  provosts  or  rectors. 
Benedict  Biscop  in  677  built  the  monasteries  at  Wear- 
mouth  and  Yarrow  of  stone;  and  in  1085  Lanfranc 
united  all  the  English  abbeys  into  one  congregation. 
St.  Maur  in  1621  was  the  last  instance  of  its  reform. 
The  lands  possessed  by  monasteries  were  held  under 
the  same  tenure  as  all  other  bnd;  and,  till  a  compara- 
tively late  period,  the  abbots  themselves  Jed  their  quota 
of  troops  into  the  field.  In  the  time  of  Charlemagne 
fourteen  monasteries  of  the  empire  furnished  their  pro- 
portion of  soldiers.  In  982  the  biBhop  of  Augsburg  and 
the  abbot  of  Fulda  were  killed  in  the  same  ^ttle. 
Charles  Martel  was  opposed  by  troops  collected  and 
headed  by  ati  abbot  of  Fontenelle. 

Monasteries  were  called  ingama  if  exempt  from  their 
foundation,  or  libera  if  the  grant  or  privilege  had  been 
made  subsequently.  Those  which  were  not  exempt 
were  compelled  to  render  to  the  bishop  obedience;  an- 
nual fees  called  jus  synodale,  or  drcadas;  procurations, 
or  the  provision  of  entertainment;  solemn  processions, 
and  the  right  of  celebrating  mass  in  their  minsters. 
All  abbots,  however,  despite  their  repugnance,  certainly 
after  the  9th  century,  were  compelled  to  make  the  pro- 
fession of  canonical  obedience  to  the  diocesan  when  re- 
ceiving his  benediction,  and  this  implied  his  right  to 
give  holy  orders^  consecrate  churches,  altars,  and  ceme- 
teries, and  grant  chrism  and  dismissory  letters  when 
the  abbots  travelled  out  of  the  diocese. 

5.  In  their  first  institution,  and  in  their  subsequent 
uses,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  monasteries  were  among 
the  most  remarkable  instances  of  Christian  munificence, 
and  they  certainly  were,  in  the  so-called  Dark  Ages, 
among  the  beneficial  atlaptations  of  the  talents  of  Chris- 
tians to  pious  and  charitable  endsL  The  foundation  of 
the  monastery  was  the  dictate  of  religious  motives  in  the 
youth  of  the  Church,  but  the  reward  of  piety  was  tem- 
poral also ;  the  estates  of  the  founder  were  improved,  the 
vassals  educated,  order  introduced,  the  sick  and  aged 
tended,  and  handicraft  and  useful  arts  taught.  "The 
services,**  says  Blunt,  ^  that  monasticism  has  rendered 
to  civillEaCion  in  the  transition  of  society  from  ancient 
times  to  the  Middle  Ages  have  been  most  important. 
Monks  were  the  skilled  agriculturists  of  the  period ;  and 
many  terms  in  rural  life,  and  in  the  fauna  and  botany 
of  all  Northern  Europe,  may  be  traced  bade  through 
them  to  Greek  and  Latin  terms;  e.  g.  'hawky,'  ofn, 
harvest^home ;  and  <ranny,*  aroma,  a  shrew-mouse; 
*  chervil,'  yjipifvKKw,  The  belladonna,  which  is  now 
found  indigenous,  was  introduced  first  among  the  phar- 
maceutical herbs  of  the  convent-gardens,  for  the  monks 
were  the  physicians  of  the  period.  As  men  of  letters 
also  and  energetic  misBionaries  they  kept  the  lamp  of 
knowledge  and  civilization  from  expiring  in  the  very 
darkest  periods;  and  whatever  was  done  in  the  way  of 
educating  the  young  was  carried  on  within  the  walls  of 
the  monastery."  Monasteries,  indeed,  were  the  sole 
preservers  of  learning  in  the  Dark  Ages.  The  Bene- 
dictines, bound  by  the  rules  of  their  order  to  mental  as 
well  as  bodily  labor,  performed  a  work  that  has  been  of 
priceless  value.  That  anything  at  all  has  come  down 
to  us  from  classical  antiquity  is  owing  in  great  part  to 
their  diligence  as  transcribe  Gerbert,  an  abbot,  and 
afterwards  pope  Silvester  II  (999),  speaks  of  his  care  in 
collecting  books,  and  of  the  host  of  copters  that  were 
found  in  every  town :  *<  Tu  sai  con  quanta  premura  io 


raooolga  da  ogni  parte  libri;  ta  sai  quanti  scrittiri  e 
nelle  cittJi  e  nelle  ville  dltalia  in  Qgni  luogo  alnoootri- 
no""  (Muntori,£«^,/e.III,i,29).    Desideriua,  abbot  of 
Monte  Casino^  and  subsequently  pope  Victoir  m,  em- 
pk>yed  many  copyists,  **  antiqnarii,"  as  they  were  caDed 
(Muratori,  Star,  IV,  c^  xxviii ;  Mabillon,  A  et.  Bemed^ 
Three  offsets  from  the  Benedictine  stock  have  also  ren- 
dered invaluable  services  to  literature:  the  Clugniac 
monks,  dating  from  the  eariy  part  of  the  10th  centmy ; 
the  Carthusians  (1084);  and  the  Cisteidana  (1090). 
They  created  a  craving  for  the  luxury  of  books^  beauti- 
fully written  and  sumptuously  illuminated;  and  librae 
ries,  gradually  increasing  in  size,  soon  grew  up  from 
their  labors.    "  It  was  their  pride  to  oo&ct,  and  their 
business  to  transcribe  books'*  (Hallam,  Liierahtre  of  the 
Middle  AgeSj  i,  82);  and  their  oollectiona  were  the 
*'germ  whence  a  second  and  more  gkmoiia  civilisation** 
should  in  due  time  spring  (Macaulay,  Hitt.  ofEi^land^ 
ch.  i).    But  the  evils  which  grew  out  of  these  societies 
more  than  counterbalanced  the  good.    Being  often  ex- 
empted from  all  civil  or  foreign  ecclesiastical  authority, 
they  became  hotbeds  of  insubordinatioii  to  the  sute 
and  of  corruption  to  the  Church.     The  temptations 
arising  out  of  a  state  of  celibacy,  too  often  enforced  in 
the  first  instance  by  improper  means,  and  always  bound 
upon  the  members  of  these  societies  by  a  religkNis  vow, 
were  the  occasion  of  great  scandak.     Moreover,  the 
enormoua  wealth  with  which  some  of  them  were  en- 
dowed brought  with  it  a  greater  degree  of  pride  and 
ostentation  and  luxury  than  was  becoming  in  Chris- 
tians ;  and  still  more  in  those  who  had  vowed  a  life  of 
religions  asceticism.    Thus  it  came  that  the  intrigues 
of  the  friars,  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  and  the  decay 
of  discipline  wrought  the  fall  of  the  monasteric&    See 
Monasticism  ;  Monk.    The  monasteries  of  England 
were  the  first  to  feel  the  displeasure  of  the  outside 
world.    Corruption  had  become  so  apparent  in  the  8th 
century  as  to  call  for  the  founding  of  the  Clugniac  order 
on  British  soiL    But  this  order,  in  turn,  though  begin- 
ning in  the  10th  century  with  a  strict  rule,  sank  into  Inx- 
ury  in  the  12th ;  the  Cistercians  then  started  to  shame 
them,  but  soon  lost  all  moral  vigor ;  next  the  Francisesn 
mendicants  appeared,  but  they  degenerated  nsore  com- 
pletely in  the  first  quarter  of  a  century  after  their  iatiD> 
duction  into  England  than  other  orders  had  in  three  or 
four  centuries  (comp.  Matt.  Paris,  A.D.  1248 ;  see  Brske- 
londtChron.AblK8.E€bnmdif  Tho.£lmhi|^  i7uCJVM. 
SL  A  ug.  Cantuar. ;  Hugh  de  Poitien^  Momaetere  de  IV- 
sefoi).    No  wonder,  then,  that  an  opposition  found  resdf 
utterance  and  prompt  organization,  and,  led  saeoessirdy 
by  the  greatest  of  Anglican  schdan  and  divines^  ss 
Wykeham,  Fisher,  Alcock,  Chichely,  Bediington,  the 
countess  of  Salisbury,  and  cardinid  Wolsey,  claimed 
the  monastic  endowments  for  university  foandatioii& 
«  What,  my  lord,**  said  Oldham  to  Fox  in  1618,<'tludl 
we  build  houses  and  provide  livelihoods  for  a  com- 
pany of  bussing  monks,  whose  end  and  fall  we  mar 
live  to  see?"    See  Rbvobmatior,  Emgubb.    Tkns  it 
was  not  reserved  for  the  period  of  the  Refomation  to 
inaugurate  opposition  to  monasteries.    Their  disBob- 
tion  was  commenced  in  England  as  eariy  as  1812,  when 
the  Order  of  Templars  was  suppressed,  and  a  pordon  of 
their  possessions  given  to  the  Knights  of  St.  J<^  of 
Jerusalem.   During  the  15th  oentuiy  many  other  hooM 
were  dissolved,  and  their  revenues  transferred  to  the 
universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.    Heniy  Till 
obtained  an  act  of  Fariiament  for  the  diasolntion  of  the 
monasteries,  and  the  transfer  of  their  revenues  to  the 
crown.    Rome  itself  had  furnished  a  precedent  for  Hen* 
ly's  attack  on  the  monastic  institutions.    About  tbe 
year  1617  cardinal  Wolsey  was  desurons  of  building  sad 
endowing  two  splendid  colleges — one  at  Ipswich,  the 
pkce  of  his  birth ;  the  other  at  Oxford,  the  place  of  hi* 
academical  education.    For  this  pnrpoae  QemcntTlI 
granted  him  a  buU,  which  empowered  him  to  visit  sod 
suppress  certain  monasteries.    A  number  of  these,  vari- 
ously stated  at  from  nineteen  to  forty,  were  eonseqaestly 
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dtawlved,  and  their  revenaes  applied  by  Wdbey  to  the 
purpose  oontempUted. 

The  following  caknktion  has  been  made  aa  to  the 
unmber  and  wealth  of  the  religiooa  hooMS  in  England 
diamantled  and  acattered  at  the  period  of  the  Beformap 
tion:  *<The  number  of  houaea  and  plaeea  sappremed 
from  first  to  last  in  England,  so  far  as  any  calculations 
appear  to  have  been  nude,  seems  to  be  as  follows: 

Of  leaser  monasteries,  of  which  we  have  the  Talna- 

tloD. W4 

Of  greater  monasteries. 186 

Beiongine  to  the  Hospitallers 48 

Colleges 90 

Hoepitals 110 

Chantries  and  free  chapels. >874 

Total 8188 

These  are  in  addition  to  the  friars'  houses,  and  those 

fluppieased  hj  Wolsey,  and  many  small  houses  of  which 

we  have  no  particular  account.    The  sum  total  of  the 

dear  yearly  revenue  of  the  sevenl  houses  at  the  time 

of  their  dissolution,  of  which  we  have  any  aooonnt,  seems 

to  be  as  follows: 

Of  the  greater  monasterlea ^6104,919  18   8 

Of  all  those  of  the  lesser  monasteries  of 

which  we  have  the  valuation 29,708   1  10 

Knights  Hospitallers,  bead  house  in  Lon- 

dim :. M861S    8 

We  have  the  valnatloD  of  only  twentj-«lgfat 

of  their  houses  in  the  country 8,088   9   5 

Friars'  houses,  of  which  we  have  the  vnln- 

'ation Tn    8   0 


Total iei40,784  19    8 

If  proper  allowances  are  made  for  the  lesser  monasteries 
and  houses  not  included  in  this  estimate,  and  for  the 
plate,  etc,  which  came  into  the  hands  of  the  king  by 
^e  dissolution,  and  for  the  valuation  of  money  at  that 
time,  which  was  at  least  six  times  as  much  as  at  present, 
and  also  consider  that  the  estimate  of  the  lands  was  gen- 
«raHy  supposed  to  be  much  under  the  real  worth,  we 
most  conclude  their  whole  revenues  to  have  been  im- 
mense. It  does  not  appear  that  any  exact  computation 
baa  been  made  of  the  ncmiber  of  persons  contained  in 
the  rdigions  houses. 

Those  of  the  lesser  monasteries  dissolved  Vy  £7 
Uonry  Y III  were  reckoned  at  about 10,000 

If  we  suppose  the  eoQeges  and  hospitals  to  have 
contained  a  proportionable  number,  these  will 
make  about 0,84T 

If  we  reckon  the  number  in  the  greater  monasteries 
aeoordlng  to  the  proportion  of  their  revenues, 
they  will  be  about  3S,000:  but  ae,  probably,  they 
haa  larger  allowances  In  proportion  to  their  num- 
ber than  those  of  the  lesser  monasteries,  if  we 
abate  upon  that  account  6000,  they  will  then  be . .  80,000 

One  fur  each  chantry  and  free  chapel 8,874 


ToUL 47,781 

Bat  tm  there  was  probably  more  than  one  person  to  offi* 
ciate  in  several  of  the  free  chapels,  and  there  were  other 
houses  which  are  not  included  within  this  calculation, 
perhaps  they  may  be  computed  in  one  general  estimate 
at  about  50,000.  As  there  were  pensions  paid  to  almost 
all  those  of  the  greater  monasteries,  the  king  did  not 
immediately  come  into  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  whole 
revenues;  however,  by  means  of  what  he  did  receive, 
he  foanded  six  new  bishoprics — viz.  those  of  Westmin- 
ster (which  was  changed  by  queen  Elizabeth  into  a 
deanery,  with  twelve  prebends  and  a  school),  Peterbor- 
ooghf  Chester,  Gkmoester,  Bristol,  and  Oxford.  And 
in  eight  other  aeea  he  founded  deaneries  and  chapters, 
by  converting  the  priors  and  monka  into  deans  and 
prebendaries — viz.  Canterbury,  Winchester,  Durham, 
Worcester,  Rochester,  Norwich,  Ely,  and  Carlisle.  He 
foanded  also  the  colleges  of  Qirist  Chureh  in  Oxford 
and  Trinity  in  Cambridge,  and  finished  King's  College 
there.  He  likewise  founded  professorships  of  divinity, 
law,  physie,  and  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  tongU( 
both  the  said  universities.  He  gave  the  house  of  Gray 
Friars  and  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  to  the  city  of 
London,  and  a  perpetual  pension  to  the  poor  knights  of 
Windsor,  and  laid  out  great  sums  in  building  and  forti- 
fying many  ports  in  the  channel''  (Baxter,  Hitt,  of  the 
Chunk  ofEngtamd),    Compare  Hook,  Liets  of  the  A  rch- 


biskopi  of  CoHierhufy,  vol  i  (Lond.  1868, 8vo);  Fuller, 
Chureh  Hitt,  i,  116  sq.;  Burnet,  Hitt,  of  the  Reforma' 
turn;  Soames,  Rrf,  Ch.  of  EngUmit  vol.  i,  espedally  the 
Introd.;  Fosbrooke,  Brit,  Afonachism,  ch.  i-v,  and  Ixii; 
HUl,  EngUth  Monaiticism,  its  Rite  and  Influence  (Lond. 
1867, 8vo},  p.  488  sq.,  615  sq. 

It  is  haifdly  necessary  to  state  that  all  the  Reformed 
chnrehes  in  the  16th  century  discarded  the  practice  of 
monachism,  and  suppressed  monasteries  as  useless.  In 
some  of  the  German  states,  however,  the  temporalities 
of  the  suppressed  monasteries  were  retained,  and  were 
granted  at  pleasure  by  the  sovereign,  to  be  enjoyed  to- 
gether with  the  titidar  dignity.  In  Roman  Catholic 
countries  also^  as,  e.  g.,  France,  Spain,  Austria,  and  It^ 
aly,  the  suppression  of  monasteries  has  been  more  or 
less  general  in  more  recent  times.  See  MoNAsnciSM. 
But,  as  count  Montalembert  has  well  put  it  in  his  cele- 
brated work  on  the  Monkt  of  the  Wett  (Edinb.  1861-7, 5 
vols.  8vo), "  this  work  of  spoliation,  which  may  be  said 
to  have  fiiirly  set  in  with  the  Reformation,  is  now  pro- 
ceeding with  methodical  gravity."  In  the  five  years 
from  1880  to  1886  no  less  than  <'dOOO  monasteries 
have  disappeared  from  the  soil  of  Europe."  In  Portu<» 
gal  some  800  were  destroyed,  200  in  Poland,  and  the 
number  annihilated  by  queen  Christina  of  Spain,  though 
it  has  never  been  estimated,  was  certainly  not  much 
smaller  than  in  Poland.  The  destruction,  however,  has 
proved  greatest  in  the  recent  reforms  in  France,  and 
especially  in  Italy.  The  great  monastery  of  Clairvaux, 
which  once  held  St.  Bernard  and  his  five  hundred 
monks,  is  now  a  prison  with  five  hundred  convicts  in 
it.  The  celebrated  abbey  at  (Jlngny,  which  figures  so 
largely  in  the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages,  has  been 
turned  into  stud-stables,  and  in  1844  the  place  of  the 
high-altar  was  ^  the  starting-post  of  the  stallions."  The 
abbey  of  Le  Bee,  in  Normandy,  from  which  Lanfranc 
and  Ansehn  came  forth  successively  to  fiU  the  see  of 
Canterbury,  has  been  utilissed  in  the  same  fashion,  and 
horses  fatten  where  monks  once  fasted  and  prayed.  A 
china  manufactory  is  carried  on  in  the  Chartreux  of 
Seville,  and  swine  have  taken  possession  of  the  cells  in 
the  Cistereian  abbey  of  Cadouin.  Everywhere,  as  the 
count  informs  us,  the  work  of  ruin  proceeds.  ^  Some- 
times," says  he,  *Hhe  spinning-mill  is  installed  under 
the  roof  of  the  ancient  sanctuary.  Instead  of  echoing 
night  and  day  the  praises  of  God,  these  dishonored 
arehes  too  often  repeat  only  the  blasphemies  and  ob- 
scene cries,  mingling  with  the  shrill  voice  of  the  ma- 
chinery, the  grinding  of  the  saw,  or  the  monotonous 
clank  of  the  piston."  Nor  u  this  alL  John  Knox  has 
been  sometimes  stigmatized  as  a  barbarian  for  the  en- 
oouragonent  which  he  is  said  to  have  given  the  popu- 
lace in  demolishing  Christian  edifices  where  the  relics 
of  idolatry  were  enshrined ;  yet  even  where  the  excited 
rabble  did  their  worst,  the  ivied  ruin  still  remains  to 
tell  of  a  grandeur  which  has  passed  away,  and  to  mark, 
for  the  present  and  other  generations,  the  spot  where 
their  fathen  prayed.  But  in  France,  it  appears,  the 
work  of  demolition  b  done  much  more  scientifically  and 
thoroughly.  They  are  not  content  there  with  confisca- 
tion, plunder,  profanation;  they  overthrow,  raze  from 
the  foundation,  leave  not  a  single  stone  standing  on  an- 
other. ^  The  empire  of  the  East,"  says  the  count,  ^  has 
not  been  ravaged  by  the  Turks  as  Fiance  has  been  and 
still  is  hy  the  band  of  insatiable  destroyen  who,  after 
having  purchased  these  vast  constructions  and  immense 
dominions  at  the  lowest  rate,  work  them  like  quarries 
for  sacrilegious  profit.  I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes 
the  capitals  and  columns  of  an  abbey-church  which  I 
initv,  flU^d  name  employed  as  so  much  material  for  the  neigh- 
espft  "^Rng  road."  And  again :  "•  What  remains  of  so  many 
palaces  raised  in  silence  and  solitude  for  the  products  of 
art,  for  the  progress  and  pleasure  of  the  mind,  for  disin- 
terested labor?  Masses  of  broken  wall  uihabited  by 
owls  and  rats,  shapeless  remains,  heaps  of  stones,  and 
pools  of  water.  Everywhere  desolation,  filth,  and  dis- 
order" (Introduction,  ch.  viii).     The  young  and  free 
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kiiigdom  of  Italy  has  not  been  slow  to  perceive  that 
a  sacerdotal  class,  with  interests  alien,  if  not  antagonis- 
tic, to  society  and  to  the  family,  is  necessarily  and  log- 
ically a  foe  to  civil  and  political  liberty.  By  a  law 
enacted  June  28, 1866,  all  monasteries  and  similar  re- 
ligious corporations  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy  were  sup- 
prised,  their  members  pensioned,  and  their  prop^ty 
sold  and  funded  for  the  maintenance  of  public  schools. 
Monte  Casino  and  San  Marco,  of  Florence,  were  alone 
exempted.  The  former  is  left  as  a  venerable  monu- 
ment of  the  past ;  the  latter  is  spared  in  honor  of  Savo- 
narola and  the  beautiful  frescos  of  Fra  Angelioo  da  Fi- 
esole.  This  law  has  been  executed  with  great  rigor ; 
and  in  spite  of  allocutions,  excommunications,  and  all 
the  firufum/ulmen  of  the  Vatican,  the  worit  of  secular- 
ization is  already  finished.  Some  of  the  monks  have 
gladly  seized  the  opportunity  of  bettering  their  condi- 
tion by  marriage;  others  have  returned  to  their  homes 
or  accepted  the  refuge  offered  by  charity ;  but  the  great 
majority  of  these  unfortunates,  whose  only  crime  con- 
rists  in  having  been  misplaced  in  chronology  l>y  being 
bom  several  centuries  too  late,  and  whose  habits  are  too 
fixed  and  inveterate  to  be  ecuily  changed,  hire  bouses 
and  live  in  clubs  on  the  subsidies  of  the  government. 
While  in  Italy  and  France,  the  two  most  Catholic  na- 
tions, the  monastic  system  Is  thus  rapidly  disappearing, 
the  tendency  to  introduce  similar  institutions  in  Protes- 
tant countries,  especially  the  effort  of  the  Ritualists  of 
the  Anglican  communion,  under  the  pretence  (more  or 
less  honest)  of  promoting  Christian  charities,  can  only 
be  regarded  as  a  fatal  retrogression  and  dangerous  de- 
generacy. 

In  1870  revelations  of  corruption,  bestiality,  and 
cruelty  in  a  Polish  convent  contributed  more  than  all 
else  to  quicken  the  Protestant,  and  we  may  well  say 
general  dislike  for  monastic  institutions.  The  story  of 
Barbara  Ubryk,  the  Polish  nun,  however  exceptional, 
could  notbut  raise  a  sense  of  honor  throughout  Europe, 
and  it  Is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  prejudice  such  an  in- 
stance excites  is  in  a  great  degree  just.  It  is  one  thing 
to  hear  of  an  exceptional  instance  of  individual  cruelty ; 
it  is  another  thing  to  know  that  such  cruelty  can  be 
practiced  in  the  name  of  religion,  and  in  institutions 
which,  under  its  shelter,  claim  peculiar  immunities. 
There  is  great  force  in  the  plea  that  one  such  case  sub- 
stantiated justifies  the  public  control  of  all  similar  e»- 
tabltshroents.  In  England,  the  famous  trial  of  *<Sanrin 
V,  Starr"  revealed  what  spiritual  tyranny  and  moral 
degradation  might  be  concealed  in  conventual  institu- 
tions under  the  most  harmless  exterior.  The  convent 
which  Miss  Saurin  entered  was  one  of  those  for  which 
the  plea  is  advanced  that  they  do  practical  service  in 
the  cause  of  education  and  charity.  It  is  not  diflScult 
to  imagine  that  a  hotheaded  Protestant  might  have 
been  for  the  time  confused  if  he  had  been  taken  to  see 
Miss  Saurin  and  her  fellow-sisters  patiently  devoting 
themselves  to  the  instruction  of  their  scholars.  Yet, 
whatever  the  technical  result  of  the  trial,  it  left  all  im- 
partial readers  with  a  most  painful  impression  of  the 
degrading  and  demoralizing  atmosphere  of  the  convent. 
And  in  consequence  Parliament  was  moved  to  appoint, 
March  29, 1870,  a  select  committee  to  make  inquiries 
concerning  conventual  or  monastic  institutions  in  Great 
totain.  The  result  of  such  investigation  was  unfavor- 
able in  that  country,  and  has  turned  popular  opinion 
against  their  existence.  In  Poland  also  the  Russian 
government  has  in  very  recent  times  found  itself  faced 
with  a  most  alarming  spread  of  treason  and  corruption 
generated  and  fostered  in  monasteries,  and  the  days  of 
monasticism  may  be  said  to  be  numbered  even  there. 
As  what  is  said  of  English  Christianity  is  so  well 
applicable  to  all  other  F^testant  countries,  we  quote 
Mr.  Blunt  here  in  conclusion  of  this  subject:  <<The 
day  of  monasticism  has  forever  set.  .  .  .  There  is  no 
longer  any  need  for  its  existence,  even  if  it  could  be 
set  up  again  in  its  best  condition.  More  than  Benedic- 
tine leaniing  sheds  a  ray  of  glory  on  our  colleges.     Our 


Poor-laws  render  unnecessary  the  alms  for  the  monas- 
tery wicket;  and  such  doles  would  become  a  poaitiTe 
evil  now  as  an  encouragement  to  idleness  and  sloth. 
Our  deigy  are  wdoome  visitors  at  the  cottage  fireside, 
where  the  monk  of  later  days  was  not,  with  hia  contri- 
butions for  the  house.  The  gloiy  of  monasticism  was 
the  fidelity  with  which  it  discharged  its  earlier  missian ; 
the  self-eacriflce  with  which  it  taught  men  to  rise  supe- 
rior to  the  trials  and  calamities  of  life;  the  unfeigned 
piety  with  which  the  monk  resigned  every  earthly  ad- 
vantage that  he  might  win  a  heavenly  reward.  But  it 
survived  its  reputation,  and  there  is  more  hope  of  re- 
covering to  life  the  carcass  around  which  the  eagles 
have  gathered  than  of  renovated  monkdom.  The  rib- 
aldry of  Boccaccio  and  Babelaia,  the  Ep.  dbseitror.  vit^ 
and  the  more  measured  terms  of  Piers  Ploughman  and 
Chaucer,  were  mainly  instrumental  in  bringing  about 
the  downfkll  of  monasticism ;  but  this  was  after  it  had 
already  been  shorn  of  its  splendor,  and  when  scarcely  a 
ray  remabed  to  it  of  its  former  ^ory"  (oomp.  Murphy, 
Terra  Incognka,  or  the  CorwenU  of  the  United  Kingdom 
[Lond.  1878,  8vo];  Pauli,  Picturet  of  Old  IJ^iimd 
[Lond.  1861, 12moJ,  chap.  iu). 

6.  In  architectural  arrangement,  monastic  estahliab- 
ments,  whether  abbeys,  priories,  or  other  convents,  fol- 
lowed nearly  the  same  plan.    The  great  endosnre  (va- 
rying, of  course,  in  extent  with  the  wealth  and  im- 
portance of  the  monastery),  generally  with  a  stresm 
running  beside  it,  was  surrounded  by  a  wall,  the  piiod- 
pal  entrance  being  through  a  gateway  to  the  weat  or 
north-west.    This  gateway  was  a  considerable  building, 
and  oflen  contained  a  chapel,  with  its  altar,  boides  the 
necessary  accommodation  for  the  porter.    The  tdwterf^ 
or  place  where  alms  were  distributed,  stood  not  fiff 
within  the  great  gate,  and  generally  a  little  to  the  right 
hand :  there,  too,  was  oflen  a  chapel  with  its  altar.  Pro- 
ceeding onwards,  the  west  entrance  of  the  church  ap- 
peared. The  church  itself  was  always,  where  it  reoei?ed 
its  due  development,  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  gtosb;  le., 
a  cross  of  which  the  transepts  are  short  in  proportian 
to  the  nave.    Moreover,  in  Norman  churches,  the  east- 
ern limb  never  approached  the  nave  ia  western  limb  in 
length.   Whether  or  not  the  reason  of  this  preference  of 
the  Latin  cross  is  found  in  the  domestic  arrangemeets 
of  the  monastic  buildings^  it  was  certainly  best  adapted 
to  it ;  for  the  nave  of  the  church,  with  one  of  the  tian- 
septs,  formed  the  whole  of  one  side  and  part  of  another 
side  of  a  quadrangle;  and  any  other  than  a  long  nave 
would  have  involved  a  small  quadrangle,  while  a  kwg 
transept  would  leave  too  little  of  another  side,  or  none 
at  all,  for  other  buildings.    How  the  internal  anange- 
ments  were  affected  by  this  adaptation  of  the  nave  to 
external  requirements  we  have  seen  under  the  head  Ca- 
thedral, to  which  also  we  refer  fbr  the  general  4^ 
scriprion  of  the  conventual  church.    Southward  of  the 
church,  and  parallel  with  the  south  transept,  was  osr- 
ried  the  western  range  of  the  monastic  offices;  bnt  it 
will  be  more  convenient  to  examine  their  airangeaeiit 
within  the  court    We  enter,  then,  by  a  door  neir  the 
west  end  of  the  church,  and  passing  though  a  vanlted 
passage,  find  ourselves  in  the  ctoitter  court,  of  which 
the  nave  of  the  church  forms  the  northern  side,  tin 
transept  part  of  the  eastern  side,  and  other  bniMiiiigi> 
in  the  order  to  be  presently  described,  complete  the 
quadrangle.    The  doittere  themselyes  eactended  aroond 
the  whole  of  the  quadrangle,  serving,  among  other 
purposes,  as  a  covered  way  from  every  part  of  the 
convent  to  every  other  part.    Th^  were  fumisbcd, 
perhaps  always,  with  lavatories^  on  tbo  deoontion  end 
construction  of  which  much  cost  was  expended;  tnd 
sometimes  also  with  desks  and  dosets  of  waiDscoi, 
which  served  the  purpose  of  a  scriptorium.    Gobi- 
mencing  the  circuit  of  the  cloisters  at  the  north-wctt 
comer,  and  turning  southward,  we  have  first  the  ^ 
mitory  or  dorter,  the  use  of  which  is  sufBcieDtly  in- 
dicated by  its  name.    This  occupied  the  whole  cfibi 
western  side  of  the  quadrangle,  and  sometimes  hid  • 
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groined  pusage  beneath  its  whole  length,  called  the 
ambulatory f  a  noble  example  of  which,  in  perfect  pre»- 
enration,  remains  at  Fountains.  The  south  side  of  the 
quadrangle  contained  the  refectory,  with  its  oorrelatiYe, 
the  coquwia  or  kilckai,  which  was  sometimes  at  its  side, 
and  sometimes  behind  it  The  lefectorywas  furnished 
with  «  polpit,  for  the  reading  of  some  portion  of  Script- 
me  during  meals.  On  this  side  of  the  quadrangle  may 
also  be  firand,  in  general,  the  locutorium  or  paHor,  the 
latter  word  being,  at  least  in  etymology,  the  full  equiv- 
alent of  the  former.  The  abbai*t  lodge  commonly  com- 
menced at  the  south-east  comer  of  the  quadrangle;  but, 
instead  of  conforming  itself  to  its  general  direction, 
rather  extended  esstwards,  with  its  own  chapel,  hall, 
parlor,  kitchen,  and  other  offices,  in  a  line  pandlel  with 
the  choir  or  eastern  limb  of  the  church.  Turning  north- 
wards, still  continuing  within  the  doisters,  we  come 
fiiBt  to  an  open  passage  leading  outwards,  then  to  the 
dtapter^kouae  or  its  vestibule;  then,  after  another  open 
passage,  to  the  south  transept  of  the  church.  Immedi- 
ately before  us  is  an  entrance  into  the  church,  and  an- 
other occurs  at  the  end  of  the  west  cloister.  The  parts 
of  the  establishment  especially  connected  with  tewerage 
were  built  over  or  close  to  the  stream ;  and  we  may  re- 
jomA  that  both  in  drainage  and  in  the  supply  of  water 
great  and  laudable  care  was  always  taken.  The  stream 
also  tamed  the  abbey  mill,  at  a  small  distance  from  the 
monastery.  Other  offices,  such  as  etables,  brewhoutee, 
hakehotuety  and  the  like,  in  the  larger  establishments 
usually  occupied  another  court,  and  in  the  smaller  were 
connected  with  the  chief  buildings  in  the  only  quadran- 
gle. It  is  needless  to  say  that,  in  so  general  an  account, 
we  cannot  enumerate  exceptional  cases.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  necessary  to  say  that  the  greatest  difference  of 
all,  that  of  placing  the  quadrangle  at  the  north,  instead 
of  the  south  side  of  the  church,  is  not  unknown ;  it  is  so 
at  Ganteibuiy  and  at  Lincoln,  for  instance  (comp.  Hook, 
Church  Diet,  p.  414^  415).  This  branch  of  the  subject 
may  be  fdlowed  out  in  llie  several  plans  of  monasteries 
scattered  among  topographical  works,  and  especially  in 
Parker,  Glonary  of  Architecture,  p.  146  sq. 

lAterature. — ^The  large  number  of  works  treating  of 
Mtmasiicum  (q.  v.)  should  be  consulted  by  the  student, 
especiaUy  the  Church  histories.  See  also  Waloott,  Sor 
ered  A  rdUeoi,  s.  v. ;  Hunt,  TheoL  Diet,  s.  v. ;  Eadie,  EccL 
DicL  a.  v.;  Riddle,  Chriaticm  Antiquities,  p.  781>783. 
The  best  materials  for  a  history  of  the  series  of  confisca- 
tions that  ensued  in  England  are  in  Three  Chapters  <^ 
Lettera  rdatbug  to  the  Stqtprestion  ofMonasteries  (Lond., 
Camden  Society,  1848).    (J.H.W.) 

Monastioism  (Gr.  /loval^tv,  to  dweU  apart  in  sol- 
itude ;  whence  /loyaxoc*  A  monk),  a  state  of  retigious 
retirement,  more  or  less  complete,  accompanied  by  con- 
templation and  by  various  devotional,  ascetical,  and 
penitential  practices,  is  in  truth  Ascetidtm  (q.  v.),  with 
the  elemente  of  religions  solitude  superadded.  Monas- 
ticism,  until  the  be^nning  of  the  study  of  comparative 
religion,  was  regarded  as  a  strictly  Christian  institution, 
but  recent  researches  reveal  it  as  having  entered  into  vap 
rious  religious  systems,  both  ancient  and  modem.  In- 
deed, it  is  now  deariy  apparent  that  the  Western  theory 
of  the  ascetic  life  travelled  from  the  East  to  the  West, 
but  the  question  of  the  time  when  it  originated  in  the 
East  is  still  douded  in  mystery.  ''The  origin  of 
monasticism,"  writes  Mr.  Johnson  in  his  little  work 
on  the  Monks  before  Christ,  <<will  always  be  en- 
veloped in  mystery.  <It«  history  is  shrouded  in  the 
same  obscurity  sb  the  source  of  the  mighty  stream 
upon  the  banks  of  which  the  first  ascetics  commenced 
the  practice  of  their  austerities* ""  (p.  51,  52).  The 
probability  is  that  monachism  is  a  strictly  Asiatic 
institution,  and  originated  among  heathen  nations. 
We  certainly  do  not  think  that  monastidsm  can  prove 
a  Christian  or  even  Jewish  origin;  it  is  not  heav- 
enly, but  earthly.  Yet  do  we  not  desire  to  have  our 
development  theoriste  infer  that  we  agree  with  them 
that  it  is  one  of  the  early  religious  forms  of  num. 


Says  one,  '*The  older  the  reUgion,  the  older  its  ascetic 
practices ;  for  they  were  among  the  first  forms  assumed 
by  the  religious  impulse,  and  not  among  the  later  and 
better  ones.  They  belong  to  the  religion  of  the  passions 
and  emotions,  and  not  to  the  religion  of  reason;"  and 
then  he  logiodly  infers  that  therefore  "monastidsm  is 
as  old  as  rdigion  itself;  for  it  does  not  gain  favor  with 
the  progress  of  new  ideas,  but  is  gradually  falling  in  the 
estimation  of  all"  We  are  far  from  bdieving  that  mo- 
nastidsm is  a  primitive  institution,  and  is  forsaken  by 
modem  dviUzation.  Quite  the  contrary,  we  hold  that 
ascetic  practices  prevail  hugely  among  semi-dvilized 
or  dvilhsed  nations,  and  only  after  a  dear  conception 
has  been  formed  of  man's  dependence  on  a  higher  Be- 
ing, and  a  desire  is  manifest  for  future  existence.  The 
inspired  religion  prepares  the  way  for  these,  and  from 
religious  excesses  or  alienation  spring  the  ascetic  prac- 
tices. In  the  far  East  the  very  notion  of  the  supreme 
Lord  faded  for  ages  from  the  grasp  of  philosophy,  and 
became  too  subtle  and  refined  a  conception  for  any  to 
retain  it  in  their  knowledge ;  but  the  inherent  evil  of 
matter,  of  flesh,  of  sense,  and  of  human  life  has  remain- 
ed to  stimulate  the  curiosity,  to  exhaust  the  eflbrts  of 
the  melancholy  victims  of  the  grim  ddusion,  and  to 
shape  in  various  forms  the  fact  that  man's  incumbent 
duty  has  ever  been  to  escape  from  the  contamination, 
and  rise  above  the  conditions  of  the  flesh.  Indeed,  we 
believe  that  ascetic  tendencies  in  general,  and  monasti- 
dsm in  particular,  are  the  outgrowth  of  a  religious  en- 
thusiasm, seriousness,  and  ambition  likdy  to  be  pursued 
only  by  those  who  have  once  believed  in  reveided  re- 
ligion and  have  retrograded,  having  gone  from  the 
presence  of  their  God  to  the  idol  they  reared  to  repre- 
sent him.  But,  whatever  may  be  Uie  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  the  relation  of  the  heathen  religions  to 
the  revealed,  it  is  generally  conceded  that  monasticism 
cannot  prove  its  heavenly  origin,  nor  honestly  identify 
itself  with  the  Christian  religion,  as  it  b  known  to  be 
much  older  than  ChristUmty,  In  times  far  anterior  to 
the  Gospel,  prophets  and  martyrs,  *4n  sheepskins  and 
goatskins,"  wandered  in  the  Oriental  world  over  moun- 
tains and  deserts,  and  dwdt  in  caves  and  dem  of  the 
earth,  as  have  likewise  evangdical  monks. 

I.  Pagan  Monachisnu  —  1.  Its  Monumental  History. 
— Li  examining  the  inscriptions  whidi  have  been  dis- 
covered in  South-western  Asia  and  Egypt,  we  find  an 
abundance  of  representations  of  priests  and  religious 
ceremonies.  We  leam  from  these  that  many  of  the 
priesto  shaved  the  head,  and  always  wore  a  peculiar 
habit,  which  in  historic  times,  we  are  told,  was  white. 
We  learn  furthermore  that  these  priests  taught  that  the 
body  must  be  kept  pure  by  fasting  and  other  ascetic 
observances.  No  doubt,  as  our  knowledge  in  hiero- 
glyphics shall  progress,  our  information  on  this  subject 
will  be  greatly  enriched.  In  Arabia  and  India  the 
modem  traveller  comes  across  numberless  ''rock -cut 
temples."  We  now  know  that  nearly  600  yean  B.C.  the 
artificial  caves  of  India  were  occupied  by  Buddhistical 
monks,  and  there  is  condusive  evidence  that  they  had 
served  the  Brahmins  for  a  like  purpose  long  before  that. 
(Comp.  the  occasional  notices  of  the  Indian  gymnoeo- 
phists  in  Strabo  [lib.  xv,  c  1,  after  accounts  finom  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great  J,  Arrian  [^Exped,  Alex.  lib. 
vii,  c  1-8 ;  and  Hist.  Ind.  c  11],  Pliny  IHist.  Nat.  vii, 
2],  Diodorus  Siculns  [lib.  ii],  Plutarch  [Alex,  c  64], 
Porphyry  [De  abstinent,  lib.  iv],  Lucian  [Fugit.  c  7], 
Clemens  Alex.  \^8trom.  lib.  i  and  iii],  and  Augustine 
[De  dvit.  Dei,  lib.  xiv,  c.  17 :  ^Per  opacas  Indite  soli- 
tudines,  qnum  quidam  nudi  philosophentnr,  unde  gym- 
nosophistje  nominantur ;  adhibent tamen  genitalibus  tegw 
mine,  quibus  per  cetera  membromm  carent;'*  and  lib. 
XV,  c.  20,  where  he  denies  all  merit  to  their  cdibacy, 
because  it  is  not  "  secundum  fidem  summi  boni,  qui  est 
Deus"].  With  these  ancient  representations  agree  the 
narratives  of  Fon  Koueki  [about  A.D.  400,  tranal.  by 
M.  A.  Remusat,  Paris,  1886],  Marco  Polo  [1280],  Ber- 
nier  [1670],  HamUton  [1700],  Papi,  Niebuhr,  Orlich, 
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Sonneiat,  and  others.)  The  manner  of  the  oonstraction 
of  these  caves  of  India  and  Arabia  leads  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  they  were  originaUy  intended  for  monkish 
abodes,  and,  if  so,  the  exceeding  great  antiquity  of  mo- 
nasticbm  can  no  longer  be  doubted.  These  temples 
and  caves  are  the  oldest  monoments  of  the  countries  in 
which  they  are  found. 

2.  EariUtt  written  Eistory  of  Monachiam, — If  from 
these  monuments  we  descend  to  an  examination  of  the 
written  books  of  the  ancients,  and  search  in  ''The  Na- 
bataean  Agriculture,"  which  is  believed  to  have  been 
written  about  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (or  RC  600), 
we  find  in  this  history  of  Chaldsea,  reaching  back  sev- 
eral thousands  of  years  before  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  lera,  that  in  the  very  earliest  history  of  which 
this  work  gives  any  account  there  flourished  Azada,  an 
apostle  of  Saturn,  who  **  founded  the  religion  of  renun- 
ciation or  asceticism,"  and  that  **his  partisans  and  fol- 
lowers were  the  subjects  of  persecution  by  the  higher 
and  cultivated  classes ;  but  that  to  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple, on  the  contrary,  they  were  the  objects  of  the  high- 
est veneration."  Another  ascetic  whom  it  mentions 
flourished  about  B.C.  2000.  He  is  said  to  have  inveigh- 
ed against  the  godliness  of  those  who  believed  it  poen- 
Ue  to  preserve  the  human  body  from  decay,  after  death, 
by  the  emplojrment  of  certain  natural  agents.  ''Not 
by  natural  means,"  warmly  replies  Dhagrit,  ''can  man 
preserve  his  body  from  corruption  and  dissolution  after 
death,  but  only  through  good  deeds,  religious  exerdBeSf 
and  offering  of  sacrifices — by  invoking  the  gods  by  their 
great  and  beautiful  names-^-iy  prayer*  dttrvuf  the  wgkt, 
a$»dffuU  during  the  day"  Then  Dhagrit  goes  on,  in 
his  monkish  zeal,  to  give  the  names  of  various  saints  of 
Babylonian  antiquity  whose  bodies  had  long  been  pre- 
served, after  death,  firom  corrupdon  and  change,  and 
says:  "These  men  had  distinguished  themselves  by 
piety,  by  abstemiousness,  and  by  their  manner  of  life, 
which  resembled  that  of  angels ;  and  the  gods,  there- 
fore, by  their  grace,  had  preserved  the  bodies  of  these 
men  from  corruption ;  whereby  those  of  later  times,  in 
view  of  the  same,  were  encouraged  in  piety,  and  in  the 
imitation  of  those  holy  modes  of  life."  See  Chivolson, 
Ueber  die  Udterreate  der  aitbabylomscken  Literatur  (St. 
Petersburg,  1859) ;  M.  le  Baron  de  St  Croix,  Recherehes 
Higtoriquee  et  Critiquea  tur  le$  Mysterea  du  Pagaxigme 
(Paris,  1817). 

Turning  from  these  written  sources,  still  the  subjects 
of  much  discussion  as  to  their  authenticity,  to  the  wdl- 
established  records  of  India,  Persia,  and  China,  the  old- 
est written  records  in  existence  aside  from  the  sacred 
Scriptures  (viz.  the  Veda  [q.  v.]  and  the  Laws  of  Mann 
[q.  v.] — ^the  sacred  books  of  the  Brahmins;  the  Zend- 
Avesta  [q.  V.]— the  sacred  book  of  the  Persians  or  2^ro- 
astrians;  and  the  Shu-King  [see  Confucius]— the  sa- 
cred book  of  China),  we  find  the  hoary  parent  of  mo- 
nastic rule  dwelling  in  the  far  East,  and  gathering  obe- 
dient millions  under  her  ample  folds,  long  before  the 
introducti(Hi  of  Christianity,  even  if  we  should  trace 
Christian  monasticism  back  to  St  Bartholomew  and 
St.  Thomas. 

Among  the  Hindfts  (q.  v.),  we  learn  from  the  Brah- 
minical  writings — especially  the  Rig -Veda,  portions  of 
which  are  assigned  to  a  period  as  far  back  as  RC  2400, 
the  Laws  of  Manu,  which  were  certainly  completed  be- 
fore the  rise  of  Buddhism  (that  is,  six  or  seven  centu- 
ries before  our  sera),  and  the  numerous  other  sacred 
books  of  the  Indian  religion^that  there  was  enjoined  by 
example  and  precept  entire  abstraction  of  thought,  se- 
clusion from  the  world,  and  a  variety  of  penitential  and 
meritorious  acts  of  self-mortification,  by  which  the  dev- 
otee assumes  a  proud  superiority  over  the  vulgar  herd 
of  mortals,  and  is  absorbed  at  last  into  the  divine  foun- 
tain of  all  being.  Says  Spenoe  Hardy,  "  The  practice 
of  asceticism  is  so  interwoven  with  Brahminism,  under 
all  the  phases  it  has  assumed,  that  we  cannot  reslize  its 
existence  apart  from  the  principles  of  the  ascetic." 
(Compare  Wilson,  Ariaiic  Researcftetf  xvi,  88;  Pavie,  in 


Rente  dee  deux  Mondte^  18M ;  Haidwick, 
other  Masters,  i^^U) 

8.  Probable  Origin  of  Eastern  Monaekiem,^^  At  an 
early  period  of  the  present  «ra  of  Brahminie  manifesta- 
tion," the  legend  goes,  in  the  Rig -Veda, "  Dhmva,  the 
son  of  Uttanapada,  the  son  of  Mann  Swayambbnvsu 
who  was  '  bom  of  and  one  with  Brahma,'  b^^  to  per- 
form penance,  as  enjoined  by  the  sages,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Yamuna.    While  his  mind  was  wholly  abaortied  in 
meditation,  the  mighty  Hari,  identical  with  all  natures, 
took  possession  of  his  heart    Vishna  being  tiios  pres- 
ent in  his  mind,  the  earth,  the  supporter  of  elemental 
life,  could  not  sustain  the  weight  of  the  ascetic    The 
celestials  called  Yamas,  being  excessively  alarmed,  then 
took  counsel  with  Indra  how  they  should  interrupt  the 
devoot  exercises  of  Dhrava;  and  the  divine  beings 
termed  Kushmandas,  in  company  with  their  king,  com- 
menced anxious  efforts  to  distract  his  meditatioiis.  One, 
assuming  the  semblance  of  his  mother,  Snniti,  stood 
weeping  before  him,  and  calling  in  tender  accents^  'My 
son,  my  son,  desist  from  destroying  thy  strength  by  this 
fearful  penance !    What  hast  thou,  a  child  but  five  years 
old,  to  do  with  rigorous  penance?    Desist  from  such 
fearful  practices,  that  yidd  no  beneficial  fruit     Fust 
comes  the  season  of  youthful  pastime,  and  when  that  is 
over  it  is  the  time  for  study ;  then  succeeds  the  period 
of  worldly  enjoyments ;  an4  lastly,  that  of  austere  devo- 
tion.   This  is  thy  season  of  pastime,  my  child.    Hast 
thou  engaged  in  these  practices  to  put  an  end  to  exist- 
ence ?    Thy  chief  duty  is  love  for  me ;  duties  are  ac- 
cording to  time  of  life.    Lose  not  th3rself  in  bewilderiag 
error-resist  from  such  unrighteous  acUons.    If  not,  if 
thou  wilt  not  desist  from  these  austerities,  I  will  termi- 
nate my  life  before  thee.'    But  Dhmva,  being  whuUy 
intent  on  seeing  Vishnu,  beheld  not  his  mother  weeping 
in  his  presence,  and  calling  upon  him ;  and  the  illusion, 
ciying  out, '  Fly,  fly,  my  child ;  the  hideous  spirits  of  ill 
are  crowding  into  this  terrible  forest  with  uplifted  wesp- 
ons,'  quickly  disappeared.     Then  advanced  frightful 
rakshasas,  wielding  terrible  arms,  and  with  conntensD- 
ces  emitting  fiery  flame ;  and  nocturnal  fiends  throojied 
around  the  prince,  uttering  fearful  noises,  and  whirling 
and  tossing  their  threatening  weapons.    Hundreds  of 
Jackals,  from  whose  mouths  gushed  fiiame  as  they  de- 
voured their  prey,  wera  howling  around  to  appall  the 
boy,  wholly  engrossed  by  meditation.     The  goblim 
called  out, '  Kill  him !  kill  him ! — cut  him  to  pieces  !— 
eat  him !  eat  him  !*  and  monsters,  with  the  faces  of 
camels  and  crocodiles  and  lions,  roared  and  j^HkA.  with 
horrible  cries  to  terrify  the  prince.    But  all  these  un- 
couth speeches,  appalling  cries,  and  threatening  wesp- 
ons  made  no  impression  upon  his  senses,  whose  miod 
was  completely  intent  on  Govinda.     The  son  of  the 
monarch  of  the  earth,  engrossed  by  one  idea,  beheld  an* 
interruptedly  Vishnu  seated  in  his  soul,  and  ssw  no 
other  object"    How  like  the  legends  of  Christian  moa- 
achism  are  these  pagan  descriptions !    The  desert  hsi 
always  been  the  abode  of  asceticism,  whose  devotees,  in 
their  struggle  against  the  flesh,  peopled  its  sands  with 
horrible  monsten  of  eveiy  kind— with  devib,  hobigob- 
lins,  and  giants,  who  (in  the  minds  of  the  people)  hare 
held  possession  ever  since.    The  Vedas  also  ccjmmsnd 
that  the  tonsure  be  performed,  but,  so  far  as  known,  tbev 
prescribed  no  rules  with  regard  to  the  monastic  fife. 
Their  teachings  seem  to  be  confined  solely  to  asoeticisaL 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Laws  of  Mann  rules  sit  givta 
for  the  conduct  of  monastics ;  and,  as  theae  rules  were  in 
the  possession  of  the  people  of  India  long  befoie  they 
were  committed  to  writing,  it  is  no  wonder  that  moois- 
ticism  is  believed  to  have  been  practiced  for  thoiasnds 
of  years  before  the  time  of  Christ    Hardwick,  br  no 
means  a  superficial  student,  is  led  even,  in  the  free  of 
these  conditions,  to  say  that "  India  was  the  real  Wrfi- 
plaos  of  monasticism"  {Christ  and  other  Masters,  1,351). 

A  laige  portion  of  the  Laws  of  Manu  are  taken  np  bf 
regulations  to  be  observed  by  those  who  wish  to  sttsin 
to  the  ultimate  good  by  the  practice  of  monastic  ob> 
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sen-ances.  The  rale  of  St.  Benedict  itself  does  not  af- 
ford a  more  decided  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  ascetic 
life.  The  work  is  divided  into  twelve  books.  The  sixth 
book  is  entitled  <*  Duties  of  the  Anchorite  and  of  the  As- 
cetic Devotee."  The  subject  of  the  eleventh  book  is 
^  Penitences  and  Expiations."  The  Dwijas,  for  whom 
these  roles  are  principally  laid  down,  are  described  as  a 
sort  of  monks,  who  practiced  tonsare,  wore  girdle,  car^ 
ried  staff,  asked  alms,  fasted,  lacerated  the  body,  and 
dwelt  for  the  most  part  in  the  deserts  and  forests.  We 
have  space  but  for  a  few  illustrations,  which  will  suffice, 
however,  to  show  the  character  of  this  work.  From  the 
sixth  book,  **  Duties  of  the  Anchorite  and  of  the  Ascetic 
Devotee,"  we  quote  as  f<^W8 : 

*'?M.  The  DwIJa,  who  dwells  alooe^  should  deliver 
himself  to  ansteritlek  increasing  constantly  in  their  se- 
verity, that  be  may  wither  up  his  mortal  sobstance. 

"  ^  ST.  Let  him  receive  from  the  Brahmlnlcal  anchorites, 
who  live  in  houses,  such  alms  as  may  be  neceesarv  to  sap- 
port  his  existence^"  (The  case  was  similar  In  early  Chns- 
tian  times:  Simon  the  Stylite,  and  a  host  of  others,  were 
tbusprovided  for.) 

'*T  4ft.  Meditating  with  delight  on  thesnpreme  soni, 
seated,  wantiDe  nothing,  Inaccessible  to  all  sensual  de- 
sire, without  other  society  than  his  own  soul,  let  him  live 
here  below  in  the  constaut  expectancy  of  the  eternal  be- 
atitude. 

"  T  7S.  In  sobdning  his  organs,  in  accomplishing  the 
pious  dntles  prescribed  by  the  Vedas,  and  in  submitting 
one*8  self  to  the  most  austere  practices,  one  is  able  to  at- 
tain here  below  to  the  supreme  end,  which  is  to  become 
identified  with  Brahma.'^  ("Their  whole  doctrine  of 
spirit,  of  the  supreme  Being,  and  the  relation  of  man  to 
Uod,  must  have  made  the  Brahmins  ascetics  flrom  the 
very  flrsL  So  that,  when  the  origin  of  this  religion  can 
be  ascertnined,  we  may  say,  without  rurther  examination, 
roonasticism  was  there,  and  gave  birth  to  ii"  [Johnson, 
Monks  heM%  CkriaU  p.  70].} 

**  Y  87.  The  novice,  the  married  man,  the  anchorite,  and 
the  asceUc  devotee  form  foar  distinct  orders,  whldi  derive 
their  origin  from  the  superior  of  tbe  house. 

"  Y  91.  j'he  DwDas,  who  belong  to  these  four  orders, 
ought  always  to  practice  with  the  greatest  care  the  ten 
^"irtnes  which  compose  their  daty. 

"  ?  9S.  Beslgnation,  the  act  of  rendering  good  for  evil, 
tempemnce,  prubitir,  purity,  the  sufejngatlon  of  the  senses, 
the  knowledge  of  toe  Shastras,  that  of  the  supreme  soul, 
veracltj^  ana  abstinence  from  choler— such  are  the  ten 
virtues  In  which  their  duty  consists.*' 

From  the  eleventh  book,  ''Penitences  and  Expia^ 
tions,"  we  make  the  following  extracts : 

"  %  811.  The  DwIJa,  who  undergoes  the  ordinary  peni- 
tence called  Prajapatya,  ought  to  eat  daring  three  days 
only  in  the  morning:  during  the  next  three  days,  only  at 
night ;  during  tbe  following  three  days,  he  should  partake 
only  of  such  food  as  persons  may  nve  him  voluntarily, 
without  bis  begging  for  it ;  and,  flmuly,  let  him  fast  three 


^r. 


_  entirely. 

'^  Y  214.  A  Brahmin,  accomplishing  the  sraeiv  penitence 
(Taptakrichra).  ought  to  swallow  nothing  but  warm  wa- 
ter, warm  milk,  oSid  clarified  butter,  and  warm  vapor, 
employlngeacb  of  them  three  days  in  succession. 

**  T  S1&.  He  who,  master  of  his  senses  and  perfectly  at- 
tentive, supports  a  fiist  of  twelve  days,  makes  the  peni- 
tence called  Paroka,  which  expiates  all  of  his  faults. 

"T  S1(L  Let  the  penitent  who  desires  to  make  the  Chan- 
drayana,  having  eaten  fifteen  mouthfols  on  the  day  of  the 
foil  mooxK  diminish  his  nourishment  by  one  mouthfhl 
each  day  doring  the  fifteen  days  of  obscuration  which  fol- 
low, in  such  a  manner  that  on  the  fi)arteenth  day  he  shall 
eat  but  one  mouthftil,  and  then  let  bim  fast  on  the  fif- 
teenthy  which  is  the  day  of  the  new  moon  •  let  him  aug- 
ment, on  the  contrary,  nls  nourishment  by  one  mouthftil 
each  day  daring  tbe  next  fifteen  days,  commencing  the 
first  dvr  with  one  mouthftil. 

"  %  im.  Great  criminals,  and  all  other  men  guilty  of  di- 
vers faults,  are  released  lh>m  the  consequences  of  their 
sins  by  austerities  practiced  with  exactltnde. 

»»T  9SL  By  reciting  the  Hovlcbyantiya  or  the  Nata- 
raanha  sixteen  times  a  day  for  a  month,  or  by  repeating 
Inandlbly  the  hymn  Porucba,  he  who  has  defiled  the  bed 
of  his  spiritual  master  Is  absolved  from  all  fiiult.** 

**  The  ascetic  system,"  says  Schaff,  <<  is  essential  alike 
to  Brahminism  [see  Hinduism]  and  Buddhism  (q.v.), 
the  two  oppoMte  and  yet  cognate  branches  of  the  Indian 
religion,  which  in  many  respects  are  similarly  related 
to  each  other  as  Judaism  is  to  Christianity,  or  as  Bo- 
maniam  to  Ftotestantism.  Buddhism  is  a  later  refor- 
mation of  Brahminism. . . .  But  the  two  religions  start 
from  opposite  principles.  Brahminic  ascetidsm  pro- 
ceeds firoro  a  pantheistic  view  of  the  world— the  Buddh- 


istic from  an  atheistic  and  nihilistic,  yet  very  earnest 
view ;  the  one  is  controUed  by  the  idea  of  the  absolute 
but  abstract  unity,  and  a  feeUng  of  contempt  of  the 
worid — the  other  by  the  idea  of  the  absolute  but  unzeal 
variety,  and  a  feeling  of  deep  grief  over  the  emptiness  and 
nothingness  of  all  existence;  the  one  is  predominantly 
objective,  positive,  and  idealistic — the  other  more  sub- 
jective, negative,  and  realistic;  the  one  aims  at  absorp- 
tion into  the  universal  spirit  of  Brahmar-4he  other  con- 
stantly at  an  absorption  into  nonentity."  "  Brahminism," 
says  Wuttke,  *f  looks  back  to  the  beginning.  Buddhism  to 
the  end ;  the  former  loves  cosmogony,  the  latter  escha- 
tology.  Both  reject  the  existing  world ;  the  Brahmin 
despises  it  because  he  contrasts  it  with  the  higher  being 
of  Brahma;  the  Buddhist  bewails  it  because  of  its  un- 
realness;  the  former  sees  God  in  all,  the  other  empti- 
ness in  all"  {Das  Geitte^eben  der  Chmeaen,  Jqpaner,  und 
Indier,  1858,  p.  698,  constituting  pt.  it  of  his  Hitlory  of 
Heaikmitm),  "Yet,"  adds  Schaff,  <'as  aU  extremes 
meet,  the  abstract  all-entity  of  Brahminism  and  the 
equally  abstract  non-entity  or  vacuity  of  Buddhism 
come  to  the  same  thing  in  the  end,  and  may  lead  to  the 
same  ascetic  practices.  The  asceticism  of  Brahminism 
takes  more  the  direction  of  anchoretisro,  while  that  of 
Buddhism  exists  generally  in  the  social  form  of  regular 
convent  life."  The  Hindii  monks,  the  Vanaprastha, 
or  GynmoMpkiafi  (q.  v.),  as  the  Greeks  called  them,  are 
Brahminicai  anchorites  (q.  v.),  who  live  in  woods  or  caves, 
on  mountains  or  rocks,  in  poverty,  celibacy,  abstinence, 
contemplation :  sleeping  on  straw  or  the  bare  ground, 
crawling  on  the  belly,  macerating  the  body,  standing 
all  day  on  tiptoe,  exposed  to  the  pouring  rain  or  scorch- 
ing sun  with  four  fires  kindled  around  them,  presenting 
a  savage  and  frightful  appearance,  yet  greatly  revered 
by  the  multitude,  especially  the  women.  As  procrea- 
tion of  at  least  one  child  is  strictly  enjoined  by  Brah- 
minism, some  take  their  wives  along,  but  never  have 
intercourse  with  them  except  at  such  times  as  they  are 
most  likely  to  conceive.  They  are  reputed  to  perform 
mirades,  and  not  unfrequently  complete  their  austeri- 
ties by  suicide  on  the  stake  or  in  the  waves  of  the 
Ganges.  Thus  they  are  described  by  the  ancients  and 
by  modern  traveUers  (see  Dubois,  Description  of  the 
Character  J  Manners^  ami  Cuatoms  of  the  Pooph  of  India 
[Philadelphia,  1818]). 

The  Buddhist  monks  are  less  fanatical  and  exinnra- 
gant  than  the  Hindi!  Yogis  (q.  v.)  and  Fakirs  (q.  v.). 
They  depend  mainly  on  fasting,  prayer,  psalmody,  in- 
tense contemplation,  and  the  use  of  the  whip,  to  keep 
their  rebellious  flesh  in  subjection.  See  Bfn>DHi8ic; 
GoTAMA.  .  They  have  a  folly  developed  system  of  mo- 
nasticism  in  connection  with  their  pria^ood,  and  a 
large  number  of  convents;  also  nunneries  for  female 
devotees.  The  laws  of  Buddha,  it  is  true,  are  often 
purely  moral,  and  they  do  not  profess  to  be  the  tran- 
script of  a  higher  than  a  human  mind.  Yet  they  aimed 
at  reducing  the  entire  company  of  the  faithful  to  strictly 
monastic  rule,  to  the  mortification  of  all  human  passion, 
to  the  separation  and  isolation  of  the  sexes,  to  mendi- 
cancy, and  to  the  cessation  and  relinquiahing  of  all  per- 
sonal and  individual  rights.  Hence  India,  though  she 
expelled  Buddhistic  rule,  and  princes  and  professors 
from  her  soil,  yet  shows  at  a  hundred  points  the  deep 
furrow  which  Buddhist  mouasticism  has  drawn  across 
the  more  hoary  superstitions  and  more  agonizing  as- 
ceticism of  HindCt  philosophy ;  and  her  monuments  and 
literature  bear  witness  to  the  brave,  self-sacrificing  de- 
votion of  these  sons  and  daughters  of  Buddha,  and  to 
the  fact  that  they  went  into  all  Eastern  lands  to  preach 
the  faith  of  their  sires,  to  build  monasteries,  to  organize 
worship,  to  multiply  their  sacred  boolu,  to  perform  pil- 
grimage to  holy  shrines  of  their  faith,  to  adore  the  rel- 
ics of  saints  and  martyrs,  and  work  miracles  by  their 
aid,  and  to  adapt  themselves  to  such  varying  populations 
as  the  cultivated  philosophers  of  Nepaul,  the  ingenious 
and  susceptible  Japanese,  the  Cbgalese,  and  Burmese, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  pontifical  empire  of  Thibet  (q.  v.), 
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where,  to  the  present  dxy,  the  monks  still  grasp  a 
mighty  sovereignty,  where  whole  cities  are  filled  with 
monastic  populations,  and  where  the  temples,  ritual,  in- 
cense, tonsure,  and  vestments  resemble  the  mediBval 
worship  of  the  fiomish  Ghnrch  so  strongly  as  to  deceive 
the  unwary.  At  the  present  day  the  canonization  of 
departed  worth  continually  takes  place  in  China,  Tar- 
tary,  and  Thibet.  Temples  are  erected  in  honor  of  med- 
itative and  hysteric  damsels,  who  have  gone  through 
prodigies  of  self-sacrifice  and  communion  with  the  gods, 
and  have  entered  into  their  final  rest.  See  Lamaism. 
Up  to  the  present  century,  the  learning,  the  science,  the 
art,  and  literature  of  China  have  been  largely  promoted 
by  the  priesthood.  The  conflict  between  a  caste  and  a 
true  priesthood,  the  victory  of  the  ''religious  order'* 
over  the  sacred  tribe,  the  triumph  of  monkery  over  he- 
reditary privilege,  cannot  be  exclusively  claimed  for 
Christian  recluses  and  Catholic  corporations.  Buddha 
commenced  this  mighty  strife  six  centuries  before 
Christ,  Indeed,  Buddhist  monastidsm  bears  such  a  re- 
markable resemUanoe  to  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  that  Romish  missionaries  believed  It  necessary 
to  brand  the  older  as  a  diabolical  imitation.  But,  as 
has  been  well  said,  ''The  original  always  precedes  the 
caricature."  (See  the  older  accounts  of  Romish  mission- 
aries to  Thibet  in  Pinkerton,  CoUeotUm  ofVoyagei  and 
Travels,  voL  vii,  and  also  the  recent  work  of  Hue,  a 
French  missionary  priest  of  the  Congreg^ion  of  St.  Lap 
zare — 8(mvemr$  <f  «n  Voyage  dans  la  Tartarie,  le  Tkibetf 
et  la  Chine,  pendant  les  anmies  1844~1846,  trandated  into 
English,  and  published  by  the  Harpers  [N.  Y.  18&^,  3 
vols.  12mo].  Comp.  also  on  the  whole  subject  the  two 
works  of  R.  S.  fiUurdy — EaMiem  Monachism,  and  A  Man- 
wU  of  Buddhism  in  its  modem  Development,  translated 
from  Cingalese  MS8.  [Lond.  1850].  The  striking  af- 
finity between  Buddhism  and  Romanism  extoida,  by 
the  way,  beyond  monkery  and  convent  life  to  the  hie- 
roTchical  oiganifeation,  with  the  grand  lama  for  pope, 
and  to  the  worship,  with  its  ceremonies,  feasts,  proces- 
sions, pilgrimages,  confessional,  a  kind  of  mass,  prayers 
for  the  dead,  extreme  unction,  etc.  The  view  is  cer^ 
tainly  at  least  plausible,  to  which  the  great  geographer 
Cari'Ritter  lErdkunde,  ii,  288-299,  2d  ed.]  has  given 
the  weight  of  his  name,  that  the  Lamaists  in  Thibet 
borrowed  their  religious  forms  and  ceremonies  in  part 
from  the  Nestorian  missionaries.  But  this  view  is  a 
mere  hypothesis,  and  is  rendered  improbable  by  the 
fact  that  Buddhism  in  Cochin  China,  Tonquin,  and  Ja- 
pan, where  no  Nestorian  missionaries  ever  were,  shows 
the  same  striking  resemblance  to  Romanism  as  the  La- 
maism of  Thibet,  Tartary,  and  North  China.  Respect- 
ing the  singular  tradition  of  Prester  John,  or  the  Chris- 
tian priest-king  in  Eastern  Asia,  which  arose  about  the 
11th  century,  and  respecting  the  Nestorian  missions, 
see  Ritter,  L  e.  See  also  Johnson,  Monks  ttrfore  Christ, 
p.  100-108). 

4w  Organieaiion  ondDevelopmeat  ofnon-Christian  Man- 
aehism, — (1.)  Indian, — What  St.  Benedict  became  to 
the  monks  of  Christendom,  Gotama  Buddha  was  to  those 
,of  India.  At  least  a  thousand  years  before  the  former 
enunciated  his  law  ttom  the  top  of  Mount  Cassino — that 
Sinai  of  Western  monasticism — Buddha,  the  Benedict 
of  Eastern  monachism,  flourished  at  Kapilawastu.  Up 
to  this  time  Eastern  asceticism  appears  to  have  been 
without  a  settled  rule  or  organization.  The  Laws  of 
Mann,  it  is  true,  specified  the  manner  of  conducting 
many  austere  observances,  and  contain  rules  for  nearly 
all  the  monastic  observances,  such  as  the  tonsure,  fast- 
ing, celibacy,  mendicancy,  novitiate,  etc.;  but  each 
monastery  was  accustomed  to  arrange  its  own  inner  life, 
and  stood  quite  independent  of  any  other. 

The  growth  ofmonasUdsm  must  have  been  somewhat 
after  this  manner :  First  came  austere  practices  with- 
out separation  from  society;  then  the  devotee  sought 
the  solitude,  like  the  Christian  anchorite  (q.  v.).  Some 
one  who  was  particularly  celebrated  for  the  holiness  of 
his  life,  or  more  inventive  than  others  in  methods  of 


bodily  torment,  soon  began  to  gather  adndrers  and  im- 
itators about  him.  They  came  and  dug  their  caves  or 
built  their  huts  in  the  neighborhood  of  his:  and  thus 
arose  the  sec<md  form  of  life  oorre^tondingte  the  Chris- 
tian CcenchUes  (q.  v.)*  Sometimes  the  oonummity  wss 
assembled  under  one  roof;  at  other  times,  as  in  the  The- 
baid,  they  dwelt  apart.  As  yet,  however,  their  mode 
of  life  was  by  no  means  settled  or  nniform.  Now  wss 
the  time  for  a  lawgiver;  and  the  people  of  India  found 
theirs  in  the  person  of  Buddha  (the  Enlightened),  who 
was  bom  RC.  624.  He  early  manifested  a  love  for  coo- 
templation,  and  was  detetmined  to  the  ascetic  mode  of 
life  by  seeing  a  monk  who  carried  an  alm»4ioirl,  and 
whose  external  appearance  spoke  of  inward  peace  and 
composure.  His  father  was  king  of  Kapilawastn,  who, 
having  detected  the  dreamer  in  his  son,  married  him, 
while  yet  quite  young,  to  a  princess,  who  gave  birth  to 
a  child  before  Buddha  divorced  himself  from  her.  The 
circumstances  which  led  him  to  take  this  step  an  thus 
narrated  by  J.  Barth^kmy  Saint-Hilaire  {Le  Buddha  et 
sa  Beligion) :  "  One  day  when  the  prince,  with  a  large 
retinue,  was  driving  through  the  eastern  gate  of  ibe 
city,  on  the  way  to  one  of  his  parks,  he  met  on  the  road 
an  old  man,  broken  and  decrepit  One  could  see  the 
veins  and  muscles  over  the  whole  of  his  body ;  bis  teeth 
chattered;  he  was  covered  with  wrinkles,  bak),  and 
hardly  able  to  utter  hollow  and  unmekxtioos  soonds. 
He  was  bent  on  his  stick,  and  all  his  limbs  and  joints 
trembled.  'Who  is  that  man?*  saki  the  prince  to  bs 
coachman.  'He  is  small  and  weak;  his  flesh  and  his 
blood  are  dried  up;  his  muscles  stick  to  his  skin;  his 
head  is  white;  his  teeth  chatter;  hia  body  is  wasted 
away;  leaning  on  his  stick  he  is  hardly  able  to  wslk. 
stumbUng  at' every  step.  Is  there  something  peculisi 
in  his  family,  or  is  this  the  common  lot  of  idl  created 
beings  ?'  '  Sir,*  replied  the  coachman, '  that  man  is  link- 
ing under  old  age ;  his  senses  have  become  obtuse,  suf- 
fering has  destroyed  his  strength,  and  he  is  desfused  by 
his  relations.  He  is  without  support  and  useless;  and 
people  have  abandoned  him,  like  a  dead  tree  in  a  forest 
But  this  is  not  peculiar  to  bis  family.  In  every  creat- 
ure youth  is  defeated  by  old  age.  Your  father,  year 
mother,  all  your  relations,  all  your  friends,  will  come  to 
the  same  state :  this  is  the  appointed  end  of  all  creat- 
ures.* 'Alas!'  replied  the  prince,  'are  creatures  so  ig- 
norant, so  weak,  and  so  foolish  as  to  be  proud  of  the 
youth  by  which  they  are  intoxicated,  not  seeing  the 
old  age  which  awaits  them  ?  As  for  me,  I  go  awsr. 
Coachman,  turn  my  chariot  quickly.  What  have  I— 
the  future  prey  of  old  age— what  have  I  to  do  with 
pleasure?*  And  the  young  prince  returned  to  the  rity 
without  going  to  his  park.  Another  time  the  prince 
was  driving  through  the  southern  gate  to  his  plessore- 
garden,  when  he  perceived  on  the  road  a  man  suflcring 
fiom  Ulness,  parched  with  fever,  his  body  wasted,  cov- 
ered with  mud,  without  a  friend,  without  a  home,  banlhr 
able  to  breathe,  and  frightened  at  the  sight  of  himself 
and  the  approach  of  death.  Having  questioned  his 
coachman,  and  received  from  him  the  answer  which  he 
expected,  the  young  prince  said,  'Alas!  health  is  hot 
the  sport  of  a  dream,  and  the  fear  of  snfliering  most  take 
this  frightful  form.  Where  is  the  wise  man  who,  after 
having  seen  what  he  is,  oould  any  longer  think  of  jor 
and  pleasure?'  The  prince  turned  his  chariot  and  re- 
turned to  the  city.  A  third  time  he  was  driving  to  his 
pleasure-garden  through  the  western  gate,  when  he  saw 
a  dead  body  on  the  road,  lying  on  a  bier,  and  oorefcd 
with  a  doth.  The  friends  stood  about,  cnring,  sobbingt 
tearing  their  hair,  covering  their  beads  with  dust,  strik- 
ing their  breasts,  and  uttering  wild  criesw  The  piiaee. 
again  calling  his  coachman  to  witness  this  painful  scene, 
exclaimed, '  Oh,  woe  to  the  youth  which  roust  be  de- 
stroyed by  old  age !  Woe  to  health  whidi  must  be  de- 
stroyed by  so  many  diseases!  Woe  to  this  life,  where 
a  man  remains  so  short  a  time!  If  there  were  no-old 
age,  no  disease,  no  death ;  if  these  ooiild  be  made  c^h 
tive  forever!*    Then,  betraying  for  the  first  time  hii 
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intentioofl^  the  yoong  prince  said,  '^Let  tu  torn  bick :  I 
miufc  think  how  to  acoompUah  deUveranoe/    A  last 
meeting  put  an  end  to  his  hesitation.    He  was  driving 
thiough  the  northern  gate,  on  the  way  to  his  pleasure- 
gardens,  when  he  saw  a  mendicant,  who  appeared  out- 
wardly calm,  subdued,  looking  downwards,  wearing  with 
an  air  of  dignity  his  religious  vestment,  and  carrying 
an  alms-bowl.    *  Who  is  this  man?^  asked  the  prince. 
'Sir,'  replied  the  coachman, '  this  man  is  one  of  those 
who  are  called  bhikihus,  or  mendicants.    He  has  re- 
nounced all  pleasures,  all  desires,  and  leads  a  life  of  aus- 
terity.   He  tries  to  conquer  himself.    He  has  become 
a  detvotee:  without  passion,  without  envy,  he  walks 
about  asking  for  alms.*    'This  is  good  and  well  said,' 
replied  the  prince.    *  The  life  of  a  devotee  has  always 
been  praised  by  the  wise.    It  will  be  my  refuge,  and 
.  the  refuge  of  other  creatures:  it  will  lead  us  to  a  real 
life,  to  happiness  and  immortality.'    With  these  words, 
the  young  prince  turned  his  chariot,  and  re-entered 
the  city*'  (translated  in  Mttller's  Esea^  on  the  Science 
of  RdigwnC),    Buddha  then  declared  to  his  father  and 
wife  his  determination  to  become  a  recluse,  and  soon 
after  escaped  from  his  palace  in  the  night  while  the 
guards  had  fallen  aaleep.    The  religion  which  he  es- 
tablished is  now,  after  a  lapse  of  2000  years,  professed 
by  one  third  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  entire  globe.   One 
king  is  said  to  have  founded  84,000  monasteries  for 
his  order,  that  being  the  number  of  discourses  which 
Baddha  pronounced  during  his  lifetime.    The  "  Law" 
which  he  gave  to  his  order  is  contained  in  the  first  of  the 
three  Pitakas,  and  was  orally  handed  down  until  about 
B.GL  100,  when  it  was  committed  to  writing  in  the  isl- 
and of  Ceylon.    It  is  called  the  Winaya  Pitaka,  and 
oMitains  rules  for  every  conceivable  monastic  observ- 
ance.   It  is  composed  of  42,250  stanzas.    To  alm»-giv- 
ing  Buddha  attached  an  extraordinary  importance.    He 
declares  that  'Uhere  is  no  reward  either  in  this  world 
or  in  the  next  that  may  not  be  received  through  alms- 
giving."   Ten  centuries  lat»,  Chrysostom  wrote,  "^  Hast 
thou  a  penny  ?  purchase  heaven.    Heaven  is  on  sale, 
and  in  the  market,  and  yet  ye  mind  it  not !    Give  a 
cmst,  and  take  back  paradise;  give  the  least,  and  re- 
ceive the  greatest;  give  the  perishable,  and  receive  the 
imperishable;  give  the  corruptible,  and  receive  the  in- 
cormptibleb    Alms  are  the  r»lemption  of  the  souL  .  .  . 
Alma-giving,  which  is  able  to  break  the  chain  of  thy 
aina  .  •  .  Alms-giving,  the  queen  of  virtues,  and  the 
readiest  of  all  ways  of  getting  into  heaven,  and  the  best 
advocated  there"  (comp.  Taylor,  A  ac.  Chrittianihf),   Ai>- 
ooiding  to  the  Winaya  Pitaka, ''The  wise  priest  never 
asks  fur  anything;  he  disdains  to  beg:  it  is  a  proper 
object  for  which  he  carries  the  alma-bowl;  and  this  is 
the  only  mode  of  solicitation."    Celibacy,  poverty,  the 
tooaare,  a  particular  garb,  confession  of  sins,  etc.,  are 
made  compolsory.    The  vows,  however,  are  not  taken 
ibr  life;  and  a  monk  may  retire  from  the  order  if  he 
finds  it  impossible  to  remain  continent.    A  novitiate  is 
provided  for;  and  there  are  "nuns"  or  "sisters"  who 
live  in  houses  by  themselves.    The  novice  usually  be- 
gina  her  connection  with  the  order  in  the  school,  where 
die  la  sent  while  yet  quite  young.    Foundlings  were 
oftea  given  to  the  early  Christian  monasteries,  by  whom 
they  were  reared  for  the  asoetic  life.    No  Buddhiit  can 
ftttam  to  Nvrwana  utJett  he  hat  served  a  time  at  anat^ 
oefic    There  are  five  modes  of  meditation  specified  by 
thePiteka:  l,Maitri;  2,Mudita;  d,KaTnna;4,Upeksha; 
5,  Aaubha.    We  read  of  a  monk  who  was  so  profoundly 
sunk  in  contemplation  that  he  did  not  wash  his  feet  for 
thirty  years;  so  that  at  last  the  divine  beings  called  der- 
vtu  ooold  smell  him  a  thousand  miles  off.    The  monk  re- 
fraina  ftom  severely  injuring  his  body,  so  that  he  may 
pmetace  as  long  as  possible  his  asoetic  rites.    Their 
mode  of  reasoning  on  this  subject  Is  illustrated  by  the 
foQowittg  quotation  iVom  the  MiUnda'pramtay  a  work  in 
Pali  and  Cingalese:  "Afilimku  Do  the  priests  reelect 
the  body  7 — Nagaee$uu  No.— iftfuula.  Then  why  do 
tbey  take  so  mndi  pains  to  presence  it?    Do  they  not 


by  this  means  say, ' This  b  me,  or  mine?' — Niigauncu 
Were  you  ever  wounded  by  an  arrow  in  battle?— 3ff- 
lindKU  Yes. — Nagasena,  Was  not  the  wound  anointed  ? 
Was  it  not  rubbed  with  oil?  And  was  it  not  covered 
vrith  a  soft  bandage?— if t/tndiiz.  Yes.— iV<^Mfto.  Was 
this  done  because  you  respected  the  wound,  or  took  de- 
light in  it?— J/t/Mo.  No ;  but  that  it  might  be  healed. 
— Noffcueneu  In  Uke  manner,  the  priests  do  not  preserve 
the  body  because  they  respect  it,  but  that  they  may 
have  the  power  required  for  the  keeping  of  the  pr^ 
cepts." 

(2.)  Persian  Jfonachism, — ^The  Zend-Avesta,  written, 
it  is  generally  agreed,  about  KC  600,  contains  no  allusion 
to  ascetic  rites;  but  thk  fact  would  go  no  further  to  dis- 
prove the  existence  of  monastic  life  among  the  Persians 
than  the  absence  of  such  allusion  from  the  N.  T.  would 
disprove  the  existence  of  Jewish  monks.  The  A  vesta  is 
not  of  a  historical  character;  and  what  was  said  about 
the  Yedas  is  particularly  true  of  it — prayers  and  hymns 
make  up  almost  its  entire  contents.  Zoroaster  originally 
dwelt  with  the  Brahminical  or  Sanscrit  branch  of  the 
Aryan  family;  and  we  know  that  monasticism  was  rife 
among  them  before  the  separation  took  place.  It  is  not 
likely  that  they  ever  shook  off  this  institution,  which  is 
as  universal  as  religion  or  intemperance.  We  are  told 
that  there  was  a  dass  of  "  solitaries"  among  them.  Ac^ 
cording  to  the  Desatir,  the  Dobisten,  and  the  old  Ira- 
nian histories,  "  there  was  a  great  king  of  that  branch 
of  the  Aryan  people  known  as  Kai-Khuero^  who  was  a 
prophet  and  an  ascetic.  He  had  no  children ;  and,  after 
a  'glorious  reign  of  sixty  years,'  he  abdicated  in  favor 
of  a  subordinate  prince,  iJso  an  ascetic,  who,  after  a  long 
reign,  resigned  his  throne  to  his  son  Gushtasp.  It  was 
during  the  reign  of  Gushtasp  that  Zoroaster  appeared. 
Gushtasp  was  succeeded  by  Bohman,  his  grandson." 
These  were  not  kings  of  Persia,  but  they  reigned  at 
Balkh,  and  lived  many  centuries  before  Persia  became 
an  independent  kingdom.  This  would  place  the  origin 
of  asceticism  anterior  to  Zoroaster,  who  lived,  the  Greeks 
said,  5000  years  before  the  Trojan  war,  or  6000  before 
Plato— an  antiquity  greater  than  that  assigned  to  it  by 
the  "NabatSBan  Agriculture." 

(8.)  Chinete  Munaxhiam, — ^An  examination  of  the 
Chou-King,  the  sacred  book  par  exedXeisoe  of  China, 
is  without  fruit  for  our  purpose.  It  is  a  significant 
fact,  however,  that  the  woH  "priest"  is  written  in 
Chinese  "Cha-men,"  or  "Sang^men,"  which  mean,  re- 
spectively, one  who  exerts  himself,*  or  one  who  re- 
strains hiiMsIf.  The  Choo-King  was  transcribed  by 
Confneins  mfe  and  Teachvuffe  of  Co^fuckuj  by  James 
Legge,  D.D.  [Phila.  1867])  about  B.a  480,  and  to  him 
we  owe  ita  preservation.  It  is  only  one  out  of  a  large 
number  of  biwks  upon  religious  topics  which  must  have 
existed  in  his  time.  Lao-Kittn,  who  lived  several  gen- 
erations before  Confucius,  was  a  great  asoetic,  advocated 
perfect  freedom  from  passion,  and  passed  much  of  his 
time  in  the  mountains.  Of  Confucius,  it  is  known  that 
he  taught  no  new  doctrines,  but  insisted  upon  a  more 
faithful  observation  of  the  ancient  law.  He  flourished 
in  the  5th  century  KC.  (551-479).  At  nineteen  years 
of  age  he  divorced  himsdf  from  his  wife,  after  she  had 
given  birth  to  a  son,  to  devote  himself  to  study  and 
meditation;  and  his  last  days  were  passed  in  a  quiet 
valley,  where  he  retired  with  a  few  of  his  followers. 
He  fasted  quite  frequently,  and  advocated  many  other 
monkish  observances:  such  as  retirement,  contempla- 
tion, and  agricultural  employment,  (See  Schott,  Werhe 
dee  chinetisehen  Weiten  Konff-fu-DsU  [Halle,  1826]. 
Comp.  also  Meng  Tseu,  ed.  Stanislaus  Jidien,  lib.  h  <^  ^f 
par.  29 ;  c  6,  p.  29 ;  and  article  Confucitts.)  Mendus, 
an  apostle  of  Confucius,  who  flourished  in  the  8d  cen- 
tury KC,  says, "  Though  a  man  may  be  wicked,  yet^  if 
he  adjust  his  thoughts,  fast,  and  bathe,  he  may  sacri- 


*  There  is  a  remarkable  similarity  between  the  deriva- 
tion of  this  word  and  that  of  ateette  (from  &eK0tv,  to  eowr- 
ciee,  or  pracUoe  gTmnastks). 
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fioe  to  God."    (Compare  JohnBon,  Movia  hrfore  Chrigt, 
their  Spirit  and  their  Hittory  [  Bost  1870, 18mo],  ch.  it) 

(4.)  Greek  Monackism, — ^The  Hellenic  heatheniam  was 
less  serious  and  oontemplatiTe,  indeed}  than  the  Orien- 
taL  The  first  monastic  society  of  which  we  ha^e  any 
knowledge  are  the  Pythapoream  (q.  v.),  who,  no  doubt, 
are  an  importation  from  Egyptian  or  even  from  Indian 
soil  (see  Clement  Alexandrinus,  Strcmat,  lib.  iii ;  Ueber- 
veg,  Hist,  PhiloM,  i,  42  sq.).  "  The  mysteries  of  Bac- 
chus and  Ceres  were  copied  after  those  of  Osiris  and 
Isis.  These  latter,  in  some  respects,  resembled  Free- 
masonry more  than  they  did  monastic  orders.  They 
forbade,  however,  all  sensuous  enjoyment,  enjoined  con- 
templation, long-protracted  silence,  etc  Moreover,  it 
is  probable  that  Pythagoras  found  here  many  of  those 
ascetic  observances  which  he  afterwards  introduced  into 
his  own  order"  (Johnson,  Monks  before  Christy  p.  87). 
Bunsen  sa3rs  that  the  rules  for  the  conduct  of  Egyptian 
priests,  as  described  by  Chieremon  and  preserved  by 
Porph3rry,  remind  one  of  the  Laws  of  Manu  and  the  Ye- 
das ;  so  that  if  the  conjectures  of  this  Egyptologist  be 
accepted,  we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  Hellenic  mo- 
nasticism  came  from  the  Hindis  through  the  Egyp- 
tians, unless  the  theory  be  accepted  that  the  Greeks 
borrowed  it  directly  from  the  Indians  during  their  in- 
tercourse in  the  5th  and  6th  centuries  B.C  But  what^ 
ever  our  opinion  on  this  point,  certain  it  is  that  more 
than  2000  years  before  Ignatius  Loyola  assembled  the 
nucleus  of  hb  g^reat  ^  society"  in  a  subterranean  chapel 
in  the  city  of  Paris  there  was  founded  at  Crotona,  in 
Greece,  an  order  of  monks  whose  principles,  constitu- 
tion, aims,  method,  and  final  end  entitle  them  to  be 
called  the  *' Pagan  Jesuits"  (see  Zeller,  Pythagoras  u. 
die  Pjfthagcrct'Saga,  in  his  Vortrdge  tu  AbhmdUmgen 
[ Leipa  1865] ;  Johnson,  Monks  before  Christ,  p.  87, 88). 
The  extinction  of  Py thagoreanism  (soon  after  B.C.  400) 
by  no  means  did  away  with  asceticism  in  Greece.  The 
philosophical  mantle  of  the  Pythagoreans  fell  upon  a 
new  school,  among  whom  Epimenides  and  Plato  are 
usually  reckoned;  and  the  Platonic  view  of  matter  and 
of  body  not  only  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  Gnostic  and 
Manichmm  asceticism,  but  had  much  to  do  with  the 
ethics  of  Origen  and  the  Alexandrian  schooL 

(5.)  Jewish  Monackism^^The  origin  and  extent  of 
Jewish  monasticism  is  shrouded  in  much  uncertainty  and 
doubt.  Yet  it  is  clearly  manifest  from  the  records  that 
have  come  down  to  us  that  Judaism  was  not  altogether 
alien  to  asceticism.  As  far  back  as  the  days  of  Moses, 
while  the  Israelites  were  yet  in  the  wilderness,  a  special 
law  was  made  for  those  who  should  seek  an  ascetic  life ; 
and  the  NazariUs  (q.  v.),  though  they  did  not  sepa- 
rate themselves  from  the  other  people,  yet  did  set 
themselves  apctrt  for  special  divine  worship  (Numb,  vi, 
1-21;  Judg.  xiii,  5;  1  Sam.  i,  11 ;  Luke  i,  15).  Later, 
in  Palestine,  the  Jews  had  their  Essenes  (q.  v.),  and  in 
Egypt  their  TkercgmtUe  (q.  v.),  though  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  these  betray  the  intrusion  of  foreign  ele- 
ments into  the  Mosaic  religion,  and  so  receive  no  men- 
tion in  the  New  Test,  unl^  the  allusion  in  Matt  xix, 
12  refers  to  these  ascetics,  which  is  believed,  however, 
by  only  a  few  Biblical  scholars.  (See,  besides  the  works 
quoted  in  the  article  Esbemes,  ZeUer,  Griech-PhUos,  voL 
iu,  pt  ii,  p.  589;  and  TheoLJahrb.  1856,  iii,  858 ;  Keim, 
J)er  GeschichtUehe  Chriahu  [Zurich,  1865],  p.  15;  Lan- 
f^n,  Dm  Judenthum  ta  Patastina  sur  Zeit  Christ*  [Freib. 
1866],  p.  186.) 

(6.)  Mohammedan  Mona<Aism, — "^  The  two  most  suc- 
cessful religious  impostures,"  says  Cunningham,  *' which 
the  world  has  yet  seen  are  Buddhism  and  Mohamme- 
danism. Each  creed  owed  its  origin  to  the  enthusiasm 
of  a  single  individual,  and  each  was  rapidly  propagated 
by  numbers  of  zealous  followers.  But  here  the  parallel 
ends;  for  the  Koran  of  Mohammed  was  addressed 
wholly  to  the  '  passions'  of  mankind,  by  the  promised 
gratification  of  human  desires  both  in  this  world  and  in 
the  next;  while  the  Dharma  of  Sdkya  Muni  was  ad- 
dressed wholly  to  the  *  intellect,'  and  sought  to  wean 


mankind  from  the  pleasares  and  yanities  of  this  life  by 
pointing  to  the  transitoriness  of  all  human  enjoynicnt. 
.  .  •  The  former  propagated  his  religion  by  the  merci- 
less edge  of  the  sword;  the  latter  by  the  persoanTe 
voice  of  the  misslonaiy.  The  sanguinary  career  of  the 
Islamite  was  lighted  by  the  lurid  flames  of  burning  cit- 
ies; the  peaceful  progress  of  the  Buddhist  was  iUomi- 
nated  by  the  cheerful  faces  of  the  sick  in  monastic  hos- 
pitals [for  the  crippled,  the  deformed,  the  destitute], 
and  by  the  happy  smiles  of  travellers  reposing  in  Dhar- 
mas&las  by  the  road-«de.  The  one  was  the  personifi- 
cation of  bodily  activity  and  material  enjoyment;  the 
other  was  the  genius  of  corporeal  abstinence  and  intel- 
lectual contempUtion"  {Bhilsa  Topes,  p.  58, 54).  These 
words  of  Cunningham  may  apfrfy  to  the  eariy  history 
of  the  two  religions,  but  they  are  hardly  in  plaee  ia 
their  history  of  more  modem  times.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  Mohammedanism  was  the  religion  of  the  sword, 
but,  its  conquests  over^  it  has  studied  the  religions  of 
the  worid,  and  to-day  Islam  embodies  much  from  evenr 
creed  in  the  universe.  Its  founder  had  been  especial- 
ly careful  to  rigidly  exclude  monasticism,  and  himself 
declared  "no  monachism  in  lalam,"  yet  to-day  the 
dervishes  of  the  East  are  to  be  met  almost  wherever 
Islam  has  its  adherents.  See  DEBViSHBa.  CeBbacy 
is  not  likely  to  get  a  great  hold  in  Mohammedan  na- 
tions, but  ascetic  practices,  hermitage,  and  mendicancy 
prevail  to  a  large  extent  among  them.  Mr.  Rnflher,  ia 
his  Fathers  of  the  Desert  (N.  Y.  1850,  2  vols.,  a  work 
popular  in  form,  and  full  of  valuable  and  curious  infor- 
mation), has  furnished  an  extended  description  of  Mo- 
hammedan monasticism,  and  goes  so  far  as  to  assert 
that  the  Christians  derived  it  largely  from  them,  who, 
in  turn,  borrowed  from  the  Buddhists  (see  voL  i,  ch.  ii-ix) ; 
but  such  a  view  can  hardly  be  reoondled  with  the  great 
place  of  the  phenomenon  in  history,  and  would,  more- 
over, stamp  as  heretics  many  of  the  Christian  frithen 
who  were  among  the  greatest  and  best  representatives 
both  East  and  West  (See  below.)  The  probability  is 
that  monachism,  so  far  as  it  exists  in  the  Mohammedsa 
world,  was  introduced  either  direct  from  the  heathen 
worid  around  it,  or  came  from  the  Christiana  of  the  Fost- 
Nicene  age,  especially  the  churches  of  Africa,  and  Egypt 
in  particular. 

II.  Christian  Monachism. — 1.  Origin  of  Monaslieism 
in  the  Church^ — The  advocates  of  Christian  monaeti- 
dsm  claim  for  it  an  evangelical  origin.  They  think  they 
find  at  once  its  justification  and  primitive  form  in  the 
Gospel  exhortation  to  voluntary  poverty  (the  instance 
in  which  Christ  charged  the  rich  young  man  to  sell  sH 
he  had,  that,  aa  a  follower  of  his,  he  should  receive  a  kmi- 
dred-fold  more,  *<  with  persecution,"  Matt  xix,  31>  «  Est 
this  monastic  interpretation  of  primitive  Christianity," 
M  Dr.  Schaff  has  well  said,  **  mistakes  a  few  inddeotsl 
points  of  outward  resemblance  for  essential  identity, 
measures  the  spirit  of  Christianity  by  some  isolated  pas- 
sages, instead  of  explaining  the  latter  from  the  IbraNr, 
and  Is  upon  the  whole  a  miserable  emaciation  and  cari- 
cature. The  Gospel  makes  upon  all  men  virUially  the 
same  moral  demand,  and  knows  no  distinction  of  a  re- 
ligion for  the  masses  and  another  for  the  few.**  Hods- 
chism,  in  this  light,  is  at  variance  with  the  pare  ^lifit 
of  Christianity,  inasmuch  as  it  impels  men,  instesd  of 
remaining  as  a  salt  to  the  corrupt  worid  in  which  they 
live,  outwardly  to  withdraw  from  it,  and  to  bury  the  tal* 
ent  which  otherwise  they  might  use  for  the  benefit  of  the 
many.  *' Jesus,  the  model  for  all  belieren,  was  neitbera 
coenobite  nor  an  anchoret,  nor  an  ascetic  of  any  kind,  but 
the  perfect  pattern  man  for  universal  imitation.  There 
IB  not  a  trace  of  monkish  austerity  and  ascetic  r^or  ia 
his  life  or  precepts,  but  in  all  his  acts  and  woids  a  won- 
derful harmony  of  freedom  and  purity,  of  the  most  cm- 
prehensive  charity  and  spotless  holiness^  He  retired  to 
the  mountains  and  into  solitude,  but  only  temporarfly, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  renewing  his  strength  for  active 
work.  Amid  the  society  of  his  <tisciples,  of  both  wtxe\ 
with  kindred  and  friends,  in  Cana  and  Bethany,  st  the 
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Uble  of  pablicans  and  smnen,  and  in  interooune  with 
all  dasMB  of  the  people,  he  kept  himself  unspotted  from 
the  world,  and  tranafigored  the  world  into  the  kingdom 
of  God.'  Hia  poverty  and  oelibai^  have  nothing  to  do 
with  aaoeticiam,  bnt  retneaent,  the  one  the  oondescen- 
rion  of  hia  redeeming  love,  the  other  his  ideal  aniqne- 
neas  and  hia  abaolntdv  peicnliar  relation  to  the  whole 
Chinch,  which  alone  ia  fit  or  worthy  to  be  hia  bride. . . . 
The  life  of  the  apostlea  and  primitive  Chriatiana  in  gen- 
eral was  anything  bat  a  hermit  life;  else  had  not  the 
Gospel  spreaid  so  qoickly  to  all  the  cities  of  the  Roman 
world.  Peter  was  married,  and  travelled  with  hia  wife 
■s  a  missionary.  Paul  assumes  one  marriage  of  the 
clergy  as  a  rule,  and  notwithstanding  his  personal  and 
relative  preference  for  celibacy  in  the  then  oppressed 
oondition  of  the  Church,  he  ia  the  most  zealous  advo- 
cate of  evangelical  fteedom,  in  opposition  to  all  legal 
bondage  and  anxious  asceticism." 

As  little  aa  we  find  in  the  life  of  Christ  or  his  apos- 
tles any  aathoiity  for  the  monaatic  life,  ao  little  do  we 
find  it  represented  in  the  life  of  primitive  Christians 
geuerslly.  It  is  true  in  the  infant  Church,  for  a  time, 
all  thinga  were  in  common,  but  even  in  this  community 
of  life,  certainly  the  oldest  or,  rather,  earliest  phase  of 
Christiani^,  monasticism  finds  no  authority ;  for  if  it 
had  been  intended  to  serve  as  such,  it  would  have  been 
perpetuated.  It  failed  because  it  was  a  social  impossi- 
bility. *^  It  gives  a  beautiful  picture  of  what  Christi- 
anity might  be,  when  all  are  of  one  mind  and  one  spir- 
it ;"  but  it  waa  incompatible  with  the  general  course  of 
human  affairs,  and  it  ceased  to  be.  While,  therefore, 
not  even  the  Cbrisdan  primitive  communism  can  have 
been  the  germ  from  which  monachism  in  the  Church 
started,  the  theory  of  the  monastic  institutbn  may  pos- 
sibly have  been  thereby  sugg^ted.  Not  even  the  as- 
ceticism of  the  infant  Church  can  be  made  to  account 
for  this  inatitution.  Severe  aaoetidsm,  it  is  true^  was  the 
religion  of  thousands  throughout  the  Christian  world, 
but  those  who  practiced  it  neither  separated  themselves 
from  the  world  nor  from  its  social  and  political  duties. 
They  were  simply  a  standing  memorial  of  the  solemn 
nature  of  the  Christian  baptismal  vow  in  the  heart  of 
the  families  of  the  people.  The  most  rigid  monastic 
rule  could  have  added  neither  aeverity  to  their  self-dis- 
cipline nor  higher  temper  to  their  chastened  spirit  (see 
Neander,  Ch.  HUU  ii,  228  sq.). 

But  though  monasticism  waa  not  a  form  of  life  that 
sprang  originally  and  purely  out  of  Christianity,  yet 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  by  Christianity  a  new  spirit 
was  infuaed  into  this  foreign  mode  of  life,  whereby  with 
many  it  became  ennobled  and  converted  into  an  instru- 
ment of  effecting  much  which  could  not  otherwise  have 
been  effected  by  any  such  mode  of  living.  Unless  this 
view  is  taken,  it  would,  as  Dr.  Schaff  has  well  said, 
''involve  the  entire  andent  Church,  with  its  greatest 
and  beat  representatives  both  East  and  West— its  Atha- 
lutiins,  its  Chrysostom,  its  Jerome,  its  Augustine — ^in 
apostaisy  from  the  faith."  And,  as  he  aptly  adds,  ^  no 
one  will  now  hold  that  these  men,  who  sJl  admired  and 
commended  the  monaatic  life,  were  antichristian  errors 
idts,  and  that  the  few  and  almost  exclusively  negative 
opponenta  of  that  asceticism,  aa  Jovinian,  Helvidius,  and 
Vigilantiua,  were  the  sole  representatives  of  pure  Chris- 
tianity in  tiie  Nioene  and  next  following  age"  (comp. 
Kingsley,  ffermilM,  p.  14, 15).  We  shall  come  to  con- 
sider the  good  and  evil  influences  in  another  part  of  this 
article.  Here  we  have  to  deal  simply  with  its  origin 
and  relation  to  primitive  Christianity.  In  the  article 
AscETicisac  it  has  been  shown  that  a  distinction  must 
be  made  between  it  and  the  monastic  life,  which  was 
not  known  until  the  4th  centurv.  That  class  of  ascet- 
ics  known  aa  HemdU  flourished  probably  as  early  as 
the  age  socoeeding  Christ's  stay  on  earth ;  indeed,  it  is 
barely  poaaiUe  that  its  origin  mwy  be  traced  to  John 
the  Baptiat  and  his  surroundings.  There  were,  no 
doubt,  many  in  the  early  Church  who,  with  a  view  to 
more  complete  freedom  from  the  cares,  temptations^  and 
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business  of  the  world,  withdrew  from  the  ordinary  in- 
tercourse of  life,  and  took  up  their  abode  in  natural 
caverns  or  rudely  formed  huts  in  deserts,  forests,  moun- 
tains, and  other  solitary  places.  The  pagan  deprava- 
tion of  manners  must  have  in  no  small  degree  contrib- 
uted to  it.  Then  there  must  paturally  have  been  mul- 
titudes of  outwardly  professing  Christians,  especially  in 
large  cities,  who  sickened  the  heart  of  those  earnest 
souls  whose  spirit  and  disposition  led  to  a  nearness  with 
Christ.  Hence  we  find  that  hermits  are  generally  spoken 
of  aa  emanating  from  large  cities,  which  were  seats  of 
corruption,  thereby  indicating  clearly  that  in  the  prim- 
itive Church  the  ascetic  derire  was  prompted  by  man's 
noblest  impulses.  In  the  writings  of  the  Church  fa- 
thers we  can  trace  these  germs  of  Christian  monachism 
back  to  the  middle  of  the  2d  centnry.  Thus  writes 
Ricaut,  when  speaking  of  Mount  Athos  (Present  State 
of  ike  Greek  and  A  rmmUm  Churches  [A.D.  1678],  p. 
218):  <<  Though  St.  Basil  was  the  first  author  and 
founder  of  the  order  of  Greek  monks,  so  that  before  his 
time  there  could  be  none  who  professed  the  strict  way 
of  living  in  convents  and  religious  societies — ^I  mean  in 
Greece — ^yet  certainly,  before  his  time,  the  convenience 
of  the  place,  and  the  situation  thereof,  might  invite 
ffermiiesj  and  persons  delighting  in  solitary  devotions, 
of  which  the  world,  in  t}ie  Jirtt  and  second  century,  did 
abound"  (comp.  Origen,  ip.  ad  Rom,  c  iii;  Mohler, 
Gesch,  d  Afdnehihums  in  s,  ersten  Entstehunfff  etc.,  in 
Vermisi^te  Sckriflen^  ii,  165  sq.).  Yet  it  is  as  late  as 
the  middle  of  the  8d  century,  in  which  falls  the  Decian 
persecution  (A.D.  249-251),  that  there  are  first  brought 
to  light  numerous  instances  of  a  retirement  of  devoted 
Christians  to  the  desert  (comp.  Sozomen,  Hist,  Ecdes. 
lib.  vi,  cap.  48).  But  even  these  hermits  were  not  mo- 
nastics in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word.  They  were 
accustomed  to  live  singly,  each  according  to  his  own 
inclination,  without  any  specific  form  of  union,  and  that 
toitkin  the  precincts  of  the  Church  to  which  they  sever- 
ally belonged,  unless  personal  safety  required  removal 
to  more  distant  parts.  It  was  reserved  for  the  4th  cen- 
tury— the  very  age  which  gave  state  aid  and  perpetu- 
ity to  Christianity— to  develop  that  branch  of  asceticism 
which  has  ever  since  continued  to  flourish  in  a  part  of 
Che  Church,  and  to  this  day  figures  in  the  history  of 
Christian  civilization,  sometimes  to  advantage,  and  oft- 
entimes to  great  disadvantage. 

2.  Deedopmesnt  of  Monachism* — In  what  has  pre- 
ceded it  is  clearly  foreshadowed  that  the  historical  de- 
velopment of  the  monastic  institution  was  neither  sud- 
den nor  rapid,  but  that  it  passed  through  several  stages 
before  it  finally  took  the  shape  under  which  it  is  now 
known  to  us.  Dr.  Schaff  distinguishes  four  stages 
— the  first  three  complete  in  the  4th  century;  the  re- 
maining one  reaches  maturity  in  the  Latin  Church  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  (a)  The  first  stage  covers  the  ascetic 
life,  neither  organized  nor  separated  from  the  Church. 
It  comes  down  from  the  ante-Nicene  age,  and  is  noticed 
in  the  article  Asceticism  (q.  v.).  In  the  4th  century 
it  took  the  form,  for  the  most  part,  of  either  hermit  or 
coenobite  life,  and  continued  in  the  Church  itself,  espe- 
cially among  the  clergy,  who  might  be  called  half- 
monks.  (&)  The  second  stage,  which  is  hermit-life  or 
anchoretism  [see  Anachorbts],  arose  in  the  beginning 
of  the  4th  century,  gave  asceticism  a  fixed  and  perma- 
nent shape,  and  pushed  it  even  to  external  separation 
from  the  world.  It  took  the  prophets  Elijah  and  John 
the  Baptist  for  its  models,  and  went  beyond  them  (comp. 
Lond  Qu.  Rev,  April,  1855,  p.  164).  Not  content  with 
partial  and  temporary  retirement  from  common  life, 
which  may  be  united  with  social  intercourse  and  useful 
labors,  the  consistent  anchoret  secluded  himself  from  all 
society,  even  tfom  kindred  ascetics,  and  came  only  ex- 
ceptionally into  contact  with  human  affiurs,  either  to 
receive  the  visits  of  admirers  of  every  class,  especially 
of  the  sick  and  the  needy  (which  were  very  frequent  in 
the  case  of  the  more  celebrated  monks),  or  to  appear  in 
the  cities  on  some  extraordinary  occaaion,  as  a  ^uit  fh>m 
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another  world.  His  clothing  was  a  hair  shirt  and  a 
wild-beast's  skin ;  hb  food  bread  and  salt ;  his  dwelling 
a  cave;  his  employment  prayer,  affliction  of  the  body, 
and  conflict  with  satanic  powers  and  wild  images  of 
fancy.  They  were,  as  Montalembert  sajrs,  ^'  niufs  com- 
me  des  enfants,  et  forts  comme  des  geants;"  though 
Tillemain,  forming  a  more  unimpassioned  estimate  of 
monasticism  and  its  results,  says, ''  De  cette  rude  ^cole 
du  desert  il  sortait  des  grands  hommes  et  des  fuus;^ 
heroes  and  madmen  {Melanges  Elog,  ChrM,  p.  856).  The 
anchorets  maintained  from  choice,  after  the  cessation  of 
the  persecutions,  the  seclusion  to  which  they  bad  orig- 
inally resorted  as  an  expedient  of  security;  and  a  later 
devdopment  of  the  same  principle  is  found  in  the  still 
more  remarkable  psychological  phenomenon  of  the  cel- 
ebrated Pillar  Saints  (q.  v.). 

The  founder  of  the  anchoretic  mode  of  life  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  one  certain  Paul  of  Thebes,  but  St. 
Anthony  is  generally  looked  upcm  as  '*  the  father  of  mo- 
nasticism" (Neander,  ii,  229);  and  though  this  is  per- 
haps going  a  little  too  far,  he  must  certainly  be  regarded 
as  the  principal  influence  in  the  anchoretic  movement. 
Says  Neander  {Ch,  hist,  u,  228,  229),  *'In  the  4th  cen- 
tury men  were  not  agreed  on  the  question  as  to  who 
was  to  be  considered  the  founder  of  monasticism,  whether 
Paul  or  Anthony.  If  by  this  was  to  be  understood  the 
individual  from  whom  the  tpread  of  this  mode  of  life 
proceeded,  the  name  was  unquestionably  due  to  the  lat- 
ter; for  if  Paul  was  the  first  Ghrisdan  hermit,  yet  he 
must  have  remained  unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  Chris- 
tian world,  and  without  the  influence  of  Anthony  would 
have  found  no  foUowers.  (Before  Anthony,  there  may 
have  been  many  who,  by  inclination  or  by  peculiar  out- 
ward circumstances,  were  led  to  adopt  this  mode  of  life; 
but  they  remained,  at  least,  unknown.)  The  first  whom 
tradition — ^which  in  this  case,,  it  must  be  confessed,  is 
entitled  to  little  confidence,  and  much  distorted  by  fa- 
ble— cites  by  name  is  the  above-mentioned  Paul.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  moved  by  the  Dedan  persecution, 
which  no  doubt  raged  with  peculiar  violence  in  his 
native  land,  the  Thebaid,  in  Upper  Egypt,  to  withdraw 
himself,  when  a  young  man,  to  a  grotto  in  a  remote 
mountain.  By  degrees  he  became  attached  to  the  mode 
of  life  he  had  adopted  at  first  out  of  necessity.  Nour- 
ishment and  clothing  were  supplied  him  by  a  palm-tree 
that  had  sprung  up  near  the  grotto.  Whether  every- 
thing in  this  legend,  or,  if  not  everything,  what  part  of 
it,  is  historically  true,  it  is  impossible  to  deteimine. 
According  to  the  tradition,  Anthony  (q.  v.)  « « «  having 
heard  of  Paul,  visited  him,  and  made  him  known  to 
others.  But  as  Athanasius,  in  his  life  of  Anthony,  is 
wholly  silent  as  to  this  matter,  which  he  certainly  would 
have  deemed  an  important  circumstance — though  he 
states  that  Anthony  visited  aU  ascetics  who  were  expe- 
rienced in  the  spiritual  life — the  stoiy  must  be  dismissed 
as  unworthy  of  credit." 

It  was  really  Anthony  who  gave  to  his  age  a  pattern, 
which  was  seized  with  love  and  enthusiasm  by  many 
hearts  that  longed  after  Christian  perfection,  and  which 
excited  many  to  emulate  it.  like  Paul,  Anthony  was 
a  native  of  £gypt,  and  being  himself  of  a  noble  family, 
his  influence  was  considerable,  and  he  persuaded  many 
members  of  the  old  Egyptian  families  to  join  him,  and 
spread  his  ascetic  views  and  practices  throughout  all 
Egypt ;  even  the  deserts  of  this  country,  to  the  borders 
of  Lybia,  were  sprinkled  with  numerous  anachoretic  so- 
cieties. Hence  the  institution  spread  to  Palestine  and 
Syria,  and  Anthony,  indeed,  was  visited  not  only  by 
Egyptian  as(»tics,  but  also  by  those  coming  from  Jeru- 
salem (see  Palladii  LausiacOf  c  26,  Biblioth,pairum  Pa- 
risiensiSj  U  xiii,  fol.  989).  Thus  it  was  that  Anthony, 
^^  without  cmy  conscious  design  of  his  owvT  (Neander), 
became  the  founder  of  this  new  mode  of  Christian  liv- 
ing; for  it  in  truth  happened  of  ita  own  accord,  with- 
out any  special  efforts  cKf  his,  that  persons  of  similar  dis- 
position attached  themselves  to  him,  and,  building  their 
cells  around  his,  made  him  their  spiritual  guide  and 


governor,  and  thus  oonstitoted  the  first  aocieCiet  of  Ana- 
chorets,  who  lived  scattered,  in  single  cells  or  huts, 
united  together  under  one  superior  —  demoDstrati]^, 
moreover,  that  in  monasticism  prevailed  tlie  aanoe  law 
as  in  every  other  intellectual  movement.  An  idei 
exists  long  in  a  state  of  free  solution,  till  the  master- 
mind is  revealed,  destined  to  "give  it  fixity  and  penna- 
nence ;  and  from  that  time  it  becomes  a  nudeoa  aroand 
which  system  gathers  and  crystallizes.  Thus  the  re- 
cluses of  the  desert  continued  to  gain  in  strength  and 
number  until  gathered  by  Anthony ;  the  connecting  tie 
being  a  triple  vow  of  chastity,  pover^,  and  manual  la- 
bor for  the  common  good.  Thenceforth  the  attention 
of  Christendom  was  attracted  to  the  Thebaid;  all  who 
needed  it  found  there  an  asylum.  But  it  was,  after  aU, 
only  for  the  East,  and  not  for  the  world.  Christianity 
had  proved  itself  adapted  to  the  wants  of  all;  this  fonn 
of  asceticism  conld  prevail  only  where  the  climate  fa- 
vored a  hermit's  life.  It  was  too  eccentric  and  unpiao- 
tical  for  the  West,  and  hence  less  frequent  there,  espe- 
cially in  the  rougher  climates.  To  the  female  sex  it 
was  entirely  unsuited.  An  order  of  widows,  employed  in 
charitable  works,  and  supported  from  the  oflpjrings  of  the 
faithful,  was  apparently  one  of  the  primitive  institutkos 
of  the  apostles  (Lea,  Ce/a6acy,  p.  100) ;  yet  they  were  not 
separated  from  the  world,  but  moved  in  it.  See  Dka- 
OOMES8E8.  There  was,  to  be  sure,  a  dass  of  hermits,  the 
Sarabaites  (q.  v.)  in  Egypt,  and  the  Rketnobotks  (q.  v.) 
in  Syria;  but  their  quarrelsomeness,  occasional  intea- 
peranoe,  and  opposition  to  the  clergy  brought  them  into 
ill-repute. 

(c)  The  third  step  in  the  progress  of  the  mooBstic 
life  brings  ns  to  Ceenobitism  or  cloUter  Ufe — monasti- 
cism in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  The  necessi- 
ties of  the  religious  life  itself — as  the  attendance  at 
publfc  worship,  the  participation  of  the  sacraments, 
the  desire  for  mutual  instruction  and  edification — nat- 
urally enough  led  gradually  to  modificatioas  of  the 
degree  and  of  the  natoro  of  the  solitude.  First  cane 
the  simplest  form  of  common  life,  which  songht  to 
combine  the  personal  seclusion  of  individuals  with  the 
common  exercise  of  all  the  public  duties ;  an  aggrega- 
tion of  separate  cells  into  the  same  district,  called  by 
the  name  Lcatra^  with  a  common  church,  in  which  all 
assembled  for  prayer  and  pnblic  worship.  From  the 
union  of  the  common  life  with  personal  solitnde  is  de- 
rived the  name  camoinlt,  i.  e.  common  life,  by  which 
this  class  of  monks  is  distingoished  from  the  strict  sol- 
itaries, as  the  anchorets  or  eremites.  In  this,  too,  is 
involved,  in  addition  to  the  obligatioos  of  pov^ty  and 
chastity,  which  were  vowed  by  the  ani^rets,  a  third 
obligation  of  obedience  to  a  superior,  which,  in  coo- 
Junction  with  the  two  former,  has  ever  been  held  to 
constitute  the  essence  of  the  religious  or  monastic  life. 

See  MONABTBRT. 

Like  all  the  other  ascetic  institations,  the  monastic 
life  also  found  its  home  in  Egypt.  The  conatry  was 
certunly  favorable  to  the  production  and  expannon 
of  just  such  an  institution.  **  The  land  where  Orien- 
tal and  Grecian  literature,  philosophy,  and  religion, 
Christian  orthodoxy  and  Gnostic  heresj,  met  both  in 
friendship  and  in  hostility,"  was  in  every  way  adapted 
to  be  **the  native  land'*  of  the  monastic  life.  We  mar 
add  also  that  "monasticism  was  &vored  and  pranoled 
here  by  climate  and  geographic  features,  by  the  oasis- 
like seclusion  of  the  coimtrj',  by  the  bold  contrast  of 
barren  deserts  with  the  fertile  vallej  of  the  Nile,  by 
the  superstition,  the  contemplative  turn,  and  the  pas- 
sive endurance  of  the  national  character,  bv  the  ex- 
ample  of  the  Therapeutn,  and  hj  the  moral  principles 
of  the  Alexandrian  fathen;  especially  bj  Origen's 
theory  of  a  higher  and  lower  morality,  and  of  the  merit 
of  voluntary  poverty  and  celibacy.**  Bven  back  In 
the  days  of  j£lian  we  are  told  by  him  that  the  EflTp* 
tians  bear  the  most  exquisite  torture  without  a  mur- 
mur, and  would  rather  be  tormented  to  death  than 
compromise  truth.     Such  natures,  once 
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raUgious  eiithiisiasm,  were  certainly  very  eminently 
qualified  for  aaints  of  the  desert.     No  wonder,  then, 
that  the  monastic  life  soon' gained  general  favor.    Pa- 
cAowMtf  (29i-&48)j  a  disciple  of  Anthony,  is  recognised 
as  the  founder  of  this  peculiar  ascetic  life.     Palla- 
ditts,  himself  a  convert  in  these  early  days  to  this  in- 
stitntion,  furnishes  an  account  of  its  progress  in  con- 
nection with  an  account  of  its  author,  which  Neander 
thus  presents:  '^Pachomins,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
4th  century,  when  a  jronng  man,  after  having  obtained 
hia  release  from  the  military  service,  into  which  he 
)iad  been  forced,  attached  himself  to  an  aged  hermit, 
with  whom  he  passed  twelve  years  of  his  life.     Here 
he  felt  the  impulse  of  Christian  love,  which  taught  him 
that  he  ought  not  to  live  merely  so  as  to  promote  his 
own  growth  to  perfection,  but  to  seek  also  the  salvfr* 
tion  of  his  brethren.    He  supposed — unless  this  is  a 
decoration  of  the  legend — that  in  a  vision  he  heard 
the  voice  of  an  angel  giving  utterance  to  the  call  in 
his  own  breast — ^it  was  the  divine  will  that  he  should 
be  an  instrument  for  the  good  of  his  brethren,  by  rec- 
onciling them  to  Qod  {Vita  Pad^om.  §  15).    On  Tap 
benns,  an  island  of  the  Nile,  in  Upper  ^(ypt,  be- 
twixt the  Nomes  of  Tenthyra  and  Thebes,  he  founded 
a  society  of  monks,  which  during  the  lifetime  of  Pa^ 
chomius  himself  numbered  three  thousand,  and  after^ 
warda  seven  thousand  members;  and  thus  went  on 
increasing  until,  in  the  first  half  of  the  5th  century,  it 
could  reckon  within  its  rules  fifty  thousand  monks 
(LauriaeOj  vi,  1,  c.  909 ;  also  c.  88,  foL  957;  Hierony- 
mi  Prv/aL  m  regulam  PaekomU^  §  7)."     We  are  told 
Uiat  when  Athanasius  visited  Pachomins  three  thou- 
sand monks  passed  before  him  in  procession,  chanting 
hymns,  and  exhibiting  practical  proofs  of  direct  piety 
under  the  monastic  ruie.    Nor  was  the  new  movement 
confined  to  the  Tabennn  region.    The  development  in 
the  Nitrian  and  Thebaid  deserts  was  equally  rapid; 
so  that  Kufinus  (K.  Pair,  ii,  7)  affirms  that  the  monas- 
tie  population  of  Egypt  equalled  the  inhabitanta  of  the 
towns.     In  the  single  district  of  Nitria,  we  are  told, 
there  were  no  fewer  than  fifty  monasteries  (Sosomen, 
EccUm,  HiaL  vi,  81),  and  the  civil  authorities  even  found 
it  expedient  to  place  restrictions  on  their  excessive 
BDultipllcatiDn.    Neither  was  the  movement  confined  to 
Egypt.    Arabia,  Syria,  Palestine,  and  more  especially 
the  region  of  Mount  Sinai,  soon  swarmed  with  recluses, 
and  were  thickly  studded  with  monasteries.     '*We 
daily  receive  monks,"  says  Jerome  (846-420),  writing 
at  Bethlehem,  **fh)m  India,  and  Persia,  and  Ethiopia." 
The  entire  Eastern  Church  gave  this  practice  confi- 
dence, and  the  greatest  teachers  of  the  Church — as 
Gregory  Nazianzen  (829-889),  Basil  the  Great  (828- 
379),  and  the  golden-tongned  Chrysostom  (842-407) — 
became  its  enthusiastic  admirers  and  promoters.    Nor 
did  the  desert  remain  the  home  of  the  new  life.     Mo- 
nastic institutions  were  soon  transplanted  to  the  towns, 
and  in  agitated  times  these  places  became  safe  houses 
of  refuge  from  the  troubles  of  the  world.     Indeed,  it 
must  be  conceded  by  all  honest  students  of  early  eccle- 
siastical history  that  the  example  of  the  monasticism 
of  the  early  Eastern  Church  had  a  powerful  influence 
in  forwarding  the  progress  of  Christianity ;  although 
it  is  also  certain  that  the  admiration  which  it  excited 
occasionally  led  to  its  natural  consequence  among  the 
members,  by  eliciting  a  si^t  of  pride  and  ostentation, 
and  by  provoking,  sometimes  to  fimatical  excesses  of 
austerity,  sometimes  to  hypocritical  simulations  of 
rigor.     The  abuses  which  arose,  even  in  the  early 
stages  of  monachism,  are  deplored  by  the  very  ftthers 
who  are  most  eloquent  in  their  praises  of  the  institu- 
tion itself.     These  abuses  prevailed  chiefly  in  a  class 
of  monks  called  Sarabaiin  (q.  v.),  who  lived  in  small 
communities  of  three  or  four,  and  sometimes  led  a 
wandering  and  irregular  lifo.     Yet  though  many  took 
exception  to  any  abuses  growing  out  of  the  institution, 
but  few  were  found,  like  Jovinian,  to  assail  the  princi- 
ple.    And  even  emperors,  as,  e.  g.,  Yalens  and  his  suc- 


cessors, sought  in  vain  to  arrest  the  too  rapid  increase 
of  monachism.  A  picture  is  drawn  by  Theodoret,  iu 
his  Bdigioua  EittorieSf  of  the  rigor  and  mortification 
practiced  in  some  of  the  greater  monasteries,  which 
goes  far  to  explain  the  assertion  of  Protestant  writers 
that  the  monks  were  commonly  sealote  in  religion; 
and  that  much  of  the  bitterness  of  the  religious  contro- 
versies of  the  East  was  due  to  their  unrestrained  zeal ; 
and  that  the  opinions  which  led  to  these  controversies 
originated  for  the  most  part  among  the  theologians  of 
the  cloisters.  (Most  famous  among  these  was  an  or- 
der called  Acoemeta  [Gr.  dtepleul^  from  their  main- 
taining the  public  services  of  the  Church  day  and  night 
without  interruption.    See  Imaob-wobsbip  ;  MoKO- 

PHT8ITB8;   MOXOTHELITKS;  NeSTOBIANS.) 

Under  the  growing  influence  of  the  Byzantine  em- 
perors, the  Eastern  Church,  and  with  it  Eastern  mon- 
achism, lost  all  vitalitj'  and  became  petrified.  No 
attempts  were  made  to  revive  ite  declining  vigor  by 
creating  new  organizations,  and  though  there  have 
indeed  been  occasional  examples  of  splendid  benevo- 
lence in  Orientel  monachism,  these  are  after  all  iso- 
lated instances.  '*  As  a  general  rule,"  says  Stenley, 
**  there  has  arisen  in  the  East  no  society  like  the  Bene- 
dictines (see  below),  held  in  honor  wherever  literature 
or  civilization  has  spread;  no  chariteble  orders,  like 
the  Sisters  of  Merey,  which  carry  light  and  peace  in 
the  darkest  hannte  of  suffering  bunuinity  "  {Eoiiem 
Ckurch,  p.  1145.  Traditionally  all  the  Eastern  monks 
have  followed  up  to  the  present  day  the  so-called  rule 
of  Pachomius,  or,  as  they  prefer,  of  St.  Anthony.  They 
remain  numerous  in  all  the  Eastern  churobes,  and 
some  of  their  establishmento,  as  the  convente  of  Mount 
Atiioe,  are  still  celebrated  for  their  literary  treasures 
or  poUtical  influence  [see  Monks,  Eastebm]  ;  but  they 
have  ceased  to  be  pqwerftil  agencies  of  religious  influ- 
ence. This  is  of  course  easily  to  be  accounted  for  on 
general  principles.  The  Eastern  Church  is  by  us  of 
the  West  recognised  as  tkUionary  and  immutable^  while 
our  own  motto  is  progreu  and  fieanbHity,  Hence  ac- 
tive life  is,  on  the  strict  Eastern  theor}*,  an  abuse  of 
the  system.  And  while  the  monastic  life,  as  we  shall 
presently  examine  it  in  detail,  in  the  Western  world  is 
characterized  by  literary  and  agricultural  activity,  the 
Eastern,  monks,  whether  in  Egypt  or  Greece,  have  al- 
ways passed  a  passive  life,  turning  aside,  and  that  only 
occasionally,  simply,  to  secure  the  necessaries  for  their 
subsistence.  Some  monks,  it  is  true,  devoted  a  por- 
tion of  their  time  to  mechanical  trades,  among  which 
we  find  ship-buildinfr,  and  to  agriculture ;  but  all  their 
occupations  and  rules  were  after  all  designed  to  over- 
come the  desires  of  the  body,  and  to  make  it  a  willing 
servant  and  instrument  of  the  soul  in  ito  excessive  re- 
ligious aspirations.  Annihilation  of  individualism  was 
aimed  at,  in  order  to  be  wholly  possessed  and  owned 
by  God.  The  wildest  individual  excesses  of  a  Bruno 
or  a  Dunstan  seem  poor  beside  the  authorized  national, 
we  may  almost  say  imperial,  adoration  of  the  pillar 
sainte  of  the  East.  Thus  alsO)  e.  g.,  amid  all  the  con- 
troversies of  the  6th  century,  on  one  religious  subject 
the  conflicting  East  maintained  ite  unity — in  the  rever- 
ence of  the  hermit  on  the  pillar.  The  West  certainly 
has  never  had  a  Simeon  Stylites  (q.  v.). 

It  is  clearly  apparent,  tiien,  to  the  careful  student 
of  ecclesiastical  history  that  monasticism  proper,  in 
ite  firet  stage,  was  developed  in  the  Eastern  Oiurch. 
But  we  shiUl  see  presently  that  monasticism  was  ear- 
ly transplanted  to  the  West  also.  We  will  see  it, 
however,  in  a  modified  form,  really  constituting  the 
fourth  and  last  stage  of  asceticism,  or  the  second  stage 
of  monasticism  proper.  Before  we  pass  to  ite  consid- 
eration, it  may  not  be  amiss  to  regard  here  the  third 
stage  in  ite  relation  to  the  other  two  that  preceded  it. 
Pachomius  himself,  as  we  have  seen,  was  originally  a 
hermit.  It  will  be  found  upon  examination  that  all 
other  ascetics  who  are  marked  as  the  most  celebrated 
order-founders  of  later  days  were  also  originally  her* 
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mits.  Cloister  Ufe,  indeed,  is  a  regular  organization 
of  the  ascetic  life  on  a  social  basis,  recognising  as  it 
does,  at  least  in  a  measure,  the  social  element  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  representing  it  in  a  narrower  sphere 
secluded  fh>m  the  larger  world.  Hence  hermit  life 
led  to  cloister  life,  and  the  cloister  life  became  not  only 
a  refuge  for  the  spirit  weary  of  the  world,  but  also  in 
many  ways  a  school  for  practical  Ufe  in  the  Church. 
We  must  certainly  confess  that  it  formed  the  transi- 
tion firom  isolated  to  social  Christianity ;  for  it  con- 
sists in  an  association  of  a  number  of  anchorets  of  the 
same  sex  for  mutual  advancement  in  ascetic  holiness. 
The  ccenobites,  living  somewhat  according  to  the  laws 
of  civilization,  under  one  roof,  and  under  a  superin- 
tendent or  abbot,  divide  their  time  between  common 
devotions  and  manual  labor,  and  devote  their  surplus 
provisions  to  charity ;  except  the  mendicant  monks, 
who  themselves  live  by  alms. 

In  this  modified  form  monasticism  became  available 
to  the  female  sex,  to  which  the  solitary  desert  life  was 
utterly  impracticable ;  and  with  the  cloisters  of  monks 
there  appear  at  once  cloisters  also  of  nuns.  Antho- 
ny and  Pacfaomins,  we  are  told  by  their  biographers, 
were  tended  by  their  sisters ;  Ammonius  by  his  wife ; 
and  crowds  of  heroic  women  confided  theb  honor  to 
the  wilderness  rather  than  to  the  cap^ces  of  fortune 
in  times  of  trouble.  Hence  this  germ  of  nunneries 
developed  their  growth  even  as  rapidly  as  the  monas- 
teries, and,  though  the  cause  no  longer  exists,  cloisters 
for  female  ascetics  abound  to  this  day  in  the  East  and 
in  the  West     See  Nunnebies. 

(d)  Fourth  Staffe  o/MoncuHdtm. — ^The  same  social 
impube,  finally,  which  produced  monastic  congrega- 
tions, led  afterwards  to  monastic  orders,  unions  of  a 
number  of  cloisters  under  one  rule  and  a  common  gov- 
ernment. In  this,  the  fourth  and  last  stage,  monasti- 
cism presents  itself  in  the  West,  and  played  no  little 
part,  we  gladly  confess,  for  the  diffusion  of  Christian- 
ity and  the  advancement  of  learning,  becoming  in  one 
sense  even  the  cradle  of  the  German  Beformation 
(comp.  Schaff,  Ch.  Hiat.  ii,  158, 176). 

We  have  seen  above  that  Athanasins,  one  of  the 
Western  Church  fieithers,  was  in  the  East,  and  enjoyed 
a  personal  association  with  Anthony  and  Pachoroius. 
When  Athanasins  returned  to  Rome  (about  A.D.  841), 
he  determined  to  introduce  the  practice  of  the  monas- 
tic life  into  the  Western  Church.  He  brought  home 
with  him  some  Egyptian  monks  for  the  purpose  of  ini- 
tiating the  Romans,  and  in  order  to  exhibit  to  them  liv- 
ing evidence  of  the  sanctif}ing  principles  of  the  new 
**religio."  Their  uncouth  and  savage  appearance, 
however,  excited  disgust  and  ridicule,  and  for  a  time 
the  effort  fiuled.  But  Athanasins,  in  nowise  discon- 
certed, published  a  biographical  account  of  St.  Antho- 
ny, which,  being  early  translated  into  Latin,  had  great 
influence  on  the  people.  Besides,  respectable  bishops 
of  the  West,  who  had  been  banished  to  the  East  dur- 
ing the  Arian  controversies,  brought  back  with  them, 
on  their  return,  an  enthusiasm  for  the  monastic  life. 
In  Rome  especially  the  feeling  of  ridicule  gave  way 
to  enthusiastic  admiration,  and  men  and  women  of  rank 
were  impelled  by  the  ascetic  spirit  which  was  spread 
by  Jerome  (846-420)  daring  his  residence  in  that  city 
to  retire  from  the  great  world,  in  which  they  had  shone, 
and  devote  themselves  to  the  monastic  life.  Patri- 
cians, rich  merchants,  and  men  of  letters  adopted  the 
distinctive  dress  of  the  anchorite,  and  with  it  the  three 
self-denying  vows  of  the  ascetic  life.  Senators  and 
matrons  transformed  their  palaces  and  country-seats. 
Villas,  bearing  the  names  of  Gracchus,  Scipio,  Camil- 
lus,  and  Marcellns,  were  converted  by  the  represent- 
atives of  these  great  names  into  monasteries  (the  ru- 
ins of  the  AnicUm  palace,  of  vast  extent,  wen  still  to 
be  seen  in  the  middle  of  the  8th  century  at  the  gate  of 
Kursia  [comp.  Montalembert,  ii,  8] ;  and  the  family 
from  whence  it  had  its  name  is  renowned  in  the  annals 
cf  monasticism  as  the  stock  of  which  Benedict  and 


Gregory  the  Great  were  descendants).  From  Rome 
the  movement  spread  through  the  provinoea,  and  ce- 
tablished  itself  in  the  isles  of  the  Mediterranean ;  chief- 
ly through  the  energetic  action  of  Eusebius  of  YeroelU, 
who,  like  Athanasins,  had  obtained  a  temporary  rest- 
ing-place in  the  Thebaid  when  driven  fhmi  Ids  see. 
Men  possessing  such  great  influence  as  Ambrose  of  Mi- 
Ian,  John  Curianus,  Martin  of  Tours,  the  presbyter 
Jerome  (q.  v.),  also  contributed  subsequently,  in  the 
course  of  the  4th  century,  still  farther  to  awaicen  and 
diffuse  this  tendency  of  the  Christian  spirit  in  Italy 
and  in  Gaul. 

Everywhere  the  institution  now  spread  rapidly,  in 
the  same  general  forms  in  which  the  monasteries  were 
built  up  in  the  East.    Pacfaomius  had  started  some  of 
these  and  given  them  monastic  shape,  but  it  was  r^ 
served  for  Basil  the  Great  (828-879)  to  give  perfect 
organization  to  the  vast  army  of  monks,  and  to  bind 
them  by  a  fornoal  vow  of  chastity,  poverty  (involving 
the  duty  of  self-support  by  manual  labor),  and  obedi- 
ence to  authority.    But  even  Basil's  worlc  was  vague 
and  desultory,  and  St.  Augustine  was  not  a  little  tried 
in  his  endeavors  to  diffUse  monasticism  in  North  Africa 
and  Italy.     He  condemned  the  idleness  of  the  monks, 
ever  fearing  the  danger  which  would  spring  from  af- 
fording too  great  freedom  to  men  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  severe  corporeal  labor  and  to  rigid  restiaint. 
Many  there  were  who  would  be  right  well  disposed  to 
exchange  a  needy,  sorrowful,  and  laborioos  life  for  me 
firee  from  all  care,  exempt  from  labor,  and  at  tlie  same 
time  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  being  looked  np  to  with 
universal  respect    Those  who  discarded  the  obligatbn 
to  manual  labor  ventured,  in  defending  their  princi- 
ples, to  pervert  many  passages  of  the  New  Testament 
When  tliat  precept  of  the  apostle  Paul  in  2  Thess.  iil 
12  was  objected  to  them,  they  appealed,  on  the  otlier 
hand,  to  those  misconceived  passages  in  the  Sermon  <m 
the  Mount  in  which  all  care  for  the  wants  of  the  mor- 
row, hence  all  labor  to  acquire  tiie  means  of  sustenance 
for  the  morrow,  were  forbidden.    Christian  perfection 
was  made  to  consist  in  this— that  men  should  expect, 
without  laboring  for  their  support,  to  be  provided  ftr 
by  the  hand  of  God,  like  the  fowls  of  the  air.    This 
precept  of  Christ,  they  contended,  Paul  could  not  mesa 
to  contradict ;  the  laboring,  accordingly,  as  weU  as  the 
eating,  in  those  words  of  Paul,  must  be  understood  not 
in  the  literal,  but  in  a  spiritual  sense — as  referring  Id 
the  obligation  of  communicating  the  nourishment  of 
the  divine  Word,  which  men  had  themselves  received, 
to  others  also — an  example  of  the  pervereion  of  Script- 
ure worthy  to  be  noticed.     But  not  only  Augustine*- 
other  friends  of  monasticism  soon  came  to  apprdieod 
the  obstacles  Kkely  to  face  Christian  activity,  and  s 
Church  Council,  that  of  Chaloedon  (A.D.  451),  fouwl  it 
necessary  to  pass  canons  for  the  regulation  of  moakB. 
Tet  these  changes  could  affbct  only  the  East,  the  West 
having  no  part  in  its  deliberations,  and  having  ss  in 
representatives  only  four  papal  legates.    Hence,  while 
in  the  East  some  provisions  were  made  for  the  safety 
of  Christian  asceticism,  in  the  garb  of  monasticisia, 
the  Western  Church  was  constantly  and  oonsiderabiy 
modifying  the  Eastern  practices,  until  the  relaxatioBS 
of  Western  monastics  threatened  apostasy  and  beresv 
unlimited.     The  inmates  of  different  cells  under  the 
same  head  varied  in  their  observance,  each  redose  re* 
taining  his  accustomed  usage  when  admitted  into  tbe 
community.    And,  in  truth,  no  rule  could  wdl  be  uni- 
versal.    In  Gaul  the  monks  declaimed  against  tbe  se- 
vere rule  of  fasting  imported  from  the  East.    A  diKi- 
pline  that  was  practicable  under  a  burning  Syrisn  son 
required  modification  to  suit  the  colder  latitode  <ii 
Gaul.     Discontent  and  laxity  were  taking  hold  every- 
where, and  monachism  would  perhaps  have  been  uos- 
ble  to  withstand  the  destructive  influenoes  whieli,  la 
this  and  the  following  times,  were  spreading  fer  and 
wide ;  and  the  irregularities  prevailing  in  the  spirit- 
ual order  would  have  become  more  widely  diflteed  la 
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Western  monacfaisiD,  which  had  a  stUl  laxer  constitn- 
tion,  had  not  a  remarkable  man  introdaced  into  the 
monastic  lift  a  more  settled  order  and  a  more  rigid 
discipline,  and  given  it  the  shaping  and  direction  of  a 
hieruchical  religions  order,  by  which  it  became  so  infln- 
ential  an  instrument  to  Christianity,  particnlarly  for  the 
cottYerrion  and  the  culture  of  rude  nations  (Neander, 
ii,  269).  This  remarkable  man  was  Benedidf  an  Ital- 
ian monk  of  the  early  part  of  the  6th  century.  His 
religioQB  rules  were  at  first  intended  and  framed  mere- 
ly for  the  goremment  of  the  convent  Monte  CSassino 
(q.  v.),  over  which  he  presided,  but  they  afterwards  were 
adopted  by  or  forced  npon  a  very  great  number  of 
monasteries.  His  rule  was  founded  on  that  of  Pacho- 
mins,  though  in  many  respects  it  deviated  from  it. 
His  great  object  seems  to  have  been  to  render  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  monks  milder,  their  establishment  more 
solidf  and  their  manners  more  regular  than  those  of 
other  monastic  establishments.  **  Benedict,"  says  Ne- 
ander, ''aimed  to  counteract  the  licentious  life  of  the 
irregular  monks — ^who  roamed  about  the  country,  and 
spread  a  corrupting  influence  both  on  manners  and  on 
religion — by  the  introduction  of  a  severer  discipline 
and  spirit  of  order."  The  dominant  principles  of 
Benedict's  rule  are  obedience  and  labor;  being  ad- 
ministrative rather  than  creative  in  its  origin,  and  pre- 
sopposing  the  existing  rules  of  chastity  and  poverty. 
The  founder  speaks  of  his  rule  as  merely  a  beginning, 
a  tentative  ordinance — *'  Hanc  minimam  inchoationis 
regulam,"  etc.  (c.  78).  The  principal  of  every  estab- 
lishment was  enjomed  to  take  counsel,  either  of  the 
whole  house  in  capitular  assembly,  or  of  the  decanal 
body  chosen  from  the  different  decades  of  the  commoni- 
ty.  A  candidate  for  the  novitiate  was  long  kept  with- 
out the  walls  to  try  his  constancy.  When  admitted 
within,  he  was  placed  for  two  months  under  the  tuition 
and  surveillance  of  an  experienced  monk,  and  warned 
daily  with  respect  to  the  hardships  and  discipline  of  the 
monastery.  If  the  novice  still  wished  to  take  the  vow, 
the  laws  of  the  society  were  read  over  to  him,  and  per- 
mission given  him  to  return  to  the  world  if  he  so 
pleased*  The  same  opportunity  was  three  times  re- 
peated during  the  year  of  novitiate,  at  the  expiration 
of  which  time  he  was  admitted  as  a  meml)er  of  the 
community.  The  sixty-three  heads  under  which  the 
rule  is  arranged  refer  to  the  relative  duties  of  the 
principal  and  subordinate  members — divine  worship, 
discipline,  household  economy,  and  various  ordinances 
refeiring  to  hospitality,  missions,  nursing,  etc.  The 
prescribed  dress  was  in  all  probability  that  which  had 
always  been  adopted  by  recluses,  for  it  is  almost  the 
same  coarse  garb  as  that  which  Columella  (De  Rt  Ru»- 
tieoj  xi,  1)  recommends  for  the  farm  serf  in  all  kinds  of 
weather.  The  whole  time  of  the  monks  of  his  order  he 
directed  to  be  divided  between  prayer,  reading,  the  ed- 
ucation of  youth,  and  other  pious  and  learned  labors. 
All  who  entered  his  order  were  obliged  to  promise 
when  they  were  received  as  novitiates,  and  to  repeat 
their  promise  when  they  were  admitted  as  full  mem- 
bers of  the  society,  tliat  they  would  in  no  respect  and 
on  no  account  attempt  to  change  or  add  to  the  rules 
whicli  he  had  instituted.  Doubtless  aware  that  the 
ascetic  severity  of  many  of  the  monastic  orders  in  the 
East  was  unsnited  to  the  rude  men  of  the  West,  and 
also  to  the  more  unfriendly  climate,  Benedict  did  no{ 
require  of  his  monks  many  of  the  mortifications  which 
were  sometimes  imposed  upon  those  of  the  East,  and 
allowed  them  several  indulgences  which  were  there 
sometimes  forbidden.  His  rule  was  consequentiy  em- 
braced by  nearly  all  the  monks  of  the  West.  In  some 
of  the  more  isolated  churches,  as,  for  instance,  that  of 
Britain,  it  would  seem  that  the  reformations  of  St. 
Benedict  were  not  introduced  until  a  late  period;  and 
in  the  churches  of  that  oountiy,  as  well  as  those  of  Ire- 
land, they  were  a  subject  of  considerable  controversy. 
fienedict  admitted  both  the  learned  and  unlearned 
Apto  his  order;  it  was  the  duty  of  the  first  to  assist 


at  the  choir,  of  the  latter  to  attend  to  the  household 
economy  and  temporal  concerns  of  the  monastery. 
At  this  period,  it  may  be  observed,  the  recitation  of 
the  divine  offios  at  the  choir  (as  it  is  called  by  the 
Roman  Catholics)  was  confined  to  the  monks ;  after- 
wards it  was  established  as  the  duty  of  all  priests, 
deacons,  and  sub-deacons.  The  Benedictines  at  first 
admitted  none  into  their  order  who  were  not  well  in- 
structed how  to  pezform  it;  but  it  was  not  necessaiy 
that  they  should  be  priests,  or  even  in  holy  orders. 
Afterwards  many  were  admitted  who  were  ignorant 
of  the  duty  of  the  choir ;  they  were  employed  in  meni- 
al duties :  hence  the  introduction  of  Lay  Brotkert  into 
the  Benedictine  order.  When  first  introduced,  they 
were  not  considered  as  a  portion  of  the  monastic  es- 
tablishment, but  as  merely  attached  and  subordinate 
to  it;  but  in  course  of  time  both  the  order  and  the 
Church  acknowledged  them  to  be,  in  the  strictest  sense 
of  the  word,  profoMed  religious.  All  other  religious 
orders,  both  men  and  women,  following  the  example 
of  the  Benedictines,  have  admitted  lay  brothers  and 
sisters.  In  1822  the  Council  of  Vienna  ordered  all 
monks  to  enter  into  the  order  of  priesthood.  The 
monks  of  Yallombrosa,  in  Tuscany,  are  the  first  among 
whom  lay  brothers  are  found  under  that  appellation. 
See  Lay  Brotheb  ;  Priesthood.  One  of  the  most 
important  modifications  of  monachism  in  the  West, 
it  will  be  noticed  by  the  careful  reader,  regarded 
the  nature  of  the  occupation  in  which  the  monks  were 
to  be  engaged  during  the  times  not  directiy  devoted 
to  praj'er,  meditation,  or  other  spiritual  exercises. 
In  the  East,  manual  labor  formed  the  chief,  if  not  the 
sole  external  occupation  prescribed  to  the  monks ;  it 
being  held  as  a  fundamental  principle  that  for  each 
individual  the  main  business  of  life  was  the  sanctifica- 
tion  of  his  own  soul.  In  the  West,  besides  the  labor 
of  the  hands,  mental  occupation  was  also  prescribed, 
not,  it  is  true,  for  all,  but  for  those  for  whom  it  was  es- 
pecially calculated.  From  an  early  period,  therefore, 
the  convents  of  the  West  became  schools  of  learning, 
and  training-houses  for  the  clergy  and  the  missionary. 
At  a  later  period,  most  monasteries  possessed  a  scr^ 
torium^  or  writing-room,  in  which  the  monks  were  em- 
ployed in  the  transcription  of  MSS. ;  and  though  much 
of  tiie  work  so  done  was,  as  might  naturally  be  expect- 
ed, in  the  department  of  sacred  learning,  yet  it  is  to 
the  scholars  of  the  cloister  we  owe  the  preservation  of 
most  of  those  masterpieces  of  ancient  classic  literature 
which  have  reached  our  age  (comp.,  however,  Leckey, 
Hiti,  Europ,  Morait,  u,  220  sq.).  Thence  also  went 
out  those  who  became  founders  of  Christianity  in  hea- 
then countries.  In  this  way  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land were  converted.  In  these,  as  well  as  in  the  Sla- 
vic countries,  it  was  not  only  by  preaching,  but  still 
more  by  the  establishment  of  convents  having  the 
character  of  agricultural  establishments,  that  conver- 
sion was  advanced  (comp.  Maclear,  BiU,  of  Chrittian 
Mimom  m  <As  Middle  Agea^  p.  406  sq.). 

8.  Degtneracy  of  Monachimi^  a$id  ita  Extension, — 
The  irruption  of  the  Lombards  into  Italy  and  of  the 
Saracens  into  Spain,  and  the  dvil  wars  in  France  af- 
ter the  death  of  Charlemagne,  as  well  as  the  many 
favors  received  from  the  Church,  which  had  come  to 
regard  recluses  as  a  higher  class  of  Christians,  hav- 
ing facilitated  the  growth  of  moral  corruption  among 
the  monastics,  and  having  introduced  great  disorder 
also  among  the  Benedictines,  several  attempts  at  re- 
form were  made,  and  for  many  centuries  the  history 
of  monachism  now  comes  to  present  a  continual  strug- 
gle of  reformers  with  the  laxity,  indifference,  or  immo- 
rality obtidning  in  a  larger  or  lesser  number  of  the 
convents  of  those  times.  The  first  and  most  noted  of 
the  reformers  was  Benedict  of  Aniane  (f  821),  whose 
commentary  on  the  rule  of  Benedict  of  Kursia  obtain- 
ed later  an  equally  authoritative  character.  Next  in 
order  stands  Bemo,  the  founder  of  the  Clt^ny  Congre- 
gation (q.  v.),  afterwards  reformed  by  his  successor, 
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St.  Odo.  Several  monasteries  adopted  Odo^s  reforms ; 
but  it  was  Clagny  alone  that  enjoyed  the  greatest 
privileges,  and  it  was  generally  looked  upon  as  the 
main  pillar  of  the  reformatory  party.  It  controlled 
nearly  all  the  important  convents  of  Gaul  and  Italy. 
In  the  11th  century  the  Benedictine  order  again  fell 
ftt>m  its  original  purity  and  strictness.  This  gave  rise 
to  many  attempts  to  restore  it  to  its  pristine  form  and 
object ;  hence  arose  the  Carthuticms,  the  Camaldulet, 
the  Celestinetf  the  Cisterciatu^  the  monks  of  Grammont^ 
the  Congregaiion  of  St.  Maur,  and  the  celebrated  monks 
of  Za  Trappe. 

In  the  8th  century  a  kind  of  middle  order  between 
the  monks  and  the  clergy  had  been  formed,  called  the 
canons  regular  of  St.  Augustine.  Their  dwellings 
and  table  were  in  common,  and  they  assembled  at 
fixed  hours  for  the  divine  service.  In  these  respects 
they  resembled  the  monks;  but  they  differed  fh)m 
them  in  taking  no  vows,  and  they  often  officiated  in 
churches  committed  to  their  care.  Having  degener- 
ated in  the  12th  century,  pope  Nicholas  II  introduced 
a  considerable  reformation  among  them.  At  this  pe- 
riod they  seem  to  have  divided  into  several  branches 
of  the  original  order ;  some  formed  themselves  into 
communities,  in  which  there  was  a  common  dwelling 
and  table,  but  each  monk,  after  contributing  to  the 
general  stock,  employed  the  firuits  of  his  benefices  as 
he  deemed  proper.  At  the  head  of  another  nnion  was 
the  bishop  of  Cbartres.  They  adopted  a  more  rigid 
and  austere  mode  of  life,  renounced  their  worldly  pos- 
sessions, all  private  property,  and  lived  exactly  as  the 
strictest  order  of  monks  did.  This  gave  rise  to  the 
distinction  between  the  Mcuhr  and  regtdar  canons. 
The  former  observed  the  decree  of  pope  Nicholas  II ; 
the  latter  followed  the  bishop  of  Chartres,  and  were 
called  the  regular  eanoru  of  St.  AtigutHne,  because  they 
were  formed  on  the  rules  laid  down  by  St.  Augustine 
in  his  Epistles.  They  kept  public  schools  for  the  in- 
struction of  youth,  and  exercised  a  variety  of  other 
employments  useful  to  the  Church.  A  reform  was 
effected  in  the  Augustines  by  St  Norbert ;  and,  as  he 
presided  over  a  convent  at  Primontre,  in  Picardy, 
those  monks  who  adopted  his  rule  were  called  Prs- 
moMtrcUemes.  They  spread  throughout  Europe  with 
great  rapidi^. 

Other  orders  also  arose,  mainly  devoted  to  special 
benevolent  or  religious  purposes.  Thus,  e.  g.,  the  Or- 
der of  St.  Anthony  (1095)  and  the  HospUcUUrs  (1078)  de- 
voted themselves  to  the  nursing  of  the  sic^,  the  Order 
ofFofUivraud  (1094)  to  the  correction  of  lewd  women, 
and  the  TYmitariaru  (1198)  to  the  redeeming  of  Chris- 
tian prisoners.  Even  the  warlike  tendencies  of  those 
times  sought  a  union  with  the  monastic  spurit  by  the 
establishment  of  several  orders  of  knights,  such  as 
the  Knights  of  St.  John,  the  Templars,  the  Teutonic 
Knights,  the  orders  of  St  Jago,  Calatrava,  Alcantara, 
Avis,  and  St.  Maurice.  See  KiriOHTHOOD.  During 
this  period  convents  of  nuns  were  also  established,  the 
institutes  and  regulations  of  which  were  similar  to 
those  adopted  by  the  Benedictines  and  Augustines,  or 
to  the  reformed  branches  springing  ttom  those  two 
great  orders. 

We  see  in  all  this  that  in  the  remarkable  religious 
movement  which  characterized  the  Church  of  the  12th 
century  the  principle  of  monachism  underwent  consid- 
erable modification ;  and  yet,  however  active  and  con- 
sbtent  these  different  orders  might  be,  they  were  still 
too  imperfectly  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  fast  ap- 
proaching 18th  century.  There  was  yet  too  much 
self-indulgence  in  the  inhabitants  of  the  cloister,  and 
too  little  for  the  general  want  in  the  semi-monastic 
orders  of  the  knights.  The  latter  were  too  much  con- 
fined to  special  wants  In  life  only ;  the  former,  as  men 
who  had  renounced  the  business  of  this  world  to  make 
themRelves  another  in  the  cloisters  where  they  lived 
and  died,  kept  too  far  aloof  from  secular  concerns;  and 
even  where  they  had  been  most  assiduous  in  the  duties 


of  their  convent,  their  attachment  to  it  often  indis> 
posed  them  to  stand  ibrward  and  do  battle  with  the 
numerous  sects  that  threatened  to  subvert  Christiinity 
itself.  Something  ruder  and  more  practical,  less  wed- 
ded  to  peculiar  spots  and  less  entangled  by  superflu- 
ous property,  was  needed  if  the  Church  was  to  retam 
its  rigid  and  monastic  form  (oomp.  Hardwick,  Ch.  HUL 
M.  A.  'p.  230).  The  want  was  made  pecnliariy  ap- 
parent when  the  AJbigenus  began  to  lay  unwonted 
stress  on  their  own  poverty  and  to  decry  the  self- 
indulgence  of  the  monks ;  and  the  Church  itself,  fiear- 
ing  for  its  safety,  declared  against  the  farther  extension 
of  the  monastic  power  in  the  Lateran  Conncil  of  1215. 
At  this  juncture  arose  the  two  menSeoMt  orders,  (1) 
the  Minon  or  FrcmdtcanM  (q.  v.),  and  (2)  the  PreaA- 
ere  or  Dominuxms  (q.  v.),  both  destined  for  two  oento- 
ries  to  play  a  leading  part  in  all  the  fortunes  of  the 
Church.  See  Mendicants.  They  aimed  at  being 
the  best  soldiers  of  the  Church  militant^  and  tiiey  had 
therefore  a  marked  influence  on  subsequent  Ctrarcli 
history.  They  renounced  every  kind  of  woridly  goods, 
and  founded  what  was  termed  an  "  order  of  penitence" 
(the  third  estate  of  friars),  composed  of  the  laity  (espe- 
cially the  working  classes),  who,  while  pledged  to  do 
the  bidding  of  the  pope  and  to  observe  the  general 
regulations  of  the  institute,  were  not  restricted  by  Ae 
vow  of  celibacy,  nor  compelled  to  take  their  leave  eo- 
tirely  of  the  world.  We  thus  see  that  the  spiritual 
egodtm,  so  to  speak,  of  the  early  monachism,  which  in 
some  sense  limited  the  work  of  the  oldster  to  the 
sanctification  of  the  individual,  gave  place  to  the  more 
comprehensive  range  of  spiritual  duty,  and  made  the 
spiritual  and  even  the  temporal  necessides  of  one's 
neighbor,  equally  with  if  not  more  than  one*s  own,  the 
object  of  the  work  of  the  cloister.  But  more  than  that. 
The  mendicants  thus  created  for  themselves  a  numer- 
ous and  influential  party  among  the  laity  by  these  ter- 
tiaries,  and  the  Church,  prizing  this  hold  on  the  c(hb- 
munity,  stood  ready  to  give  place  to  such  aids.  Tber 
wandered  over  all  Europe,  instructing  the  people,  both 
old  and  young,  and  exhibiting  such  an  aspect  of  sanc- 
tity and  self-denial  that  they  speedily  became  objects 
of  universal  admiration.  Their  churches  were  crowd- 
ed, while  those  of  the  regular  parish  priests  were  al- 
most wholly  deserted ;  all  classes  sought  to  receive  the 
sacraments  at  their  hands ;  their  advice  was  eagerir 
courted  in  secular  business,  and  even  in  the  roost  intri- 
cate political  affairs ;  so  that  in  the  13th  and  two  fd- 
lowing  centuries  the  mendicant  orders  generally,  hot 
more  especially  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  wen 
intrusted  with  the  management  of  all  matters  both  in 
Church  and  State.  They  also  secured  many  of  the 
chairs  of  the  theological  schools  in  spite  of  the  secnlar 
clergy,  and  the  most  illustrious  representatives  of  the 
13th  and  14th  centuries  (Thomas  Aquinas,  Bonavento- 
ra,  Albertus  Magnus,  Alexander  of  Hales,  etc)  were 
either  Dominicans  6r  Franciscans.  Several  of  their 
number  filled  the  highest  ecclesiastical  positions,  even 
the  papal  chair.  They  certainly  raised  monachism  to 
the  zenith  of  its  power,  influence,  and  prosperity.  Be- 
sides the  Franciscans  and  the  Dominicans,  there  were 
the  CarmeStes  and  the  HermUt  of  St.  Augutlim^  bnt 
both  of  these  were  much  inferior  in  number,  reputa- 
tion, and  influence  to  the  Franciscans  and  Dominicans. 
Slaving  thus  become  both  important  and  powerful 
the  mendicants  rapidly  multiplied,  and  the  most  seri- 
ous results  were  likely  to  arise,  as  they  were  generally 
independent  of  episcopal  jurisdiction,  and  were  rivals 
to  bishops  and  priests.  The  high  estimation,  more- 
over, into  which  monachism  had  risen,  more  paiticQ- 
larl}'  through  the  wide-spread  influence  of  the  begging 
friars,  awakened  a  spirit  of  bitter  hostility,  not  simfdy 
in  all  orders  of  the  clergy,  but  also  in  the  aniversities. 
In  England  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  in  F^anee 
the  University  of  Paris,  arduously  labored  to  overthrow 
its  now  spreading  power.  Pope  Gregory  X,  with  a 
view  to  check  the  overgrown  evil,  went  so  Dir  even  as 
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to  issue  a  decree  prohibiting  all  the  orders  which  had 
originated  since  the  time  of  Innocent  III  (A.D.  1200), 
and  reduced  the  mendicants  to  four  orders — the  Do- 
minicans, Franciscans,  Carmelites,  and  Angnstinians. 
'ihe  Church  of  Rome,  says  Butler,  *^  has  acknowledged 
only  these  four  orders  to  be  mendicant,*'  and  the  rea- 
son given  is  that  **  an  order  is  considered  to  be  mendi- 
cant, in  the  proper  import  of  that  word,  when  it  has  no 
fixed  income,  and  derives  its  whole  subsistence  from 
casual  and  oncertain  bounty,  obtained  by  personal 
mendicity.  To  that  St.  Francis  did  not  wish  his  breth- 
ren to  have  recourse  till  they  had  endeavored  to  earn 
a  competent  subsistence  by  labor,  and  found  their  earn- 
ings insufficient  But  soon  after  the  decease  of  St. 
Francis,  the  exertions,  equally  incessant  and  laborious, 
of  his  disciples  for  the  spiritual  weliare  of  the  fidthAil 
appeared,  in  the  universal  opinu>n  of  the  Church,  to  be 
both  incompatible  with  manual  labor  and  much  more 
than  a  compensation  to  the  public  for  all  they  could 
possibly  obtain  from  it  by  mendicity.  This  opinion 
was  unequivocally  expressed  by  St.  Iliomas  Aquinas, 
and  sanctioned  by  a  bull  of  pope  Nicholas  III ;  since 
tiiat  time  the  friars  have  not  used  manual  labor  as  a 
means  of  subsistence,  but  resorted  in  the  first  instence 
to  mendicity."  Mendicity  seems  to  have  made  no 
part  of  the  original  rules  of  the  Dominicans,  Carmel- 
itea,  or  Hermito  of  Augustine ;  and,  in  consequence  of 
the  evils  attendant  on  it,  the  Council  of  Trent  confined 
mendicity  to  the  Observantines  and  Capuchins,  allow- 
ing the  other  Franciscan  esteblishments,  and  almost 
all  the  establishments  of  the  three  other  orders,  to  ac- 
qoire  permanent  property. 

In  the  14th  century,  though  partly  checked  by  the 
mendicant  orders,  a  general  degeneracy  of  monachism 
commenced,  and  the  corruption,  trom  which  hardly  a 
single  order  kept  itself  entirely  free,  became  so  over- 
whelming that  towards  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages 
the  name  monk  was  often  used  by  writers  as  synony- 
mous with  rudeness  and  ignorance.  **The  monks," 
pays  Hardwick,  "gorged  with  the  ecclesiastical  en- 
dowments, lost  the  moral  elevation  they  had  shown 
throughout  the  early  periods  of  the  Church,  and  with 
it  forfeited  their  hold  on  the  affections  of  the  people. 
Except  the  Order  of  Carthusians,  none  of  them  ad- 
hered to  the  letter  of  their  institute.  Their  intellect- 
ual vigor  at  the  same  time  underwent  a  corresponding 
deterioration,  insomuch  that  few  if  any  works  of  mer- 
it, either  in  the  field  of  science  or  in  that  of  theolog}% 
proceeded  in  this  age  from  the  cloisters  of  the  West" 
(Ch.  Hiat,  Jf,  A,p,  343;  comp.  Gieseler,  Ecclet,  ffist, 
iii,  85  sq.,  286  sq.).  The  monks,  like  a  swarm  of  lo- 
custs, covered  all  Europe,  proclaiming  everywhere  the 
obedience  due  to  the  holy  mother  Church,  the  rever- 
ence due  to  the  sainto  (and  more  especially  to  the  Vir- 
gin Mary),  the  efficacy  of  relics,  the  torments  of  purga- 
tory, and  tile  blessed  advantages  arising  from  indul- 
gences. Reformatory  attempto  were  vainly  made  in 
every  century.  Different  new  orders — as  the  Jetuitij 
Briffitiines,  Servit^^  BieronymUet,  and  others — were 
founded ;  but  their  influence  was  weak  in  comparison 
with  that  of  their  predecessors,  and  frequently,  after 
an  existence  of  fifty  or  one  hundred  years,  they  them- 
(«lves  were  as  frir  astray  trom  the  primitive  standard 
of  rigid  asceticism.  "  The  progress  of  monasticism," 
pays  Cramp,  '*  was  distinguished  for  several  centuries 
by  anexampled  prosperity  snd  ito  ordinary  attendant, 
corruption.  Replenished  with  wealth,  which  the  igno- 
rant and  superstitious  people  lavished  upon  them, 
thinking  to  gain  favor  with  God  thereby,  the  monks 
indulged  in  every  kind  of  licentious  excess,  till  they 
were  as  inftmous  for  vice  as  their  predecessors  had 
lieen  renowned  for  piety.  Reformation  was  frequent- 
ly attempted,  and  many  new  orders  arose,  professing 
at  first  great  zeal  for  purity,  and  adopting  the  strictest 
modes  of  discipline,  verging  sometimes  to  the  extrem- 
ity of  hnman  endurance.  But  these  also  soon  shared 
tlie  (pnerol  fate,  and  sank  to  the  same  low  level  of 


shameless  sensuality"  (comp.  Concil,^  Labbe  et  Co»- 
sart,  ed.  Mansi,  tom.  xviii,  270 ;  Gieseler,  Ecclet,  Bist. 
ii,  120).  The  councils  of  Constance  (A.D.  1415)  and 
Basle  (A.D.  1431),  in  their  endeavors  to  brace  up  mo- 
nastic discipline  afresh,  devised  reformatory  measures ; 
but  they  produced  only  transitory  changes,  and  those 
only  in  few  places.  As  a  whole,  it  was  daily  more  ap- 
parent that  monasticism  was  growing  almost  incorri- 
gible, and  was  ripening  daily  for  the  scythe.  One  of 
the  strongest  evidences  of  such  a  tendency  was  the 
formation  of  four  spiritual  associations  to  take  the 
place  of  the  monastic  orders.  Thus  flourished,  in  spite 
of  the  indiscriminate  denunciation  of  pope  and  priest 
and  persecution  by  the  Inquisition,  the  Beguarda  or 
Beguinetj  who  must  he  regarded  as  an  offshoot  of  mo- 
nasticism, though  they  exhibited  a  freer  and  less  hie- 
rarchical spirit.  They  flourished  mainly  in  Germany 
and  the  Ketheriands ;  but  other  groups,  in  which  the 
Beguard  influence  was  apparent,  heggn  to  spread  rap- 
idly throughout  the  West.  They  were  religious  broth- 
erhoods and  sisterhoods,  distinguished  for  their  zeal  in 
visiting  the  sick,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  those  to  whom 
the  name  of  LoUards  (q.  v.)  was  popularly  given,  for 
singing  at  frinerals,  and  for  otherwise  assisting  in  the 
burial  of  the  dead.  This  assodational  principle  was 
further  developed  by  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Sphii, 
a  confraternity  which  owed  their  origin  to  Gerhard 
Groot  (middle  of  the  14  th  century),  and  who  for  some 
time  seemed  to  be  preparing  the  way  for  an  enturely 
new  phase  of  monachism.  In  their  reformatory  labors 
they  frequently  came  into  collision  with  the  highest 
Church  authorities,  especially  the  Inquisition,  though 
thb  did  not  prevent  their  spread.  Their  numerous  so- 
cieties were  equally  distinguished  for  their  mysticism 
and  their  usefulness.  Some  of  the  brethren  were  en- 
gaged in  instruction,  others  employed  themselves  in 
various  kinds  of  handicraft  for  their  livelihood.  One 
of  their  chief  objects  was  always  to  advance  the  relig- 
ious education  of  the  common  people,  and  especially  to 
raise  up  from  them  a  pious  clergy,  so  that  they  soon 
became  fruitful  nurseries  for  monies.  This  activity, 
and  the  respect  in  which  the  brethren  were  held  by 
the  people,  excited  powerfrilly  the  envy  of  the  men- 
dicants, but  they  gradually  slackened  their  opposi- 
tion when  they  found  their  own  numbers  increasing 
through  the  labors  of  these  Fratres  commimis  vita. 
The  most  remarkable  of  the  new  orders  established 
in  this  period  was  that  of  the  Minimi,  Their  found- 
er, Francis  of  Paula,  a  small  town  in  Calabria,  after 
having  lived  for  a  short  time  in  an  unreformed  Fran- 
ciscan convent,  established  himself  as  a  hermit  in  the 
neighborhood  of  his  native  ci^',  and  from  1467  gather- 
ed around  him  a  society  of  those  who  shared  his  views. 
The  fame  of  his  miraculous  power  soon  extended  his 
society,  which  was  confirmed  by  SIxtus  IT  (1474),  un- 
der the  name  of  the  Eremitn  s.  Francisci,  first  in  Ita- 
ly, and  afterwards  in  France,  where  the  superstitious 
Louis  XI  had  summoned  the  founder  of  the  order  to 
his  aid  in  the  last  extremity  (1482) ;  and  at  a  later  pe- 
riod in  Spain.  The  order,  distinguished  always  from 
the  rest  of  the  Franciscans  by  the  observance  of  the 
vita  quadragesimalis,  received  afterwards  a  rule  from 
ita  founder,  and,  to  distinguish  themselves  from  the 
Fratres  Minores,  and  to  go  one  step  beyond  them,  as- 
sumed the  name  of  *'  Ordo  minimorum  fratrum  eremi- 
tarum  Fratres  Francisci  de  Paula.'*     See  Minims. 

The  Reformation  of  the  16th  century  may  well  be 
called  the  Revolutionary  period  in  the  history  of  mon- 
achism. The  deep  decline  which  this  institution  had 
suffered  during  and  immediately  following  the  Cru- 
sades, a  period  in  which,  as  we  have  seen,  even  the 
knights  and  barons  subjected  their  profession  of  war-* 
riors  to  the  forms  of  monkish  laws,  had  been,  it  is  true, 
to  a  very  great  extent  relieved  by  a  period  of  spiritual 
activity,  ushered  in  by  the  mendicants.  At  their  com- 
mencement they  undoubtedly  contributed  to  the  resto- 
ration of  primitive  simplicity,  their  avowed  object,  but 
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gradually  most  of  them  also  became  disorderly  and 
worldly ;  and  a  leading  feature  in  the  corruption  of  the 
Church  was  perceived  to  be  in  those  very  orders  found- 
ed to  promote  apostolic  simplicity  in  the  Christian 
Church.  The  best  and  most  influential  men  in  the 
Church  cordially  joined  in  the  demand  for  a  thorough 
reformation ;  they  willingly  and  frankly  admitted  that 
the  crisis  had  been  in  part  occasioned  by  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  dergy,  secular  as  well  as  monastic,  and 
they  urged,  in  particular,  the  imperious  necessity  of  a 
reformation  of  the  religions  orders  (comp.  Gieseler, 
Eccles,  Hia,  iv,  181-156).  The  protest  of  the  Reform- 
ers met  with  a  cordial  response  in  the  breasts  of  mul- 
titudes whose  attachment  to  the  Church  of  Rome  was 
warm  and  almost  inextinguishable.  In  Italy  attempts 
were  made  to  renoTate  their  youth ;  but  on  the  Conti- 
nent, especially  in  Germany  and  the  Netherlands,  the 
people  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  the  dis- 
solution of  monkery  (Ranke,  Pc^pacy^  i,  129, 884):  they 
were  determined  that  no  monasteries  or  oonvents  should 
longer  subsist.  This  opposition  had  been  engendered 
partly  by  a  gradual  alienation  of  all  monastics  from 
the  people,  but  even  more  by  the  attacks  that  had  been 
made  upon  it  by  many  of  the  leading  Reformers,  who 
sought  reformation  within  the  Church.  Foremost 
among  them  was  that  declared  foe  of  all  superstition, 
the  immortal  Erasmus  (q.  v.).  In  his  early  days  he 
had  tasted,  by  constraint,  something  of  monkish  life, 
and  his  natural  abhorrence  of  it  was  made  more  in- 
tense by  his  bitter  recollection,  and  by  the  trouble  it 
cost  him,  after  he  had  become  famous,  to  release  him- 
self from  the  thraldom  to  which  his  former  associates 
were  inclined  to  call  him  back.  He  was  very  com- 
petent, therefore,  to  bear  testimony  for  or  against  the 
monkish  life,  and  when  he  became  its  opponent  his 
opinions  commanded  the  attention  of  all  the  thought- 
ful. And  not  only  became  he  now  an  opponent,  but  a 
lifelong  warfarer  against  the  monks  and  their  ideas 
and  practices.  His  tongue  and  his  pen  also  were  used 
freely.  His  Praise  qf  Folfy,  and,  in  particular,  the 
CoHSquieSf  in  which  the  idleness,  illiteracy,  self-indul- 
gence, and  artificial  and  useless  austerities  of  "the  re- 
ligious" were  handled  in  the  most  diverting  style,  were 
read  with  infinite  amusement  by  all  who  sympatiiized 
with  the  new  studies,  and  by  thousands  who  did  not 
calculate  the  effect  of  this  telling  satire  in  abating 
popular  reverence  even  for  the  Church  establishment 
as  a  whole.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered,  then,  that  popes, 
bishops,  and  councils  urged  upon  the  reformers  within 
the  religious  orders  to  speed  the  day  of  transformation. 
Indeed,  the  internal  history  of  nearly  eveiy  order  re- 
cords, at  this  point  of  time,  strong  resolutions  in  favor 
of  an  enforcement  of  the  rigorous  primitive  rules.  "  As 
early  as  1620,'*  says  Ranke,  *'and  since,  in  proportion 
to  the  advances  made  by  Protestantism  in  Germany, 
there  arose  in  countries  which  had  not  yet  been  reached 
by  it,  a  feeling  of  the  necessity  of  a  new  amelioration 
of  the  hierarchical  order.  This  feeling  made  its  way 
even  in  the  religious  orders  themselves ;  sometimes  in 
one,  sometimes  in  another  of  them."  Even  the  Order 
of  the  Camaldoli,  secluded  as  they  were,  owned  them- 
selves implicated  in  the  general  corruption,  and  insti- 
tuted reforms,  by  founding  in  1522  a  new  congrega- 
tion, that  of  Monie  Corona  (comp.  Helyot,  Hist,  des 
ordres  monastiques,  v,  271).  Its  leader,  Paul  Ginstini- 
ani,  held,  in  order  to  the  attainment  of  Christian  per- 
fection, tliree  things  to  be  essential,  viz.  solitude,  vows, 
and  the  separation  of  the  monks  into  separate  cells. 
Those  small  cells  and  oratories,  such  as  are  yet  to  be 
found  here  and  there,  on  the  hi|i;hest  hills,  in  charming 
wilds,  such  as  seem  to  conduct  the  soul  at  once  to  sul)- 
lime  flights  and  to  more  profound  tranquillity,  are 
spoken  of  by  him  in  some  of  his  letters  with  special 
satisfaction.  The  reforms  of  the  hermits  of  Monte 
Corona  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  But  not 
only  in  the  smaller  orders  did  this  spirit  of  reform  bear 
fruit    In  the  most  numerous  and  powerful  order,  that 


of  the  Franciscans,  who  had  periiaps  become  the  most 
profoundly  corrupt  of  any,  yet  another  new  effort  at 
reformation  was  attempted,  in  addition  to  the  many 
that  had  been  made  before.  The  more  riisoroos  party 
achieved  a  complete  success  over  those  inclined  to- 
wards laxity,  and  several  new  reformed  congregations 
branched  off  from  them,  among  which  the  Ca^ichiiis 
were  the  most  prominent.  These  friars  contemplated 
the  restoration  of  the  regulations  of  their  angaaX 
founder — divine  service  at  midnight,  prayers  at  ap> 
pointed  hours,  discipline,  and  silence;  in  short,  the 
whole  severe  rule  of  life  laid  down  in  the  original  in- 
stitution. One  cannot  but  smile  at  the  importance 
which  they  attached  to  things  of  no  consequence ;  bat, 
setting  that  aside,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  they 
again  behaved  with  great  courage,  as,  tor  example, 
during  the  pestilence  of  1528. 

Besides  tiie  reformation  of  the  old  orders,  the  Church 
showed  itself  most  prolific  in  producing  new  ones, 
and  the  character  of  the  times  is  clearly  apparent  in 
many  of  these  new  organiasations.  The  monastic  in- 
stitutions of  former  days  had  been,  as  religioos  coat- 
munities,  essentially  contemplative ;  the  new  ones  were 
predominantiy  operative,  the  mendicant  orders  form- 
ing, so  to  speak,  a  connecting  link  between  the  tvo. 
Preaching,  teaching,  visiting  the  sick  and  poor,  and 
similar  objects,  formed  the  chief  occupations  of  the 
new  orders,  to  which  the  greatest  energy  was  directed. 
Thus  arose  the  TheaUnes  (q.  v.)  in  1524,  started  by  Ca- 
jetan  of  Thiene ;  "  a  man,"  says  Ranke,  "  of  a  peaoe- 
fiil,  quiet,  and  soft  temper,  of  few  words,  and  prone  to 
indulge  in  the  ecstasies  of  a  spiritual  enthusiasm ;  of 
whom  it  was  said  that  he  wanted  to  reform  the  world, 
but  without  its  being  known  that  he  was  in  the  world** 
(P<9NU!y,  ii,  181).  The  Theatines  did  not  call  them- 
selves monks,  but  regular  clei^ ;  they  were  priests 
bound  by  monkish  vows,  but  expressly  declared  that 
neither  in  life  nor  worship  shotdd  any  mere  custom 
oblige  the  conscience.  Their  desire,  no  doubt,  was  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  reformatory  opinions  leading  to 
alienation  from  the  Church  of  Rome;  and,  themsdves 
Italians,  they  sought,  in  the  resumption  of  clerical  du- 
ties under  the  monastic  vow,  to  raise  np  a  new  supply 
for  the  priesthood  flree  from  the  objections  of  the  times. 
They  became  pretty  numerous,  not  only  in  Italy,  bat 
also  in  Spain,  South  Germany,  and  in  Fkvnce.  An- 
other of  these  orders  was  that  of  the  Bwjudntes  (q. 
v.),  also  founded  in  Italy  in  1582,  suggested  at  Milan 
by  the  ravages  of  war  and  the  consequent  sufferings 
of  the  people,  which  the  order  was  intended  to  mitigate 
by  active  beneficence,  as  well  as  to  remove  the  disor- 
derly habits  which  it  had  brought  in  its  train,  by  in- 
struction, preaching,  and  good  example.  Somewhat 
later,  St.  Philip  Neri,  an  active  and  remarkable  devo- 
tee of  the  papacy  at  Florence,  founded  the  order  Fa- 
thers  of  the  Oratory ,  which  was  confirmed  by  pope 
Gregory  XIII  ui  1577,  and  spread  not  only  in  Italy, 
but  to  this  day  continues  to  flourish,  especially  in 
France. 

But  whatever  might  be  accomplished  by  all  these 
congregations  in  their  own  circles,  either  the  limited 
extent  of  their  object,  as  in  the  instance  we  have  last 
mentioned,  or  that  circumspection  of  their  means, 
which  was  involved  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  as  on  the 
part  of  the  Theatines,  hindered  their  exercising  a  gen- 
eral and  thoroughly  efficient  influence.  They  are  re- 
markable as  signalizing,  in  the  spontaneity  of  tlteir 
origin,  a  powerful  tendency,  which  contributed  im- 
mensely to  the  restoration  of  Roman  Catholicism ;  hot 
other  forces  were  requisite  in  order  that  the  bold  ad- 
vance of  Protestantism  might  be  eflfectually  withstood. 
These  forces  developed  themselves  in  a  similar,  but  in 
a  very  unlooked-for  and  extremely  peculiar  manner; 
and  as  heretofore,  so  even  now,  roonasticism  proved 
Rome's  strongest  ally,  and  the  papacy  once  more  leaned 
on  the  new-bom  babe  of  the  monastic  sprit.  Leo  X 
had  died,  leaving  the  fierce  flame  of  insubordinatioa 
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vntnunmelled,  and  Paul  III  had  vainly  tried  to  sab- 
doe  the  indomitable  will  of  that  fierce  monster,  the 
Reformation,  when  suddenly  there  arose  in  the  Iberian 
peninsnla  a  semi-monastic  organization,  which,  grow- 
ing ont  of  the  Capuchin  order,  laid  the  foundation  for 
the  strongest  religions  society  the  world  has  ever 
known.  The  Society  of  Jesus,  or  JetttUi,  as  it  is  gener- 
ally called,  took  a  middle  rank  between  monks  and  the 
secnlar  clergy,  approaching  nearer  to  the  regular  can- 
ons than  to  any  otiier  order.  They  lived  separate  from 
the  multitude,  and  were  bound  by  religious  vows ;  but 
they  were  exempt  from  stated  hoars  of  worship,  and 
other  strict  observances,  by  which  the  monks  were 
bound.  In  short,  instead  of  spending  their  time  in  de- 
votion and  penance  and  fasting,  they  gave  themselves 
to  the  active  service  of  the  Charch.  Tbeir  principal 
duty  was  to  direct  the  education  of  youth  and  the  con- 
sciences of  the  faithful,  and  to  uphold  the  cause  i^  the 
Church  by  their  missions,  and  their  pious  and  learned 
labors.  They  were  divided  into  three  classes,  the  first 
of  which  were  the  professed  members.  These,  besides 
the  ordinary  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience, 
bound  themselres  to  go,  without  murmur,  inquiry,  de- 
liberation, or  delay,  wherever  the  pope  should  think 
fit  to  send  them :  they  were  monastics  without  prop- 
erty. The  second  class  comprehended  the  scholars : 
these  were  possessed  of  large  revenues;  their  doty 
was  to  teach  in  the  colleges  of  the  order.  The  third 
class  comprehended  the  novices,  who  lived  in  the  houses 
of  probation.  (See,  however,  the  article  Jesuits.)  The 
constitution  of  the  Jesuits  was  controlled,  more  than 
that  of  any  other  order  before  or  after,  by  the  principle 
of  an  absolute  submission  to  the  Church  and  the  pope. 
The  order  was  to  be  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the 
Chnreh ;  the  individual,  therefore,  was  advised  to  be- 
come, with  regard  to  the  commands  of  his  superior,  as 
destitute  of  self-vrill  ^*as  a  corpse,"  or  **a8  a  cane  in 
the  bands  of  an  old  man."  No  order  ever  carried  out 
its  fundamental  principle  more  &ithfully,  and  in  sub- 
sequent battles  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the 
Jesuits -stood  in  the  f^ont  rank.  Other  orders  also 
were  founded  which  proved  more  or  less  valuable  sap- 
ports  of  the  papacy.  There  arose  even  several  female 
orders,  among  them  the  Elizabetkiaea  (q.  v.),  the  Uratt^ 
KneB  (q.  v.),  and  the  SiUert  of  Charity,  See  Charitt, 
Sestebs  of.  One  of  the  strongest  orders  which  arose 
in  the  17th  century  was  the  Lazarigt  (q.  v.). 

The  culture  of  Uteratnre,  against  which  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  some  founders  of  monastic  orden  had  ex- 
pressly warned  their  members,  showed  itself,  after  the 
16th  century,  so  great  a  necessity  that  it  was  practi- 
cally observed  by  all  orders,  though  but  few  gave  it 
special  attention.  Among  those  orders  whitdi  thus 
greatly  distinguished  themselves,  the  French  Orato- 
rians  and  the  Benedictines  of  St.  Maur  hold  by  univer- 
sal ocMisent  not  only  the  most  prominent  position,  but 
tbey  are  even  assigned  a  distinguished  place  among 
the' great  literary  societies  of  the  world.  Indeed  the 
cause  of  education,  especially  the  cause  of  prinuiry  in- 
stmctioD,  became  gradually  a  subject  of  more  or  less 
interest  to  all  the  religious  orders.  Many  congrega* 
tions,  both  male  and  female,  were  instituted  for  the 
special  purpose  of  controlling  primary  instruction,  es- 
pecially in  France,  and  a  large  number  of  schools  have 
ever  since  been  under  the  direction  of  monastics. 

If  the  Romish  Church  sought  to  strengthen  itself 
by  the  new  measures  adopted  by  monasticism  in  pro- 
viding such  education  for  the  coming  generations  as 
the  Church  could  endorse,  another  measure  was  still 
needed  to  give  the  Chureh  strength  abroad.  Great 
loss  of  territory  and  numbers  had  been  suffered  in  con- 
seqnenoe  of  the  Reformation.  This  want  also  the  mon- 
astics soon  provided  for.  They  became  veiy  exten- 
sively missionary  organizations.  Instead  of  confining 
their  labors,  as  was  their  wont  to  do,  to  the  home 
work,  they  now  directed  their  attention  to  the  foreign 
missionary  cause.     Most  of  the  larger  orden,  espe* 


cially  the  mendicants  and  the  Jesuits,  engaged  in  it 
with  great  zeal  and  emulation.  The  latter  even  took, 
besides  the  usual  three  vows,  a  fourth  obligation,  viz. 
to  go  vrithout  hesitation  as  missionaries  to  any  country 
where  it  might  please  the  pope  to  send  them.  In  con- 
sequence, the  extent  of  their  missionary  operations  in 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America  excelled  anything 
the  Roman  Catholic  Chureh  had  done  in  this  field  be- 
fore. See  Missions.  Indeed,  the  great  majority  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  missions  in  all  pagan  countries  have 
ever  since  been  conducted  by  the  members  of  religious 
orden  (see  Harper's  Monthly  for  February,  1875). 

4.  Pretent  Condition  o/Homan  Cathdu:  Monachism. 
— In  the  17th  century  the  attention  of  many  monastics 
was  more  specially  directed  towards  the  necessity  of 
bringing  back  their  institutions,  as  flsr  as  possible,  to 
the  rules  and  laws  of  their  order,  and  the  monks  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  churches  now  became  divided  into  the 
Reformed  and  the  Unreformed,  and  some  real  effort  to 
restore  the  monasteries  and  nunneries  to  their  original 
state  was  attempted.  But  whatever  necessity  existed 
for  these  institutions  in  an  age  of  barbarism  and  vio- 
lence, it  had  now  ceased.  The  printing-press  was 
proving  a  more  powerful  preservative  of  the  Bible  and 
religious  literature  than  the  cells  of  the  monks,  and 
long  experience  had  demonstrated  that  to  shut  one's 
self  out  from  the  world  was  but  a  sorry  way  to  keep 
unspotted  from  it.  Snch  a  time  was  not  likely  to  give 
life  to  new  monastic  institutions,  and  hence  we  find 
the  productivity  of  the  Chureh  as  regards  monachism 
very  greatly  decreased.  In  the  18th  century  only  one 
larger  order,  the  RedemptoristSj  or  the  Congregation  of 
the  Most  Holy  Redeemer,  founded  by  St.  Alfonso  di 
Liguori,  sprang  up.  Most  of  the  orden,  indeed,  in  the 
second  half  of  this  century,  relapsed  either  into  torpor 
or  corruption,  and  made  but  a  very  feeble  resistance 
when  the  rationalistic  views  wliich  became  so  preva- 
lent among  the  educated  classes  in  every  European 
country,  Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant,  declared  against 
them  a  war  of  destruction.  Hence  in  many  countries 
the  state  authorities  interfered  anew  to  destroy  conven- 
tual life.  In  Austria,  Joseph  II  suppressed  as  useless 
all  convents  of  monks  not  occupied  in  education,  pasto- 
ral duties,  or  the  nnning  of  the  sick ;  and  many  Roman 
Catholic  writen  demanded  the  extirpation  of  monasti- 
cism altogether,  after  stamping  it  as  both  an  outgrowth 
and  a  promoter  of  fanaticism.  Even  the  papacy  was 
influenced,  and  the  incumbent  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome 
had  no  other  alternative  left  him  than  to  jrield  to  the 
general  pressure.  The  consequence  was  the  abolish- 
ment of  the  most  powerful  of  the  orden,  the  Jesuits. 
The  French  Revolution  threatened  the  very  life  of 
monachism,  and  had  that  movement  proved  successful 
the  monastic  institutions  would  have  passed  out  of  ex- 
istence probably  in  all  Europe. 

The  downfall  of  the  Napoleonic  rule  gave  brighter 
jffospects  to  the  friends  of  monasticism,  and  as  an  evi- 
dence of  its  revival  may  be  cited  the  re-establishment 
of  the  Jesuits  by  Pius  VII  in  1814.  These  now  rap- 
idly rose  again  to  considerable  strength  and  infiuence 
wherever  they  were  not  foreibly  suppressed.  See 
Jesuits.  In  the  countries  of  the  Latin  races,  both  in 
Europe  and  America,  the  fate  of  monachism  was  close- 
ly allied  with  the  political  strife  of  the  conservative 
and  the  liberal  or  progressive  parties,  the  former  pat- 
ronizing it,  together  with  all  other  ecclesiastical  insti- 
tutions ;  the  latter  subjecting  it  to  prohibitive  rules,  or 
suppressing  it  altogether.  In  consequence  of  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  liberals,  monachism  was  greatly  reduced 
in  South  America,  and  in  Italy  (m  1848,  and  again  in 
1869,  I860, 1866,  and  1870,  untU  it  is  now  on  the  eve  of 
complete  suppression  by  law  of  the  state,  1875).  See 
Monastery.  It  was  also  wellnigh  extinguished  in 
Spain  (1885),  and  especially  m  Portugal  (1834).  In 
France  alone  the  vicissitudes  of  political  rule  have 
thus  far  &iled  to  affect  monasticism  —  indeed,  the 
rapid  growth  of  monastic  institutions  in  that  country 
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have  not  been  in  point  of  zeal,  activity,  and  general 
prosperity  behind  what  they  had  been  during  the 
golden  flsra  of  their  existence.  Under  the  Bourbons, 
and  under  Louis  Philippe,  the  liberal  party  occasion- 
ally demanded  coercive  measures  against  them;  bnt 
since  the  establishment  of  the  republic  in  1848  even 
the  liberals,  having  given  a  wider  interpretation  to 
religions  liberty  than  Americans  have  ever  dared  to 
give,  have  accustomed  themselves  no  longer  to  refuse 
the  free  right  of  association  to  the  members  of  relig- 
ious orders.  Nearly  every  one  of  the  old  orders  es- 
tablished itself  in  France,  and  a  number  of  new  con- 
gregations were  formed,  and  there  is  at  present  a 
greater  variety  of  monastic  institutions  in  that  country 
than  any  state  has  possessed  at  any  previous  period. 
In  July,  1860,  M.  Dupin,  in  a  speech  before  the  senate 
of  France,  stated  that  there  were  then  in  the  country 
4932  authorized  and  2870  unauthorized  establishments, 
and  since  then  their  number  has  somewhat  increased. 
Next  to  France,  they  are  most  numerous,  wealthy,  and 
influential  in  Belgium,  where,  as  in  France,  public  in- 
struction is  very  largely  under  their  control. 

Among  the  Teutonic  nations  the  monastic  establish- 
ments have,  throughout  the  British  possessions,  Hol- 
land, and  North  America  (see  below ;  see  also  Sisten 
of  Charity\  partaken  more  or  less  of  the  blessings  of 
liberal  institutions,  and  can  hardly  be  accused  pf  de- 
parture from  their  rules  except  in  isolated  instances. 
Public  opinion,  however,  has  provided  for  one  measure 
in  their  constitution  not  known  elsewhere,  viz.  that 
any  meml)er  wishing  to  leave  their  establishments 
shall  have  liberty  to  do  so.  Austria  protected  mo- 
nasticisin,  but  kept  the  inhabitants  of  convents  nnder 
a  bureaucratic  guardianship  until  1848,  when  it  was 
changed  into  a  zealous  support  and  encouragement. 
Since  1866,  however,  the  monasteries  have  been  under 
a  shadow,  and  it  is  more  than  likely  that  ere  long  mo- 
nastic institutions  will  be  done  away  with  in  that  Ro- 
man Catholic  country.  In  many  of  the  other  German 
countries,  the  revolution  of  1848  has  procured  for  mo- 
nasticism  a  favorable  position ;  and  in  lands  where  for- 
merly it  was  either  proscribed  or  but  liarely  tolerated,  it 
has  since  flourished.  Even  those  states  whose  codes  re- 
tidn  laws  against  their  admission  in  general,  as  Sax- 
ony and  the  neighboring  countries  of  Sweden  and 
Denmark,  have  admitted  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  See 
Deaconesses  and  Sisterhoods.  In  Russia  the  mo- 
nastics suffered  severe  losses,  but  in  Turkey  they 
have  as  missionaries  done  much  to  build  up  the  Chris- 
tian faith. 

The  number  of  monastic  associations  founded  in  our 
century  is  so  considerably  in  advance  of  any  former 
period  of  equal  length,  that  to  a  superfldal  observer  it 
would  indicate  a  growtii  of  the  monastic  spirit.  This  is, 
however,  due  solely  to  the  concentration  of  Romanism 
in  this  direction,  the  papacy  finding  these  its  best  and 
perhaps  only  never-failing  support.  A  peculuir  feat- 
ure which  characterizes  them  as  the  oflipring  of  the 
present  age,  and  distinguishes  them  from  the  preced- 
ing orders,  is  easily  discovered  in  all  of  them ;  the 
marks  which  externally  distinguish  them  tnsm  the 
non-monastic  world  are  less  idsible,  and  the  social 
wants  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  society  stand  pre-emi«» 
nently  forth  as  the  primary  cause  of  their  origin  and 
the  chief  object  of  their  labors.  A  largo  number  of 
them  are  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  youth.  Such 
are  several  congregations  of  school-brothers  and  school- 
sisters.  Brothers  and  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  Brothers 
and  Daughters  of  the  Holy  Cross,  etc.  Many  others 
bind  themselves  to  the  service  of  the  sick  and  the  poor, 
as  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor,  the  most  numerous  and 
popular  among  them.  Not  a  few  cultivate  the  mission 
field ;  either  the  foreign  missions,  as  the  Piepui  Society^ 
the  ObhteSf  the  Brotkerg  and  Daughtert  t\f  Zion  (both 
for  the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  the  latter  consisting 
exclusively  of  converts),  or  the  home  missions,  as  the 
Pauliste, 


In  the  United  States,  monachtsm,  because  modified 
to  suit  the  nature  and  exigencies  of  the  times,  is  a 
flourishing  and  important  institution,  and  serves  as  the 
great  feeder  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Host  of 
the  Ronian  Catholic  schools  are  more  or  less  directly 
connected  with  these  institutions,  and  under  the  care 
of  **  fathers"  or  "  sisters."  The  rigor  which  diatM- 
terized  the  monasteries  and  nunneries  when  they  were 
devoted  wholly  or  chiefly  to  devotional  uses  is  some- 
what relaxed  here,  and  they  are  simply  working  insti- 
tutions. "  In  the  schools  connected  with  thcaie  mo- 
nastic establishments,  especially  in  those  for  gixis," 
says  a  contemporary,  ^'secular  branches  are  taught, 
but  commingled  with  the  Romish  theology;  and  the 
pupils  are  brought  under  influences,  both  strong  and 
subtle,  upon  the  imagination  and  the  feelings,  in  ftvor 
of  the  Romish  communion ;  while  the  effect  of  tlie  edu- 
cation (we  speak  of  the  resolt  both  of  personal  obser- 
vation and  of  inquiry  among  pupils  in  these  sciboob) 
is  to  divert  the  mind  fh>m  the  more  solid  to  the  more 
superficial  branches — from  mathematics  and  the  scien- 
ces, to  painting,  drawing,  music,  and  needle-woik ;  and 
to  base  such  studies  as  are  taught  rather  upon  aiiltior- 
ity  than  upon  any  habits  of  personal  and  individoal 
investigation.  It  is  impossible  to  obtain  the  statisties 
of  these  conventual  schools,  for  they  are  carefully  con- 
cealed; we  have,  however,  instituted  some  inquiries 
upon  this  point,  with  the  following  results :  There  are 
in  the  United  States  to-day,  at  the  very  least,  800  noa- 
neries  and  128  monasteries,  besides  113  schools  for  the 
education  of  girls,  and  400  for  the  edncatioD  of  boji. 
Of  the  nunneries  and  monasteries  (as  soch)  we  have 
found  it  impossible  to  obtain  any  trustworthy  informa- 
tion, either  as  to  discipline  or  number  of  inmates;  bat 
the  112  girls'  schools  acknowledge  the  charge  of  23,176 
jroung  women,  and  this  we  have  excellent  reasons  for 
l>elieving  to  be  far  below  the  real  number,  for  the  ^ 
position  to  conceal  the  actual  work  done  is  so  marked 
that  even  their  own  official  organs  admit  tiic  impossi- 
bility of  obtaining  statistics.  Thus,  there  are  Imown 
to  be  400  Roman  Catholic  schools  for  boys ;  hut  there 
are  only  returns  from  178  procurable.  The  archdio- 
cese of  Baltimore  alone  contains  21  convents — one  of 
colored  sisters — ^in  all  of  which  education  Is  carried 
on.  Besides  these,  there  are  in  Baltimore  at  least  a 
dozen  colleges  and  young  girls'  seminaries  under  R»- 
man  Catholic  spiritual  direction ;  also  60  pay  and  fnt 
schools  taught  by  the  '*  brothers  and  sisters  of  Cbrii- 
tian  schools,"  "Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,"  *^ Sisters  of 
Mercy,"  etc.,  who  also  have  charge  of  18  orphan  asy- 
lums, and  various  other  charitable  and  pious  sodali- 
ties. And  the  archdiocese  of  Baltimore  only  represents 
what  is  done  all  over  the  country.  These  fignns 
— and  they  are  &r  fh>m  complete — certainly  under* 
rate  rather  than  overrate  the  work."  The  Rev.  Sam- 
uel W.  Bamum,  a  learned  and  careful  writer,  and  the 
latest  Protestant  author  on  Romanism  in  this  eounkn* 
(RwnanUm  at  t^  if,  p.  882),  has  brought  together  tin 
scattered  and  incomplete  statistics  of  monastidsm  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  comes  to  tiie  con- 
clusion that  there  are  "  about  80  religious  orders  and 
congregations  for  men,  and  about  60  for  women,  \he 
whole  numbering  more  than  2600  males  (indndln^ 
Jesuits)  and  more  than  8000  fSemales,  and  having  nn- 
der their  care  considerably  more  than  200,000  children 
and  youth  in  the  process  of  education.  M<Nre  than  002 
half  of  the  male  religions  are  priests,  and  more  than 
800  Jesuits." 

In  a  literary  point  of  view  monastics  do  not  at 
present  share  the  reputation  of  th^  predecessors  in 
former  centuries,  though  men  like  Lacordaire,  Rari|^ 
na,  Qratry,  and  Hyacinthe  in  France,  Rosmini  and 
Secchi  in  Italy,  and  Haneberg  in  Germany,  occupy  a 
high  place  in  the  annals  of  contemporaneous  literature. 
In  respect  to  their  present  moral  condition,  Roman 
Catholics  admit  the  existence  in  some  plsees,  parlicii- 
larly  in  Central  and  South  America,  of  considecabk 
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comxption  and  ignorance  in  many  convents  of  the  older 
Mders.  In  some  of  them,  also,  the  ancient  constitutions 
have  fallen  more  or  less  into  disose.  The  regular  con- 
nection of  the  general  superiors  with  their  subordi- 
natea  has  been  in  great  part  intermpted,  and  the  hold- 
ing of  general  assemblies  has  ceased.  The  present 
pontiff  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign  proclaimed 
it  as  one  of  his  chief  tasks  to  carry  out  a  thorough  re- 
form of  monastic  orders ;  and  in  some  orders,  as  the 
Dominicans,  an  extensive  reformation  has  since  taken 
place.  The  whole  number  of  monastic  institutions 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  throughout  the  worM 
waa  estimated  by  the  CathoHic  Almanac  for  1870  to  be 
8000  establishments  for  males,  witii  an  aggregate  of 
117,600  members,  and  10,000  for  females,  with  an  ag- 
gregate membership  of  189,000,  making  a  grand  total 
of  906)500  members.  It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
work  to  give  in  this  place  a  list  of  all  the  monastic  or- 
ganizations;  they  are  severally  treated  under  their 
respective  names.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place,  how- 
ever, to  call  the  reader's  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
different  monastic  institutes  of  the  West  are  almost 
all  oflbhoots  or  modifications  of  the  Baiedtctmes  (q.  v.) ; 
of  whom  the  most  remarlcable  are  the  Cartkuaiana^ 
Gtierdant,  GnmunomteB,  Chffmacs,  Prwmonttratentians, 
and  above  all  the  MaurUU^  or  Benedictines  of  St.  Manr 
(q.  v.).  Among  the  eremitical  orders  are  the  Hermits 
of  St  Augustine,  who  trace  their  origin  to  the  early 
£ither  of  that  name,  but  are  subdivided  into  several 
varieties,  which  had  their  rise  in  the  11th,  12th,  and 
13th  centuries ;  also  the  Camaldolese,  founded  by  St. 
Romnald  in  1012 ;  the  Celestines,  a  branch  of  the  Fran- 
ciscans, established  by  Peter  Murrone,  afterwards  pope 
Celestine  V;  the  Uieronymites  (q.  v.),  established 
first  in  Castile  in  the  14th  century,  and  thence  intro- 
duced into  other  parts  of  Spain  and  into  Italy  by  Lope 
d'Olmeda  in  1424 ;  and  the  Paulites,  so  called  from  St 
Paol,  the  first  hermit,  but  an  institute  of  the  ISth  cen- 
tury, which  had  its  origin  in  Hungary,  and  attained  to 
a  wider  extension  and  a  greater  popidarity  than  per- 
haps any  other  among  the  eremitical  orders. 

5.  MontutieUm  m  the  ProUtknU  C%wrA.— The  Refor- 
mation of  the  16th  century  rejected  monachism,  as  sup- 
ported by  the  papacy  and  the  patriarchate,  as  being 
baaed  on  the  folse  principle  of  the  meritoriousness  of 
good  works.  One  small  denomination,  the  Dunkers, 
have  retained  nearly  the  whole  of  the  monastic  oi^n- 
ization.  Solitary  voices  among  the  Protestant  theo- 
logians of  the  16th,  17th,  18th  centuries,  and  even  of 
oar  own  more  advanced  age,  liave  expressed  a  regret 
that,  with  the  monachism  of  the  old  churches,  the 
principle  of  forming  religious  communities  of  men  and 
women  tor  the  more  efficient  fulfilment  of  the  duties 
of  charity  had  been  altogether  discarded.  Since  the 
beginning  of  this  century  both  the  **  Evangelical"  and 
^'High  Lutheran"  schools  of  Germany  have  approved 
the  establishment  of  houses  of  deacons  (q.  v.)  and  dSeo- 
cometaea  (q.  v.),  also  called  brother-houses  and  sister- 
honsea,  the  inmates  of  which  associate  for  the  purpose 
of  teaching,  of  attending  the  sick,  of  taking  charge  of 
pablic  prisons,  and  for  other  works  of  Christian  char- 
ity. Institutions  of  this  kind  are  rapidly  spreading  in 
Germany  and  the  adjacent  countries.  In  the  Church 
of  England  and  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of 
the  United  States,  aiatsrhooda  (q.  v.)  liave  t)een  formed 
at  various  times,  and  have  recently  greatly  multiplied. 
There  have  also  started  in  England,  under  the  auspices 
of  what  is  commonly  called  the  High-Church  party, 
several  male  monastic  organizations,  but  they  have 
not  fi>und  favor  generally,  and  are  not  likely  to  con- 
tinue long  in  existence.  The  principal  leader  in  this 
Protestant  monastic  establishment  in  Britain  is  Mr. 
Lyne,  better  known  as  Father  Ignatius,  who  assumes 
tlie  monkish  dress,  and,  with  shaven  crown  and  san- 
dalled foety  reminds  one  of  the  monastics  of  the  Middle 
Ag^s  (see  8t.  Jamea^a  Magaxine^  March,  1870). 

6.  Nature  and  EJftet  of  Monaatidsm, — We  have  al- 


ready indicated  in  some  measure  the  character  of  mon- 
achism, as  we  have  traced  its  origin  and  progress.  It 
remains  to  consider  briefly  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  re- 
sults of  monasticism.  In  surveying  roonasticism  as 
an  institution  coming  down  from  the  4th  century  till 
the  Reformation,  we  tnely  admit  that,  in  the  circum- 
stances in  which  the  world  found  itself  placed  dur- 
ing that  period  of  time,  it  was  far  from  being  an  un- 
mitigated evil.  In  its  origin,  at  least,  it  was  a  great 
human  eflbrt  to  remedy  the  moral  disorder  by  which 
mankind  in  all  ages  are  infected.  When  children  raise 
a  ladder  upon  the  hill-top  with  the  d^ign  that  upon  it 
they  may  climb  upwards,  and  thus  draw  near  to  God, 
we  cannot  make  light  of  theb  motives,  even  though 
we  should  smile  at  their  plans ;  and  so  every  attempt 
of  man  to  eradicate  the  selfishness  of  his  nature,  to 
turn  back  the  tide  of  the  world's  cotruption,  and  to  el- 
evate himself  in  the  scale  of  morality,  is  so  fiir  praise- 
worthy, even  though  we  have  no  fkith  that  this  is  to 
be  done  by  men  and  women  entering  voluntarily  into 
a  prison,  shutting  themselves  up,  and  barring  the  world 
out  "  It  was  the  spirit  of  monachism,"  says  Nean- 
der, "  which  gave  special  prominence  to  that  Christian 
point  of  view  firom  which  all  men  were  regarded  as  orig- 
inally equal  in  the  sight  of  God ;  which  opposed  the 
consciousness  of  God's  image  in  human  nature,  to  the 
grades  and  distinctions  flowing  out  of  the  relations  of 
the  state.  .  .  .  The  spirit  of  contempt  for  earthly  show, 
the  spirit  of  universal  philanthropy,  revealed  itself  in 
the  pure  appearances  of  monachism,  and  in  much  that 
proceeded  from  it"  (ii,  251 ;  comp.  p.  288).  In  the  dark- 
est of  the  ages,  souls  truly  pious,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
often  withdrew  to  such  places  that  they  might  without 
distraction  prepare  for  another  world.  In  times  of 
lawless  force  and  bloodshed,  every  one  knows  that  the 
monastery  was  an  asylum  where  weak  and  timorous 
spirits,  ill  able  to  cope  with  the  rude  society  in  which 
they  found  themselves,  could  retire  for  shelter  and 
safety.  The  old  monks,  in  their  earliest  and  best  da3rB, 
hefon  their  indolence  was  fostered  \ry  wealth  and  lux- 
ury, were  often  the  only  examples  of  peacefhl  industiy 
in  a  district,  and  taught  their  less  skilful  neighbors 
how  to  till  the  earth,  and  draw  fh)m  the  reluctant  soil 
a  more  generous  return  for  their  labor.  In  their  lonely 
cells  they  often  spent  their  leisure  in  copying  valua- 
ble manuscripts  and  producing  original  works,  which, 
though  seldom  rising  to  the  rank  of  classics,  have  pre- 
served many  iraluable  facts,  and  are  true  photographs  of, 
the  bright  and  the  dark,  the  comely  and  ungainly  feat- 
ures of  their  times.  "The  cloisters,  moreover,"  says 
Neander,  *'  were  institutions  of  education,  and,  as  such, 
were  the  more  distinguished  on  account  of  the  care 
they  bestowed  on  reli^ous  and  moral  culture,  because 
education  generally  in  this  period  .  .  .  had  fallen  into 
neglect"  (ii,  252).  Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  in  the  deluge  of  barbarism  that  overflowed  the 
civilization  of  Christendom  in  the  early  mediteval  ages, 
the  Scriptures  and  the  classics  must  have  perished  had 
it  not  been  that  they  were  deposited  in  those  monastic 
edifices,  for  which  the  wildest  pagans,  in  many  in- 
stances, entertained  a  superstitious  respect.  More- 
over, in  cases  without  number,  the  monastery  was  a 
missionary  training-school,  planted  within  the  limits 
of  some  heathen  land,  ftrom  which  the  monks  went 
forth  courageously  and  devotedly  to  propagate  the  re- 
ligion of  the  age,  such  as  it  was,  in  the  surrounding^ 
districts — to  be  the  pioneers  of  civilization  and  the  ad- 
vance-guard of  Christianity  among  a  rude  and  idola- 
trous population.  The  conversion  of  the  pagan  Eng- 
lish, and  particularly  of  the  southern  kingdoms,  to  the 
faith  of  Clirist,  was  mainly  due  to  the  energy  and  sac- 
rifice of  the  monks  and  bishops  of  Rome,  and  it  was 
accompanied  by  a  parallel  conversion  to  the  authority 
of  St.  Peter.  It  was  at  that  time  a  vast  and  unspeak- 
able blessing  to  England  to  he  brought  in  this  way 
into  association  with  other  people,  and  to  become  thniC 
an  integral  part  of  the  Christian  commonwealth.   The 
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idaul  of  the  divine  life  yrbicfa  was  set  before  the  young 
and  crude  converts  was  impressive,  and  npon  the  whole 
beneficial,  even  though  it  lacked  the  freedom  and  nat- 
uralness of  true  life,  and  cramped  and  resisted  the 
grace  of  God.  Bean  Milman  tells  us  that  the  calm 
example  of  the  domestic  virtues  in  s  more  poluhed, 
but  often,  as  regards  sexual  intercourse,  more  corrupt 
state  of  morals,  is  of  inestimable  value,  as  spreading 
around  the  parsonage  an  atmosphere  of  peace  and  hap- 
piness, and  offering  a  living  lesson  on  the  blessings  of 
conjugal  fidelity.  But  such  Christianity  would  have 
nuule  no  impression  on  a  people  who  still  retained 
something  of  their  Teutonic  severity  of  manners,  and 
required,  therefore,  something  more  imposing— «  stern- 
er and  more  manifest  self-denial — to  keep  up  their  re- 
ligions veneration.  The  detachment  of  the  clergy  from 
aU  earthly  ties  loft  them  at  once  more  unremittingly 
devoted  to  their  unsettled  life  as  missionaries.  It  is 
probable  that  the  isolation  and  the  self-torture  of  the 
monks  did  produce  a  deep  impression  on  those  who 
had  neither  moral  energy  nor  mental  concentration 
equal  to  such  a  task.  It  is  possible  that  the  claims  of 
a  hierarchy  were  more  rapidly  introduced  by  these 
means,  so  Uiat  it  became  more  easy  to  create  new  insti- 
tutions, to  organize  Christian  worship,  to  build  vast  ec- 
clesiastical edifices,  to  promote  literature,  to  divide  the 
labor  of  Christian  workmen,  as  soon  as  the  available 
strength  of  young  Christendom  was  all  brought  under 
severe  drill,  taught  to  monopolize  the  highest  grace, 
and  invested  with  preternatural  powers.  In  old  foudal 
times,  when  the  strong  were  so  ready  to  domineer  over 
the  weak,  and  society  had  so  little  thought  of  provid- 
ing for  the  unfortunate,  in  the  monastery,  spirits 
bruised  and  bleeding  found  advice,  the  sick  found 
medicine,  the  hungry  poor  found  bread,  and  the  be- 
nighted and  8torm-6tayed  traveller  entertainment  and 
rest.  It  would  be  uncandid  not  to  admit,  with  very 
little  exception  indeed,  the  statement  of  count  Monta- 
lembert  that  the  monasteries  *'were  for  ten  centuries 
and  more  the  schook,  the  archives,  the  libraries,  the 
bostelries,  the  studios,  the  penitentiaries,  and  the  hos- 
pitals of  Christian  society." 

But  while  acknowledging  the  great  services  which 
the  monks  have  rendered  to  the  world  in  the  mediieval 
period,  there  is  another  view  of  the  case  to  which  we 
cannot  close  our  eyes.  Monasticism,  instead  of  being 
^^one  of  the  greatest  institutions  of  Christianity,"  has 
no  claim  whatever  to  be  divine  in  its  origin ;  Christ  and 
'his  i^MMtles  were  not  monks,  neither  did  they  enjoin 
upon  their  followers  to  renounce  the  society  of  their 
kind,  and  immure  themselves  in  the  solitude  of  a  clois- 
ter. On  the  contrary,  the  leaven  was  to  be  put  into  the 
meal ;  the  true  religion  was  to.  come  in  contact  with 
humanity,  and  strive  to  gain,  to  direct,  to  improve  it. 
Asceticism  is  a  mere  human  attempt  to  perform  upon 
human  nature  a  work  which  the  Gospel  has  mode  am- 
ple provision  for  performing  in  a  more  effective  way. 
"Monasticism,"  says  Schaff,  ** withdrew  from  society 
many  useful  forces;  diffused  an  indifference  for  the 
family  life,  the  civil  and  military  service  of  the  state, 
and  idl  public  practical  operations ;  turned  the  chan- 
nels of  religion  from  the  world  into  the  desert,  and  so 
hastened  the  decline  of  Egypt,  Syria,  Palestine,  and 
the  whole  Roman  empire.  It  nourished  religious  fa- 
naticism, often  raised  storms  of  popular  agitation,  and 
rushed  passionately  into  the  controversies  of  theolog- 
ical parties;  generally,  it  is  true,  on  the  side  of  ortho- 
doxy, but  often,  as  at  the  Ephesian  'council  of  rob- 
bers,' in  fiivor  of  heresy,  and  especially  in  behalf  of  the 
crudest  superstition.  For  the  simple,  divine  way  of 
salvation  in  the  Gospel,  it  substituted  an  arbitrary, 
eccentric,  ostentatious,  and  pretentious  sanctity.  It 
darkened  the  all-sufficient  merits  of  Christ  by  the  glit- 
ter of  the  over-meritorious  works  of  man.  It  measured 
virtue  by  the  quantity  of  outward  exercises  instead  of 
the  quality  of  the  inward  disposition,  and  disseminated 
self- righteousness  and  an  anxious,  legal,  and  mechan- 


ical religion.  Monasticism,  indeed,  lowered  the  stand- 
ard of  general  morality  in  proportion  aa  it  set  itself 
above  it,  and  claimed  a  corresponding  higher  merit; 
and  it  exerted  in  general  a  demoralizing  infloeDce  co 
the  people,  who  came  to  consider  themselves  thtfro- 
famim  m^gut  mtrndi^  and  to  live  aooordingly"  (comp. 
Keander,  ii,  255-257).  Grant  that  the  cloister  has  often 
sheltered  the  helpless  and  unfortunate;  it  has  often 
sheltered,  too,  the  ignorant,  the  snperstitioiis,  the  crim- 
inal, the  polluted,  the  despot,  the  knave.  Bnguidd 
have  been  known  to  use  abbeys  as  the  storehouse  of 
their  plunder,  and  kings  have  used  their  rich  revenaes 
for  pensioning  their  mistresses,  supporting  their  bas- 
tards, and  rewarding  the  most  unacmpulons  of  theb 
tools.  The  education  received  in  the  cloisters  was  es- 
sentially of  a  narrow  kind,  dwarfing  the  intellect,  and 
robbing  itof  that  expansiveness  and  fireedom  eiffientisl 
to  high  culture  and  to  real  progress.  If  they  opened 
their  door  to  the  feeble  and  innocent  in  days  of  oppres- 
sion and  danger,  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  thiue  is 
the  same  need  for  them  now,  when  law  and  order  are 
established,  when  society  provides  ample  means  for 
alleviating  every  want  and  woe  that  it  is  possible  to 
relieve,  when  the  printing-press  has  given  a  perpetoitj 
to  literature  which  neither  Goth  nor  Vandal  can  de- 
stroy, and  when  the  claims  of  the  poor  and  the  defence- 
less meet  with  favorable  consideration  from  eveiy  gov- 
ernment in  Christendom. 

It  is  not,  however,  monasticism,  as  snch,  which  liss 
proved  a  blessing  to  the  Church  and  the  world ;  for  tbe 
monasticism  of  India,  which  for  three  thonsaad  yean 
has  pushed  the  practice  of  mortification  to  all  the  ex- 
cesses of  delirium,  never  saved  a  sini^e  soul,  nor  pro- 
duced a  single  l>enefit  to  the  race.  It  was  Ckritiuniitjf 
in  monasticism  which  has  done  all  the  good,  and  osed 
this  abnormal  mode  of  life  as  a  means  for  canying  fiir- 
ward  its  mission  of  love  and  peace.  In  proportion  as 
monasticism  was  animated  and  controlled  by  tbe  spirit 
of  Christianity,  it  proved  a  blessing ;  while  separated 
from  it,  it  degenerated  and  became  a  fruitful  source  of 
evil.  Monasticism,  moreover,  seems  even  to  have  lost 
its  power  of  propagating  Christianity  in  any  tj^; 
there  is  no  instance  since  the  Reformation  of  any  pa- 
gan nation  l>eing  Christianized  by  monks.  Indeed 
we  cannot  concede  that  it  should  be  the  aim  of  tbe 
Christian  missionary  to  create  a  well-organized  societr 
under  the  dictation  of  one  great  ecclesiasticBl  rale, 
such  as  monasticism,  if  it  labored  at  all,  would  make 
its  object  and  end.  We  indignantly  repudiate  tbe  poo- 
tion  that,  in  order  to  teach  men  to  become  Chrisdani, 
to  recommend  the  law  of  Christ,  convert  the  onto- 
tored  savage,  stem  the  fierce  passions  of  a  psgtn 
world,  recreate  the  springs  of  national  and  social  Ufe, 
any  such  methods  were  necessary,  or  even  peculiarlT 
adapted  to  the  purpose,  as  monasticism  employed  in 
its  missionary  worlc.  The  Western  monks  accepted, 
as  the  Eastern  monks  had  done  before  them,  an  anti- 
social theory  which  strikes  at  the  very  heart  of  tbe 
providence  of  God,  and  which  sprang  first  of  all,  and 
springs  still,  from  a  doalistic  soqiticism  of  tbe  love  of 
the  supreme  Father,  from  a  Jaundiced  estimate  of  tbe 
world,  ttom  a  grievous  mistake  aa  to  the  seatof  eril 
and  the  nature  of  sin.  They  ennobled  the  theory; 
they  consecrated  it  to  higher  issues  than  any  of  which 
paganism  ever  dreamed ;  tliey  hallowed  it  as  tliey  hal- 
lowed other  things,  hiding  its  evil  root  with  the  infln- 
ence  of  their  vhrtues,  but  they  did  not  change  the  char^ 
acter  of  the  root.  It  always  had  led  to  spiritual  pride, 
and  fostered  the  very  propensities  it  professed  to  bold 
in  abeyance.  True,  it  provided  for  ages  an  asylnm  kg 
broken  hearts ;  it  stood  in  its  corporate  capadtjr  ami 
strength  between  forces  of  the  state ;  it  furnished  op» 
portunities  for  great  intellectual  and  artistic  feats;  it 
quickened  and  subtilized  the  faculties  of  men  to  en- 
counter the  difficult  problems  of  pure  thought,  and  fnr- 
nished  various  agencies  of  a  civilizing  character ;  but  it 
contained  within  itself  the  seeds  of  its  own  dissolotiun. 
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It  perished  finally,  not  tmm  Bacrflej^onfl  hands  nor 
Protestant  animosities,  but  from  its  own  inherent  vices. 
M.  de  Montalembert,  the  Uitest  and  perliaps  ablest  de- 
fender of  monachism,  breaks  ground  with  a  vindication 
of  monasteries  from  the  charge  of  being  the  asylums 
of  broken  hearts;  for  weak,  exhausted,  and  disap- 
pointed energies;  for  men  and  women  tired  of  the 
world,  and  unfit  for  the  strife  and  liattle  of  life ;  main- 
taining that  they  were  peopled  rather  by  the  young 
and  the  brave,  and  by  those  who,  as  far  as  this  world 
is  concerned,  had  eveiything  to  lose  in  assuming  mo- 
nastic vows ;  by  those  who  had  a  large  surplusage  of 
dauntless  energy  for  the  conquest  of  nature,  fur  indus- 
trious grappling  with  the  Ixirrenness  of  the  desert,  or 
the  riotous  prodigality  of  the  primsBval  forest.    He 
also  asserts  that  these  mysterious  precursors  of  civili- 
zation and  order,  these  men  of  prayer  and  foith,  solved 
the  mystery  of  life,  and  showed  to  a  barbaric  and 
selfish  world  the  secret  of  real  happiness ;  and  urges 
that,  so  for  from  wishing  to  escape  from  their  vows,  or 
from  the  fellowship  of  the  cloister,  they  conceived  a 
passionate  attadmient  for  each  other  and  to  their  self- 
imposed  restraints;  that  their  mutual  affection  was 
stronger  than  death ;  and  that,  instead  of  morose  and 
hopeless  abnegation  of  humanity — benignitas,  sim- 
plicitas,  hilaritas — ^gayety  and  songs  of  joy  transformed 
their  exile  from  the  world  into  the  paradise  of  God. 
But  "  monastidsm,"  Dr.  Schaff  has  well  said,  *Ms  not 
the  uormcd  form  of  Christian  piety.    It  is  an  abnormal 
phenomenon,  a  humanly  devised  service  of  God  (comp. 
Colos.  U,  16-28),  and  not  rarely  a  sad  enervation  and 
repnlsive  distortion  of  the  Christianity  of  the  Bible. 
It  is  to  be  estimated,  therefore,  not  by  the  extent 
of  its  self-denial,  not  by  its  outward  acts  of  self-dis- 
cipline (which  may  all  be  found  in  heathenism,  Juda- 
ism, and  Mohammedanism  as  well),  but  by  the  Chris- 
tian spirit  of  humility  and  love  which  animated  it. 
For  hnmility  is  the  groundwork,  and  love  the  all-ruling 
principle  of  the  Christian  life,  and  the  distinctive  char- 
acteristic of  the  Christian  religion.    Without  love  to 
God  and  charity  to  man,  the  severest  self-punishment 
and  the  utmost  abandonment  of  the  world  are  worth- 
less before  God  (comp.  1  Cor.  xiii,  1-8).  .  .  .  Even  in 
the  most  fovorable  case  monasticism  falls  short  of  har- 
monious moral  development,  and  of  that  s^nnmetry  of 
virtue  which  meets  us  in  perfection  in  Christ,  and  next 
to  him  in  the  apostles.     It  lacks  the  finer  and  gentler 
traits  of  character,  which  are  ordinarily  brought  out 
only  in  the  school  of  daily  family  life  and  under  the 
social  ordinances  of  God.     Its  morality  is  rather  neg- 
ative than  positive.    There  is  more  virtue  in  the  tem- 
perate and  thankful  enjoyment  of  the  gifts  of  God  than 
in  total  abstinence;  in  charitable  and  well-seasoned 
speech  than  in  total  silence;  in  connubial  chastity 
than  in  celibacy;  in  self-denying  practical  labor  for 
the  Church  than  in  solitary  asceticism,  which  only 
pleases  self  and  profits  no  one  else.'*     Believing  this, 
we  are  constrained  to  maintain  further  that,  although 
the  monastic  orders  have  done  much  to  promote  the 
good  of  man,  the  ideal  which  they  have  proposed  to 
themselves  is  no  more  that  of  genuine  sacrifice  than  a 
collection  of  probable  statements  is  history.    The  high- 
est forms  of  self-surrender  are  those  cf  which  the  world 
knows  nothing,  and  whose  beauty  is  derived  not  from 
the  balo  of  sacerdotal  sentiment,  but  from  the  quiet 
discharge  of  unromantic  and,  it  may  be,  irksome  duties. 
Hontalembert  also  makes  light  of  the  charges  brought 
against  monasticism,  even  in  its  decline,  and  repu- 
diates the  right  of  any  layman  to  cast  a  stone  at  the 
accumulations  of  wealth  and  luxury  under  which  at 
length  it  succumbed.     In  an  introductory  chapter 
on  tbe  decline  of  monastic  institutions,  he  admits  that 
their  corruption  and  abuses  were  denounced  by  the 
monks  themselves,  that  the  shield  which  religion  had 
thrown  over  them  was  pierced  and  shattered  from 
within,  and  that  the  most  effective  instrument  in  their 
downfidl  was  what  ho  terms  the  infamous  "com- 


mends** by  which  the  title  of  abbot  was  conferred  on 
those  who  were  ignorant  of  monastic  institutions ;  al- 
beit this  step,  so  loathsome  in  his  judgment,  was  the 
work  of  infallible  popes  and  Catholic  kings.  Catho- 
lics have  their  own  institutions  and  the  great  dignita- 
ries of  their  own  Church  to  blame  for  the  most  con- 
spicuous illustrations  and  examples  of  spoliation  and 
robbery.  Tbe  enormous  wealth  accumulated  by  these 
monasteries  was  too  tempting  a  price  to  be  resisted, 
first  by  rapacious  abbots,  then  by  bishops  hunger- 
ing for  temporal  power  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  influ- 
ence, then  by  needy  kings,  and  at  last  by  unprincipled 
popes.  They  turned  fh>m  one  to  the  other  for  protec- 
tion, and  found  the  spoiler  rather  than  the  friend.  The 
utter  and  ignominious  fall  of  more  than  three  thousand 
monasteries  in  Europe,  and  the  ruthless  destruction 
even  of  their  ruins  in  countries  which  had  never  repu- 
diated the  authority  of  the  Roman  See,  is  a  startiing 
fact,  which,  although  our  author  recounts,  he  fails  to 
explain  on  his  own  theory  of  the  supreme  and  God- 
given  claims  of  the  Church ;  while  the  jeremiad  that 
he  wails  over  the  base  uses  to  which  these  gorgeous 
buildings  have  returned  is  out  of  harmony  with  his 
vivid  appreciation  of  modem  ideas  of  progress.  One 
might  suppose  that  on  the  fall  of  the  monastery  the 
spirit  of  humanity,  all  care  for  the  sick  and  dying,  all 
science,  art,  and  literature,  all  brave  adventure,  all 
subjugation  and  replenishing  of  the  earth,  and  mis- 
sionary enterprise  had  utterly  vanished;  while,  on 
the  contrary,  the  foot  of  the  case  is  that  the  mighty 
spirit  generated  by  the  contact  of  Christianity  vrith 
modem  thought  was  too  strong  to  be  retained  in  the 
crisp  and  worn-out  skins  of  monastic  orders ;  and  when 
these  burst,  neither  the  spirit  nor  the  firagrance  was 
lost.  New  life  demanded  new  institutions,  and  it  is 
too  late  in  the  day  to  prove  that  modem  civilization  is 
only  a  feeble  parody  on  that  which  we  readily  allow 
took  its  origin  in  the  cloister.  Grand  and  even  wor- 
thy attempts,  to  be  sure,  have  been  made  at  various 
times  to  recover  the  ancient  prestige  of  monasticism, 
and  there  is  a  kind  of  work  that  none  perhaps  can  do 
so  well  as  the  Society  of  Jesus ;  but  tbe  fael  which 
even  now  promotes  the  flame  of  monastic  piety  is  that 
morbid  view  of  the  nature  of  the  human  will  which  is 
fostered  by  materialistic  science,  that  mischievous  es- 
timate of  human  life  which  proceeds  from  the  scepti- 
cism of  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  and  that  neo-Platonic 
or  Gnostic  repudiation  of  the  trae  brotherhood  of  all 
mankind  which  is  perpetual  dishonor  to  the  word  and 
spirit  of  Jesus  Christ.  We  do  not  wonder  that  in  the 
light  of  these  truths  a  celebrated  English  savant  writes 
that  the  continued  violation  of  the  most  distinctive  at- 
tributes of  human  nature  is  the  recorded  secret  of  the 
foilure  of  monachism.  *^  Its  principle  of  pover^  has 
ever  outraged  man's  original  conception  of  property; 
as  a  celibate,  it  is  directly  opposed  to  the  social  nature 
of  man ;  and  its  law  of  solitary  striving  for  religious 
perfection  is  antagonistic  to  the  first  principle  of  Chris- 
tian communion  and  spfaritual  intercourse.  The  pro- 
fession of  poverty  frequently  ended  in  the  most  insa- 
tiable avarice  and  cupidity,  while  vows  of  perpetual 
vurginity  resulted  in  unbounded  licentiousness.  That 
which  l>egan  with  a  sincere  desire  for  perfect  purity, 
ended  in  the  diffusion  of  licensed  comiption.**  For 
these  reasons  we  do  not  feel  justified  in  dissenting 
from  the  general  opinion,  which  b  that,  *' however  ser- 
viceable the  monastery  may  have  been  as  an  institu- 
tion in  the  medisBval  ages,  preserving,  as  in  an  ark, 
tbe  treasures  of  religion  and  learning  from  the  waves 
of  barbarism  which  in  rapid  succession  broke  over 
Europe,  it  has  lost  to  a  great  extent  its  beneficial  pow- 
er, and  in  the  present  state  of  society  has  no  peculiar 
functions  of  a  useftil  nature  to  discharge ;  and  that  the 
tmly  good  of  both  sexes  would  better  serve  the  end  of 
their  being  by  mixing  in  society,  and  trying  to  im- 
prove it,  tiban  by  turning  Aonks  and  nuns,  and  look- 
ing out  on  the  world  from  behind  the  bars  of  a  prison. 
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within  which  they  have  bv  their  own  consent  Bobmit- 
ted  to  be  encaged"  (Brit,  and  For.  Rev,  1868,  p.  450). 

LUercUure,--{l.')  Greek  writers :  Socrates,  //.  Ecdea. 
lib.  iv,  cap.  28  sq. ;  Sozomen,  H,  E,  lib.  i,  cap.  12-14 ; 
ill,  14;  .vi,  28-34;  Palladios,  Eistoria  Lausiaca  (Itrro- 
pia  vpoc  AaviTov,  a  coart-officer  under  Theodosios  II, 
to  whom  the  work  was  dedicated),  composed  aboat 
421,  with  enthusiastic  admiration,  from  personal  ac- 
quaintance, of  the  most  celebrated  contemporaneous 
ascetics  of  Egypt ;  Theodoret  (f  457),  ffittoria  reHgiostij 
seu  cucelica  vivendi  ratio  (<pi\6^ioi;  ieTopia)^  biogra- 
phies of  thirty  Oriental  anchorets  and  monks,  for  the 
most  part  from  personal  observation  ;  Nilus  the  elder 
(t  about  450),  De  vita  cueetica,  De  exercitaiione  monas- 
tica^  Epistoho  855,  and  other  writings.    (2.)  Latin  writ' 
erg:  Rufinus  (f  410),  Hist,  Eremitica,  §.  Vita  Patrum; 
Sulpidus  Severus  (about  400),  IHalogi  III  (the  first 
dialogue  contains  a  lively  and  entertaining  account  of 
the  £g}'ptian  monks,  whom  he  visited;  the  two  others 
relate  to  Martin  of  Tours) ;  Cassianus  (f  482),  Jnati- 
tutiones  (xmobiaHs,  and  CoUaUonet  Patrum  (spiritual 
conversations  of  Eastern  monks).    Also  the  ascetic 
writings  of  Athanasius  (Vita  Antonii),  Basil,  Greg- 
or}'  Nazianzen,  Chrysostom,  and  Isidore  of  Pelnsium 
among  the  Greek ;  Ambrose,  Augustine,  Jerome  (his 
lives  of  anchorets,  and  his  letters),  Cassiodorus,  and 
Gregory  the  Great  among  the  Latin  &thers.     (3.) 
I/xber  literature:  Holstenius  (a  Roman  convert),  (7o- 
dex  reguiarum  tnonastie.  (Rom.  1661 ;  enlarged,  Paris 
and  Augsb.  6  vols,  fol.) ;  the  older  Greek  Menologia 
(jtrivoXoyut)  and  Menaa  (^lyvma),  and  the  Latin  Ca- 
lendaria  and  Mcarfyrologia — i.  e.  Church  calendars  or 
indices  of  memorial  days  (days  of  the  earthly  death 
and  heavenly  birth)  of  the  saints,  with  short  biograph- 
ical notices  for  liturgical  use ;  Herbert  Rosweyde  (Jes- 
uit), Vitas  Patrum^  sine  Biitoria  Eremitioa,  lib.  x  (Ant- 
werp, 1628) ;  Acta  Sanctorum,  quatquot  toto  orbe  cdun' 
tur  (Antwerp,  1643-1786,  58  vols.  fol. ;  begun  by  the 
Jesuit  Bollandus,  continued  by  several  scholars  of  his 
order,  called  Bollandittg,  down  to  October  11  in  the 
calendar  of  saints'  days,  and  resumed  in  1845,  after 
long  interruption,  by  Theiner  and  others) ;  D'Achery 
and  MabiUon  (Benedictines),  Acta  Sanctorum  ordlnit 
S,  Benedicti  (Paris,  1668-1701,  9  vols,  folio  [to  1100]) ; 
Helyot  (Franciscan),  J/ittoire  det  ordret  moncutiquei 
religieux  et  nU&taires  (Par.  1714-19,  8  vols.  4to ;  new 
ed.,  with  an  additional  vol.  on  the  modem  history  of 
monachlsm  by  Migne,  1849,  4  vob.) ;  Butler  (R.  C), 
The  Lives  of  the  Fathers^  Martyrs,  and  other  princ^KU 
SainiSy  arranged  according  to  the  Catholic  calendar, 
and  completed  to  December  81  (1745,  and  often  since ; 
best  ed.  Lend.  1812-18, 12  vok. ;  another,  Baltimore, 
1844,  4  vols.) ;  Gibbon,  chap,  zxzvii  ("Origin,  Prog- 
ress, and  Eflfocts  of  Monastic  Life ;"  very  unfisivorable, 
and  written  in  lofty  philosophical  contempt) ;  Henrion 
(R.  C),  Bistoire  des  ordres  rdigieux  (Pax.  1835) ;  Bie- 
denfeld,  Ursprung  sdmmtUcher  Afdnchsorden  im  Orient 
II.  Occident  (Weimar,  1837,  3  vols.);  Schmidt  (R.  C), 
Die  MSnchs-,  Nonnen^  tt.  geisiliehen  Ritierorden  nebst 
Ordensregeln  tt.  AhbUdungen  (Augsb.  1838  sq.);  Paul 
Lacroix,  Military  and  Bdigious  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages 
and  at  the  Period  of  the  Renaissance ;  Day,  Monastic  In- 
vitations: their  Origin,  Progress,  etc.  (Lond.  1846,  2d 
ed.) ;  Milman  (Anglican),  History  of  Ancient  Christian- 
ity (bk.  Ui,  chap,  xi),  and  his  Latin  ChrisOamity ;  Ruff- 
ner  (Presbyterian),  The  Fathera  of  the  Desert  (N.  Y., 
1850,  2  vols.),  full  of  curious  information,  in  popular 
form;  Montalembert  (R.  C),  Les  Moines  d' Occident 
depuis  Si.  BinoUjusqu'a  Si.  Bernard  (Paris,  1860  sq. ; 
translated  into  English,  The  Monks  of  the  West,  etc., 
Edinb.  and  Lond.  1861  sq.) ;  another  extensive  work 
has  been  in  preparation  for  some  time  by  the  Bene- 
dictine Dom  Gueranger,  of  France ;  Zdckler,  Kritische 
Gesehichie  der  Askese  (Frankfurt-am-Main,  1863); 
comp.  also  Hefele,  ConeiUengeschichie  (the  several  vol- 
umes); Wessenberg,  Kirdhm  versammlungen,  i,  119  sq. 
(see  Index  in  vol.iv);  Ozanam,  Etudes  Germani2U€Sf 


Gulzot,  Hist,  dciHzition,  ii,  279  sq. ;  and  the  rekvut 
sections  of  Tillemont,  Fleuiy,  Schrockh  (vols,  t  and 
viii),  Neander,  Schaff,  and  Gieseler.  R^ardhig  Ckri$- 
tian  monatticism  as  compared  with  o&er  forms  ofasoA' 
icism,  see  Hospinian,  De  origins  etprogressu  numacha- 
tus,  lib.  vi  (Tig.  1588;  enlarged,  Geneva,  1669,  folio); 
Mohler  (R.  C),  Geschichte  des  MSnchthwns  inderZtii 
seiner  Enistehung  u.  ersten  Ausbildung  (1886 ;  collected 
works,  Regensb.  vol.  ii,  p.  165  sq. ;  Taylor  (Independ- 
ent), Ancient  Christianity  (Lond.  1844),  i,  299  sq. ;  Vo- 
gel,  '*Ueber  das  MCnchthum"  (Berlin,  1858),  in  the 
Deutsche  Zeitschriftf.  chrisU.  Wissensckajt,  etc ;  SchaC 
"Ueber  den  Ursprung  und  Charakter  des  Moocb* 
thums,"  in  Domer's,  etc,  Jakrbikcker fur  deutscke  TV 
ologie  (1861),  p.  555  sq. ;  Cropp,  Origims  et  Causa  mo- 
nachatus  (Gatt  1863) ;  Lea,  Hist.  Sacerdotal  CeHhaej, 
chap,  vi],  XXX ;  Leclcy,  Hist.  Rationalism  (see  Index); 
id..  Hist.  European  Morals  (see  Index) :  Gould,  Ori- 
gin of  Religious  Belief  (S.  Y.,  1871,  2  vols.  8vo),  i,  339 
sq. ;  Edinburgh  Review,  Jan.,  1849 ;  Eclectic  Magaast, 
April,  1849 ;  English  Review,  ii,  77, 424 ;  [Lond.]  Qaor. 
Rev.  cxxvii,  July,  1861;  Eclectic  Review,  July,  1859; 
Brit,  and  For.  Ev.  Rev.  July,  1868 ;  British  Quar.  Ret. 
art.  viu, July,  1868;  .£^2m5.i2ep. April,  1868;  St.Jamat 
Magazine,  Maixsh,  1870.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Monboddo,  James  Buknkt,  Lord,  a  Scotch  writ- 
er, noted  for  his  eccentric  speculations  of  primitive  his- 
tory, was  bom  at  the  family  seat  of  Monboddo,  in 
Kincardineshire,  Scotland,  in  1714.    He  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  and  at  Groningen,  Hol- 
land.   On  his  return  to  Scotland  in  1737,  he  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar,  and  succeeded  in  gaining  oonsidenble 
practice.     In  1767  he  was  promoted  to  the  jndidsl 
bench,  and  became  titled  as  Lord  Monboddo.    But  be  by 
no  means  confined  himself  to  the  legal  profesuon.    He 
employed  his  pen  in  various  departments  of  speculative 
philosophy,  in  which  he  displayed  a  profound  rather 
than  a  useful  learning.    He  was  thoroughly  versed  m 
Greek  literature,  of  which  he  became  such  an  eDtho- 
siastic  admirer  as  almoet  to  soom  modem  learning. 
His  great  work.  Origin  and  Progress  of  Languages,  fim 
appeared  in  1773.    In  this  he  affirms^  and  endeavon  to 
demonstrate,  the  superiority  of  his  favorite  ancioiti 
over  their  present  degenerate  posterity,  and  disooniBS 
at  large  on  the  honor  due  the  Greek  language.    This 
work  met  with  no  very  marked  success,  bdng  read 
more  on  account  of  its  eocentridtiea  than  for  its  prac- 
tical utility.    Monboddo  was  in  a  certain  sense,  faov- 
ever,  the  foremnner  of  the  now  so  weU-known  Englidi 
naturalist,  Charles  Darwin.    like  the  latter,  Monboddo 
expressed  his  belief  in  the  theory  that  men  were  orig- 
inally monkeys,  and  he  went  even  so  far  as  to  inaA 
that  a  nation  still  exists  possessed  of  tails.    Hts  pecul- 
iar views  were  the  subject  of  much  merriment  and  rid- 
icule by  Dr.  Johnson,  who  represents  lord  Monboddo  as 
asking  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  who  had  made  a  visit  to  Bot' 
any  Bay,  whether  he  had  met  this  strange  race  in  bis 
travels.    On  receiving  a  negative  answer,  he  was  much 
disappointed.   Lonl  Monboddo's  pen  furnished  the  pnb- 
lic  also  with  a  work  on  Ancient  Metc^fthysics,  in  6  vols., 
the  first  part  of  which  appeared  in  1778.    In  this  be 
endeavors  to  dissect  the  philosophy  of  Sir  Isaac  Newtoo; 
and,  as  in  the  former  work,  he  shows  an  extravagant 
fondness  for  Grecian  learning  and  philosophy.  He  seeiDs 
to  lack  the  ability  of  placing  these  ideas  within  the  ea«r 
grasp  of  modem  thought,  though  he  shows  his  own 
thorough  knowledge,  of  Aristotle  particulariy.    In  this 
work  he  further  explains  and  supports  his  Dsrwioian 
ideas.    Sir  James  Edward  Smith  draws  a  pen-pictnre 
of  this  eccentric  genius,  and  represents  him  as  '^  a  pIaiD> 
elderly  man,  wearing  an  ordinary  gray  ooat,  leatha 
breeches,  and  coarse  worsted  stockinga,  conversing  vith 
great  afiability  about  various  matters — ^lamenting  the 
decline  of  classical  learning,  and  claiming  credit  for 
having  adopted  the  Norfolk  husbandry.**    Lord  Moo- 
boddo  resided  in  Edinburgh  until  his  death.  May  S6, 
1799.     See  Edinb.  Review,  Iviii,  45 ;  Cooper,  Biog.  i)tct. 
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8.  T. ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  British  and  American  Authors, 
B,  ▼. ;  Chambers,  Gyclopcedia,  a.  v. ;  English  Encjfdop, 
■.▼.;  Gentleman's  Magazine,  1799;  TyiiaTf  L^e  of  Lord 
Karnes,    (H.  W.  T.) 

Mo]icada,Loui»-AMTOiNE  db  Belluoa  DE,a  Span* 
ish  prelate,  was  bom  at  Motril,  in  the  kingdom  of  Granada, 
Nov.  30, 1662.  He  entered  the  Church,  where  his  distin- 
guished birth  placed  many  ecdestastical  honors  within 
his  power,  but,  with  pious  modesty,  he  refused  them  alL 
Philip  y  appointed  him  bishop  of  Carthagena  and  Mur- 
cia  in  1705.  Soon  after  the  archduke,  who  disputed  the 
crown  with  Philip,  invaded  Spain.  Moncada  remained 
faithful  to  his  sovereign,  and  so  strongly  evinced  his 
devotion  that  Philip  rewarded  him  with  the  titles  of 
viceroy  of  Valencia  and  captain-general  of  Murcia  in 
1706.  But,  notwithstanding  these  royal  favors,  his 
zeal  did  not  degenerate  into  servility,  and  he  resisted 
the  court  when  he  thought  the  interests  of  the  Church 
were  compromised.  Thus  he  obstinately  opposed  a  duty 
placed  on  the  property  of  the  clergy.  At  the  height  of 
bis  quarrel  with  the  king's  party,  he  was  included  in  a 
promotion  of  cardinals;  but,  believing  in  faithful  sub- 
mission to  the  administration  of  his  country,  though  a 
prelate,  he  declared  that  he  would  not  accept  the  pur- 
ple without  the  king's  consenL  This  permission  had 
only  been  delayed  to  test  the  bishop's  constancy,  and, 
according  to  Saint-Simon,  *'  the  affair  ended  with  un- 
equalled glory  for  Belluga."  "  Subsequently,"  adds 
Saint^imon,  "  Belluga,  who  had  more  zeid  than  discre- 
tion, wished  to  institute  some  reforms,  which  the  bishops 
of  Spain  could  not  permiL  They  opposed  his  plans 
with  great  success,  and  Belluga,  not  being  able  to  pro- 
cure for  his  country  the  advantages  he  proposed,  be- 
<;ame  greatly  disgusted,  and  entreated  the  king  to  re- 
lease him  from  the  bishopric  of  Murcia,  and  permit  him 
to  retire  to  Home."  He  was  there,  as  in  Murcia,  a  very 
IStithful  subject  to  his  king,  and  still  preserved  an  anx- 
ious interest  in  all  his  affinirs.  His  virtue,  which  lifted 
him  above  all  politics,  acquired  for  him  a  veneration 
and  consideration  during  the  whole  course  of  his  long  life. 
He  died  at  Rome,  Feb.  22, 1743.  See  Moreri,  Grand  Diet, 
ffistor,  8L  V. ;  Saint-Simon,  MimoireSj  xi,  197-199  (edit. 
Cheniel). — Hoefer,  Nouu,  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Monoeaox  (A/bne«tM),  Fban9ois  db,  a  French 
writer  noted  for  his  studies  in  comparative  areheeology, 
was  a  native  of  Arras,  and  ionrished  in  the  second  half 
of  the  16th  pentory.  He  took  quite  an  active  part  in 
the  pofitical  aifiurs  of  France  and  Italy,  but  neverthe- 
less found  time  to  write :  De  partis  dcitatis  Judee  etjori 
jiuSdorumque  m  Us  txereendorum  prisco  ritu  (Psxia, 
1587,  4to) : — Bucolica' Sacra,  sive  Cantici  Cctnticorum 
podica  paraphraais  et  in  eamdem  lucubrationum,  lib.  ii 
(ibid*  1687,4to;  1589,  8vo)  i-^Apparitionum  divinarum 
guts  de  Rabo  et  quas  in  j£gypto  revertenti  in  diversorio 
Mojfn  facta  Historia  (Arras,  1592, 12mo ;  1597,  4to)  :— 
In  Pscdmum  xHv  Paraphrasis  poetiea  (Douai,  4to) : — 
-  Aaron  purgatus,  sett  de  vitvlo  aureo,  lib.  ii  (Arras,  1606, 
^vo;  Leipsic,  1689,  in  Aniiqitit€Ue8  BiUicte,  and  in  vol. 
ix  of  Pearson's  Critid  Sacri,  The  Church  of  Rome  ex- 
purgated it  in  1609) : — Retponno  pro  vitub  aureo  non 
aureo  (Paris,  1608, 8vo),  a  reply  to  Yiseur's  Destruction 
du^'Veauxd'orpurge''  {ihi±l€O^Svo).  See  Andre,  £t&- 
Hotheca  Beb^ica,  s.  v. — ^Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  GhUraU,  s.  v. 

Monolar,  Jean-Pierre-Fran90I8  db  Ripert, 
Marquis  de,  a  French  religious  writer,  noted  as  a  de- 
fender of  the  Huguenots,  was  bom  Oct.  1, 1711,  at  Apt, 
Plrovence.  He  was  descended  from  the  family  of  the 
danphiness,  and  was  the  son  of  a  magistrate  whom  the 
chancellor  Dagneasean  had  sumamed  L' Amour  du  bien. 
Dec  19,  1782,  he  succeeded  his  father  as  procurator- 
general  to  the  Parliament  of  Provence;  he  was  then 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  Hfr  was  a  ready  orator,  a 
brilliant  lawyer,  and  profoundly  versed  in  public  law. 
From  1749  he  energetically  declared  himself  in  favor  of 
the  Protestants,  and  endeavored  to  obtain  for  them  civil 
rehabilitation  and  liberty  of  conscience.    In  his  article 


on  the  clandestine  roairiages  of  the  Reformed,  he  raised 
his  voice,  in  the  name  of  justice  and  humanity,  against 
the  iniquitous  laws  which  condemned  to  ignominy  and 
illegitimacy  the  fruits  of  their  unions;  and  at  the  same 
time  he  demonstrated,  by  learned  calculations,  that  it 
was  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  state  to  favor  the 
progress  of  population.  In  1752  the  republic  of  Geneva, 
a  prey  to  civil  dissensions,  rendered  homage  to  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  magistrate  by  choosing  him  as  arbiter  for 
the  two  parties  in  collision.  '*At  this  time,"  says  M. 
Villemain, "  an  event  occurred  which  developed  the  tal- 
ents of  several  men  in  the  parliaments  of  the  kingdom ; 
this  was  the  trial  and  expulsion  of  the  celebrated  society 
of  the  Jesuits.  Mondar  took  a  lively  and  active  inter- 
est in  this  affair,  and  his  expose  of  their  doctrines  was  a 
masterpiece  of  method  and  deamess,  without  exaggera- 
tion, and  without  false  eloquence.  In  the  remonstrances 
that  he  was  charged  to  draw  up  in  the  name  of  those 
opposed  to  the  Jesuits,  Mondar  knew  how  to  unite  a 
dignified  firmness  with  the  respect  due  to  the  soverdgn, 
and  to  avoid  that  rather  republican  severity  with  which 
Yolture  reproaches  Malesherbes."  He  was  instrumen- 
tal in  restoring  Venaissin  to  France  (in  1768),  and  re- 
ceived for  his  services  from  Louis  XV  a  pension  and  the 
title  of  marquis  (October,  1769).  Mondar,  after  forty 
yean  of  active  life,  withdrew  to  his  estate  of  Saint-Sa- 
tnmin,  where  he  died,  Feb.  12, 1773.  Romanists  claim 
that  Mondar  in  his  dying  hour  made  known  to  his  con- 
fessor a  regret  for  what  he  had  said  against  the  Holy 
See  and  the  Society  of  Jesus.  But  there  seems  to 
be  no  ground  for  the  dedaration,  as  the  whole  life  of 
the  marquis  speaks  against  any  such  change.  He  wrote 
Afsmoire  thsohgique  et  politique  au  sufet  des  mariages 
dandestins  des  Protestants  en  France  (1755, 8vo) ;  at  the 
time  of  its  appearance  it  aroused  a  warm  diiKussion : 
more  than  twenty  pamphlets  were  published  for  or 
against: — Compte  rendu  des  Constitutions  des  Jesuites 
(1762,  2  vols.  12mo) ;  reprinted  since  with  the  Requisi" 
toire  du  4  Janvier,  1763,  and  the  Condusioins  du  5  Mars, 
1765,  on  the  bull  ApostoUcum  pascendi  (Paris,  1769,  2 
vols.  4to  and  8vo).  The  complete  works  of  Mondar, 
comprising  8  vols.  8vo,  were  published  in  1855.  See 
Bor^ly,  J^toge  de  Mondar,  pronounced  November,  1843 ; 
Achard,  Diet,  de  Provence,  s.  v.;  Villemain,  Tableau  du 
dix^uitieme  siede,  9«  le9on;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Gen^ 
rafc,8.v.    (J.H.W.) 

Mon9on,  Jean  de,  a  Spanish  theologian,  who  ad- 
vanced heretical  opinions  on  the  doctrine  of  the  immac- 
ulate conception,  was  bom  at  Monteson,  Aragon,  about 
1860.  He  Joined  the  brotherhood  of  St.  Dominic,  taught 
theology  at  Yalentia,  and  in  1383  went  to  Paris,  where 
he  received  the  degree  of  doctor  four  years  later.  Hav- 
ing in  his  theses  advanced  some  propositions  contrary 
to  the  bdief  of  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Yirgin, 
he  saw  them  condemned  by  the  faculty,  and  Pierre 
d'Orgemont,  then  bishop,  forbade  their  maintenance 
under  pain  of  excommunication.  This  quarrd  led  to 
great  trouble  in  the  university;  those  partisans  of  the 
Spanish  monk  who  refused  to  retract  were  thrown  into 
prison,  and  he  himsdf  was  exduded  from  all  the  Do- 
minican courts.  Mon^on  thereupon  appealed  to  Clem- 
ent VII,  schismatic  pope,  residing  at  Avignon;  but,  per- 
ceiving that  the  commissioners  given  him  were  not 
favorable,  he  took  to  flight  (January,  1389),  and  was 
found  in  Aragon,  where  he  was  excommunicated.  In 
order  to  revenge  himself  for  the  persecution,  he  entered 
the  service  of  pope  Urban  IV,  and  wrote  against  Clem- 
ent VII.  Peace  was  not  concluded  until  1403,  and  only 
by  the  intervention  of  many  princes  and  of  the  pope  of 
Avignon,  Benedict  XIII.  In  1412  he  was  instructed  by 
the  duke  Alfonso  to  sustain  his  right  to  the  crown  of 
Aragon.  His  works  have  never  been  printed.  See 
Echard  and  Quetif,  Scr^,  ord,  Pradicatorunu—Univer^ 
selle  Biog,  s.  v. 

Monoonys,  Balthasab,  Dr.,  a  French  traveller, 
noted  for  his  Oriental  studies,  was  bom  at  Lyons  near 
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the  opening  of  the  17th  oeatuiy.  After  receiving  a  lib- 
eral education  at  the  Uniyerait^r  of  Salamanca,  he  vis- 
ited the  East,  for  the  purpose  of  tiacing  the  remains  of 
the  philosophy  of  Trisnoegistus  and  Zoroaster;  but  re- 
turned without  accomplishing  the  object  of  his  mission, 
and  died  in  1666.  HLb  travels  were  published  by  his 
learned  friend,  Jean  Berthet,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus 
(Paris,  166^^  8  vols.  4to;  reprinted  in  Holland,  1696, 
6  vols.  12mo).  See  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  GMrak^  zxzv, 
952. 

Monoriefl^  Sir  Hbnbt,  Bart.,  D.D.,  a  Scottish  di- 
vine, son  of  the  Bev.  Sir  William  Moncrieff,  was  bom 
iu  Blackford,  Perthshire,  Feb.  6, 1750.  After  receiving 
an  elementary  education  in  his  native  place,  he  repaired 
to  the  University  of  Glasgow  for  the  purpose  of  fitting 
himself  for  the  pulpit.  In  the  midst  of  his  collegiate 
course  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  father.  The 
patrons  of  the  charge  thus  left  vacant,  moved  by  a 
strong  affection  for  Sir  WiUiam,  and  a  confidence  in  the 
more  than  ordinary  talent  displayed  by  his  son,  reserved 
the  pastorate  for  ''Sir  Hany,"  as  he  was  familiarly 
called.  He  repaired  to  Edinburgh,  and  there  entered 
upon  a  theological  course,  which  he  completed  in  Au- 
gust, 1771 ;  was  then  ordained  a  minister  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  and  installed  as  successor  to  his  father. 
His  talents  were  too  remarkable  to  allow  of  his  remain- 
ing long  in  this  humble  position,  and  the  attention  he 
attracted  soon  caused  him  to  be  called  to  Edinburgh, 
where,  in  1775,  he  became  the  officiating  minister  of  St. 
Guthbert's,  the  largest  parochial  charge  in  the  Scottish 
capital.  Though  the  numerical  strength  of  his  parish 
prevented  hun  from  coming  into  frequent  personal  con- 
tact with  all,  still  he  seems  to  have  been  dearly  beloved 
as  a  pastor  and  friend.  He  had  a  commanding  appear- 
ance, was  gifted  with  a  powerfully  argumentative  ora- 
tory, and  was  zealous  as  well  as  learned.  In  the  pulpit 
his  style  was  characterized  by  force  more  than  by  ele- 
gance. Avoiding  flights  of  fancy  and  displays  of  rhe- 
torical talent,  he  used  his  cultured  intellectual  strength 
to  make  truth  strike  the  heart  rather  than  please  the 
brain.  In  his  time  the  moderate  party  held  the  major- 
ity in  the  Scottish  Churoh,  but  his  hatred  of  intoler- 
ance and  love  of  freedom  led  him  to  take  a  stand  with 
the  liberal  and  evangelical  party,  while  his  natural  in- 
dependence of  character  msde  his  position  one  of  bold- 
ness and  prominence.  The  deliberations  of  the  General 
Assembly,  which  met  yearly  at  Edinburgh,  were  of  a 
mixed  political  and  religious  nature.  In  those  meet- 
ings Sir  Harry  took  an  active  part,  and  his  talents  as  a 
debater  soon  ranked  him  among  the  ablest  of  Scotland's 
platform  orators.  In  1785  he  was  unanimously  chosen 
as  moderator  of  the  Assembly,  an  hondt  which  was  con- 
ferred on  him  several  times  thereafter.  In  these  relig- 
ious discussions  he  showed  great  abhorrence  of  every- 
thing savoring  of  bigotry  or  intolerance,  and  was  ever 
ready  to  listen  to  and  engage  in  any  argument  which 
aimed  at  the  discovery  of  truth.  Yet  his  religious  be- 
liefs were  tenaciously  adhered  to  and  boldly  advocated. 
Politically  also  he  was  active,  and,  to  use  his  own  ex- 
pression, as  "  a  Whig  of  1688."  He  earnestly  opposed 
all  civil  disabilities  for  religious  creeds,  and  heartily 
supported  "  the  constitution  as  founded  upon  the  rock 
of  lawful  resistance  by  the  patriots  of  the  first  James 
and  Charles's  time,  and  as  finally  purified  by  those  of 
the  Revolution."  Indeed,  it  has  been  truly  said  that 
"  in  him  Scotland  found  a  warm-hearted  lover  of  man- 
kind, a  strong  advocate  of  political  and  religious  free- 
dom, and  a  zealous  party  leader."  He  continued  to  U- 
bor  in  this  wide  field  of  usefulness  as  pastor  of  St  Cuth- 
bert's  and  leader  of  the  liberal  party  until  the  time  of 
hb  death,  June  14, 1827.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he 
adopted  the  additional  surname  of  W£lx.wood  ;  but  he 
is  better  known  as  ^  Sir  Harry,"  he  being  in  his  day  the 
only  man  of  noble  rank  who  ministered  in  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  He  published  several  treatises  conceniing 
the  ecclesiastical  discussions  of  his  time,  also  Ditcourus 
on  the  Euidencei  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Revdatiums 


(1815),  and  an  AceouHt  of  the  L\fe  and  Wriiinffs  of  Dr. 
John  Erskine  (1818).  His  Stmums^  with  a  memoir  by 
his  son,  have  also  been  published  in  three  volumes 
(1829-31).  *' Those  who  read  these  sermons,**  says  a 
critic  in  the  Ediab,  Sev.  (vi,  112),  **  will  never  be  dis- 
turbed with  the  author's  admiration  of  himself  or  his 
misconception  of  the  subject;  nor  will  their  impatience 
be  excited  by  anything  pu^e,  declamatory,  verbose, 
or  inaccurate.  They  will  find  everywhere  indications 
of  a  vigorous  and  independent  understanding;  and, 
though  they  may  not  alwa}'S  be  gratified  with  flights 
of  fancy  or  graces  of  composition,  they  can  scarcely  fail 
to  be  attracted  by  the  unaffected  expression  of  goodness 
and  sincerity  which  runs  through  the  whole  publica- 
tion." See  JEdiab.  Rev.  xlvii,  242 ;  Encydop.  Briiaxadca^ 
s.  v. ;  Chambers,  Biog,  Diet,  of  Emineni  Scotsmen^  \v, 
456;  Blackwood's  Magasnne,  xxii,  530;  Allibone,  Did. 
of  Brit,  and  Amor,  Authors,  s.  v.     (H.  W.  T.) 

MondOQviUe,  Jbanxe  Juliabd,  Dame  Tvttixs 
DE,  a  French  Boman  Catholic  woman,  noted  as  the 
foundress  of  a  pious  order,  was  bom  at  Toulouse  in  1626. 
The  daughter  of  a  president  of  the  Parliament  of  Tou- 
louse, Jeanne  Juliard  was  distinguished  for  her  mind 
and  her  beauty.  In  1646  she  married  Turles,  lord  of 
Mondonville,  who  left  her  a  widow  while  still  young, 
but  endowed  with  a  considerable  fortune.  Refusing 
many  honorable  offers  of  marriage,  she  determined  to 
devote  herself  to  the  instruction  of  the  poor  and  the  re- 
lief of  the  sick.  In  order  the  more  completely  to  effect 
her  object,  she  founded  in  1652,  with  the  approbation 
of  Marca,  archbishop  of  Toulouse,  the  congregation 
called  Les  Fittes  de  FEnfance.  This  institution  was  au- 
thorized in  1668  by  pope  Alexander  Yll,  and  approved 
by  letters  patent  of  eighteen  bishops  and  many  doctors 
in  theology.  The  congregation  was  progressing  finely, 
and  already  counted  many  chapels^  when  it  was  sud- 
denly and  violently  attacked  by  the  Jesuits,  on  the 
ground  that  the  constitution  of  the  new  oongregation 
contained  maxims  dangerous  to  religion  and  morsls. 
They  obtained  the  nomination  of  commissioners  to  ex- 
amine the  criminated  points,  and  exerted  themselves  so 
effectively  that  the  congregation  of  the  Filles  de  FEn- 
fance  was  suppressed  by  a  decree  of  council  in  1686. 
Madame  de  Mondonville  was  imprisoned  at  the  Hospi- 
taliferes  of  Coutances,  where  she  died  in  1703,  after 
twenty  years  of  the  most  rigorous  confinement.  The 
Jesuits  did  not  wait  for  that  event  before  they  confis- 
cated the  property  of  the  dissolved  congregation,  and 
established  in  its  stead  seminaries  and  houses  of  their 
own  order.  An  old  Jesuit  and  lawyer,  Rebouiet,  in  hb 
Hittoire  des  Filles  de  la  Congregation  de  lEnfanot 
(Avignon,  1734),  accuses  Madame  de  Mondonville  of 
having  given  an  asylum  to  men  of  treasonable  views 
towards  the  state,  that  she  had  furnished  some  of  them 
with  means  of  leaving  the  kingdom,  and  that  she  had 
printed  in  her  house  many  libels  on  the  conduct  of  the 
king  and  hu  council ;  and  the  Jesuits  as  an  order  fought 
these  unfortunate  women  as  if  they  had  been  redoubta- 
ble enemies,  and  very  soon  despoiled  them  of  all  tbeir 
goods.  But  when,  subsequently,  drcumstanoes  changed, 
and  the  credit  of  the  Jesuits  declined  rapidly,  the  Par- 
liament of  Toulouse,  at  the  request  of  the  abbiS  Juliard, 
a  relation  of  Madame  de  Mondonville,  condemned  Re- 
boulet's  work  to  the  flames  as  calumnious  and  false.  See 
Nicrohge  des  Amis  de  la  Vhiti, — Hoefer,  Nouv*  Biog, 
Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Monegonde,  Saints,  a  French  Roman  Catholic 
woman,  noted  as  the  foundress  of  a  religious  order,  was 
bom  at  Chartres  in  the  early  part  of  the  6th  century. 
Sbe  was  the  descendant  of  a  noble  family,  and  was  mar- 
ried, contrary  to  her  own  wishes,  in  obedience  to  her 
parents'  will,  and  had  two  daughters,  who  died  at  an 
eariy  age.  The  period  of  mourning  having  passed,  she 
withdrew  to  a  narrow  cell,  with  no  other  opening  than 
a  shutter,  where  she  received  a  little  barley-flour,  which 
she  kneaded  into  bread.    This  was  her  sole  nourish- 
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ment,  aixl  even  in  this  she  indulged  onlv  when  pressed 
by  extreme  hanger.  After  a  considerable  period,  Sainte 
Mooegonde  left  the  city  of  Chartres  in  order  to  continue 
the  suae  kind  of  life  at  Tours,  near  the  tomb  of  St. 
Martin.  The  sensation  produced  by  the  miracles  at- 
irilMted  to  her  aroused  her  husband  and  many  of  her 
fnends,  who  took  her  back  to  Chartres;  but,  convinced 
bj  her  ugent  solicitations,  they  permitted  her  to  return 
10  TooEB,  where  she  formed  a  small  religious  order  of 
vomen,  called  Let  FiUes  apirituelleSf  with  whom  she 
cootinoed  her  austerities  until  her  death.  St.  Gregory 
of  Toius  refers  to  her  so-called  miracles,  and  aided  her 
in  building  a  monastery,  called  Sctmt'Pienre-le^PueUier. 
This  edifice  became  a  collegiate  church  for  secular  can- 
(m.  It  was  burned  in  1562  by  the  Calvinists,  and 
Sainte  Monegonde's  body  perished  in  the  flames.  She 
died  at  Tauxs,  July  2, 570,  and  this  day  is  still  observed 
in  her  honor.  See  St.  Gregoire,  De  Gloria  Cot^fetaorum ; 
MarifroL  Rom,  (July  2) ;  Bailiet,  Vie  des  SainU,  voL  ii 
(July  2) ;  Richard  and  Giraud,  Bibliotheque  Sacree, — 
fitttler,  Lives  of  the  Sainis,  iii,  16  sq. 

Monergisin  (from  itovoQy  tole,  and  Ipycv,  work)  is 
a  tenn  oaed  to  designate  the  doctrine  that  in  r^enerap- 
tionthexe  is  but  one  efficient  agent,  viz.  the  Holy  Spirit. 
It  i5  held  by  monergists  that  *'  the  ¥rill-  of  sinful  man 
his  not  the  least  inclination  towards  holiness,  nor  any 
pover  to  act  in  a  holy  manner,  until  it  has  been  acted 
opoo  by  divine  gince;  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  said 
vith  fltrictness  to  oo-operate  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  since 
it  acta  in  conversion  only  after  it  is  quickened  by  the 
Holy  Spirit."  The  doctrine  is  opposed  to  tynergitmj 
which  teaches  that  there  are  two  efficient  agents  in 
r^[eoeration — the  human  soul  and  the  divine  Spirit — 
co-operadng  together,  a  theory  which  accordingly  holds 
that  the  soul  has  not  lost  all  inclination  towards  holi- 
ness, nor  aU  power  to  seek  for  it  under  the  influence  of 
ordiosry  motivea.    See  Syneboism. 

Mcmestler,  Blaise,  a  French  phflosopher,  who  did 
jntit  service  in  combating  the  evil  influences  of  the 
ioSdel  schools  which  abounded  in  France  towards  the 
doee  of  the  18th  century,  was  born  April  18, 1717,  at 
Aatezat,  diocese  of  Clermont.  After  belonging  to  the 
Jesuits  for  some  time,  he  abandoned  that  order  to  allow 
liimself  more  liberty  for  the  cultivation  of  his  taste  for 
sudy.  He  taught  mathematics  at  Clermont-Ferrand 
ud  philosophy  at  Toulouse,  where  he  died  in  1776.  He 
ii  the  author  of  Distertafion  sur  la  Nature  et  la  Forma- 
titmde  la  Grele  (Bordeaux,  1752, 12mo),  which  won  a 
prize  at  the  Academy  of  Bordeaux  i^LHsserlaiions  tur 
I'Awlogie  du  Son  et  la  LvtmHere,  et  tur  le  Temps,  which 
ak)  drew  a  prixe  at  the  Academy  of  Nancy,  and  was 
printed  in  the  collection  of  that  company  in  1754 : — 
/Vnc^<fe  la  Pieti  Chritienne  (Toulouse,*  1756,  2  vols. 

Vimo)  I— La  vraie  PkUosophie,  par  TAbbe  M (Brux- 

cUa  and  Par.  1774, 8vo),  a  work  directed  against  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  Enpydopsedists,  and  particularly  against 
/>  hffsteme  de  la  Nature,  and  published  by  I^eedbam. 
**  In  order  to  gain  an  idea  of  La  vraie  PhUosophie,"  says 
a  reviewer,*' we  should  not  permit  ourselves  to  be  re- 
p^Ikd  by  the  violent  declamations  and  bad  taste  pre- 
sented by  each  page,  above  all  in  the  preface,  nor  by 
the  indeciaoD  of  the  plan  and  the  disorder  in  the  suc- 
K9»km  of  ideas  which  result  from  it.  The  doctrine 
^'hich  it  contains  is  an  experimental  and  eclectical  spir- 
itualisro,  equally  distant  from  the  theory  of  innate 
i<leas  and  from  the  system  of  transformed  sensation,  but 
where  Cartesianism  occupies  the  greatest  place."  After 
having  placed  sensations  and  sentiments  in  the  heart, 
Monestier  analyases  reason,  which  he  divides  into  prim- 
itive ideas  (ideas  of  unity,  being,  time,  space,  affirma- 
tion, negation,  with  the  axioms  of  geometry  and  mor- 
■h),  the  faculty  of  generalizing  and  abstracting,  the 
idea  of  the  infinite,  and  the  faculties  of  induction  and 
reasoning.  The  idea  of  the  infinite,  imprinted  as  it  is 
on  sll  nature's  work,  attests  to  us  the  existence  of  God 
•nd  the  immoitality  of  the  soul,  at  the  same  time  that 
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it  instructs  us  in  regard  to  our  own  destiny.  The  au- 
thor closes  by  a  discussion  of  free  wilL  See  LHct.  dts 
Sciences  phUos,  iv,  289-291,  s.  v. — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Bioy, 
Gmurale,  s.  v.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Moneta,  an  Italian  theologian  and  member  of  the 
order  of  the  Dominicans  at  Cremona,  flourished  in  the 
18th  century.  He  was,  before  entering  the  order,  pro- 
fessor in  the  University  of  Bologna.  He  was  noted  for 
his  sense  and  his  zeal  against  the  false  teachers  of  his 
time.  He  died  about  1240.  Moneta  left  a  Summa  con- 
tra Catharos  et  Waldenses  (Rome,  1643).  He  is  also 
supposed  to  be  the  author  of  Compendium  hgica  propter 
minus  eruditos.  See  Arisius,  Cremona  lUerata ;  Kchard, 
Bibliotheca  PrcBdicaiorum  (Paris,  1719-31,  2  vols,  fol.), 
i,  122.— Wetzer  u.  Welte,  KirchenrLexikon,  xii,  806, 807. 

Monkey  (Heb.  t7)D3,  he'seph,  siher,  as  often  rendered, 
Chald.  t7)03,  kesaph',  Gr.  Apyupiov,  silver,  or  a  piece  of 
silver,  as  often  rendered ;  also  Kipiia,  coin,  i.  q.  vofiUTfia, 
lit.  a  standard  of  valuation;  x^^og,  brass,  as  some- 
times rendered ;  and  xp^H^t  ^^  whatever  is  used  in  ex- 
change). In  the  present  article  we  shall  confine  our 
attention  to  the  consideration  of  the  subject  in  general, 
leaving  the  discussion  of  particular  coins  for  the  special 
head  of  NimiSMATics.  The  value  of  the  coins  is  a  rel- 
ative thing,  depending,  with  respect  to  the  several 
pieces  and  kinds  of  metal,  in  part  upon  the  ascertained 
vyeigAt  (L  e.  intrinsic  value,  for  which  see  Metrology), 
and  in  part  upon  the  interchange  of  the  mintage  of  va- 
rious ages  and  countries  prevalent  in  Palestine  (L  e.  cur- 
rent value ;  see  Coin)  ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  still  more 
upon  the  depreciation  of  the  precious  metals  as  a  stand- 
ard of  value  in  comparison  with  purchasable  articles, 
arising  from  the  fluctuating  balance  of  supply  and  de- 
mand (u  e.  mercantile  value).  In  the  following  discus- 
sion we  make  large  use  of  the  articles  in  Kitto*s  and 
Smith's  Dictionaries. 

I.  NonHnetaUic  Currency,  —  Different  commodities 
have  been  used  as  money  in  the  primitive  state  of  soci- 
ety in  all  countries.  Those  nations  which  subsist  by 
the  chase,  such  as  the  ancient  Russians  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  North  American  Indians,  use  the  skins  of  the 
animals  killed  in  hunting  as  money  (Storch,  Traiti 
d^ Economic  Politique,  tome  i).  In  a  pastoral  state  of 
society  cattle  are  chiefly  used  as  money.  Thus,  ac- 
cording to  Homer,  the  armor  of  Diomede  cost  nine 
oxen,  and  that  of  Glaucus  one  hundred  {Iliad,  vi,  285). 
The  etymology  of  the  Latin  word  pecunia,  signifying 
money,  and  of  all  its  derivatives,  affords  suiOScient  evi- 
dence that  cattle  (pecus")  were  the  flrst  money  of  the 
Romans.  They  were  also  used  as  money  by  the  Ger- 
mans, whose  laws  fix  the  amount  of  penalties  for  par- 
ticular offences  to  be  paid  in  cattle  (Storch,  L  c).  In 
agricultural  coimtries  com  would  be  used  in  remote 
ages  as  money,  and  even  at  the  present  day  it  is  not 
unusual  to  stipulate  for  coin  rents  and  wages.  Various 
commodities  have  been  and  are  still  used  in  different 
countries.  Smith  mentions  salt  as  the  common  money 
of  Abyssinia  (Wealth  of  Nations,  i,  4).  A  species  of 
cyprcea,  called  the  cowry,  gathered  on  the  shores  of  the 
Maldive  Islands,  and  of  which  6400  constitute  a  rupee, 
is  used  in  making  small  payments  throughout  India, 
and  is  the  only  money  of  certain  districts  in  Africa. 
Dried  fish  forms  the  money  of  Iceland  and  Newfound- 
land; sugar  of  some  of  the  West  India  Islands;  and 
among  the  first  settlers  in  America  com  and  tobacco 
were  used  as  money  (Holmes's  American  Annals), 
Smith  mentions  that  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of 
the  Wealth  of  Nations  there  was  a  villsge  in  Scotland 
where  it  was  customary  for  a  workman  to  cany  nails  as 
money  to  the  baker's  shop  or  the  alehouse  (i,  4). 

II.  Bullion  as  a  Circulating  Medium, — 1.  A  long  pe- 
riod of  time  must  have  intervened  between  the  fir&t  in- 
troduction of  the  precious  metals  into  commerce  and 
their  becoming  generally  used  as  money.  The  peculiar 
qualities  which  so  eminently  fit  them  for  this  purpose 
would  only  be  gradually  discovered.   They  would  prob- 
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ably  be  first  introdaoed  in  their  groat  and  unpurified 
Ktate.  A  sheepi  an  ox,  a  certain  quantity  of  com,  or 
any  other  article,  would  afterwards  be  bartered  or  ex- 
changed for  pieces  of  gold  or  silver  in  bars  or  ingots,  in 
the  same  way  as  they  would  formerly  have  been  ex- 
changed for  iron,  copper,  doth,  or  anything  else.  The 
merchants  would  soon  begin  to  estimate  their  proper 
value,  and,  in  effecting  exchanges,  would  first  agree 
upon  the  quality  of  the  metal  to  be  given,  and  then  the 
quantity  which  its  poaeessor  had  become  bound  to  pay 
would  be  ascerulned  by  weight.  This,  according  to 
Aristotle  and  Pliny,  was  the  manner  in  which  the  pre- 
cious metals  were  originally  exchanged  in  Greece  and 
Italy.  The  same  practice  is  still  observed  in  different 
countries.  In  many  parts  of  China  and  Abyssinia  the 
value  of  gold  and  silver  is  always  ascertained  by  weight 
(Goguet,  Dt  rOi-iffine  det  Loix,  etc.).  Iron  was  the 
tirst  money  of  the  Lacediemonians,  and  copper  of  the 
Romans.    See  Mktau 

In  the  many  excavations  which  have  been  made  in 
Egypt,  Assyria,  and  Babylonia,  no  specimen  of  coined 
money  has  yet  been  discovered.  Egyptian  money  was 
composed  of  rings  of  gold  and  silver;  and  in  Assyria 
and  Babylonia  only  clay  tablets  commemorating  grants 
of  money  npfc^fied  by  weight  have  been  found  in  consid- 
erable numbers;  while  in  Phoenicia  no  pieces  of  an  an- 
tiquity earlier  than  the  Persian  rule  have  yet  come  to 
light  (Rawlinson,  Herod,  i,  684).  Nor,  indeed,  is  coined 
money  found  in  the  time  of  Homer,  but  traffic  was  pur- 
sued either  by  simple  barter  {Iliad,  vii,  472 ;  xxiii,  702 ; 
Odyss,  i,  480);  or  by  means  of  masses  of  unwrought 
metal,  like  lumps  pf  iron  (//tad,  xxiii,  826;  Ody$s,  i, 
184) ;  or  by  quantities  of  gold  and  silver,  especiallv  of 
gold  {Iliady  ix,  122,  279;  xix,  247;  xxiii,  269;  Odyss. 
iv,  129;  viii,  893;  ix,  202,  etc.),  which  latter  metal, 
called  by  Homer  rdXavrov  ^^i/aoi),  seems  to  be  the 
only  one  measured  by  weight.  Before  the  introduction 
of  coined  money  into  Greece  by  Pheidon,  king  of  Argos, 
thera  was  a  currency  of  dfitXivKoi,  ^*  spits"  or  '^skew- 
ers," six  of  w^hich  were  considered  a  handful  (SpaxfJ^ri), 
Colonel  Leake  thinks  that  they  were  small  pyramidal 
pieces  oisUcer  {Num,  Cht-on.  xvii,  203 ;  Num,  Hellen,  p.  1, 
appendix),  but  it  seems  more  probable  that  they  were 
nails  of  iron  or  copper,  capable  of  being  used  as  spits  in 
the  Homeric  fashion.  This  is  likely,  from  the  fact  that 
six  of  them  made  a  handful,  and  that  they  were  there- 
fore of  a  considerable  size  (Rawlinson,  Herod,  App.  i, 
688).     See  Weights. 

It  is  well  known  that  ancient  nations  which  were 
without  a  coinage  weighed  the  precious  metals,  a  prac- 
tice represented  on  the  Egyptian  monuments,  on  which 
gold  and  silver  are  shown  to  have  been  kept  in  the 
form  of  rings  (see  cut  under  the  art  Balamcbs).  The 
gold  rings  found  in  the  Celtic  countries  have  been  held 
to  have  had  the  same  use.  It  has  indeed  been  argued 
that  this  could  not  have  been  the  case  with  the  latter, 
since  they  show  no  monetary'  system ;  yet  it  is  evident 
from  their  weights  that  they  all  contain  complete  mul- 
tiples or  parts  of  a  unit,  so  that  we  may  fairly  suppose 
that  the  Celts,  before  they  used  coins,  had,  like  the  an- 
cient Egyptians,  the  practice  of  keeping  money  in  rings, 
which  they  weighed  when  it  was  necessary  to  pay  a 
fixed  amount.  We  have  no  certain  record  of  the  use 
of  ring-money  or  other  uncoined  money  in  antiquity 
excepting  among  the  Egyptians.  With  them  the  prac- 
tice mounts  up  to  a  remote  age,  and  yna  probably  as 
constant,  and  perhaps  as  reflated  with  respect  to  the 
weight  of  the  rings,  as  a  coinage.  It  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  the  highly  civilized  rivals  of  the  Egyp- 
tians— the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians — adopted,  if  they 
did  not  originate,  this  custom,  clay  tablets  having  been 
found  specifying  grants  of  money  by  weight  (Rawlinson, 
Herod,  i,  684);  and  there  is  therefore  every  probability 
that  it  obtained  also  in  Palestine,  although  seemingly 
unknown  in  Greece  in  the  time  before  coinage  was  there 
introduced.  There  is  no  trace  in  £g3i>t,  however,  of 
any  different  size  in  the  rings  represented,  so  that  there 


is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  this  furth«  step  was 
taken  towards  the  invention  of  coinage. 

2.  The  first  notice  in  the  Bible,  after  the  flood,  of  un> 
coined  money  as  a  representative  of  property  and  me- 
dium of  exchange,  is  when  Abraham  came  up  out  of 
Eg^^pt  "very  rich  in  cattle,  in  silver,  and  in  gold'^  (Gen. 
xiii,  2 ;  xxiv,  85).    In  the  further  history  of  Abrabam 
we  read  that  Abimelech  gave  the  patriarch  "a  thou- 
sand [pieces]  of  silver,"  apparently  to  purehase  veils  for 
Sarah  and  her  attendants ;  but  the  passage  is  extremely 
difficult  (Gen.  xx,  16).     The  Sept.  understood  shekela 
to  be  intended  (x^Xia  BiSpaxfJUM,  L  c,  also  ver.  14),  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  right,  though  the 
rendering  is  accidentaUy  an  unfortunate  one,  their  equir- 
alent  being  the  name  of  a  coin.    We  next  find  "  money*^ 
used  in  commerce.    In  the  purchase  of  the  cave  of  Macb- 
pelah  it  is  said,  *'And  Abraham  weighed  (VpU|iD  to 
Ephron  the  fdlver  which  he  had  named  in  the  audience 
of  the  sons  of  Heth,  four  hundred  shekels  of  silver  cur- 
rent with  the  merchant"  O^?^^  ^■^'^  t  ^P^  ioKtfiov 
ifiir6pot£.  Gen.  xxiii,  16).     Here  a  currency  is  clearly 
indicated  like  that  which  the  monuments  of  Egypt  show 
to  have  been  there  osed  in  a  very  remote  age;  for  tbe 
weighing  proves  that  this  currency,  like  the  Egyptian, 
did  not  bear  the  stamp  of  authority,  and  was  therefore 
¥reighed  when  employed  in  commerce.    A  similar  pur- 
chase is  recorded  of  Jacob,  who  bought  a  parcel  of  a  field 
at  Shalem  for  a  hundred  kentahs  (xxiii,  18, 19).    Tbe 
occurrence  of  a  name  different  from  shekel,  and,  unlike  it, 
not  distinctly  applied  in  any  other  passage  to  a  weight, 
favors  the  idea  of  coined  money.     But  what  is  the  kesi- 
tah  (na*«iSp)?     The  old  interpreters  supposed  it  to 
mean  a  lamb,  and  it  has  been  imagined  to  have  been  a 
coin  bearing  the  figure  of  a  lamb.     There  is  no  known 
etymological  ground  for  this  meaning,  the  lost  root,  if 
we  compare  the  Arabic  huat, "  he  or  it  divided  equal- 
ly," being  perhaps  connected  with  the  idea  of  division. 
Yet  the  sanction  of  the  SepL,  and  the  use  of  weights 
having  the  forms  of  lions,  buUs,  and  geese,  by  the  Egyp- 
tians, Ass^Tians,  and  probably  Persians,  must  make  os 
hesitate  before  we  abandon  a  rendering  so  singulariy 
confirmed  by  the  relation  of  the  I^tin  peeuwia  uid  pe- 
ats.   Throughout  the  history  of  Joseph  we  find  evi- 
dence of  the  constant  use  of  money  in  preference  to  bar- 
ter.   This  is  clearlv  shown  in  the  case  of  the  famine. 
when  it  is  related  that  all  the  money  of  Egypt  and  Ca- 
naan was  paid  for  com,  and  that  thea  the  Egyptians 
had  recourse  to  barter  (xlvii,  13-26).     It  would  thence 
appear  that  money  was  not  veiy  plentifuL    In  tbe  nar- 
rative of  the  visits  of  Joaeph*s  brethren  to  Egypt,  we 
find  that  they  purchased  com  with  money,  which  was 
as  in  Abraham^s  time,  weighed  silver,  for  it  b  spoken  of 
by  them  as  having  been  restored  to  their  sacks  in  ''its 
[full]  weight*"  (xliii,  21).    At  the  time  of  the  exodus 
money  seems  to  have  been  still  weighed,  for  the  ransom 
ordered  in  the  law  is  stated  to  be  half  a  shekel  for  <ach 
man — "  half  a  shekel  after  the  shekel  of  the  saDCtuary, 
[of]  twenty  gerahs  the  shekel"  (Exod.  xxx,  13).    Here 
the  shekel  is  evidently  a  weight,  and  of  a  specid  system 
of  which  the  standard  examples  were  probably  kept  by 
tbe  priests.    Throughout  the  law  money  is  spoken  of 
I  as  in  ordinary  use;  bat  only  sUver  mon^,  gokl  being 
mentioned  as  valuable,  but  not  clearly  as  used  in  th« 
same  manner.     This  distinction  ^^lears  at  the  time  of 
!  the  conquest  of  Canaan.    When  Jericho  was  taken, 
Achan  embezzled  from  the  spoils  200  shekeb  of  alrer, 
t  and  a  wedge  (Heh.  tongwe')  of  gold  (yXHotniv  fiiay  x^^ 
;  <r^jO  of  50  shekels'  weight  (Josh.  rii.  21).    Throughout 
the  period  before  the  return  from  Babyloa  this  distinc- 
tion seems  to  obtain :  whenever  anything  ot  the  char- 
acter of  money  is  mentioned  the  usnal  metal  is  silver. 
■  and  gold  generally  occurs  as  the  m^^on^i  (^  ornaments 
!  and  costly  works.    Thus  silver,  as  a  medium  of  com- 
;  merce,  may  be  met  with  among  tbe  nations  of  the  Phi- 
listines (Gen.  XX.  16;  Judg.  xvi,  5, 18;  xvii,  2  sq.X  tbe 


Midianites  (Gen.  xxxvii,  2S\  and  tbe  Syriau  ^i  Kings 
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T,  5, 28).  By  the  kws  of  Moses,  the  valae  of  lahorera 
and  cttrk  (Lev.  xxvii,3  sq.;  Numb.  Hi,  45  sq.),  houses 
and  fields  (Lev.  xxvii,  14  sq.),  provisions  (DeuL  ii,  6, 
28;  xiv,  26),  aud  all  fines  for  offences  (Exod.  xxi,  xxil), 
were  determined  by  an  estimate  in  money.  The  oontri- 
baiiona  to  the  Temple  (Exod.  xxx,  IS ;  xxxviii,  26), 
the  aacrifioe  of  animals  (Lev.  v,  15),  the  redemption  of 
the  fint-bom  (Numb,  iii,  45  sq. ;  xviii,  15  sq.),  the  pay- 
meat  to  the  seer  (1  Sam.  ix,  7  sq.) — in  all  these  cases 
the  payment  is  always  represented  as  silver.  It  seems 
probable  from  many  passages  in  the  Bible  that  a  sys- 
tem of  jewel  currency  or  ring-money  was  also  adopted 
as  a  medium  of  exchange.  The  case  of  Rebekah,  to 
whom  the  servant  of  Abraham  gave  **  a  golden  ear-ring 
of  half  a  shekel  weight,  and  two  bracelets  for  her  hands 
of  ten  shekels'  weight  of  gold"  (Gen.  xxiv,  22),  proves 
that  the  ancients  made  their  jewels  of  a  specific  weight, 
so  as  to  know  the  value  of  the  ornaments  in  employing 
them  as  money.  That  the  Egyptians  kept  their  bull- 
ioQ  in  jewels  seema  evident  from  the  plate  given  by  Sir 
GsTdner  Wilkinson,  copied  from  the  catacombs,  where 
they  are  represented  as  weighing  rings  of  silver  and  gold ; 
and  is  further  corroborated  by  the  fact  of  the  Israelites 
having,  at  their  exodus  from  Egypt,  borrowed  "jewels 
of  silver  and  jewels  of  gold,"  and  **  spoiled  the  Egyp- 
tians*" (Exod.  xii,  85,  B6),  According  to  the  ancient 
drawings,  the  Egyptian  ring-money  was  composed  of 
perfect  rings.  So,  too,  it  would  appear  that  the  money 
ued  by  the  children  of  Jacob,  when  they  went  to  pur- 
chase com  in  Egypt,  was  also  an  annular  currency  (Gen. 
xIii,8oX  Their  money  is  described  as  **  bundles  of 
iBooey"  (Sept.  oivfioi),  and  when  returned  to  them,  was 
fcoad  to  be  "  of  [full]  weight"  (Gen.  xliii,  21).  The 
sceoont  of  the  sale  of  Joseph  by  his  brethren  affords 
another  instance  of  the  employment  of  jewel  ornaments 
»  a  medium  of  exchange  (Gen.  xxxvii,  28) ;  and  that 
the  Midianitcs  carried  the  whole  of  their  bullion  wealth 
in  the  form  of  rings  and  jewels  seems  more  than  proba- 
ble from  the  account  in  Numbers  of  the  spoiling  of  the 
Midianites— "  We  have  therefore  brought  an  oblation 
for  the  Lord  what  every  man  hath  gotten  (lieb,/ound)j 
(^jewels  of  gold,  chains,  and  bracelets,  rings,  ear-rings, 
ud  tablets,  to  make  an  atonement  for  our  souls  before 
the  Lord.  And  Moses  and  Eleazar  the  priest  took  the 
i?old  of  them,  even  all  wrought  jewels"  (xxxi,  50,  51). 
The  friends  of  Job,  when  visiting  him  at  the  end  of 
the  time  of  his  trial,  each  gave  him  a  piece  of  money 
(?l^^*Sp)  and  an  ear-ring  of  gold  (2T\1  Dt3 ;  Sept.  ri- 
rpaipaxfiov  xpvffov  xai  a<rfifiov)f  thus  suggesting  the 
employment  of  a  ring-currency.  (For  this  question,  see 
W.  E  Dickinson  in  the  IVutn.  Chron,  vols,  vi  to  xvi,  paa- 
^X  A  passage  in  Isaiah  has  indeed  been  supposed 
to  show  the  use  of  gold  coins  in  that  prophet's  time : 
speaking  of  the  makers  of  idols,  he  says,  '*  They  lavish 
'ffM  out  of  the  bag,  and  weigh  silver  in  the  balance" 
(xlvi,  6).  The  mention  of  a  bag  is,  however,  a  very 
insufficient  reason  for  the  suppoMtion  that  the  gold  was 
coined  money.  Kings  of  gold  may  have  been  used  for 
oMwey  in  Palestine  as  early  as  this  time,  since  they  had 
long  previowly  been  so  used  in  Egypt;  but  the  passage 
pn^bably  refers  to  the  people  of  Babylon,  who  may  have 
bad  uncoined  money  in  both  metals  like  the  Egyptians. 
Suppoaing  that  the  above-quoted  passages  relative  to 
A^i  medium  of  exchange  be  not  admitted,  there  is  a 
pvAsge  recording  a  purchase  made  in  gold  in  the  time 
of  David.  The  threshing-floor  of  Oman  was  bought 
by  David  for  600  shekels  of  gold  by  weight  (1  Chron. 
xxi.  25).  Tet  even  this  is  rendered  doubtful  by  the 
ptndlel  passage  mentioning  the  price  paid  as  50  shekels 
of  <a«r  (2  Sam.  xxiv,  24). 

It  aeems  then  apparent,  from  the  several  authorities 
si^en  above,  that  from  the  earliest  time  silver  was  used 
by  the  Hebrews  as  a  medium  of  commerce,  and  that  a 
^ed  weight  was  asngned  to  single  pieces,  so  as  to  make 
them  suitable  for  the  various  articles  presented  in  trade. 
CulesB  we  suppoee  this  to  be  the  case,  many  of  the 


above-quoted  passages  (especially  Gen.  xxiii,  16;  comp. 
2  Kings  xii,  4  sq.)  would  be  difiScult  to  understand 
rightly.  In  this  hitter  passage  it  is  said  that  the  priest 
Jehoiada  ^  took  a  chest  and  bored  a  hole  in  the  lid  of 
it,  and  set  it  beside  the  altar,"  and  "  the  priests  that 
kept  the  door  put  in  all  the  money  that  was  brought 
into  the  house  of  the  Lord."  These  passages  not  only 
presuppose  pieces  of  metal  of  a  definite  weight,  but  also 
that  they  had  been  recognised  as  such,  either  in  an  un- 
wrought  form  or  from  certain  characters  inscribed  upon 
them.  The  system  of  weighing  (though  the  Bible 
makes  mention  of  a  balance  and  weight  of  money  in 
many  places—Gen.  xxiii,  16 ;  Exod.  xxii,  17 ;  2  Sam. 
xviii,  12 ;  1  Kings  xx,  89 ;  Jer.  xxxii,  9, 10)  u  not  likely 
to  have  been  applied  to  every  individual  piece.  In  the 
large  total  of  603,550  half-shekels  (Exod.  xxxviii,  26), 
accumulated  by  the  contribution  of  each  Israelite,  each 
individual  kalf-^hebel  could  hardly  have  been  weighed 
out,  nor  is  it  probable  that  the  scales  wero  continually 
employed  for  all  the  small  silver  pieces  which  men  car- 
ried about  with  them.  For  instance,  that  there  were 
divisions  of  the  standard  of  calculation  is  evident  from 
the  passage  in  Exod.  xxx,  18,  where  the  haffshekel  is 
to  be  paid  as  the  atonement  money,  and  "  the  rich  shall 
not  give  mortj  and  the  poor  shall  not  give  2fM"  (ver. 
15).  The  Jburih  pari  ofiht  shekel  must  also  have  been 
an  actutd  piece f  for  it  was  a//  the  silver  that  the  servant 
of  Saul  had  at  hand  to  pay  the  seer  (1  Sam.  Ix,  8,  9). 
If  a  quantity  of  pieces  of  various  weights  were  carrie<l 
about  by  men  in  a  purs^  or  bag,  as  was  the  custom  (2 
Kings  T,  28;  xii,  10;  Gen.  xlii,  85),  without  having 
their  weight  marked  in  some  manner  upon  them,  what 
endless  trouble  there  must  have  been  in  buying  or  sell- 
ing, in  paying  or  receiving.  From  these  facts  we  may 
safely  assume  that  the  Israelites  had  already,  before  the 
exile,  known  silver  pieces  of  a  definite  weight,  and  used 
them  in  trade.  By  this  is  not  meant  coins,  for  these  are 
pieces  of  metal  struck  under  an  authority.  A  curious 
passage  is  that  in  Ezekiel  (xvi,  86),  which  has  been 
supposed  to  speak  of  brass  money.  The  Hebrew  text 
has  ?fP)Vnp  ?] B^n  "i^^,  which  has  been  rendered  by 
the  Vulg.  "quia  effusum  est  ass  tunm,**  and  by  the  A.y. 
"  because  thy  Jilthiness  was  poured  out."  As  brass  was 
the  latest  metal  introduced  for  money  into  Greece,  it 
seems  very  unlikely  that  we  should  have  brass  money 
current  at  this  period  in  Palestine:  it  has,  however, 
been  supposed  that  there  was  an  independent  copper 
coinage  in  farther  Asia  before  the  introduction  of  silver 
money  by  the  Seleucidae  and  the  Greek  kings  of  Bactri- 
ana.  The  terms  ^03  *^2C'1  (Psa.  Ixviii,  80)  and  nniAK 
S]Da  (1  Sam.  ii,  86)  are  merely  expressive  of  any  small 
denomination  of  money.     See  Silver. 

III.  Corned  Money. — 1.  The  Antiquity  of  Coinage, — 
There  are  two  generally  received  opinions  as  to  who 
were  the  inventors  of  the  coining  of  money.  One  is 
that  Phidon,  king  of  Argos,  cowed  both  gold  and  silver 
money  at  i£gina  at  the  same  time  that  he  introduced 
a^  s>'stem  of  weights  and  measures  (Ephor.  ap.  Strabo, 
viii,  876;  PoUux,  ix,  83;  iElian,  Var,  I/ist,  xii,  10; 
Mann,  Par,'),  The  date  of  Phidon,  according  to  the 
Parian  marble,  is  B.C.  895,  but  Grote  places  him  be- 
tween 770  and  780,  while  Ginton,  Bockh,  and  MuUcr 
place  him  between  788  and  744  (Grote,  /list,  of  Greece^ 
iv,  419,  note).  The  other  statement  is  that  the  Lyd- 
ians  "  were  the  first  nation  to  introduce  the  use  of  gold 
and  silver  coin"  (Herod,  i,  94).  This  latter  assertion 
was  also  made,  according  to  Pollux  (ix,  6,  83),  by  Xc- 
nophanes  of  Colophon,  and  is  repeated  by  Eustathius 
(op.  Dionys.  Perieg.  v,  840).  The  early  coins  of  ^gina 
and  Lydia  have  a  device  on  one  side  only,  the  reverse 
being  an  incuse  square  {quadratum  tncusum).  On  the 
obverse  of  the  i£ginetan  coins  is  a  tortoise,  and  on  those 
of  the  Lydian  the  head  of  a  lion.  The  reverse,  how- 
ever, of  the  iEginetan  coins  soon  shows  the  incuse  square 
divided  into  four  parts  by  raised  lines,  the  fourth  quar- 
ter being  again  divided  by  a  diagonal  bar,  thus  forming 
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four  oampannKnts.  Apart,  boweTer,  from  tha  history 
lelitive  (o  these  nspeetive  eoinigeH,  which  decidedly  is 
in  (kvm  of  s  Lydiui  origin  (Kawlinwn, /ferod  1,688; 
Grot«fend,  Num.  Chrim.  i,  335)  agiinit  the  opinion  of  the 
Isle  colonel  Leake  {Kvm.  HtH.  App^,  the  Lydiin  colnB 
geem  tn  ha  ruder  than  those  of  J.gin«,  and  it  is  probahle 
that  vbile  the  idea  oiimprttt  maybe  aMigned  to  Lydia, 
the  perfecting  of  the  silver  and  adding  a  nctrit  tgpt, 
thereby  completing  the  art  of  coinage,  may  be  giren  to 
.£gina(W.ai>ickiiiK>n,JVum.Cin>n.ii,128>  It  maybe 
remarked  that  Herodotus  does  not  epeak  of  the  coins  of 
Lydia  when  a  kingdom,  which  coioB  have  for  their  type 
the  heads  of  a  lion  and  boll  fiicitig,  and  which  ' 
probability  belong  to  Crcesus,  but  of  the  ^tctrum 
of  Asia  Minor.  If  we  conclude  that  ccdnage  commenced 
in  European  and  Anatic  6reec«  about  the  same  Ume, 
the  next  queetion  ie  whether  ne  can  approximately  de- 
termine the  dale.  This  is  extremely  difficult,  since  there 
are  no  coins  of  a  known  period  before  the  time  of  the 
expedition  of  Xerxes.  The  pieces  of  that  age  are  of  bo 
archaic  a  style  that  it  is  luud,  at  flnt  right,  to  believe 
that  there  was  any  length  of  time  between  them  and  the 
TDdest,  and  therefore  earliest,  of  the  coins  of  jEgtna  or 
the  Asiatic  coast.  It  must,  howerer,  be  recollected  that 
in  some  conditions  the  growth  or  change  of  art  is  ex- 
tremely alow,  and  that  thia  was  the  case  in  the  early 
period  of  Greek  art  seems  evident  from  the  reaolts  of 
the  excavations  on  wbat  we  may  believe  to  be  the  old- 
est Bites  irt  Greece.  The  lower  limit  obtained  from  ttK 
evidence  of  the  coim  of  known  date  may  perhaps  be 
conjectured  to  be  two,  or  at  most  three,  centuries  before 
ibeir  time;  the  higher  limit  is  as  vaguely  determined 
by  the  negative  evidence  of  the  Homeric  writings,  of 
which  we  cannot  guess  the  age,  excepting  as  being  before 
theflist  Olympiad. '  On  the  whole,  it  seems  reasonable  to 
carry  up  (Jrcek  coinage  to  the  8th  centnry  RC.  Purely 
.\siatic  coinage  cannot  be  taken  up  to  bo  eariy  a  dale. 
The  more  archaic  Persian  coins  seem  to  be  of  the  time 
of  DariuB  HystaspiB,  or  possibly  of  CyruB,  and  certainly 
not  much  older,  and  there  ia  no  Asiatic  money,  unless  of 
Oreek  cities,  that  can  be  reasonably  aarigned  to  an  ear- 
lier perioil.  Citesua  and  Cyrus  probably  originated  ibis 
branch  of  the  coinage,  or  else  Darius  Hyalaspis  follonved 
the  example  of  the  Lydian  king.  Coined  money  ma; 
iherelore  have  been  known  in  Palestine  as  early 
as  the  fall  of  Samaria,  but  only  through  com- 
merce with  the  Greeks,  and  we  cannot  suppose 
that  it  was  then  current  there.  The  earliest 
coined  money  current  in  Paleetine  is  supposed  to 
be  the  Dane  (see  below). 

2.  The  principal  Monttary  Systfmt  nf  A  vtiq- 
vitf. — This  subject  has  slieady  been  ably  treated 
by  Mr.  K.  3.  Poole  {Ewydopadia  Britamiea,  s.  v. 
Numismatics),  and  in  the  present  article  it  will  be 
BufBcienl  for  our  purpose  to  mention  briefly  the 
ditlerrait  talents  (q.  v.). 

i.  Tkt  A  ilic  fuicit  was  that  employed  in  most 
Greek  cities  before  the  time  of  Alexander,  who 
adopted  it,  and  from  that  time  it  became  almost  univer- 
sal in  Greek  coiiuge.  Its  drachm  weighed  about  67.6 
grains  Troy,  and  its  tetrsdrachm  270  grains.  In  prac- 
lics  it  rarely  reached  this  standard  in  coins  afler  the 
Punic  War ;  at  Alezandet'B  time  its  tetradrachm  weighed 
about  2&1  grains. 

iL  The  j£ginrlan  laUnl,  which  was  used  at  as  early  a 
period  as  the  Attic,  was  employed  in  Greece  and  in  the 
iihmda.  Its  drachm  had  an  average  maximum  weight 
of  abont  DS  grains,  and  its  didrachm  about  192  grains. 
When  abolished  under  Alexander,  this  weight  had  fallen 
to  about  180  grains  for  th^  didrachm. 

iii.  Tke  Altxaadritm  or  Plokmaic  talait,  which  may 
also  be  called  the  Earlier  Phanicitm,  and  also  Mactdo- 
niaa,  as  it  was  used  in  the  earlier  coinage  of  the  dties 
ofUacedon,  andby  theHscedonian  kings  before  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  was  restored  during  the  sway  of  the 
Ptolemies  into  the  Ulcnt  of  Egypt.  In  the  former  case 
its  diachm  weighed  abont  1 12  grains,  and  its  so-called 


m  or  CtaiiasiiiaM  takut  was 
ians  and  Fhienidans.  It  wu 
I  by  tbe  Caithaginiana.  lu 
])  weighed,  according  to  Mr. 
'at.  p.  67),  about  &9  grains,  mi 
chm)  about  236L 
I  Greek  money  had  a  didiacbn 
tem  of  division,  though  comiof; 
ridently  different.  Thewrighi 
Dtical  with  that  of  the  Dtric. 
pn  of  the  system.  The  oidei 
Misted: 
inchma. 
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— oitiai. 

Later  Phtcnlcfaa,  tSL 
n  coinage,  we  may  here  tutt 
reights  of  its  gold  aitd  aim 
Greek,  and  that  the  denariiu, 
ler  metal,  was  under  the  tailv 
he  Attic  drachm,  then  grtadv 
man  coinage  look  place,  accenl- 
Kxxiu,  S),  in  tbe  reign  of  SF^ 
eaia  belbte  Christ;  bat  it  wai 
lacedon  had  subdued  tbe  Pa- 
lis Cesar  had  consolidated  ibe 
mage  of  a  living  ruler  was  ptr- 
>a  Ote  coins,    ^^ious  lo  lliai 
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period  heroes  and  dalies  akwe  gav«  cniroiey  to  tit 
money  of  imperial  Rome.  In  the  Bfitiah  Husemn  lb«n 
is  a  qjceimeo  of  the  oripnal  Roman  at,  the  surlkt  o* 
which  is  nearly  the  size  of  a  brick,  irith  tbe  Ggare  if  > 
boll  impressed  upon  it. 

3.  Ciiiird  ifoHfS  Pimtiomdin  tlu  BMe^-Ttte  a^fS 
mention  ofccnned  money  in  the  KUe  refers  to  the  Fa- 
sian  coinsge.  In  Ezra  (ii,  69)  and  Nebemiah  (vii,T01 
the  word  B^Jl'SS^^  occurs,  and  in  Ezra  (viii,  S7)  snd 
1  Chnn.  (xxix,  7)'  the  word  B-'SiS'l^St,  both  r«iid«»>l 
in  tbe  Sept,  by  xpvaovc,  and  in  tbe  Vulg.  by  niOii 
and  drachma.  Many  opinions  have  been  put  forwvd 
concerning  the  derivation  of  the  words  odarbm  ml 
darktmoH;  but  a  new  suggestion  has  recently  bK<> 
made,  which,  though  ingenioua,  will  not,  we  tliisL 
meet  with  much  support.  Dr.  Levy  (JSd  Jfntia.  p. 
19,  note)  thinks  that  the  root-word  is  ^i^fl,  "to  stretch." 
"tread,"  "step  forward,"  from  tbe  forward  pbdng  "f 
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one  foot,  which  a  man  does  in  bending  the  bow,  and 
that  from  this  word  was  formed  a  nomi,  "|13"l%  or  with 
the  Alepk  prefixed  "pS'^^K,  *' archer,"  which  is  the  type 
upon  these  coins,  especially  as  the  ancients  called  the 
old  Persian  coins  ro^orai.    That  the  more  extended 

form  ')1733*^1  could  have  been  formed  from  the  simple 
*l^an*1  is  very  possible,  as  the  Mem  could  easily  have 
been  inserted.  All,  however,  agree  that  by  these  terms 
the  Persian  ccm  Varie  is  meant     This  coin  was  a 


Darfc.  (Obverse ;  King  of  Perfla  to  the  right,  kneeling, 
bearing  bow  and  Javelin.  Reverse:  Irregular  Incnee 
square.    British  Museum.) 

gold  piece  current  in  Palestine  under  Cyrus  and  Ar- 
taxerxes  Longinumus.  The  onUnacy  Daric  is  not  of 
uncommon  occurrence ;  but  Lery  (/.  c.)  has  given  a 
representation  of  a  double  piece,  thereby  making  the  dt- 
dinarily  received  Daric  a  haif-Daric  Of  the  double 
piece,  he  says,  only  three  are  known.  In  this  he  is  mis- 
taken, as  Mr.  Borrell,  the  coin-dealer,  has  a  record  of 
not  less  than  eight  specimens  (F.  W.  Madden,  Hist,  of 
Jeieish  Coinage,  etc,  p.  272,  note  4).  Besides  these  gold 
pieces,  a  silver  c<nn  also  circulated  in  the  Persian  king- 
dom, named  the  tiglos.  See  DARia  Mention  is  prob- 
ably made  of  this  coin  in  the  Bible  in  those  passages 
which  treat  of  the  Penian  times  (Neb.  v,  15;  comp.  x, 
32).  Of  these  pieces  twenty  went  to  one  gold  Daric 
(Mommsen,  GeKhidOe  det  R6m,  MUnzweaens,  p.  18  and 
855),  which  would  give  a  ratio  of  gold  to  silver  of  one 
to  thirteen  (Herod,  iii,  95).  These  coins  also  have  an 
archer  on  the  obverse.  As  long,  then,  as  the  Jews  lived 
under  Persian  domination,  they  made  use  of  Persian 
coins,  and  had  no  struck  coins  of  their  own.  In  these 
coins  also  were  probably  paid  the  tributes  (Herod,  iii,  89). 

On  the  overthrow  of  the  Persian  monarchy  in  B.C. 
333,  by  Alexander  the  Great,  Palestine  came  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Greeks.  During  the  lifetime  of  Alex- 
ander the  country  was  governed  by  a  vice-regent,  and 
the  high-priest  was  permitted  to  remain  in  power.  Jad- 
dna  was  at  this  time  high-priest,  and  in  high  favor  with 
Alexander  (Josephus,  Ant,  xi,  8, 5).  At  this  period  only 
Greek  coins  were  struck  in  many  cities  of  Palestine. 
The  coinage  consisted  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper.  The 
usual  gold  coins  were  staters,  called  by  Pollux  'AAe^av- 
cpttoi.  The  silver  coins  mostly  in  circulation  were  te- 
tradrachms  and  drachms.  There  are  two  specimens  of 
the  tetradrachms  struck  at  Scythopolis  (the  ancient 
Bethshan),  preserved  in  the  Gotha  and  Paris  collec- 
tions. There  are  also  tetradrachms  with  the  initials 
I  on  struck  at  Joppa,  which,  being  a  town  of  consid- 
erable importance,  no  doubt  supplied  Jerusalem  with 
money.  Some  of  the  coins  bear  the  monograms  of  two 
cities  sometimes  at  a  great  distance  from  each  other, 
showing  evidently  some  commercial  intercourse  between 
them.  For  instance,  Sycamina  (Hepha)  and  Scythop- 
olis (Bethshan),  Ascalon  and  Philadelphia  (Rabbath- 
Ammon)  QA\XWei,  Numismatijue  ^Alexandre  le  Grand, 
1464,  pL  xx). 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  in 
RC.  824^  Palesdne  fell  into  the  hands  of  Ptolemy  I 
Soter,  the  son  of  Lagus,  from  whom  Antigonus  wrested 
it  for  a  short  time,  until,  in  B.C  801,  after  the  battle  of 
Ipsas,  it  came  again  into  his  hands,  and  afterwards  was 
under  the  government  of  the  Ptolemies  for  nearly  one 
hundred  vears. 

The  same  system  of  coinage  was  continued  under  the 
SeleucidsB  and  Lagids,  and  we  find  the  same  and  other 
mints  in  Palestine.  The  history,  fVom  that  time  to  KC. 
139,  will  be  found  under  Antiochus,  Maccabees,  and 
other  names,  and  would  be  out  of  place  in  an  article 
which  more  especially  treats  only  of  money. 


The  next  distinct  allusion  to  coined  monev  is  in  the 
Apocrypha,  where  it  is  narrated  in  the  first  book  of 
Maccabees  that  Antiochus  YU  granted  to  Simon  the 
Maccabee  permission  to  coin  money  with  his  own  stamp, 
as  well  as  other  privileges  (Kai  iirirpt^pd  aoi  voiriaai 
KOfifia  iStov  vofuvfia  ro  x^9^  ^^^'  ^^*  ^)*  'J^^is  was 
in  the  fourth  year  of  Simon's  pontificate,  B.C.  140.  It 
must  be  noted  that  Demetrius  II  had  in  the  first  year 
of  Simon,  B.C.  143,  made  a  most  important  decree  grant- 
ing freedom  to  the  Jewish  people,  which  gave  occasion 
to  the  dating  of  their  contracts  and  covenants — **  In  the 
first  year  of  Simon,  the  great  high-priest,  the  leader, 
and  chief  of  the  Jews"  (xiii,  84-42),  a  form  which  Jose- 
phus gives  difierently— **  In  the  first  year  of  Simon,  ben- 
efactor of  the  Jews,  and  ethnarch''  (Ant,  xiii,  6).  This 
passage  has  raised  many  opinions  concerning  the  Jew- 
ish coinage,  and  among  the  most  conspicuous  is  that  of 
M.  de  Saulcy,  whose  classification  of  Jewish  coins  has 
been  generally  received  and  adopted.  It  has  been  fully 
treated  upon  by  Mr.  J.  Evans  in  the  Numismatic  Ckron- 
ide  (xx,  8  sq.).  See  Numismatics.  The  Jews,  being 
the  worshippers  of  the  one  only  true  God,  idolatry  was 
strictly  forbidden  in  their  law ;  and  therefore  their 
shekel  never  bore  a  head,  but  was  impressed  simply 
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with  the  almond  rod  and  the  pot  of  manna.  Later 
shekels  of  copper  bore  likewise  other  devices.  See 
Shekel. 


Hebrew-Samaritan  Copper  Coin,  in  the  Cnflco-Borglan 

Musenm. 

4.  Money  tn  the  New  TVs/amai/.— The  coins  mentioned 
by  the  evangelists,  and  first  those  of  silver,  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  the  staier  is  spoken  of  in  the  account  of  the 
miracle  of  the  tribute  money.  The  receivers  of  dir 
drachms  demanded  the  tribute,  but  Peter  found  in  the 
fish  a  staier,  which  he  paid  for  our  Lord  and  himself 
(Matt  xvii,  24-27).  This  stater  was  therefore  a  tetra- 
drachm,  and  it  is  very  noteworthy  that  at  this  period 
almost  the  only  Greek  imperial  silver  coin  in  the  East 
was  a  tetradrachm,  the  didrachm  being  probably  un- 
known, or  very  little  coined. 

The  didrachm  is  mentioned  as  a  money  of  account  in 
the  passage  above  cited,  as  the  equivalent  of  the  He- 
brew shekel. 

The  denarius,  or  Roman  penny,  as  well  as  the  Greek 
drachm,  then  of  about  the  same  weight,  is  spoken  of  as 
a  current  coin.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  latter 
is  merely  employed  as  another  name  for  the  former.   In 


Roman  Denarius  (fh)m  the  British  MnseDm). 
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UCngnr,  I 


the  frnious  psamgn  renpecting  the 

Komui  denariu9urthe  time  is  cone 

xiii,lo-2l;  Luke  XX,  19-25).    It  I 

beritu.  who  hu  the  litle  Cbut  ir 

inscription,  mott  later  emperoni  hi 

ceasion, the  title  Augustna:  here  again  thererore  we  have    ^ 

on  evidence  of  the  dale  of  the  Gospela.     See  De:<a- 

Of  copper  coins  the  farthing  and  it«  half,  the  mite, 
are  spoken  of,  and  theae  probably  formed  the  chief 
live  currency.     See  Fahtiiino;  Mite. 

From  (he  time  uf  Julius  Cicaar,  who  first  struck  a 
ing  portrait  on  hia  coins,  the  Roman  coins  run  in  a  con- 
tinned  succession  of  so-called  Qesars,  their  queens  and  j 
crown-princes,  from  about  RC.  48  down  to  Komulua 
Aiigustulus,  emperor  of  the  West,  who  was  dethroned 


Copper  Cola  of  Ves|iarian  eommemoratlDg  tb<  Capture  of  Janualem. 

MONEY-CHANGER  (noXXu^irjr.ic,  Matt,  xxi,  12; 
Mark  xi,  15;  John  ii,  15).  According  to  Exod,  xiut, 
IB-IS,  evcrf  Israelite,  whether  rich  or  poor,  who  had 
reached  or  passed  the  age  oftwenty,  must  pay  into  the 


'   was  to  detect  fraudulent  money  If  offered  In  payment, 
<    The  Hebrew  word  '^HIC,  tocAer',  aignifica  one  who  gaa 
'    about  flora  place  lu  place,  and  is  supposed  to  anaw«  Id 
'    the  native  exchange-agent  or  money-broker  </ the  Kax. 
now  called  ihroff.     See  Mebchant.     It  appear*  iksi 
'   there  were  bankers  or  money-changers  in  Judca,  vbu 
le  of  receiving  mwiey  in  deposit  and  paying 
it  (Mall.  iXF,  37).    In  the  Lift  of  A  raUi.  \k 
Plutarch,  there  is  mention  of  a  banker  of  Sicyon,  a  city 
of  Peloponnesus,  who  lived  2*0  years  before  Chri«t,»D.I 
whose  whole  businese  consisted  in  exchanging  one  sprciA 
'  of  money  roranother.—Kitto.   See  Ciiakokr  of  Uonet. 
j ;      MONEY,  LOVE  OF  {fiXapyopia,  1  Tim,  vi,  10,  ot- 
,  j  arvx  or  cupidity).     See  Covbtoubness. 
_  '        MONEY,  PIECE  OF  (HB-'Dj;.  tEhloA',  Geo.  luiii. 

by  "Odoaeer  abi.«"A.D,  475  ioTart^y  'jfcrt^7i""^  I  ^^'  ■'"''  *''''  "  =  "P"*  of  ^ver,"  Joah.iiir,3ii  wa- 
958),    See  Coin.  |  j-^.  Matt,  xvii,  27).    See  KEsnAiii  States. 

Money,  BocleaiaaticaL    See  Su- 

Money-atone  is,  in  feccle^astica]  lan- 
guage, the  upper  slab  of  a  tomb,  on  whicti 
)  payments  were  made  by  or  to  ecdnsiatlicL 
There  is  one  at  Carlisle,  at  York,  and  si 
Duiidry,  in  England.  —  Wakott,  Saati 
A  rchaoi.  a.  r. 

Blonfort,  Dtivld,  D.D.,  a  Pmlw- 
tetiao  divine,  waa  bom  in  AdanM  Couiv. 
Pa.,March7,1790.  HisaDceslonwerellK 
Huguenot  De  Monforts  of  France,  who  win 
driven  to  Holland,  and  at^erwanls  emigralnl 
lothiscountTyabout  1M0.  David  HodImi 
was  educated  at  Transylvania  Univernty,  in  Lexing- 
ton, Kv.,  and  graduated  in  the  theological  seminsji'  U 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  in  1BI7 ;  was  licensed  by  Miami  P» 
bytery  in  1818,  and  continued  all  his  life  a  miauonur 
preacher,  acdng  at  different  times  as  (he  staled  supply 
of  Bethel  Church,  in  Oxford  Presbytery ;  Terre  Iliitt 
Church,  Ind.',  Sharon  Church,  at  Wilmington.  Obi»: 
and  a  church  in  Franklin,  Ind.,  where  he  lalxnwl  for 
twenty  years.  In  1851  he  became  stated  pastor  at  lit 
church  at  Knigbtstown,  Ind. ;  and  in  I85T  be  nrnora! 
to  Macomb,  IlL,  where  he  remained  aatil  bis  dcalh. 
Oct,  18,  18G0.  Dr.  Monfort  was  ■  thoRHighly  Uaiird 
minister,  an  able  expo^tor,  an  excellent  linguist,  soil 
an  eloquent  preacher.  He  published  two  aemum  sn 
BiiplUTH  and  one  on  Jiat^/katian,  which  appeared  ia  a 
volume  called  Original  Strmotu  bf  Pra^triam  Ktwn 
m  Dtt  tfiuitt^  Valliy.  See  Wilson,  Pmb.  Sid.  Al- 
Bumac,  1862,  p.  104.    (J.  I.  S.) 

Monfort;  Peter,  a  Presbvterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Adams  County,  Pa.,  March  14, 1781.  He  wu. 
like  the  above,  descended  from  the  Huguenot  De  Mm- 
furta.  He  attained  his  educaticm  through  great  cAjti. 
pursuing  his  course  with  much  dilHculty  for  want  of 
teachers  and  books.  Afler  several  years  of  priralt  tu- 
ition in  the  cUasics  and  theology,  he  was  liceawd  in 
the  spring  of  1813,  and  ordained  in  1814  by  Miami  Pnf 
bytery;  was  pastor  four  years  at  Yellow  SprinB^  Odio. 
and  det'en  years  in  Unity  and  Pisgah,  near  bis  otlr 
home;  subsequently  he  undertook  the  woi^  ofadoaKS' 
tic  missionary  at  Findlay,  Ohio,  where  he  labored  tor 
three  years.  In  1836  he  transferred  bis  reUtionii  fnu 
the  Presbyterian  to  the  Associate  ReTunned  Chnn*. 
and  in  that  connection  preached  at  Syracuse,  in  Hamil- 
ton County,  Ohio;  Jacksonbnrg,  Quincy,  and  Miitdk- 
burg,  Ohio;  and  at  College  Comer.  He  died  Not.  1^ 
1865.  Mr.  Monfort  showed  much  ability  as  an  expjf- 
iter  of  the  Scriptures,  and  as  an  advocate  nf  sound  doc- 
trinal theology.  He  was  a  man  of  deep  religious  expe- 
rience, nnifomi  hfe.  and  lowliness  of  mind.  SeeWilwa 
Prab.  Iliit.  A  fciiuBoc,  1887,  p.  861.     (J.  I.  S.) 

Mongiii.  £i>HOXi>B,  a  French  Soman  Cslbnii' 
preacher,  noted  for  his  pulpit  oi 
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shekel,  about  ISJd.  sterling  of  English 
premium  for  obtaining  by  exchange  of  other  money  the 
half-shekel  of  Hebrew  coin,  according  to  the  Talmud, 
was  a  icoXXii(3oc  (coHj&ms),  and  hence  the  money-broker 
who  made  the  exchange  waa  called  loWvfiiarite.  The 
coU^nit,  according  to  the  same  authority,  was  equal  in 
value  to  a  nlver  oMuj.  which  has  aweight  of  12  graiiia, 
and  ils  money  value  is  about  1^  sierilng.  The  money- 
changers (eoXXu^iirraO  whom  Christ,  for  their  impie- 
ty, avarice,  and  fraudulent  dealing,  expelled  from  the 
Temple,  were  the  dealers  who  supplied  half-shekels,  for 
such  a  premium  as  they  might  be  able  to  exact,  to  the 

ruaaJem  during  the  great  feativala,  and  were  required  to 
pay  their  tribute  or  ransom  money  in  the  Hebrew  coin; 
and  also  fur  other  purpoaea  of  exchange,  such  as  would 
be  necessary  in  so  great  a  resort  of  foreign  residents  to 
the  ecclesiaatical  metropolis.  The  word  rpairt{in)C 
(Irapaita),  which  we  find  in  Malt,  xxv,  29,  is  a  gen- 
eral term  for  banker  or  broker,  so  called  from  the  Ubie 
{TpatiZ'ie)  at  which  tbey  were  sealed  (like  the  modem 
'bank,"  Le.  ifnch).  See  Exciianobr.  Of  this  branch 
of  business  we  find  traces  very  early  both  in  the  Orien- 
tal and  elasaical  literature  (comp.Hatl.xvil,24-S7:  see 
Lightfoot,  Hor.  t/ii.  on  Matt,  xxi,  IS;  Buxtorf,  Ltr. 
AdiMn.  col.  2032).— Smith.  It  is  menUoned  by  Volney 
that  in  Syria.  Egypt,  and  Turkey,  when  any  conaidara- 
ble  payments  are  to  be  made,  an  agent  irf  exchange  ia 
sent  for,  who  counla  paras  by  thousands,  rejects  piece* 
of  false  money,  and  weighs  all  the  aequins  either  sepa- 
rately or  together.  It  has  hence  been  suggested  that 
the  "current  money  with  the  merchant"  mentioned  in 
Scripture  (Gen.  xxiii,  16),  might  have  been  such  as 
wasapproveduf  by  competent  judge\whoaebuaness it.  at  Baroville,  dioceae  of  Langm.    At  (he  age  of  niat- 
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teen  he  gave  proofs  of  his  talent  for  the  pulpit,  and  in 
after-years  the  French  Academy  successively  awarded 
liim  three  different  prizes  for  eloquence.  He  was  in- 
trusted with  the  education  of  Louis-Henri  de  Bourbon 
and  of  Charles  de  Charolais,  princes  of  the  house  of 
Conde.  Elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  in  the  place 
of  the  abbe  Gallois,  he  was  received  March  1, 1708,  and 
it  was  in  this  capacity  be  pronounced  in  the  chapel  of 
the  Louvre  the  funeral  oration  of  Louis  XIY.  He  was 
appointed  in  1711  abbe  of  Saint-Martin  d'Autun,  and 
became  bishop  of  Bazas  Sept  24, 1724,  devoting  him- 
self entirely  to  the  administration  of  his  diocese.  In 
the  midst  of  the  unfortunate  quarrels  which  troubled 
the  Church  of  France  he  was  as  remarkable  for  bis 
moderation  as  for  his  wisdom.  "  Believe  me,''  said  he 
to  an  over-zealous  prelate,  **  we  should  speak  much  and 
write  little."  Mongin  died  at  Bazas,  May  6, 1746.  He 
has  left  some  sermons,  some  panegyrics,  some  funeral 
orations  (among  others,  that  of  Henri  de  Bourbon,  prince 
de  Conde),  and  several  different  academical  pieces,  col- 
lected into  one  volume  (Paris,  1745,  4to).  D'Alembert 
savs  that  "  his  works  evince  more  taste  than  warmth, 
more  thought  than  emotion,  more  wisdom  than  imagi- 
nation; but  there  is  found  throughout  all  a  noble  and 
simple  tone,  a  sweet  sensibility,  an  elegant  and  pure 
diction,  and  that  sound  instruction  which  should  be 
the  basis  of  Christian  eloquence"  {Hist,  des  MemJbres  de 
FAcademie  Fran^aise^  vol.  v).— Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Ge- 
furak,  a.  v. 

Mongitore,  Antonino,  an  Italian  ecclesiastic,  noted 
mainly,  however,  for  hid  literary  labors,  was  bom  at 
Palermo,  May  1, 1663,  entered  the  priesthood,  and  was 
made  dean  of  the  cathedral  of  his  native  place,  and 
finally  became  one  of  the  papal  counsellors.  He  died 
June  6, 1743.  Besides  his  BUdiotheca  Sicula  (Palermo, 
1708-14,  2  vols.  foL),  which  contains  a  history  of  Sicily 
and  its  writers,  secular  and  ecclesiastic,  we  should  note 
Brevt  Compendio  delta  Vita  di  S,  Francisco  di  Sales 
(1695, 12mo): — Vita  di  due  Sante  Mamiliani,  arcives- 
covi  di  Palermo  (1701,  4to) ;  and  the  biographies  of 
other  celebrated  ecclesiastics,  and  also  a  history  of  the 
Teutonic  order  of  knighthood.  See  Du  Pin,  Biblioth, 
des  Auteurs  eccUsiasi.  du  dix-huitieme  m6c^.— Hoefer, 
iVour.  Biog,  Generalej  s.  v. 

Mongolia,  an  Asiatic  country,  now  a  part  of  China, 
situated  between  lat.  Sb°  and  52<^  N.  and  long.  S2P  and 
1*23^  E.,  is  bounded  by  the  Russian  government  of  Ir- 
kutsk in  Siberia,  N.E.  by  Mantchuria,  S.  by  the  Chinese 
provinces  of  Chili  and  Shan-si  and  the  Yellow  River, 
S.W.  by  Kansu,  and  W.  by  Cobdo  and  Hi,  and  has  an 
area  of  1,400,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of 
2,000,000.    See  China. 

Geographical  Features, — It  is  chiefly  a  high  plain, 
3000  feet  above  the  sea,  almost  destitute  of  wood  and 
water.  In  the  central  pArt  is  the  great  sandy  desert  of 
Gobi,  which  stretches  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  with  an  area 
estimated  at  600,000  square  miles.  The  chief  moun- 
tain ranges  of  Mongolia  are  the  Altai  and  its  various 
saborduiate  chains,  which  extend  eashn'ard,  under  the 
names  of  Tangnu,  Khangai,  and  Kenteh,  as  far  as  the 
Amur;  and  the  Alashan  and  Inshan  ranges,  which 
commence  in  lat.  429  N.  and  long.  107^  £.,  and  run  N.E. 
and  N.  to  the  Amur,  in  lat  68^  N.  The  rivers  of  Mon- 
golia are  chiefly  in  the  north.  The  Selenga,  Orkhon, 
and  Tula  unite  their  streams  and  flow  into  Lake  Bai- 
kal The  Kerion  and  Onon  rise  near  each  other,  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  Kenteh  range,  and  flow  in  a  N.E. 
direction  to  the  Amur.  In  the  south,  the  Siramuren 
and  its  branches  unite  in  the  Lian  River.  Lakes  are 
nnmerous,  and  some  of  them  are  large.  South  of  the 
desert  of  Gobi  are  the  Oling  and  Dzaring,  and  the  Ko- 
ko-nor  or  Blue  Sea,  which,  according  to  the  Chinese  ac- 
counts, is  190  miles  in  length  and  60  in  breadth.  In 
the  N.W.  part  of  the  country  lakes  abound,  the  largest 
of  which  are  the  Upaa-nor,  Altai-nor,  Alak-nor,  and  the 
Iki-uraL    Mongolia  is  divided  into  four  principal  re- 


gions :  1,  Inner  Mongolia,  lying  between  the  great  wall 
and  the  desert  of  Gobi ;  2,  Outer  Mongolia,  between  the 
desert  and  the  Altai  mountains,  and  reaching  from  the 
Inner  Hingan  to  the  Tien-shan ;  8,  the  country  about 
Koko-nor;  4,  Uliassutai  and  its  dependencies.     Inner 
Mongolia  is  divided  into  6  corps  and  24  tribes,  which 
are  again  divided  into  49  standards,  each  comprising 
about  2000  families  and  commanded  by  hereditary 
princes.     The  Kortchin  and  the  Ortus  are  the  princi- 
pal tribes.     Another  large  tribe,  the  Tsakhars,  occupy 
the  region  immediately  north  of  the  great  walL    Outer 
Mongolia  is  divided  into  4  circles,  each  of  which  is  gov- 
erned by  a  khan,  or  prince,  who  claims  descent  from 
Genghis  Khan.     The  Khalkas  is  the  principal  tribe, 
and  their  4  khanates  are  divided  into  86  standards,  each 
of  which  is  restricted  to  a  particular  territory,  from 
which  it  is  not  allowed  to  wander.     The  countrv  about 
Lake  Koko-nor  is  occupied  by  Tui^uths,  Hoshoits,  Khal- 
kas, and  other  tribes,  arranged  under  29  standards.   Uli- 
assutai is  a  town  of  2000  houses,  in  the  western  part  of 
Mongolia,  and  lies  in  a  well-cultivated  valley  upon  the 
River  Iro.    Its  dependent  territories  comprise  11  tribes 
of  Khalkas,  divided  into  81  standards  {Amer.  Cyclop.), 
But  little  is  accurately  known  of  the  natural  history' 
of  Mongolia,  except  that  its  immense  plains  and  gloomy 
forests  are  inhabited  by  multitudes  of  wild  animals. 
The  camel,  double-humped  or  Bactrian,  exists  in  both 
the  wild  and  domesticated  state.     In  the  latter  condi- 
tion it  is  the  cow  and  horse  of  that  region.    It  gives 
milk  excellent  in  qualit}',  and  from  it  butter  and  cheese 
are  prepared,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  the  camel 
which  serves  the  Mongolian  frequently  as  a  beast  of 
burden,  etc.    Very  little  of  Mongolian  soil  is  fit  for  culti- 
vation, rain  or  snow  rarely  falling  in  sufficient  quanti- 
ties, except  on  the  acclivities  of  the  mountain  ranges. 
It  is  noticed,  however,  that  wherever  agriculture  has 
been  attempted  the  climate  has  been  more  or  less  in- 
fluenced, and  changes  have  been  wrought ;  as  e.  g.  in 
Southern  Mongolia,  where  the  Chinese,  far  advance<l 
beyond  the  Mongols  proper  in  culture,  introduced  agri- 
culture, with  the  cultivation  of  cereals,  which  formerly 
did  not  grow.    As  a  rule,  the  winter  lasts  nine  months, 
and  is  suddenly  succeeded  by  three  months  of  intense 
heat. 

Inhabitants, — ^The  natives  of  Mongolia  are  a  part  of 
the  Mongolian  race,  a  division  of  mankind  numerous 
and  widely  spread — according  to  Prof.  Dieterici's  esti- 
mate, in  1859,  counting  as  many  as  528,000,000  souls,  or 
about  half  the  human  race ;  the  second  in  the  classilica- 
tion  of  Blumenbach,  and  corresponding  in  almost  every 
respect  with  the  branch  designated  as  Turanian  by 
more  recent  ethnologists.  See  Origin  of  Man.  Under 
the  designation  of  Mongolians  are  included  not  only  the 
Mongols  proper,  but  the  Chinese  and  Indo-Chinese,  Thi- 
betans, Tartars  of  all  kinds,  Burmese,  Siamese,  Japanese, 
Esquimaux,  Samoieds,  Finns,  Lapps,  Turks,  and  even 
Magyars.  Collectively,  they  are  the  great  nomadic 
people  of  the  earth,  as  distinguished  from  the  Aryans, 
Shemites,  and  Hamites.  The  physical  characteristics 
of  the  Mongolians  in  their  primitive  state  are  thus  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Latham  in  his  Descriptive  Ethnology : 
"  The  face  of  the  Mongolian  is  broad  and  flat.  This  is 
because  the  nasal  bones  are  depressed  and  the  cheek- 
bones stand  out  laterally ;  they  are  not  merely  project- 
ing, for  this  they  might  be  without  giving  much  breadth 
to  the  face,  inasmuch  as  they  might  stand  forward. .  .  . 
The  distance  between  the  eyes  is  great,  the  eyes  them- 
selves being  oblique,  and  their  carunculse  being  concealed. 
The  eyebrows  form  a  low  and  imperfect  arch,  black  and 
scanty.  The  iris  is  dark,  the  cornea  yellow.  The  com- 
plexion is  tawny,  the  stature  low.  The  ears  are  large, 
standing  out  from  the  head ;  the  lips  thick  and  fleshy 
rather  than  thin,  the  teeth  somewhat  oblique  in  their 
insertion,  the  forehead  low  and  flat,  and  the  hair  lank 
and  thin."  Of  course,  such  a  description  as  this  cannot 
be  understood  as  applying  to  the  more  civilized  nations 
of  Mongol  origin,  such  as  the  Turlcs  and  Magyars,  e»- 
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peciallj  the  latter,  who  in  physical  appearance  di£fer 
but  little,  if  at  all,  from  other  European  nations. 

The  Mongols  are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  nomadic  in 
their  mode  of  life,  living  in  tents  and  subsisting  on  ani- 
mal food,  the  product  of  their  flocks  and  herds.  The 
Mongol  tent,  for  about  three  feet  from  the  ground,  is 
cylindrical  in  form;  it  then  becomes  conical,  like  a 
pointed  hat.  Its  wood-work  is  composed  below  of  a 
trellis-work  of  crossed  bars,  which  fold  up  and  expand 
at  pleasure.  Above  these  a  circle  of  poles,  fixed  in  the 
trellis-work,  meets  at  the  top,  like  the  sticks  of  an  um- 
brella. Over  the  wood-work  is  stretched  a  thick  cover- 
ing of  coarse  felt  The  door  is  low  and  narrow,  and  is 
crossed  at  the  bottom  by  a  beam  which  serves  as  a 
threshold.  At  the  top  of  the  tent  is  an  opening  to  let 
out  the  smoke,  which  can  at  any  time  be  closed  by  a 
piece  of  felt  hanging  above  it,  to  which  is  attached  a 
long  string  for  the  purpose.  The  interior  is  divided 
into  two  compartments — that  on  the  left  being  for  the 
men,  while  that  on  the  right  b  occupied  by  the  women, 
and  is  also  used  as  a  kitchen,  the  utensils  of  which  con- 
sist chiefly  of  large  earthen  vessels  for  holding  water, 
wooden  pails  for  milk,  and  a  large  beli-«haped  iron  ket- 
tle. A  small  sofa  or  couch,  a  small  square  press  or  chest 
of  drawers  (the  top  of  which  serves  as  an  altar  for  an 
idol),  and  a  number  of  goats'  horns  fixed  in  the  wood- 
work of  the  tent,  on  which  hang  various  utensils,  arms, 
and  other  articles,  complete  the  furniture  of  this  primi- 
tive hid>itation.  The  odor  pervading  the  interior  of 
the  Mongol  tent  is,  to  those  not  accustomed  to  it,  dis- 
gusting and  almost  insupportable.  ^  This  smell,"  says 
M.  Hue,  ^  so  potent  sometimes  that  it  seems  to  make 
one's  heart  rise  to  one's  throat,  is  occasioned  by  the 
mutton-grease  and  butter  with  which  everything  on 
and  about  a  Tartar  is  impregnated.  It  is  on  account 
of  this  habitual  filth  that  they  are  called  Tsao-Ta-Dze 
(*  stinking  Tartars')  by  the  Chinese,  themselves  not 
altogether  inodorous,  or  by  any  means  particular  about 
cleanliness."  Household  and  family  cares  among  the 
Mongols  are  assigned  entirely  to  the  women,  who  milk 
the  cows,  make  the  butter  and  cheese,  draw  water, 
gather  fuel,  tan  skins,  and  make  cloth  and  clothes.  The 
occupation  of  the  men  consists  chiefly  in  conducting 
the  flocks  and  herds  to  pasture,  which,  as  they  are  ac- 
customed from  infancy  to  horseback,  is  an  amusement 
rather  than  a  labor.  They  sometimes  hunt  wild  ani- 
mals for  food  or  for  their  skins,  but  never  for  pleasure. 
When  not  on  horseback,  the  men  pass  their  time  in  ab- 
solute idleness,  sleeping  all  night  and  squatting  all  day 
in  their  tents,  drinking  tea  or  smoking.  Their  educa- 
tion is  very  limited.  The  only  persons  who  learn  to 
read  are  the  lamas  or  priests,  who  are  also  the  painters, 
sculptors,  architects,  and  physicians  of  the  nation.  The 
training  of  the  men  who  are  not  intended  for  priests  is 
confined  to  the  use  of  the  bow  and  the  matchlock,  and 
a  thorough  mastery  of  horsemanship.  M.  Hue  says : 
**When  a  mere  infant,  the  Mongol  is  weaned,  and  as 
soon  as  he  is  strong  enough  he  is  stuck  upon  a  horse's 
back  behind  a  man,  the  animal  is  put  to  a  gallop,  and 
the  juvenile  rider,  in  order  not  to  fall  ofi^,  has  to  cling 
with  both  hands  to  his  teacher's  jacket.  The  Tartars 
thus  become  accustomed  from  a  very  early  age  to  the 
movement  of  the  horse,  and  by  degrees  and  the  force 
of  habit  they  identify  themselves,  as  it  were,  with  the 
animal.  There  is  perhaps  no  spectacle  more  exciting 
than  that  of  Mongol  riders  in  chase  of  a  wild  horse. 
They  are  armed  with  a  long,  heavy  pole,  at  the  end  of 
which  is  a  running-knot  They  gallop — they  fly  after 
the  horse  they  are  pursuing,  down  rugged  ravines  and 
up  precipitous  hills,  in  and  out,  twisting  and  turning  in 
their  rapid  course,  until  they  come  up  with  their  game. 
They  then  take  tiie  bridle  of  their  own  horse  in  their 
teeth,  seize  with  both  hands  their  heavy  pole,  and, 
bending  forward,  throw  by  a  powerful  eifort  the  run- 
ning-knot around  the  wild  horse's  neck.  In  this  exer- 
cise the  greatest  vigor  must  be  combined  with  the 
greatest  dexterity,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  stop  short 


the  powerM  untamed  animals  with  which  they  have 
to  deaL  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  oord  and  pole 
are  broken ;  but  as  to  a  horseman  being  thrown,  it  is  an 
occurrence  we  never  saw  or  heard  oC  The  Mongol  a 
so  accustomed  to  ride  on  horseback  that  be  is  hke  a 
fish  out  of  water  when  he  sets  foot  on  the  groand.  His 
step  is  heavy  and  awkward ;  and  his  bowed  legs,  his 
chest  bent  forward,  and  hb  constant  looking  about  him, 
all  indicate  a  peraon  who  spends  the  greater  portion  of 
his  time  on  the  back  of  a  hone  or  a  cameL  The  Mon- 
gols marry  very  young,  and  their  marriages  are  regu- 
lated entirely  by  their  parents,  who  make  the  oontiKt 
without  consulting  the  young  people  at  alL  No  dowry 
is  given  with  the  bride,  but,  on  the  contnzy,  the  bride- 
groom's family  pay  a  considerable  price  for  the  maiden. 
A  plurality  of  wives  is  permitted,  but  the  first  wife  is 
always  the  mistress  of  the  household.  Divorce  h  very 
frequent,  and  is  effected  without  the  intervention  oif 
either  the  civil  or  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  The 
husband  who  wishes  to  repudiate  his  wife  Bends  her 
back  to  her  parents  without  any  formality,  except  a 
message  that  he  does  not  require  her  any  longer.  This 
proceeding  does  not  give  offence,  as  the  fiunily  of  the 
lady  retain  the  cattle,  horses,  and  other  property  given 
to  them  at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  and  have  an  op- 
portunity of  selling  her  over  agun  to  a  fresh  purchaser. 
The  women,  however,  are  not  oppressed,  and  are  not 
kept  in  seclusion ;  they  come  and  go  at  pleasare^  ride 
on  horseback,  and  visit  from  tent  to  tent  In  their 
manners  and  appearance  they  are  like  the  men— haugh- 
ty, independent,  and  vigorous.  The  chiefs  of  the  Mon- 
gol tribes  and  all  their  blood-relations  form  an  aristoc- 
racy, who  hold  the  common  people  in  a  mild  species  of 
patriarchal  servitude.  There  is  no  distinction  of  man- 
ners nor  of  mode  of  living  between  these  classes ;  and 
though  the  common  people  are  not  allowed  to  own 
lands,  they  frequently  accumulate  considerable  property 
in  herds  and  flocks.  Those  who  become  lamas  are  en- 
tirely free," 

Bi9tory,—The  Mongolians,  as  a  race,  are  supposed  to 
be  the  same  who,  in  remote  antiquity,  founded  what  b 
called  the  **  Median  empire"  in  Lower  Chaldasa— -an  em- 
pire, according  to  Rawlinson,  that  flourished  and  fell  be- 
tweep  2458  and  22S4  KG.,  that  is,  before  Nineveh  be- 
came known  as  a  great  city.  Thus  early  did  some  of 
these  nomadic  tribes,  forsaking  their  original  pastonl 
habits,  assume  the  character  of  a  nati^uou  Another 
great  offshoot  from  this  stock  founded  an  empire  in 
China,  the  earliest  date  of  which  it  is  imposBihle  to 
trace,  but  which  certainly  had  reached  a  state  of  high 
civilization  at  least  2000  years  B.C.  In  eariy  Greek 
history  they  figure  as  Scythians,  and  in  late  BooMfl  ai 
Huns,  carrying  terror  and  desolation  over  the  drilind 
world.  In  the  Middle  Ages  they  appear  as  Mongols, 
Tartar^  and  Turks.  In  the  beginning  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury Genghis  Khan,  originally  the  chidT  of  a  small  Hoa- 
gol  horde,  conquered  almost  the  whole  of  Centnl  and 
Eastern  Asia.  His  sons  and  grandaona  were  eqaalhr 
successful,  and  In  1240-41  the  Mongol  empire  extended 
from  the  sea-board  of  China  to  the  frontieia  of  Gennany 
and  Poland,  including  Russia  and  Hungary,  and  the 
whole  of  Asia,  with  the  exception  of  Asia  Minor,  Arabia, 
India  and  the  Indo-Chinese  states,  and  Northern  Sibe- 
ria. This  vast  empire  soon  broke  up  into  a  number  of 
independent  kingdoms,  from  one  of  which,  Tntkestan, 
arose  another  tide  of  Mongol  invasion,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Timdr  or  Tamerlane^  who  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  14th  century  reduced  Turkestan,  Persia,  Hindustan. 
Asia  Minor,  and  Georgia  under  his  sway,  and  broke  for 
a  time  the  Turkish  power.  On  the  death  of  his  son. 
shah  Rokh,  the  Mongol  empire  was  subdivided,  and 
finally  absorbed  by  the  Persians  and  Usbefcs;  but  an 
ofishoot  of  Timiltr's  family  founded  in  the  16th  century 
the  great  Mogid  empire  of  Delhu  After  the  decline  of 
Timiir's  empire,  the  Turkish  branch  maintained  the 
glory  of  the  race,  and  spread  terror  to  the  very  heart  cf 
Western  Europe.    In  the  9th  oentuzy  the  Magyars,  a 
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tribe  of  Ugrians,  abo  of  Mongol  extracdon,  under  theii 
leader  Aipiid,  established  tbemBelres  in  Hungaiy,  where 
in  procees  of  time  they  became  conTorted  to  Christian- 
ity,  and  founded  a  kingdom  famous  in  European  history. 
SeeGaoBGiA;  Hunoart;  Turkey. 

ReUgion, — (a)  Heathamrnr—TYi^  primitive  religion 
of  Che  Mongolians  was  no  doubt  largely  influenced  by 
the  inspired  faith,  if  it  did  not  to  some  extent  prevail 
among  them  for  some  time.  The  earliest  traces  reveal 
them  as  mostly  adherents  to  Shamanism  (q.v.).  There 
are,  however,  among  them,  according  to  the  dilTerent 
countries  in  which  they  reside,  and  to  the  several  names 
of  which  the  reader  has  been  referred,  various  other  re- 
ligions, as  Buddhisntf  Confucianitm,  Taouism,Jir&-tDor' 
skipj  paffodtm  of  different  kinds,  Mohammedamtm,  and 
CkrUHamty,  In  Mongolia  proper,  that  species  of  Buddh- 
ism known  as  Lamaum  (q.  v.)  was  introduced  in  the 
13th  century  of  the  Christian  nra,  and,  like  the  Buddh- 
ists of  Thibet,  they  recognise  as  their  spiritual  head 
the  grand  lama  at  Lassa.  The  people  are  very  devout, 
and  generous  to  a  fault  in  their  support  of  re^gious  in- 
stitutions, and  hence  the  country  abounds  in  well-en- 
dowed lamasaries,  constructed  of  brick  and  stone  with 
el^ance  and  solidity,  and  ornamented  with  paintings, 
sculptures,  and  carvings.  "  The  most  famous  of  these 
monasteries  is  that  of  the  great  Kuren,  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Tula,  in  the  country  of  the  Kalkas.  Thirty 
thouaand  lamas  dwell  in  the  lamasary,  and  the  plain 
adjoining  it  is  always  covered  with  the  tents  of  the  pil- 
grims who  resort  thither  from  all  parts  of  Tartaiy.  In 
these  lamasaries  a  strict  monastic  discipline  is  maintain- 
ed, bat  each  lama  is  at  liberty  to  acquire  property  by 
practicing  as  physician,  by  casting  horoscopes,  or  by 
working  as  sculptor  or  painter,  or  in  any  occupation  not 
'inconsistent  with  his  priestly  character.  Almost  all 
younger  sons  of  the  free  Mongols  are  devoted  from  in- 
&ney  to  the  priesthood,  and  this  tendency  to  monasti- 
ciam  is  encouraged  by  the  Chinese  government,  in  order 
CO  keep  down  the  growth  of  population  among  the  Mon- 
gul&  Almost  every  lamasaiy  of  the  first  class  possesses 
a  living  Buddha,  who,  like  the  grand  lama  of  Thibet,  is 
wonhipped  as  an  incarnation  of  the  deity.  The  influ- 
ence of  these  personages  i9  very  great;  and  the  Chinese 
emperors,  who  are  constantly  in  dread  of  the  Mongols, 
watch  the  living  Boddhas  with  constant  care,  and  spare 
no  pains  to  coDciliate  them  and  win  over  to  their  inters 
est  those  who  manage  these  deides." 

(6)  CJkrutiank^, — The  Nestorians  (q.  v.),  who  dwelt 
in  large  numbers  among  the  Mongolians,  seem  to  have 
exerted  but  little  if  any  influence  on  this  heathen  peo- 
ple. What  was  by  the  early  Christians  regarded  as  an 
indication  of  their  leaning  towards  the  religion  and 
culture  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  proves  to  have 
been  only  a  temporary  accommodation.  The  Western 
or  Roman  Church  has  made  repeated  attempts  to  con- 
vert the  Mongols.  In  the  18th  century,  when  their  in- 
vasion threatened  to  overthrow  European  society  and 
civilization,  the  Western  pontiff.  Innocent  IV  (1245), 
sent  two  embassies,  one  to  charge  these  sanguinary 
warriors  to  desist  from  their  desolating  inroads,  the 
other  to  win  them  over  to  Christianity.  The  first  of 
these,  oonaiadng  of  Dominicans,  headed  by  one  named 
Ascelin  (Neander,  Kirchenffeachickte,  vii,  66),  approach- 
ed the  oommander-in-cliief  of  the  Mongol  forces  in  Per- 
sia, bat  was  unsuocessfuL  The  other,  consisting  of 
Franciscans,  headed  by  an  Italian,  Johannes  de  Piano 
Carpini,  a  disciple  and  devoted  friend  of  Francis  d'As- 
sisiy  poshed  quite  to  the  Tartaric  court,  and  approached 
the  khan  in  penon  (1246) ;  but  though  they  secured  a 
hearing  before  the  Mongolian  throne,  they  yet  failed  to 
aooompltth  more  than  that  the  Mongol  chief,  like  Vladi- 
mir of  Russia,  gave  a  patient  hearing  to  Romanist,  Nes- 
torian,  Buddhist,  and  Mohammedan,  who  each  in  their 
turn  sought  his  conversion  and  influence.  In  1258 
I^nis  IX,  hearing  of  the  Mongolian's  tendency  towards 
Christianity,  despatched  another  Franciscan,  William  de 
Bnbruiquis  (Neander,  vli,  69) ;  but  he  reported  that  the 


Mongolian  chief  listened  patiently  to  Christian  emis^- 
ries,  "  filled  with  the  idea  that  the  Mongol  conquests 
would  come  to  an  end  unless  the  gods  of  foreign  coun- 
tries were  propitiated."  Only  one  Christian  Church  had 
been  founded.  Rubruiquis,  however,  succeeded  in  bap- 
tizing about  sixty  persons ;  yet,  after  all,  Rubruiquis's 
success  was  not  flattering,  and  he  finally  returned  to 
Europe  disheartened.  The  removal,  five  years  later,  of 
the  capital  of  the  Mongol  empiro  to  China  (q.  v.),  fur- 
ther obstructed  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  Mongo- 
lia. There  developed,  however,  among  its  simple  pas- 
toral tribes  an  article  of  belief  which  promised  much  for 
the  final  establishment  of  Christianity,  viz.  the  belief  in 
the  existence  of  one  almighty  Being.  In  their  heathen 
views,  of  course,  they  could  not  content  themselves  with 
acknowledging  an  earthly  ruler  unless  a  supernatural  ori- 
gin could  be  assigned  to  him,  and  they  made  the  khan 
the  son  of  this  one  almighty  Power,  an  earthly  ruler 
whom  all  men  wen  bound  to  obey.  While  thus  there 
was  room  for  the  most  comprehensive  toleration,  there 
was  room  also  for  every  kind  of  superstition ;  and  the 
desiro  to  bring  the  one  Supreme^  living  apart  in  awful 
isolation,  into  nearer  communion  with  his  feeble  wor- 
shipper—to bridge  over  the  awful  chasm  between  them 
— predisposed  the  people  to  a  composite  religion  of 
Buddhism  and  Lamaism  (see  Hardwick,  Christ  and  other 
MasterSf  voL  ii,  Append.  2 ;  iii,  89 ;  Middle  Ages,  p.  285). 
Still,  "  the  son  of  Heaven"  entertained  a  respect  for  idl 
religions,  and  not  least  for  Christianity.  Marco  Polo, 
who  had  been  sent  there  by  Gregory  X  in  1274,  reports 
Kublai  Khan  as  saying:  '* There  are  four  great  proph- 
ets who  are  reverenced  by  the  different  classes  of  man- 
kind. The  Christians  regard  Jesus  Christ  as  their  God ; 
the  Saracens,  Mohammed ;  the  Jews,  Moses ;  the  idol- 
ators,  Sakyamuni  Buddha,  the  must  eminent  among 
their  idols.  I  honor  and  respect  all  the  four"  (Travels, 
p.  167,  ed.  Bohn,  1854).  One  of  the  most  successful  of 
the  early  Christian  laborers  from  the  West  was  John  de 
Monte  Corvino,  who  went  to  Pekin  in  1292,  and  for 
eleven  years  kept  alive  the  flickering  spark  of  Christian- 
ity in  the  Tartar  realm.  He  trandated  the  Scriptures 
for  its  people,  educated  their  youth,  and  trained  a  na- 
tive ministry.  Yet  even  his  labors  bore  fruit  only  while 
he  was  on  earth ;  for  soon  after  the  close  of  his  life,  in 
1880, "  every  vestige  of  his  work  was  obliterated"  (Gie- 
seler,  Ecdes.  Hist,  iv,  259, 260 ;  Hardwick,  Ch,  Hist.  M. 
A»  p.  285, 287).  This  was  caused  no  doubt  in  a  large 
measure  by  the  termination  of  the  Mongolian  rule  in 
China,  and  the  accession  of  the  Ming  dynasty  in  1870, 
which,  fearing  everything  foreign,  banished  Christian- 
ity as  dangerous  to  their  interests.  It  remained  for  the 
Jesuits  to  plant  Christianity  anew.  The  missionary 
work  performed  in  Persia,  and  in  the  borderlands  of  the 
Caspian  Sea  and  in  Middle  Asia,  was  so  insignificant  that 
it  is  not  even  worth  mentioning.  See  Maclear,  Hist,  of 
Christian  Missions  in  the  M.  A,  (Lond.  1868, 12mo),  p. 
870^77 ;  Assemani,  Bibl.  Orient,  iii,  2  sq. ;  Hue,  Journey 
through  the  Chinese  Empire;  Recollections  of  a  Journey 
through  Tartary  and  Thibet ;  Schmidt,  Forschnngen  im 
GebUte  der  aUeren  religidsen,  politischen,  u,  Uterarischen 
Bildur^sgeschichie  der  Mongokn  «.  Tibeter  (St.  Petersb. 
1824) ;  Tumerelli,  Kazan^  the  ancient  Capital  of  the  Tar- 
tar  Khans  (Lond.  1854,  2  vols.  12mo) ;  Neumann,  Die 
Volker  des  sudHchm  Russlands  (Leipsic,  1847);  Aboul- 
Gh&2e  Bth&dour  Khan,  Histoire  des  Mogols  et  des  Tar^ 
tares  (St.  Petersb.  1874),  voL  ii ;  Daniels,  Handb,  d,  Geogr, 
i,  846  sq. ;  i4  m.  Cyclop,  s.  v.    See  Tartary.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Mongul,  Peter.    See  Monophysites. 

Monheim,  Johannes,  a  follower  of  the  great  De- 
siderius  Erasmus,  and  a  noted  teacher  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, was  bom  of  humble  parentage  at  Claussen,  near 
Elberfeld,  in  1509.  His  father  was  a  linen-draper,  and 
Monheim  entered  his  business  when  quite  3'oung.  But 
his  superior  mental  endowments  soon  led  him  into  a 
different  course;  and,  though  not  privileged  with  the 
advantages  of  a,caieful  training,  he  yet  managed  to  ac- 
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quire  a  good  classical  education.  It  is  said  that  he 
studied  with  Erasmus,  but  Hamelmann's  assertion  that 
Monheim  studied  at  Mtlnster  and  Cologne  deserves 
more  credit.  When  but  twenty- three  years  old,  he  was 
elected  rector  of  the  school  at  Essen,  and  four  years  later 
he  received  a  call  to  Cologne  as  rector  of  the  tchola 
metropolUancB  ecclesuB  Colonieruit,  Here  he  enjo3''ed 
intimate  connections  with  the  leaders  of  Erasmianism, 
and  in  a  short  time  became  so  popular  as  a  teacher  that 
he  attracted  students  from  every  direction.  In  1545 
he  received  and  accepted  a  very  flattering  call  from  duke 
Wilhelm  of  Cleve  to  take  the  rectorship  of  the  newly 
founded  institute  at  DUsseldorf,  and  only  five  years 
after  his  inauguration  in  this  new  position  Monheim 
wrote  to  a  friend  that  his  scholars  outnumbered  most 
German  universities,  more  than  2000  young  men  being 
just  then  matriculated  (see  Frid.  ReifTenbergii  e  Soc. 
Jesu  Presbyter!  I/iat,  SocieUUis  JesUy  i,  89).  Monheim, 
in  opposition  to  other  humanists,  insisted  on  a  religious 
instruction,  and  published  numerous  catechisms,  the  best 
known  of  which  is  his  CaUchisnuu  in  quo  Christiana 
rdigionia  eletnenta  tincere  nmpUcHerque  explicantur 
(Dilsseldorf,  1560,  with  an  introduction ;  and,  edited  and 
revised,  it  was  recently  published  by  Dr.  Sack,  Bonn, 
1847).  Though,  outwardly  at  least,  Monheim  belonged 
to  the  Church  of  Rome,  his  catechism  proves  beyond 
doubt  that  he  taught  and  believed  the  evangelical  doc- 
trines as  set  forth  in  the  teachings  of  Calvin.  The  book 
was  severely  attacked.  The  theological  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Cologne  issued  a  Centura  et  docta  erpli- 
catio  errorum  Catechitmi  Johanma  Monheimu  (Cologne, 
1560);  and  a  number  of  other  essays,  partly  in  defence, 
partly  in  opposition  to  Monheim,  were  published.  Mon- 
heim, however,  himself  remained  quiet;  but  Martin 
Chemnitz,  enraged  at  the  open  and  secret  attacks  of  the 
Cologne  Jesuits  on  the  learned  man,  edited  his  Tkeohgia 
Jesuilarum  pracipua  capita,  ex  quadam  censura,  qua 
Colonia  anno  1560  edita  est  (Lips.  1563),  which,  together 
with  his  Kxamen  ConciUi  Tridentiiy  so  embittered  pope 
Paul  IV  that  he  requested  duke  William  to  depose  and 
banish  **  that  arch-heretic"  Johannes  Monheim.  Mon- 
heim was  cited  before  the  duke,  and  obliged  to  sign  an 
agreement  in  which  he  promised  to  abstain  from  teach- 
ing Protestant  doctrines,  either  openly  or  secretly  (see 
Zeitschri/t  d,  bergischen  Geschichfsvereins,  ii,  255).  The 
pope,  however,  was  not  satisfied  eveti  with  this.  He 
insisted  upon  an  open  judgment  on  Monheim,  especially 
as  the  pardoning  of  a  heretic  was  not  within  the  duke's 
jurisdiction — "  nee  princeps  hnretico  publico  quicquam 
ignoscere  potnit."  Further  steps  of  the  papal  court  were 
made  unnecessary  by  Monheim's  sudden  decease,  Sept. 
9,  1564.  Monheim  wrote  a  great  number  of  learned 
books,  but  hb  most  valued  work  is  the  above-mentioned 
catechism,  which  Theo.  Strack  calls  Catechismum  or- 
thodozum,  in  quo  Reformatorum  doctrina,  qua  hodie 
LutAerO'Calviftismi  nomine  odiose  traducifur,  accurate 
conJSrmatur,  Monheim  lacked  strength  of  character  to 
take  a  decided  position  in  the  great  struggle  of  the  Ref- 
ormation. He  preferred,  although  thoroughly  Protes- 
tant in  all  his  views,  to  remain  in  the  Church  of  Rome. 
"  He  belonged,"  said  one,  "  to  that  class  of  actors  on  the 
scene  of  life  who  have  always  appeared  as  the  harbin- 
gers of  great  social  men  gifted  with  the  power  to  dis- 
cern and  the  hardihood  to  proclaim  truths  of  which  they 
want  the  courage  to  encounter  the  infallible  result" 
Sec  M($hler,  Symbolik;  Seek,  Protestant,  Beanticortung 
der  Symbolik  Mdhler's,  —  Herzog,  Heal-Encyklcpadie, 
XX,  174  sq.     (R.  S.  R.) 

Moniales.    See  Nuns. 

Monica,  St.,  the  mother  of  St.  Augustine,  "  count- 
ed," says  Schaff,  "among  the  most  noble  and  pious 
women  who  adorn  the  temple  of  Church  history,"  was 
bom,  according  to  tradition,  of  Christian  parents,  in 
Africa,  about  the  year  832.  Having  atUined  to  the  age 
of  womanhood  she  was  married  to  Patrice  of  Tagaste,  a 
heathen  of  Numidia,  by  whom  she  had  two  sous  aiid 


one  daughter.  She  was  instrumental  in  the  cooTcniiwi 
of  her  husband  a  year  before  his  death,  afttf  baring 
spent  with  him  years  in  hardship  and  sore  tiiaL  He 
was  of  violent  temperament,  and  unfaithful  to  her  in 
conjugal  duties,  yet  she  met  all  his  sbortoomings  by  s 
Christian  spirit  of  forgiveness  and  love,  and  thus  at  list 
conquered  in  the  name  of  her  Saviour,  whom  she  adoreil 
and  faithfully  followed.  "  Her  highest  aim,"  nrs 
Schaff, "  was  to  win  him  over  to  the  faith — not  so  moch 
by  words  as  by  a  truly  humble  and  godly  conversstioo, 
and  the  most  conscientious  discharge  of  her  houselM^i 
duties"  {Life  of  St,  Augustine,  p.  10).  The  same  eir- 
nestness  which  she  displayed  for  the  conversion  oS  her 
husband  she  manifested  also  for  the  spiritual  safety  of 
her  children.  She  was  especially  anxious  for  her  son 
Augustine,  who  in  his  youth  was  given  to  dissipatioti, 
having  inherited  from  his  father  strong  sensual  pas- 
sions, and  who  had  embraced  the  Manichiean  heresy, 
which  she  feared  would  ultimately  ruin  his  spiritual  lifc. 
For  thirty  years  she  therefore  unintemiptedly  pnyeJ 
for  his  conversion.  "A  son  of  so  many  pfayers  tnd 
tears,"  says  Schaff,  ^  could  not  be  lost,  and  the  fsithfnl 
mother,  who  travailed  with  him  m  spirit  with  grester 
pain  than  her  body  had  in  bringing  him  into  the  woild 
(Augustine,  Confess,  ix,  c.  8),  was  permitted,  for  the  cd- 
couRigement  of  future  mothers,  to  receive,  shortly  be- 
fore her  death,  an  answer  to  her  prayers  and  expedi- 
tions, and  was  able  to  leave  this  world  with  joy  without 
revisiting  her  earthly  home."  Augustine  had  embnccd 
Christianity  at  Milan,  whither  he  had  gone  in  3ei4. 
Hither  his  mother  followed  him,  and  together  they 
worshipped  wider  the  ministration  of  St.  Ambnte.  In 
the  spring  of  887,  shortly  after  his  baptism,  they  had 
quitted  Rome  to  return  to  Africa,  and  it  was  on  this 
homeward  journey  that  Monica  died,  in  Ostia.  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber,  in  387,  in  the  arms  of  her  son,  after 
enjoying  with  him  a  glorious  conversation  that  losml 
above  the  confines  of  space  and  time,  and  was  a  fore- 
taste of  the  eternal  Sabbath-rest  of  the  aainta.  She  re- 
gretted not  to  die,  aye,  not  even  in  a  fcnreign  land,  be- 
cause she  was  not  far  from  God,  who  wookl  raise  her 
up  at  the  last  day.  *'  Bury  my  body  anywhere/  was  her 
last  request,  ^and  trouble  not  yourselves  for  it:  onlr 
this  one  thing  I  ask,  that  you  remember  me  at  the  altar 
of  my  God,  wherever  you  may  be."  Augustine,  in  his 
Confessions,  has  erected  to  Monica  the  noblest  dour- 
ment,  and  it  can  never  perish.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church  keeps  May  4  in  commemoration  of  her.  Pope 
Martin  Y  gives  an  account  of  the  translation  of  hff  le* 
mains  to  Rome  in  1430.  See  St.  Augustine,  Confestitmt; 
Grodescard,  Vie  des  Saints;  Braune,  Monica  «.  Augiati- 
nus  (1846);  Petet,  Histoire  de  Sainte-Monique  (1848^; 
Schaff,  Life  and  Labors  of  St,  Augustine  (N.Y.  18541 
ch.  1,  iv,  viii;  Mrs.  Jamieson,  Legends  (see  Index  u 
Schaff,  Ch,  Hist,  iii,  991, 992 ;  Neander,  CJL  Hist,  ii,  if»^ 
See  Augustine.    (J.  H,  W.) 

Moniglia,  Tommaso-Yincekzo,  an  Italian  theo- 
logian, was  bom  August  18, 1686,  in  Florence.  Hsvin^ 
received  his  education  at  the  University  of  Pisa,  be  re- 
turned to  Florence,  and  entered  the  Onter  of  Sc  Ikm- 
inic.  Very  soon  after  he  contracted  a  doae  fiiendabip 
with  the  English  ambassador,  Henry  Newton.  Se- 
duced by  his  promises,  he  tied  from  the  convent  and  re- 
paired to  London.  His  pecuniary  resources  being  ex- 
hausted, he  was  forced  to  support  himself  by  teaching. 
After  an  absence  of  three  years  he  succeeded,  by  the 
favor  of  the  grand  duke,  in  returning  to  his  own  coun- 
try, where  he  was  kindly  received  and  his  eiron  Fa^ 
doned.  From  that  time  he  devoted  himself  to  preach- 
ing with  indefatigable  zeal,  and  taught  theohigy  •( 
Florence  and  Pisa.  Moniglia  had  an  extensive  knowl- 
edge of  nearly  all  the  sciences,  and  was  well  vened  in 
sacred  and  profane  literature.  He  was  one  of  the  fint 
among  the  Italians  to  refute  the  opinions  of  Locke,  of 
Hobbes,  of  Helvetius,  and  of  Bayle,  but  not  always  t^ 
advantage.  He  died  at  Pisa,  Feb.  15^  1767.  He  is  the 
author  of  De  Origine  sacrarum  precum  rosarii  B,  M, 
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Virffinis  (Borne,  1725, 8yo) ;  which  dissertation  he  com- 
posed by  order  of  his  superiors  and  to  refute  the  Bol- 
landists,  who  do  not  believe  that  St.  Dominic  is  the 
author  of  these  prayers : — De  aimU  JesU'ChrisH  ter- 
vaioru  et  de  reliffione  utriusque  Phiiippi  A  ugvsti  (Rome, 
1741,  4to)  :—C<mtro  i  Fatalisti  (Lucca,  1744,  2  parts, 
8vo) : — Cowtro  i  Materialuti  e  aUri  incredtdi  (Padua, 
1750, 2  vols.  8vo) : — Osservaziofd  critico-JUowficht  eon- 
tro  i  materiaiisH  (Lucca,  1760, 8vo)  : — La  mente  umana 
npirilo  immortcUe,  turn  materia  pensanie  (Padua,  1766, 2 
vols.  8vo).  See  Fabroni,  ViteB  Itatorum^  voL  xL — ^Hoe- 
fer,  Souv,  Biog,  GhUraU,  s.  v. 

Monism.    See  Monads. 

Monita  Secreta  Societatis  Jesu,  or  tecret 
uutructions  for  the  Jesuitic  order,  is  a  work  which  has 
been  the  cause  of  much  dispute,  both  as  to  its  authen- 
ticity and  as  to  the  veracity  of  its  contents.  In  Europe 
the  book  has  attracted  some  attention,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, some  controversy ;  but  in  America  it  has  been 
the  subject  of  a  very  animated  discussion,  and  we  are 
therefore  warranted  in  giving  a  detailed  history  of  the 
book,  and  the  position  of  the  acknowledged  authorities 
in  such  difficulties. 

I.  History  of  its  Origin,  Editions,  etc, — ^The  Monita 
was  first  printed  in  Latin,  from  the  Spanish,  at  Cracow, 
the  capital  of  Poland,  with  thb  title :  Monita  Privata 
Societatis  Jesu,  Notobirgie,  Anno  1612,  by  an  unknown 
editor,  with  various  "Testimonies  of  several  Italian  and 
Spanish  Jesuits'*  confirmatory  of  the  truth  of  the  Mo- 
nita.  The  **  Constitutions  of  the  Society,"  though  print- 
ed as  early  as  1558,  had  never  been  published.  Ev- 
erything connected  with  the  rules  of  the  order  had  been 
carefully  concealed  from  the  public  eye.  The  Monita, 
therefore,  was  rapidly  bought  and  everywhere  circulat- 
ed, not  only  in  Poland,  but  in  Germany,  Italy,  and 
France.  It  gratified  an  intense  curiosity,  and  was  gen- 
erally recognised  at  once  as  a  faithful  portraiture  of 
Jesuitism.  Claude  Acquaviva.  "  the  ablest  and  most 
profound  politician  of  his  time,**  and  "  the  beau  ideal 
of  Jesuitism,"  was  the  general  of  the  order,  exercising 
over  it  a  complete  control.  The  Monita  was  regarded 
then,  as  it  has  been  since  bv  Van  Mastricht  and  manv 
other  judicious  scholars,  as  the  product  of  his  pen. 
The  book  certainly  does  not  misrepresent  him.  The 
tactics  are  his,  and  may  well  have  derived  their  inspi- 
ration from  his  wily  brain.  It  does  not  appear  that  he 
ever  denied  them.  He  took  no  steps  to  prove  the  pub- 
lication a  forgery.  Down  to  the  day  of  his  death  (Jan- 
uary 81, 1615),  nearly  three  years,  the  book  passed  un- 
molested, though  the  Jesuits  were  all-powerful  in  Po- 
land. The  circulation  of  the  Monita  finally  occasion- 
ed the  appointment  of  a  commission,  July  11, 1615,  by 
Peter  Tylick,  bishop  of  Cracow.  His  confessor  was  a 
Jesuit,  as  was  the  king's.  Tylick  admitted  that  "  noth- 
ing is  certainly  known  of  its  author ;  but,"  he  aflSrmed, 
**  it  is  reported,  and  the  presumption  is,  that  it  was  ed- 
ited by  the  venerable  Jerome  Zaorowski,  pastor  of 
Gozdziec."  The  commission  were  instructed  October 
7th  to  inquire  whether  "  at  any  time  or  place  Zaorowski 
bad  been  heard  to  speak  approvingly  of  such  a  famous 
libel,  or  to  affirm  that  the  contents  were  true,  or  to  say 
anything  of  the  kind  from  which  it  can  be  gathered 
that  he  is  the  author,  or,  at  least,  an  accomplice  in  the 
writing  of  this  libel."  The  papal  nuncio,  Diotallenius, 
a  few  weeks  after  (November  14),  added  his  sanction  to 
the  investigation.  Yet  the  author  was  not  found,  and 
there  remained  no  other  step  for  the  Papists  than  the 
condemnation  of  the  book  to  prevent  its  circulation. 
It  was  therefore  put  on  the  ^Index"  May  10, 1616,  and  a 
professor  of  Ingolstadt,  the  learned  Gretser,  commission- 
ed to  prepare  a  refutation  of  the  Monro's  disclosures. 
This  refutation,  entitled  Libri  Tres  Apologetici  contra 
famosum  lAbeUum,  was  published  August  1,  1617,  and 
A  second  decree  was  issued  by  the  ^  Index"  in  1621  to 
make  sure  of  suppressing  the  circulation  of  the  Monitu. 

Notwithstanding  these  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Jes- 


uits to  disprove  the  authenticity  of  the  work,  their  op- 
ponents continued  to  assert  it  genuine.  Thus  e.  g.  in 
1638  Caspar  Schoppe  (Sdoppius),  a  German  scholar, 
himself  a  Roman  Catholic,  but  a  genuine  hater  of  the 
Jesuits,  published  his  Anatonda  Societatis  Jesu,  in 
which,  among  other  things,  he  presents  a  critique  on  a 
book  that  had  come  into  his  hands,  which  he  calls  "In- 
structio  Secrets  pro  Superioribus  Societatis  Jesu."  Hb 
analysis  of  the  book  proves  it  to  have  been  the  same, 
with  slight  diflerences,  as  the  Monita  Privata,  But 
his  copy  could  not  have  been  of  the  1612  edition,  for  he 
attributes  the  discovery  of  the  work  to  the  plundering 
of  the  Jesuit  college  at  Paderbom,  in  Westphalia,  by 
Christian,  duke  of  Brunswick.  That  was  in  February, 
1622,  ten  years  later.  If  his  copy  had  been  of  the  Cra- 
cow edition,  he  could  not  have  made  so  gross  a  mistake. 
This,  then,  was  another  source,  independent  of  the  first, 
from  which  the  book  was  derived.  It  was  credibly  re- 
ported that  another  copy  had  been  found  at  the  capture 
of  Prague  in  1631,  only  two  years  before.  The  Jesuit 
Lawrence  Forer  thereupon  pointed  out  the  apparent 
anachronism  in  his  Anaiomia  Anatomies,  but  he  fail- 
ed to  convince  Schoppe,  nor  could  he  shake  the  pop- 
ular belief.  This  position  now  seems  reasonable  indeed, 
for  there  is  in  the  British  Museum  Library  a  volume 
printed  at  Venice  in  1596,  and  containing,  at  the  end  of 
the  book,  several  manuscript  leaves  on  which  the  whole 
of  the  Monita  Secreta  is  inscribed,  the  writing  being 
evidently  of  ancient  date.  The  remote  date  would 
rather  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  this  work  came  from 
some  convent,  probably  Jesuitical,  in  which  the  Monita 
had  been  introduced  for  service.  The  book  had  now  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  people  everywhere ;  not  only 
all  over  the  Continent,  but  even  in  England-  the  Monita 
was  sought  after,  and  so  great  was  the  demand  that  an 
edition  appeared  in  England  in  Oliver's  time  (1658). 
On  the  Continent  several  editions  were  sent  forth.  A 
French  version,  entitled  Secreta  Monita,  ou  Advis  Se- 
crets  de  la  SocUti  de  Jisus,  was  published  in  1661  at 
Paderbom,  under  the  eaves  of  the  Jesuit  college.  A 
second  edition  of  Schoppe's  Anatomia  appeared  in 
1668.  To  aggravate  the  difficulty,  the  next  year  Henry 
Compton,  canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  after- 
wards bishop  successively  of  Oxford  and  London,  pub- 
lished^ in  9  sheets  4to,  The  Jesuits'  Intrigues,  with  the 
Private  Instructions  of  that  Society  to  their  Emissaries, 
The  latter  had  been  "  lately  found  in  MS.  in  a  Jesuit's 
closet  after  his  death,  and  sent,  in  a  letter,  from  a  gentle- 
man at  Paris  to  his  friend  in  London."  This,  too,  was 
the  Monita  Secreta,  entirely  independent  of  the  others. 
At  Strasburg,  in  1713,  Henri  de  St.  Ignace,  under  the 
pseudonym  of  ^  Liberius  Candidus,"  a  Flemish  divine 
of  the  Carmelite  order,  published  his  Tuba  Matgna,  ad- 
dressed to  the  pope  and  all  potentates,  on  the  "neces- 
sity of  reforming  the  Society  of  Jesus."  In  the  ap- 
pendix the  Monita  Secreta  is  reproduced  in  fulL  In 
proof  of  its  authenticity,  he  gives  these  three  reasons : 
"  1 .  Common  fame.  2.  The  character  of  the  document — 
wholly  JesuiticaL  8.  Its  exact  conformity  with  their 
practices.  Besides,  its  having  been  found  in  the  Jesuit 
colleges."  The  Jesuit,  Alphonso  Huylenbrock,  publish- 
ed his  "  Yindications"  of  the  society  in  the  following 
year.  De  Ignace  could  not  be  shaken  from  his  belief 
in  the  authenticity  of  the  book,  and  issued  a  second 
edition  in  1714,  in  which  he  says  that  "  nothing,  or  next 
to  nothing,  is  contained  therein  that  the  Jesuits  have 
not  reduced  to  practice."  A  third  edition  of  the  Tuba 
Magna  was  published  in  1717,  and  a  fourth  in  1760. 
In  1717  the  Monita  was  published  by  John  Schippcr, 
at  Amsterdam,  from  a  copy  purchased  at  Antwerp,  with 
the  significant  title  of  Machiavelli  Mus  Jesuiticus, 
This  was  followed,  in  1723,  by  an  edition  in  Latin  and 
English,  published  at  London  by  John  Walthoe,  Jun., 
and  dedicated  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  A  second  edi- 
tion was  issued  in  1749.  Another  edition  in  French 
(probably  a  reprint  of  the  Paderbom  edition  of  1661) 
was  issued  at  Cok>gne  in  1727. 
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After  the  suppression  of  the  order  in  1773,  several 
MSS.  of  the  work  were  found  in  Jesuitic  haunts,  partic- 
ularly in  their  colleges.  A  MS.  was  even  found  in  Rome 
which  was  printed  in  17^  under  the  title  Momta  Se- 
creta  Patrutn  Societaiig  Jesu,  ^^  nunc />rtiii«m  typis  ex- 
pressa."  Evidently  its  editor  had  never  heard  of  a 
published  copy  of  the  Motuttju  It  contains  numerous 
errors,  such  as  are  very  likely  to  creep  into  a  MS.  The 
New  York  Union  Theological  Seminaiy  possesses  a  copy 
of  this  printed  edition.  The  early  restoration  of  the 
order  to  power,  m  1814,  prevented  the  unearthing  of 
copies  direct  from  Jesuitic  hands. 

II.  Defenders  of  Us  A  uthentkUy;  reeeiU  Editors,  etc.— 
As  far  back  as  the  17th  century,  after  the  authenticity 
of  the  MonUa  had  been  a  matter  of  dispute  for  more 
than  a  hundred  years,  we  find  that  astute  Lutheran  the- 
ologian Dr.  Johann  Gerhard,  whose  familiarity  with  po- 
lemic divinity  was  perfectly  marvellous,  make  mention 
of  Schoppe's  Anafomia  in  his  great  work  Co^fesno 
Caiholica  (Frankfort  and  Leipsic,  1679),  and  refer  to 
the  Momia  Secreta  as  a  work  of  undoubted  authaUiC' 
ity.  This  opinion  has  been  generally  quoted  and  en- 
dorsed by  ecclesiastical  historians,  especiaUy  of  the  Prot- 
estant Church,  with  only  one  exception  (Gie8eler,ArtrcA- 
enffesch.  vol.  iii,  pt  ii,  p.  656  sq.).  In  1881,  after  **  careful 
investigation,"  an  edition  was  published  at  Princeton, 
N.  J.,  by  the  learned  Dr.  W.  C.  Brownlee,  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  '*  American  Protestant  Society,"  containing 
the  original,  an  English  translation  based  upon  that  of 
Walthoe  (1723),  and  a  "  Historical  Sketch."  Dr.  Hodge, 
in  reviewing  the  case  in  the  BUduxd  RqpotUory  (iv, 
188),  takes  occasion  to  say  that  the  authenticity  of  the 
work  has  never  been  disproved.  ''Attempts,"  he  says, 
**•  have  been  made  to  cry  down  this  work  as  a  foi^gery. 
. . .  We  cannot  imagine  that  these  doubts  can  be  se- 
riously entertained  by  those  who  peruse  the  historical 
essay  which  is  prefixed  to  it.  Facts  and  authorities  are 
there  adduced  which  we  cannot  help  thinking  ought  to 
satisfy  every  mind,  not  only  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
work,  but  also  of  the  entire  justice  of  the  representations 
which  it  gives  of  the  society  whose  official  instructions 
it  professes  to  exhibit."  In  1843,  shortly  after  an  edi- 
tion of  the  MonUa  had  been  issued  by  Seeley,  Mr. 
Edward  Dalton,  the  secretary  of  the  "  Protestant  Asso- 
ciation of  Great  Britain,"  took  occasion  thus  to  comment 
on  it  in  his  The  Jesuits ;  their  Principles  and  A  ds :  **  If 
we  weigh  well  the  evidence  which  has  been  handed 
down  to  us  by  historians ;  if  we  peruse  the  vrritings  of 
the  Jesuits  themselves,  and  maturely  consider  the  doc- 
trines therein  promulgated,  and  their  practical  tendency, 
we  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  convinced  of  the  authenticity 
of  the  Secreta  Monita"  In  1844  an  edition  was  again 
published  in  the  United  States,  this  time  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  ^American  and  Foreign  Christian  Union." 
It  then  became  the  subject 'of  considerable  agitation, 
several  Protestant  writers  of  note  taking  the  ground 
that  the  work  had  not  a  real  basis  in  Jesuitism,  and  had 
been  proved  spurious.  In  consequence,  the  learned  pro- 
fessor Henry  M.  Baird,  of  the  New  York  University, 
contributed  the  following  additional  testimony:  "in 
proof  of  the  authenticity  of  the  *  Secret  Instructions,'  we 
have  the  testimony  of  a  gentleman  who  as  a  historical 
investigator  has  scarcely  a  peer-^certainly  no  superior. 
I  refer  to  M.  Louis  Ptosper  Gachard,  the  'archiviste- 
general'  of  the  kingdom  of  fielgiuro,  to  whose  rare  sa- 
gacity, profound  erudition,  and  indefatigable  industry 
our  own  distingubhed  historians,  Presoott  and  Motley, 
pay  such  frequent  and  deserved  compliments ;  the  lat- 
ter, in  the  preface  to  his  Dutch  Republic,  remarking : 
*  It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  all  the  publications  of 
M.  Gachard — particularly  the  invaluable  correspondence 
of  Philip  II  and  of  WiUiam  the  Silent,  as  well  as  the 
"Archives  et  Correspondance"  of  the  Orange  Nassau 
family,  edited  by  the  learned  and  distinguished  Groen 
van  Prinsterer-~-have  been  my  constant  guides  through 
the  tortuous  labyrinth  of  Spanish  and  Netherland  poli- 
tics.*   In  M.  Gachard's  AnaUctes  Belgiques,  a  volume 


from  which  Mr.  Prescott  draws  much  of  the  material 
of  the  fijst  chapter  of  his  Philip  the  Second,  I  find  a 
short  article  devoted  to  *  The  Secret  Instructions  uf  the 
Jesuits*  (p.  63).  *  When  the  Monita  Secreta  Socitiatit 
Jesu  were  published,  a  few  years  since,*  says  M.  Ga- 
chard, *many  persons  disputed  the  authenticity  of  this 
book ;  others  boldly  maintained  that  it  had  been  foigeil 
with  the  design  of  injuring  the  society  by  ascribing  to 
it  principles  which  it  did  not  possess.  Here  arefacU 
that  wiU  dissipate  all  uncertainty  in  this  respect:  At  the 
suppression  of  the  order  in  the  Low  Countries  in  1773, 
there  were  discovered  in  one  of  its  houses,  in  the  College 
of  Kuremonde  (everywhere  else  they  had  been  carefully 
destroyed  at  the  first  tidings  of  the  bull  fulminated  by 
Clement  XIV),  the  most  important  and  most  secret  pa- 
pers, such  as  the  correspondence  of  the  general  with  the 
provincial  fathers,  and  the  directions  of  which  the  lat- 
ter alone  could  have  had  cognizance.  Among  these  pa- 
pers were  the  Monita  Secreta,  A  translation  of  them 
was  made,  £y  order  of  the  government,  by  the  ''substitut 
procuieur-general"  of  Brabant,  De  Berg.  It  stiU  exi»ts 
in  the  archives  of  the  kingdom,  and  /  can  vouch  that  it 
differs  in  nothing  subsUmtiaUy  (quant  au  fond)yrom  that 
which  has  been  rendered  public,^ " 

In  1869  the  Rev.  Dr.  Edwin  F.  Hatfield  ably  review- 
ed  the  case  of  the  *^  Secret  Instructions"  in  the  New  York 
Observer,  and  since  that  time  but  little  has  been  ad- 
vanced either  pro  or  con.  Prof.  Schem,  well  known  for 
his  ecclesiastiisal  learning,  and  himself  educated  at  the 
Jesuitical  college  in  Rome,  but  now  a  Protestant  in  the- 
ology, in  the  article  Jesuits  in  this  Cyclopadia  took 
ground  against  the  authenticity  of  the  Monita,  and.  as  he 
is  entitled  to  a  hearing,  we  did  not  there  dissent  from  his 
article.  Our  own  judgment,  however,  is  to  accept  the 
Monita  as  a  Jesuitical  production,  containing  the  in- 
structions of  the  order.  In  the  arride  "Jesuits'*  in  the 
Encydop.  Britannica,  Dr.  Isaac  Taylor,  its  author,  states 
that  the  Monita  is  "  believed  to  be  a  spurious  produce 
tion,"  but  he  by  no  means  anywhere  indicates  that  be 
himself  believed  it  spurious ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  more 
than  likely  that  he  held  it  to  be  genuine.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Monition,  a  term  in  ecdeaiastical  law,  used  now 
only  in  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the  Church  of  England 
and  its  dependencies,  and  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church.  It  designates  a  formal  notice  from  a  bishop  to 
one  of  the  suborduiate  clergy  requiring  the  amendment 
of  some  ecclesiastical  offence.  The  general  admonition 
was  anciently  made  publicly  and  solemnly,  so  that  it 
could  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  person  in  fault, 
and  when  it  expressed  his  name  it  was  called  **  nomi- 
nal" Lindewood  defines  canonical  monition  as  requir- 
ing three  several  proclamations,  or  one  for  all,  with  a 
proper  interval  of  time  allowed.  The  name  of  the  per- 
son should  be  distinctly  mentioned,  where  law  or  custom 
demands  it ;  this  is  called  monition  *'  in  specie,"  a  gen- 
eral monition  being  known  as  *'in  genere."  A  public 
monition  in  synod  by  the  bishop  is  equivalent  to  three 
monitions  otherwise  given.  If  the  offender  did  not 
comply  afler  the  third  monition,  he  was  formally  mb- 
jected  to  excommunication ;  because  the  term,  dbtinct- . 
ly  named,  gave  to  the  monition  the  character  of  an  in- 
troductory sentence,  and  after  its  expiration  no  offer  of 
explanation  was  admitted.  No  monition  is  required 
when  the  superior  gives  sentence  of  excommunication, 
or  when  an  inferior  does  not  submit  to  his  superior  in 
the  discharge  of  his  special  right,  as  in  the  office  of  vis- 
itation ;  or,  after  he  has  been  visited,  when  he  refuses  to 
pay  procurations  which  are  due,  as  these  are  cases  of 
positive  and  manifest  contumacy.  But  if  the  snperiiv 
proceeds  as  judge,  and  punishes  offences,  past  or  present, 
monition  is  necessary  before  the  fulmination  of  the  ec 
clesiastical  censure.  Although  three  monitions  were 
held  to  be  fair,  yet  one  would  suffice,  provided  a  saitable 
delay  elapsed  between  it  and  the  sentence.  Any  in- 
cumbent or  curate  allowing  unauthorized  persons  to  of- 
ficiate in  his  church  is  liable  to  be  called  before  the 
bishop  in  person,  and  to  be  publicly  or  privately  moo- 
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isbrd.  When  a  living  has  been  for  one  year  sequester- 
ed, the  person  who  holds  it,  if  he  neglect  the  bishop's 
mooition  to  reside^  is  deprived ;  and  so  also  for  drunken- 
Das  or  gross  immorality,  after  monition.  Sentence  of 
monition  ought  not  to  be  given  without  a  previous  ad- 
fflODition,  unless  where  the  oflence  is  of  such  a  nature 
u  to  require  immediate  suspension ;  and  if  in  ordinary 
cases  suspension  should  be  given  without  monition, 
there  msv  be  cause  of  appeal. — Blunt,  Bid,  o/Doctr. 
(miiIiMt,TkeoLa,y,;  heti, Studies  in  Ch.IIisL  ^417 ^Ud, 

Monitoire  or  Monitory,  the  technical  term  for 
eccksisstical  censure,  explained  under  Monition,  s.  v. 

Monk' (derived  from  the  Latin  monachtUy  and  that 
from  the  Greek  fiovaxot,  L  e.  solitary,  whieb  In  its 
tarn  ii  derived  fh>m  the  word  /lovoci  Lat.  joAtf ,  desig- 
nsting  a  person  who  lives  sequestered  from  the  com- 
ptnr  and  conversation  of  the  rest  of  the  world)  is  a 
term  applied  to  those  who  dedicate  themselves  wholly 
to  the  service  of  religion.  In  some  building  set  apart 
for  fflch  ascetics,  and  known  as  a  monasteiy  (q.  v.)  or 
refk^imu  koutCy  and  who  are  under  the  direction  of  some 
jarticular  statnte  or  rule.  Those  of  the  female  sex 
who  lead  such  a  life  are  denominated  Aww  (q.  v.). 

Biddle  (Christian  Antiquities,  p.  777  sq.)  furnishes 
tbe  following  as  the  chief  names  by  which  monks  have 
been  designated :  (1)  'A<rci7r^c,  i.  e.  ascetic.  This  name, 
borrowed  from  the  Greek  profane  writers,  was  orig- 
isally  applied  to  athletes,  or  prize-fighters  in  the  pub- 
Ik:  games.  In  early  ecclesiastical  writers  it  is  usually 
equivalent  to  iyKparrfg,  continent ;  and  Tertullian  ren- 
ders both  words  alike  by  eontinens  (in  a  technical 
senie).  Sometimes  they  use  doKtirric  in  the  sense  of 
ayaftog,  attebs^  unmarried.  (2)  Movaxoi,  or  (more 
iweljr)  fioya^oprttf  i-  e.  solitaries,  is  a  term  which  de- 
notes generally  all  who  addict  themselves  to  a  retired 
or  solitary  lile ;  and  it  was  usually  applied,  not  merely 
to  inch  as  retired  to  absolute  solitude  in  caves  and  des- 
erts, but  also  to  such  as  lived  apart  from  the  rest  of 
the  vorld  in  separate  societies.  Since  the  8d  and  4th 
ceatnries  this  name  has  been  almost  universally  em- 
ployed as  the  oosnmon  designation  of  religious  solita- 
ries, or  members  of  religious  societies,  and  has  passed 
into  various  languages  of  Europe.  The  Syrians  trans- 
late it  hyjedtidofe  (soHUxrit),  (8)  The  term  Avaxupn- 
Ttti,  cmoiAoretee  or  emorAortto,  Engl,  anchorite,  is  used 
io  tbe  rule  of  Benedict  as  synonymous  with  iprifiiratf 
mmitay  hermits.  Other  writers  observe  a  distinction 
in  eonlbrmity  with  the  e^rmology  of  the  two  words, 
restricting  the  application  of  the  term  anochoretm  to 
those  persons  who  led  a  solitary  life,  without  retire- 
ment to  a  desert,  and  of  eremitm  to  those  who  actually 
retired  to  some  remote  or  inhospitable  region.  Tbe 
STrians  contracted  the  word  anachorela  into  nucherite ; 
they  translated  eremote  into  nuidberoje,  (4)  The  term 
oeaoMte,  cenobites,  is  evidently  derived  from  the 
Greek  Kotvdc  /3<oc  (vita  communis),  and  refers  at  once 
to  tiie  monastic  cnstom  of  living  together  in  one  place, 
hence  called  rois^/3cov,  oemoMiini,  and  to  that  of  pos- 
Mssing  a  commnnlty  of  property,  and  observing  com- 
nKMi  rales  of  life.  The  term  avvoSlrm,  syisocKte  {Cod. 
Theodos.  lib.  xl,  tit.  81, 1. 87),  has  the  same  signification, 
being  derived  Arom  avvoiog ;  so  that  it  may  be  ren- 
dered AMoseatealic.  The  Syrians  express  the  same  by 
the  words  datrofe  and  (mmraje.  (6)  In  the  rule  of 
Benedict  we  find  mention  of  gyrova^  certain  wander- 
ing monks,  who  are  there  chtf  ged  with  having  occa- 
sioned great  disorder.  (6)  £rvXcrac«  slyUkt,  pillarists, 
a  kind  of  monk  so  called  from  their  practice  of  living 
on  a  plUar.  Simeon  Stylites  and  a  few  others  made 
themsehrea  remarkable  fay  this  mode  of  severe  life, 
bvt  it  was  not  generally  adopted  (Evagr.  HisL  Ecd. 
lib.  i,  c  13;  lib.  tI,  e.  28;  Theodor.  Led,  lib.  ii).  (7) 
We  find  also  a  large  number  of  other  classes  of  monks 
and  ascetics,  which  are  worthy  of  remark  only  as  fur- 
nishing a  proof  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  a  monastic 
U&washeld  in  the  early  Clhttzch.    Such  are:  i.  Srov- 


iaioi  (studiost),  a  sect  of  ascetics  who  practiced  un- 
common austerities  (Euseb.  Bist,  Eccl,  lib.  vi,  c.  11 ; 
Epiphan.  Ejtpos,  Fid,  c.  22).  ii.  'EcXcjcroc,  or  ^kXcctuv 
iKkkKTorifMi^  the  elect,  or  elect  of  the  elect  (Clem. 
Alex.  Qkm  Dices  ScUv,  n.  86).  iii.  'Acoifu^roi,  tnsoin- 
nes,  the  sleepless,  or  the  watchers ;  a  term  applied  es- 
pecially to  the  members  of  a  monastery  (arovfiov) 
near  Constantinople  (Niceph.  Bist.  Eccl.  lib.  xv,  c.  28; 
Baron.  Annal.  a.  469).  iv.  Bo<rKoi,  i.  e.  the  grazers ; 
so  called  because  they  professed  to  subsist  on  roots 
and  herbs,  like  cattie  (Sozomen,  Bist.  Ecd,  lib.  vi,  c. 
88;  Evagr.  Hist.  Ecd,  lib.  i,  c.  21).  v.  *H<rvxa(rrai, 
quiescentes,  or  quietisttgy  quietists,  monks  who  lived  by 
themselves  in  perpetual  silence  (Justin.  Novell,  v,  c.  8 ; 
Suicer.  Tkesaur,  Ecd,  s.  v.  y'fwxavrriQ).  vi.  'Avorala- 
fuvoif  remmciantes,  renouncers ;  so  called  from  their 
formal  renunciation  of  the  world  and  secular  enjoy- 
ments (Pallad.  Bist,  Lous.  c.  15).  vii.  (7«/<fat,  Colidei, 
Keldei,  Keledei,  certain  ancient  monks  in  Scotland  and 
the  Hebrides,  supposed  to  have  been  so  called  as  culto- 
res  Deif  worshippers  of  God,  because  they  were  wholly 
occupied  in  preaching  the  (Sospel.  Some  suppose  that 
they  were  priests;  others  regarded  them  as  canons 
regular ;  others,  again,  that  they  constituted  a  secret 
society,  and  were  the  forerunners  of  the  modem  Free- 
masons, viii.  Apostolicij  apostolicals,  monks  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Benedic- 
tines, with  Augustine,  at  the  latter  end  of  the  6th  cen- 
tury. 

There  were  the  following  orders  of  monks :  1,  those 
of  Basil — Greek  monks  and  Carmelites ;  2,  those  of 
Augustine,  in  three  classes — canons  regular,  monks, 
and  hermits ;  8,  those  of  Benedict ;  and,  4,  those  of  St. 
Francis :  all  of  which  names  may  be  consulted  in  their 
respective  places.  Monks  are  now  distingubhed  by 
the  color  of  their  habits  into  hlackj  tdkite^  fff^ifi  ^tc. 
The  ancient  dress  was  the  cohbium  or  lebitttSj  a  linen 
sleeveless  dress ;  a  melotes  or  pera,  a  goatskin  habit ; 
a  cowl,  covering  the  head  and  shoulders ;  the  mafortOj 
a  smaller  cowl,  cross-shaped  over  the  shoulders ;  and 
a  black  pall.  St.  Benedict  introduced  during  manual 
labor  the  lighter  scapular,  reaching  fh>m  the  shoulders 
down  the  back,  and  the  cowl  became  a  habit  of  cer^ 
mony,  and  worn  in  choir.  Borrowing  the  language  of 
the  regular  and  secular  canons,  the  monks  at  length, 
when  in  their  common  habits  they  attended  choir, 
called  it  ordinar}'  service  days,  "dies  in  cappis,"  in  di»> 
tinction  to  "dies  in  albis, "  dsys  in  surplices  or  festivals, 
the  cope  being  black  like  the  tnck.  There  are  different 
classes  of  monks:  some  are  called  monks  vfthe  choir, 
others  professed  monks,  and  others  lay  monks  f  which 
latter  are  desthied  for  the  service  of  the  convents,  and 
have  neither  clericate  nor  literature.  Cloistered  monks 
are  those  who  actually  reside  in  the  house,  in  opposi- 
tion to  extra  monks,  who  have  benefices  depending  on 
the  monastery.  Monks  are  also  distinguished  into  re- 
formed, whom  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authority 
have  made  masters  of  ancient  convents,  and  enabled 
to  retrieve  the  ancient  discipline,  which  had  been  re- 
laxed ;  and  ancient,  who  remain  in  the  convent,  to  live 
in  it  according  to  its  establishment  at  the  time  when 
they  made  their  vows,  without  obliging  themselves  to 
any  new  reform. 

Among  the  remarkable  institutions  of  Christianity 
which  have  prevailed  in  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the 
Greek  Church,  there  is  none  that  makes  a  more  con- 
spicuous figure  than  the  institution  of  monachism  or 
monkery ;  and,  if  tnced  to  its  origin,  it  will  be  found 
strikingly  to  exemplify  tbe  truth  of  the  maxim  that, 
as  some  of  the  largest  and  loftiest  trees  spring  from 
very  small  seeds,  so  the  most  extensive  and  wonderful 
eflects  sometimes  arise  from  very  inconsiderable  causes. 
In  times  of  persecution  during  the  first  ages  of  the 
Chureh,  while  "  the  heathen  raged,  and  the  rulers  took 
counsel  together  against  the  Lord,  and  against  his 
anointed,"  many  pious  Christians,  male  and  female, 
married  and  unmarried,  justly  accounting  that  no  ka- 
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man  felicity  ought  to  oome  in  competition  with  their 
fidelity  to  Christ,  and  diffident  of  their  own  ability  to 
pereevere  in  resisting  the  temptations  with  which  they 
were  incessantly  harassed  by  their  persecutors,  toolc 
the  resolution  to  abandon  their  professions  and  worldly 
prospects,  and,  while  the  storm  lasted,  to  retire  to  un- 
frequented places  fisr  from  the  haunts  of  men  (the 
married  wiUi  or  without  their  wives,  as  agreed  be- 
tween them),  that  they  might  enjoy  in  quietness  their 
fiuth  and  hope,  and,  exempt  from  the  temptations  to 
apostasy,  employ  themselves  principally  in  the  wor- 
ship and  service  of  their  Maker.  The  cause  was  rea- 
sonable and  the  motive  praiseworthy,  but  the  reason- 
ableness arose  solely  from  the  circumstances.  When 
the  latter  were  changed  the  former  vanished,  and  the 
motive  could  no  longer  be  the  same.  When  there  was 
not  the  same  danger  in  society,  there  was  not  the  same 
occasion  to  seek  security  in  solitude.  Accordingly, 
when  persecution  ceased,  and  the  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity was  rendered  perfectly  safe,  many  returned 
without  blame  from  their  retirement  and  resumed  their 
stations  in  society.  Some,  indeed,  familiarized  by 
time  to  a  solitary  life,  at  length  jveferred,  through 
habit,  what  they  bad  originally  adopted  through  neces- 
sity. See  AscKTics ;  Hermits.  They  did  not,  how- 
ever, waste  their  time  in  idleness:  they  supported 
themselves  by  their  labor,  and  gave  the  surplus  in 
charity.  But  they  never  thought  of  flattering  them- 
selves by  vows  or  engagements,  because  by  so  doin^ 
they  must  have  exposed  their  souls  to  new  tempta- 
tions and  perhaps  greater  dangers.  It  was,  therefore, 
a  very  different  thing  from  that  system  of  monkery 
which  afterwards  became  so  prevsJent,  though  in  all 
probability  it  constituted  the  first  step  towards  it. 

Egypt,  the  fruitful  parent  of  superstition,  afibrded 
the  first  example,  strictly  speaking,  of  the  monastic 
life.  The  first  and  most  noted  of  the  solitaries  was 
Paul,  a  native  of  Thebes,  who,  in  the  time  of  Atha- 
nasius,  distributed  his  patrimony,  deserted  his  fam- 
ily and  house,  and  took  up  his  residence  among  the 
tombs  and  in  a  ruined  tower.  After  a  long  and  pain- 
ful novitiate,  he  at  length  advanced  three  days*  jour- 
ney into  the  desert,  to  the  eastward  of  the  Nile, 
where,  discovering  a  lonely  spot  which  possessed  the 
advantages  of  shade  and  water,  he  fixed  his  last  alxnle. 
His  example  and  his  lessons  infected  others,  whose 
curiosity  pursued  him  to  the  desert ;  and  before  he 
quitted  life,  which  was  prolonged  to  the  term  of  one 
hundred  and  five  years,  he  beheld  a  numerous  progeny 
imitating  his  original.  The  prolific  colonies  of  monks 
multiplied  with  rapid  increase  on  the  sands  of  Lybia, 
upon  the  rocks  of  Thebais,  and  the  cities  of  the  Nile. 
But  there  were  no  bodies  or  communities  of  men  em- 
bracing this  life,  nor  any  monasteries  built,  until 
Pachomius,  who  flourished  in  the  peaceable  reign  of 
Constantino,  caused  some  to  be  erected  [see  Monas- 
tbry].  Once  the  custom  established,  they  soon  mul- 
tiplied, and  even  to  the  present  day  the  traveller  may 
-explore  the  ruins  of  fifty  monasteries  which  were 
planted  to  the  south  of  Alexandria  by  the  disciples  of 
Pachomius.  Inflamed  by  this  example,  a  Syrian 
youth,  whose  name  was  Hilarion,  fixed  his  drear}' 
abode  on  a  sandy  beach,  between  the  sea  and  a  morass, 
aliout  seven  miles  from  Gaza.  The  austere  penance 
in  which  he  persisted  for  forty-eight  years  diffused  a 
similar  enthusiasm,  and  innumerable  monasteries  were 
soon  distributed  over  all  Palestine.  Not  long  after, 
Eustathius,  bishop  of  Sebastia,  brought  monks  into  Ar- 
menia, Paphlagonia,  and  Pontus.  While  Macarius^ 
the  Egyptian,  peopled  the  deserts  of  Scethis  with 
monks,  Gregory,  the  apostle  of  Armenia,  did  the  like 
in  that  country.  But  St.  Basil  is  generally  considered 
as  the  great  father  and  patriarch  of  the  Eastern  monks. 
It  was  he  who  reduced  the  monastic  life  to  a  fixed 
state  of  uniformity;  who  united  the  anchorets  and 
coenobites,  and  obliged  them  to  engage  themselves  by 
solemn  vows.     It  uas  St.  Basil  who  prescribed  rules 


for  the  government  and  direction  of  the  monasteries, 
to  which  most  of  the  disciples  of  Anthony,  Pachomius, 
Macarius,  and  the  other  ancient  fathers  of  the  deserts 
submitted ;  and  to  this  day  all  the  Greeks,  Kestorianfs 
Melchites,  Georgians,  Mingrelians,  and  Armenians  fi^- 
low  the  rule  of  St.  Basil.  In  the  West,  Athanasius 
(about  A.D.  840)  taught  the  anchorets  of  Italy  to  live 
in  societies;  and  a  little  later  Martin  of  Tours,  "s 
soldier,  a  hermit,  a  bbhop,  and  a  saint,"  established 
the  monasteries  of  Gaul,  and  the  progress  of  monkery 
is  said  not  to  have  been  less  rapid  or  less  univerhil 
than  that  of  Christianity  itself.  Every  province,  and 
at  last  every  city  of  the  empire,  was  filled  with  their 
increasing  multitudes.  The  disciples  of  Pacbemius 
spread  themselves  wherever  Christianity  found  a  foot- 
bold.  The  CouncU  of  Saiagossa,  in  Spain  (A.D.  380), 
in  condemning  the  practice  of  clergymen  who  affected 
to  wear  the  monastical  habits,  affords  proof  that  there 
were  monks  in  that  kingdom  in  the  4th  century,  be- 
fore St.  Donatus  went  thither  out  of  Africa,  with  sev- 
enty disciples,  and  founded  the  Monastery  of  Sirbita. 
Augustine,  sent  into  England  by  Gregory  the  Great, 
in  the  year  596,  to  preach  the  faith,  at  that  time  intro- 
duced the  monastic  state  into  Britbh  territory,  and  it 
made  so  great  a  progress  there  that,  within  the  spsce 
of  two  hundred  3'ears,  there  were  thirty  kings  and 
queens  who  preferred  the  religions  habit  to  their 
crowns,  and  founded  stately  monasteries,  where  they 
ended  their  days  in  retirement  and  solitude.  The 
monastery  of  Bangor,  in  Flintshire,  a  few  miles  sooth 
of  Wrexham,  contained  above  two  thousand  monks, 
and  from  thence  a  numerous  colony  was  dispersed 
among  the  barbarians  of  Ireland,  where  St.  Patrick 
U  regarded  as  the  founder  of  monasticism ;  and  so 
readily  did  the  monasteries  multiply  there  that  it  was 
called  "  the  Island  of  Saints."  lona,  also,  one  of  the 
western  isles  of  Scotland,  which  was  planted  by  the 
Irbh  monks,  diffused  over  all  northern  regions  a  ray 
of  sdenoe  and  superstition. 

The  ancient  monks  were  not,  like  the  modem,  dis- 
tinguished into  orders,  and  denominated  from  the 
founders  of  them ;  but  they  had  their  names  from  the 
places  which  they  inhabited,  as  the  monks  of  Scetkit^ 
TabennesiUj  AVtra,  Canoput^  in  Egypt,  etc.,  or  else 
were  distinguished  by  their  different  ways  of  living. 
Of  these,  the  most  remarkable  were :  1.  llie  anchorets, 
so  called  from  their  retiring  ttom  society  and  living  in 
private  cells  in  the  wilderness.  2.  The  coenobites,  so 
denominated  from  their  living  together  in  common. 
All  monks  were  originally  no  more  than  laymen ;  nor 
could  they  well  be  otherwise,  being  confined  by  their 
own  rules  to  solitary  retreats,  where  there  could  be  no 
room  for  the  exercise  of  the  clerical  functions.  Ac- 
cordingly, St.  Jerome  tells  us  the  oflloe  of  monk  is  not 
to  teach,  but  to  mourn ;  and  St.  Anthony  himself  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  that  "  the  wilderness  is  as  nstural 
to  a  monk  as  water  to  a  fish,  and  therefore  a  monk  in 
a  city  is  quite  out  of  his  element,  like  a  fish  upon  dr}' 
land."  Theodosius  actually  enacted  that  all  who 
made  profession  of  the  monastic  life  should  be  obliged 
by  the  civil  magistrate  to  betake  themselves  to  the 
wilderness,  as  their  proper  habitation.  Justinian  also 
made  laws  to  the  same  purpose,  forbidding  the  East- 
em  monks  to  appear  in  cities  except  to  defend  Chris- 
tianity from  heretics  (as  was  done  e.  g.  by  Antbonv, 
to  confute  Arianism),  and  to  despatch  their  secnlar  af- 
fairs, if  they  had  any,  through  their  apoensam  or  re- 
tpontale* — ^that  is,  their  proctors  or  syndics,  which  ev- 
ery monastic  company  was  allowed  for  that  purpose. 
The  Council  of  Chalcedon  (A.D.451)  expressly  distin- 
guishes the  monks  fh>m  the  clergy,  and  reckons  them 
with  the  laymen.  Gratian  (A.D.  1150)  himself,  the 
noted  Benedictine  writer,  who  is  most  interested  for 
the  modems,  owns  it  to  be  plain  from  ecdcsiasticsl 
history  that,  to  the  time  of  popes  Siricius  (A.D.  324> 
398)  and  Zosimus  (died  418)  the  monks  were  only  sim- 
\  pie  monk.<i,  and  not  of  the  clergy.    In  some  cases,  how- 
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ever,  the  clerical  and  monastic  life  were  capable  of  be- 
ing conjoiDed — aa,  first,  when  a  monastery  happened  to 
be  tt  M  great  a  distance  from  its  proper  chorch  that 
tbe  moaks  could  not  ordinarily  resort  thither  for  divine 
scrrice,  which  was  the  case  with  the  monasteries  in 
Egypt  and  other  parts  of  the  East ;  in  this  case,  some 
one  or  more  of  the  monks  were  ordained  for  the  per- 
formanoe  of  divine  offices  among  them.  Then  it  also 
happened  that  some  of  the  clergy,  and  even  bishops 
thniuelves,  embraced  the  monastic  life  by  a  voluntary 
renunciation  of  property,  and  enjoyed  all  things  in 
common.  This  was,  however,  as  late  as  the  middle  of 
the  4th  century ;  antil  tliat  time  it  was  generally  un- 
derstood that  not  only  should  monks  never  enter  the 
priesthood,  but  also  that  priests  should  never  turn  mo- 
nastics. This  appears  clearly  from  the  letters  of  St. 
Gregoiy  [see  below].  Eusebius  of  Vercillensls  (A.D. 
315-370)  was  the  first  who  brought  this  way  of  living 
amoDg  the  clergy  of  Hippo,  and  thus  constituted  what 
nay  be  denominated  the  monastico-derical  condition. 

The  Charch  however,  in  her  early  days,  recognised 
only  one  style  of  monastics,  i.  e.  the  coenobites,  and 
fiir  tbem  alone  were  certain  laws  and  rules  of  govern- 
ment specially  provided.  They  were  in  substance 
that  every  one  should  not  be  allowed  to  turn  monk 
at  pleasure,  because  there  were  certain  classes  so  con- 
ditioned that  they  could  not  enter  that  state  with- 
out damaging  the  interests  of  others.  Thus,  e.  g., 
the  civil  law  forbade  any  of  those  officers  called  curi- 
aki  to  become  monks,  unless  they  parted  with  their 
ntates  to  others,  who  might  serve  their  country  in 
their  stead.  For  the  same  reason  servants  were  not 
admitted  into  any  monastery  without  their  masters' 
leave.  Jestinun,  however,  afterwards  abrogated  this 
law  by  an  edict  of  his  own,  which  first  set  servants 
at  liberty  from  their  masters  under  pretence  of  betak- 
ing themselves  to  a  monastic  life.  The  same  precau- 
tioDs  were  observed  in  regard  to  married  persons  and 
chOdren ;  the  former  were  not  to  embrace  the  monas- 
tic life  unless  with  the  mutual  consent  of  both  parties. 
This  precaution  was  afterwards  set  aside  by  Justinian, 
btt  the  Church  never  approved  of  this  innovation. 
As  to  chihireii,  the  Council  of  Gangra  (about  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  4  th  oentur}')  decreed  that  if  any  such, 
under  pretence  of  religion,  forsook  their  parents,  thej' 
ihould  be  anathematized;  but  Justinian  enervated  the 
force  of  this  law  likewise,  forbidding  parents  to  hinder 
their  children  from  embracing  the  monastic  or  clerical 
life.  And  as  children  were  not  to  turn  monks  without 
the  consent  of  their  parents,  so  neither  could  parents 
oblige  their  children  to  embrace  a  monastic  life  against 
their  own  consent — at  least  not  until  the  fourth  Coun- 
cil of  Toledo  (A.D.  683),  which  set  aside  this  precau- 
tion, and  decreed  that  whether  the  devotion  of  their 
parents,  or  their  profession,  made  them  monks,  both 
«bottld  be  equally  binding,  and  there  should  be  no  per- 
miMion  to  return  to  secular  life  again. 

The  oKUMKr  qfctdmiinon  to  the  monastic  Hfs  was  usu- 
ally by  some  change  of  habit  or  dress,  not  to  signify 
any  religious  mystery,  but  only  to  express  gravity 
and  a  contempt  of  the  world.  Long  hair  was  always 
thought  an  indecency  in  men,  and  savoring  of  secular 
vanity ;  and,  therefore,  they  polled  every  monk  at  his 
admisrion,  to  distingubh  him  from  seculars ;  but  they 
sever  shaved  any,  for  fear  they  should  look  too  like 
the  priests  of  Isia.  This,  therefore,  was  the  ancient 
tonsure,  in  opposition  to  both  these  extremes.  As  to 
their  habit  and  clothing,  the  rule  was  the  same :  they 
▼ere  to  be  decent  and  grave,  as  became  their  profes- 
non.  The  monks  of  Tabennesus,  in  Thebais,  seem  to 
bave  been  the  only  monks,  in  those  early  days,  who 
vera  confined  to  any  particular  habit  St.  Jerome, 
who  often  speaks  of  the  habit  of  the  monks,  intimates 
that  it  diilered  from  others  only  in  this,  that  it  was  a 
cheaper,  coarser,  and  meaner  raiment,  expressing  their 
hofflility  and  contempt  of  the  world,  without  any  sin- 
SBlArity  or  ailiBCtation.     That  father  is  very  severe 


against  the  practice  of  some  who  appeared  in  chains 
or  sackcloth ;  and  Cassian  blames  others  who  carried 
wooden  crosses  continually  about  their  necks,  which 
was  only  proper  to  excite  the  laughter  of  the  specta- 
tors. In  short,  the  Western  monks  used  only  a  com- 
mon habit,  the  philosophic  pallium,  as  many  other 
Christians  did.  Salvian  seems  to  give  an  exact  de- 
scription of  the  habit  and  tonsure  of  the  monks 
when,  reflecting  on  the  Africans  for  their  treatment  of 
them,  he  says,  "  they  could  scarce  ever  see  a  man  with 
short  hair,  a  pale  face,  and  habited  in  a  pallium,  with- J 
out  reviling  and  bestowing  some  reproachful  language 
on  him."  We  read  of  no  solemn  vow  or  profession  re- 
quired at  their  admission ;  but  they  underwent  a  three 
years'  probation,  during  which  time  they  were  inured 
to  the  exercises  of  the  monastic  life.  If,  after  that 
time  was  expired,  they  chose  to  continue  the  same  ex- 
ercises, they  were  then  admitted  without  any  further 
ceremony  into  the  community.  This  was  the  method 
prescribed  by  Pacbomius.  No  direct  promise  of  celi- 
bacy was  at  first  made ;  nay,  there  appear  to  have  been 
married  monks.  Nor  yet  was  there  any  vow  of  pov- 
erty, though,  when  men  renounced  the  world,  they 
generally  sold  their  estates  for  charitable  uses,  or  keep- 
ing tbem  in  their  own  hands,  made  a  distribution  reg- 
ularly of  all  the  proceeds.  The  Western  monks  did 
not  always  adhere  to  this  rule,  as  appears  from  some 
imperial  laws  made  to  restrain  their  avarice.  But  the 
monks  of  Eg^'pt  were  generally  just  to  their  preten- 
sions, and  would  accept  of  no  donations  but  for  the  use 
of  the  poor. 

As  the  monasteries  had  no  standing  revenues,  all 
the  monks  were  obliged  to  exercise  themselves  in  bod- 
ily labor  to  maintain  themselves  without  being  bur- 
densome to  others.  Monks  therefore  labored  with 
their  own  hands  at  a  great  variety  of  occupations,  and 
their  industry  is  often  commended.  "A  laboring 
monk,"  said  Uiey,  **  was  tempted  by  one  devil,  but  an 
idle  monk  by  a  legion."  The  Church  would  tolerate 
no  idle  mendicants.  Sozomen  tells  us  that  Serapion 
presided  over  a  monastery  of  10,000  monks,  near  Ar- 
sinoS,  in  Egypt,  who  all  labored  with  their  own  hands, 
by  which  means  they  not  only  muntained  themselves, 
but  had  enough  to  relieve  the  poor.  To  their  bodily 
exercises  they  joined  others  that  were  spiritual,  viz., 
penitence,  fasting,  and  prayer — all  supposed  to  be 
more  extraordinary  in  intensity  and  frequency  than 
could  be  practiced  in  the  world.  The  most  important 
of  these  was  perpetual  repentance,  whence  the  expres- 
sion of  Jerome  that  the  life  of  a  monk  is  the  life  of  a 
mourner.  In  allusion  to  this,  the  isle  of  Canopus, 
near  Alexandria,  formerly  a  place  of  great  lewdness, 
was,  upon  the  translation  and  settlement  there  of  the 
monks  of  Tabennesus,  called  Intula  Metanour^  the  hie 
of  Repentance.  Next  in  importance  they  regarded 
fasting.  The  Egyptian  monks  kept  every  day  a  fast 
till  three  in  the  afternoon,  excepting  Saturdays,  Sun- 
days, and  the  fifty  days  of  Pentecost.  Some  exer- 
cised themselves  with  very  great  austerities,  fasting 
two,  three,  four,  or  five  days  together ;  but  this  prac- 
tice was  not  generally  approved.  They  did  not  think 
such  excessive  abstinence  of  any  use,  but  rather  a  dis- 
service to  religion.  Pachomius*s  rule,  which  was  said 
to  be  given  him  by  an  angel,  permitted  every  man  to 
eat,  drink,  and  labK>r  according  to  his  bodily  strength. 
Thus  fasting  was  a  discretionary  thing,  and  matter 
of  choice,  not  compulsion.  Their  fastings  were  ac- 
companied with  extraordinary  and  frequent  returns  of 
devotion.  The  monks  of  Palestine,  Mesopotamia,  and 
other  parts  of  the  East,  had  six  or  seven  canonical 
hours  of  prayer;  besides  which  they  had  their  con- 
stant vigils,  or  nocturnal  meetings.  The  monks  of 
Egypt  met  only  twice  a  day  for  public  devotion ;  but 
in  their  private  cells,  while  they  were  at  work,  they 
were  always  repeating  psalms,  and  other  parts  of 
Scripture,  and  intermixing  prayers  with  their  bodily 
labor.     St.  Jerome's  description  of  their  devotion  is 
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very  lively :  *'  When  they  are  assembled  together/' 
says  that  father,  "psalms  are  sung  and  Scriptures 
read;  then,  prayers  being  ended,  they  all  sit  down, 
and  the  fkther  begins  a  discourse  to  them,  which  they 
hear  with  the  profonndest  silence  and  yeneration.  His 
words  make  a  deep  impression  on  them;  their  eyes 
overflow  with  tears,  and  the  speaker's  commendation 
is  the  weeping  of  his  hearers.  Yet  no  one's  grief  ex- 
presses itself  in  an  indecent  strain.  But  when  he 
comes  to  speak  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  of  future 
happiness,  and  the  glory  of  the  world  to  come,  then 
one  may  observe  each  of  them,  with  a  gentle  sigh,  and 
eyes  lifted  up  to  heaven,  say  within  himself,  *  O  that 
I  had  the  wings  of  a  dove,  for  then  would  I  flee  away 
and  be  at  rest !' "  In  some  places  they  had  the  Script- 
ures read  during  their  meals  at  table.  This  custom 
was  first  introduced  in  the  monasteries  of  Cappadocia, 
to  prevent  idle  discourses  and  contentions.  But  in 
Egypt  they  had  no  occasion  for  this  remedy,  for  they 
were  taught  to  eat  their  food  in  silence.  Palladius 
mentions  one  instance  more  of  their  devotion,  which 
was  only  occasional ;  namely,  their  psalmody  at  the 
reception  of  any  brethren,  or  conducting  them  with 
singing  of  psalms  to  their  habitation. 

The  laws  forbade  monks  to  participate  in  public 
affairs,  either  ecclesiastical  or  civil ;  and  those  who 
were  called  to  any  employment  in  the  Church  were 
obliged  to  quit  their  monasteries  thereupon.  Nor 
were  they  permitted  to  encroach  upon  the  duties  or 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  secular  clergy,  unless  the 
clerical  and  monastic  life  were  united,  as  when  the  bish- 
ops took  monastics  for  the  service  of  the  Church,  which 
did  not  happen  until  the  monasteries  had  become 
schools  of  learning.  Such  monasUcs  when  removed 
were  by  the  Greeks  styled  UpofAopaxoi^  i.  e.  clergy- 
monks.  As  the  monks  of  the  ancient  Church  were 
under  no  solemn  vow  or  profession,  they  were  at  liber- 
ty to  betake  themselves  to  a  secular  life  again.  Ju- 
lian himself  was  once  in  the  monastic  habit.  The 
same  is  observed  of  Constans,  the  son  of  Constantino, 
who  usurped  the  empire  in  Britain.  The  rule  of 
Pachomius,  by  which  the  Egyptian  monks  were  gov- 
erned, has  nothing  of  any  vow  at  their  entrance,  nor 
any  punishment  for  such  as  deserted  their  station  af- 
terwards. In  process  of  time  it  was  thought  proper 
to  inflict  some  punishment  on  such  as  returned  to  a 
secular  life.  The  civil  law  excluded  deserters  from 
the  privilege  of  ordination.  Justinian  added  another 
punishment ;  which  was  that  if  they  were  possessed 
of  any  substance,  it  should  be  all  forfeited  to  the  mon- 
astery which  they  had  deserted.  The  censures  of  the 
Church  were  likewise  inflicted  on  deserting  monks  in 
the  5th  centuiy.  Thus  when  a  monk  deserted  and 
married,  he  was  declared  incapable  ever  after  of  holy 
orders.  After  the  establishment  of  monasteries  under 
the  rule  of  St.  Basil,  the  actions  of  a  monk,  his  words, 
and  even  his  thoughts,  were  determined  by  an  inflex- 
ible rule  and  a  capricious  superior;  the  slightest  of- 
fences were  corrected  by  disgrace  or  confinement,  ex- 
traordinary fasts  or  bloody  flagellations ;  and  disobe- 
dience, murmur,  or  delay  were  ranked  in  the  catalogue 
of  the  most  heinous  sins.  Whenever  monastics  were 
permitted  to  step  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  monas- 
tery, two  Jealous  companions  were  the  mutual  guards 
and  spies  of  each  other's  actions ;  and  after  their  re- 
turn they  were  condemned  to  forget,  or  at  least  to  sup- 
press, whatever  they  had  seen  or  heard  in  the  world. 
Strangers  who  professed  the  orthodox  faith  were  hos- 
pitably entertained  in  a  separate  apartment ;  but  their 
dangerous  conversation  was  restricted  to  some  chosen 
elders  of  approved  discretion  and  fidelity.  Except  in 
their  presence,  the  monastic  slave  might  not  receive 
the  visits  of  his  friends  or  kindred ;  and  it  was  deemed 
highly  meritorious  if  he  afiilcted  a  tender  sister  or  an 
aged  parent  by  the  obstinate  refusal  of  a  word  or  look. 

By  their  special  addiction  to  an  ascetic  life,  indicat- 
ing superior  sanctity  and  virtue,  the  monastics  secured 


great  favor  with  the  multitude,  and  speedily  aeqoiied 
for  themselves  such  popularity  and  influence  that  tb« 
clergy  could  not  but  find  in  them  either  powerful  alliei 
or  formidable  rivals.  When  they  began  to  form  large 
and  regular  establishments,  it  was  needful  that  some 
members  of  their  body  should  be  ordained,  in  older  to 
secure  the  regular  performance  of  divine  worship;  and 
at  length,  not  only  was  it  usnal  for  many  memben  of 
a  monasteiy  to  be  in  holy  orders,  but  it  came  to  be  re^ 
garded  as  an  advantage  for  the  clergy  to  possess  the 
additional  character  of  monastics.  From  tlie  4th  een- 
tury,  in  the  West,  at  the  request  of  the  people  or  their 
abbot,  the  monks  very  frequently  took  orden;  and  in 
the  East  at  the  instance  of  the  bishope,  the  archiman- 
drites being  sometimes  elevated  to  the  episcopate,  or 
acting  as  bishops'  deputies  at  councils,  and  their  monks 
ranking  after  priests  and  deacons,  they  frequently  went 
to  study  in  the  cloister.  It  was  not  nntil  the  6th 
century  that  the  ccenobites  left  the  desert  for  the  sab- 
urbe  of  cities  and  towns,  but  as  early  aa  the  close  of 
that  century  they  were  known  as  monastics,  having 
come  to  be  distinguished  from  the  populace,  and,  en- 
dowed with  much  opulence  and  many  honoimlde  priv- 
ileges, found  themselves  in  a  condition  to  claim  an 
eminent  station  among  the  pillars  and  supporters  of  the 
Christian  community.  The  fame  of  their  piety  and 
sanctity  was  so  great  that  bishops  and  preaby ters  were 
often  chosen  out  of  their  order ;  and  the  passion  far 
erecting  edifices  and  convents,  in  which  the  monks  and 
holy  virgins  might  serve  God  in  the  moat  commodious 
manner,  was  at  that  time  carried  beyond  all  boonds. 
**So  much  was  the  world  infatuated  by  the  sanctinio* 
nious  appearance  of  the  recluses  that  men  thought  they 
could  not  more  effectually  purchase  heaven  to  them- 
selves than  by  beggaring  their  offspring,  and  giving 
all  they  had  to  erect  or  endow  monasteries ;  that  is,  to 
supply  with  all  the  luxuries  of  life  those  who  were  bonnd 
to  live  in  abstinence,  and  to  enrich  those  who  had  sol- 
emnly sworn  that  they  would  be  forever  poor,  and  who 
professed  to  consider  riches  as  the  greatest  impediment 
in  the  road  to  heaven.  Large  monasteries,  both  comiBo> 
dious  and  magnificent,  more  resembling  the  palaces  of 
princes  than  the  rude  cells  which  the  primitive  monks 
chose  for  their  abode,  were  erected  and  eodowetL  Leg- 
acies and  bequests  from  time  to  time  flowed  in  upon 
them.  Mistaken  piety  often  contributed  to  the  evil, 
but  oftener  superstitious  profligacy.  Oppression  her- 
self commonly  Judged  that  to  devote  her  wealth  at  last 
when  it  could  be  kept  no  longer,  to  a  religions  house, 
was  full,  atonement  for  all  the  iigustice  and  extortion 
by  which  it  had  been  amassed.  But  what  set  in  a 
stronger  light  the  pitiable  brutishness  to  which  the 
people  were  reduced  by  the  reigning  superstition,  wsf 
that  men  of  rank  and  eminence,  who  had  shown  do  par- 
tiality to  anything  monastical  during  their  lives,  gaxe 
express  orders,  when  in  the  immediate  view  of  death, 
that  their  friends  should  dress  them  out  in  monkish 
vestments,  that  in  these  they  might  die  and  be  buried, 
thinking  that  the  sanctity  of  their  garb  would  prove  a 
protection  against  a  condemnatory  sentence  of  the  om- 
niscient Judge"  (Cramp,  Ttxt4took  ofPoptry^  p.  323). 
Nevertheless,  although  many  monastics  gnatly  dis- 
tinguished themselves,  and  established  such  a  popu- 
lar interest  in  monasticism  as  to  cause  eminent  eccle- 
siastics to  adopt  the  monastic  life,  yet  it  was  not  the 
custom  to  place  monks,  as  such,  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  clerg}'.  They,  indeed,  were  not  then  reck- 
oned as  tmcalaru^  but  were  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  religioti  or  regulcprea  (canonici)|  and  they  were  fifft 
regarded  as  part  of  the  clerical  body  in  the  10th  cen- 
tury ;  but  even  then  a  distinction  was  carefully  made 
between  clerici  t/BCukaret,  i.  e.  parish  priests  and  all 
who  were  charged  with  the  cure  of  souls,  and  WSnvi 
reffularee,  L  e.  those  belonging  to  monastic  ordos ;  and 
the  former  vehemenUy  protorted  against  the  right  of 
the  latter  to  interfere  with  their  own  peculiar  duti'^ 
In  fact,  no  complete  amalgamation  of  the  twp  bcdiei 
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erer  took  place ;  and  all  monasteries  continued  to  in- 
clude a  certain  number  of  laj  brethren,  or  convergij 
who,  without  dischai^ng  strictly  spiritual  functions, 
formed,  as  in  the  ancient  Church,  a  middle  order  be- 
tween the  clergy  and  the  laity.  In  the  9th  century 
there  existed  also  the  tnanacki  toBCukares^  who  were 
members  of  religions  fraternities,  living  under  a  cer- 
tain rule  and  presidency',  but  without  submitting  to 
the  confinement  of  a  cloister.  They  were  the  fore- 
runners of  the  religious  fraternities  which  arose  in 
France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  and  greatly  multiplied 
and  extended  during  the  16th  and  16th  centuries.  The 
members  of  these  fraternities  formed  a  class  between 
the  Uuty  and  clergy.  However,  their  licentiousness, 
even  in  the  6th  century,  became  a  proverb ;  and  they 
are  said  to  have  excited  the  most  dreadful  tumults  and 
sedition  in  various  places. 

The  monastic  orders,  as  we  have  already  indicated, 
were  at  first  under  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  the 
bishops,  but  they  were  exempted  from  them  by  the 
Koman  pontiff  about  the  end  of  the  7th  century  (Boni- 
face I Y) ;  and  the  monks,  in  turn,  devoted  themselves 
wholly  to  advancing  the  interests  and  to  maintaining 
the  dignity  of  the  bishop  of  Rome.  *  *  The  partiality  of 
the  popes  for  monastic  orders,"  says  Cramp,  "  is  easily 
accounted  for.  They  constitute  a  peculiar  and  dis- 
tinct body,  so  estranged  from  society  that  they  can 
give  undivided  attention  and  solicitude  to  any  object 
that  is  presented  to  their  notice.  That  object  has  uni- 
formly been  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Church — ^that 
is,  the  See  of  Rome.  Incorporated  .by  pontifical  au- 
thority, exempted  to  a  degree  from  episcopal  jurisdic- 
tion, and  endowed  with  many  privileges  and  favors 
from  which  the  rest  of  the  faithfril  are  excluded,  they 
are  bound  in  gratitude  to  make  the  pope's  interest 
their  own.  History  records  that  they  have  ever  been 
ready  to  come  forward  in  support  of  the  most  glaring 
enormities  of  the  papal  system,  and  that  to  their  inde- 
firtigable  diligence  and  adroit  management  the  trium- 
phant progress  of  that  system  was  mainly  indebted. 
They  formed  a  sort  of  looil  militia,  stationed  in  every 
country  in  Europe,  always  prepared  to  uphold  the 
cause  to  which  they  had  attached  themselves,  by  ag- 
gression, defence,  or  imposture,  as  the  case  might  re- 
quire" {TexUhook  of  Popery^  p.  859).  The  immunity 
which  the  monks  thus  obtained  was  a  fruitful  source 
of  licentiousness  and  disorder,  and  largely  occasioned 
the  vices  with  which  they  were  afterwards  so  justly 
charged.  In  the  8th  century  the  monastic  discipline 
was  extremely  relaxed,  and  all  efforts  to  restore  it 
were  ineffectual.  Nevertheless,  this  kind  of  institu- 
tion was  in  the  highest  esteem;  and  nothing  could 
equal  the  veneration  that  was  paid  about  the  close  of 
the  9th  ceniury  to  such  as  devoted  themselves  to  the 
gloom  and  indolence  of  a  convent.  This  veneration 
caused  several  kings  and  emperors  to  call  monks  to  their 
courts,  and  to  employ  them  in  civil  affairs  of  the  great- 
est moment.  Their  reformation  was  attempteid  by 
Louis  the  Meek,  but  the  effect  was  of  short  duration. 
In  the  11  th  century  tiiey  were  exempted  by  the  popes 
from  the  authority  established ;  but  this  caused  such 
laxity  that  in  the  Council  of  Lateran,  in  1215,  a  decree 
was  passed,  by  the  advice  of  Innocent  III,  to  prevent 
any  new  monastic  institutions ;  and  several  were  en- 
tirely suppressed.  In  the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  it  ap- 
pears, from  the  testimony  of  the  best  writers,  that  the 
monks  were  generally  lazy,  illiterate,  profligate,  and 
licentious  epicure?,  whose  views  in  life  were  confined 
to  opulence,  idleness,  and  pleasure.  "Whenever  a 
general  council  was  assembled,"  says  Cramp,  '*  the  ir- 
regularities or  usurpations  of  the  monastic  orders 
commonly  occupied  a  large  share  of  the  proceedings. 
Canon  after  canon  was  issued,  and  still  the  interposi- 
tion of  ecclesiastical  authority  was  constantly  required. 
An  abstract  of  the  decree  passed  on  this  subject  in  the 
twenty-fifth  session  of  the  Council  of  Trent  will  place 
before  the  reader  the  then  existing  condition  of  that 
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portion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  It  was  enact- 
ed that  care  should  be  taken  to  procure  strict  observ- 
ance of  the  rules  of  the  respective  professions ;  that  no 
regular  should  be  allowed  to  possess  any  private  prop- 
erty, but  should  surrender  everything  to  his  superior ; 
that  all  monasteries,  even  those  of  the  mendicants  (the 
Capuchins  and  friars  minor  Observantines  excepted  at 
their  own  request),  should  be  permitted  to  hold  estates 
and  other  wealth ;  that  no  monk  should  be  suffered  to 
undertake  any  office  whatever  without  his  superior's 
consent,  nor  quit  the  convent  without  a  written  per- 
mission; that  nunneries  should  be  carefully  closed, 
and  egress  be  absolutely  forbidden  the  nuns,  under  any 
pretense  whatsoever,  without  episcopal  license,  on  pain 
of  excommunication — ^magistrates  being  enjoined  un- 
der the  same  penalty  to  aid  the  bishop,  if  necessary, 
by  employing  force,  and  the  latter  being  urged  to  their 
dut}'  by  the  fear  of  the  judgment  of  God  and  the  eter- 
nal curse ;  that  monastics  should  confess  and  receive 
the  eucharist  at  least  once  a  month ;  that  if  any  pub- 
lic scandal  should  arise  out  of  their  conduct,  they 
should  be  judged  and  punished  by  the  superior,  or,  in 
case  of  his  failure,  by  the  bishop ;  that  no  renunciation 
of  property  or  pecuniary  engagement  should  be  valid 
unless  made  within  two  months  of  taking  the  vows  of 
religious  profession ;  that  immediately  after  the  novi- 
tiate, the  novices  should  either  be  dismissed  or  take 
the  vow,  and  that  if  they  were  dismbsed,  nothing 
should  be  received  from  them  but  a  reasonable  pay- 
ment for  their  board,  lodging,  and  clothing  during  the 
novitiate ;  that  no  females  should  take  the  veil  with- 
out previous  examination  by  the  bbhop ;  that  whoever 
compelled  females  to  enter  convents  against  their  will, 
from  avaricious  or  other  motives,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
hindered  such  as  were  desirous  of  the  monastic  life, 
should  be  excommunicated ;  that  if  any  monk  or  nun 
pretended  that  they  had  taken  the  vows  under  the  in- 
fluence of  force  or  fear,  or  before  the  age  appointed  by 
law,  they  should  notbe  heard,  except  within  five  years 
after  their  profession — ^if  they  laid  aside  the  habit  of 
their  own  accord,  they  should  not  be  permitted  to  make 
the  complaint,  but  be  compelled  to  return  to  the  monas- 
tery, and  be  punished  as  apostates,  being  in  the  mean 
time  deprived  of  all  the  privileges  of  their  order.  Fi- 
nally, with  regard  to  the  general  reformation  of  the 
corruptions  and  abuses  which  existed  in  convents,  the 
council  lamented  the  great  difficulty  of  applying  any 
effectual  remedy,  but  hoped  that  the  supreme  pontiff 
would  piously  and  prudently  provide  for  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  case  as  far  as  the  times  would  bear**  (^Text- 
book of  Popery^  p.  859).  However,  the  Reformation 
had  a  manUest  influence  in  restraining  these  excesses, 
and  in  rendering  monastics  more  circumspect  and  cau- 
tious in  their  external  conduct.  See  Monastery  and 
MoNASTiciSM ;  also  Monks,  Eastern.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Monk,  George,  Duke  of  Albemarle,  a  noted 
British  general  of  the  days  of  the  Commonwealth,  cel- 
ebrated for  the  services  he  rendered,  first  to  the  Pro- 
tectorate and  afterwards  to  the  crown,  causing  the 
restoration  of  king  Charles,  was  born  in  the  parish  of 
Merton,  Devonshire,  Dec.  6, 1608.  He  devoted  him- 
self early  to  military  life,  and  had  acquired  some  ex- 
perience in  the  wars  on  the  Continent  when  the  war 
broke  out  (1638)  between  Charles  and  the  Scotch. 
Monk  enlisted  in  the  English  service,  and  was  made 
lieutenant -colonel.  In  1641  he  served  against  the 
Irish  rebels ;  and  in  the  following  year,  upon  the  out- 
break of  the  war  between  Charles  and  Parliament,  he 
obtained  a  full  colonelcy.  He  was  ver}'  popular  with 
his  soldiers,  and  to  the  last  remained  their  idol.  For  a 
while  his  loyalty  to  the  king  was  questioned ;  but  he 
soon  regained  tiie  confidence  of  the  throne,  and  was 
suffered  to  take  the  field.  He  rapidly  acquired  rep- 
utation as  an  able  officer;  but  was  made  prisoner  at 
Nantwich  in  January,  1644,  by  the  Roundheads,  and 
confined  in  the  Tower  of  London  more  than  a  year. 
While  himself  immured,  matters  outside  turned  very 
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much  against  the  king,  who  was  finally  taken  pris- 
oner, thus  terminating^  the  civil  war.     Efforts  were 
now  made  by  Parliament  to  secore  Monk's  services. 
His  known  ability  and  favor  with  the  soldiers  made 
him  a  desirable  acquisition.     Clarendon  insists  upon 
it  that  Monk  was  bought  by  Parliament  (vii,  882) ;  but 
there  is  no  proof  for  such  an  assertion,  though  his  final 
acts  in  the  scene  of  Restoration  would  point  that  way. 
In  all  probability  Monk  felt  the  king's  cause  lost,  and 
M  OS  thus  persuaded  to  serve  Parliament.    The  silence 
which  he  ever  after  preserved  would  confirm  such  a 
belief.     This  seems  reasonable  also  when  it  is  consid- 
ered that  originally  Monk  must  have  been  in  sympa- 
thy with  the  people's  cause,  for  he  was  suspected  by 
the  Royalists.     Most  likely,  too,  Monk  was  influenced 
by  the  condition  of  affairs.     He  liked  to  be  with  the 
winning  side,  and,  though  he  had  come  to  be  an  admir- 
er of  the  splendor  and  attraction  of  court,  he  would  yet 
fain  resign  all  these  rather  than  serve  the  minority. 
He  finally  in  1647  consented  to  take  a  commission  in 
the  Parliamentarian  army.     He  first  commanded  for 
his  new  masters  in  Ireland,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  greatly.     He  afterwards  acted  as  lieutenant- 
general  under  Cromwell  in  Scotland,  where  he  aided 
much  in  gaining  the  victory  of  Dunbar.     Cromwell 
finally  left  him  with  6,000  men  to  complete  the  subju- 
gation of  Scotland,  a  work  which  Monk  effectually 
performed.     He  was  next  employed  as  an  admiral  of 
the  Commonwealth's  fleet,  and  he  shared  in  the  perils 
and  the  glories  of  the  desperate  struggle  with  the 
Dutch  navy,  which  Blake  so  successfully  conducted. 
After  being  rewarded  with  many  honors  at  the  hand 
of  Cromwell  and  the  Parliament,  Monk  was  sent  back 
to  his  command  in  Scotland,  where  f^sh  troubles  had 
broken  out.     He  was  at  this  time  in  a  very  embarrass- 
ing position,  and  yet  he  discharged  himself  of  his  task 
with  satisfaction  to  all.     His  own  soldiers  were  the 
most  restless  and  fanatical  of  the  army.     Besides,  he 
had  to  contend  with  lord  Middleton,  with  whom  the 
Royalists  had  risen  in  the  Highlands,  and  the  people 
generally,  who  were  discontented  and  ready  for  rebel- 
lion.    His  vigilance,  activity,  and  good  sense  in  this 
position  were  renurkable.   "The  country,"  writes  Gui- 
zot,  '*  submitted ;  the  army  did  not  quit  it  tiU  it  had, 
by  means  of  a  certain  number  of  garrisons,  secured  the 
payment  of  taxes,  which  the  Highlanders  had  hitherto 
thought  they  could  refuse  with  impunity ;  and  order 
was  established  in  those  sanctuaries  of  plunder  with 
such  effect  that  the  owner  of  a  strayed  horse,  it  is 
said,  recovered  it  in  the  country  by  means  of  a  crier" 
(p.  80).     He  was  also  instrumental  in  bringing  about 
the  union  which  was  established  under  the  Protector- 
ate between  England  and  Scotland ;  and  thus  likewise 
strengthened  the  Cromwellian  efforts.     Indeed,  it  is 
generally  conceded  that  Monk  was  always  attached  to 
Cromwell  finom  the  moment  he  openly  espoused  the 
popular  cause,  and  was  never  suspected  of  disloyalty 
while  the  Protector  lived.     This  is  manifest  also  fh)m 
Monk's  prompt  action  when  importuned  by  Charles 
for  his  cause.     The  king  sent  Monk  a  letter  expres- 
sive of  confidence,  and,  instead  of  reply,  Monk  turned 
the  letter  over  to  Cromwell.    In  1655  Monk  was  made 
one  of  the  commissioners  for  the  government  of  Scot- 
land, and  he  largely,  if  not  wholly,  controlled  the  action 
of  the  council  of  state.     That  in  this  position  also  he 
pleased  Cromwell  is  evident  from  the  way  in  which 
he  was  remembered  in  the  Protector's  last  hour.   Crom- 
well on  his  death-bed  is  said  to  have  recommended 
him  to  his  son  and  successor,  who  as  soon  as  installed 
likewise  received  Monk's  support.    But  Richard's  fail- 
ure turned  Monk  away.     Monk  soon  discovered  the 
weakness  of  the  new  ruler,  and  determined  to  follow 
that  policy  by  which  he  would  both  connect  himself 
with  the  strongest  party,  and  also  lay  that  under  the 
greatest  possible  obligation  to  him.     He  temporized 
for  some  months;   listening  to  the  advances  of  all 
sides,  and  saying  little  in  return.     lie  had,  no  doubt, 


made  up  his  mind  that  the  Royalist  cause  was  the 
strongest,  and  that  Richard  was  not  fitted  to  .give  ^- 
bility  to  the  government;  and  though  when  circum- 
stances compelled  him  to  act  he  declared  for  the  Par- 
liament against  the  army  and  decided  upon  marchin  ; 
to  London,  there  were  many,  even  at  the  time  when 
he  thus  declared  himself  who  altogether  discredited 
his  sincerity,  and  believed  him  to  be  at  heart  a  Royalist, 
seeking  to  restore  the  king  as  soon  as  it  might  be  done 
with  safety;  and  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  he 
even  then  was  determined  to  promote  the  Restoration. 
We  give  Mr.  Hallam's  opinion  on  this  point:  '*I  m- 
dine,  upon  the  whole,  to  believe  that  Monk,  not  ac- 
customed to  respect  the  Rump  Parliament,  and  inca- 
pable, both  by  his  temperament  and  by  the  coarse  of 
his  life,  of  any  enthusiasm  fbr  the  name  of  liber^,  bad 
satisfied  himself  as  to  the  expediency  of  the  kings 
restoration  from  the  time  that  the  Cromwells  had  sank 
below  his  power  to  assist  them ;  though  his  projects 
were  still  subservient  to  his  own  security,  which  he 
was  resolved  not  to  forfeit  by  any  premature  declara- 
tion  or  onsuccessful  enterprise"  (Coiut.  Hist,  ii,  384). 
When  Monk  arrived  in  London  he  was  lodged  in  the 
apartments  of  the'  prince  of  Wales.     He  addressed  the 
Parliament,  was  invited  to  occupy  his  place  there,  was 
made  a  member  of  the  council  of  state,  and  charged 
with  the  executive  power.    With  his  usual  address,  he 
continued  to  use  the  power  of  his  army  as  a  means  of 
awing  Parliament,  and  the  assertion  of  duty  owed  to 
the  Parliament  as  a  means  of  controlling  his  army. 
At  length  in  1660  the  ^  Rump"  became  so  nnpopular, 
and  the  cries  for  a  free  Parliament  so  loud,  that  the  city 
of  London  refused  the  payment  of  taxes.   Monk  ol>ey  ed 
an  order  fh>m  the  Parliament  to  march  into  the  citv 
and  subdue  it;  but  his  subservience  to  them  did  not 
last  long.    He  sent  them  a  harsh  letter,  ordering  them 
immediately  to  fill  up  the  vacant  seats,  fixing  a  time 
for  their  dissolution,  and  the  6th  of  May  for  the  elec- 
tion of  a  new  and  f^e  Parliament.    The  restored  mem- 
bers appointed  him  general  of  the  fbrces  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland ;  and  the  Republicans,  as  a  last 
resource,  listened  to  his  continued  protestations  against 
the  king,  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  bishops,  and  al- 
lied themselves  to  him.    Every  day  his  personal  power 
increased ;  he  was  offered  the  Protectorate,  which  he 
declined ;  continuing  the  line  of  conduct  he  had  always 
followed — ^*  that  is  to  say,  steadfast  in  varying  bis  lan- 
guage according  to  the  individual — he  gave  no  handle 
to  any  definite  opinions  with  respect  to  himself."   The 
expectation  of  the  Restoration  daily  increased,  and 
some  indications  in  the  conduct  of  Monk,  who  was 
gradually  dismissing  persons  and  removing  objects 
that  might  prove  obnoxious  to  the  king,  showed  plain- 
ly that  the  event  was  not  far  distant.     Moreover,  the 
Preslivterians  were  in  constant  communication  with 
Monk,  and  this  of  itself  speaks  volumes.     They  were 
in  favor  of  Charles's  restoration,  and  in  Monk  they 
found  a  ready  helper.     He  was  warmly  attached  to 
them,  and  thus  may  have  been  easily  persuaded  to 
throw  his  infiuence  in  favor  of  the  exiled  king.    Tfant 
he  preferred  Presbyterianism  to  the  Episcopal  Charch 
he  had  not  feared  to  declare  in  one  of  his  speeches 
in  Parliament,  when,  after  repeated  declarations  in  fa- 
vor of  a  republic,  he  yet  dared  to  speak  for  Presbyteri- 
anism.    Said  he,  "  As  to  a  government  in  the  Church, 
moderate,  not  rigid,  Presbyterianism  appears  at  pres- 
ent to  be  the  most  indifferent  and  acceptable  way'  to 
the  Church's  settlement'*  {Pari,  ffist.  iii,  1580).     At 
length  the  farce  was  brought  to  a  close,  and  Monk 
openly  declared  for  the  king.     It  was  on  the  19th  of 
March  when  the  royal  requests  for  his  assistance  came, 
and  to  royal  promises  of  high  reward  he  yielded,  agreed 
to  the  king's  return,  and  directed  the  manner  in  which 
he  wished  it  to  be  brought  about.     The  king,  by 
Monk's  advice,  went  fh)ni  Brussels  to  Breda,  and   on 
the  1st  of  May  sent  letters  to  the  new  Parliament 
drawn  up  as  Monk  desired,  and  the  king  was  hnmsdi- 
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itelj  acknowledged  and  proclaimed.     On  the  2Sd  of 
May,  Monk  received  him  on  the  heach  at  Dover,  was 
embraced  by  him,  and  addressed  with  great  affection. 
Monk  obtained  many  offices  and  titles,  of  which  the 
priDcipal  was  the  duke  of  Albemarle.     As  such  be 
changed  again  to  be  an  Episcopalian,  after  he  had  in 
torn  wonhipped  as  Independent  and  Presbj'terian, 
god  by  this  cliange  forever  set  at  rest  all  hopes  for  the 
disestablishment  of  the  Episcopal  Church.     The  fail- 
ore  of  the  Independent  and  I^byterian  cause  may 
tbns  be  traly  laid  to  Monk,  and  he  therefore  figures  in 
no  mconsiderable  way  in  the  ecclesiastical  as  well  as 
political  history  of  England,  and  even  of  Great  Britain. 
From  this  time  forth  but  little  influence  remained  to  him 
except  as  he  wielded  it  through  the  king.     He  went 
to  sea  again  in  1666,  against  his  old  enemies  the  Dutch, 
ind  maintained  hia  reputation  for  courage  and  con- 
dact.    He  died  in  1670.    "  Monk,"  says  one  of  his  bi- 
ographers, "had  strong  nerves,  strong  common-sense, 
i  cold  heart,  an  accommodating  conscience,  a  careful 
tongue,  an  unchanging  countenance,  and  an  imper- 
tnrliable  temper.     He  showed  considerable  skill  in 
dril  government  as  well  as  in  military  affairs.    He 
had  shrewdness  enough  to  see  what  was  best  for  the 
nation's  interest;  and,  if  it  also  promoted  his  own,  he 
had  ability  and  vigor  enough  to  bring  it  to  pass.     He 
«u  never  unsettled  by  enthusiasm  in  determining  his 
coda,  sod  he  was  never  checked  by  principle  in  choos- 
ii^  his  means."     M.  Guizot  would  hardly  concede  all 
tbk  He  acknowledges  that  Monk  **  was  a  man  capa- 
ble of  great  things,"  but  confesses  that  "he  had  no 
greatness  of  soul."    It  certainly  was  not  to  England's 
interest  to  restore  Charles,  but  he  only  brought  him 
back  because  he  was  disappointed  in  Richard  Crom- 
well, and  dared  not  himselif  assume  the  reins  of  the 
government.    See  Clarendon,  Hist.  BtheUion  and  Civil 
Wan  o/Englandj  vii,  378  sq. ;  Skinner,  JJfe  of  Monk; 
Gmsotj  Mtmoin  ofMonky  ably  edited  by  the  late  lord 
Whaxncliffe;  Maaeres's  Tracts;  Pepys  and  Evelyn, 
Mtmirt;  Stooghton,  Ecdes,  Hist,  Church  of  England 
(Restoration),  i,  44  sq. ;  Hallam,  Const,  Hist,  p.  893--i06 ; 
MacaoUy,  Hist,  of  England,  i,  143-146,  296 ;  Stephen, 
Bid.  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  U,  860,  870,  876,  880 ; 
StiA  Papers  of  Charles  II  (Lond.  1866) ;  Betro^^oe 
Baitv,  voL  xiii  (1826).     (J.  H.  W.) 

Monk,  James  Henry,  D.D.,  an  English  prel- 
ste,  iras  bom  at  Huntingford,  Herts,  in  the  early  part 
uf  1784.  EUs  preparatory  education  was  received  at 
the  Charterhouse,  and  he  then  entered  Trinity  College, 
Cinibridge,  where  he  became  a  fellow  in  1805.  Two 
vears  later  he  occupied  the  position  of  assistant  tutor, 
and  in  1808  succeeded  Person  as  regius  professor  of 
Oreek.  While  in  this  chair  he  applied  himself  faith- 
fully to  critical  analyses  of  various  Greek  texts.  He 
pablished,  in  conjunction  with  C.  J.  Bloomfield,  D.D., 
Tie  Potthumous  Tracts  of  Richard  Porton,  During  his 
pnrfeasoTBhip  an  exciting  dispute  arose  concerning  the 
ooeupancy  of  the  chair  of  botany,  and  Sir  James  Ed- 
wnd  Smith,  president  of  the  T.innman  Society,  London, 
bdng  disappointed  in  not  securing  the  position,  made 
bittcT  use  of  his  pen  concerning  it.  In  reply.  Monk 
pabKahed  A  Vindication  of  the  University  of  Cambridge 
{1^{H\  which,  from  the  prominence  cMf  both  parties, 
caused  considerable  stir  in  literary  circles  {Lond,  Quati. 
xiz,  434^446).  In  1822  he  resigned  his  professorship 
to  accept  the  deanery  of  Peterborough,  and  eight  years 
lat«r  was  made  bishop  of  Gloucester.  During  this  year 
(1«30)  he  pablished  a  Life  of  Richard  Bentleg,  D.D, 
Ihis  wock  not  only  possesses  literary  excellence  and 
biogiraphical  interest,  but  also  comprises  a  large  portion 
<^the  literary  annals  of  the  first  half  of  the  last  century, 
besides  valuable  historical  facts  concerning  the  Univer- 
tity  of  Cambridge.  "The  style  is  generally  plain  and 
masculine,  and  if  sometimes  negligent,  and  at  others 
elaboiate,  iu  ordinary  tone  is  that  of  a  writer  of  strong 
tto*^  and  of  elegant  and  scholarlike  accomplishment" 
(Omd,  Qi^art,  zlvi,  120).     Many  minor  inaccuracies 


have  been  justly  and  severely  criticised  (Edinb,  Rev,  li, 
821),  but  its  general  merit  caused  it  to  receive  a  hearty 
welcome  by  the  literati.  In  1836  Bristol  was  added  to 
Gloucester,  and  he  became  the  bishop  of  the  united  di- 
oceses. This  office  he  held  until  his  death  at  Stapleton, 
near  Bristol,  June  6,  1856.  See  Stubbe,  Registrum  Sa- 
crum  Anglicanum  (Oxf.  1858,  8vo) ;  Alliboue,  Did,  of 
Brit^  and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  s.  v. ;  Hallam,  Hist,  Lit,  ii,  275 ; 
and  the  Reviews  quoted.    (H.  W.  T.) 

Monkey-god  is  a  divinity  of  the  Hindfts,  very 
common  in  the  temples  of  the  Deocan.  He  u  said  to 
have  been  a  favorite  general  of  the  god  Rama,  and  was 
named  Hanuman,  but,  being  an  aboriginal,  the  Puranas 
transformed  him  into  a  monkey.  See  Trevor,  India,  its 
Natives  and  Missions,  p.  82. 

MonkB,  Eastern.  The  Oriental  Church  differs 
in  many  respects  from  the  Latin  or  Western,  but  in 
no  particular  more  than  in  its  paucity'  of  monastic  or- 
ders. In  the  early  ages  of  the  Church,  these  flourish- 
ed especially  in  the  East;  indeed,  that  part  of  the 
world,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  article  Monastioism, 
was  the  home  of  Christian  monks.  But  the  downfall 
of  the  Roman  empire  despoiled  the  Church  more  or 
less,  and  the  monastic  institution  became  a  part  of  the 
Western  Church,  while  in  the  East  it  gradually  de- 
generated and  declined. 

I.  Oriental  Monks, — The  conflict  with  the  Saracens 
contributed  to  the  weakening  of  the  monastic  orders ; 
and  though  there  are  remains  of  ancient  monastic  in- 
stitutions in  all  the  provinces  of  European  Turkey  and 
Greece,  especially  in  Bulgaria,  Thrace,  IMacedonia, 
Thessaly,  the  Morea,  the  islands  of  the  ^gean,  and 
the  sea-borders  of  Asia  l^Ilnor,  those  used  as  such  in 
our  day  are  comparatively  few. 

Among  the  monasteries  still  existing,  the  most  re- 
markable are  those  of  Mount  Athos,  Metcora,  Mount 
Sinai,  and  of  the  Princes  Islands.  The  first  of  these  is 
under  the  control  of  both  the  Oriental  and  the  Russo- 
Greek  Church.  The  latter  established  a  monastery 
on  this  mount,  occupied  b}'  about  twenty  monks,  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  the  empress  Catharine.  See  below ; 
compare  albo  the  article  Athos.  Two  of  the  exist- 
ing monasteries,  on  the  west  side,  were  founded  by 
a  king  of  Servia  in  the  12th  century,  and  are  occu- 
pied by  Bulgarian  monks,  using  the  Slavonic  tongue 
in  religious  worship.  Most  of  the  monasteries,  how- 
ever, were  founded  and  richly  endowed  by  the  Greek 
emperors.  There  are  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
hermitages ;  and  the  number  of  chapels,  oratories,  and 
shrines,  in  a  space  not  exceeding  ten  leagues  in  diam- 
eter, Lb  estimated  at  nine  hundred  and  thirty.  The 
monasteries  of  Princes  Islands  were  formerly  the  most 
flourishing  in  Turkey,  but  they  are  now  nearly  aban- 
doned by  monastics,  and  have  become  places  of  pleas- 
ure and  recreation  in  the  summer  months.  **The 
empty  cloisters  of  one  or  two,"  says  a  recent  visitor, 
"are  trodden  by  a  few  pale  and  wretchedly  poor 
monks,  some  deposed  patriarchs  and  disgraced  priors, 
or  other  subordinates  of  theirs,  flitting  through  the 
sombre  porches  and  gliding  along  the  deserted  church- 
es like  the  ghosts  of  the  former  inmates."  The  near- 
ly ruined  monasteries  of  Metcora  (seven  in  all),  in 
Thessaly,  are  situated  in  the  wildest  part  of  Mount 
Pindus,  many  of  them  perched  on  the  peaks  of  the 
mountain  and  on  summits  of  precipitous  rocks,  the 
only  access  to  which  is  by  nets  attached  to  ropes  and 
pulleys,  by  means  of  which  visitors  are  drawn  up,  or 
by  ladders  fixed  to  the  rock.  There  are  about  sixty 
monks  remaining  in  the  ruins  of  those  now  dilapidated 
monasteries.  The  famous  Greek  monastery  of  Mount 
Sinai  is  exceedingly  austere.  It  contains  about  one 
hundred  monks,  under  a  superior  styled  archbishop 
and  head  of  Mount  Sinai.  He  is  chosen  by  election, 
but  receives  investiture  from  the  patriarch  of  Jerusa- 
lem.    See  SiHAi. 

The  rule  of  the  Oriental  monks  has  oontinaed  to  be 
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that  of  Pachomias  or  of  Basil.  They  are  divided  into  I 
two  classes — cceDobites,  or  ordinary  communities,  and 
anchorets  (idiorithmes),  who  live  separately,  unless  on 
certain  festivals  (in  recent  times)  when  they  eat  in 
common.  Each  monastery  is  governed  by  a  prior  (he- 
gamenos),  whose  office  is  for  life,  or  in  his  absence 
(or  the  non-existence  of  one)  by  a  provider  or  steward 
(epitropoe),  elected  annually  by  the  community.  The 
brethren  are  divided  into  ordinary  monks  (monachi) 
and  consecrated  monks  (hieromonachi) ;  the  latter  are 
the  learned  portion  of  the  community — ^but  these  are 
few  indeed.  In  1545,  when  Belon  visited  Mount  Athos 
(less  than  a  century  after  the  conquest),  he  found  six 
thousand  caloyers,  or  monks,  in  the  different  monas- 
teries, and  of  that  number,  he  states,  "it  would  be  dif- 
ficolt  to  find  more  than  two  or  three  in  each  monastery 
who  can  read  or  write."  Recent  travellers  find  no 
change.  Madden  says :  "  This  was  the  state  of  things 
in  all  the  monasteries  I  have  visited  in  the  Greek  isl- 
ands, in  European  Turkey,  in  Syria,  and  in  Egypt. 
But  among  the  few — the  very  small  minority  of  monks 
who  could  read  and  write  in  the  monasteries  I  visited 
— there  was  generally  one  monk,  sometimes  two  of  the 
brotherhood,  who  were  addicted  to  study,  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  ancient  Greek,  had  a  knowledge  of 
ecclesiastical  history  and  of  the  writings  of  the  Greek 
fathers,  and  some  acquaintance  with  the  principal 
works  or  rarest  MSS.  of  their  several  libraries"  (Turh- 
iih  Empire,  ii,  88).  The  time  of  Oriental  monastics 
is  divided  between  religious  duties  and  manual  labor, 
providing  food  and  other  necessaries,  tending  cattle, 
and  domestic  affairs. 

Down  to  the  period  of  the  Greek  revolution  and  its 
termination  in  the  Hellenic  kingdom,  but  especially  till 
1821,  the  monasteries  were  unmolested  by  the  Turks, 
and  consequently  the  literary  treasures  remained  un- 
injured, except  by  the  ignorant  members  of  their  com- 
munities. But  the  successes  of  the  Greeks  in  the  Mo- 
rea  in  1821  led  to  irreparable  mischief  to  the  monastic 
libraries  of  several  parts  of  Greece,  and  particularly  of 
the  monasteries  of  Mount  Athos,  at  the  hands  of  the 
infuriated  Turks,  and  vast  numbers  of  rare  books  and 
still  more  valuable  and  irreplaceable  MSS.  were  de- 
stroyed. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  ere  long  the  treasures 
still  remaining  will  be  in  the  hands  of  European  schol- 
ars, and  their  contents  l)ecome  the  possession  of  the 
world  of  letters.     (J.H.W.) 

II.  Russian  Monks, — Russian  monasticism  is  so  un- 
like that  of  the  other  Christian  countries  in  which  the 
institution  has  gained  a  footing,  that  we  devote  a  spe- 
cial section  to  its  orders.  In  the  consideration  of  this 
subject  we  must  dismiss  firom  our  minds  all  the  West- 
em  ideas  of  beneficence,  learning,  preaching,  etc.,  such 
as  we  attribute  to  the  Benedictines  or  Franciscans ;  of 
statecraft,  subtlety,  and  policy,  such  as  we  ascribe  to 
the  Jesuits.  In  the  dark  forests  of  Muscovy  is  carried 
out  the  same  rigid  system,  at  least  in  outward  form, 
that  was  bom  and  nurtured  in  the  burning  desert  of 
the  Thebaid.  There. is  no  variety  of  monastic  orders 
in  Rnssia.  The  one  name  of  the  Black  Clergy  is  ap- 
plied to  all  alike ;  the  one  rale  of  St.  Basil  (q.  v.)  gov- 
erns them  all.  For  convenience'  sake  they  might  be 
divided  into  two  classes— the  Hermits  and  the  Monks. 

1.  The  Hermits. — ^Even  at  the  present  day  the  influ- 
ence ol  a  hermit  in  Russia  is  beyond  what  it  is  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world,  and  in  earlier  times  their  sanc- 
tity had  acquired  the  strongest  hold  over  all  who  came 
within  their  reach.  Anthony  and  Theodosius,  in  the 
caves  of  Kief^  were  known  fiir  and  wide  for  their  pioty 
and  asceticism,  and  their  dried  skeletons  still  attract 
pilgrims  from  the  utmost  bounds  of  Kamtchatka.  The 
pillar-hermits  never  reached  the  West,  but  were  to  be 
found  in  the  heart  of  Russia.  Fletcher,  in  his  Russian 
CommonweaUh  (p.  117),  describes  them  thus :  **  There 
are  certain  eremites  who  use  to  go  stark  naked,  save  a 
clout  about  their  middle,  with  their  hair  hanging  long 
and  wildly  about  their  shoulders,  and  many  of  them 


with  an  iron  collar  or  chain  about  their  necks  or  mid- 
dles, even  in  the  very  extremity  of  winter.  These 
they  take  as  prophets  and  men  of  great  holiness,  giv- 
ing them  a  liberty  to  speak  what  they  list  without  any 
controlment,  though  it  be  of  the  very  highest  himself. 
So  that  if  he  reprove  any  openly,  in  what  sort  soever, 
they  answer  nothing  but  that  it  is  *  Po  Grecum*  (Jbr 
their  sins).  The  people  liketh  very  well  of  them,  be- 
cause they  are  as  pasquils  [pasquins]  to  note  their 
great  men^s  faults,  that  no  man  else  dare  speak  of. . . . 
Of  this  kind  there  are  not  many,  because  it  is  a  very 
hard  and  cold  profession  to  go  naked  in  Russia,  espe- 
cially in  winter."  Of  the  numerous  hermits,  we  men- 
tion Basil  ofMoseoWj  *'  that  would  take  upon  him  to 
reprove  the  old  emperor,  the  terrible  Ivan,  for  all  his 
cruelty  and  oppression  done  towards  the  people.  His 
body  they  have  translated  into  a  sumptuous  church 
near  the  emperor's  house  in  Moscow,  and  have  canon- 
ized him  for  a  saint."  That  sumptuous  church  re- 
mains a  monument  of  the  mad  hermit.  It  is  the  ca- 
thedral immediately  outside  the  Kremlin  walls,  well 
termed  "  the  dream  of  a  diseased  imagination.^^  Hun- 
dreds of  artists  were  kidnapped  firom  LtLbeck  to  erect 
it,  and  of  all  the  buildings  in  Moscow  it  makes  the 
deepest  impression. 

2.  Monks  and  Moneuteries. — ^The  Russian  monasteries 
sprang  mostly  out  of  the  neighborhood  of  hermitages, 
like  their  Egyptian  prototjrpes.  Russian  monachlsm 
was  a  modification  of  the  Eastern  system.  In  Russia, 
as  in  the  East,  the  monks  lived  a  solitary  life,  but  in 
their  own  cells,  which  they  themselves  had  built 
within  the  immediate  surroundings  of  the  monastery. 
With  their  own  hands  they  worked  for  the  means  of 
subsistence,  devoting  the  rest  of  their  time  to  solitary 
spiritual  exercises,  and  assembling  only  twice  a  day 
for  common  prayers.  This  solitary  way  of  living  was 
the  original  system  of  Russian  monachism,  while  liv- 
ing together  in  convents  was  introduced  in  the  14th 
century  only.  It  never  was  universally  adopted,  and 
both  modes  of  living  are  practiced  to  this  day.  The 
Russian  monasteries  are  controlled  either  by  an  arcfti- 
mandrite  (q.  v.)  (i.  e.  abbot),  a  hegumen  (i.  e.  prior), 
or  a  stroitel  (L  e.  superior).  Convents  with  stroitels, 
or  superiors,  are  usually  under  the  care  of  a  larger 
monastery.  At  first  the  monks  elected  their  own  su- 
periors, but  afterwards  the  bishop  or  regent  nominated 
them.  All  monasteries  were  originally  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  bishop  in  whose  diocese  they  were.  Thb 
strict  superintendence,  however,  soon  became  onerous ; 
and  already  in  early  times,  but  especially  in  the  16th 
and  17th  centuries,  we  find  the  more  influential  con- 
vents exempted  from  episcopal  jurisdiction,  and  under 
the  immediate  care  of  Uie  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
or  of  the  Russian  metropolitan.  Those  monasteries 
which  are  exempt  from  episcopal  jurisdiction,  and 
which  are  nowadays  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  Synod  of  St.  Petersburg,  are  called  lauropigia  or 
laura;  while  those  under  episcopal  jiurisdiction  are 
named  cenobia,  monasteria,  or  erorieka. 

Monachism  in  Russia  has  three  degrees.  The  first 
degree  comprises  the  novitiate.  The  novice  does  not 
take  any  vow  upon  himself,  but  has  to  live  according 
to  the  monastic  regulations ;  his  dress  is  a  black  rhar- 
so,  or  coat  with  a  black  cape.  After  a  preparation  of 
three  years  the  novice  enters  the  second  degree,  and 
becomes  a  monk.  He  takes  the  solemn  vows  before 
the  archimandrite,  changes  his  name,  and  receives  the 
tonsure.  Men  are  not  allowed  to  take  these  vows  un- 
til they  are  thirty  years  old,  while  women  are  not  ad- 
mitted until  they  have  reached  their  fiftieth  year.  The 
third  degree  comprises  the  perfect  ones.  They  are 
dressed  in  a  long  black  coat,  with  a  wide  hood  which 
conceals  the  face  entirely.  The  peculiarities  of  this 
class  consist  in  very  strict  spiritual  exercises,  restrain- 
ing of  all  bodily  appetites  for  the  purpose  of  morti^'- 
ing  the  sensual  nature,  and  allowing  the  spirit  to  be 
absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  divine  things  only.- 
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They  are  not  allowed  to  leave  the  conrent,  and  most 
renounce  all  and  every  connection  with  the  world. 
They  are  very  highly  esteemed,  exempt  from  episco- 
pal jarisdiction,  and  stand  under  the  immediate  care 
of  the  Synod  of  St.  Petersbnrg.  Monks  of  this  third 
degree  are  very  rare.  Different  from  Western  mona- 
chism,  priests  and  deacons  are  found  among  the  Rus- 
sian monks.  Very  many  enter  the  monasteries,  not 
for  inclination's  or  piety's  sake,  but  simply  to  gain 
clerical  influence  and  position.  For  the  monks,  al- 
though  their  learning  is  small,  are  looked  up  to  as  of 
superior  education,  and  the  monastery  is  therefore  the 
only  road  in  Russia  to  important  clerical  positions. 

The  income  of  the  monasteries,which  often  was  enor- 
mous, was  at  first  under  the  care  of  the  archimandrite. 
His  administration,  however,  was  subject  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  bishop.  Ivan  IV  Vasilivitch  was  the  first 
regent  who  seized  the  property  of  the  monasteries  at 
Novgorod  in  1500.  Peter  the  Great  obliged  the  mon- 
asteries to  take  care  of  the  invalids  and  poor.  The 
empress  Catharine  I  deprived  the  archimandrites  of 
their  ancient  rights,  and  put  the  administration  of 
monastic  goods  into  the  hands  of  a  special  committee 
(1725).  This  committee  was  subsequently  abolished 
(1742),  and  the  empress  Elizabeth  transferred  the  ad- 
ministration of  monastic  incomes  to  the  holy  synod. 
In  1762  Peter  III  tried  to  secularize  all  convents  and 
monasteries ;  but  the  plan  was  not  executed  until  1764, 
when  Catharine  II  secularized  all  monasteries  with 
their  pecuniary  income  and  vassals,  and  thereby  se- 
cured to  the  crown  more  than  900,000  peasants  and 
enormous  riches.  The  Russian  monasteries  at  present 
are  most  of  them  very  poor,  and  the  monks  live  in 
apostolical  poverty  and  simplicity.  But  though  this 
be  the  rule,  there  are  some  remarkable  exceptions. 
The  St,  Peter^urg  Gcuseite,  late  in  1871,  famished  some 
interesting  statistics  as  to  the  revenues  of  the  most  im- 
portant monasteries  in  Russia,  from  which  it  is  clearly 
apparent  that  some  of  the  monasteries  of  Russia  are 
well  provided  for  in  a  temporal  sense.  The  Gautte 
says  that  the  receipts  of  the  priors  of  the  monasteries 
of  the  first  class  (lauras)  vary  from  40,000  to  60,000 
rubles  (£5000  to  £7500),  and  of  the  other  priors  Arom 
1000  to  10,000  rubles.  The  income  of  the  monastery 
of  Troilzki-Sergiev,  near  Moscow,  which  formerly  con- 
tained about  100,000  persons,  now  amounts  to  500,000 
rubles  (£62,500).  That  of  the  Kief  monastery  is  even 
greater,  as  it  derives  a  considerable  profit  from  the  sale 
of  wax-lights.  The  Alexander-Nevski  monastery  at 
St.  Petersburg  has  a  special  source  of  revenue,  besides 
its  ordinary  one,  in  the  shape  of  a  shore  of  all  the  com 
imported  into  the  capital.  How  large  this  revenue  is 
may  be  inferred  flrom  the  fact  that  a  short  time  ago 
the  city  wished  to  compound  for  it  by  a  yearly  pay- 
ment of  a  million  rubles,  and  that  the  monastery  de- 
clined the  offer.  Next  to  the  monasteries  of  the  first 
dass,  the  largest  revenue  possessed  by  a  monastery  in 
Russia  is  that  of  the  Iversk  chapel  in  Moscow  (a  branch 
of  the  Perevinsk  monastery),  whose  yearly  receipts 
are  calculated  on  an  average  at  100,000  mbles.  In 
the  ecclesiastical  district  of  Novgorod  the  wealthiest 
monastery  is  that  of  Yuriev,  whose  bare  capital  alone 
is  said  to  amount  to  740,821  rubles. 

The  monasteries  have  really  been  a  great  help  and 
advantage  to  the  Russian  nation,  as  all  its  bishops, 
artists,  and  scholars  were  educated  in  them.  No 
schools  or  educational  institutions  were  to  be  found 
outside  of  them  until  very  recentiy.  Their  mission  in 
Russian  history  was  peculiar.  Not  only  were  they 
the  nurseries  of  Christiani^,  transplanting  with  great 
struggles  and  dangers  the  benevolent  doctrines  of 
Christ  among  the  heathen  of  the  steppes  and  mountains, 
but,  like  the  convent  of  Sinai  and  the  convents  of 
Greece,  they  are  the  refuges  of  national  life,  or  "  the 
monuments  of  victories  won  for  an  oppressed  popula- 
tion against  invaders  and  conquerors." 

8.  Hussian  nunneries  existed  in  a  very  early  period  of 


that  Church.  The  nuns  are  either  virgins  or  widows. 
They  adopt  the  rales  of  St.  Basil.  They  mostly  live 
together  in  a  convent  under  the  control  of  a  heguroena, 
or  prioress,  elected  by  them.  Their  habit  is  a  long 
black  woollen  dress,  made  after  the  Oriental  fa6hion,.a 
long  black  tunic  or  mantie,  and  a  black  veil.  Former- 
ly monks  and  nuns  sometimes  lived  together  in  tb% 
same  monastery ;  but  as  this  gave  rise  to  great  immo- 
rality and  disorder,  it  waa  strictiy  prohibited  by  the 
council  in  1503. 

4.  Monastery  of  Troitta, — There  is  no  more  celebrat- 
ed monastery  in  Russia  than  this  monastery  of  Troitza 
(i.  e.  the  Holy  Trinity).  It  was  founded  A.D.  1338, 
when  during  the  Tartar  dominion  the  clergy  showed 
themselves  the  deliverers  of  their  country.  About 
sixty  miles  fh)m  Moscow,  in  the  midst  of  a  wild  forest, 
rises  the  immense  pile  of  the  ancient  convent.  Like 
the  Kremlin,  it  combines  the  various  institutions  of 
monaster^^  university,  palace,  cathedral,  and  churches, 
planted  within  a  circuit  of  walls.  Hither  from  all 
parts  of  the  empire  stream  innumerable  pilgrims.  No 
emperor  comes  to  Moscow  without  paying  his  devo- 
tions there.  The  office  of  archimandrite,  or  abbot,  of  it 
is  so  high  that  for  many  years  it  has  never  been  given 
to  any  one  but  a  metropolitan  of  Moscow ;  and  the 
actual  chief,  the  hegumen,  is  one  of  the  highest  digni- 
taries of  Russia. 

The  founder  of  it  was  St.  Sergius  (A.D.  1315-139S), 
whose  career  is  encircled  with  a  halo  of  legend.  When 
the  heart  of  the  grand-duke  Demetrius  ^led  in  his 
advance  against  the  Tartars,  it  was  the  remonstrance, 
the  blessing,  and  the  prayers  of  Sergius  that  supported 
him  to  the  field  of  battle  on  the  Don  (1880).  No  his- 
torical picture  or  sculpture  in  Russia  is  more  frequent 
than  that  which  represents  the  youthful  warrior  receiv- 
ing the  benediction  of  the  aged  hermit. 

See  Herzog,  ReaUEneyhtop,  ix,  675  sq. ;  Aschbach, 
Kirchen^Lexihony  iv,  251 ;  Stanley,  EcuUm  CAirrrA,  p. 
440  sq. ;  King,  Greek  Church  in  Rusaa^  p.  24  sq. ;  Mon- 
ravieff.  History  of  the  Russian  Churchy  trans,  by  Black- 
more  (Oxford,  1842) ;  fletcheTy  Russian  Commomcealth; 
Curzon,  Ancient  Monasteries  of  the  East;  Eckhart,  3/m/- 
em  Russia  (Loud.  1870,  8vo),  p.  210  sq. ;  Dixon,  Free 
Russia  (N.  T.  1870, 12mo),  p.  29  et  al. ;  Montalembert, 
Monks  of  the  West,  i,  88-183.    (R.  S.  R.) 

Monleztm,  Jean-Justin,  a  Swiss  ecclesiastic  and 
historian,  was  bom  at  Saramon,  near  Anch,  in  1800. 
He  studied  at  the  College  of  Aire,  consecrated  bis  first 
labors  to  the  instruction  of  youth  destined  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  altar,  and  was  subsequendy  appointed  to  the 
parish  of  Castelnan  d'Arbieu,  near  lictoure,  and  in  1833 
to  that  of  Barran  (canton  of  Auch).  The  archbishop 
of  Auch  appointed  him  in  1847  titular  canon  of  his  met- 
ropolitan see.  He  died  in  1859.  Besides  numerous 
articles  published  in  different  journals  and  historical 
collections,  Monlezun  wrote,  Histoire  de  la  Gascoyne^ 
depuis  les  temps  lesphu  reculisjusqu^a  nos  Jours  (Anch, 
1846-50,  7  vols.  8vo) ;  this  begins  with  the  8d  century 
before  the  Christian  »ra,  and  closes  at  the  end  of  the 
last  century : — VEgUse  angelique,  ou  Histoire  de  VEyliae 
de  Notre-Bame  du  Puy,  et  des  etablissements  religievx 
qui  Ventourent  (Clermont,  1854,  18mo) : — Notice  histo- 
rique  sur  la  vtUe  de  Mirande  (1856,  8vo): — Vie  d<s 
saints  Eveques  de  la  metropole  ^Auch  (1857,  8vo).— 
Iloefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Generale,  s.  v. 

Monmorel,  Charles  lb  Bouro  de,  a  French 
preacher,  was  bom  at  Pont-Audemar  about  the  middle 
of  the  17th  century.  In  1697  he  became  almoner  to 
the  duchess  of  Bourgogne,  and  was  provided  with  the 
abbey  of  Lannoy,  in  Inlanders,  by  the  influence  of  Ma- 
dame de  Maintcnon.  He  died  in  1719,  and  lell  a  high- 
ly esteemed  collection  of  Homelies  sur  les  evangil^  des 
dimanches,  sur  la  passion,  sur  les  my^res,  et  sur  tous  les 
Jours  du  carime  (Paris,  1698,  10  vols.  12mo).  The 
method  he  follows  is  ver\'  similar  to  that  of  the  fathers 
of  the  Church,  who  familiarly  explain  the  Holy  Script- 
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ores:  he  panphrases  all  the  verses,  one  after  the  other, 
dn«3  from  each  some  morale  and  employs  a  simple  and 
precise  style.  —  DicL  portatif  des  Fr^dicateurtf  s.  v.; 
Hoefer,  Aottir.  Bioff.  Gineraley  s.  v. 

Monmouth,  James,  Duke  of,  reputed  natural  son 
oir  king  Charles  II  of  England,  deserves  a  place  here  for 
the  part  he  bad  in  the  agitation  provoked  by  the  Bom- 
ish  Titos  Oates  plot,  and  for  his  relation  to  the  Scotch 
Covenanten.    He  was  born  at  Rotterdam  in  1649,  and 
was  brought  to  England  by  his  mother,  Lucy  Walters, 
in  1656,  during  the  Commonwealth.    They  were  both 
imprisoned  for  a  time,  but  finally  James  was  intrusted 
to  the  care  of  a  nobleman,  and  on  the  Restoration  was 
handaomdy  provided  for  b}'  the  court.    He  had  scarcely 
completed  his  sixteenth  year  when  he  was  married  to  a 
woman  selected  for  him  at  court,  and  was  then  created 
doke  of  Monmouth.    About  1670  he  was  put  forward 
bv  lord  Shaftesburv  as  the  crown  rival  of  the  duke  of 
York  Qater  James  II,  q.  v.),  and  during  the  revelations 
of  the  Titus  Oates  plot  (1678),  when  the  feeling  against 
Komanists  and  all  who  favored  them  ran  high,  public 
opinion  was  so  decidedly  in  his  favor,  and  so  indignant 
against  the  duke  of  York,  that  the  latter  was  compelled 
to  quit  the  kingdom ;  and  a  bill  was  brought  forward 
bf  Parliament  for  excluding  the  duke  of  York  from  the 
sttooession;  but  Charles  suddenly  dissolved  it,  and  a 
document  was  at  the  same  time  issued  by  the  king,  sol- 
emnlr  declaring  that  he  had  never  been  married  to 
Lacy  Walters.    Monmouth  himself  was  sent  into  Scot^ 
land  in  1679  to  quell  the  rebellion.    He  defeated  the 
Corenantera  at  Both  well  Bridge;  but  bis  humanity  to 
the  fleeing  and  wounded  was  so  conspicuous,  and  his 
recommendations  to  pardon  the  prisoners  were  so  ur- 
gent, as  to  bring  upon  him  the  violent  censures  of  the 
king  and  of  Lauderdale.   He  thus  became  the  idol  of  the 
English  Nonconformists.     The  return  of  the  duke  of 
York  and  the  exile  of  Monmouth  having  followed,  the 
latter  went  to  Holland,  and  allied  himself  with  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Nonconformist  party,  exiled  like  himself;  and 
when  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  London,  he  was  re- 
ceived with  such  demonstrations  of  joy  that  Monmouth 
felt  that  he  was  the  people's  choice.    In  1680  he  made 
a  aemi-royal  progress  through  the  west  of  England, 
with  the  design,  probably,  of  courting  the  Nonconfor- 
mists, who  were  more  numerous  there  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  country,  except  London  and  Essex.     In 
1682  he  traversed  some  of  the  northern  counties.    The 
king  and  his  brother  were  alarmed;  and  Monmouth 
was  arrested  at  Stafford,  and  bound  over  to  keep  the 
peace.    He  meanly  confessed  his  participation  in  the 
%e-Hoose  plot,  accusing  himself  and  others  of  a  design 
ti)  seize  the  king's  person,  and  subvert  his  government. 
The  king  pardoned  him,  on  his  solemn  promise  to  be  a 
loyal  subject  to  the  duke  of  York,  in  case  the  latter 
»hoald  survive  the  king.    In  1684  Monmouth  fled  to 
'^twerp,  and  remained  abroad  until  the  death  of  the 
king,  when  he  embarked  for  England,  landed  (June  11, 
1^)  at  Lym&>Regis,  and  issued  a  manifesto  declaring 
James  to  be  a  murderer  and  usurper,  charging  him  with 
introducing  popery  and  arbitrary  power,  and  asserting 
his  own  Intimacy  and  right  by  blood  to  be  king  of 
En|;land.    He  was  receiveid  with  great  acclamations 
at  Taunton,  where  he  was  proclaimed  as  king.    At 
Frome  he  heard  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  Argyle,  who, 
at  the  head  of  the  Scottish  exiles,  had  attempted  to 
nise  an  insurrection  in  Scotland.   Money  and  men  were 
now  abundant;  but  arms  were  lacking,  and  thousands 
went  home  for  want  of  them.    On  July  5  he  was  per- 
suaded, with  only  2500  foot  and  600  horse,  to  attack  the 
king's  forces,  which,  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of 
Feversham,  were  encamped  at  Sedgemoor,  near  Bridge- 
water.    Monmouth  lost  ground,  and,  having  himself 
Kt  a  cowardly  example  of  flight,  his  troops  were 
slaughtered  like  sbeep.     About  300  of  his  followers  fell 
'^si  the  battle ;  but  1000  were  massacred  in  the  pursuit. 
Monmoath  was  fonnd  concealed  in  a  ditch,  and  was 
brought  to  London.     He  made  the  most  humiliating 


submissions,  and  obtained  a  personal  interview  with 
James.  "He  clung,"  says  Macaulay,  '*in  agonies  of 
supplication  round  the  knees  of  the  stem  uncle  he  had 
wronged,  and  tasted  a  bitterness  worse  than  .that  of 
death,  the  bitterness  of  knowing  that  he  had  humbled 
himself  in  vain."  Even  his  prayer  for ''  one  day  more," 
that  he  might  "go  out  of  the  world  as  a  Christian 
ought,"  was  brutally  refused.  On  July  15  he  was 
brought  to  the  scaffold,  and  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill ; 
the  executioner  performing  his  office  so  unskilfully  that 
five  blows  were  struck  before  the  head  was  severed.  See 
Robert,  Z.|/e  of  Duke  qf  Monmouth  (1844) ;  the  histories 
of  Macaulay,  Hiune,-and  Lingard;  Stoughton,  Eccles. 
HisL  8ince  the  Restoration ;  CbambeiB,  Cydop.  a,  v. :  and 
the  article  James  II  in  this  Cydopadiou    (J.  H.W.) 

Monnard,  Chablks,  a  noted  Swiss  literary  char- 
acter, deserves  our  attention  specially  on  account  of  his 
humanitarian  straggles  in  Switzerland.  He  was  born 
at  Berae  in  1790,  and  was  educated  first  at  the  academy 
in  Lausanne,  and  then  at  Paris,  where  he  enjoyed  the 
friendship  of  the  traly  great,  though  himself  a  youth. 
In  1817  he  returned  to  Lausanne,  to  become  professor  of 
French  literature,  and  quickly  rose  to  distinction  for  his 
great  eradition,  and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  ap- 
proached his  subject.  He  had  taken  orders,  expecting 
to  enter  the  service  of  the  Church,  but,  tumecf  aside  by 
this  appointment,  he  now  devoted  his  leisure  hours  to 
the  studv  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  law.  That  Mon- 
nard  largely  profited  by  the  knowledge  thus  acquired 
was  manifest  shortly  after,  when  the  obnoxious  law 
passed.  May  80, 1824,  depriving  men  of  the  free  exer- 
cise of  the  dictates  of  their  conscience,  intended,  of 
course,  mainly  to  stay  the  inroads  which  new  Protestant 
doctrines  were  making  in  Switzerland,  particularly  those 
of  the  Momiers  (q.  v.).  Monnard  came  forward  as  a  de- 
fender of  religious  liberty,  and  declared  the  law  uncon- 
stitutionaL  He  enjoyed  at  this  time  the  intimate  as- 
sociation of  the  learned  Swiss  divine,  Alexandre  Bo- 
dolphe  Vinet  (q.  v.),  and  brought  out  for  this  friend  the 
treatises  De  la  liberty  det  cuUee  (1826),  and  Observations 
sur  lea  sectaires  (1829).  This  action  resulted  in  Mon- 
nard^s  suspension  from  his  professorship  and  removal  to 
Geneva,  where,  however,  he  soon  found  as  warm  friends 
as  he  had  left  at  Lausanne,  both  among  the  learned  and 
those  seeking  knowledge.  Political  changes  finally 
permitted  his  return  to  Canton  Vaud,  and  be  was  pub- 
licly honored,  and  called  to  fill  several  civic  offices. 
After  the  revolution  of  1845,  Monnard  retired  altogether 
from  political  life.  It  was  supposed  by  his  friends  that 
he  would  now  enter  the  Church ;  but  he,  having  found 
that  much  ill-feeling  still  existed  against  him  among 
the  clergy  for  the  position  he  had  taken  in  behalf  of  the 
Momiers,  finally  resolved  to  quit  Switzerland,  and  ac- 
cepted a  chair  in  the  University  of  Bonn,  which  he 
held  until  his  death,  Jan.  12, 1866.  See  Journal  de  Ge- 
neve^  Jan.  13, 1865 ;  Augdmrger  AUgememe Zeiiutig^  Feb. 
1865.    (J.H.W.) 

Mouniotte,  jEAN-FRiVit90is,  a  French  Benedictine 
monk,  was  bom  at  Besan^n  in  1728.  He  early  entered 
the  Congregation  of  St.  Maur,  and  subsequently  taught 
philosophy  and  mathematics  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Ger- 
main-des-Pres,  at  Paris.  After  the  suppression  of  his 
order,  he  withdrew  to  the  village  of  Tigery,  near  Cor- 
beil,  where  he  died,  April  29, 1797.  He  was  the  editor  of 
the  Institutiones  Philosophim  of  Francois  Rivard  (Paris, 
1778  and  1780,  4  vols.  12mo).  It  is  an  erroneous  opin- 
ion which  Courbier  and  other  bibliographers  have  enter- 
tained that  Monniotte  should  be  considered  the  author 
of  L' Art  da  Facteur  d'Orgues^  published,  under  the 
name  of  Bedos  de  Celles,  in  the  Description  des  Arts  ei 
Metiers  (1769,  fol.).  See  Feller, Did.  Biog.  s.  v. ;  Hoefer, 
Nour.  Biog,  Genirale,  s.  v. 

Monod,  Adolphe,  one  of  the  distinguished  divines 
of  this  century,  was  bom  at  Copenhagen  Jan,  21, 1802. 
He  belongs  toa  family  to  which  France  is  indebted  for 
an  uncommonly  large  number  of  celebrated  clergy- 
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men.  His  father,  Jean  Monod,  who  was  a  native  of 
Switzerland,  bom  about  1760,  was  at  the  time  pastor 
of  a  French  Protestant  church ;  but  in  1808,  having  re- 
ceived a  call  from  a  church  at  Paris,  he  removed  thither 
with  his  family,  and  there  enjoyed  much  distinction. 
He  was  president  of  the  Reformed  Consistory  until  1834, 
and  died  in  1836.  Adolphe  was  educated  at  the  Col- 
lege Bonaparte  at  Paris,  and  after  the  completion  of  his 
studies  there  he  pursued  a  course  in  theology  in  the 
University  of  Geneva,  where  he  remained  until  1824.  In 
1825  he  made  a  journey  to  Italy,  during  which  he  felt 
drawn  nearer  to  God,  and  decided  to  preach  the  Gospel 
to  the  little  Protestant  congregation  of  Naples.  There 
he  remained  until  1827.  On  his  retuni  he  was  appoint- 
ed pastor  of  Lyons ;  here,  however,  his  earnest  Christian 
exhortations  proved  distasteful  to  a  worldly  congre- 
gation, and  his  removal  was  asked  for  and  granted. 
Strengthened  and  encouraged  by  the  spirit  of  the  Lord, 
he  now  continued  to  preach  and  to  teach.  The  Church 
of  the  state  was  locked  for  him.  His  congregation 
met  in  a  private  room,  which  was,  however,  soon  ex- 
changed for  a  spacious  chapel,  where  numerous  peo- 
ple were  fed  with  the  bread  of  eternal  life.  Thirty 
years  have  passed  since,  and  at  present  the  Evangelical 
Church  of  Lyons  is  a  great  association,  with  four  pastors, 
many  evangelists,  and  eight  chapels.  The  government 
— either  touched  by  the  religious  activity  of  Monod, 
or  wishing  to  make  good  the  wrong  it  had  done  to  him 
— appointed  him  professor  of  theology  at  Montauban, 
where  he  remained  eleven  years.  During  this  time  he 
held  prayer-meetings  every  Sunday,  and  in  the  vaca- 
tions travelled  in  Southern  France  to  preach  and  to  in- 
struct. Wherever  he  appeared,  multitudes  of  people 
followed  him,  attracted  by  the  spiritual  power  of  his 
orations.  In  1847  the  Consistory  of  Paris  appointed 
him  minister  of  the  Reformed  Church  there,  the  govern- 
ment confirming  the  selection  and  he  accepting.  He 
labored  there  with  remarkable  success  for  seven  years. 
The  churches  where  he  preached,  especially  the  lai^ 
Oratoire,  were  filled  every  Sunday  by  pious  people.  In 
the  smaUer  room  of  the  Oratoire  he  gave  Bible-lessons 
every  Sunday ;  and  a  great  many  of  his  hearers,  sur- 
prised by  his  beautiful,  practical  remarks  on  the  Word  of 
God,  by  his  great  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  and  by 
his  spiritual  experience,  preferred  the  Bible-lessons  to 
his  greater  sermons.  In  1856  he  was  suddenly  stricken 
down  by  disease ;  but,  with  his  Christian  resignation, 
he  acknowledged  in  sickness  also  the  voice  of  God  to 
his  servant — "Lo,  I  come  quickly.'*  The  physicians 
pronounced  his  disease  incurable ;  Monod  quietly  heard 
the  announcement,  and  prepared  himself  for  departure 
to  his  Master.  His  faith  grew  stronger  daily ;  not  only 
a  full  resignation  to  the  will  of  God,  but  a  great  joy 
filled  his  soul  even  in  his  greatest  pain.  Every  Sundifiy, 
in  the  afternoon,  his  friends  gathered  around  his  bed. 
One  of  them  read  the  Scriptures,  preached,  and  prayed; 
after  this  he  himself  began  to  speak  to  them,  teaching 
them,  and  bearing  testimony  to  the  Word  of  God.  Never 
were  his  words  so  impressive  as  just  before  his  death, 
occurring  April  6, 1856,  which  was  Sunday,  while  in  all 
the  churches  of  Paris  prayers  were  ascending  to  the 
throne  of  God  for  his  recovery,  the  Protestant  Church 
of  France  fairly  trembling  under  the  great  loss  that 
was  befalling  it. 

Adolphe  Monod  was  possessed  of  more  than  ordinary 
intelligence,  a  kind,  sympathizing  heart,  and  a  lofty  im- 
agination. He  had  allied  to  these  a  great  taste  for  the 
beautiful,  and  a  mind  aspiring  after  Christian  perfection 
in  wisdom.  Hb  knowledge  of  the  German,  English, 
and  Italian  languages  supplied  him  with  the  treasures 
of  the  literatures  of  those  nations,  which  he  esteemed 
very  much.  Concerning  his  theological  knowledge,  his 
earUer  studies  might  have  been  imperfect ;  but  this  im- 
perfection was  afterwards  fully  repaired,  especially  in 
the  eleven  years  of  his  professorship.  The  Bible,  which 
he  daily  read  in  the  original  languages,  was  the  foun- 
tain from  which  he  drew  most  of  his  theological  knowl- 


edge. His  Christian  character  was  the  foundatioD  of 
his  activity  and  bis  oratorical  power.  Of  many  a  c^ 
brated  man  it  is  said,  *'He  was  a  perfect  man;"  all  thoae 
who  knew  Monod  say,  *'  He  was  a  perfect  Chrictian." 
Since  the  moment  when  his  heart  was  touched  by  Jesof, 
his  whole  life  belonged  to  him.  He  saw  and  felt  irhit 
he  believed,  and  so  he  preached  to  others.  Gifted  with 
so  many  talents  for  the  Christian  ministry,  he  proved  a 
perfect  model  as  a  preacher  of  the  GospeL  One  priori- 
pie  characterizes  idl  his  speeches — that  is,  to  save  im- 
mortal souls  from  destruction.  His  noble  appeannce, 
kind  looks,  classic  style,  combined  with  the  purest  pro- 
nunciation— his  high  seriousness,  which  impiessed  ev- 
ery hearer  that  his  own  heart  was  deeply  touched  bv 
the  feelings  which  he  wished  to  awaken  in  them— bU 
humility  in  confessing  his  own  doubts  and  struggles,  for 
the  purpose  of  seeking  together  with  his  beams  the 
way  of  salvation  and  true  happiness — all  these  qualities 
were  combined  for  the  one  pnipoee,  to  gain  soula  for  bis 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

The  literary  works  of  Adolphe  Monod  are  few,  being 
mainly  sermons.  In  1830  he  published  three  of  them, 
which  bear  evidence  of  his  great  talents.  In  the  fint  c^ 
these  sermons  he  speaks  with  a  divine  power  about  the 
relation  of  error  and  sin  and  that  of  virtue  and  troth. 
In  his  second  and  third  sermons  he  treats  of  the  wretch- 
edness of  sin  and  the  great  mercy  of  God.  In  1844  be 
published  a  volume  of  sermons,  the  first  of  which  {La 
cridulUi  de  rincriduU),  covering  68  pages,  is  considered 
the  most  excellent  apologetic  of  modem  days.  Before, 
as  after  his  death,  many  other  sermons  of  his  were  pub- 
lished ;  two  of  these  about  the  duties  of  Christian  wom- 
en {Lafemme),  and  five  about  the  apostle  Paul,  are  es- 
pecially celebrated.  In  these  Monod  answers  the  ques- 
tion, often  heard,  "Why  has  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  BO  little  success  in  our  century  in  comparison 
with  the  time  of  the  apostles ?''  thus:  "The  Word  of 
God  is  as  living  and  powerful  now  as  then,  bat  our  sin- 
ful example  in  life  is  the  cause  of  the  little  success  of 
our  preaching.  The  l\fe  of  the  ancient  Christians  was 
the  world-conquering  power  of  their  witness.  Restore 
that  life  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  she  will  be  aUe  to 
perform  wonders  as  of  old."  The  apoetle  Paul  was  to 
him  witness  of  this  truth,  which  he  unfolded  in  five  ser- 
mons, entitled  The  Work  of  Paul,  Bis  ChrittiamhforkU 
Tears,  His  Conversion,  His  Weakness,  ctnd  his  Examjk 
for  us.  In  the  days  of  his  sickness  Monod  gmtbered 
all  his  writings.  Three  volumes  of  sermons  were  pub- 
lished after  his  death,  namely,  two  volumes  oontaioing 
those  preached  at  Lyons  and  at  Montauban,  and  a  third 
volume  containing  the  sermons  preached  at  Ptois.  See 
Christian  Qu,  Oct.  1878,  p.  565;  NenD-EngUmier,  Jolr, 
1878,  p.  594;  Herzog,  Beal'EncyUopadie,  s.  v.;  Hase, 
Ch.  Hist,  p.  609 ;  Y apereau.  Diet,  des  Contemporaistt 
8.V.     (J.H.W.) 

Monod,  Fr6dMo,  D.D.,  brother  of  the  above, 
and,  like  him,  celebrated  for  his  great  attainments  as  a 
divine,  was  born  at  Monnaz,  Canton  de  Yand,  Switzer^ 
land.  May  17, 1794.  He  entered  the  ministry  in  1830, 
and  was  a  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  Paris  until 
1849.  In  1824  he  began  the  publication  of  the  Ar- 
chives dtt  Christianisme,  a  leading  organ  of  the  evangel- 
ical portion  of  French  Protestantism,  and  he  remained 
its  ^itor  while  he  lived.  At  the  time  of  the  French 
Revolution,  in  1848,  Frederic  Monod  was  the  leader  of 
a  movement  which  resulted  in  the  establishment  o^ 
the  union  of  free  evangelical  churches.  The  original 
intention  of  the  movement  was  to  restore  the  svnodical 
constitution  of  the  Reformed  State  Church,  and  to  re- 
adopt  a  rule  of  faith  which  would  exclude  the  Rational- 
ists. When  this  attempt  failed,  Monod,  count  de  Gas- 
parin,  and  some  of  their  friends,  left  the  state  Chmch 
(1849)  and  organized  independent  congregations,  which 
soon  after  formed  the  *' Union  of  Evangelical  Fm 
Churches."  See  France.  Monod  was  constantly  re- 
elected president  of  the  different  synods,  and  always  re- 
mained one  of  the  leading  spirits  of  this  newdeoooina- 
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tion,  which,  although  small  in  comparison  with  the  two 
Protestant  state  churches  (the  Lutheran  and  the  Re- 
formed), contains  some  of  the  best  and  most  influential 
men  of  French  Protestantism — as  count  de  Gasparini 
£.  de  Pressense,  and  pastor  Fisch,  who  attended  the  last 
general  session  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  held  in  New 
York  City  in  1873.  The  hope  of  bringing  over  the  ma- 
jority of  the  French  I^otestants  to  the  evangelical  free 
churches  was  not  realized ;  but  the  existence,  spiritual- 
ity, and  prosperity  of  the  Free  Church  greatly  strength- 
ened the  evangelical  party  in  the  state  Church,  which 
has  since  steadily  gained  in  influence,  and  appears  to 
be  at  present  in  undisputed  ascendencv.  (Comp.  Zeit- 
schHfiJur  Mitorische  Theologie  [  1851  ],  No.  ni.)  Mo- 
nod,  like  all  the  members  of  the  free  evangelical  church- 
es, was  an  ardent  admirer  of  American  institutions.  He, 
with  his  friends,  pointed  to  the  separation  of  Church 
and  State  as  it  exists  here,  and  to  the  great  amount  of 
civil  liberty  which  Americans  are  enjoying,  as  model 
institutions  which  the  people  of  Europe,  and  especially 
of  France,  would  do  well  to  follow  as  much  as  lies  in 
their  power.  The  favorable  opinion  which  he  had  al- 
ways held  of  the  United  States  was  greatly  strength- 
ened by  a  journey  he  made  through  this  country  about 
1855.  After  the  outbreak  of  the  American  rebellion,  he 
showed  himself  one  of  the  warmest  European  friends  of 
the  Northern  cause.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  all 
the  demonstrations  which  the  Protestant  clergy  made 
in  favor  of  the  Union,  and  in  which  they  manifested  a 
greater  unanimity  than  the  Protestant  clergy  of  any 
other  country  in  the  world.  Monod  was  himself  one 
of  the  originators  of  the  address — signed  by  the  great 
majority  of  Protestant  French  ministers,  and  objected 
to  by  not  a  single  one — in  which  Protestant  France, 
through  her  clergy,  recorded  her  opinion  that  "  the  tri- 
umph of  the  rebellion  would  throw  back  for  a  century 
the  progress  of  Christian  civilization  and  of  humanity, 
would  cause  angels  in  heaven  to  weep,  and  would  re- 
joice dsmons  in  hell;  would  throughout  the  world 
probably  raise  the  hopes  of  the  favorers  of  slavery  and 
the  sUve-trade,  quite  ready  to  come  forth  al'  the  first 
signal,  in  Asia,  in  Africa,  and  even  in  our  refined  cities 
of  Europe;  would  give  a  sad  blow  to  the  work  of  evan- 
gelical missions;  and  what  a  terrible  responsibility 
would  it  impose  upon  the  Church  which  should  remain 
mute  whUe  witnessing  the  accomplishment  of  this  tri- 
umph.** The  address  is  noted  for  the  change  of  opinion 
it  wrought,  not  only  in  France,  but  also  in  England. 
Frederic  Monod  died  Dec.  80, 1863,  mourned  not  only  by 
his  own  country,  but  by  the  Protestant  world,  which 
recognised  in  him  a  zealous  champion  of  the  evangelical 
cause  the  world  over.  He  was  so  busy  with  his  pen  for 
all  humanity  that  he  found  but  little  time  for  extensive 
composition.  Most  of  his  writings  are  embodied  in  the 
AreJdvet  which  he  edited.  He  pubUshed,  besides,  a 
few  pamphlets  and  several  of  his  sermons.  See  A  rchivea 
du  CkrtsUamsmff  Jan.  1861 ;  and  Dr.  M'Clintock  in  the 
N.  y.  Methodist,  Jan.  30, 1864.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Monod,  Jean.    See  Monod,  Adolphb. 

Monod,  Pierre,  a  learned  Savoyard  Jesuit,  was 
bom  at  Bonneville  in  1586.  He  entered  the  Order  of 
Jesuits  in  1603,  taught  belles-lettres  and  philosophy  in 
different  colleges  of  his  order,  and  finally  became  prin- 
cipal of  that  of  Turin.  Appointed  confessor  to  the 
duchess  Christine,  sister  of  Loub  XHI  of  France,  he 
exercised  much  influence  over  that  princess,  and  shared 
largely  in  the  direction  of  political  affairs.  In  1686  he 
was  sent  to  Paris  to  reclaim  the  honors  of  royalty  for 
the  house  of  Savoy,  but  he  was  unable  to  obtain  an  in- 
terview with  Richelieu.  Irritated  by  having  his  de- 
mands eluded,  he  allied  himself  with  the  enemies  of  the 
ministry,  especially  with  Caussin,  confessor  to  Louis 
XIII,  with  the  object  of  overthrowing  the  cardinal. 
Richeliea,  partly  divining  these  intrigues,  sent  Monod 
back  to  Turin,  when  the  latter  endeavored  to  withdraw 
Christine  from  the  French  alliance.    Then  the  cardinal 


attempted  to  remove  him  from  the  service  of  the  duch- 
ess; but  Monod  knew  how  to  preserve  his  authority 
over  her.  In  1640  he  was  arrested  by  the  order  of 
Richelieu,  imprisoned  first  at  Pignerol,  and  subsequently 
at  Cuneo,  but  found  means  of  escaping ;  and  was  finally 
retaken  and  transferred  to  Miolans,  w^here,  in  spite  of 
the  interposition  of  the  pope,  he  remained  until  his 
death,  March  31, 1644.  He  is  the  author  of  Reckerches 
historiquea  sur  leg  aUiances  de  France  et  de  Savoie  (Ly- 
ons, 1621,  4to) : — Amedeus pacyicusj  seu  de  EugeniilV 
et  Atnedei  Sabaudia  ducis^  in  sua  obedientia  Felicis  V 
nuncupati,  controversiis  (Turin,  1624,  4to ;  Paris,  1626, 
8vo) ;  reproduced  in  the  seventeenth  volume  of  the  An- 
naka  of  Baronius : — Apologie  pour  la  Maison  de  Savoie 
(xmtre  Us  scartdaleuses  invectives  de  la  Prenuere  et  Se' 
cotuk  Savot/sietme  (Chambery,  1631,  4to) ;  followed  by 
a  Second  Apoloffie,  which,  translated  into  Italian  by  the 
author,  appeared  at  Turin  (1682,  4to) : — Trattato  del 
tiiolo  reffio  dovuto  alia  casa  di  Savoya,  con  tin  ristretto 
deUe  revoltizioni  del  Reame  di  Cipri  e  ragioni  deUa  casa 
di  Savoya  sopra  di  esso  (Turin,  1638,  foL) ;  this  work, 
published  at  the  same  time  in  Ldtin,  was  the  cause  of  a 
quarrel  between  Savoy  and  Venice;  it  was  attacked 
with  violence  by  Graswinckel: — //  Capricomo  ossia 
rOroscopo  d^AuffUSto  Cesare  (Turin,  1638,  8vo);  ficti- 
tious : — Extirpation  de  fHirSste,  ou  declaration  des  mo^ 
i\fs  que  le  roi  de  France  a  cPabandonner  la  protection  de 
Geneve  f  the  second  part  remains  unedited,  as  well  as 
the  following  works,  preserved  in  MS.  in  the  university 
library  of  Turin : — AtmcUes  ecdesiastici  et  civiles  Sabau- 
dim  ;  Vita  B,  Margaritcs  Sabaudia,  marchionisscB  Mon- 
iis/errati;  etc  S^e  Rosetti,  Scriptores  PedemofUii,  p. 
470;  Richelieu,  Memoires,  vol.  x;  Le  Yassor,  Hist,  de 
Louis  XIII;  Botta,  Hist,  (f /to^—Hoefer, Nouv,  Biog, 
Genirak,  b.  v. 

Monpgamy.    See  Marbiaob. 

Monogram  (Greek  /ioi/oc,  sinffle,  and  ypafifiOf  let" 
ter)j  a  character  composed  of  two  or  more  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  often  interlaced  with  other  lines,  and  used  as 
a  cipher  or  abbreviation  of  a  name,  is  found  to  be  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  the  annals  of  early  ecclesiastical 
history,  and  seems  to  have  been  introduced  into  the 
early  Church  from  the  heathen  nations. 

I..  The  use  of  monograms  began  at  a  very  early  date. 
They  are  found  on  Greek  coins,  medals,  and  seals,  and 
are  particularly  numerous  on  the  coins  of  Macedonia 
and  Sicily.  Both  on  coins  and  in  MSS.  it  was  the  prac- 
tice to  represent  the  names  of  states  and  cities  by  mono- 
grams, of  which  above  500  are  known,  but  some  have 
not  been  deciphered.  Monograms  occur  on  the  family 
coins  of  Rome,  but  not  on  the  coins  of  the  earlier  Roman 
emperors.  Constantine  placed  on  his  coins  one  of  the 
earliest  of  Christian  monograms,  which  is  to  be  traced 
in  the  recesses  of  the  catacombs,  composed  of  the  first 
and  second  letters  of  XPiarog  {Christus^,  a  monogram 
which  also  appeared  on  the  Labarum,  and  was  contin- 
ued on  the  coins  of  the  succeeding  emperors  of  the  East 
down  to  Alexander  Comnenus  and  Theodore  Lascaris. 
We  often  find  it  combined  with  the  first  and  last  letters 
of  the  Greek  alphabet  (Rev.  i,  8).  Another  well-known 
monogram  is  that  of  the  name  of  Jesus,  IHS,  from  the 
first  three  letters  of  'IHSotJg.  (See  below.  Monogram 
of  Christ,)  Popes,  emperors,  and  kings,  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  were  in  the  practice  of  using  a  monogram, 
frequently  replacing  by  it  their  signatures.  Painters 
and  printers  used  it ;  and,  unintentionally  on  the  part 
of  its  authors,  the  monogram  has  frequently  served  in 
modem  times  to  determine  the  age  of  a  MS.,  and  even 
of  early  printed  works.  See  Home,  Introduction  to  Bib- 
liography j  vol.  ii ;  Brulliot,  Diet,  des  Monogrammes  (Mu- 
nich, 1832-M).  See  also  Iconography;  Illumina- 
tion, Art  of. 

II.  Monogram  of  Christ^-^The  sign  used  to  represent 
the  name  of  Christ.  This  name  is  usually  given  to  the 
combination  of  the  first  two  letters  forming  his  name  in 
Greek;  but  there  is  also  a  monogram  of  the  name  of 
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Jesus,  which  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  of  both  names 
together.     We  will  examine  them  successively. 

(1)  For  the  name  of  Christ,  The  monogram  used  in 
the  primitive  Church  is  communicated  to  us  by  the  an- 
cient ecclesiastical  writers,  and  also  by  the  numerous 
Christian  monuments  of  that  period  which  are  still  ex- 
tant. We  find  it  generally  formed  by  one  of  the  two 
combinations  of  the  letters  XP,  the  P  being  set  inside 
of  the  X,  which  latter  is  either  an  erect  X  or  reversed, 

giving  the  forms  ^  and  f*  T^^  ^^  ^^  ^'^  f^^^™  ^^ 
scribed  by  Eusebius  {Vita  Constant,  i,  81)  and  Paulinus 
of  Nola  (Poem,  xix,  de  Felic,  Nat,  xi,  v,  Orig,  Opp,  ed. 
MureL  p.  481) ;  the  other  is  described  by  Lactantius  {De 
mort.  persecut.  c.  44),  for  we  can  hardly  make  out  his 
expression  concerning  the  transversa  X,  the  point  of 
which  is  bent,  to  signify  anything  else  than  the  ^,  the 
upright  part  of  which  is  made  into  a  P.  These  two 
forms  give  rise  to  two  others,  by  merely  turning  the  P 
the  other  way,  thus,  ^  and  ^.  There  are  also  in- 
stances of  other  less  usual  combinations.  For  a  descrip- 
tion of  all  the  various  forms,  see,  besides  the  special 
works  on  the  monograms  of  Christ,  Mamachi,  Orig,  et 
oKtiq.  Christ,  liii,  62  sq. ;  MUnter,  Stnnbilderf  pt.  v,  p.  34- 
87 ;  Didron,  Iconogr,  Chrit,  p.  401  sq. ;  Letronne,  Exam, 
archeoL  de  deux  quest,  sur  la  croix  ansie  ilgypt,  {Mem. 
de  VA  cad,  des  Inscript,  voL  xvi,  pt,  ii,  p.  284) ;  Twining, 
Symbols  and  Emblems^  pt.  i,  iii,  iv.  If  we  now  inquire 
into  the  further  significance  of  these  two  forms  of  the 
monogram,  in  order  to  see  whether  it  contain  some 
further  meaning  of  importance,  we  must  first  consider 
whether  it  b  indeed  always  a  distinctive  mark  of  Chris- 
tian monuments.  Here  we  find  that  the  Ibrm  ^  is  ex- 
clusively used  by  Christians,  and  is  the  sign  of  the  name 
of  Christ.  Yet  it  must  be  observed  that  it  closely  re- 
sembles the  Egyptian  hooped  cross,  i^,  the  symbol  of 
life,  which  is  oilen  represented  in  the  hand  of  the  Egyp- 
tian deities,  and  then,  in  consequence  of  little  irregubu-- 
ities  on  both  sides,  the  two  monograms  happen  some- 
times to  be  exactly  alike ;  even  the  Eg^'ptian  Christians 
sometimes  used  the  Egyptian  sign  for  that  of  the  cross 
(see  Letronne,  Exanu  archeoL  in  Mimoires  de  VAcad, 
des  Inscript,  xvi,  285  sq.).  The  other  form,  ^,  a  com- 
bination of  XP,  is  essentially  of  heathen  origin.  We 
find  it  on  Greek  money  greatly  anterior  to  Christ,  name- 
ly, on  the  Attic  tetradrachma  (Eckhel,  Dodr,  numm,  ii, 
210),  as  also  on  the  coins  of  Ptolemaeus,  a  specimen  of 
which,  with  the  head  of  Zeus  Ammon  on  the  one  side, 

and  on  the  other  an  eagle  holding  the  monogram  ^ 
in  his  claws,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  collection  of  coins  at 
Berlin  (No.  428).  It  is  also  found  in  an  inscription  on 
a  monument  erected  to  Isis,  in  Eg\^t,  in  the  year  B.C. 
137-8  (see  B6ckh,  Corp,  Inscr,  Gr.  n.  4718,  b).  At  the 
same  time  such  heathen  monuments  are  very  scarce ; 
and  where  the  sign  is  found  on  tombs,  it  may  generally 
be  taken  for  granted  that  it  is  there  as  the  Christian 
emblem.  In  after-times  the  signification  of  this  sign 
was  altered,  especially  among  the  Greek  writers,  where 
we  seldom  find  ^  used  to  designate  Christ.  It  most 
generally  stands  for  XpvdooTono^,  and  in  the  construc- 
tion HoXii  lloXvxpoviOQ ;  it  is  also  used  as  an  abbrevi- 
ation for  "xphatov  (see  Montfaucon,  Pakogr,  Gr,  p.  344), 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Greek  calendar,  since  the 

llth  century,  ^  rratrxpL  is  used  for  Xpioriavutv  ira- 
(TXfti  in  opposition  to  vofwcbv  'iraoxa  (see  Piper,  KarVs 
des  Grossen  Kalendarium  u,  Ostertafel,  p.  130  sq.).  It 
has  long  been  a  much  controverted  point  to  know 
whether  this  monogram  were  introduced  only  by  the 
emperor  Ck)nstantine,  or  whether  it  were  in  use  anterior 
to  his  reign.  It  seems,  however,  pretty  much  established 
that  the  monuments  which  have  been  referred  to  in  or- 
der to  prove  its  greater  antiquity  are  either  spurious  or 
doubtful  (see  Mamachi,  Orig,  el  antiq,  Christ,  c.  i,  p.  64, 
n.  3) ;  and  the  oldest  monument  of  ascertained  date 
which  bears  it  is  a  grave-stone  at  Rome  of  the  year 


331,  where  the  monogram  ^  stands  between  bnnches 
of  palm,  and  preceded  by  the  words  IN  SIGNO,  which 
recall  the  apparition  of  Constantine  (Hper,  Utber  dm 
ChrisUichen  BilderhreiSj  p.  4,  65,  with  a  plate,  fig.  1). 
Yet  another  inscription,  lately  discovered  in  the  Ota- 
combs  of  Melos,  and  containing  the  monogram,  is  con> 
sidered  as  belonging  to  the  2d  century  (see  Kos,  In- 
script, Gr,  ined,  fasc.  iii,  u.  246,  b,  p.  8).  It  is  further 
probable  that,  since  in  the  early  part  of  the  2d  century 
the  first  two  letters  of  the  name  of  Jesua  were  already 
used  in  that  manner,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  the 
same  was  already  done  also  with  the  name  of  Christ; 
and  also  that,  from  the  moment  Onstantine  wished  to 
adopt  a  general  sign,  he  would  more  likely  have  adopted 
one  previously  in  use  than  invented  a  new  one.  After 
Constantine  it  became  very  numerous  in  private  mona- 
ments,  and  especially  on  the  graves,  and  that  in  roo«t 
Christian  countries.  In  Germany  we  find  many  such 
inscriptions,  with  either  the  ^  or  the  ^,  at  TrJrves 
(Hersch,  Centralmuseum,  pt.  iii,  Nos.  56,  61 ;  Le  Blant, 
Inscrip,  Chret,  de  la  Gaide^  vol  i,  No.  230,  244),  and  tt 
Cologne  (Hersch,  p.  i,  No.  95, 96 ;  Le  Blant,  roL  i,  Ko.3do, 
859).  They  are  also  found  on  things  deposited  in  the 
graves,  as,  for  instance,  on  lamps  and  glass  vesEeb, 
and,  finally,  on  things  used  in  daily  life,  as  an  stones, 
rings,  etc  (D'Aginoourt,  Scult,  pL  ix,  fig.  1, 24).  Under 
Constantine  the  Great  the  monogram  came  to  be  used 
on  public  monuments.  He  caused  it  to  be  inscribed  on 
the  Labarum  (q.  v.),  doubtless  in  the  form  ^^  (Euse- 
bius, Vit,  Constant,  i,  28,  speaks  only  of  the  cross;  but 
the  cross  seen  by  Constantine  was  this  veiy  monognui]), 
as  also  on  his  helmet,  and  on  the  shields  of  his  soldiei^ 
His  vision  is  recalled  in  the  Labarum  by  the  mono- 
gram in  the  hand  of  the  emperor,  who  is  crowned  by  vic- 
tory, and  by  the  legend  hoc  signo  victor  eris  on  the 
coins  of  his  son  Constantius,  and  of  the  contemporaTy 
Vetranius  (350)  and  Gallus  (351-854).  Of  his  own  reigo 
there  is  a  celebrated  coin  with  the  monogram  of  the  La- 
barum, i^ced  on  and  piercing  a  snake,  with  the  legend 
APES  PUBLiCA  (Eckhel,  Doctr,  numm.  viii,  p.  88).  Coins 
show  it  also  on  the  helmet  of  Constantine,  and  on  the 
shield  of  the  emperor  Majorianus  (457-461).  In  the  coins 
of  the  Eastern  Boman  empire,  the  monogram  in  its  two 
principal  forms  is  quite  common  until  the  time  of  Jus- 
tinian I,  with  an  interruption  during  the  reign  of  ibe 
emperor  Julian.  Under  Justinian  (f  565)  the  sign  of  the 
cross  took  the  place  of  the  monogram.  Soon  after  Con- 
stantine, in  the  second  half  of  the  4th  century,  we  fin^l 
it  placed  on  buildings.  The  oldest  monogram  of  that 
kuid  of  which  the  date  is  known  is  an  inscription  of  ite 
year  377  at  Sitten,  in  Switzerland,  probably  by  the 
prsetor  of  that  place,  and  relating  his  restoration  by  the 
praetor  Pontius  (Momiesse,  Inscript,  IleltH,  Lai.  {^  3, 
No.  10 ;  Le  Blant,  Inscript,  Chrit,  p.  496,  pL  38,  Na  231 : 
Gelpke,  Kirchengesch,  d,  Schweiz,  pt.  i,  p.  86  sq.).  It 
was  especially  used  in  Church  architecture.  The  oldest, 
from  the  time  of  Constantine,  is  to  be  found  in  the  roc 
saic  of  S.  Constantia  at  Rome,  where  it  is  on  a  roll  in 
the  hand  of  Christ.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  espe- 
cially placed  on  the  top  of  the  pulpit,  as  in  the  churches 
of  S.  Franceses  Romana  and  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore  at 
Rome,  both  built  in  the  13th  century.  In  the  Lateran 
it  is  placed  in  the  gable  end,  accoxding  to  the  oniers 
given  by  Clement  XII  in  1735.  This  monogram,  in 
funereal  inscriptions,  where  it  occurs  at  the  beginning.in 
the  middle,  and  at  the  end,  may  be  considered  in  gen- 
eral as  confessing  Christ.  It  is  sometimes  osed  in  con- 
nection with  other  words,  but  generally  alone,  as  in  an 
inscription  at  Vienna  Faustina  "in  '^^  (Mai,5aiKt.  vti. 
nov,  colL  V,  432, 433) ;  one  in  the  museum  of  the  Vatican, 
on  Gentianus,  ends  with  the  words  "quia  sdmus  te  in 
^"  (Marini,  Hist,  AUan,  p.  37).  In  the  images  cm  the 
graves  it  is  especially  used  to  designate  the  person  of 
Christ,  particularly  where  there  are  any  represcntatinDS 
of  him.     Thus  a  lamb  standing  on  a  mountain,  as  rqi- 
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resented  in  Ror.  ziv,  1,  pictured  on  a  coffin  in  the  Vat- 
ican grottoes,  bears  on  its  head  the  Cf*  (Bottari,  Scult, 
e  pitt,  sacrt^  vol.  i,  tav.  xxi).  It  is  also  used  with  the 
bodily  representations  of  Christ,  either  simply  over  his 
head,  or  in  the  nimbus  around  him,  or  one  on  each  side 
of  his  head,  as  in  a  lately  discovered  painting  in  the 
cemetery  of  Prsetextatus  (Perret,  Let  Catacombes  de 
Rome,  t.  i,  H.  L.).  There  is  a  gem  of  heathen  origin 
representing  the  heads  of  Jupiter,  Apollo,  and  Diana, 
with  the  inscription  Vivas  in  deo  f^eliciter),  in  which 
the  head  of  Jupiter  is  surmounted  by  the  sign  ^.    This 

was  probably  added  to  it  in  after-times  by  a  Christian 
owner,  either  to  give  it  a  sort  of  Christian  consecration, 
or,  naore  probably,  to  transform  the  head  of  Jupiter  into 
a  likeness  of  Christ  (Piper,  MythoL  u,  Symb,  d.  chritti, 
Kwutn  I,  i,  p.  115-117).  Sometimes  the  monogram  also 
appears  alone  in  carvings,  and  is  then  intended  to 
represent  the  person  of  Christ ;  for  instance,  on  glass 
Teasels,  where  it  is  placed  between  two  persons,  to  sig- 
nify that  Christ  is  with  them.  An  especially  interest- 
ing instance  of  (hat  kind  recun  on  several  coffins,  where 
a  cross  is  represented,  with  those  who  watched  at  the 
grave  at  the  foot  of  it,  and  on  the  cross  the  monogram 
^^,  in  a  wreath,  borne  by  a  soaring  eagle.    While  the 

lower  part  is  indicative  of  the  crucifixion  and  burial, 
the  crowned  monogram  held  aloof  is  the  emblem  of  the 
crucifixion  and  ascension.  A  drawing  and  explanation 
of  it  are  to  be  found  in  the  Evang,  KaUnder  for  1857,  p. 
37,  45  sq.  Finally,  we  find  also  the  monogram  used 
with  a  symbolical  meaning.    On  a  grave-stone  of  the 

year  355  the  "^^  is  placed  by  the  side  of  the  figure  of  a 

person  who^  with  the  outstretched  right  hand,  takes 
hold  of  the  name  (Aringhi,  Roma  subterran.  lib.  il,  c.  28, 
t.  ii,  p.  570). 

(2)  For  the  name  of  Jesua  Christ  we  have,  first,  in 

Greek,  the  monogram  IC  XC  This  is  the  usual  abbre- 
viation of  the  two  names  found  in  the  oldest  MSS.  of 
the  N.T.,  as  in  the  Codex  AlexOndrinus  of  the  5th  and 
the  ClaromotUamu  of  the  6th  century,  and  which  is  re- 
tained in  the  Minnskel  MSS.    It  appears  also  on  mon- 


IC 


,  found  in  the 

KA 


aments,  namelv,  in  the  inscription  — 

NI 

catacombs  of  Naples,  in  a  niche,  at  the  place  of  an  old 
well  (Pellida,  De  eocUs,  Christ, polit  ii,  414,  ed.  Bonn; 
Bell^mann,  Ueber  d,  alUsten  christlichen  Begrdbntss- 
statten,  p.  81),  and  is  still  used  in  the  Greek  Church, 
namely,  on  the  bottom  of  the  vases  used  for  commu- 
nion (Goar,  Eucholog,  p.  99).  In  sculptures  and  carv- 
ings, we  find  this  monogram  accompanying  the  figure 
of  Christ ;  as  in  the  Byzantine  coin,  first  under  J.  Zi- 
misoes  (969-975),  whence  it  remained  in  use  until  the 
downfall  of  the  Greek  empire.  There  is  yet  extant  a 
fine  gold  medal  of  the  last  emperor,  Constantine  XTV 
PalsBologus,  on  the  reverse  of  which  is  the  figure  of 

Christ  standing,  with  the  inscription  IC  XC  (a  speci- 
men of  it  is  to  be  seen  in  the  imperial  collection  of  coins 
at  Vienna)  (see  Eckhel,  Doctr,  numm,  viii,  278).  It  is 
also  found  on  ancient  Greek  monuments,  and  on  the  an- 
cient doors  of  the  church  of  St.  Paul  at  Some  of  the 
year  1070.  Byzantine  paintings  in  which  it  is  repre- 
sented are  to  be  found  in  the  royal  gallery  of  Berlin 
(Xos.  1044, 1048).  The  introduction  of  this  monogram 
into  the  Latin  Church  is  especially  remarkable.  The 
ancient  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome  contained  mosaics 
of  the  time  of  Innocent  III,  which  represented  Christ 
enthroned  between  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  with  the 

inscription  IC  XC  (see  the  Evcmg,  KaUnder  for  1851,  p. 
50).  The  same  is  found  in  the  still  extant  mosaic  of 
Philip  Dusnti  of  1800,  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  Mag- 
giore  at  Rome  (Valentini,  BasiL  Liber,  pi.  ciii).  There 
are  also  numerous  easel  pictures  of  Italian  origin  of  the 
14th  and  15th  centuries,  which  contain  the  likeness  of 
Christ,  together  with  this  monogram,  as,  for  instance, 


the  crucifixion  of  Taddeo  Gaddi,  of  1884,  in  the  royal 
gallery  at  Berlin,  No.  1080,  and  an  apparition  of  Christ  to 
Magdalena  after  his  resurrection,  by  Donatus  Bizama- 
ntis,  in  the  Christian  Museum  at  the  Vatican  (D'Agin- 
court,  Peint,  pi  xcii).  Secondly,  we  have  in  Latin  the 
monogram  IH8  XPS.  The  Latin  Church  has  also  a 
special  abbreviation  of  both  names,  which  we  find  in 
the  oldest  Latin  MS.  copies  of  the  Bible ;  for  instance, 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin  Codex  Claromontanus.  It  is  oc- 
casionally preserved  in  the  Minnskel  MSS.,  as  in  the 
Sacramadarium  of  Gellone  at  Paris,  in  the  8th  century, 
where  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  begins  with  the  words 

"Liber  generationis  ihu  xpi"  (fac-simile  in  Silvestre, 
Paleogr.  L  iii).  This  mode  of  writing  gave  rise  to  nu- 
merous researches  in  the  French  Church  in  the  9th 
century.  Amalarius,  from  Metz,  author  of  the  book  De 
Officiis  Ecclesiasticis,  asks,  in  a  letter  to  Jeremiah,  arch- 
bishop of  Sens,  in  the  year  827,  to  know  why  the  name 
of  Jesus  is  written  with  an  aspirate,  an  H,  and  expresses 
the  opinion  that,  according  to  the  Greek,  it  should  be 
written  with  IH,  and  C  or  S  (D'Achery,  Spicileg.  iii, 
880) ;  to  which  the  other  answers  that  it  is  not  an  aspi- 
rate, but  a  Greek  H.  He  asked  also  bishop  Jonas 
whether  it  were  more  correct  to  write  IliC  or  IHS,  and 
was  answered  that  the  latter  form  was  preferable,  the 
first  two  letters  being  taken  from  the  Greek  and  the  last 
from  the  Latin,  as  had  been  done  with  the  name  Christ, 
XPS.  The  formuUi  IhS  XPS  (and  IhS  XIS)  REX 
REGNANTIVM  occurs  on  Byzantine  coins,  according 
to  the  example  of  Justinian  II,  from  Basilius  Macedo 
(De  Saulcy,  Essai  de  classijicat,  des  suites  monet,  Byzan- 
tinej  pL  xix,  I),  down  to  Romanus  IV  Diogenes  (1068- 
1071);  and  it  is  only  there  that  the  other  monogram, 
IC  XC,  remained  in  use.  In  the  West,  we  find  the 
monogram  IHS  XPS  in  use  at  a  very  early  period,  both 
in  inscriptions,  carvings,  and  paintings,  as,  for  instance, 
miniatures  in  the  Carolinian  MSS.,  and  in  pictures  of 
the  l^Iiddle  Ages. 

(8)  For  the  name  of  Jesus  alone,  we  find  in  Greek  the 
monogram  IH.  It  is  the  first  form  of  which  we  have 
any  knowledge,  and  occurs  as  early  as  in  the  Epistle  of 
Barnabas  (q.  v.),  c.  g.,  where  the  number  818  of  the 
men  circumcised  by  Abraham  (resulting  from  a  com- 
parison between  Gen.  xvii,  23  and  xiv,  14)  is  found  to 
be  a  sign  of  the  name  of  Jesus  and  of  the  cross,  for  818 
is  written  with  Greek  letters,  irjT,  This  meaning  was 
generally  received,  as  also  by  the  Latin  Church  (Cote- 
ler).  This  abbreviation,  however,  occurs  but  seldom 
on  the  more  ancient  monuments.  In  the  West,  the  mon- 
ogram IHS  (q.  V.)  obtained  great  popularity  in  tlie  Mid- 
dle Ages  through  the  preaching  of  Bernard  of  Sienna, 
who  in  divers  cities,  and  especially  at  Viterbo,  in  1427, 
was  in  the  habit  of  exhibiting  a  tablet  on  which  that 
monogram  was  painted  in  golden  letters,  surrounded  by 
a  halo  of  golden  rays,  and  to  which  he  directed  their  de- 
votions. He  was  accused  of  innovation  indeed,  but  suc> 
ceeded  in  satisfying  pope  Mart  in  V  (Wadding,  A  rmaL  mi* 
Ror.T.V.a.  1427,  p.  188  sq.).  This  monogram,  to  which  the 
cross  is  sometimes  added,  remained  in  use  in  small  Latin 
letters,  and  sometimes  in  Gothic  Thus,  in  the  picture  of 
the  adoration  of  the  three  kings,  by  Raphael,  in  the  royal 
gallery  at  Berlin,  we  find  at  the  upper  edge 
of  a  golden  sun,  written  in  golden  letters,  ^- 
which,  however,  must  not  be  understood,  as  t^/ 
some  have  made  it  out,  to  signify  in  hoc  signo.  The  Jesuits 
also  appropriated  that  monogram  to  their  use.  On  the 
election  of  the  first  general  of  the  order,  in  1541,  which 
resulted  in  the  elevation  of  Ignatius,  the  latter  had 

headed  his  vote  with  the  name  IHS,  and  the  sign  ihs 
was  engraved  on  his  seal,  the  same  with  which  the  elec- 
tion of  the  generals  since  Jacob  Laynez  has  always  been 
sealed  {Acta  Scmct,  d.  xxxi,  mens.  Jul.  t.  vii,  p.  532  a). 
See,  besides  the  authorities  already  referred  to,  Herzog, 
Beal'Encyklopddie,  ix,  788  sq. ;  MUnter,  Simibilder  u. 
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KafalJ!antdlunsend./^fn Chriilen (AltonB,  1825) ;  Piper, 
Mythologie  u.  SytabdHc  i  chrull.  Kuait,  voL  i  (1847) 
aiid  ii  (IBol) ;  Wilhrow,  CatammU  of  Rome  {N,  Y.IB74), 
|).  2M  Bq.     See  Christ,  Mokogram  or.     (J.  N.  P.) 

llDUOlmoB,  an  Arabian  heretic  of  the  2d  century, 
who  appean  to  have  been  a  foUower  of  Bauliilee.    He 
is  mentioned  by  Tbeodoiet ;  but  the  particulan  of  bis 
eyetem,  which  was  formed  of  strange  geometrical  and 
arithmetical  apeculatiotia  respecting  the  origin  of  the 
world,  arc  given  only  by  Uippolytua.    The  substance 
of  these  is  that  primal  man  is  the  univerae  ;  that  t 
uuiverae  is  the  originating  cause  of  all  things,  be  hii 
aeir  being  unbegotten,  incorruptible,  and  eternal;  that 
a  MU  of  the  primal  man  was  generated  independently 
of  time;  that  the  Son  of  maa  is  a  monad  represented  by 
the  iota  and  the  little— that  is,  the  Greek  figure  10(0; 
that  all  thin^  bare  emanated  from  the  Bubstance  of 
this  monad;  that  cubes,  octahedrons,  pyramids,  and  all 
such  figures,  out  of  which  cryatalliiB  fire,  water,  and 
earth,  have  arisen  from  numbers  which  are  comprehend- 
ed in  the  number  10.     In  a  letter  from  Monoimos  to 
Theophrastus,  which  is  quoted  by  Hippolytus,  the  for- 
mer avows  that  he  believed  in  no  God  separate  from 
man's  own  self.    See  Hippolytus,  Rfjiit.  liar,  lai,  5-8: 
X,  13 :  Theodoret,  Har.-fah.  i,  18 ;  Taylor,  nii^gait 
p.  lOe^-Wetaer  u.  Welte,  Kirchat-Ltxihm,  voL  lii,  s.  v, 
Honomania  (fioi-os,  nnglt,  and  jini'i'i,  madntM] 
has  loosely  been  made  to  represent  every  form  of  par. 
tial  insanity,  but  has  been  more  rigidly  defined  ai 
that  mental  condition  in  which  a  single  faculty,  oi 
class  of  faculties  or  a3sociBtian%  become  diseased,  thi 
mind  generally  remaining  healthy.     Slight  and  soli- 
tary  aberrations  —  such  as  where  a  savage  antipathy 
to  cats  coexists  with  a  love  for  human  kind;  where 
there  appears  to  be  an  incontrollable  tendency  to  steal, 
to  squander,  to  drink,  to  destroy — are  of  common  oo 
rence,  and  are  supposed  to  be  compatible  with  the 
etcise  of  intelligence,  and  with  the  discharge  of  nuny 
of  the  ordinary  duties  of  life.     By  a  more  strict  limit" 
tion,  the  term  has  been  confined  to  such  sSecIionB  as  i 
1-olve  the  emotions  and  propensities  alone.     It  is,  hoi 
ei-cr,  held  that,  notwithstanding  ifs  apparent  intogril 
the  whole  mind  is  involved  or  influenced  by  the  prt 
euce  of  such  morbid  conditions,  at  least  while  they  a 
predominant.     It  is  undoubtedly  difficult  to  point  o 
in  what  manner  the  belief,  c.  g.,  that  a  particular  org 
has  been  transmuted  into  glasa  can  interfere  with 
render  the  memory,  or  the  power  of  instituting  eompi 
isona,  defective  and  nnlrusmorthy ;  yet  it  is  legitimi 
to  receive  with  caution  eriT^  manifestation  of  pow< 
so  constituted  that  they  fall  to  detect  the  incnngruiti 
and  sbBunlilies  with  which  thcj  are  associated,  or,  ha 
iiig  delected  the  real  character  of  these  errors,  are  ur 
tie  or  unwilling  to  cast  them  out  or  to  disregard  thetn. 
There  is  much  countenance  given  to  this  theory  by 
facts  which  indicate  that  even  trivial  forms  of  mental 
obliquity  ue  connected  with  an  unsound  organiiation, 


leration.    The  unhealthy  elevation  of  the  aentifDCDt  of 

sneBS,  for  example,  especially  where  it  amoonli 
of  death,  panic,  or  panphobia,  is  a  symptom  vC 
of  the  heart  and  large  blood-vessels,  while  the 
ania  of  ambition  (or  optimism,  as  il  has  been 
styled)  is  the  concomitant  of  the  general  paralj-sij  of 
It  will  be  obvious,  from  the  de&iilioDE 
previously  introduced,  that  tbe  ^>ecies  or  varieties  of 
'  correspond  to  the  faculties  or  phases 
of  the  human  mind,  and  to  their  combinations.  Several 
great  divisions,  however,  have  been  signalixed,  both  wi 
>unt  of  their  frequency  and  of  their  infiuence  upon 
individual  and  upon  society.  1.  Monomania  of  ani- 
on, comprehending  doubts  in  the  fidelity  and  lion- 
esty  of  friends  and  those  around,  belief  in  plots  and  eon- 
dread  of  poison  j  and  where,  as  is  oAen 
conjouied  with  cunning,  the  propensily  to 
conceal,  mystify,  and  deceive.  This  malady  has  fre- 
itly  been  observed  in  intimate  connection  with  can- 
uid  malignant  growths.  2.  Monomania  of  Bupenti- 
and  unseen  agencies,  where  credulity,  mingled  with 
religioua  awe,  peoples  the  external  world  with  spcctIe^ 
lysteries,  msgnettam,  and  the  imagination  with 
ir  ecstatic  re^'erie^  Insensibility  to  pain,  or 
estetnal  injuries,  has  been  observed  as  a 
■ractenstic  of  individuals  affected  with  this  lUseaie. 
Monomania  of  vanity,  or  euphoria,  wliere  display  and 
DBtentalion  are  indulged,  without  reference  to  the  poa- 
.  of  the  patient-  i.  Mmomania  of  fear. 
5.  MonomanU  of  pride  and  amlntion.  6.  Kleptomanii 
(q.v.).  7.  Dipsomania,  or  Oinomania  (q.  v.).  Ifitcaa 
ived  that  such  morbid  tendencies  as  hare  beeo 
here  mentioned,  and  otheta  atill  len  praminent,  are 
:rel;  salient  points  of  a  great  breadth  and  depth  of 
menial  disease,  the  pica  of  insanity  maj'  justifiably  be  em- 
ployed more  frequently  in  the  consideration  of  criminal 
acts.— Chambers,  8.  V.  Dr.  Forbes  Winslow,in  ri< /•off 
MaB  Gazftle,  holds  that  whsl  is  called  partial  insanity, 
or  monomania,  is  not  suffltdentto  prove  of  itself  a  Itsta- 
menlary  incapacity.  "I  have  often,"  he  says,  "wit- 
nessed  among  the  insane  the  possession  of  delicate,  jast, 
and  honorable  ideas  respecting  their  own  sodil  pmilion, 
and  the  pecuniary  claims  of  those  most  near  and  dear  to 
them."  He  approves  the  action  of  ecdesiaBtical  judges 
in  former  times,  who,  when  a  will  was  brought  bdon 
them  to  bo  contested,  inquired,  first,  if  there  were  priou 
facie  evidence  in  tbe  wording,  arrangement,  etc,  of  (lie 
will  thst  its  author  was  insane ;  and,  neil,  whether  the 
testator's  lunacy  were  visible  in  the  distribution  of  his 
property.  If  neither  of  these  points  was  establiibed, 
the  will  generally  stood  against  unquestionable  evidoice 
of  menial  unsoundness  or  eccentricity  in  other  IbingL 
He  quotes  a  case  where  the  testator  left  a  large  fntDDC 
to  his  honsekeeper,  and  directed  in  the  same  wiQ  tbal 
his  executors  should  make  fiddle-strings  of  part  of  ^ 
bowels  and  smelling-aalts  of  others,  and  that  the  reoof 
his  body  be  vitrified  into  lenses  for  optical  purpntet. 
He  did  this,  he  said,  to  msrk  his  moral  aveiHoo  to  fu- 
neral pomp.  It  appeared  that  be  had  cottdncted  his 
sfisirswilhgreatshiewdness  andability.  See  EsijuinJ, 
La  Xoaontmif;  har]e,IlfaladietdBCerveaH;  Stephcm. 
Criminal  iuw  qf  England,  p.  92. 

Monopbysltea  (Greek,  Movofttoirai,  fh>m  fu- 
voc,  rinfflf,  and  ^rrcrrc,  nature)  is  the  name  of  a  Chjb- 
tian  sect  which  took  form  under  that  name  In  tbeyot 
4S1,  when  the  Entychisn  heresy  was  condemiwd  by 
the  orthodox  Eastern  Church  In  the  Council  of  ChlU 
cedon.  But  though  the  name  of  the  MonophitltM 
first  occurs  In  the  acts  of  the  Coaneil  of  Cbahndco. 
MonophysitEsm  must  be  regarded  as  of  much  oUrr 
date,  and  Is  to  be  traced  to  AfyoUanim  (q.  v.),  final 
which  it  sprang,  though  brno  means  identical  witli  it 
I  Entychn  not  only  attributed  but  one  natnra  to  ChriM 
after  his  incarnation,  hot  held  that  CbriM's  body,  bf 
ling  the  bodyoT  God,  waa  not  Identicat  with  tbehsnaa 
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body.  The  Monophysites,  in  distinction,  held  that  the 
two  natnres  were  so  united  that,  although  the  '*  one 
Christ*'  was  partly  human  and  partly  diyine,  his  two 
natures  became  by  their  union  only  one  nature  (M0V17 
^v9(C)-  Tliis  modification  of  the  Eutychian  doctrine 
was  taught  by  Dioscorus,  the  successor  of  St.  Cyril 
as  patriarch  of  Alexandria.  He  presided  at  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ephesus  (A.D.  449),  which  considered  the  opin- 
ion of  Eutyches,  and  fh>m  the  murderous  violence 
shown  by  his  Egyptian  partisans  was  called  "  Latro- 
cinium,"  or  "  Robber  S3rnod.'*  Under  the  influence 
of  Dioacorus,  who  wished  to  gain  a  victory  over  the 
patriarchs  of  Antioch  and  Constantinople,  the  chief 
opponents  of  Eutyches,  the  assembled  bishops  were 
persuaded  to  give  their  decision  in  favor  of  Eutyches, 
tlie  key-note  to  that  decision  being  struck  by  the  pas- 
sionate exclamation  of  Dioscorus:  **Will  you  endure 
that  two  natures  should  be  spoken  of  after  the  incar- 
nation" (Mansi,  ConeU,  vi,  688).  '*  Partly  thus  terri- 
fied, partly  ignorant,  partly,  perhaps,  persuaded,"  says 
Neale,  *'the  assembled  fathers  set  their  hands  to  the 
acquittal  of  Eutyches,  and  thus  the  Monophysite  her- 
eby was  bom  in  the  Church"  (Patriarchate  ofAlexan- 
<2rta,  i,  295).  The  decision  so  given  was  not,  however, 
acc^;>tod  by  the  patriarchs  of  Antioch  and  of  Constanti- 
nople, nor  by  the  bishop  of  Borne,  and  another  council 
was  called  by  the  new  emperor  Marcian  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  which  assembled  first  at  Nicsea,  but  event- 
ually at  Chalcedon,  whence  its  name.  This  council 
condemned  the  doctrine  of  the  Eutychians  and  Mo- 
nophysites,  and  it  was  stated  "  that  Christ  was  really 
divine  and  really  human ;  in  his  divinity  00-etemal, 
and  in  all  points  similar  to  the  Father;  in  his  human- 
ity, son  of  the  Virgin  MaTy,  bom  like  all  others,  and 
like  nnt6  us  men  in  all  things  except  sin ;  that  after 
his  incarnation  his  person  contained  two  natures  un- 
mixed (aavyKVTia^  and  unaltered  (arpeirrwc),  3'et  at 
the  same  time  completely  (aSiaipkrt»tc)  and  intimately 
(acitipiffwc)  united."  The  adherents  of  the  Alexan- 
drian school  saw  themselves  overpowered  and  with- 
drew from  the  council,  and  thus  "  started  those  violent 
and  complicated  Monoph^'site  controversies  which  con- 
vulsed the  Oriental  Church,  from  patriarchs  and  em- 
perors down  to  monks  and  peasants,  for  more  than  a 
hundred  3'ears,  and  which  have  left  their  mark  even 
to  our  day."  Dioscorus  himself  was  deposed  from  the 
patriarchate,  and  a  certain  Proterius  placed  in  his 
stead.  The  people,  however,  sympathized  with  the 
perseeuted,  and  the  Monophysites  increased  very  rap- 
idly. They  spread  especially  in  Palestine,  mainly 
through  the  agency  of  the  monk  Theodosius,  who  was 
instrumental  in  the  expulsion  of  the  patriarch  Juve- 
nal from  Jerusalem,  and  got  himself  appointed  in  his 
place.  The  conflict  between  the  two  parties  was  only 
quelled  by  force  of  arms.  Eg}'pt,  and  in  particubur 
Alexandria,  proved,  however,  the  greatest  strongholds 
of  Monophysite  views,  and  constant  troubles  were 
there  the  result.  The  patriarch  Proterius  was  trt- 
quently  annoyed  by  his  opponents,  and  public  quarrels 
were  a  common  occurrence.  Finally,  in  the  heat  of 
passion,  a  few  Monophysite  partisans  attacked  the 
house  of  Proterius,  and,  driving  him  fh>m  it,  followed 
him  to  the  church,  and  there  stabbed  him  to  death,  and 
disposed  of  his  body  in  a  most  cruel  manner.  In  Pro- 
terius*8  place  was  put  a  Monophysite,  the  presbyter 
Timotheus  ^lurus,  and  henceforth  there  mled  in  Al- 
exandria an  unbroken  succession  of  Monophysite  pa- 
triarchs. Under  ^lurus's  rale  all  who  accepted  the 
decisions  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  were  excommu- 
nicated, especially  pope  Leo.  But  complaint  being 
made  against  JSlurus  to  the  emperor,  he  was  banished 
to  Gangra  in  460.  In  many  respects  the  rale  of  ^Elu- 
rns  was  a  profitable  one  to  the  Church,  and  had  fanatics 
only  stood  aside  the  best  results  would  have  been  as- 
fiored.  He  was  conciliatory  in  his  nature,  as  may  be 
9een  from  his  acts.  He  evidently  intended  to  draw  his 
flock  hack  into  the  orthodox  fold.    Thus  Dioscorus  had 


followed  Eutyches  in  denying  Christ's  human  nature 
to  be  of  the  same  kind  as  that  of  ordinary  men ;  but 
when  Timothy  was  on  a  visit  to  Constantinople,  and 
Eutychian  monks  desired  to  join  his  communion,  he 
took  the  opportunity  of  disclaiming  this  part  of  their 
belief,  and  declared  the  conviction  of  himself  and  his 
followers  to  be  that  the  Saviour  became  consubstantial 
with  men  according  to  his  human  nature,  as  he  had 
ever  been  consubstantial  with  the  Father  according  to 
his  divine  nature.  In  this  particular  the  Monophysite 
followers  of  Timothy,  who  were  hence  called  '^  Timo- 
theans,"  as  the  opposite  party  were  called  *^Dio6co- 
rians,"  returned  to  the  creed  of  St.  Cyril,  which  his 
deacon  and  successor  Dioscorus  had  forsaken. 

Another  patriarchate  which  the  Monophysites  ap- 
propriated was  that  of  Antioch.  Peter  the  Fuller  (yva- 
<p(vii)j  an  adherent  of  Eutj'ches,  who  had  been  driven 
out  of  two  convents  of  Constantinople,  having  gone  to 
Antioch  with  Zeno,  a  relation  of  the  emperor,  connect- 
ed himself  there  with  the  remaining  Apollinarists,  and 
opposed  the  orthodox  bishop  Mart}Tius ;  the  latter  fled 
to  ask  help  of  the  emperor,  and  in  tiie  mean  time  Fuller 
was  appointed  patriarch.  He  condemned  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon,  excommunicated  all  who  held  that  God 
was  not  crucified,  and  introduced  into  the  liturgy  the 
formula  3c6c  o  (rravpio^eti:  Si  rffiag,  which  became 
subsequenUy  the  shibboleth  of  the  Monophysites.  He 
was  finally  deposed  and  exiled  by  the  emperor. 

The  usurper  Basiliscus,  who  succeeded  Zeno  on  the 
throne  in  476,  protected  Monophysitism,  declaring  it  the 
religion  of  the  state,  and  condemning  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon  and  the  epistle  of  Leo  in  an  iyKvkXiov,  But 
Acacius,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  having  in  the  mean 
time  organized  a  dyophysite  counter-revolution,  and 
gradually  gaining  strength,  the  orthodox  succession 
was  revived  after  the  death  of  ^lurus  (477),  when 
Zeno,  who  had  recovered  the  throne,  appointed  Timo- 
thy Salophakiolus  as  patriarch  of  Alexandria.  At  the 
death  of  the  latter,  who  had  ruled  for  twelve  years, 
the  Catholic  party  nominated  John  Talaia,  and  the 
Monophysites  Peter  Mongus,  as  his  successor :  the  lat- 
ter succeeded  through  the  influence  of  the  emperor. 
In  4S2  Zeno  issued  bis  Henotikon  for  the  purpose  of 
uniting  the  two  parties:  it  aimed  at  satisfying  both 
parties,  but  it  did  not  please  either.  The  stricter  Mo- 
nophysites of  Egypt,  who  insisted  on  an  unvarnished 
rejection  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  separated  from 
the  others  to  form  a  Monophysite  society  of  their  own, 
which  received  the  name  of  'AkL^uXoi,  See  Aceph- 
ALi.  The  dyophysites  also  split  into  two  parties,  one  of 
which  accepted  the  Henotikon,  while  the  other  rejected 
it.  At  the  head  of  the  latter  party  stood  Felix  II  of 
Eome,  who  excommunicated  Acacius  (484) ;  thus  this 
attempt  at  conciliation  resulted  only  in  making  four 
parties  instead  of  two,  and  in  creating  a  schism  be- 
tween the  Latin  and  the  Greek  churches  which  lasted 
thirty-five  years  (484-519).  Zeno*s  successor,  Anas- 
tasius,  adhered  strictiy  to  the  Henotikon,  and  even  in- 
clined somewhat  to  Monophysitism.  In  513  Severus, 
one  of  the  principal  men  among  the  Acephali,  became 
patriarch  of  Antioch.  His  attempt  to  introduce  the 
formula  dco;  oravpto^tic  di  T/ftac  in  the  churches  of 
Constantinople  created  f^esh  troubles;  the  patriarch 
Macedonius,  who  opposed  the  innovation,  was  deposed, 
and  the  disorders  which  followed  were  hard  to  repress. 
But  in  consequence  of  the  revolt  of  the  general  Vitali- 
anus  (514),  the  orthodox  party  were  finally  restored  to 
the  possession  of  their  rights,  and  in  519  the  unity  with 
Rome  was  fully  established.  The  partisans  of  the 
Henotikon  were  taken  off  the  church  lists,  and  all  the 
Monophysite  bishops  deposed.  Most  of  these  withdrew 
to  Egypt.  Here  they  were  soon  divided  among  them- 
selves. Julian,  formerly  bishop  of  Halicarnassus,  af- 
firmed that  the  body  of  our  Lord  was  rendered  incor- 
raptible  in  consequence  of  the  divine  nature  being 
blended  with  it.  See  APHTHARTODoCETiS.  Others 
maintained  that  it  was  corruptible.   See  Agnoeta  and 
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Phtiiartodoceta.  The  leader  of  the  last  named 
was  Severus,  the  deposed  patriarch  of  Antiocb,  who 
maintained  ^e  corruptibility  of  Christ's  human  "nat- 
ure, or  its  identity  with  that  of  ordinary  pain-suffering, 
weak,  and  mortal  manhood.  This  theology  eventu- 
ally became  that  of  the  Monophysites  at  large,  hence 
he  deserves  special  attention  in  this  connection.  With 
him  Monophy sitism  receded  another  step  from  £ut3xh- 
ianism ;  and  although  it  was  still  maintained  that 
Christ,  after  his  incarnation,  was  of  one  nature  only, 
the  doctrine  came  to  be  held  in  such  a  way  as  not  to 
be  extremely  divergent  from  the  Church.  For  **in 
the  theology  of  Severus,  the  qualities  of  human  nature 
were  all  retained  in  Christ  after  the  incarnation,  al- 
though the  nature  was  in  him  so  amalgamated  with 
the  divine  Being  that  it  could  not  be  said  to  possess 
any  being  or  identity  of  its  own.  Thus  the  Monophy- 
site  conception  of  Christ's  person  settled  into  that  of  a 
Theandric,  or  composite  nature,  analogous  to  that  com- 
posite action  of  his  person  which  later  divines  have 
called  a  Theandric  operation  (^^lavdpunj  IvipyHo). 
Yet  belief  in  such  a  composite  nature  is  inconsistent 
with  the  Nicene  Creed,  which  asserts  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  *of  one  substance  with  the  Father,'  and  since  the 
Father  is  not  of  such  a  composite  nature,  to  declare 
the  Son  to  be  so  is  to  declare  him  to  be  of  a  differ- 
ent substance  horn  him."  Thus  the  intellectual  form 
which  Severns  gave  to  Monophysitiam  cannot  escape 
from  the  charge  of  heresy  any  more  than  that  earlier 
form  of  opinion  which  was  condemned  at  Chalcedon. 
The  instability  of  opinion,  when  disassociated  ftt>m  the 
safeguard  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  was  also  strikingly  il- 
lustrated in  the  case  of  this  later  monophysite  school 
as  it  had  been  in  the  earlier.  Severus  himself  **  held 
views  respecting  the  soul  of  the  united  natures  of 
Christ  which  were  not  logically  consistent  with  the 
theology  respecting  their  oneness,  and  thus  it  was  only 
one  step  forward  for  Themistius,  his  deacon,  to  invent 
the  tenet  of  the  Agno^ta),  that  the  human  soul  of 
Christ  was  like  ours  in  everything,  even  in  the  want 
of  omniscience  or  ignorance."  When,  again,  Severus 
maintained  that  the  divine  and  the  human  wills  in  the 
united  natures  were  also  so  united  that  there  could  be 
no  volition  of  the  one  nature  one  way  and  of  the  other 
nature  in  the  other  direction,  he  was  preparing  the 
way  for  that  development  of  his  opinion  which  was 
made  by  the  Monothdiies  (q.  v.),  who  maintained  that 
^  there  was  only  one  will  in  Christ,  as  well  as  only  one 
nature."  .After  the  death  of  Severus,  his  followers  di- 
vided— ^the  men  of  wealth  and  the  clerg}'  choosing  as 
successor  to  Timothy  a  certain  Tbeodosius,  and  the 
monks  and  lower  classes  choosing  Gaianus,  the  leader 
of  the  Aphthartodooda^  whose  party  took  the  name  of 
the  Gaicautea  [see  Gaiakitje]  ;  the  latter,  viewing  the 
body  of  Christ  as  created  (KTurr6v)y  were  also  called 
KHstolairoB  (comp.  Domer,  ii,  169  sq. ;  and  Ebrard,  Kir- 
dien-  u.  Dofftnengeteh,  i,  268  sq.).  This  division,  and  the 
energy  of  the  emperor  Justinian  in  supporting  the  or- 
thodox cause,  finally  led  to  a  revival  of  the  orthodox 
patriarchate  in  the  person  of  Paul  (A.D.  689),  and  for  a 
hundred  years  there  were  two  lines  in  the  patriarchate 
— one  monophysite,  the  other  orthodox.  Many  other 
sects  arose  also,  such  as  the  Tritheists,  the  Philopo- 
nists,  the  Conists,  the  Damianists.  Indeed,  the  6th  cen- 
tury was  an  age  of  as  great  turbulence  in  the  Church 
on  account  of  monophysitism  as  any  that  preceded. 
Justinian  was  even  moved  to  call  a  council,  which, 
convening  at  Constantinople  in  A.D.  668,  constituted 
the  fifth  oecumenical  council,  the  result  of  whose  de- 
liberations was  a  partial  victory  for  the  Alexandrian 
monophysite  doctrine,  so  far  as  it  could  be  reconciled 
with  the  definitions  of  Chalcedon.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing the  concessions  of  the  fifth  oecumenical  council, 
the  Monophysites  remuned  separated  froxn.  the  ortho- 
dox Church,  refusing  to  acknowledge  in  any  manner 
the  dyophysite  Council  of  Chalcedon.  Another  eflbrt 
of  Justinian  to  gain  them,  by  sanctioning  the  Aphthar- 


todocetic  doctrine  of  the  incorruptibleneas  of  Christ's 
body  (564),  threatened  to  involve  the  Church  in  fresli 
troubles ;  but  his  death  soon  afterwards,  in  565,  put  an 
end  to  these  fruitless  and  despotic  plans  of  union.    His 
successor,  Justin  II,  in  665  issued  an  edict  of  tolera- 
tion, which  exhorted  all  Christians  to  glorify  the 
Lord,  without  contending  about  persons  and  syllables. 
Since  that  time  the  history  of  tiie  Monophysites  has 
been  distinct  from  that  of  the  Catholic  Church.     A  no- 
merous  body  of  Monophysites  of  Alexandria  seceded 
from  the  communion  of  the  patriarch  of  that  city  ap- 
pointed by  the  emperor,  and  chose  another  qnritnal 
chief;  and  thus  they  continue  to  the  present  day,  un- 
der the  name  of  Copta.    The  Ethiopian  or  Abyssinian 
Church  was  always  in  connection  with  them.      The 
Christians  in  Armenia  and  Georgia,  among  whom  also 
monophysitism  had  early  gained  acceptance,  openly 
declared  themselves  in  favor  of  this  doctrine ;  and  thus 
the  Armenian  and  Georgian  churches  continue  at  this 
time,  separated  from  the  other  monophysite  cbarches 
merely  by  peculiar  customs.     In  Syria  and  Mesopota- 
mia the  Monophysites  had  nearly  become  extinct,  in 
consequence  of  persecution  and  the  want  of  ministeisi, 
when  Jacob  Baradiens,  an  obscure  monk,  was  the  in- 
strument of  reviving  them :  after  him  the  Syrian  Mo- 
nophysites are  called  Jacobitet  (q.  v.).    An  attempt  to 
reconcile  the  Monophysites  with  the  orthodox  party 
in  the  7th  century  led  to  a  modified  form  of  the  doc- 
trine, and  a  new  sect,  the  M<matheUi>eSy  who  attempteil 
to  compromise  between  the  two  fictions  bj  the  hy- 
pothesis  that  after  the  union  of  the  divine  and  human 
natures  in  Christ,  though  there  continued  to  be  two 
distinct  natures,  yet  there  was  but  one  wilL    The  only 
efi^t  of  this  was  to  increase  the  controversy.     See 
MoMOTHELiTES.    Monophysitism  still  continued  to  Le 
held  in  some  parts  of  the  East,  and  even  by  the  Jtar- 
onites  (q.  v.)  until  their  final  reconciliation  with  the 
Church  of  Bome  in  1182,  when  it  was  renounced  Lv 
them.     The  doctrine  that  Jesus  Christ  poreesees  only 
one  simple  nature,  being  not  truly  man,  but  the  divine 
Spirit  in  a  human  body,  has  recently  been  revived  br 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  in  his  Life  ofCkriai^  and  is  aho 
maintained  by  the  Swedenborgians.     See  New  Jekc- 
8ALSM  Church.    The  union  of  the  divine  and  human 
natures  in  Christ  is  maintained  by  Dr.  Hovey  {G^i 
Wiah  Us),     See  the  Aeta^  in  Blansi,  voL  vii-ix ;  Mai, 
Scriptorwn  veterwn  nova  coUeetio  e  Vatieanit  codicil 
edUa  (vol.  vii) ;  Gieseler,  CommaUat.  qua  Momtpigmta- 
rum  veterwn  varia  de  ChritU  persona  opimiones  iaprimis 
ex  ^Honm  effatia  reeens  ediiis,  ilbatraniur  (1885-1838); 
Assemani,  De  MonopHgs,  (in  BibL  Or,  vol.  ii) ;  Le  Qoien, 
Oriens  ChritAamu  in  IV  pairiarckaius  digestus  (Par. 
1740) ;  Renaudot,  ffial.  Pairiarcharum  Akx,  JaeMtu- 
rum  (Par.  1748) ;  MakrizU  Hist,  Coptorum  Chntt.,  Anb. 
et  Lat.  ed.  Wetser  (Solisbad,  1828) ;  Walcb,  Keiatr^ 
A»tor»e,vol.vi,vii,vui);  Baur,  rnm^dtaMre,u.  87-96; 
Domer,  Lekre  v,  d.  Person  Ckritii  (2d  ed.),  vol.  ii,  pt.  i ; 
Hefele,  Conciliengesehkhte,  ii,  645  sq. ;  Gfrdrer,  A^. 
Kirdtmgeach,  vol.  ii,  pt.  ii;  Schrdckh,  KirdtengewA. 
xviu,  488-636 ;  Neander.  Ck,  ffitt,  ii,  524  sq. ;  and  his 
Dogma,  ijSN;  Ebnxd,  JIandlmch der  Ktrehen- u,  Jiog- 
mengesck,  i,  268  sq.;    Schaff,  CK  Biat.  iii,  143-lld; 
Neale,  Hiai,  East,  Church  (patriarchate  of  Alexandria), 
i,  278  sq. ;  ii,  8  sq. ;  Stanley,  Led,  Eaat.  Ch,  p.  92  hi-  ; 
Hagenbach,  Hiat,  Doctrinea^  i,  277  sq. ;  Mihnan,  Bigl, 
Latin  Ckriatiamfg,  p.  8128q. ;  Princeton  JUoiewy  xxx  vui, 
567  sq. ;  Princeton  Repoakorg,  (January,  1867^  it.  iii. 
Compare  also  Cureton's  edition  of  the  Eedes,  BiaL  <^ 
John,BiahopqfBpkeaua(P7d.l65S),^m.   SeeCHJUS- 
toloot;  Ikcarnatioh.    (J.H.W.) 

Monotheiam  (from  popo^,  one,  and  5f oct  (raef)  is 
the  belief  in  and  worship  of  one  only  God,  in  opposstion 
to  poly  theism,  which  acknowledges  a  pluialitv  of  god& 
All  the  different  mythologies  have,  among  the  hoet  of 
gods  with  which  they  people  heaven  and  earth,  sane 
superior  or  supreme  deity,  more  or  leas  defined,  but  in 
every  case  distinguished  'above  the  othen;  and  in  the 
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history  of  all  the  different  nations  where  polytheism  has 
obtained  we  may  trace  a  period  when  the  idea  of  one 
God  was  more  or  less  prevalent.  The  most  ancient  tra- 
ditions concur  with  the  testimony  of  sacred  Scripture 
in  representing  this  as  the  primary  and  nncomipted  re- 
ligion of  mankind.  M.  Kenan,  in  his  Hittokre  GeniraU 
et  Systime  compari  da  Langiug  ShmUiquta  (Par.  1858, 
2d  ed.),  and  NimceUea  ConttdArcUions  wr  le  earcutire 
general  det  Peupki  Semitiques  ei  en  parUcuUer  9ur  lew 
tendance  au  MonathUmae  (Par.  1859),  takes  the  ground 
that  the  Shemitic  nations  of  the  world  are  the  propa- 
gators of  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God  —  indeed, 
that  *'  of  all  the  races  of  mankind,  the  Shemitic  race 
alone  was  endowed  with  the  instinct  of  monotheism 
...  a  rdigiotu  uuiinet  analogous  to  the  insthict  which 
led  each  race  to  the  formation  of  its  own  language" 
(p.  73).  Max  MlUler,  however,  takes  exception  to 
this  position,  and  insists  upon  it  that  the  primitive  in- 
tuition of  God  was  in  itself  neither  monotheistic  nor 
polytheistic,  but  consisted  solely  in  that  simplest  ar- 
ticle of  faith— that  God  ia  God.  <*This  must  have 
been  the  faith  of  the  ancestors  of  mankind  previously 
to  any  division  of  race  or  conftision  of  tongues.  ...  It 
is  too  often  forgotten  by  those  who  believe  that  a  poly- 
theistic worship  was  the  most  natural  unfolding  of  re- 
ligious life,  that  polytheism  must  everywhere  have 
been  preceded  by  a  more  or  less  conscious  theism.  In 
no  language  does  the  plural  exist  before  the  singular. 
Ko  human  mind  could  have  conceived  the  idea  of  gods 
without  having  previously  conceived  the  idea  of  a  god. 
.  .  .  There  are,  however,  in  reality  two  kinds  of  on&* 
neas  which,  when  we  enter  into  metaphysical  discus- 
sions, must  be  carefolly  distinguished,  and  which  for 
practical  purposes  are  well  kept  separate  by  the  defi- 
nite and  indefinite  articles.  ...  If  an  expression  had 
been  given  to  that  primitive  intuition  of  the  Deity, 
which  is  the  mainspring  of  all  later  religion,  it  would 
taave  been,  *  There  is  a  God,'  but  not  yet  *  There  is 
but  one  God.'  The  latter  form  of  faith,  the  belief  in 
one  God,  is  properly  called  monotheism,  whereas  the 
term  henotheitm  would  best  express  the  faith  in  a  sin- 
gle God"  (CAtjw,  i,  848>^).  This  kind  of  monothe- 
Um,  according  to  MtUler,  **  forms  the  birthright  of 
every  human  being.  ...  In  some  form  or  other, 
the  feeling  of  dependence  on  a  higher  power  breaks 
through  in  all  the  religions  of  the  world,  and  explains 
to  us  the  meaning  of  St.  Paul,  Hhat  God,  though  in 
times  past  he  suffered  all  nations  to  walk  in  their  own 
ways,  nevertheless  left  not  himself  without  witness, 
in  that  he  did  good,  and  gave  us  rain  from  heaven  and 
fruitful  seasons,  filling  our  hearts  with  food  and  glad- 
ness.' This  primitive  intuition  of  God,  and  this  in- 
eradicable feeling  of  dependence  on  God,  could  only 
have  been  the  result  of  a  primitive  revelation,  in  the 
truest  sense  of  that  word"  (p.  846-8,  see  also  p.  868, 
874;  comp.  Gould,  Origin  of  Beligioua  Belief  j  i,  267- 
277).  In  this  respect  Judaism,  Christianity,  and  Mo- 
hammedanism agree. 

**Two  fiicts,"  says  Gould,  "arrest  our  attention  .  .  . 
the  prevalence  of  monotheism,  and  the  tendency  of  civ- 
ilization towards  it.  Monotheism  is  at  present  the 
creed  of  a  large  section  of  the  human  race.  The  Chris- 
tian, the  Jew,  and  the  Mohammedan  hold  the  unity 
of  the  great  cause  with  varying  distinctness,  accord- 
ing to  their  powers  of  abstraction"  {Origin  oflieligunu 
Belief,  i,  288).  But  in  regard  to  the  Trinity  they  se- 
riously differ,  the  Mohammedan  and  the  Jew  reject- 
ing with  vehemence  the  least  approach  to  a  trinita^ 
rian  conception  of  the  Deity.  "  The  monotheism  of 
the  Mohammedan,"  says  J.  F.  Clarke,  *^  ia  that  which 
makes  of  God  pure  will ;  that  is,  which  exaggerates 
personality  (since  personality  is  in  will),  making  the 
divine  One  an  infinite  Free  Will  or  an  infinite  I.  But 
will  divorced  firom  reason  and  love  is  wilfulness,  or  a 
purely  arbitrary  will.  The  monotheism  of  the  Jews 
differed  fhim  this  in  that  it  combined  with  the  idea 
•f  will  the  idea  of  justice.     God  not  only  does  what 


he  chooses,  but  he  chooses  to  do  only  what  is  right. 
Righteousness  is  an  attribute  of  Grod,  with  which  the 
Jewish  books  are  saturated.  Both  of  these  systems 
leave  God  outside  of  the  world ;  above  all  as  its  Crea- 
tor and  Ruler,  cdtove  all  as  its  Judge ;  but  not  ihiXHtgk 
aU  and  in  all.  The  idea  of  an  infinite  love  must  be 
added  and  made  supreme,  in  order  to  give  us  a  Being 
who  is  not  only  above  all,  but  also  through  all  and  in 
all.  This  is  the  Christian  monotheism.  .  .  .  Moham- 
med teaches  a  God  above  us;  Moses  teaches  a  God 
above  us,  and  yet  with  us ;  Jesus  teaches  God  above 
us,  God  with  us,  and  God  in  us"  (Ten  Great  Religions^ 
p.  481-83).  See  Jtthrb,  deuUch.  TkeoL  (1860),  iv,  669 ; 
Brit,  Quar.  Rev,  (April,  1878),  art.  ii;  Lond,  Quar,  Rev, 
voL  cxxviL    See  also  Unity  of  God. 

Gould  holds  to  a  gradual  development  of  monothe- 
ism. Recognising  a  Jewish,  Mohammedan,  and  Chris- 
tian monotheism,  he  traces  first  the  development  of 
the  Jewish,  which,  under  Moses,  received  **its  final 
and  complete  form  as  a  system,  and  embraced  four 
leading  doctrines:  (1)  the  absolute  being  of  God;  (2) 
the  absolute  unity  of  his  being ;  (8)  the  diffierence  in 
kind  of  matter  from  God ;  (4)  the  subjection  of  mat- 
ter to  God"  (i,  262 ;  comp.  Mosaism).  The  Moham- 
medan's monotheism  he  recognises  as  **the  offspring 
of  Jewish  monotheism."  Yet  has  the  pure  deism 
proved  inferior  to  the  Jewish,  for  *'  as  a  working  sys- 
tem it  annihilates  morality.  Before  the  almighty 
power  of  God  the  creature  is  nothing.  Man,  ox,  ass, 
are  on  a  level ;  and  if  the  notion  be  humbling  to  him, 
he  may  recover  a  little  self-respect  when  he  remem- 
bers that  the  archangels  are  in  no  better  plight.  Be- 
tween man  and  God  is  a  profound  and  wide  abyss,  and 
no  bridge  spans  it.  Too  far  above  man  to  sympathize 
in  any  way  with  him,  God  can  yet  crush  him  with  his 
jealousy.  If  man  attempt  to  attribute  to  himself  any- 
thing that  is  of  God,  and  appear  to  encroach  on  his  all- 
engrossing  majesty  by  ever  so  little,  the  wrath  of  God 
is  kindled  and  man  is  levelled  with  the  dust"  (i,  265). 
**  It  is,"  says  Palgrave,  "  his  singular  satisfaction  to  let 
created  beings  continually  feel  that  they  are  nothing 
else  than  his  slaves,  tools,  and  contemptible  tools  also, 
that  thus  they  may  the  better  acknowledge  his  supe- 
riority, and  know  his  power  to  be  above  tiieir  power, 
his  cunning  above  their  cunning,  his  will  above  their 
will,  his  pride  above  their  pride ;  or,  rather,  that  there 
is  no  power,  cunning,  will,  or  pride  save  his  own.  But 
he  himself,  in  his  inaccessible  height,  neither  loving 
aught  save  his  own  and  self-measured  decree,  without 
son,  companion,  or  counsellor,  is  no  less  barren  for 
himself  than  for  his  creatures,  and  his  own  barrenness 
and  lone  egoism  in  himself  is  the  cause  and  rule  of  his 
indifferent  and  unregardlng  despotism  around"  (Ara* 
bia,  i,  866). 

Christian  monotheism  Gould  excludes  Arom  com- 
parison with  the  Jewish  and  Mohammedan,  because 
"  its  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  the  incarnation  re- 
move it  fW)m  the  class  to  which  Mosaism  and  Islam- 
ism  .  .  .  belong"  (i,  277).  See,  however,  God  ;  Trin- 
ity. See  besides  Gould,  Clarke,  Max  Mttller,  and 
R6nan ;  Hagenbach,  ffist.  of  Doctrines^  i,  880 ;  Christ- 
lieb,  Modem  Doubt  and  Christian  Belief  (N.  Y.  1875, 
8vo),  lect.  ill  and  iv ;  Lewes,  Hid,  PhUos.  vol.  ii  (see 
Index) ;  Liddon,  Divinity  of  Chri$t^  p.  67, 76,  95, 270, 
807 ;  and  the  literature  appended  to  the  article  The- 
ism.    (J.H.W.) 

MonotheliBm  (fh>m  /ui^voc,  ni^l^i  and  BiXfffta, 
wilt),  the  doctrine  of  a  Christian  sect,  maintains  that 
Christ,  though  possessed  of  two  natures,  was  yet  sub- 
ject only  to  one  will ;  the  human  will  being  merged 
in  the  divine,  or  absorbed  by  it.  The  doctrine  was 
given  shape  in  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  emperw 
Heraclius  to  unite  the  different  factions  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church,  and  to  bring  back  to  the  fold  the  EtUych' 
iana  and  the  Monophyeites,  There  was  near  the  be- 
ginning of  the  7th  century  much  controversy  in  the 
Eastern  Church  respecting  the  two  wills  in  Chri&t, 
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kindred  to  that  coDcerning  his  nature.  The  Monoph- 
ysites  were  at  that  time  a  most  powerful  sect,  and 
the  movement,  especially  in  Egypt,  tlireatened  to  as- 
sume a  political  character.  In  this  difficulty  the  em- 
peror Heraclius,  hoping  to  reconcile  the  two  parties, 
adopted  the  doctrine  that  there  was  in  Jesus  the  Christ, 
after  the  union  of  the  two  natures,  only  one  divine- 
human  energy  and  one  will  Qiovov  ^kXrifjia) ;  and 
when,  in  the  course  of  a  campaign  against  Persia,  He- 
raclius passed  through  Armenia  and  Syria,  he  came  to 
an  understanding  with  the  Monophysite  leaders  of  the 
Severians  and  Jacobites,  and  induced  Sergius  (q.  v.), 
the  orthodox  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  to  give  his 
assent  to  the  doctrine  offv^sXijua  Kai  fiia  ivkpyiiajOr 
of  an  Ivipytia  ^eavBpiKrj.  Monothelism,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived, then,  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  modifica- 
tion of  Eutychianism  (q.  v.).  It  consisted  in  main- 
taining that,  although  Christ  has  two  natures,  yet  these 
natures  possessed  or  are  acted  on  by  but  a  single  will, 
the  divine  will  superseding  or  supplying  the  place  of  a 
human  will.  It  will  be  observed  also  that  in  this  way 
the  controversy  was  removed  from  the  province  of  pure 
metaphysics  into  the  moral  and  practical  sphere ;  and 
although  the  assertion  of  an  independent  nature  with- 
out independent  action  was  a  eoniradictio  in  ae^ecto, 
it  was  yet  hoped  that  the  doctrine  might  be  adopted 
by  the  Monophysites.  The  author  of  this  doctrine 
was  probably  Sergius  himself;  he  wa9,  at  least,  its 
most  active  propagandist.  The  progress  of  the  doc- 
trine was  materLedly  forwarded  by  the  relation  which, 
at  the  instance  of  Sergius,  and  under  his  representa- 
tions, pope  Honorius  (q.  v.)  was  induced  to  maintain 
regarding  the  question.  The  Monophysite  Cyrus, 
whom  the  emperor  had  promoted  from  the  episcopate 
ot  Phasis  to  the  patriarchate  of  Alexandria,  promptly 
called  a  synod  (A.D.  638),  which  b}'  the  seventh  canon 
of  its  decrees  solemnly  approved  of  the  monotholite 
doctrine  (in  the  words  tov  avrbv  tva  Xpurrov  xal  i;(oi/ 
Ivipyovvra  rd  ^(onptirij  Kai  dv^ptinnva  fiiqi  ^€avBpi- 
Ky  Ivtpyii^^  Mansi,  Concil,  xi,  665),  thereby  hoping  to 
cfiect  permanently  a  union  between  the  different  par- 
ties (Mansi,  Concil,  xi,  564  sq. ;  Letters  of  Cyrus,  ibid. 
561).  As  Cyrus  was  the  principal  mover  in  this  at- 
tempt, he  has  been  generally  esteemed  the  founder  of 
the  Monothelites.  The  work  of  the  council  certainly 
proved  salutar}',  at  least  for  a  time.  By  bringing  the 
doctrine  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  nearer  to  the  £u- 
tychian  system,  numbers  of  the  Eutychians,  who  were 
dispersed  throughout  E^pt,  Armenia,  and  other  re- 
mote provinces,  returned  to  the  bosoni  of  the  Church. 
The  only  dissenting  leader  proved  a  certain  Sophro- 
nins,  a  monk  of  Palestine,  who  from  the  first  opposed 
the  decree  of  the  Alexandrian  Sj'nod  with  violence, 
and  when  elevated  to  the  vacant  patriarchate  of  Jeru- 
salem (635)  was  thus  afforded  ecclesiastical  position 
and  power,  and  now  came  forward  to  contest  the  ques- 
tion, notwithstanding  that  the  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople approved  of  the  Alexandrian  decision,  and  the 
pope  at  Bome  offered  no  remonstrance.  Sophronius 
(q.  T.)  endeavored  to  show  that  this  doctrine  was  in- 
admbsible,  since  the  doctrine  of  two  natures  set  forth 
by  the  Synod  of  Chalcedon  (q.  v.)  necessarily  implied 
that  of  two  wills  (see  Sophronii  £pistola  Synodica, 
which  is  given  in  Mansi,  xi,  461).  He  finally  sum- 
moned a  council,  and  condemned  monothelism  as  a 
branch  of  the  Eut^'chian  heres}'.  In  order  to  termi- 
nate, if  possible,  the  commotions  to  which  this  division 
was  giving  rise,  the  emperor  Heraclius  in  638  issned 
an  edict,  'EK^iotg  (so  named  because  it  contained  an 
exposition  of  the  faith),  in  which  he  confirmed  the 
agreement  made  by  the  patriarchs  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  ecclesiastical  union,  and  in  which  all  contro- 
versies upon  the  question  whether  in  Christ  there  was 
a  double  operation  were  prohibited,  though  the  doc- 
trine of  a  unity  of  will  was  inculcated.  A  consider- 
able number  of  the  Eastern  bishops  declared  their 
assent  to  the  Ectkesis,  and  above  all  Pyrrhus,  who 


succeeded  Sergius  in  the  see  of  Constantinople.  A 
similar  acceptance  was  obtained  from  the  metropolb 
of  the  Eastern  Church ;  but  at  Rome  the  Eethesis  vas 
differently  received.  John  lY  assembled  a  ooiincil,  in 
which  that  exposition  was  condemned.  See  Ecthe- 
8IS.  Neither  was  the  monothelite  s^'stem  maintained 
in  the  Eastern  Church  any  longer  than  daring  the  life 
of  Heraclius.  In  648  the  emperor  Constaiu  II  issued 
the  TvTTogy  i.  e.  an  edict,  by  which  the  JSdkeas  was 
suppressed,  and  the  contending  parties  were  prohibited 
from  resuming  their  discussions  on  the  doctrine  ia 
question  (see  Mansi,  x,  992, 1029  sq. ;  Neander,  Ckurck 
Hist.  [Torrey]  iii,  186-192).  Pope  Honorius,  as  m 
have  seen,  appeared  in  favor  of  the  union,  and  was 
probably  himself  inclined  to  monoph^'sitism ;  but  his 
successors,  Severinus  and  John  FV,  thought  and  felt 
differently.  The  latter  condemned  the  doctrine  of  the 
Monothelites,  and  Theodore  excommunicated  Paid, 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  till  the  doctrine  of  tso 
wills  and  two  energies  was  at  last  adopted  at  the  first 
synod  of  the  Lateran,  held  under  Martin  I,  biabop  of 
Rome,  in  the  year  649  (see  Mansi,  x,  863  sq.).  "Si 
quis  secundum  scelerosos  lueretioos  com  una  voIdd- 
tate  et  una  operatione,  qu»  ab  haereticia  impiia  confite- 
tur,  et  duas  voluntates,  pariterque  et  operatioites,  hoc 
est,  divinam  et  humanam,  quie  in  ipso  Chiisto  Deo  in 
unitate  salvantur,  et  a  Sanctis  patribus  orthodoxe  in 
ipso  pnedicantur,  denegat  et  respuit,  condemnatos  sit" 
(see  Gieseler,  c.  1,  §  128,  note  11 ;  MUnscher  r.  CoUSf 
ii,  78  sq.).  The  emperor  was  so  indignant  at  thb  dar* 
ing  of  Martin  that  he  had  him  secured,  carried  to  Con- 
stantinople, there  treated  for  a  time  as  a  criminal,  aad 
then  banished  him  to  the  Crimea,  where  h'e  died  in 
655,  to  be  numbered  among  the  martyrs  of  the  Weft- 
em  and  the  confessors  of  the  Eastern  Church.  His 
great  intellectual  supporter  at  the  council  had  been  a 
Greek  abbot  named  Maxim  us,  and  he,  too,  underwent 
a  long  persecution,  being  scourged,  having  his  toogne 
cut  out,  and  at  last  dying  a  death  little  short  of  mar- 
tjnrdom  just  as  he  had  reached  his  place  of  exile,  A.D. 
662.  The  final  and  authoritative  condemnation  of  the 
monothelite  dogma  took  place  at  the  sixth  geDertl 
council,  held  at  Constantinople  in  the  year  680,  where 
it  was  decided  that  there  are  in  Christ  ^*two  natural 
wills  and  two  natural  operations,  without  divtsion. 
without  conversion  or  change,  with  nothing  like  an- 
tagonism, and  nothing  like  confusion,  bnt  at  the  same 
time  the  human  will  of  Christ  could  not  come  into  col- 
lision with  his  divine  will,  but  is  in  all  things  subject 
to  it."  An  anathema  was  also  pronounced  on  Hieo- 
dore,  Sergius,  Honorius,  and  all  who  had  maintained 
the  heresy,  this  anathema  being  confirmed  by  Leo  H, 
who  wrote  to  the  emperor  respecting  his  own  prede- 
cessor in  the  see  of  Rome:  **Anathematizamn8  .  .  . 
necnon  et  Honorium  qui  banc  apostolicam  eedesiam 
non  apostolicae  traditionis  doctrina  lustravity  sed  pro- 
fana  proditione  immaculatam  subvertere  oooatas  ctt" 
(Mansi,  ConciL  xi,  681-687,  731).  This  anathema  of 
pope  Honorius  was  repeated  by  his  successors  for  three 
centuries.  See  Honorius;  Infalubiutt.  The 
council  (also  called  the  First  Trullan)  waa  summoned 
by  Constantinus  Pogonatus.  The  decision  of  the  sywA 
was  based  upon  the  epistle  of  Agatho,  the  Roman 
bishop,  which  was  itself  founded  upon  the  canons  of 
the  abovo-mentioned  Lateran  synod  (AgatbMiis  Ep. 
ad  ImperatoreSf  in  Mansi,  xi,  238  sq.).  Banr  says  of 
this  controversy  (JDogmeiigesch,  p.  211) :  **  Its  elements 
on  the  side  of  the  Monothelites  were  the  unitv  of  the 
person  or  subject,  firom  whose  one  will  (the  divine  will 
of  the  incarnate  Logos)  all  must  proceed,  since  two 
wills  also  presuppose  two  personal  subjects  (the  chief 
argument  of  bishop  Theodore  of  Cara,  in  Mansi,  xi, 
567) ;  on  the  side  of  the  Dyothelites,  the  point  wa»  the 
fact  of  two  natures,  since  two  natures  cannot  be  con- 
ceived without  two  natural  wills,  and  two  natural 
modes  of  operation.  How  far  now  two  wills  can  be 
without  two  persons  willing  waa  the  point  from  which 
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they  slipped  away  by  mere  sapposition."  See  Com- 
befia,  Hitt,  har,  Monothelii,  (Paris,  1648) ;  Hagenbach, 
fiUi.  of  Doctrines,  i,  229,  241, 282 ;  Schafl;  Ckurch  Hist. 
iu,  752,  782 ;  Neander,  (Mrch  BiH.  iii,  186  sq. ;  Giese- 
ler,  Ckurdk  HiA,  c.  i,  §  128 ;  Baor,  Dogmengesch,  i,  211 ; 
and  his  TrinU&idekre,  vol.  ii ;  Ebrard,  Kircha^  u.  DoQ' 
mengeteh.  i,  279  sq.;  Trench,  Huhean  Ltd,  p.  200; 
Gregory,  Hitt.  of  the  Ckritt,  Church,  i,  879;  Dorner, 
Doct.  of  the  Penon  of  Christ,  vol.  ii,  pt.  i ;  Neale,  Hist. 
E€ut»  Church  (patriarchate  of  Alexandria),  ii,  60  sq., 
76  sq. ;  Stanley,  East,  Church,  p.  94, 110 ;  Knapp,  Chris- 
Han  Theokgg,  p.  866 ;  Milman,  Hist,  of  Latin  Christi- 
amtg,  ii,  266  sq.;  Walch,  Ketzerhistorie,  ix,  8-666; 
Gfrorer,  Kirchenges(A.  vol.  iii,  pt.  1,  p.  86  sq. ;  D6llin- 
ger,  Kirchengesd,  i,  170  sq. ;  Schrdclch,  Kirchengesch. 
XX,  386  sq. ;  Westminster  Rev.  April,  1871,  p.  247.  See 
MONOPOTSITKS.      (J.  H.W.) 

Monothelltes  (Movo^cX^ai),  an  ancient  heret- 
ical sect  which  is  first  spoken  of  in  the  writings  of 
St.  John  of  Damascus,  in  the  middle  of  the  8th  cen- 
tury, but  which  may  be  traced  back  to  Seyems,  the  de- 
posed patriarch  of  Antioch,  who  flourished  in  the  first 
iialf  of  the  7th  centniy.     He  founded  Monophgsitism 
(q.  T.).     In  some  firagments  of  his  writings  which 
have  come  down  to  us,  Severus  remarks  that  Christ's 
words,  **  Not  my  will,  but  thine,  be  done"  (Luke  xxii, 
42),  do  not  prove  the  existence  of  a  will  distinct  from 
the  divine  will,  nor  that  there  was  any  struggle  or  re- 
sistance on  the  part  of  the  Saviour's  soul,  as  if  he  had 
a  human  fear  of  death  or  a  human  unwillingness  to 
die ;  but  that  the  words  are  so  set  down  by  way  of  ac- 
commodation, and  for  Christian  instruction  (Mai,  CoU, 
Nov.  Yii,  288).    The  distinct  formulation  of  monothe- 
Itsm  is  attributed,  however,  to  Theodore,  bbhop  of 
CaiB,  in  Arabia.     Although  not  a  Monopbysite,  The- 
odore taught  that  all  the  acts  of  Christ  proceeded 
from  one  principle,  originating  in  the  Word,  and  oper- 
ating through  the  human  soul  and  body.    Hence, 
though  the  Logos  and  the  manhood  were  distinct  nat- 
ures, they  wore  both  acted  upon  by  one  and  the  same 
ivioytta ;  and  there  being  one  activity,  there  was  one 
will,  by  which  it  was  moved,  that  will  being  divine. 
{^KvTov  yap  to  diXrifia  tv  ion,  xal  tovto  ^tiKov ;  Man- 
f'l,  ComaL  xi,  568.)    Athanasius,  the  Monophysite  pa- 
triarch of  Antioch,  was  a  zealous  convert  to  the  opin- 
ion of  Theodore,  and  laid  it  before  the  emperor  Herac- 
lins  as  ofiering  a  basis  for  such  a  compromise  between 
his  sect  and  the  Church  as  might  enable  them  to  re- 
unite in  one  communion.    The  emperor  most  enthu- 
siastically espoused  the  plan,  and  thus  became  the  pro- 
moter of  the  monothelite  dogma,  and  really  the  founder 
of  the  Monothelites.    This  eftiperor,  Heraclius  I,  was 
bom  about  A.D.  675,  and  was  a  son  of  Heraclius,  gov- 
ernor of  Africa.    By  the  violent  death  of  the  tyrant 
Phocas  in  610,  Heraclius,  who  had  served  in  the  army 
with  <nredit,  obtained  the  imperial  power,  and  soon  af- 
terwards married  Eudoxia.     In  the  early  part  of  his 
reign  the  empire  was  ravaged  by  pestilence  and  the 
barUarian  armies  of  Chosroes,  king  of  Persia.    In  622 
he  led  ao  army  against  Persia,  defeated  Chosroes  at 
Taaria,  and  fought  several  successful  campaigns,  in 
which  he  displayed  great  military  talents  and  personal 
conra^.    In  the  course  of  his  campaigns  against  Per- 
sia he  passed  through  Armenia  and  S3nria,  and  came 
to  a   peaceful  understanding  with  the  Monophysite 
leaders  of  the  Severians  and  the  Jacobites,  who  at  this 
time  had  become  a  powerful  and  dangerous  political 
party.      Hoping  to  reconcile  them,  he,  in  connection 
with  Sergius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  proposed  to 
them  the  carious  doctrine  of  monothelism,  which  sat- 
isfied the  Monophysites,  without  apparently  disturbing 
the  decision  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.    Having 
made  peace  with  Persia  in  628,  he  returned  to  Con- 
stantinople,  and  abandoned  himself  to  inglorious  ease, 
sensual  vices,  and  the  subtleties  of  monothelism,  of 
which  he  was  the  chief  supporter,  ignoring  the  victori- 
ous pn^rress  of  the  Mussulman  arms,  until  the  very 
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subversion  of  his  empire  was  threatened.  In  639, 
finally,  he  made  an  energetic  attempt  to  establish  mo- 
nothelism by  issuing  his  'Eic^mc,  with  what  result 
may  be  seen  in  the  article  Monothelism.  Heraclius 
died  in  641.  His  character  is  a  puzzle,  and  presents 
surprising  contradictions.  Protected  and  nurtured  by 
imperial  approbation,  the  Monothelitss  became  a  very 
considerable  sect.  The  decisions  of  the  sixth  Council 
of  Constantinople  determined  that  their  opinions  were 
not  consistent  with  the  purity  of  the  Christian  faith, 
and  monothelism  was  formally  condemned ;  and  though 
its  advocates  were  sometimes  the  objects  of  royal  favor, 
yet  they  were  in  general  condemned  and  depressed. 
In  711,  when  Philippicos  Bardanes  was  Greek  em- 
peror, they  became  once  more  influential  and  powerful. 
He  convened  a  new  council  at  Constantinople,  which 
reversed  the  decisions  of  the  sixth  council,  and  adopt- 
ed monothelism  as  an  orthodox  doctrine.  Some  few 
bishops  resisted,  but  were  driven  from  the  council. 
Two  years  later  Anastasius  II  reinstituted  dyothelism, 
and  the  same  bishops  who  had  two  years  before  vetoed 
dyothelism  now  changed  their  mind,  and  adopted  it  as 
the  only  true  exposition  of  faith !  Thus  persecuted, 
the  Monothelites  retired  to  the  neighborhood  of  Mount 
Lebanon.  After  the  Crusades  (1291),  and  especially 
after  1596,  they  began  to  gradually  go  over  to  the  Ro- 
man Chnroh,  although  retaining  the  communion  under 
both  kinds,  tiieir  Syriac  missal,  the  marriage  of  priests, 
and  their  traditional  fitst-days,  with  some  saints  of 
their  own,  especially  St.  Maron.  See  Marokitbs. 
The  Monothelites  have  often  been  bitterly  persecuted, 
but  our  concern  for  the  cruelties  they  suffered  cannot 
but  be  lessened  by  the  consideration  of  the  persecutions 
which  in  the  day  of  their  power  they  were  tempted  to 
commit  against  their  orthodox  brethren.  See,  besides 
the  references  in  the  article  Momotheltsm,  Blunt, 
DitA.  of  Heresies  and  Sects,  s.  v. ;  Schaff,  Church  Hist. 
iii,  752  sq.;  Gregory,  Hist,  of  the  Christ.  Church,  1, 897; 
Mosheim,  Ecclesiastical  History,  ii,  86;  Robinson,  Pal- 
estine, ill,  744;  Walch,  Gescluchte  der  Ketzereien,  ix, 
475 ;  Banmgarten,  Gesehichie  der  Jldigionsparlheien,  p. 
617.    (R.S.R.) 

Monrad,  DrrLER  Gothard,  a  Danish  prelate  of 
note,  was  bom  at  Copenhagen  Nov.  24, 1811.  In  1836 
he  passed  his  theological  examinations,  and  was  two 
years  later  honored  by  the  title  of  D.D.  In  1846  he 
was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  Yester  Ulsler,  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Laaland.  Having  taken  a  prominent  portion 
in  the  national  party,  he  was  made  chaplain  March  24, 
1848,  but  occupied  the  position  only  until  the  following 
November,  when  he  retired,  together  with  most  of  his 
colleagues.  He  continued  to  take  an  active  part  in  po- 
litical affairs  until  1850,  when  he  was  created  bishop  of 
Laaland-Falster,  and  later  figured  as  a  cabinet  officer 
until  1864k  After  the  unsuccessful  termination  of  the 
war  against  Prussia  he  migrated  to  New  Zealand,  where 
he  died  in  1874.  He  published  valuable  papers  on  the 
Orgamzation  of  Schools  in  mang  large  Protestant  Cities 
(1844),  besides  which  he  issued  mainly  **  Political  Pam- 
phlets" (1889-42).  See  Vapereau,  Z>ic^ionnatre  Universel 
des  Conlemporains,  s.  v. 

Monro,  Alsxaiider,  D.D.,  an  English  prelate,  was 
borki  in  1648,  in  the  County  of  Ross.  After  having 
taught  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  he 
was  principal  of  that  of  Edinburgh  (1686),  and  had  just 
been  appointed  bishop  of  the  Orkney  Islands  when,  re- 
fusing to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  William  III,  he 
lost  that  dignity.  He  was  appointed  in  1688  bishop  of 
Ai^yle,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  ever  were  institut- 
ed. He  died  in  1713.  Bishop  Monro  is  the  author  of 
XII  Sermons  (London,  1678, 8vo) :— Letter  to  Sir  Robert 
Howard,  occasioned  by  the  Twofold  VineScation  of  A  rch' 
bishop  Tilloison  (1696)  '.^Inquiry  into  the  New  Opinions 
of  the  Presbyterians,  etc  (1696,  8vo).  He  was  also 
the  author  of  one  of  the  four  letters  published  as  ^n 
Account  of  the  Present  Persecution  of  the  Church  of 
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Scotland  (1690, 4to,  68  pages).    See  Allibone,  Diet,  of 
Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  voL  ii,  b.  v. 

Monroe,  Andrew,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  called  the  patriarch  of  Mis- 
souri Methodism,  was  bom  in  Hampshire  County,  Ya., 
Oct.  29,  1792;  was  converted  and  joined  the  Church 
when  but  a  youth.    In  March,  1815,  he  was  licensed  to 
preach,  and  sent  to  labor  on  the  Fairfield  Circuit.     In 
the  following  year  he  was  admitted  on  trial  to  the  Ohio 
Conference.     In  1824  he  was  transferred  to  Missouri, 
and  stationed  at  SL  Louis ;  he  returned  the  next  year, 
and  was  then  placed  over  the  St.  Louis  District,  which 
embraced  the  entire  state.    He  was  a  member  of  eleven 
General  Conferences,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Church,  South.    He  died  in  Mexico, 
Mo.,  Nov.  18,  1871.    His  several  appointments  wer^: 
1816,  Jefferson  Circuit-,  1817,  Franklin  Circuit;  1818, 
Fountain  Head  Circuit ;  1819,  Bowling  Green.    In  the 
Kentucky  Conference:  1820,  Hopkinsville ;  1821  and 
1822,  Maysville ;  1828,  presiding  elder  of  Augusta  Dis- 
trict.   In  the  Missouri  Conference :  1824  and  1825,  St 
Louis  Station;  1826  and  1827,  presiding  elder  of  Mis- 
souri District;  1828  and  1829,  St  Louis  Station;  1830, 
SL  Louis  District;  1881,  left,  by  request,  without  an 
appointment^  1832  to  1885,  presiding  elder  of  St.  Louis 
District;  1836  and  1887,  Missouri  District;  1838,  Co- 
lumbia District;  1889  and  1840,  agent  of  St.Charie8  Col- 
lege; 1841  and  1842,  St.  Charles  Station,  and  agent  of 
the  college  4  1843,  presiding  elder  of  St.  Charles  Dis- 
trict ;  1844  and  1845,  presiding  elder  of  St.  Charles  Dis- 
trict, and  agent  of  the  college ;  1846  to  1849,  presiding 
elder  of  Columbia  District ;  1850  and  1851,  Fayette  Cir- 
cuit ;  1852  and  1858,  presiding  elder  of  Hannibal  Dis- 
trict ;  1854,  transfenred  to  the  St.  Louis  Conference,  and 
appointed  superintendent  of  Kansas  Mission  District ; 
1855,  transfened  back  to  the  Missouri  Conference,  and 
appointed  presiding  elder  of  Fayette  District ;  1856  to 
1859,  presiding  dder  of  St.  Charles  District;  1860,  agent 
of  Central  College;  1861  and  1862,  Fayette  Circuit; 
1863  and  1864,  Brunswick  District;  1865,  Fayette  Dis- 
trict; 1866  and  1867,  Conference  muuonaiy;  1869  to 
1870,  St.  Charles  District ;  1871,  Conference  missionary. 
It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  sketch  to  enter  into 
any  exhaustive  analysis  of  a  life  so  protracted,  aims  so 
single  and  sublime,  purposes  so  pertinaciously  adhered 
to  through  a  long,  eventful  course.    His  name  is  his- 
toric :  scarcely  a  book  of  Methodist  annals  has  appeared 
within  half  a  century  past  that  does  not  contain  it.   See 
McFerrin,  Hist,  of  Meth,  in  Tern,  u,  478 ;  Minutes  of 
Cofference  of  Meth.  Epitc.  CA.,  South  (1872);  Elliott, 
ffist,  of  the  Meth,  Epitc  Ch,  in  the  South-west,  p.  74 
andsq.     (E.P.W.) 

Monroe,  Jonathan,  an  American  Methodist  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  Annapolis,  Md.,  June  11, 1801 ;  joined 
the  Baltimore  Conference,  and  was  appointed  to  Alle- 
ghany arcuit  in  1825;  in  1826,  to  Concord ;  in  1827  he 
was  ordained  deacon  by  bishop  Soul^,  and  appointed  to 
Shamoken;  in  1828,  to  Lewistown;  in  1829  he  was  or- 
dained elder  by  bishop  M^Kendree,  and  appointed  to 
Concord;  in  1^,  to  Gettysburg;  in  1831,  to  Shrews- 
bury; in  1883,  to  Patapsco;  in  1885, to  Calvert;  in  1837, 
to  Lewistown;  in  1889,  to  Warrior's  Mark;  in  1841,  to 
Hontingdon;  in  1843,  to  Bedford;  in  1845,  to  Westmin- 
ster; in  1847,  to  Liberty;  in  1849,  to  Montgomexy;'in 
1850,  to  Gettysburg ;  in  1852,  to  Mechanicsburg ;  in  1 854, 
to  Mercersburg;  in  1856,  to  East  Hartford;  in  1858,  to 
Great  Falls;  in  1859,  to  Hereford ;  in  1861,  to  Westmin- 
ster; in  1863,  to  Emmitsburg;  and  in  1864  he  became 
Bupemnmerary,  and  retired  to  Westminster,  Carroll 
County,  Md.,  where  he  died,  Dec.  4, 1869.  His  Chris- 
tian virtues,  uniform  piety,  and  devotion  to  his  calling 
demonstrated  the  power  of  divine  grace  in  his  life,  and 
endeared  him  to  iH  who  knew  him.  See  Minutes  of 
Baltimore  Conference  for  1870. 

Monroe,  Samuel  Torke,  D.D.,  an  eminent  min- 
ister of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  at 


Mount  Holly,  New  Jersey,  July  1, 1816.  He  enjoyed  the 
advantages  of  a  thorough  English  training,  and  after 
his  conversion,  which  occurred  in  1833,  decided  to  devote 
himself  to  the  work  of  the  Christian  ministry.    He  la- 
bored for  several  years  as  a  local  preacher ;  was  admit- 
ted on  trial  into  the  New  Jersey  Conference  in  1843,  ami 
quickly  rose  to  distinction  among  his  brethren.    His 
first  appointment  does  not  appear  in  the  minutes.    In 
1844  he  travelled  the  Sweedsborough  Circuit.    At  the 
Conference  held  in  Mount  Holly  in  1845  he  was  ad- 
mitted into  full  connection,  and  stationed  at  Salem,  N.  J. 
He  was  returned  to  the  same  appointment  in  1846.    In 
1847--48  he  preached  in  Paterson;  in  1849-50,  in  New- 
ark ;  in  1851,  at  Princeton.    He  was  next  suocessively 
stationed  at  Newark,  New  Brunswick,  Camden,  Trenton, 
and  Trinity  Church,  Newark  (located  in  Newaik  Con- 
ference, to  which  he  had  been  tiansferred).    He  served 
as  presiding  elder  several  years,  first  in  the  Bridgeton 
District,  after  he  had  preached  at  Camden;  and  in  the 
Camden  District  after  he  had  labored  in  Trentoo.    He 
was  a  member  of  the  General  Conference  in  1856, 186U, 
and  1864,  at  which  last  lime  he  was  prominently  named 
for  the  episcopacy.    He  was  by  this  body  then  elect- 
ed a  member  of  the  General  Missionary  Committee, 
and  shortly  afterwards  was  appointed  by  the  bishops  of 
the  Church  as  recording  secretary  of  the  newly  ofgVH 
ized  society  for  "  Church  extension."    Upon  this  work 
he  entered  with  his  usual  vigor  and  zeal,  and  was  meet- 
ing with  success  beyond  the  highest  expectation  of  the 
friends  of  the  enterprise.     On  Sunday,  the  27th  of 
January,  1867,  be  had  preached  in  St.  Paul's  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  New  York  City,  for  the  cause  of 
"  Church  extension,"  and  was  on  his  way  from  CmmdeD, 
New  Jersey,  to  New  York,  with  Uie  intention  of  occnpj- 
ing  one  of  the  city  pulpits  for  the  same  object,  when  be 
was  lo0t  overboaid  a  train,  no  one  has  ever  found  hov, 
and  was  killed  in  the  fall,  February  9, 1867,  as  was  de- 
clared by  the  verdict  of  a  coroner*s  Jury.    Few  meo 
labored  more  earnestly  for  the  Church  than  did  Dr.  Mqb- 
roe.    After  his  i4>pointment  to  the  secietaiTship,  be- 
sides attending  to  an  extensive  oorrespondcnee,  be  vis- 
ited and  addressed  some  fifty  Conferences  npon  the 
subject  of  "  Church  extension ;"  preached  once  or  twice 
nearly  every  Sabbath ;  organized  his  work  almost  over 
the  whole  Church ;  and  raised  and  disbursed  about 
f  60,000  during  the  first  year  of  the  society's  existence. 
During  this  period  his  labors  were  undoubtedly  exces- 
sive; and,  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  had  the  best  op- 
portunity for  knowing,  were  beginning  sensibly  to  im- 
pair his  health  and  vigor.    **  Dr.  Monroe,"  aay  the  JV  «v^ 
ark  Conference  Minutes  of  1867,  '*was  in  many  respecu 
a  remarkable  man.    As  a  Christian,  he  was  coosdea- 
tious,  without  being  mort>idly  sensitive ;  fervent  in  spir- 
it, without  being  boisterous  or  fanatical ;  faithful,  with- 
out being  severe  or  censorious ;  and  spiritual  and  pure 
in  heart,  without  a  profession  of  extraordinaiy  reIigio» 
attainments.  .  •  •  His  success  in  winning  souls  to 
Christ  proved  that  wherever  he  labored  God  was  with 
him.    As  a  preacher  he  was  able,  evangeIicB],and  edi- 
fying ;  and  as  a  pastor  diligent,  sympathetic,  and  fahh- 
fuL    But  that  which  distinguished  him  more  than  aor- 
thing  else  was  his  remarkably  clear  perception  of  the 
relations  of  things,  his  rapid  mental  comparisons  and 
inductions,  and  his  consequent  seemingly  intuitive  and 
almost  infallible  judgment.   In  this  respect  he  had  prob- 
ably no  superiora,  if,  indeed,  he  had  many  equals,  in  em 
Church.    Remarkably  free  from  prejudice  and  adfirii- 
ness,  and  ever  cool  and  conscientious,  and  with  a  misd 
that  could  gnsp  a  question,  view  it  in  all  its  lelatkB^ 
and  at  once  deduce  the  appropriate  oondnsioo,  he  was 
an  eminentiy  wise  and  safe  counsellor  in  eveiythxnf; 
pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God."    The  N.  I'l  Meth- 
odist (February  16,  1867),  commenting  on  his  death, 
says :  '^  Dr.  Monroe  was  one  of  the  leading  representa- 
tives of  the  American  Methodist  Church. ...  As  aea»> 
tary  of  the  Church  Extension  Society,  he  displayed  his 
characteristic  good  sense,  rare  executive  abOity,  lab^ 
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riommcfls,  and  eminent  pulpit  power.  In  ail  tliese  ele- 
ments of  cliaracter  lie  excelled.^*  See  also  Ladiei  Re- 
pository, March,  1868 ;  Appleton*8  Afmualj  1867 ;  N,  Y, 
ChritHan  Advocate,  February  8, 1872  {MS,  Sermons  of 
the  late  Dr.  Monroe),     (J.  U.  W.) 

MoDJOet  'William,  a  minister  of  the  Methodbt 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bora  in  Alleghany  County,  Ind., 
Sept.  8, 1783.  He  was  converted  when  but  a  youth ; 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  1809,  and  entered  the  Balti- 
more Conference  in  1810.  He  was  ordained  deacon  by 
bishop  M'Kendree,  and  elder  by  bishop  Asbury.  His 
active  ministerial  life  extended  over  a  period  of  thirty- 
three  years,  during  which  time  he  labored  on  some  of 
the  most  difficult  circuits  in  the  Baltimore  Conference. 
Mr.  Monroe  was  a  man  of  Christian  virtues  and  great 
piety,  and  his  true  devotion  to  Methodism  has  endeared 
him  to  the  whole  Church.  His  appointtiaents  were — 
Lyttleton  Circuit,  Huntington  Circuit,  Greenville  Cir- 
cuit, Randolph  Circuit,  Georgetown,  D.C,  Redstone  Cir- 
cuit, East  Wheeling,  Monongahela,  Rockingham  Cir- 
cuit, Va.  ;  Alleghany,  Ya. ;  Ebenezer,  Washington,  D.C ; 
Chambenburg;  Winchester,  Va. ;  Stafford,  Ya. ;  Rock- 
ingham, Ya.;  Staunton,  Ya.;  Berkeley,  Ya. ;  JdTerson; 
Berkeley,  Ya. ;  South  Branch ;  and  Hillsborough.  After 
this  for  two  years  (1837  and  1838)  he  was  superaume- 
rary.  In  1^9-40  he  was  stationed  at  Boonsborough, 
and  in  1841  at  Codorus  Mission.  In  1844  he  was  again 
supernumerar)';  in  1843-44,  Meroersburg;  and  in  1845, 
Greencastle.  This  year  closed  his  active  service,  and 
in  1846  he  asked  for  and  obtained  a  superannuated  rela- 
tion, which  he  sustained  until  removed  to  the  Church 
triumphant.  He  died  in  "Washington  County,  Md., 
Hay  29, 1871.  See  General  Minutes  of  the  M,£,  Church, 
1872,  p.  17. 

Monseigiieiir  (my  lord^,  a  French  title,  once  ap- 
plied to  saints,  and  subsequently  to  princes,  nobles,  cer- 
tain high  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  and  other  titled 
personages,  is  now  only  given  to  prelates.  The  Italian 
mantiffnore  has  a  similar  signification. 

Monsigiioia.    See  Monseioneub. 
Monster.    See  Sea-monstbr. 
MonstxBnoe.    See  Momstrahtia. 

MonBtrantia  (Monstrum,  Obtensohium)  is  a 
Teasel  used  for  the  preserving  of  relics,  and  particularly 
ibr  the  consecrated  host  (sanctissimum,  venerabile,  eucha- 
risiid),  and  in  which  they  are  presented  to  the  adoration 
of  the  people.  When,  in  the  13th  century,  the  doctrine 
of  transabstantiation  was  established  by  the  Church,  the 
elevation  of  the  host  followed,  as  also  its  special  exhi- 
bition, ibr  instance,  in  the  procession  of  Corpus-Christi 
Day  (q.  v.).  For  that  purpose  the  host  (q.  v.)  was  placed 
on  a  carved  surface  (lunula),  and  introduced  in  a  trans- 
parent vessel  (monstrantia,  in  qua  sub  vitro  crystaUino 
cruor  vtdusus  [Dn  Fresne,  Glossar,  s.  h.  v.]).  I'his  case 
(pkylacterium,  arctda)  is  enlaiged  by  the  addition  of 
rays,  ibrmiog  an  image  of  the  sun,  or  the  like,  and  pro- 
vided with  a  stand.  It  is  placed  on  the  altar.  Thus 
the  monstrantia  becomes  a  movable  shrine  for  the  sac- 
nment  (tabemaaUum  ffestatorium),  generally  made  of 

costly  material,  and  richly  deco- 
rated. ''At  first,"  says  Walcott 
(Sacred  Archteology,  p.  890), 
<*  it  took  the  shape  of  an  ordina- 
ry reliquary,  but  at  length  was 
made  like  a  tower  of  crystal,  of 
cylindrical  form,  and  mounted 
on  a  foot  like  that  of  a  chalice, 
and  covered  by  a  spire-like  can- 
opy, with  flying  buttresses.  In- 
side the  cylinder  was  a  crescent 
held  by  an  angel,  in  which  the 
host  was  set  \  in  some  cases  the 
cylinder  was  replaced  by  a  quar- 
terfoil,  or  was  surrounded  by  a 
foliage  like  a  Jesse-tree,  and  at  a 
Monstrance.  later  date  by  the  sun,  a  lumi- 


nous dbk,  with  rays  alternately  straight  and  wavy,  set 
upon  a  stand.  Upon  the  venel  itself  the  Doom  was 
often  represented,  and  relics  were  placed  in  it  The 
monstrance  did  not  become  common  till  the  15th,  and 
is  probably  not  earlier  than  the  14th  century.  It  bore 
different  forms :  (1)  a  little  tower,  jewelled,  and  hav- 
ing apertures  of  glass  or  cr>'8tal ;  (2)  the  figure  of  a  saint, 
or  the  Holy  Lamb,  with  St,  John  the  Baptist  pointing  to 
it ;  (3)  a  cross ;  (4)  a  crystal  lantern,  or  tube,  mounted  on 
a  pedestal  of  precious  metal,  and  covered  with  a  canopy 
in  the  15th  century ;  (5)  a  sim,  with  rays,  containing  in 
the  centre  a  kind  of  pyx  (this  is  found  as  early  as  the 
16th  century)."  The  ecclesiastical  laws  now  regulate 
its  construction.  The  statutes  of  the  archbishopric  of 
Prague  of  1605,  tit.  xviii,  command,  for  instance, "  Mon- 
strantia ad  exponendam  vel  in  processionibus  deferendam 
hostiam  magnam,  si  non  ex  auro,  aut  argento,  saltern  ex 
aurichalco  bene  aurato  refulgeat,  et  velo  vel  peplo  con- 
gruo  oraata  sit,**  The  monstrantia  is  a  sacred  vessel, 
and  not  to  be  touched  by  an  unoonsecrated  person ;  hence 
any  one  who  stole  it  was  to  be  buraed  to  death.  The 
high  altar  is  always  provided  with  a  monstrantia,  and 
often  the  side  altars  also.  All  evangelical  churches 
have  rejected  the  prayer  De  venerabile  of  the  Romish 
Church,  and  Luther  declared,  '<  It  is  insulting  and  dis- 
honoring to  the  holy  sacrament  to  carry  it  about,  and  to 
make  it  an  instrument  of  idle  idolatry."  See  also  Her- 
zog,  Real-EncykhpMie,  ix,  757.    (J.  H.W.) 

Montagioll,  Cassiodobo,  a  learned  Italian  eccle- 
siastic, was  bora  at  Modena  Feb.  5,  1698 ;  entered  the 
Benedictine  Order  in  1717,  and  successively  filled  sev- 
eral prominent  offices  in  the  order.  He  gave  himself 
largdy  to  the  study  of  philosophy.  His  principal  works 
are,  Esercizi  di  cdesti  affetti,  tratti  dal  libro  de'  Salmi 
(Rome,  1742) : — TraUato  practico  deUa  carita  Cristiana 
in  quanto  e  amor  verso  IHo  (Bologna,  1751,  and  Venice, 
1761)  I  ^Enchiridio  evangeUco  (Mod.  1755) :  ~  3/ani- 
erafacHe  di  meditare  con  frvJUo  le  massime  Cristiane 
(Bologna,  1759, 2  vols.) : — Detti  praHche  e  ricordi  di  S. 
Andrea  AveUino  (Venice,  1771); — Pardbole  ddjigliuol 
di  Dio  (Flaisance,  1772) : — II  divino  termone  net  monte 
(Rome,  1779). 

MontagnnoU,  Gioyaiuvi  Dombnico,  an  Italian 
theologian,  was  bora  at  Batignano  (territoiy  of  Sienna) 
in  the  first  half  of  the  17th  century.  As  a  Dominican 
monk,  he  was  distinguished  for  his  austere  piety,  as 
well  as  for  his  attachment  to  the  doctrine  of  SL  Thom- 
as. He  was  the  author  of  Defensiones  phiioaopkica  an- 
ffeUca  Thomisticm  (Yenice,  1609,  foL).  This  work,  en- 
larged and  revised,  appeared  again  under  the  same  title 
at  Naples  in  1610).  See  ^hard  et  Qa^tif,  Script.  Ord, 
Prasdicat,  ii,  887. — ^Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  GineraU,  s.  v. 

Montagu,  Walter,  a  Roman  Catholic  divine  of 
note,  was  bora  at  London  in  1604.  He  was  the  son 
of  Sir  Heniy  Montagu,  who  afterwards  became  earl  of 
Manchester.  After  being  educated  at  Sidney  College, 
Cambridge,  he  travelled  abroad,  and  became  a  convert 
to  Romanism,  though  opposed  by  his  nearest  friends. 
On  returaing  to  his  native  land,  he  attracted  the  atten- 
tion and  secured  the  favor  of  his  queen,  who  appointed 
him  her  confessor.  She  also  honored  him  by  sending 
him  on  a  confidential  mission  to  Rome,  where  he  met 
with  a  gracious  reception  by  pope  Urban  Till.  The 
breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War  clouded  his  prosperity, 
and  in  1643  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  where 
he  remained  confined  for  several  years.  As  soon  as  he 
was  released  he  retired  into  France,  where  he  became 
abbot  of  the  Benedictine  monastery  at  Nantcuil.  He 
afterwards  obtained  the  rich  abbey  of  St.  Martin's,  near 
Pontoise,  where  he  remained  until  the  Restoration,  when 
the  queen -mother  of  England  appointed  him  master 
of  St.  Catharine's  Hospital,  a  position  occupied  by  him 
till  his  death  at  Paris  in  1677.  As  an  author,  the  chief 
works  of  his  pen  are.  The  Shepherd's  Paradise,  a  pas- 
toral comedy  possessing  some  merit,  though  ridiculed 
severely  by  Sir  John  Suckling  in  his  **  Sessions  of  the 
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Poets" : — MisceUanea  Spiritualia,  published  in  two  parts 
(1648-M),  a  series  of  religioas  essays  or  tracts : — a  Letter 
from  Paris  to  bis  father,  in  which  he  justifies  the  Church 
of  Rome,  and  states  his  personal  reasons  for  changing 
his  beli^.  This  letter  was  printed  with  lord  Falk- 
land's Discourse  on  Infallibility  (1651).  He  also  made 
an  English  translation  of  Bossuet's  Exposition  of  the 
Doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church  (1672).    (H.  W.  T.) 

Montague,  Richard,  D.D.    See  Mountagu. 

Montaigne,  Michel,  Seigneur  de,  a  distinguished 
French  moralist,  remarkable  for  his  deep  insight  into 
the  principles  of  our  common  nature,  was  bom  Feb. 
28, 1533,  and  was  a  younger  son  of  a  nobleman,  whose 
estate,  from  which  the  family  name  arose,  was  situated 
in  the  province  of  Perigord,  near  the  river  Dordogne. 
His  father,  an  eccentric,  blunt,  feudal  baron,  placed 
him  under  the  care  of  a  German  tutor  who  did  not 
speak  French,  and  the  intercourse  between  tutor  and 
pupil  was  carried  on  entirely  in  Latin ;  and  even  his 
parents  made  it  a  rule  to  address  him  in  that  language, 
of  which  they  knew  a  sufficient  number  of  words  for 
common  purposes.  The  attendants  were  enjoined  to 
follow  the  same  practice.  "  They  all  became  Latin- 
ized," says  Montaigne  himself;  ''and  even  the  villa- 
gers in  the  neighborhood  learned  words  in  that  lan- 
guage, some  of  which  took  root  in  the  country,  and  be- 
came of  common  use  among  the  people."  Thus,  with- 
out the  aid  of  scholastic  teaching,  Montaigne  spoke 
Latin  long  before  he  could  speak  French,  which  he  was 
afterwards  obliged  to  learn  like  a  foreign  language. 
He  studied  Greek  in  the  same  maimer,  by  way  of  pas- 
time more  than  as  a  task.  He  was  sent  to  the  college 
of  Guienne,  at  Bordeaux ;  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  he 
completed  his  college  education.  He  then  studied  law, 
and  in  1554  he  was  made  "conseiller,"  or  judge,  in  the 
Parliament  of  Bordeaux.  He  repaired  several  times 
to  court,  and  enjoyed  the  favor  of  Henri  II,  by  whom, 
or,  as  some  say,  by  Charles  IX,  he  was  made  a  gentle- 
man of  the  king*s  chamber  and  a  knight  of  the  Order 
of  St.  Michael.  When  he  was  thirty-three  years  of 
age  Montaigne  married,  to  please  his  friends  rather, 
as  he  says,  than  himself,  for  he  was  not  inclined  to  a 
married  life.  He,  however,  always  lived  on  good  terms 
with  his  wife,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter.  He  man- 
aged his  own  estate,  on  which  he  generally  resided, 
and  fh>m  which  he  derived  an  income  of  about  6000 
livres.  In  1569  Montaigne  translated  into  French  a 
Latin  work  of  Raymond  de  Sebonde  or  Sebon,  a  Span- 
ish divine,  on  Natural  Theology^  at  the  request  of  his 
then  recently  deceased  flither,  who  had  feared  for  his 
son's  apostasy  to  Protestantism  (comp.  Fisher,  Hist. 
Brf,  p.  6,  note  2).  France  was  at  that  time  desolated 
by  civil  and  religious  war,  and  Montaigne,  disapprov- 
ing of  the  conduct  of  the  court  towards  the  Protes- 
tants, and  yet  being  by  education  a  Roman  Catholic, 
and  by  principle  and  disposition  loyal  to  the  king,  was 
glad  to  live  in  retirement,  and  take  no  part  in  public 
affairs  except  by  exhorting  both  parties  to  moderation 
and  mutual  churity.  By  this  conduct  he  became,  as 
might  be  expected,  obnoxious  to  both  sides.  The 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  plunged  him  into  a  deep 
melancholy,  for  he  detested  cruelty  and  the  shedding 
of  blood.  It  was  about  this  dismal  epoch  of  1572  that 
he  began  to  write  his  Essais,  which  were  published  in 
March,  1580,  and  met  with  great  success.  (See  below.) 
With  a  view  to  restoring  his  health,  which  was  not 
good,  Montaigne  undertook  a  journey  to  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  lastly  to  Italy.  At  Rome  he  was  well 
received  by  several  cardinals  and  other  persons  of  dis- 
tinction, and  was  introduced  to  pope  Gregory  XIII, 
and  received  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Rome  by  a  bull 
of  the  pope,  an  honor  of  which  he  appears  to  have  been 
very  proud.  Montaigne  was  delighted  with  Rome ;  he 
there  found  himself  at  home  among  those  scenes  and 
monuments  which  were  connected  with  his  earliest 
studies  and  the  first  impressions  of  his  boyish  years. 


He  wrote  a  journal  of  his  tour,  evidently  not  intended 
for  publication ;  but  the  manuscript,  when  discovcTcd 
after  nearly  two  centuries  in  an  old  chest  in  the  cha- 
teau of  his  family,  was  published  (in  1774)  under  the 
title  of  Journal  du  Voyage  de  Michel  de  Montcdgne  en  Ita- 
lie, par  la  Suisse  et  rAUemagne,  en  1580-81.  It  is  one 
of  the  earliest  descriptions  of  Italy  written  in  a  modem 
language.  While  he  was  abroad  he  was  electa  maj- 
or of  Bordeaux  by  the  votes  of  the  citizens,  an  honor 
which  he  would  have  declined  had  not  the  king,  Henri 
III,  insisted  upon  his  accepting  the  ofSce.  At  the  ex* 
piration  of  two  years  Montaigne  was  re-elected  for  an 
equal  period.  On  his  retiring  from  office  he  returned 
to  his  patrimonial  estate.  The  war  of  the  Lea^^e  was 
then  raging  in  the  country,  and  Montaigne  had  some 
difficulty  in  saving  his  family  and  property  from  the 
violence  of  the  contending  factions.  At  this  time  the 
plague  also  broke  out  in  his  neighborhood  (in  1586), 
and  obliged  him  to  leave  his  residence  and  wander 
about  various  parts*  of  the  country.  He  was  at  Paris 
in  1588,  busy  with  a  new  edition  of  the  Esuds,  It 
appears  from  De  Thou*s  account  that  about  this  time 
Montaigne  was  employed  in  negotiations  with  a  view 
to  conclude  a  peace  between  Henri  of  Navarre,  after- 
wards Henri  IV,  and  the  duke  of  Guise.  At  Pkris  he 
became  acquainted  with  Mademoiselle  de  Gonmay,  t 
young  lady  who  had  conceived  a  kind  of  sentimental 
affection  for  him  from  reading  his  book.  Attended  by 
her  mother  she  visited  him,  and  introduced  herself  to 
him,  and  from  that  time  he  called  her  his  "fiUe  d'alli- 
ance,'*  or  adopted  daughter,  a  title  which  she  retained 
for  the  rest  of  her  life,  as  she  never  married.  Mon- 
taigne was  then  fifty-five  years  of  age.  This  attach- 
ment, which,  though  warm  and  reciprocal,  has  eroy 
appearance  of  having  been  of  a  purely  Platonic  nature, 
is  one  of  the  remarkable  incidents  of  Montaigne's  lik. 
At  the  time  of  his  death,  Mademoiselle  Goumay  and 
her  mother  crossed  one  half  of  France,  notwithstand- 
ing the  civil  troubles  and  the  insecurity  of  the  roads 
to  repair  to  Montaigne's  residence  and  mingle  their 
tears  with  those  of  his  widow  and  daughter.  On  hii 
return  from  Paris  in  the  latter  part  of  1588^  Montaigne 
stopped  at  Blois  with  De  Thou,  Pasquier,  and  other 
friends.  The  States-General  were  then  assembled  m 
that  city,  in  which  the  duke  de  Guise  and  his  l»other 
the  cardinal  were  treacherously  murdered,  on  the  2Sd 
and  24th .  of  December  of  that  year.  Montaigne  bad 
long  foreseen  that  the  civil  dissensions  conld  only  ter- 
minate with  the  death  of  one  of  the  great  party  lead- 
ers. He  had  also  said  to  De  Thou  that  Henri  of  Na- 
varre was  inclined  to  adopt  the  Roman  Catholic  futh, 
but  that  he  was  afraid  of  being  forsaken  by  his  party; 
and  that,  on  the  other  side.  Guise  himself  woidd  not 
have  been  averse  to  embracing  the  Protestant  reg- 
ion, if  he  could  thereby  have  promoted  hia  amtnlifms 
views.  After  the  catastrophe  Montaigne  letamed  to 
Ills  chateau.  '  In  the  following  year  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  PJBTTe  Charron,  a  theologicai  writer  of 
considerable  reputation,  and  formed  an  intimate  friend- 
ship with  him.  Charron,  in  his  book  De  la  Sqgtitst, 
borrowed  many  ideas  from  Montaigne's  JBnou.  Mon- 
taigne by  his  will  empowered  Charron  to  assume  the 
coat  of  arms  of  his  family,  as  he  himself  had  no  raak 
issue.  Montaigne's  health  was  in  a  declining  strte 
for  a  considerable  time  before  his  death ;  be  was  af- 
flicted with  the  gravel  and  the  colic,  and  he  obstinate- 
ly refused  to  consult  medical  men,  of  whom  be  had 
generally  an  indifferent  opinion.  In  September,  1591 
he  fell  ill  of  a  malignant  quinsy,  which  kept  him 
speechless  for  tliree  days,  during  which  be  had  re- 
course to  his  pen  to  signify  his  last  wishes.  He  iB> 
vited  several  gentlemen  of  the  neighborhood,  in  order 
that  he  might  take  leave  of  them,  and  when  they  were 
all  assembled  in  his  room,  a  priest  said  mass,  and  at 
the  elevation  of  the  host,  Montaigne,  while  lialf  raised 
up  in  his  bed,  with  liis  hands  joined  together  as  in 
prayer,  expired,  Sept.  18, 1592.    His  body  was  boned 
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at  Bordeaux  in  the  church  of  the  FeuilUnts.  The  char- 
acter of  Montaigne  is  amply  delineated  in  his  Essais, 
They  contain  much  that  an  advanced  Christianity  can 
hardly  approve,  yet,  notwithstanding  these  inconsist- 
encies, it  is  impossible  to  avoid  admiring  the  continued 
benignity  and  pensive  gayety  which  distinguished  his 
temper.  The  amiableness  of  his  private  life  is  attest- 
ed  by  the  fact  that,  under  the  five  monarchs  who  dur- 
ing his  time  successively  swayed  the  sceptre  of  a  king- 
dom torn  with  fonatical  divisions,  his  person  and  prop- 
erty were  always  respected  by  both  parties ;  and  few 
at  an  advanced  age  can  say,  like  him,  that  they  are 
yet  untainted  with  a  quarrel  or  a  lawsuit. 

Montaigne's  Essau  have  been  the  subject  of  much 
conflicting  criticism.     If  we  reflect  upon  the  age  and 
the  intellectual  condition  of  the  countiy  in  which  the 
author  lived,  we  must  consider  them  a  very  extraordi- 
nary production,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  learn- 
ing contained  in  the  work,  although  that  is  very  con- 
siderable, as  for  the  clear  good-sense,  philosophical  spir- 
it, and  frank,  liberal  tone  which  pervades  their  pages, 
as  well  as  for  the  attractive  simplicity  of  the  language. 
Literature  was  then  at  a  very  low  ebb  in  France,  the 
language  was  hardly  formed,  the  country  was  dis- 
turbed by  feudal  turbulence,  ignorant  fcuiaticism,  dead- 
ly intolerance,  and  civil  factions,  and  yet  in  the  midst 
of  all  this  a  country  gentleman,  living  in  a  remote 
province,  himself  belonging  to  the  then  rude,  fierce, 
feudal  aristocracy,  composed  a  work  full  of  morid  max- 
ims and  precepts,  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  the  ancient 
philosophers  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  founded  on  a 
system  of  natural  ethics,  on  the  beauty  of  virtue  and 
of  justice,  and  on  the  lessons  of  history ;  and  this  book 
was  read  with  avidity  amid  the  turmoil  of  factions,  the 
din  of  civU  war,  and  the  cries  of  persecution  and  mur- 
der.   "The  £ssais  of  Montaigne, ' '  says  Hallam,  *  *  make 
in  several  respects  an  epoch  in  literature,  less  on  ac- 
count of  their  real  importance  than  of  their  influence 
on  the  taste  and  opinions  of  Europe.  ...  No  prose 
writer  of  the  16th  century  has  been  so  generally  read, 
nor,  probably,  given  so  much  delight.    Whatever  may 
be  our  estimate  of  Montaigne  as  a  philosopher — a 
name  which  he  was  far  from  arrogating — there  will  be 
but  one  opinion  of  the  felicity  and  brightness  of  his 
genius"  (^ftUroduction  to  the  Littraiure  of  Europe,  ii, 
29).     '*  The  author  of  these  Essais,"  says  Leo  Joubert, 
"is  certainly  the  most  independent  spirit  that  ever  ex- 
isted— independent  without  revolt,  and  detached  from 
the  systtems  of  others  without  having  any  system  of 
his  own.  .  .  .  We  recognise  in  his  Essais  a  nature  well 
endowed,  not  heroic,  perhaps,  but  generous,  exquisite- 
ly sensible,  not  aspiring  to  the  sublime,  capable  of  de- 
votion, and  incapable  of  a  base  act — ^in  fine,  a  model  of 
what  we  may  call  average  virtue"  (la  vertu  moyenne) 
QXouveOe  Bioffraphie  GhUrale,  s.  v.).     Sprightly  hu- 
mor, independeoce,  naiveU^  and  originality  are  the 
characteristics  of  his  mind ;  and  his  style  is  admired 
lor  its  graceful  simplicity.     His  works  are  highly  sea- 
soned with  his  own  individuality,  and  afford  much  in- 
sight into  his  character.     "  The  Essais"  says  Emer- 
son, "  are  an  entertaining  soliloquy  on  every  random 
topic  that  came  into  the  author's  head — treating  ev- 
erything without  ceremony,  yet  with  masculine  sense. 
There  have  been  men  with  deeper  insight,  but,  one 
would  say,  never  a  man  with  such  abundance  of 
thoughts :  he  is  never  dull,  never  Insincere,  and  has  the 
genins  to  make  the  reader  care  for  all  that  he  cares  for. 
.  .  .  This  book  of  Montaigne  the  world  has  endorsed 
by  translating  it  into  all  tongues  and  printing  seventy- 
five  editions  of  it  in  Europe — and  that,  too,  a  circula* 
tion  somewhat  chosen,  namely,  among  courtiers,  sol- 
diers, princes,  men  of  the  world,  and  men  of  wit  and 
generosity"  (JRepresentative  Men),     John  Morley,  the 
eminent  English  writer  and  most  recent  biographer  of 
Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  (Lond.  1878,  2  vols.  8vo),  fre- 
quently turns  aside  to  pay  a  tribute  to  Montaigne,  and 
acknowledges  that  the  author  of  EmiU  had  read  Mon- 


taigne's Essais  "with  that  profit  and  increase  which 
attends  the  dropping  of  the  good  ideas  of  other  men 
into  fertile  minds"  (ii,  198 ;  comp.  i,  144). 

The  morality  of  the  Esscas  has  been  called — and 
not  unreasonablj^  though  not  correctly  in  ^e  expres- 
sion— a  pagan  morality :  it  is  not  founded  on  the  faith 
and  the  hopes  of  Christianity,  and  its  principles  are  in 
many  respects  widely  different  firom  those  of  the  Gos- 
pel. Montaigne  was  a  sceptic,  but  not  a  determined 
infidel ;  his  philosophy  is  in  a  great  measure  that  of 
Seneca  and  other  ancient  writers,  whose  books  were 
the  first  that  were  put  into  his  hands  when  a  child.  Ac- 
cordingly Pascal,  Nicole,  and  other  Christian  moral- 
ists, while  they  do  justice  to  Montaigne's  talents,  and 
the  many  good  sentiments  contained  in  his  work,  are 
very  severe  upon  his  ethics,  taken  as  a  system.  '^An- 
cient scepticism,"  says  TJeberweg,  "was  revived,  and, 
in  part,  in  a  peculiar  manner  further  developed  by 
Montaigne.  The  scepticism  of  this  clever  man  of  the 
world  was  more  or  less  directed  to  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, but  was  generally  brought  in  the  end,  by  a — 
whether  sincere  or  merely  prudent — recognition  of  the 
necessity  of  a  revelation,  on  account  of  the  weakness 
of  human  reason,  into  harmony  with  theology"  (^Hist. 
Philos.  [N.  Y.  1874,  2  vols,  8vo]  ii,  14;  comp.  Fisher, 
ffisL  Ref.  [N.  Y.  1878, 8vo]  p.  261).  One  of  the  ablest 
of  moralists  of  our  own  time,  Prof.yinet,  has  given, 
we  think,  a  very  fair  analysis  of  the  spirit  of  Mon- 
taigne's ethics  {Essais  de  PhilosopMe  Morale  Reliffieuse 
sttivis  de  quelqwM  Essais  de  Critique  LitUraire,  Paris, 
1828).  In  the  fifty-fourth  chapter  of  the  first  book  of 
the  Essais,  Montaigne,  after  distinguishing  two  sorts 
of  ignorance,  the  one  which  precedes  all  instruction, 
and  the  other  which  follows  partial  instruction,  goes 
on  to  say  that  "  men  of  simple  minds,  devoid  of  curi- 
osity and  of  learning,  are  Christians  through  rever- 
ence and  obedience ;  that  minds  of  middle  growth  and 
moderate  capacities  are  most  prone  to  doubt  and  er- 
ror; but  that  higher  intellects,  more  clear-sighted, 
and  better  grounded  in  science,  form  a  superior  class 
of  believers,  who,  through  long  and  religious  investi- 
gations, arrive  at  the  fountain  of  light  of  the  Script- 
ures, and  feel  the  mysterious  and  divine  meaning  of 
our  ecclesiastical  doctrines.  And  we  see  some  who 
reach  this  last  stage  throagh  the  second,  with  marvel- 
lous fruit  and  confirmation,  and  who,  having  attained 
the  extreme  boundary  of  Christian  intelligence,  enjoy 
tlieir  success  with  modesty  and  thanksgiving ;  unlike 
those  men  of  another  stamp,  who,  in  order  to  clear 
themselves  of  the  suspicions  arising  from  their  past 
errors,  become  violent^  indiscreet,  unjust,  and  throw 
discredit  on  the  cause  they  pretend  to  serve."  A  few 
lines  farther  on  Montaigne  modestly  places  himself  in 
the  second  class,  namely,  of  those  who,  disdaining  the 
first  state  of  uninformed  simplicity,  have  not  yet  at- 
tained the  third  and  last  exalted  stage,  "  and  who, "  be 
says,  **are  thereby  rendered  inept,  importunate,  and 
troublesome  to  society.  But  I,  for  my  part,  endeavor, 
as  much  as  I  can,  to  fall  back  upon  my  first  and  natural 
condition,  from  which  I  have  idly  attempted  to  de- 
part." In  his  chapter  on  prayers  (bk.  i,  56)  he  recom- 
mends the  use  of  the  Lord's  F^yer  in  terms  evidently 
sincere ;  and  in  the  journal  of  his  travels,  which  was 
not  intended  for  publication,  he  manifested  Christian 
sentiments  in  several  places.  Montaigne  has  been 
censured  for  several  licentious  and  some  cynical  pas- 
sages in  his  Essais.  This  licentiousness,  however,  ap- 
pears to  be  rather  in  the  expressions  than  in  the  mean- 
ing of  the  author.  He  spoke  plainly  of  things  which 
are  not  alluded  to  in  a  more  refined  state  of  society, 
but  he  did  so  evidently  without  bad  intentions,  and 
only  followed  the  common  usage  of  his  time.  Mon- 
taigne combats  eamcstiy  the  malignant  feelings  fre- 
quent in  man — injustice,  oppression,  inhumanity,  un- 
charitableness.  His  chapters  on  pedantr}*,  on  the  ed- 
ucation of  children,  and  on  the  adminbtratlon  of  jus- 
tice, are  remarkably  good.     He  also  throws  much 
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light  on  the  state  of  manners  and  B0ciet7  in  France  in 
Yds  time.  The  JEsictu  have  gone  through  very  many 
editions,  and  been  translated  into  most  European  lan- 
guages :  the  edition  of  Paris  (1725,  3  vols.  4to)  was 
perhaps  the  moet  complete  until  the  appearance  of  the 
recent  edition,  Avec  Us  notes  de  tout  Us  commentateurs^ 
choisUs  et  compliUes  par  M.  J,  F.  Le  Clerc^  et  tme  nou- 
veUe  Stude  sur  AfonUtigns  par  Privast'Paradol  (Paris, 
1865).  Cotton's,'  the  best  and  oldest  English  transla- 
tion, is  somewhat  coarse,  though  characteristic.  It 
has  frequently  been  revised,  and  in  the  form  given  it 
by  the  learned  Hazlitt  is  pronounced  a  superior  work. 
Very  recently  an  edition  of  the  CompHiUB  Works  of 
MonUugnej  etc.,  was  brought  out  at  London  (1878). 
Vernier  published  in  1810  Notices  et  Observations  pour 
faciUter  la  Lecture  des  Essais  de  Montaigne  (Paris,  2 
vols.  8vo).  It  is  a  useful  commentary.  Meusnier  de 
Querlon  published  his  journal  under  the  title  Journal 
da  Voyage  de  Michd  de  Montaigne  (Rome,  1774,  4to). 
Extracts  from  the  Essais  have  at  various  times  been 
published,  as  PensSes  de  Montaigne^  propres  a  former 
Vesprii  et  Us  mceurs,  par  Arteud  (Paris,  1700, 12mo) ; 
L'Esprit  de  Montaigne,  ou  Us  maxknes,  pensies,  juge- 
ments,  et  reflexions  de  cet  ctuteur  ridigks  par  ordre  de 
matures,  par  Pesselier  (Berlin  [Paris],  1758,  2  vols. 
12mo) ;  Christianisme  de  Montatgne,  ou  pensks  de  ce 
grand  homme  sur  la  religion,  par  M.  1' Abb6  L.  (Labou- 
derie)  (Paris,  1819,  8vo).  See  De  Thou,  Uistoria  sui 
temporis;  E.  Pasqnier,  Lettres;  La  Croix  du  Maine, 
BiUuMque  Fran^aise ;  J.  Bouhier,  Mhnoires  sur  la  vie 
et  Us  ouvrages  de  Montaigne,  aioec  une  comparaison 
d'Epictete  et  de  Montaigne  (by  B.  Pascal) ;  Talbcrt, 
Eloge  de  Mich,  de  Montaigne  (Paris,  1775, 12mo) ;  Dom 
Devienne,  Eloge  Mstorique  de  Mich,  de  Montaigne  (Paris, 
1775,  12mo) ;  La  Dixmerie,  ^loge  anaJgtique  et  hisiO' 
rique  de  Montaigne  (Paris,  1781, 8vo) ;  Mme.  de  Bour- 
die-Viot,  JEloge  de  Montaigne  (Paris,  1800,^  8vo) ;  Jay, 
Eloge  de  Montaigne  (1812,  8vo);  Droz,  Eloge  de  Mi- 
chel Montaigne  (1812,  8vo);  Villemain,  £loge  de  Mon- 
taigne (Journal  des  Savons,  July  and  October,  1855) ; 
Payen,  Notice  hibUograpMqve  mar  Montaigne  (new  ed. 
Paris,  1856, 8vo) ;  Documents  inidiis  ou  peu  connus  sur 
Montaigne  (1847,  8vo)  ;  Nouvecatx  documents  (1850, 
8vo);  Documents  inidits  (1855,  8vo);  Recherches  sur 
Montaigne  (1856, 8vo) ;  GrUn,  La  viepuUique  de  Michel 
Montaigne  (Paris,  1855,  8vo);  Vinet,  Essai  de  PhUo- 
Sophie  morale;  Emerson,  Representative  Men;  Sainte- 
Beuve,  Port-Boyal;  Causeries  du  lundi,  vol.  iv ;  Cle- 
ment, Revue  Contemporaine,  Aug.  81, 1855 ;  Bayle  St. 
John,  Montaigne,  the  Essayist  (Lond.  1858) ;  De  Las- 
champs,  M.  de  Montaigne  (2d  ed.  Paris,  1860, 12mo) ; 
Brinbenet,  Les  Essais  de  Montaigne  dans  Uurs  rapports 
avec  la  legislation  modems  (Orleans,  1864,  8vo) ;  Mrs. 
Shelley,  Lives  of  the  vMst  eminent  French  Writers;  Ten- 
nemann,  GeschidUe  der  PkUosophie,  ix,  448 ;  Church,  in 
Oxford  Essays  (1857) ;  Morell,  History  of  Modem  Phi- 
losophy, p.  190;  Lewes,  History  of  Philosophy  (see  In- 
dex in  vol.  ii) ;  the  Histories  of  France  by  Michelet 
and  Martin;  English  Cydopcedia;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog. 
GiniraU,  xxxvi,  65-71 ;  Retrospective  Review,  vol.  ii 
(1820) ;  Quart.  Rev.  (Lond.)  Oct  1856 ;  Westm,  Rev, 
July,  1838.     (J.H.W.) 

Montaigu,  Ouillatune  de,  a  French  ecclesiastic, 
was  bom  in  the  latter  part  of  the  12th  century.  He  was 
at  first  prior  of  Clairvaux,  subsequently  ablx>t  of  LaFerte, 
then  of  Citeaux.  Gregory  IX  employed  him  in  a  very 
important  negotiation.  In  1229  he  was  sent  to  recon- 
cile the  Icings  of  France  and  England,  who  were  on  the 
point  of  going  to  war.  Montoigu  first  went  to  the  king 
of  France,  calmed  his  resentment,  and  afterwards  was 
similarly  successful  with  the  king  of  England,  and  con- 
sequently the  impending  war  did  not  take  place.  Dif- 
ferent letters  of  Gregory  IX,  published  in  the  AnnaUs 
des  Citeaux,  inform  us  that  the  court  of  Rome  intrusted 
to  Guillaume's  sagacity  the  r^ulation  of  many  other 
affairs  of  leas  general  interest.  In  1289,  as  he  was  pro- 
ceeding to  the  Council  of  Rome,  he  feU  into  the  hands 


of  Frederick  II,  was  taken  captive,  and  loaded  with 
chains.  Towards  the  doae  of  his  life  Montaigu  abdicat- 
ed the  government  of  Citeaux,  withdrew  to  the  moDa»> 
tery  of  Clairvaux,  and  there  died  in  the  garb  of  a  simple 
monk,  May  19, 1 246,  See  A  nnales  Cisterdenses,  voL  ir, 
passim ;  Hist.  Litter,  de  la  France^  xviii,  858 ;  Gallia 
Christiana,  vol  iv,  coL  995<— Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Gene- 
rale,  xxxvi,  72. 

Montaigu,  Pierre  Gii6riii  de,  thirteenth  grand- 
master of  the  Knights  Hospitallers  of  St.  John  of  Jen- 
salem,  was  bom  at  Montaigu-en-CombratUe,  near  Riom, 
in  Auvergne,  France,  about  1168.  He  was  elevated  to 
the  grand-masteiy  in  1208,  after  having  auocessivdy 
filled  all  the  lower  offices.  His  devotion  and  valor  dii- 
tinguished  him  everywhere  during  the  second  cmsade 
(1186) ;  but  he  refused  to  take  part  in  the  third  (1188), 
though  he  had  himself  encouraged  pope  Gregory  XIV 
to  preach  it,  because  this  movement  was  headed  by  the 
Grerman  emperor  Frederick  Barbaroesa,  then  under  the 
major  excommunication.  Gudrin  de  Montaigu  died  in 
1230  in  Palestine.  See  Bosio  and  Baudouin,  Hist,  de  Vor- 
dre  de  Jerusalem;  Kaberat,  PriviUges  de  Vordre  de  Ji^ 
rusalem, — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  GhUrale,  xxxvi,  71, 71 

Montaigut,  Giuxs-Atcelhv  de,  a  French  prd- 
ate,  was  bom  at  Glaine- Montaigut,  near  Billom  (Ao- 
vergne),  about  1252 ;  appointed  provoet  of  the  cathedral 
of  Clermont  in  1285,  and  shortly  after  canon  of  Nar- 
bonne.  He  was  finally  chosen  archbishop  of  that  citr, 
by  a  part  of  the  chapter,  in  1287.  Ordained  priest,  Maidi 
17, 1291,  by  Simon  de  Beaulieu,  archbishop  of  Boorges, 
he  subsequently  started  for  Rome,  and  cardinal  Geraid 
Bianchi,  bishop  of  Sabine,  consecrated  him  at  Yiterbo 
in  the  foDowing  May.  He  is  found  in  the  number  cf 
counsellors  of  state  present  at  the  Louvre  in  1296,  vhen 
the  chancellor,  Pierre  Flotte,  read  the  letters  by  which 
Guy,  count  of  Flanders,  revoked  the  powers  of  hi> 
ambassadors  commissioned  to  n^otiate  a  peace  irith 
Philip  the  Fair.  Gillea,  in  the  name  of  the  latter  prince, 
signed,  June,  1299,  the  trace  concluded  with  the  king 
of  England  at  Montr^uil.  October  24, 1301,  he  was  ooe 
of  the  assembly  convoke  at  Senlis  to  judge  BemiH 
Saisset,  bishop  of  Pamiers,  legate  of  the  pope,  and  one  of 
his  suffragans.  Called  to  Rome  by  this  affiiir,  Gilks 
was  ordered  by  the  king  not  to  repair  to  that  city,  and 
he  obeyed  his  royal  master.  He  was  one  of  the  firv 
prelates  of  the  council  at  the  Louvre,  March  12, 1303. 
held  against  Boniface  YIII,  and  latwred  for  the  electioo 
of  Bertrand  de  Goth  (Clement  V),  his  friend.  He  «* 
also  the  first  of  the  French  buhops  appointed  to  proceed 
against  the  Templars.  February  27, 1309,  be  was  vasde 
keeper  of  the  seals;  and  after  having  presided  orer  a 
diocesan  synod  at  Narbonne,  and  in  1810  over  a  coondl 
at  B^ziers,  he  exchanged  his  bishopric,  May  5, 1311.  for 
that  of  Rouen.  Present  at  the  councU-general  of  Vko' 
na,  he  was  there  persuaded  that  it  was  useless  to  aScv 
the  Templars  to  attempt  to  vindicate  thenoselres.  On 
his  return  to  Rouen,  he  there  presided  at  a  proTindal 
council,  October,  1313 ;  held  two  others  at  Rouen  in  iSIi 
and  one  at  Pontoise,  November  17,  1317.  Montaigut 
died  at  Paric  June  23, 1318.  By  his  tesUment,  Decen- 
ber  13, 1314,  he  constituted  his  nephew,  Albert  Ayoriia 
de  Monteigut,  bishop  of  Clermont,  his  heir,  on  the  ci«- 
dition  of  maintaining  in  the  houses  belonging  to  hin 
in  Paris  as  many  poor  scholars  as  the  number  of  tiiae« 
the  sum  of  ten  pounds  should  be  contained  in  the  aa* 
nual  revenue  of  these  houses.  Such  was  the  origin  of 
the  College  of  Monteigut,  on  the  site  of  which  the  Libra- 
ry of  Saint-Genevifeve  now  stands.  See  GalHa  Ckm- 
tkma,  vols,  vi  and  xii;  Du  Chesne,  ^ufoiret  det  CkoM' 
celiers  de  France ;  France  Pontificale, — ^Hoefer,  -Vow. 
Biog.  GeniraU,  s.  v. 

Montalembert,  Charles  Forbes  Rr^  Coeitf 
de,  one  of  the  brightest  lighto  in  the  history  of  mod- 
em France,  noted  for  his  attainmento  in  ecclesiasticil 
as  well  as  secular  learning,  distinguished  as  statn- 
man,  orator,  and  writer,  was  bom,  of  French  extiafr 
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tion,  at  London,  March  10, 1810.  He  was  the  descend- 
ant of  one  of  the  oldest  noble  families  of  France.  One 
of  his  ancestors  played  an  important  part  in  the  reign 
of  Francis  I.  His  own  father  served  in  the  army  of 
Cond6,  but  quitted  France  during  the  Revolution,  and, 
marrying  a  Scottish  lady,  entered  the  English  service, 
and  fought  in  Egypt  and  Spain  against  Napoleon,  re- 
turning only  to  Ids  native  country  after  the  restonu 
tion  of  the  Bourbons  in  1814.  Charles  was  left  in 
Britun  in  charge  of  liis  grandfather  on  his  mother's 
side,  an  old  gentleman  who  Had  evinced  his  interest  in 
the  child  when  yet  only  a  one-year-old  babe  by  dedi- 
cating to  him  a  great  work  (jOriaUal  Memoirsj  42  vols. 
4to),  by  which  the  name  of  Forbes  was  to  live  for  ages 
to  come.  Mr.  James  Forbes  watched  over  his  young 
charge  with  the  fondest  affection,  training  and  edu- 
cating the  boy  himself,  until,  at  the  age  of  eight,  it 
was  thought  best  to  place  him  at  school  in  Folham. 
Charles  remained  there,  however,  only  one  year,  for, 
his  grandfather  dying  in  1819,  he  was  sent  for  by  his 
parents,  who  were  then  residing  in  Paris,  and  leading 
a  most  fashionable  and  gay  life.  This  was  hardly  a 
proper  sphere  for  a  boy  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
spend  much  of  his  time  in  reading  and  study  in  the 
well-filled  library  of  his  grandpa's  retreat  at  Hanmore, 
near  Harrow,  or  in  intellectual  conversations  with  his 
accomplished  ancestor,  for  whom,  if  we  may  believe 
Mrs.  Olipbant,  Montalembert's  biographer,  this  boy, 
with  his  early  and  precocious  intelligence,  had  become 
a  **  companion."  The  count,  bis  father,  who  had  but 
recently  returned  from  Stuttgard,  where  he  had  repre- 
sented his  country  as  minister  plenipotentiary,  was  too 
ranch  absorbed  by  political  movements  and  intrigues 
to  give  any  time  to  Charles,  and  his  mother  was  still 
too  young  and  too  gay  to  assume  parental  cares  and 
duties,  sore  to  interfere  with  the  exciting  stir  and  bus- 
tle of  her  lifb,  to  which  she  had  hitherto  been  left  tree 
by  Charles's  stay  with  his  grandpa;  hence  the  boy 
was  largely  left  to  his  instructors  or  to  himself.  That 
he  did  not  waste  his  opportunities  is  apparent  from 
his  diary,  which  he  always  kept.  The  life  of  mere 
amusement  by  which  he  saw  himself  surrounded  had 
no  attraction  for  his  early  developed  sense  of  duty, 
and  he  marks  the  irksome  demands  frequently  by  a 
record  of  a  "day  lost,  like  so  many  others."  His 
principal  instructor  at  this  time  was  Prof.  Gobert,  of 
the  College  Henri  IV.  In  1824  abb6  Nicolle,  head  of 
the  College  of  Sainte-Barbe,  was  brought  into  contact 
iirith  the  precocious  young  student,  and  finally,  in  1826, 
induced  his  parents  to  place  him  under  a  regular  course 
of  study.  It  was  while  in  this  school,  engaged  in 
elose  mental  application,  that  the  great  thought  which 
never  after  ceased  to  animate  him,  which  became,  in 
fact,  the  motto  of  all  his  labors — "  God  and  freedom" 
— first  took  shape.  *'He  was  seventeen,"  says  Mrs. 
Oliphant,  *'  when  he  wrote  in  his  commonplace-book, 
'  God  and  liberty — ^these  are  the  two  principal  motive- 
powers  of  my  existence.  To  reconcile  these  two  per- 
fections shall  be  the  aim  of  my  life.' "  *'  We  call  es- 
pecial attention  to  this  phenomenon,"  says  a  recent 
reviewer  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  work,  "for  it  is  the  best 
answer  to  the  imputations  so  frequently  levelled  at  his 
consistency.  His  probable  liability  to  them  even  then 
dawned  upon  him:  ^What  shall  I  do?  What  will 
become  of  me  ?  How  shall  I  reconcile  my  ardent  pa- 
triotism with  religion  ?*  He  would  neither  have  found 
nor  fbared  any  difficulty  of  the  kind,  if  he  had  meant 
religion  in  the  broad  sense  of  the  term.  He  was  clearly 
speculating  on  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  love  of 
country  with  ardent,  uncompromising  devotion  to  the 
Catholic  Church.  In  August,  1828,  he  records  a  fixed 
determination  to  write  a  great  work  on  the  politics  and 
philosophy  of  Christianity,  and,  with  a  view  to  its  com- 
pletion, to  waste  no  more  time  on  the  politics  or  hutory 
of  his  own  time.  Three  notes  of  admiration  in  red 
ink  are  set  against  this  entry  in  the  original  journal. 
lie  attended  the  debates  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  and 


found  them  d'une  nUdiocriti  eJfrayanU,  In  fact,  his 
thoughts,  his  plans,  his  subjects  of  interest  were  those 
of  a  matured  intellect,  of  a  formed  man,  who  felt  'cab- 
in'd,  cribb'd,  confined'  within  the  walls  of  a  lecture- 
room."  Yet  he  quitted  Sainte-Barbe  in  the  following 
year  (1829)  with  great  regret,  for  he  knew  that  before 
him  lay  much  more  of  frivolous  gayety  than  delight- 
ful interchange  of  heart  and  mind.  Far,  then,  from 
looking  forwurd  with  fervent  expectations  of  enjoy- 
ment to  his  approaching  introduction  to  society,  he 
foresaw  no  gratification  in  mingling  undistinguLshed 
in  the  crowd :  "I  can  ima^ne  Pitt  or  Fox  coming  out 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  where  they  had  struck  their 
adversaries  dumb  by  their  eloquence,  and  enjoying  a 
dinner-party.  I  can  imagine  Grattan  amusing  him- 
self after  fifty  years  of  ^ory,  playing  hide-and-seek 
with  children.  But  for  an  obscure  and  unknown  in- 
dividual, lost  in  the  crowd  of  other  men,  or  at  the  best 
numbered  only  among  the  iUgants  who  feel  themselves 
obliged  to  wander  every  evening  into  three  or  four 
houses  where  they  are  half  stifled  under  pretence  of 
enjoying  themselves,  I  see  neither  pleasure  nor  honor 
in  it.  I  see  only  a  culpable  loss  of  time,  and  mortal 
weariness."  In  this  mood  he  started  to  join  his  Ei- 
ther, then  French  ambassador  at  Stockholm,  via  Bel- 
gium and  Holland,  lingering  on  the  way  to  see  every' 
thing  worth  seeing,  and  duly  recording  his  impressions 
as  they  arose.  Received  at  once  into  the  gay  circles 
of  the  Swedish  capital,  he  was  ¥rith  difficulty  induced 
to  lay  aside  his  stiffness  and  reserve ;  his  manner  nat- 
urally enough  gave  offence  to  the  light-hearted  and 
haply  frivolous  companions  who  were  forced  upon  him; 
he  was  voted  a  prig;  and  it  was  not  till  some  time 
that  his  really  gentle  and  unassuming  nature  began 
to  be  recognised.  But  if  Charles  was  formal  on  the 
surface  at  this 'time,  in  the  consciousness  of  the  gran- 
deur of  bis  youthful  aims,  he  was  yet  sharply  obser- 
vant, as  he  always  was,  and  his  journal  contains  *'  an 
extremely  lively  sketch"  of  the  Swedish  court  and  its 
surroundings.  He  studied  also  carefully  the  institu- 
tions of  Sweden,  as  may  be  seen  Arom  the  article  he 
published  on  the  subject  shortly  after.  He  besides 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  and  by 
advice  of  Cousin  spent  much  time  in  the  reading  of 
Kant,  whom  he  found  **  terribly  difficult,"  as  he  him- 
self tells  us,  and  not  by  any  means  a  congenial  study 
— a  &ct  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  Montalembert's 
mind,  with  all  its  noble  and  powerful  impulses,  had  no 
affinity  for  philosophic  studies.  He  was  throughout 
life  impatient  of  sifting  principles  to  their  last  results, 
and  holding  them  upon  his  mind  in  pure  rational  ab- 
straction. **  Metaphysics, "  says  his  biographer, '  *  were 
never  much  to  his  taste,  and  he  was  wont  to  arrive  at 
conviction  by  a  shorter  road  than  argument.  Truths 
divine  did  not  come  to  him  sounded  by  the  tongue  of  a 
theologian ;  they  came  by  insight,  by  intuition,  by  in- 
spiration; and  they  went  forth  from  him  with  the 
lightning  flash  of  genius,  in  spontaneous  and  irresisti- 
ble bursts."  His  genius  was  poetic,  rhetorical,  but  in 
no  degree  philosophical.  Hence  the  speeches  of  the 
great  Irish  orators,  Grattan  and  O'Connell,  and  the  el- 
oquence of  Burke,  were  far  more  attractive  than  even 
"  the  great  Schelling,"  of  whom  he  speaks  at  this  time 
**as  being  so  ill  understood  in  France."  But  yet  fore- 
most among  all  his  thoughts  came  forth  the  great  ob- 
jects to  which  he  had  consecrated  himself— religion 
and  freedom.  Roman  Catholicism  was  now,  and  al- 
ways to  him,  religion,  and  this  Catholicism,  in  order 
to  triumph,  he  saw  clearly,  *'must  have  liberty  as  its 
ally  and  tributary."  Every  effort  of  his  own,  and 
those  of  his  friends  whom  he  believed  fitted  to  take  a 
part  in  this  great  work,  he  endeavored  to  make  ser- 
viceable in  this  direction.  In  this  spirit  he  wrote  to 
his  friend  Rio,  the  future  historian  of  Christian  art, 
whom  he  numbered  thus  early  among  his  most  de- 
voted associates:  ^'Do  not,  I  beseech  you,  abandon 
yourself  to  that  political  discouragement  which  Burke 
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jasdy  eallf  th«  most  htal  of  all  maladies.  Do  not 
despair  of  the  cause  which  you  have  adopted,  or  give 
up  soond  principles,  because  a  generation  without  fiuth 
and  without  soul  seem  to  dishonor  them  by  pretended 
attachment."  By  a  like  spirit  he  was  enthusiastically 
inspired  for  Boman  Catholic  Ireland,  and  resolved  to 
make  a  journey  to  that  country  in  order  to  fit  himself 
properly  as  historian  of  the  Green  Isle ;  this,  however, 
was  prevented  by  the  sudden  illness  of  a  sister,  who 
died  at  Besan^n,  Oct.  29, 1829,  in  his  arms  but  a  few 
hours  after  he  had  reached  her.  He  had  been  passion- 
ately attached  to  her,  and  this  sudden  removal  threw 
him  into  a  deep  melancholic  state.  He  was  now  more 
than  ever  interested  in  religious  subjects,  and  was  even 
inclined  to  take  holy  orders.  But  he  finally  forsook 
this  plan,  thought  of  studying  law,  and,  under  a  pass- 
ing impulse,  even  of  joining  the  army  of  Algiers,  a 
foUy  to  which  in  after-life  he  thus  pleasantly  alluded : 
"  Je  snis  le  premier  de  mon  sang  qui  n*ai  guenoy^ 
qu'avec  la  plume."  He  had  no  real  military  ardor, 
and  the  pen  in  his  hand  proved  a  Ikr  more  trenchant 
weapon  than  the  sword. 

In  this  restless  state,  utterly  unable  to  make  a  choice 
for  life,  he  wrote  an  article  on  Sweden,  and  presented 
it  to  the  learned  Protestant  Guixot  for  publication  in  the 
Rtvue  Franfaise^  of  which  Guixot  was  editor.  Though 
exception  was  taken  to  parts,  and  much  erased  tliat 
the  young  would-be  tUUrateur  thought  his  best,  the 
article  was  printed,  and  at  once  established  his  fame 
as  a  good  writer  and  careful  observer.  His  literary 
friendships  rapidly  multiplied,  and  he  counted  among 
his  most  intimate  associates  Lamartine,  Sainte-Benve, 
and  Victor  Hugo,  "then  the  poet  of  all  sweet  and  vir- 
tuous things,"  cherishing  the  hope  of  *'a  universal 
religions  restoration  and  rebirth  of  the  world."  He 
now  also  became  a  contributor  to  the  ComtpondaaUy  a 
well-known  Roman  Catholic  periodical,  for  which  he 
continued  to  write  all  his  life.  But,  restless  as  he  was, 
he  could  not  give  up  the  plan  of  writing  on  Ireland, 
and  at  length,  in  the  end  of  July,  on  the  very  eve  of 
the  Revolution,  he  set  out  for  that  oountiy.  The  news 
of  the  re^vertbrow  of  the  Bourbons  met  him  at  Lon- 
don, and  he  went  back  to  Paris ;  not  to  stay,  however, 
for  his  father  insisted  upon  his  quitting  the  scene,  and 
he  resumed  his  journey.  We  cannot  touch  upon  his 
Irish  visit  in  detail,  but  we  must  at  least  allude  to  his 
call  at  Mayoooth,  for  the  scene  he  there  beheld  had  no 
doubt  a  wonderful  influence  on  his  life-work.  He 
himself  describes  a  most  striking  scene  of  suffering 
and  devotion  wliich  he  eigoyed  at  a  mass  celebrated 
there,  *'the  men  kneeling  in  the  mud,  all  uncovered, 
though  the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  the  mud  quivered 
beneath  them."  No  wonder  that  such  a  scene  deep- 
ened his  ardent  devotion  to  Romanism,  and  confirmed 
in  him  the  hitherto  half-resolved  purpose  to  give  him- 
self to  the  service  of  the  Church  and  of  Freedom ! 
Mrs.  Oliphant  may  well  think  that  it  was  this  visit  to 
Ireland  that  decided  the  future  of  Montalembert.  He 
had  seen  the  Island  of  the  Saints,  the  island  in  which 
liberty  was  making  common  cause  with  (isith,  in  which 
the  standard  of  patriotism  was  waved  from  the  altar 
by  the  priest.  In  the  Irish  Church,  then,  the  twin 
ideals  of  his  young  enthusiasm  seemed  to  him  united, 
sitting  like  **a  dethroned  queen"  among  her  people, 
the  guardian  of  their  faith  and  of  their  rights,  and  all 
the  more  glorious  in  her  rags  and  poverty  to  his  daz- 
zled vbion.  Here  was  an  object  worthy  of  all  his  ardor 
and  labor.  Here  religion  was  the  emblem,  not  of  suc- 
cessful power,  but  of  patient  sufiTering.  Here  she  was 
plainly  on  the  side  of  the  people.  He  returned  to 
France,  burning  with  eagerness  to  give  a  like  noble 
place  to  the  Church  of  his  own  countiy,  that  there  also 
the  Church  might  be  the  guardian  of  the  people's  faith 
and  of  their  rights.  Not  only  the  peculiar  condition 
of  the  country — ^the  July  Revolution  had  just  ended — 
favored  his  project,  but  Lamennais  had  long  dreamed 
of  just  such  a  work  as  Montalembert  proposed,  and,  be- 


ing brought  in  contact  with  him  and  his  pupil  Lacor- 
datre,  the  three  men  together  launched  a  paper,  VAvt" 
mr,  by  which  to  give  drcnlation  to  their  opinions. 
See  Lacobdairb;  LAmmiAia.    And  why  should 
they  not  ?     France  was  in  one  of  its  fits  of  "  Liberal" 
ecstasy.     "The  charter— the  ftt%  institutions  it  guar- 
anteed, the  self-government  which  it  held  out  to  the 
hopes  of  the  nation — was  the  popular  Idol.    But  in  the 
midst  of  this  impetuous  rush  towards  political  freedom 
the  Church  remained  in  bondage."    Why  should  this 
be  so  ?    Why  should  the  Church  not  be  free  as  well  as 
the  State,  with  right  to  appoint  her  own  bishops,  and 
educate  her  own  children  as  she  wished  ?    These  were 
questions  that  demanded  agitating,  and  for  it  VAvemr 
came  into  existence.    The  first  number  of  the  paper 
appeared  Oct.  15, 1830.    In  a  little  more  than  three 
months  the  country  was  ablaze  because  of  the  severe 
attacks  made  upon  the  government  by  the  titnmviiate 
of  VAvawr,    Jan.  81, 1881,  two  of  its  editors  were  in 
criminal  courts  answering  to  charges  of  bitterly  assail- 
ing the  king  for  exercising  his  constitutional  right  in 
clerical  appointments.     Thb  time  they  were  lucky 
enough  to  secure  acquittaL     But,  instead  of  profiting 
by  their  experience,  they  only  drew  from  it  encour- 
agement to  continue  in  their  course,  and,  not  content 
with  the  limited  infiuence  ot  L^Avemr^  attempted  a 
ft«sh  and  original -enterprise.    They  formed  a  society 
called  Agence  de  la  UberU  rtiigieutej  which  publicly  an- 
nounced that,  atimdu  que  la  Ubetii  te  prend  ei  ne  te 
domie  pa*,  three  of  their  members  would  open  a  school, 
free  and  gratuitous,  at  Paris,  for  Catholic  education, 
independent  as  well  of  the  university  as  of  all  other 
state  influence,  by  way  of  testing  the  right.      The 
school  was  opened  on  May  1, 1881,  after  due  notice  to 
the  prefect  of  police,  by  three  members  of  the  society, 
Lacordaire,  M.  de  Coux,  and  Montalembert  himself^ 
who  succinctly  relates  what  followed :  *'  The  abb6  La- 
cordaire delivered  a  short  and  energetic  inaugnrative 
discourse.     We  formed  each  a  class  for  twen^  chil- 
dren.   The  next  day  a  commissary  came  to  summon 
us  to  decamp.     He  first  addressed  the  children :  '  In 
the  name  of  the  law,  I  summon  you  to  depart.'     La- 
cordaire immediately  rejoined :  *  In  the  name  of  your 
parents,  whose  authority  I  have,  I  order  yon  to 


main/  The  children  cried  out  unanimously, '  We  wUl 
remain.'  Whereupon  the  police  turned  out  pupils  and 
masters,  with  the  exception  of  Lacordaire,  who  |»ro- 
tested  that  the  schoolroom  hired  by  him  was  his  domi- 
cile, and  that  he  would  pass  the  night  in  it  unless  he 
was  dragged  out  by  force.  ^  Leave  me, '  he  said  to  us, 
seating  himself  on  a  mattress  he  had  brought  there ;  '  I 
remain  here  alone  with  the  law  and  my  right.*  He 
did  not  give  way  till  the  police  laid  hands  upon  him ; 
after  which  the  seals  were  affixed,  and  a  proaecntion 
was  forthwith  commenced  against  the  schoolmasters." 
Montalembert^s  father  having  died  soon  alter  the 
commencement  of  these  proceedings,  he  was  entitled, 
by  successorship  in  the  peerage,  to  trial  before  the 
Chamber  of  Peers ;  and  before  them  he  appeared  on 
Sept.  19, 1881,  and  there  made  the  event  memorable 
by  his  first  speech,  cue  of  the  most  brilliant  upon  rec- 
ord, and  a  clear  foreshadowing,  not  alone  of  the  elo- 
quence, but  of  the  bold  and  uncompromising  earnest- 
ness in  the  cause  of  his  Church  and  of  the  comm<«  in- 
terests of  religions  liberty  which  constantly  character- 
ized his  later  career.  Alter  a  touching  allusion  to  his 
great  bereavement,  and  an  exposition  of  the  reasons 
which  induced  him  to  claim  the  judgment  of  his  peers, 
he  said :  "  It  is  suiBciently  well  known  that  the  career 
on  which  I  have  entered  is  not  of  a  nature  to  satisfy 
an  ambition  which  seeks  political  honors  and  places. 
Tkepowert  ofihtprue^  age,  both  m  govemmeni  amd  in 
oppoMon,  are,  by  the  grace  of  Heaven,  equoMg  kotHU  to 
CathoUee,  There  is  another  ambition,  not  less  devour- 
ing, perhaps  not  less  culpable,  which  aspires  to  lepnta- 
tion,  and  which  is  content  to  buy  diat  at  any  price ;  that, 
too,  I  disavow  like  the  other.    No  one  can  be  more 
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eonscioufl  than  I  am  of  the  diaadvantages  with  which 
a  precociouB  publicity  snrromidB  youth,  and  none  can 
f<nr  them  more.    Bat  there  is  still  in  the  world  some- 
thing which  is  called  faith ;  it  is  not  dead  in  all  minds. 
It  is  to  this  that  I  have  early  given  my  heart  and  my 
life.    My  life-^a  man's  life — ^u  always,  and  especially 
tchdsy,  a  poor  thing  enough ;  but  this  poor  thing,  con. 
aecnted  to  a  gieat  and  holy  cause,  may  grow  with  it ; 
end  when  a  man  has  made  to  such  a  cause  the  sacrifice 
of  his  future,  I  believe  that  he  ought  to'  shrink  from 
none  of  its  consequences,  none  of  its  dangers.    It  is  in 
the  strength  of  this  conviction  that  I  appear  to>-day  for 
the  firrt  time  in  an  assembly  of  men.    I  know  too  well 
that  at  my  age  one  has  neither  antecedents  nor  expe- 
rience ;  but  at  my  age,  as  at  every  other,  one  has  du- 
ties and  hopes.     I  have  determined,  for  my  part,  to  be 
faithful  to  both.*'    He  thus,  on  the  most  solemn  occa- 
uon  of  his  life,  deliberately  took  his  stand  upon  the 
principles  to  which  he  persistently  adhered  to  his  dy- 
ing day ;  and  the  nobility  of  thought,  the  moral  cour- 
age, the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  which  actuated  him  are 
l«Tond  cavil  or  dispute,  whatever  may  be  thought  of 
the  prudence  or  wisdom  of  his  course.     It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  all  the  time  that,  inasmuch  as  in  the  in- 
fidel reaction  following  the  great  Revolution  Roman- 
Catholic  France  had  been  allowed  to  sink  into  a  with- 
ering and  hopeless  secularism,  nipping  its  youthful 
national  life  at  the  root,  and  yielding  a  stunted  har- 
Tcst  of  many  evils  (the  end  of  which  is  not  even  yet), 
the  effort  of  Montalembert  and  his  colleagues  to  vindi- 
cate a  place  for  religion  in  the  national  life  and  gov- 
erament— to  proclaim  that  society  without  God  is  a 
sooUess  and  corrupting  mass,  never  for  fh>m  anarchy 
—was  a  manifestation  of  an  enthnstasm  such  as  all 
France  could  not  but  pronounce  both  noble  and  true, 
and  therefore  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  result  of  the 
trial  was  a  simple  fine  of  100  francs.    But  then  came 
abo  the  question  wiiat  step  to  take  next.     The  circu- 
lation of  L'i4een«p  had  not  reached  8000 ;  instead  of 
bemg  self-supporting,  it  had  proved  a  dnun  on  the 
fican^  resouroes  oi  the  society,  which,  having  to  sus- 
tain also  the  expense  of  prosecutions  and  propagand- 
ism,  broke  down.    As  the  little  band  had  contrived  to 
place  themselves  very  much  in  the  position  of  Ish- 
aiael,  and  the  dergy,  headed  by  the  episcopacy,  were 
among  the  follest  of  their  foes,  further  appeals  to  an 
enlightened  public  were  voted  nugatory,  and  they 
formed  the  extraordinary  step  of  submitting  the  cru- 
cial qnestions  in  dispute  to  the  pope.     The  great  law- 
fBit  was  not  to  be  at  Paris,  but  at  Rome.    His  holiness 
was  to  decide  whether  Z'^remr  was  or  was  not  enti- 
tled to  the  support  of  the  Roman  Catholic  world,  and 
the  journal  was  to  be  suspended  till  his  sovereign  will 
and  pleasure  should  be  made  known.    The  suggestion 
came  from  lAoordaire :  **  We  will  carry  our  protest,  if 
necessary,  to  the  City  of  the  Apostles,  to  the  steps  of 
the  Confessional  of  St.  Peter,  and  we  shall  see  who 
will  stop  the  pilgrims  of  the  God  of  Liberty."     No 
one  thought  of  stopping  them ;  the  more's  the  pity,  for 
this  expedition  was  a  blunder  of  the  first  magnitude, 
conceived  in  utter  ignorance  or  forgetfulness  of  that 
traditional  policy  of  Rome  which  lord  Macaulay  deems 
a  main  cause  of  her  durability  and  strength.     "  She 
thoroughly  understood,  what  no  other  Church  has  ever 
onder^Md,  how  to  deal  with  enthusiasts.     In  some 
Mcts,  particuhirly  in  infant  sects,  enthusiasm  is  suf- 
fered to  be  rampant ;  in  other  sects,  particularly  in 
Kcts  long  established  and  richly  endowed,  it  is  regard- 
ed with  aversion.     The  Catholic  Church  neither  sub- 
mits to  enthusiasm  nor  proscribes  it,  but  uses  it. ' '    She 
Oied  Ignatius  Loyola  and  St  Teresa ;  she  would  have 
used  John   Bunyan,  John  Wesley,  Joanna   South- 
cott,  Selina,  countess  of  Huntingdon,  and  Mrs.  Fry. 
The  founders  of  L*Avenir  were  just  the  sort  of  en- 
thusiasts she  wanted,  so  long  as  they  could  be  kept 
within  bounds.     But  they  had  proved  uncontrolla- 
Ue.    If  the  pope  and  his  advisers  had  been  equally 


confident  that  the  Church  of  Rome  owed  no  more  td 
absolute  power  than  the  primitive  Church  of  Christ,  or 
would  rise  the  higher  if  cut  free  from  its  temporalities, 
they  would  have  wished  notMng  better  than  the  sup* 
port  of  an  organ  like  L^Avemr,  But  they  would  have 
been  unaccountably  wanting  in  the  sagacity  for  which 
Macaulay  gives  them  credit  **had  they  not  penetrat- 
ed to  the  fidlacy  of  such  arguments  at  a  glance,  and 
drawn  a  widely  difi^erent  moral  f^om  the  history.  They 
could  not  shut  their  eyes  to  the  foct  that  spiritual  su- 
premacy attained  its  loftiest  pitch  in  the  Dark  Ages, 
and  has  everywhere  declined  in  proportion  to  the 
spread  of  knowledge."  The  three  apostles  of  the  new 
sra,  which  they  hoped  to  inaugurate  with  the  direct 
approval  of  an  infailible  guide,  knocked  at  the  gate  of 
the  Vatican,  were  admitted  into  the  presence  of  *^  his 
holiness,"  but  completely  failed  in  their  mission.  See 
Lacobdaibb  ;  Lambknais.  The  very  Church  they 
wished  to  serve— to  whose  cause  they  had  consecrated, 
with  such  touching  earnestness,  all  their  gifts — repu- 
diated their  aid.  The  court  of  Rome  understood  its 
own  mission  better  than  they  did.  It  admitted  * '  their 
good  intentions,"  but  at  the  same  time  silenced  them 
as  inspired  by  a  zeal  without  discretion  in  the  treat- 
ment of  *  *  supremely  delicate  questions  I ' '  Indeed,  this 
was  but  the  only  consistent  course  for  Rome  to  take. 
It  could  not  suffer  severely  orthodox  followers  to  pro- 
fess to  hold  upon  essential  points  the  doctrines  of  ad- 
vanced modem  liberalism  without  seeing  them  in  di- 
rect antagonism  with  the  teaching  and  practice  of  the 
Church  in  all  ages ;  hence  the  encyclical  of  pope  Greg^ 
ory  XVI,  declaring  the  conviction  of  the  writers  of 
L*Avenir  *' abominable,"  and  fulminating  anathema 
against  the  most  sacred  liberties,  declaring  that  **  free- 
dom of  conscience  is  a  mortal  pest."  Tins  was  any- 
thing but  a  flattering  and  brilliant  solution,  yet  the 
triumvirate  meekly  submitted.  Outwardly  all  three 
were  equally  actuated  by  that  sense  of  duty  which  Ro- 
man Catholics  are  wont  to  place  as  highest — of  bowing 
reverentially  and  unqualifiedly  before  the  wisdom  of 
the  papal  incumbent,  as  **the  voice  of  God  in  the 
flesh ;"  but  in  the  inner  camp  there  was  a  terrible 
struggle.  To  Montalembert  the  whole  case  was  a  mat* 
ter  of  but  little  moment  after  all — certainly  of  much 
less  moment  than  to  the  other  two.  True,  his  faith 
was  not  less  sincere  or  ardent  than  theirs,  but  he  was 
as  yet  merely  a  young  writer ;  the  other  two  were 
priests — Lamennais  a  preacher  whose  &me  had  al- 
ready reached  through  the  whole  Catholic  world,  and 
had  brought  hhn  back  many  distinctions.  In  vain  did 
Lacordaire  offer  to  submit  quietly,  and  argue  that  they 
should  act  consistentiy,  as  there  was  only  one  alterna- 
tive ttom  the  first — *' Either  we  should  not  have  come, 
or  we  should  submit  and  hold  our  tongues."  Mon- 
talembert and  Lacordaire  forever  after  acted  on  this 
plan,  and  held  their  peace ;  but  Lamennais's  submis- 
sion was  hollow  and  formal,  and  it  wanted  only  (as 
was  afterwards  apparent)  an  opportunity  to  be  dis- 
dainfully ignored.  See  Lambnnais.  We  as  Protes- 
tants, unaccustomed  to  such  "  Catholic"  submission, 
find  it,  of  course,  difficult  even  to  conjecture  by  what 
process  of  reasoning  these  men  contrived  to  reconcile 
absolute  submission  to  the  Romish  Church  with  the 
defence  of  that  which  she  has  again  and  again  emphat- 
ically denounced  and  condemned.  "  The  conduct  of 
Lamennais,"  as  the  Brit,  and  For,  Ev,  Rev,  (October, 
1S68,  p.  726)  has  well  said,  *'  was  at  least  more  consist- 
ent tiian  that  of  his  two  disciples.  They,  proclaiming 
themselves  the  fhithftal  and  obedient  followers  of  an 
infallible  Church — which  says  to  its  disciples,  *■  I  am 
the  truth ;  it  is  in  me,  in  me  alone ;  to  seek  it  else- 
where is  heresy  and  rebellion' — accepted  a  part  of  her 
doctrine  and  rejected  a  part.  He,  finding  that  his  at- 
tempt to  reconcile  the  Church  with  the  tendencies  of 
the  age,  to  unite  Republicanism  and  Romanism,  was 
condemned  by  Rome  herself,  and  that  he  must  choose 
between  the  two,  broke  with  Rome,  and  proclaimed 
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liiiiiself  ready  to  combftt  and  to  suiter  tat  what  he 
deemed,  however  erroneoosiyi  the  cause  of  jastice  and 
hamanitj*.  He  broke  with  a  Church  which  had  loet 
the  genua  of  Ufe  and  prc^^reaa,  and  sought  elsewhere 
the  meana  of  regenerating  mankind,  while  they  pro- 
feesed  implicit  submission.  But  his  schism  was  at 
leaat  logical  and  consistent ;  their  submission  partial 
and  absurd.  He  and  the  Church  were  thenceforward 
in  direct  antagonism ;  while  they,  its  submissive  sons, 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives  went  on  endeavoring  to  carry 
out  the  plan  which  Lamennals  had  traced  in  the  col- 
nmns  otL'Avemr,  which  Bome  had  emphatically  con- 
demned, and  which  its  author  had  abuidoned  as  im- 
practicable. He  gave  up  Rome  because  he  found  her 
claims  inconsistent  with  those  of  humanity ;  they  at- 
tempted to  save  her  in  spite  of  herself— to  reconcile 
her  with  the  wants  and  aspirations  of  the  age — to  put 
new  cloth  into  old  garments,  new  wine  into  old  bottles. 
Yet  we  cannot  but  believe  that  both  master  and  disci^ 
pies  were  sincere  and  disinterested  in  their  conduct: 
the  former  in  his  schism,  the  latter  in  theur  submis- 
sion.'* No  one  certainly  can  be  believed  to  know 
anything  of  either  Lacordaire  or  Montalembert  who 
would  suppose  for  a  moment  that  these  men  were  in- 
fluenced by  any  mere  personal  considerations.  No 
men  probably  ever  acted  under  a  higher  sense  of  duty, 
only  they  never  thought  of  duty  in  the  case  apart  from 
the  pope.  When  they  saw  what  the  result  was  likely 
to  be,  they  quietly  and  without  struggle  bowed  the 
knee.  "The  position,"  says  a  writer  in  Blackwood 
(Nov.  1872,  p.  608),  **is  intelligible,  but  hardly  great 
or  magnanimous.  Submission  may  be  heroic  in  a 
grave  practical  crisis  which  admits  of  no  argument, 
but  it  is  hardly  so  in  questions  of  truth  and  right, 
which  have  roused  the  conscience  as  well  as  the  judg- 
ment to  vigorous  action.  We  confess  to  following 
Lamennals  in  his  disdainful  retirement  with  far  mora 
interest  than  we  contemplate  the  ^Catholic  submis- 
sion' of  his  colleagues.  Duty  loses  its  higher  heroism 
when  it  loses  individuality,  and  passes  into  blind  self- 
surrender.'*  Lamennais's  publication  ot  Paroles  Sun 
CroyoMt  caused  Lacordaire  to  step  forward  in  defence 
of  the  papacy,  and  this  left  Montalembert,  who  had 
stood  by  Lamennals  through  good  and  evil  report,  no 
alternative  but  to  concur  with  Lacordairo  in  separat- 
ing from  him.  Hereafter  the  three  men  stand  apart, 
Lfunennais  the  propagator  of  a  socialist  theory,  Lacor- 
daire the  exponent  of  papal  Christianity,  and  Monta- 
lembert the  student  of  medinval  institutions. 

His  journalistic  career  being  cut  short  by  papal  dis- 
approval, and  himself  unable  to  enter  political  life  for 
lack  of  age  (the  peerage  begins  at  twenty-five),  Mon- 
talembert now  went  abroad  to  travel,  mainly  in  Ger- 
many, to  study  the  preservation  of  Roman  Catholicism 
as  well  as  monuments  of  its  history  in  that  country. 
It  was  during  one  of  his  frequent  tours  of  inspection  of 
medisval  buildings  and  monuments  that  he  was  in- 
spired with  the  conception  of  his  first  sustained  and 
eminently  successful  effort  in  literature,  the  historv  of 
St.  EUzabetb  (Hid,  de  Ste,  EUsabeth  de  Hongrie  [1886] ; 
transl.  into  English  by  Mary  Hackett  and  Mrs.  J.  Sad- 
lier,  N.  Y.  1854).  The  opening  sentences  of  the  intro- 
duction to  this  work  are  so  characteristic  that  we  quote 
them  here :  *'  On  the  19th  of  November,  1833,  a  trav- 
eller arrived  at  Marbourg,  a  town  in  the  electorate  of 
Hesse,  situated  upon  the  beautiful  banks  of  the  Lahn. 
He  paused  to  examine  the  church,  which  was  celebrat- 
ed at  once  for  its  pure  and  perfect  beauty,  and  because 
it  was  the  first  in  Germany  where  the  pointed  arch 
prevailed  over  the  round  in  the  groat  renovation  of  art 
in  the  18th  century.  This  church  bears  the  name  of 
St.  Elizabeth,  and  it  was  on  St.  Elizabeth's  day  that 
he  found  himself  within  its  walls.  In  the  chureh  itself 
(which,  like  the  country,  is  now  devoted  to  the  Lu- 
theran worship)  there  was  no  trace  of  any  special  so- 
lemnity, except  that  in  honor  of  the  day,  and,  contrary 
""^estant  custom,  it  was  open,  and  children  were 


at  play  in  it  among  the  tomha.  The  stnnger  roaoMd 
throngfa  its  vast,  desolate,  and  devastated  aialea,  which 
are  still  yoong  in  their  elegance  and  airy  l^fatneai. 
He  saw  placed  against  a  pillar  the  statue  of  a  yomig 
woman  in  the  dress  of  a  widow,  with  a  gentk  and  ic- 
signed  countenance,  holding  in  one  hand  the  model  of 
a  church,  and  with  tiie  other  giving  alms  to  a  lame 
man.  .  .  .  The  lady  is  then  depicted,  fiurer  than  in  ill 
the  other  repreaentatjons,  stretched  oo  her  bed  of  death 
amid  weepirig  priests  and  nnna ;  and,  lastly,  bbhopi 
exhume  a  coffin,  on  which  an  emperor  lays  hb  crown. 
The  traveller  was  told  that  these  were  events  in  tiie 
life  of  St.  Elizabeth,  queen  of  that  country,  wlio  died 
on  that  day  six  hundred  years  ago  in  that  very  town 
of  Marbonrg,  and  lay  buried  in  that  reiy  church." 
After  his  first  visit  to  the  church,  Montaknnbert  with 
great  difficulty  sought  out  a  copy  of  a  "Life  of  ^ 
Elizabeth,"  of  which  he  possessed  himself  aa  a  prize ; 
and  though  he  found  it  ^  the  cold,  lifeless  compositkni 
of  a  Protestant,"  the  sympathetic  chord  was  struck, 
and  he  set  about  the  study  of  her  caie^  with  houriy 
increasing  eageiiiess,  consulting  traditions,  visiting 
every  place  that  she  had  hallowed  by  her  presence, 
and  ransacking  all  the  books,  chronicles,  and  manu- 
scripts in  which  mention  was  made  of  her,  or  which 
threw  light  on  her  contemporaries  or  her  age.  He 
spent  his  days  and  his  nights  in  the  prepantion  of  the 
work,  and  it  need  not  surprise  us,  therefore,  tiiat  the 
book  established  his  fame  as  an  author.  What  is  really 
most  valuable  and  most  characteristic  in  the  book  is 
that  which  elucidates  her  age,  especially  the  Introduc- 
tion (186  pages  ro3ral  8vo),  in  which  he  seeks  to  prove 
that  the  18th  centuiy,  in  which  she  flourished,  hss 
been  shamefully  calumniated ;  that  it  was  not  merely 
the  age  in  which  the  pspacy  attained  its  culminating 
point  of  pride  and  power,  but  the  age  in  which  Chris- 
tian literature  and  art— that  is  to  say,  what  he  deems 
the  best  and  purest  literature  and  art — approached  near- 
er to  perfection  than  they  have  ever  approached  since 
or  are  likely  to  approach  again.  This  clearly  mani- 
fests that  though  his  historic  insight  was  fine,  minute, 
and  picturesque,  he  yet  lacked  depth  of  historic  judg- 
ment, and  strength  and  range  of  sympathy.  Here  as 
everywhere  yac^,  with  its  complex  variety  of  associa- 
tion and  breadth  of  human  interest,  was  not  so  attru- 
tive  to  him  as  sentiment,  and  the  curious  personation 
with  which  it  can  invest  the  most  obvious  realities. 
With  all  its  beauty  and  grace  of  outline  and  charm  of 
portraiture,  Montalembert's  life  of  St.  Elizabeth  does 
not  gainsay  this  judgment. 

On  his  return  from  Germany,  Montalembert  married, 
in  the  celebrated  Flemish  family  De  Merode,  a  sister 
of  the  now  greatly  renowned  Monsignora  de  Merode, 
and  selected  for  his  wedding-trip  an  excursion  into 
Switzerland  and  Italy.  He  then  settled  at  Paris,  aad 
having  succeeded  to  the  peerage  in  1885,  he  now  folly 
entered  upon  his  distinguished  political  career.  Thoogb 
not  entitled  to  the  right  of  voting  until  thirty,  Monta- 
lembert was  yet  entitled  to  a  seat,  and  in  conseqoenoe 
to  a  participation  in  the  debates,  and  in  these  he  took 
a  lively  part,  distinguishing  himself  vezy  rapidly  aa  an 
orator  of  no  common  rank,  as  well  as  a  man  of  priad- 
ple.  He  broke  ground  as  a  debater  in  September,  18SS, 
in  behalf  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  followed  by  other 
speeches,  all  of  a  liberal  tendency.  But  his  great  aim 
at  this  time  was  the  successfkil  issue  of  the  woris  which 
he  had  intended  to  bring  about  by  the  Avtmr—^- 
liberty  of  the  Chureh ;  struggling  mainly  in  behalf  of 
an  educational  system  free  from  the  state  and  m  alii* 
ance  with  the  Chureh.  In  its  behalf  he  dared  to  ny 
anything  which  he  felt  to  be  the  tmth.  **  He  codd," 
says  Sainte-Beuve,  **  utter  with  all  flreedom  the  most 
passionate  pleadings  for  that  liberty  which  was  only 
the  excess  of  his  youth.  He  could  develop  without 
interruption  those  absolute  theories  which  fhrn  as* 
other  mouth  would  have  made  the  Chamber  shiver, 
but  which  pleased  them  fhmi  his.   He  could  even  giro 
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free  coime  to  his  mordant  and  indsiTe  wit,  and  make 
personal  attacks  with  imponitj  npon  potentates  and 
ministers.  .  .  •  His  bitterness— and  he  was  sometimes 
bitter — from  ham  seemed  almost  amenity,  the  harsh- 
ness of  the  meaning  being  disguised  by  the  elegance 
of  his  manner  and  his  perfect  good  grace."  **  It  was 
a  sight  fall  of  interest,"  says  another,  "to  see  this  ar- 
dent,  enthusiastic,  impetuous  young  man  rise  in  the 
midst  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  composed  almost  en- 
tirely of  the  relics  of  past  conditions  of  society — ^men 
grown  gray  in  public  business,  conversant  with  poli- 
tics, and  among  whom  experience  had  destroyed  en- 
thusiasm— and  disturb  with  the  accents  of  an  impas- 
sioned voice  the  decent  calm,  the  elegant  reserve,  and 
the  polite  conventionalities  of  their  habitual  discus- 
sions, as  he  vindicated  the  rights  and  interests  of  that 
religion  which  was  said  to  have  no  partisans  but  old 
men,  and  no  life  but  in  the  past."  Montalembert  did 
not,  indeed,  shine  by  lofty  sustained  imagery,  like 
Borke  and  Grattan,  the  objects  of  his  early  admira- 
tion; nor  by  polished  rhetoric,  flights  of  fancy,  or 
strolces  of  humor,  like  Canning.  His  strength  lay  in 
earnestness,  ready  command  of  energetic  language, 
elevation  of  thought  and  tone,  rapidity,  boldness,  con- 
viction, passion,  heart  Hb  vehemence,  his  vis  vivida^ 
was  power :  when  he  warmed  to  his  subject,  he  carried 
all  before  him  with  a  rush.  He  had  all,  or  almost  all, 
that  is  comprised  In  the  action  of  Demosthenes. 

But  as  an  author  also  Montalembert  was  now  great- 
ly adding  to  his  fame.  He  devoted  a  large  share  of 
his  time  to  study,  and  as  a  result  published  a  work  on 
'^Mediseval  Art"  (Du  Vandalime  et  du  Caiholicitme 
d(uu  U»  arts  [1840])  and  a  "  Life  of  St  Anselm"  {SaiiU 
AHtebne^  fragmaU  de  VintroductUm  h  Fkittoire  de  St. 
Bernard  [1844]).  In  1843  he  began  to  develop  an  un- 
usually great  activity  in  the  debates  in  the  Chamber 
of  Peers,  and  he  delivered  some  masterly  speeches  on 
such  general  questions  as  the  liberty  of  the  Church, 
instruction  and  education,  the  theory  and  constitution 
of  the  monastic  orders,  and  the  affidrs  of  Poland,  in 
which  he  always  took  a  deep  interest.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  same  year,  while  staying  at  Madeira  for 
the  sake  of  his  health,  he  published  Du  Devoir  det  COf 
tkoUqwM  dans  la  Question  de  la  lAberti  d'Enseignemeni, 
This  was  followed  by  his  celebrated  Letter  to  the  Cam- 
bridge Camden  Society^  designed  to  disprove  the  at- 
tempts made  by  that  society  to  identify  the  Reformed 
Church  of  England  with  tliat  of  the  Middle  Ages  and 
of  continental  Europe.  In  1847  be  delivered  his  cele- 
brated speech  on  the  affairs  of  Switzerland,  in  which 
he  distinctly  foretold  the  revolution  which  broke  out 
among  the  continental  nations  in  the  year  following ; 
and  his  brilliant  Discours  sur  les  affinres  de  Rome,  de- 
livered shortly  after  the  popular  outbreak,  was  re- 
ceived with  a  triple  salvo  of  applause  by  an  audience 
which  sympathized  but  coldly  with  bis  views.  After 
the  revolution  of  February,  1848,  the  department  of 
Doobe,  in  which  he  held  property,  elected  him  its  rep- 
resentative to  the  National  Assembly,  Arom  which  he 
passed  into  the  Legislative  Assembly,  where  he  uni- 
formly acted  true  to  his  professions  as  the  exponent  of 
the  views  and  interests  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
lie  worked  hard  as  a  member  of  the  commission  which, 
under  many  difficulties  and  compromises,  prepared  the 
new  law  of  education  known  as  the  "  Loi  Falloux" 
(and  which  he  might  be  excused  from  thinking  ought 
to  have  been  the  **  Loi  Montalembert") ;  but  his  influ- 
ence was  even  at  this  time  due  in  the  main  to  his  pow- 
ers as  an  orator.  Like  many  other  men  of  the  orator- 
ical temperament,  he  was  not  fitted  for  parliamentary 
diplomacy  and  intrigue,  or  the  many  acts  behind  the 
scenes  by  which  political  power  is  often  acquired  and 
roaintained.  It  is  thus  that  the  estrangement  of  the 
extreme  section  of  the  clerical  party  from  him  after 
the  passage  of  the  educational  law  is  to  be  accounted 
for.  He  called  this  settlement  of  the  question  the 
Concordat  d'Enseignement,"  and  believed  himself  a 
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valuable  servant  of  Rome.  But  the  Ultramontanes  des- 
ignated it  as  a  base  compromise  of  the  best  interests  of 
the  Church.  The  very  paper  which  he  had  been  main- 
ly instrumental  in  raising  np-~L'Um»er» — denounced 
him  and  all  who  had  been  instrumental  in  passing  the 
law  in  most  virulent  language.  Thus  is  it  evermore 
in  the  Church  of  Rome.  Her  most  devoted  members, 
if  happily  they  do  the  bidding  of  the  Ultramontanes, 
are  applauded,  and  they  who,  while  seeking  earnestly 
to  serve  the  Church,  should  yet  &il  to  accomplish  all 
that  is  demanded,  are  condemned  and  ignored.  See 
Matnooth. 

Although  Montalembert  lost  the  support  of  those 
upon  whom  he  had  reason  to  lean,  he  now  found,  as 
every  honest  man  is  sure  to  find,  support  f^om  all 
classes,  and  he  enjoyed  further  successes.  Yet  none 
of  these  elated  or  even  satisfied  him.  He  had  dedi- 
cated himself  to  the  interests  of  the  Church,  and  fail- 
ing to  gain  that  support  firom  the  source  to  which 
he  believed  himself  entitled,  he  finally  in  1852  deter- 
mined  to  close  his  political  life.  He  was  not  super- 
seded in  the  Legislature  until  1857,  yet  his  political 
activity  may  be  said  to  have  closed  in  1852.  And 
now  that  he  was  ftee  to  consider  the  past  and  the 
part  he  had  played,  the  bitter  truth  broke  upon  him 
that  he  had  been  acting  for  Romanism  against  liberty, 
and  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  he  determined  to 
struggle  manfully  to  repair  or  atone  for  his  mistake. 
That  he  failed  utterly  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  state 
here.  But  even  in  his  failure  there  is  yet  apparent 
the  striving  for  truth  and  right,  as  we  shall  see  pres- 
ently. At  the  outset  of  hb  political  career  under  the 
republic  he  had  avowed  democratic  sentiments,  and 
voted  against  Napoleon*s  admission  to  the  Assembly ; 
but  when  the  Bonapartists  turned  defenders  of  Rome, 
Montalembert's  sympathy  was  enlisted,  and  he  for 
some  time  favored  the  Imperialists.  After  the  confis- 
cation of  the  Orleans  property  he  ignored  the  Bona- 
partists, and  it  was  therefim  no  small  mark  of  distinc- 
tion which  he  received  at  this  time  from  the  Academy 
by  election  to  its  membership.  In  1854  he  was  en- 
gaged in  the  publication  of  L^Avenir politique  de  VAn» 
gUterre  (transL  in  1856),  which  aims  to  show  that  the 
future  prospects  of  England  would  be  improved  by  a 
resumption  of  intercourse  with  Rome ;  and  this  lead- 
ing idea  he  pursues  through  an  infinity  of  digressions 
and  speculations,  interspersed  with  various  particulars 
of  English  life  as  exhibited  in  its  schools,  its  journal- 
ism, and  its  political  institutions.  He  was  bitterly  as- 
sailed on  both  sides  of  the  Channel,  especially  for 
what  he  said  about  the  churches ;  and  in  a  letter  dated 
La  Roche-en-Breny,  Jan.  3, 1856,  he  wrote,  "  This  act 
has  been,  and  deserves  to  be,  looked  upon  as  an  act  of 
foolhardiness.  I  have  to  contend  both  in  Europe  and 
America  with  the  whole  weight  of  religious  prejudice 
against  Protestant  England,  and  of  political  prejudice 
against  English  freedom  or  English  ambition."  What 
turned  out  an  act  of  still  greater  foolhardiness  was  an 
article  in  the  Correspondani  of  October,  1858  (published 
separately  in  England),  entitled  Un  D^at  tur  Vlnds 
au  Parlement  Anglais,  which  he  made  the  vehicle  of 
such  exasperating  allusions  to  the  Imperial  rigime  that 
it  provoked  a  prosecution.  In  brilliant  and  enthusi- 
astically admiring  pictures  he  drew  the  social  and  po- 
litical institutions  of  Britain,  for  the  purpose  mainly  of 
covertly  contrasting  them  with  Uie  condition  of  bis 
own  native  land.  He  was  defended  by  Benyer,  and 
gave  his  own  evidence  as  to  the  exact  meaning  of  the 
inculpated  passages,  which  no  English  judge  or  jury 
could  have  held  liliellous,  but  he  was  found  guilty,  and 
the  sentence  on  him  was  six  months'  imprisonment 
with  a  fine  of  SOOO  francs :  one  month's  imprisonment 
and  a  fine  of  1000  francs  on  the  publisher.  The  sen- 
tence, after  being  confirmed  on  appeal,  was  gladly  re- 
mitted by  the  emperor;  so  that  the  prosecution  proved 
a  signal  triumph  to  Montalembert  in  all  respects,  and 
had  the  singular  advantage  of  presenting  him  for  the 
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hat  time  before  the  world  in  the  attitude  which  above 
all  be  would  have  probably  most  desired— of  an  advo- 
cate for  the  ft«edom  of  the  press. 

The  remainder  of  this  noble  man's  life  was  entirely 
devoted  to  literary  labors.  He  had  for  twenty  years 
earnestly  inquired  into  the  medisaval  institutions  and 
characters,  ai)d  in  1860  brought  out  the  first  two  vol- 
umes of  Les  Moines  d'Occident  depuU  SauU  Bhwii 
jutqu  a  Scdnt  Bernard  (transl.  into  English  by  Mrs. 
Oliphant,  Edhib.  1861  and  sq.).  The  whole  Western 
world,  Protestant  as  well  as  Boman  Catholic,  was  at- 
tracted, and  everybody  who  claimed  a  place  for  cnlt- 
nre  read  what  were  a  decade's  studies — the  mature 
conclusions  of  this  brilliant  Frenchman.  Especial- 
ly in  England,  where  Montalembert  had  always  been 
well  known  and  much  admired,  the  work  was  univer- 
sally spoken  of  and  fk'eely  commented  upon  by  the 
press.  (See  Blackwood's  Magazine,  June,  1861.)  The 
British  and  Foreign  Evangdical  Review,  in  July,  1868, 
reviewing  the  first  five  volumes,  observes,  **  Howev- 
er mistaken  we  may  think  this  gifted  son  and  ser- 
vant of  the  Church  of  Bome  as  to  the  importance 
of  the  object  to  which  he  has  consecrated  so  large  a 
portion  of  his  life,  it  is  impossible  to  withhold  our  adp 
miration,  either  from  the  earnestness  of  spirit  which 
prompted  him  to  make  the  sacrifice,  or  from  die  fine  con- 
ception and  vigorous  execution  displayed  in  his  attempt 
to  teach  the  world  what  it  owes  to  the  monks,  what  it 
has  gained  by  their  existence,  what  it  has  lost  by  their 
overthrow.  ...  He  would  disclaim — indeed,  he  does 
expressly  disclaim — the  work  at  the  panegyrist;  he 
even  admits  and  deplores  the  errors  and  follies  and 
abuses  which  the  system  has  developed  in  the  course 
of  ages"  (p.  450,  454,  476 ;  compare  British  Quarterly 
Review,  July,  1868,  p.  202,  208).  See  Momasticism. 
Montalembert  lived  to  bring  oat  three  more  volumes 
of  this  work,  making  five  in  all,  bnt  did  not  complete 
'  it  Though,  as  we  have  seen,  Protestants  cannot  in 
every  particular  endorse  it,  they  have  yet  gladly  as- 
signed it  a  most  important  place  in  ecclesiastical  lit- 
erature. Of  course  Roman  Catholics  regard  it  as  a 
chef-d'oeuvre  in  aU  respects,  and  greatly  lament  that 
the  author  did  not  live  to  complete  it.  '•*  This  great 
monument  of  history,  this  great  work  interrupted  by 
death,"  says  M.  Coclin,  **  is  gigantic  as  an  uncompleted 
cathedral."  It  is  certainly  a  vast  conception,  a  dura- 
ble, if  unfinished,  monument  of  energy,  zeal,  litera- 
ry skill,  research,  learning,  eloquence,  and  (we  must 
add)  credulity.  The  most  remarkable  result  of  Mon- 
talembert's  labors  in  this  direction  he  reaped  in  his 
own  household.  "  One  day,"  says  Mr.  Coclin,  "  his 
charming  and  beloved  chfld  entered  that  library  which 
all  his  friends  know  so  well,  and  said  to  him,  *  I  am 
fond  of  eveiything  around  me.  I  love  pleasure,  wit, 
society  and  its  amusements ;  I  love  my  &mily,  my 
studies,  my  companions,  my  youth,  my  country,  but  I 
love  God  better  than  all,  and  I  desire  to  give  myself 
to  him.'  And  when  he  said  to  her,  *  My  child,  is  there 
something  that  grieves  you?'  she  went  to  the  book- 
shelves and  sought  out  one  of  the  volumes  in  which  he 
had  narrated  the  bistoiy  of  the  monks  of  the  West. 
*  It  is  you,'  she  answered,  *  who  have  taught  me  that 
withered  hearts  and  weary  souls  are  not  the  things 
which  we  ought  to  oflTer  to  God.' "  After  describing 
the  agony  inflicted  on  both  mother  and  father  by  this 
event,  Montalembert  exclaims,  **How  many  others 
have  undergone  this  agony,  and  gazed  with  a  look  of 
distraction  on  the  last  worldly  appearance  of  a  dearly 
beloved  daughter  or  sister."  Tet  it  never  once  oc- 
curred to  this  warm-hearted,  noble-minded  man  that  a 
system  which  inflicts  such  agony  on  so  many  innocent 
sufferers,  which  condemns  to  the  chill  gloom  of  a  clois- 
ter what  is  meant  for  love  and  light — which  runs 
counter  to  the  whole  course  of  nature — may  be  wrong. 

In  1862  Montalembert  published  a  sketch  of  the  life 
of  Lacordaire  (q.  v.),  which  abounds,  like  all  his  other 
productions,  in  loyal  expressions  to  the  Church  of  his 


birth  as  wen  as  of  bis  choice.  His  mottowitatll],  "Toot 
pour  r%lise  et  par  rj^gUse**  (comp.  BriL  and  Far,  Dr. 
Rev,  Oct.  1868,  p.  722  sq.).  In  the  same  yaar  he  gave 
yet  more  emplu^c  expression  to  his  devotioa  to  Rooisa- 
ism  in  his  oration  before  the  Boman  Catholic  Coagiess 
held  at  Mechlin,  and  afterwards  published  in  m  sepa- 
rate form  under  the  title  otVEgkse  Libre  dams  FEtat 
Libre  (Paris,  1868,  8vo).  As  in  the  Chamber  of  Pmts 
and  in  the  Assembly,  so  also  at  this  time  count  Mon- 
talembert's  orations  proved  highly  interestini^  iMith 
on  account  of  the  eloquence  of  s^le  and  noUenefls  of 
sentiment,  as  well  as  becanse  they  contain  so  tCnMig 
an  advocacy  of  the  principles  of  religioas  tolrratinn. 
Yet  it  was  not  inappropriately  said  by  a  Profeestsnt 
journal  in  1864  that  in  these  disconnes  be  appeared 
not  as  the  exponent  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  but  rather  as  an  oj^Mment  and  impogner  of  her 
teaching  and  authority.  No  doubt  this  was  not  his 
intention ;  quite  the  contrary.  Yet  in  these  apeedws 
we  Protestants  can  only  see  that  "  he  praises  whmt  she 
condemns.  He  affirms  what  she  denies.  He  elaims 
as  a  right  for  every  man  what  she  refuses  to  aoooid  to 
any.  He,  a  devout  Roman  Catholic,  defends  doctrines 
which  the  head  of  the  Church  denovnoes  as  '  &tal,' 
and  as  *  works  of  Satan ;'  and,  so  far  at  least  as  these 
doctrines  are  concerned,  distinctly  and  nnequfvoeally 
despises  and  denies  the  authority  of  the  Church.  In 
short,  in  these  speeches  count  Montalembert  has  shown 
himself  a  good  Protestant"  {BrU,  amd  Far,  JSr.  iSer. 
April,  1864,  p.  887). 

The  foolhardy  move  of  1869  to  establish  the  in- 
fkllibility  dogma  was  the  first  occasion  on  which 
Montalembert  rose  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  pa- 
pacy.    He  clearly  saw  that  the  Jesuits  were  sdmn- 
ing  the  plot,  and  he  boldly  descended  into  the  lists, 
and  dealt  vigorous  sword-thrusts  all  around.    Per- 
haps in  his  whole  long  and  illustrious  career  Mon- 
talembert never  committed  a  more  courageous  act,  nor 
ever  clothed  lofty  and  noble  thoughts  in  nobler  and 
loftier  language,  than  he  did  in  his  letter  of  Feb.  28. 
1870,  addressed  to  a  friend  in  England,  and  published 
in  the  London  Times,  March  7, 1870,  in  which  be  de- 
clared himself  against  the  absolute  tendency  in  the 
Church ;  yes,  he  even  boldly  and  unoompromisinglr 
declared  that  he  *^ gloried"  in  counting  as  his  cc^lcagoes 
in  the  Acad^mie  Fran^aise  two  such  great  and  good 
champions  of  truth  as  the  bishop  of  Orleans  and  £^hrr 
Grati^'',  and  he  denounced  the  Jesuit  intrigues  at  Rome 
as  "idolatrous,"  quoting  in  support  of  the  word  **ido],** 
as  applied  to  the  pope,  a  most  remarkable  letter  writ- 
ten to  him  seventeen  years  ago  by  the  (then)  arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  Mgr.  Sibour.    *'  Nothing,"  said  a  corw 
respondent  of  the  N.  Y.  Nation,  under  date  from  Paris, 
March  11, 1870,  "  so  strong,  so  decided,  or  so  eloqaeot 
has  yet  appeared  on  this  terrible  Roman  question  as 
this  letter  of  count  Montalembert.     It  wUl  be  reed 
wherever  the  French  tongue  is  spoken,  and  it  will  sup- 
port and  console  all  right-thinking,  high-minded  Cath- 
olics— but  the  obloquy  that  will  be  cast  upon  U.de 
Montalembert  by  the  Ultramontanes  is  indescribsble. 
He  perceives  the  bare  truth  when  he  says  that  the 
'  Litany  of  Abuse'  will  be  lavished  upon  him.    It  wiU 
be  so  unlimitedly,  and  it  will  require  all  the  genuine- 
ness of  his  fiiith  and  all  the  chivalry  of  his  nature  to 
bear  what  will  be  his  inevitable  fete.' '    Of  course  sodi 
an  act  was  enough  to  eclipse  all  the  services  of  a  life- 
time.    He  had  dared  to  act  in  harmony  with  the 
avowed  opinions  of  his  youth ;  he  had  supported  the 
demands  of  the  German  Catholics,  and  he  was  to  bec 
forever  the  sorrow  of  such  a  self-willed  act,  and  it  10 
most  pcunful  to  refiect  that  not  even  hu  spirit  was  so^ 
fered  to  pass  away  in  peace ;  that  his  dying  hours  wen 
troubled  by  an  imperative  call  to  choose  his  side  in  s 
wantonly  provoked  schism.    He  died  March  15, 187(1 
just  sixteen  days  after  writing  his  memorable  letter 
on  papal  infallibility.    In  reply  to  a  visitor  who  vent- 
ured to  catechise  him  on  his  death-bed,  he  is  reported 
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to  have  giT«n  in  hU  anoonditional  adheaion  to  wlwt 
confessedly  he  did  not  understand.  * '  And  God  does  not 
ask  me  to  understand.  He  asks  me  to  submit  my  will 
and  intelligence,  and  /  will  do  so,"  This  concession 
even  failed  to  satisfy  Rome.  The  atonement  was  not 
sufficient  for  the  crime  he  bad  committed;  and  the 
highest  tribute  of  ecclesiastical  respect  which  the 
Church  accords  to  a  £uthful  son  was  denied  to  his 
memory ;  to  the  memory  of  him  who  had  devoted  his 
whole  life  to  her  cause,  who  had  dared  impossibilities 
for  her  sake,  who  had  given  up  to  her  what  was  meant 
for  mankind,  and  thereby  abdicated  that  place  among 
practical  statesmen  and  le^lators  which,  apart  from 
her  blighting  influence,  his  birth,  his  personal  gifts, 
his  high  and  rare  quality  of  intellect,  his  eloquence, 
his  elevation  of  purpose,  his  nobility  of  mind  and  char- 
acter, must  have  won  for  him  (comp.  Italian  corre- 
spondence of  the  N.  Y.  Tribune^  under  date  of  March 
25, 1870).  No  wonder  that  we  are  told  by  the  Tiib- 
une  correspondent  that  *'the  feelings  awakened  in  so- 
ciety were  very  strong  both  among  the  clergy  and  the 
laity,  one  of  the  former,  a  bishop,  saying,  '  I  would 
have  gone  to  Paris  to  attend  a  service,'  and  another, 
speaking  of  prohibition,  observed,  *Ce  n'est  pas  un 
crime,  mais  c'est  une  fisute.' "  And  well  might  the 
Tribune  editorial  add  that  "count  de  Montalembert 
filled  too  large  a  space  in  the  esteem  and  admiration 
of  his  co-religionists,  and  of  the  political  and  literary 
world,  not  to  be  accorded  a  speciid  chapter  of  remem- 
brance." 

Montalembert  was  a  man  whom  title,  gifts,  accom- 
plishments, fortune,  united  to  make  illustrious.  The 
opposite  in  many  respects  of  his  great  contemporary, 
Sainte-Beuve,  who  preceded  him  but  a  little  while  to 
the  tomb,  he  laid  down  his  life,  with  all  its  brilliancy' 
and  all  its  latter  suffering,  upon  the  altar  of  his  faith. 
*"  We  are  dying  of  the  same  disease,"  Sainte-Beuve  is 
said  to  have  remarked ;  '*  only  I  trace  it  to  nature, 
while  Montalembert  will  ascribe  it  to  Providence." 
The  man  was  not  shallow  who  saw  in  life  religion  and 
in  death  Providence ;  and  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  say 
which  of  the  two  great  men  has  left  the  most  earnest 
example.  Well  has  it  been  said  that  *^a  braver  or 
more  chivalrous  spirit  never  passed  fmm  earth.  He 
was  a  veritable  'mikt  CkriiH^^ChewtHer  de  lE^ue^ 
as  he  liked  to  describe  his  monastic  heroes.  He  was 
much  besides — a  picturesque  historian,  an  eloquent  or- 
ator, a  keen  and  in  many  respects  enlightened  politi- 
cian ;  bat  his  religious  chivalry  was  the  essence  of  his 
nature.  No  monk  of  old  ever  consecrated  himself 
with  a  more  cordial  devotion  to  the  service  of  God  and 
the  Church.  No  knight  ever  fought  more  gallantly 
for  the  cause  dear  to  his  heart.  Shall  we  say,  in  the 
view  especially  of  his  last  words  on  the  doctrine  of  in- 
fallibility— ^which  he  struggled  against  to  the  last,  and 
yet  was  prepared  to  accept  when  once  proclaimed— no 
hero  of  the  cloister  ever  offered  as  the  sacrifice  and 
service  of  his  faith  higher  powers  or  a  more  entire — 
— only  too  entbrel — self-submission?"  (Blacheoodtt^ 
Nov.  1872,  p.  609).  On  one  thing  the  whole  world, 
irrespective  of  religions  difference  of  opinion,  can  unite 
in  praise  of  Montalembert  "  He  was  the  very  per- 
sonification of  candor.  He  had  not  a  shadow  of  big- 
otry ;  he  hated  intolerance ;  he  shuddered  at  persecu- 
tion ;  he  had  none  of  the  arrogance  or  unbending  hard- 
ness of  the  dogmatist;  he  was  singularly  indulgent  to 
what  he  deemed  error;  the  utmost  he  would  accept 
ftom  the  temporal  power,  from  the  state,  was  a  fair 
field  and  no  favor ;  the  Church,  he  uniformly  maiup 
tained,  far  ftom  having  any  natural  affinity  with  des- 
poCism,  could  only  blossom  and  bear  Aruit  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  freedom ;  while  liberty,  rational  liberty,  was 
never  safer  than  under  the  protecting  shadow  of  her 

branches— 

'Nnsqnam  Llbertas  gratlor  exstat 
Qoam  sub  rege  pio.* 

If  he  waved  the  consecrated  banner  of  St.  Peter  with 


the  one  hand,  he  carried  La  Charter  the  emblem  and 
guarantee  of  constitutional  government,  in  the  other ; 
and  his  life  and  character  would  be  well  worth  study- 
ing if  no  higher  or  more  usefhl  moral  could  be  drawn 
firom  them  than  that  it  is  possible  to  reconcile  a  dog- 
matic, damnatory,  exclusive  system  of  belief  with 
generosity,  libeiality.  Christian  charity,  patriotism, 
and  phiUnthropy"  (Lond.  Qu,  Bev.  April,  1878,  p.  219, 
220). 

Among  publications  of  his  not  yet  mentioned  deserve 
to  be  alluded  to  hts  Des  InUrets  cathoUquea  au  dix-neu- 
vikme  Bikcle  (Paris,  1862,  8vo),  which  gives  a  rapid  and 
brilliant,  though  one-sided,  review  of  Catholicism 
throughout  the  whole  of  Europe  in  that  day  as  com- 
pared with  what  it  was  some  fifty  years  previous,  main- 
taining that  upon  the  whole  the  progress  made  is  deep, 
sound,  and  likely  to  be  lasting :  in  the  same  work  he 
expresseshimself  strongly  on  the  political  changes  that 
had  taken  place  in  France,  and  on  the  language  of  the 
FKnch  press  in  their  regard,  and  thus  this  publication 
largely  resembles  the  PoUHecU  F\iture  of  England  spo- 
ken of  above.  It  was  translated  and  published  in  Eng- 
lish in  1866.  He  also  republished  two  articles  from 
the  Corre§pondani — Pie  IX  et  Lord  Palmergton  and  La 
Paix  €t  la  Pairie,  and  a  review  of  the  memoirs  of  the 
duke  de  St.  Simon.  He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to 
the  Sevue  dee  deux  Jtfondes  and  the  Eneyehpidie  CaihO' 
lique. 

See  Sainte-Beuve,  Caueeriee  du  hmdi^  vol.  i ;  Nette- 
ment,  Bietoire  de  la  Kttirature  Fran^aise;  De  Lom^ 
nie,  if,  de  MoniakmbtHy  par  vn  Homme  de  Rien  (Paris, 
1841) ;  Mrs.  Oliphant,  Memoir  of  Count  de  Moniakmberi, 
etc.  (Edinb.  and  Lond.  1872, 2  vols.  8vo) ;  Dake  d*Au. 
male's  Eloge  sur  MonkUembeH^  read  in  the  Academy 
on  April  4, 1878,  and  the  periodicals  quoted  and  re- 
ferred to;  Lond,  Qu,  Rev,  April,  1866,  July,  1861 ;  £tf- 
m6.  Rev.  Oct.  1861 ;  North  Brit,  Rev,  Aug.  1861 ;  Black- 
wood^e  Magaane^  April,  1870;  also  Le  Temps  (Paris), 
March  16, 1870 ;  Le  Journal  dee  DibaU^  March  16, 1870. 
The  caialoffue  raieomU  of  Montalembert*s  published 
writings,  including  his  pamphlets  and  contribotions  to 
reviews,  in  the  Revue  BihHographique  Umvertelle,  fills 
five  closely  printed  pages  of  small  type.    (J.  H.  W.) 

MontaltO,  Elias,  a  Jewish  savant,  was  bom  in 
Portugal  in  the  second  half  of  the  16th  century,  and, 
professing  Christianity,  went  under  the  name  of  Felipe 
or  FHoiheo,  About  1698  he  went  to  Italy,  where  his 
medical  skill  and  fame  attracted  the  attention  of  Con- 
cino  Concini,  who  caused  his  appointment  as  principal 
physician  to  Mary  de  Medici,  queen  of  Henry  IV  of 
France,  and  this  obtained  for  him  the  free  exercise  of  his 
religion.  He  was  subsequently  physician  and  counsellor 
to  Loub  XIII,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1616.  The  queen 
caused  his  body  to  be  embalmed,  and  it  was  conveyed 
into  Holland  by  some  of  his  Jewish  relations  whom  he 
had  about  him.  Montalto  not  only  wrote  some  esteemed 
medical  works,  but  also  a  theologioo-apologetical  book  in 
the  Portuguese  language,  wherein  he  defends  Judaism 
against  Christianity— his  Livro  FayiOy  ii,  888  sq.  He 
also  wrote  a  tract  on  Isa.  liii,  and  on  Daniel,  which  are 
sUU  in  Ma  See  FUrst,  BibL  Jud,  u,  388  sq. ;  De  Rossi, 
Dizionario  (Germ.  transL),  p.  233;  Cassel,  Leit/aden  ftir 
jud,  Gesch,  u,  Literatur  (BerUn,  1872),  p.  100 ;  Basnage, 
Histoire  dee  Juifs  (EngL  transL),  p.  676;  Lindo,  Hist,  of 
the  Jews  in  Spain,  etc.,  p.  362  sq. ;  Griltz,  Gesch,  d,  Ju- 
den,  ix,  621,  624;  x,  10;  Kayserling,  Gesch,  d,  Juden  in 
Portugal  (Leipsic,  1867),  p.  274  sq.,  283,308;  Sephar^ 
dim,  p.  176,  201;  his  essay,  "Drei  Controversisten,"  in 
Frankel's  Monatsschrift,  1868,  p.  323  sq.;  Zunz,  Die 
Monatstage  des  Knknderjahres  (Berlin,  1872),  p.  9 ;  Gei- 
ger,  JUd,  Zeitschrijlfur  Wissenschafl  u,  Lden,  1867,  p. 
184  sq. ;  1868,  p.  168  sq.     (B.  P.) 

Montani,  Giovanni-Giuseppe,  an  Italian  theolo- 
gian, was  bom  at  Pesaro  about  1686.  He  was  descend- 
ed firom  a  noble  family;  joined  the  Society  of  Jesus  at 
Rome,  and  taught  in  the  schools  of  that  order  moral  the- 
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ology  with  90  much  success  that  persons  came  from  dis- 
tant parts  to  consult  him.  He  revised  and  corrected  a 
work  of  P.  Pelizzari,  made  many  additions  to  it,  which 
he  drew  mostly  from  the  decrees  of  the  sacred  congrega- 
tion and  from  the  bulls  of  Benedict  XIV,  and  published 
it  under  the  title  Tractatut  de  Afonialibus  (Rome,  1755, 
4to ;  2d  ed.  Venice,  1761).  He  died  in  1760.  See  Rich- 
ard et  Giraud,  BMotheque  iSacr^c^— Hocfer,  Nouv,  Biog, 
GineraUj  s.  v. 
Montanism.    See  Hontanuts. 

Montanists,  a  Christian  sect,  is  now  generally  be- 
lieved to  have  arisen  in  Asia  Minor,  about  the  middle 
of  the  2d  century  after  Christ.  But  liUle  if  anything 
is  known  of  their  earliest  history.  It  is  apparent  how- 
ever, that  as  a  sect  they  embodied  all  the  ascetic  and 
rigoristic  elements  of  the  Church  of  the  2d  centuiy. 

As  Christianity  had  gradually  become  settled  in  hu- 
manity, "its  supernatural  principle  being  naturalized  on 
earth,"  prophecy  and  miraculous  manifestations  were  be- 
lieved to  be  past.    The  Montanists,  however,  came  for- 
ward to  declare  a  continuance  of  the  miraculous  gifts  of 
the  apostolic  Church,  and  proclaimed  that  the  age  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  the  millennial  reign  had  been  estab- 
lished in  the  village  of  Pepuza,  in  Western  Phrygia  (Epi- 
phaB.De  Hares,  xlviii,  14),  which  they  termed  the  New 
Jerusalem.   Those  who  followed  the  Holy  Ghost,  speak- 
ing through  these  new  prophets,  were  held  to  be  the  only 
genuine  Christians,  and  were  to  form  the  Church.   They 
were  the  jMieiuna/ict,  the  spiritually -minded;  and  idl 
the  opponents  of  these  new  revelations  were  thejMycftt- 
ci,  the  carnally -minded.    As  a  sect  they  condemned 
second  marriages,  considering  wedlock  a  spiritual  union, 
sanctified  by  Christ,  and  intended  to  be  renewed  beyond 
the  grave.    They  expelled  from  the  Church  all  that 
were  guilty  of  notorious  crimes,  imposed  rigid  fasts,  ad- 
vocated celibacy,  encouraged  martyrdom,  allowed  of  di- 
vorce, and  held  it  unlawful  to  fly  in  time  of  persecution. 
Sach  were  their  notions  of  their  own  sanctity  that, 
while  they  did  not  directly  separate  from  the  rest  of  the 
Church,  they  esteemed  others  very  imperfect  Christians, 
and  deemed  themselves  a  spiritual  Church  within  Che 
carnal  Church.    The  Christian  life  was  by  them  not 
merely  referred  to  a  miraculous  beginning,  the  interven- 
tion in  history  of  a  reparative  and  saving  power,  in- 
augurating a  new  and  final  historical  development.   No, 
there  must  be  nothing  less  than  a  perpetual  miracle ; 
everything  would  be  lost  if  the  concurrence  of  natural 
activity,  of  patient  labor,  were  for  a  moment  admitted, 
if  the  conditions  of  a  slowly  progressive  development 
were  in  any  degree  recognised.    The  Montanists  thus 
conceived  religion  as  a  process  of  development,  which 
they  illustrated  by  the  analogy  of  organic  growth  in 
nature,  distinguishing  in  this  process  four  stages:  (1.) 
natural  religion,  or  the  innate  idea  of  God  f  (2.)  the  le- 
gal religion  of  the  Old  Testament ;  (8.)  the  Gospel  dur- 
ing the  earthly  life  of  Christ;  and  (4)  the  revelation 
of  the  Paraclete;  that  is,  the  spiritual  religion  of  the 
Montanists,  and  accordingly  they  called  themselves  the 
wvevfiariKoif  or  the  spiritual  Church,  in  distinction  from 
the  psychical  Catholic  Church.    This  is  the  firat  in- 
stance of  a  theory  of  development  which  assumes  an 
advance  beyond  the  New  Testament  and  the  Christian- 
ity of  the  apoeUes;  misapplying  the  parables  of  the 
mustard  seed  and  the  leaven,  and  Paul's  doctrine  of  the 
growth  of  the  Church  m  Christ  and  his  Word,  not  be- 
yond them.    In  such  a  light,  *'  the  religion  of  the  Spir- 
it," says  Pressensd  ^tiy,  therefore  "  is  not  a  new  sun 
which  has  arisen  on  the  horizon  of  humanity,  and  which 
is  to  run  its  regular  course  after  the  primary  miracle  of 
its  appearance;  it  is  to  retain  ever  the  brilliancy  of  its 
lightning;  it  is  to  be  one  long  flashing  storm,  rather 
than  the  quiet  shining  of  the  sun.    The  divine  does 
not  harmonize  with  the  human  element;  it  always  de- 
scends upon  it  as  on  its  prey,  overcoming  and  subvert- 
ing" (//ereijy  and  Christian  Doctr,  p.  105).     Such  was 
the  fundamental  error  of  Montanism ;  it  did  not  recog- 


nise the  supernatural  as  taking  possession  of  the  nahnal 
order,  penetrating  and  transforming  it ;  it  ooarked  oat 
the  two  domains  as  in  direct  and  constant  opposition. 
The  Montanists,  then,  believed  in  the  constancy  of 
supranatural  phenomena  vnthm  the  Church.  The  mi- 
raculous element,  particulariy  the  prophetic  ecstasy,  was 
not  removed ;  on  the  contrary,  the  neceanty  for  it  was 
greater  than  ever,  and  they  considered  those  only  to  be 
true  or  perfect  Christians  who  possessed  the  inwsni 
prophetic  illumination  of  the  Holy  S|nrit— they,  indeed, 
were  the  true  Church ;  and  the  more  highly  gifted  were 
to  be  looked  upon  as  the  genuine  sucoessora  of  the  apos- 
tles. They  thus  asserted  a  daim  to  universal  vafiditr, 
which  the  Catholic  Church  was  compelled,  for  her  own 
interest,  to  reject;  since  she  left  the  effort  after  extraor- 
dinary holiness  to  the  comparatively  small  circle  of  as- 
cetics and  priests,  and  sought  rather  to  lighten  Chris- 
tianity, than  add  to  its  weight,  for  the  great  mass  of 
its  professors. 

According  to  ApoUinaris  of  Hierapolis  (qnoCed  by 
Eusebius  in  his  EcdesioMtioal  History,  ch.  xvi),  the 
earliest  Montanists  were  exdosively  Phrygians;  bat 
this  is  not  correct,  though  it  is  easy  to  see,  from 
what  we  have  said  in  the  article  Moiitaxus,  why  his 
views  should  have  laid  strong  hold  on  that  race  of 
excitable  and  superstitious  Asiatics.    Gieseler  and  Hil- 
man  remark  that  the  national  character  of  the  Phirgi- 
ans  impressed  itself  on  their  Christianity,  and  led  to  a 
sensuous,  enthusiastic  worship  of  the  Deity,  and  to  a 
wild  mysticism.    But  this  cannot  have  been  the  cause 
of  the  Montanist  movement;  it  can  only  have  given 
a  peculiar  character  to  the  heresy,  and  influencei  its 
details.    For  ''Montanism  b  but  one  of  a  number  of 
similar  movements  in  the  Church.  At  intervals  throogfa- 
ont  the  annals  of  Christianity,  the  Holy  Ghost  has  been 
summoned  by  the  hopes,  felt  as  present  by  the  enkindled 
imaginations,  been  proclaimed  by  the  passionate  enthu- 
siasm of  a  few  as  accomplishing  in  them  the  imperfect 
revelation — as  the  third  revelation  which  is  to  supersede 
and  to  fulfil  the  law  and  the  Gospel**    This  notion  ap- 
pears not  only  thus  early,  but  again  in  the  Middle  Age?, 
as  the  doctrine  of  the  abbot  Joachim,  of  John  Peter  de 
Oliva,  and  the  Fratricelli ;  in  a  milder  form  it  is  that  of 
George  Fox  and  of  Barclay  (Milman,  LaL  Christianity, 
i,  1),  and  in  the  Irvingites  of  to-day.    In  all  these  cases 
there  is  a  striving,  but  a  misguided  striving,  after  a 
higher  sUndard.    Certain  it  is  that,  whatever  doubt 
may  exist  as  to  the  historical  existence  and  oonseqoent 
infinenoe  of  Montanus,  the  heresy  which  bears  his  nsme 
spread  not  only  in  Phrygia,  but  throughout  the  bounds 
of  the  Catholic  Church ;  and  that  if  he  existed,  snd 
taught  Montanism,  he  was  rather,  as  Neander  obsenres, 
"  the  unconscious  organ  through  which  a  peculiar  men- 
tal tendency,  which  had  developed  itself  in  various  psrts 
of  the  Church,  expressed  itself  with  dearer  intelligeDce 
and  greater  strength"  (AnHgnosi,),    IndMd,  there  wss 
much  in  the  system  which  their  pretended  revelatioos 
were  empdoyed  to  establish,  not  only  well  adapted  to 
take  root  and  flourish  among  such  a  people  as  the  Fhrr^ 
ians^  but  also  sure  to  find  in  every  country  persons  pre- 
pared to  receive  it  by  previous  habita  of  mind.    ''It 
was  attractive  to  the  more  rigid  feelings,  by  holding  oat 
the  idea  of  a  life  stricter  than  that  <^  ordinary  Chri»> 
tians ;  to  weakness,  by  offering  the  guidance  of  pitax 
rules  where  the  Gospel  had  only  laid  down  gencnl 
prindples ;  to  enthusiasm  and  the  love  of  exdteoeot. 
by  ita  pretensions  to  prophetical  gifts ;  to  pride,  by  pro* 
fessing  to  realize  the  pure  and  spotless  mystical  Church 
in  an  exactiy  defined  visible  communion ;  and  by  en- 
couraging the  members  of  this  body  to  regard  then- 
selves  as  spiritual,  and  all  other  Christians  as  cafntT 
(Robertson,  p.  71).     It  is  said  to  have  been  dbkAT 
among  the  lower  orders  that  Montamsn  spread;  hot 
even  in  the  powerful  mind  of  Tertnllian  it  found  coog^* 
nial  soil ;  and  his  embradng  their  opinions  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  eventa  in  the  histor}-  of  the  sect,  ss  it 
is  also  in  the  biography  of  TertoUian  himsdf.    It  oc- 
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enrred  aboot  A.D.  200,  and  the  treatiseB  wbich  be  wrote 
after  that  important  period  in  his  life  give  us  the  dear- 
est insight  into  the  essential  character  of  Montanism ; 
for  he  carried  the  opinions  of  the  sect  to  their  utmost 
length  of  rigid  and  uncompromising  severity,  though  at 
the  same  \^me  on  the  great  fundamental  points  in  which 
the  MontantBts  did  not  differ  from  the  Church  he  con- 
tinned,  as  he  had  befwe  been,  one  of  the  ablest  cham- 
p'ons  of  scriptural  truth,  and  one  of  the  mightiest  oppo- 
nents of  every  form  of  heresy. 

Montanism,  it  is  apparent,  then,  must  be  treated  as 
a  doctrinal  development  of  the  8d  rather  than  of  the  2d 
century ;  for  though  the  history  of  the  sect  may  be 
dated  back  to  the  middle  of  the  2d  century,  it  remained 
for  Tertullian  to  give  definite  shape  to  Montanism,  and 
it  is  as  a  mparate  sect  that  we  can  first  deal  with  the 
MontanistsXor  Tertullianists,  as  they  were  also  called  in 
Africa)  in  the  8d  century,  continuing  to  flourish  as  a 
sect  until  the  close  of  the  6th  century,  and  all  this  time 
being  the  subject  of  legal  enactments  under  all  the  suc- 
cessors of  Constantine  down  to  Justinian  (A.D.  580). 
As  a  doctrinal  system,  Montanism  in  its  original  incep- 
tion agreed  in  aU  essential  points  with  the  most  catholic 
teachings,  and  hekl  very  firmly  to  the  traditional  rule 
of  faith.  This  was  acknowledged  even  by  those  who 
were  opposed  to  Montanism  (compare  Epiphanius,  Hvr, 
xxviii,  1).  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at.  ^  For  Mon- 
tanism," as  Dr.  SchaiT  has  well  said,  "•  was  not  originally 
a  departure  ftom  the  faith,  but  a  morbid  overstraining 
of  the  practical  morality  of  the  eariy  Church.  It  is 
the  first  eyamplffi  of  an  earnest  and  well-meaning,  but 
gloomy  and  fanatical  hyperchristianity,  which,  like  all 
bypenpiritualism,  ends  again  in  the  flesh. ...  Its  views 
were  rooted  neither  (like  Ebionism)  in  Judaism  nor 
(like  Gnosticism)  in  heathenism,  but  in  Christianity, 
and  its  errors  consist  in  a  morbid  exaggeration  of  Chris- 
tian ideas  and  demandsL"  It  is  true  also  that  the  Mon- 
tanists  combated  the  Gnostic  heresy  with  all  decision, 
and,  through  Tertullian,  contributed  to  the  development 
of  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  in  asserting 
against  Pfetripassianism  the  personal  distinctions  in  God, 
and  the  import  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Yet  this  orthodoxy 
in  the  sobstance  of  its  doctrine  did  not  give  Montanism 
the  right  to  claim  its  place  in  evangelical  Catholicity, 
for  it  was  itself  a  principle  of  implacable  and  irreconcU- 
able  exclusion.  Though  first  seen  and  felt  only  in  the 
field  of  practical  life  and  discipline,  this  Montanistic 
movement,  coming  then  into  conflict  with  the  reigning 
Catholicism,  finally  and  consistently  carried  out,  broke 
to  acme  extent  into  the  province  of  doctrine,  and  thus 
proved  true  the  theory  that "  every  schismatic  tendency 
becomes  in  its  progress  more  or  less  heretical'*  (Schaff). 

The  one  thing  by  which  Montanism  came  to  be  espe- 
daliy  distinguiihed  from  the  Chureh  catholic  was  its 
assertion  of  the  oonlMKafice  ofprcpkecyf  and  hence  it 
went  generally  under  the  name  of  nova  prophetia.  Now 
there  was  nothing  heretical  in  the  simple  doctrine  that 
charismata  had  not  ceased  in  the  Church ;  but  there 
was  heresy  in  the  doctrine,  which  the  Montanists  es- 
poused, that  these  charismata  introduced  a  new  dispen- 
sation superior  to  that  of  Christ  and  his  apostles.  That 
Christ,  who  came  to  fulfil  the  law  and  the  prophets,  and 
promised  his  Holy  Spirit  to  his  apostles  to  guide  them 
into  all  truth,  bequeathed  to  his  Church  only  an  insuffi- 
cient morality,  and  a  dispensation  which  needed  to  be 
supplemented  by  the  Pandete  of  Montanus,  is  utterly 
inconsistent  with  a  true  reception  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  catholic  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  spake  by 
tlie  prophets.  This  distinction  in  Montanism  between 
the  Paradete  and  the  Holy  Ghost  is  not  a  distinction 
(or  difference,  rather)  of  person  or  nature,  but  the  dis- 
tinction of  a  plenary  bestowal  for  a  complete  revelation 
following  a  partial  bestowal  for  an  imperfect  and  tem- 
porary revelation.  It  may  be  compared,  and  is  virtu- 
ally compared  by  Tertullian  in  the  passages  dted  above 
firoifn  the  treatises  De  Afonog,  and  De  Virg,  VeLy  to  the 
diatanction  drawn  by  St.  John  when  he  says,  ^  The  Holy 


Ghost  was  not  yet  given."  It  was  the  same  Spirit  in 
the  Mosaic  and  the  Christian  dispensations,  yet  might 
be  called  another  on  account  of  the  different  and  larger 
grace  of  the  Christian  dispensation.  So  the  Paraclete 
is  in  person  and  being  identified  with  the  Holy  Ghost, 
but  the  lai^er  measure  of  the  Spirit  given  for  the  com- 
I^etion  of  Christianity  introduces  a  dutinction  by  which 
the  Holy  Ghost  bestowed  on  the  apostles  is  inferior  to 
the  Paraclete.  The  Paradete  is  undeniably  identified 
with  the  promised  Spirit  of  Truth — L  e.  the  promise  of 
Christ,  which  the  Church  believes  to  have  been  fulfilled 
on  the  first  Pentecostal  day,  was  not  fulfilled  until  the 
Spirit  came  on  Montanus.  Mosheim  (cent,  ii,  pt  ii,  cb. 
V,  sect.  28,  note),  we  must  take  the  liberty  of  saying, 
entirely  mistakes  the  nature  of  the  distinction  if  his 
words  imply,  as  we  understand  them  to  imply,  a  teacher 
other  than  the  third  person  of  the  Christian  Trinity. 
This  heresy  gave  a  character  to  the  new  disciplinary 
rules.  It  introduced  also  schism  in  its  most  aggravated 
form,  asserting  that  the  party  of  Montanus  alone  was  the 
true  Church,  the  pneumatid,  all  other  nominal  Chris- 
tians being  psychid. 

Montanism  manifestly  daimed  for  itself  a  position 
above  the  organization  and  regular  powers  of  the 
Church,  asserting  as  its  own  monopoly  the  continu- 
ity of  revelation.  Anterior  revelations,  to  be  sure,  are 
not  set  aside;  they  are,  however,  regarded  simply  as  in- 
itiatory steps.  The  Old  Testament  retains  its  claims, 
but  the  New  Testament  suffers  depreciation,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  no  longer  the  final  utterance  of  the  divine  teach- 
ing. It  has  not  brought  revelation  to  perfection ;  it  has 
made,  especially  in  the  teaching  of  the  apostles,  more 
than  one  concession  to  human  weakness,  and,  like  Mo- 
ses, it  has  aUowed  certain  practices  because  of  the  hard- 
ness of  men*s  hearts.  '*The  Lord,"  says  Tertullian, 
^  has  sent  the  Paradete,  because  human  weakness  was 
not  capable  of  receiving  the  truth  all  at  once ;  it  was 
necessary  that  the  discipline  should  be  regulated  and 
progressivdy  ordered,  until  it  was  carried  to  perfection 
by  the  Holy  Spirit"  {De  Virg,  Vtkmd.  pt.  i).  Paul  gave 
certain  instructions  rather  by  permission  than  in  the 
name  of  God;  he  tolerated  marriage  because  of  the 
weakness  of  the  flesh,  in  the  same  manner  as  Moses 
permitted  divorce.  **  If  Christ  has  abolished  that  which 
Moses  had  commanded,  why  should  not  the  Paraclete 
forbid  that  which  Paul  allows  ?"  {De  Mtmog.  i,  4).  '^  In 
fine,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  rather  a  restorer  than  an  inno- 
vator (ibid.).  Was  not  the  new  devdopment  of  the  rev- 
elations given  foreseen  and  declared  by  Jesus  Christ? 
The  final  and  glorious  economy  of  the  Paradete  may, 
indeed,  have  commenced  at  Pentecost,  but  it  only  reach- 
ed its  culminating  point  with  the  appearance  of  Mon- 
tanus and  the  prophetesses  of  Phry'gia ;  none  can  tell 
where  its  devdopments  may  end."  Such  were  the  prin- 
dples  of  Montanism.  Surely  it  were  impossible  to  make 
a  more  serious  assault  than  this  upon  apostolic  Christi- 
anity. It  clearly  enough  regarded  revelation  not  as  a 
fact,  but  rather  as  a  doctrine  or  a  law,  and  in  conse- 
quence religion  lost  the  definitive  character  which  be- 
longs to  that  which  is  absolute.  ''Inspiration,"  says 
Prttsens^,  ''which  thus  had  power  to  change  every- 
thing, was  exempted  from  the  restraint  of  all  the  rules 
of  reason,  as  well  as  firom  the  authority  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  It  was  admitted  to  be  a  sort  of  ecstasy,  and 
its  great  merit,  according  to  the  sect,  consisted  in  its 
bringing  man  into  a  state  of  complete  pasdvity.  '  Ec- 
stasy seized  the  inspired  man ;  this  is  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  which  produces  prophecy*  (Tertullian,  De 
A  nimay  pt.  ii).  It  is  a  sort  of  God-sent  madness,  which 
constitutes  the  spiritual  faculty  called  by  us  prophecy. 
The  soul  is  no  longer  self-possessed  when  it  prophesies ; 
it  is  in  a  state  of  delirium ;  a  power  not  its  own  masters 
it.  Dre(wa  and  virions  occupy  the  principal  place  in  the 
uupiration  of  the  Montanists.  Inspiration  b  only  the 
harp  which  vibrates  as  it  is  touched  by  the  player^s  fin- 
ger (Epiphanius,  Har.  xlviii,  4).  '  Man  sleeps ;  I  alone 
am  walking,'  says  the  Paradete  (ibid.).    In  such  a  coi:- 
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ception  of  inspiration)  flexible  natures,  susceptible  of 
keen  and  rapid  impressions,  were  the  chosen  organs  of 
revelation. . . .  Ambiguous  and  lying  oracles  could  thus 
be  substituted  for  the  dear  and  exact  prescriptions  of 
the  sacred  books.  It  is  obvious  that  the  whole  of  Chris- 
tianity was  imperilled  by  this  doctrine  of  the  Paraclete 
(q.  V.)*  TMs  was  the  fundamental  heresy  of  Montan- 
ism,  and  infinitely  more  serious  than  the  particular  er- 
rors into  which  it  might  be  led"  {Heresy  and  Doctrine, 
p.  114-115). 

The  view  which  the  Montanists  took  of  divine  inspi- 
ration led  them  to  ignore  the  demands  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical order,  and  to  assert  the  universal  prophetic  and 
priestly  office  of  Christians — even  of  females.  They 
found  the  true  qualification  and  appointment  for  the  of- 
fice of  teacher  in  direct  endowment  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
in  distinction  from  outward  ordination  and  episcopal 
succession.  They  everywhere  proposed  the  supernatu- 
ral element,  and  the  free  motion  of  the  spirit,  againat 
the  mechanism  of  a  fixed  ecclesiastical  order.  Now 
they  were  undoubtedly  right  in  their  resistance  to  the 
encroachments  of  the  hierarchy,  and  to  the  relaxation 
of  discipline ;  but  they  went  too  far  on  this  point,  as  on 
every  other — insisting  upon  a  Church  of  saints  and  per- 
fect men,  a  standard  applicable  only  to  the  invisible 
Church.  **The  Church,''  said  Tertullian,  '<is  not  con- 
stituted by  the  number  of  bishops ;  it  is  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  the  spiritual  man"  {De  Pudicit,  p.  21)— a  false  and 
dangerous  theory  for  practice  in  the  visible  Church, 
where  the  secrets  of  the  heart  can  never  be  judged  of— 
where,  as  Preasens^  has  aptly  said,  ^*  the  tares  grow  with 
the  good  wheat,  and  their  separation  is  impossible.  For 
the  evil  is  not  excluded  by  making  a  profession  of  the 
faith  the  personal  condition  of  membership ;  there  is  no 
guarantee  that  this  profession  will  be  in  all  cases  sin- 
cere, and,  even  were  it  so,  there  is  no  religious  commu- 
nity in  which  it  is  not  incomplete.  It  follows  that  no 
one  such  community  can  claim  to  be  itself,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  others,  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  else  it 
becomes  an  exclusive  sect  like  the  Montanists,  who 
called  themselves  the  perfect,  the  spiritual  men,  speak- 
ing scornfully  of  all  other  Christians  aa  camaL  Their 
conc^tion  of  inspiration,  as  never  final  and  complete, 
moreover  rendered  any  fixed  order  impossible,  and  de- 
stroyed ecclesiastical  authority.  All  the  elements  of  the 
faith  were  daily  liable  to  change.  It  was  impossible  to 
divine  what  strange  answers  to  spiritual  questions  might 
fall  from  heaven"  {Heresy,  p.  116).  Here,  then,  was  the 
point  where  they  necessarily  assumed  a  schismatic  char- 
acter, and  arrayed  against  themselves  the  episcopal  hie- 
rarchy. They  only  brought  another  kind  of  aristocracy 
into  the  place  of  the  condemned  distinction  of  deigy 
and  laity.  They  claimed  for  their  prophets  what  they 
denied  to  the  Catholic  bishops.  They  put  a  great  gulf 
between  the  true  spiritual  Christians  and  the  merely 
psychical,  and  thus  induced  spiritual  pride  and  false  pi- 
etism. Their  affinity  with  the  Protestant  idea  of  the 
universal  priesthood  is  clearly  more  apparent  than  real ; 
they  go  on  altogether  different  principles.  (Compare 
Schaff,  i,  367.) 

As  to  its  matter,  the  Montanistic  prophecy  related — 
(1)  to  the  approaching  YkeKvy  judgments  of  God,  a  sort  of 
visionary  millenarianism;  (2)  tittpersecutioM;  (3)  fast- 
ing and  other  ascetic  practices,  which  were  to  be  en- 
forced as  laws;  and  (4)  as  to  the  distinction  to  be  made 
between  the  various  kinds  of  sins. 

One  of  the  most  essential  and  prominent  traits  of 
Montanism  was  its  visionary  miUenariamsm,  founded, 
indeed,  on  the  Apocalypse  and  on  the  apostolic  expecta- 
tion of  the  speedy  return  of  Christ,  but  giving  them  ex- 
travagant weight  and  a  materialistic  coloring.  The 
Montanists  lived  under  a  vivid  impression  of  the  great 
final  catastrophe,  and  looked  therefore  with  contempt 
upon  the  present  world,  and  directed  all  their  desires  to 
the  second  advent  of  Christ,  which  they  believed  to  be 
near  at  hand.  "  After  me,"  exclaimed  one  of  its  proph- 
etesses, ^  there  is  no  more  prophecy,  but  only  the  end  of 


the  world"  (Epipbamua,  Hcsr,  zlviii,  2).  The  fitQioe 
of  these  predictions  weakened,  of  coarse,  all  the  other 
pretensiona  of  the  system ;  though,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
must  be  confessed  here  that  the  abatement  of  faith  in  the 
near  approach  of  the  Lord  was  certainly  aooompaoied 
with  an  increase  of  woridliness  in  the  Catholic  Chuch. 

But  besides  the  prominent  traits  of  Montamsm  al- 
ready indicated,  there  remain  thoee  qoesdona  of  ilwai- 
plins  and  morals,  which  were  made  the  sobject  of  spe- 
cial revelation  in  order  to  impart  to  the  system  its  1^ 
character.  The  distinction  between  the  two  ooreoauu 
was  lost  sight  oil  <<The  Church,"  says  TertnDian, 
"blends  the  law  and  the  prophets  with  the  Geq)eb 
and  the  writings  of  the  apostles"  {De  Prmser^  §  6). 
The  Gospel  was  a  code,  no  leas  than  Moeaism,  eapeosllY 
with  the  amplifications  given  to  it  by  the  Faradete. 
"The  law  of  liberty,"  says  Fkessens^,  "ia  replaced  by 
precepts  of  the  minutest  detail.  All  that  was  not  per- 
missible was  laid  under  a  stem  interdict  (TertaUian,  De 
Corona  MUiL  p.  2),  and  thos  vanished  that  noble  Chris- 
tian liberty  which  enlarges  the  domain  of  the  monl 
principle  instead  of  narrowing  it,  and  takes  poasesnon 
of  the  entire  life,  to  bring  it  all  nnder  oar  directioo,  and 
to  animate  it  with  the  inqiiration  of  love  as  with  the 
breath  of  life"  {Heresy,  p.  117).  Montanism,  indeed, 
tended  to  a  system  of  growing  severity ;  and  Tertullian, 
moreover,  gloried  in  that  the  restoration  of  this  rigorons 
discipline  was  made  the  chief  office  of  the  new  fffophecy 
{De  Monog,  c.  2  and  4).  Now  it  most  be  confessed  that 
the  Montanists  nused  a  zealous  protest  against  the  grow- 
ing looseness  of  the  Catholic  penitential  (tiadplise,  which 
in  Rome  particulariy,  under  Zephyrinns  and  Callistos^ 
to  the  great  grief  of  earnest  minds,  eatabliabed  a  scheme 
of  indulgence  for  the  grossest  sins,  and  began,  long  be* 
fore  Constantine,  to  obscure  the  line  between  the  Chnrch 
and  the  world ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  most  be  re- 
membered also  that  Montanism  certainly  went  to  the 
opposite  extreme,  and  fell  from  evangelical  freedom  into 
Jewish  legalism.  It  turned  with  horror  from  all  the 
enjoyments  of  life,  and  held  even  art  to  be  incomparible 
with  Christian  soberness  and  humility.  Above  all,  it 
laid  stress  upon  three  points :  first,  it  exalted  martyr- 
dom with  solemn  fervor.  It  courted  blood-bqitism,  and 
condemned  concealment  or  flight  in  persecutioD  as  a  de- 
nial of  Christ :  "  For  if  persecution  proceeds  ftom  God,  it 
is  in  no  way  th^  duty  to  flee  from  what  has  God  for  its 
author;  it  ought  not  to  be  avoided,  and  it  cannot  be  e\'ad- 
ed."  The  treatise  of  Tertullian,  Ftight  and  PersecniiaL 
clearly  and  perfectly  expresses  these  ideas,  and  they 
were  the  ideas  of  the  Montanists.  The  Church  bad 
given  to  martyrdom  no  niggardly  honor,  but  in  the 
spirit  of  its  founder's  teachings  (Matt,  x,  23)  flight  was 
considered  proper.  Montanism,  however,  severely  con- 
demned every  measure  of  prudence  in  times  of  proscrip- 
tion (comp.  Eusebius,  Hist,  Modes,  v,  16 ;  Tertullian,  De 
/\<^,§iv,  p.  691-697). 

The  same  extreme  severity  characterizes  their  pnc- 
tioe  of  fasting.  Kaye  (in  Ms  TertuUian,  p.  416)  sums 
up  the  differences  between  the  orthodox  and  ifonta- 
nists  on  the  subject  of  fasting  thus:  **  With  respect  to 
the  jejunium,  or  total  abstinence  from  food,  the  ortho- 
dox thought  that  the. interval  between  our  Savkmr's 
death  and  resuirection  was  only  the  period  during  which 
the  apostles  observed  a  total  fast,  and  oonaeqaentlr  the 
only  period  during  which  fasting  was  of  positive  obli* 
gation  upon  all  Christians.  At  other  ttmes  it  rested 
with  themselves  to  determine  whether  they  would  fast 
or  not.  The  Montanists,  on  the  oontraiy,  oonfieodcd 
that  there  were  other  seasons  during  which  liasting  was 
obligatory,  and  that  the  appointment  of  tboae  seasans 
constituted  a  part  of  the  revelations  of  the  Parsdeti. 
With  respect  to  the  Dies  stationarii,  the  Montanists  not 
only  pronounced  the  fast  obligatoiy  on  ail  ChristisnSr 
but  prolonged  it  until  evening,  instead  of  terminating  it» 
as  was  the  custom,  at  the  ninth  hoar.  In  the  obsemoce 
of  Xerophagim  (q.  v.),  the  Montanists  abatained  not  only 
from  flesh  and  wine,  like  the  orthodozi  but  also  ftom 
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richer  fruits,  and  omitted  their  cnstomaiy  ablations.** 
ApoUonius  (in  Emebius,  H,  E,  v,  18),  in  this  particular, 
ainaply  notices  of  Montanos,  **  This  is  he  who  laid  down 
Iaws  of  fasting,"  pointing  oat  in  these  words  that  Mon- 
unus's  offence  was  not  the  changing  of  one  law  for  an- 
other, hot  the  imposition  of  a  law  where  there  bad  been 
liberty.    TertoUian  has  written  an  entire  treatise  in  de- 
fence of  fasting,  and  the  objections  brought  against 
Montanism  on  this  point  show  clearly  the  exaggerated 
legalism  by  which  it  was  estranged  from  the  true  Chris- 
tian tndition.    The  law  and  the  prophets,  it  was  said 
to  the  Montanists,  were  until  John ;  fasting  thenoefor- 
waid  should  be  a  voluntary,  not  an  enjoined  act    The 
apostles  themselves  observed  it,  without  laying  it  as  a 
yoke  upon  any :  we  must  not  return  to  legal  prescrip- 
tions.  The  prophets  showed  great  contempt  for  all  that 
is  merely  outward  observance.    Tertullian  (DejgttmiUf 
c.  2  and  8)  replies  that  nothing  is  more  adapted  to  give 
large  license  to  the  flesh  than  the  reducing  of  the  law 
to  the  great  commandment  of  love.    He  maintains  the 
necessity  of  fasting — first,  on  the  ground  that  self-indul- 
gence led  to  the  ML    **ItiB  necessary,"  he  says,  **  that 
man  should  give  satisfaction  to  God  with  the  same  ele- 
ment by  which  he  offended,  and  that  he  should  deny 
himself  food,  which  caused  his  faU."    That  fasting  is 
agreeable  to  God  is  proved  by  the  words  full  of  tender- 
ness addressed  to  Elijah  when  he  was  fasting  in  the 
desert  of  Horeb,  especially  as  compared  with  the  severe 
tone  of  the  call  to  Adam  when  he  had  been  eating  the 
forbidden  fruit.    Fasting  facilitates  holy  virions,  as  is 
proved  by  sacred  history  from  Daniel  to  Peter,  and  it 
prepares  for  martyrdom ;  while  the  neglect  of  such  ab- 
stinenoe  leads  to  apostasy,  by  fostering  the  lore  for  ma- 
terial pleasures.    To  the  objections  dravm  from  Holy 
Scriptnre,  Tertullian  replies  by  the  revelations  of  the 
Paraclete,  which  legitimately  give  expansion  to  ite  ob- 
ligation, and  refuses  to  recognise  any  distinction  be- 
tween the  O.  and  N.  T.,  as  might  be  naturally  enough 
expected  from  his  strictly  legal  stand-point  (oomp.  De 
jejunHsj  c.6-8), 

Ite  strongest  protests,  however,  Montanism,  like  all 
ascetic  doctrines,  entered  against  the  union  of  the  sexes. 
It  not  only  prohibited  second  marriage  as  adultery,  for 
laity  as  well  as  clergy,  but  even  went  so  far  as  to  dis- 
tinctly impugn  all  marriage,  urging  its  faithful  ones  to 
absolute  continence.    Tertullian  does  not  hesiUto  to 
compare  the  conjugal  union  to  adidtery,  forgetting  his 
own  beautiful  words  about  the  perpetuity  of  marriage 
after  death  (^Adv.  Marc  i,  c.  29,  p. 452),  and  brands  the 
union  of  sexes  as  caused  by  an  impulse  of  lust.    "  Thus, 
then,"  he  suggests,  as  an  objection  urged,  '*yoa  set  a 
brsnd  even  on  first  marriages."    "And  riglUbf"  he  re- 
plies, ^amee  they  comUt  in  the  tame  tict  aa  aduUery, .  •  . 
Thus  it  is  good  for  a  man  not  to  touch  a  woman;  vir- 
ginity is  the  highest  holiness,  since  it  is  furthest  re- 
moved from  adultery"  (2>0  Vvy,  Veland,  p.  16).    In  his 
treatise  on  monogamy,  however,  Tertullian  contento 
himself  with  prohibiting  second  marriages,  taking  his 
stand  on  Scripture,  when  he  can  make  it  sustain  his 
view,  appealing  to  the  higher  power  of  the  Paraclete 
when  be  has  to  deal  with  the  exact  texte  of  St  PauL 
The  apostle,  according  to  him,  gave  sanction  to  second 
marria^^  but  with  a  marked  tone  of  antipathy,  and 
dimply  in  consequence  of  his  knowledge  and  prophecy 
having  been  only  in  part.    The  Paraclete,  however,  in 
his  new  revelation,  always  acte  in  conformity  with  Je- 
sus Christ  and  his  promises.    **  We  acknowledge,"  said 
Tertullian,  **  only  one  marriage,  as  we  acknowledge  only 
one  God.    Jesus  Christ  has  had  only  one  bride,  which 
is  the  Church.    By  his  example,  and  by  the  explicit 
command  revealed  by  the  Paraclete,  he  has  restored  the 
true  natore ;  for  monogamy  dates  from  Eden.  The  priests 
were  to  have  only  one  wife.   Now,  under  the  new  econ- 
omy, every  Christian  is  a  priest  of  Christ    No  differ- 
ence shoold  be  made  in  a  moral  point  of  view  between 
(he  deigy  and  the  laity,  for  the  former  are  teken  from 
smong  Christian  people.    BesideS)  how  can  marriage, 
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which  makes  of  the  man  and  woman  one  flesh,  be  re- 
newed ?  Is  such  an  assimilation  capable  of  repetition  ? 
Besides,  the  bonds  between  husband  and  wife  continue 
in  death ;  they  have  only  become  more  sacred  by  be- 
coming more  spirituaL"  Yet  Tertullian's  views,  though 
extreme,  do  not  in  thb  instance  clearly  set  forth  the 
views  of  all  Montanists.  Indeed  some  of  them  insisted 
that  their  founder  tenght  Xvotig  y^/uayi— dissolution  of 
marriage— and  that  Prisca  and  Maximilla,  as  soon  as 
they  recognised  the  spirit,  abandoned  their  husbands.  It 
is  true  Wemsdorf  (see  Routh*s  note,  ReL  Sac  i,  478)  ob- 
serves that  Montanus's  teaching  was  on  this  point  not 
by  precept,  but  by  the  example  of  his  two  prophetesses, 
and  yet  the  extreme  asceticism  must  have  had  a  far- 
reaching  influence  even  for  Tertullian  to  advocate  celi- 
bacy on  the  strength  of  it,  and  in  his  Exhortation  to 
Chastity  he  comes  to  recognise  a  morality  of  perfection 
which  rises  above  the  ordinary  standard.  **  Permanent 
virginity  is  ite  highest  point;  abstinence  fh)m  the  sex- 
ual relations  in  marriage  is  akin  to  it  in  virtue."  In  an 
extreme  ascetic  tendency  Montanism  forbade  women  all 
ornamental  clothing,  and  required  virgins  to  be  veiled. 
Thus  Tertullian  urges  that  it  be  done  so  as  not  to  kindle 
the  flame  of  passion.  ^I  entreat  thee,  O  woman,  be 
thou  mother,  daughter,  or  virgin,  veil  thy  head:  as 
mother,  veil  it  for  the  sake  of  thy  son ;  as  sbter,  for  thy 
brother;  as  daughter,  for  thy  father.  For  thou  dost 
imperil  men  of  every  age.  Put  on  the  armor  of  mod- 
esty; encircle  thee  with  a  rampart  of  chastity.  Set  a 
guard  over  thine  own  eyes,  and  over  those  of  others. 
Art  thou  not  married  to  Christ?"  {De  Vir^,  Vdand,  p. 
16). 

The  perversion  of  the  doctrine  of  redemption,  which 
is  the  souive  of  all  such  legalism,  casmstiy,  and  extreme 
asceticism,  as  the  Montaniste  teught,  is  more  especially 
noteble  in  the  arbitrary  disposition  made  by  Monu- 
nism  of  various  kinds  of  sins.     In  the  same  manner  as 
it  recognises  two  orders  of  perfection,  and  thus  does  vi- 
olence to  the  true  idea  of  good,  so  does  it  temper  with 
the  idea  of  eviL    In  accordance  with  the  words  of  John 
— ^^a  rin  not  unto  death,"  and  *'a  un  unto  death" — ^it 
made  a  difference  between  sins  venial  and  mortal,  and 
denied  that  the  Church  had  power  to  pardon  the  latlter, 
because,  as  it  teught,  there  is  no  possibility  of  a  second 
repentance  for  mortal  sins,  and  therefore  no  power  in 
the  Church  to  restore  the  lapsed  into  feUowship.    Ter- 
tullian*s  treatise  on  Modetty,  called  forth  by  the  decree 
of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  who  had  assumed  the  right  to 
pardon  the  gravest  sins,  expresses  the  Montanist  the- 
ory with  perfect  clearness.    He  does  not  dwell  for 
an  instent  on  the  real  difiiculty  of  obtaining  proof  of 
true  repentance,  but  speaks  only  of  the  comparative 
gravity  of  sins.     *'Some,"  he  says,  *'are  pardonable; 
others,  on  the  contrar}',  are  beyond  remission;  some 
merit  punishment,  others  damnation.    From  this  dif- 
ference in  the  offences  comes  the  difference  in  the  pen- 
itence, which  varies  according  as  it  is  exerdsed  on  ac- 
count of  a  pardonable  or  unpardonable  sin."     He  held 
all  mortel  sins  (of  which  he  numbers  seven)  committed 
after  baptism  to  be  unpardonable  {De  Pudicit,  c  2  and  19), 
at  least  in  this  world ;  and  a  Church  which  showed  such 
lenity  towards  gross  offenders,  as  the  Roman  Church  at 
that  time  did,  according  to  the  corroborating  testimony 
of  Hippolytus,  he  called  worse  than  a  "den  of  thieves," 
even  a  ^  spelunca  moechorum  et  fornicatorum."    At  the 
head  of  the  black  catalogue  of  unpardonable  or  morUl 
sins  the  Montaniste  placed  adultery  and  apostasy.   They 
did  not  deny  that  God  could  pardon  them  directiy,  or 
through  the  medium  of  an  exceptional  revelation;  but 
on  this  side  the  grave  no  restoration  was  poesible  for 
those  who  had  been  gmlty  of  such  sins,  even  thongh 
they  gave  the  strongest  pledges  of  their  repentance. 
Here  we  have  a  dear  departure  from  the  Krand  Chrisr 
tian  doctrine  of  the  fulness  of  God*s  mercy,  irrespecdve 
of  the  proportion  of  sin,  and  that  the  Church  must  suf- 
fer all  to  enter  ite  fellowship  who  manifest  *•  a  deare  to 
flee  from  the  -wrath  to  come."    If  Montanism  Uught 
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trulj,  it  follows  that  the  work  of  redemption  is  insuffi- 
cient, and  that,  in  addition  to  repentance,  a  certain  sat- 
isfaction is  demanded  of  the  sinner.  We  have  here  un- 
questionably reached  the  root  of  the  error  of  Montanism, 
from  which  grows  its  legalism  and  its  asceticism. 

The  religious  earnestness  which  animated  Monta- 
nbm,  and  the  fanatical  extremes  into  which  it  ran, 
have  frequently  reappeared  in  the  Church  after  the 
death  of  Montanism,  under  various  names  and  forms, 
as  in  Novatianism,  Donatism,  Anabaptism,  the  Cami- 
sard  enthusiasm,  Puritanism,  Pietism,  Irvingism,  and 
so  on,  by  way  of  protest  and  wholesome  reaction  against 
various  evils  in  the  Church.  And  what  may  appear 
perhaps  more  strange,  several  of  those  very  doctrines  of 
the  Montaoists  which  in  their  earliest  rise  were  pro- 
nounced heretical  gradually  made  their  way  into  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and,  with  slight  modifications,  remain 
to  this  day  a  part  of  her  creed.  Thus  it  is  to  Monta- 
nism that  it  owes  the  idea  of  the  infallibility  of  its  coun- 
cils, which  attempt  in  the  same  way  to  add  to  revela- 
tion. From  the  same  source,  too,  it  has  derived  its 
"counsels  of  perfection,**  and  the  distinction  between 
venial  and  mortal  sins.  Says  Dr.  Newman,  in  his  Estay 
on  Development  J  a  work  w^hich  he  would  hardly  care  to 
own  now, "  the  prophets  of  the  Montanists  prefigure  the 
Church's  doctors,  and  their  inspiration  her  infallibility ; 
their  revelations  her  developments"  (p.  849-862).  Since 
this  was  written  a  new  significance  has  been  given  it 
by  the  proceedings  of  the  last  Vatican  Council  (1869), 
which  has  lodged  in  the  individual  head  of  the  Church 
the  infallibility  formerly  attributed  to  the  Church  as  a 
whole.    See,  however,  Infallibility  ;  Papacy. 

We  now  return  to  the  external  history  of  Montanism. 
We  have  stated  that  it  probably  originated  in  Phrygia 
about  the  middle  of  the  2d  century,  and  that  it  spread 
rapidly  during  the  bloody  persecutions  under  Marcus 
Aurelius.  In  Asia  Minor,  however,  it  met  with  oppo- 
sition, and  the  bishops  and  synods  almost  universidly 
declared  against  the  new  prophecy  as  the  work  of  de- 
mons. Among  its  literary  opponents  in  the  East  are 
mentioned  Claudius  ApoUinaris  of  Hierapolis,  Miltiades, 
Apollonius,  Serapion  of  Antioch,  and  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria. The  Roman  Church  likewise,  during  the  epis- 
copate of  Eleutherus  (177-190)  or  of  Victor  (190-202), 
after  some  vacillation,  set  itself  against  it  at  the  insti- 
gation of  the  presbyter  (Jaius  and  the  confessor  Prax- 
eas.  Yet  the  opposition  of  Hippolytus  to  Zephyrinus 
and  Callistus,  and  the  later  Novatian  schbm,  shows  that 
the  disciplinary  rigorism  of  Montanism  found  enei^getic 
advocates  in  Rome  till  after  the  middle  of  the  8d  century. 
Indeed  it  was  some  time  before  the  Montanists  formed 
themselves  into  an  independent  sect  in  the  Western 
Church  (comp.  Gieseler,  Eccles,  Hist,  i,  125,  note  6). 
The  Gallic  Christians,  Irenaeus  at  their  head,  took,  it  is 
now  generally  believed,  a  conciliatory  posture,  and  sym- 
pathized at  least  with  the  moral  earnestness,  the  enthu- 
siasm fur  martyrdom,  and  the  chiliastic  hopes  of  the 
Montanists.  They  sent  the  bishop  Ireiueus  to  bishop 
Eleutherus  at  Rome  to  intercede  in  their  behalf,  and 
this  mission  may  have  induced  him  or  his  successor  to 
issue  letters  of  peace,  which  were,  however,  soon  after- 
wards recalled.  In  North  Africa  they  met  with  exten- 
sive sympathy,  as  the  Punic  national  character  leans 
naturally  towards  gloomy  and  rigorous  acerbity.  Here 
it  secured  TertuUian,  who  helped  the  gropers  in'the  dark 
towards  a  twilight  of  philosophy.  He  is  its  proper  and 
only  theologian.  Through  him,  too,  its  principles  re- 
acted in  many  respects  on  the  Catholic  Church;  and  that 
not  only  in  North  Africa,  but  also  in  Spain,  u»  we  may 
see  from  the  harsh  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Elvira  in 
203.  It  is  singular  that  Cyprian,  who,  with  all  his 
High-Church  tendencies  and  abhorrence  of  schism,  was 
a  dally  reader  of  TertuUian,  makes  no  allusion  to  Mon- 
tanism. Augustine  {De  karetUnu,  §  6)  relates  that 
TertuUian  left  the  Montanists  and  founded  a  new  sect, 
which  was  called  after  him,  but  was  through  his  (Au- 
gustine's) agency  reconcUed  to  the  CathoUc  congrega- 


tion mt  Carthage.  As  a  sect,  the  Montanirts  nm  down 
into  the  6tb  century ;  bat,  as  has  been  remarked  with 
much  truth,  although  the  actual  number  of  the  Monta- 
nists was  at  one  period  very  considerable,  the  impor- 
tance of  the  sect  is  reaUy  to  be  estimated  by  the  exient 
to  which  their  character  became  infused  into  the  Chorcfa. 
Neander  attributes  much  of  this  to  the  great  infiucnee 
which  TertuUian  exerted  through  the  relation  in  which 
he  stood  to  Cyprian,  who  called  him  his  teacher.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  there  was  some 
tendency  in  the  opposite  direction  in  the  introducticm 
of  a  prophetical  order  superior  in  rank  and  importance 
to  the  order  of  bishops.  The  first  order  among  the 
Montanists  was  that  of  jtralriurcA,  the  second  that  of 
cenonet,  and  the  third  that  of  bUkop.  The  patrisich 
resided  at  Pepuza,  in  Phrygia,  the  anticipated  seat  of 
the  millennial  kingdom,  and  at  that  time  almost  exclu- 
sively inhabited  by  Montanists. 

See  TertuUian's  works,  especiaUy  his  nameions  Mon- 
tanistic  writings;  Eusebius,  HitL  Eoeks.  v,  8,  14-19; 
Epiphanius,  Har.  p.  48,  49 ;  Wemsdorf,  J)e  Moniwtu- 
tis  (Dantsic,  1741) ;  MUnter,  EJJdta  et  oracula  Monta- 
nittar,  (Copeuh.  1829) ;  Neander,  A  ntiffnosUats  oder  Gtitt 
aus  TertuUian's  Schriften  (BerL  1825;  2d  cd.  1849); 
Schwegler,  Der  MofUanunuu  u.  die  chrigU.  Kirdne  dct 
2ten  Jahrh,  (Tub.  1841);  Kircbner,  De  M<mta$uttit{Jt' 
na,  1852,  8vo) ;  Baur,  Das  Weten  de$  Momtammniu  iiaeA 
den  neuesten  Fortdmngen,  in  the  TheoL  JakHmcker  (Tuh 
1851 ;  comp.  his  ChriaUnth,  der  8  eraien  JakrK  p.  21S- 
224);  Niedner,  Kirchen-Geackichte,  p.  253  sq.,  259  sq.; 
Ritschl,  Entatehtmg  der  aUkaihoL  Kircke  (2d  ed.  1857), 
p.  40^-550 ;  Pressens^,  Early  Years  of  CkrutitnUg 
(Heresy  and  Doctr.),  iii,  101-124;  Neandei^  Ck.  Biet,  i, 
507,  526;  Hi$L  Christian  Dogma  (see  Index);  SchaH; 
Ch,  Hist,  i,  862-469 ;  Hagenbach,  //iff.  Dodr,  i,  60  sq.; 
Walch,Gesc^ der  Ketzereien,  i, 611  sq.;  KiUeD,^i>c C^ 
p.  486  sq. ;  Burton,  EccL  Hist,  First  Three  CenL  p.  405  sq.; 
Ebrard,  Kircherk'  u.  Dogmengesch,  i,  137  sq.;  Mossman, 
Hist,  Catholic  Church  (Lond.  1878,  8vo),  ch.  v ;  Lipsina, 
in  HUgenfeld's  Zeitschr,JUr  tcisstnscha/tUehe  Theolo^ 
1865  and  1866;  Land,  C^i. /2er.  Jan.  1869, p. 478;  Chns- 
tian  Examiner^  SepL  1863,  p.  157;  BriU  Qfu  Rev.  Oct 
1878,  p.  288.    (J.H.W.) 

Montano,  Lbandro,  a  Spanish  theologian,  a  ns- 
tive  of  Murcia,  flourished  in  the  17th  century.  He  wss 
also  known  under  the  name  Leandro  of  Murda.  He 
was  a  Capuchin  monk,  ecclesiastical  inspector  of  Oedle, 
quaUficator  of  the  Inquisition,  and  preacher  to  the  kiop 
Among  his  numerous  works  may  be  mentioned,  Quati' 
ones  reguUires  y  r^la  de  hs  menores  (Madrid,  1645^  4bo) : 
— Commentaria  tn  Esther  (ibid.  1647,  foL) : — ExpUeadm 
de  las  hulas  de  Innoceneio  X  (ibid.  1650, 4to) : — Dis^i- 
sitiones  morales  m  primam  S.  Thames  (ibid.  1668-70,  t 
vols.  foL).  See  Antonio,  BihL  Nova,  Hispama;  Saici- 
Antoine,  BUL  umv.Jixmciscanaj  u,  279. — Hoefer,  Nour, 
Biog,  Genirale,  s.  v. 

Mont&miB,  a  celebrated  heresiareh  of  the  eaihr 
Christian  Churoh,  the  sapposed  founder  of  a  sect  named 
after  him  Montanists  (q.  v.),  was  a  Phrygian  by  bixth. 
and,  according  to  Eusebius  (/fiff.  Eodes,  v,  16),  made 
his  first  public  appearance  about  A.D.  170,  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Ardabar,  on  the  confines  of  Phrygia  and  Myaia, 
of  which  place  he  is  beUeved  to  have  been  a  native 
(comp.,  however,  the  bishop  of  Lincoln's  [Kaye]  TVrte^ 
&M,  p.  18  sq.).  He  was  brought  up  in  heathenisaB,  hot 
appears  to  have  embraced  Christianity  (about  170)  with 
all  the  fanatical  enthusiasm  for  which  his  oount^mcn 
were  noted.  Neander  endeavors  to  explain  his  chai^ 
acter  and  tendencies  on  the  supposition  of  his  poeww 
ing  an  essentiaUy  Phiygian  temperament,  and  the  Uttk 
we  know  concerning  him  renders  this  highly  probable. 
The  fVenzy,  the  paroxysms,  the  fierce  beUef  in  the  su- 
pernatural, that  marked  the  old  Phrygian  priests  of  Cv- 
bele  and  Bacchus,  are  repeated  unoer  lees  aavsge,  but 
not  less  abnormal  conditions,  in  the  ecstasies,  somnam- 
bulism, and  passion  for  self-immolation  of  the  Monta- 
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ni8l&    According  to  some  of  the  ancient  writera,  Mon- 
tanua  was  believed  by  his  followers  to  be  the  Para- 
clete, or  Holy  Spirit      But  this  is  an  exaggeration, 
for  he,  falling  into  somnambulistic  ecstasies,  came  sim- 
ply to  consider  himself  the  inspired  organ  of  the  Para- 
clete, the  Helper  and  Comforter  promised  by  Christ  in 
these  last  times  of  distress.     He,  however,  certainly 
claimed  divine  inspiration  for  himself  and  his  associ- 
ates.    They  delivered  their  prophecies  in  an  ecstasy, 
and  their  example  seems  to  have  introduced  into  the 
Church  the  practice  of  appealing  to  visions  in  favor  of 
(»pinion8  and  actions,  of  which  practice  Cyprian  and 
others  availed  thems^ves  to  a  great  extent  (comp.  Mid- 
dleton.  Free  Inquiry ^  p.  98,  etc.).     His  principal  asso- 
ciates were  two  prophetesses,  named  Prisca,  or  Priscilla, 
and  Maximilla.     The  doctrines  which  Montanus,  if  he 
unght  at  all  as  a  leader  of  a  sect,  disseminated  are  now 
clearly  seen  to  have  been  in  general  agreement  with 
those  of  the  Church  catholic  of  the  2d  century,  and  the 
fact  that  Tertullian  at  one  time  became  the  most  bril- 
liant exponent  of  the  Montanists  would  go  far  to  con- 
lirm  such  a  position.     But  the  aiuterity  of  manner,  the 
strictness  of  discipline,  and  the  doctrine  of  a  permanent 
extraordinary  influence  of  the  Paraclete,  manifesting 
itself  by  prophetic  ecstasies  and  vbions,  opened  wide 
the  door  to  aU  manner  of  fanatical  extravagances,  and 
brought  reproach  upon  the  name  of  founder  and  sect 
alike.     Ecclesiaaticid  writers  of  succeeding  centuries 
have  in  consequence  brought  more  or  less  reproach 
upon  the  name  of  Montanus  by  accusations  of  immoral- 
ity and  crime,  and  he  is  even  said  to  have  ended  bis 
days  violently.     But  there  is  no  authority  for  such 
statements,  if  we  may  believe  Schwegler,  Der  Mon- 
tanimuts  u.  <Ue  christliche  Kirche  des  zweiten  Jahrk, 
(Tttb.  1841,  8vo).     He  insists  upon  it  that  ''there  is 
nothing  of  historical  value  in  the  life  of  thu  man  at  our 
command**  (p.  242),  and  believes  that  ^  the  person  Mon- 
tanus is  of  no  significance  in  the  examination  and  elu- 
cidation of  what  is  known  as  Montanism^  and  would  go 
even  so  far  as  to  *'  doubt  the  historical  existence  of  this 
apocryphal  character**   (p.  243).     There  is  certainly 
ground  for  such  a  position  in  the  fact  that  in  their  ear- 
liest days  the  Montanists  were  never  spoken  of  under 
that  name,  but  were  generally  called,  especially  by  Ter- 
tullian and  Eusebius,  after  the  name  of  the  country  in 
which  they  originated,  Cataphrygicau^  or  after  the  name 
of  the  place  to  which  they  assigned  special  sanctity,  Pe- 
puzians  (comp.  Epiphan.  Har,  xlviii,  14).   Bishop  Kaye, 
in  his  Tertullian  (p.  28-  sq.),  takes  it  for  granted  that 
Montanus  was  a  historical  character,  and  awards  to  him 
the  dignity  of  founder  of  the  Montanists.    The  learned 
bishop  even  believes,  depending  upon  Tertullian*s  work, 
"  that  the  effusions  of  Montanus  and  his  female  associ- 
ates had  been  committed  to  writing,**  and  that  *'  Tertul- 
lian, believing  that  Montanus  was  commissioned  to 
complete  the  Christian  revelation,  could  not  deem  him 
inferior  to  the  apostles,  by  whom  it  was  only  obscurely 
and  imperfectly  develop^.**    See  references  to  the  ar- 
ticle Montanists.     (J,  H.  W.) 

SSontaniui,  Benedict  Arias.    See  Abias. 

Montanus  op  Toledo,  a  noted  Spanish  prelate  of 
the  early  Christian  Church,  flourished  in  the  6th  cen- 
tury. But  little  is  known  of  his  personal  history.  He 
succeeded  Celsus  in  the  see  of  Toledo  A.D.  581 ;  he  pre- 
sided at  the  council  held  in  Toledo,  and  died  in  the  year 
540.  There  are  two  letters  of  his  extant,  one  to  the 
brethren  of  Palantia,  and  the  other  to  Theodorius,  bishop 
of  Palantia. — Clarke,  Sacred  Lit,  ii,  306. 

Montanye,  Thomas  B.,  a  Baptist  minister,  was 
bom  in  New  York  in  1769.  He  began  preaching  when 
quite  young,  and  was  in  1788  ordained  pastor  of  the 
Baptist  society  in  Warwick,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained 
until  1801,  when  he  accepted  a  call  from  the  Church  in 
Southampton,  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  which  situation  he 
held  nntil  his  death,  Sept.  27, 1829.  He  was  a  truly 
popular  preacher,  and  on  account  of  his  talents  and  piety 


his  services  came  to  be  much  sought  after  for  onlina- 
tions,  councils,  and  especially  religious  anniversaries, 
yet  none  of  his  works  have  been  published. — Sprague, 
AnnaUyVif  265. 

Montargon,  Robert  FRAN9018  de  (ITyacinthe  de 
VAs»omption),  a  French  preacher  and  theologian,  was 
bom  at  Paris  May  27, 1705.  He  assumed  the  vows  of 
the  Augustines  of  the  street  Notre  Dame  of  the  Yictoires 
at  Paris  (Us  Petits  P«re«),  and  very  soon  became  re- 
markable for  his  oratorical  talent.  He  was  made  court 
preacher  by  Louis  XV,  and  received  the  title  of  almoner 
to  Stanishius  I  (ex-king  of  Poland),  duke  of  Lorraine 
and  of  Bar.  His  life  was  consecrated  to  his  ministry. 
Attacked  by  paralysis,  he  resorted  in  1770  to  the  waters 
of  Plombi^res  for  relief.  An  inundation  of  the  Angronne 
destroyed  that  dty,  and  Montargon  found  only  death 
where  he  had  expected  recovery— July  25, 1770.  He  is 
the  author  of  DicHonnaire  apottoligue  a  Vutage  de  mea- 
sieurs  leg  cures  de  la  viSe  et  de  la  campagne  qui  se  de- 
BtinaU  a  la  ckaire  (Paris,  1752-58,  13  vols.  8vo) ;  this 
work  has  remained  the  vade  mccum  of  the  ecclesiastics. 
It  has  often  been  reprinted,  and  translated  into  different 
languages.  The  first  six  volumes  treat  of  morals,  the 
seventh  and  eighth  of  the  mysteries  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
ninth  of  the  Virgin,  the  tenth  of  the  saints,  the  eleventh 
of  the  homilies  of  Lent,  the  twelfth  of  different  subjects, 
and  the  thirteenth  is  a  general  table  of  the  subjects 
treated  in  the  other  twelve  volumes.  See  JRecueHs 
(T  Eloquence  sainte ;  Histoire  de  Vinstitution  de  la  fete  du 
Saint-Sacrement  (1753, 12mo);  Dictionnaire  portati/ des 
predicateurst  s.  v, 

Montaset,  Antoinb  de  Malvin  de,  a  French 
prelate,  was  bom  Aug.  17, 1718,  in  the  castle  of  Quissac, 
near  Agen.  He  belonged  to  a  good  family  of  the  Age- 
nais,  and,  embracing  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  ob- 
tained, among  other  benefices,  the  abbeys  of  Saint-Vio- 
tor  of  Paris  and  of  Monstier  in  Argonne.  At  the  close 
of  1742  he  became  almoner  to  the  king,  and  in  1748  was 
appointed  bishop  of  Autun.  March  31,  1759,  he  was 
raised  to  the  archbishopric  of  Lyons  in  the  place  of  car- 
dinal de  Tencin.  "Zealously  opposed  to  the  philoso- 
phers,** says  Feller,  '*an  ardent  defender  of  the  prerogar 
tives  of  his  see,  which  he  daimed  privileged  even  to 
the  reformation  of  metropolitan  judgments,  a  successful 
adversary  to  the  customs  and  privileges  of  his  chapter, 
which  he  succeeded  in  suppressing  by  civil  authority, 
this  prelate  holds  a  distinguished  place  in  the  history 
of  the  Galilean  Church  of  this  century.'*  He  had  nu- 
merous debates  with  M.  de  Beaumont,  archbishop  of 
Paris,  relative  to  the  religious  quarrels  of  the  time.  He 
felt  much  inclined  to  side  with  the  Jansenists,  and  did 
say  much  in  their  favor;  yet  he  never  became  one  of 
the  number  of  the  Appellants^  and  avoided  any  formal 
proceedings  of  opposition  against  the  bull  Unigemlus, 
He  died  May  2, 1788,  at  Paris,  Montazet  had  a  happy 
memory,  a  brilliant  imagination,  an  active  mind;  his 
eloquence  was  lofty,  energetic,  and  copious.  In  1757 
he  was  admitted  to  the  French  Academy.  His  princi- 
pal writings  are,  L^ttre  a  VA  rcheveque  de  Paris  (Lyons, 
1760, 4to) ;  he  there  takes  the  title  o{  Primate  of  France: 
— Mandement  contre  **  U Histoire  du  Peuple  de  Dieu"  de 
Berruyer  (Lyons,  1762,  12mo): — Instruction  pastorale 
sur  les  sources  de  Vincredidite  et  ks  Jbndemenis  de  la  re- 
ligion  (Paris,  1775,  4to) ;  this  work  was  greatly  praised 
up  to  the  time  when  it  was  reprinted  under  the  title  of 
Plagiats  de  M,  VArchevique,  and  with  the  passages 
drawn  from  the  Principes  de  lafoi  chreiienne  of  Daguet ; 
but  there  is  reason  for  believing  that  the  composition  of 
the  Instruction  pastorale  is  by  P.  Lambert : — Catechisme 
(Lyons,  1768) : — Rituel  de  diocese  de  Lyon  (Lyons,  1788, 
3  vols.  12mo).  It  was  under  his  auspices  that  the  In- 
stiiutiones  TheologtcoB  appeared  (Lyons,  1782, 1784, 6  vols. 
12mo) ;  and  the  InsiUutiones  Pkihsophuxe  (Lyons,  1784, 
5  vols.  12mo) ;  this  system  of  theology,  proscribed  in 
France,  was  introduced  into  Italy  and  Spain,  where  it 
was  held  in  esteem  for  a  short  time.     See  IJAmi  de  la 
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ReUffiofif  xxii,  161, 172;  Bachaumont,  Memotres  aecreU, 
jxassim ;  Migne,  Did,  des  JansimsteSf  a.  v. ;  FeUeii  Dict^ 
Hist,  8.  V. ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  GinercUef  b.  v.  ;  Jervia, 
Hist,  Ch.  of  France  (Loud.  1872,  2  vola.  8vo),  ii,  825  aq. 

MontbaA,  Jean  Barton  db,  a  French  prelate,  a 
native  of  Gueret,  flourished  in  the  15th  oentui}'.  He 
was  abbot  of  the  Dorat  in  1446,  and  on  April  1, 1457, 
was  made  bishop  of  Limoges,  and  counsellor  to  the  Par- 
liament In  1465  he  resigned  his  functions  in  favor  of 
his  nephew,  Jean  Barton  de  Montbas  II,  who  put  into 
print  the  Breviarium  Lemovicense  (Paris,  1500, 8vo)  and 
the  Bremarium  diacesis  Lemovicensia  (1504),  Manutcrit. 
de  1688,  in  the  library  of  Limoges.  He  died  in  the  cas- 
tle of  Isle,  March  4, 1497,  with  the  honorable  title  of 
archbishop  of  Nazareth.  We  owe  to  him  the  construc- 
tion of  the  magnificent  nave  in  the  cathedral  of  Limoges, 
and  the  impression  of  the  Missale  ad  usum  Lemovicenr- 
tie  Ecdeeim  Parinii^  per  Joannem  de  Prato  (1483,  4to), 
See  GaUia  Ckrigdana  itova,  vol  ii,  col  536,  551 ;  Bona- 
ventura,  iii,  166, 718, 729, 781.— Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Gi- 
nintley  s.  v. 

Montbolssler.    See  Petkr  the  Venerable. 

Montbray,  Geffroi  db,  a  French  prelate,  was 
bom  at  Montbray,  near  Saint  L6,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  11th  century.  Descended  from  a  noble  family  of 
Normandy,  he  was  early  devoted  to  the  Church,  and  on 
April  10,  1049,  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Coutances. 
He  was  present  at  the  assembly  held  in  1066  by  Wil- 
liam, duke  of  Normandy,  at  Lillebonne,  in  which  it  was 
resolved  to  invade  England.  One  of  the  principal  pro- 
moters of  that  war,  he  followed  the  duke,  his  friend,  to 
the  conquest,  and  acquitted  himself  very  courageously  at 
the  battle  of  Hastings.  He  accompanied  William  to  Lon- 
don, and  in  the  ceremony  of  the  coronation  at  Westmin- 
ster acted  as  chamberlain  for  the  states  of  Normandy. 
When  the  Conqueror  was  recalled  to  his  duchy,  he  left 
Geffroi  de  Montbray  at  the  head  of  his  soldiery.  In 
1067,  when  he  had  defeated  the  two  Anglo-Saxon 
princes,  Edmund  and  Godwin,  Geflroi  entered  Dorset 
and  Somerset,  and  there  destroyed  all  who  rose  in  arms, 
or  who  were  suspected  of  having  taken  up  arms.  Some 
years  after  the  earls  of  Northumberland,  Norfolk,  and 
Hereford,  having  rebelled  against  the  Conqueror,  Gef- 
froi powerfully  aided  in  the  victory  of  Fagadon,  ob- 
tained over  them  in  1074,  and  forced  them  to  take  ref- 
uge in  Norwich,  where  he  besieged  and  took  them  by 
capitulation.  As  a  reward  for  these  noble  and  numer- 
ous deeds,  William  gave  to  him  in  fief  280  manorial 
lands.  Alter  the  death  of  that  prince  (1087)  he  was 
obliged  to  return  to  Normandy,  where  he  died,  Feb.  2, 
1094.  See  Orderic  Vital,  HtMtoire  ecoUnaetique ;  GaUia 
Christiana,  vol  xi;  Thierry,  Hist,  de  la  Conquite  de 
FA  ngleterrepar  les  Normands ;  Lecanu,  Hist,  des  Eveqttes 
de  Coutances;  Fisquet,  Francepont^ficale, — Hoefer,  Nouv, 
Biog,  Gsniraie,  s.  v. 

Montbrtm,  Charles  du  Pay,  a  Huguenot  war- 
rior, and  a  zealous  Protestant,  was  bom  in  the  diocese 
of  Gap  in  1630.'  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  civil 
wars  of  his  time,  and  rendered  the  Huguenots  great  ser- 
vice, performing  several  very  daring  deeds,  and  show- 
ing his  bravery  in  an  especial  manner  at  Jamac  and 
Montcontour.  He  was  at  last  captured  and  executed 
in  1575.  See  Allard,  Vie  du  brave  Montbrun  (Grenoble, 
1675, 12mo);  Martin,  Hist,  de  Charles  Dupuy  (2d  ed. 
Paris,  1816,  8vo) ;  Hoefer,  Nouo,  Biog,  GinircUe,  xxxvi, 
141-43;  Smiles,  ^u^iKitoto. 

Montbrrm,  GhoiUatune.    See  Bri9onnet. 

Montchal,  Charlbs  db,  a  French  'prelate,  was 
bom  in  1589  at  Annonay  (Yivarais).  His  mother  was 
Anne  of  Guillon.  At  first  abbot  of  Saint-Amand-de- 
lioisse,  in  the  diocese  of  Angoul^me,  and  of  Saint-Sau- 
veur-le-Vicomte,  in  the  diocese  of  Coutances,  he  became 
arohbishop  of  Toulouse  in  1627  by  the  resignation  of 
Louis  de  Nogaret,  cardinal  of  La  Vlllette.  The  cardinal 
of  LaViilette  had  not  received  holy  orders,  and  was  not 
tten  a  ample  derk.    As  for  Montchal,  he  had  not  only 


been  ordained,  but  he  was  that  rare  thing  amoag  eode* 
siastics  of  quality,  a  theologian,  and  even  an  erudite 
theologian.  He  was  consecrated  in  Paris  Jan.  9, 1628, 
and  subsequently  repaired  to  his  metropolitan  town. 
Toulouse  then  had  a  prelate  who,  dothed  in  his  sacer- 
dotal robes,  officiated  and  preached,  which  was  a  great 
novelty.  Charles  de  Montchal  returned  to  Paris  in 
1635,  and  assisted  at  the  assembly  of  the  deigy,  where 
he  was  one  of  the  prindpal  orators.  In  1641  he  was  pres- 
ent at  the  assembly  of  Mantes,  the  history  of  whidi  be 
wrote.  In  1645  he  again  took  his  seat  in  the  assembly 
of  PariS)  where  he  energetically  pleaded  the  cause  of 
ecclesiastical  franchise.  Sept,  8,  1643,  he  consecrated 
the  church  of  Sor^ze.  Under  his  administration  the 
Church  of  Toulouse  prospered  greatly,  and  became  en- 
riched by  a  considerable  number  of  monasteries  and 
convents.  He  died  at  Carcassonne  Aug.  22, 1651.  The 
sseal  of  Montchal  for  religion  was  that  of  an  enlightened 
mind.  He  thought  that  the  Church  should  be  power- 
ful, and  was  sensible  enough  to  seek  for  the  elements  of 
that  power  in  the  example  of  good  morals,  the  progRsa 
of  ecclesiastical  studies,  and  the  noble  triumphs  of  do- 
quence.  He  was  the  patron  of  a  multitude  of  leanied 
men,  who  dedicated  their  works  to  him ;  among  them 
may  be  mentioned  ^denne  Molinier,  FraD9ob  Combe- 
fis,  Innocent  Cironius,  Casanova,  Ravel,  etc  He  b  the 
author  of  Mimoires  (Rotterdam,  1718,  2  vola>  12nio) ;  io 
these  Mimoires  is  the  Journal  de  VA  ssembUe  de  MaxUs, 
See  GaUia  ChrisLvol  xiii,  ooL  61;  Du  U^ge, Hist, de$ 
Institut,  de  la  ville  de  Toulouse,  iii,  126, 127«— Hoefer, 
Nouv,  Biog,  GeniralCf  a.  v 

Mont  de  Pi6t6.    See  Mortes  Pietatis. 

Monte,  Cardinal  deL    See  Juuus  IL 

Bfonte,  Andreas  de  C^iaaia  *^1  DK*i-)13K),  a 
celebrated  Jewish  convert  to  Christianity,  so  named 
after  he  had  embraced  the  new  faith  (before  his  conver- 
sion he  was  called  R,  Joseph  TsarpaUd  Hor-A  Ipkasi, 

*^D&bHn  '^n&iaC  CjOl*^),  was  bom  in  the  early  part  of 
the  16th  century  at  Fez,  in  Africa  (hence  his  second 
surname,  "^OfebMil),  of  Jewish  parents,  who  were  na- 
tives of  France,  which  \b  indicated  by  his  first  aamanM 
('^nfi'^ac,  GaUus),  He  emigrated  to  Rome,  where,  after 
exercising  the  office  of  chief  rabbi  for  many  yean,  and 
distinguishing  himself  as  an  expounder  of  the  Moaaie 
law,  he  embraced  Christianity  about  the  year  1562,  dnr^ 
ing  the  pontificate  of  Julius  IIL  He  at  once  conse- 
crated lus  vast  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  rabbinical  lit- 
erature to  the  eluddation  of  the  prophedea,  with  a  view 
to  bringing  his  brethren  into  the  foUA  of  the  Romish 
Church,  and  wrote — (1)  A  voluminous  woik,  entitled 
D'^Tin'^n  naiac.  The  PerpUxUg  of  the  JevSy  demon- 
strating both  from  the  Scriptures  and  the  andent  rab- 
binical writings  aU  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  relig- 
ion. Bartolocd,  who  found  the  MS.  in  loose  sheets 
in  the  Neophyte  College  at  Rome,  carefully  collated  it 
and  had  it  bound.  He  did  not  know  that  it  ever  was 
printed,  but  FUrst  {Bibliotheca  Judaica,  iii,  544,  9.  v. 
Zarfati)  states  that  it  was  published  in  Rome,  l&--^4ta 
However,  Fabiano  Fiocchi,  in  his  work  called  Diahgn 
delta  Fede,  has  almost  entirely  transcribed  it,  so  that 
the  Biblical  student  may  derive  all  the  advantages 
from  it  for  Christological  purposes.  (2)  An  epistle  to 
the  various  synagt^pies,  written  both  in  Hebrew  and 
Italian,  and  entitled  Dibo  n^AK,  Lettera  di  Pace,  dated 
Jan.  12, 1581.  It  treats  of  the  coming  of  the  trae  Mes- 
siah, and  shows  from  the  prophedea  of  the  O.  T.,  as 
well  as  from  the  works  of  the  andent  rabbins,  that  he 
must  have  come  long  ago  in  the  person  of  Jena  Christ 
(Rome,  16—,  4to).  This  learned  work  and  the  lormer 
one  are  very  important  contributions  to  the  exposition 
of  the  Messianic  prophecies,  and  to  the  nndeiataadin^ 
of  the  andent  Jewish  views  about  the  Messiab.  Gr^- 
ory  XIII  appointed  Monte  in  1576  preacher  to  the  He- 
brews of  Rome  in  the  oratory  of  the  Holy  Trinity;  he 
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was  afterwards  made  Oriental  interpreter  to  the  pope, 
in  which  capacity  he  translated  several  ecclesiastical 
works  from  the  Syriac  and  Arabic.  He  died  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  17th  century.  See  Bartolocci,  Biblio- 
iheca  Magna  Rabbudca,  iii,  848  sq. ;  Wolf,  BUAioiheca 
Hdrma  i,  566  sq.;  Ginsborg,  in  Kitto,  Cydop.  BibL  Lit, 
8.  ▼.;  Kalkar,  Israel  if.  die  Kirdie,  p.  71;  FUrst,  BibL 
JueL  i,  45  (s.  v.  Andreas).     (J.  H.  W.) 

Monte  Ca8(s)l]io,  the  first  Boiedictine  convent 
ever  estabUshed,  "the  venerable  mother  of  Western 
monachism,"  and  for  a  thousand  years  the  spot  especial- 
ly dear  to  the  great  Benedictine  order,  was  so  named 
after  the  place  in  which  it  was  located. 

Benedict  oi  Narsia  (q.  v.)  having  been  induced  by 
the  representations  of  the  priest  Florentios  to  settle 
in  the  Campania,  near  Naples,  found  on  a  mountain, 
near  the  old  Castntm  Cannum^  a  temple  of  Apollo  and  a 
shrine  of  Venus,  which  were  still  resorted  to  by  the  hea- 
then inhabitants.  He  converted  them,  destroyed  the 
temple  and  shrine,  and  in  their  place  erected  a  chapel 
dedicated  to  St.  Martin,  and  soon  after  commenced  build- 
ing a  convent  for  himself  and  his  followers,  which  sub- 
sequently received  the  name  of  Monte  Cassino.  The 
midertaking  succeeded  in  spite  of  difficulties  of  all  kinds 
(it  is  said  the  devil  made  the  stones  so  heavy  that  it 
was  impossible  to  lift  them,  etc  I),  and  was  terminated 
in  529.  The  convent  was,  of  course,  subject  to  the  rule 
of  Benedict,  who  remained  its  abbot  until  his  death, 
March  21,  543.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  abbots  Con- 
atantine,  Simplicius,  and  YitaUs,  under  whose  govern- 
ment the  convent,  although  often  invaded  by  the  bar- 
barians, continued  to  prosper,  owing  chiefly  to  the  mir- 
acles performed  by  the  relics  of  its  founder.  In  580 
Monte  Cassino  was  stormed  by  the  Lombards.  The  ab- 
bot and  monks,  taking  with  them  their  most  valuable 
craaments,  and  the  original  copy  of  their  rule,  fled  to 
Borne,  where  they  were  well  received  by  pope  Pelagius 
IL  They  sopn  built  a  new  convent  by  the  side  of  the 
Quxrinal  Palace,  and  remained  in  possession  of  it  during 
140  years.  Gregory  the  Great  proved  particularly  well- 
disposed  towards  the  order,  inciting  them  to  turn  their 
attention  towards  missions,  and  particularly  to  Eng- 
land, from  whence  they  spread  to  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
Germany.  Sl  Willibrod  introduced  the  order  in  Fries- 
land,  and  under  St.  Bonifacius  it  acquired  supremacy 
throughout  Germany.  In  720  pope  Gregory  II  appoint- 
ed the  Bresdan  Petronax  to  build  a  new  convent  and 
a  church  on  the  ruins  of  Monte  Cassino,  which  was  then 
only  inhabited  by  hermits,  and  the  church  was  conse- 
crated by  pope  Zacharias  himself  in  748.  Petronax  was 
appointed  abbot,  and  the  pope  confirmed  all  the  dona- 
tions made  to  the  convent,  exempting  it  at  the  same 
time  from  episcopal  jurisdiction,  and  restoring  to  it 
the  autograph  rule  of  St  Benedict.  But  in  the  mean 
dme  the  convent  had  met  with  an  irreparable  loss :  a 
French  monk,  Aigulf  de  Fleury,  had  in  683  taken  from 
the  ruins  the  remains  of  the  saint,  and  carried  them  to 
hia  own  convent,  which  henceforth  had  taken  the  name 
of  St.  Benoit  sur  Loire.  Abbot  Petronax  died  May  6, 
740.  Under  his  successors  Monte  Cassino  became  a  cen- 
tre of  learning.  Prof.  Leo,  in  his  GeKh,  v.  Italien,  says : 
"  Benevento  and  the  convent  of  Monte  Cassino  must  be 
considered  as  having  been  for  a  time,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  most  important  abode  of  scien- 
tific activity.  Africa,  Greece,  and  the  Western  German 
countries  met  there ;  and  from  the  meeting  of  the  dis- 
tinguished men  of  these  different  countries  resulted  nat- 
urally a  higher  intellectual  life  than  could  be  found 
anywhere  else;  for  there  neither  trade  nor  the  coarse 
enjoyments  of  immoderate  eating  or  drinking,  which  en- 
gross all  in  the  sea-towns  and  on  the  northern  coasts,  were 
the  adversaries  of  science"  (ii,  21).  Among  its  eminent 
men  we  may  mention  Paulus,the  son  of  Waroefried,the 
historian  of  the  Lombards,  whom,  after  in  sorrow  at  the 
fate  of  his  country  he  had  retired  to  Monte  Cassino, 
Charlemagne  repeatedly  invited  to  his  court,  and  who 
wrote  the  HomiHarinm,  and  taught  Greek  to  the  cler- 


gy. Under  his  influence  Charlemagne  granted  great 
privileges  to  the  order,  and  subjected  all  the  convents 
of  his  empire  to  their  rule.  The  relations  between  Rome 
and  Monte  Cassino  were  a]wa3rs  of  the  most  friendly 
character;  and  while,  down  to  the  8th  century,  it  was 
Rome  that  encouraged  and  sustained  the  convent  in  its 
progress,  the  latter  came  in  the  troubled  times  of  the  8th, 
9th,  and  10th  centuries  to  be  considered  by  the  Romish 
clergy  as  the  centre  of  scientific  culture.  However,  in 
884,  the  Saracens  attacked  the  convent,  slew  the  abbot, 
BerthariuB,  at  the  altar,  and  destroyed  Monte  Cassino 
and  St  Salvator ;  and  the  monks  had  to  flee  with  their 
treasures  to  the  convent  of  Teano.  In  886,  monk  £r- 
chembert,  at  the  head  of  some  of  the  order,  made  an  at* 
tempt  to  restore  the  convent ;  but  they  were  driven  off 
by  Greek  robbers,  and  remained  until  the  death  of  ab- 
bot Leo  in  915  at  Teano,  gradually  losing  their  impor- 
tance. The  count  of  Teano  was  thus  enabled  to  seize 
vrithout  opposition  some  of  the  property  of  the  convent; 
those  of  C^ua  appropriated  also  a  part,  and,  finally, 
after  the  death  of  Leo,  the  young  archdeacon,  John  of 
Capua,  a  cousin  of  the  duke  of  Capua,  became  the  ab- 
bot of  the  remaining  Cassinites,  who  now  removed  to 
Capua.  There  they  built  the  church  of  St  Benedetto, 
together  with  a  rich  college  of  canons.  But  they  now 
commenced  gradually  relaxing  the  severity  of  their 
rule,  and  we  find  pope  Agapetus  II  complaining  bitterly 
of  their  insubordination.  In  949  abbot  Aligemus  suc- 
ceeded by  his  zeal  in  restoring  Monte  Cassino ;  through 
the  protection  of  the  princes  of  Capua  he  regained  the 
possessions  taken  ttom.  it  in  former  times;  he  invited 
colonists,  with  whom  he  concluded  a  ''placitum  libel- 
lari  statuto,"  and  built  for  them  in  several  places  church- 
es and  chapels.  He  obliged  the  monks  to  devote  them- 
selves to  agriculture  and  to  literary  labors,  and  enforced 
the  discipline.  He  obtained  also  from  the  emperors 
Otto  I  and  II  the  confirmation  of  the  possessions  and 
privileges  of  the  convent,  and  used  every  exertion  to 
restore  it  to  its  former  splendor.  He  remained  abbot 
thirty-five  years,  and  is  called  the  third  founder  of 
Monte  Cassino.  His  successor,  Manso  (986),  only  sought 
to  increase  the  temporal  welfare  of  the  convent,  regard- 
less of  discipline.  He  led  a  princely  life,  and  the  dis- 
order became  so  great  during  his  administration  that 
Nilus,  visiting  the  convent,  exclaimed :  "  Let  us  quick- 
ly, my  brethren,  leave  this  place,  which  will  soon  be 
visited  by  the  anger  of  God."  Manso,  deceived  by  some 
of  his  own  monks,  died  of  grief  in  996.  Nothing  partic- 
ular occurred  under  the  succeeding  abbots  Athenulph 
(1011-22),  Theobald  (1022>85),  Richerius  (1088-55), 
Frederick  (1057-58).  Under  abbot  Desiderius  (1058-87) 
the  order  commenced  to  improve  again ;  he  was  a  s<m 
of  a  duke  of  Benevento,  and  had  been  educated  in  the 
convent  De  la  Casa ;  Leo  IX  made  him  cardinal  deacon 
of  St  Sergius  and  Bacchus,  and  on  March  26,  1059, 
NichoUw  II  appointed  him  cardinal  priest  of  the  title 
of  St  Cecilia.  The  next  day  he  was  appointed  abbot 
of  Monte  Cassina  He  restored  the  building,  the  church 
was  consecrated  by  pope  Alexander  II  in  person,  and 
the  number  of  the  monks  increased  to  two  hundred. 
At  the  same  time  the  discipline  was  strictly  enforced, 
and  scientific  studies  vigorously  resumed  (see  Giese- 
brecht,  De  litL  studiis  apud  Hcdos  pHmit  medU  uevi 
toBculis  (BeroL  1845).  Gregory  YU  himself  designated 
Desiderius  as  his  successor,  and  he  was  finally  made  pope, 
somewhat  by  force,  in  1086,  as  Victor  IIL  He  ever  re- 
gretted having  left  his  convent,  and  finally  returned 
to  die  in  the  place  he  loved  so  dearly,  after  reigning 
eight  years.  His  successor  as  abbot  was  CMerisius  I 
(1087-1105).  Under  him  the  convent  received  various 
valuable  endowments,  a  hospital  was  added  to  the  al* 
ready  existing  buildings,  and  these  completed  in  a  very 
handsome  manner.  Pope  Urban  II  confirmed  by  a  bull 
all  the  donations  which  had  been  made  to  the  convent, 
and  replaced  the  abbey  of  Glanfeuil,  in  France,  founded 
by  St  Maurus,  under  the  rule  of  Monte  Cassina  Un- 
der the  successors  of  Oderisius  I  the  reputation  of  Monte 
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CassiDO  gradually  declined  again,  and  was  never  regain- 
ed. Among  those  who  inhabited  it  are  yet  to  be  men- 
tioned bishop  Bruno  of  Segni  (abbot  1107-11),  cardinal 
Giovanni  Gaetano.  afterwards  pope  Grelasius  II,  and  es- 
pecially the  learned  Petrus  Diaconus.  In  1289  the  em- 
peror Frederick  II  dispened  the  monks,  and  occupied  thc^ 
convent  with  his  soldiers.  Urban  lY  then  appointed  the 
wise  and  learned  Bernard  Ayglerius  of  Lyons  abbot  and 
reformer  of  the  convent.  He  succeeded  in  regaining 
some  of  its  lost  possessions,  and  in  subjecting  the  monks 
to  the  discipline,  for  which  purpose  he  composed  the 
Speculum  Monachorum  (Venice,  1505),  and  a  comment- 
ary on  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict.  Bernard  died  April  8, 
1282.  In  1294  pope  Celestine  V  made  an  attempt  to 
change  the  rule  into  that  of  the  Oelestines,  and  with  that 
view  appointed  the  Olestine  Angelarius  abbot  of  Monte 
Casaino;  but  Boniface  YIII  gave  up  the  attempt.  A 
bull  of  John  XXII  made  the  churgh  of  Monte  Cassino  a 
cathedral,  the  abbot  bishop,  and  the  monks  cathedral 
canons.  Still  the  order  continued  to  sink,  and  in  1359 
there  remained  but  a  few  monks  living  in  huts  built  on 
the  ruins  of  their  convent.  Pope  Urban  Y  sought  to  re- 
vive an  interest  in  the  convent,  became  himself  its  ab- 
bot, invited  the  assistance  of  the  other  Benedictine  con- 
vents, had  well-disciplined  Benedictines  imported  from 
.two  other  convents,  and  finally  in  1870  appointed  An- 
dreas de  Faenza,  a  Benedictine  of  the  CJamaldula,  abbot 
of  Monte  Cassino.  But  the  political  troubles  which 
were  then  agitating  Italy,  and  particularly  Naples,  pre- 
vented prosperity  in  the  convent,  and  pope  Julius  II  in- 
corporated it  with  the  Benedictine  convent  of  St  Justina. 
The  services  which  have  been  rendered  to  science  by 
the  convent  of  Monte  Cassino  are  related  by  Dom  Luigi 
Tosti  in  his  Storia  deUa  Badia  di  MofUe^Caumo^  divisa 
in  libri  nove  ed  iUuttrata  di  note  et  documetUi  (Naples, 
1842-48,  8  vols.).  He  concludes  with  the  words :  '*  At 
present  there  are  some  twenty  monks  dwelling  in  the 
vast  convent,  attending  with  praiseworthy  diligence  to 
the  singing  of  psalms  and  their  devotions ;  they  take 
much  trouble  in  educating  a  school  of  fifteen  boys,  who 
wear  the  monks'  garb,  and  they  direct  the  seminary  of 
the  diocese  of  Cassino,  containing  some  sixty  pupils. 
They  occupy  themselves  besides  in  publishing  old  works 
contained  in  the  archives  of  the  convent." — Herzog, 
ReaUEncyUop,  ix,  765.  See  also  Tosti's  Archioi  Ca»i- 
nete  (Naples,  1847);  Maclear, /Tw/.  CArufuxn  Missions^ 
p.  172.    See  Monastery.    (J.  N.  P.) 

Monte  Catiiio,  Antonio,  an  Italian  philosopher, 
was  bom  at  Ferrara  in  1586.  Of  noble  extraction,  he 
studied  different  sciences  in  his  own  country,  and  be- 
came professor  of  philosophy.  He  was  particularly  es- 
teemed by  duke  Alfonso  II,  who  chose  him  for  his  sec- 
retary, and  sent  him  as  ambassador  to  the  court  of 
France,  and  to  that  of  Rome.  According  to  Muratori, 
he  repaid  the  family  of  his  benefactor  with  ingratitude, 
and  was  the  principal  instrument  in  the  overthrow  of 
the  duchy  of  Ferrara  by  the  Holy  See.  He  died  at  Fer^ 
rara  in  1599.  Monte  Catino  is  the  author  of  A  rittofelis 
Poiiticontm  Ub,  iii  (Ferrara,  1587-97,  8  vols,  fol.);  this 
Latin  version  is  accompanied  by  a  commentary,  which 
Naud^  does  not  esteem  very  highly;  and  the  second 
volume,  which  appeared  in  1784,  contains  also  the  Re- 
public and  the  Zaw«  of  Plato,  as  well  as  some  frag- 
ments :->/n  octavttm  librum  Pkysiom  Arittotelia  Com- 
mentarius  (Ferrara,  1691,  foL)  i^In  prhnam  partem  Hb, 
m  Aristottlia  de  Anima,  Francesco  Patrizi  has  dedi- 
cated to  Monte  Catino  one  of  the  volumes  of  bis  Disau- 
rionet  PeripaieticcBj  and  he  has  left  a  magnificent  eulogy 
of  the  virtues  of  this  philosopher.  See  Bayle,  Did,  Crv- 
tique,  8.  V. ;  Nand^,  BiUiogr,  Polit,  voL  xxvii ;  Ag.  Su- 
perbi,  Apparato  degli  Uomim  iUustri  di  Ferrara  f  Mu- 
ratori, A  niichita  Ettenti,  pt.  ii,  c.  14 ;  Tiraboechi,  Storia 
della  iMter,  ItaL  voL  vii,  pt.  i.— Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Ge- 
niraU^  s.  v. 

Monte  Corvlno,  John  dk  (chiefly  known  on  ac- 
count of  his  wonderful  missionary  labors  in  the  East),  a 


native  of  France,  was  bom  in  1247.  By  papal  aathori- 
ty  Monte  Corvino  visited  India  in  1291,  and  thenoe  pro- 
ceeded to  China,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  the 
emperor  Kublai  Khan,  who  permitted  him  to  build  a 
church  at  Peking,  then  called  Cambalu.  In  spite  of  the 
opposition  he  met,  not  only  from  Pagans,  but  also  &om 
Nestorians,  he  seems  to  have  been  so  suoorasful  that  as 
a  result  of  eleven  years'  labor  he  baptized  nearly  60U<) 
persons  and  gathered  150  children,  whom  he  taught 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  for  whom  he  composed  snndiy  de- 
votional workSi  He  also  translated  into  the  Tartar  lan- 
guage all  of  the  N.  T.  and  Psalms.  The  success  which 
attended  his  labors  caused  Clement  Y  to  constitute  him 
archbishop  of  Peking  in  1307,  and  seven  bishops  were 
sent  to  him  as  suffiragans.  His  death  occurred  in  1330, 
and  scarcely  forty  years  passed  before  the  results  of  bis 
life-work  were  almost  annihilated  by  the  Ming  dynasty, 
which  expelled  his  successors.  See  Williams,  Middle 
Kingdom  (see  ,Index  in  voL  ii) ;  Newoomb,  Cydop,  of 
Minions,    (H.W.T.) 

Monte  Ollveto,  a  rich  and  famous  abbev  in  It- 
aly,  is  the  most  noted  place  of  this  order.  The  Cider 
of  the  Holy  Sacrament,  also  known  as  the  Congregatiou 
of  the  Body  of  Jesus  Christ,  united  with  the  OUveteu- 
ses  in  1582.  See  Bmnel,  Tli^  du  Clergi  seeulier  et  n^ 
ulier  (Amst.  1716, 18mo),  ii,  288,  291. 

Monte,  Pletro  dal,  a  celebrated  Italian  ecclesi- 
astical canonist,  was  bom  at  Yenice  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  15th  century.  After  studying  Greek  and  Ital- 
ian under  the  direction  of  Guarino,  he  was  made  mas- 
ter of  arts  in  Paris,  and  then  obtained  the  rank  of 
doctor  in  Padua.  In  1438  he  was  made  apostolic  pn>- 
thonotary,  and  in  1434  was  sent  by  pope  Eugenins  lY  to 
the  council  at  Basle.  He  afterwards  went  to  Rome  tu 
ask  of  her  citizens,  in  the  name  of  that  ooonci],  a  tax 
for  liberating  a  nephew  of  the  pope,  whom  cardinal 
Condolmieri  had  imprisoned.  In  1434  he  was  sent  to 
England  to  collect  the  taxes  due  the  pontifical  oooxt. 
He  remained  in  that  country  flve  years,  during  which 
time  he  became  a  favorite  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester, 
uncle  of  the  king.  In  1442  he  was  made  bishop  of 
Brescia,  a  position  which  he  held  for  two  years.  He  was 
afterwards  sent  to  France  as  legat«  of  the  Holy  See.  lo 
1447  he  again  visited  Rome  to  assist  in  the  ceremonies 
attending  the  ordination  of  pope  Nicholas  Y.  On  his 
return  to  Brescia  he  founded  many  churches  and  a  few 
religious  institutions.  Mont€  died  in  1457,  leaving  s 
reputation  worthy  of  a  learned  and  pious  man.  His 
works  are,  Repertorium  Juris  utriusque  (Bologna,  1465, 
3  vols.  foL) : — Monorchia  t  m  qua  generaUtan  conciUorum 
materia^  de  potestate  et  prastantia  Roman*  Pontijteis  H 
Imperatoris  discutitur  (Rome,  1496, 4to) : — a  Latin  tran»> 
ladon  of  the  Miraculum  Eucharistia  of  Sr,  Epiphany 
(Rome,  1528,  8vo).  Some  fragments  of  his  discourses 
and  letten  have  been  published  by  cardinal  (^iiini  to 
his  Fr.  Barbari  Epistola^  U  ii,  and  in  his  Epitiols  ad 
Benedictum, — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Genirale^  s,  v. 

Montenat,  BenoIt,  a  French  ecdesiasric,  was 
bora  about  the  commencement  of  the  16th  centurv;  be 
was  almoner  to  duke  Charles  of  Bourbon,  but  he  ws» 
so  little  known  that  his  name  cannot  be  found  in  the 
Bibliotheque  Franfaise  of  La  Croix  du  Maine.  At  the 
request  of  Anne  of  France,  daughter  of  Louis  XI,  be 
wrote  in  1505  a  treatise  on  the  Conformiti  de$propk*tt» 
et  Sibylks  avec  les  douze  articles  de  la/oi;  this  work 
remains  unedited,  and  is  preserved  among  the  manii- 
scripts  of  the  Imperial  Library,  No.  7287.  See  Psulia 
Paris,  Manuscrits  Francois  de  la  bibUotAsque  du  Roi,  vii, 
310.^Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Ginerale^  a.  v. 

Montenegro,  called  by  the  natives  Tckenrngom, 
and  by  the  Turks  Karadagh,  i,  e.  Black  Mountains,  in 
view  of  the  dark  appearance  of  the  wooded  hills  of  thii 
remarkablv  mountainous  country,  is  a  semi-indq)endent 
Slavish  principality,  between  lat.  429 10'  and  42°  56'  N^ 
and  long.  18°  41'  and  20^  22'  £.;  bounded  on  the  ooitk 
by  the  Turkish  provinces  of  Bosnia  and  Henegovia^ 
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on  the  sooth  and  east  by  Albania,  and  on  the  wcet  bj 
the  Dalmatian  drcle  of  Cattaroi  and  covering  a  terri- 
tory of  about  1800  square  miles,  with  a  population  of 
about  ISOfOOO. 

General  DetcripHon, — ^The  country  is  very  mountain- 
ous, and  agriculture  is  therefore  prosecuted  to  a  moder- 
ate extent  only,  and  in  a  very  rude  and  primitive  man- 
ner. The  products  are  like  those  of  other  European 
lands  of  the  same  latitudes*  "  The  general  aspect  of 
Montenegro,*'  says  Wilkinson,  the  celebrated  English 
tiaveller,  *'is  that  of  a  succession  of  elevated  ridges, 
diversified  here  and  there  by  a  lofty  mountain -peak, 
and  in  some  parts  looking  like  a  sea  of  immense  waves 
turned  into  stone*  Trees  and  bushes  grow  amid  the 
crags,  and  in  the  rugged  district  of  Ceoo  the  fissures  in 
the  rocks  are  like  a  glacier,  which  no  horse  could  pass 
over  without  breaking  its  legs.  The  mountains  are  all 
limestone,  as  in  Dalmatia ;  but  in  no  part  of  that  coun- 
try do  they  appear  to  be  tossed  about  as  in  Montenegro, 
where  a  circuitous  track,  barely  indicated  by  some  large 
loose  stones,  calling  itself  a  road,  enables  a  man  on  foot 
with  difficulty  to  pass  from  the  crest  of  one  ascent  to 
another.  Some  idea  of  the  rugged  character  of  the 
country  may  be  formed  from  the  impression  of  the  people 
themselves,  who  say  that '  when  God  was  in  the  act  of 
distributing  stones  over  the  earth,  the  bag  that  held 
them  burst,  and  let  them  all  fall  upon  Montenegro.* 
The  chief  productions  cultivated  there  are  Indian  com 
and  potatoes;  cabbages,  caulifiowers,  and  tobacco  are 
also  grown  in  great  quantities,  and  vegetables  are 
among  the  principal  exports  of  Montenegro.  Potatoes, 
indeed,  have  been  a  most  profitable  acquisition  to  the 
poor  mountaineers,  as  well  for  home  consumption  as 
for  exportation,  since  their  introduction  in  1786"  (^Dai- 
meUia  and  JUoatenegro  [London,  1848,  2  vols.  8vo], 
i,  411-413).  Besides  agriculture,  the  chief  occupation 
of  the  Montenegrins  is  fishing.  There  are  few  who 
exercise  any  trade,  though  some  perform  the  offices  of 
blacksmiths,  farriers,  or  whatever  else  their  immediate 
wants  may  require.  They  are  knit  together  in  clans 
and  families,  and  have  many  feuds  among  themselves, 
which  are  perpetuated  by  the  hereditary  obligation  of 
avenging  blood.  In  their  disposition  towards  strangers 
they  are,  like  most  mountaineers,  hospitable  and  cour- 
teous, and  bear  a  friendly  feeling  for  those  who  sympa- 
thize with  their  high  notions  of  independence  and  de- 
votion to  their  country.  They  are  cheerful  in  manner, 
and  though  very  rude,  yet  by  no  means  uncouth.  Edu- 
cation among  them  is  at  a  very  low  ebb;  in  fact,  it  is 
held  in  contempt,  and  many,  even  among  the  priests, 
are  unable  to  read  or  write.  In  1841  several  schools 
were  established,  and  the  art  of  printing  introduced; 
bat  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country  has  hitherto  pre- 
vented much  improvement.  Their  language  is  a  very 
pore  Servian  difdect,  caUed  by  Krasinski  "the  nearest 
of  all  the  Slavonian  dialects  to  the  original  Slavonic 
tongue;  that  is,  that  into  which  the  Scriptures  were 
translated  by  St.  Cyril  and  Methodius  in  the  9th 
century,  and  which  still  continues  to  be  the  sacred 
tongue  of  all  the  Slavonian  nations  who  follow  the 
EaMem  Church." 

There  are  no  towns  in  Montenegro,  and  the  largest  vil- 
lage contains  only  1200  inhabitants.  Cettigne  or  Tzet- 
tinie,  the  seat  of  government,  contains  between  twenty 
and  thirty  well-built  houses,  besides  a  convent  and  the 
palace  of  the  prince  of  Montenegro.  The  villages  are 
unwalled;  the  houses,  or  rather  huts,  which  compose 
them  are  very  rarely  provided  with  chimneys,  and  in 
the  elevated  districts  are  more  wretched  in  appearance 
than  even  the  mud-hovels  of  Ireland.  **The  houses," 
says  Wilkinson,  '*are  of  stone,  generally  with  thatched 
rooft,  bat  many  are  covered  partly  or  entirely  with 
wooden  shingles,  a  mode  of  roofing  very  common  in  Sla- 
vonic coontries.  Some  of  the  better  kinds  are  roofed 
with  tiles,  on  which  large  stones,  the  primitive  nails  of 
Montenegro,  are  ranged  in  squares,  to  keep  them  from 
bciiig  torn  off  by  the  wind.    Each  house  generally  con- 


tains one  or  two  rooms  on  the  gronnd-floor,  with  a  loft 
above,  occupying  the  space  between  the  gables,  where 
they  keep  tiieir  Indian  com  and  other  stores.  The  as- 
cent to  it  is  by  a  ladder,  applied  to  a  square  hole  in  its 
floor,  calling  itself  a  door;  and  this  floor,  which  per- 
forms the  part  of  ceiling  to  the  lower  room,  is  frequently 
of  wicker-work,  laid  on  rafters  running  from  wall  to 
waU.  The  lower  room  is  at  once  the  parlor,  the  sleep- 
ing-room, and  the  kitchen;  but  in  the  small  villages 
the  houses  have  no  loft,  and  their  style  of  building  is 
very  primitive,  the  walls  being  merely  of  rade  stones, 
without  cement.,  and  the  roof  of  the  coarsest  thatch.  In 
the  better  kind  of  houses  is  a  bedstead,  standing  in  one 
comer  of  the  room.  It  may  be  styled  a  large  bench,' 
and  generally  consists  of  planks  resting  on  a  simple 
frame,  having  the  head  and  one  side  to  the  wall;  and  a 
foot-board,  with  a  poet  ranning  up  to  the  ceiling,  com- 
pletes the  whole  wood-work.  Those  who  can  afford  it 
have  a  large  mattress  and  quilt,  or  blankets;  but  no 
Montenegrin  bed  is  encumbered  with  curtains  or  sheets, 
and  the  only  extras  seen  upon  it  are  intended  for  warmth, 
in  which  the  struccha  [somewhat  like  the  Scotch  plaid, 
and  worn  by  both  sexes  over  their  shoulders]  performs 
an  essential  part.  Native  visitors  are  satisfied  to  roll 
themselves  up  in  their  stracche  and  lie  on  the  floor, 
which  is  the  bare  earth ;  and  the  poorer  people,  who 
cannot  afford  bedsteads,  do  the  same  at  their  homes, 
though  this  is  no  great  hardship  to  the  Montenegrin, 
who  is  accustomed,  as  long  as  the  season  will  allow  him, 
to  sleep  out  of  doors,  upon  the  ground,  or  on  a  bench 
made  of  stones  and  mud.  But  whether  in  or  out  of  the 
house,  in  a  bed  or  on  the  ground,  the  Montenegrin  al- 
ways keeps  on  his  clothes,  his  arms  are  close  to  his  side, 
and  when  aroused  by  any  alarm,  or  by  the  approach  of 
moming,  he  is  up  at  the  shortest  notice ;  and  no  toilet 
inten-enes,  on  ordinary  occasions,  between  his  rising  and 
his  pipe.  The  embers  of  the  fire,  which  had  been  cov- 
ered up  with  ashes  the  night  before,  are  then  scraped 
up,  and  the  usual  habits  of  the  day  begin.  The  fire- 
place, which  is  in  another  comer  of  the  room,  is  a  raised 
hearth  on  the  floor,  with  a  caldron  suspended  from  a  ring 
above ;  it  also  serves  as  an  oven,  the  Montenegrin  bread 
being  merely  dough  baked  in  ashes,  as  by  the  Arabs 
now  and  by  the  patriarchs  of  old,  and  without  leaven. 
Chimneys  are  an  unknown  luxury  in  most  Montenegrin 
houses,  and  the  smoke  escapes  as  it  can.  The  furniture 
is  not  abundant,  consisting  of  a  bench,  a  few  wooden 
stools,  and  a  simple  table ;  and  the  only  briUiant-look- 
ing  objects  in  the  house  are  the  arms  and  dresses  of  the 
inmates.  Clocks  or  watches  are  also  luxuries  unknown 
to  Montenegro,  except  at  Tzettinie  and  the  convents, 
and  the  only  mode  of  ascertaining  time  is  by  watching 
the  sun,  or  by  common  hour-glasses,  and  an  occasional 
sundial.  In  some  of  the  wildest  mountain  districts 
the  houses  or  huts  are  of  the  meanest  character,  made 
of  rough  stones  piled  one  on  the  other,  or  of  mere 
wicker-work,  and  covered  with  the  radest  thatch,  the 
whole  building  being  merely  a  few  feet  high.  Few 
houses  in  Montenegro  have  an  upper  story,  except  at 
Tzettinie,  Rieka,  and  some  other  places,  where  they  are 
better  built  than  in  the  generality'  of  the  villages,  of  solid 
stone,  and  roofed  with  tiles.  Warm  houses  are  indeed 
very  requisite  there  in  winter,  when  it  is  very  cold,  the 
level  of  the  whole  country  being  considerably  above  the 
sea,  amid  lofty  peaks  covered  with  snow  during  many 
months,  and  subject  to  stormy  winds  that  blow  over  a 
long  range  of  bleak  mountains.  The  climate,  however, 
is  healthy,  and  these  hardy  people  are  remarkable  for 
longevity. 

**Both  men  and  women  are  very  robust,  and  they 
are  known  to  carry  as  much  as  200  funti  (about  175 
pounds)  on  their  shoulders,  over  the  steepest  and 
most  ragged  rocks.  AU  appear  muscular,  strong,  and 
hardy  in  Montenegro;  and  the  knotted  trees,  as  they 
grow  amid  the  crags,  seem  to  be  emblematic  of  their 
country,  and  in  character  with  the  tough,  sinewy  fibre 
of  the  inhabitants.    But,  though  able,  the  men  are  sel- 
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dom  inclined  lo  ettry  uijtiiiag,  or  take  any  (roubla  tliit 
they  eta  Uinifei  U  the  Iroroen,  who  are  llie  bcaaU  of 
burden  in  Moownegro;  ind  one  sees  women  toiling 
up  the  ateepest  hilli  under  loadi  which  men  seldom 
carry  in  other  conncriea.  They  are  therefore  very  mu»- 
Cular  and  strotig,  and  the  beauty  they  fiequently  poe- 
BEM  is  Boon  Int  by  the  bard  and  couh  compleximw 
(bey  acquire,  their  youth  being  generally  exbauMed  by 
Wmrioua  and  unfeminine  occupations.  The  eheavea  of 
Indian  com,  the  bundles  of  wood,  and  everything  re- 
quired ror  the  hoiue  or  the  granary  are  carried  by 
wotnen ;  and  the  men  are  supposed  to  be  loo  much  in- 
terested about  the  nobler  punuita  of  war  or  pillage  to 

tillage  of  the  landa  is  performed,  they  thinlc  they  have 
done  all  the  duties  incumbent  upon  men;  the  inferior 
drudgery  19  the  province  of  the  women,  and  the  Honte- 
negrin  toils  oDly  when  his  inclination  demands  the  ef- 
rocl^  The  men  therefore  (aa  often  ia  tbe  case  in  that 
■late  of  society),  whenever  active  and  exciting  punioita 
are  wanting,  instead  of  returning  to  participate  in  or 
lighten  the  toils  necessity  had  imposed  on  the  women, 
are  contented  to  Bmoke  the  pipe  of  idleneae  or  indulge 
in  ilesultory  talk,  imagining  that  they  maintain  the 
ilignity  of  their  aex  by  reducing  women  to  the  condition 
of  slaves.  The  men  wear  awhile  or  yellow  cloth  frock, 
reaching  nearly  to  tbe  knees,  secured  by  a  ush  around 
the  waist ;  under  it  is  a  red  cloth  vest,  and  over  it  a  red 
or  green  Jacket  without  tieevee,  both  richly  embroidered, 
and  the  whole  covered  by  a  Jacket  bordered  with  for. 
They  wear  a  red  Fez  cap,  and  white  or  red  tur1>an,  be- 
low which  protnidea  at  tbe  bach  of  the  neck  a  long  lock 
•)(  hair.  The  women  wear  a  fiock  or  pelisae  of  whit« 
cloth  arul  open  in  front,  but  much  longer  than  that  of 
tbe  men,  and  trimmed  with  vaiioua  devices,  and  with 
tfold  ornaments  in  front  aa  well  as  around  tbe  neck. 
'■'he  red  cap  of  the  girla  is  covered  with  Turkish  coin) 
arranged  like  scales.  The  red  cap  of  the  married  womea 
lias,  instead  of  coina,  a  black  ulk  border,  and  on  gala 

wearopanche  (aandals),  the  soles  of  which  are  made  of 
unlanned  ox-bide,  with  tbe  hair  taken  off,  and  ttiat  side 
outward,  and  theae  enable  them  to  run  over  the  ate^ 
est  and  most  slippery  rocks  wiUi  facility.  The  mar- 
riage ceremonies  ore  celebrated  with  great  signs  of  re- 
joidng.  Eating  and  drinking  form  a  principal  part  of 
the  festivity,  with  the  noiiiy  discharge  of  guns  and  pis- 
tols, and  the  duration  of  the  entertainment  depends  on 
tbe  condition  of  the  parties."  When  a  young  man  re- 
solvea  on  marrying,  he  expreasea  tbe  wish  to  the  oldest 
and  nearest  relation  of  his  family,  who  repaiia  to  the 
house  of  the  girl,  and  asks  her  parents  to  consent  to  the 
match.  This  is  aeldom  refosed;  but  if  the  girl  objects 
(o  the  aoitor,  he  induces  some  of  his  friends  to  Join  bim 
and  cany  her  off;  which  done,  he  obtains  tbe  blessing 
of  a  priest,  and  the  matter  is  then  arranged  with  tbe 
parenta.  The  bride  only  receives  her  dothea,  and  some 
cattle,  for  her  dowry, 

Potilicat  Dieuiom  and  Goranmait. — Uontenegro  is 
divided  into  tbe  districts  of  Montenegro  Proper  and 
Brda  or  ZJeta,  each  of  these  being  subdivided  into  four 
"Tuthies"  or  departments,  and  these  are  further  sub- 
divided, each  subdivision  having  ita  own  hereditary 
chief.  Some  islands  in  tbe  I^e  of  Scutari  also  belong 
to  Hontenegio,  Until  1862  the  head  of  tbe  govern- 
ment was  the  Vladtia  ("metropolitan,"  or  "spiritual 
chief"),  who,  bcades  bia  proper  office  of  archlnshop  and 
eccleiuBstical  euperiur,  was  at  the  same  time  chief  ruler, 
lawgiver.  Judge,  and  military  leader.  This  theocratic 
administration  became  (1697)  hereditary  in  tbe  Petro- 
vitch  family,  but  as  the  vladika  caimot  marry,  the  dig- 


ifflces  have  been  disjoined, 
ana  me  viaoiica  is  resinctai  to  hia  eoclesastical  oBlce. 
while  Che  cares  of  government  devolve  upon  the  "  Goa- 
podar"  ("  hospodar")  oi  lord,  though  the  common  people 
atlU  apply  (a  him  the  title  "sreti  goqiodar,"  whidi 
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piopetly  belongs  to  Che  vladiica  alone.  Tin  vladibi 
Hetro  II  (lS30-bl)  MUbiisbed  a  senate  oT sixteen  mna- 
bera,  elected  fnim  the  chief  lamiliea  of  tbe  eoontiy,  aad 
in  this  body  the  executive  power  is  vested.  Tbe  pob- 
lie  officers,  iiical  Judgta,  and  public  representatives  are 
appointed  by  popular  election.  From  time  to  time  aa 
AttaiAfy  of  all  the  adult  mala  of  the  country  lakea 
place  in  a  gras^  hollow  near  Cetcigne,  the  eaptali  bal 
the  powers  of  this  assembly  are  very  tmdefined.  Fit 
defraying  the  expensee  of  government,  Caxes  are  levied 
on  each  household.  Tbe  prince  also  receives  fnnu  Ru- 
sia  a  subudy  of  8000  ducats  (£8788),  and  from  Fiance 
one  of  60,000  Francs  (£1980).  Aa  tbe  Uonienettrin, 
even  when  engaged  in  agricultural  operations,  is  alwaya 
armed  with  ride,  j-ataghan,  and  pislola,  an  army  of 


HUtiary  Cuttame  ofihe  "nospodu-." 
26,000  men  can  be  sommooed  on  the  shorteal  oMica 
and  in  deapente  cases  14,000  more  tnnpa  can  he  raised. 
Their  intense  love  of  independence  and  heroism  in  de- 
fence of  their  countrj' are  worthy  ollbe  highest  reelect: 
but  out  of  their  own  country  diey  are  savage  bailiari- 
ans,  wbo  destroy  with  Ore  and  swotd  evetyChing  tbey 

//iirary.— Honlenegm  belonged  in  the  Middle  ign 
to  Che  great  Servian  kingdom,  but  after  the  diamealKT- 
ment  of  the  latter,  and  its  conquest  by  tbe  Tnrha  at  Ike 
battle  of  KoHovo  (1S89),  the  Montenegiina,  tmdcr  tbsir 
prince,  wbo  was  of  the  royal  blood  of  Seivia,  m 
their  independence,  though  oompeUed  to  reHii 
level  tracti  about  Scutari,  with  their  chief  foiuua  « 
Zabliak,  and  confine  themselves  to  tbe  mountain* (148i). 
In  l&te  their  last  secular  prince  migiied  bia  oScr,  aid 
tiansferted  tbe  government  to  tbe  vladika.  Tbe  I^nt* 
continued  Co  assert  ita  claim  to  Honteoegn^  and  ia- 
chided  it  in  the  pachalic  of  Scutari ;  bat  the  ceuatn 
was  not  conquered  till  1719,  and  on  the  wichdnwal  of 
the  Turks  soon  afterwards,  it  mnmod  its  indepeodoia. 
In  1710  Hontenegn  Bought  and  obtained  tbe  pcMectiso 
of  Russia,  the  omt  agiseing  to  grant  an  annual  sub- 
sidy on  condition  of  harassing  the  Turks  byinfaads.aD>l 
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(iil)7  obtmi  by  both  pailiet,  Amtlwr  part  of  the 
■gcaement  wu  thM  the  rUdika  be  coawcnted  b;  the 
CUV,  and  ihii  conliuue*  to  be  dooe  even  now,  thougfa 
[hii  officei  is  4t  pnaent  only  ui  ecdenuticsl  ruler.  In 
1796  the  princC'buhop,  Pieiio  I,  defolad  the  picha  of 
Scutari,  who  had  inTUled  Hontene^ro,  with  theloH  of 
30,000  men ;  and  for  the  next  quarter  of  a  century  we 
braiDO  moreof  Torkuh  invauaiu.  The  MooUnegrina 
Tendered  important  aid  to  Kunta  in  I80B  (gaioit  the 
Fiench  in  Dalmatia,  and  look  a  pnoiineDl  part  in  the 
attack  OQ  Ragiua,  the  capture  ot  CunoLa,  and  other 
achievementn.  Pietro  11,  who  rated  from  1880  to  1861, 
made  great  eflbrta  to  civilize  hii  people  and  improve 
their  condition.  He  ertabliihed  the  KOile,  introduced 
acboola,  and  endeavored,  thoogh  unanccenfuUy,  to  put 
an  end  to  internal  feodi  and  predatoiy  expeditiotu 
into  the  neighboring  provincen.  Some  Turkish  du^ 
tricta  having  joined  Montenegro,  the  Turks  attacked  the 
latter  in  1882,  but  were  repulaed.  A  dispute  with  Aiu- 
tria  regarding  the  boundaiv  resulted  in  a  war,  which 
was  terminsted  by  trea^  in  1840.  In  1861  the  laU 
prinee-biahap  died,  and  his  successor,  Danilo  I,  sepa- 
rated the  religioui  Tinm  the  secular  supremacy,  retain- 
ing the  latter  under  the  title  of  gospodar.  This  step 
caused  the  oar  Michalaa  to  withdraw  his  nibsidy  (which 
wai  renewed,  and  the  arrears  paid,  by  the  ana  Alexan- 
der  II),  and  the  imposition  of  taxes  thus  rendered  nec- 
essary aunad  great  coaluMon.  This  was  taken  advan- 
tage of  by  the  Turks,  who,  imder  Omer  Fssha,  invaded 
the  cDontrf  1  but  the  intervention  otthe  great  power* 
cotDpelled  a  tieaty,  Feb.  16, 1S6B.  Danilo,  however,  in 
vain  endeavored  to  obtain  the  recognition  of  Honiene- 
gro  as  au  independent  power,  though  he  repaired  Ui  the 
Pari*  Conference  in  1867  for  this  pnipaae.  He,  mom- 
over,  greatly  improved  the  laws  and  condition  of  the 
coontry.  In  IS60  the  Honlenegrins  exdted  an  insur- 
rection against  the  TuilUBh  rule  in  the  Hetiegovina, 
which  was  soon  luppretaed,  and  in  return  they  them- 
■dvs  wete  so  hard  pressed  by  the  Turks  that  they  wen 
^ad  to  agree  to  a  treaty  (9ept.  IS,  1862)  by  which  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Sublime  I^ne  u 
TecogniMd,  though  the  word  itself 
tbority  is  not  stated  in  the  compact.  The  present  mler 
of  the  coontiy  is  Nikita,  a  man  of  good  educaUan,  se- 
cored  in  Paris  and  Berlin,  snd  au  excellent  politician, 
who  has  been  actively  engsged  in  seeking  support  from 
Austria,  Russia,  and  (iermany  to  establish  the  complete 
independence  of  his  reshn.  Since  the  commenoement 
of  the  Pan-Slavic  ntovement  he  has  enjoyed  many  fs- 
vora  from  Russia,  and  received  from  its  emperor  in  1869, 
whik  on  a  viut  to  St.  PeUisburg,  a  historical  sward, 
with  the  Servian  inscription  "God  save  the  king." 
In  1874  new  complications  arose  with  Turkey  on  ao- 
coant  of  murders  committed  on  the  Albanian  borders, 
and  HontenegTo  declared  war  in  Jsnusry,  1876^  tnit  a 
eompfomise  was  effected  towards  the  end  of  the  month. 
SiDca  1H71  a  political  weekly  has  been  published  at 
Cettigne,  snd  there  are  now  telegraphic  connections  in 
the  Houtenegrin  possessions.  Thei«  is  also  a  post- 
office  department,  which  was  established  with  the 
of  tbe  Austrian  government  in  1872.  The  most  rec 
improvements  ue  of  a  chancier  indicating  a  v 
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Afj^ww. — The  MoBtenegrins  an  members  of  the 
Non-uoilod  Qieek  Church,  excepting  only  a  few  Ro- 
nun  Catbcdics  and  Jeirs.  The  cur  of  Busnb  is  recog- 
nised aa  the  highest  authority,  for  to  him  belongs  th( 
(tfdinatioo  of  the  CJndifai,  the  spiritual  head  of  theMon. 
leDCgrin  Church.  As  we  have  seen  shove,  the  vladika 
was  formecly  both  temporal  and  spiritual  mler. 

the  archimandrite  of  the  convent  of  Osfok.  Priests, 
uT  whom  there  are  abont  SOO,  are  ordained  by  the 
dika,  and  are  charged  thirty  dollars  for  admission  to  holy 
onletB,  the  money  going  to  the  state.  They  jinn  in  war 
and  io  the  other  occupations  of  the  people.  The  jmests 
nwt  also  be  manied  before  they  can  come  up  for 
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itiiKi,  but  the  vladika  is  not  atlDWed  to  marry;  and 
as  the  office  must  be  kept  within  the  family  to  which 

iss  descended  since  1516,  the  succession  always  falls 

1  nephew,  or  some  other  male  relative.  The  vladika 
has  an  annual  revenue  of  tlO,000.  The  Hontenegrin 
Greek  Christians,  who  number,  according  to  the  Statit- 
tical  Year-book  of  the  Jtu—iim  Entire  (voL  ii,  1871), 
126,000,  hate  the  pope  equally  ss  the  Turks.  They  r»- 
isges,  cruciDxes,  and  pictures,  and  will  not  admit 
'st  without  rebaplizing  him.  Honasticism  ex- 
small  extent.  Their  principal  convenu  are 
thoseofTsetinie,  Ostrok,  andSt.Stefano.  See  Wilkin- 
son, Daloiatia  and  Monlemgro,  roL  i,  ch.  vi ;  KrsHnski, 
Montimeffro  md  the  Slaamiani  in  riirtey  (Lond.  1866); 
and  the  same  author  in  Che  Brit,  and  For.  Qu.  Ra.  July, 
1840;  TacUk,  /^  toatrrrainli  da  Mon/tn^m  (Leipsic, 
1868);  Ubidni,  Ui  Sftia  da  Turquie  (Paris,  1865); 
Noe,  .Vonlaiegro  (Leipnc,  1870) ;  Nightingale,  Adt^uf 
Ceremotrift,  p.  99-112;  Daniels,  Gtographit,  ii,  61  sq. 
(J.  H.W.) 

SIODteilMa  s«ma  to  have  been  a  Iocs]  lulme  of 
the  Donatiai.  St.  Augustine  says  distinctly  that  in  hii 
time  those  heretics  were  called  "Montenses"  at  Rome 
(Aug.  Har.  liix).  Epiphanius  and  Theodoret  both  asso- 
ciate the  name,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  NovaUmi 
(Epiph.  Har.  lil;  Theodor.  Ilar.-fab.  Hi,  5).  In  the 
early  list  of  heresies  which  goes  under  the  name  of  SL 
Jerome  it  is  said  that  the  Hontenses  were  found  chiefly 
at  Rome,  and  that  they  were  so  named  because  they  had 
concesled  themselves  in  the  hill-country  during  a  time 
of  persecution.  This  author  speaks  of  tbcm  as  distinct 
from  tbe  Donstists  and  Novatians,  but  as  adopting  the 
heresy  of  the  one  as  to  the  rejection  of  penitents,  and 
of  the  other  as  to  rebsptism  (Pseudo-Hieron.  Indicul. 
de  Hara.  xxxW).  In  one  of  the  csnoizB  of  the  African 
code,  which  directs  the  mode  of  receiving  a  person  into 
the  Church  when  coming  "de  Donatistis  vel  do  Monten- 
tibus,"  the  two  names  seem  to  be  used  ss  synonymous. 

Montormil,  Bebnaiuiis,  s  learned  Jesuit,  was 
bom  in  Paris  in  1669,  and  died  there  in  I6J6.  But  lit- 
tle is  known  of  his  pereonal  history,  lie  is,  however, 
distinguished  for  his  works,  of  which  A  Hitlorji  of  lite 
early  Slate  o/ihe  Church  and  A  Life  iff  Jena  Chritt  an 
highly  esteemed. 

MoutOHir.     See  SIoscoh. 

MoutealiiO,  Akthout,  a  noted  Spanish  Domini- 
can, fioorisbed  in  the  16th  century.  He  entered  Iba 
order  at  Salamanca,  and  died  ss  a  martyr  in  the  West 
Indies  in  1646.  His  only  work  Is,  /n/ornurto^ridiaa 
M  Jadaoram  difentiintm.  See  Echard,  Btblioth.  Pt»- 
dtEolonuN  (Par.  1719-SI,  2  vols.  foL),  ii,  1211. 

Montaapnn,  FHAHfoiSE  Atrekais,  \farqai*»  de, 
one  of  the  misliesses  of  Loais  XIT,  noted  for  her  pnf- 
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trance.  She  was  bom  in  ICjl,  married  ID  the  mlniuis 
lie  MonWapait  in  \Se&,  but,  supplanting  the  duchess  de 
UVallierc  in  the  oiTcctiuni  of  the  king  in  lC68,the  mar- 
quis was  banished  from  court.  The  nisrcbioneBI,  freed 
from  the  authority  of  her  husband,  liecame  the  mistress 
of  a  ruler  who  claimed  to  be  a  faithful  servant  of  the 
Church  of  Kome.  In  16T0  she  accompanied  him  to 
Flanders,  and  unbluthingly  levelled  hei  reil  positioi;  it 
court.  She  openly  braved  the  queen  and  the  whole 
kingdom.  But,  what  ia  stranger  still,  she  endeavored 
to  reconcile  itnperioiu  vice  with  humhle  piety,  and 
fanned  a  set  of  morals  for  hentelf  which  Christians 
would  hardly  care  to  endoise.  She  did  not  disdain  [» 
work  for  the  poor,  and,  like  many  others,  brought  her- 
self to  believe  that  frequent  alms  and  exterior  practices 
of  devotion  would  purchase  ■  pardon  for  everything. 
She  even  pre<en(«d  herself  at  the  comm  union-table,  fa- 
vored by  absolutions,  which  she  either  purchased  fitim 
mercenary  or  procured  from  ignorant  priests.  One  day 
she  endeavored  to  obtain  ab«elution  from  the  curate  of 

of  his  fleiihUity,  "  What !"  said  this  man  of  God, "  are 
yew  that  marchioneu  de  Montespan  whose  crime  is  an 

youT  wicked  habits,  and  then  come  to  this  awful  tribu- 
nal." She  went,  not  indeed  to  renounce  her  wicked 
habits,  but  to  complain  to  the  king  of  the  insult  she  had 
received,  and  to  demand  justice  upon  the  confessor.  The 
king,  naturally  religious,  was  net  sure  that  his  author- 
ity extended  so  far  as  to  judge  of  what  passed  in  the 
holy  aacnments,  and  therefore  consulted  Boasuet,  pre- 
ceptor to  Che  dauphin  and  trishop  of  Condom,  aiul  the 
duke  de  Hontauzier,  his  governor.  The  minister  and 
■he  bishop  both  supported  the  curate,  and  tried  upon 
this  occasion  to  detach  tbe  kitig  from  Madame  de  Mon- 
teapan.  The  strife  was  doubtful  for  some  time,  but  the 
mistress  at  length  prevailed.  In  167&  she  lost  her  hold 
on  the  king,  who  bad  fallen  in  love  with  Madame  de 
Maint«non  (q.  v.),  and  she  never  regained  her  tbrmer 
position  in  the  reign  of  her  master  and  former  lover. 
She  retired  to  Paris  for  the  winter,  and  in  the  summer 
visited  watering-places.  In  1707,  while  away  at  one 
of  these  places  (Bourbon),  she  died,  neither  regretted  by 
tbe  king,  her  children,  nor  the  nation.  One  half  of  her 
life  was  spent  in  grandeur,  and  tbe  other  half  in  cod- 
lempt.  She  was  rather  ashamed  of  her  faults  than  pen- 
itent for  them.  In  s  word,  her  reign  was  ao  intolerable 
and  fatal  that  it  was  looked  upon  in  France  ss  a  judg- 
ment from  heaven.  See  Gtnrral  Siogrcgtliical  Diction- 
ary, s.  v. ;  Saint-Simon.  Mtmoirtt ;  Voltaire,  Siicle  dt 
Uait  XIV;  Houssaye,  if ffe.  dt  la  Vallun  tt  Mmt.  dt 
MotilfipaB;  see  also  Lows  XIV.     (J.H.W.) 

MonWs  Fl«UtU  (Fr.  MofU  dt  Piiti,  Ital.  Monlt 
di  Pitid)  is  the  name  of  charitable  institutions,  thor- 
oughly Christian  in  origin  and  purpose,  the  object  of 
irbich  is  to  leitd  money  to  the  very  poor  at  a  moder- 
aU  rate  of  interest.  They  date  from  the  close  of  the 
medicTOl  period,  when  all  such  transactions  were  in  the 
bands  of  usureis,  to  whom  the  necessities  of  the  poor 
were  but  an  inducement  to  the  m«t  oppressive  exMr- 
Hon.  The  principle  was  to  advance  smaJl  sums,  not  or- 
dinarily exceeding  tlOO,  on  the  security  of  pledges,  bat 
■t  a  race  of  interest  barely  sufficient  to  cover  the  work- 
ing expenses  of  the  institution,  any  surplus  te  be  ex- 
pended for  charitable  purposes.  The  earliest  of  these 
chariti*le  banks  is  believed  to  have  been  that  founded  by 
tbe  Minorite  Barnabas  at  Perugia  in  1464,  and  was  con- 
flrmed  hy  pope  Paul!  n.  Another  was  founded  at  Pait- 
oa  in  1491,  and  a  third  (the  fint  in  Germany)  was  es- 
CabUshed  in  H98  at  Nuremberg.  The  first  opnied  at 
Rome  was  under  Leo  X ;  and  the  Roman  Slonti  di  Keti 
ore  confessed  to  have  been  at  all  times  the  most  suc- 
eeesTul  and  the  best  managed  in  Italy.  The  institution 
extended  to  Florence,  llilan,  Naples,  and  other  cities. 
The  Mont-de-Piet^  system  has  ' 
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duced  into  France  and  Germany,  the  sUUe  now  conlnl. 
ling  its  affaira,  and  not  the  Church.  It  has  also  betn 
introduceil  int^  Spain,  and  into  the  Spanish  ptovinot 
of  the  Nethetlanda.  Il  formed  the  mode]  of  the  lAim- 
Fund  Board  of  Ireland,  established  by  the  admiiiiitii- 
tion  of  queen  Victoria.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Monternqnieo,  Chablbb  de  Sbcordat,  Barm 
dt  la  Bride  el  dt,  one  of  the  most  noted  moralists  of  the 
world,  aitd  a  celebrated  French  iiTiUr,was  bom  Jau.  IB, 
1689,  at  tbe  ChMeau  de  la  Brtde,  in  tbe  immedian 
neighborhood  of  Bordeaux.    He  was  descended  fnjai  a 


HontesqulEU's  Birthplace, 
noble  and  othenrise  distinguished  family  of  the  pror- 
ince  of  Guienne.  Even  as  a  youth  he  gave  the  pfooiiK 
of  his  future  fame.  His  habits  were  most  studious,  snd 
his  desire  for  learning  was  encouraged  in  every  way  by 
a  fond  and  judicious  fatber.  While  engaged  in  i  au«t 
Uborious  study  of  the  civil  law,  with  a  view  to  the  pro- 
fession for  which  be  was  destined,  young  Honlesi|ui(a 
was  alao  much  devoted  to  the  study  of  general  Ul«i- 
ture  and  philoBopbv,  and  even  found  time  to  prepare  a 
work  on  a  theologies!  sulject,  namely,  WitUrr  Iki 
Fdolaljy  which  pmailtd  atHMig  tit  Hralhm  ilittrrri 
rtentat  Oamnaliont  His  love  of  the  writers  of  antiq- 
uity had  led  him  to  enter  the  lists  in  defence  of  paeia 
writers,  pronouncing  them  worthy  of  salvation.  Tbe 
iMiok  was  favorably  received,  but  did  not  create  muck 
stir.  In  1714  Montesquieu  attained  the  rank  of  "cUB- 
seillec"  in  the  Partiament  of  Bordeaux,  and  three  yean 
afterwards,  on  the  death  of  a  paternal  uncle,  be  nc- 
ceeded  at  the  same  time  to  his  fortune  and  to  his  pud 
of  "prudent  i  mortier"  in  the  same  Pariiamenu  ft'iik 
the  moat  assiduous  and  conicientious  discharp  of  bii 
duties  as  a  judge,  he  yet  continued  the  pursuit  of  bter- 
ature.  His  roost  favorite  studies  were  historical  and 
moral  sciences.    But  be  also  loved  (be  study  of  the  nsi- 

Bordeaux,  xealous  to  direct  the  attention  of  ibis  bodr 
to  phyucal  science.  He  lecms  at  this  time  id  han 
beenverv  much  impressed  with  (he  importance  of  phn- 
ical  sdeWx=.  Hs  wrote  about  this  time  his  Phfri/al 
Binary  of  the  Aneieai  tmd  Modem  World,  wbicb  w» 
published  in  1719.  He  shortly  returned,  however,  and 
allowed  the  academy  likewise  to  return,  to  literature  and 
morals;  and  he  now  wrote  several  small  essays  on  liteniy 
and  moral  subjects,  which  were  read  at  roeeting*  of  ibt 
academy.  In  1721,  just  six  yeirs  after  the  death  rf 
Lonis  XIV,  when  France  hsd'ontlivcd  the  letharf^  itf 
the  last  yean  of  the  great  reign,  and  the  orgies  itf  ibe 


in  fuU  s< 


etybody's  mouth.  The  book,  in  which,  in  tbe  chaiar- 
ter  of  a  Persui,  he  ridicules  with  eiquisiie  baaKC  ami 
clear,  sharp  criticism  the  religious,  political,  aociaL  and 
literary  life  of  his  countrymen,  secuin]  him  a  place  la 
the  "Academy,"  though  he  had  even  levied  hu  attacb 
againstit.  It  is  supposed  [hat  the  ^ioMou  of  DnbMSV. 
or  the  ijpion  Turc,  suggested  the  plan  of  this  woffc. 
but,  be  this  as  it  may,  ita  execurion  is  entirely  original 
"  The  delineadon  of  Oriental  maimen,"  say*  D'Alta- 
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bert,  "real  or  Huppoeed,  of  the  pride  and  the  dulness  of 
Asiatic  love,  is  but  the  snudlest  of  the  author's  objects; 
it  serves  only,  ao  to  speak,  as  a  pretext  for  his  delicate 
satire  of  our  customs,  and  for  other  important  matters 
which  be  fathoms,  though  appearing  but  to  glance  at 
them."     Some  censures  which  Montesquieu  in  his  Per- 
sian Letters  bestowed  upon  the  conduct  of  Louis  XIY 
caused  the  work  to  be  regarded  with  an  evil  eye  at 
Ciiurt;  and  one  or  two  sarcasms  levelled  at  the  pope 
awakened  the  zeal  of  such  as  were  rigidly  devout  Ro- 
manists, or  found  it  convenient  to  seem  so,  and  Mon- 
tesquieu was  industriously  represented  as  a  man  eqiudly 
hostile  to  the  interest  of  religion  and  the  peace  of  soci- 
etv.     Those  calumnies  reached  the  ear  of  cardinal  de 
Fleur^' ;  and  when  Montesquieu,  sustained  by  the  public 
opinion  of  his  talents,  applied  for  the  place  which  M. 
Sacy*s  death  had  left  vacant  in  the  French  Academy, 
that  learned  body  was  made  to  understand  that  his 
majesty  would  never  give  his  consent  to  the  writer  of 
the  LeUrea  Persanes ;  because,  though  his  majesty  had 
not  read  the  work,  persons  in  whom  he  placed  confi- 
dence had  pointed  out  its  poisonous  tendency.    Without 
feeling  too  much  anxiety  for  literary  distinction,  Mon- 
tesquieu perceived  the  fatal  effect  that  such  an  accusa- 
tion might  produce  upon  his  dearest  interests.    Accord- 
ing to  D'Alembert,  Montesquieu  waited  upon  Fleury, 
therefore,  and  signitied  that,  although  for  particular  rea- 
sons he  had  not  acknowledged  the  Lettres  PersaneSf  he 
was  very  far  from  wishing  to  disown  that  work,  which 
he  believed  to  contain  nothing  disgraceful  to  him,  and 
which  ought  at  least  to  be  read  before  it  was  condemned. 
Struck  by  these  remonstrances,  the  cardinal  perused  the 
work,  the  objections  were  removed,  and  France  avoided 
the  disgrace  of  forcing  this  great  man  to  depart,  as  he 
bad  threatened,  and  seek  among  foreigners,  who  invited 
him,  the  security  and  respect  which  his  own  country 
seemed  little  inclined  to  grant     This  story  of  D'Alem- 
bert  is  by  some  discredited,  and,  instead  of  it,  Voltaire's 
venuon  is  accepted.    According  to  him,  **  Montesquieu 
adopted  a  skilful  artifice  to  regain  the  minister's  favor : 
in  two  or  three  days  he  prepared  a  new  edition  of  his 
book,  in  which  he  retrenched  or  softened  whatever 
might  be  condemned  by  a  cardinal  and  a  minister.    M. 
de  Montesquieu  himself  carried  the  work  to  Fleury — no 
great  reader — ^who  examined  a-  part  of  it.    This  air  of 
confidence,  supported  by  the  zeal  of  some  persons  in  au- 
thority, quieted  the  cardinal,  and  Montesquieu  gained 
admission  to  the  Academy**  (Ecrivaias  du  Steele  de 
Louis  XI V,  sec  Montesquieu),   The  authenticity  of  this 
statement,  however,  appears  to  rest  solely  on  Voltaire's 
evidence,  not  altogether  unexceptionable  in  the  present 
case.     D*Alembert's   account   is  generally   preferred. 
Shortly  after  his  admission  to  the  Academy,  Jan*  24, 
1728,  Montesquieu  set  out  for  a  journey  to  qualify  him- 
self for  the  arduous  task  of  investigating  and  appreci- 
ating the  different  political  or  civil  constitutions  of  an- 
cient or  modem  times,  and  in  order  to  study,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  manners  and  character,  the  physical  and 
moral  condition,  of  the  European  nations  by  actual  in- 
spection.   Me  first  visited  Vienna,  along  with  lord  Wal- 
d^rave,  the  English  ambassador.    From  this  city,  after 
conversing  with  the  celebrated  prince  Eugene,  and  sur- 
veying all  that  seemed  worthy  of  notice,  he  passed  into 
Hungary,  and  afterwards  to  Italy,  where  he  met  with 
lord  Chesterfield,  and  travelled  in  his  company  to  Ven- 
ice.    While  examining  the  singular  institutions  of  this 
republic,  and  canvassing  the  subject  with  eager  frank- 
ness in  places  of  public  resort,  he  learned  that  he  had 
incarred  the  displeasure  of  the  authorities,  and  was  in 
danger  of  perMcution.    He  instantly  embarked  for  Fu- 
cino,  next  visited  Rome,  and,  having  surveyed  Switzer^ 
land  and  the  United  Provinces,  he  repaired  in  1780  to 
Great  Britain.    Newton  and  Locke  were  dead,  but  the 
philosophical  traveller  found  men  in  England  qualified 
to  estimate  his  talents.  He  was  respected  and  patronized 
by  queen  Caroline,  and  enjoyed  the  intimacy  of  Pope, 
Bolingbroke,  and  many  other  eminent  characters  of  that 


period.  He  spent  there  two  years,  and  collected  much 
material  for  his  future  literary  labors.  He  was  made 
aware  of  the  great  esteem  in  which  the  English  held 
him  by  being  chosen  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 
After  his  return  to  Br^de,  Montesquieu  published  his 
Considiraiions  sur  les  Causes  de  la  Grandeur  et  de  la 
Dicadenoe  des  Ramains  (Paris,  1784),  a  masterly  view 
of  Roman  history,  expressed  in  a  sententious,  oracular, 
and  vigorous  style.  *'  In  attempting  to  derive  the  gran- 
deur and  downfidl  of  Rome  from  the  admitted  principles 
of  human  natore,  he  gave  a  new  turn  to  such  investi- 
gations If  some  elements  of  a  problem  so  complex 
have  been  omitted,  and  others  rated  toe  high  or  too  low, 
the  work  must  be  allowed  to  exhibit  views  of  political 
society,  at  all  times  specious,  often  equally  just  and 
profound:  the  vivid  pictures,  the  acute  and  original 
thoughts,  with  which  it  everywhere  abounds,  are  to  be 
traced  in  many  succeeding  speculations.  It  deserves 
praise  also  for  the  manly  and  liberal  tone  of  feeling  that 
pervades  it."  But  by  far  his  greatest  work,  on  which 
he  had  been  engaged  for  twenty  years,  the  Esprit  dee 
LoiSf  he  published  in  1748  (Geneva,  2  vols.).  In  it 
Montesquieu  attempts  to  exhibit  the  relation  between 
the  laws  of  different  countries  and  their  local  and  social 
circumstances.  It  was  immensely  popular.  No  fewer 
than  twenty-two  editions  were  published  in  eighteen 
months,  and  it  was  translated  into  various  European 
languages.  ^ The  Esprit  des  Lois"  says  a  contempora- 
ry, ''is  a  wonderfully  good  book,  considering  the  age  in 
which  it  appeared.  Without  adopting  Voltaire's  h}'per- 
enlogistic  criticism,  that  'when  the  human  race  had  lost 
their  charters,  Montesquieu  rediscovered  and  restored 
them,'  it  may  be  said  that  it  was  the  first  work  in  which 
the  questions  of  civil  liberty  were  ever  treated  in  an 
enlightened  and  systematic  manner,  and  to  Montes- 
quieu, more  than  to  any  other  man,  is  it  owing  that  the 
science  of  politics  has  become  a  favorite  subject  of  study 
with  the  educated  public."  "  The  Esprit  dee  Lo%»^  says 
another,  "is  one  of  the  most  laborious  books  ever  writ- 
ten. It  had  an  immense  influence  on  the  literature  of 
the  age,  and  founded  that  method  of  philosophizing  and 
finding  out  facts  to  justify  opinion  which  characterized 
his  foUowers  of  the  French  school,  and  entered  in  a 
great  measure  into  the  spirit  of  the  Scottish  school  of 
philosophy.  Like  most  original-minded  men,  he  brought 
to  his  work  a  degree  of  genius  and  knowledge  which  his 
imitators  could  not  cope  with,  and  which  concealed,  in 
his  hands,  the  defects  of  the  system."  "  Notwithstand- 
ing," says  Villeroain,  "some  expressions  here  and  there 
inexact,  according  to  our  ideas,  from  their  very  material- 
ism, the  character  of  his  writing  is  generally  metaphys- 
icaL  Succeeding  the  light  and  brilliant  epicureanism 
and  scepticism  of  the  18th  century,  the  Esprit  des  Lois 
began  the  spiritualist  reaction  which  Rousseau  carried 
on"  {flours  de  Littsraturey  voL  i,  ch.  iv).  The  work  ren- 
dered great  service  to  humanitarianism  by  the  respect 
it  paid  to  human  life.  Pascal,  indeed,  in  his  letter  on 
homicide,  had  preceded  him  in  this,  but  we  know  how 
indifferent  on  this  subject  were  the  courtly  and  elegant 
Frenchmen  of  that  day ;  how  little  they  troubled  them- 
selves about  "those  Breton  peasants  who  were  never 
tired  of  being  hanged."  Montesquieu  did  not  wish  ab- 
solutely to  restrain  the  utmost  penal  power  of  the  law, 
but  he  recommended  clemency  and  equity,  and  in  his 
own  century  Tuscany  abolished  capital  punishment 
As  Dr.  Vinet  has  well  said,  we  may  ftirther  commend 
the  author  of  the  Spirit  of  Laws  for  his  "  respect  fur 
human  nature;  his  love  for  justice;  his  true  philan- 
thropy; his  reverence  for  all  the  virtues  which  ennoble 
man  and  his  destiny ;  and,  in  short,  for  his  attachment 
to  the  principles  which  form  the  basis  of  human  soci- 
ety." But,  though  the  woric  found  many  friends,  there 
were  yet  some  who  took  decided  exception  to  many  of 
its  doctrines.  Thus  the  editor  of  the  Gazette  Ecckkas- 
tique,  long  deeply  engaged  in  the  Jansenist  quarrels 
which  then  agitated  France,  assailed  the  author  of  the 
Esprit  des  Lois  in  two  pamphlets  with  the  charge  of 
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deisui)  and  the  weightier  though  contradictory  one  of 
following  the  doctrines  of  Spinoza.  The  defence  which 
Montesquien  published,  admirable  for  its  strain  of  polite 
irony,  candor,  and  placid  contempt,  was  entirely  trium- 
phant Indeed,  abilities  of  a  much  lower  order  than  his 
would  have  sufficed  to  cover  with  ridicule  the  weak  and 
purblind  adversary  who  discovered  the  source  of  the 
Esprit  des  Loit  in  the  Bull  UniffenUus,  and  blamed  his 
opponent  for  neglecting  to  examine  the  doctrines  of 
grace  and  original  sin.  It  is  to  be  wished  that  Montes- 
quieu had  employed  means  so  legitimate  to  counteract 
Dupin^s  criticism.  His  admirers  would  willingly  forget 
that  when  a  copy  of  the  latter's  work,  ready  for  circula- 
tion, fell  into  his  hands,  he  carried  it  to  the  royal  mis- 
tress, Madame  Pompadour,  and  allowed  her  to  inform 
Dupin  that,  as  the  Esprit  des  Lois  enjoyed  her  special 
favor,  aU  objections  to  it  must  be  instantly  suppressed. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  Montesquieu 
held  a  place  peculiarly  his  own,  and  quite  i^Murt  from 
the  Christian  writers.  He  was  a  moralist  to  be  sure, 
but  he  did  not  claim  to  be  a  theologian,  nor  even  a 
devoted  or  enthuaastic  Christian,  but  simply  a  cold  and 
calculating  philosopher,  and  as  such  it  was  much  for 
him  to  turn  aside  and  pay  the  high  tributes  and  warm 
encomiums  to  Christianity  which  he  did  pay  in  all  his 
writings;  and  it  may  indeed  be  asserted  that  ''among 
the  laymen  of  the  18th  century  no  one  has  spoken  so 
admirably  of  Christianity."  Sajrs  he,  in  the  Spirit  of 
Laws,  ^  How  admirable  the  Christian  religion,  which, 
while  it  seems  only  to  have  in  view  the  fdicity  of  the 
other  life,  constitutes  the  happiness  of  this"  (bk.  xxiv, 
ch.  iii).  This  is  very  unlike  the  sneering  infidelity  of 
Beyle  or  Voltaire. 

Montesquieu's  moral  doctrine  is,  perhaps,  best  gleaned 
from  his  Pmsies  Dtoerses,  collecteid  from  his  MSS.,  and 
published  in  1758.  From  thb  work  it  appears  that  he 
differed  little  from  the  ancient  stoicism,  though  he  has 
not  laid  it  down  in  a  systematic  form.  His  own  nature 
was  his  true  system.  Nevertheless  he  loses  no  oppor- 
tunity of  boasting  of  stoicism  in  general :  ^  No  philoso- 
pher has  ever  made  men  feel  the  sweetness  of  virtue 
and  the  dignity  of  their  nature  better  than  Marcus  Au- 
relius ;  he  aifects  the  heart,  enlarges  the  soul,  and  ele- 
vates the  mind."  ''  If  I  could  for  a  moment  cease  to 
think  that  I  am  a  Chrisdan,  I  could  not  possibly  avoid 
ranking  the  destruction  of  the  sect  of  Zeno  among  the 
misfortunes  that  have  befallen  the  human  race."  The 
stoicism  of  Montesquieu  is  softened  and  restrained  by  a 
certain  feeling  of  religion.  Stoicism  alone  could  not 
satisfy  this  loving  mind.  In  the  picture  which  he 
draws  of  human  virtues,  the  idea  of  God  constantly  re- 
turns, not  as  something  useless,  but  as  its  necessary  com- 
pletion. He  several  times  took  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing the  very  lively  aversion  that  he  felt  to  atheism : 
"  The  pious  man  and  atheist  always  talk  of  religion :  the 
one  speaks  of  what  he  loves,  and  the  other  of  what  he 
fears."  This  aversion,  which  had  its  principle  in  the 
uprightness  of  his  mind,  was  strengthened  by  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  real  necessities  and  true  condition 
of  society.  He  defended  with  no  less  warmth  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul :  ''Although  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  were  an  error,  I  should  be  sorry  not  to  believe  it : 
I  confess  I  am  not  so  humble  as  the  atheists.  I  know 
not  how  they  think,  but,  for  myself,  I  would  not  ex- 
change the  idea  of  my  immortality  for  the  happiness  of 
a  day.  I  delight  in  believing  that  I  am  immortal  as 
God  himself.  Independently  of  revelation,  metaphys- 
ics give  me  a  very  strong  hope  of  my  eternal  happiness, 
which  I  would  not  willingly  renounce.  Indiflference 
about  a  future  life  leads  us  to  be  soft  and  easy  with  re- 
gard to  the  present,  and  renders  us  insensible  and  in- 
capable of  everything  which  implies  an  effort."  Mon- 
tesquieu knew  that  all  religion  is  social,  while  atheism 
is  eminently  anti-stx^ial.  Montesquieu  fdt  this,  and 
more  than  once  expressed  it.  Not  only  does  he  admit 
that  "  all  religions  contain  precepts  useful  to  society," 
but  he  declares  that  religion  is  the  best  guarantee  that 


we  can  have  for  the  morals  of  mankind ;"  and  he  goes 
so  far  as  to  say  that  "  all  societies  require  a  religion.'* 
No  one  has  shown  better  than  he  the  intimate  rdation 
between  religion  and  social  life;  and  it  is  interesting  to 
observe  that  it  is  in  the  Persian  Letters,  namely,  in  the 
work  into  which  he  has  introduced  the  raahest  state- 
ments, and  in  which  he  has  conceded  most  to  the  ideas 
and  manners  of  his  time,  that  we  find  thb  remarkable 
passage,  which  explains  so  well  what  we  hare  merdy 
indicated:  "In  any  rdigion  which  we  profeas,  the  oh* 
servance  of  laws,  love  to  men,  devotedness  to  paxenta, 
are  always  the  first  religious  acta.  .  .  .  For,  whatever 
religion  a  man  professes,  the  moment  any  religion  is 
supposed,  it  must  also  necessarily  be  supposed  that  God 
loves  mankind,  since  he  establishes  a  religion  to  render 
them  happy ;  that,  if  he  loves  men,  we  are  certain  of 
pleasing  him  in  loving  them  also;  that  is,  in  ezerdsiBg 
towards  them  all  the  duties  of  charity  and  homanity, 
and  not  breaking  the  laws  under  which  they  live."  In 
the  Spirit  of  Laws,  and  in  the  Tkaugkts,  we  meet  with 
passages  much  stronger  in  favor  of  Christianity,  prov- 
ing that  Montesquieu  understood  it  far  better  than 
the  moralists  of  his  time,  at  least  in  the  philosophicsl 
view.  But  for  further  development  of  these  critidsiBi 
we  must  refer  the  reader  to  Yinet,  BitL  ofFrmck  Lit. 
I9th  Century  (EngL  by  the  Rev.  James  Biroe,  Edink 
1855,  8vo),  p.  199  sq.  Montesquieu  died  at  Paris,  Feb. 
10, 1755.  The  private  character  of  Montesquieu  was 
such  as  the  tendency  of  his  works  might  lead  us  to  an- 
ticipate. Possessing  that  calm  independence  which  se- 
cured him  respect,  he  possessed  also  that  mildness  and 
benignity  of  character  which  displayed  itself  in  a  chccf^ 
ful  temper,  and  obtained  for  him  universal  loTe.  He  was 
distinguished  by  the  readiness  which  he  always  mani- 
fested to  use  his  influence  with  the  government  in  be- 
half of  persecuted  men  of  letters;  and  strict  fnigafitr 
frequently  enabled  him,  without  impairing  the  propeity 
of  his  family,  to  mitigate  the  wants  of  the  indigent. 
Burke  characterizes  him  as  "  a  genius  not  bom  in  every 
country  or  every  time;  a  man  gifted  by  nature  with 
a  penetrating,  aquiline  eye;  with  a  judgment  trained 
by  the  most  extensive  erudition;  with  a  hemkan 
robustness  of  mind,  and  nerves  not  to  be  broken  with 
labor."  The  most  complete  edition  of  his  works  is  that 
by  D'Alembert  and  Yillemain  (Paris,  1827, 8  voi&  8vo). 
Nngent's  translation  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Laws,  together 
with  D'Alembert's  biographical  sketch  of  Montesqoien. 
were  published  at  Cincinnati  in  1878.  See  Toltatre.  5w- 
de  de  Louis  XIV  et  Louis  XV;  D*Alembert,  Eioge  de 
Montesquieu;  Villemain,  Eloffe  de  Montesquieu  (18:^): 
Riaux,  Notice  sur  Montesquieu  (1849) ;  Maupertnis,  Ek>ge 
de  Montesquieu  (1755);  Bersot,  Montesquieu  (Paris, 
1852) ;  Burs,  Montesquieu  «.  Cartesius,  in  PkSos,  Mo- 
natshefte,Oct,  1, 1869 ;  Sainte-Beuve,  Causeriesdu  LutA 
vii,  41  sq. ;  Mennechet,  Lifterature  Modeme  (Paris, 
1857,  12mo),  iv,  125-143;  and  the  excellent  artide  in 
the  Edinburgh  Cydop.  s.  v.     (J.  H.  W.) 

MonteBquleu-Fezenaac,  de,  FRA31901S  Xa- 
viER  Marc  Antoine,  abfti,  a  French  eccleaiastic,  was 
bom  near  Auch  in  1757.  He  was  a  deputy  from  ihe 
clergy  of  Paris  to  the  State»-General  in  \19d,  and  was 
twice  elected  president  of  the  National  Assembly.  Dur- 
ing the  Reign  of  Terror  he  took  refuge  in  England,  but 
after  the  second  Restoratiou  returned  to  his  native  coon- 
try  and  was  made  a  duke,  receiving  the  titk  of  minis- 
ter of  state.  He  died  in  1882.  See  Guizot,  Jf  eaiMres^ 
Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Genertde,  s.  v. 

Monteth  (or  Monteith.  or  even  Moiitietli> 
Robert,  a  Scotch  priest,  who  was  chaplain  of  Gardiaal 
de  Retz  and  a  canon  of  Notre  Dame,  flooriabed  near  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century.  He  wrote  mainly  workd 
on  secular  history.  See  AIliboneyiMoC  <fBriisk  and 
American  Authors,  s.  v, 

Monteverde,  Clavtoo^  an  Italian  composer,  was 
bom  at  Cremona  about  1565,  and  died  at  Venice  in  1649. 
He  composed  both  secular  and  eccksiastical  mosie,  bat 
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paiticohdy  celebrated  for  his  motets  and  madri- 
gals ;  of  the  latter  he  produced  fiye  books. 

Montfsiiiooji,  Bbbnabd  dk,  one  of  the  learned 
Benedtctines  of  Saint-Maur,  noted  for  his  valuable  an- 
tiquarian labors,  was  bom  Jan.  17, 1656,  of  a  high  fam- 
ily of  Soulage,  in  Languedoc.    He  early  evinced  great 
facility  for  acquiring  languages,  and  a  remarkable  love 
of  study.    He  was  educated  at  the  College  of  Limouz, 
but  threw  aside  his  books,  and  in  1672  entered  the  army, 
and  served  in  several  campaigns  under  Turenne.   After 
the  death  of  his  parents,'  he  joined  the  Benedictines  at 
Toulouse  in  1675.    His  time  was  now  largely  employed 
in  correcting  the  Latin  translations  of  tbe  Greek  Church 
historians.     Dom  Claude  Martin,  to  whom  he  commu- 
nicated his  work,  pointed  him  out  to  his  superiors  as  a 
man  of  great  capacity,  and  particular!}'  fitted  to  take  a 
part  in  the  publication  of  the  Greek  fothers  contem- 
plated by  the  Congregation  of  St.  Maur.    He  was  con- 
sequently called  to  Paris  in  1687.    The  following  year 
he  published  his  Analecta  nve  varia  opuscuia  Graca 
(Paris,  1844,  4to),  which  contains  also  some  lives  of 
saints.    In  1690  he  published  La  viriU  de  rkittoire  de 
Judith  (2d  ed.  Paris,  1692,  12mo),  in  which,  with  a 
great  deid  of  historical  talent,  he  attempts  to  establish 
the  authenticity  of  the  facts  related  in  that  narrative 
against  the  opinion  of  those  who  consider  it  as  a  fable 
or  a  parable.    But  his  reputation  rests  chiefly  on  the 
part  he  took  in  the  publication  of  the  works  of  the  far 
thers.     He  first  gave  Athanasius  (Paris,  1698,  3  vols. 
foUo),  revised  by  means  of  the  MSS.  of  Paris  and  of  the 
Vatican,  with  a  new  Latin  translation ;  the  third  vol- 
ume contains  the  doubtful  and  spurious  work&    With 
this  is  connected  the  CoUedio  novapatrum  et  »crqfiorum 
Grcecorum  (Par.  1707,  2  vol&  foL).    In  this  work  Mont- 
fauoon  g^ves,  besides  an  excellent  biography  of  Athana^ 
sius,  some  newly  disoovered  works  of  that  father,  those 
of  £usebius  of  Oaoearea,  and  the  Topographia  Christiana 
of  the  Egyptian  monk  Coemas  Indicopleustes.     The 
critical  tact  and  acumen,  the  extensive  learning,  and 
the  thorough  linguistic  knowledge  which  Montfaucon 
evinced  in  these  works,  led  his  superiors  to  intrust  him 
also  with  the  publication  of  the  works  of  Chiysoetom. 
As  the  MSSw  at  Paris  were  insufficient,  he  was  sent  to 
Borne  to  consult  the  codices  of  that  city.    Innocent  XII 
showed  him  the  greatest  regard,  while  one  of  the  librap 
riana  of  the  Vatican,  out  of  jealousy,  defiuned  and  perae- 
cuted  him.    He  refused  high  offices  which  were  opened 
to  him  at  Borne,  and  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  his 
stodiesL    The  pope  and  cardinab  were  lavish  in  their 
attentiona^  and  Mont&noon,  during  the  intervals  of  his 
ecclesiastical  functions,  gave  frequent  and  unequivocal 
proofs  of  the  learning  which  he  possessed  and  was  anx- 
ious to  augment.    It  is  related  that  Zacagni,  then  sub- 
librarian of  the  Vatican,  feeling  his  vanity  wounded  by 
the  praise  bestowed  on  this  accomplished  foreigner,  laid 
several  schemes  to  lower  him  in  the  public  estimation. 
One  day  while  Montfaucon,  among  a  crowd  of  distin- 
guished perwns,  happened  to  be  sauntering  in  the  libra- 
ry, Zacagni,  with  affected  politeness,  requested  the  an- 
tiquary to  favor  him  with  the  date  of  a  Greek  manu- 
script which  he  spread  out  before  him.    Montfaucon 
replied  that  apparently  it  was  written  about  700  yean 
ago.     His  antagonist,  with  a  triumphant  sneer,  d^ired 
him  to  observe  Uie  name  of  Basil,  the  Macedonian,  writ^ 
ten  at  the  top.    The  Frenchman  asked  if  it  were  not 
Basil  Porphyrogenitus,  Uter  by  150  years;  and  as  this, 
upon  examination,  proved  to  be  the  case,  Zacagni  re- 
tired with  his  manuscript,  and  thenceforth  left  tbe 
Htranger  at  peace.    After  his  return  to  Paris  Montfaucon 
published  the  Hexapla  of  Origen  (1718, 2  vols.  foL),  with 
variations,  notes,  and  introductory  remarks  not  only  on 
the  work  itself,  but  on  the  general  history  of  the  Greek 
^neisions  5f  the  Bible.    His  next  publication  was  an 
edition  of  the  works  of  Chtysostom  (Par.  1718  sq.,  13 
vols.  foL;  Venice,  1780, 14  vols.  4to).    Montfaucon  had 
consulted  the  French,  Roman,  English,  and  German  cod- 
ices ;  the  text  was  accompanied  by  a  new  Latin  transla- 


tion, a  biography  of  Chzysostom,  numerous  notes,  and 
an  introduction  to  each  separate  work.  This  is  univer- 
sally pronounced  one  of  the  chef-d'oeuvres  of  the  Mau- 
rines,  and  the  best  edition  of  this  Church  father.  Some 
time  previous  to  this  Montfaucon  had  published  anoth- 
er valuable  work,  Le  Livre  de  PhiUm  de  la  Vie  Contem' 
plaHve  (Par.  1709, 12mo),  with  notes,  and  an  attempt  to 
prove  that  the  Therapeutas  of  whom  Philo  speaks  were 
Christians;  and  in  1710  an  Epiatola  on  the  fact  men- 
tioned by  Kufinus  that  St.  Athanatius  baptized  children 
when  himself  a  child.  In  1719  he  gave  to  the  world  a 
great  work  on  the  history  of  art,  entitied,  L^Aniiquiti 
expUquee  et  Representee  en  Figures  i  and  in  1729  LeM 
Monuments  de  la  Monarchie  Franfoise,  His  last  but 
not  least  important  work  is  his  BibHotheca  Bilfliotheca' 
rum  MSS,  nova  (Par.  1789,  2  vols.  foL).  He  died  sud- 
denly at  the  abbey  of  Saint-Germain-des-Pr^  Dec  21, 
1741.  He  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  In- 
scriptions in  1719,  and  contributed  many  papers  to  this 
and  other  learned  bodies.  Montfisucon  was  celebrated 
for  the  mildness  and  benignity  of  his  character.  Neither 
the  favors  which  he  had  received  from  an  emperor,  nor 
the  honors  with  which  he  was  decorated  by  two  succes- 
sive popes,  coidd  at  all  abate  his  humility;  and  strangers 
who  conversed  with  him  returned  not  more  surprised 
at  the  amazing  extent  of  his  information  than  at  the 
unpretending  simplicity  of  his  mannersb  Of  an  author 
who  has  left  44  vols,  folio,  it  may  be  expected  that  ele- 
gance will  not  be  a  characteristic ;  and,  accordingly. 
Montfaucon's  writings  are  blamed  for  their  cumbrous 
style  and  defective  arrangement.  But  his  erudition,  a 
quality  more  befitting  such  pursuits,  has  never  been 
called  in  question ;  and  his  works  are  still  looked  up  to 
as  guides  through  that  obscure  and  intricate  department 
of  knowledge  which  he  devoted  his  life  to  study.  See 
Edinburgh  Cyclop,  s.  v.  \  Tassin,  Histoire  liUiraif'e  de  la 
Congregation  de  St,  Maur^  p.  591  sq. ;  Fabricius,  Bibl, 
Grmca,  xiii,  849 ;  Ehge  de  Montfaucon^  in  the  Hist,  de 
PAccuL  des  JnscriptionSf  vol  xvi ;  Gentkmaris  Magazine 
(Dec  1855),  p.  672.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Montferrat,  formeriy  an  independent  duchy  of  It* 
aly,  between  Piedmont,  Milan,  and  Genoa,  and  consist- 
ing of  two  separate  portions,  Casale  and  Acqui,  lying 
between  the  Maritime  Alps  and  the  Po,  and  having  an 
area  of  over  1300  square  miles,  with  its  capital  at  Ca- 
sale, is  now  incorporated  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 
Montferrat,  after  the  downfall  of  the  Prankish  empire, 
was  ruled  by  its  own  margraves  till  the  beginning  of 
the  14th  century.  This  illustrious  house  for  a  long 
time  (tisputed  the  sovereignty  of  Piedmont  with  the 
house  of  Savoy,  and  sent  to  the  Crusades  more  heroes 
than  any  other  sovereign  house  in  Europe.  Membera 
of  the  family  ruled  simultaneously  in  Montferrat,  Thes- 
saly,  and  Jerusalem.  On  the  death  of  the  marquis  John 
I  in  1305,  his  sister,  lolande  or  Irene,  who  was  empress 
of  Constantinople,  succeeded  to  Montferrat;  and  her 
second  son  became  the  founder  of  the  family  of  Mont- 
ferrat-Paheologus,  which  became  extinct  in  1533,  when 
Montferrat  paned  to  the  Gonzagas  of  Mantua.  In  1631 
the  dukes  of  Savoy  obtained  possession  of  a  portion  of 
the  territory,  and  in  1703,  with  the  consent  of  the  Ger- 
man emperor,  the  remaining  portion  passed  under  their 
sway,  and  was  incorporated  with  their  own  dominions. 
The  cession  of  Savov  to  France  after  the  war  of  1869 
placed  Montferrat  for  a  while  under  French  rule,  but 
after  the  conflict  between  Germany  and  France  in  1870 
Italy  gained  back  this  territory,  and  it  now  forms  a  part 
of  tbe  united  kingdom.  The  ecclesiastical  history  is 
detailed  in  the  article  Italy. 

Montfiquet,  Raoul  dk,  a  noted  French  writer  on 
asceticism,  was  bom  in  the  village  of  Montfiquet,  near 
Bayeux,  towards  the  dose  of  the  15th  century.  He 
was  a  doctor  of  theok^^,  and  enjoyed  great  distinction 
among  his  fellows.  He  died  about  1520.  His  worka^ 
which  are  much  sought  after  by  bibliographers  on  ao- 
count  of  their  antiquity,  are,  Tractatus  de  veroj  reaU 
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at^e  mvrabai  txi$tentia  toHns  ChrisH  (Paris,  1481,  foL): 
— Le  Livre  ou  Traicte  da  sainct  sacrement  de  Vautel 
(Paris,  1500,  4to) : — Exponlion  de  FOrcuson  Domi$uecde 
(Paris,  14S5, 4to)  *. — Exposition  de  FAve  Maria  (Paris, 
4to) : — Le  Guidon  et  Gouvemment  dee  gene  marieZj  trai- 
tie  tingulier  du  eainct  eacrementy  eetat  el  fruit  du  ma- 
nage (Paris,  about  1520,  4to).  See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog. 
Generaie^  B.  v. 

Montfort,  Simon  de,  a  bold,  merciless,  and  saper- 
stitioiis,  but  devoted  follower  of  tbe  papacy,  was  de- 
scended from  the  counts  of  Montfort,  near  Paris.  He 
was  bom  about  the  middle  of  the  12th  century.  His 
career  dates  from  the  year  1199,  when  he  appears  as  a 
leader  in  the  Crusade  of  Ceiy,  where  he  was  associated 
with  Kainald  de  Montmirail,  Gamier,  bishop  of  Troyes, 
Walther  of  Brienne,  and  the  marshal  of  Champagne, 
Geoffroy  of  VUlehardouin,  and  others.  The  crusade  set 
forth  Oct.  8,  1202.  A  bargain  had  been  previoosly 
made  with  the  Venetians,  by  which  the  latter  agreed  to 
furnish  *'  ships  and  other  conveniences  to  pass  the  sea." 
When  the  time  for  embarkation  arrived,  the  Crusaders 
were  lacking  34,000  marks  of  the  stipulated  price.  The 
^*  wise  old  doge"  saw  his  advantage,  and  proposed  that 
Venice  woidd  fulfil  her  part  of  the  treaty  if,  in  discharge 
of  the  84,000  marks  of  silver,  the  Crusaders  would  lend 
their  aid  in  the  conquest  of  Zara.  After  much  hesita- 
tion, the  plan  was  acceded  to  by  all  but  De  Montfort. 
"We  are  Christians;  we  war  not  against  our  brother 
Christians,"  said  he.  **  His  object  in  assuming  this  po- 
sition," says  Villehardouin,  "  was  to  break  up  the  mis- 
guided army."  After  the  capture  of  Zara,  the  Crusaders 
advanced  to  Constantinople  for  the  purpose  of  placing 
young  Alexius  on  the  throne.  The  pope  denounced 
the  design.  He  excommunicated  the  Venetians;  but 
of  this  no  one  took  the  slightest  heed,  except  De  Mont- 
fort. He,  with  his  brother  and  a  few  French  knights, 
separated  themselves  from  the  camp  of  the  Crusaders, 
passed  over  to  the  king  of  Hungary,  and,  amid  many 
difficulties,  made  for  the  Holy  Land  to  fulfil  his  vows  to 
the  Church.  He  finally,  however,  returned  home,  and 
after  a  short  rest  took  up  arms  again  at  the  summons 
of  pope  Innocent  III,  and  m  the  summer  of  1209  he  was 
made  leader  of  the  crusade  against  the  Albigenses. 
Under  hb  guidance  and  that  of  the  pope's  legate, 
Amaurj',  abbot  of  Citeaux,  the  crusading  army  marched 
into  I^anguedoc  and  besieged  the  town  of  Bdziers,  which 
was  stormed  July  22,  1209.  A  horrible  massacre  en- 
sued. One  of  the  superior  officers  inquired  of  the  abbot 
of  Citeaux  how  they  were  to  distinguish  the  heretics 
from  the  faithful :  "  Slay  them  all !"  returned  the  sav- 
age Churchman,  *'  for  the  Lord  knoweth  those  that  are 
his."  Not  a  living  soul  was  spared.  It  is  said  that 
fifteen  thousand  people  were  thus  mercilessly  slaugh- 
tered in  this  one  place.  Carcasfone  was  scarcely  better 
treated ;  and  at  Lavaur  the  ferocious  deeds  of  Montfort 
made  his  name  a  byword  of  tyranny  and  cmelty.  In 
1210  De  Montfort  was  invested  by 
Peter  of  Aragon  with  the  viscounty 
of  Beziers  and  Carcassone.    Peter        «^^ 


and  success  of  the  Crosaders  were  uninterrnpted.  Tou- 
louse was  taken  in  1215.  De  Montfort  was  chosen 
prince  of  the  whole  subjugated  territory;  m  strict  in- 
quisition after  heretics  was  ordered,  and  the  Church 
of  Rome,  pleased  with  the  faithfulness  of  her  servant 
Simon,  at  m  Council  of  the  Tjitenin,  November,  1216 
(styled  the  twelfth  Genenl  Council),  confirmed  him  in 
all  his  conquests.  On  his  return  to  Northern  France, 
he  was  received  with  the  greatest  honor  as  the  cham- 
pion of  the  faith,  and  hailed  with  acclamations:  **  Bless- 
ed is  he  that  Cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord !"  The 
remaining  yean  of  the  life  of  De  Montfort  were  ood- 
sumed  in  a  bloody  struggle  to  maintain  his  ascen- 
dency over  the  territory  he  had  subdued.  During 
the  year  1216  the  people,  under  the  leadership  of  tbe 
younger  count  Raymond,  broke  out  in  general  insure 
rection.  But  success  still  followed  De  Montfort  He 
with  his  army  sacked  Toulouse,  and  plundered  the  in- 
habitants to  the  very  last  piece  of  cloth  or  measure  of 
meaL  '*0h,  noble  dty  of  Toulouse!"  exdaims  the 
troubadour,  ^thy  very  bones  are  broken!"  The  en- 
suing year  the  war  with  the  young  count  Raymcnd 
continued  to  the  advantage  of  De  Montfort,  till  sudden- 
ly the  old  count  Raymond  appeared  before  Toulouse 
The  city  received  him  with  the  utmost  joy.  New  wsQs 
were  built  and  new  fortifications  raised.  It  was  in  the 
siege  of  this  place  that  De  Montfort  lost  his  life,  June 
25,  1218 ;  when  heading  an  attack,  a  stone  from  an  en- 
gine strack  on  the  head  the  champion  of  Jesoa  Christ 
(as  he  was  called  by  his  admirers),  and  he  died  on  the 
!^t.  His  fanatical  foUowen  reproached  God  with  his 
()eath.  A  monkish  historian  adds  also  that  he  received 
five  wounds  from  arrows;  and  in  this  respect  liken*  him 
to  the  Redeemer,  ^in  whose  cause  he  died,  and  with 
whom  we  trust  he  is  in  bliss  and  ^ory."  A  daring  and 
skilful  leader;  chivalric,  affable,  and  popular;  enthofi- 
astically  devout  and  fanatically  attached  to  Romanism; 
ambitious,  unscrapulous,  and  remorseless,  he  naturally 
rose  to  the  position  of  guiding  spirit  in  the  turbulent 
times  in  which  he  lived  and  the  crael  war  in  which  he 
engaged.  See  Milman,  Sist.  of  Latin  Chrietiam/y: 
Chronique  de  Simony  Comte  de  Momffori  (printed  in 
Guizot*s  Mimoiree  rttatift  a  VHiatoire  de  France^: 
Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Generalfy  xxxvi,  246-257 ;  and  ihe 
histories  of  the  A  Ibigeneet  (q.  v.).     (G.  A.  T.) 

Montfort  ManuBCiipt  (Codex  Montfortia- 
Nus,  known  as  MS.  61  of  the  Gospels,  84  of  the  Act^  4<) 
of  the  Pauline  Epistles,  and  92  of  Revelation),  so  named 
from  a  Cambridge  divine  of  the  17th  century,  who  gave 
it  to  archbishop  Usher,  by  whom  it  was  presented  to 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  the  libraiy  of  which  it  Ftill 
remains  (there  designated  as  6. 97) ;  an  octavo  cunave 
Greek  MS.  of  the  entire  N.  T.,  written  in  the  lath  or 
16th  oentun',  on  455  paper  leaves,  and  famous  as  con- 
taining the  text  of  ^the  three  heavenly  witnesst-s"  d 
John  V,  7,  that  leaf  being  glazed  to  preaerve  it  from  in- 


designed,  no  doubt,  in  this  way  to  pouuur  l^  Jto  OUAAO,  TWPj  Xo/oTj  xdaU^liYCt  CLle^i 

conciliate  De  Montfort,  and  protect  '^  %     yy         r#^*/  /  y»#'^ 

his  (Petei^s)  kinsmen  from  the  ra-  ^^  ^ItroC  OcJ/fSj  t¥  ioil  XcUL  -ff  £>/  CfCi^  Ol /MfTf 

pacity  and  savagery  of  De  Mont-  ^   ••  v        **        ^        •>»    v\  '  *>  • 

fort.    He  was,  however,  disappoint-    QjiU/4' tV  ^Vi    ^  0  7rfaiVdi^/>/kaA  tUJdtt^  4^^^ 

ed,  and  in  1213  Peter  crossed  the    ^^  ,       *  A  /  ^ 

Pyrenees  with  a  force  superior  to    j^ofiU^piiv  tS^  dyZy  XodJificLl^M&^kdMipli^^pflBL  H^ 

that  of  Sunon  to  protect  his  own.       /*#       '  //  /V' 


made  his  will,  placed  his  sword 
upon  the  altar,  and  declared  that 
he  took  it  back  from  God  to  fight 
his  battles,  and  at  the  battle  of  Mu- 
ret  defeated  and  slew  Peter  and 
the  larger  part  of  his  army.  After 
the  battle  of  Muret,  the  progress 


Specimen  of  the  CoAex  jr<m<A>rffontis— containing  tbe  noted  text  1  John  r,  7. 
A  strict  translation,  line  for  line.  Is  as  follows : 

for— {therti  ar*  thrM  th«t  bear— 
wltiMM  tn  the  hwren,  nther,  word,  and  holy  •pirit, 
And  thoae  th«  thr**,  aro  one.    And  [tbtre]  are  three  thftt 
witocn  In  the  earth,  spirit,  water,  and  blood,  i/  we 
receive  the  wltneie  of  men,  the  witneee  of 
Kod  le  jrreater,  for— thit  It  the  wlta««  of  god,  that— 


th 


hath  testified  concernlnc  \  U  ton. 
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jury).  An  earlier  owner  was  William  Clap,  once  a  fel- 
low of  Cambridge,  who  derived  it  from  Thomas  Clem- 
ent, and  originally  it  belonged  to  one  Froy,  a  Franciscan 
friar.  It  is  apparently  the  work  of  three  or  four  suc- 
cessive scribes,  perhaps  in  part  at  first  independent  of 
each  other;  and  the  Apocalypse  bears  marks  of  having 
been  copied  from  the  Codex  Leicestrensis.  It  is  doubt- 
less the  "Codex  Britannicos"  referred  to  by  Erasmus  as 
his  sole  authority  for  inserting  the  above  disputed  text 
in  his  edition  of  1522,  in  accordance  with  a  promise  he 
had  made  to  his  detractors  that  if  a  single  Greek  MS. 
could  be  found  containing  it  he  would  add  it.  See  Wit- 
nesses, THE  Three  Heavenly.  It  has  the  Ammonian 
sections,  and  the  number  of  verses  noted  at  the  end  of 
the  SflS.,  with  the  Latin  division  of  chapters.  There  are 
many  corrections  by  a  more  recent  hand,  erasures  of  the 
pen,  etc  An  imperfect  collation  of  it,  while  in  Usher's 
hands,  was  printed  in  Walton's  Polyglot,  Dr.  Banet 
collated  the  remainder  for  his  edition  of  the  Dublin  pa- 
limpsest Z,  and  more  recently  Dr.  Dobbin  has  pub- 
lished a  complete  collation  {The  Codex  Mont/ortianus, 
etc,  Lond.  1854). — Tregelles,  in  Home's  Introd.  iv,  218 
sq.;  Scrivener,  Introd,  to  N,  T,  ^  149.  See  Manu- 
scripts, Biblical. 

MontgalUard,  Bernard  de,  also  known  as  Petit 
FeuiUant,  a  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastic  noted  for  his 
great  talent  in  pulpit  oratory,  but  especially  for  the  part 
he  bore  in  the  Roman  Catholic  intrigues  against  the 
Huguenots,  was  bom  at  Montgaillard,  in  the  diocese 
of  Toulouse,  in  1563.    He  commenced  as  a  Feuillant, 
or  mendicant  friar,  in  1579,  and  began  to  preach  im- 
mediately, though  he  had  not  studied  divinity.    He 
preached  at  Rieux,  Rhodes,  and  Toulouse  with  so  much 
Miccess  that  they  applied  to  him  this  passage  in  Holy 
Writ,  "Happy  is  the  womb  which  bare  thee,"     He 
went  to  France  at  the  time  when  Henry  III  drew  the 
Feuillants  thither,  and  so  charmed  the  French  court 
with  his  sermons  that  the  king  and  queen-mother  ap- 
)iointed  him  to  preach  upon  several  particular  occasions. 
Here  he  acquired  the  reputation  of  the  most  eminent 
preacher  that  had  been  known  in  the  memory  of  man 
— so  great  were  his  talents  for  the  pulpit,  especially 
in  moving  the  passions  and  subduing  the  heart.    He 
condemned  himself  to  so  austere  a  way  of  life  among 
the  Feuillants  that  the  pope  commanded  him  to  quit 
that  order,  lest  he  should  shorten  his  days  by  it.    He 
behaved  himself  furiously  in  supporting  the  interest  of 
the  League,  and  bore  a  considerable  part  in  the  horrible 
crimes  of  that  \nIlainous  combination.  "  The  preachers," 
says  Maimbourg  {Hist,  de  la  Ligue,  liv,  iii,  295),  "  of 
whom  the  most  noted  were  father  Bernard  de  Montgail- 
lard, sumamed  the  Petit  Feuillant,  and  the  famous  Cor- 
delier Feuardent,  who  preached  in  the  parishes  of  Paris 
(loring  the  Christmas  holidays,  changed  their  sermons 
into  invectives  against  the  sacred  person  of  the  king," 
etc     Montgaillard  is  chained  with  having  been  instru- 
mental in  inflaming  the  rebellious  elements  of  his  day, 
and  with  having  suborned  an  assassin  to  murder  Henry 
IV.     Montgaillard  died  in  1628.     He  was  at  that  time 
abb^  of  OrvaL    Such  a  saint  as  Montgaillard,  and  one 
who  had  done  such  singular  services  to  the  holy  Church 
roast  needs  have  possessed  qualities  above  the  usual 
standard,  and  therefore  the  writers  of  his  life  have  not 
hesitated  to  assert  that  God  performed  great  miracles 
Yioth  in  his  favor  and  by  his  means.    S^  Bayle,  Diet, 
llise.  a,  V. ;  Gm,  Biogr,  Diet,  s.  v.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Montgaillard,  Jean  Jacques  de,  a  French 
monastic,  noted  as  a  writer  on  religious  topics,  was  bom 
in  1633  at  Toulouse,  and  early  entered  the  Dominican 
order  in  his  narive  place.  He  died  there  March  21, 
1711.  He  is  the  author  of  a  curious  work  entitled,  Mon^ 
umenia  Conventut  Tolosani  ordinia  F,  F,  Prcedicatorum 
(TooL  1693,  fol.),  which  contains  much  valuable  mate- 
rial for  the  history  of  the  Inquisition  in  that  district  of 
France.  Himself  a  devoted  Romanist,  and  believing 
the  harshest  measures  of  the  Inquisition  justifiable  in 


behalf  of  religion,  he  does  not  withhold  anything,  how- 
ever barbarous  or  outrageous,  and  his  work  contains 
many  a  page  presenting  a  most  ghastly  spectacle  of  in- 
humanity perpetrated  by  misguided  fanatics. — Hoefer, 
Nouo,  Biog,  GenercUe,  xxxvi,  265. 

Montgaillard,  Pierre  Jean  Franpois  de,  a 
French  prelate,  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at 
Toulouse,  March  29,  1688,  and  was  educated  at  Paris, 
where  he  entered  the  Sorbonne,  by  which  high  school 
he  was  created  doctor.  He  entered  holy  orders,  and 
soon  rose  to  positions  of  ecclesiastical  distinction.  In 
1664  he  was  made  bishop  of  Saint-Pons,  and  distin- 
guished himself  by  great  Uberality  of  sentiment  as  well 
as  religious  devotion.  He  was  one  of  the  nineteen  bish- 
ops who  signed  a  petition  to  pope  Clement  IX  for  the 
pardon  of  the  bishops  of  Alet,  Passiers,  Beauvais,  and 
Angers,  who  had  opposed  the  doctrines  espoused  in  the 
papal  bull  issued  by  Alexander  YII  to  defend  the  Jesu- 
its and  their  tenets  and  practices.  He  also  afterwards 
defended  persecuted  ecclesiastics  against  the  Jesuits, 
whose  immorality  he  unhesitatingly  denounced.  He 
was  so  severe  that  he  was  branded  as  a  Jansenist,  but 
there  is  proof  extant  that  he  freed  himself  from  the  im- 
putation of  disloyalty  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  He 
died  March  18, 1718.  He  was  well  versed  in  archaeo- 
logical studies,  and  noted  for  his  valuable  attainments 
in  ancient  ecclesiastical  historv.  His  works  are  of  a 
controversial  nature,  and  of  value  only  to  those  inters 
ested  in  the  Jansenbt  controversy.  A  list  of  them  is 
given  by  Hoefer,  liouv,  Biog,  GhUrale,  xxxvi,  265, 266. 

Montgomery,  Alexander,  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  Westfield,  N.  Y.,  in  1808.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Amherst  College,  Mas&,  in  1887  \  studied  theol- 
ogy first  in  Union  Seminary,  New  York  City,  and  af- 
terwards in  Aubum  Seminary,  N.  Y. ;  was  licensed  by 
Hampden  Congregational  Association,  Mass.,  and  or- 
dained in  1839  as  pastor  of  MaryviUe  Church,  N.  Y., 
where  he  remained  until  he  removed  West,  and  joined 
the  Presbytery  of  Chicago,  and  was  agent  for  some  time. 
He  finally  settled  at  Beaver  Dam,  Wisconsin,  where  he 
labored  until  his  death,  Feb.  18, 1859.  Mr.  Montgom- 
ery was  an  earnest  Christian,  a  good  theologian,  and  a 
fervent  preacher.  See  Wilson,  Pre«&  Hi»t.  Almanac, 
1868,  p.  121. 

Montgomery,  Henry  Eglinton,  D.D.,  a  noted 
clergyman  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  was 
bom  in  Philadelphia  Dec  9, 1820 ;  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  class  of  1889 ;  studied  law 
for  two  years ;  travelled  in  Europe,  and  then  continued 
his  studies  in  Nashotah  College,  in  Wisconsin.  After 
remaining  there  two  years,  he  entered  the  general  the- 
ological seminary  at  New  York.  He  was  ordained  for 
the  holy  ministry  by  bishop  Alonzo  Potter,  and  in  1846 
assumed  charge  of  All-Saints'  Churoh  of  Philadelphia, 
then  a  small  organization.  His  labors  were  very  suc- 
cessful ;  the  Churoh-membership  rapidly  increascxl,  and 
the  pastor  became  highly  respected  and  beloved.  In 
1855  he  received  and  accepted  a  call  to  the  Churoh  of 
the  Incarnation  of  New  York,  which  was  an  ofibhoot  of 
and  dependent  upon  Grace  Church,  and  which  worship- 
ped in  the  edifice  at  the  comer  of  Madison  Avenue  and 
Twenty-eighth  Street.  During  the  earlier  years  of  his 
ministry  in  New  York  he  was  able  to  separate  his 
church  from  Grace  Church ;  and  so  efficient  and  satis- 
factory was  his  work  that  in  1864  a  new  church  build- 
ing was  erected  at  Madison  Avenue  and  Thirty-fifth 
Street  His  labors  were  identified  with  it  until  his  sud- 
den decease,  Oct.  15, 1874.  Dr.  Montgomery  was  a  man 
of  acknowledged  ability,  and  of  more  than  ordinary  en- 
durance. He  was  always  a  hard  worker  ;•  he  had  no 
assistant  in  his  ministry,  and,  besides  the  constant  de- 
mands upon  his  strength  made  by  a  growing  Church, 
he  had  for  yean  been  a  prominent  member  of  nearly  all 
the  missionary  and  home  societies  for  the  advancement 
of  the  GospeL  The  Missionary  Society,  which  was  in 
session  when  his  death  occurred,  paid  him  a  very  warm 
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and  merited  tribute  through  bishop  Yail  on  Oct  15, 
1874.  See  The  Church  Journal  and  Gospel  Meuenger^ 
OcL22,1874. 

Montgomery,  James  (1),  D.D.,  a  clergsrman  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Philadel- 
phia Nov.  25, 1787,  and  was  educated  at  Princeton  Ck>l- 
iege,  whero  he  graduated  in  1815.  After  practicing  law 
for  a  short  time,  he  prepared  for  holy  orders;  was  or- 
dained in  1816,  and  elected  rector  of  St.  Michael's,  N.  J. 
In  1818  he  became  rector  of  Grace  Church,  New  York, 
and  subsequently  removed  to  St.  Stephen's,  Philadel- 
phia, where  he  held  several  important  offices,  and  de- 
voted himself  to  his  ministry  with  much  earnestness  till 
his  death,  March  17, 1834.  His  works  are  five  Sermons, 
issued  at  different  times. — Sprague,  Annals  qfthe  Amer. 
Pulpii,  V,  596. 

Montgomery,  James  (2),  one  of  the  greatest  of 
English  hymnologists,  was  bom*  at  Irvine,  in  Ayrshire, 
Scotland,  Nov.  4,  1771.  His  parents  were  Irish — his 
father  a  Moravian  preacher.  James  was  designed  for 
the  same  office,  and  in  his  sixth  year  was  placed  in  the 
Moravian  establishment  at  Fulneck,  near  Leeds,  Eng- 
land. While  here  his  parents  went  as  missionaries  to 
the  West  Indies,  where  they  soon  died.  To  their  fate 
he  thos  beautifully  alludes: 

*'My  father— mother— parents,  are  no  more ! 

Beneath  the  lion-star  they  sleep, 

Bevond  the  Western  deep ; 
And  when  the  sun's  noon  glory  crests  the  waves, 
He  shines  withonx  a  shadow  on  their  graves.'* 

Left  to  himself,  he  refused  to  study  for  the  ministry,  and 
the  Brethren  placed  him  as  an  apprentice  to  a  grocer  in 
BOrfield.  He  disliked  the  drudgery  of  the  shop,  wrote 
verses,  and  at  length  ran  away,  with  three  shillings  and 
sixpence  in  his  pocket.  He  was  soon  compelled  by  ne- 
cessity to  engage  as  a  shopboy  in  the  village  of  Wath, 
in  Yorkshire.  He  remained  there  but  a  year,  and  then, 
intent  upon  publishing  a  volume  of  verses,  went  up  to 
London,  and  introduced  himself  to  one  of  the  Brethren 
in  Paternoster  Row,  and  gained  employment  as  clerk 
and  general  assistant ;  but  he  could  get  no  one  to  under- 
take publishing  his  poetry.  In  eight  months  we  find 
him  back  again  at  Wath.  In  his  twenty-first  year  he 
went  to  Sheffield  as  clerk  to  the  editor  of  the  Sheffieid 
Register;  and  when,  two  years  afterwards,  a  political 
prosecution  was  instituted  against  the  editor,  Montgom- 
ery succeeded  him  in  the  management  of  the  paper, 
changing  its  name  to  that  of  The  Tris,  The  tone  of  his 
paper  was  very  temperate,  but  firm.  At  that  time  the 
quailing  cause  of  arbitrary  power  and  divine  right  was 
making  its  last  struggles  against  freedom  and  common- 
sense.  Notw^ithstanding  the  moderation  of  our  poet- 
editor,  it  was  not  long  before  the  hands  of  the  officers 
of  the  law  were  upon  him.  The  publication  of  a  song 
written  by  a  clergyman  to  commemorate  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Bastile,  which  had  been  printed  in  half  the 
newspapers  in  the  kingdom,  was  made  the  pretence  of 
fining  Montgomery  £20  and  imprisoning  him  three 
months  in  the  Casde  of  York.  On  his  deliverance  from 
his  incarceration  he  resumed  his  editorial  labors,  and 
avoided  every  extreme  in  politics;  but  in  giving  a  nar- 
rative of  the  circumstances  attending  the  death  of  two 
men  killed  in  a  riot  in  the  streets  of  Sheffield  by  the 
military,  a  volunteer  officer,  who  was  also  a  magistrate, 
feeling  his  honor  wounded  by  the  statement,  presented 
him  for  libeL  The  result  was  another  fine  of  £30,  and 
imprisonment  for  six  months.  During  his  confinement, 
in  1796,  he  wrote  his  poems  entitled  Prison  Amuse- 
ments, He  now  became  a  regular  contributor  to  maga- 
zines, and,  despite  adverse  criticism  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review  (Jan.  1807,  p.  347-855;  comp.  however,  July, 
1835,  p.  478),  established  his  right  to  rank  as  a  poet. 
(See  the  defence  by  Southey  in  [Lond.]  Qn,  Rev,  vi, 
405  sq.,  and  by  Wilson  in  Bkickwoods  Magazine,  Sept, 
1881,  p.  476.)  In  1805  he  issued  The  Ocean;  in  1806, 
The  Wanderer  of  StoHzerland,  and  other  Poems ;  and 
the  next  year  The  West  Indies — ^this  last  meeting  in  its 


various  editions  with  a  roost  extraordinaiy  pttroaage. 
In  1818  appeared  The  World  be/ore  the  Flood;  in  1819, 
Greenland;  and  in  1827  The  Pelican  JsUutd,  the  mod 
original  and  powerful  of  all  Montgomery's  woricSb  He 
now  also  coUected  two  volumes  of  bis  sketches  from  pe- 
riodicals, entitled  Prose  hg  a  Poet.  A  Poel^s  Portfolio 
appeared  in  1835.  In  1880-^1  he  delivered  a  coune  of 
lectures  on  poetry  and  general  literature,  which  were 
afterwards  publi^ed  in  one  volume.  Hia  collected 
works  appeared  in  1851  (1  toL  8vo). 

But  it  is  with  the  poet  as  a  writer  of  hymns  and  n- 
cred  songs  that  we  have  most  to  do,  as  it  is  by  these 
that  he  has  most  endeared  himself  to  his  age,  and  nill 
be  longest  and  most  favorably  remembered.  In  1822 
he  published  his  Songs  of  Zion,  being  Imitations  rf 
Psalms,  This  work  consisted  of  sixty-eeven  pieces 
being  versions  of  fifty-nine  Ptoalms,  closely  as  well  as 
beautifully  rendered.  In  1828  he  published  his  Chris- 
tian Psalmist,  containing  103  original  hymns;  in  1853^ 
Original  Hymns  for  Public,  Private^  and  Social  Devo- 
tion, Judged  by  the  use  made  of  these  hymns  by  the 
Christian  world,  Montgomery  takes  his  place  next  to 
Watts  and  Wesley,  in  company  with  Doddridge.  This 
place  we  think  he  has  well  earned.  What  Advent 
song  surpasses  for  comprehensiveness,  appropriateness 
of  expression,  force,  and  elevation  of  sentimoit,  this 
one  beginning  "Angels  from  the  realms  of  glory T 
What  a  glorifying  of  God  and  his  work  fh>m  etemitT  to 
eternity  is  found  in  this  hymn,  **  Songs  of  praise  the  an- 
gels sang!**  Will  the  time  ever  come  on  earth  when 
the  Church  will  not  respond  to  '*  Stand  up  and  Uess  the 
Lord,  ye  people  of  his  choice?"  or  cease  to  look  for- 
ward with  anricipations  of  victory  in  the  **  Hark,  the 
song  of  jubilee?"  or  forbear  to  encourage  one  another 
with  "Daughter  of  Zion,  from  the  dust?"  ot  fail  m 
use  **  Oh,  where  shall  rest  be  found  ?"  What  a  spirit  of 
Christian  love,  mingled  with  hope  drawn  from  the  deep- 
est truths  of  our  faith,  flows  through  the  inviutiun, 
"Come  to  Calvary's  holy  mountain;"  and  a  reaching 
out  of  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  in  this,  "Come  in, 
thou  blessed  of  the  Lord !" 

In  a  letter  written  in  1807  Montgomery  gives  us  the 
history  of  his  hymnological  efforts.  "  When  I  was  a 
boy,"  he  says,  "  I  wrote  a  great  many  hymns ;  indeed, 
the  first-fruits  of  my  mind  were  all  consecrated  to  Hin 
who  never  despises  the  day  of  small  things,  even  in  the 
poorest  of  his  creatures.  But  as  I  grew  up,  and  isr 
heart  degenerated,  I  directed  my  talents,  snch  as  th«y 
were,  to  other  services;  and  seldom  indeed,  since  my 
fourteenth  year,  have  they  been  employed  in  the  de- 
lightful duties  of  the  sanctuary.  Many  conspiring  and 
adverse  circumstances  that  have  confounded,  afflicted, 
and  discouraged  my  mind,  have  also  compelled  me  to 
forbear  from  composing  hymns  of  prayer  and  pnbe,  be- 
cause I  found  that  I  could  not  enter  into  the  spirit  of 
such  divine  themes  with  that  humble  boldness,  that  csr^ 
nest  expectation  and  ardent  feeling  of  love  to  God  and 
truth  which  were  wont  to  inspire  me  when  I  was  an  on- 
comipted  boy,  full  of  tenderness  and  seal  and  sam^^c- 
ity."  We  have  indicated  here  the  main  ground  of  tht 
excellence  and  usefulness  of  his  hjmns.  They  are  the 
offspring  not  only  of  a  heart  naturally  sensitive  to  re- 
ligious themes,  but  of  a  deep,  rich,  and  varied  Christian 
experience.  They  were  lived  before  they  were  song. 
From  the  experiences  of  the  Christian  life  came  their 
expression  in  Christian  song;  hence  they  are  applica- 
ble to  every  believer's  feelings,  and  touch  unexpectedlv 
the  most  secret  springs  of  joy  and  sorrow,  faith,  ksi, 
hope,  love,  despondency,  and  triumph.  This  was  the 
reason  for  their  success  given  by  the  aathor  himself 
When  advanced  in  life  and  seriously  ill,  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  his  friend.  Dr.  Holland, "  transcripts  of  his  ori|^ 
inal  hymns  to  be  read  to  him.  Bat  as  tJie  poet  vis 
much  affected,  the  doctor  was  about  to  desist,  when 
Montgomery  said,  *Read  on ;  I  am  glad  to  hear  you. 
The  words  recall  the  feelings  which  first  suggested  tbeSi 
and  it  u  good  for  me  to  feel  affected  and  bomhkd  hj 
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the  terms  in  which  I  have  endeavored  to  provide  for  the 
expressiou  of  simiUr  religious  experience  in  others.  As 
all  007  hymns  embody  some  portion  of  the  joys  or  sor- 
rows, the  hopes  and  fears  of  this  poor  heart,  so  I  cannot 
doubt  but  that  they  will  be  found  an  acceptable  vehicle 
of  expression  of  the  experience  of  many  of  my  fellow- 
creatures  who  may  be  similarly  exercised  during  the 
pilgrimage  of  their  Christian  life.* " 

From  the  fiurt  that  he  was  a  layman  in  active  and 
laborious  business,  he  was  less  likely  than  some  of  his 
clerical  brothers  in  song  to  make  the  hymn  simply  a 
doctrine  in  rhyme.  While  evangelical  in  faith,  bis 
hymns  are  always  far  more  than  doctrinal  statement  in 
verse.  The  rules  which  be  laid  down  in  the  **  Introduc- 
tory Essay"  to  his  Christian  Psalmist,  which  sbould  be 
adhered  to  in  writing  hymns,  he  has  seldom  failed  to 
regard.  **  There  shoidd  be,"  he  says,  **  unity,  gradation, 
and  mutual  dependence  in  the  thoughts,  a  conscious 
progress,  and  at  the  end  a  sense  of  completeness,*'  and 
be  insists  that  hymns  ought  to  be  easy  to  undentand. 
It  may  be  said  of  hb  hymns  without  exception  that 
there  is  nothing  in  them  to  offend  the  taste,  and  much 
to  gratify  it.  The  most  precious  truths  of  Scripture 
and  the  richest  experiences  of  the  Christian  find  in  them 
rimple  but  poetic  expression ;  and  they  are  made  suita- 
ble for  the  use  of  congregations  by  a  poet  who  was  quite 
familiar  with  the  requirements  of  an  assembly  of  wor- 
shippers. As  expressive  of  how  important  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery deemed  his  last  work,  and  of  his  high  apprecia- 
tion of  the  works  of  others,  may  be  quoted  part  of  the 
dosing  paragraph  of  bis  preface.  He  says :  **  Having 
on  three  former  occasions  expatiated  fireely  on  hymnol- 
ogy  and  sacred  poesy,  I  will  dose  this  egotistical  pre- 
amble to  the  most  serious  work  of  my  long  life  (now 
passing  fourscore  years)  with  a  brief  quotation  from  what 
may  be  esteemed  a  sainted  authority  on  such  a  subject. 
Bishop  Ken  somewhere  says,  beautifully,  humbly,  and 
poetiaUly: 

*  And  shonid  the  well-meant  song  I  leave  behind 
With  Jesus*  lovers  s^)me  acoeptence  flod, 
'Twill  beiffhten  even  the  Joys  of  heaven  to  know 
That  in  my  verse  saints  slug  God's  praise  below."* 

His  last  years  were  passed  in  ease  and  comfort,  he  en- 
joying, I]«side8  the  frugal  earnings  of  an  industrious  life, 
from  1835  a  pension  from  the  government  of  £150  per 
annum.  He  died  at  his  own  residence  near  Sheffield, 
April  30, 1854.  The  London  AtheittBum,  shortly  after 
his  death,  thus  spoke  of  him:  ** Montgomery  held  a 
place  in  the  eyes  of  the  English  public — universal  as 
well  as  sectarian — ^not  far  behind  Campbell,  by  the  side 
of  Lisle  Bowles  and  Milman,  and  before  such  lesser 
lighu  as  Carrington  and  Crowe.  This  generation  knows 
less  than  its  predecessor  of  the  poems  of  James  Mont- 
gomery, of  Sheffield.  Some  have  adopted  PoUok  as 
their  religious  poet  elect ;  others  have  taken  Keble  as 
their  bosom  friend.  But  the  author  of '  The  West  In- 
dies,* '  The  World  before  the  Flood,*  and  '  Greenland,*  is 
still  not  foigotten,  in  spite  of  these  shiftings  of  the 
shrine  at  which  religious  fashion  chooses  to  bum  its 
incense ;  and  his  vogue  may  one  day  return — the  soon- 
er because  it  was  merited  by  the  genuine  gifts  of  the 
poet  as  well  as  by  the  eloquence  of  the  dass-preacher." 
Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  James  Montgon^ 
ery,  witA  Extracts  from  his  Correspondence,  etc,  were 
published  in  1855-6  (7  vols.  8vo)  by  two  of  hb  friends, 
John  Holland  and  James  Everett.  An  abridgment  of 
these  Memoirs  was  published  by  Mrs.  Hden  C.  Knight 
at  Boston  in  1857  (12mo,  416  pages).  See  British  and 
For,  Ev,  Rev,  voL  xxii ;  xliii,  248 ;  [  Lond.  ]  Qu.  Rev,  voL 
xi,  art.  Ix;  NortA  Amer.  Rev.  (Oct.  1867)  p.  563;  Liv- 
inff  Age,  xlv,  870 ;  xlvii,  282 ;  Howitt,  Homes  and  Haunts 
of  British  Poets  ;  Wilson,  Essays,  Crit,  and  Imag,  (1856) 
ii,  238 ;  and  especially  the  excellent  article  in  AUibone*8 
Vict,  of  Brit,  and  Amer,  Auth.  ii,  1345-47.     (S.  S.) 

Montgomezy,  Robert,  an  Anglican  clergyman, 
very  noted  especially  as  a  writer  of  sacred  poetry,  was 
bom  at  Bath,  England,  in  1807,  and  was  educAted  at 
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Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  where  he  secured  his  A.BL  in 
1888,  and  A.M.  in  1888.  He  took  holy  orders  in  1835 ; 
became  curate  of  Whittington,  subsequently  (1836)  re- 
moved to  London  as  minister  of  Percy  Street  Episcopal 
Chapd ;  afterwards  went  to  Glasgow,  where  he  preached 
for  four  years,  but  returned  to  London,  and  resumed  func- 
tions at  Percy  Street  Chapd  in  1848,  and  there  preach- 
ed until  his  death,  December  8, 1855.  Montgomery's 
works  comprise  a  large  number  of  volumes  in  prose  and 
verse,  on  themes  more  or  less  sacred.  He  is  b^t  known 
by  his  poem  The  Ommpresenee  of  the  Deity  (1828),  which 
has  paissed  through  twenty -eight  editions,  and  The 
Christian  L\fe  :  a  Manual  of  Sacred  Verse  (1848, 12mo ; 
6tb  edition,  1858, 24mo).  The  former  of  these  provoked 
unusual  severity  of  criticism — even  lord  Macaulay  un- 
mercifully poured  his  invectives  against  it :  ^  His 
works  have  recdved  more  enthusiastic  praise,  and  have 
deserved  more  unmixed  contempt,  than  any  which,  as 
far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  have  appeared  within 
the  last  three  or  four  years. . . .  The  circulation  of  this 
writer's  poetry  has  been  gpreater  than  that  of  Southey*s 
Roderick,  and  beyond  all  comparison  greater  than  that 
of  Gary's  Dante,  or  of  the  best  works  of  Coleridge'*  (Ma- 
caulay, Essays,  i,  257,  265-7,  269,  276).  Nevertheless, 
as  has  been  well  said,  the  book  must  have  pleased,  or 
people  would  not  have  bought  it  in  the  face  of  such  un- 
favorable comments.  It  must  be  stated  also  that  the 
work  on  its  appearance  met  with  the  high  commenda- 
tions of  those  illustrious  writers,  Southey,  Wilson,  Ali- 
son, and  Sharon  Turner.  Montgomery's  Christian  L\fe 
was  generally  commended ;  and  some  Anglican  writers 
were  most  enthusiastic  in  its  praise.  The  Church  of 
England  Quarterly  (April  9, 1849,  No.  50,  p.  286)  pro- 
nounced it  "far  superior  to  anything  else  lirom  the  au- 
thor; and,  of  all  the  uninspired  collections  of  religious 
poetry  which  any  poet  has  ever  produced  in  any  Church 
or  age  or  country,  there  is  none  which,  in  our  opinion, 
can  venture  a  comparison — intellectual  or  poetical  — 
with  Montgomery's  Christian  Life,"  A  writer  in  the 
Scottish  Magazine  goes  even  further :  "  To  eulogize  this 
divine  now  as  a  successful  Christian  poet  would  be  to 
offer  an  indignity  to  all  who  have  the  slightest  knowl- 
edge of  what  is  passing  in  the  literary  world.  His 
Omnipresence  long  ago  stamped  him  as  one  of  our  great- 
est poets.  .  .  .  We  must,  however,  express  our  honest 
conviction  that  the  present  volume  manifests  higher 
and  more  intrinsic  beauties  and  excdlencee  than  any 
one  of  his  previous  poetic  works.  And  what  will  very 
much  enhance  it  in  the  opinion  of  all  true  Churchmen 
is  the  fact  that  it  is  a  thoroughly  Church  volume — 
breathing  and  inculcating  her  scriptural  and  catholic 
verities,  exhibiting  her  in  the  thrUling  and  beautiful 
expression  of  a  fond  and  sacred  mother,  who  lovingly 
cares  and  unweariedly  provides  for  the  spiritual  wants 
and  comforts  of  her  children.  While  all  these  poems 
are  fraught  with  deep  truth  and  lofty  sentiments,  por- 
traying in  poetical  form  the  Church's  creed  and  char- 
acter, the  duties  and  dangers,  the  hopes  and  fears,  the 
faults,  privileges,  and  find  destinies  of  a  believer  in  the 
religion  of  Christ, ...  we  must  declare  that  we  have  not 
read  anything  more  beautiful  and  heavenly,  more  do- 
quent  and  pathetic,  than  the  poems  on  <  Baptism,*  'Vis- 
itation of  the  Sick,'  '  Biuid  of  the  Dead,*  '  Commina- 
tion,*  and  the  '  Eucharist.*  Nothing  like  this  volume 
has  appeared  since  the  'Christian  Year,*  whether  we 
condder  its  style  and  tone,  its  sentiments,  the  variety 
of  its  metres,  or  the  harmony  of  its  verse.  It  is  a 
'Voice  of  the  Church,*  a  kind  of  second  'Christian 
Year.*  '*  A  list  of  all  his  works  is  given  by  AUibone  {Diet, 
of  Brit,  and  Amer,  Auth,  ii,  1848-9).  We  have  room 
only  for  mention  of  his  other  religious  works.  Of  those 
in  verse:  A  Universal  Prayer,  Death,  Heaven,  Hell 
(1828, 4to,  and  often) :— Satan  :  or  Intellect  without  God 
(1880)  .r-^The  Messiah  (1882) :— Luther ;  or  the  Ideal  of 
the  Reformation  (1842):— r^  Sacred  Gift:  a  Series 
of  Meditations  upon  Scripture  Subjects  (1842): — The 
Sanctuary :  a  Companion  in  Verse  for  the  English  Pray^ 
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er^iook  (1855).  Of  those  in  prose:  The  Gospel  in  Ad' 
vance  of  the  Age:  a  UomUyfor  the  Timet,  with  an  In- 
troduction on  the  Spirit  o/the  Bible  and  the  Spirit  of 
the  Age  (Ist  ed.  1847 ;  dd  ed«  revised  and  rearranged, 
with  additional  matter,  etc^  1848,  and  often  since) : — The 
Ideal  of  the  Englieh  Church  (1845)  t-^ChrUt  our  AUin 
A  U  (1845) : — Eight  Senuons:  being  Reflective  Discounee 
on  tome  Important  Textt  (1848, 8  vo)  i—The  Great  Salva- 
tion,  and  our  Sin  in  Neglecting  it:  a  Heligiout  Ettag,  in 
Three  Parts  (1^46)  v— The  Scotiith  Church,  the  English 
Schitmatict  (1846 ;  8d  ed.  with  documentary  evidence, 
1847, 12mo).  A  collected  edition  of  hus  poetical  works 
(in  6  vols.  8vo)  was  published  in  1839-40,  and  his  Chrit- 
tian  Poetry,  by  £d.  Farr,  in  1854  (12mo).  Selections 
firom  them  were  also  made  under  the  title.  Religion  and 
Poetry,  with  an  Introductory  Ettcu/  by  Archer  Gumey 
(1847,  8vo) ;  and  Lyra  Chrittiana  (1851,  82mo).  See 
Frater't  Magazine,  1,95, 721;  iv,  672;  Wettm,  Rev,  xii, 
855 ;  Lond.  Month.  Rev.  cxvii,  30 ;  cxxi,  813 ;  Blade-: 
woocTt  Magazine,  xxlii,  751-71 ;  xxvi,  241  sq.;  Land. 
Gentleman't  Mag.  1856,  pt.  i,  813 ;  [Lond.]  A  thenmum, 
1882,  p.  348 ;  South.  Qu,  Rev.  u,  2d0;  N.  Y.  Lit.  and  TheoL 
Review,  i,  688 ;  Breen,  Mod,  Eng,  Lit :  iit  Blemithet  and 
Defects  (1857),  p.  206 ;  Koenen,  VoorhsAng  over  den  En^ 
geltehen  Dichter  Rob,  Montgomery  (Amst.  1853, 8vo) ;  and 
the  excellent  and  very  full  article  in  Allibone's  ZHct,  of 
Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uth.  s.  v.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Montgomery,  'William  B.,  a  missionary  to  the 
Osage  Indians,  who  flourished  in  the  early  half  of  this 
century,  died  in  1834.  He  published  a  translation  into 
the  Osage  language  of  various  portions  of  Scripture. 

Month  (usually  Vyi^,  cho'deth,  L  e.  new  moon; 
later  also  TV^^,  ye'rach,  Chald.  tvy^,  yerach' ;  Gr,  ni\v, 
etc).  The  terms  for  ^  month"  and  *'  moon"  have  the 
same  close  connection  in  the  Hebrew  language  as  in 
our  own  and  in  the  Indo-European  languages  generally ; 
we  need  only  instance  the  familiar  coses  of  the  Greek 
/417V  and  prrmi,  and  the  Latin  mentit ;  the  Grerman  mond 
and  moncU ;  and  the  Sanscrit  mcisa,  which  answers  to 
both  month  and  moon.  The  Hebrew  chodeth  is  per> 
haps  more  distinctive  than  the  corresponding  terms  in 
other  languages ;  for  it  expresses  not  simply  the  idea  of 
a  lunation,  but  the  recurrence  of  a  period  commencing 
definitely  with  the  new  moon;  it  is  derived  from  the 
word  chaddsh, "  new,"  which  was  transferred  in  the  first 
instance  to  the  **  new  moon,"  and  in  the  second  instance 
to  the  "  month,"  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  more  fully  ex- 
pressed, D*^S*i  ^^'^i  "a  month  of  days"  (Gen.  xxix, 
14;  Numb,  xi,  20,  21;  comp.  Dent  xxi,  13;  2  Kings 
XV,  13).  The  term  yerach  is  derived  from  yarSach, 
*'the  moon;"  it  occurs  occasionally  in  the  historical 
(Exod.  ii,  2;  1  Kings  vi,  87,  88;  viii,  2;  2  Kings  xv, 
13),  but  more  frequently  in  the  poetical  portions  of  the 
Bible. 

1.  The  most  important  point  in  connection  with  the 
month  of  the  Hebrews  is  its  length,  and  the  mode  by 
which  it  was  calculated.  The  difiiculties  attending  this 
inquiry  are  considerable,  in  consequence  of  the  scanti- 
ness of  the  data.  Though  it  may  fairly  be  presumed 
from  the  terms  used  that  the  month  originally  corre- 
sponded to  a  lunation,  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the 
mere  verbal  argument  to  prove  the  exact  length  of  the 
month  in  historical  times.  The  word  appears  even  in 
the  earliest  times  to  have  passed  into  its  secondary 
sense,  as  describing  a  period  approaching  to  a  lunation ; 
for  in  Gen.  vii,  11 ;  viii,  4,  where  we  first  meet  with  it, 
equal  periods  of  30  days  are  described,  the  interval  be- 
tween the  17th  days  of  the  second  and  the  seventh 
months  being  equal  to  150  days  (Gen.  vii,  11 ;  viii,  3, 4). 
We  have  therefore  in  this  instance  an  approximation  to 
the  solar  month,  and  as,  in  addition  to  this,  an  indica- 
tion of  a  double  calculation  by  a  solar  and  a  lunar  year 
has  been  detected  in  a  subsequent  date  (for  from  viii, 
14,  compared  with  vii,  11,  we  find  that  the  total  duration 
of  the  flood  exceeded  the  year  by  eleven  days;  in  other 


words,  by  the  predse  difference  between  the  lunar  year 
of  354  days  and  the  solar  one  of  865  days),  the  passage 
has  attracted  considerable  attention  on  the  part  of  cer- 
tain critics,  who  have  endeavored  to  deduce  from  it  ar- 
guments prejudicial  to  the  origtnali^  of  the  ££Ue  nar- 
rative. It  has  been  urged  that  the  Hebrews  themselves 
knew  nothing  of  a  solar  month,  that  they  must  have 
derived  their  knowledge  of  it  from  more  easteiiy  na- 
tions (Ewald,  Jahrbiich,  1854,  p.  8),  and  oooseqoendy 
that  the  materials  for  the  narrative  and  the  date  of  its 
composition  must  be  referred  to  the  period  when  dose 
intercourse  existed  between  the  Hebrews  and  the  Baby- 
lonians (Von  Bohlen's  Introd.  to  Gen,  ii,  155  sq.).  It  is 
unnecessary  for  us  to  discuss  in  detail  the  arguments  on 
which  these  conclusions  are  founded ;  we  sabmit  in  an- 
swer to  them  that  the  dcUa  are  insufficient  to  form  anv 
decided  opinion  at  all  on  the  matter,  and  that  a  more 
obvious  explanation  of  the  matter  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Egyptian  system  of  months.  To  prove  the  first  of  these 
points,  it  will  be  only  necessary  to  state  the  varioas 
calculations  founded  on  this  passage:  it  has  been  de- 
duced from  it  (1)  that  there  were  12  montha  of  SC> 
days  each  [see  Ghbonoijooy]  ;  (2)  that  there  were  12 
months  of  80  days,  with  5  intercalated  days  at  the  end 
to  make  up  the  solar  year  (Ewald,  /.  c.) ;  (8)  that  thert 
were  7  months  of  80  days,  and  5  of  .SI  days  (Von  Boh- 
len) ;  (4)  that  there  were  5  months  of  80  days,  and  7  of 
29  days  (Knobel,  in  Gen,  viii,  1-8) ;  or,  lastly,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  cut  away  the  foundation  of  any  calcnlatioo 
whatever  by  assuming  that  a  period  might  have  dapeed 
between  the  termination  of  the  150  days  and  the  17th 
day  of  the  7th  month  (Ideler,  ChronoL  i,  70).  **  The 
year  being  lunar,  the  interval  is,  in  fact,  but  148  daxs: 
the  discrepancy,  however,  is  of  no  account"  (Browne, 
Ordo  ScBchrum,  p.  826) :  both  extremes  are  indnded,  ss 
is  usual  in  Hebrew  computations.  See  Dkluge:  But, 
assuming  that  the  narrative  implies  equal  months  of  3G 
days,  and  that  the  date  given  in  viii,  14  does  involve 
the  fact  of  a  double  calculation  by  a  solar  and  a  lunar 
year,  it  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  the  Babylonians  for  a 
solution  of  the  difficult>\  The  month  of  80  days  was 
in  use  among  the  Egyptians  at  a  period  long  anterior 
to  the  period  of  the  exodus,  and  formed  the  baas  of 
their  computation  either  by  an  uniiitercalated  year  of 
360  days  or  an  intercalated  one  of  865  (Rawlinson's  ^«- 
rodotut,  ii,  288-286).  Indeed,  the  Bible  itself  furnishes 
us  with  an  indication  of  a  double  year,  sdar  and  famar, 
in  that  it  assigns  the  regulation  of  its  length  indiffiEF- 
ently  to  both  sun  and  moon  (Gen.  i,  14).    See  Tear. 

From  the  time  of  the  institution  of  the  Mosaic  law 
downward  the  month  appears  to  have  been  a  lunar  one. 
The  cycle  of  religious  feasts,  commencing  with  the  Boss- 
over,  depended  not  simply  on  the  month,  but  on  the 
moon  (Josephus,  Ant,  iii,  10,  5);  the  14th  of  Alnb  was 
coincident  with  the  full  moon  (Philo,  ViL  Mot.  iii,  p. 
686);  and  the  new  moons  themsdves  were  the  occa- 
sions of  regular  festivals  (Numb,  x,  10;  xxviii,  11-14). 
The  statements  of  the  Talmudists  (Misbna,  RoA  Bask. 
i-iii)  are  decisive  as' to  the  practice  in  thdr  time,  ami 
the  lunar  month  is  observed  by  the  modem  Jews.  The 
commencement  of  the  month  was  g^erally  dedded  by 
observation  of  the  new  moon,  Which  may  be  detected 
about  forty  hours  after  the  period  of  its  oonjunciioo 
with  the  sun :  in  the  later  times  of  Jewish  histoiy  this 
was  effected  according  to  strict  rule,  the  appearance  d 
the  new  moon  being  reported  by  competent  witnesMS 
to  the  local  authorities,  who  then  officially  announcfd 
the  commencement  of  the  new  month  by  the  twice-re- 
peated word  *'Mekndda8h,"  L  e.  consecrated  (see  Cad- 
worth's  Intellectual  Syttem,  ii,  Append,  p.  528).  Ac- 
cording to  the  rabbinical  rule,  however,  there  must  » 
all  times  have  been  a  little  uncertainty  beforehand  m 
to  the  exact  day  on  which  the  month  would  begin ;  for 
it  depended  not  only  on  the  appearance,  but  on  the  sn* 
nouncement :  if  the  important  word  Mekuddask  were  not 
pronounced  until  after  dark,  the  following  day  was  the 
first  of  the  month ;  if  before  dark,  then  th£t  day  (Pod 
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na$k,  ill,  1).  Bat  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  such  a  strict 
rule  of  observation  prevailed  in  early  times,  nor  was  it 
in  any  way  necessary ;  the  recurrence  of  the  new  moon 
can  be  predicted  with  considerable  accuracy  by  a  calcu- 
lation of  the  interval  that  would  elapse  eiUier  from  the 
last  new  moon,  from  the  fuU  moon  (which  can  be  de- 
tected by  a  practiced  eye),  or  from  the  disappearance  of 
the  waning  moon.  Hence  David  announces  definitely 
'*  To-morrow  is  the  new  moon,"  that  being  the  first  of 
the  month  (1  Sam.  xx,  5, 24, 27),  though  the  new  moon 
could  not  as  yet  have  bc«n  observed,  and  still  less  an- 
nounced. Jahn  {A  rdL  iii,  8,  §  852)  regards  the  discrep- 
ancy of  the  dates  in  2  Kings  xxv,  27,  and  Jer.  Iii,  81,  as 
originating  in  the  different  modes  of  computing  by  as- 
tronomical calculation  and  by  observation.  It  is  more 
probable  that  it  arises  from  a  mistake  of  a  copyist,  sub- 
stituting 1  for  h,  as  a  similar  discrepancy  exists  in  2 
Kings  xxv,  19  and  Jer.  Iii,  25,  without  admitting  a  simi- 
lar explanaUon.  The  length  of  the  month  by  obser- 
vation would  be  alternately  29  and  80  days;  nor  was 
it  allowed  by  the  Talmudists  that  a  month  should  fall 
short  of  the  former  or  exceed  the  latter  number,  what- 
ever might  be  the  state  of  the  weather.  The  months 
containing  only  29  days  were  termed  in  Talmudical 
language  chtuh-  ODin),  or  '*  deficient,"  and  those  with 
30  mali  (»^^),  or  ""f  Ju." 

The  usual  number  of  months  in  a  year  was  twelve,  as 
implied  in  1  Kings  iv,  7 ;  1  Chron.  xxvii,  1-15 ;  but  in- 
asmuch as  the  Hebrew  months  coincided,  as  we  shall 
presently  show,  with  the  seasons,  it  follows  as  a  matter 
of  coarse  that  an  additional  month  must  have  been  in- 
serted about  every  third  year,  which  would  bring  the 
number  up  to  thirteen.  No  notice,  however,  is  taken 
of  this  month  in  the  Bible.  We  have  no  reason  to  think 
that  the  intercalary  month  was  inserted  according  to 
any  exact  rule ;  it  was  suflScient  for  practical  purposes 
to  add  it  whenever  it  was  discovered  that  the  barley 
harvest  did  not  coincide  with  the  ordinary  return  of  the 
month  of  Abib.  In  the  modem  Jewish  calendar  the 
intercalary  month  is  introduced  seven  times  in  every 
19  yean,  according  to  the  Metonic  cycle,  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Jews  about  A.D.  860  (Prideaux's  CV>n- 
ntdionj  i,  209,  note).  At  the  same  time  the  length  of 
the  synodical  month  was  fixed  by  R.  Hillel  at  29  days, 
12  hours,  44  minutes,  and  8^  seconds,  which  accords 
very  nearly  with  the  truth. 

2.  The  usual  method  of  designating  the  months  was 
by  their  numerical  order,  e.  g.  ''the  second  month" 
(Gen.  yii,  II),  "the  fourth  month"  (2  Kings  xxv,  8); 
and  this  was  generally  retained  even  when  the  names 
were  given,  e.  g. "  in  the  month  Zif,  which  is  the  second 
month"  (1  Kings  vi,  1);  "in  the  third  month,  that  is, 
the  month  Sivan"  (Esth.  viii,  9).  An  exception  occurs, 
however,  in  regard  to  Abib  in  the  early  portion  of  the 
Bible  (Exod.  xiii,  4;  xxiii,  15;  Deut.  xvi,  I),  which  is 
always  mentioned  by  name  alone,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
necessarily  coincident  with  a  certain  season,  while  the 
numerical  order  might  have  changed  from  year  to  year. 
We  doubt  indeed  whether  Abib  was  really  a  proper 
name.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  always  accompanied  by 
the  article,  ^^the  Abib,"  as  an  appellation  (=the  season 
of  the  new  ears  of  grain) ;  in  the  second  place,  it  ap- 
pears almost  impossible  that  it  could  have  been  super- 
seded by  Nisan  if  it  had  been  regarded  as  a  proper 
name,  oonndering  the  important  associations  connected 
with  it.  The  practice  of  the  writers  of  the  poet-Baby- 
lonian period  in  this  respect  varied :  Ezra,  Esther,  and 
Zechariah  specify  both  the  names  and  the  numbered 
order;  Nehemiah  only  the  former;  Daniel  and  Haggai 
only  the  latter.  The  names  of  the  months  belong  to 
two  distinct  periods:  in  the  first  place  we  have  those 
peculiar  to  the  period  of  Jewish  independence,  of  which 
four  only,  even  including  Abib,  which  we  hardly  regard 
aa  a  pvoper  name,  are  mentioned,  viz. :  Abib,  in  which 
the  Passover  fell  (Exod.  xiii,  4;  xxiii,  15;  xxxiv,  18; 
Deut  xvi,  1),  and  which  was  established  as  the  first 


month  in  commemoration  of  the  exodus  (Exod.  xii,  2); 
Zif,  the  second  month  (I  Kings  vi,  1,  87);  Bui,  the 
eighth  (1  Kings  vi,  88) ;  and  Ethanim,  the  seventh  (1 
Kings  viii,  2) — the  three  latter  being  noriced  only  in 
connection  with  the  building  and  dedication  of  the  Tem- 
ple, so  that  we  might  almost  infer  that  their  use  was  re- 
stricted to  the  official  documents  of  the  day,  and  that 
they  never  attained  the  popular  use  which  the  later 
names  had.  Hence  it  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  their 
having  been  superseded.  In  the  second  place  we  have 
the  names  which  prevailed  subsequently  to  the  Baby- 
lonian captivity ;  of  these  the  following  seven  appear  in 
the  Bible :  Nisan,  the  first,  in  which  the  Passover  was 
held  (Neh.  ii,  1 ;  Esth.  iii,  7) ;  Sivan,  the  third  (Esth. 
viii,  9 ;  Bar.  i,  8) ;  Elul,  the  sixth  (Neh.  vi,  15 ;  1  Mace 
xiv,  27) ;  Chialeu,  the  ninth  (Neh.  i,  1 ;  Zech.  vii,  1 ;  1 
Maoc.  i,  54) ;  Tebeth,  the  tenth  (Esth.  ii,  16) ;  Sebat, 
the  eleventh  (Zech.  i,  7 ;  1  Mace,  xvi,  14) ;  and  Adar, 
the  twelfth  (Esth.  iii,  7 ;  viii,  12 ;  2  Mace  xv,  86).  The 
names  of  the  remaining  five  occur  in  the  Talmud  and 
other  works;  they  were  lyar,  the  second  (Taigum,  2 
Chron.  XXX,  2) ;  Tammoz,  the  fourth  (Mishna,  Taan,  iv, 
5) ;  Ab,  the  fifth,  and  Tisri,  the  seventh  (Roth  HasK 
i,  3) ;  and  Marohesvan,  the  eighth  (TVzofi.  i,  8 ;  Josfr- 
phus,  iln^  i,  8, 8).  The  name  of  the  intercalary  month 
was  Yeadar,  L  e.  the  additional  Adar,  because  placed  in 
the  calendar  after  Adar  and  before  Nisan.  The  opin- 
ion of  Ideler  (ChronoL  i,  539)  that  the  first  Adar  was 
regarded  as  the  intercalary  month,  because  the  feast  of 
Purim  was  held  in  Yeadar  in  the  intercalary  year,  has 
little  foundation. 

The  first  of  these  series  of  names  is  of  Hebrew  origin, 
and  has  reference  to  the  characteristics  of  the  seasons — 
a  circumstance  which  clearly  shows  that  the  months 
returned  at  the  same  period  of  the  year;  in  other  words, 
that  the  Jewish  year  was  a  solar  one.  Thus  Abib 
(3*^3K)  was  the  month  of  ears  of  com,"  Zif  the  month 
of  ^  blossom"  (It  or  1*^t,  or,  more  fully,  aa  in  the  Tar- 
gum,  K^SKS  1*^T,  *'the  bloom  of  fiowers;"  another  ex- 
planation is  given  in  Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  i,  622 ;  viz. 
that  Ziv  is  the  same  as  the  Assyrian  Giv,  **  bull,"  and 
answers  to  the  zodiacal  sign  of  Taurus),  and  Bui  the 
month  of  "rain"  (b^S;  the  name  occurs  in  a  recently 
discovered  Phcenician  inscription  [Ewald,  Jahrb.  1856, 
p.  185].  A  cognate  term,  b^iao,  is  used  for  the  "  del- 
uge" [Gren.  vi,  17,  etc] ;  but  there  is  no  ground  for  the 
inference  drawn  by  Yon  Bohlen  \_Introd,  to  Gtn.  ii,  156] 
that  there  is  any  allusion  to  the  month  Bui).  With 
regard  to  Ethanim  there  may  be  some  doubt,  as  the 
usual  explanation,  "  the  month  of  violent  or,  rather,  tn- 
eetaatit  rain,"  is  decidedly  inappropriate  to  the  seventh 
month.    Theniua,  on  I  Eangs  viii,  2,  suggests  that  the 

true  name  was  D*^3ni^  as  in  the  Sept.  'A^aW/i,  and 
that  its  meaning  was  the  '^  month  of  gifts,"  L  e.  of  fruit, 
from  hdtn,  ''to  give."  There  is  the  same  peculiarity  m 
this  as  in  Abib,  viz.  the  addition  of  the  definite  article 
(D*^^^'^^(^).    in  the  second  series,  both  the  origin  and 

the  meaning  of  the  terms  are  controverted.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  the  Talmudists  that  the  names  were  intro- 
duced by  the  Jews  who  returned  from  the  Babylonian 
captivity  (Jerusalem  Talmud,  Rosh  Hash,  i,  1),  and 
they  are  certainly  used  exclusively  by  writers  of  the 
post-Babylonian  period  (see  Benfey  and  Stem,  MonatS' 
namm  evuffer  atier  VoUeer,  Berlin,  1886).  It  was  there- 
fore perhaps  natural  to  seek  for  their  origin  in  the  Per- 
sian -language,  and  this  was  done  some  years  since  by 
Benfey  (Monatsnamen)  in  a  manner  more  ingenious 
than  satisfactory.  The  view,  though  accepted  to  a  cer^ 
tain  extent  by  Gesenius  in  his  Thesaurus,  has  since  been 
abandoned,  both  on  philological  grounds  and  because  it 
meets  with  no  confirmatidn  from  the  monumental  docu- 
ments of  ancient  Persia.  The  names  of  the  months,  as 
read  on  the  Behistun  inscriptions^  Garmapada,  Baga" 
ya/dish,  AtrtycUa,  etc.,  bear  no  resemblance  to  the  He- 
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brew  names  (Rawlinson's  fferodotus,  u,  698-6).  The 
QAroes  are  probably  borrowed  from  the  Syriana,  in  whose 
regular  calendar  we  find  names  answering  to  Tisri,  Se- 
bat,  Adar,  Nisan,  lyar,  Tammuz,  Ab,  and  Elul  (Ideler, 
ChronoL  i,  430).  The  names  of  the  Syrian  months  ap- 
pear to  have  been  in  many  instances  of  loccU  use :  for 
instance,  the  calendar  of  Heliopolis  contains  the  names 
of  Ag  and  Grelon  (Ideler,  i,  440),  which  do  not  appear  in 
the  regular  Syrian  calendar,  while  that  of  Palmyra, 
again,  contains  names  unknown  to  either.  Chisleu  and 
Tebeth  appear  on  thePalmyrene  inscriptions  (Gresenius, 
Thesaur,  p.  702,  548).  The  resemblance  in  sound  be- 
tween Tebeth  and  the  Egyptian  Tobi,  as  well  as  its 
correspondence  in  the  order  of  the  months,  was  noticed 
by  Jerome  {ad  Ezek,  zxxiz,  1).  Sivan  may  be  bor- 
rowed from  the  Ass^Tians,  who  appear  to  have  had  a 
month  so  named,  sacred  to  Sin  or  the  moon  (Rawlinson, 
i,  615).  Marchesvan,  coinciding  as  it  did  with  the 
rainy  season  in  Palestine,  was  probably  a  purely  He- 
brew term.  Yon  Bohlen  connects  it  with  the  root  rd- 
ehd$h  (Vn^),  <<to  b(ul  ovei^  {Ifiirod.  to  Gm,  u,  157). 
The  modem  Jews  consider  it  a  compound  word,  maty 
''drop,"  and  Ckeikvan,  the  former  betokening  that  it 
was  wet,  and  the  latter  being  the  proper  name  of  the 
month  (De  Sola's  Miskna,  p.  168,  note).  With  regard 
to  the  meaning  of  the  Syrian  names  we  can  only  con- 
jecture from  the  case  of  Tammuz,  which  undoubtedly 
refers  to  the  festival  of  the  deity  of  that  name  men- 
tioned in  Ezek.  viii,  14,  that  some  of  them  may  have 
been  derived  from  the  names  of  deities.  We  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  similarity  between  Elul  and  the  Arabic  name 
of  Venus  Urania,  AlUrOt  (Herod,  iii,  8) ;  and  again  be- 
tween Adar,  the  Egyptian  Athor,  and  the  Syrian  Atar- 
gatis.  Hebrew  roots  are  suggested  by  Gesenius  for 
others,  but  without  much  confidence.  The  Hebrew 
forms  of  the  names  are:  '\W,  ^^fijt,  ^*^p,  T^at),  nK, 

b^K,  nrin,  "ncnnc,  ibos,  nno,  »ao,  'iik,  and 

Subsequently  to  the  establishment  of  the  Syro-Mace- 
donian  empire,  the  use  of  the  Macedonian  cakndar  was 
gradually  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  literature  or  inter- 
communication with  other  countries.  Josephus,  for  in- 
stance, constantly  uses  the  Macedonian  months,  even 
where  he  gives  the  Hebrew  names  (e.  g.  in  ^nt  i,  8, 8, 
he  identifies  Marchesvan  with  Dius,  and  Nisan  with 
Xanthicus,  and  in  vii,  7,  6,  Chisleu  with  Appellsus). 
The  only  instance  in  which  the  Macedonian  names  ap- 
pear in  the  Bible  is  in  2  Mace  xi.  80, 88, 88,  where  we 
have  notice  of  Xanthicus  in  combination  with  another 
named  Dioecorinthiiui  (ver.  21),  which  does  not  appear 
in  the  Macedonian  calendar.  Various  explanations  have 
been  offered  with  respect  to  the  latter.  Any  attempt  to 
connect  it  with  the  Macedonian  Dius  fails  on  account 
of  the  interval  being  too  long  to  suit  the  narrative,  Dius 
being  the  first  and  Xanthicus  the  sixth  month.  The 
opinion  of  Scaliger  (^memi  Temp,  ii,  94)  that  it  was 
the  Macedonian  intercalary  month  resta  on  no  founda- 
tion whatever,  and  Ideler^s  assumption  that  that  inter- 
calary month  preceded  Xanthicus  must  be  rejected 
along  with  it  {ChrtmoL  L  899).  It  is  most  probable 
that  the  author  of  2  Mace,  or  a  copyist  was  familiar 
with  the  Cretan  calendar,  which  contained  a  month 
named  Dioscurus,  holding  the  same  place  in  the  calen- 
dar as  the  Macedonian  Dystrus  (Ideler,  i,  426),  i  e.  im- 
mediately before  Xanthicus,  and  that  he  substituted 
one  for  the  other.  This  view  derives  some  confirmation 
from  the  Vulgate  rendering,  DioKorvt,  We  have  fur- 
ther to  notice  the  reference  to  the  Egjrptian  calendar  in 
8  Mace  vi,  88,  Inchon  and  Epiphi  in  that  passage  an- 
swering to  Pachons  and  Epep,  the  ninth  and  eleventh 
months  (Wilkinson,  Anc,  Egyp,  i,  14,  2d  ser.). 

8.  The  identification  of  the  Jewish  months  with  our 
own  cannot  be  eflbcted  with  precision  on  account  of  the 
variations  that  must  inevitably  exist  between  the  lunar 
and  the  solar  month,  each  of  the  former  ranging  over 


portions  of  two  of  the  latter.  It  must  therefore  be  un- 
derstood that  the  following  remarks  apply  to  the  gen- 
eral identity  on  an  average  of  years.  As  the  Jews  still 
retain  the  names  Nisan,  etc.,  it  may  appear  at  first  sight 
needless  to  do  more  than  refer  the  reader  to  a  modem 
almanac,  and  this  would  have  been  the  case  if  it  were 
not  evident  that  the  modem  Nisan  does  not  oonespood 
to  the  ancient  one. — Smith.  We  are  indebted  to  J.  D. 
Michaelis  for  discovering  the  trae  state  of  tbia  case, 
after  the  rabbinical  writers  had  so  univenally  estab- 
lished an  erroneous  opinion  that  it  has  not  even  yet  dis- 
appeared from  our  popular  booksi  His  diaaertatioo, 
'^De  Mensibus  Hebneomm"  (in  his  CcmmaiiaHone*  per 
camo9  1768-^  oUata  [Bremen,  1769],  p.  16;  tnnslated 
by  W.  Bowyer,  Lond.  1773;  also  in  the  CriHea  BMica 
[London,  1827],  ili,  824-840),  proceeds  on  the  following 
chief  arguments :  First,  that  if  the  first  month  began  with 
the  new  moon  of  Martk,  as  was  commonly  asserted,  the 
climate  of  Palestine  would  not  in  that  month  peimit  the 
oblation  of  the  sheaf  of  barley,  which  is  ordered  on  the 
second  day  of  the  Paschal  Feast  (Lev.  xxiii,  10) ;  nor 
could  the  harvest  be  finished  before  the  Feast  of  Weeks, 
which  would  then  fall  in  May;  nor  could  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles,  which  was  after  the  gathering  of  aU  Ihuts, 
accord  with  the  month  of  September,  because  all  these 
feasts  depend  on  certain  stages  in  the  agricultural  year, 
which,  as  he  shows  from  the  observations  of  travellers, 
solely  coincide  with  the  states  of  vegetation  whi^  are 
found,  in  that  climate,  in  the  months  of  April,  June, 
and  October.  This  has  been  confirmed  by  later  ac- 
counts; for  the  barley  harvest  does  not  take  place  even 
in  the  warm  district  about  Jericho  till  the  middle  of 
April,  and  in  the  ufdand  districts  not  before  the  end  of 
that  month  (Robinson's  Retearchety  i,  551 ;  iii,  102, 145). 
Secondly,  that  the  Syrian  calendar,  which  has  essen- 
tially the  same  names  for  the  months,  makes  its  Nisan 
absolutely  parallel  with  our  April.  Lastly,  that  Jose- 
phus {Ant,  ii,  14, 6)  synchronizes  Nisan  with  the  Egyp- 
tian Pharmnth,  which  commenced  on  the  27th  of  March 
(Wilkinson,  I,  c),  and  with  the  Macedonian  Xanthicus, 
which  answers  generally  to  the  eariy  part  of  April, 
though  considerable  variation  occurs  in  the  k>cal  calen- 
dars as  to  its  place  (comp.  Ideler,  i,  485,  442).  He  fur- 
ther informs  us  (iii,  10,  5)  that  the  Passover  took  place 
when  the  sun  was  in  Aries,  which  it  does  not  enter  un- 
til near  the  end  of  March.  Michaelis  concludes  thai 
the  later  Jews  fell  into  this  departure  from  their  andent 
order  either  through  some  mistake  in  the  intercalation, 
or  because  they  wished  to  imitate  the  Romans,  whose 
year  began  in  March.  Ideler  says,  '*  So  much  is  certain, 
that  in  the  time  of  Moaes  the  month  of  ears  cannot 
have  commenced  before  the  first  days  of  our  April, 
which  was  then  the  period  of  the  vernal  equinox"  {Hand- 
buck  der  Chnmoiogiey  i,  490).  As  Nisan,  then,  began 
with  the  new  moon  of  April,  we  have  a  scale  for  fixing 
the  commencement  of  all  the  other  months  with  refer- 
ence to  our  calendar;  and  we  must  aooordingly  date 
their  commencement  one  whole  month  later  than  is 
commonly  done:  allowing,  of  course,  for  the  cireom- 
stance  that,  as  the  new  moon  varies  in  its  place  in  oor 
solar  months,  the  Jewish  months  will  almost  invariably 
consist  of  portions  of  two  of  ours.  For  the  details  of 
each  month,  see  Galehdar,  Jewish.  See,  in  addition 
to  t^e  treatises  above  noticed,  Langenbeiig,  £>€  mnm  re- 
terum  Hebrctorum  binari  (Jen.  1718).    Compare  Crbo- 

NOLOOr. 

Monthly  Meeting.    See  MEcmca 

Montholon,  Jbak  dk,  a  French  eodesiastic.  wai 
bora  at  Autun  near  the  middle  of  the  15th  centuiy.  At 
an  early  age  he  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  lavs, 
and  was  registered  among  the  regular  canona  of  St  Vic- 
tor, at  Paris.  His  theological  learning  and  his  superior 
attainments  in  jnrispradence  rapidly  advanced  his  nane 
among  his  fellows,  and  he  was  finally  promoted  In  the 
cardinalship  by  pope  Clement  VII.  Monthokm  died  in 
Paris  in  1528.    His  works  are :  PrcwphtariMm  am  Brt- 
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viarutm  Juris  dkfitd  H  utrmaque  kumani  (Paris,  1620, 
2  vols,  fuL) :— />e  taerainento  aUarit  (ibid.  1517,  Svo). — 
HoeTer,  Nottv.  Bioff.  GhtiraUf  xxxvi,  292. 

Month's  Mind  is  the  name  by  which  is  desig- 
nated an  office  performed  for  the  period  of  one  month, 
in  the  Romish  Church,  for  her  dead.  ''Mind"  in  that 
case  is  naed  in  its  old  sense  of  memory,  as  in  the  phrases 
**  to  call  to  mind,"  *'  time  out  of  mind." 

Monthyon  (or  Montyon),  Antoine  Jean  Bap- 
TiSTE  Robert  Auokt,  a  French  baron,  celebrated  for 
hifl  great  philanthropic  labors  and  munificent  endow- 
ments of  humanitarian  institutions,  was  bom  at  Paris 
Dec.  28  or  26, 1788.  He  was  successively  intendant  of 
the  provinces  of  Provence,  Auvergne,  and  Aunis ;  and, 
as  a  member  of  the  royal  council,  opposed  the  unlawful 
proceedings  resorted  to  in  the  case  of  Lachalotais,  and 
protested  against  the  dissolution  of  ancient  parliaments 
decreed  by  chancellor  Maupeon.  In  consequence  of  this 
latter  act  he  was  deprived  of  his  office.  Soon  after  the 
accearion  of  Louis  XVI  he  was  appointed  councillor  of 
stat« ;  became,  in  1780,  chancellor  of  the  count  d'Artois 
(afterwards  Charles  X) ;  emigrated  to  England  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  did  not  re- 
turn to  France  until  the  second  restoration.  He  poe- 
sessed  a  princely  fortune,  and  devoted  the  larger  por^ 
lion  not  only  of  his  income,  but  also  of  his  capital,  to 
philanthnipic  purposes.  He  generously  asusted  his  ex- 
iled couu^men,  and  bequeathed  to  French  hospitals 
over  8,000,000  francs.  As  early  as  1782he  had  founded 
a  prize  for  virtue,  and  several  other  prizes,  to  be  award- 
ed by  the  French  Academy  and  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences. These  having  been  suppressed  by  order  of  the 
Convoition,  were  renewed  by  the  donor  on  his  return 
to  France  in  1816,  and  afterwards  increased.  Every 
year  the  French  Academy  distributes  two  Monthyon 
prizes  of  10,000  francs  each :  one  to  the  poor  person  who 
has  performed  the  most  meritorious  deed  of  virtue,  the 
other  to  the  author  of  the  work  which  has  been  judged 
the  most  useful  for  the  improvement  of  public  morals. 
Two  others,  of  equal  amount,  are  awarded  by  the  Acad- 
em  V  of  Sciences :  one  to  him  who  shall  have  found  dur- 
ing  the  year  some  means  of  improvement  of  the  medi- 
cal and  surgical  art,  the  other  to  him  who  shall  have 
discovered  the  means  of  rendering  some  mechanical 
art  leas  unhealthy.  Monthyon  died  in  1820. — Hoefer, 
JVbup.  Biog,  Ginsrale,  s.  v. ;  Biographic  UniverteUe^  s.  v. 

Monti,  Filippo  Maria,  an  Italian  prelate,  was 
bom  March  28, 1675,  at  Bologna,  of  an  illustrious  and 
noble  family;  studied  at  the  high  school  of  his  native 
place ;  then  went  to  Rome,  where  by  his  superior  talent 
and  acquisitions  he  quickly  rose  to  eminent  favor  with 
popes  Clement  XI  and  XIL  In  1748  Benedict  XIY  cre- 
ated Monti  a  cardinaL  He  died  Jan.  17, 1754,  at  Rome. 
His  library  of  over  12,000  volumes  was  given,  by  his  re- 
qnesty  to  the  library  of  his  native  place ;  also  other  val- 
uable treasures,  among  them  a  fine  collection  of  paint- 
inga^  He  iirrote :  Roma  tutrice  delle  belU  artij  tdiUura 
ed  ctrehUettura : — Prose  d^li  Arcadi: — Elogia  oardi- 
naUum  pietate,  doctrincLj  legaHonSms  ae  rebus  pro  Ec^ 
eiesia  gesHs  ilbtstrium  a  poni{ficatu  Alexandri  III  ad 
Benedictum  XIII  (Rome,  1751,  4to).  —  Hoefer,  Nouv, 
Biog»  GiniraU,  xicxvi,  296. 

Monti,  Vinoenzo,  a  noted  Italian  eodenastic,  who 
wrote  poetry  of  a  superior  order,  and  only  used  his  posi- 
tion in  the  Church  as  a  general  passport  into  society, 
flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the  18th  century.  He 
was  a  narive  of  Ferrara  (bom  in  1758),  and  studied  in 
the  university  of  that  place.  He  was  made  abb^  in 
1776,  and  became  secretary  to  the  pope's  nephew.  He 
soon  found  favor  in  the  eyes  of  Roman  celebrities,  and 
was  generally  noticed  by  prelates  and  cardinals  as  a  fit 
subject  for  promotion  in  the  Church.  He  was  especially 
popnlar  when,  in  17d2,  he  wrote  a  poem  comm«norat- 
ing  the  efforts  of  Pius  II  against  the  Austrian  court, 
which  then,  in  the  person  of  Joseph  II,  was  fkst  breaking 
away  from  the  papacy.    The  poem  which  Monti  wrote 


on  this  occasion  of  Pius's  visit  to  Vienna  is  entitled  // 
Pdlegrino  ApostoUco.    He  died  at  Milan,  October,  1828. 

Montignot,  Hknri,  a  French  ecclesiastic,  was  bom 
about  1715,  at  Nancy.  He  was  a  doctor  of  theology, 
canon  of  the  cathedral,  and  member  of  the  academy  in 
his  native  place,  where  he  died  about  the  close  of  the 
18th  century.  He  wrote :  Remarques  theologiques  et  cri- 
tigues  sur  VHistoire  du  Peupk  de  Dieu  du  P.Bermyer 
(1755, 12mo); — DieUonnaire  diplomatique  ou  Etymologie 
des  tennes  de  la  basse  Laiimti  pour  servir  a  Vwteliiffence 
des  arekiveSfdes  ehartes,etc,  (Nancy,  1787, 8vo) : — Reftex- 
ions  sur  les  unmumties  eccUsiastiques  (Paris,  1788, 8vo) : 
— Etai  des  EuAUm  fixes  au  second  siede  par  CL  PtoUmie, 
compare  h  la  position  des  mSmes  UoUes  en  1786,  avee  k 
texte  Grec  et  la  traduction  Frangaise  (Nancy,  1786 ;  Stras- 
burg,  1787,  4to).— Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Ginirakt  xxxvi, 
808. 

Montigny,  Jban  db,  a  French  prelate  of  some 
note,  was  bom  in  Bretagne  in  1687,  of  parents  highly 
esteemed  in  the  best  social  circles  of  France ;  and  thus, 
surrounded  with  superior  advantages,  was  especially  fit- 
ted for  the  highest  literary  culture.  He  entered  the 
ecclesiastic  life,  and  soon  attained  to  eminence.  In  1670 
he  was  made  bishop  of  L^n,  and  in  the  same  year  was 
admitted  to  membership  in  the  French  Academy.  He 
died  Sept  28, 1671,  at  Vltr^.  He  wrote :  Lettre  a  Eraste 
pour  reponse  a  son  libelle  centre  La  Pucelle  de  Chapelain 
(Paris,  1656, 4to)  i^Oraisonfvnibre  d^Anne  d'Autriche 
(Rennes,  1666,  4to) : — Lettre  eontenaiU  le  voyage  de  la 
cour  en  1660 ;  dans  le  Reeueil  de  quelques  pieces  nouvelles 
et  galantes.—IioeSeTf  Nouv,  Biog,  Ginirale,  xxxvi,  804. 

Monljoy  is  the  name  given  to  mounds  serving  to 
direct  the  travellers  on  a  highway,  probably  often  orig- 
inally tumuli,  or  funeral-mounds  of  an  elder  people — 
heaps  of  stones,  oveigrown  with  grass,  which  have  been 
piled  over  a  dead  chieftain.  They  often  were  crowned 
with  a  cross.  Montjoie  St.  Denis  was  the  French  war- 
cry ;  Montjole  St.  Andrew,  that  of  Buigundy ;  Montjoie 
Notre  Dame,  of  the  dukes  of  Bourbon ;  and  Montjoie  St. 
George,  of  EngUnd.    See  Walcott,  Soar,  A  rchaoL  s.  v. 

Montlanr,  Jkas  db,  a  French  prelate,  was  bom 
near  Montpellier  about  1120;  entered  the  ecclesiastical 
life  while  yet  quite  a  youth,  and  rapidly  advanced  to 
positions  of  prominence  and  responsibility.  In  1158  he 
was  made  bishop,  and  everywhere  gained  friends  by  his 
generous  and  open-hearted  life.  He  was  particularly 
devoted  to  his  diocesan  work,  and  built  up  the  people  in 
holy  and  consistent  living.  He  died  Feb.  24, 1190,  in 
his  native  place,  with  whose  history  his  whole  life  was 
interwoven.  His  works  remain  in  MS.  See  Histoire 
Uttiraire  de  la  France^  voL  xiv,  s.  v. ;  Gallia  ChrisHanaf 
voL  vi. — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Genirale,  xxxvi,  811. 

Montlno,  Blaise  de,  a  French  marshal,  noted  for 
his  craelty  towards  Protestants ;  one  of  the  "  two  per- 
sonages who  obtained  by  their  enormities  a  notoriety  so 
hideous  that  the  history  of  cnielty  would  be  imperfect  if 
they  were  passed  over  in  silence"  (Smedley,  i,  21 1).  He 
was  a  brother  to  the  succeeding,  and  was  bom  in  Gasco- 
ny  in  1501.  When  only  a  youth  of  twenty,  he  entered 
military  life,  and  soon  distinguished  himself  by  his  bra- 
very as  well  as  his  brutality.  He  was  univerMdly  severe 
with  his  enemies,  and  would  give  no  quarter.  In  the 
contest  with  the  Huguenots,  he  advised  their  absolute 
extermination,  and  actually  wrote  a  memoir  (in  1562) 
showing  how  easily  it  might  be  done  (see  Memdres  de 
Condi,  iii,  184  sq.).  Placed  in  chaige  of  his  native 
province,  he  used  his  unlimited  power  to  destroy  eveiy 
one  who  appeared  to  be  tainted  with  the  heresy,  and 
instituted  a  strict  inquisition  "  into  the  strange  names 
of  overseers,  deacons,  consistories,  synods,  and  confer^ 
ences,"  <<<bod  of  which  kind,"  he  adds, "  never  yet  had 
furnished  me  with  a  breakfast"  (Comment,  lib.  v,  tom.  ii, 
p.  8).  The  number  of  persons  who  fell  victims  to  his 
rage  is  legion,  and  he  appears  to  us  in  the  role  of  a 
modem  Nero.  We  have  not  room  to  enter  here  into 
detail,  but  refer  to  Smedley  {Hist,  of  the  Ref,  Religion  in 
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Fraiux,  i,  21 1  aq. ;  ii,  26).  Montluc  fought  also  against 
the  imperialists,  oommaiided  by  Charles  V,  and  assisted 
at  the  siege  of  La  Rochelle  and  Calais.  For  his  services 
against  the  Protestants  he  was  in  1578  made  **  mar- 
shal*" by  Henry  III.  Montluc  died  in  1577,  leaving  the 
Menwiret  of  his  military  life  (1592),  which  are  not  an 
honor  to  any  man's  memory  nor  to  any  man*s  coun- 
try. See  Brantome,  Vie*  des  Hommea  illuttres  Frcmgaia ; 
Mezeray,  A  hreg^  de  Vhutoire  de  France ;  Sainte-Beuve, 
in  the  Moniteur  (Paris),  Oct.  1854 ;  Browning,  Hitt,  of 
the  HuffuawU,  i,  118, 136, 280 ;  ii,  4.     (J.  H.  VV.) 

Montluo,  Jean  de,  brother  of  the  preceding,  a 
distinguished  French  prelate,  noted  both  for  his  attain- 
ments in  ecclesiastical  and  political  life,  was  bom  about 
1508.  He  entered  in  boyhood  days  the  Dominican  Or- 
der of  Gray  Friars,  and  soon  made  himself  the  favorite 
of  his  associates.  The  outer  world  also  took  a  liking 
to  him,  and  even  at  court  he  had  many  friends.  Fran- 
cis I  reposed  much  confidence  in  him,  and  he  was  in- 
trusted with  diplomatic  miauons.  He  was  successful 
especially  in  efforts  for  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  dif- 
ferences between  his  native  country  and  the  Ottoman 
power,  concluding  for  Francis  an  advantageous  peace 
with  Soliman.  In  1553  he  was  made  bishop  of  Yalence 
and  of  Die,  and  gained  great  popularity  as  a  pulpit 
orator.  He  was  not  unfrequently  invited  to  preach 
at  court  during  the  rule  of  Catharine  de  MedicL  How- 
ever, after  the  Conference  of  Poissy  (1561),  Montluc 
seems  to  have  fallen  into  disrepute  at  court,  for  he  was 
believed  to  have  been  one  of  the  bishops  whom  Beza*s 
argument  had  <*  almost  persuaded  to  be  a  Protestant" 
(Browning,  HuguenotSf  i,  108) ;  and  two  years  later  he 
was  one  of  the  prelates  excommunicated  by  pope  Pius 
lY  (Browning,  i,  180).  Montluc  was  finally  restored  to 
bis  former  influence  and  position  by  the  French  Parlia- 
ment; but  he  never  thereafter  exerted  himself  much  in 
ecclesiastical  labors,  and  because  of  his  shrewdness,  wis- 
dom, and  learning,  he  was  selected  by  the  government  of 
his  country  for  several  diplomatic  missions,  the  most 
important  of  which  was  to  Poland  (in  1572),  where  he 
jsealously  exerted  himself  to  secure  the  crown  for  the 
duke  of  Aujou.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  Mont- 
Inc's  conduct  in  this  affair  was  anything  but  honorable 
and  manly.  He  persuaded  the  Poles  to  believe  that 
the  duke  had  had  no  part  in  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, On  his  return  to  France  he  lived  at  Tou- 
louse, where  he  died  April  18, 1579.  His  theological 
writings  are :  Deux  ifutructioiu  et  dettx  Spittrea  au  derge 
et  peuple  de  Valence  (Avignon,  1557,  8vo) : — Cleri  Va- 
lentii  et  Dteiuia  Reformatio  (Paris,  1557,  8vo) : — RecueU 
des  lieux  de  VAcriture  servant  a  dscouvrir  lesf antes  con- 
tre  les  dix  commcmdemanfs  dela  hi  (ibid.  1559,  8vo) : — 
Sermons  (ibid.  1559,  8vo) : — Familiare  Explication  des 
articles  de  lafoi  (ibid.  1561,  8vo) : — Sermons  sur  les  ar^ 
tides  de  lafoi  et  de  VOraison  dominicale  (ibid.  1561, 
8vo).  See  De  Thou,  Hist,  sui  temporis ;  Sismondi,  Hist, 
des  Franfais,  chap,  xvii,  xviii,  xix ;  Smedley,  Hist,  of 
the  R^,  Religion  in  France,  i,  122  sq.,  189 ;  ii,  82 ;  De 
Felice,  History  of  the  Protestants  of  France,  p.  142  sq. 
(J.H.W.) 

Montmlgnon,  Jban  Baptists,  a  French  theolo- 
gian, was  bom  at  Lucy  in  1787,  prepared  in  his  studies 
ibr  holy  orders,  and  finally  became  successively  secre- 
tary of  the  bishopric  of  Soiseons,  canon,  vicar,  grand- 
vicar,  and  archdeacon.  In  1786  be  accepted  the  editor- 
ship of  the  Journal  Eodewiattique ;  bat  as  eariy  as  Jan- 
uary, 1788,  abandoned  this  work,  and  took  put  in  the 
publications  which  were  preparing  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Revolution  under  the  bishop  of  Soitsonsi  Obliged 
to  quit  France  in  1793,  he  went  to  Belgium,  and  re- 
nuuned  there  until  the  government  of  the  Directory 
made  his  return  possible.  He  was  then  nominated 
grand-vicar  of  Poitiers;  in  1811  was  made  canon  of  the 
metropolis,  and  then  grand-vicar  of  this  diocese.  He 
was  also  made  censor  of  all  ecclesiastical  publications 
at  Paris.    He  died  at  Paris  Feb.  21,  1824.    He  wrote : 


Crime  ^tipostarie;  Idtre  <fim  rdigieMx  awsde 

(1790,  8vo):'Fm  idifianU  de  Bemnt-Josepk  J.<Arr, 

vioH  a  Rome,  en  odeur  de  Saitditi,  le  16  AvriL,  178S, 

composie  par  ordre  du  Samt^iegtt  etc,  par  M,  M 

{Marconi),  ledeur  du  college  Romain,  coi^iuaeur  dm  ser* 
viteur  deUieuf  traduit  de  VJtalien  (Paria»  1784,  iSmo): 
—  Preservative  oontre  le  fanatisme,  au  les  novreovx 
milUnaires  rappeUs  aux  prunapes  fondamemtaax  de  la 
foi  Catholique  (Paris,  1806,  8vo)  '^ExposUian  des  pri^ 
dictions  et  du  promisses  faites  a  V^gHse,  pour  les  der- 
niers  temps  de  la  Gentiliti  (1806,  2  vols.  12ino)  i-^Choiz 
de  Lettres  idifiantes,  icrites  des  missions  itrangerea,  etc. 
(1808, 8  vols.  1 2mo)  :—De  la  Regie  de  virUi  et  de*  Cautn 
du  fanatisme  (1808,  8vo).— Hoefer,  Now.  Biog.  Cent- 
rale,  xxxvt,  834. 

Montmorency  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  oldest 
noble  families  of  France,  which  figures  both  in  secular 
and  ecclesiastical  history,  though  oftentimes  its  celeb- 
rity was  purchased  at  the  expense  of  all  humanitarian 
principles.  The  name  of  the  family  was  derived  from 
the  village  in  which  its  several  members  lived,  and 
dates  from  the  10th  century.  Oftentimes  the  house  of 
Montmorency  has  been  styled  **the  first  barons  of 
France,"  and  in  recognition  of  their  services  to  Roman- 
ism, "  the  first  Christian  barons."  They  furnished  offi- 
cers of  state  and  generals  for  the  French  army,  distin- 
guished ecdefflastics  for  the  Chureh  of  Rome,  some  of 
whom  rose  even  to  the  cardinalate,  besides  a  number  of 
grand-masters  and  knights  of  the  diflferent  European 
orders.  One  of  the  branches  established  in  the  Ketli- 
erlands  furnished  count  of  Horn  (Philip  H  de  Montmo- 
rency-Neville),  who,  together  with  Egmont,  was  exe- 
cuted in  Brussels  during  the  bloody  reign  of  the  Span- 
ish general  Alva.  But  we  have  room  here  only  fur 
those  chiefly  concerned  in  the  Huguenot  movement. 

1.  Ansr,  first  duke  of  Montmorency,  marshal  and 
grand-constable  of  France,  noted  for  his  alliance  with 
the  Guises  [see  Huouunots],  was  bom  in  Mareb,  149S. 
His  Christian  name,  Anne,  it  is  said,  he  received  fran 
his  godmother,  Anne  of  Brittany.     He  distinguished 
himself  by  his  gallantry  and  military  skill  in  the  wan 
between  Francis  I  and  the  emperor  Charles  Y,  and  was 
taken  prisoner  along  with  his  sovereign  in  the  battle  of 
Pavia,  which  was  fought  against  his  advice.    He  after- 
wards became  the  leader  of  the  French  government, 
showing  great  ability  in  matters  of  finance  and  diplo- 
macy, and  was  made  constable  in  1538;  but  his  rough 
manners  made  him  an  object  of  dislike  to  many ;  and 
the  suspicions  of  the  king  having  been  aroused  againit 
him,  he  was  suddenly  banished  from  court  in  1541,  and 
passed  ten  years  on  his  estates,  till  the  accesaon  of 
Henry  II,  when  he  came  again  to  the  head  of  aflkiiK 
In  1548  he  suppressed  the  insurrection  in  Guienne,  but 
was  less  successful  in  1557  in  his  contest  with  the  cele- 
brated general  of  Philip  II,  duke  PhlHbert  Emmanuel 
of  Savoy,  which  resulted  in  the,  to  France,  disadvanta- 
geous peace  of  Chateau-Cambresis;  and  hence,  with  the 
accession  o£  the  youthful  king,  Francis  II,  there  came  a 
decline  of  the  power  of  the  house  of  Montmorency,  sod 
the  ascendency  of  the  house  of  the  Guises,  who  had 
Francis  entirely  under  their  control.    Fortunately  for 
Montmorency,  the  widow  of  the  late  king,  Catharine  de 
Medici,  ambitious  to  rule  the  kingdom,  cast  her  infio* 
enoe  with  constable  Montmorency,  who  had  retired  from 
court,  though  apparently  she  coveted  the  friendship  of 
the  Guises  (Martin,  viii,  862).    An  alliance  was  now 
formed  among  disaffected  courtteia,  boaigemsie,  and 
Protestants  against  the  Guises,  and  him  who,  nlinf; 
over  the  nation,  ha<}  submitted  to  their  guidanoe;  and 
though  it  is  not  believed  that  Mootasorency  had  aor 
part  in  it,  it  is  certain  that  some  of  his  boose— thR« 
brothers  of  the  house  of  Chatillon  (Obet,  cardinal  of 
Chatillon,  admiral  Coligny,  and  Dandelot,  colonel  of  the 
Cisalpine  infantry),  sons  of  Louisa  of  Mootmofency,  ths 
sister  of  the  constable— were  more  or  leas  intiiDatelr 
associated  with  all  Protestant  movementa  in  Fkanee. 
and  that  possibly  tiro  of  these  three  had  actually  a  part 
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in,  or  at  least  a  knowledge  oi,  the  conspiracy  of  Am- 
boise  (see  Huoukmots  ;  and  comp.  Ranke,  Franzos. 
Gtadu  i,  147;  Mis.  Manh,  Tht  Protest,  Ref.  in  France^ 
i,  142 ;  Bnmtome,  Vie  det  Ntmmet  Uhutres,  iU,  20).    The 
enidden  tennination  of  the  reign  of  Francis  II  (1560) 
brought  forward  the  minor,  Charles  IX,  and  with  him 
the  regency  of  Catharine.     Her  object  was  to  effect  a 
fusion  of  parties,  or,  rather,  to  hold  the  balance  evenly 
between  them,  and,  by  allowing  neither  to  preponder- 
ate, to  preserve  the  paramount  authority  in  her  hands. 
By  the  advice  of  the  sagacious  counsellor  L'Hopital 
Cq.  v.),  the  king  of  Navaire  was  made  lieutenant-gen- 
enl,  and  Montmorency  was  again  given  the  direction 
of  militaiy  alEurs,  while  the  Guises  kept  their  places  in 
the  council,  and  dake  Francis  retained  the  post  of  mas- 
ter of  the  royal  household.     The  Guises,  perceiving 
the  intent  of  the  queen,  now  denominated  <<  apostate," 
labored  earnestly  for  an  alliance  with  Montmorency,  in 
Older  to  foil  the  queen  in  her  designa    The  constable 
finally  separated  from  his  nephews,  who  had  reappeared 
at  court,  and  were  enjoying  many  favors,  and  allied 
himself  with  the  duke  of  Guise  and  the  manhal  St.  An- 
*  dre,  composing  the  famous  triumvirate  which  resisted 
Catharine  de  Medici,  and  proceeded  in  most  stringent 
measures  against  the  Huguenots  (q.  v.).     The  colloquy 
at  Poissy  had  softened  the  heart  of  Catharine,  and  the 
Protestants  were  given  many  privileges.     The  trium- 
virate opposed  all  such  concessions,  and  finally  brought 
on  the  massacre  at  Vassy — ^  the  St  Bartholomew  of 
1562**  (March).    The  queen- mother  and  king  were 
seized,  and  forced  to  inaugurate  a  new  policy.   Montmo- 
rency himself  signalized  the  new  departure  by  various 
open  attacks  on  the  Huguenots.    Thus  he  led  a  mob  to 
storm  a  Protestant  church  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris  called 
"  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem."   *^  Bursting  in  the  doors  of 
the  empty  place,  they  tore  up  the  seats,  and,  placing 
them  and  the  Bibles  in  a  pile  upon  the  floor,  they  set 
the  whole  on  fire,  amid  great  acclamation."   He  returned 
to  Paris  as  if  a  victor  fresh  from  battle,  and,  flushed 
with  success,  be  rested  not  until  other  churches  had 
been  submitted  to  a  like  treatment,  and  he  was  given 
the  nickname  of  '^  Captain  Bumbenches."    In  1562  he 
commanded  the  royal  army  against  the  Huguenots,  but 
at  the  battle  of  Dreux  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Protestants.     Released  by  the  peace  of  Amboise 
in  1563,  he  plotted  a  massacre  of  the  Protestants;  but 
the  court  not  only  refused  to  approve  his  proposal,  but 
alao  caused  his  retirement  finally.    In  1567  he  again 
appeared  on  the  stage  of  public  affairs,  and  again  took 
part  in  the  warfare  against  the  Huguenots ;  but  he  did 
not  long  remain  in  the  field,  for  he  received  a  fatal 
wound  at  St.  Denis,  and  died  at  Paris  on  the  following 
day,  Nov.  12, 1567.     His  death  was  in  many  respects  a 
blessing  to  France.     From  a  neutral,  if  not  a  friend  of 
the  Huguenots,  he  had  turned  to  a  most  deadly  enemy, 
because,  after  he  had  espoused  the  Guises'  interest,  and 
had  been  placed  in  command  of  the  army,  he  had  never 
been  able  to  gain  a  victory  over  the  Huguenot  armies. 
Even  the  duke  of  Guise,  who  had  fallen  in  1563  (when 
retoming  from  his  outposts  he  was  mortally  wounded 
by  a  fanatical  Huguenot,  Poltrot  [q.  v.]  de  M^r^),  had 
eonnselled  in  his  dying  hour  that  the  queen -regent 
should  make  peace  with  her  revolted  subjects,  but  Mont- 
morency insisted  on  their  destruction,  and  counselled 
their  massacre  in  open  battle  and  by  private  means. 
HiB  last  hours  were  spent  in  a  most  deadly  struggle, 
and  yet  even  then  he  failed  to  be  the  victor;  for,  though 
he  sacrificed  himself,  the  contest  remained  undecided, 
the  Huguenots,  if  anything,  having  the  vantage-ground, 
as  they  had  saved  their  leader.    It  is  generally  asserted 
that  Montmorency's  death  was  welcome  news  to  Cath- 
arine de  Medici  and  the  courtieTs,  whom  he  had  fre- 
quently offended  by  hb  overbearing  manners.    See  Le- 
soouvel,  Aime  de  Montmorency  (1696);  Davila,  ffitt,  of 
the  deil  Ware  of  France  ;  Martin,  Hist,  of  France,  voL 
ix;  Ranke,  FranzdtUi^  Getch,  vomehmlich  im  16  u.  17 
JakrA.  (EngL  transL  Bisi,  of  Civil  Ware  and  Monarchy 


w  France),  i,  164-212 ;  Sir  J.  Stephen,  Led,  HisL  Frcfnce 
(3d  ed.  Lond.  1857,  2  vols.  8vo),  voL  u,  lects.  xvi  and 
xvii;  Student's  Hist,  of  France,  p.  811,  816,  819,  824, 
337;  Jervis,  Hist,  of  the  Church  of  France  (Lond.  1872, 
2  vols.  8vo),  voL  i,  ch.  ii ;  Fisher,  Hist,  of  the  Bef.  p.  258 
sq.;  and  the  works  referred  to  in  the  article  Hugue- 
nots.   (J.H.W.) 

2.  Hbmbi,  second  Due  de  Montmoreney,  grandson  of 
the  famous  constable  de  Montmorency,  but  more  hon- 
orable and  consistent  in  his  conduct,  though  he  also 
warred  against  the  Huguenots,  was  bom  at  Chantilly 
April  80,  1595.  His  godfather  was  the  great  Henri 
Quatre,  who  always  called  him  his  ''son."  Louis  XIII 
made  him  admind  when  he  vras  but  a  youth  of  seven- 
teen. He  succeeded  his  father  in  the  governorship  of 
Languedoc,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  wars  against 
the  Huguenots,  distinguishing  himself  on  the  royal  side 
in  the  sieges  of  Montauban  and  Montpellier,  and  in  1625 
by  taking  the  Isle  of  R^  from  the  Huguenots  of  Rocbelle. 
He  afterwards  gained  other  victories  over  them,  and  in 
1629  was  mainly  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the 
peace  of  Alais,  which  terminated  the  religious  civil  wars 
in  France.  In  1680  he  received  the  chief  command  of 
the  French  troops  in  Piedmont,  where  he  defeated  the 
Spaniards,  for  which  he  received  a  marshal's  baton. 
Unfortunately  for  himself,  he  ventured  to  oppose  Riche- 
lieu, who  had  always  been  his  enemy,  and  espoused  the 
cause  of  Gaston,  duke  of  Orleans ;  for  this  he  was  de- 
clared fpiaity  of  high-treason,  and  marshal  Schombeig 
being  sent  against  him,  defeated  him  at  Castelnaudary, 
and  took  him  prisoner.  Although  almost  mortally 
wounded,  Montmorency  was  carri»i  to  Toulouse,  sen- 
tenced to  death  by  the  Parliament,  and  notwithstanding 
his  expressions  of  penitence,  and  the  most  powerful  inter- 
cession made  for  him — ^for  example,  by  king  Charles  I  of 
England,  the  pope,  the  Venetian  republic,  and  the  duke 
of  Savoy— was  beheaded,  Oct.  80,  1682.  He  was  dis- 
tinguished for  amiability  and  courtesy  of  manners,  as 
well  as  for  his  valor.  His  life  was  written  by  one  of  his 
officers  (1668,  4to).  See  also  the  works  cited  above. 
(J.  H.W.) 

Montolivetenaes,  a  name  given  to  the  monks  of 
Mount  OHvet,  because  living  in  a  residence  so  caUed. 
The  Montolivetenses  dress  in  white  serge,  and  profess 
the  rule  of  SL  Benedict.  They  sprang  up  in  the  14th 
century,  were  approved  by  pope  John  XXI,  and  con- 
firmed by  Gregory  XI  in  1371.  They  trace  their  origin 
to  St.  Bernard  Ptolomei  of  Sienna,  and  their  first  monas- 
tery was  at  Anoona;  but  the  order  soon  spread  through 
Italy  and  Sicily.    See  Monks,  Eastern. 

Montoraoli,  Fra  Giovann'  ANGBtx>,  a  celebrated 
Italian  sculptor,  largely  engaged  on  sacred  and  ecclesi- 
astical subjects,  was  bom  about  the  beginning  of  the 
16th  century  at  Montorsoli,  near  Florence.  His  first  in- 
struction in  art  he  received  from  Andrea  de  Fiesole, 
with  whom  he  lived  three  years.  He  then  found  em- 
ployment at  Romei,  at  Perugia,  and  at  Volterra.  He 
was  next  employed  by  Michael  Angelo  on  the  church 
of  San  Lorenzo  at  Florence,  and  gained  the  admiration 
and  lasting  friendship  of  the  great  Florentine.  In  1527 
Montorsoli  had  a  strong  disposition  to  turn,  as  it  ap- 
peared to  him,  to  the  only  life  in  which  peace  was  to  be 
obtained;  but  after  trying  in  vain  several  convents, he 
fixed  in  1580  upon  the  brotherhood  of  the  Nunsiata  at 
Florence,  and  became  a  friar  of  the  Order  Dei  Servi  della 
Nunziata.  Shortly  after  he  had  taken  up  his  abode  in 
this  convent,  having  been  recommended  to  the  pope  by 
Michael  Angelo,  he  was  called  to  Rome  by  Clement  VII 
to  restore  several  ancient  monuments,  much  to  the  dis- 
satisfaction of  his  brothers  of  the  Nunziata.  When  the 
tasks  assigned  him  by  the  pope  were  finished,  he  re- 
turned to  Florence  with  Micha^  Angelo  to  complete  the 
statues  and  other  sculptures  of  the  sacristy  and  library 
of  San  Lorenzo.  After  the  death  of  Clement,  Montor- 
soli again  joined  Michael  Angelo  at  Rome,  and  assisted 
him  in  the  works  of  the  monument  of  Julius  II;  but 
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while  engaged  on  this  work  he  was  invited  by  cardinal 
Xumoue,  and  adviiied  by  Michael  Angelo  to  go  with 
the  cardinal  to  Paris.  Owing,  however,  to  difficulties 
with  the  treasury  and  servants  of  the  French  court,  Mon- 
toEBoli  left  Paris  and  returned  to  Florence.  After  com- 
pleting there  several  works,  he  went  by  Rome  to  Naples, 
and  there  constructed  the  tomb  of  Jaoopo  Sanazzaro. 
He  next  went  to  Genoa,  and  ornamented  the  church  of 
San  Matteo  there,  besides  many  other  works,  and  upon 
their  completion  returned  to  Michael  Angelo  at  Rome ; 
but  departed  again  soon  afterwards,  in  1547,  for  Mes- 
sina, where  he  was  employed  to  make  a  grand  fountain 
for  the  place  in  ftont  of  the  cathedral,  and  designed 
the  church  of  San  Lorenzo,  etc  In  1657,  by  a  decree 
of  pope  Paul  rv,  all  religious  persons,  or  all  who  had 
taken  holy  orders  and  were  living  at  large  in  the  world 
without  respect  to  their  religious  character,  were  ordered 
to  return  to  their  convents  and  reaasuroe  their  religions 
habits;  and  Montorsoli  was  accordingly  obliged  to  leave 
many  works  unfinished,  which  he  intrusted  to  his  pupil 
Martino,  and  he  ratumed  to  his  convent  at  Florence. 
He  was,  however,  shortly  afterwards  called  to  Bologna 
to  construct  there  the  high  altar  of  the  church  of  his 
own  order,  Dei  Servi,  which  he  completed  with  great 
magnificence  in  twenty-eight  months.  He  retum«l  to 
Florence  in  1561,  and  being  rich  he  built  a  common 
sepulchre  for  artists  in  the  chapter-bouse  of  the  convent 
of  the  Nunziata,  with  the  requisite  endowment  for  reg- 
ular masses  at  appointed  times,  and  gave  the  whole  sep- 
ulchre, chapter,  and  chapel  to  the  then  almost  decayed 
society  of  St.  Luke,  or  company  of  painters,  etc.,  which, 
upon  the  completion  of  the  sepulchre,  was  at  a  solemn 
feast  celebrated  by  forty-eight  of  the  principal  artists 
of  Florence,  re-estabUshed  by  the  consent  and  authority 
of  the  duke  Cosmo  I  upon  a  firmer  and  permanent  basis; 
and  the  society  stall  subsists  as  the  Academy  of  Flor- 
ence, though  since  that  time  it  has  been  considerably 
enriched  and  endowed  by  successive  dukes  of  Tuscany. 
Montorsoli  died,  says  Vasari,  on  the  last  day  of  August, 
1568.  See  acognara,  Storia  deila  Scultura,-  Yalery, 
Voyages  historiques  ei  Htterairet  en  Jtalie;  Spooner, 
Bioff.  Hitt,  of  the  Fine  ilrte,  s.  v. ;  JCnglish  Cyclop,  s.  v. 
(J.H.W.) 

Montpellier  (LsL  Mont  pestukams  or  puettarum), 
a  city  of  France,  in  the  department  of  H^rault,  in  48^ 
86'  N.  lat.  and  8°  50'  £.  k>ng.,  with  a  population  (1862) 
of  89,605,  is  noted  as  the  seat  of  several  Church  coun- 
cils held  there  in  the  12th  and  18th  centuries.  At  the 
Jiret  of  these,  held  in  1162,  by  pope  Alexander  IH,  as- 
sisted by  ten  bishops,  the  antipope  Victor  (Octavianus) 
was  excommunicated  (Labb^,  Cone,  x,  1410).  At  the 
eeoond  council,  held  in  1195,  indulgences  were  granted 
to  those  who  marched  into  Spain  to  fight  against  the 
infidels  (Moors),  and  interdicts  were  intrusted  to  the 
bishops  in  whose  dioceses  the  Albigenses  were  gaining 
ground  (Labbe,  Cone  x,  1796).  At  the  third  council, 
held  in  1215,  by  the  papal  legate,  Peter  of  Beneven- 
tum,  the  question  was  the  disposition  of  the  city  of 
Toulouse,  and  the  other  cities  conquered  by  the  Cru- 
saders, count  Simon  of  Montfort  claiming  them.  Mont- 
fort  (q.  V.)  was  granted  bis  demand.  There  were  also 
forty-six  canons  passed  relating  to  the  dress  of  mo- 
nastics and  the  clergy  (Labb^  Cone  xi,  188,  and  Ap- 
pend, p.  2880).  At  the  fourth  council,  held  in  August, 
1224,  and  composed  of  all  the  bishops  of  the  province, 
under  the  archbishop  of  Narbonne,  the  propositions  of 
peace  made  by  Raymond,  count  of  Toulouse,  and  the 
Albigenses  were  considered.  Raymond  promised  to  keep 
the  Catholic  faith,  and  to  cause  it  to  be  held  throughout 
hu  territories,  to  purge  out  from  them  all  heretics,  to 
restore  the  Church  to  her  rights,  to  preserve  her  liber- 
ties, and  to  pay  within  three  years  15,000  marks  as  an 
indemnification  for  what  she  had  suffered,  upon  condi- 
tion that  the  count  of  Montfort  should  relinquish  his 
pretensions  to  the  lands  of  the  county  of  Toulouse;  but 
Amauri,  who  pretended  to  be  count  of  Toulouse,  in  vir- 
tue of  a  decree  of  Innocent  III  given  in  the  Council  of 


Lateran,  wrote  to  the  bishops,  and  represented  to  tbcm 
that,  as  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  bring  the  AUHgeoscs  into 
subjection,  it  would  be  a  scandal  to  the  whole  Chorch 
should  they  enter  into  any  agreement  with  Raymood. 
The  council  appear  to  have  acquiesced  in  his  view  of 
the  matter,  and  the  offer  of  Ra3rmond  was  rejected 
(Cone  xi,  289,  and  Append,  p.  2884).  Theji/lkcouadi 
was  held  September  6,  1258,  by  James,  archbisbop  of 
Narbonne.  £ight  statutes  were  published :  1,  excom- 
municates ipeo  facto  all  who  usurp  the  property  of  the 
Church  and  insult  the  persons  of  the  detgy;  2,  fort>ids 
bishops  to  give  the  tonsure  or  holy  orders  to  persons  not 
of  their  own  diocese;  8,  declares  that  derks  not  living 
as  clergymen  ought  to  do  so,  or  carrying  on  any  bnsaness, 
they  shall  lose  their  privileges;  5,  fortuds  Jews  to  exact 
usury;  6,  forl)ids  biidiops  to  give  letters  to  nocodicant 
friars  to  authorize  their  begging  before  the  frian  have 
obtained  leave  of  the  metropolitan  (Labb^,  xi,  778).  See 
Hefele,  ConeiUengeediiekte,  voL  v  and  vi  (see  Index) ; 
Landon,  Manual  of  Couneilt^  s.  v.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Montpellierlans,  a  fanatical  sect  which,  nnda 
the  religious  garb,  committed  all  manner  of  excesses. 
and  became  guilty  of  most  immoral  conduct,  but  which, 
fortunately,  was  only  short-lived,  the  peopJe  soon  be- 
coming disgusted  with  the  licentiousness  of  its  members 
It  arose  at  Montpdlier,  France,  about  the  year  1723. 
Its  founder,  master,  and  high-priest  took  the  nsme  of 
Jacob  Prophehu,  and  designated  his  meerini^  as  the 
'^New  Sion."  They  held  nightly  meetings,  in  which 
the  grossest  licentiousness  was  indulged  in  under  cover 
of  religion.  Their  place  of  assembly  contained  numer- 
ous apartments,  carpeted  with  white,  and  furnished  with 
beds  and  mattresses.  In  the  farthest  apartment,  consid- 
ered as  the  sanctum  sanctorum,  stood  an  altar,  a  puJpii, 
a  candlestick  with  seven  branches,  and  a  gazophylakion. 
There  were  also  some  priests  dressed  in  the  gaih  of  the 
Hebrew  priests.  They  drcurocised  and  baptixed  their 
children,  but  in  the  latter  ceremony  brandy  was  used 
instead  of  water.  Louis  XY  commissioned  the  marquis 
de  Roqnelaure  to  put  an  end  to  their  abomination,  and 
the  sect  was  speedily  suppressed.  See  P.  I.  von  Hnth, 
Vtrtuch  evMT  Kirehenffetch.  dL  18^**  Jahrh.  i,  64S  sq. — 
Herzog,  Real-EncyUopSdie,  ix,  770. 

Montredon  (also  called  Montrond),  Rauosd 
DE,  a  French  prelate  of  some  note,  was  bom  at  Nisnes 
near  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century.  He  was  in 
1130  archdean  of  Besiers,  when  he  was  promoted  to  the 
bishopric  of  Agde.  He  was  made  archbbhop  of  Aries 
in  1148.  He  <Ued  about  1 155.  He  figured  prominently 
in  the  civil  affairs  of  France,  but  gave  little  rime  to  the- 
ological studies,  and  left  no  woriu  of  value  in  that  fidd 
of  knowledge.  See  Gallia  Christiana fVoL  i,  coL  560; 
JSist.  litter,  de  la  France,  xiii,  236. 

Montr^lais,  Huours  db,  a  French  cardinal,  was 
bom  at  Montrdlais,  near  Ancenis,  about  1815.  He  eariy 
entered  the  service  of  the  Church,  and  was  made  canon, 
and  later  archdeacon,  of  St.  Peter's  at  Nanteau  In  1354 
he  was  dected  bishop  of  Nantes,  but  the  year  after  he 
was  transferred  by  pope  Innocent  TI  to  the  see  of  Tre- 
guier,  and  in  1858  to  that  of  Saint-Brienne.  Devoted  to 
Charles  the  Bald,  Hugues  accompanied  that  prince  in 
1364  to  Poitiers  to  assist  in  diplomatic  oonferenoea.  He 
also  performed  other  diplomatic  services.  The  tnmUea 
which  agitated  Brittany  in  1871  caused  HugDes*s  re- 
tirement to  Avignon,  where  pope  Gregory  XI  created 
him  cardinal  (Dec.  20, 1875).  He  died  there,  FeU  «t» 
1884.  See  GaUia  Christiana,  voL  iii,  ooL  71^Hoefcf^ 
Nouv,  Biog.  Gmirale,  s.  v. 

Montreuil*  BKioiAia>nv  db,  a  French  theotofpsB, 
was  bom  in  Paris  in  1596.  He  Joined  the  Jcsoits  m 
1624,  and  taught  philosophy  and  monl  theology.  Be 
died  in  Paris  in  1646.  His  worics  are :  Vie  de  Jims' 
Christ,  tirie  des  quatre  ttangUistes  (1687»  4to)-.— £« 
Vie  s^rieuse  de  Jisus-Chrisi  H  ritabHssemeni  de  sss 
tglisepar  le  nUnistere  des  Apdtres,  ou  iesAetm  des  ApS- 
tree  et  FHistoire  de  F£gU$e  naissante  (Fiuia^  1640  tad 
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17d9, 2  vok.  12mo) :— Let  dermen  Combati  de  r^glUe, 
datu  texpUcaiion  de  PApooa^ipte  (Paris,  1645,  4to)r— 
Uoefer,  Noue,  Biog,  GkniroX^  zzxvi,  896. 

Montrocher  {Guido  de  Mont^-Rocheri),  Gm  de, 
a  Spanish  theologian  of  some  note,  who  flourished  in 
the  flrat  half  of  the  14th  century  at  Valencia,  is  noted 
aa  the  author  of  Manqmlus  Cwatorum^  a  work  regarded 
of  so  much  value  that  it  was  among  the  very  first  books 
issued  alter  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  and 
passed  through  over  fifty  editions  in  the  first  thirty 
years  of  the  15th  century.  The  oldest  edition  is  enti- 
tled Mcadpuliu  Curatorumf  liber  tUUisnmuSt  per  Chris^ 
topkoruM  Buffamum  et  Johmmem  GUm  (Savigliano,  1471, 
ibiio).  See  Dn  Pin,  BMoth,  du  Auteurs  JCccUs,  du 
guartorziime  tUck;  Fabridus,  BibUoth,  GrtBoOf  x,  786 ; 
BwbSotk,  ffitpana  vettu,  ii,  155, 156. 

Montrose,  JAacss  Graham,  Margie  ofy  a  Scotch 
floldier,  noted  for  the  part  he  took  in  the  contests  be- 
tween the  Covenanters  and  king  Charles  I,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  a  celebrated  noble  family,  and  bom  at  the  family 
estate  of  Auld  Montrose  in  1612,  and  on  the  death  of  his 
father  in  1626  became  earl  of  Montrose.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  St.  Andrews ;  and  after  having 
married  a  lady  who  lived  only  four  years  before  death 
separated  them,  leaving  him  a  child,  he  went  abroad 
and  travelled  for  several  years  in  France  and  Italy, 
devodog  much  of  his  time  to  study  in  general  literature 
and  army  tactics.  Introduced  on  his  return  to  £ngland 
to  king  Charles,  he  was  so  coldly  received  that  he  at 
once  left  for  his  native  country,  and  there  allied  him- 
self with  the  Covenanters,  who  were  just  then  arrayed 
against  the  king.  It  was  the  year  1687  when  the  tu- 
mults broke  out  in  Edinburgh  on  the  attempt  to  intro- 
duce the  Prayer-book.  Montrose,  to  all  appearances, 
became  heart  and  soul  enlisted  in  the  movement  to 
resist  the  introduction  of  episcopacy  in  the  Scottish 
Church,  and  was  one  of  the  four  noblemen  selected  to 
compose  the  "  table^  of  the  nobility,  which,  along  with 
the  other  tables  of  the  gentry,  of  the  burghs,  and  of  the 
miniflters,  drew  up  the  famous  National  Covenant  [see 
CovmANT  and  Covbnantbrs]  sworn  to  by  all  ranks 
at  Edinburgh  in  the  spring  of  1688.  He  was  likewise 
aent  cm  a  mission  to  Aberdeen,  to  secure  the  support  of 
its  citizens  also ;  was  instrumental  in  bringing  many  of 
them  to  join  the  national  cause,  and  in  1639  went  there 
with  an  army  to  overawe  those  who  had  refused  to  join 
his  side.  Encountering  finally  the  army  of  king  Charles, 
he  gave  it  battle  at  Meagra  Hill,  near  Stonehaven 
{June  15),  and  obtained  a  complete  victory.  When  the 
temporary  peace  of  Berwick  was  made,  Charles  invit- 
ed several  of  the  Covenanting  nobles  to  meet  him  at 
Berwick,  where  he  was  then  holding  his  court,  and  to 
consult  with  him  about  Scottish  affidrs.  Among  those 
who  went  was  Montrose,  and  his  party  dated  what  they 
regarded  aa  his  apostasy  from  that  interview.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  his  political  position  was  certainly  much 
modified  after  his  return.  In  the  General  Assembly 
which  met  August  13, 1689,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
earl  of  Traqoair  as  royal  commissioner,  he  showed  symp- 
toms of  toleration  towards  the  Royalists,  and  was  the  ob- 
ject of  much  popular  obloquy.  One  night  he  is  said  to 
have  found  affixed  upon  his  chamber-door  a  paper  bear- 
ing these  words,  Invictus  armU,  verbis  vincUur.  The 
dissolution  of  the  Pariiament,  in  June,  1640,  led  to  an 
open  rapture  between  the  king  and  the  Covenanters, 
and  both  parties  prepared  to  decide  their  quarrel  by 
force  of  anna.  The  former  assembled  at  York  an  army 
of  21,000  horse  and  foot;  the  latter  another  of  26,000, 
which,  under  the  command  of  Leslie,  crossed  the  Tweed 
August  21, 1640.  Montrose  was  the  first  man  who  ford- 
ed the  stream.  The  successes  of  the  Scots,  as  is  well 
known,  soon  forced  Charles  to  summon  a  new  Parlia- 
moit  for  the  settlement  of  the  national  gnrievanoea. 
But  though  Montiose  had  fought,  he  had,  along  with 
several  other  influential  noUes,  entered  into  a  secret 
engagement  at  Cumbernauld,  for  the  purpose  of  frus- 


trating what  they  regarded  as  the  foctious  designs  of 
extreme  Covenanting  leaders.  His  conduct  in  England, 
too,  had  been  questionable.  It  was  accidentally  discov- 
ered that  he  had  been  communicating  with  the  king; 
and  when  the  Parliament  assembled  (November,  1640), 
he  was  cited  to  appear  before  a  committee.  The  affair 
of  the  Cumbernauld  Bond,  discovered  by  the  ingenuity 
of  Argyle,  was  brought  up;  but  Montrose  defended  his 
conduct  and  that  of  his  colleagues,  and  nothing  came  of 
it,  though  some  fiery  spirits  among  the  clergy,  sa3r8 
Guthrie,  "  pressed  that  their  lives  might  go  for  it."  In 
the  following  June,  Montrose  and  some  others  were  ac- 
cused of  plotting  against  Argyle,  and  were  confined  in 
Edinburgh  Castle,  where  they  remained  till  the  begin- 
ning of  1642,  when  they  were  set  at  liberty  in  return 
for  the  concessions  which  Charies  had  made  his  Scottish 
subjects.  Although  they  had  frequently  been  exam- 
ined, nothing  definite  had  been  proved  against  them. 
The  accusation  that  Montrose  had  proposed  to  the  king 
to  assassinate  Argyle  is  not  historically  substantiated, 
and  is  intrinsically  improbable.  During  the  next  year  or 
two  Montrose  kept  aloof,  at  least  outwardly,  from  public 
affairs,  and  became  alienated  from  the  Covenanters.  He 
went  to  York  to  wait  on  the  king  some  time  in  1648,  but 
failed  to  meet  him.  He  finally  joined  the  queen,  but  did 
not  secure  any  open  alliance  with  the  king;  the  Cov- 
enanters all  this  time  trying  to  win  him  over  to  their 
side  again.  The  civil  war  which  had  broken  out  in 
England  determined  Charles  and  his  advisers  to  crush 
the  Presbyterian  leaders  in  Scotland,  who  were  abetting 
the  efforts  of  the  English  Parliamentarians.  In  the 
spring  of  1644  Montrose  finally  entered  into  the  king's 
service,  and  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  marquis.  He  left 
Oxford,  where  he  had  been  residing  with  his  sovereign, 
and  proceeded  to  Scotland  to  raise  the  Royalists  in  the 
North.  The  battle  of  Marston  Moor  for  a  moment  par- 
alyzed him,  but  his  resolution  speedily  returned.  He 
threw  himself  into  the  Highlands,  and,  after  skulking 
about  the  hills  for  some  time  in  disguise,  met  at  Blair- 
Athol  some  Irish  auxiliaries  and  a  body  of  Highlanders, 
who  had  forced  their  way  thither  from  the  Western 
Isles  in  hopes  of  joining  him,  and  with  these  enforce- 
mento  he  marched  south,  fell  suddenly  (September  1) 
on  the  Covenanting  army  commanded  by  lord  Elcho  at 
Tippermuir,  near  Perth,  and  gained  a  complete  victory. 
Not  a  single  Royalist  was  slain.  After  a  three-days'  stay 
at  Perth,  he  set  out  for  the  North,  defeated  a  force  of 
Covenanters  under  lord  Burleigh  at  Aberdeen  (Septeni> 
ber  18),  and  took  possession  of  the  city,  which  was 
abandoned  for  four  days  to  all  the  horrors  of  war.  The 
approach  of  Argyle,  at  the  head  of  4000  men,  compelled 
Montrose,  whose  forces  were  far  inferior  in  numbers  and 
discipline,  to  retreat  into  the  wilds  of  Badenoch,  whence 
he  recrossed  the  Grampians,  and  suddenly  appeared  in 
Angus,  where  he  wasted  the  estates  of  more  than  one 
Covenanting  nobleman.  With  fresh  supplies,  he  then 
once  more  returned  to  Aberdeenshire,  with  the  view  of 
raising  the  Gordons ;  narrowly  escaped  defeat  at  Fjrvie 
in  the  end  of  October,  and  again  withdrew  into  the  fast- 
nesses of  the  mountains.  Aigyle,  bafiled  in  all  his  at- 
tempts to  capture  or  crush  Montrose,  returned  to  Edin- 
burgh and  threw  up  his  commtHslon.  His  opponent, 
receiving  large  accessions  from  the  Highland  clanS) 
planned  a  winter  campaign,  marched  southwestward 
into  the  country  of  the  Campbells,  devastated  it  fright- 
fully, drove  Argyle  himself  from  his  castle  at  Inverary, 
and  then  wheeled  north,  intending  to  attack  Inverness, 
where  the  Covenanters  were  posted  in  strong  force  un- 
der the  eari  of  Seaforth.  The  ^  Estates"  at  Edinburgh 
were  greatly  alarmed,  and,  raising  a  firesh  army,  placed 
it  under  the  command  of  general  Baillie,  a  natural  son 
of  Sir  William  Baillie  of  Lamington.  After  considtiii^ 
with  Aigyle,  it  was  arranged  that  he  should  proceed  by 
way  of  Perth,  and  take  Montrose  in  front,  while  Argyle 
should  raUy  his  vast  array  of  vassals  and  attack  him  in 
the  rear.  The  Royalist  leader  was  in  the  great  glen  of 
Albin— the  basin  of  the  Caledonian  Canal— on  his  way 
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to  Inrerneae,  wben  he  heard  that  Argyle  was  following 
him.  He  instantly  turned  on  his  ptinuer,  fell  upon  him 
unexpectedly  at  Inverlocby,  February  2,  1645,  and  ut- 
terly routed  his  forces.  Fifteen  hundred  of  the  Camp- 
bells were  slain,  and  only  four  of  Montrose's  men.  He 
then  resumed  his  march  northwards,  but  did  not  vent- 
are  to  assault  Inverness — his  wild  mountaineers  being 
admirably  fitted  for  rapid  irregular  warfare,  but  not  for 
the  slow  work  of  beleaguermenL  Directing  his  course 
to  the  east,  he  passed,  with  fire  and  sword,  through 
Elgin  and  Banff  into  Aberdeenshire,  which  suffered  a 
similar  fate.  On  the  9th  of  Mav  he  attacked  and  routed 
Hurry  at  Auldearn,  near  Nairn;  and  after  enjoying  a 
short  respite  with  his  fierce  veterans  in  Badenoch,  again 
issued  from  his  wilds,  and  inflicted  a  still  more  disastrous 
defeat  on  Baillie  himself  at  Alford,  in  Aberdeenshire 
(July  2).  There  was  now  nothing  to  prevent  his  march 
south,  and  about  the  end  of  the  month  he  set  out  with  a 
force  of  from  6000  to  6000  men.  He  was  followed  by 
Baillie,  who  picked  up  reinforcements  on  his  way,  and  on 
the  15th  of  August  again  risked  a  battle  at  Kilsyth,  but 
was  defeated  with  frightful  kiss— 6000  of  the  Covenant- 
ers being  slain.  The  cause  of  Charles  was  for  the  mo- 
ment triumphant,  and  Montrose,  who  was  virtually  mas- 
ter of  the  country,  was  made  lieutenant-governor  of 
Scotland,  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  royal  forces. 
All  the  principal  cities  in  the  west  hastened  to  proclaim 
their  fidelity,  and  laid  the  blame  of  the  recent  troubles 
on  the  unfortunate  Presbyterian  clergy.  But  gradually 
affairs  took  a  turn.  Great  numbers  of  the  Highlanders, 
having  become  restless,  returned  home,  and  Montrose 
was  obliged  to  seek  safety  near  the  borders.  On  the 
4th  of  September  he  broke  up  his  camp  at  Bothwell, 
and  marched  for  the  eastern  counties,  where  Charles 
had  informed  him  that  the  earls  of  Traquair,  Home,  and 
Roxburgh  were  ready  to  join  him.  In  this  he  was  dis- 
appointed, and  on  the  13th  of  the  same  month  he  was 
surprised  at  Philiphaugh,  near  Selkirk,  by  David  Leslie, 
who  fell  upon  the  relics  of  Montrose's  army  and  his  raw 
levies  with  6000  cavalry,  and  completely  annihilated 
them.  Escaping  from  the  field  of  battle,  he  made  his 
way  to  Athol,  and  again  endeavored,  but  in  vain,  to 
arouse  the  Highlands ;  and  at  last  Charles,  now  begin- 
ning to  get  the  worst  of  it  in  the  civil  war,  was  induced 
to  order  him  to  withdraw  from  the  kingdom.  On  the 
8d  of  September,  1646,  Montrose  sailed  for  Norway, 
whence  he  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  he  endeavored, 
but  unsuccessfully,  to  enlist  queen  Henrietta  Maria  in 
aid  of  her  husband ;  and  at  last  Montrose,  in  despair,  be- 
took himself  to  Germany,  in  hope  of  ser^4ce  under  the 
emperor.  He  soon  after  returned  to  Holland,  and  en- 
tered into  communication  with  the  prince  of  Wales,  af- 
terwards Charles  II.  It  was  here  that  news  of  Charles 
Ts  execution  reached  him.  Montrose  fainted  on  receipt 
of  the  dreadful  intelligence,  and  gave  way  to  the  most 
passionate  regrets.  Charles  II  reinvested  him  with  the 
dignity  of  lieutenant-governor  of  Scotland,  and  Mon- 
trose undertook  a  fresh  invasion  on  behalf  of  the  exiled 
monarch.  In  March,  1650,  he  arrived  at  the  Orkneys 
with  a  small  force,  and  after  the  lapse  of  three  weeks 
proceeded  to  Caithness;  but  neither  the  gentlemen  nor 
the  commons  would  rise  at  his  call.  He  forced  his  way 
as  far  south  as  the  borders  of  Ross-shire,  where  his  dis- 
pirited troops,  not  over  1500  strong,  were  attacked  and 
cut  to  pieces  at  a  place  called  Corbiesdale,  near  the  pass 
of  Invercanron,  by  a  powerful  body  of  cavalry  under 
colonel  Strachan.  Montrose  fled  into  the  wilds  of  As- 
synt,  where  he  was  neariy  starved  to  death,  when  he 
fell  into  the  bands  of  M*Leod  of  Assynt,  who  delivered 
him  up  to  general  Leslie,  by  whom  he  was  brought  to 
Edinburgh.  Condemned  to  death  as  a  traitor  to  the 
Covenant,  he  was  executed  May  21,  1650.  His  de- 
meanor in  his  last  moments  was  dignified,  but  that  of 
the  Covenanters  open  to  condemnation,  for  they  were 
cruel,  and  heaped  indignities  upon  him  even  on  the  gal- 
lows. His  head  was  placed  on  the  Tolbooth,  and  his 
limbs  were  sent  to  different  parts  of  Scotland.    After 


the  Restoration  his  remains  were  collected  and  given  a 
public  funeraL  See  Napier,  Mimtrom  ami  the  ComMmf- 
ers  (Lond.  18C8,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Grant,  Life  of  Graham, 
Marquis  of  Montrose  (1859) ;  Whhut,  Memoirs  of  Gra- 
ham, etc ;  Sir  Edward  Cust,  Lives  of  the  Warriors  of  the 
CwfU  Wars  (1867) ;  Clarendon,  HisL  of  the  Rebellion,  voL 
ii ;  Hetherington,  Hist,  Ch.  ofScotUmdj  p.  175, 178, 191 ; 
Russell,  JiisL  Ch,  qf  Scotlmdf  vol  ii,  chap,  xii,  xiii; 
Stephen,  Hist,  Ch.  of  Scotland  (Anglican  view),  i,  576, 
641 ;  ii,  6, 17,  84,  44,  50,  61,  68,  96,  111,  144,  156,  167, 
816, 817 ;  and  the  works  referred  to  under  Co^'KKAirr- 
ERS.     (J.H.W.) 

Mon(t)se]Tat,  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  West  In- 
dia Islands,  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  situated  43  miles 
N.W.  of  Guadeloupe,  and  at  a  similar  distance  from  An- 
tigua and  St.  Kitts,  about  11  miles  in  length  and  7  in 
breadth,  contains  an  area  of  47  English  square  miles,  with 
a  population  of  a  little  over  7000,  the  females  exceeding 
the  males  by  735.  About  two  thirds  of  the  surface  is 
mountainous  and  barren;  the  rest  b  well  cultivated. 
The  chief  products  are  sugar,  mm,  and  molasses;  but 
cotton,  arrow-root,  and  tamarinds  are  also  exported.  The 
island  forms  a  portion  of  the  government  of  the  Lee- 
ward Isles,  and  is  directly  ruled  by  a  president,  aided 
by  a  council  and  house  of  assembly.  The  chief  town  is 
Plymouth,  on  the  south  coast.  The  revenue  of  Mont- 
serrat  in  1860  amounted  to  £3888,  and  the  expenditure 
to  £3248.  In  the  same  year  203  vessels  of  7825  tons 
entered,  and  194  vessels  of  7450  tons  cleared  its  port; 
and  the  total  values  of  imports  and  exports  were  re- 
spectively £20,060  and  £17,048.  The  religion  of  the 
country  is  Christian,  Protestants  predominating  now; 
though  many  Roman  Catholics  have  sprung  from  those 
Irish  settlers  who  entered  the  island  in  1632,  and  the 
French,  who  owned  it  from  1712  till  1746. 

Montyon.    See  Momthtor. 

Monnment  is  the  incorrect  rendering  In  Isa.  Ixv, 
4  for  ^!I2C3,  natsur\  a  guarded  place  (^  hidden  thing,'^ 
as  in  Isa.  xlviii,  6;  elsewhere  "besieged,"  etc),  such  as 
caves  (so  the  Sept.  air^Xaiov),  or  the  adyta  or  shrines 
of  heathen  temples  (so  the  Vulg.  delubra),  as  places  of 
idolatrous  or  illicit  devotion.  It  was  anciently  a  prac- 
tice in  most  nations  for  persons  to  resort  to  the  sepul- 
chres for  the  purpose  of  magic  or  necromancy,  and  this 
still  holds  its  ground  in  India  and  other  Oriental  ooun- 
trieSk    See  Supbrstitioh. 

In  the  Apocrypha,^  monument"  is  the  correct  render- 
ing in  Wisd.  X,  7  for  fivtifiuov,  but  inexactly  in  1  Mace, 
xiii,  27  for  tftKoSofitioif  and  in  2  Mace  xv,  6  for  rpoirat' 
ov.    See  Tomb. 

For  the  monuments  of  £g3rpt  and  Assjrria,  aee  those 
countries  respectively. 

Monumental  Theology,  a  term  of  late  em- 
ployed to  designate  the  scientific  presentation  of  the 
notions  and  doctrines  of  theology  as  they  are  found  in 
and  taught  by  monuments.  It  aims  to  interpret  the 
life  and  thought  of  the  Christian  Church  as  these  are 
unconscioudg  recorded  in  monumental  remains.  It  goes 
out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  historic  investigation,  and 
searches  for  the  isoUted  and  fragmentary.  Indeed, 
wherever  Christian  peoples  have  left  a  monumental 
trace  of  their  life  this  discipline  directs  its  inquiries. 

Relation  to  other  Departments, — Since  these  mono- 
mental  remains  are  mostly  of  the  nature  of  art^works, 
monumental  theology  is  very  intimately  eonnected  with 
Art  Criticism,  Art  History,  Archadogy,  Epigraphies, 
and  Numismatics.  What  have  usually  been  regarded 
as  only  auxiliaries  to  Historical  Theology  have  been  re- 
cently elevated  to  an  independent  science.  Ait  and 
written  language  differ  entirely,  both  in  their  scope  and 
in  their  modes  of  expression.  Art  appeals  to  the  whole 
race;  not,  indeed,  through  the  faculty  of  the  under- 
standing, but  through  the  higher  faculty  of  the  intui- 
tion, to  which  physical  sight  is  only  a  medium  or  in- 
strument   The  difference  is  this:  while  in  thought 
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the  mbject  under  oonrideration  is  resolTed  into  its  con- 
atitQent  dements  by  the  discurriye  faculty,  and,  there- 
fore, Mich  Jcnowledge  b  connected  with  a  series  of  ele- 
ments that  are  apprehended  sacoeasively,  an  art-work, 
u  an  object  in  space,  may  be  understood  at  once  in  the 
totslity  of  its  elements,  without  division  and  without 
soccessioo.  In  this  respect  the  theology  of  art  differs 
fiom  dogmatics,  for  example,  since  the  former  would 
hsre  to  do  chiefly  with  irUuitiw  truth,  the  latter  ¥rith 
lesalts  of  the  exercise  of  the  discurMe  faculty. 

Bat  since  the  Christian  Church  was  founded  in  the 
midst  of  two  great  opposing  systems  of  religion  and 
phaoflophy— viz.  Heathenism  and  Judaism — these  so- 
called  Christian  monuments  will  often  appear  of  a  mixed 
character.  Likewise,  in  the  course  of  the  history  of  the 
Church  she  has  been  subjected  to  various  attacks  of 
error  from  within  and  without.  Heresies  within  the 
Charch,  the  hostile  spirit  of  philosophy,  and  the  perse- 
cuting spirit  of  the  temporal  powers,  have  been  potent 
monldtng  influences.  Hence  the  complete  discussion 
of ''Monumental  Theology"  would  demand  a  careful  es- 
timate of  the  recipivtcal  influence  of  these  opposing  ele- 
ments. It  would  therefore  include  the  examination  of 
those  heathen  monuments  that  testify,  by  their  mono- 
theistic character,  either  of  lingering  traces  of  an  orig- 
inal divine  revelation,  or  of  an  expectation  of  an  ap- 
pnnching  deliverance,  as  well  as  that  class  of  monu- 
ments that  clearly  show  the  presence  and  influence  of 
heretical  systems  in  the  Church  itself. 

Cknnoioffieai  Ltmits, — The  principles  of  Christianity, 
from  its  institution  to  the  present  time,  have  evidently 
exerted  a  most  powerful  influence  on  human  thought 
and  life.  Art  has  likewise  been  affected.  While  at 
diflferent  periods  (e.  g.  in  the  Western  Church  during 
the  invasion  of  the  Northern  tribes,  and  in  the  icono- 
clastic struggle  of  the  East)  art  has  suffered  terrible  ca- 
tastrophes, it  has,  nevertheless,  ever  had  a  more  or  less 
intimate  connection  with  the  Christian  Church.  Hence 
it  is  with  no  suflSdent  reason  that  a  class  of  writers 
(Bingham,  Rheinwald,  Bohmer,  Guericke,  and  Keander) 
hare  limited  ecclesiastical  monuments  and  Christian 
archeology  to  the  chronological  bounds  of  Patristics, 
L  e.  to  the  firet  si^  centuriesi  More  scientific  is  the 
riew  of  another  dsiss  of  writers  (Baumgarten,  Augusti, 
etc),  who  regard  the  Reformation  of  the  16th  century 
as  a  modem  boundary;  since  by  the  revival  of  classical 
studies,  and  the  introduction  of  new  elements  of  life, 
Art  was  liberated  flrom  its  servitude  to  the  Church,  and 
foond  its  subjects  and  inspiration  more  in  nature  and 
the  affairs  of  common  life.  Nevertheless  the  highest 
art  must  ever  find  its  truest  inspiration  in  the  Christian 
religioD,  and  therefore  art  monuments  must  continue  to 
embody  much  of  the  Christian  thought  and  spirit  of  an 
age.  Hence  the  more  recent  writers  on  Theological 
Encydopndia  (Hagenbach,  Rosenkranz,  etc)  extend  the 
Kudy  of  Christian  monuments  to  the  present  time. 

Synoptical  View  of  the  Science, — Piper,  the  chief  de- 
fender of  monumental  theology  as  an  independent  di»- 
cipline,  presents  the  following  scheme  in  his  EinkUung 
n  die  MotutmentdU  Tkeohgie:  Since  inscriptions  and 
art  monuments  are  the  chief  subjects  examined  by  mon- 
umental theology,  these  demand  a  twofold  treatment : 
(<l)  An  otUoloffical;  (ft.)  a  kittorictiL  In  other  words, 
the  subject  must  be  discussed  partly  according  to  its 
cMence,  ss  it  is  a  product  of  intellectual  activity  exerted 
on  a  given  material;  and  partly  according  to  its  histor- 
ical deedopmoA,  Aiid  since  Christianity  is  recognised 
as  the  chief  inspiring  motive  of  these  Christian  art 
nonaments,  another  eloeely  related  division  is  necessary, 
riz.  the  systematic  arrangement  and  representation  of 
the  ideas  that  have  found  expression  in  Christian  mon- 
nmentft  Bxpanded,  there  would  result  the  following 
outline: 

A,  Of  the  essential  nature  of  Christian  art 
1.  Of  the  art  faculty. 

a.  The  relation  of  the  Charch  to  art  jmt  ss. 
Rise  of  a  Christian  art 


b.  Relation  of  Christian  art  to  the  art  of  clas- 
sical antiquity. 
0.  BmancipatioD  of  ai1  from  the  Church  at  the 
end  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Relation  of  Protestantism  to  art 
a.  The  artist. 

a.  Relation  of  the  artist  to  the  Church  office: 
(1)  In  Christian  antiquity ;  (9)  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages ;  (8)  since  the  close  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages, 
fii  The  traming  of  the  artist;  (1)  HLs  relation 
to  the  antique :  (2)  his  relation  to  nature ; 
(3)  schools  and  gullda. 
<L  The  individuality  of  the  artist 
8.  Art  works. 

a.  The  synthetical  division :  (1)  The  material 
and  Its  treatment;  (9)  the  Idea  and  its 
embodiment 

aa.  The  language  of  art    SymhoUsm. 
hb.  Art  composTtlon. 
&.  The  analytical  division :  (1)  Autoptlcs ;  (2) 
criticism  and  hermeuentics  of  axvworks. 

B.  History  of  Christian  art  and  art-works. 

1.  Chronology  and  eeogniphy  of  art 

2.  The  variuns  species  of  art 

0.  History  of  architecture. 

h.  History  of  the  graphic  arts. 
8.  Art  monuments. 

0.  Civil  monuments  with  Christian  characters: 
(1)  Coins :  (S)  consular  diptychs. 

ft.  Private  monuments:  (1)  Monuments  of  do- 
mestic life— gems,  rings,  etc ;  (^)  sepul- 
chral monuments. 

e.  Sodeslastlcal  monuments:  (1)  Architect- 
ure, cemeteries,  churches,  cloisters;  (9) 
vessels  of  the  churches;  (8)  ornamenta- 
tion of  churches — mosaics,  paintings,  etc 

d.  Monuments  of  Ideal  or  fkee  creative  art 

C,  Christian  art  Ideas. 

1.  In  architecture :  symbolism  of  architecture. 
S.  In  tbegraphic  arts. 

0.  The  development  of  the  scope  and  range  of 

Christian  representation. 
ft.  The  content  of  Christian  representation : 
(1)  Monumental  exegesis ;  (2)  monumen- 
tal history  of  the  kingdom  of  Ood ;  <3) 
monumental  dogmatics  and  ethics. 

e.  Practical  utility  of  Christian  representa- 

tions. 

Explanation  and  Justification  ofiheforegoiing  Synop- 
sis,— (I.)  In  the  first  branch.  1.  If  we  discuss  the  har- 
mony of  art  with  the  Christian  Church,  and  its  real- 
ization therein,  the  first  thing  to  be  examined  is  the 
essential  nature  of  that  art  itsefff  both  generally  as  a 
necessary  subject  of  the  activity  of  the  human  mind,  as 
well  as  specially  how  it  accords  with  the  gemus  of 
Christianity  itself.  However,  the  problem  here  is  not 
the  same  as  in  the  art  archssology  of  classical  antiquity, 
since  early  Christianity  holds  an  entirely  different  rela- 
tion to  art  It  is  similar  to  its  relation  to  philosophy. 
Neither  art  nor  philosophy  was  originated  by  the 
Chtirch,  but  both  had  already  passed  through  all  stages 
of  a  great  development.  The  Church  found  art  already 
occupying  human  thought,  and  its  rise  and  history  are 
presupposed.  By  this  art  the  early  Christians  were  as 
much  attracted  as  repelled.  This  conditions  the  <fe- 
pendence  of  the  earliest  Christian  art  on  the  antique^ 
most  especially  in  technical  treatment,  but  also  to  some 
extent  in  spirit  and  motive ;  so  that  this  comes  to  be  a 
constitutive  element  in  the  discussion,  just  as  in  the 
earliest  history  of  doctrines  we  must  carefully  note  the 
influence  of  the  Oreek  (specially  the  Platonic)  philoso- 
phy. On  the  other  hand,  the  independence  of  Christian 
art  is  shown  even  in  the  presence  of  the  antique.  Spe- 
cially those  peoples  who  subsequently  appeared  upon 
the  stage  of  history,  and  received  contemporaneously 
their  culture  with  Christianity,  have  developed  from 
the  first  a  characteristically  Christian  art;  since  the 
final  grounds  of  art  antiquity  are  found  in  the  nature  of 
man  itself,  and  to  these  we  must  at  last  return.  This 
art  activity  likewise  takes  direction  among  a  people  to 
that  extent  that  the  period  of  the  perfection  of  Chris- 
tian art  may  be  delayed  by  means  of  its  connection  with 
a  development  so  infiuenced  by  the  models  of  antiquity. 
At  the  same  time  another  sphere  of  art  life  of  univernl 
interest  will  be  liberated,  and  attain  to  an  independent 
value.  According  to  this  view,  the  subjects  that  per- 
tain to  the  essence  of  Christian  art,  as  springing  from  a 
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general  art  susceptibility,  demand  a  preliminary  diBcos- 
sion. 

2.  The  essential  nature  of  art  from  its  objective  side 
discossedi  it  is  necessary  to  pass  to  the  subjecUve  ele- 
ment, the  interest  in  which  part  will  depend  upon  the 
personality — specially  the  gifts  and  endowments — of 
him  who  devotes  himself  to  the  service  of  art  and 
the  Church.  In  this  connection,  the  first  question  that 
meets  us  is  the  personal  and  official  relation  of  the  art- 
ist to  the  Church.  At  the  beginning  we  find  the  strange 
contrasts  that  heathen  artists  became  interested  in  Chris- 
tian works  of  art,  while  also  Christian  artists  became 
martyrs.  After  a  period  of  untrammelled  ait  develop- 
ment had  elapsed,  at  length,  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
both  science  and  art  fell  under  the  exclunve  superin- 
tendence of  monks  and  priests,  until  the  transference 
of  art  to  the  laity  introduced  the  new  era.  In  this 
connection  must  also  be  discussed  the  question  of  the 
culture  of  artists,  and  the  diffusion  of  those  important 
guilds,  partly  industrial,  pardy  ecclesiastical,  by  whose 
means  the  flourishing  period  of  art  in  the  later  medieval 
period  was  ushered  in.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  progress  is 
connected  with  the  mdindual  and  his  work,  and  the 
measure  of  this  progress  is  determined  by  investigation 
of  the  condition  of  the  individnaL  In  the  study  of  the 
development  of  doctrines  and  the  organi2ation  of  the 
early  Church  an  acquaintance  with  the  Christian  fa- 
thers is  of  fundamental  importance.  In  monumental 
theology,  the  history  of  artists  corresponds  to  patristics 
in  the  history  of  doctrines  and  ecclesiastical  polity;  yet 
in  an  inverse  chronological  order,  since  the  most  noted 
names  of  the  Christian  fathers  are  found  at  or  near  the 
organization  of  the  Church,  while  the  names  of  the  most 
renowned  masters  of  art  are  associated  with  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  dawning  of  the  modem 
epoch.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  noted  architects, 
the  names  of  artists  hardly  appear  at  all  in  Cliristlan 
antiquity.  So  completely  was  art  merged  in  the  pen- 
end  interest  of  the  Church  that  individual  service  w  al- 
most forgotten.  In  the  later  Middle  Ages  the  guilds 
effected  a  like  result,  so  that  the  names  of  the  architects 
of  those  most  wonderful  works  that  stand  at  the  very 
acme  of  perfection  are  entirely  wanting.  Subsequently 
to  the  ISth  and  Uth  centuries,  however,  in  the  depart- 
ments of  sculpture  and  painting,  the  individuality  of  the 
artist  again  asserted  itself,  and  art  pursued  its  high  mi»- 
sion  in  a  most  noteworthy  union  of  firee  endowment  and 
the  observance  of  oi^ganic  SBSthetic  laws. 

8.  The  third  division  haa  reference  to  art-creation. 
An  art-work  presupposes  a  material  as  well  as  an  idea* 
Each  is  to  be  examined  by  itself,  as  well  as  in  its  com- 
bination in  the  production  of  a  work  of  art  On  the 
one  side  is  such  a  moulding  of  the  material  as  to  breathe 
into  it  a  living  soul,  and  create  in  it  a  spiritual  presence. 
This  leads  to  the  discussion  of  the  laws  of  Technics. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  projection  of  the  idea 
into  form — its  embodiment  in  the  material  This  gives 
rise  to  questions  of  art  composition.  This  latter  in- 
volves the  laws  of  the  grouping  in  space  of  art  repre- 
sentations. The  first  question  pertains  to  the  concep- 
tion of  the  idea  in  space,  to  the  successive  stages  of  the 
transition  from  spiritual  life  to  corporeity ;  or,  accord- 
ing to  the  language  of  art,  through  what  means,  and  by 
what  law,  art  expreetet  thought  and  feeling.  If  we  ex- 
amine painting  and  sculpture,  we  find  this  occurs  in 
part  directly  through  historic  composition;  in  part,  indi- 
rectly through  symbolic  composition.  In  symbolic  rep- 
resentation, the  entire  visible  world  is  laid  under  contri- 
bution to  aid  in  this  transition  to  the  unseen.  Whai 
this  method  is  practiced,  as  in  delineations  within  the 
sphere  of  the  Church,  such  means  are  perfectly  Inti- 
mate. Hence  arise  the  doctrines  of  Christian  art  sym- 
bolism, that  occupies  so  wide  a  field,  and,  tbeok^adly 
considered,  is  of  such  vast  significance. 

Here  is  also  naturally  connected  a  department  to 
which  no  certain  and  well-defined  position  has  hitherto 
been  assigned  (since  notice  has  only  been  taken  of  it  in 


connection  with  the  art  archnology  of  doMticui  antiq- 
uity) ;  we  refer  to  Christian  arehaologicBl  criridan  and 
hermeneutics.  This  is  the  very  reverse  of  ait  ooinp»' 
sition:  the  latter  treating  of  the  transitioo  fiom  the 
thought  and  the  person  of  the  artist  to  the  exccatipo 
of  his  work;  the  former  leading  from  the  ait-wotk  back 
to  the  thought,  purpose,  and  character  of  the  artist,  sod 
to  the  discovery  of  the  drcomatancea  under  which  the 
work  was  produced. 

(IL)  The  second  chief  division  of  the  subject— the 
history  of  art— treats  of  the  different  kinds  of  art  It 
remains  an  open  question  whether  the  sabject  of  moDo- 
ments  should  be  connected  directly  with  this  divieian 
of  the  subject  or  receive  an  independent  treatment 
Authorities  are  divided.  To  both,  however,  must  there 
be  a  preliminary  section  that  shall  describe  ait  as  t 
whole  in  its  cftrono&j^ico/ development  Withthbalw 
is  naturally  connected  an  account  of  the  yeogrt^kiad  dis- 
tribution of  monuments.  This  would  indude  a  descrip- 
tion of  those  in  Mftr ,  as  well  as  of  those  that  have  been 
artificially  distributed  or  gathered  into  art  oolkctiona^ 
both  public  and  private. 

(III.)  The  third  division,  that  treats  of  an  ideas,  ear- 
responds  in  some  extent  to  that  which  is  embrsoed  in 
the  arehaology  of  classical  art,  under  the  head  ''Sub- 
jects of  Formative  Arts."  For  theological  poiposes  this 
is  the  chief  difficulty,  and  to  illustrate  this  all  the  oiber 
portions  are  preliminary  and  subordinate.  Architect- 
ure, from  its  very  nature,  furnishes  to  this  dcpartmest 
but  a  meagre  contribution,  since  here  symbolism  has 
not  a  wide  range  or  application.  Much  more  onpioot  in 
materials  are  painting  and  sculpture,  inasmuch  as  sinoe 
the  16th  oentur}'  the  history  of  images  has  been  a  sab- 
ject of  theological  literature. 

For  a  methodical  treatment  of  this  subject  we  mut 
carefully  observe  the  distinction  between  the  kistmied 
course  that  the  representation  of  images  has  genersUy 
taken  (in  which  connection  would  be  discussed  the  ques- 
tions what,  by  what  means,  and  in  whmt  spirit  such 
representation  has  taken  place),  and  the  eonteml  of  Hich 
representation  (in  which  latter  case  the  whole  range  of 
image  representation  is  to  be  canvassed  and  carefully 
estimated).  This  subject  being  Christian  in  its  nature, 
has  reference  partly  to  the  sacred  histoiy  in  its  entiR 
extension  with  Chureh  history,  and  partly  to  the  super- 
sensuous  subjects  of  faith,  as  well  as  the  phenomeot 
and  motives  of  moral  life.  Hence  would  arise  two  fur- 
ther divisions,  viz.  1,  the  monumental  history  of  the 
kingdom  of  God ;  2,  monumental  dogmatics  and  eihicn. 
For  the  illustration  of  these  two  departments  the  whole 
wealth  of  montunents  that  have  been  preserved  wouU 
be  useful,  and  their  connection  as  weU  with  the  coune 
of  history  as  of  dogma  would  be  shown. 

At  this  point  would  arise  yet  two  other  themes  of 
discussion :  (I.)  The  return  from  this  range  of  Biblical 
representations  to  the  text  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  them- 
selves. Since  the  subjects  of  the  Bible,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  are  found  in  numerous  works  of  art  in  all  periods 
of  the  history  of  the  Chureh.  we  are  thereby  furnished 
a  kind  of  translation  and  commentary  of  the  same.  This 
pictorial  representation  frequently  proves  more  impre»- 
slve  than  an  oral  ot  written  exegesis,  unos  the  speaker 
or  writer  can  pass  by  what  is  difficult  in  the  Scriptnret 
or  let  it  remain  undetermined,  while  the  artist  caowt, 
but  must  bring  whatever  topic  he  treats  distinctly  befon 
the  perception  of  himself  and  others.  As,  therefore,  the 
artist  has  to  practice  a  most  searehing  exegetieal  avth 
cation,  monuments  of  art  are  exoeedinn^y  licfa  oriinnal 
sources  of  information  for  the  interpretatioo  of  the  Word 
of  God,  and  also  for  the  related  questions  of  Biblical  in- 
troduction,  viz.  the  doctrines  of  the  canon  and  of  Ungoi^ 

tic  usage.    Here  rests  the  claim  of  "Monumental  £ze- 

*  tt 
gesiSb 

(2.)  The  other  theme  has  reference  to  pncticB]  the- 
ology. Through  the  contemplation  of  a  sacred  sul^ect 
present  to  the  beholder,  and  through  the  inteqwnetrat- 
ing  genius  of  a  gifted  artist,  there  is  doubtless  in  Chris* 
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tun  art  lepreMntations  a  grand  power  to  enkindle  and 
exalt  devotional  feeling.  An  art-work,  equally  with 
the  fleeting  word,  has  its  language  of  eloquence,  and  is 
able  to  convince  and  to  inspire.  Hence  there  is  in  mon- 
uments a  pracHeal  power  that  has  been  used  by  the 
Church  in  all  ages  for  purposes  of  moral  and  religious 
training.  The  **  Lay-Bible,"  for  example,  illuminated 
as  it  was  most  copioudy,  became  a  most  efficient  means 
of  the  moral  education  of  the  masses,  who  were  unaUe 
to  read  the  text  of  the  Scripture ;  and  even  the  cultured 
hare  derived  almost  equal  pleasure  and  profit  from  these 
sources.  Practical  theotogy,  however,  does  not  receive 
such  helpful  and  constant  illustration  from  monuments 
MA  the  other  chief  divisions  of  theology. 

The  foregoing  are  among  the  chief  reasons  urged  by 
Piper  in  justification  of  the  term  **  Monumental  Theol- 
ogy," and  for  regarding  it  as  an  independent  discipline 
equally  with  *< Patristics,"  ''the  Histoiy  of  Doctrines," 
etc  This  daim  to  independence  of  treatment  has  been 
controverted  by  many  eminent  modem  encyclopndists, 
and  the  question  must  be  regarded  as  sdll  unsettled. 

LUerature. — Since  **  Monumental  Theology"  includes 
under  it  archnology,  art  history,  epigraphies,  and  nu- 
mismaUcs,  its  literature  would  include  the  literature  of 
these  subjects.  Specially,  see  Piper,  EudeUung  tn  dU 
MonumaUaU  Theologie  (Gotha,  1867,  8vo),  who  gives 
the  literature  from  the  earliest  time ;  also  his  artide  in 
Herzog*s  Real-EncifkhpSdie,  xv,  752  sq.,  which  is  a  co- 
pioos  summary.  See  also  Bennett,  in  the  MethodUt 
Quarterbf  Review  (Jan.  1871),  p.  5  sq.,  for  a  brief  esti- 
mate of  some  of  the  most  important  works  on  this  sub- 
ject. One  of  the  most  interesting  fields  of  monumental 
theology  is  found  in  the  early  Christian  catacombs  of 
Rome,  and  the  results  of  explorations  have  been  suc- 
cinctly presented  by  Withrow,  The  CcAoexmbe  ofRome^ 
cmd  thdr  TuUmottjf  relative  to  primitive  Chritticuniy 
(X.  Y.  1874, 12mo).  See  also  Land  A  oademy,  October  1, 
1878,  p.  370;  Brit,  md  For,  £v.  Bee,  Jan.  1874,  art.  vi; 
BibUotkeca  Sacra,  voL  xdv;  Afeth,  Qtu  Best.  Oct.  1874, 
artiv.    (aW.R) 

Moody,  Joseph,  an  American  divine  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church,  wasbomin  1701.  But  little  is  known 
of  his  early  life.  As  a  minister  he  was  noted  for  his  many 
ecoentridties,  but  also  for  his  piety,  and  as  a  remarka- 
bly useful  preacher  of  the  Gospel  In  his  younger  years 
he  often  preached  beyond  the  limits  of  bis  own  parish, 
which  was  in  Maine,  and  wherever  he  went  the  people 
hung  upon  his  lips.  In  one  of  his  excursions  he  went 
as  far  as  Providence,  R.  I.,  where  his  exertions  were  the 
means  of  laying  th»  founilation  of  a  church.  Such  was 
the  sanctity  of  his  character  that  it  impressed  the  irre- 
ligious with  awe.  He  also  with  importunate  earnest- 
ness pleaded  the  cause  of  the  poor,  and  was  very  char- 
itable himself.  It  was  by  his  own  choice  that  he  de- 
rived his  support  from  a  free  contribution,  rather  than 
a  fixed  salary ;  and  in  one  of  his  sermons  he  mentions 
that  he  had  been  thus  supported  twenty  years,  and  yet 
had  been  under  no  necessity  of  spending  one  hour  in  a 
week  in  care  for  the  world.  Some  remarkable  instances 
of  answers  to  his  prayers,  and  of  correspondence  be- 
tween the  event  and  his  faith,  are  not  yet  forgotten  in 
York.  The  hour  of  dinner  once  came,  and  his  table  was 
unsnpplied  with  provbions;  but  he  insbted  upon  hav- 
ing the  doth  laid,  saying  to  his  wife  he  was  confident 
that  they  should  be  furnished  by  the  bounty  of  God. 
At  this  moment  some  one  rapped  at  the  door,  and  pre- 
sented a  ready-cooked  dinner.  It  was  sent  by  persons 
who  on  that  day  had  made  an  entertainment,  and  who 
knew  the  poverty  of  Mr.  Moody.  He  published  several 
of  his  diacouTBes.  See  Sullivan,  Maine,  p.  288;  Allen, 
Biogrx^kical  Dictionary,  s.  v. ;  Sprague,  AnnaU  of  the 
A  mer.  Pulpit,  voL  it 

Bffbody,  Joshua,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
bom  in  Wales  in  1688.  His  father  migrated  to  this 
country,  and  settled  at  Newbury,  Mass.,  in  1635,  and 
Joabua  waa  educated  at  Harvard  College,  dasa  of  1658. 


There  had  been  no  regular  dergyman  in  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.,  previous  to  1658,  in  which  year  he  began  to 
preach,  and  a  church  being  formed  in  1671,  he  was  or- 
dained pastor.  In  1684  Cranfidd,  the  governor,  had 
him  unjustly  imprisoned  for  nonconformity  with  the 
Church  of  England  rites,  and  after  a  confinement  of 
thirteen  weeks  he  was  set  free,  but  commanded  to  cease 
preaching  in  the  province.  Going  to  Boston,  he  became 
the  assistant  in  the  First  Church,  and  was  also  invited 
to  take  chaige  of  Harvard  University,  but  he  dedined 
the  last-named  offer,  and  in  1692  returned  to  his  charge 
at  Portsmouth.  During  the  witchcraft  troubles  in  1692 
he  had  opposed  the  unjust  and  violent  measures  towards 
the  imagined  offenders,  and  aided  Philip  English  and 
his  wife  to  escape  fVom  prison.  His  zeal  in  this  matter 
caused  his  dismissal  from  his  church,  and  he  retired 
from  the  ministry.  He  died  in  1697.  He  published, 
A  practical  Discourte  concerning  the  choice  Ben^  of 
Communion  with  God  in  hie  House,  wUnuaed  unto  by  the 
Experience  of  Saints  a»  the  beet  Improvement  qf  Time, 
being  the  Sum  of  several  Sermons  on  Psalm  Ixxxiv,  10, 
preached  at  Boston  on  Lecture  Dags  (Boston,  1685  and 
1746, 12mo)  i^A  Sermon  on  the  Sin  of  Formality  m 
God^s  Worship,  or  the  Formal  Worshipper  proved  a 
Liar  and  Deceiver,  preached  on  the  Weelely  Lecture  in 
Boston  from  Hosea  ii,  12 ;  and  two  or  three  occasional 
sermons.  See  Cotton  Mather's  Funeral  Sermon,  Mag^ 
noHa,  iv,  192-199 ;  Sprague,  A  nnals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit^ 
i,  160 ;  Drake,  Diet,  qf  A  mer,  Biog,  s.  y. 

Moody,  Samnel,  an  American  divine  of  some 
note,  was  bom  at  Newbur}',  Mass.,  Jan.  4, 1676 ;  was  ed- 
ucated at  Harvard  College,  where  he  graduated  in  1697 ; 
then  entered  upon  the  special  study  of  theology,  and 
Dec.  29, 1700,  was  ordained  to  the  sacred  ministry  in  the 
Congregational  Church  at  York,  Me.,*  where  he  died, 
Nov.  18, 1747.  Like  his  namesake,  Joseph,  who  flour- 
ished very  near  his  time,  he  was  eccentric,  though  also 
a  very  useful  man.  He  also  refused  a  stated  salary,  and 
depended  altogether  upon  voluntary  contributions,  many 
of  which  were  spent  upon  the  poor  and  the  needy.  He 
published.  The  Dolrful  State  of  the  Damned  (1710)  ^— 
Judas  Bung  up  in  Chains  (1714): — Election  Sermon 
(1721) : — Life  and  Death  qf  Joseph  Quasson,  an  Indian 
(1729).  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthors, 
S.V.;  DTtik^Dict,ofAmer,Biog,%,Y,\  Sprague, iifma^ 
of  the  A  mer,  Pidpit,  voL  ii. 

Moody,  Samuel  B,,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Powhattan  Coun- 
ty, Va.,  May  1, 1810;  was  converted  in  1828,  joined  the 
ministry  in  the  Tennessee  Conference,  and  hdd  the  fol- 
lowing appointments:  1881,  Lebanon  Circuit;  1882, 
Sandy  Circuit;  1888,  Nashville  Sution;  1884,  Mem- 
phis Station ;  1885,  Florence  Station ;  1886,  Montgom- 
eiy  Circuit;  1887,. Lebanon  Dutrict;  1889,  Murfreesbor- 
ough  District ;  was  transferred  to  the  Memphis  Confer- 
ence in  1841,  and  appointed  to  Jackson  District ;  in  1842 
to  Memphis  Station ;  in  1848  to  Jackson  Station ;  was 
transferred  back  to  the  Tennessee  Conference  in  1844,  and 
appointed  to  Murfreesborough  Station ;  in  1845, 1846, 
and  1847,  to  Uuntsville  District,  and  in  1848  to  Nash- 
ville District  In  the  fall  of  1850  failing  health  obliged 
him  to  take  a  supernumerary  rdation,  and,  after  years 
of  wasting  affliction,  he  diedMay  5, 1863.  **  the  older 
members  of  this  Conference  will  long  cherish  the  mem- 
ory of  his  many  virtues,  and  dass  him  among  the 
brightest  and  best  and  most  beloved  of  its  members. 
Perhaps  no  man  of  our  Conference  waa  more  universally 
beloved ;  indeed,  the  virtues  of  this  holy  man  will  live 
in  the  memories  of  thousands  as  long  as  life  shall  lasf . 
He  never  had  an  enemy.  Our  Church  has  seldom  pro- 
duced so  pure  a  specimen  of  our  holy  religion.'* — Min, 
Ann,  Coi\f,  M,  E,  Church,  South,  ii  (1858-65),  546. 

Moon  (ffy^,yare'ach,  so  called  from  ite  paleness; 
Chald.  n^*i,  yerach'^  Ezra  vi,  15;  Dan.  iv,  26;  poetical 
nanb,  ybanah',  the  while.  Cant  vi,  10;  Isa.  xxiv,  28; 
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Zf  26;  Gr.  atXrtvti),  the  lesser  of  the  two  great  celes- 
tial lumiDaries.    See  Astronomy. 

1.  It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  neither  of  the 
terms  by  which  the  Hebrews  designated  the  moon  con- 
tains any  reference  to  its  office  or  essential  character; 
they  simply  describe  it  by  the  accidental  quality  of  color. 
Another  explanation  of  the  second  term  is  proposed  in 
Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  i,  615,  to  the  effect  that  it  has 
reference  to  Ubenahy "  a  brick,"  and  embodies  the  Baby- 
lonian notion  of  Sirit  the  moon,  as  being  the  god  of  ar- 
chitecture. The  strictly  parallel  use  oiyareadi  in  Joel 
ii,  81  and  Ezek.  xxxii,  7,  as  well  as  the  analogy  in  the 
sense  of  the  two  words,  seems  a  strong  argument  against 
the  view.  The  Greek  oi\f)vjHy  from  akXag^  expresses 
this  idea  of  brilliancy  more  vividly  than  the  Hebrew 
terms.  The  Indo-European  languages  recognised  the 
moon  as  the  measurer  of  time,  and  have  expressed  its 
office  in  this  respect,  all  the  terms  applied  to  it^-/i^, 
moon,  etc. — ^finding  a  common  element  with  fitrpiiv,  to 
measure,  in  the  Sanscrit  root  nta  (Pottos  Etym,  Fortch, 
i,  194).  The  nations  with  whom  the  Hebrevrs  were 
brought  into  more  immediate  contact  worshipped  the 
moon  under  various  designations  expressive  of  its  influ- 
ence in  the  kingdom  of  nature.  The  exception  which 
the  Hebrew  language  thus  presents  would  apf>ear  to  be 
based  on  the  repugnance  to  nature-worship  which  runs 
through  their  whole  system,  and  which  Induced  the 
precautionary  measure  of  giving  it  in  reality  no  name 
at  all,  substituting  the  circuitous  expressions  "lesser 
light"  (Gen.  i,  16),  the  "pale,"  or  the  "white."  The 
same  tendency  to  avoid  the  notion  of  personality  may 
perhaps  be  ol»erved  in  the  indifference  to  gender,  yare^ 
ack  being  masculine,  and  lehandh  feminine.    See  below. 

2.  The  moon  held  an  important  place  in  the  kingdom 
of  nature  as  known  to  the  Hebrews.  In  the  history  of 
the  creation  (Gen.  i,  14-16)  it  appears  simultaneously 
with  the  sun,  and  is  described  in  terms  which  imply  its 
independence  of  that  body  as  far  as  its  light  is  con- 
cerned. Conjointly  with  the  sun,  it  was  appointed  "  for 
signs  and  for  seasons,  and  for  days  and  years  ;*'  though 
in  this  respect  it  exercised  a  more  important  influence, 
if  by  the  "  seasons"  we  understand  the  great  religious 
festivals  of  the  Jews,  as  is  particularly  stated  in  Psa. 
civ,  19  ("He  appointed  the  moon  for  seasons'^,  and 
more  at  length  in  Ecclus.  xliii,  6,  7.  Hence,  as  a  meas- 
ure of  time  among  the  Israelites,  a  lunation  was  the  pe- 
riod of  their  month ;  and  many  of  their  festivals  were  on 
the  new  moon,  or  on  one  of  its  quarterly  phases  (Ecclus. 
xliii,  6  sq. ;  comp.  Sohar  in  Gen,  foL  236).  See  Mokth. 
This  was  espedally  the  case  with  the  Passover,  their 
chief  festival  (see  Biihr,  SymboL  ii,  689).  See  Passovkr. 
Besides  this,  the  moon  had  its  special  office  in  the  dift^ 
tribution  of  light ;  it  was  appointed  "  to  rule  over  the 
night,"  as  the  sun  over  the  day,  and  thus  the  appear- 
ance of  the  two  founts  of  light  served  "  to  divide  be- 
tween the  day  and  between  the  night."  In  order  to 
enter  fully  into  this  idea,  we  must  remember  both  the 
greater  brilliancy  of  the  moonlight  in  Eastern  countries, 
and  the  larger  amount  of  work,  particularly  travelling, 
that  is  carried  on  by  its  aid.  The  appeals  to  sun  and 
moon  conjointly  are  hence  more  frequent  in  the  litera- 
ture of  the  Hebrews  than  they  might  otherwise  have 
been  (Josh,  x,  12;  Psa.  Ixxii,  5,  7, 17;  Eccles.  xii,  2; 
xxiv,  28,  etc.) ;  in  some  instances,  indeed,  the  moon  re- 
ceives a  larger  amount  of  attention  than  the  sun  (e.  g. 
Psa.  viii,  8 ;  Ixxxix,  87).  The  inferiority  of  its  light  is 
occasionally  noticed,  as  in  Gen.  i,  16 ;  in  Gant.  vi,  10, 
where  the  epithets  "  fair"  and  "  clear*^  (or,  rather,  spot- 
less, and  hence  extremely  brilliant)  are  applied  respec- 
tively to  moon  and  sun ;  and  in  Isa.  xxx,  26,  where  the 
equalizing  of  its  light  to  that  of  the  sun  conveys  an  im- 
age of  the  highest  glory.  Its  influence  on  vegetable  or 
animal  life  receives  but  little  notice ;  the  expression  in 
Deut  xxxiii,  14,  which  the  A.  V.  refers  to  the  moon, 
signifies  rather  months  as  the  period  of  ripening  fruits. 
The  coldness  of  the  night-dews  is  prejudicial  to  the 
health,  and  particularly  to  the  eyes  of  those  who  are  ex- 


posed to  it,  and  the  idea  expressed  in  Psa.  czxi,  6  ("The 
moon  shall  not  smite  thee  by  night")  may  have  refer- 
ence to  the  general  or  the  particular  evil  effect:  Uiod- 
ness  is  still  attributed  to  the  influence  of  the  moon'i 
rays  on  those  who  sleep  under  the  open  heaven,  both  by 
the  Arabs  (Game's  Letters,  i,  88)  and  by  Europem 
If  this  extreme  (comparative)  cold  is  considered  in  con- 
nection with  the  Oriental  custom  of  sleeping  smI  dko, 
out  of  doors,  a  la  belle  it<nle,  on  the  flat  roofs  of  hoaK^ 
or  even  on  the  ground,  without  in  all  cases  sufficient 
precautionary  measures  for  protecting  the  body,  we  we 
no  difficulty  in  understanding  whence  arose  the  evU 
influence  ascribed  to  the  moon.  In  the  East  Indin 
similar  effects  result  from  similar  exposure.  The  con- 
nection between  the  moon's  phases  arid  certain  fomu  d 
disease,  whether  madness  or  epilepsy,  is  exprnsed  in 
the  Greek  <reXt/via(e(rdai  (Matt,  iv,  24;  xvii,  15),  in  the 
Latin  derivative  "lunatic,"  and  in  our  "moon-etmck.' 
The  various  influences  anciently  attributed  to  the  moon 
in  her  different  phases  (Pliny,  ii,  102),  not  <Milr  in 
changes  of  the  weather  (Varro,  J?.  A.  i,  87 ;  Virgil,  Gwrg, 
i,  275,  427 ;  comp.  Hos.  v,  7 ;  Isa.  xlvii,  18),  but  also  io 
physical  effects  upon  the  human  system  (MacroU  Sat, 
vii,  16 ;  comp.  Psa.  cxxi,  6),  is  a  supentitian  (Horat. 
Ars  Poet,  v,  464;  Virgil,  ^n.  iv,  612)  still  very  prert- 
lent  in  the  East  (KosenrotlUer,  MorgenL  iv,  108),  snd 
has  not  even  ceased  among  modem  Occidentals  (conpi 
Hone,  Every-day  Book,  i,  1509;  Shakespeare,  Mids,S. 
/>.  ii,  2 ;  Othello,  v,  2),  although  science  baa  shown  ihst 
this  planet  has  no  specific  influence  either  upon  meteo^ 
ology  or  health.  See  Hayn,  De  Plcmetar,  w  Corp,  hm. 
Influxu  (Frokf.  1805) ;  Kretschmar,  De  Aatrw.  t«  Corf, 
hum,  Imperio  (Jena,  1820) ;  Raschig,  De  bmm  trnptrio  vk 
valetud,  corp,  hum,  nuUo  (Vit.  1787) ;  Krazcnstein,  Eof 
fiuss  des  Monies  tn  d  m.  Korp,  (Halle,  1747) ;  Reil,  A  r- 
chvo,f,  PhysioL  i,  188  sq.     See  Lukatic 

8.  The  clearness  of  the  Oriental  atmosphere  etily  kd 
to  the  woiBhip  of  the  heavenly  bodies  (Herod,  ii,  47: 
Strabo,  xii,  p.  657 ;  Pliny,  viii,  1,  etc.),  among  vbicb 
the  moon  received  special  honors  (Job  xxxi,  26;  com^w 
Julian,  Orett.  in  Salem,  p.  90),  as  Uie  most  conspicuoos 
object  of  the  nocturnal  firmament  (comp.  Deut.  iv.I9: 
xvii,  8 ;  2  Kings  xxiii,  5 ;  Jer.  viii,  2 ;  see  Sehlen,  La 
Syr,  i,  289  sq.).  If  the  sun  "  rules  the  day,"  the  nn<(n 
has  the  throne  of  night,  which,  if  less  gorgeous  thso 
that  of  the  sun,  is  more  attractive,  because  of  a  !€»  op- 
pressively brilliant  light,  while  her  retinae  of  surrDond- 
ing  stars  seems  to  give  a  sort  of  truth  to  her  regal  ststf . 
and  certainly  adds  not  inconsiderably  to  her  hewaty. 
There  is  to  the  same  effect  a  remarkable  passage  in  Ju- 
lian {Orat,  in  Salem,  p.  90) :  "  From  my  childhood  I 
was  filled  with  a  wonderful  love  for  the  rays  of  tbif 
goddess ;  and  when,  in  my  boyhood,  I  directed  mr  tyti 
to  her  ethereal  light,  I  was  quite  beside  myself.  By 
night  especially,  when  I  found  myself  under  a  vide. 
pure,  cloudless  sky,  I  forgot  everything  else  under  ha 
influence,  and  was  absorbed  in  the  beauties  of  hetten. 
so  that  I  did  not  hear  if  addressed,  nor  was  awaie  (^f 
what  I  did.  I  appeared  solely  to  be  engaged  with  ibi^ 
divinity,  so  that  even  when  a  beardless  boy  I  mij^hi 
have  been  taken  for  a  star-gazer."  Accordingly  the 
worship  of  the  moon  was  extensively  practiced  by  the 
nations  of  the  East,  and  under  a  variety  of  aspecta^  In 
Egypt  it  was  honored  under  the  form  of  Isis,  and  v» 
one  of  the  only  two  deities  which  commanded  the  rt-v- 
erence  of  all  the  Egyptians  (^Herod,  ii,  42,  47).  In 
Syria  it  was  represented  by  that  one  of  the  Ashtan'>th 
(i.  e.  of  the  varieties  which  the  goddess  Asttrte.  t-r 
Ashtoreth,  underwent)  sumamed  "Karaaim,"  from  the 
horns  of  tiie  crescent  moon  by  which  she  was  di»tic- 
guished.  See  Ashtoreth.  In  Babylonia  it  formed 
one  of  a  triad  in  conjunction  with  ^ther  and  the  sun. 
and,  under  the  name  of  Sin,  received  the  honoied  titles 
of  **  Lord  of  the  month,"  *<  King  of  the  gods,"  etc.  (Ksw- 
linson's  Herodotus,  i,  614).  There  are  indicatioi»  of  i 
very  early  introduction  into  the  countries  adjacent  ti> 
Palestine  of  a  species  of  worship  distinct  lh>m  rny  chit 
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we  have  hitherto  nolioed,  yiz.  of  the  direct  homage  of 
the  heavenly  bodiee — boo,  moon,  and  stan— which  is  the 
chamcteristic  ofSabiamsm  (q.  v.).  The  first  notice  which 
we  have  of  this  is  in  Job  (xxzi,  26, 27),  and  it  is  ob- 
servable that  the  warning  of  Moses  (Deut  iv,  19)  is  di- 
rected against  this  nature-worship,  rather  than  against' 
the  form  of  moon-worship  which  the  Israelites  must 
have  witnessed  in  Egypt.  At  a  later  period,  however, 
the  worship  of  the  moon  in  its  grosser  form  of  idol-wor- 
ship was  introduced  from  Syria:  we  have  no  evidence 
indeed  that  the  Ashtoreth  of  the  Zidonians,  whom  Solo- 
mon introduced  (1  Kings  xi,  5),  was  identified  in  the 
minds  of  the  Jews  with  the  moon,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  moon  was  worshipped  under  the  form  of 
an  image  in  Kanasseh's  reign,  although  Movers  (Phd- 
nix,  i,  66, 164)  has  taken  up  the  opposite  view;  for  we 
are  distinctly  told  that  the  king  ^'made  an  a^erah  (A. 
v.  'grove*),  L  e.  an  image  of  Ashtoreth,  and  worshipped 
all  the  host  of  heaven"  (2  Kings  xxi,  8),  which  asherah 
was  destroyed  by  Jodah,  and  the  priests  that  burned 
incense  to  the  moon  were  put  down  (xxiii,  4,  5).  At  a 
somewhat  later  period  the  worship  of  the  ''queen  of 
heaven"  was  practiced  in  Palestine  (Jer.vii,18;  xliv, 
17).  The  title  has  generally  been  supposed  to  belotig  to 
the  moon  (com  p.  Horace,  Carm,  Sac  85;  Apuleius, 
Metctm,  ii,  p.  254),  but  some  think  it  more  probable  that 
the  Oriental  Venus  is  intended,  for  the  following  rea- 
sons :  (1)  the  title  of  Urania  ^  of  heaven"  was  peculiar- 
ly appropriate  to  Venus,  whose  worship  was  borrowed 
by  the  Persians  from  the  Arabians  and  Assyrians  (^e- 
rod.  i,  181, 199) ;  (2)  the  votaries  of  this  goddess,  whose 
chief  function  was  to  preside  over  births,  were  wom- 
en ;  and  we  find  that  in  Palestine  the  married  women 
are  specially  noticed  as  taking  a  prominent  part ;  (8)  the 
peculiarity  of  the  title,  which  occurs  only  in  the  pas- 
sages quoted,  looks  as  if  the  worship  were  a  novel  one ; 
and  this  is  corroborated  by  the  term  kawdn  (*i*l$)  ^^P" 
plied  to  the  *'  cakes,"  which  is  again  so  peculiar  that 
the  Sept.  has  retained  it  (xai/ofv),  deeming  it  to  be,  as 
it  not  improbably  was,  a  foreign  word.  Whether  the 
Jews  derived  their  knowledge  of  the  "  queen  of  heaven" 
from  the  Philistines,  who  possessed  a  very  ancient  tem- 
ple of  Venus  Urania  at  Ascalon  {Herod,  i,  105),  or  from 
the  Egyptians,  whose  god  Athor  was  of  the  same  char- 
acter. Lb  uncertain.    See  Quken  of  Heaven. 

The  moon  was  regarded  in  the  old  Syrian  superstition 
as  subject  to  the  sun's  influence,  which  was  worshipped 
as  the  active  and  generative  power  of  nature,  while  the 
moon  was  reverenced  as  the  passive  and  producing 
power.  The  moon,  accordingly,  was  looked  upon  as 
feminine.  Herein  Oriental  usage  agrees  with  our  own. 
But  this  usage  was  by  no  means  universal.  The  gender 
of  mond  in  German  is  an  exception  in  modem  days, 
which  may  Justify  the  inference  that  even  among  the 
Northern  nations  the  moon  has  masculine  qualities  as- 
cribed to  it.  By  the  people  of  Carran,  in  Mesopotamia, 
the  moon  was  worshippcMl  as  a  male  deity,  and  called 
Lwuu,  Spartian  tells  us  these  people  were  of  the  opin- 
ion that  such  as  believe  the  moon  to  be  a  goddess,  and 
not  a  god,  will  be  their  wives*  slaves  as  long  as  they 
live ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  those  who  esteem  her  to  be 
a  god  will  ever  be  masters  of  their  wives,  and  never  be 
overcome  by  their  artifices.  The  same  author  tells  us 
that  there  were  remaining  several  medals  of  the  NysB»- 
ans,  Magnesians,  and  other  Greek  nations,  which  repre- 
sented the  moon  in  the  dress  and  under  the  name  of  a 
man,  and  covered  with  an  Armenian  bonnet  The  Egyp- 
tians also  represented  their  moon  as  a  male  deity,  JhoA; 
and  Wilkinson  (A  nc  Egypt,  v,  5)  remarks  that  **  the  same 
custoDs  of  calling  it  male  is  retained  in  the  East  to  the 
present  day,  while  the  sun  is  considered  feminine,  as  in 
the  language  of  the  Germans.  Ihoth,  in  the  character 
of  Lnnus,  the  moon,  has  sometimes  a  man's  face,  with 
the  crescent  of  the  moon  upon  his  head  supporting  a 
disk.^  Plutarch  says  the  Egyptians  *'  call  the  moon  the 
mother  of  the  world,  and  hold  it  to  be  of  both  sexes: 


female,  as  it  receives  the  influence  of  the  sun ;  male,  as 
it  scatters  and  disperses  through  the  air  the  principles 
of  fecundity."  In  other  countries  also  the  moon  was 
held  to  be  hermaphrodite.  Another  pair  of  dissimilar 
qualities  was  ascribed  to  the  moon — the  destructive  and 
the  generative  faculty — ^whence  it  was  worshipped  as  a 
bad  as  well  as  a  good  power.  The  Egyptians  sacrificed 
to  the  moon  when  she  was  at  the  fulL  The  victims  of- 
fered to  her  were  swine,  which  the  Egyptians  held  ti> 
be  impure  animals,  and  were  forbidden  to  offer  them  to 
any  other  deities  but  that  planet  and  Bacchus.  When 
they  sacrificed  to  the  moon,  and  had  killed  the  victim, 
they  put  the  end  of  the  tail,  with  the  spleen  and  fat, 
into  the  caul,  and  burned  them  on  the  sacred  fire,  and 
ate  the  rest  of  the  flesh  on  the  day  of  the  new  moon. 
Those  whose  poverty  would  not  admit  of  the  expense 
of  this  sacrifice  moulded  a  bit  of  paste  into  the  shape  of 
a  hog,  and  offered  up  that  (Herodotus,  i,  2).  In  India 
this  goddess  bore  the  name  of  Maja ;  among  the  Syr- 
ians, Afj^itta ;  among  the  Phcenicians,  A  starie  or  Ash" 
toreih;  among  the  Greeks,  Artemis;  and  among  the 
Romans,  Diana  (see  mhr.  Symbol  i,  486  sq.,  478 ;  ii,  222, 
232).  In  these  nations,  however,  the  moon  was  usuaUy 
the  representative  of  the  benign  or  prolific  power  of 
nature.  See  Carpzov,  Apparat,  p.  610 ;  Frischmuth,  De 
UeUcheth  Cali  (Jen.  1663) ;  A.  Calov,  De  SeUnolairia 
(Vit,  1680).    See  Astrology. 

In  the  Western  world  also  the  moon  has  been,  and 
continues  even  now  to  be  worshipped  or  superstitiously 
regarded.  In  Europe  there  are  several  countries  in 
which  untold  superstitious  acts  are  pertormed,  depend- 
ing upon  the  moon's  rotation  (see  Brand,  Popular  Afi' 
tiquUies  of  Great  Britain,  Index  in  voL  iU).  In  Great 
Britain  and  the  Northern  wilds  the  moon  is  placed 
highest  in  the  scale  of  nature-worship.  In  America  the 
wild  man,  like  other  heathen,  both  of  civilized  and  bar^ 
barous  races,  has  been  long  accustomed  to  the  thought 
that  all  the  heavenly  bodies  are  possessed  of  animation, 
and  even  gifted  with  some  measure  of  intelligence.  To 
each,  accordingly,  has  been  ascribed  an  independent.,  vi- 
talizing souL  The  sun-god,  for  example,  is  the  living 
sun  itself,  and  worship  is  never  paid  to  it  symbolically, 
as  if  it  were  the  representative  of  some  invisible  or 
absent  spirit,  but  because  it  is  an  actual  depository  of 
the  supersensuous,  an  embodiment  of  the  divine.  As 
the  sun  stands  for  the  Creator,  so  the  moon  is  con- 
nected, as  in  Babylonian  mythology,  with  the  thought 
of  some  evil  principle.  Sajrs  MuUer  (Amerikaniaehe 
Urreligionen),  *'The  rude  American  was  haunted  by  the 
thought  of  some  co-equal  and  co-ordinate  array  of  hos- 
tile deities,  who  manifested  their  malignant  nature  by 
creating  discord,  sickness,  death,  and  every  possible 
form  of  eviL  These  were  held  in  numerous  cases  to 
obey  the  leadership  of  the  moon,  which,  owing  to  its 
changeful  aspects,  have  become  identical  with  the  ca- 
pricious, evil-minded  spirit  of  American  Indians"  (p.  58; 
oomp.  170,  272 ;  comp.  also  Brinton,  Myths  of  the  New 
Worlds  p.  180-140).  In  Africa  moon-worship  prevails 
to  a  considerable  extent,  and  is  spoken  of  by  livings 
stone  {Travds  m  South  Africa,  p.  285). 

4.  In  the  figurative  language  of  Scripture  the  moon 
is  frequently  noticed  as  presaging  events  of  the  greatest 
importance  through  the  temporary  or  permanent  with- 
drawal of  its  light  (Isa.  xiii,  10 ;  Joel  ii,  81 ;  Matt,  xxiv, 
29;  Mark  xiii,  24) :  in  these  and  similar  passages  we 
have  an  evident  allusion  to  the  myBterious  awe  with 
which  eclipses  were  viewed  by  the  Hebrews  in  common 
with  other  nations  of  antiquity  (comp.  Jer.  xiii,  16; 
Ezek.  xxxii,  7,  8;  Bev.  viii,  12).  With  regard  to  the 
symbolic  meaning  of  the  moon  in  Rev.  xii,  1,  we  have 
only  to  observe  that  the  ordinary  explanations,  viz.  the 
sublunary  world,  or  the  changeableness  of  its  affairs, 
seem  to  derive  no  authority  from  the  language  of  the 
O.T.,or  from  the  ideas  of  the  Hebrews. — Kitto;  Smith; 
Winer. 

MOON  or  LuNBTTB  (Isa.  iii,  18).    See  Tire. 

MOON,  NEW.    See  Nsw  Moon, 
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Moor,  Michael,  a  Roman  Catholic  divine,  who 
floorished  in  England  from  1640  to  1726,  waa  a  native 
of  Dublin,  Ireland,  and  spent  some  time  in  France,  at 
one  time  filling  the  post  of  principal  of  the  Collie  of 
Navarre.  In  England  he  was  regius  professor  of  phi- 
losophy, Greek,  and  Hebrew.  He  wrote,  De  ExUteHtia 
Dei  et'Humcma  Immortalitaie  (Paris,  1692, 8vo)  i^Hor- 
tatio  ad  Stadium  Linffua  Grceca  et  Bdn-aicce  (1700, 
12mo)  :—rera  Sciendi  Methodus  (Paris,  1716,  8vo) ; 
against  the  philosophy  of  Des  Cartes.  See  Harris's 
Ware's  Irekmd,  s.  v. ;  Allibone,  DicL  o/BriL  and  Amer. 
Authort,  S.T. 

Moor,  Thoronghgood,  a  miasionaiy  of  the  An- 
glican establishment  to  the  '^  Iroquois  or  Praying  In- 
dians," flourished  near  the  opening  of  the  18th  century, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  pUce  now  known  as  Albany,  the 
capital  of  the  state  of  New  York.  Mr.  Moor  arrived  in 
New  York  from  England  in  1704,  and,  after  a  stay  at 
Albany  long  enough  to  acquire  the  Indian  tonguct,  he  at 
once  set  out  upon  his  work,  and  for  many  years  labored 
among  the  Iroquois.  His  success  was  limited  because  of 
the  opposition  manifested  by  lord  Combuiy,  at  that  time 
governor  of  the  New  York  and  New  Jersey  colonies. 
Moor  for  some  time  braved  all  opposition,  but,  encoun- 
tering the  ill-will  of  the  governor,  he  was  incarcerated, 
and  after  his  escape  from  prison  went  to  sea,  and  was 
lost  on  his  homeward  vovage.  See  Anderson,  Hist,  CoL 
Ch.  iii,  415  sq. ;  Hawking  Hist.  p.  264  sq.,  271,  281. 

Moore,  Aaron,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Ohio  April  2, 1818 ; 
joined  the  Churoh  when  about  twenty  years  old,  was 
admitted  into  the  Louisville  Conference  in  1846,  and 
remained  a  regular  minister  of  the  Gospel,  filling  many 
important  appointments  with  great  acceptability  until 
the  fall  of  1859,  when,  his  health  faiUng  him,  he  ac- 
cepted a  superannnated  relation,  and  retained  it  till  the 
time  of  hb  death,  which  occurred  in  Madisonville,  Ky., 
Ocul5,186d.  See Min, Aim.  Cot^.M.E.  Churchy  Southf 
ii  (1858-65),  481. 

Moore,  Benjamin,  D.D.,  a  bishop  of  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  at  Newton,  N.  J.,  and 
was  educated  at  King's  (now  Columbia)  CoUege,  New 
York,  where  he  graduated  in  1768,  and  then  devoted  his 
time  to  the  study  of  theology,  supporting  himself  by 
private  instraetion  in  Greek  and  Latin.  In  May,  1774, 
he  went  to  England  to  enter  into  holy  orders,  and  in 
June  of  that  year  was  ordained  deacon  and  priest  by  the 
bishop  of  London,  and  on  his  return  to  America  oflSci- 
ated  in  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  of  which  he  became 
rector,  Dec  22, 1800.  The  extent  of  Dr.  Moore's  labors, 
and  his  popularity  in  this  position,  were  beyond  all  prec- 
edent, and  when,  in  1801,  the  diocese  needed  a  bishop, 
he  was  elected  and  consecrated.  He  was  also  made 
president  of  Columbia  College  in  this  year,  and  so  re- 
mained until  1811,  continuing  all  the  while  the  duties 
of  his  ministry,  and  even  nndl  his  death,  Feb.  27, 1816. 
From  1811  to  the  hour  of  bis  death.  Dr.  Hobart,  who 
afterwards  succeeded  him,  acted  as  his  assistant  bishop, 
bishop  Moore  having  been  strack  with  paralysis,  and 
thus  disabled  from  discharging  any  longer  the  duties  of 
his  oflice.  Bishop  Moore  was  an  accomplished  scholar 
and  an  able  pulpit  orator.  He  was,  with  one  single  ex- 
ception, the  last  of  the  venerable  men  in  the  diocese  of 
New  York  who  had  derived  their  ordination  from  the 
parent  Church  of  England.  He  published  two  sermons 
in  the  American  Preacher  (vols,  i  and  ii,  1791)  :—A  Ser^ 
mon  before  the  General  Comfention  (1804)  ^— ^4  Pamphlet 
in  VindicaHtm  of  Episcopal  Services  (2  vols.  8vo).  His 
Posthumous  Sermons  were  published  under  the  direction 
of  his  son,  Clement  C  Moore,  LL.D.  (N.  Y.  1824, 2  vols. 
8  vo) .  See  Sprague,  A  nnals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit^  v,  299 ; 
Bishop  White,  Memoirs  of  the  Episcopal  Church  (1886), 
p.  82 ;  Moore,  Hist,  of  Columbia  College ;  Anderson,  Hist^ 
of  the  Colonial  Church,  iii,  611  sq. ;  Drake,  DicL  of  A  mer. 
Bioff.».v.    (J.H.W.) 

Moore,  Charles,  a  dergynum  of  the  English  Es- 


tablishment, eldest  SOD  of  archbishop  McMwe, 
cated  first  at  Westminster  School,  and  next  ct  Tkinity 
College,  Cambridge,  where  be  took  his  degrees  and  ob- 
tained a  fellowship.  He  flourished  in  the  aeeood  half  of 
the  last  century,  first  as  rector  of  Cuxton,  in  Kent,  then 
as  vicar  of  St.  Nicholas  at  Rochester,  and  httcr  as  one 
of  the  six  preachere  of  the  cathedral  of  Caotefbiiiy. 
He  wrote,  A  Visitation  Sermon  preached  be/are  ids  F<t- 
ther  (1785, 4to)  -^A  fuU  Inquiry  into  the  Subfeet  t^Sm- 
icide  (1790,  2  vols.  4to)>-The  good  Effects  of  a  umked 
Trust  in  the  Arm  of  the  Flesh  and  the  Arm  of  the  Lord, 
a  Sermon  (1804,  8vo)  : — Femak  Compassion  iUmstrated, 
a  Sermon  (1806, 8vo)  i— Personal  Bfform  the  onbf  efftd- 
ual  Basis  of  National  Rrform,  a  Sermon  (1810,  8vo). 
See  Biog.  DicL  qflAoing  Authors  (Lond.  1811s  ^vo),  ^ 
289. 

Moore,  Clement  Clarke,  LLJ).,  an  Amcrien 
scholar,  noted  for  his  knowledge  of  exegetical  tbeokgy, 
son  of  Benjamin  Moore,  was  bom  in  New  York  July  15, 
1779;  was  educated  at  Columbia  College^  daaa  of  1798; 
then  entered  on  the  special  study  of  Hebrew,  and  after 
a  while  secured  the  appointment  as  profeaaor  of  Bib- 
lical literature  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Seninaiv, 
New  York ;  in  1821  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  He- 
brew and  Greek  literature,  and  later  to  Oriental  and 
Greek  literature.  While  in  connection  with  the  "Gen- 
eral Seminary**  of  his  Churoh,  as  it  came  finally  to  be 
known,  he  donated  to  it  the  large  plot  of  grooiid  opoa 
which  its  buildings  now  stand.  In  1850  he  received  tte 
title  of  emeritus  professor,  and  lived  to  take  an  interest 
in  the  institution  he  had  served  so  many  years,  and  so 
acceptably,  until  July  10, 1868,  his  death  oomrring  at 
Newport,  R.  I.,  whither  he  had  gone  to  spend  the  soo- 
mer  recreating.  To  Dr.  Moore  belongs  the  honor  of 
having  published  the  first  American  oontribatioos  to 
Hebrew  philology,  viz.  a  Hebrew  Lexiconj  with  AVei,  a 
Grammar,  and  a  complete  Vocabulary  of  the  Psalsu 
(N.  Y.  1809, 2  vols^  8vo).  He  also  published  his  fathci's 
sermons,  and  contributed  valuable  works  to  the  depart- 
ment of  belles-lettres  (for  which  see  Allibone,  Diet,  of 
Brit,  and  Amer.  Authors,  s.  v.).  See  Drake,  Diet,  ^ 
Amer.  Biog.  a.  v. 

Moore,  Franklin,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  note  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Churoh,  was  bom  FeK  14, 1822,  ia 
Beaver,  Pa.  In  quite  tender  yean  he  was  oooveitcd, 
and  though  his  father,  who  was  a  lawyer  and  eminent 
at  the  bar,  wished  him  to  choose  the  legal  profession  «s- 
his  life-calling,  his  mind  drifted  beyond  all  persoasico 
towards  the  ministry.  In  preparing  for  this  work  he 
studied  at  Washington  College,  in  Washington,  Flu 
and  also  at  the  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminair  in 
Alleghany  City,  and  graduated  from  both  institottoos 
with  honor.  In  1846  the  Pittsburgh  Conference  held 
its  annual  session  in  the  place  of  his  nativity,  and  dar- 
ing the  session  he,  having  shortly  after  hia  convciaoo 
joined  the  Methodist  Church,  was  received  into  the 
travelling  connection,  and  appointed  to  ChartJers  Cir-^ 
cuit.  The  next  year  he  was  sent  to  StenbenviUe,  and 
in  1847  he  was  received  into  full  corroedion  and  or- 
dained deacon.  He  was  stationed  at  New  Lisbon,  Ohioi 
In  1849  he  was  ordained  elder,  and  stationed  at  Uoion- 
town.  Pa. ;  in  1851  and  1852  he  was  in  Washington,  Pa.; 
and  in  1858  and  1854  on  Uniontown  District.  He  was 
transferred  in  1855  to  the  West  Virginia  Conference,  then 
called  Western  Virginia  Conference,  and  stationed  for  two 
yean  at  Fourth  Street,  in  Wheeling.  At  the  cfose  of 
his  term  of  service  in  that  station  he  was  transferred  to 
the  Philadelphia  Conference,  and  there  filled  the  follow- 
ing appointments:  in  1857  and  1858,  Trinity  Chnn^. 
Philadelphia;  in  1859  and  1860,  Wharton  Street  Church. 
Philadelphia;  in  1861  and  1862,  Harrisburic;  in  180 
and  1864,  Union  Church,  Philadelphia;  in  1865  a  supers 
numerary,  but  doing  work  a  part  of  the  year ;  in  1866  ia 
Thirty-eighth  Street  Chnrch,  but  still  a  sapenntmerarT; 
in  1866  and  1867,  Pottsville ;  and  in  1869  he  was  tesUy 
placed  on  the  superannnated  list,  his  failing  hcaltfa  mak- 
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iog  further  daties  in  the  ministry  impossible.  He  was 
suiTering  from  laryng^isy  and  was  counselled  bj  physi- 
cians to  go  South.  He  visited  Florida,  but,  finding  no  re- 
lief, then  went  to  California,  and  died  there  Jan.  22, 1870, 
in  the  city  of  Sacramento.  Dr.  Moore  was  widely  known 
,  among  Methodists  for  lib  sweetness  of  spirit,  his  devout 
fond  genial  life,  and  his  earnest  services  in  the  mintstiy 
of  the  Church.  ''  His  life,"  says  tho  PUUhurgh  Chrii- 
tian  AdvocatCj  '^embraced  more  of  excellences  than 
usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  man.  Unassuming,  gentle, 
loving,  true  as  steel,  thoroughly  conscientious,  he  moved 
through  society  a  centre  and  source  of  the  very  best 
Christian  influences.  Around  him  grew  up,  as  one  re- 
sult, some  of  the  most  enduring  affections."  During  his 
travels  he  wrote  for  the  Church  papers,  and  filled  the 
place  of  corresponding  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Home 
JournoL  His  letters  were  largely  circulated,  and  much 
admired  for  their  beauty  of  description.  His  love  of 
nature  was  such  that  he  revelled  in  woodland  scenes,  in 
quiet  dells  and  unbroken  forests,  in  towering  hiUs  and 
mountains,  in  broad  and  picturesque  valleys,  in  the 
changing  hues  of  foliage  and  flowers ;  and  no  weariness 
did  he  ever  seem  to  know  in  descanting  upon  these 
themes.  See  Minutes  of  A  rmual  Conference*^  1870,  p. 
48;  Methodist  Home  Journal,  Jan.  29, 1870;  Pittsburgh 
Christian  Advocate,  Feb.  5, 1870.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Moore,  George  C,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Barre,  Yt.,  in  1832.  He  was  educated  in  the 
State  University,  Burlington,  Y t.,  and  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legal  profession.  In  1858  he  removed  to 
Texas,  commenced  teaching  at  Goliad,  and  soon  after 
was  called  to  take  chaige  of  Aranama  College  in  that 
city.  Becoming  very  much  impressed  with  the  spirit- 
ual desolation  of  Texas,  he  removed  to  Clinton  in  that 
state,  and  entered  upon  the  study  of  theology  under  the 
care  of  the  Rev.  Joel  T.Case ;  was  licensed  and  ordained 
in  1865,  and  became  pastor  of  the  churches  in  Yictoria 
and  Lavaca,  Texas.  He  was  a  member  of  the  General 
Assembly  which  met  in  Memphis,  T^nn.,  in  1866.  On 
hb»  retom  he  continued  his  labors  until  his  death,  Sept. 
3, 1867.  Mr.  Moore  was  remarkable  for  his  piety,  gen- 
eral intelligence,  and  impressive  manner  of  preaching. 
His  sermons  were  rich  in  thought  and  unction,  and  he 
was  quite  successful  as  an  educator.  See  Wilson,  PreA. 
Hist.  A  Imanac,  1868,  p.  345.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Moore,  George  W.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Charleston,  S.  C, 
Sept.  27, 1799.  He  was  converted  in  1819,  was  licensed 
to  preach  in  1823,  and  continued  in  the  itinerancy  until 
about  1855,  when  he  entered  the  mission-field,  and  la- 
bored among  the  colored  population  of  South  Carolina. 
He  died  in  the  Anderson  District,  S.  C,  Aug.  16, 1863. 
See  Mm.  Ann.  Conf.  M.  E.  Churchy  South,  ii  (1858-65), 
449. 

Moore,  Haxmah.    See  More,  Hannah. 

Moore,  Henry  (1).    See  Morb,  Henry. 

Moore,  Henry  (2),  a  Wesleyan  preacher  and  writ- 
er of  considerable  note,  and  an  associate  of  the  founder 
of  Methodism,  was  bom  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  in  1751.  He 
had  heard  Wesley  in  his  childhood,  and  had  at  once  be- 
come impressed  with  the  preacher's  bearing  and  earnest- 
ness. On  removing  to  London  he  often  attended  the 
preaching  of  Madan  and  Charles  Wesley,  and  the  re- 
ligious impressions  of  his  early  childhood  were  renewed ; 
yet  he  failed  to  identify  himself  with  the  Methodists 
until,  after  his  return  to  Ireland,  he  heard  Smyth,  a 
nephew  of  an  arohbishop,  who  had  left  friends  and  po- 
sition to  preach  the  simile  Methodist  theology.  This 
^  good  man,"  as  Moore  himself  delighted  to  call  him, 
persuaded  Moore  finally  to  cast  his  lot  with  the  Wesley- 
ans.  His  family  opposed  the  step,  but  Moore  persisted, 
and  he  was  even  permitted  to  introduce  domestic  wor- 
ship among  them.  He  at  once  gave  himself  to  the 
work.  He  visited  the  prisons,  braving  fever  and  pesti- 
lence, and  the  still  harder  trial  of  agonizing  sympathy 
with  felons  condemned  to  the  gallows.    AAer  a  while 
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he  was  induced  to  exhort,  and  in  a  short  time  to  preach. 
His  audience  gathered  in  a  deserted  weaver's  shop^ 
which  was  furnished  for  the  purpose  with  seats  and  a 
desk.  He  soon  gathered  the  masses,  and  in  a  very  brief 
period  had  an  oiganized  society  of  twenty-six  members. 
He  was  zealcMis  in  good  works,  and  rich  in  his  personal 
religious  experiences.  Wesley's  attention  was  called  to 
Moore,  and  in  1780  he  ordered  him  to  take  the  field  as 
an  itinerant  of  the  Londonderry  Circuit.  He  soon  pro- 
gressed in  his  work,  and  finally  Wedey  called  him  to 
London,  where  he  became  the  constant  companion  of 
the  great  religious  reformer  of  the  18th  century.  The 
two  men  of  God  met  together  in  the  morning  at  five 
o'clock  to  answer  letters;  they  travelled  together,  and 
Moore  became  the  counsellor  of  the  Connection.  Wes- 
ley himself  had  so  high  an  estimation  of  Moore's  talents 
and  character  that  he  endeavored  to  procure  him  ordi- 
nation in  the  national  Church ;  and,  when  disappointed 
in  this,  he  himself  set  Moore  aude  fox  the  sacred  work, 
assisted  by  two  presbyters  of  the  establishment,  Feard 
Dickinson  and  James  Creifi^hton.  Yisiting  Ireland  now 
and  then,  he  helped  to  build  up  the  interests  of  Meth- 
odism in  that  country.  Indeed,  one  of  the  principal 
Methodist  chapels  in  Dublin  now  stands  a  monument 
of  his  successful  labors  in  the  Irish  capital.  like  the 
other  Methcxlist  preachers,  Moore  frequently  addressed 
the  people  in  the  open  air,  and  shared  the  usual  persecu- 
tions of  his  ministerial  brethren.  When  the  controver- 
sies arose  in  the  Wesleyan  Connection  on  Church  poli- 
ty, Moore  proved  himself  worthy  of  the  trust  reposed 
in  him  by  Wesley.  Conservative  by  nature,  he  had  so 
carefully  cultivated  his  judgment  as  to  make  a  compe- 
tent counsellor  for  the  Methodist  body,  and  to  his  un- 
tiring efibrts  the  successful  issue  of  the  conferences  and 
controversies  from  1791  to  1797,  resulting  in  the  defi- 
nite outline  of  a  Wesleyan  polity,  are  largely  due  (see 
Wesleyan  Magazine,  1845,  p.  814;  Smith,  History  of 
Wesleyan  Methodism,  voL  ii,  Append.  9 ;  Life,  by  Mrs. 
Smith,  ann.  1794,  p.  164).  Wesley's  estimate  of  Moore 
is  especially  manifest  in  the  fact  that  he  sufiered  Moore 
to  be  a  witness  to  his  conference  with  the  lady  of  his  early 
afibction,  who,  when  the  Christian  laborer  in  his  eighty- 
fifth  year  happened  to  be  near  her,  had  sent  woid  for 
his  presence  (Stevens,  Hist,  of  Methodism,  ii,  406) ;  and 
also  in  Uis  appointment  of  this  companion  of  his  youth 
as  one  of  the  trustees  of  his  manuscripts  and  books. 
Moore's  love  for  Wesley  is  manifest  in  the  biogra- 
phy which  he  furnished  of  the  founder  of  Methodism 
in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Coke  (q.  v.).  Henry  Moore 
lived  to  be  '^  the  last  survivor  of  the  men  whom  Wesley 
had  ordained ;"  and  by  his  pen  and  his  preaching  ^  pro- 
moted Methodism  through  nearly  seventy  years,  and 
died  in  his  ninety-third  year  (1848),  its  most  venen- 
ble  patriareh"  (Stevens).  Besides  a  Life  of  John  and 
Charles  Wesley  and  the  Family  (1824, 8vo),  Moore  pub- 
lished, Private  Life  and  Moral  Rhapsody  (1795,  4to) : 
— Rej^y  to  a  Pamphlet  entitled  "  Considerations  on  a  Sep- 
aration of  the  Methodists  from  the  Established  ChurA'' 
(1794, 8vo)  .^Memoir  of  Henry  Fletcher.  See  Ltfe  of 
Rev.  Henry  Moore,  by  Mrs.  Richard  Smith  (daughter  of 
Adam  Clarke)  (Lond.  1844,  8vo) ;  Stevens,  History  of 
Methodism,  ii,  190  sq. ;  iii,  52, 56, 75;  Smith,  History  of 
Wesleyan  Methodism,  voL  i,  bk.  ii,  ch.  v-vii ;  Tyerman, 
Life  of  Wesley,  voL  iii  (see  Index).     (J,  H.  W.) 

Moore,  Henry  Eaton,  an  American  composer  of 
music,  both  sacred  and  secular,  was  bom  at  Andover,  N. 
H.,  July  21, 1803,  and  took  up  the  study  of  music  while 
engaged  in  the  printing  business.  In  1826  he  began  to 
teach  it,  and  then  published  several  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  the  science  of  this  fine  art,  among  which  are  of 
interest  to  us,  N.  H.  ColL  ofCh.  Music  .-^Collect,  of  An- 
thems, Choruses,  and  Set  Pieces: — The  Northern  Harp, 
a  Collection  of  Sacred  Harmony,  He  died  at  East  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  October  28, 1841.  A  brother  of  his,  John 
Weeks  Moore,  who  was  bom  at  Andover  April  11, 1807, 
has  published  A  Cyclop,  of  Music: — Sacred  Minstrel; 
etc    See  Drake,  IHct.  ofAmer,  Biog.  s.  v. 
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Moore,  Hmnphrey,  D.D.,  a  Congregadoiia]  min- 
ister, was  born  in  l^rinceton,  Mass.,  about  the  year  1779 ; 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1799 ;  in  1802  was  or- 
dained pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Milford, 
where  he  preached  for  a  period  of  more  than  thirty 
years.  He  died  April  8, 1871.  Dr.  Moore  was  a  man 
of  more  than  ordinary  ability,  and  his  influence  extend- 
ed widely  throughout  the  southern  portion  of  New 
Hampshire.     Appleton*s  Annual  Cyclop,  1871,  p.  572. 

Moore,  Jaoob,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bom  in  Sussex  Co.,  Del,  in  1791 ; 
was  converted  while  yuung ;  entered  the  Philadelphia 
Conference  in  1816 ;  was  presiding  elder  of  the  West 
Jersey  District  in  1828-4;  on  Chesapeake  District  in 
1825-6 ;  and  died  at  Dover,  Del.,  April,  1828.  He  was 
a  pious  and  exemplary  minister,  a  vigorous  and  suc- 
cessful student,  and  abounded  in  labors  and  usefulness, 
in  spite  of  ill-health  and  gpreat  discouragements.  See 
Miautet  of  Annual  Confertnoei,  ii,39. 

Moore,  James,  an  early  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  TjTone  Co.,  Ireland,  in 
1760 ;  joined  the  Methodists  in  1786 ;  migrated  to  Amer- 
ica in  1792,  and  joined  the  Philadelphia  Conference  in 
1794.  For  forty-eight  years  he  was  a  faithful  and  use- 
ful minister,  particularly  gifted  in  exhortation.  He 
(lied  at  Medford,  N.  J.,  May  11, 1842.  See  Mwutea  of 
Annual  CotferemxM,  iii,  855. 

Moore,  James  O.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  near  Johnsonbui^^,  N.  J.,  Nov.  80, 1818.  At  the 
age  of  eleven  years  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  tailor  in 
Newton,  N.  J.;  during  his  apprenticeship  was  convert- 
ed, and,  through  the  influence  of  his  pastor,  was  per- 
suaded to  ttira  his  attention  to  the  ministry'.  He  grad- 
uated at  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa. ;  studied  theol- 
ogy at  Princeton,  N.J. ;  was  licensed  and  ordained  pas- 
tor of  the  church  at  Beaver  Meadow,  Pa.,  in  1845 ; 
shortly  alter  resigned  this  charge  for  a  Dutch  Reform- 
ed Church  at  Montague,  N.  J.,  where  he  remained  until 
1849,  when  he  took  charge  of  the  academy  at  Blairs- 
town,  N.  J.,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  Close  confinement  broke  down  his  health, 
and  in  1851  he  removed  to  Croton  Falls,  N.  Y.,  and  took 
charge  of  a  small  select  schooL  In  1853  he  moved  West, 
to  try  a  change  of  climate,  but  all  in  vain ;  he  died  near 
Philadelphia,  Marion  County,  Mo.,  May  28, 1858.  Mr. 
Moore  was  a  man  of  decided  piety.  The  great  desire 
of  his  soul  was  to  preach  the  GoepeL  See  Wilson,  PreA. 
Hut,  A  Imanac^  1860,  p.  76.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Moore,  James  Lovell,  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  who  flourished  near  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  was  successively  master  of  the  free 
school  at  Hertford  and  yicai  of  Benger,  in  Hertford- 
shire, also  incumbent  of  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Den- 
ham,  Suffolk.  He  wrote.  View  of  the  External  Evi' 
dence  of  the  Christian  Religion  (1791, 8vo)  :—0n  the  Ple- 
nary Inspiration  of  the  New  Testament  (1798, 8vo)  i—The 
Columbiad,  a  Poem  (1798,  8vo)  : — Commentaries  on  the 
Corruptions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion  (181 1, 12mo). 
See  Biog,  Diet,  of  Ltoing  Authors  (London,  1816, 12mo), 
p.  289. 

Moore,  John  (1),  D.D.,  a  noted  prelate  of  the  An- 
glican communion,  was  bom  at  Market  Harborough, 
Leicestershire,  near  the  middle  of  the  17th  centun'.  He 
was  educated  at  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  where  he  grad- 
uated in  1665,  and  became  a  fellow  of  the  college.  After- 
wards he  was  appointed  chapUun  to  the  earl  of  Notting- 
ham, whose  interest  Secured  Moore  the  first  prebendal 
stall  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Ely.  His  next  prefer- 
ment was  the  rectory  of  St.  Austin^s,  London,  to  which 
he  was  admitted  in  1687.  Two  years  later  he  was  pre- 
sented by  William  and  Maiy  (to  whom  he  was  then 
chaplain  in  ordinary)  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Andrew's, 
Holbom,  vacated  by  Dr.  Stillingfleet*s  promotion  to  the 
episcopate ;  and  in  1691,  on  the  deposition  of  the  bishop 
of  Norwich,  Dr.  Moore  was  appointed  to  that  see,  from 
which  he  was  in  1707  tnmaferred  to  the  see  of  Elv.   He 


died  in  1714.  Debary  {Hist,  of  Ch.  ofEmgLfnm  the 
Accession  of  James  II  [Lond.  1860,  8to],  p.  235)  spcab 
of  Dr.  Moore  as  **  a  man  of  ocmsiderable  celebrity  in  bis 
day,  but  now  better  remembered  for  his  coancctioo  with 
th^  fortunes  of  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  and  Bentley  thm  for 
his  once  famous  discourees  from  the  putpit."  His  Ser* 
mons,  which  were  published  after  his  death  by  bis  cfaip- 
lain.  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  (Lond.  1715-16,  2  vok.  8vo;  2d 
ed.  1724),  were  translated  into  the  Dutch.  His  lifamv. 
which  was  a  very  valuable  collection,  was  porehased  bv 
king  George  I  and  presented  to  the  Univenity  of  dm- 
bridge;  See  burner,  Rtformation;  id.  His  Oim  TisM; 
Bentham,  Efy;  Birch,  Life  of  TiUotmm;  Bladxf»i» 
Mag,  xxviii,  455;  Hook,  Ea^,  Biog,  a.  v.    (J.H.W.) 

Moore,  John  (2),  D.D.,  a  noted  prelate  of  the 
Church  of  England,  was  bora  of  very  humble  pamiage, 
at  Gloucester,  in  1788,  and  was  educated  at  Pembroke 
College,  Oxford.  He  took  holy  orders ;  and  after  filling 
various  minor  appointments  in  the  Church,  he  became 
chaplain  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  tutor  to  one 
of  his  sons,  and  obtained  by  that  interest  a  pRbendal 
stall  in  the  cathedral  of  Durham ;  in  1771  be  was  in- 
stalled into  the  deanery  of  CanteitNuy ;  in  1776  wa5 
awarded  the  bishopric  of  Bangor ;  and  in  1788  was  raised 
to  the  metropolitan  see,  recommended  to  this  great  dift> 
tinction  by  bishops  Lowth  and  Hurd,  both  of  whom  had 
been  offered  the  place,  but  preferred  that  it  be  aasigiicd 
to  bishop  Moore,  whom  they  esteemed  as  a  sapeiior 
man,  particularly  fitted  "  by  his  bttsiiie8fr>]lke  habits  and 
affable  manners.'*  It  does  not  appear,  says  Peny  {Hitf. 
ofCh,  of  Engl,  iii,  444,  445),  that  he  pouocaoed  any  ipe^ 
cial  literary  or  theological  daims,  nor  yet  can  it  be  be- 
lieved that  his  advancement  was  due  to  strong  CouIt 
interest,  for  he  had  none  to  commend  him.  He  died  io 
1804  or  1805.  He  published  several  Sermons  (Loni 
1777,  4to ;  1781,  4to ;  1782,  8vo).     (J.  H.  W.) 

Moore,  John  (8),  a  cleigjnnan  of  the  Chnich  cf 
England,  who  flourished  about  the  opening  of  this  cfi>- 
tury,  was  minor  canon  of  St.  PauFs,  lecturer  of  St.  Sep- 
ulchre's, rector  of  St.  Michael  Barrisham,  London,  aod 
of  Langdon  Hills,  Essex.  He  in  vain  endeavored  to 
secure  public  aid  for  the  publication  of  an  edition  d 
bishop  Waldon's  Ecclesiastical  History  ofLmion,  He 
was  a  learned  man  and  an  excellent  preacher.  He  pnb' 
lished.  Case  of  the  London  Clergy  (1802,  %yFoy^Attemfi 
to  Recover  the  Reading  of\  8am,  xtit,  1,  with  Inqwiryof 
the  Duration  of  Solomon's  Reign  (1797, 8vo):— PrcjM* 
de  LXX  Hebdomadis  ap,  Dcadelum  earpUeoOio  (1802,8to)  : 
—Prophecy  of  Isaiah  vii,  14, 15  (1809, 8ro>  See  JBkf. 
Diet,  of  Living  Auth,  s.  v. 

Moore,  John  Weeks.  See  Moobe,  Hje51!T 
Eaton. 

Moore,  Martin,  a  Congregational  minister  of  Moe 
note  as  a  religious  journalist,  was  bom  at  Steriing.  Mas<. 
April  22,  1790;  was  educated  at  Brown  Unirenitv. 
where  he  graduated  in  1810;  and  for  nearly  thirty  rcan 
served  in  the  ministry  at  Natick,  MaasL,  and  aAervanli 
at  Cohasset ;  and  then  was  for  some  twenty  yean  editor 
of  the  Boston  Recorder,  He  was  also  from  1861  to  1^ 
vice-president  of  the  **New  England  Historical  and 
Genealogical  Societv."  Moore  died  at  Cambridge,  tf  aak 
March  12, 1866.  Ub  wjote.  Life  of  John  Eliot  {im):-- 
Hist,  of  Natick  (1817).  See  Drake,  DicL  ^Amer.  Bios, 
s.  V. 

Moore,  Nathaniel  F.,  LL.D.,  an  Americaii  edo* 
cator  of  note,  was  bom  at  Kewtown,  L.  I.,  Dec.  2a,  17^ 
and  was  the  nephew  of  bishop  Benjamin  Moore  (q.T.<. 
Educated  at  Columbia  College,  dasa  of  1802;  he  ismti 
to  the  bar  as  his  life»work ;  but  in  1817  was  Induced  to 
take  the  adjunct  professorship  in  Greek  and  Latin,  aad 
in  1820  was  given  the  full  chair,  which  he  held  anil 
1885,  when  he  went  to  Europe.  On  his  retam,  in  1SS7. 
he  was  made  librarian.  In  1889  he  again  went  to  So- 
rope,  and  this  dme  travelled  also  in  the  Orient.  In  IMS 
he  was  noade  president  of  his  alma  mater;  and  he  served 
in  that  capacity  until  1849,  when  he  retired  to  prirate 
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life.  His  works  are  of  a  aecnlar  character,  and  do  not 
concern  ua  here ;  but  his  life-work  was  eminently  Chris- 
tian, and  greatly  enriched  American  Christian  culture. 
He  died  April  27, 1872.  Dr.  Moore  was  a  man  of  rare 
scholarly  attainmcDts,  and  was  greatly  beloved  for  his 
gentle  nature  and  parity  of  character.  See  Duyckinck, 
CychpeBdia  of  American  Literature^  i,  880-888. 

Moore,  Philip,  a  clergyman  of  the  Anglican  com- 
munion, noted  for  his  pulpit  oratoiy  and  his  scholarship, 
flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the  18th  century.  He 
was  bom  about  1709,  was  for  some  time  rector  of  •Kirk- 
bridge,  and  chaplain  of  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man,  and  died 
Jan.  22, 1783.  He  is  noted  as  the  reviser  of  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  into  Manks,  in  which  task  he  had 
the  counsel  of  bishop  Lowth  and  Dr.  Kennicott,  and  also 
as  the  translator  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and 
several  theological  works.  See  Butler,  Memoirt  ofBp, 
HOdesby,  p.  186;  General  Biog.  Diet,  (Lond.  1798),  xi,  61. 

Moore,  Riohard  Chauning,  D.D.,  an  early  bbh- 
op  of  the  £piscopal  Church  in  America,  was  bom  in 
New  York  Aug.  21, 1762 ;  was  educated  at  Ring's  Col- 
lege, and  then  practiced  medicine  for  four  years,  when 
he  suddenly  turned  towards  the  ministry,  and  was  or- 
dained by  bishop  Provoost  of  New  York  in  1787.  He 
preached  at  Rye,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  then  at  Sl 
Andrew's,  Richmond,  Staten  Island  (the  parish  embrac- 
ing the  whole  of  the  island),  where  he  labored  success- 
fidly  for  twenty-one  years.  In  1808  he  represented  the 
diocese  of  New  York  at  the  General  Conference  in  Bal- 
timore, and  aided  in  making  a  selection  of  hymns  for 
the  Church.  In  1809  he  succeeded  to  SL  Stephen's 
Church,  New  York;  in  1814,  to  the  rectorship  of  the 
Monomental  Church  at  Richmond,  and  to  the  episco- 
pate of  Virginia,  for  which  he  proved  himself  pre- 
eminently qualified.  "  Bishop  Hobart  hesitated  not  to 
express  the  conviction  of  his  thankful  heart  that  the 
*  night  of  adversity'  had  passed,  and  that  a  long  and 
splendid  day  was  dawning  on  the  Church"  (Anderson, 
nit,  Ck.  ofEngL  in  the  Colonies,  iii,  277).  The  efforts 
of  bishop  Moore  were  "  unremittingly  exerted  to  build 
up  the  nearly  exhausted  diocese  committed  to  his  care ; 
and  so  well  directed  were  his  labors,  and  so  beneficial 
his  example  and  influence,  that  at  the  time  of  his  death 
the  number  of  the  Episcopal  clergymen  in  Virginia  had 
increased  to  upwards  of  one  hundred.  During  the  last 
twelve  years  of  his  life  his  episcopal  duties  were  shared 
by  bishop  Meade,  who  had  been  appointed  his  assistant, 
aud  wlio^  succeeded  him  in  oflice.  He  was  a  prominent 
leader  in  the  evangelical  branch  of  the  Church."  He 
died  Nov.  11, 1841.  He  published  many  Charges: — A 
Sermon  on  ^  the  Doctrines  of  the  Church"  (1820).  A 
Memoir  appeared  shortly  after  his  death,  by  Rev.  J.  P. 
K.  Henahaw  (1843, 8vo).  See  also  Sprague,  A  nnals  of 
the  Amer, Pulpif,  v,  367 ;  Bishop  Wilberforce,  Hist.  Am, 
Ch,  p.  286,  293;  Hawks,  EccL  Hist,  of  Virginia,  p.  261- 
260.     (J.H.W.) 

Moore,  Sir  Thomas.    See  More,  Thoma8. 

Moore,  Thomas  Jeffsrson,  a  minister  of  note 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bora  in 
Franklin,  Ky.,  March  2, 1824.  His  parents  were  useful 
and  devoted  memben  of  the  Methodist  Church.  His 
father  died  when  Thomas  was  but  twelve  years  of  age, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  shift  for  himself.  He  learned 
the  art  of  printing,  and  thus  earned  a  livelihood.  In 
his  eighteenth  year  (1841)  he  was  converted  and  joined 
the  Church,  and  soon  after  felt  that  his  calling  was  to 
preach  the  Gospel.  He  was  licensed,  and  appointed  to 
the  Owensboro'  Circuit  in  1848.  In  1845  he  was  oi^ 
dained  deacon,  and  appointed  to  Litchfield,  and  the  next 
year  to  Henderson  Circuit  In  1847  he  was  ordained 
elder,  and  appointed  to  Salem  Circuit.  The  next  year 
he  travelled  on  the  Lafayette  Circuit,  and  the  foUow- 
itig  year  on  the  Hopkinsville  Circuit.  After  a  year's 
rest  be  resumed  his  labors  on  the  Lebanon  Circuit, 
where  be  remained  for  two  years;  he  then  went  to  the 
Jcfleraon  Circuit  for  one  3rear,  and  aA«rwards  preached 


two  years  with  great  success  on  the  Logan  Circuiu  He 
was  next  appointed  agent  of  the  Southern  Methodist 
Book  Concern  and  Tract  Society,  and  he  so  ably  dis- 
chai^^  the  obligations  of  his  office  as  to  largely  in- 
crease the  influence  of  the  institution.  He  met  with 
great  success — preaching,  raising  funds,  or  circulating 
books.  The  next  year  he  was  appointed  to  the  Frank- 
lin Circuit,  and  the  following  year  he  was  made  presid- 
ing elder  of  the  Glasgow  District.  His  last  work  was 
on  the  Logan  District.  He  died  Sept.  14, 1867.  Mr. 
Moore  was  a  preacher  of  no  ordinary  ability.  He  was  a 
diligent  student,  possessing  a  clear  perception  and  a  re- 
tentive memory.  He  was  well  versed  in  the  doctrines 
and  history  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  Church.  See  Afin, 
Ann,Conf,M,KChurchySouth,i9e7,p,ieS,    (E.P.W.) 

Moore,  Zephaniah  S'wUt,  D.D.,  a  noted  Amer- 
ican educator  and  Congregational  minister,  was  bom 
Nov.  20,  1770,  in  Palmer,  Mass.;  graduated  at  Dart- 
mouth College  in  1793 ;  entered  the  ministry  Feb.  8, 
1796,  and  was  made  pastor  at  Leicester,  Mass.  He  was 
elected  professor  of  languages  at  Dartmouth  College  in 
1811,and  president  of  WiUiams  College  in  1815.  In  1821 
he  was  chosen  first  president  of  Amherst  College,  then 
just  founded,  and  he  occupied  this  position  until  his 
death,  June  80,  1823.  He  pubUsheid  an  Oration  at 
Worcester,  July  5,  1802: — An  Address  to  the  Public  in 
respect  to  Amherst  College  (1823);  and  two  occasional 
Sermons,  See  Sprague,  A  rmals  of  the  Amer,  Pulpit,  ii, 
392 ;  Drake,  Z^tcf.  of  Amer,  Biog,  s.  v. 

Mooring,  Cubistophxb  S.,  an  early  Methodist 
Episcopal  minister,  was  bom  in  Surrey  County,  Va.,  in 
1767 ;  entered  the  Virginia  Conference  in  1789 ;  and  died 
SepL  80, 1825,  having  preached  with  excellent  success 
until  called  to  his  future  home.  He  was  distinguished 
for  modesty,  gravity,  and  faithfulness;  always  ready  to 
teach  and  to  preach,  and  many  souls  were  converted 
through  his  labors.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Corferences, 
i,607. 

Moora  (Lat.  Mauri,  meaning  dark;  Span.  Moros), 
the  original  designation  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  an- 
cient Mauritaftia  or  Morocco  (q.  v  ).  The  Arabs,  who 
entered  and  conquered  this  country  in  the  7th  century, 
denominated  the  native  population  Moghrfbins,  L  e. 
"  Westerners,"  or  « men  of  the  West,"  but  they  called 
themselves  Berbers,  while  to  the  Europei^ns  they  were 
known  as  Moors.  The  Arabic  language,  customs,  and 
manners  soon  came  to  prevail  among  the  Berbers ;  and 
the  Arab  conquerors,  who  gave  them  the  Mohamme- 
dan faith,  freely  amalgamating  with  them,  their  char- 
acter was  totally  changed,  and  they  became  hardly  di^ 
tinguishable  from  their  conquerors;  and  under  Moors 
we  now  generally  andezstand  the  mixed  races  that 
arose  in  the  7th  century,  when  the  Saracens  wrested 
North  Africa  from  the  Byzantine  empire,  and  incorpo- 
rated it  with  the  caliphate  of  Damascus.  The  Moors 
were  distinguished  by  the  warlike  spirit  which  was 
then  common  among  the  Mohammedan  nations,  and  at 
an  early  period  began  to  make  inroads  for  plunder  into 
Spun.  A  battle  with  the  Visigoths  of  that  country 
took  place  in  A.D.  672,  in  which  they  were  defeated 
with  considerable  loss;  but  an  opportimity  which  fa- 
vored their  designs  occurred  when,  during  a  rebellion 
which  in  A.D.  710  placed  Roderic,  duke  of  Cordova,  on 
the  Spanish  throne,  the  defeated  party  called  in  the  aid 
of  the  Moors.  A  force  of  them,  led  by  Taric,  entered 
in  the  following  year,  and  at  the  battle  of  Xeres  de  la 
Frontera,  near  Cadiz,  July  11,  711,  the  army  of  the 
Goths,  under  king  Roderic,  was  almost  entirely  de- 
stroyed, while  the  death  of  Roderic  himself,  who  was 
killed  in  the  battle,  put  an  end  to  the  dominion  of  the 
Goths.  Muza,  the  governor  of  North  Africa,  jealous  of 
the  success  of  Taric,  now  advanced  with  a  new  army, 
and  took  Cordova  and  Toledo,  and  within  five  years 
subdued  the  greater  portion  of  the  peninsula  to  his 
power.  Receiving  re-enforcements  from  Africa,  he  even 
crossed  the  Pyrenees,  twenty  yeara  later,  and  advanced 
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as  far  as  Bordeaux  and  Toun.  Here^  however,  the  in- 
vaders were  defeated  by  Charles  Martel  in  the  battle 
of  Poitiers,  and  they  recrossed  the  Pyrenees,  never  to 
return.  The  defeat  not  onlv  drove  the  Moors  from  the 
Continent,  but  forever  after  confined  them  to  the  Iberian 
peninsula;  and  even  here  the  inhabitants  of  Asturia, 
Galicta,  and  the  Baitques  successfully  resisted  their  do- 
minion. Also  in  the  parts  in  which  the  African  in- 
vaders had  successfully  established  themselves,  internal 
divisions,  which  soon  arose  among  the  chiefs,  together 
with  insubordination  towards  the  caliph  of  Africa,  often 
brought  them  near  an  overthrow,  until  after  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  family  of  the  Ommiades,  when  Abderah- 
man  I,  the  last  representative  of  the  Ommiade  caliphs, 
who  had  escaped  from  Damascus  on  the  subversion  of 
that  dynasty  in  A.D.  752,  brought  about  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  government  with  the  caliphate  of  Cordo- 
va, and  annulled  its  previous  dependence  on  the  cal- 
iphate of  Damascus.  Under  this  new  government  or- 
der and  prosperity  revived.  Abderahman  changed 
the  laws,  regulated  the  administration,  built  a  fleet,  and 
provided  for  the  instruction  of  the  people.  His  resi- 
dence was  establisheii  at  Cordova,  where  he  built  a  mag- 
nificent mosque.  His  successors,  and  particularly  Ab- 
derahman ni  and  Alhakem  II,  followed  his  example; 
and  under  the  dynasty  of  the  Ommiades  Spain  became 
the  equal  in  civilization  and  learning  of  any  country  in 
Europe.  It  seemed  as  if  the  Arabs  had  only  been  trans- 
planted to  Spain  to  enable  them  to  acquire  the  high 
intellectual  culture  which  was  unknown  in  the  East. 
But  while  they  advanced  in  civilization,  they  gradually 
lost  the  warlike  qualities  which  had  enabled  them  to 
make  their  conquest,  and  the  oppressed  Spanish  Chris- 
tians came  to  look  forward  to  the  time  when  they  could 
throw  off  the  yoke  and  regain  their  nationality.  The 
flourishing  period  of  the  reign  of  the  Ommiades  lasted 
until  the  10th  century,  the  whole  period  covering  the 
brightest  page  of  Moorish  history.  After  holding  for 
282  years  the  caliphate  of  Cordova,  the  Ommiade  fam- 
ily became  extinct  in  1087  in  the  person  of  Hesham 
III,  who,  on  account  of  the  insubordination  of  his  sub- 
jects, retired  from  the  government  in  1081,  to  devote 
himself  to  science  and  literature.  With  his  retirement 
the  caliphate  of  Cordova  also  ended ;  and  the  territory 
was  divided  into  a  number  of  little  states,  the  governors 
erecting  thepfiselves  into  hereditary  and  independent 
princes,  and  they  severally  wasted  their  strength  in  in- 
ternecine wars,  interrupted  only  occasionally  by  an  alli- 
ance for  mutual  defence  when  the  Christians  threatened 
their  very  existence.  The  latter  had  not  in  the  mean 
time  remained  stationary.  By  A.D.  801  Charlemagne 
had  definitely  incorporated  the  territory  north  of  the 
Ebro  with  the  Prankish  dominions,  and  the  Moon  were 
driven  out  of  Catalonia.  They  then  retained  simply 
the -provinces  of  Leon  and  Castile.  But  even  there  the 
Arab  population  was  greatly  diminishing;  and  when  in 
1085  the  Castilians  succeeded  in  taking  Toledo,  and  the 
Tagus  became  the  frontier  of  Christian  Spain,  the  Arabs 
cleariy  saw  their  dominion  seriously  threatened,  and,  for 
centuries  broken  up  and  scattered,  now  became  more 
united,  and  finally  resolved  to  call  Jussuf,  of  the  family 
of  the  Almoravides,  who  had  established  a  great  empire 
in  Africa,  to  asast  them  against  the  king  of  Castile. 
Jussuf  arrived  in  1086  with  a  numerous  army,  and 
promptly  defeated  the  Christians  at  Zalacca,  but  was 
obliged  to  return  to  Africa  to  defend  his  possessions 
there.  He  came  back  soon  afterwards,  however,  and 
all  the  Moors  of  Spain  remained  united  under  his  gov- 
ernment. After  his  death,  in  1106,  a  second  period  of 
internal  niptures  followed.  Abdelmumen,  chief  of  the 
Almohades,.  a  family  opposed  to  the  Almoravides,  came 
from  Africa>with  a  large  army,  and,  taking  Cordova  and 
Granada  in  1157,  established  for  a  while  its  supremacy. 
Whenever  the  Arabs  were  at  peace  with  each  other, 
the  surrounding  Christian  princes  thought  it  their  duty 
to  attack  these  enemies  of  the  cross.  Unity  having 
been  in  a  measuie  restored  by  the  Almoravides,  the 


archbishop  Martin  of  Toledo  invaded  Andaluaa  in  1191, 
and  laid  the  country  waste ;  the  following  year  kis^ 
Alphonso  III  of  Castile  sent  a  challenge  to  Africa  to  tbe 
governor,  Jacob  Almansor,  who,  in  letum,  came  to  Spun 
with  a  large  army,  and  defeated  Alphonao,  July  19, 1 19a. 
Thirty  thousand  Christians,  including  the  most  distii.> 
guished  Spanbh  knights,  were  left  slain  <m  the  ffeU  ff 
battle.  Almansor  fortunately  died  soon  after,  and  his 
successors  had  neither  the  spirit  nor  the  means  to  fuUon- 
up  his  advantage.  The  Christians  now  perceived  tie 
necessity  of  combined  action  on  their  part  tho,  ant 
pope  Innocent  III  caused  a  crusade  to  be  piescbiti 
against  the  Moors,  both  in  Spain  and  in  Fruioe.  In 
the  wara  which  ensued  the  Christians  proved  soooeaful ' 
and  completely  routed  their  adversaries  in  the  battle  tf 
Las  Naves  de  Tolosa,  on  the  Sierra  Morena,  July  10L 
1212,  and  by  this  result  brought  about  the  terminatioi] 
of  the  rule  of  the  Moors  in  Spain ;  so  that  a  tract  of  luhl. 
comprising  480  square  miles,  in  the  vicinity  of  Gianida. 
alone  remained  free  from  Christian  rule.  The  Angi^ 
nians  took  Valencia,  a  part  of  Murcia,  and  the  Bakanc 
Islands ;  the  Castilians  took  Estremadura,  Cordova,  and 
the  remaining  part  of  Murcia;  even  Granada  was  oon- 
pelled  in  1246  to  surrender  to  king  Ferdinand  of  Cas- 
tile. Yet  this  province  retained  a  sort  of  independcDoe 
on  account  of  its  position,  and  its  almost  completely 
Moorish  population.  The  position  of  the  Arabs  varitd 
greatly  in  the  different  conquered  provinces;  but  to  tlie 
shame  of  the  so-called  Christians  of  the  Iberian  penin- 
sula  be  it  said  that  generally  it  was  much  wone  than 
had  been  that  of  the  Christians  imder  the  rule  of  tlie 
Moors.  The  Goths,  after  the  conquest,  under  Ifoor- 
ish  rule,  had  remained  in  possession  of  their  land»: 
their  taxes  were  made  no  higher  than  those  whirh 
rested  on  the  Moon  subject  to  militaiy  services;  tbrr 
retained  their  religion,  their  worship,  their  lav*.  SLd 
their  Judges.  The  bishops,  with  their  chapter^  occu- 
pied their  former  position,  and  were  allowed  to  call  to- 
gether councils.  They  were  only  forbidden  building 
new  churches,  ringing  beUs,  and  having  procesionii. 
The  civil  government  was  intrusted  to  a  civil  wMpf 
trate  appointed  by  the  people,  who  was  to  act  with  the 
bishop.  Lawsuits  between  Christians  were  to  be  ad- 
justed by  the  cadi  according  to  the  Gospel  and  the 
Gothic  laws,  and  only  disputes  between  Cluistianf  ard 
Arabs  were  judged  by  the  Koran.  The  Christians  who 
under  these  circumstances  had  endured  Mohammedaa 
rule  received  the  name  of  Mozarablc  Christians.  S« 
MozARABic  Liturgy.  The  military  classes  ever  re> 
mained  entirely  distinct,  and  in  constant  cnmmonicaiiaa 
with  their  brethren  at  the  north,  acting  secretly  as  their 
allies  whenever  they  invaded  the  Moorish  pfoviiKt& 
The  Arabs  under  Christian  rule,  on  the  other  hand,  vere 
in  quite  different  conditions,  and  even  the  concesfwa 
granted  them  were  seldom  conscientiously  obsrrrtd. 
They  were  generally  allowed  to  follow  their  ovn 
mode  of  worship,  but  often  excessive  proselytizing  aeal 
created  exceptions,  and  converted  the  mosques  ijitt> 
churches.  They  were  allowed  to  retain  pusomwoa  of 
their  estates,  but  were  seldom  permitted  to  sell  tbeD.  tr 
to  change  their  residence.  They  were  sufl^ed  to  elevi 
their  own  judges,  and  only  dispates  with  Chrisiiai» 
were  decided  by  Christian  judges.  They  were  oUigHi 
to  pay  tithes  of  all  their  income  to  the  state,  besides 
the  poll-tax  levied  by  thdr  feudal  lorda  They  wrie 
forbidden  having  slaves  or  Christian  servants;  but  this 
was  the  fate  only  of  those  who  had  gubmutted  to  the 
Christians.  Those  whose  cities  had  resisted  and  beeo 
conquered  were  all  reduced  into  davery  in  its  sevemt 
form.  The  master  could  sell,  punish,  or  kill  then  at  bis 
pleasure,  and  all  their  earnings  were  his  by  law.  Tb<v 
could,  however,  obtain  their  freedom  by  becooung  Chn»- 
tians ;  but  in  after-times  even  this  was  restricted  to  the 
case  when  the  master  was  either  a  Mohammedan  or  s 
Jew.  By  their  conversion  the  Arabs  were  indeed  en- 
dowed with  all  political  rights,  but  by  no  means  could 
they  attain  to  the  same  social  position  as  tbe  old  Chr»- 
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tians;  they  were  everywhere  despised,  and  could  sel- 
dom enter  into  other  Christian  families.  A  relapse  into 
I&lamism  was  punished  with  the  greatest  severity,  the 
penalty  being,  according  to  the  circumstances,  death 
by  fire,  spoliation,  and  inability  to  inheriL  Occasion- 
ally, however,  the  relations  between  Moors  and  Chris- 
tiana were  more  friendly,  especially  in  the  country, 
where  landowners  fully  appreciated  the  skill  and  activ- 
ity of  the  Arabs  as  agriculturists.  Among  the  nobility, 
the  Arab  nobles,  by  their  courage  and  skill,  as  well  as 
by  their  learning — much  superior  to  that  of  their  Span- 
ish conquerors — ^knew  also  how  to  command  respect. 

All  the  Arab  learning,  art,  industry,  and  fortune  grad- 
ually centred  in  Gnmada,  which  succeeded  in  maintain- 
ing its  political  autonomy  until  about  the  end  of  the 
loih  century.    A  small  sea-coast  province  of  not  over 
430  square  miles,  it  arrived — partly  owing  to  its  situa- 
tion, and  more  particularly  to  the  zeal  and  industry  of 
iu»  inhabitants — at  a  degree  of  prosperity  which  other 
and  larger  countries  might  well  have  envied.    But  its 
principal  glory  vras  the  city  of  Granada,  its  capital, 
which  in  the  14th  century  counted  200,000  inhabitants. 
It  contained  the  world-renowned  palace  of  the  Alhambra 
— a  sort  of  fortress  in  which  40,000  people  might  find  ref- 
uge.    (See  a  popular  and  accurate  account  in  Prime,  A  I- 
kitmbra  cani  KremUn^  1874, 12mo.)    Its  principal  feature 
ts  the  so-called  Lions'  Court,  built  in  1218-<88,  which  b 
considered  as  the  finest  specimen  of  Moorish  architect- 
ure.    It  was  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Granada, 
which  vied  in  splendor  with  those  of  the  most  favored 
Kuropean  monarchs,  and  where  many  a  Christian  prince 
was  entertained  with  bountiful  hospitality.     Next  in 
rank  to  Granada  were  the  sea- towns  of  Almeria  and 
Alalaga,  disdnguished  for  their  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial importance  as  well  as  for  the  beauty  and  rich- 
ness of  their  palaces.    There  the  finest  kinds  of  silken 
fabrics  and  steel-work  were  produced  as  far  back  as  the 
12th  century,  and  from  thence  exported  to  Italy  and  to 
the  East.    But  its  very  prosperity  only  increased  the 
greed  of  the  neighboring  Christian  princes,  and  espe- 
cially of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella ;  and,  unfortunately  for 
the  Hoots,  one  of  their  own  rulers — the  reigning  king 
of  Granada,  Muley-Abul-Hakem  —  himself  voluntarily 
broke  the  peace  with  Castile  by  refusing  to  pay  the 
tribute.    At  first  he  haughtily  declared  that  the  mint 
of  Granada  no  longer  coined  gold,  but  only  steeL    A 
few  years  afterwards  he  went  so  far  as  to  seize  on  the 
frontier  fortress  of  Zahara  by  treachery,  and  took  the 
whole  population  as  slaves  to  Granada.     In  reprisal,  a 
Spanish  knight,  with  a  determined  band  of  warriors, 
stormed  the  city  of  Alhama,  the  summer  residence  of 
the  king  of  Granada.    The  king  of  Granada  himself 
left  for  Fez,  and  died  soon  after  in  battle  in  the  service 
of  another  prince,  shoMong  a  courage  which  he  had  not 
exhibited  in  the  defence  of  his  own  country.     In  the 
mean  time  a  revolution  broke  out  in  Granada,  occa- 
sioned by  the  jealousy  of  the  queen  against  a  rival, 
and  resulted  in  Muley's  oldest  son  being  called  to  the 
throne,  while  Muley  himself  was  obliged  to  retire  to 
Malaga.    A  younger  brother  of  his,  £1  Zagal  (the  coor- 
sgeotts),  having  surprised  the  Christian  army  in  a  nar- 
row pass  and  destroyed  it  entirely,  king  Ferdinand  now 
determined  to  wage  war  for  the  extermination  of  both. 
He  improved  this  opportune  moment  of  their  diasen- 
Mons,  and  tirst  marehed  against  Granada  with  all  his 
forces,  and  in  1487  besieged  Malaga,  which  was  com- 
pelled by  famine  to  surrender  on  the  18th  of  August. 
El  Zagal,  looking  upon  the  fall  of  Malaga  as  an  omen, 
surrendered  Almeria,  and  left  for  Africa.     The  young 
king,  Abdallah  (generally  named  Boabdil),  had  prom- 
ised to  submit  when  Almeria  was  taken,  but  the  inhab- 
itants of  Granada  would  not  hear  of  stibmittuig ;  they 
trusted  to  the  strength  of  their  fortifications,  consists 
ing  of  strong  walls  and  1030  towers.     The  summer  of 
1491  was  spent  by  both  armies  in  single  combats,  which 
have  been  the  subject  of  numerous  romances  and  tales. 
But  Grenada  was  destined  to  fall— the  more  after  the 


Chrisdans  had  erected  opposite  Granada  a  rival  fortified 
city,  Santa  Fe.  The  king,  certain  of  being  unable  to 
resist,  began  secretly  to  negotiate  with  the  Spaniards, 
and  the  terms  of  surrender  were  settled  Nov.  25, 1491. 
The  conditions  were  such  as  might  have  satisfied  the  in- 
habitants of  Grenada  had  they  been  observed.  They 
were  to  retain  possession  of  their  mosques,  and  to  be 
allowed  to  follow  their  own  religious  worship;  their 
o¥m  laws  were  to  be  administered  by  their  own  cadis, 
under  the  oversight  of  the  Spanish  governor;  they  were 
to  retain  their  own  customs,  language,  and  dress,  and  to 
have  the  free  and  unlimited  use  of  all  their  property ; 
those  who  preferred  leaving  the  country  were  to  be  fur- 
nisheil  ships  to  take  them  to  Africa.  The  taxes  to 
which  they  would  be  subjected  should  not  exceed  those 
which  they  paid  under  their  own  government.  King 
Abdallah  was  to  retain  his  estates,  and  to  administer 
them  under  the  supervision  of  the  Spanish  authorities. 
The  city  was  on  these  terms  surrendered  (Jan.  2, 1492) 
to  the  Spaniards,  who  made  a  triumphid  entry;  but 
shortly  after  the  capitulation  the  Moors  found  that  they 
had  surrendered  their  rights  to  the  conquerors,  and 
were  in  danger  of  losing  much  more  than  they  had 
granted.  The  finest  houses  in  Granada  were  occupied 
by  the  Spanish  noblemen ;  a  converted  Moor  (such,  ac- 
cording to  the  terms  of  surrender,  were  not  to  hold  any 
official  situation)  was  made  chief  alguazil,  and  the  larg- 
est mosque  was  changed  into  a  chureh.  The  most  zeal- 
ous memben  of  the  Romish  Church  were  advising  that 
the  Moors  should  be  made  to  choose  between  baptism 
and  banishment  But  this  unwise  counsel  did  not  at 
first  prevail.  Count  de  Tendilla  and  the  archbishop  Fer^ 
nando  de  Talavera,  who  were  at  the  time  governors  of 
the  province,  sought  by  mild  treatment  to  unite  the 
Moors  with  the  Spaniuds;  the  archbishop  especially 
was  so  successful  with  them  by  his  kindness  that  large 
numbere  consented  to  be  baptized  by  him. 

This  system  of  conversion,  however,  appeared  too 
slow  to  the  fanatical  party,  and  the  archbishop  of  To- 
ledo, cardinal  Ximenes  (q.  v.),  obtuned  from  the  grand 
inquisitor  an  authorization  to  establish  an  Inquisition 
among  the  £lche8  (Christians  who  had  embraced  I»- 
lamism ;  most  of  them  were  baptized  Moore),  and  this 
gave  him  the  means  of  gradually  monopolizing  the 
work  of  converting  the  Moors.     He  set  to  work,  not 
only  by  preaching,  but  also  by  bribery,  and  he  was  at 
first  80  successful  that  thousands  were  baptized.    But 
this  awakened  the  opposition  of  the  most  earnest  be- 
lievere  in  Mohammedanism.    This  opposition  Ximenes 
thought  to  subdue  by  imprisonment  and  other  severities 
against  their  priests;  and,  in  order  to  strike  at  the  root, 
he  caused  all  the  copies  of  the  Koran  and  all  Arab  works 
of  theology  to  be  seized.    It  is  said  that  he  thus  collect- 
ed 80,000  (?)  works.     He  then  caused  them  to  be  pub- 
licly burned.    These  proceedings  led,  as  he  had  expect- 
ed, to  an  outbreak,  directed  chiefiy  against  himself. 
Count  Tendilla  and  the  archbishop  of  Talavera,  how- 
ever, succeeded  in  quelling  the  insurrection  by  promis- 
ing that  the  grievances  complained  of  would  be  inquired 
into.    A  capitulation  was  drawn  up,  which  needed  only 
the  royal  sanction.    Ximenes,  whose  conduct  had  at 
first  been  sharply  blamed  by  Isabella,  had,  however, 
succeeded  in  converting  both  her  and  the  king  to  his 
views ;  and  the  capitulation,  for  which  count  Tendilla 
had  given  both  his  wife  and  children  as  hostages,  was 
rejected  by  the  king.     A  royal  edict  was  even  pro- 
claimed leaving  the  Moore  to  choose  between  being  bap- 
tized and  punishment  for  high -treason.    Some  50,000 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Granada  sought  peace  by  submits 
ting  to  baptism ;  othere  sold  their  possessions  and  emi- 
grated to  Africa.     The  Moon  who  became  Christians 
received  now  the  name  of  Jf orwooes.    But  the  manner 
in  which  the  inhabitants  of  Granada  had  been  treated 
led  to  an  insurrection  in  the  mountains  of  the  district  of 
Alpujarras.     The  energetic  measures  taken  to  repress 
that  outbreak  seemed  at  firet  successful;  but  an  attack, 
in  1500,  on  the  mountains  of  Serrena  de  Bonde,  almost 
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entirely  inhabited  by  Moon,  proved  disaBtrous  to  the 
Spaniards;  one  of  their  best  generals,  Alonso  de  Aguilar, 
was  killed,  and  his  army  destroyed,  llie  Moors,  how- 
ever, were  at  last  obliged  to  submit.  A  large  number  em- 
igrated to  Africa ;  others  were  baptized,  stipulating  for 
nothing  of  their  former  rights  but  their  dress,  language, 
and  exemption  from  the  Inquisition  for  forty  years.  This 
was  granted  them,  but  soon  evaded;  no  tribunal  of  the 
Inquisition  was,  indeed,  established  at  Granada,  but  that 
of  Cordova  extended  its  jurisdiction  over  Granada. 
Nine  years  later  another  remnant  of  Mohammedan 
Moors  were  forcibly  Christianized  in  the  same  manner, 
and  baptized  en  masse  in  1526.  In  the  same  year  a 
tribunal  of  the  Inquisition  was  finally  established  at 
Granada,  and  on  the  7th  of  December  a  proclamation 
appeared  foxbidding  the  Moors  from  wearing  their  na- 
tional dress,  or  using  their  national  language  and  their 
Arab  names.  But  the  very  next  day  the  Moors  pur- 
chased the  recall  of  that  decree  for  a  sum  of  260,000 
ducats ;  this  was  subsequently  several  times  renewed. 
The  Moors  were  also,  in  spite  of  the  treaties  concluded 
with  them,  subjected  to  several  heavy  taxes ;  so  that, 
besides  paying  tithes  to  the  Church,  they  had  to  pay 
tithes  to  the  king,  and  a  tax  for  breeding  silk-worms. 

Aside  from  their  outward  compulsatory  profession  of 
Christianity,  which  the  vexatious  treatment  they  ex- 
perienced at  the  hands  of  the  Christians  did  not  tend  to 
make  them  like  any  the  more,  they  were  at  heart  firmly 
attached  to  the  old  religion,  and  grew  more  attached  to 
it  in  proportion  as  they  suffered  for  it.  They  retained 
the  mosque  beside  the  church,  had  their  alfaki  as  well 
as  their  Komish  priests,  circumcised  their  children  after 
they  were  baptized,  celebrated  their  marriages  accord- 
ing to  Mohammedan  customs,  etc  At  times  this  was 
winked  at.  Thus  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  V  the  Moriscoes  were  left  in  peace;  Philip  II  ex- 
pressly commanded  the  Inquisition  to  show  great  mild- 
ness and  toleration  towards  them,  and  even  a  papal  bull 
was  promulgated  to  that  effect.  But  when,  during  the 
war  with  the  piratical  Moors  of  Barbar>')  it  was  found 
out  that  the  Moriscoes  had  always  remained  in  commu- 
nication with  their  African  brethren,  they  became  again 
the  objects  of  persecution.  They  were  forbidden  to  car- 
ry arms  without  a  special  authorization,  under  a  penal- 
ty of  six  years  of  hard  labor  in  the  galleys.  This  gave 
rise  to  numerous  insurrections,  which  finaUy  settled  into 
a  war  of  ambush  and  assassination,  and  the  government 
was  thereby  forced  to  restore  the  former  noore  rigorous 
system.  After  trying  other  means,  Philip  II  was  finally 
brought  to  issue  a  proclamation  (November  18, 1666),  in 
which  the  use  of  Arabic  either  in  speaking  or  writing, 
that  of  Arab  names,  and  of  the  national  costume  of  the 
Moors,  even  that  of  their  usual  baths,  was  forbidden 
them ;  three  years  were  given  them  to  learn  Spanish, 
and  those  who  after  that  time  should  contravene  these 
commands  were  to  be  punished,  according  to  circum- 
stances, by  imprisonment  or  banishment.  This  procla- 
mation, against  which  the  Spanish  governor  of  Granada 
and  many  Spanish  statesmen  (among  them  the  duke  of 
Alba)  emphatically  protested,  was  nevertheless  enforced 
by  the  advice  of  a  cudinal  and  an  archbishop.  The  first 
result  was  an  insurrection,  organized  in  secret,  with  the 
aid  of  the  Moors  of  Africa,  which  broke  out  in  the  spring 
of  1568,  and  at  once  assumed  the  character  of  a  war  of 
extermination.  The  war  continued  with  various  vicis- 
situdes—  the  Moors  rising  up  again  when  they  were 
thought  to  have  been  thoroughly  subjected — for  several 
years,  until  finaUy,  after  the  assassination  of  the  second 
leader  of  the  insurgents,  Aben-Abd  (March  18, 1671), 
the  war  ended. 

The  kingdom  of  Granada,  previously  the  most  pop- 
ulous and  richest  province  of  Spain,  had  now  become 
a  desolate  desert,  with  here  and  there  a  few  bands  of 
Moors  supporting  themselves  by  robbery  amid  the  ruins 
of  its  former  splendor.  The  greater  number  of  Moors 
were  transplanted  into  other  provinces,  where  they 
were  strictly  watched.     The  use  of  the  Arabic  lan- 


guage or  of  any  article  of  their  national  dresi,  the  danc- 
ing an  Arab  dance  or  playing  on  an  instrument  suspect- 
ed to  be  of  Arab  origin,  were  punished  as  crimesb  Only 
those  Moors  more  anciently  settled  in  Valeiida  were  al- 
lowed a  little  more  liberty.  Yet,  in  spite  of  oppraooo 
and  watching,  the  Moriscoes  after  a  few  years  began  to 
contemplate  again  a  revolt — the  more  as  Spain  was  thra 
I  weakened  by  her  war  in  the  Netherlands,  and  threaten- 
ed both  by  France  and  England.  They  opened  negoti- 
ations with  France,  and  in  1606  a  vast  conspiracy  was 
organized,  relying  on  the  assistance  of  the  French.  It 
was,  however,  betrayed,  and  the  grand  inquisitor  now 
clamored  that  the  Moriscoes  should  either  be  sent  out 
of  Spain  or  destroyed  by  the  8w<Hrd.  Although  Philip 
III,  who  was  then  on  the  throne,  did  not  wish  to  anede 
to  so  general  a  measure,  and  even  the  pope  dedineif  to 
favor  it,  yet,  as  this  step  seemed  to  be  the  only  poeaUe 
means  of  securing  tranquillity  to  the  state,  the  king  issued 
a  proclamation  (Aug.  4, 1609)  banishing  the  Moriscoet 
of  Valencia  to  Africa.  The  landed  nobility,  who  iore- 
aavf  the  loss  of  their  best  farmers,  and  the  clergy  thst 
of  their  tenants,  protested  in  vain,  and  grand  pnpara- 
tions  were  made  to  secure  the  execution  of  the  edict. 
A  delay  was  gpranted  the  Moors  fur  the  reg^olatioo  of 
their  ftffairs ;  they  were  not  allowed  to  sell  their  land, 
and  could  only  take  away  so  much  of  thor  personal 
property  as  they  coukl  carry  off  themselvesL  At  fir>i 
the  Moors  offered  to  pay  enormous  sums  to  obtain  tbe 
recall  of  that  edict ;  but  afterwards,  when  ther  bad  time 
to  reflect,  and  saw  that  nothing  was  to  be  done^  their 
sorrow  changed  to  joy ;  they  looked  upon  their  exile  ss 
a  liberation  from  slavery,  in  which  they  could  cast  voAt 
their  mask  of  Christianity.  The  emigration  |irooeedfd 
well  at  first,  the  nobility  even  helping  the  poor  people 
by  purchasing  their  property  at  a  fair  price.  Bat  this 
did  not  suit  the  viceroy,  who  forbade  such  purchases 
being  made.  The  Moors  now  became  again  frighten- 
ed, and  those  of  the  south  of  Valencia,  who  bad  not  yet 
emigrated,  rose  in  anna.  Many  were  killed,  tbe  othen 
very  cruelly  treated.  The  emigration  from  Hnrcia  sod 
Andalusia  succeeded  better,  most  of  the  Moriaooes  frMn 
those  provinces  taking  refuge  in  Fez.  Those  of  An- 
gon,  Castile,  and  Estremadnra  were  ordered  to  Navarre, 
but  on  the  frontiers  were  informed  by  the  French  thst 
they  had  strict  orders  not  to  allow  them  to  penetrste 
into  the  country.  Exaqterated,  they  either  fought  their 
way  through  or  purchased  permission  to  enter.  Those 
of  Catalonia  were  directed  to  Africa.  A  small  rannant 
'of  about  80,000,  who  had  been  permitted  to  stay  on 
exhibiting  certificates  from  their  bishops  tettifying 
to  their  sound  Christianity,  were  also  driven  awar  a 
few  years  later,  and  left  Spain  in  1612  and  1618.  the 
whole  number  of  persons  thus  forced  to  emigrale  b  gen- 
erally reckoned  at  about  a  million,  and  conasted  lai{^ 
ly  of  the  most  active  and  industrious  among  the  inhab- 
itants of  Spain.  Those  who  had  emigrated  to  Africa 
were  at  first  well  received,  but  subsequently  pefsecated 
also  b>'  their  own  coreligionists,  whom  their  Earopesa 
views  and  habits  displeued,  and  who  were  jcakms  of 
their  skill  as  workmen ;  so  that  they  were  driven  oat 
of  Algiers  and  Fez.  Only  at  Tunis,  whose  inhabitants 
were  mostiy  descendants  of  the  Moors  of  Gfanada,  did 
they  find  a  really  hospitable  shelter.  A  small  remnani 
of  Moriscoes^  some  60,000  in  number,  remained  cooce^ 
ed  in  the  valleys  of  the  Alpujarras,  and  have  to  this  day 
retained  their  peculiar  manners  and  customs,  but  ther 
have  long  since  become  earnest  Roman  CathdicE.  Sm 
Conde,  Bitloria  de  la  Dommaeian  de  lot  A  ruAet  m  £»• 
pamta  (Madrid,  1820-21,  3  vols.;  EngL  tmnaL, J^mC ^r' 
Ms  Dominion  oftke  Arabe  in  Spain,  by  Hra.  JoDsthaB 
Foster  [London,  1866, 8  vols.  12mo^  Bohn*8  libraiyju 
Moron,  Curto  de  kitioria  de  la  deiiiMaciom  de  Etpama 
(Madrid,  1841>8,  8  vola.);  Aschbach,  GeteJL  d,  Omma- 
jaden  in  Sptmien  (Frankf.-«m-Main,  1829,  2  voia.);  »L 
Getch,  Spaniens  «.  PortugaU  c  ZeU  d,  Berrtdutftd^Af* 
moraviden  v,  Almohaden  (Frankf.  1888-7,  2  voliL) ;  Voa 
RochaUt/>t>  Moriikot  in  Spamen  (Leipe.  1858) ;  HersofC^ 
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Real-Ene^klopadie,  ix,  183  aq. ;  Wetzer  a.  Welte,  Kirch- 
en-I..€xikfm^  vi,  933  sq. ;  Presoott,  Reign  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabtlia ;  Dozy,  Geach.  der  Mauren  in  Spamen  bia  zur 
Ervbentng  AndcUusiena  durch  die  Almoraviden  (Vil- 
li 10)  (Leipe.  1873-5);  HaUam,  HiMory  of  the  Middle 
Ages  (student's  ed.),  p.  287-43 ;  Ticknor,  Spcmiah  Liter- 
ature, iii,  389  sq. ;  Southern  Renew  (Jao.  1874),  art.  ii ; 
and  especially  the  seventeen  articles  by  Pro£  Coppee 
on  the  "Moorish  Conquest  of  Spain,"  in  the  Penn  Month- 
^  of  1878  (Phila.).    See  also  Mobocco.    (J.H.W.) 

Modsl'as  (Moofftac,  Vulg.  Mooaioi),  a  Gnecized 
form  (1  Esdr.  ix,  31)  of  the  MAikSBiAH  (q.  ▼.)  of  the 
Heb.  text  (Ezra  x,  30). 

Moph.    See  Memphis. 

Mopinot,  Simon,  a  learned  French  ecclesiastic,  was 
bom  at  Rheims  in  1685 ;  took  the  vows  of  a  Benedictine 
in  1703  at  the  monastery  of  St.  Farom,  where  he  had 
been  educated,  and  largely  devoted  himself  to  literary 
labors.  After  having  assisted  Didier  in  his  edition  of 
Tertullian,  he  was  summoned  to  Paris  about  the  year 
1715  by  his  superiors,  and  was  there  associated  with  fa- 
ther Peter  Constant  in  preparing  his  collection  of  the 
Lettre*  des  Papea,  The  first  volume  of  this  work  was 
published  in  1721  (fol.),  with  a  dedication  to  Innocent 
XIIT,  and  a  preface  by  Mopinot ;  and  he  was  preparing 
to  print  a  second  volume  when  he  was  attacked  by  a 
violent  dysentery,  of  which  he  died  in  1724. — Hoefer, 
iVbur.  Biog.  Ganarale^  xxxvi,  434. 

Mopanestia,  Church  Council  of  (ConciHuvi 
Mopaueatcmum),  was  held  June  17,  550,  by  order  of  the 
emperor  Justinian,  on  account  of  the  troubles  excited 
by  the  Three  Chapters  (q.  v.).  There  were  in  attend- 
ance nine  bishops.  Examination  was  made  whether 
the  name  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  was  to  be  found  in 
the  diptychs  of  that  church,  and,  if  not,  whether  it  had 
been  there  within  the  memory  of  man.  It  appeared 
from  the  testimony  of  irreproachable  witnesses  far  ad- 
^^anced  in  years  that  his  name  had  either  never  been 
inserted,  or  had  been  erased  before  their  time.  Notice 
(jf  this  was  sent  to  the  pope  and  the  emperor. — Landon, 
Jfanual  of  Councila,  s.  v. 

Moqaamo,  a  designation  of  the  temples  or  chap- 
els of  the  inhabitants  of  the  bland  of  Socotra,  on  the 
coast  of  Africa.    These  islanders  are  idolaters,  and  wor- 
ship the  moon  as  the  parent  of  all  things.    The  moqua- 
mos  are  very  small  and  low.    They  have  three  little 
doors,  and  in  order  to  enter  any  one  of  them  a  person 
must  stoop  almost  to  the  ground.    In  each  of  them 
is  an  altar,  on  which  are  deposited  several  sticks  formed 
like  flower-de-luces,  which  have  something  of  the  re- 
aemblonce  of  a  cross.     Every  moquamo  has  a  priest, 
called  hodamo,  who  is  annually  chosen,  and  the  gen- 
eral insignia  of  Office  are  a  staff  and  cross,  which  he 
must  not  presume  to  give  away  on  any  pretence  what- 
ever, o«  suffer  any  person  to  touch  on  pain  of  losing 
one  of  his  hands.    The  usual  time  set  apart  for  divine 
service  in  these  chapels  is  when  the  moon  sets,  or  when 
she  rises.    They  then  strike  a  certain  number  of  blows 
on  a  long  staff  ^ith  a  shorter  one,  and  walk  around  the 
,  chapel  three  times.  This  ceremony  is  accompanied  with 
an  oblation  of  some  odoriferous  wood,  put  in  an  iron  ba- 
sin, which  hangs  by  three  chains  over  a  large  fire.   After 
this  the  altar  is  incensed  three  times,  and  the  doors  of 
the  temple  as  often,  and  the  devotees  make  the  most 
tolemn  vows  and  earnest  supplications  to  the  moon.    In 
the  mean  time  the  hodamo  sets  on  the  altar  a  lighted 
toper  mode  of  butter,  and  besmears  the  crosses  and  other 
utensils  with  this  favorite  grease.   On  certain  days  they 
make  a  solemn  procession  around  the  temple,  when  one 
of  the  chief  men  of  the  country  carries  a  sscred  staff. 
After  the  procession  is  over  very  singular  honors  are 
paid  him.— Broughton,  BiUioth,  Hiatarica,  s.  v.     See 

HOOOTHA. 

Hffor.    See  Mtrrh. 

Jtforal  Ability.    See  Inability. 


Moral  Agenoy.    See  Wilu 
Moral  Attribates.    See  God. 
Moral  Faculty.    See  Mobal  Sense. 
Moral  Inability.    See  Inability. 
Moral  Intuitions.    See  Moral  Sense. 

Moral  Law  may  be  contemplated  under  three  as- 
pects :  first,  as  a  branch  of  the  Decalogue  [for  this,  see 
Law  of  Moses]  ;  secondly,  in  a  practical  point  of  view 
[see  Ethics]  ;  and,  thirdly,  in  a  metaphysical  light,  as  a 
department  of  theol(^y  or  theosophy,  which  is  the  only 
relation  under  which  we  here  propose  to  treat  it.  Un- 
der the  head  Moral  Sense,  we  suggest  that  a  law 
emanating  from  a  beneficent  Creator  for  the  govern- 
ment of  responsible  intelligences  can  be  essentially  no 
other  than  a  transcript  of  his  own  benignant  nature, 
hence  the  deep  philosophy  as  well  as  cogent  value  of 
the  Gospel  aidom  that  love  is  the  one  essential  require- 
ment of  the  law  (Matt,  xxii,  36-40;  Kom.  xiii,  8-10;  1 
John  iv,  21);  and  this  applies  no  less  to  angelic  than 
to  human  creatures,  and  extends  through  time  and 
through  eternity.  It  is  proper  to  consider  more  dis- 
tinctly these  questions  of  the  origin,  universality,  per- 
manence, and  sanction  of  the  divine  law. 

1.  Ita  Source, — Some  philosophers  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  representing — either  expressly  or  by  implica- 
tion— the  basis  of  morality  as  independent  of,  if  not  pri- 
or to  and  externally  stringent  upon  the  divine  Being 
himself.  They  have  used  such  expressions  as  "the 
eternal  principles  of  right,"  "God  was  absolutely  bound 
to  do  so  and  so,"  "  he  could  not  have  done  otherwise," 
etc ;  and  although  these  phrases  are  usually  accompa- 
nied with  some  caveat  of  reverence  or  disclaimer  of  limit- 
ing the  Almighty's  perfection,  they  yet  savor  of  fatalism, 
or  at  least  of  dualism,  and  do  not  attribute  the  moral 
system  of  the  universe  to  its  precise  cause.  That  origin 
is  no  other  than  God  himself,  simply  and  purely.  To 
his  sovereign  will  everything  that  exists  owes  its  be- 
ing, with  idl  the  qualities  that  relate  to  it;  and  this 
grand  postulate  includes  the  Deity  himself,  with  all  the 
laws  that  he  has  promulged  and  now  administers.  He 
is  aelf-exiatent,  the  "  I  am,"  the  "one  that  is,  and  was, 
and  is  to  be ;"  and  he  is  what  he  is  and  as  he  u  merely 
because  he  pleases  it  himself.  In  the  same  absolutely 
autocratic  yet  unconstrained  manner  he  has  produceil 
the  substance,  mechanism,  organic  forces,  and  mutual 
relations — which  we  call  lawa — of  the  material  and  spir^ 
itual  creation ;  and  they  are  all,  therefore,  intrinsically 
copies  of  his  own  nature.  This  view  diflfers  essentially 
from  pantheism,  which  confounds  the  universe  with  God 
himself;  and  at  the  same  time  from  atheism,  which  dis- 
severs it  from  his  being  or  control  That  this  is  the 
true  doctrine  of  Scripture  may  be  easily  and  abundantly 
proved  (Gen.  i,  1 ;  Isa.  xlv,  6;  John  i,  3 ;  CoL  i,  16, 17, 
etc).  Both  sides  of  this  universal  proposition — the  self- 
constitution  of  the  Infinite,  and  the  externality  of  the 
finite— are  necessarily  and  impenetrably  mysteries  to 
our  mind ;  yet  we  can  sufficiently  comprehend  them  by 
a  comparison  with  our  own  microsmic  nature — ^in  which 
our  wills  are  self-conditioned,  and  our  bodies  are  extrin- 
sic to  our  spirit — to  enable  us  to  receive  them  as  intel- 
ligible truth.  There  is,  therefore,  no  essential  difference 
between  the  "  moral  laws"  of  God  and  the  so-called  lawa 
of  nature:  they  are  both  neither  more  nor  less  than  hb 
own  will  as  expressed  in  the  material  and  spiritual  de- 
partments of  his  dominion.  Human  nature,  in  so  far  as 
it  is  a  just  reflection  of  this  will,  is  a  correct  transcript 
of  these  laws;  and  is  generally  recognised  as  such, 
wherever  not  perverted  by  the  effects  of  free  agency. 
This  latter  is  but  an  extension  of  the  externality  of  cre- 
ation, adding  merely— and  a  very  important  increment 
it  is — the  godlike  productive  power,  to  be  exercised 
within  a  certain  range  ever  subordinate  to  the  divine 
agency.  It  is  thus  that  God  retains  full  jurisdiction, 
without  incurring  the  responsibility  of  human  conduct 
The  divine  law,  of  course,  continues  its  claims  over  the 
accountable  creature,  whether  be  acknowledge  or  sub- 
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mit  to  them  or  not;  for  it  would  be  the  height  of  ab- 
surdity to  make  bia  puny  rebellion  or  insolent  disregard 
operate  their  abrogation.  The  penalt}*^  may  be  sus- 
pended at  the  divine  pleasure,  but  it  is  sure  in  the  end 
to  overtake  every  transgressor  with  a  complete  vindi- 
cation. 

2.  It$  Extent. — ^This  likewise  is  self-evident  Aa  the 
''natural"  laws  of  Grod  are  coextensive  with  th^  uni- 
verse, so  his  ''  moral"  laws  are  obligatory  upon  all  his 
moral  creatures,  L  e.  those  endowed  with  a  capacity  for 
understanding  the  relations  of  right  and  wrong.  Hence 
the  enactments  of  the  Decalogue  have  been  essentially 
accepted  in  all  ages  and  countries  as  the  foundation  of 
the  civil  code,  and  religious  usages  have  generally  con- 
formed to  the  prescriptions  of  the  first  table  (those  re- 
lating to  God  and  his  worship,  the  family,  etc.),  not  ex- 
cepting even  the  seeming  conventionality  of  a  stated 
day  of  rest.  But  the  two  fundamental  principles  under- 
lying these  Moflaic  statutes,  so  admirably  summed  up  in 
the  New  Testament  z&ftaUy  to  God  and  equitif  to  man, 
have  never  failed  to  be  admitted,  theoretically  at  least, 
as  the  only  secure  basis  of  social  organization.  How  it 
is  with  other  worlds^  if  such  exist,  we  are  not  called  upon 
to  speculate ;  but  this  fact  of  the  imiversality  of  the  di- 
vine law  on  the  globe  is  so  emphatically  attested  by  all 
hbtory  and  legislation  that  we  need  dwell  no  further 
upon  it. 

8. 1  ft  Duration, — It  follows  from  the  above  views  of 
the  cause  and  character  of  moral  law  that  it  must  for- 
ever remain  essentially  the  same,  and  of  permanent  ob- 
ligation on  all  its  legitimate  subjects  throughout  their 
being.  It  is  a  peculiar  trait  of  the  divine  creations  that 
while  ihtitfomi  changes  to  suit  the  varied  circumstan- 
ces of  diversified  beauty  and  harmonious  co-operation, 
their  substance  ever  remains,  imperishable  except  by 
the  fiat  which  first  called  it  into  existence.  Annihila- 
tion is  not  God's  method;  he  never  absolutely  extin- 
guishes any  light  of  his  own  kindling.  Man's  works, 
as  they  are  not  real  creations,  pass  away  into  a  non- 
entity that  leaves  only  their  memory ;  but  God  builds 
for  eternity.  EspeciiUly  is  this  true  of  the  divine  ad- 
ministration :  amid  all  the  variety  of  his  different  and 
successive  dispensations  the  same  fundamental  prin- 
dples,  as  we  have  seen,  prevail ;  and  even  in  the  fut- 
ure world  the  obligations  of  supreme  allegiance  to  God 
and  mutual  regard  for  each  other  will  beatify  the  in- 
habitants of  bliss  by  their  spontaneous  and  full  dis- 
charge, or  torment  the  denizens  of  hell  by  their  re- 
lentless and  irksome  grasp.  The  joy  of  conscious  recti- 
tude is  the  greatest  bliss  of  which  a  rational  soul  is  ca- 
pable, and  the  remorse  for  an  irremediable  violation  of 
clearly  known  duty  we  may  well  imagine  to  be  the  most 
poignant  ingredient  in  the  cup  of  endless  damnation. 

4.  This  brings  us,  lastly,  to  the  penalty  of  moral  law. 
Statutes  without  awards  attached  to  their  observance 
or  neglect  are  valueless  and  ineffectual.  The  rewards 
and  punishments  of  moral  law  are,  as  its  nature  implies, 
and  as  we  have  already  seen,  chiefiy  and  properly  of  a 
moral  character.  Yet  we  see  no  impropriety  in  the  cur- 
rent belief — sanctioned  by  the  figurative  language  of 
Scripture — that  the  immunities  and  penalties  experi- 
enced in  the  other  world  are  likewise — at  least  after  the 
resurrection  state  (which  by  its  renewed  bodily  organ- 
ism furnishes  at  once  the  means  and  the  pledge  of  cor- 
IMireal  enjoyments  and  sufferings) — of  a  physical  nature, 
suited  to  the  new  conditions  of  being  then  entered  upon. 
Precisely  what  will  be  the  form  of  either  kind  of  award, 
beyond  the  presumed — and  indeed  promised — emotions 
from  the  genial  or  uncomfortable  society  and  surround- 
ings, we  can  only  conjecture ;  but  this  much  we  may 
safely  argue  from  the  well-known  consequences  of  obe- 
dience or  transgression  in  this  life,  that  they  will  be  of 
the  highest  pungency  of  which  the  human  spirit  is  sus- 
ceptible; and  we  may  infer  from  God's  justice  and  im- 
partiality—  no  less  than  from  the  express  statements 
of  the  Bible  (Prov.  xvi,  5;  Eccles.  xii,  14;  John  v,  29; 
Rom.  ii,  6:  GaL  vii,  7) — that  they  will  be  exactly  meted 


out  in  accordance  with  the  real  merits  or  demerits  of 
each  individuaL  In  this  life  we  know  that  this  retri- 
bution or  compensation  does  not  in  all  caaes  pRcisdy 
occur — virtue  often  lies  opprened,  and  vice  stalks  about 
triumphant;  hence  the  greater  presumption  that  in  the 
coming  world  all  this  will  be  balanced  (Luke  xvi,  25), 
and  a  necessity  indeed  arises  for  such  a  ttate  in  arder 
to  the  proper  adjudication  (Psa.  Ixxiii).  There  re- 
main under  this  head  three  points  of  much  importanoe 
to  be  brieflv  discussed. 

(1.)  Each  class  of  lav»  is  in  the  main  admuaslered 
separate^  yet  co-ordinately  with  the  rest. — ^Thiia  a  viola- 
tion of  or  a  compliance  with  any  phyucal  law  is  invari- 
ably followed  by  its  corresponding  penalty  or  dtaadvan- 
tage,  and  this  without  re^^ud  to  the  religions  character 
of  the  subject  himself  (Matt,  v,  45) ;  on  the  other  hand, 
moral  delinquency  or  exemplariness  will  ensure  its  ap- 
propriate meed  or  degradation,  whatever  be  the  care  or 
negligence  of  the  actor  in  temporal  concerns^  A  good 
child  is  as  likely  to  be  burned  if  it  thrust  its  fingo-  into 
the  flame  as  a  bad  one,  and  a  pious  traveller  is  as  liaUe 
as  a  wicked  one  to  lose  his  life  by  venturing  on  boaid  an 
insecure  train  or  vessel  Yel  the  practice  of  virtue  tends 
to  habits  of  thrift,  economy,  and  prudence,  thus  tiatuial- 
ly  promoting  earthly  welfare  (1  Tim.  iv,  8),  and  a  spe- 
cial divine  blessing  may  also  be  expected  upon  the 
good  man's  affairs  (Psa.  xxxvii,  25).  On  the  other 
hand,  since  great  prosperity  is  inimical  to  piety,  the 
Lord  often  afflicts  his  children  with  temporal  revene 
for  their  spiritual  benefit  (John  xvi,  88).  It  thus  ap- 
pears that  while  physical  laws  regularly  have  their  oiro 
course,  and  the  physical  effects  duly  follow,  yet  Provi- 
dence specially  watches  over  those  who  cooDmit  their 
ways  to  the  divine  keeping,  and  they  are  acoordingiy 
saved  from  many  of  the  consequences  which  their  own 
inadvertence  might  bring  upon  them.  This,  faowerer. 
is  not  effected  by  miracle  (except  in  a  few  anomakMis 
cases),  nor  by  extraordinary  interference  with  the  usoal 
operation  of  law,  but  by  those  secret  and  delicate  con- 
nections which  pervade  the  whole  economy  of  natmv, 
and  perhaps  by  an  unseen  touch  of  the  divine  hand  di- 
rectly upon  the  inscrutable  springs  of  human  intei^ 
course.  Indeed,  as  it  is  the  same  Being  who  adminis- 
ters both  series  of  laws,  we  might  reasonably  expect 
that  he  would  make  them  co-operate  in  harmony  for  the 
higher — L  e.  moral — ends  (Rom.  viii,  28).   See  Pbov- 

IDEMCR. 

(2.)  The  effects  of  transgression  are  not  always  confined 
to  the  indimdual  offender, — ^This  b  evidently  true  of  the 
violation  of  physical  laws,  for  the  children,  Mcnda^aod 
neighbors  of  the  poson  erring  are  frequently  involved 
in  calamity  consequent  upon  his  blundem     How  often 
does  a  mistake  or  a  careless  act  spread  oonflagradoii, 
disaster,  and  even  death,  in  a  community.    The  same 
takes  place  to  a  certain  extent  with  regard  to  the  tem- 
poral results  from  a  violation  of  moral  laws,  ss  in  casst 
of  inherited  disease,  murder,  and  crimes  generally,  in 
which  the  family  or  victims  innocently  si^er.    Nor  is 
this  all :  a  continued  course  of  immorality  is  sometiaMS 
propagated  through  successive  generations,  mostly,  no 
doubt,  by  the  force  of  vicious  example  and  defecti\*e  or 
erroneous  training,  but  partly  also  perhaps  by  a  certain 
congenital  taint  or  bias  to  the  same  viceSi   With  ngani 
to  social  sins,  these  forms  of  retribution  are  espeaaSy 
illustrated— for  national  wrongs  and  crimes  are  as  cer- 
tain to  be  visited  by  the  appropriate  penalty  as  personal 
ones.    But  the  punishment  that  falls  upon  the  nstkm  is 
of  course  shared  by  its  individual  memben  in  coai- 
roon,  some  of  whom,  however,  and  frequently  those  most 
guilty,  escape  in  whole  or  in  part  by  reason  of  their  ex- 
alted position  and  peculiar  advantages  (2  Ssm.  xxiv, 
17),  while  in  other  instances  the  blow  falls  naost  hesvily 
upon  eminent  individuals  as  representative  chaiacters 
(2  Sam.  xxi,  1-9).     Nor  does  the  retribatioa  aJvajr* 
come  upon  the  same  generation  or  the  same  portion  of 
the  community  that  has  sinned  (Matt,  xxiii,  85).  Tbese 
are  but  specimens  of  that  inequality  in  the  penalty  «f 
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wrong-doing  that  prevails  in  the  present  life  (Jer.  xxxi, 
29) ;  but  they  do  not  extend  to  the  other  worid«  There 
the  account  will  be  strictly  personal,  and  the  settlement 
rigidly  just.  As  we  haye  already  indicated)  it  is  this 
final  awmrd  that  vindicates  the  sentence  of  the  supreme 
Judge.  The  vicarious  sufferings  of  the  Redeemer  as  & 
ransom  from  this  ultimate  adjudication  have  been  con« 
sidered  under  the  article  Mediation. 

(3.)  We  thus  finally  reach  the  question  of  the  alleged 
dupropartioH  between  human  ffuiU  and  endless  pumsK- 
meni.  We  do  not  seek,  with  many,  to  justify  the  ever- 
lasting doom  of  the  wicked  by  magnifying  their  crime 
as  having  been  committed  against  infinite  authority, 
majesty,  and  forbearance,  however  much  we  may  con- 
ceive these  features  as  aggravating  its  enormit}'.  We 
base  our  theodicy  upon  simpler  and  more  palpable 
ground,  namely,  the  continued  and  hopelessly  incorrigi- 
ble sinfulness  of  the  condemned  themselves.  We  may 
presume  that  none  are  cut  off  from  probation  till  they 
have  evinced  a  desperate  moral  condition  (Luke  xiii, 
8) ;  but  whether  this  be  so  or  not,  it  follows  inevitably 
from  the  above  line  of  reasoning,  and  from  the  character 
of  the  depraved  heart  bereft  of  the  probationary  aids  to 
reform,  that  the  impenitence,  unbelief,  and  rebellion  for 
which  the  sentence  is  at  first  pronounced  will  but  hard- 
en and  intensify  as  the  ages  of  eternity  advance.  Un- 
less the  fable  of  purgatory  be  true — and  its  absurdity  is 
not  less  than  its  mendacity — there  can  be  no  improve- 
ment in  the  fate  of  the  finally  lost,  because  there  can  be 
DO  amendment  in  their  moral  character.  Their  destiny 
is  eternally  fixed,  not  so  much  by  the  arbitrary  decree 
of  omnipotent  vengeance  as  by  their  own  determined 
resistance  of  sovereign  law.  Perdition  is  but  another 
iiaroe  for  self-destruction  (diruXXv/iac,  in  the  middle 
voice).  See  Pye-Smith,  First  Lines  of  Christian  Th^ 
olof^j  p.  177  sq.;  Mtkllcr, CArw/ion  Doctrine  of  Sin; 
llowajtthjAbid^  ObUffation  of  the  Moral  Law;  Watts, 
Uses  of  the  Moral  Law  ;  Cobbin,  View  of  Moral  Law ; 
QtadwottAi,  Eternal  and  Immutable  MoraUty;  Cumber^ 
Lmd  Presh.  Qu,  Jan.  1873,  art.  ii ;  New-Engkmder^  July, 
1872;  Academy,  Sept.  1, 1878,  p.  328. 

Moral  Obligation.  See  Moral  Law;  Moral 
Sense. 

Moral  Philosophy.  Nearly  every  system  of 
philosophy  broached  in  ancient  or  modem  times  has 
impinged  more  or  less  doeely  upon  the  domain  of  morals. 
Indeed,  this  part  of  the  field  has  usually  been  the  most 
hotly  contested,  as  the  theosophical  problems  which  it 
presents  have  afibrded  more  occasion  for  philosophical 
as  well  as  theological  polemics  than  all  other  themes. 
The  paramount  importance  of  the  subjects  mentioned — 
the  relation  of  the  finite  to  the  Infinite,  and  the  conse- 
quent duties  and  desttn}-  of  man  at  the  hands  of  God — 
have  given  the  most  intense  interest  to  the  reasonings, 
teachings,  and  controversies  respecting  them.  But  as 
these  have  been  so  commonly  mentioned  in  the  intel- 
lectual or  metaphysical  branches  of  the  investigation, 
we  will  here  content  ourselves  with  referring  to  Philos- 
ophy in  general  for  the  history  of  their  development, 
and  to  the  article  Ethics  for  their  more  systematic 
daasification.  We  shall  therefore  in  the  present  article 
diwrwsa,  in  a  brief  and  practical  manner,  only  a  few  points 
upon  which  every  scheme  of  moral  philosophy  worthy 
of  the  name  must  hinge. 

1.  Human  Responsibility, — Were  man  a  mere  animal, 
endowed  with  locomotion,  instinct,  and  perception,  or 
could  we  conceive  of  him  as  possessing  simply  emotion 
and  will,  such  as  brutes  seem  to  evince — nay,  even  as 
capable  of  the  boldest  stretch  of  reason  and  the  highest 
flights  of  fanc}",  yet  destitute  of  the  power  of  appreci- 
ating the  difference  between  right  and  wrong,  and  there- 
fore unaUe  to  recognise  the  fundamental  relation  of 
allegiance  subsisting  on  his  part  toward  his  Maker,  and 
the  common  bond  of  brotherhood  between  himself  and 
ht»  fellows,  we  could  not  justly  hold  him  amenable  for  his 
moral  conduct,  since  this  entirely  depends  upon  a  dne  ob- 


servance of  these  twofold  claims.  It  is  the  faculty  of  con" 
science^  sitting  as  a  viceroy  of  heaven  and  a  representa- 
tive of  earth  within  his  breast,  urging  the  rights  of  all 
outside  himself,  that  constitutes  him  an  accountable  be- 
ing; and  though  this  interior  light  may  become  dim 
through  the  mists  of  passion  and  the  clouds  of  ignorance, 
It  yet  shines  sufilciently  clear  to  show  him  his  essential 
duties,  or,  if  utterly  eclipsed,  the  fault  will  generally  be 
found  to  be  his  own — the  few  cases  of  congenital  paraly- 
sis being  thereby  removed  from  the  category  of  respon- 
sibility. See  Moral  Sense.  His  first  obligation,  there- 
fore, and  his  prime  measure  of  safety,  is  to  cultivate  this 
facility  by  information  and  prompt  obedience,  that  it 
may  the  more  surely  guide  him  through  the  labyrinths 
of  life  to  the  portals  of  endless  day.  The  beginning 
and  the  termination  of  his  personal  responsibility,  as 
well  as  its  boundaries  on  either  hand  throughout  his 
mortal  pilgrimage,  are  exactly  marked  by  the  develop- 
ment of  this  facidty — one  peculiar  to  him  of  all  the  oc- 
cupants of  the  globe.  This  accountability  is,  in  the  nat* 
ure  of  the  case,  an  individual  one,  each  for  himself  alone, 
and  it  is  due  in  the  threefold  aspect  above  indicated  to 
the  several  classes  of  beings  with  whom  he  has  here  to 
do  in  the  order  and  degree  named  below.  This  sums 
up  all  his  duty,  even  under  the  perfect  code  of  Christi- 
anity, and  is  the  staple — the  core  and  substance — of  ev- 
ery ethical  system  devised  for  human  conduct. 

2.  Duty  to  Gad, — ^This  is  obviously  paramount.  In 
this  the  Holy  Scriptures  do  but  enforce,  by  an  authori- 
tative mandate,  what  all  pagan  religions  have  more  fee* 
bly  demanded — namely,  the  unconditional  and  primary 
obligation  of  obedience  to  the  divine  behests.  These 
have  been  promulged  in  different  ways — sometimes  more 
expressly,  at  other  times  more  enigmatically  and  im- 
perfectly ;  but  when  once  fairly  understood,  the  common- 
sense  of  mankind  has  declared  that  they  must  be  un- 
flinchingly and  peremptorily  obeyed.  This  claim  is  uni- 
versally grounded  on  an  admitted  creatorship,  support- 
ed by  tiie  avowed  dependence  of  the  creature ;  the  Bible 
adds  a  third  most  touching  argument  to  these  of  natural 
religion,  namely,  redemption,  thus  forming  a  triple  cord 
— paternity,  providence,  and  grace.  The  foremost  and 
generic  duty  that  grows  out  of  this  obligation  is  that  of 
reoerence — so  all  the  older  dispensations  conceive  it,  but 
Christianity  terms  it  love^  taking  a  nearer  and  more  priv- 
ileged position.  See  Adoption.  This  reverential  re- 
gard is  chiefly  expressed  in  worship,  which  accordingly 
occupies  the  prominent  place  in  all  religions,  standing 
at  the  very  head  of  the  Decalogue.  The  devotion  thus 
due  is  unique  as  well  as  supreme,  because  no  other  being 
can  possibly  occupy  this  lelaticm,  nor  any  higher ;  wor- 
ship is  therefore  due  exclusively  to  our  Maker.  Idola^ 
try  is  consequendy  reckoned  as  the  most  odious  and 
damning  of  all  sins,  because  it  virtually  overthrows  the 
throne  of  heaven  itself,  and  thus  destroys  the  very  basis 
of  all  moral  law.  Jehovah  brooked  every  transgression 
of  his  chosen  people  but  this ;  and  when  the  captivity 
had  burned  away  its  exterior  manifestation,  the  flnal 
exciriion  afiirmed  his  detestation  of  its  still  cherished 
spirit,  which  incited  Israel  to  the  culminating  aposta^ 
of  the  Crucifixion.  The  same  crime  in  essence  has  re- 
appeared in  the  mummeries  of  Christian  churches ;  and 
even  Protestants  may  be  guilty  of  it  under  another 
name,  for  any  undue  love  of  earthly  objects  is  tanta- 
mount to  idolatry  (CoL  iu,  5 ;  1  John  ii,  15).  Under 
the  Christian  economy,  again,  the  worship  due  to  God 
is  to  assume  a  purely  spiritual  form,  in  distinction  from 
the  typical  and  ceremonial  guise  of  Mosaism  (John  iv, 
24);  but  this,  of  course,  does  not  exclude  all  exterior 
observances — ^it  rather  requires  them,  at  least  for  con- 
gpregational  concert.  See  Worship.  We  mention  here 
but  one  other  specific  duty  under  this  head,  because  it  is 
inclusive  of  all  others — namely,  regard  for  God's  re- 
vealed word.  The  respect  we  show  to  any  one  naturally 
extends  to  his  communications ;  and  in  the  case  of  an 
inviable  sovereign  or  an  absent  friend,  our  reverence  is 
often  measured  chiefly  by  this  mark*    How  much  more 
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highly  should  we  prize  and  cheerfully  heed  the  words 
of  our  God  and  Sa\'iour !  Nor  is  the  Bible  to  be  fondly 
cherished  merely  as  a  memento  of  dying  love,  or  as  a 
token  of  kindly  concern,  nor  yet  is  it  to  be  valued  sim- 
ply as  a  useful  guide-book  in  ancient  lore,  but  still  more 
as  a  practical  directory  to  regulate  our  hearts  and  our 
lives:  it  must  become  our  vade-mecum  in  every-day 
concerns  of  the  most  vital  moment,  for  by  it  shall  we  be 
finally  adjudged.  As  prayer,  therefore,  is  the  central 
act  of  divine  worship,  so  is  searching  the  Scriptures 
the  most  direct  method  of  ordering  our  behavior 
aright  in  all  respects ;  the  two  are  the  complete  coun- 
terparts, internal  and  external ;  one  fortifies  and  puri- 
fies the  heart,  the  other  moulds  and  directs  the  life. 
The  devout  Bible -student  cannot  fail  of  becoming  a 
strong,  earnest,  consistent  fulfiller  of  all  the  claims  of 
God  upon  him. 

8.  Duiiet  to  on/is  FelloW'beingg.^'TheK  spring  imme- 
diately out  of  the  above  relation  of  the  common  father^ 
hood  of  God,  and  they  can  never  be  successfully  met  ex- 
cept by  bearing  this  thought  constantly  in  mind.  Self- 
bhness,  the  most  common  and  baleful  besetment  of 
every  association  of  life,  is  most  effectually  counteract^ 
ed  by  this  consideration;  and  Scripture,  no  less  than 
conventional  politeness,  and  even  statute  law,  every- 
where holds  forth  teachings  grounded  on  this  principle. 
We  hazard  nothing  in  afiirming  that  all  the  disorders 
of  society  have  their  root  in  a  violation  or  neglect  of 
this  truth — the  universal  brotherhood  and  consequent 
essential  equality  of  all  human  beings.  We  may  there- 
fore be  spared,  after  the  enunciation  of  this  one  general 
clew  to  the  multiform  and  complex  duties  of  life,  from 
entering  upon  a  discussion  of  these  in  detjul,  simply  ob- 
8er\-ing  that  they  may  all  be  classified  under  two  divi- 
sions :  1,  the  domeaiiCf  including  the  relations  of  parent 
and  child,  of  husband  and  wife,  of  brother  and  sister, 
and  of  near  consanguinity  or  afiinity ;  2,  the  tocialy  em- 
bracing the  relations  of  neighbor,  feUow-citizen,  church- 
member,  and  voluntary  association  for  literary,  benevo- 
lent, or  commoNnal  purposes.  For  all  these,  see  the  ap- 
propriate titles  in  this  Cyclopadia.  We  here  dismiss  this 
branch  of  the  subject,  with  the  remark  that  our  duty  in 
all  these  regards  is  not  fully  dischaiged  by  the  mere  ren- 
dering ot  justice  to  these  various  classes  of  persons  con- 
nected with  us ;  we  owe  them  likewise  the  ofilces  of 
courtesy,  charity,  and  sympathy.  This  is  true,  not  only 
in  the  family  and  the  Church,  but  also  in  the  communi- 
ty and  the  world  at  large ;  the  twofold  obligation  ex- 
tends to  every  ramification  of  the  social  fabric  The 
question  of  Cain,  '*Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?**  ex- 
presses the  first  and  most  wide-epread  heresy  against 
the  mutual  rights  and  well-being  of  the  race.  It  is  here, 
as  everywhere  else,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel 
shows  its  transcendent  excellence-His  wise  as  it  is  beau- 
tiful— doctrine  appropriate  to  the  lips  of  him  who  was 
both  Grod  and  man ;  namely,  the  inculcation  of  love  for 
all  mankind  as  such,  and  as  the  common  offspring  of 
the  one  Being  to  whom  we  all  owe  supreme  allegiance. 
The  sublime  extension  of  this  precept  to  our  very  ene- 
mies (Rom.  xii,  14)  is  a  peculiar  trait  of  Christianity 
(Matt.  V,  4^-48) ;  not  a  mere  fanc}'  sketch  (Matt,  xviii, 
28-35),  as  an  offset  to  our  own  shortcomings  (Matt,  vi, 
14, 16),  or  as  a  noble  revenge  (Rom.  xii,  20),  but  a  life- 
likeness  (1  Pet.  ii,  19-24)  of  the  heroism  of  the  faultless 
Master  (Luke  xxiii,  84),  realized  (Acts  vii,  60)  by  saints 
(1  Cor.  iv,  12) :  so  faithfully  are  the  divine  lineaments 
(Exod.  xxxiii,  18-28 ;  xxxiv,  5-7)  mirrored  (Heb.  i,  8) 
in  the  enduring  (1  Pet.  i,  25)  Word  (Rev.  xix,  18),  whose 
command  (Luke  vi,  86)  is  a  promise  of  performance  (1 
Thess.  V,  24).  This  is  the  only  effectual  motive,  as  well 
as  the  sole  general  bond,  in  the  eager  rush  of  men,  each 
for  the  maintenance  of  himself  and  his.  The  natural 
instincts  of  home  affection,  and  the  ties  of  mutual  ad- 
yantoge,  may  go  far  to  soften  the  asperities  of  intimate 
associadon ;  but  a  wide-reaching  and  generous  philan- 
thropy can  never  be  attained,  nor  can  even  the  sweetest 
amenities  of  closely  domestic  and  social  intercourse  be 


steadily  secured,  without  the  habitual  reoognitkm  of 
this  fellowship  in  the  divine  sight. 

4.  DuHea  iowards  on^e  Seif,—'rbeae  are  pioperiy  tod 
advisedly  placed  last,  although  in  the  pervernty  and 
suicidal  folly  of  human  nature  they  are  usually  promot- 
ed to  a  front  rank,  and,  indeed,  ei^ianced  almost  to  tbs 
exclusion  of  all  the  preceding.  Bat  no  maxim  was 
ever  more  profoundly  true  in  its  application  to  this  sub- 
ject than  our  Lord's  paradox :  **  He  that  secketh  bis 
own  life  [  i.  e.  personal  gratification  as  his  foremost  aim  ], 
shall  lose  iL"  There  is  no  joy  equal  to  that  of  making 
others  happy ;  and  he  who  is  willing  to  fongo  his  own 
ease,  comfort,  and  emolument  for  the  sake  of  Uetnng, 
consoling,  and  enriching  hia  feUow-creatures,  will  find 
himself  repaid  a  thousand-fold  even  in  the  satisfsctioa 
he  experiences  in  this  life,  to  say  nothing  of  the  rewsnU 
of  that  life  which  is  to  come.  Selfishness  always  misMs 
its  mark,  and  is  therefore  sure  to  be  miserable,  whereas 
generosity  invariably  succeeds  in  its  noUe  poipoaOi 
We  need  not  here  enter  upon  the  metaphysical  qoestioo 
of  purely  disinterested  benevolence ;  God  has  not  re- 
quired us  to  scan  our  motives  so  cloeely  as  to  detect  and 
eject  a  thought  of  the  reflex  influence  of  our  philan- 
thropy upon  our  minds  in  the  bliss  of  doing  gooA  aud 
the  retro^)ect  of  usefulness.  On  the  oontiaiy,  be  en- 
courages us  to  a  beneficent  course  by  such  considem- 
tions;  and  the  Son  of  God  himself  did  not  disdain,  in 
his  consummate  act  of  self-devotion  for  the  rescue  of  s 
fallen  world,  to  contemplate  the  fruit  of  his  redeeming 
love  (Isa.  liii,  11 ;  Ueb.  xii,  2).  We  may  prelimioarily 
remark,  as  a  confirmation  and  pantltel  of  this  secret  c€ 
the  most  successful  happiness,  that  all  the  prodirities 
of  the  heart  (especially  the  passions  and  the  appetites) 
tend  not  only  to  excess,  and  therefore  require,  even  for 
their  own  best  ends,  to  be  held  in  check  by  counter  in- 
fluences of  a  higher  character,  but  they  likewise  are  kc 
upon  the  most  immediai^  gratification  possible ;  and  u 
this  is  not  always,  nor  even  usually,  the  safest  or  the 
most  complete,  the  prudent  and  experienced  habitoiUr 
restrain  and  defer  them  till  the  time  and  object  an  ripe 
for  full  and  wholesome  enjoyment.  For  this  reason,  all 
the  more  do  we  need  to  keep  the  love  and  puismt  of 
self  in  the  background,  till  our  nobler  sentiments  bsTC 
acquired  such  strength  and  discipline  that  we  may  le- 
curely  give  to  self-love  the  rein,  and  guide  it  to  its  moM 
successful  and  harmonious  results ;  otherwise  we  shall 
be  likely  to  grasp  only  the  present  shadow,  and  lose  tkc 
more  remote  substance.  It  is  precisely  this  most  egre- 
gious and  irreparable  folly  of  which  the  mass  of  man* 
kind  are  guilty,  in  pursuing  the  pleasures  of  time  and 
sense  to  the  hazard  of  spiritual  and  eternal  joyn  We 
devote  the  remainder  of  this  article  to  a  few  practical 
suggestions,  under  the  head  of  personal  duties  to  one's 
self,  specifically  calculated  to  guard  against  so  lam- 
entable an  error,  and  secure  the  highest  aocompliah- 
ment  of  each  one's  destiny  as  a  subject  of  moral  gov* 
emment. 

(1.)  The  harmonious  dnetoprntent  <if  aU  cm^t  nattft 
/acuitie»^— 'The  gift  of  reason,  and  still  more  of  a  moral 
faculty,  carries  with  it  the  obligation  to  exercise  and 
improve  it ;  we  owe  this  no  less  as  a  debt  of  gratitade 
to  the  Giver  than  as  a  means  of  extracting  the  fuU 
value  for  ourselves.  Hence,  while  a  sense  of  seSf-pram^ 
vation  naturally  and  justly  leada  us  to  care  for  and  col- 
tivate  our  physical  powers,  the  neglect  of  oar  intellect 
in  any  of  ita  glorious  capadties  is  a  sdf-atultificatioo 
that  entitles  one  to  the  contempt  of  his  feifews ;  but  the 
crushing  out  of  conscience  or  the  dwarfing  of  any  of 
our  godlike  moral  capabilities  is  a  Utend  wicide  of  the 
soul.  Such  a  derdiction  defeats  the  Teiy  end  of  proba- 
tion, and  turns  it  into  a  curse  Ibrever.  Because  we  are 
surrounded  by  and  filled  with  temptation  in  this  aoene 
of  trial,  all  the  more  diligent  do  we  need  to  be  in  roan 
ing  and  confirming  and  intensifying  eveiy  moral  power 
that  may  aid  us  in  the  life-long  strugi^  with  our  des^ 
pente  inward  and  outward  foes.  Most  of  all  have  we 
occasion  to  ley  hold  on  the  alliance  with  almighty  grace 
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which  is  proffered  tu  as  a  restorer  to  the  full  image  of 
Deity  (PhiL  ii,  18). 

(2.)  The  eareftd  culture  of  any  particular  aptiittde 
thai  each  may  po99e»». — Variety  within  certain  limits 
of  uniformity  is  evidently  Qod*8  law  as  expressed  in 
nature,  and  the  same  rule  is  observed  in  the  human 
constitution — bodily,  mental,  and  spiritual.  Hence  the 
obvious  propriety,  and  indeed  necessity,  of  noting  and 
turning  to  account  the  peculiar  genius  of  every  individ- 
ual, in  order  to  its  perfection  by  judicious  practice.  In 
this  way  the  economy  and  skill  of  that  ingenious  mod- 
em contrivance  the  **  division  of  labor*'  have  their  high- 
er results.  The  idea  that  all  are  reduced  by  piety  to 
the  same  Procrustean  bed,  either  here  or  herndier,  is 
preposterous.  The  facile  dexterity  of  the  expert,  as 
compared  with  the  clumsy  slowness  of  the  tyro  in  art, 
is  but  a  type  of  the  exoeUence  of  one  saint  above  an- 
other (1  Cor.  XV,  41),  or  even  of  the  same  in  successive 
stages  of  growth  (Luke  viii,  18);  and  this  superiority  on 
earth  furnishes  a  vantage-ground  by  reason  of  which 
the  moral  distance  must  be  forever  widening  in  heaven. 
The  same  is  true  in  this  life  of  all  the  human  powers, 
especiaUy  of  the  mind  and  heart;  and  doubtless  a  like 
perpetually  increasing  pre-eminence  in  these  endow- 
ments, so  akin  with  the  spiritual,  will  hold  good  in  the 
other  world.  From  this  we  see  the  transcendent  impor- 
tance of  cultivating  in  the  present  state  of  existence 
every  power  of  the  soul,  before  eternity  shall  tix  the 
plastic  ductile  condition  that  pertains  to  probation. 
This  thought  again  suggests,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
mistaken  policy  of  altogether  neglecting  even  the  less 
marked  talent ;  for  a  feeble  indication  may  lead  to  the 
dLKovery  of  a  precious  treasure,  many  unpromising  be- 
li^nnings  having  eventuated  in  brilliant  eminence.  And 
it  is  the  common  virtues— like  the  ordinary  acquire- 
ments—that are  most  generally  useful ;  as  we  approve 
the  necessity  of  teaching  every  child,  however  dull,  at 
least  the  simple  rudiments  of  education,  while  we  deem 
it  worth  while  to  expend  years  at  the  piano  or  the  easel 
only  upon  those  who  evince  extraordinary  artistic  tact. 
Once  more,  let  no  one  excuse  himself  from  the  every- 
day duties  of  life  on  the  ground  of  his  small  natural 
ability  (Luke  xix,  16-26),  nor  plead  his  peculiar  indis- 
position or  special  hinderances  to  any  form  of  morality, 
for  all  really  experience  the  same  difficulties  and  insuf- 
ficiency in  one  form  or  another ;  this  very  reluctance, 
arduousness,  opposition,  calls  for  redoubled  zeal  and  ef- 
fort (Eccles.  X,  10),  for  it  is  an  omen,  or  rather  symptcHn, 
of  moral  death  the  more  imminent  and  totaL 

(3.)  The  earnest  and  constant  applicatUm  to  practical 
results  of  all  one^t  time,  powers,  and  resources*'*— It  is 
not  enough  to  possess,  enlarge,  and  employ  wealth,  in- 
liuence,  learning,  skill,  health,  or  longevity;  we  hare 
not  yet  reached  the  just  stendard  of  requirement  till  we 
fully  direct  them  towards  useful  ends— till  they  posi- 
tively redound  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  benefit  of 
mankind.  We  should  not  be  so  absorbed  in  the  luxury 
of  their  acquisition,  increase,  or  exercise  as  to  forget 
their  ultimate  design.  In  short,  we  must  ever3rwhere, 
at  aU  times,  and  in  all  things,  bear  in  mind  that  we  are 
but  stewards  in  the  occupancy  of  these  endowments, 
and  bold  ourselves  constantly  in  readiness  to  give  to 
the  great  Proprietor  a  satisfactory  account  of  their  ap- 
propriation (1  Cor.  vi,  20). 

(4.)  The  sober  but  cordial  and  decout  enjoyment  of 
whatever  hkssinge  Providence  has  conferred  upon  vs.— 
Asceticism  and  epicnreanism  are  equally  removed  from 
sound  godliness  (Eccles.  xi,  9, 10).  A  morose  piety  is 
next  to  none  at  all,  but  a  cheerful  moderation  is  the 
best  recommendation  of  saintliness,  and  thankfulness 
sweetens  the  homeliest  morsd.  Stoicism  can  never 
teach  us  to  be  content  with  our  lot  Distrust  of  God's 
mercies  is  as  atheistic  as  their  abuse.  The  moral  phi- 
loaophy  of  the  Bible  is  alike  guarded  against  all  ex- 
tremes, because  it  begins,  centres,  and  ends  in  a  true 
theism  (Eccles.  xii,  18) :  ^He  hath  showed  thee,  O  man, 
what  is  good ;  and  what  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee. 


but  to  6.0  justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly 
with  thy  God  T  (Mic  vi,  8).  In  our  lapsed  estete,  to 
regain  the  lofty  completeness  we  must  trace  our  way 
back  by  the  same  steps ;  for  penitenoe  is  the  fit  condi- 
tion to  our  restoration  to  moral  rectitude  through  divine 
demency  nnd  fidelity  (1  John  i,  9). 

Literature. — One  of  the  earliest  treatises  on  the  sub- 
ject in  English  is  Pakjr's  Moral  Philosophy  (Lond. 
1785;  often  reprinted  with  extensive  modifications  by 
later  editors) ;  but  it  essentially  ignores  conscience,  and 
has  generally  been  reprobated  by  sound  moralists.  See 
Blakey,  Hist,  of  Morals  (4  vo]s.*8vo) ;  Garve,  Different 
Principles  of  Moral  Philos,  (from  Aristotle  to  1798) ; 
Channing*s  Jouffioy,  Jntrod,  to  Moral  Philos,  (includes 
a  critical  survey  of  modem  systems) ;  Doddridge,  Lect- 
ures ;  Belsham,  Moral  Philos, ;  Gisboume,  Principles  of 
Moral  Philos.  (1789) ;  Grove,  Moral  Philos, ;  Pearson, 
Theory  of  Morals  (1800) ;  Beattie,  Moral  Science  (Ed- 
inburgh, 1816,  2  vols.);  Tayk>r  (J.),  Sketch  of  Moral 
Philos, ;  Tumbull,  Principles  of  Moral  Science ;  Smith 
(J.  S.),  Lectures  on  Moral  Philos. ;  Stewart,  Outlines  of 
Morcd Philos, ;  and  his  Active  and  Moral  Powers ;  and 
Progress  of  Ethical  Philos.  m  Europe;  Merivale,  Boyle 
Lectures,  1864 ;  Calderwood,  Hand4>ook  of  Moral  Sci" 
ence  (Lond.  1872, 8vo) ;  Gillett  (E.  H.),  The  Moral  Sys- 
tern  (N.  Y.  1874, 8vo),  the  latest  and  best  work  on  the 
subject.  Among  express  treatises  on  the  general  sub- 
ject, we  may  name,  as  being  best  known  and  most  ac- 
cessible in  this  country,  Warland,  Elements  of  Moral 
Science  (Boat.  1835, 12mo);  Whewell  and  Henry,  Mor^^ 
als  (Bost  1839) ;  Alexander,  Outlines  of  Moral  Science 
(N.  Y.  1852) ;  Hickock,  Moral  Science  (S.  Y.  1853); 
Upham,  Moral  Philos.  (N.  Y.  1857,  12mo);  Winslow, 
Elements  of  Moral  Philos.  (N.  Y.  1857, 12mo);  M.  Hop- 
kins, Lectures  on  Moral  Science  (Bost.  18(52,  12mo) ; 
ibid.,  fAiw  of  Love  (N.  Y.  1869, 12mo).  The  periodi- 
cals which  contain  valuable  articles  on  this  topic  are : 
Christian  Examiner,  viii,  265;  xvtii,  101;  xix,  1,  25; 
xxviii,  187;  xxix,  158;  xxx,  145;  xli,  97;  xliix,  215; 
lii,  188 ;  Christian  Rev.  vii,  821 ;  Princeton  Rev.  v,  83 ; 
vii,  377;  xviii,  260;  xx,  529;  Meth.  Qu,  Rev.  v,  220; 
New-Engiander,  Oct.  1870,  p.  549;  Brit,  and  For.  Ev. 
/2Ser.Jan.l874,p.l88;  Lond. Qu. Rev. m,!;  vi,407;  xi, 
494;  xlviii,88;  Oct.  1878, art v;  Bib. Sacra, Kpn\,\«i^ 
artix;  Edinb.Rev.vu^^\^',  1x1,195;  xci,86;  Prospect. 
Rev.  i,  577 ;  ii,  400;  North  Brit.  Rev.  xiv,  160;  Westm. 
Rev.i,l92',  ii,254;  xii, 246;  North  Amer.Rev.lx,2SQ; 
Contemp,  Rev.  July,  1872,  art  vii.    See  Morals. 

Moral  Science.     See  Moral  Philosophy. 

Moral  Sense  is  a  term  frequently  used  to  desig- 
nate the  conscience.  It  is  believed  to  have  originated 
with  lord  Shaftesbury,  who  contended  for  the  existence 
of  disinterested  affections  in  man,  as  against  Hobbes 
(q.  v.),  and  in  anticipation  of  what  Hnteheson  (q.  v.) 
afterwards  advocated.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  the 
principles  involved,  the  term  Moral  Sense  itself  is  in- 
correct, however,  in  at  least  two  essential  particulars  in 
which  that  faculty  differs  from  the  characteristics  of  the 
senses.  In  the  first  place,  these  latter  are  exercised  upon 
ea;^Tna/ objects,  whereas  the  conscience  (ewiiSriaiQ,  con- 
sciousness,  or  self-knowledge)  is  exclusively  introversive 
or  subjective,  and  passes  in  review  only  the  acts  or  states 
of  the  individual  himself.  Secondly,  the  senses  give  us 
absolute  and  invariable  information  of  the  real  properties 
or  relations  of  things,  and  when  acting  normally  they 
never  mislead  or  deceive  any  one  as  to  the  facts  in  the 
case ;  while  conscience  is  so  subjective  that  it  conveys  to 
us  intimation  onlv  of  a  relative  character,  and  hence  af- 
fects  different  persons  quite  variously  in  respect  to  the 
same  act  or  condition  of  things,  according  to  the  habit 
of  mind,  or  education,  or  preconceived  notions.  In  short, 
conscience  is  a  sense  only  in  the  general  signification  of 
an  impression  or  influence  of  an  emotive  nature.  It  has 
usually  been  defined  as  that  faculty  of  the  mind  by 
which  we  become  aware  of  the  mariX  quality  of  an  act 
(purpose,  sentiment,  etc.),  and  are  suiubly  (i.  e.  agree* 
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ably  or  painfully)  affected  by  it.  Only  the  latter  part 
of  this  definition  is  accurate ;  for  the  apprehension  of 
the  agreement  or  contrariety  between  the  given  subjects 
of  thought  (the  act,  purpose,  etc.)  is  a  purely  intellects 
ual  exercise  of  the  Judgment,  comparing  the  thing  con- 
templated or  reviewed  with  some  previously  acquired 
or  adopted  standard  or  principle  of  right.  Hence  the 
importance  of  a  correct  and  true  rule  by  which  to  tiy 
all  moral  questions ;  and  hence,  too,  the  exceeding  diver- 
sity and  even  opposition  of  views  on  moral  points  be- 
tween persons  of  different  religions  and  associations.  The 
tendency  of  the  passions,  moreover,  to  warp  the  judg- 
ment is  proverbial ;  and  as  human  nature  is  constitu- 
tionally corrupt,  the  unaided  and  untrained  conscience 
cannot  be  relied  upon  to  ^ve  a  just  verdict.  It  is 
chieiiy  at  this  point  that  a  divine  revelation  becomes 
necessary  in  order  to  furnish  a  perfect  norm  to  the  err- 
ing judgment,  as  well  as  to  reinforce  the  sanction  of 
the  conscience  in  its  conflict  with  the  depraved  inclina- 
tions. On  the  other  hand,  the  emotional  function  of 
conscience,  which  is  benumbed  by  nature  as  well  as  by 
habitual  sin,  needs  quickening,  so  that  it  may  become 
a  clearer  and  more  emphatic  monitor  in  advance,  as 
well  as  a  more  effectual  penalty  or  reward  after  the  per- 
formance of  a  praiseworthy  or  the  commission  of  a 
guilty  act,  and  thus  stimulate — by  its  twofold  action — 
to  virtue  in  the  future.  It  is  revelation,  again,  that 
furnishes  this  aid,  not  only  by  the  motives  which  the 
light  that  it  sheds  upon  the  rewards  and  punishments 
of  a  future  statue  supplies,  but  likewise  by  the  supernat- 
ural influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  promised  to  all  who 
humbl}^  seek  and  encourage  them.  As  this  double  cult- 
ure of  the  natural  conscience — its  habitual  exercise  in 
accordance  with  a  heavenly  standard  of  dut}',  and  its 
alliance  with  Almighty  power— ensures  its  sound  devel- 
opment and  steady  action,  so,  on  the  contrary,  the  re- 
peated violation  of  its  behests,  and  the  incorrigible  re- 
jection of  the  proffered  assistance  from  above,  must 
eventually  lead — as  we  find  to  be  actually  the  case  with 
many  hardened  wretches — to  an  apparent  obliteration 
of  the  faculty  itself,  or  at  least  a  total  suppression  of  its 
admonitions  and  awards.  The  latter  state  is  one  of  hope- 
less impenitence  [see  Judicial  Blindness],  and  the 
former  that  of  assured  salvation.  Yet  even  in  an  unfall- 
en  condition  man's  conscience  was  not  of  itself  adequate 
for  his  moral  guidance,  and  hence  an  objective  law — 
the  prohibition  of  the  single  tree  as  a  prescriptive  sam- 
ple only — was  given  to  supplement  and  direct  its  ener- 
gy; and  still  £ve's  judgment  seems  to  have  been  in- 
competent, under  that  non-redemptive  economy,  despite 
her  moral  perfection,  to  detect  the  mortal  error  that 
lurked  in  the  tempter*s  suggestions :  the  actual  "  knowl- 
edge of  good  and  evil"  by  bitter  experience  alone  was 
effectual  to  awaken  the  full  power  of  this  faculty.  So, 
on  the  other  band,  in  the  world  of  perdition  we  are 
wont  to  imagine.that  the  seared  and  blunted  conscience 
wiU  rouse  itself  to  chastise  the  soul  with  retributive 
agony.  But  the  pangs  of  gailt,  at  least  in  this  proba- 
tionary existence,  are  not  strictly  the  measure  or  crite- 
rion of  wrong-doing ;  for  then  the  self-complacent  Phar- 
isee would  be  acquitted,  and  the  tender  penitent  would 
be  condemned.  The  most  atrocious  crimes  have  been 
committed  under  the  plea  of  conscience,  and  that  not 
hypocritically,  but  in  self-delusion  (Acts  xxvi,  9) ;  while 
the  first  steps  in  transgression  are  visited  by  a  degree 
of  remorse  which  gradually  lessens  as  the  offender  pro- 
gresses in  his  downward  career.  This  leads  us  back 
once  more  to  the  main  proposition  of  this  discussion, 
namely,  the  insufficiency  of  conscience  as  a  moral  light. 
Nothing  is  right  simply  because  our  conscience  approves 
it.  The  appeal  must  be  to  a  higher  authority  than 
man's  nature  affords.  He  is  not  an  absolute  "  law  unto 
himself."  It  is  his  Creator  who  retains  supreme  juris- 
diction over  him,  and  who  has  reserved  the  prerogative 
of  prescribing  what  he  may  innocently  do,  and  what  he 
is  morally  bound  to  do.  See  Moral  Law.  Yet  when 
an  individual  has  availed  himself  of  the  best  means 


within  his  reach  for  ascertaining  his  Maker'a  will,  and 
has  scrupulously  followed  that  light,  he  is  not  cnlpabk 
for  any  error  of  faith  or  practice  into  which  he  may  M 
by  reason  of  his  fallible  judgment,  or  for  any  other  con- 
sequence of  hn  naturally  defective  or  even  depraved 
condition.  He  must  and  he  ought  to  obey  his  reason 
and  conscience,  however  imperfect;  but  if  ainceie  and 
docile,  he  will  not  long  remain  in  serious  misapprehen- 
sion of  moral  truth ;  and  in  any  case  his  responsibility 
is  exactly  proportioned  to  the  measure  of  light  he  en- 
joys or  might  have  attained  (Luke  xii,  47, 48).  While 
therefore  a  mittahej  be  it  ever  so  grievous  or  closely  re- 
lated to  moral  subjects,  is  not  in  itself  a  sin,  yet  every 
man's  conduct  should  be  tried — ^both  by  himself  and 
others,  as  it  certainly  is  and  finally  will  be  by  the  un- 
erring Judge — according  to  that  standard  of  rectitude 
which  the  divine  law  as  vouchsafed  to  him  enjoina.  To 
the  heathen,  walking  by  the  dim  light  that  tradition 
reflects  upon  his  path  from  the  primeval  revelations, 
supplemented  only  by  the  uncertain  flickerings  of  the 
lamp  of  experience,  or  perchance  by  a  few  ra}^  that  oc- 
casionally break  through  the  embrasure  of  his  shrouded 
pilgrimage  from  the  radiance  of  more  favored  dispensa- 
tions, the  office  of  conscience  is  all-important  in  aiding 
him  to  grope  his  way  out  of  the  thraldom  of  nature  to 
a  sense  of  the  divine  acceptance;  and  we  may  charita- 
bly hold  that  in  rare  examples  he  has  thus  been  enabled 
to  reach  the  day  of  moral  purity,  and  emerge  at  last 
into  the  serene  glory  of  the  heavenly  abode ;  but  the 
melancholy  facts  of  past  history  and  present  observation 
seem  only  to  justify  the  fear  that  the  mass  of  paganism, 
even  in  the  cultured  instances  of  Greece  and  Rome,  of 
India  or  China,  have  but  grovelled  in  the  mire  of  sen- 
suaUty,  and  quenched  their  higher  aspirations  and  bet- 
ter convictions  in  the  absurdities  of  a  beastly  idolatiy. 
£ven  Islaroism,  setting  out  with  much  of  borrowed 
truth  to  reform  a  polytheistic  faith,  rapidly  degenerated 
into  puerile  fanaticism,  and  aims  no  higher  than  a  licen- 
tious Paradise ;  while  Judaism,  disciplined  by  a  direct 
contact  with  the  supernatural  to  the  sternest  regiznen 
that  the  race  has  ever  known,  has  generally  resulted  in 
heartless  Pharisaism  and  puerile  formalism.  Under  the 
Redemptive  scheme  a  simpler  and  profonnder  maxim — 
that  of  universal  benevolence — ^has  supervened  for  the 
resuscitation  and  tuition  of  the  believer's  conscience, 
stunned  and  bewildered  by  the  burdensome  technical- 
ities of  previous  systems;  yet  we  find,  alas!  a  laige 
share  of  Christendom  either  reverting  to  the  obsolete 
methods  of  salvation  by  asceticism  and  ritualism  and 
eodesiasticism,  or  abusing  the  liberty  of  the  Gospel  by 
fani^ticism  and  humanitaiianism  and  rationalism.  Yet, 
amid  Uiese  vagaries  and  inconsistencies,  the  one  cardi- 
nal principle  of  "  faith  that  works  by  love  and  puri- 
fies the  heart"  must  be  recognised  by  the  candid  and 
thoughtful  of  all  times  and  all  climes  as  the  sole  test  of 
genuine  piety  and  philanthropy.  Selfishness  is  the  bane 
of  all  morality,  and  in  proportion  as  the  carnal  self  is 
crucified  the  spirit  ual  self  is  resurrected  out  of  the  ruins 
of  the  fall,  until  at  length  the  ideal  man — God's  own 
image — ^beoomes  transfigured  in  its  permanent  beauty: 
for  "  God  is  love"  (comp.  1  John  iv). 

Literature, — ^Abercrombie,  Philos.  ftf  the  Moral  /Vrf- 
ings ;  Brown,  L&^  on  the  Mind;  Butler,  A nalogy  ofRt^ 
ligion  and  Nature ;  Hutcheson,  Inquiry  into  Beautf  asd 
Virtue ;  and  his  Estay  on  the  Pasnons  ;  Necker,  On  Re^ 
ligious  Opinions;  Witherspoon, Lectures,  Lect  iv;  Ben- 
tham,  Morals  and  Legidation;  Smith  (Southwood),  0» 
Divine  Government ;  Mackintosh,  Prdiminary  Disserta^ 
tion  (1832);  Dymond,  Essay  on  MoraSty  (1882):  Hall 
(Robert),  Sermon  on  Mod,  Infidelity  ;  Sedgwick  (Adam), 
Discourse  on  the  Studies  of  the  University  qfCambridgi 
(1884) ;  Dwight  (T.),  Sermon  99,  and  many  others; 
Wainwright,  Vindication  of  Foley's  Theory  ^^'MoraUt 
etc.  (1880) ;  Edwards,  Works  (see  Index) ;  Bantaia. 
Moral  Qu€d\fications  of  Man;  funt,  Moral  des  Ercaf 
yeUums  mii  den  verschiedenen  phUos,  Mortd'syttemm: 
Knappy  Christian  TheoL  p.  81 ;  P\^Smith,  Outlines  </ 
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Christian  TheoL  (see  Index);  Hopkins,  Outline  Study 
of  Man  (N.  Y.  1874,  ]2nio),  Lect  ix  and  aq. ;  Ueberweg, 
Hi^  PAilos.  i\y  319  eq^  446,  494;  Leckey,  Hist.  Europ, 
Morals  (N.  Y.  1870,  2  vols.  roy.  8vo),  i,  98, 128 ;  Con- 
temporary Bev,  Jan.  1872,  art.  v  (Savages) ;  Appleton, 
Works^  Lects.  xv  and  XTii ;  Jenkins,  Reasonableness  of 
Chrisiia$Uty ;  Law,  Theory  of  ReUgiony  pi.  ii;  Pearson, 
Rem,  on  Morals;  Liddon,  Bampton  Lecture  on  the  Di' 
trinity  of  Christ;  Blackie,  Four  Phases  of  Christian 
Morals;  Spalding,  PAtitM.  of  Morals,  vnth  a  Review 
of  Ancient  and  Modem  Theories;  Lewes,  Hist,  Philos. 
▼oL  ii  (see  Index) ;  Old  and  New,  April,  1870;  Brovm' 
son's  Rev,  Jan.  1853 ;  Presb.  Rev.  April,  1870 ;  Bib.  Sacra, 
April,  1870;  Studien  und  Kritiken,  Jan.  1866;  Lond,  Qu. 
Rev.  Jan.  1871,  p.  26;  Westminster  Rev.  xlii,  286  sq.; 
Brit,  and  For.  £v.  Rev.  1848,  p.  298 ;  1844,  p.  412 ;  OcL 
1872,  art.  iii ;  Journal  ofSpecukU.  Phihs.  Jan.  1870,  art. 
iv;  April,  1870,  art  vii;  Jan.  1871,  art.  v;  New-Eng- 
lander,  Jan.  1871,  p.  160;  PrtnoOon  Rev.  Oct  1871,  p. 
634;  TheoL  Presb.  (^Cumberland  Presb.  Qu.)  July,  1871, 
art  ix ;  Univ.  Qu.  OeL  1878,  art  v  (German  and  Anglo- 
Anaerican  Morals);  Revue  ChrAtienne,  Jan.  1867;  Con- 
temporary Rev.  Aug.  1868,  art  viL  See  also  Mobal 
Philosophy. 

Moral  Theology  is  only  another  name  for  the 
science  of  Ethics  (q.  v.).  Under  the  last-named  head- 
ing we  have  considered  as  mach  of  the  subject  as  can 
be  encompassed  from  a  strictly  philosophical  and  Prot- 
estant theological  stand-point  Only  the  views  of  Ro- 
manists remain  to  be  treated  here.  These  are  in  many 
respects  radically  diiferent  from  those  of  the  other  classes 
referred  to.  The  Protestant  view,  as  we  have  seen  in 
the  article  Ethics,  is  that  Christianity  is  essentially  an 
ethical  religion ;  that,  while  it  is  true  that  other  relig- 
ions favor  certain  virtues,  or  give  a  certain  sanction  to 
all  virtues,  Christianity  b  truly  morality,  for  it  aims  at 
morid  regeneration,  and  that  is  itself  religion.  Says 
Blackie  (Four  Phases  of  Morals),  "It  is  a  religion ;  by 
its  mere  epiphany  it  forms  a  Church ;  in  its  starting- 
point,  its  career,  and  its  consummation,  it  is  *  a  kingdom 
of  heaven  upon  earth' "  (p.  207  sq. ;  oomp.  p.  219  sq., 
266  sq.).  As  the  sources  of  this  science,  we  pointed 
out,  ^  Christ,  his  person  and  teaching ;  also  the  writings 
of  the  apostles  as  shown  in  the  N.  T.,  as  objective  and 
as  subjective  to  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
faithfuL*'  The  Roman  Otholic  Church,  however,  rec- 
ognises no  standard  of  morality  except  that  of  her  own 
construction,  and  insists  upon  it  that  not  only  the 
Scriptures,  but  also  the  traidition  and  declarations  of 
the  Church  must  control  any  effort,  even  in  the  domain 
of  speculative  philosophy.  Says  tit.  Fuchs,  in  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Cydopiedia  of  Wetzer  and  Welte :  "  The 
traditions  of  the  Church,  together  with  the  Scriptures, 
constitute  the  source  of  ethical  knowledge.  Tradition 
serves  partly  to  complement  the  moral  precepts  of  the 
Bible  by  further  demands  and  institutions,  and  partly 
to  elucidate  and  more  clearly  to  interpret  their  sense 
and  purpose.*'  Not  even  does  he  rest  here.  Lest  he 
be  misunderstood  as  to  the  extent  of  the  domain  of  ec- 
clesiastical tradition,  he  continues :  **  From  the  domain 
of  ecclesiastical  tradition  we  regard  especially  as  impor- 
tant for  moral  purposes :  (1)  the  rules  and  canons  of  the 
general  ecclesiastical  councils;  (2)  the  decisions  and 
declarations  of  the  holy  chair;  (8)  the  infallible  (?)  ut- 
terances of  the  Church  fathers."  Not  content  yet,  he 
goes  even  so  far  as  to  declare  that  "  into  the  circle  of 
moralistic  sources  we  most  naturally  and  properly  ad- 
mit also  ecclesiastical  customs  and  the  lives  of  the  saints, 
fur  in  the  life  of  the  Church  and  her  saints  is  reflected 
the  life  of  our  divine  Lord  and  Master."  In  quoting 
Dr.  Fachs  we  do  not  by  any  means  wish  to  be  under- 
stood as  citing  only  one  writer;  as  a  contributor  to  the 
standard  Soman  Catholic  Cyclopcedia  of  Giermany,  he 
speaks  most  assuredly  the  opinions  of  the  Church  for 
which  he  writes,  and  his  views  are  those  of  the  Romish 
Church  at  large.  It  is  apparent,  then,  that  by  an  out- 
ward law  of  the  Church  Romanists  have  modified  the 


ethics  of  the  N.  T.,  and  controlled  the  ethical  oonsdons- 
ness  of  Christendom  down  to  the  period  of  the  Refor- 
mation. The  Protestant  regards  thb  modification  as 
adulterous,  and  insists  that  notably  sacerdotalism  played 
no  unimportant  part;  the  clergy  interpreting  as  they 
saw  fit,  and  the  people  being  taught  by  them  as  they 
were  themselves  influenced  by  the  ascetic  notions  which 
invaded  the  Church  in  the  4th  century,  and  have  ever 
since  continued  to  exert  their  authority  among  papists. 
See  AscKTiciSM ;  Monasticism:  Sagbrdotalism.  In 
our  references  in  the  article  Ethics  we  have  inserted 
the  works  of  writers  who  deal  carefully  with  the  early 
teaching  of  the  Church  on  this  subject,  and  we  here 
give  only  a  brief  resume  of  the  views  of  ecclesiastical 
writers  from  the  apostolic  period  down,  in  order  to  fur- 
nish the  names  most  prominently  connected  with  Ro- 
man Catholic  ethics  from  the  foundation  of  Christianity 
to  the  present 

1.  Apostolic  Period. — As  regards  the  extent  of  apos- 
tolic ethics,  it  encompasses  pretty  much  all  departments 
of  life,  and  the  duties  and  virtues  corresponding  with 
them.  Yet  in  this  province  such  are  made  partic- 
ularly conspicuous  and  praiseworthy  as  are  natural  to 
the  spirit  of  Christianity.  For  while  all  antiquity  had 
made  the  sovereign  good  consist  in  escape  from  pain,, 
either  by  virtue  or  by  pleasure,  Christianity,  by  the 
mj'stery  of  the  passion,  announced  the  divini^  of  sor- 
row, and  the  most  characteristic  element  in  Christian 
virtue  to  be  love.  Hence  the  apostolic  writers  gave  spe- 
cial prominence  to  those  Christian  ideals  of  faith,  hope, 
love,  prayer,  mercy,  chastity,  martyrdom,  and  the  like, 
which  are  the  characteristic  elements  of  perfect  char- 
ity, and  which,  if  realized,  must  absorb  like  ethics 
and  politics  in  a  higher  science.  The  vacillation  on 
some  single  moral  questions  and  principles  observable 
in  the  writings  of  these  early  Christian  fathers  gradu- 
ally died  out  as  a  more  profound  and  comprehensive 
Christian  consciousness  spread  in  the  Church.  As  re- 
gards the  manner  of  treatment  of  this  subject,  most 
apostolic  writings  deal  with  it  in  a  way  serviceable 
mainly  to  devotional  purposes.  "  Their  basis,"  it  has 
been  well  said,  '*  remained  from  the  first  rather  religious 
than  speculative,  notwithstanding  the  persuasion  that 
in  the  reason  enlightened  by  the  Word  there  was  given 
a  ground  of  union  between  objective  revelation  and 
subjective  knowledge."  Even  among  those  contribu- 
tions to  this  field,  in  that  period,  which  rise  above  the 
sphere  then  ususJly  occupied,  only  a  few  maintain  a 
strictly  scientific  character.  Earliest  among  the  pro- 
ductions of  that  age  stand  the  writings  of  the  cele- 
brated disciple  of  the  apostle  Paul,  Clement  of  Rome, 
whose  epistle  to  the  Christian  congregation  at  Corinth 
is  one  of  the  finest  monuments  of  Christian  antiquity. 
Its  especial  object  was,  however,  to  reconcile  the  dis- 
sensions and  factions  which  had  arisen  in  that  congre- 
gation, and  it  contains  therefore  mainly  admonitions  to 
concord  and  peace.  More  noteworthy  in  this  depart- 
ment of  Christian  ethics  are  the  productions  of  Ignatius 
(q.  v.),  who  wrrote  six  epistles  to  diverse  congregations, 
and  one  to  Polycarp;  they  were  penned  on  his  way  to 
the  lions  of  the  Clolosseum,  and  breathe  the  spirit  of  a 
man  who  had  beheld  John,  and,  full  of  faith,  is  ready  to 
meet  his  Lord  and  Master.  The  moral  precepts  and 
admonitions  of  the  Ignatian  epistles  are  mostly  pas- 
sages quoted  fft>m  the  N.  T.,  or  sentiments  in  accord 
with  its  contents,  expressed  with  fervency  as  well  as 
simplicity.  A  remarkable  feature  in  them  is  the  empha- 
sis with  which  their  author  insists  on  the  proprie^  to 
belong  publicly  and  externally  to  the  Church,  though  he 
by  no  means  forgets  its  value  in  the  sight  of  Gk)d  as  con- 
sisting in  the  communion  with  Christ  and  in  the  sin- 
cere search  for  uiion  with  God.  We  learn  to  recognise 
ecclesiastical  consociation,  the  alliance  of  so  many  thou- 
sands by  unity  of  faith  and  love,  as  something  grand, 
the  true  obedience  to  the  officers  of  the  Churoh  (elden) 
as  something  inseparable  from  Christian  life.  This  de- 
cidedly ecclesiastical  disposition  is  also  shared  by  Poly- 
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carp  (q.  v.)  himself  in  his  epistle  to  the  congregation  at 
PhilippL  Above  all  things,  he  desires  that  attachment 
to  pure  unadulterated  faith  be  strengthened;  like  Igna- 
tius, he  establishes  Christian  ethics  on  Christian  Church 
creed.  His  moral  precepts  are  rightly  denominated 
**  apostolic  grains  of  gold."  But  really  the  most  emi- 
nent attempt  to  reconcile  Christian  ideas  with  the  forms 
and  views  of  ancient  philosophy,  especially  those  of  its 
latest  efflorescence — New  Platonism — was  made  in  the 
mystic  speculations  of  the  Areopag^te  Dionysiua,  in 
which  the  Christian  scientific  spirit  aims  at  an  inner- 
most comprehension  of  itself,  for  this  end  calling  in  the 
support  of  traditional  knowledge.  No  other  product  of 
mind  has  exercised  a  deeper  or  more  powerful  influ- 
ence upon  the  development  of  Christian  mysticism — 
the  culminating-point  of  ecclesiastical  ethics — than  his 
writings,  in  which  the  several  dispersed  rays  of  mys- 
tical ideas  and  views,  such  as  here  and  there  glim- 
mer in  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Augustine,  Macarius,  and 
others,  converge  as  in  a  focus,  and  form  one  of  the 
strongest  links  connecting  the  period  of  which  we  are 
speaking  with  the  subsequent  ones.  To  these  relics  of 
spiritual  treasures  of  the  apostolic  fathers  we  join  three 
compwitions,  two  of  which  plainly  show  spurious  au- 
thorship, and  a  third  gives  no  clew  at  aU.  They  are  the 
Epistle  of  Barnabas,  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  and  the 
Epistle  to  Diognetus.  The  author  of  the  first-named 
work  calls  his  moral  precepts  the  road  of  light,  in  con- 
trast with  the  crooked  road  of  darkness,  as  he  designates 
sinful  life.  The  Shepherd  is  divided  into  three  sections, 
the  second  of  which  deals  entirely  with  ethics.  The  let- 
ter to  Diognetus,  as  already  stated,  comes  from  an  un- 
known hand.  The  principal  interest  which  attaches  to 
this  ancient  Christian  memorial  lies  in  the  excellent  de- 
scription which  the  author  gives  of  the  life  and  morals 
of  the  early  Christians.  Here,  also,  two  other  writings 
adorned  with  the  name  of  apostles  deserve  to  be  men- 
tioned— namely, "  The  Apostolic  Constitutions"  and  **  The 
Apostolic  Canons."  Both  coUections,  as  to  their  origin, 
it  is  true,  come  far  short  of  reaching  up  to  the  apostolic 
age,  but  they  deserve  a  place  here  because  Romanists  as- 
sert "  that  they  exhibit  a  picture  of  the  most  primeval 
condition  of  Christian  maimers  and  ecclesiastical  disci- 
pline." They  are  certainly  worthy  of  attention  on  ac- 
count of  the  treasure  of  tradition  they  furnish;  still 
more,  the  peculiarity  of  their  moral  character  renders 
them  notable  and  significant^  this  character  being  wholly 
catholic,  mingling  severity  with  mildness,  keeping  the 
nght  medium  between  laxity  and  rigor. 

2.  Patrittic  Period* — We  now  reach  the  period  in 
which  we  deal  with  the  writings  of  the  fathers  of  the 
Church.  The  series  opens  with  Justin  Martyr  (q.  v.), 
"  the  evangelist  wearing  the  mantle  of  a  philosopher." 
It  was  his  mind,  trained  by  ancient  ethical  philosophy, 
which  placed  in  the  ground  of  Christian  ethics  the  first 
seed  of  scientific  treatment.  He  clothed  the  Christian 
ideas  in  the  scientific  forms  of  antique  wisdom,  and 
showed  that  the  classic  must  bend  before  the  higher  light 
of  the  Gospel.  Particularly  noticeable  is  his  conception 
of  reason  as  identical  with  knowledge  and  conscience. 
One  of  the  fundamental  Christian  ideas — ^liberty  of  hu- 
man will — in  contraposition  to  fatalUm,  sustained  by 
pagan  views,  he  vindicated  by  an  argumentation  as 
acute  as  striking.  He  tried  to  elucidate  the  relation  of 
Christian  principles  to  the  Mosaic  law,  alid  defended  the 
Christian  ethics  against  objections  raised  both  from  the 
Jewish  and  from  pagan  stand-points.  Next  we  place 
the  two  apol<^8ts,  Athenagoras  (q.  v.)  and  Theophilus 
(q.  v.),  bishop  of  Antioch.  Their  writings  furnish  a  rich 
store  for  ethics.  After  them  we  meet  that  great  disciple 
of  Polycarp,  St.  Irenieus  (q.  v.).  In  opposition  to  the 
transcendental  speculations  of  the  Gnostics,  he  uigee 
with  emphaus  to  a  practical  life.  But  in  thus  giving 
prominence  to  the  practical  part  of  Christianity,  he  is 
far  from  falling  into  a  **  moralizing"  tendency.  Far 
greater  services  than  those  named  were  rendered  in  the 
scientific  elaboration  of  Christian  ethics  by  Clement 


of  Alexandria.  His  three  principal  writings  fbnn  a 
tripartite  entity,  in  which  he  sucoeasively  imparts  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  life  in  its  fundamental  fcatnicSi 
His  first  work  (Aoyoc  ttfMTptvruBoQ  irpoQ  'BXXtfvaf;)  h 
polemioo-apologetic ;  he  combats  what  is  morally  injari- 
oos  in  popular  religions  and  in  the  philoeophical  systems 
of  heathendom,  and  compares  with  it  the  beneficial  in- 
fluence which  Christianity  exercises  on  its  profesMini: 
he  shows  the  absurdity  of  the  pagan  legends  of  ^xbt, 
and  demonstrates  how  the  religious  mysteries  of  the 
pagans  so  often  most  deeply  offend  the  moral  senti- 
ments, while  the  Christian  doctrines  and  mysteries  have 
the  advantage  of  harmonizing  with  reason  and  moral 
purity;  he  admits  that  the  writings  of  pagan  philoso- 
phers contain  seeds  of  morality,  but  reminds  us  that  they 
owe  their  origin  to  the  Aoyog,  the  source  of  all  vital 
truth  in  the  world.  The  second  treatise  (6  watSay^ 
76O  is  divided  into  several  books.  The  first  treats  «f 
moral  life  in  general ;  it  may  be  considered  an  introduc- 
tion to  Christian  ethics.  The  second  treats  of  Christian 
ethics  in  its  main  features.  The  remaining  books,  cor- 
responding to  special  morals,  expatiate  on  the  particular 
duties  and  virtues,  and  discuss  conduct,  in  the  several 
relations  and  occurrences  of  external  life,  from  the  Chria- 
tiau  stand-point.  The  third  essay  {arpmiMara^  miscel- 
lanies) leads  to  a  higher  degree  of  moral  knowledge  and 
action.  The  difTerence  of  the  two  degrees  lies  in  yv^ 
fftC*  On  the  foundation  of  the  ideas  gained  by  a  deeper 
and  increased  knowledge  a  higher  religio-moral  coltuie 
is  constructed,  the  culmination  of  which  is  lore  aarimi- 
lating  and  uniting  with  the  Deity.  In  condoaion  of 
the  whole,  Clement  sketches  the  image  of  the  yvteri' 
KOQf  and  thus  presents  the  Christian  ideal  of  a  mxtnl 
personage.  The  yviiotQ  Clement  deduces  from  no  other 
source  than  from  the  idea  of  the  divine  Logos  which 
personally  appeared  in  Christ;  an  idea  which,  soppoit- 
ing  and  illustrating,  pervades  all  his  definitions  i[  mo- 
rality. In  his  smidler  address.  Tec  o  tfw^ofui'oc  vXor- 
(Tcoc  (**Who  is  the  rich  man  saved?"),  he  discusses  a 
practical  question  of  the  time  concerning  the  use  of 
earthly  valuables  and  possessions.  It  may  not  be  too 
much  to  assert  that  Clement,  by  his  literary  activity,  is 
of  no  less  signifkamce  for  the  department  of  Christian 
ethics  than  his  worthy  disciple  Origen,  by  his  celebrated 
work  Wipi  apxSiv,  became  to  that  of  Christian  dogmatics. 
To  these  two  Alexandrian  Christians  sdenoe  is  indebted 
for  the  most  profound  and  lasting  stimokis.  The  mer- 
its  of  Origen  about  Christian  apologetic  ethics  we  need 
but  allude  to  here,  and  can  speak  only  of  his  two  prac- 
tical treatises — nipt  tifxh^  (""  prayer)  and  £iV  ftofirr- 
ptov  wporptXTtKic  Xoyoi  (exhortation  to  martyrdom). 
One  feature  to  which  we  have  alluded  in  the  writings 
of  these  Church  fathers — ^the  leaning  on  the  definitions  of 
the  ethics  of  classical  antiquity — need  of  coarse  hanlly 
excite  surprise.  For  it  must  be  apparent  to  every  well- 
read  student  of  antiquity  that  the  fathers,  in  order  10 
be  understood,  had  to  speak  the  language  of  the  then 
prevailing  scientific  consciousness ;  they  could  not  break 
at  one  stroke  the  barriers  of  the  surrounding  cultured 
circle,  and  they  felt  the  less  obliged  to  do  this  as  they 
were  thoroughly  convinced  that  in  reason,  enUghtened 
by  the  LoffoSf  was  given  a  point  of  intermediation  be- 
tween the  classical  and  Christian  consdousness,  betwera 
the  objective  basis  of  revelation  and  the  subjective  prin- 
ciple of  cognizance.  This  definition  of  onity  is  by  00 
one  more  emphasised  than  by  Justin  Martyr,  Oemeot  <»f 
Alexandria,  and  Origen.  l*hey  agree  in  the  view  that 
reason  is  the  source  and  measure  of  moralit}*,  cpuse- 
quently  that  what  is  rational  is  moral,  what  is  irra- 
tional is  immoral  or  sinful,  and  thoefbre  that  Chiirtian 
ethics,  as  the  most  rational,  because  derived  from  abso- 
lute reason  personified  in  Christ,  most  also  be  the  most 
complete  and  perfect.  The  writings  of  Teitullian  (q.  v.  v 
which  come  next,  are  marked  by  a  dark  rigor,  grow- 
ing more  prominent  in  prop<Mtion  as  he  inclined  to 
Montanism  (q.  v.).  The  moral  earnestness  of  Christi- 
anity, under  Moutanist  direction,  was  aggmvaicfl  into 
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nnnatunl  sererity;  the  moral  advice  of  the  Goepel  was 
made  a  command,  and  extended  to  all  Christiana.  With 
this  theory,  if  it  had  prevailed,  Christian  principle  would 
have  failed  of  its  mundane  victory,  and  must  have  ulti- 
mately periahed.  In  the  use,  then,  of  Tertullian's  moral- 
istic writings  we  must  distinguish  the  ante-Montanistic 
period  of  the  author*8  life  from  his  later.  Of  the  first 
class  are  De  PaHentia,  De  OraUonty  De  PcenUeniiaj  Ad 
MartyrtSy  A  d  Uxorem,  Next  stands  Cyprian.  Though 
in  general  he  shared  the  strictly  moral  view  of  Tertul- 
lian,  highly  spoken  of  by  him,  and  though,  in  contrast 
with  Alexandrian  speculation,  he  was  strenuously  attach- 
ed to  practical  eoclesiasticism,  yet  he  was  never  carried 
away  to  the  rigid,  excessive  severity  of  his  exemplar, 
and  by  his  more  spiritual  manner  of  contemplation  he 
inclined  to  the  ideal,  thus  offering  points  for  reconcil- 
ing the  Alexandrian  and  North  African  schools.  (See, 
however,  this  CjfchpiBdia,  iii,  821,  coL  2.)  Cyprian's 
writings  belonging  to  the  department  of  ethics  are  De 
zelo  ei  livortf  distinguished  by  its  psychological  tenor, 
the  third  book  of  his  Libri  tesiimomorutn,  which  gives 
an  outline  of  moral  rules  for  Ufe;  De  Bono  PaHentia; 
JM  Opere  et  JCieomoMjfnis ;  De  OnUione  Dommiea;  De 
J.,apM,  etc  We  find  in  his  letters  also  specimens  of 
caauistry — decisions  on  diflicnlt  cases  presented  to  him 
by  bishops.  Next  Lactantius  (q.  v.),  the  Christian  Cic^ 
eto,  spreads  over  the  morals  of  the  Gospel  the  splendor 
of  rhetoric,  and  proves  by  comparison  the  insufficiency 
and  perversity  of  pagan  ethics.  His  IrutUuHotiea  Divi- 
no,  in  which  he  performs  that  task,  can  be  looked  upon 
as  an  exemplar  of  a  development  tending  to  reconcile 
speculative  and  practical  elements.  The  Christian  re- 
ligion, which  teaches  man  to  find  his  supreme  happiness 
in  God,  is  pronounced  by  him  the  true  philosophy  of 
life.  If  some  obliquity  and  error  have  crept  into  his  eth- 
ical statements,  they  must  be  attributed  to  the  drcum- 
atanoe  that  at  the  time  of  his  authorship  the  moral  doo- 
trines  of  the  Church  were  not  yet  so  fixed  as  they  were 
after  the  Pelagian  disputes.  Of  not  equal,  yet  of  con- 
siderable importance,  are  the  writings  of  Athanasius, 
the  pillar  of  orthodoxy  in  the  Arian  controversy.  One 
would  naturally  suppose  that  he,  busy  with  an  attempt  to 
solve  the  great  dogmatic  problem,  had  no  time  for  mor^ 
alistic  discussion ;  nevertheless  we  find  in  his  numerous 
dogmatic  writings  many  moral  reflections  disseminated. 
Almost  exclusively  devoted  to  moral  subjects  are  the 
writings  of  Ephraem  (q.  v.)  the  Syrian,  whose  edify- 
ing compositions  contain  a  rich  store  of  moral  ascetic 
thoughts.  A  condign  pendant  to  the  writings  of  the 
pjftpketa  Sjfrorum  are  the  ethical  writings  of  Macarius 
( q.  V.) ;  they  are  especially  important  for  mj^ticism, 
containing  as  they  do  the  germs  of  the  ecclesiastic  tra- 
«litional  form  later  represented  by  the  great  mystics  of 
the  Bliddle  Ages.  Cyril  (q.  v.)  of  Alexandria  is  too 
well  known  as  the  zealous  advocate  of  Christian  ethics 
against,  the  assaults  of  Julian  to  need  special  considera- 
tion here.  Beside  him  stands  Cyril  (q.  v.)  of  Jeru- 
aaleoa,  who  distinguishes  between  the  dogmatic  and 
ethic  in  the  later  usual  manner,  designating  what  oon- 
oema  faith,  doyna,  and  what  has  moral  action  for  its 
purpose^  wpd(ic>  *0  r^  ^coac/3eiac  Tpowoc  U  Suo 
Tovrwv  ewicT^Ktf  ^oy^rwy  tvuifivv  Kai  irpa^twv 
dya^Av.  The  dogmas  he  regards  as  the  roots  of  moral 
motivesL  We  turn  next  to  that  bright  triple  constella- 
tion of  Cappadocia---Basil  the  Great  and  the  Gregories 
— those  great  influential  theologians  of  the  4th  century. 
The  sublime  moral  earnestness  which  animated  them, 
their  warm  attachment  to  the  Chureh,  the  superior 
culture  which  they  had  gained  by  industrious  study, 
are  mirrored  in  their  litecary  products,  spirit,  learning, 
and  eloquence.  The  main  merit  about  Christian  ethics 
is  undoubtedly  due  to  Basil  the  Great;  yet  also  his 
brother,  Gregory  of  Nyssa  (in  his  writings  on  the  life 
of  Moses,  on  perfection,  on  virginity,  as  well  as  in  his 
homUiea),  and  his  theol<^ical  friend,  Gregory  of  Nazi- 
anzum  (in  hb  poems  and  homilies),  labored  in  the  de- 
partment zealously  and  successfully.    The  li^ucd  of 


Basil  contain  the  main  features  of  Christian  moral  doc» 
trine  continuously  based  on  sentences  of  Holv  Writ. 
His  dffKfirtKd  have  the  higher  m<»ality  and  the  perfec- 
tion of  monastic  orders  for  their  principal  topic  Three 
of  his  letters  addressed  to  Amphilochius,  the  bishop  of 
Iconium,  which  contain  regulations  of  Church  discipline, 
have  acquired  canonical  authority  in  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church.  At  the  confines  of  the  4th  century  we  are 
met  by  the  grave  and  venerable  form  of  Ambrose,  the 
bishop  of  Milan,  whose  writings  introduce  us  into  a 
green  and  flowery  garden  of  moral  meditations.  In  hw 
three  books,  De  Oficiit,  he  furnishes  a  counterpiece  to 
Cicero's  treatise  of  the  same  title.  It  aims  to  bring  the 
purity,  sublimity,  and  sanctity  of  Christian  ethics  to  a 
conscious  and  dear  reo(^ition.  After  him  we  come 
to  three  men — (847-407)  Chrysostom,  Jerome,  and  Au- 
gustine— all  more  or  less  connected  with  the  Pela- 
gian controversy.  The  first  of  them  discourses  on  the 
question  of  free-will  and  grace,  and  in  a  most  practical 
manner.  Soon  after  hu  death  we  see  the  same  raised 
as  an  issue  of  controversy  full  of  moral  interest  by  Pe- 
lagius,  a  British  monk.  Until  the  commencement  of 
the  5th  century  strictly  doctrinal  questions  had  been 
the  topics  of  ecclesiastical  disputes ;  now  the  Pelagian 
contest,  an  eminently  moral  question,  engaged  public 
attention.  The  contrast  of  liberty  and  grace  roust  have 
been  recognised  at  the  first  awakening  of  reflection.  It 
found,  however,  no  flnal  equitable  solution,  and  re- 
mained in  continual  vacillation,  sometimes  grace,  at 
other  times  liberty,  preponderating,  at  the  expense  of 
the  adverse.  (Compare  the  view  of  the  Grecian  fathers 
of  the  Chureh  of  Uowrtv,  Petavius,  De  theoL  dognu 
tom.  i,  lib.  V,  cap.  2.)  Pelagius,  however,  asserted  the 
freedom  of  will  to  such  lengths  that  the  divine  influ- 
ence of  grace  was  nearly  reduced  to  a  nullity.  Pelagius, 
in  referring  man  to  the  power  of  his  will,  wished  to 
rouse  him  to  energetic  action.  This  intention  is  in- 
genious, and  deserving  of  respect  But,  as  Neander 
(JbA.  Ckrysostomua  u,  die  Kirde^  ii,  184  sq.)  correctly 
observes,  man  should  be  brought  not  only  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  originally  divine  nature,  but  at  the 
same  time  to  the  recognition  of  his  internal  corruption 
unlike  it,  and  to  the  ideal  of  sanctity  to  be  obtained :  he 
ought  to  have  cheered  man,  bowed  down,  by  proclaim- 
ing what  the  inflnite  love  of  the  Deity  has  done  in 
Christ  to  deliver  him  from  this  corruption;  he  ought 
to  have  led  him  to  the  inexhaustible  spring  of  divine 
life,  by  which  the  faithful  may  be  renewed  in  heart,  in 
order  to  impart  to  him  confidence  in  moral  exertions, 
not  liable  to  be  deceived,  but  rather  confirmed,  by  self- 
knowledge  and  experience,  which,  according  to  hb 
needs,  humiliate  and  elevate  him.  Jerome  (q.  v.)  pre- 
ceded Augustine  in  coming  forth  to  the  conflict;  he 
had  already  retired  when  the  latter  made  his  appear- 
ance, and  by  the  momentum  of  speculative  talent,  men- 
tal profundity,  and  Christian  knowledge  and  experience, 
turned  and  decided  the  contest.  See  Pelaoianism.  Of 
the  three,  however,  Augustine  deserves  by  far  the  most 
important  place.  Except  perhaps  Clement  of  Alexandria 
and  Ambrose,  St.  Augustine  is  certainly  the  ablest  mor- 
alist of  all  the  patristic  writers.  He  was  among  the 
first  to  be  distinguished  by  reduction  to  principles,  by 
clear  statement,  dialectic  progress  of  ideas,  and  system- 
atic organization  in  general.  The  sovereign  genius 
of  Augustine,  moreover,  succeeded  best  in  emancipating 
himself  from  classical  influences.  Nowhere  is  the  Chris- 
tian vital  principle  of  love  (caritas)  more  exactly  de- 
fined and  carried  out  more  consequentially  than  in  his 
excellent  treatise,  De  morHnu  ecclesia  calholioa  et  Ma- 
nichaorum,  c.  16,  21*24  (comp.  also  his  De  dvit.  Dei, 
xiv,  9,  p.  54, 167;  Enchirid.  c  121 ;  Dejide  et  operibug, 
c  7).  It  is  true  he  does  not  exhibit  in  his  writings  a 
strictly  ethical  system,  but  wherever  and  whenever  he 
treats  moral  subjects,  he  is  alwajrs  led  by  a  scientific 
dialectic  spirit,  and  never  loses  sight  of  the  spiritual 
ideal  unity  floating  before  his  clear  and  comprehensive 
mind.    Among  his  ethical  works,  besides  the  one  men- 
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tioned  above,  the  following  are  especially  worthy  of 
note :  Enchiridion  ad  LcutrenHum  $.  de  fiie,  tpe  et  ca- 
ritaie;  De  Jide  et  operibus;  De  vita  heata;  De  agone 
Ckristiano  ;  De  mendacio ;  De  bono  coujttgali ;  De  sancta 
virgittitute ;  De  continentia;  De  patimlia.  See,  how- 
ever, the  article  Augustine.  In  the  further  lapse  of 
this  period  a  number  of  men,  partly  of  the  Greek,  part- 
ly of  the  Latin  Church,  have  rendered  service  to  ethics. 
Among  these  is  Isidore  of  Pelusium,  whose  moral  writ- 
ings breathe  the  spirit  of  .Chrysoetom,  and  plainly  show 
the  love  devoted  by  him  to  this  great  master,  so  influ- 
ential in  the  Greek  Church.  Nilus  also  must  be  con- 
sidered as  being  in  spiritual  connection  with  this  illus- 
trious exemplar.  Both  clothed  their  ethic  deOnitions, 
precepta,  counsels,  and  casuistic  decisions  in  epistolary 
form.  Even  in  the  Occident  we  meet  with  a  disciple 
of  the  '*  Gold-mouthed,"  John  Cassian,  who  was  actively 
engaged  in  the  Pelagian  movement  by  an  attempt  at 
mediation,  which,  however,  miscarried.  For  ethics,  not 
only  his  De  octo  capU,  viliis  is  worthy  of  mention,  but 
also  his  CoUationes  Patrum,  and  his  twelve  books,  De 
wutituti*  ccenMorum.  Among  the  moralistic  authors  of 
the  Greek  Church,  the  series  of  the  fathers  hitherto  enu- 
merated is  worthily  concluded  by  John  the  Scholastic, 
author  of  that  moral-ascetic  treatise.  Climax  Paradin, 
and  by  Anastasius  Sinaita,  whom  writings  are  mainly 
of  an  ascetic  description.  In  the  Western  Church, 
Gregory  the  Great  closes  the  period  by  his  Moralia,  a 
work  which  he  skilfully  introduces  by  some  passages 
from  Job,  disseminating  many  suggestive  thoughts,  the 
abundant  fruits  of  which  will  not  escape  the  attentive 
observer  in  subsequent  periods  of  ethic  history. 
•  8.  Scholastic  Period. — The  men  whom  we  meet  from 
the  beginning  of  the  7th  until  the  end  of  the  11th 
century,  with  few  exceptions,  made  it  their  main 
task  to  collect  from  the  patristic  mines  all  moralistic 
material,  and  to  distribute  and  group  it  under  definite 
rubrics  and  titles.  Among  these  collectors  archbishop 
Isidore  of  Hispalis  deserves  first  mention.  His  princi- 
pal ethical  work  is  Setdenliarum  «.  de  tummo  bono  libri 
Hi.  The  maxims  gathered  from  older  fathers  treat  of 
virtue  and  sin  in  general,  the  auxiliaries  of  virtue,  and 
particular  duties^  The  main  source  from  which  he 
draws  are  Augustine  and  Gregory  the  Great.  In  his 
De  Dijerentiis  Spiritualilnu  also  a  moralistic  tendency 
predominates,  while  bis  Symmyma  and  Soliloguia  are 
entirely  pervaded  by  it.  With  perspicuity  he  devel- 
ops in  them  etymologically  moral  ideas,  and  reduces 
them  to  logical  connection.  He  is  surpassed,  if  not  in 
learning,  in  mental  productiveness  by  the  abbot  Maxi- 
mus  (the  Confessor),  whose  Kc^oXaia  on  love  contain 
the  most  profound  ideas,  and  are  extremely  valuable  for 
^ientific  ethics.  He  besides  has  well  deserved  by  the 
interpretation  of  the  mystic  writings  of  the  Areopagita. 
Maximus  enunciates  the  proposition  that  the  incarna- 
tion of  the  Aoyoc  had  to  be  renewed  in  us  spiritually ; 
the  human  and  divine  must  penetrate  vitally.  He 
distinguishes  between  the  law  of  nature,  the  writ* 
ten  law,  and  the  law  of  grace,  and  attempts  to  develop 
the  three  elements  in  their  single  and  in  their  inter- 
changing relations.  The  collections  of  moral  maxims 
by  the  Palestinian  monk  Antiochus  in  his  Pandects  of 
Holy  Writ,  and  Beda  the  venerable  in  his  SdntilUe  Pa- 
trum,  are  surpassed  by  John  of  Damascus  in  his  exten- 
sive work  Td  Upd.  This  ample  collection  of  materials, 
surpassing  all  previous  ones  as  regards  completeness, 
is  arranged  alphabetically;  the  single  articles  are  di- 
vided into  a  Biblical  and  a  Patristic  part.  Also  his  still 
more  renowned  work,  'ExdooiQ  diepifirlQ  r^c  6p^oi6^ov 
niffTnaiiy  contains  moral  sections,  the  more  significant 
the  higher  they  stand  in  a  scientific  point  of  view.  AI- 
cuin's  writing,  De  A  mma  Ratione,  is  allied  to  Platonic 
doctrines,  as  they  are  stated  by  Augustine.  It  descants 
on  virtue  in  general,  and  the  cardinal  virtues  and  prin- 
cipal vices.  His  other  work,  De  Virtute  et  Vitiis,  is  leas 
scientific,  and  more  remarkable  for  diligence  in  collects 
tng.    The  thread  of  ethical  writings,  without  enriching 


its  particular  sphere,  was  continued  through  the  duk- 
est  times  of  the  Middle  Ages  by  Smaragdus  (  Via  Btgia 
and  Diadema  Monackorum),  by  bishop  HaUtgar  of 
Cambray  (De  Patniteniia  libri  v),  by  Jonas,  bbbop  of 
Orleans  {Libri  Hi  de  Insdtutume  LauxtU  and  Ubri  dt 
Insiitutione  Heyia'),  by  Rabanus  Manms  (/>e  Vt^w,  Ik 
Pcmitentiaf  De  InttUutione  CUrioorum),  by  FMcbsiiitf 
Badpertus  {Tract,  de  Fide,  8pe  et  Caritate),  bj  Hinc- 
mar  {Epp.  de  CanewHs  Vitiis  et  Virtut.  £»amd.\  br 
Ratherius  (Afedit.  Cordis  libri  rt),  and  by  Peter  I>uDi- 
anu     The  next  vrriter,  Anselm  of  Canterbuiy,  retUy 
opens  up  the  most  auspicious  outlook  of  the  scbolaitk 
field.    His  writings,  which  in  greater  part  bekng  to 
the  department  of  morals,  indicate  a  decided  adTince 
in  a  well-cultured  spirit;  and  there  are fombadovcd  in 
them  the  tendencies  of  the  moralists  of  the  latter  pan 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  by  whom  were  brought  forth  tbose 
extravagances  which  successively  held  sway  in  the  the- 
ological world  under  the  name  of  mysticism,  scbobfi- 
ticism,  and  casuistry.    We  come  here  upon  Bernard  c^ 
Clairvaux  aud  Hugo  of  St.  Victor,  who  were  truly  the 
coiyphsi  of  Middle  Age  ethics,  and  the  leading  repre- 
sentatives of  mysticism  (see  Helfferich,  Die  CkriiiL 
Mystik  [Gotha,  1842],  i,  849  sq.,  480  sq.).     Befaard  » 
surpassed  by  no  author  in  his  delineations  of  the  Wf4tk 
and  power  of  love.    From  him  proceeded  that  pankn- 
ate  inspiration  which  the  monastery  of  St.  Victor  per- 
petuated through  the  Middle  Ages,  and  which  remaiai 
embodied  in  the /fftftfa/itmo/'Cibiif.    The  two  pre-em- 
inent Christian  sentiments,  according  to  him,  are  hu- 
mility and  love;  both  spring  from  the  knowledge  of 
ourselves.    A  sense  of  humiliation  is  the  first  experience 
when  we  duly  regard  ourselves,  and  this  prepares  for 
intensity  of  love,  which  in  ita  highest  degree  is  fek 
only  in  reference  to  God.     We  come  next  to  the  great 
masters  of  scholastic  theological  ethics.     These  are  Pe- 
ter Lombard,  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  Duns  ScotuL    Their 
aim  is  to  harmonize  Aristotelianism  and  Christianitr. 
The  first  completed,  in  his  Magister  Senieidianm,  the 
list  of  the  seven  cardinal  virtues  by  adding  faitb^  hope, 
and  charity  to  the  ancient  series  of  justice,  fortitude, 
temperance,  and  wisdom.     His  scholars,  Alexander  of 
Hales  and  Albert  the  Great,  still  further  perfected  his 
system.    Thomas's  task  is  to  fully  develop,  in  his  ^im- 
ma  Theol.  pt.  ii,  the  medieval  philosophy  of  virtue.   He 
makes  the  intellect  the  highest  principle,  and  distin- 
guishes between  universal  and  special  eUiica^  the  former 
being  that  of  perfect  beings  in  heaven,  the  latter  that 
of  imperfect  bdngs  on  earth.    This  work  is  by  all  oil- 
ics  conceded  to  be  the  most  magnificent  of  all  ethical 
structures  of  the  Middle  Ages.    Duns  Scotus,  in  hu 
Qucestiones  in  iv  Hbb.  sentt^  opposes  the  primanr  of  the 
will  to  that  of  the  intellect,  and  thus  introduces  a  »b- 
jective  element  in  place  of  the  objective  knowledge  to 
which  Aquinas  has  given  prominence.     Besides  these 
great  writers  of  this  period,  there  are  many  othen  vbo 
have  greatly  distinguished  themselves  as  contribotvn 
to  the  department  of  ethics.     Among  these,  above  all 
others  of  the  Christian  writers  of  these  times  whom  we 
have  just  passed  in  review,  towers  the  revered  Bonaveo- 
tura,  the  conciliator  of  the  dialectico-scholastic  and  dtv 
tical  forms  of  the  Middle  Age  spirit.    He  comDenteil 
upon  Lombard's  writings,  and  wrote  in  a  scholastic  num- 
ner  his  BrevHoquium  and  his  Centilofuium;  in  a  mvsti- 
cal  tendency  he  composed  his  Itmerarium  wieHtis  m  !)*• 
urn,  and  smaller  works.    A  pret^  exhaustive  epitome 
of  Christian  ethics  was  furnished  by  William  Peranlc 
(Peraldus)  in  his  Summa  de  Viriutibus  et  Vitiis.    A  still 
richer  and  more  thorough  treadyse  of  moral  thedogv 
came  from  the  pen  of  the  Dominican  Antoniaoa^  ardh 
bishop  of  Florence,  who,  after  Thomas,  perfonned  the 
greatest  service  in  this  field.    He  deserves  to  stand  br 
the  side  of  Bonaventuia,  as  the  author  of  Smmima  Tktv 
logi<B  M  iv  partes  distributa.    The  Speculum  Morale  of 
Vincenoe  of  Beauvais  stands  in  intimate  relatioo  to 
Thomas's  writings,  nuiny  regarding  Thomas  as  its  au- 
thor even,  because  of  the  similarity  to  the  Secumia  Se- 
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cundm;  yet  there  seems  to  be  little  ground  for  this  snp- 
poaitioD,  and  Ylnoence  should  be  counted  here  as  a 
writer  of  merit  Gerson  also  deserves  mention  here 
for  his  valuable  contributions  to  scholastic  morals  (as 
contained  in  voL  iii  of  the  Antwerp  edition  of  his 
works). 

Mysticism,  during  the  quarrels  of  the  scholastics,  de- 
veloped and  flourished  more  than  ever  in  the  latter  part 
of  this  (14th)  century,  and  brought  forth  much  valua- 
ble fruit.  fVominent  among  those  who  at  this  time 
gave  to  mysticism  a  popular,  practical  tendency  were 
John  Tauler  (q.  v.)  and  Henry  Suso  (q.  v.).  On  the 
borders  of  the  objective  eodesia^cal  and  subjective  un- 
ecdesiastical  mysticism  we  meet  John  Ruysbroech,  who 
is  by  Gerson  ruled  out  of  the  Church  writers  as  a  here- 
tic (see  Ullmann,  Rfformert  before  the  Reformation), 
But  the  greatest  influence  by  far  was  exerted  by  Thomas 
k  Kempis,  who,  breaking  away  altogether  from  specu- 
lation, entered  the  practical  popular  road  in  his  Inuta- 
tion^  to  which  we  have  already  referred.  But  while 
thus  gradually  by  this  new  mystical  method  morality 
was  referred  to  inner  feelings,  aspirations,  and  conflicts, 
and  by  the  scholastic  method  it  was  founded  on  systems 
of  intellectual  principles,  prominence  was  given  to  the 
casuistical  method,  which  limits  itself  to  the  determina- 
tion of  duty  in  particular  cases  (casus  conscientis)  in 
practical  life.  Numerous  works  on  casuistry,  some  of 
them  designed  for  the  use  of  the  confessional,  were  pro- 
duced from  the  13th  to  the  16th  century,  the  principal  of 
which  are  the  AsteBtma,  by  a  Minorito  of  Asti ;  the  Af^- 
ffeliea,  by  Angelus  de  Cidvasio ;  the  PiaaneUa,  also  called 
the  MtufUtruecia,  by  Barthotomeo  de  Sancta  Ck>ncor- 
dia,  in  Rsa;  the  Ronlla^  by  the  Grenoese  Minorito  Trou- 
amala;  and  the  Monaidinoj  by  archbishop  Monaldus,  of 
Benevento.  The  Astetana  treats,  in  eight  books,  of  the 
divine  commandments,  of  virtues  and  vices,  of  cove- 
nants and  last  wills,  of  the  sacraments,  of  penance  and 
extreme  unction,  of  ordination,  of  ecclesiastical  censures, 
smd  of  marriage.  The  tendency  of  casuistry  is  to  dissi- 
pate the  essential  unity  of  the  Christian  life  in  the  tech- 
nical consideration  of  a  diversity  of  works. 

4.  Modem  Periods — Casuistry  had  begun  to  decline 
when  it  was  revived  and  zealously  improved  by  the 
Order  of  Jesuits,  and  became  their  peculiar  ethics.  The 
doctrine  of  probabilities  was  developed  by  them  in  con- 
nection with  it.  The  number  of  writers  who  devoted 
themselves  to  this  task  is  very  large.  We  can  only 
make  room  here  for  the  more  noted.  Though  rather  a 
polemic  than  a  moralist,  Bellarmine  (f  1621)  deserves 
to  be  first  mentioned  here  because  of  the  Jesuitic  moral 
sentiments  contained  in  his  Ditputationee  de  amiro' 
vernit  CkritUcuuB  fideL  He  has,  moreover,  played  his 
part  as  a  mystieo- ascetic  writer.  His  Libri  Hi  de 
gemim  CoiumbcB  (Antw.  1617),  and  his  De  aseefuume 
maUis  in  Deumpericaku  rerum  ereatarum  (Par.  1606), 
are  greatly  valued  by  Romanists.  But  little  less  noted 
is  Peter  Canisius  (f  1597),  author  of  Summa  doctrina 
Ckritliana,  a  work  which,  though  intended  as  an  aid  to 
catechetics,  is  yet  much  valued  by  Boman  moralists  be- 
cause of  the  many  important  hints  which  it  furnishes 
them.  Other  Jesuitical  moralists  who  deserve  mention 
here  are  Francis  of  Toledo  (f  1596),  Summa  eamum 
cofudeiUia  s.  Inttructorium  tacerdotum  in  Ubb.  rm  dis- 
tinetuM  (Borne,  1602) ;  Immanuel  Sa  (f  1596),  Aphoris- 
SM  coi^euariorum  ex  doctorum  sententiie  collet  (ed. 
ulL  Duae.  1627) ;  John  Azor  (f  1600),  InsHlutiones  Mo- 
raka  (Rome,  1600  sq.);  Gregory  of  Yalentia  (f  1608), 
Commenti.  tkeoL  et  dbputL  in  Summam  T&omm  Aqui- 
naiis;  Gabriel  Yasquez  (f  1604),  Commenti,  et  diaputt, 
in  Thorn,  (Ingolst.  1606);  Thos.  Sanchez  (f  1630),  Oput 
Morale,  in  prmeepUi  Deocdogi  (Mad.  16 18) ;  Disputationee 
de  Isffibus  ae  Deo  legitkUore  in  decern  librae  dietribuim 
(Lugd.  1618,  et  Opp,  L  xi) ;  De  Tripiici  virtute  the^ 
oh^ea,  Fide,  8pe  et  Caritate  (Aschaffenb.  1622;  Opp. 
xii);  De  Ultimo  homime  Fine,  voluntario  et  involunta- 
riOf  hvmanorum  cictionum  Boniiate  et  Malitia,  PcueiotU' 
te#,  HabUSmt,  VitOe  et  Peoeatis  (Mogunt.  1618;  t.  vi  et 
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vii);  Paul  Laymann  (tl685),  Theologia  Moralit  (Mo- 
nach.  1625) ;  Vinoence  Filliatius  (t  1622),  Quagsiionee 
morales  de  Chriatianis  officiie  el  cwnbua  conscierUia  ad 
formam  curtue,  qui  pralegi  eolet  in  Societate  Jetu  Col- 
legio  Rom,  (Lugd.  1622  sq.) ;  Leonhard  Less  (f  1623), 
lib.  iv,  De  Justitia  et  Jure  cceterieque  virtuiibus  canU' 
naUbua  adSecundam  Secunda  Thoma  (LugiL  1630) ;  Fer- 
dinand de  Castro  Palao  (f  1638),  Opus  Morale  de  ViHw 
tibut  et  ViHie  (Lugd.  1683  sq.) ;  John  de  Lugo  (f  1660), 
Diaputt,  de  Sacramentia,  etc 

Pascal,  and  others  with  him,  though  not  so  ably  as 
he,  assailed  the  indeflniteness  and  ambiguity  of  casuist- 
ical principles  as  espoused  by  many  of  these  Jesuitic 
moralists  [see  Pkobabilism]  ;  as  the  adequate  type  of 
whom  it  should,  however,  be  stated  here  that  the  Me- 
dulla of  Hermann  Busenbaum,  which  is  the  basis  of  the 
Theologia  Moralia  of  Liguori,  attained  the  highest  rep- 
utation. Busenbaum's  work  is  truly  the  embodiment 
of  Jesuitical  ethics.  It  appeared  first  in  1645  at  Muu- 
ster,  and  passed  through  fifty  editions,  enjo3ring  a  cir- 
culation like  that  of  no  other  moral  coropend ;  and  yet 
this  was  not  the  end,  for  its  embodiment  into  the  Th^ 
ologia  Moralia  of  Liguori  gave  it  another  lease  of  life, 
and  thus  the  Medulla  may  be  said  to  have  enjoyed  a 
two-hundred-years'  rule.  See,  however,  our  article  Li- 
guori. The  Medulla  was  also  used  and  commented 
upon  by  Claude  Lacroix  and  Francis  Anth.  Zacharia. 
Of  like  tendency  are  the  writings  of  Tabema,Viva, 
Mazotta,  Francolinus,  and  £dm.  Voit.  The  casuistico- 
moral  treatise  of  the  last  named  is  now,  after  Iaguori*8, 
the  great  favorite  of  Romanists,  especially  of  Jesuits 
and  Ultramontanes,  and  has  in  recent  years  been  re- 
peatedly published  at  Rome  and  Paris. 

Among  the  writers  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
who  have  stood  sloof  in  a  great  measure  from  the  casu- 
ists, as  well  as  the  reformers  led  by  Pascal,  the  first  place 
in  this  period  belongs  to  bishop  Louis  Abelly  (f  1691), 
whose  Medulla  Thedogica  has  passed  through  several 
editions  (last,  Regensb.  1839).  A  favorite  text-book  for  * 
theological  students,  because  of  its  brevity  and  clear- 
ness, is  the  Examen  theologice  Morale,  by  Marianus  at 
Angelia.  It  has  been  exceeded  in  popularity  only  by 
Sobiech's  Compend,  thoohgia  Moralia,  and  more  recently 
by  Liguori*s  Homo  ApoatoUcus, 

5.  Recent  Period, — ^Among  those  who  in  more  recent 
days  have  led  the  Romanists  on  moral  subjects,  none 
deserve  so  high  a  place  as  Uirscher,  whose  ChriatL 
Moral  (Tub.  1835,  3  vols.  8vo,  and  often)  is  really  a 
work  of  more  than  ordinary  merit.     Perhaps  equal 
merit  is  accorded  to  Sailer  (Chriftkatholiache  Moral, 
Ratisbon,  1831),  also  a  scholar  and  a  clear  thinker. 
These  two  men  were  liberal  in  sentiment,  and  accom- 
modated themselves  to  the  spirit  of  the  age;  but  for 
.this  reason  they  are  well  known  only  in  Germany  and 
among  the  Gallican  clergy  of  France.    Everywhere  el^e 
Liguori  still  holds  sway.     Ambrose  Joseph  Stapf  may 
in  many  respects  be  counted  a  disciple  of  Sailer  and 
Hirscher.     His  ChriatUche  SUtenlehre  was  published  at 
Innsbruck  in  1850,  edited  by  J.  B.  Hofmann.     Other 
works  of  like  tendency  and  worth  are  from  the  distin- 
guished Roman  Catholic  theologians  Filser,  Martin, 
Propst,  and  especially  Werner.    Danzer,  Mutschelle,  and 
Schreiber  may  be  pointed  out  as  principal  organs  of  a 
negative  tendency.     They  are  Pelagian  in  their  inter- 
pretation of  Christianity,  and  betray  the  modem  ra- 
tionalistic leaning  in  their  moral  systems.    Among  those 
who  have  closely  allied  themselves  with  the  sceptical 
philosophic  schools  of  our  day  the  following  are  worthy 
of  mention:  Aug.  Isenbiehl  (tl800),  Tugaidlehre  wich 
Grundadtzen  der  reUten  Vemunft  u,  dee praktiechen  Chria^ 
ienthuma  (Augsh.  1796) ;  Joa.Gei8hl\ttner  (tlB06),  Thwl. 
Moral  in  finer  wiaaenachafilidien  Daratdbtng  (AugiA>. 
1806).     The  last  named  is  a  disciple  of  Fichte,  aiwl,  Xa^ 
gether  with  Maunis  Scbenkl  (t  1816),  who  paUUtned 
Ethica  Chriatiana  (6th  ed.  Vienna,  1880),  indk»U»  a 
passing  over  to  a  more  poeitive  tendency.     One  <if  tW 
more  recent  and  noted  works  on  the  subject  la  FaiC 
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Paul  FahBthy's  Theologia  Morum,  Catholica  (1861,  4 
vols.).  Though  the  author  is  a  Hungarian,  the  work 
has  been  brought  out  in  Germany,  and  there  enjoys  a 
wide  circulation,  and  is  acknowledged  superior  to  the 
German  works  (oomp.  Literariscker  Ifandweiserf,  d, 
bath,  DeMtschlofid,  Sept  18,  1867).  It  is  based  on  the 
labors  of  Suarez,  BiUuart,  Less,  Laymann,  and  Leander. 
Another  work  of  about  the  same  date  is  Prof.  F.  Fried- 
hoflTs  AUgem.  MoraUh&>logie  (Mayence,  1860).  Later 
he  wrote  another  work  on  the  subject,  entitled  Spedelle 
Morcdtheologie  (1865),  but  neither  of  them  compares 
favorably  with  the  Hungarian  production.  Of  greater 
value  even  than  Palasthy's  work,  and  more  recent  in 
origin,  is  Prof.  Simar's  Lehrb,  d,  ktUhol.  MoraUheologu 
(Bonn,  1867,  8vo),  which  is  fast  gaining  ground  in 
the  theological  schools  of  Germany.  In  his  intro- 
duction he  furnishes  a  valuable  resume  of  the  history 
of  Roman  Catholic  moral  theology,  which  we  have 
freely  consulted  in  writing  this  article.  See  Wetzer  u. 
Welte,  Kirchen-Lexikon,  vii,  294-308;  Aschbach,  Kir- 
ehen-Lexikorif  s.  v.  Moral  Theologie;  DubUn  Rev,  Oct. 
1858 ;  BrowHMOtCt  Rev,  Jan.  1853 ;  and  for  Protestant 
critidsma,  Manning  and  Meyrick,  Moral  Theolo^  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  or  certain  Points  in  S,  Alfonso  de 
Liguorfs  Moral  Theology  considered,  in  19  Letters  (1855); 
Presb,  Qu,  April,  1878,  p.  867;  North  Brit,  Rev,  July, 
1870,  p.  266;  [^'esttuinster  Rev.  Jan.  1878,  p.  118  sq.; 
Christian  Remembrancer,  Jan.,  July,  and  Oct  1854.  (J. 
H.W.) 

Morales,  Ambroaio,  a  learned  Spanish  Domini- 
can, the  best  authority  on  eariy  Spanish  history,  was 
bom  at  Cordova  in  1518.  His  parents  and  relatives 
were  people  eminent  in  literary  circles,  and  Ambrosio 
enjoyed  all  the  advantages  his  country  could  afford 
him.  One  of  bis  uncles^  Feman  Perez  de  Oliva,  who 
waB  a  professor  of  philosophy  and  theology  at  Salaman- 
ca, took  a  prominent  part  in  bis  education,  and  greatly 
influenced  his  tendency  to  theological  study.  He  was 
also  indebted  to  Joan  de  Medina  and  to  Melcbior  Cano, 
two  great  vrriters  and  eloquent  professors  of  divinity  of 
that  time,  the  former  at  Alcala,  the  latter  at  Salamanca, 
where  he  was  the  great  antagonist  of  his  eminent  col- 
league Bartholomeo  Carranza,  and  a  still  greater  oppo- 
nent of  the  Jesuits.  This  Cano,  or  Canus,  is  the  author 
of  the  excellent  treatise  De  Locis  Theohgicis,  and  was 
a  great  reformer  of  the  schools,  from  which  he  banished 
many  futile  and  absurd  questions.  While  yet  a  youth 
Morales  produced  a  translation  of  the  Pinax  or  Tahle 
ofCihes.  But  religious  enthusiasm  arose  far  above  all 
his  literary  aspirations,  and  per\''aded  all  his  actions. 
At  the  age  of  nineteen  Morales  became  a  Jeronymite, 
when,  his  religious  fervor  being  no  longer  controUable, 
in  order  to  secure  himself  against  temptation,  he  at- 
tempted to  follow  the  precedent  of  Origen.  The  ex- 
cruciating pain  inseparable  from  this  self-mutihition 
drew  from  him  a  shriek  which  brought  a  brother  monk 
to  his  cell  in  time  to  give  him  effectual  relief.  In  order 
to  obtain  a  papal  dispensation  for  his  conduct,  he  set 
out  for  Bome;  but  fell  into  the  sea,  and  was  saved,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  account,  by  a  miracle.  Considering 
this  accident  as  a  warning  not  to  proceed,  he  joined  his 
friends  at  court,  and  lived  thenceforward  as  a  secular 
priest  After  the  death  of  his  father  he  became  a  pro- 
feseor  at  Alcala,  where  he  had,  among  others,  Guevara, 
Chacon,  Sandoval,  and  the  first  Don  Juan  of  Austria, 
among  his  pupils.  He  sustained  the  high  literary  credit 
of  his  family  by  his  investigations  into  the  antiquities 
of  Spain.  He  also  devoted  himself  to  belles-lettres,  and 
did  mueh  to  cultivate  among  the  Spanish  of  his  day  a 
taste  for  literature.  His  services  were  recognised  at 
court,  and  he  was  made  historiographer  to  Philip  II, 
king  of  Spain.  Morales  died  in  1590.  He  was  the 
author  of  several  works  on  the  secular  as  well  as  relig- 
ious history  and  antiquities  of  Spain ;  but  his  extreme 
credulity  greatly  deteriorates  the  value  of  his  writings. 
See  Bouterweck,  Hist,  ofSpamsh  LU.  (see  Index) ;  Tick- 
noi^  Uiat,  of  Spatnsh  IM.  iii,  129. 


Morales,  Juan  Bantista,  a  Spanish  monliit, 
was  bom  at  Montella,  Andalusia,  and  fiouiisbed  in  the 
first  half  of  the  17th  century.  Scarcely  aoytbing  t» 
known  of  his  personal  history.  He  is,  however,  no(«d 
as  the  author  of  Jardin  de  Suertes  morales  y  rtritat 
(Seville,  1616, 16mo).  See  Antonio,  Bibliotheca  Hi^Htu 
nova,  s.  V. 

Morales,  Luis  de,  a  Spanish  artist,  noted  for  bis 
paintings  of  sacred  subjects,  was  bom  in  Badajoz  in 
1509.  Either  from  his  constant  choice  of  sacred  sub- 
jects, or  (less  probably)  from  the  merits  of  his  worki, 
he  received  the  surname  of  £1  Divino,  **  the  divine.*' 
His  pictures  were  nearly  all  heads,  generally  of  Christ 
or  the  Virgin;  some  authorides  believe  that  there  are 
no  uistances  of  his  painting  the  figure  at  full  length. 
His  Ecce  Homo  and  Mater  Dolorosa  are  the  best  types 
of  bis  paintings.  In  spite  of  his  acknowledged  abUitr, 
the  prices  he  received  for  his  works  are  said  not  to  have 
been  enough  to  compensate  him  for  the  great  labor  and 
time  he  spent  upon  them ;  and  he  lived  in  the  greatest 
want  until  his  old  age,  when  he  was  supported  by  Philip 
II.  His  chief  works  are  at  Toledo,  VaUadolid,  Burgos, 
and  Granada.  He  died  in  Badajoz  in  1586. — ^Appleton's 
American  Cyclopadia,  xi,  806. 

Moralities,  a  term  used  for  the  theatrical  repre- 
sentations made  by  the  monks  in  the  Middle  Ages,  de- 
signed to  exhibit  virtue  and  vice,  so  as  to  make  the 
former  look  desirable,  the  latter  detestable,  llus  wxtrd 
is  classed  with  two  others  of  similar  meaning — wiradts 
and  mysteries.    See  Mysteries. 

Morality  is  that  relation  which  human  actiont 
bear  to  a  given  rule  of  rectitude.  Says  Whatdyy^To 
lay  down  in  their  universal  form  the  laws  aoooiding  to 
which  the  conduct  of  a  free  agent  ought  to  be  regu- 
lated, and  to  apply  them  to  the  different  aituations  of 
human  life,  is  the  end  of  moraUt/'  {fjessons  on  Morals), 
It  is  the  opposite  of  legality,  s»  that  expreases  <mly  cnn- 
formity  with  justice,  while  morality  is  applied  to  the 
tenthncy  in  the  mind  or  heart  towards  hamKmious  action 
with  the  law.  It  is  the  doctrine,  in  short,  which  treau 
of  actions  as  right  or  wrong.  It  does  not  cover  so  viic 
a  field  as  religion,  but  is,  nevertheless,  the  outgrowth  of 
it.  "  Morality,"  it  has  been  aptly  said,  ^  is  a  studiooi 
conformity  of  our  actions  to  the  relations  in  which  we 
stand  Co  each  other  in  civil  society.  Morality  compre- 
hends only  a  part  of  religion ;  but  religion  oomprehcodi 
the  whole  of  morality.  Morality  finds  all  its  modves 
here  below ;  religion  fetches  all  its  motives  from  above 
The  highest  principle  in  social  morals  b  a  just  regard 
to  the  rights  of  men ;  the  first  prindple  in  rdigion  b 
the  love  of  Giod."  While  religion,  then,  ooven  the 
whole  life  both  in  its  present  and  future  relations,  mo- 
rality confines  itself  virtually  to  the  temporal,  or  bK- 
ter  civil  life.  "  Morality,"  says  Coleridge,  **  comm«iioe» 
with  and  begins  in  the  sacred  distinction  between  thioK 
and  person.  On  this  distinction  all  law,  human  and  di- 
vine, is  grounded"  {A  ids  to  Rejleetion,  i,  265>  ^  There 
are  in  the  world,"  says  Sewell,  **  two  classes  of  objects, 
persons  and  things;  and  these  are  mutually  related  to 
each  other.  There  are  relations  between  persons  ssA 
persons,  and  between  things  and  things ;  and  the  pecul- 
iar distinctions  of  moral  actions,  moral  charactcfs,  piot- 
al  principles,  moral  habits,  as  contrasted  with  the  intel- 
lect and  other  parts  of  man's  nature,  lies  in  this,  thai 
they  always  imply  a  relation  behoeen  tioo  persons,  not  be- 
tween two  things"  (Christian  Morals,  p.  889).  Nov  the 
Christian  Church  holds  that  so  much  of  the  gkay  of 
man*s  origin  remains  in  him,  that  even  when  (aithcit 
from  the  light  and  grace  of  Christ's  presence  in  the 
Church  he  retains  some  spark  of  that  divine  consdeDce 
which  is  derived  from  him — ''the  true  light,  wbicb 
lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  wmM**  (Joha 
i,  9).  ^  Morality,"  argues  Cul\'erwell  aptly, "  is  fiwmted 
in  the  divine  nature.  It  is  an  etemal  ordinance  made 
in  the  depth  of  God's  infinite  wisdom  and  eoansel  fcr 
regulating  and  governing  the  whole  world,  which  yet 
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had  not  its  binding  virtue  in  respect  of  God  himself, 
irbo  has  always  the  full  and  unrestrained  liberty  of  his 
cirn  essence  that  it  cannot  bind  itself"  {Liffki  0/ Nat' 
ttre).     Hence  a  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  some  sense 
of  responsibility  to  God,  and  some  capacity  for  practical 
virtue,  may  be  possessed  even  by  persons  not  Christians ; 
those  of  them  at  least  who  have  not  been  brought  with- 
in reach  of  the  Church,  Mrith  its  revelation  of  truth  and 
its  sacraments  of  grace.    Of  such  St  Paul  speaks  in 
Hom.  ii,  14 ;  or  at  least  his  words  respecting  the  Gen- 
tiles who  had  not  the  Jewish  *Maw"  may  be  fairly  in- 
terpreted as  extending  also  to  those  who  have  not  the 
Christian  law.     They  may  do  by  nature  some  of  those 
duties  which  are  extended  and  heightened  by  grace,  and 
may  thus  be  "  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God."    To 
what  extent  such  natural  morality  now  exists  (after 
eighteen  centuries  of  Christianity)  it  is  impossible  to 
say ;  probably  to  a  very  small  extent.     In  his  epbUe 
to  the  Romans,  St.  Paul  dearly  distinguishes  between 
that  conformity  with  the  letter  of  the  law  springing 
from  a  Christian  heart,  and  that  external  conformity 
prompted  simply  by  a  desire  to  evade  the  odium  or 
punishment  of  the  transgressor.    The  latter  the  apostle 
does  not  recognise  as  true  morality;  the  ducaiovtnnj 
vofwefi  is  in  its  simple  legality,  and  for  want  of  a  real 
inwardness  of  a  moral  or  better  spiritual  life,  only  an 
f^jparent  morality.     The  ipya  vofiov  are  not  by  any 
roeaa^  the  ipya  dya^a  which  the  spirit  of  Christianity 
elicits;  they  want  that  life-giving  spirit  which  is  none 
other  than  the  spirit  of  divine  love,  of  the  fullest,  in- 
most, and  truly  unconditional  surrender  to  God  and  his 
most  holy  purposes.    The  germ,  the  life  or  essence,  of 
Christian  morality  is  low,  itself  the  principle  of  union 
in  and  with  God,  the  fountain  and  original  of  all  good. 
It  is  to  Christian  morality,  then,  that  the  highest  stand- 
ard and  the  noblest  place  must  be  assigned ;  indeed,  it 
is  Christian  morality  which  must  not  only  precede,  but 
supersede,  all  other  systems  of  morality.     "  What  the 
duties  of  morality  are,"  says  Coleridge,  *'  the  apostle  in- 
structs the  believer  in  full,  comprising  them  under  the 
two  heads  of  negative  and  positive :  negative,  to  keep 
himself  pure  from  the  world ;  and  positive,  beneficence 
from  ioving^ktndnese — that  is,  love  of  his  fellow-men 
(his  kind)  as  himself.    Last  and  highest  come  the  spir- 
itual, oompriiung  all  the  truths,  acts,  and  duties  that 
have  an  especial  reference  to  the  timeless,  the  perma- 
nent, the  eternal,  to  the  sincere  love  of  the  true  as  truth, 
of  the  good  as  good,  and  of  God  as  both  in  one.     It 
comprehends  the  whole  ascent  from  uprightness  (moral- 
ity, virtue,  inward  rectitude)  to  godlikeness,  with  all  the 
acta,  exercises,  and  disciplines  of  mind,  will,  and  affec- 
tions that  are  requisite  or  conducive  to  the  great  de- 
sign of  our  redemption  from  the  form  of  the  evil  one, 
and  of  our  second  creation  or  birth  in  the  divine  image. 
It  may  be  an  additional  aid  to  reflection  to  distinguish 
the  three  kinds  severally,  according  to  the  faculty  to 
which  each  corresponds,  the  part  of  our  human  nature 
which  is  more  particularly  its  organ.     Thus,  the  pru- 
dential corresponds  to  the  sense  and  the  understanding; 
the  moral  to  the  heart  and  the  conscience;  the  spiritiul 
to  the  will  and  the  reason,  that  is,  to  the  finite  will  re- 
duced to  harmony  with  and  in  subordination  to  the 
reason,  as  a  ray  from  that  true  light  which  is  both  rea- 
son and  will,  universal  reason  and  will  absolute"  {Aids  to 
ReJIectum,  i,  265,  also  22, 23).    On  the  near  coincidence 
of  this  scriptural  division  with  the  Platonic,  see  Pru- 
DBNCB.     See  Bishop  Horsley's  Charge  (1790) ;  Palsy's 
and  Grove's  Moral  Philotophy ;  Beattie's  ElemmUs  of 
Moral  Scienee;  Evans's  Sermons  on  Christian  Temper; 
Watta's  Sermons  oti  Christian  Morals ;  Mason's  Chris- 
tian Morals;  More's  Hints,  ii,  246;  Gisbome's  Sermons 
designed  to  iUustrcOe  and  enforce  Christian  Morality; 
Meysenburg,  De  Christiana  rdigioms  vi  et  effectu  in 
jus  civile  (Gott.  1828,  8vo);   HofTbauer,  Das  allgem, 
Oder  Naturreeht  u.  die  Moral  (Halle,  1816) ;  Sehleier- 
macher,  Gntndlmien  einer  Kritik  der  trisheriffen  SUten- 
lekre  (Beii  18IB),  p.  465;  Bread,  Difference  between  the 


Morality  of  Jesus  and  that  of  the  Jews;  Ensor,  Princi- 
pies  of  Morality ;  Hildreth,  Theory  of  Morals;  Kames, 
Principles  of  Morality;  Whewell,  Morality,  §  76 ;  Mau- 
rice, Lectures  on  Social  Morality  (1878) ;  Smith,  Char- 
acteristics of  Christian  Morality  (Bampton  I^ects.  1873) ; 
ConUtnp.  Rev,  April,  1872,  art.  vi  and  viii ;  March,  1872, 
art^  V ;  Westminster  Rev,  April,  187 1 ,  p.  243, 260, 261 ;  and 
literature  in  Malcom,  TheoL  Index,  s.  v.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Morals,  a  term  usually  employed  to  designate  the 
aggregate  of  the  moral  principles  of  an  individual  or  a 
community  as  evinced  in  its  conduct  in  comparison  with 
the  acknowledged  rules  of  morality.  The  various  gen- 
eral relations  of  this  subject  are  so  fully  discussed  in 
the  articles  Ethics,  Moral  Law,  etc.,  that  we  here 
bring  together  only  some  special  distinctions  under  the 
head  of  dufy,  the  fulfilment  of  which  is  the  ultimate  cri- 
terion of  public  and  private  morals. 

Baumgarten  defines  duties  to  be  actions  which  one  is 
bound  to  perform,  and  Christian  August  CrusiqB  coin- 
cides with  this  opinion  when  he  defines  duty  as  the  ap- 
plication of  the  principles  of  morality  to  individual  cases, 
and  with  O^utz,  who  calls  it  the  inward  knowledge  of 
what  one  must  do  or  abstain  from  doing  in  order  to  lead 
a  religious  life.  Reinhard  defines  duty  as  the  moral 
necessity  of  doing  or  not  doing  a  certain  thing,  result- 
ing from  our  perception  of  right  {System  d,  christL  Mor- 
a/,  pt  ii,  §  196).  This  is  the  view  taken  by  many  others, 
even  by  Roman  Catholic  moralists  (see  Riegler,  ChristL 
Moral,  pt.  i,  §  124  sq.).  This,  however,  considers  only  the 
outward  part  of  duty,  as  manifested  in  action;  its  scope 
was  afterwards  enlarged  by  connecting  it  with  the  con- 
science (see  Moral  Sense),  which  Crusius  understands 
to  be  the  inborn  impulse  by  which  we  recognise  the  ob- 
ligation of  subjecting  all  our  thoughts  and  actions  to 
the  will  of  God.  Paley  stands  almost  alone  in  making 
virtue  consist  in  utility,  and  those  who  resolve  it  into 
"  the  fitness  of  things**  do  but  indirectly  refer  it  to  the 
will  of  God,  who  has  ordained  the  constitution  of  the 
universe.  All  our  duties  to  God  are  comprised  in  the 
expression,  honor  God  (Walch),  or,  hve  God.  For  to 
fear  God  and  keep  his  commandments  is  the  whole 
duty  of  man  (Ecdes.  xii,  13).  It  was  abready  present- 
ed as  such  in  the  O.  T.,  but  in  the  N.  T.  this  is  put 
in  the  first  place,  as  the  one  important  principle:  un- 
limited love  towsjrds  God,  and  tu  one's  neighbor  as  the 
image  of  God,  as  well  as  of  one's  self  (Matt,  xxii,  37 
-40 ;  Rom.  xUi,  8-10 ;  Deut  vi,  4-9 ;  Lev.  xix,  14, 17, 18, 
etc.).  As  the  Kantian  philosophy,  abandoning  the  cog- 
nition of  a  thing/>«r  se,  placed  the  power  of  truth  entire- 
ly in  the  consciousness  of  obligation  (categorical  im- 
perative), duty,  as  that  commanded  by  it,  acquired  in 
that  system  an  extraordinary  significauce.  Will  noth- 
ing, and  do  nothing  which  it  caimot  be  lawful  for  entire 
mankind  to  do;  or.  As  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to 
you,  do  ye  also  to  them  likewise  (Matt,  vii,  12;  Luke  vi, 
81).  The  total  submission  to  the  categoric  imperative 
arising  from  pure  regard  for  the  law  is  the  highest  mo- 
rality ;  while  that  arising  from  love,  a  sort  of  subjective 
satbfaction  in  it,  is  less  pure,  since  the  motive  is  akin 
to  egotism.  Thus  morality  resolved  itself  into  the  doc- 
trine of  law  and  duty,  while  previously  it  was  consid- 
ered as  almost  exclusively  a  question  of  good.  Indeed, 
Paley  made  morality  itself  consist  in  seeking  the  high- 
est good,  a  theory  not  far  removed  from  the  purer  form 
of  ancient  Epicureanism.  The  modem  philosophy,  how- 
ever, has  justly  repudiated  this  utilitarian  text,  and 
thrown  the  subject  back  for  solution  upon  the  deeper 
convictions  of  mankind  as  expressed  in  the  instinctive 
discriminations  of  conscience.  See  also  Moral  Philos- 
ophy. 

Morand,  St.,  a  Clugny  monk,  was  bom  in  Germa- 
ny, and  flourished  in  the  11th  century.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Worms,  and  then  went  to  Burgundy,  in  France, 
and  joined  the  Congregation  of  Clugny.  Falling  in 
with  Hugo  of  Samur,  a  severe  ascetic,  Morand  was  en- 
listed in  behalf  of  monasticism,  and  he  preached  in  its 
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favor  wherever  be  went  He  roamed  all  over  France 
and  Switzerland,  restoring  as  far  as  possible  the  former 
interest  in  monastic  institutions,  and  creating  new  ones 
where  they  had  never  been.  His  austerity  and  piety 
secured  for  him  a  place  in  the  list  of  saints;  and  it  is 
claimed  by  Romanists  that  he  worked  many  miracles. 
See  Vita  S.  Morandi  in  BibUoth,  Clutuacensis,  coL  501 ; 
Montalembert,  Monks  of  the  West,  vol.  iii  (see  Index). 

Morando,  Paolo,  a  Veronese  painter,  sometimes 
called  Cavazzuola,  was  bom  in  1491.  He  died  young, 
and  consequently  left  but  few  works  to  perpetuate  his 
name;  these,  however,  are  of  a  high  order  of  merit. 
Chjrist  hearing  hit  Cross,  now  in  the  gallery  of  Verona, 
is  attributed  to  him,  and  is  one  of  the  best  compositions 
on  the  subject  which  can  be  found  among  the  old  paint- 
ers. Mrs.  Jameson  says :  "  This  conception  is  one  of  the 
few  which  realize  the  scriptural  and  historical  picture 
to  the  mind.  Simon  is  here  in  his  suitable  character, 
and  no  superadded  incident  diverts  the  eye  from  the 
chief  figure." — Mrs.  Jameson  and  Eastlake,  Hist,  of  our 
Z«r<2  (Lond.  1864,  2  vols.  8vo),  ii,  118.    (R.M.F.) 

Morange,  Bkdion,  a  French  theologian,  was  bom 
at  Paris  about  1685,  and  was  educated  at  the  Sorbonne, 
where  he  received  the  doctorate.  In  1660  he  became 
canon  of  Lyons,  and  later  vicar-general  of  that  diocese. 
He  died  there  in  1708.  He  wrote,  Ubri  de  praadamitis 
brevis  Analysis  (Lyons,  1656,  8vo) : — Primatus  Lugdu- 
nensis  Apohgetiam  (1658, 8vo) : — Summa  universa  The- 
ologies Catechistas  (1670,  4  vols.  8vo). — Hoefcr,  Nouv, 
Biog,  Ghurale,  s.  v. 

Morant,  Philip,  a  British  antiquary  and  divine, 
was  bora  in  the  island  of  Jenej  in  1700 ;  was  educated 
at  Pembroke  College,  Oxford ;  then  entered  the  sacred 
ministry,  and  became,  first,  rector  of  St.  Mary's,  0)lche8- 
ter,  afterwards  of  Aldharo,  Essex.  He  died  in  1778. 
Morant  edited  several  works,  and  wrote  a  History  of 
Colchester  (Lond.  1748,  fol.) ;  also  enlarged,  and  incor- 
porated in  a  later  woric  of  his,  Uist»  and  A  ntiquities  of 
the  County  of  Essex  (1768,  2  vols.).  He  also  wrote  all 
the  biographies  marked  with  the  letter  C  and  the  life 
of  Stillingfieet  in  the  Biog.  Brit.  (1st  ed.  17  vols,  fol.).— 
Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  ii,  1859. 

Mo'rasthite  (Heb.  Morashti',  '^T\X^yiX^,  gentile 
from  Moresheth;  Sept.  ^wpa^irtiQ,  MutpaaSii^  a  na- 
tive of  Morhsheth-Gatu  (Jer.  xxvi,  18;  Mic  i,  1). 
See  Micak. 

Morata,  Olympia  Fnlvia,  an  Italian  lady  of  great 
genius  and  learning,  noted  for  her  piety  and  faithful 
service  to  Italian  Protestantism,  and  spoken  of  by  the 
biographer  of  the  duchess  Renee  as  *^  a  woman  whose 
history  may  be  pondered  in  silent  compassion,  yet  in 
silent  admiration — a  saint  so  tried  in  life,  so  blessed  in 
death,"  was  bom  at  Ferrara  in  1526.  Her  father,  pre- 
ceptor to  the  young  princes  of  Ferrara,  sons  of  Alphonso 
I,  observing  her  genius,  took  great  pains  in  cultivating 
it;  and  when  Olympia  was  called  to  court  for  the  pur- 
pose of  instructing  the  princess  Anna  d'Este,  daughter 
of  the  duchess  of  Ferrara,  and  of  herself  studying  belles- 
lettres  with  the  princess  of  Ferrara,  under  the  tutelage 
of  her  father,  she  astonished  the  Italians  b}'  declaiming 
in  Latin  and  Greek,  explaining  the  paradoxes  of  Cicero, 
and  answering  any  question  that  was  put  to  her.  The 
example  of  Rende  de  France,  duchess  of  Ferrara,  who 
was  much  .interested  in  the  religious  controversies  of 
the  times,  had  a  great  influence  upon  Olympiads  mind. 
Men  like  Jamet,  Marot,  Peter  Martyr,  Lielio  Giraldi,  and 
Celius  Calcagnini  were  received  at  court,  and  formed  a 
select  circle.  Calvin,  who  went  in  disguise  from  France 
to  Italy  to  see  her,  brought  her  over  to  his  opinions,  and 
her  court  became  the  refuge  of  all  those  suspected  of 
heresy.  Peregrino  Morata,  Olympia's  father,  became 
himself  converted,  but  Olympia  showed  little  inclina- 
tion as  yet  for  a  devout,  religious  life.  Her  whole  mind 
was  taken  up  with  her  own  literary  works  and  the  court 
gayeties.    *<If  Olympia,"  says  Young,  the  biographer 


of  Paleario,  **  learned  anything  at  court  of  tme  reUgioo, 
she  aleo  found  much  to  distract  her  attention.  The  ex- 
treme precocity  of  her  talents  had  early  called  fonh  her 
reasoning  and  reflective  powers,  but  she  hecself  owns 
that  at  this  time  she  did  not  duly  reUsh  the  sacred 
Scriptures.  They  were  to  her  a  holy,  but  a  sealed  book; 
her  intellect  revelled  with  greater  delight  in  the  nazes 
of  human  learning  and  philosophy."  She  wrote  eevend 
essays  at  this  time,  the  best  known  of  which  it  a  eulng? 
on  Mucins  Scnvola.  But  the  year  1548  brought  a  de- 
cided change.  Her  friend,  the  princess  Anna  of  Fivran. 
married  and  went  to  Lorraine,  and  shortly  aflenraids 
her  father  died.  His  death,  and  the  ill-health  of  her 
mother,  withdrew  her  from  court,  and  she  devoted  her- 
self to  household  affairs,  the  education  of  three  wun 
and  a  brother,  and  especially  to  spiritual  contemplation 
and  devotion.  In  communing  with  her  own  heart  &fae 
began  to  perceive  her  need,  and  from  that  mooocnt  re- 
solved to  live  and  die  a  follower  of  the  GospeL  lo  this 
her  hour  of  greatest  happiness  she  made  the  aeqnaiot- 
anoe  of  a  young  German  named  Andrew  Granthler,wbo 
had  studied  medicine,  and  taken  his  doctor*«  degree  at 
Ferrara.  He  was  a  Protestant,  and  the  day  when  she 
was  married  to  him  (in  1549)  she  followed  her  fathers 
example  and  embraced  Protestantism.  Her  husband, 
unprepared  to  depart  at  once  with  his  bride,  adraoccd 
to  Germany  to  prepare  the  way  for  her,  and  over  a  year 
elapsed  before  he  was  ready  to  return  for  her.  T<^thw 
with  her  little  brother  and  her  husband  she  now  left  for 
Germany.  They  went  to  Schweinfurt,  in  Franconta. 
which  was  soon  after  besieged  and  burned,  and  ihcr 
barely  escaped  with  their  lives.  They  suffered  manT 
hardships  in  consequence,  until  Gmnthler  in  1564  re- 
ceived a  call  to  Heidelberg  as  professor  of  medidne. 
Now  at  last  it  was  hoped  that  better  days  had  conoe  m 
poor  Olympia,  but  the  fearful  hardships  she  had  suffered 
during  the  siege  of  Schweinfurt  had  imdennined  her 
health.  In  December,  1554,  she  was  taken  sick,  and 
never  left  her  bed  again.  She  died  Oct.  26, 155a.  A 
few  months  later  her  husband  and  brother  died  aito. 
Several  of  her  works  were  burned  at  Schweinfurt,  bat 
the  remainder  were  collected  and  published  at  Basle  in 
1558  by  Coslius  Secundus  Curia  They  consist  of  om- 
tions,  dialogues,  letters,  and  translations,  and  are  known 
as  OUfmpim  Fulvia  Moratm,  muUeris  ommuM  erwiitu- 
sinus  Latina  et  Graca,  qua  haberi  potuerunt,  monume^a 
(Basle,  1558).  They  are  distinguished  for  a  deep  relij;- 
ions  conviction  and  great  refinement  of  language  and 
thought.  See  Bonnet,  Vie  d'Olytnpie  Morata  (Pan& 
1850,  in  English,  Life  of  0.  MortUa,  with  a  UiMonod 
Sketch  of  the  Ref.  in  Italy  [Edinb.  1854, 18mo]) ;  Turo- 
bull,  0.  Morata,  her  Life  and  Times  (Boat.  1846, 12ioo;<; 
Mrs.  Smith,  Life,  Times,  and  Writings  of  0.  iforata; 
Some  Memorials  of  RmU  of  France,  Duchess  of  Fer- 
rara (2d  ed.  Lond.  1859, 12mo),  p.  62  sq. ;  TroUope,  Dec- 
ade of  Italian  Women,  voL  ii;  Colquhoun,  Life  in  Hals 
and  France  in  the  Olden  Time;  Young, Life  and  Timet 
of  Paleario,  ii,  90  sq. ;  M'Crie,  Hist,  of  the  Bef  m  /to/*, 
p.  54 :  LiiidCs  Living  Age,  Much  13, 1852,  p.  510.  (J. 
H.  W.) 

Morata,  Feregxlno  Ftilvlo,  an  Italian  vritcr. 
noted  as  the  father  of  the  foregoing,  and  also  for  his  de 
fence  of  the  Reformatory  movement,  which  made  him 
a  Protestant,  was  bom  at  Mantua  near  the  ckse  of 
the  15th  century.  During  the  early  half  of  the  16(h 
century  he  was  professor  of  belles-lettres  at  the  anirer- 
sity  of  his  native  place,  and  later  at  Ferrara,  whither 
the  fame  of  his  learning  and  virtue  had  brought  hink 
He  now  taught  not  only  in  the  high  schofds,  but  was 
also  employed  by  duke  Alphonso  d'Este  as  preceptor  oi 
his  two  sons.  He  frequently  appeared  in  the  receptions 
at  court,  but  he  remained  nevertheless  an  alien  to  the 
gayeties  of  its  surroundings,  and  devoted  himself  laiK^T 
to  sacred  mediutions,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  bt* 
pious  wife,  Lucrexia.  Aa  a  result  of  these  studies,  he 
brought  out  finally  an  exposition  of  the  Lord's  Prarer 
in  1526  (Expoeitiom  deW  oratiom  Dominicak  ddia 
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<*  Pater  NaBter")^  and  shortly  after  he  published  a  book 
taking  ground  favorable  to  the  Reformed  opinions  (see 
Calcagnini,  Opera,  p.  156).  He  was  on  this  account 
obliged  to  leave  Ferrara  in  1588,  and  only  after  a  six- 
years^  stay  abroad  secured  permission  to  return.  He 
died  in  1548.  See  Young,  lAfe  of  PaUario^  ii,  96  sq.; 
lionnet,  Life  ofOl^mpia  Morata,  p.  69  sq. 

Moravia  (German  Afdkren,  Slavic  Moravfa),  a 
raargraviate  of  the  Austrian  empire,  especially  interest- 
i:)g  as  being  the  chief  seat  of  the  Church  of  the  United 
Brethren. 

General  De8cripHoru-—'MortiViay  situated  in  48^  40'- 
o(P  N.  lat.,  and  15°  lO'-lS^  28'  £.  long.,  is  bounded  N. 
by  Prussian  and  Austrian  Silesia,  £.  by  Hungary  and 
Galicia,  S.  by  the  duchy  of  Austria,  and  W.  by  Bohe* 
mia,  and  contains  in  superficial  area  about  8585  square 
miles,  with  a  population  in  1872  of  2,030,975,  divided 
about  as  follows:  500,000  are  Germans,  upwards  of  a 
million  and  a  quarter  Slavonians,  and  50,000  belonging 
|4>  other  nations.  The  Slavonians  of  Moravia  are  com- 
posed of  Zechs  and  Poles,  the  former  of  whom  are  infe- 
rior to  their  brethren  in  Bohemia,  being  an  incorrigibly 
lazy,  dirty  people.  The  Moravian  Poles,  although  less  in- 
dustrious and  cultivated  than  the  Germans,  are  a  physi- 
cally well-developed,  courageous,  and  enterprising  peo- 
ple. Moravia  is  a  very  mountainous  country,  and  except 
in  the  south,  where  are  extensive  plains,  the  level  above 
the  sea  is  about  800  feet.  Not  more  than  half  of  the 
territoiy  is  arable.  The  more  elevated  parts  are  not  fer- 
tile, and  the  climate  is  severe;  but  in  the  mountain 
valleys  and  on  the  southern  idains  the  soil  is  remarka- 
bly rich,  and  the  temperature  more  genial  than  in  other 
European  countries  lying  in  the  same  paralleL  Mora- 
via produces  largely  for  export  fine  crops  of  grain,  also 
hops,  mustard,  potatoes,  clover-seed,  beet-root;  and  in 
the  south,  maize,  grapes,  chestnuts,  and  many  other  of 
the  less  hardy  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  breeding  of 
cattle  and  sheep,  and  the  making  of  cheese  from  sheep's 
milk,  constitute  an  important  branch  of  industry ;  in 
the  southern  districts  of  the  Hanna  (a  plain  famous  for 
its  fertility),  horses  are  bred  for  exportation.  Geese 
and  fowls  are  reared  in  large  numbers  for  the  sake  of 
their  feathers,  and  the  keeping  of  bees  is  conducted 
with  great  success.  The  mineral  products,  which  in- 
clude gold,  silver,  iron,  alum,  saltpetre,  coal,  graphite, 
whetstones,  sulphur,  vitriol,  pipe-clay,  marble,  topazes, 
garnets,  and  other  precious  stones,  have  not  been  made 
as  available  as  they  might  have  been.  Some  of  the 
mines  have  been  known  since  the  8th  century.  No 
pild  or  silver  has  been  extracted  since  the  16th  century, 
and  the  iron  and  coal  mines  are  but  little  worked.  The 
principal  branches  of  industry  are  the  manufacture  of 
linen  and  thread,  which  now  enjoy  a  European  reputa- 
tion, and  leather  goods,  cotton,  flannels  and  other  wool- 
len fabrics.  BrUnn,  the  capital,  is  the  chief  emporium 
fur  the  manufacturing  trade,  and  OlmUtz  the  principal 
cattle-mart 

BeHgion  and  Education. — Christianity  was  introduced 
among  the  Slavic  nations  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Char- 
lemagne [see  Slaves],  but  the  conversions  then  made 
were  only  transitory.  In  868  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  8er\'ice  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  as  then  practiced,  were  introduced  to  the 
Jforavitvta  in  the  Slavonic  tongue  by  the  Greek  monks 
Cyrillus  (Constantine)  and  Methodius,  who  became  con- 
nected with  Rome,  but  did  not  relinquish  their  peculiar 
Greek  forms  of  worship.  Methodius  was  consecrated  at 
Rome  archbishop  of  Moravia,  and  the  Slavish  forms  of 
worship  received  the  papal  sanction  (880),  on  the  ground 
that  God  understood  aU  languages,  and  should  be  wor- 
i^hipped  by  all  nations.  The  efforts,  however,  to  erect  a 
distinct  national  Church  met  with  continual  opposition 
on  the  part  of  the  German  bishops,  and  finally,  in  908, 
the  Moravian  kingdom  was  divided  by  the  swords  of 
the  Hungarians  and  Bohemians.  The  Slavish  ritual 
was  kept  up  under  these  new  rulers  in  only  a  few 
churches,  and  gradually  the  Romish  practices  were  here 


the  same  as  elsewhere  (comp.  Dobrowsky,  Cyrili  u.  Jfe- 
thodius,  der  Slaeen  Apostel  [Prague,  18^]).  The  Ref- 
ormation made  some  inroads  into  the  country,  but  as 
conformity  to  the  Romish  worship  was  enforced  by  law, 
many  of  the  people  holding  the  doctrine  of  the  Refor- 
mation had  to  meet  secretly  for  worship,  and  as  oppor- 
tunity offered  fled  into  the  Protestant  states  of  Germar 
ny.  This  was  especially  the  case  with  the  Moravian 
Brethren  (q.  v.).  The  bulk  of  Moravians  remain  Ro- 
manists to  this  day,  the  Protestants  only  counting  about 
57,000,  among  whom  the  Lutherans  and  Reformed,  who 
are  the  most  numerous,  have  each  a  superintendent  ap- 
pointed by  the  state.  There  are  also  about  42,000  Jews, 
who,  since  1848,  have  been  freed  from  all  oppressive 
obligations  and  restrictions.  The  Romanists  have  an 
archbishop,  who  resides  at  OlmUtz,  and  a  bishop,  whose 
episcopal  head-quartera  are  at  BrUnn.  Both  of  these 
ecclesiastics  are  admitted  to  the  provincial  diet  as  mem- 
bers. The  educational  advantages  of  the  country  are 
exceptionally  good.  Until  recently  there  was  a  univer- 
sity at  OlmUtz.  There  are  now  twelve  Catholic  gym- 
nasia, be^des  numerous  parish  schools,  and  about  nine- 
ty-nine per  cent  of  the  children  of  proper  age  attend 
school. 

Hittory, — Moravia  was  anciently  occupied  by  the 
Quadi,  who,  on  their  migration  in  the  5th  century 
to  Graul  and  Spain,  were  replaced  first  by  the  Rugii, 
next  by  the  Heruli  and  Longobardi,  and  finally  by  a 
colony  of  Slavonians,  who,  on  their  settlement  in  the 
country,  took  the  name  of  Moravians,  from  the  river 
Morava.  Charlemagne,  who  brought  the  people  under 
nominal  subjection  after  they  had  spread  themselves 
over  a  territory  greater  than  the  present  Moravia,  con- 
strained their  king,  Samoslav,  to  receive  baptism.  Mo- 
ravia was  made  tributary  to  the  German  empire  before 
the  close  of  the  century;  but  in  1029  it  was  incorpo- 
rated with  Bohemia,  id(ter  having  for  a  time  been  a 
prey  to  the  incursive  attacks  of  its  Slavonic  and  Teu- 
tonic neighbors.  At  the  dose  of  the  12th  century,  Mo- 
ravia was  erected  into  a  margraviate,  and  declared  a 
fief  of  Bohemia,  to  be  held  from  the  crown  by  the 
younger  branches  of  the  royal  house.  On  the  death  of 
Lewis  II,  at  the  battle  of  Mohacz,  in  1526,  Moravia, 
with  all  the  other  Bohemian  lands,  fell  to  Austria,  in 
accordance  with  a  pre-existing  compact  of  succession 
between  the  royal  houses.  Since  then  it  has  shared  the 
fortunes  of  the  empire,  and  in  1849  was  formally  separ 
rated  from  Bohemia,  and  declared  a  distinct  province 
and  crown-land.  See  Dudik,  Mdhren^t  aUgem,  Getch, 
(Brin,  1860-65,  4  vols.  8vo);  Pilaret  Morawitz,  Mora- 
vian, hiit,  eoci(M.  et  poL  (Brin,  1785  sq.  3  vols.  8vo).  (J. 
H.W.) 

Mora'vlaii  Brethren,  the  designation  of  a  body 
of  Christians,  will  be  considered  under  two  heads. 

1.  The  Ancient  Moravian  Brethren,  or,  more 
properly,  **  The  Bohemian  Brethren,'*  an  evangelical 
Church  which  flourished  before  the  Reformation  of  the 
16th  century,  and  which  was  overthrown  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Thirty-Years'  War  of  Germany. 

I.  //iffory.— John  Huss  (q.v.)  was  the  precursor  of 
the  Brethren.  They  originated  in  that  national  Church 
of  Bohemia  into  which  the  two  factions  of  his  followers, 
the  Calixtines  and  the  Taborites,  were  formed  at  the 
close  of  the  Hussite  War,  and  which  was  based  upon  the 
Compadata  of  Bade.  These  compactata  were  certain 
concessions,  particularly  the  use  of  the  cup  in  the  Lord's 
Supper  and  of  the  vernacular  in  public  wonhip,  granted 
(1488)  to  the  Bohemians  by  the  council  which  met  in 
that  city.  In  1456,  some  members  of  the  Theyn  parish 
at  Prague,  who-  recognised  the  corruptness  of  the  na- 
tional Church,  and  wished  to  further  their  own  personal 
salvation,  withdrew  to  a  devastated  and  sparsely  inhab- 
ited estate,  called  Lititz,  on  the  eastern  frontier,  by  per- 
mission of  Greorge  Podiebrad,  the  regent  of  Bohemia, 
and  through  the  intervention  of  John  Rokyzan,  thdr 
priest.  He  had  eloquently  inveighed  against  the  de- 
generacy of  the  age,  but  lacked  courage  to  inaugurate 
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reforms  such  as  these  parishioners  longed  for,  although 
they  entreated  him  to  do  so,  and  promised  their  support 
even  to  death.  Their  object  in  retiring  to  Lititz  was 
not  to  fomid  a  new  sect,  but  to  carry  out,  mi  the  basis  of 
the  Articles  of  Prague,  and  of  the  Compactata  of  Basle, 
the  reformation  begun  by  Huss,  confining  their  work, 
however,  to  their  own  circle,  and  forming  a  society  with- 
in the  national  Church,  pledged  to  accept  the  Bible  as 
the  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  and  to  maintain  a 
scriptural  discipline.  Accordingly,  in  1457,  they  adopt- 
ed a  formal  declaration  of  principles,  which  was  commit- 
ted to  the  keeping  and  administration  of  twenty-eight 
elders.  The  association  took  the  name  of  the  "  Breth- 
ren and  Sisters  of  the  Law  of  Christ/'  But  as  this  title 
induced  the  belief  that  they  were  a  new  monastic  order, 
it  was  changed  into  that  of  "  The  Brethren."  At  a  la- 
ter time  the  expressive  name  of  **  Unity  of  the  Breth- 
ren "  came  into  vogue,  and  was  used  indiscriminately 
both  in  its  Bohemian  and  Latin  forms,  namely,  Jednota 
Bratnha,  and  Unitas  Fratrum,  The  latter  has  re- 
mained the  official  denomination  of  the  Moravians  to 
the  present  day.  At  the  head  of  the  Brethren  stood 
Gregory  the  Patriarch  (q.  v.) ;  while  Michael  Bradadus 
(q.  v.),  and  some  other  priests  of  the  national  Church, 
ministered  to  them  in  holy  things.  The  association  at 
Litit2  soon  began  to  exercise  a  great  influence  through- 
out Bohemia  and  Moravia.  Its  elders  disseminated  its 
principles,  and  received  hundreds  of  awakened  souls  into 
its  fellowship.  The  first  persecution,  which  broke  out 
in  1461,  did  not  stop  its  growth;  and  in  1464, at  a  syn- 
od held  in  the  open  air,  among  the  mountains  of  the 
domain  of  Beichenau,  three  of  the  twenty-eight  elders 
were  chosen  to  assume  a  more  special  management  of 
its  afiairs.  In  the  discharge  of  this  duty  they  were 
guided  by  a  document  drawn  up  at  that  synod,  and  con- 
taining the  doctrinal  basis  of  the  society,  as  well  as  rules 
for  a  holy  life.  This  document,  which  is  the  oldest 
record  of  the  Brethren  extant,  opens  as  follows :  "  We 
are,  above  all,  agreed  to  continue,  through  grace,  sound 
in  the  faith  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  to  be  established 
in  the  righteousness  which  is  of  God,  to  maintain  the 
bond  of  love  among  each  other,  and  to  have  our  hope  in 
the  living  God.  We  will  show  this  both  in  word  and 
deed,  assist  each  other  in  the  spirit  of  love,  live  honest- 
ly, study  to  be  humble,  quiet,  meek,  sober,  and  patient, 
and  thus  to  testify  to  others  that  we  have  in  truth  a 
sound  faith,  genuine  love,  and  a  sure  and  certain  hope." 
This  extract  sets  forth  the  tendency  of  the  Brethren,  to 
which  they  remained  true  throughout  their  history. 
The  great  object  which  they  had  in  \'iew  was  Christian 
life.  They  strove  to  be  a  body  of  believers  who  showed 
their  faith  by  their  works.  They  tenaciously  upheld  a 
scriptural  discipline  as  an  essential  feature  of  a  true 
Church.  Although,  in  the  course  of  time,  they  de- 
fined their  doctrines  in  regular  Confessions  of  Faith,  they 
always  made  practical  Christianity  prominent,  and  re- 
quired personal  piety,  and  not  merely  an  adhesion  to  a 
creed,  as  a  condition  of  Church-membership.  The  Syn- 
od of  Reichenau  not  only  gave  expression  \o  this  ten- 
dency, but  also  decided  a  grave  question.  The  Breth- 
ren felt  the  necessity  of  separating  entirely  from  the 
national  Church,  and  of  establishing  a  ministry  of  their 
own.  Yet  they  were  so  anxious  to  avoid  a  schism,  and 
to  do  nothing  contrary  to  the  will  of  God,  that  they 
spent  several  years  in  debating  this  step,  and,  in  view 
of  it,  frequently  appointed  special  days  of  fasting  and 
prayer.  The  result  to  which  they  were  led  was  to 
leave*  the  decision  to  the  Lord,  by  the  use  of  the  lot. 
This  directed  the  Brethren  to  organize  a  Church  of  their 
own.  Three  yean  more  were  passed  in  praying  to  God 
for  his  Holy  Spirit;  and  then  in  1467,  at  a  synod  held  in 
the  village  of  Lhota,  on  the  domain  of  Reichenau,  three 
men,  Matthias  of  Kunwalde,  Thomas  of  Prelouc,  and 
Elias  of  Chrenovic,  were  appointed  to  the  ministry, 
again  by  the  lot.  For  the  particulars,  see  Matthias  of 
Kunwalde.  Thereupon  the  subject  of  their  ordination 
was  discussed.     The  s^'nod  believed  that  presbyterial 


ordination  had  been  practiced  in  the  times  of  the  apot- 
tlea,  but  recognised  the  episcopacy  as  a  very  ancknt  in- 
stitution. It  was  deemed  important,  moreover,  to  secnre 
a  ministry  whose  validity  both  the  Roman  Cstholics 
and  the  national  Church  would  have  to  acknowledge. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  primitive  usage  must  not  thereby 
be  condemned.  It  was  therefore  determined  to  remain 
true  both  to  the  practice  of  the  apostolical  Church  and 
to  that  of  the  Church  immediately  following  the  dars 
of  the  apostles.  Hence  the  nominees  were  Mdained,  oo 
the  spot,  by  the  priests  present  at  the  miod ;  and  then 
three  of  the  latter,  Michael  Bradadus  and  two  otben. 
were  sent  to  a  colony  of  Waldenses,  who  were  living  oq 
the  confines  of  Austria,  and  who  had  secured  the  epis- 
copal succession.  For  a  histoir  of  this  succesnon,  see 
Michael  Bkadacius.  The  Waldensian  bishops  con- 
secrated the  three  del^ates  to  the  episcopacy,  who  "^  le- 
turned  to  their  own  with  joy,"  as  the  old  record  ay& 
Another  83mod  was  called,  at  which  they,  first  of  an,it- 
ordained  Matthias,  Thomas,  and  Elias  to  the  priesthood, 
and  then  consecrated  Matthias  a  bishop.  A  well-ma- 
tured ecclesiastical  government  was  instituted,  and  the 
Church  soon  spread  into  every  part  of  Bohemia  and  Mo- 
ravia. But  it  had  to  contend  with  two  evilk  The 
one  threatened  it  from  within.  This  was  an  extrava- 
gant tendency  to  press  the  discipline  to  anti-scriptnrd 
extremes.  It  occasioned  disputes  which  continued  fur 
fourteen  years,  from  1480  to  1494,  and  which  were  final- 
ly settled  in  the  interests  of  the  liberal  party.  For  ao 
account  of  these  disputes,  as  well  as  of  the  expkntton' 
journeys  of  the  Brethren,  see  Grkgory,  Luke  of 
PuAouE,  and  Matthias  or  Kumwaldb.  The  other 
evil  approached  from  without.  Two  terrible  persecu- 
tions occurred  (1468  and  1508).  The  Roman  Cathc&s 
and  the  national  Church  united  in  a  bloody  determinsr 
tion  to  root  out  the  Brethren  from  the  land.  Imprison- 
ment, confiscation,  tortures,  and  death  were  the  means 
employed.  Many  of  the  Brethren  suffered  martyrdom. 
But  their  blood  was  the  seed  of  the  Church.  In  both 
instances  the  persecution  gradually  came  to  an  end; 
and  the  Unitas  Fratrum  renewed  its  strength  and  in- 
creased its  numbers.  A  full  history  of  these  and  snbse- 
quent  persecutions  is  found  in  the  Historia  PtruaAvh 
rmm  £cciesia  Bohemica,  published  anonymously  in  164& 
This  work  was  written  by  Amos  Comenius  (q.  v.)  and 
other  exiled  ministers  of  the  Brethren,  and  has  bc«n 
translated  into  many  languages.  The  English  venkn 
b  very  rare.  It  came  out  in  London  in  1650,  and  was 
entitled  "The  History  of  the  Bohemian  Penecution." 
The  latest  German  version  is  by  Czerwenka,  with  noces: 
Das  Persekutwnsbuckldn.  (GUter8k>h,  1869). 

When  Martin  Luther  began  his  Reformation,  in  1517. 
the  Church  of  the  Brethren  was  prospering  greatly.  It 
counted  400  parishes;  had  at  least  200,000  mcnbers, 
among  whom  were  some  of  the  noblest  and  moat  bfiu- 
ential  families  of  the  realm ;  used  a  hymn-book  and  cat- 
echism of  its  own ;  had  a  Confession  of  Faith ;  and  em- 
ployed two  printing-presses,  in  order  to  scatter  Bohemi- 
an Bibles  and  evangelical  books  throughout  the  land. 
Hence  the  Brethren  deservedly  bear  the  name  of  the 
"Reformers  before  the  Reformation."  This  position, 
however,  did  not  prevent  them  from  cordially  fraterniz- 
ing with  the  movement  which  Luther  inaugurated 
They  corresponded  with  him,  and  sent  several  deputa- 
tions to  Wittenberg.  It  is  true  a  personal  estrange- 
ment  between  him  and  bishop  Luke  of  Prague  (q.  t.) 
put  an  end  for  a  time  to  this  friendly  intercourse ;  but 
it  was  soon  resumed,  and  extended  to  the  Swiss  Beform- 
ers.  Such  fellowship  was  mutually  beneficiaL  It  pu- 
rified the  doctrinal  sj'stem  of  the  Brethren,  who  dropped 
some  dogmas  that  still  savored  of  scholasticism,  and  dc^ 
fined  othera  more  clearly.  It  gave  the  Refoimcn  new 
ideas  with  regard  to  a  scriptural  disciptine,  and  tanght 
them  the  importance  of  miion  among  themselves.  Tboe 
were  the  two  points  which  the  Ibnethren  steadfasthr 
urged  in  all  their  negotiations  with  other  FroteetaBts. 
Touching  the  fint,  they  entreated  Luther  to  apply  him* 
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s:!lf  to  a  reform  of  CbristUn  life,  and  not  merely  of  doc- 
trine; and  they  gave  to  Calvin  some  important  princi- 
ples, which  he  subseqaently  introduced  in  his  disciplina- 
ry 83rstem  at  Geneva.  On  the  occasion  of  the  last  dep- 
utation to  Luther,  bishop  Augusta  warned  him,  almost 
like  a  prophet,  of  the  evil  which  would  result  in  the 
I'rotestant  Church  if  the  discipline  were  neglected. 
This  prediction  was  fulfilled  by  the  dead  orthodoxy  into 
which  the  Church  was  subsequently  petrified  in  Ger- 
many, and  by  the  Socinianism  which  ate  out  the  vitals 
c»f  that  in  Poland.  Touching  the  second  point,  the 
Brethren  were  a  standing  protest  against  the  contro- 
versies which  rent  Protestantism ;  they  strove  to  pro- 
mote peace,  and  succeeded  in  bringing  about  an  alliance 
among  the  Polish  Protestants  at  Sandomir,  where  in 
1570  the  Unius  Fratrum,  the  Lutherans,  and  the  Re- 
formed conjointly  issued  the  celebrated  Consensus  Sanr- 
donuriensis.  The  Brethren  had  established  themselves 
in  Poland  in  1549,  in  consequence  of  the  fourth  great 
persecution  which  broke  upon  them  in  the  reign  of  Fer- 
dinand I,  who  falsely  ascribed  the  Bohemian  League, 
which  had  been  formed  against  him  during  the  Smal- 
cald  War,  to  their  Influence.  In  the  course  of  this  per- 
secution a  large  number  of  them  were  banished  from 
Bohemia  and  emigrated  to  East  Prussia.  Thence  came 
(ieorge  Israel  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  Poland,  and  met 
with  such  success  that  at  the  General  Synod  of  Slecza, 
held  in  1557,  the  Polish  churches  were  admitted  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  Unitas  Fratrum.  During  the  reign 
of  Maximilian  II  (1564-1576)  the  Brethren  enjoyed 
peace,  and  united  with  the  Lutherans  and  Reformed  in 
the  presentation  of  the  Confessio  Bohsmica  to  this  mon- 
arch (1575).  His  successor,  Rudolph  II,  was  constrained 
by  his  barons  to  grant  a  charter  which  established  re- 
ligious liberty  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia  (1609).  An 
I^vangelical  Consistory  was  formed  at  Pragne,  in  which 
liody  the  Brethren  were  represented  by  one  of  their  bish- 
ops. They  were  now  a  legally  acknowledged  Church. 
But  the  Bohemian  revolution  in  1619,  caused  by  the 
accession  of  Ferdinand  II,  a  bigoted  Romanist,  to  the 
throne,  brought  about  a  change  in  the  religious  aflfairs 
of  the  kingdom.  The  Protestants  and  their  rival  king, 
Frederick  of  the  Palatinate,  were  totally  defeated  at  the 
battle  of  the  White  Mountain,  near  Prague,  in  16*20; 
the  Bohemian  revolution  developed  into  a  European  war 
of  thirty  terrible  years;  and  Bohemia  and  Moravia  fell 
wholly  into  the  power  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
In  16*21,  Ferdinand  II  began  the  so-called  "  anti-Refor- 
mation" in  those  countries,  after  having  executed  a  num- 
ber of  the  leading  Protestant  nobles.  Commissioners, 
accompanied  by  Jesuits  and  soldiers,  were  sent  from 
place  to  place  to  force  the  inhabitants  to  embrace  Ro- 
manism. Many  were  put  to  death ;  more  than  30,000 
families  emigrated;  the  rest  were  driven  into  an  out- 
ward subjection  to  the  Catholic  faith.  The  Unitas  Fra- 
trum, as  well  as  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches, 
were  swept  from  the  kingdom  (1627).  But  the  Breth- 
ren reappeared  as  a  Church  in  exile.  The  contingent 
which  they  furnished  to  the  emigration  was,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  whole  number  of  members  in  each  "body, 
three  or  four  times  larger  than  that  either  of  the  Lu- 
therans or  of  the  Reformed.  About  one  hundred  new 
parishes  were  organized,  chiefly  in  Prussia,  Hungary, 
nnd  Poland;  and  the  executive  council  which  governed 
the  Church  was  set  up  at  Liasa,  in  the  country  last 
named.  The  hope  of  returning  to  Bohemia  and  Mora- 
via at  the  close  of  the  Thirty-Years'  War  was  generally 
entertained  by  the  Brethren ;  but  the  Peace  of  West- 
phalia (1648)  painfully  undeceived  them.  Their  native 
land  was  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  religious  liberty. 
Eight  years  later,  the  colony  which  had  been  gathered 
at  IJssa  was  broken  up  (1656)  in  the  war  between  Po- 
land and  Sweden.  The  members  of  the  council  scat- 
tered; the  Polish  parishes  miited  with  the  Reformed 
Church ;  while  some  sort  of  a  superintendence  over  the 
rest  was  kept  up  by  bbhop  Amos  Comenius  (q.  v.),  who 
had  found  an  asylum  at  Amsterdam.     This  eminent 


divhie  hoped  and  prayed  for  the  lesuacitatioD  ef  the 
Unitas  Fratrum.  To  this  end  he  published  its  history 
and  a  new  catechism,  republished  the  Ratio  Disciplines^ 
which  had  been  adopted  in  1616,  and  which  was  an  offi- 
cial account  of  its  const  itution  and  discipline,  and  cared 
for  the  perpetuation  of  the  episoopacy.  After  his  death, 
in  1670,  the  scattered  parishes  of  the  Brethren  were  grad- 
ually absorbed  by  other  Protestant  churches.  But  the 
episcopal  succession  was  maintained  in  the  midst  of  that 
union  between  the  Reformed  and  the  Brethren  which 
had  been  brought  about  in  Poland ;  while  in  Bohemia 
and  Moravia  a  remnant  secretly  worshipped  God  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  their  fathers,  and  never  relin- 
quished the  hope  of  a  renewal  of  their  Church.  This 
state  of  affairs  continued  for  half  a  century ;  and  then 
their  expectations  were  fulfilled.  See  Mobavian  Brkth- 

R£N,  TUB  RkNEWED  (No.  2  bclow). 

II.  Ministry^  Constitution,  Worshipy  Ritual,  and  Dis-' 
eipline, — ^The  ministry  of  the  Brethren  consisted  of  three 
orders:  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons.  In  the  course  of 
time  assistant  bishops  were  associated  with  the  bishops. 
These  latter  were  often  called  Setuors,  also  Antistites; 
and  the  assistants  Conseniors.  Acolytes  were  young 
men  preparing  for  the  ministry,  who  performed  certain 
inferior  functions  in  connection  with  public  worship^ 
but  were  not  ordained.  The  deacons  instructed  the 
young,  occauonally  preached,  baptized,  when  directed 
to  do  so  by  a  priest,  and  assuted  at  but  never  adminis- 
tered the  liord's  Supper.  A  priest  stood  at  the  head  of 
each  parish,  and  exercised  all  the  duties  usually  connect- 
ed with  the  priesthood.  In  the  bishops  was  vested  the 
power  to  ordain,  to  appoint  pastors  to  the  various  par- 
ishes, to  hold  visitatimis,  to  superintend  the  printing- 
offices,  and  in  general  to  oversee  the  Church.  Each 
bishop  had  a  diocese  of  hia  own,  but  all  of  them,  to- 
gether— their  number  varying  from  four  to  six — were 
associated  with  from  six  to  eight  asstslant  bishops  as  a 
council.  Of  this  council  the  primate  among  the  bishops 
was  president.  He  enjoyed  certain  prerogatives,  but 
could  undertake  nothing  of  importance  without  con- 
sulting his  colleagues.  Another  of  the  bishops  was  sec- 
retary of  the  council.  It  was  his  duty  to  care  for  the 
records  of  the  Church,  and  to  examine  and  answer,  if 
necessary,  the  publications  which  appeared  against  it 
Bishops  and  assistant  bishops  were  elected  by  the- min- 
isters, and  the  council  was  responsible  to  the  Geneml 
S^niod,  which  met  every  three  or  four  years.  In  this 
synod  all  the  bishops,  assistant  bishops,  and  priests  of 
the  Bohemian,  Moravian,  and  Polish  provinces,-  into 
which  the  Unitas  Fratrum  was  gradually  divided,had 
seats.  The  deacons  and  acolytes,  as  also  lay  patrons  of 
the  churches,  likewise  attended,  but  without  a  vote. 
The  bishops  and  their  assistants  constituted  the*  upper 
house,  and  the  priests  the  lower.  Each  house  met  by 
itself.  Diocesan  synods  were  held  in  order  to  legislate 
for  a  particular  diocese,  but  their  acts  were  reported  to 
the  council,  and  by  it  to  the  General  Synod.  Owing 
to  the  frequent  persecutions  that  occurred,  and  to  the 
idea  that  the  cares  of  a  family  would  interfere  with  the 
usefulness  of  the  ministers,  they  were,  for  the  most  part, 
unmarried.  There  was  no* law  enjoining  celibacy;  it 
was  a  ttsi^,  which  gradually  fell  into  desuetude.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  16th'  century  an  unmarried  priest 
or  bishop  was  the  exception. 

The  membership  of  a  parish  was  divided  into  begin- 
ners, that  is,  children  and*  new  converts  from  Romanism ; 
proficients,  or  full  members  ;■  and  perfect,  or  such  as  were 
**  so  established  in  faith,  love,  and  hope  as  to  be  able  to 
enlighten  others."  From  this  last  class  were  elected  the 
dvil  elders,  who  constituted  the  advisers  of  the  priest  in 
spiritual  things;  the  esclk/e*,  who 'managed  the  external 
affairs  of  a  parish;  and  the  a/monfr«,.who  administered 
the  poor  fund.  Turning  to  worship  and  ritual,  we  find 
that  four  regular  ser^'ices  were  held  every  Sundays  the 
second  one  in  the  morning  being  ^  the  great  service," 
when  a  sermon  on  the  Gospels  was  delivered.  In  the 
early  service  the  prophets,  and  in  the  afternoon  service 
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the  apostolic  writings,  were  explained ;  while  the  even- , 
ing  was  devoted  to  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  order, 
with  instructive  remarks.  Throughout  the  summer,  the 
young  were  taught  the  Catechism  at  noon.  The  Holy 
Communion  was  celebrated  four  times  a  year,  but  could 
be  held  more  frequently.  Confirmation  took  place  gen- 
erally at  the  time  of  the  bishop's  annual  visitation.  The 
principal  festivals  of  the  ecclesiastical  year  were  ob- 
served, and  special  dajrs  for  fasting  and  prayer  appoint- 
ed. There  were  three  degrees  of  discipline.  Private 
admonition  and  reproof  constituted  the  first,  public  re- 
proof and  suspenuon  from  the  Lord^s  Supper  the  second, 
and  total  exclusion  from  the  Church  the  third.  The 
official  account  of  the  constitution  and  discipline  of  the 
Brethren  opens  with  the  following  general  principles: 
"  There  are  in  Christianity  some  things  essential  (essen- 
tialia),  some  things  auxiliary  (ministerialia),  and  some 
things  accidental  (accidentalia).  Essentials  are  those  in 
which  the  salvation  of  man  lb  immediately  placed,"  L  e. 
cardinal  doctrines;  "auxiliaries  are  means  of  grace,  the 
Word,  the  keys,  and  the  sacraments;  accidentals  are 
the  ceremonies  and  external  rites  of  religion."  For  a 
more  thorough  study  of  this  subject,  consult  Lasitii 
HistoruB  de  Origine  et  Rebus  Gestis  Fratrum  Bohemico- 
rum,  Liber  Veterus,  edited  by  Comenius  in  1649,  and 
containing  a  full  description  of  the  constitution  and  dis- 
cipline— a  very  rare  work ;  J.  A.  Comenii  Ecdesim  Fra- 
trum Bohemorum  Episcopi,  Historia  Fratrum  Bohemo- 
rum,  eortun  Ordo  et  Discqdina  Ecdetiastica  (republished 
at  Halle  in  1702,  by  Buddsus) ;  Koppen,  Kirchettord' 
nunff  u.  Disciplin  der  HussU,  B,  Kirche  tn  B.  u,  M.  (Leip- 
sic,  1845) ;  Seifferth,  Church  Constitution  of  the  Boh.  caid 
Morav,  Brethren,  the  original  Latins  wUh  a  Translation 
and  Notes  (Loud  1866). 

IIL  Schools  and  Literary  A  divity, — ^The  Brethren  de- 
voted themselves  to  education.  Their  earliest  schoob 
were  found  in  the  parsonages  of  the  priests.  Many  of 
these,  instead  of  families,  had  classes  of  young  acolytes 
living  with  them,  whom  they  trained  for  the  ministry. 
Next  were  instituted  parochial  schools,  in  which  a  thor- 
ough elementary  education  was  givcQ,  including  Latin, 
and  which  were  frequented  by  large  numbers  of  pupils 
not  connected  with  the  Church.  In  1574  a  classical 
school  or  college,  with  professor  Esrom  Rudinger,  from 
Wittenberg,  as  its  rector,  was  founded  at  EibenschUtz, 
in  Moravia;  soon  after  another  at  Meseritsch,  in  the 
same  country;  and  in  1585  a  thurd  at  Lissa,  in  Poland. 
Of  this  last  Amos  Comenius  subsequently  became  the 
rector.  These  colleges  were  attended  by  many  young 
nobles,  not  excepting  such  as  were  of  the  Catholic  faith. 
In  1585  three  theological  seminaries  were  opened  at 
Jungbunzlau,  in  Bohemia,  and  at  Prerau  and  Eiben- 
schUtz, in  Moravia.  The  training  of  acolytes  in  the 
parsonages  was,  however,  not  given  up. 

By  the  side  of  such  efforts  to  promote  education  may 
well  be  put  the  literary  activity  of  the  Brethren.  This 
was  extraordinary,  far  surpassing  that  of  the  national  and 
Roman  Catholic  churches,  and  competing  even  with  that 
of  the  Reformers.  The  Unitas  Fratrum  had  four  publi- 
cation offices :  three  in  Bohemia,  the  first  established  in 
1 500,  and  one  in  Poland.  From  these  offices,  and  from  sev- 
eral public  presses,  which  were  often  used,  came  forth  a 
multitude  of  publications  in  Bohemian,  Polish,  German, 
and  Latin,  comprising  the  Holy  Scriptures,  hymn-books 
and  catechisms,  confessions  of  faith,  exegelical  and  doc- 
trinal works,  books  and  tracts  of  a  devotional  character, 
polemical  writings,  and  in  the  time  of  Comenius  school- 
books,  didactic  works,  and  philosophical  treatises.  In 
addition  to  this  prolific  author,  whose  works  numbered 
over  ninety,  the  principal  writers  were  Luke  of  Prague 
(eighty  works),  Augusta,  Blahoslav  (twenty-two  works, 
among  them  a  Bohemian  Grammar,  still  in  use),  Lo- 
renz,  ^neas,  Tumovius,  Ephraim,  Aristo,  Rybinski,  etc 
Their  Latin  diction  was  often  rough,  but  their  Bohe- 
mian style  pure,  elegant,  and  forcible.  In  this  respect 
they  reached  a  standard  which  has  never  been  surpaned. 
^'"T  the  writings  of  Comenius,  the  literature  of 
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the  Brethren  was  mostly  lost  in  the  anti-Reibnutioo, 
when  evangelical  books  of  every  kind  were  eominiltcd 
to  the  fiames.     The  most  important  of  those  vorb 
which  have  been  preserved  are  the  Kimliz  Bible  (q.v.), 
the  catechisms,  the  confessions  of  faith,  and  the  h^mn* 
books.    The  first  Catechism  in  Bobemian  appeared  in 
1505;  the  second,  in  Bohemian  and  German,  in  1522, 
republished  by  Zezschvritz  in  1863,  translated  into  £ii|;- 
lish  by  Schweinitz  in  1869;  the  third,  in  German,  by  J. 
Gyrck,  in  1554  and  1555;  the  fourth,  the  ''Greater  Cat- 
echism," in  Latin,  in  1616;  the  fifth,  the  "Shorter  Cat- 
echism," in  German  and  Polish;  and  the  sixth,  the 
Catechism  of  Comenius,  in  German,  in  1611.    Several 
others  are  mentioned,  of  which,  however,  little  is  knotni, 
except  that  one  of  them  was  a  tetraglot— in  Greek, 
Latin,  Bohemian,  and  German  —  published  in  161&. 
There  were  twelve  different  confeauons  of  faith,  in  Bo- 
hemian, German,  Latin,  and  Polish.    Gindely  coimts 
up  thirty-four,  but  of  these  the  majority  were  mcfehr 
new  editions  of  the  same  Confession,     llie  most  impoc' 
tant  are,  the  Confession  of  1533,  printed  in  Gennan  at 
Wittenberg,  preface  by  Luther,  presented  to  the  mar- 
grave of  Brandenburg — very  rare,  a  copy  in  the  Bohe- 
mian Museum  at  Prague;  the  Confession  of  1585,  id 
Latin,  with  a  historical  introduction,  presented  by  a 
deputation  of  bishops  and  nobles  to  F^inand  II  at  Vi- 
enna,  found  in  Niemeyer's  CoUectio,  p.  771-818,  pub- 
lished in  a  revised  form  at  Wittenbe^  in  1588,  together 
with  a  Latin  vereion  of  the  Confession  of  1588,  both  in 
one  volume,  under  the  supervision  of  Luther,  who  sap- 
plied  the  work  with  a  preface,  found  in  Lydii  WaUeuia, 
ii,  844,  etc. ;  and  the  Confession  of  1578,  in  Latin  aad 
German,  based  upon  all  the  previous  confessions,  girir.g 
the  matured  doctrines  of  the  Church,  embracing  a  his- 
torical prooemium  by  Rtldinger,  and  printed  at  Wittoi- 
bei^,  under  the  direction  of  the  theological  facoltr  of 
the  university,  the  Latin  Confession  found  in  Ljdii 
WaldensiOf  iii,  95-256,  and  the  German  in  Kiicher,  |i. 
161-256.     The  hymnology  of  the  Brethren  was  one  lif 
the  chief  means  which  they  used  for  spreading  the  Goa- 
pel  and  promoting  spirituality.    They  gave  to  the  na- 
tional fondness  for  song  a  sacred  direction.   Their  hymna 
were  doctrinal;  the  German  versification  was  hsnl 
the  Bohemian  soft  and  smooth ;  the  tnnes»  which  were 
printed  out  in  the  hymn-books,  were  in  part  the  qU 
Gregorian,  in  part  borrowed  from  the  Gennan,  and  in 
part  popular  melodies  adapted.    In  spite  of  their  rough- 
ness, the  Gennan  hymns,  whose  simplicity  and  devo- 
tion, fervor  and  loving  spirit,  Herder  highly  oomawnd^ 
found  favor  in  the  churches  of  the  Reformation,  while 
the  Bohemian  expressed,  says  Chlumeeky,  **the  deep 
religious  feelings  of  the  people,  and  were  a  bkMBon  of 
the  national  life,  showing  forth  the  Slavonic  ideal  of  a 
sanctified  mind."    The  first  Bohemian  Hymn-book  ap> 
peared  in  1504;  the  second,  which  was  the  masterpiece 
of  the  Brethren's  hymnology,  containing  743  hynuU)  in 
1661.    This  latter  passed  through  a  number  of  cditiona 
The  fint  German  Hymn-book  was  published  in  1581: 
the  second  in  1548;  the  third  and  best  in  1566k    This 
was  dedicated  to  Maximilian  II,  contained  411  bTmna. 
and  was  frequenUy  republished.    Polish  hymn-books 
came  out  in  1554  and  1569. 

lY.  />ac^rtiiea;  — For  an  exposition  of  the  cardinal 
views  of  the  Christian  faith,  as  taught  by  the  BiethrcB, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  works  cited  below.  Tbete 
doctrines  agreed,  in  the  main,  with  those  of  the  Re- 
formers. Gindely  (R.  a).  Zezschwits  (Loth.),  and 
some  other  writers,  try  to  show  that  the  Unitas  Fra- 
trum did  not  hold  to  justification  by  faith.  Ginddy 
asserts  that  its  stand-point  in  this  respect  was  akogctber 
Romish;  but  this  is  disproved  by  the  standards,  al- 
though some  of  the  private  and  polemical  writings  of 
Luke  of  I^Vague  produce  such  an  impreauon.  In  order 
to  promote  holy  living,  the  Brethren  strongly  insisted 
on  good  works ;  but  they  taught  that  men  an  saved  by 
faith,  which  they  never  underMood  in  the  Bomish  sense, 
and  they  utterly  rejected  an  opiu  oprrahtm.    In  their 
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earlier  confessions  and  catechisms,  following  Huss,  they 
distingoished  between  credere  de  Deo,  credere  Deo,  and 
credere  in  Deum.  The  first  is  faith  in  God^s  existence ; 
the  second  foith  in  his  revelation  through  his  Word; 
the  third  that  faith  by  which  a  man  appropriates  to 
himself  God's  grace  in  Christ,  and  consecrates  himself 
to  Christ  s  service.  Prior  to  the  Reformation,  the  Breth- 
ren accepted  the  seven  sacraments  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church ;  after  that,  about  1580,  they  repudiated  all 
but  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  Up  to  that  time, 
moreover,  their  views  of  baptism  were  peculiar.  They 
rebaptized  converts  from  the  Roman  Catholic  and  na- 
tional churches,  because  they  deemed  both  to  be  idola- 
trous; and  they  extended  this  practice  to  the  young, 
because  they  considered  personal  faith  an  essential  con- 
dition of  the  baptismal  covenant.  But  they  did  not  on 
this  account  reject  infant  baptism.  Children  were  bap- 
tized soon  after  their  birth,  and  thus  dedicated  to  God ; 
then  they  were  rebaptized,  after  a  thorough  course  of  in- 
struction in  the  Catechism,  when  old  enough  to  exercise 
personal  faith,  and  thus  brought  into  full  communion 
\vith  the  Church.  This  practice,  however,  was  relin- 
quished by  a  formal  act  of  the  General  Synod  of  1534, 
and  confirmation  substituted  in  the  place  of  rebaptism. 
Touching  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  Brethren  taught  that 
it  is  to  be  received  in  faith,  to  be  defined  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Scripture,  and  every  human  explanation  of 
that  language  to  be  avoided,  except  in  so  far  that  the 
spiritual,  and  not  the  real,  presence  is  to  be  held.  To 
this  view  they  remidned  faithful,  and  were  consequents 
ly  often  misunderstood  both  by  the  Catholics  and  the 
Utraquists  on  the  one  part,  and  by  the  Lutherans  and 
the  Reformed  on  the  other.  The  great  aim  of  the 
Brethren  was  to  discountenance  speculations  and  con- 
troversies with  regard  to  this  point.  Finally,  from  the 
earliest  times,  they  rejected  purgatory,  the  adoration  of 
the  saints,  and  the  worship  of  the  Vii^n  Mary.  For  a 
further  investigation  of  their  doctrinal  system,  the  fol- 
lowing works  are  specially  important:  Balthasar  Lydii 
lytdiienna  (torn,  i,  Rotterdam,  1616;  tom.  ii,  Dordrecht, 
1617),  containing  a  number  of  their  confessions;  Ko- 
cher,  GlaubensbekentUniue  der  B&hm,  Briider  (Frankfort 
and  Leipsic,  1741);  Ebwalt,  Alie  u.  neue  Lehre  der 
Jiohm,  Bruder  (Dantzic,  1756);  Kocher,  Katechetiache 
OescAiekte  (Jena,  1768);  Niemeyer,  CoUedio  ConfeMfto- 
num  m  eodesm  rrformaiii  publicatarum  (Leipsic,  1840); 
<rindely,  UAer  die  dogmai,  Ayuiehien  d,  Bohm,  BrUder, 
in  the  Idth  vol  of  the  Trcmeactiont  of  the  A  hademie  der 
WitseMckaften  (Vienna,  1854,  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
stand-point);  Zezschwitz,  Katechismen  d.  WeUdenser  u, 
JiOhtn,  Bruder  (£rlangen,  1868,  from  the  ultra-Lutheran 
9taiid-point) ;  The  Catechism  of  the  Boh,  Brethren,  trans- 
lated from  the  old  German  by  £.  de  Schweinitz  (Beth- 
lehem, 1869);  Die  Lehrweise  d,  Bohm,  BrOder,  by  Dr. 
mitt,  in  the  TheoL  Stud.  u.  Krit,  of  1868. 

V.  Literature, — Until  comparatively  recent  times  the 
only  sources  of  the  history  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren 
were  the  following :  A  History  in  Latin,  in  Eight  Books, 
by  J.  Lasitius,  a  Pole,  written  in  1560-70,  but  never  pub- 
lished— two  MSS.  extant,  at  Hermhnt  and  Gdttingen ; 
J/istoriea  Narraiio  de  Fratrum  Orthodoxorum  ecdesOs 
in  Bohemia,  Moravia,  et  Polonia,  written  between  1570 
and  1574,  by  Joachim  Camerarius,  published,  after  his 
<leath,  at  Heidelberg,  1605;  Regenvolscil  (Adrian  Wen- 
(ireisky)  Systema  hisforico  -  chronologicum  ecckaiarum 
SUufoniearum  (Utrecht,  1652;  Amsterd.  1679);  J.  A.  Co- 
menii  Ratio  Disciplime,  etc.  (Lissa,  1682 ;  Amsterdam, 
1660 ;  Halle,  1702).  On  these  sources  were  based,  Cranz, 
A  ndent  Hist,  of  the  Brethren  (Lond.  1780);  Gedenktage 
c/.  aUen  Bruderldrche  (Gnadau,  1821 ) ;  Holmes,  Hist,  of 
the  Prot,  Church  of  the  U.  B,  (London,  1825,  2  vols.) ; 
Kieger,  Die  aben  u,  neuen  Bdhm.  Briider  (St.  Zttllich, 
1 734) ;  Lochner,  Etdstehung,  etc,  d,  Brudergemeine  in  Bdh- 
men  u,  Mahren  (NUmb.  1832) ;  Carpzov,  Beliffions-Unter- 
suchung  d.  Bohm,  Bruder  (Leipsic,  1742;  a  bitter  enemy 
of  the  Brethren) ;  Boet,  Hist,  of  the  Boh,  and  Morav, 
Brethren  (Lond.  1848).    In  1842  a  Moravian  clei^yman 


discovered,  in  one  of  the  churches  at  Liaaa,  thirteen  folio 
volumes  of  MSS.,  which  proved  to  be  the  long-lost  ar- 
chives of  the  BoheiQian  Brethren,  and  which  were  pur- 
chased by  the  Moravian  Church,  and  removed  to  Herm- 
hut.  They  are  known  and  dted  as  the  Lissa  Folios, 
The  14th  volume  was  subsequently  discovered  at  Prague. 
About  the  same  time  other  original  records  were  found: 
Jaffet's  Hist.  Bf  S&  in  the  library  at  Hermhut,  Blahoe- 
law's  MSS.  at  Prague,  etc  These  various  documents 
have  thrown  an  entirely  new  light  upon  the  history  of 
the  Bohemian  Brethren,  and  have  been  used  particularly 
by  Professor  A.  Gindely,  a  Roman  Catholic,  who  has  pro- 
duced :  Geschichte  der  Bdhmischen  Bruder  (Prague,  1857, 
2  vols.) ;  Quelkn  zur  Geschichte  d,  B,  B,  (Yieuna,  1859 ; 
very  important,  containing  many  of  the  documents  of 
the  Lissa  Folios) ;  Dekreten  d,  BrUder  Unitat  (Prague, 
1865,  being  the  enactmenta  of  the  Greneral  Sjmod,  in  the 
original  Bohemian) ;  Rudolph  II  u,  seine  Zeit  (Prague, 
1868, 2 vols.);  Gesch,d,WijahrigenKriegesi'PtSLgwi,\m'd, 
2  vols.) ;  Utber  desJ.A,  Comenius  Leben  (Vienna,  1855, 
in  the  15th  vol.  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Akademie), 
Other  works  based  upon  the  new  sources  are :  Palacky, 
Geschichte  v,  Bdhmen  (Prague,  1844-^7, 10  vols.) ;  J.  Fied- 
ler, Todtenlmch  der  GeistUchkeit  der  Bdhm,  BrUder  (Vi- 
enna, 1863,  being  the  oflicial  necrology  of  the  ministers 
of  the  U.  F.,  in  Bohemian ;  transL  into  German  in  1 872) ; 
H.  L.  Reichel,  Geschichte  d,  alien  BrUderkirche  (Rothenb. 
1850) ;  Cr5ger,  Geschichte  d,  aben  BrUderkirche  (Gnadau, 
1865, 2  vols. ;  reviewed  in  The  Moravian  Feb.  14, 1867) ; 
Benham,  Origin  and  Episcopate  of  the  Bohemian  Breth- 
ren (Lond.  1867) ;  Schweinitz,  Moravian  Episcopate 
(Bethlehem,  1865) ;  Schweinitz,  Moravian  J/antfa/(ibid. 
1869);  Benham,  Life  of  Comenius  (Lond.  1858);  Czer- 
wenka,  Geschichte  d.  Evang,  Kirche  in  Bdhmen  (Biele- 
feld and  Leipsic,  1869  and  1870,  2  vols.,  containing  the 
best  history  of  the  Brethren  that  has  yet  been  written) ; 
Pescheck,  Ref,  and  A  nti'Reformation  in  Bohemia  (Lond. 
1845, 2  vols.,  from  the  German).  Consult  the  folloMdug 
periodicals:  Lond,  Qu,  Rev,  April,  1857,  art.  x;  Amer, 
Presh.  Qu,  July,  1858;  July,  1864,  art,  ii;  Ch,  Rev,  July, 
1865;  April,  1866;  Meth,  Qu,  Rev,  Jnly,  1863,  p.  516; 
April,  1870,  p.  265;  Princeton  Rev,  vi'i,  77;  Christian 
Examiner,  Ixvi,  1  sq.  Compare  also  the  works  cited  in 
the  body  of  this  article.  Sources  for  the  history  of^  the 
Brethren  in  Poland  are :  Jablonski,  Hist,  Consensus  San- 
domiriensis  (Berlin,  1731) ;  Krasinski,  Reformation  in 
Poland  (Lond.  1840,  2  vols.) ;  Fischer,  Geschichte  der 
Ref,  in  Polen  (GrHtz,  1856, 2  vols.).  The  article  in  Her- 
zog's  Encgklopddie,  by  DieckhofT,  entitled  "  Bohmische 
BrUder,"  was  written  without  any  knowledge  of  the  new 
sources.  It  was  consequently  supplemented  by  Zezsch- 
witz, in  the  article  '^Lukas  v.  Prag,"  voL  xx,  conceived 
from  an  ultra-Lutheran  point  of  view.    (E.  de  S.). 

2.  The  Rknewed  Moraviak  Brethren,  so  called 
because  they  form  the  resuscitated  Church  of  the  An- 
cient Moravian  Brethren  (see  No.  1,  above).  They  are 
commonly  known  as  ^  The  Moravians,"  and  "'  The  Mo- 
ravian Church,"  inasmuch  as  they  originally  came  from 
Moravia.  Their  official  title  is  ^  The  Unfted  Breth- 
ren," or  Unitds  Fratrum, 

I.  History, — At  the  close  of  the  Bohemian  anti-Ref- 
ormation (1627),  a  remnant  of  the  Brethren  remained 
concealed  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  and  for  many  years 
kept  up  religious  services  m  secret  according  to  the 
faith  and  usages  of  the  fathers.  This  ^  hidden  seed,"  as 
it  is  generally  called,  was  revealed  in  1722,  when  two 
families,  named  Neisser,  escaped  from  Moravia  under  the 
guidance  of  Christian  David,  ^  the  servant  of  the  Lord," 
and  settled  on  the  domain  of  Berthelsdorf,  in  Saxony, 
by  the  invitation  of  its  young  owner,  count  Nicholas 
Lewis  de  Zinzendorf  (q.  v.).  In  the  counte  of  the  next 
seven  years  (1722-29),  about  three  hundred  other  Breth- 
ren from  Moravia  and  Bohemia  emigrated  in  little  com- 
panies to  the  same  place,  leaving  their  houses  and  lands 
to  be  confiscated  by  the  Austrian  government,  and 
braving  the  punishments  which  were  inflicted  on  those 
refugees  who  fell  into  its  hands.    They  built  a  town 
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called  Hermbut,  or  «  The  Watch  of  the  Lord,"  to  which 
godly  men  from  various  parts  of  Germany  were  soon 
attracted,  so  that  its  population  rapidly  increased.  In 
the  midst  of  this  colony  the  Church  of  the  Brethren 
was  renewed,  through  the  introduction  of  the  ancient 
discipline,  preserved  in  the  Ratio  DUciplina  of  Amos  Co- 
mcnius,  and  through  the  transfer  of  the  venerable  epis- 
copate, which  had  been  kept  up  with  such  care,  in  spem 
contra  spentf  even  after  the  ancient  Church,  as  a  visible 
organization,  had  ceased  to  exist.  This  transfer  was 
made  at  Berlin,  March  13,  1735,  on  which  day  David 
Nitschmann  was  consecrated  as  the  first  bishop  of  the 
Renewed  Church,  by  Daniel  Ernst  Jablonski  and  Chris- 
tian Sitkovius,  the  two  surviving  bishops  of  the  ancient 
line. 

In  considering  this  renewal,  two  points  are  important 
First,  it  was  not  a  scheme  of  man,  but  altogether  a 
work  of  God.  Hence  it  bears  a  reality,  and  assumes  its 
place  in  history  with  an  authority,  for  both  of  which 
we  would  look  in  vain  had  a  mere  human  plan  been  car- 
ried out.  When  Zinzendorf  offered  his  estate  as  a  ref- 
uge for  the  Brethren,  he  had  not  the  remotest  idea  of 
renewing  their  Church,  of  which  he  knew  little  or  noth- 
ing. Long  before  they  came  to  his  domain  his  aims 
in  the  interests  of  the  Gospel  had  received  an  entirely 
different  direction  through  the  pietism  of  Spener.  Nor 
did  the  Moravians  themselves,  when  they  began  to  em- 
igrate, agree  to  reorganize  in  some  other  land.  They 
left  the  issue  of  their  flight  in  the  hands  of  God.  It 
was  only  by  degrees  that  both  parties  were  led  to  un- 
derstand the  divine  will.  The  failure  of  bb  own  plans, 
and  other  circumstances  beyond  his  control,  at  last  in- 
duced Zinzendorf  to  identify  himself  with  the  Brethren, 
and  to  labor  for  the  resuscitation  of  their  Church ;  while 
the  gradual  increase  of  their  number  at  Herrnhut,  and 
the  opportunity  which  they  there  had  to  consult  and 
to  tell  each  other  of  the  pious  hopes  of  their  fathers, 
gave  them  courage  to  maintain  their  independence,  and 
to  look  for  a  new  Uftitas  Fratrum,  Secondly,  this  re- 
newal involved  a  union  of  the  German  element  of  piet- 
ism with  the  Slavonic  element  of  the  ancient  Breth- 
ren's Church.  Thus  arose  some  principles  which  were 
not  found  in  the  latter,  and  a  polity  of  exclusivism  that 
gave  a  peculiar  tendency  for  more  than  a  century  to 
the  Moravians  of  the  modem  period.  Zinzendorf  was  a 
Lutheran  by  birth,  education,  and  conviction.  He  was 
devoted  to  the  system  of  Spener,  who  had  been  one  of 
his  sponsors  at  his  baptism,  and  especially  to  the  pro- 
ject of  establishing  "little  churches  in  the  Church" 
{ecdesiokB  in  ecclesid)^  in  other  words,  unions  or  associa- 
tions of  converted  persoim  within  a  regular  parish,  for 
the  purpose  of  personal  edification.  Hence  the  great 
aim  which  shaped  hb  course  was  not  to  interfere  with 
the  State  Church,  but  to  develop  Spener's  idea  in  such 
a  way  that  the  Brethren  would  constitute,  on  the  one 
hand,  an  independent  Chiuch,  and  yet,  on  the  other,  be 
a  union  of  believers  within  the  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ments of  the  various  countries  in  which  they  might 
settle.  Accordingly,  wherever  they  spread,  exclusive 
towns  were  founded,  in  which  religion  controlled  not 
only  spiritual,  but  also  social  and  industrial  interests; 
from  which  the  vices  and  follies  of  the  world  were  ban- 
ished, and  where  none  but  Brethren  were  allowed  to 
hold  real  estate.  That  the  Church  could  not,  with 
such  a  system,  enlarge  its  borders  to  any  great  extent  in 
its  home-field  is  evident  That  its  avowed  purpose  was 
to  remain  small  is  equally  clear.  The  Mora\'ian  ele- 
ment, indeed,  which  drew  its  life  from  the  old  Umtaa 
Fratrum,  stniggled  for  a  time  to  gain  free  scope  and  ex- 
pand. But  Zinzendorf 's  views  prevailed  in  the  end,  and 
were  consistently  carried  out  Here  and  there  Mora- 
vian villages  were  planted,  as  a  leaven  in  Christendom. 
Such  villages  were  to  know  nothing  of  a  mere  nominal 
Church-membership.  All  their  inhabitants  were  to  be 
true  followers  of  Christ;  and  within  their  secure  re- 
treats they  were  to  cultivate  simplicity  and  lowly-mind- 
edness,  to  foster  holiness  and  love,  to  show  forth  a  guile- 


less spirit  and  a  beautiful  brotherhood.  This  onnrtiiutcd 
Zinzendorf 's  ideal,  which  was  crowned  with  woodeiful 
success. 

At  the  time  of  ZinzendorTs  death  (1760),  the  Breth- 
ren were  established  in  most  of  the  Protestant  states  of 
Germany,  in  Holland,  Great  Britain,  and  North  Amer- 
ica, and  after  his  decease  they  spread  to  Russia,  Den- 
mark, and  Baden.  In  all  of  these  countries  tber  were 
represented  by  exclusive  settlem^its ;  in  Great  Britain 
and  America  they  had,  beades,  a  number  of  chairbes 
in  which  their  peculiar  system  did  not  prevaiL  The 
various  governments  granted  them  liberal  conce«ioiu, 
and  made  them  independent  of  the  State  Church;  the 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  with  the  full  concurrence 
of  the  bench  of  bishops,  acknowledged  them  in  1749  ss 
"  an  ancient  episcopal  Church,'^  and  passed  an  act  en- 
couraging them  to  settle  in  the  North  American  colo> 
nies.  On  the  part  of  the  theologians  of  the  day,  how- 
ever, the  same  fhitemal  spirit  was  not  always  manifett- 
ed.  Lutheran  divines,  especialh',  began  to  publish  bit- 
ter attacks  upon  the  Brethren.  That  these,  in  this  early 
period  of  their  history,  gave  just  cause  of  offence,  at  Icait 
to  some  extent,  cannot  be  denied.  In  the  first  place,  the 
controlling  influence  of  the  Church  was  carried  to  un- 
reasonable extremes,  parttculariy  as  regards  the  saocd 
rights  of  the  marriage  relation  and  of  the  family.  Theie 
were  interfered  with.  In  order  to  educate  a  chosen  gen- 
eration for  work  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  Church  un- 
dertook the  training  of  the  children  almost  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  parental  rule.  In  the  second  place,  about  the  yetr 
1745  there  began  to  appear  in  the  churches  of  Middle 
Germany  a  spirit  of  fanaticism,  which  spread  to  some 
other  Moravian  towns  on  the  Continent,  and  even  to 
Great  Britain.  Those  in  America  were  not  affected.  It 
was  a  fanaticism  which  grew  out  of  a  one-sided  view  of 
the  relation  of  believers  to  Christ  The  Brethrm  spoke 
of  him  in  a  fanciful  and  antiscriptural  style.  A  nev 
religious  phraseology,  unwarranted  by  the  Bible,  gauieil 
the  supremacy.  The  wounds  of  Jesua,  and  particularir 
the  wound  in  his  side,  were  apostrophized  in  the  maet 
extravagant  terms.  Images  were  used  more  seosuoiis 
than  anything  found  in  the  Song  of  Solomon.  Haidiis 
abounded  that  poured  forth  puerilities  and  sentimental 
nonsense  like  a  flood.  This  state  of  affairs,  which  in 
Moravian  history  is  designated  **  the  time  of  sifting.' 
continued  for  about  five  years,  reaching  its  dimax  in 
1749.  When  Zinzendorf  and  his  coadjutors  awoke  to  a 
sense  of  the  danger  which  was  threatening  the  Churrh. 
they  adopted  the  most  energetic  measures  to  bring  bark 
the  fanatics  to  the  true  faith.  By  the  blesMng  of  God 
they  succeeded ;  the  Church  was  fully  restored  to  soosd 
doctrine  and  scriptural  practice.  This  is  an  experience 
without  a  parallel  in  ecclesiastical  historx",  and  sfaovs 
how  firmly  it  was  founded  upon  Christ  as  its  chief  ci^- 
ner-stone.  This,  too,  is  the  sufiicient  answer  to  th*ier 
assaults  which  were  then  made  upon  it  by  Rimius,  bv 
the  author  of  The  Moravians  Delected,  and  by  a  legion 
of  other  writers,  whose  publications  have  been  cc41e<ted 
by  the  librarian  of  the  archives  at  Heimhut,  where 
they  fill  up  a  large  book-case,  and  are  examined  as  lit- 
erary curiosities  by  the  visitor  of  the  present  day. 

The  best  evidence  of  the  entire  suppression  of  fanati- 
cism is  the  fact  that  the  Moravian  settlements,  subee- 
quent  to  1750,  not  only  continued  to  be  centres  of  a 
widely  spread  influence  for  good,  but  also  exercised  sorh 
influence  in  an  ever-increasing  degree  throoghoat  the 
world.  However  exclusive  their  svstem,  thev  wcfe  not 
market-places  in  which  the  people  stood  idle  all  the  day : 
on  the  contrar}',  there  were  various  ways  in  which  thew 
towns  made  their  power  to  be  felt  They  gave  a  direc- 
tion to  chosen  men  of  God,  who  became  iUastrious  lead- 
ers in  other  parts  of  Christendom — as,  for  lostaDoe.  to 
John  Wesley,  to  Schleiermacher,  and  to  Knapp;  thev 
were  cities  of  refuge  for  the  pure  Gospel  during  Uie  kwf; 
reign  of  rationalism  in  Germany;  they  educated  in  their 
boarding-schools  thousands  of  young  people  not  con- 
nected with  the  Moravian  Chim*h ;  they  originated  a 
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vast  home  miasioiuiry  work,  which  will  be  described  be- 
low, under  the  head  of  "Diaspora;"  and  they  sent  out 
so  large  an  armj  of  missionaries  into  heathen  lands  that 
by  common  consent  the  Moravians  are  recognised  as  the 
standard-bearers  in  the  foreign  missionary  work  of  mod- 
ern timesL 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  various 
modifications  have  been  introduced  in  the  Church,  es- 
pecially such  as  set  aside  any  undue  interference  on  its 
part  with  the  rights  of  the  family.  The  (*eneral  Synod 
of  1857  undertook  a  thorough  revision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, on  the  basis  of  local  independence  in  the  three 
"  provinces"  of  the  UnUas  FrtUrum. 

II.  Moravian  Taunu, — There  still  exist  fifteen  exclu- 
sively Moravian  settlements  on  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
and  four  in  Great  Britain.  In  such  settlements  the  mem- 
bership is  divided  into  seven  classes,  called  '*  choirs," 
from  the  Greek  x^poc*  These  classes  are :  the  marricMl 
couples,  the  widowed,  the  unmarried  men,  the  unmar- 
ried women,  the  boys,  the  girls,  and  the  little  children. 
Each  class  is  committed  to  the  supervision  of  an  elder. 
Growing  out  of  this  system,  we  find  in  every  Moravian 
town  a  Brethren^  a  Sisters*,  and  a  Widows*  House,  In 
a  Brethren's  House,  unmarried  men  live  together  and 
carry  on  trades,  the  profits  of  which  go  to  support  the 
establishment,  as  also  the  enterprises  of  the  Church  in 
general.  A  Sisters'  House  is  inhabited  by  unmarried 
women,  who  maintain  themselves  by  work  suited  to 
their  sex.  In  each  house  there  is  a  prayer-hall,  where 
daily  religious  services  are  held.  A  common  kitchen 
supplies  the  inmates  with  their  meals.  There  is  noth- 
ing monastic  in  the  principles  underl3ring  these  estab- 
lishments, or  in  the  regulations  by  which  they  are  gov- 
erned. The  inmates  are  bound  by  no  vow,  and  can 
leave  at  their  option.  A  Widows'  House  is  a  home  for 
widows,  supplying  them  with  all  the  comforts  which 
they  need  at  moderate  charges,  and  enabling  the  poor- 
est to  live  in  a  respectable  manner.  Each  house  has  a 
spiritual  and  a  temporal  superintendent.  The  settle- 
ments in  general  are  governed  by  two  boards :  the  one, 
called  the  "  Elders'  Conference,"  with  the  senior  pastor 
at  its  head,  attends  to  the  spiritual  affairs ;  the  other, 
called  the  **  Board  of  Overseers,"  with  the  **  warden"  as 
its  president,  to  financial  and  municipal  matters.  On 
business  of  importance,  a  general  meeting  of  the  adult 
male  members  is  convened.  These  towns  at  present 
count  among  their  Inhabitants  not  a  few  who  are  not 
roembers  of  the  Moravian  Church.  Such  residents,  un- 
til recently,  were  not  permitted  to  own  real  estate.  This 
fundamental  principle  is  now  undergoing  a  change 
which  will,  without  doubt,  gradually  lead  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  entire  system  of  exdusivism. 

IIL  The  American  Moravian  Church. — ^The  Mora- 
vians settled  in  Georgia  in  1785,  but  left  that  colony  in 
1 740,  on  account  of  the  war  which  had  broken  out  with 
Spain.  In  the  following  year  they  founded  Bethlehem, 
and  subsequently  Nazareth,  in  Pennsylvania.  These 
towns,  together  with  several  smaller  settlements,  not 
only  adopted  exclusive  principles,  but  also  instituted  a 
communisro  of  labor.  ^  The  lands  were  the  property 
of  the  Church,  and  the  farms  and  various  departments 
of  mechanical  industry  were  stocked  by  it  and  worked 
for  its  benefit.  In  retuni,  the  Church  provided  the  in- 
habitants with  all  the  necessaries  of  life.  Whoever  had 
private  means,  retained  them.  There  was  no  common 
treasury,  such  as  we  find  among  the  primitive  Chris- 
tiaat."  This  peculiar  social  system,  which  bore  the 
name  of  *<  Economy,'*  and  which  has  given  rise  to  the  er- 
roneous idea  that  there  prevailed  at  one  time  a  commu- 
nity of  goods  among  the  Moravians,  existed  for  twenty 
yean  (1742-62).  It  accomplbhed  great  results.  Each 
member  of  the  "  Economy"  was  pledged  ^  to  devote  his 
time  and  powers  in  whatever  direction  they  could  be 
DQOst  advantageously  applied  for  the  spread  of  the  Gros- 
peL"  Hence,  while  there  proceeded  from  the  Moravian 
settlements  an  unbroken  succession  of  itinerants,  who 
traversed  the  colonies  and  the  Indian  country  in  every 


direction,  preaching  Christ  Jesus  and  him  crucified,  there 
labored  at  home  a  body  of  farmers  and  mechanics  in  or- 
der to  maintain  this  extensive  mission.  After  the  abro- 
gation of  the  **  Economy,"  the  Church  for  eighty  years 
continued  to  uphold  its  foreign  exclusive  polity.  It  is 
true  there  were  a  number  of  organizations  not  exclu- 
sive, but  these  were  looked  upon  as  of  secondar}'  im- 
portance, and  were  characterized  as  mere  ''city  and 
country  congregations."  Consequently  the  Moravians 
of  the  United  States  could  expand  as  little  as  their 
brethren  in  Europe.  From  1844  to  1856,  however,  the 
old  system  was  gradually  relinquished,  and  has  now 
ceased  to  exist.  There  no  longer  are  any  Moravian 
towns  in  this  country. ,  The  American  Moravian  Church 
now  stands  on  the  same  footing  as  the  other  Protestant 
denominations  of  the  land,  and  is  pursuing  the  same  pol- 
icy of  extension.  In  the  last  twenty  years  it  has  nearly 
doubled  its  membership,  and  flourished  in  other  re- 
spects. 

IV.  The  Constitution,— The  UmtOM  Fratrum  is  dis- 
tributed into  three  provinceSf  the  German,  British,  and 
American,  which  are  independent  in  all  provincial  af- 
fairs, but  form  one  organic  whole  in  regard  to  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  doctrine,  discipline,  and  ritual,  as 
also  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  foreign  missions.  Hence 
we  find  a  provincial  and  a  general  government.  Each 
province  has  a  Provincial  Synod,  which  elects  from  time 
to  time  a  board  of  bishops  and  other  ministers,  styled 
the  "  Provincial  Elders'  Conference,''  to  administer  the 
government  in  the  interval  between  the  synods.  To 
this  board  is  committed  the  power  of  appointing  the 
ministers  to  their  several  parishes.  It  is  responsible  to 
the  synod.  The  Provincial  Board  of  the  American 
Province  consists  of  three  members,  has  its  seat  at  Beth- 
lehem, Pa.,  and  is  elected  every  six  years.  The  Amer- 
ican Provincial  Synod,  composed  of  all  ordained  minis- 
ters and  of  lay  delegates  elected  by  the  churches,  meets 
triennially;  and  the  province  is  divided  into  four  dis- 
tricts, in  each  of  which  a  District  Synod  is  annually 
held.  Every  ten  or  twelve  years  a  General  Synod  of 
the  whole  Unitas  Fratrum  is  convened  at  Hermhut,  in 
Saxony.  It  consists  of  nine  delegates  from  each  prov- 
ince, elected  by  the  Provincial  Synod ;  of  representa- 
tives of  the  foreign  missions ;  and  of  such  other  members 
as  are  entitled  to  a  seat  bv  virtue  of  their  ofiice.    This 

■r 

S3mod  elects  a  board  of  twelve  bishops  and  other  min- 
isters, styled  the  "  Unity's  Elders'  Conference,"  which 
oversees  the  whole  Church  in  so  far  as  general  princi- 
ples come  into  question,  and  superintends  the  foreign 
missionary  work.  At  the  present  time  the  same  Con- 
ference acts  as  the  Provincial  Board  of  the  German 
Province.  It  has  its  seat  in  the  castle  of  Berthelsdorf, 
the  former  residence  of  count  Zinzendorf. 

y.  Doctrines. — ^The  Renewed  Moravian  Church  does 
not,  as  was  the  case  in  the  ancient  Church  of  the  Breth- 
ren, set  forth  its  doctrines  in  a  formal  confession  of  faith, 
nor  does  it  bind  the  consciences  of  its  members  to  anv 
which  are  not  essential  to  salvation.  Such  essential 
doctrines,  however,  it  publishes  in  its  Catechism,  its  Eas- 
ter-morning Litany,  and  its  Synodical  RetuUsy  or  code 
of  statutes,  drawn  up  and  published  by  each  General 
Synod.  From  this  latter  work,  as  issued  by  the  Synod 
of  1869,  we  quote  the  following  extract : 

"  The  points  of  doctrine  which  we  deem  most  essential 
to  salvation  are : 

"1.  The  doctrine  of  the  total  depravity  of  human  nat- 
ure: that  there  Is  no  henlth  in  man.  and  that  the  fall  ab- 
solutely deprived  him  of  the  divine  image. 

'*8.Tne  doctrine  of  the  love  of  Ood  the  Father,  who  has 
'  chonen  us  in  Christ  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,* 
and  'so  loved  the  worid  that  he  save  his  only -begotten 
Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish, 
but  have  everlasting  life.' 

"8.  The  doctrine  of  the  real  godhead  and  the  real  man- 
hood of  Jesus  Christ:  that  QocL  the  Creator  of  all  things, 
was  manifested  In  the  flesh,  and  has  reconciled  the  world 
nnto  himself ;  and  that '  he  is  before  all  things,  and  by 
him  nil  things  consist.' 

"4.  The  doctrine  of  the  atonement  nnd  satisfaction  of 
Jesus  Christ  for  ns :  that  he  *  was  delivered  for  our  of- 
fences, and  was  raised  again  for  our  Justification  ;*  and 
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tbat  In  his  merits  alone  we  flud  forgiTenese  or  sins  and 
peace  with  God. 

"5.  The  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  operations 
of  his  grace:  that  it  is  he  who  works  in  us  the  kuowledge 
of  sin,  faith  in  Jesos,  and  the  witness  that  we  are  chUdreu 
of  God. 

"6.  The  doctrine  of  the  fhiits  of  faith:  that  faith  mnst 
manifest  itself  as  a  living  and  active  principle,  by  a  will- 
ing obedience  to  the  coniniandmente  of  God,  prompted  by 
love  and  gratitnde  to  him  who  died  for  as. 

*'Iii  conformity  with  these  fundamental  articles  of 
faith,  the  great  theme  of  our  preaching  is  Jesos  Christ,  in 
whom  we  iiave  the  grace  of  the  Lord,  the  love  of  the  Fa- 
ther, and  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  We  regard 
it  lie  the  main  calliue  of  the  Brethren's  Church  to  pro- 
claim the  Lord*8  death,  and  U)  point  to  him,  'as  made  of 
God  nnto  ns  wisdom,  and  righteoasuess,  and  eanctiflca- 
tion,  and  redemption.'  ^ 

An  authorized  oianual  of  doctrine  is  bishop  Spangen- 
berg's  Exposition  of  Christian  Dodrirte  as  taught  in  the 
Church  of  the  U,  B,  (Lond.  1784) ;  a  systematic  work  for 
theologians,  although  not  authorized  by  the  synod,  ia 
Evangtlische  Glaubenslehre  nach  Schrifl  und  Erfahrung 
(Gotha,  1863),  by  Dr.  Plitt,  president  of  the  German 
theological  seminary.  See  also  Zinzendorfa  Thet^ogie 
(Gotha,  1869-74,  3  vols.),  by  the  same  author. 

y  I.  Ministry,  Ritual,  and  Usages. — ^The  ministry  oon- 
osts  of  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons.  The  ^isoo- 
pal  office  is  not  provincial,  but  represents  the  whole  Unir- 
tas  Fratrum.  Hence  bishops  have  an  official  seat,  not 
merely  in  the  synods  of  the  provinces  in  which  they 
are  stationed,  but  also  in  the  General  Synod;  benoe,  too, 
they  can  be  appointed  only  by  this  body,  or  by  the  Uni- 
ty's Elders'  Conference,  although  the  American  Prov- 
ince has  secured  the  right  of  nomination.  From  all 
this  it  is  evident  that  the  Moravian  episcopacy  ia  not 
diocesan,  and  that  bishopa  are  not  rulers  of  the  Church 
ex  officio,  as  was  the  case  among  the  ancient  Brethren. 
They  are,  however,  almost  invariably  connected  with 
the  government  by  election  to  the  Unity's  Elders*  Con- 
ference, or  to  the  Provincial  Boards.  The  preadent  of 
the  former  is  always  a  bishop ;  the  presidents  of  the  lat- 
ter are,  as  a  general  thing,  the  same.  The  contrary  is 
the  exception.  In  the  episcopate  is  vested  exclusively 
the  power  of  ordaining ;  it  constitutes,  moreover,  a  body 
of  men  whose  duty  it  is  to  look  to  the  welfare  of  the 
entire  Umtas  Fratrum,  m  all  its  provinces  and  missions, 
and  especially  to  bear  it  on  their  hearts  in  unceasing 
prayer  before  God.  At  present  there  are  eleven  bishops 
in  active  service:  four  in  America,  two  in  England, 
and  five  in  Germany.  Of  these,  seven  are  members  of 
the  governing  boards. 

The  ritual  is  liturgical  in  its  character.  A  litany  is 
used  every  Sunday  morning ;  free  prayer  is  allowed  in 
connection  with  the  litany,  and  at  other  times.  There 
are  prescribed  forms  for  baptism,  the  Lord's  Supper, 
confirmation,  ordination,  marriage,  and  the  burial  of  the 
dead ;  speciail  offices  of  worship  for  parochial,  boarding, 
and  Sunday  schools ;  liturgical  services  for  the  various 
festivals  of  the  ecclesiastical  year,  such  as  Advent, 
Christmas,  Epiphany,  etc,  which  are  all  observed ;  and 
a  particular  litany  for  Easter  morning,  prayed  annually 
at  sunrise,  and,  wherever  practicable,  amid  the  graves 
of  them  that  sleep.  Certain  days  commemorating  im- 
portant events  in  Moravian  history  are  cdebrated,  and 
in  those  churches  in  which  the  division  of  the  mem- 
Iwrship  into  ''choirs"  has  l)een  retained,  which  is  the 
case  not  only  in  the  exclusive  settlements,  each  class 
observes  an  annual  day  of  praise  and  covenanting,  the 
festival  closing  with  the  Holy  Communion.  Lore-feasts 
are  held,  in  imitation  of  the  ancient  "agape,"  prepara- 
tory to  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  on  other  occasions.  At 
all  liturgical  services  sacred  music  forms  a  prominent 
feature.  Foot-washing  (pedilaWum)  was  formerly  prac- 
ticed on  certain  occasions  within  the  limited  circles  of 
some  of  the  "  choirs,"  but  has  been  universally  discon- 
tinucil  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  centur\%  The 
(Statement  in  this  Cgdopceditu  vol.  iv,  p.  616,  taken  from 
Herzog's  Real-Encgkioj}ddie,  iv,  630,  that  the  Moravians 
still  practice  foot-washing,  is  therefore  incorrect.  At 
l>ne  time  the  lot  was  employed  in  the  appointment  of 


ministers,  and  in  connection  wiUi  mamage^    Iti  qm 
in  the  former  caae  has  been  greatly  restricted,  and  ii 
left  to  the  discretion  of  each  provincial  board.   Ia  tbe 
American  Church  it  is  scaroely  ever  resocted  to,  exoppt 
when  a  minister  receiving  an  appoinunent  itqnests  iti 
use.    Touching  marriages  by  lot,  they  were  aLoliBbai, 
as  a  rule,  by  the  General  S3^od  of  1818.    Snoe  tint 
time  they  have  been  almost  unknown  in  the  Anenno 
Province.   This  usage,  which  has  been  so  genenUT  mt»- 
undenstood  and  ridiculed  outade  of  the  Church,  iw  a 
legitimate  result  of  its  controlling  influence  in  all  ibc 
relations  of  its  members,  and  constituted,  moreover,  i 
wonderful  example  of  the  childlike  faith  of  the  earlj 
Moravians.     They  gave  themselves  entirdy  into  thie 
hands  of  God.     He  was  to  lead  them  in  all  Rspcct& 
In  view  of  the  looae  ideas  that  prevail  in  our  day  with 
regard  to  the  marriage  contract,  an  intelligent  rniod 
cannot  but  admire  such  a  spirit    That  God  £d  not  pot 
the  confidence  of  the  brethren  to  shame  is  evident  from 
the  results  of  this  practice.   While  it  continued,  there 
were  fewer  unhappy  marriages  among  them  than  amMig 
the  same  number  of  people  in  any  otha  deoomuiauao 
of  Christians,    lliis  is  a  well-known  iact,  which  can  be 
established  by  statistics.    Not  a  single  divorce  ever  («- 
corred.     Without  going  into  the  details  of  this  owge. 
we  will  merely  add  that  any  woman  was  at  liberty  to 
reject  an  offer  of  marriage  ev«n  when  sanctioned  bj  the 
lot. 

VIL  Schools  and  Missions, — ^The  Moravians  hav?  ^ 
flourishing  boarding-schools :  28  in  the  German  Pn>T> 
ince,  15  in  the  Britbh,  and  5  in  the  American.  Tber 
are  intended  for  young  people  not  connected  with  tbf 
Church,  and  educate  annually  about  2500  pupik  of  budi 
sexesL  The  schools  in  the  American  Pkovince  are  ibe 
following :  Moravian  Seminary  for  Young  Laifiei.  ti 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  founded  in  1785  (200  pupils) ;  Nazareth 
Hall,  for  boys,  at  Nazareth,  Pa.,  founded  in  1785  (135  pu- 
pils) ;  Linden  Hall,  at  Litiz,  Pa.,  founded  in  1794(75  pu- 
pils) ;  Salem  Female  Academy,  at  Salem,  N.  C,  founded 
in  1802  (200  pupils) ;  Hope  Academy,  for  giris,  founded 
in  1866  (75  pupils).  This  province,  moreo^-er,  has  i 
flourishing  theological  seminary,  with  a  dassical  de- 
partment, at  Bethlehem.  It  was  founded  in  1807 ;  re- 
organized in  1858.  The  British  theological  seminan'  is 
located  at  Fuhieck,  Yorlcshixe,  England :  and  the  Ger- 
man  seminary  at  Gandenfeld,  in  Silesia.  The  Genoaa 
Province  has  a  prosperous  college  at  Nisky,  in  Prasaa. 

The  work  of  foreign  missions  was  begun  in  1732, 00)5 
ten  years  after  the  first  house  had  been  built  at  Uemi- 
hut,  and  when  that  settlement  counted  but  600  inhab- 
itsnta.  Leonhard  Dober  and  David  Nitschmann  ven 
the  pioneers,  and  established  the  first  missioo  aDK«£ 
the  negro  slaves  of  Sl  Thomas.  Since  that  time  tbtr 
home  Church  has  sent  out  2347  missionariea,  male  sdA 
female.  The  following  missions  proved  unsnceearfid: 
Lapland  (1784-35) ;  among  the  Samoyedes,  on  the  Ait- 
tic  Ocean  (1787-38) ;  Ceylon  (1738-41) ;  Algien  (i:4<j : 
Guinea,  West  Africa  (1787--41,  and  1767-70);  IVi^u 
(1747-50);  Egypt  (1752-88);  East  Indies  (lT58-»i: 
among  the  Calmucka  (1768-1823);  Demerara,  South 
America  (1885^0).  At  the  present  time  the  work  Ma- 
braces  the  following  fields,  called  "Miaaion  Pn>vioc«»:' 
Greenland  (begun  1738);  Labrador  (1771);  lodin 
Country  of  North  America  (1784);  St.  Thomas  and  N. 
John  (1732);  St.  Croix  (1732);  Jamaica  (1754):  .K»- 
tigua(1756);  St.Kitt's(1775);  Bari)adocs(l765):  Ti- 
bago  (1790,  renewed  in  1827);  Mosquito  Coast  U^'- 
Surinam  (1735);  South  African  Western  P)N>vineeO^ 
renewed  in  1792);  South  African  Eaatem  Troyiiatt 
(1728) ;  Australia  (1849) ;  lliibet  (1858>  This  eztea- 
sive  work  is  supported  by  the  oontrUmtiona  of  the  meD- 
bers  of  the  Church,  by  the  interest  of  fanded  kgariA 
by  the  donations  of  missionary  aasodatioos,  and  by  such 
revenue  as  the  misuons  themselves  can  raise  thrmi^l^ 
voluntary  gifts  and  the  profits  accruing  from  mercaittSr 
concerns  and  trades.  The  annual  cost  of  the  ixttp 
missions  is  about  ^250,000.    On  retiring  from  the  fieM 
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in  coiutequence  of  ftickneas  or  old  age,  mifleionariea  are 
pen;doned«  Their  widows  alao  receive  a  pension,  and 
their  children  are  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  Church. 
In  other  respects  they  are  satisfied  with  a  bare  support. 
The  converts  are  divided  into  four  classes:  New  People, 
or  applicants  for  religious  instruction;  Candidate* /or 
Baptism;  Baptized  A dultt ;  Couununicanls,  The  prin- 
cipal missionary  associations  are  the  following :  Tka  So^ 
cieijf  of  the  United  Brethren  for  Propagatit^  the  Gospel 
among  the  Heathen,  founded  in  1787,  at  Bethlehem,  Pa. ; 
The  Wachovia  Society  of  the  United  Brethren  for  Prop' 
agating  the  Gotpd  among  the  Heathen,  founded  in  1828, 
at  Salem,  N.  C. ;  The  Brethren's  Society  for  the  Further- 
ance  of  the  Gospel  among  the  Heathen,  founded  in  1741, 
in  England,  supporting  the  mission  in  Labrador,  and 
owning  **The  Harmony,"  a  missionary  ship  annually 
sent  out  to  supply  the  missionaries  with  the  necessaries 
of  life;  The  London  Association  in  Aid  of  the  Missions 
of  the  United  Brethren,  founded  in  1817,  and  composed 
chiedy  of  members  not  connected  with  the  Moravian 
Church ;  The  Missionary  Sociefy  of  Zeis/,  in  Holland, 
founded  in  1798 ;  and  The  Missionary  Union  qf  North 
SUstcick,  founded  in  1848. 

In  addition  to  these  foreign  missions,  the  last  General 
Council  inaugurated  a  work  in  Bohemia  (1870),  in  the 
midst  of  the  ancient  seats  of  the  Brethren,  which  prom- 
ises to  be  successful.  It  already  numbers  four  churches. 
Independently  of  the  other  provinces,  the  German 
Province  carries  on  its  Diaspora,  This  is  a  mission 
which  receives  its  name  from  the  Greek  Siaanopd  in  1 
Pet.  i,  1,  and  which  has  for  its  object  the  evangelization 
of  the  European  state  churches,  without  depriving  them 
of  their  members.  Hence  missionaries  itinerate  through 
Protestant  Germany,  Switzerland,  Denmark,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Poland,  Livonia,  Esthonia,  and  some  other 
parts  of  Kussia,  and  organize  **  societies"  for  the  purpose 
of  prayer,  of  expounding  the  Scriptures,  and  of  edifica- 
tion in  generaL  The  members  of  such  societies  do  not 
leave  the  communion  of  the  state  churches.  In  the 
event  of  their  disestablishment,  however,  which  seems 
to  be  approaching,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
members  of  such  "societies"  will  fully  join  the  Mora- 
vian Church,  whose  membership  will  thus  be  increased 
by  thousands.  Indeed  such  a  change  is  now  taking 
place  in  Switzerland,  where,  since  the  adoption  of  the 
new  ecclesiastical  laws  (1878),  three  independent  Mora- 
vian churches  have  grown  out  of  the  Diaspora. 

VIIL  Statistics, — German  Province:  churches,  24,  of 
which  15  are  in  Moravian  town*';  ministers,  113;  mem- 
bers, 7621.  British  Province:  churches,  40;  ministers, 
bo ;  members,  5548 ;  number  in  Sunday-schools,  4000. 
A  merican  Province :  churches,  70  i  ministers,  80;  mem- 
bers, 14,787 ;  number  in  Sunday-schools,  6880.  Foreign 
Missions:  mission  provinces,  16;  stations,  92;  out-sta- 
tions, 8;  preaching-places,  307;  ordained  missionaries 
from  Europe  and  America,  161 ;  female  assistants  from 
Europe  and  America,  172 ;  total  of  laborers  from  Europe 
and  America,  883;  native  ordained  missionaries,  6;  na- 
tive assistants,  1111;  normal  schools,  7 ;  day-schools,  210 ; 
flcholan,  16,447;  teachers  (natives),  276;  monitors,  611; 
Sunday-schools,  92;  scholars,  12,787 ;  teachers,  1085 ;  to- 
tal number  of  con  verts,  69,322.  Bohemian  Mission:  sta- 
t  tons,  4 ;  missionaries,  4 ;  members,  150.  Diaspora :  cen- 
tral stations,  61;  ordained  missionaries,  88 ;  unordained 
missionary  assistants,  82;  members,  about  100,000.  To- 
nUi  in  home  provinces  of  the  Unitas  Fratrum:  ministers, 
248;  members,  27,906.  TotcUs  in  missions:  laborers, 
14.>4;  members,  69,478.  Totals  in  Diaspora :  laborers, 
65 ;  members  of  societies,  100,000.  The  Unit4U  Fratium 
therefore  has  in  all  1767  laborers  engaged  in  the  work 
4>r  the  Gospel,  numbers  97,878  members,  and  has  besides 
100,000  souls  in  its  Dia^wra  societies. 

IX.  PubUoations  and  Literature^ — Periodicals  of  the 
Oerman  Province:  HermhiU  (weekly);  Der  BrOder- 
J^oie  (every  alternate  month) ;  Nachriditen  aus  der  BrU- 
dergemeiae  (monthly);  Journal  de  r Units  des  Freres 
(monthly) ;  Berigten  uit  de  Heiden-Wereld  (monthly); 


MissionMait  (monthly);  BrUdermissionsblcttt /tir  Kin^ 
der  (monthly).  British  Province:  The  Messenger 
(monthly) ;  The  Missionary  Reporter  (monthly) ;  Peri- 
odieal  Accounts  (quarterly).  American  Province:  The 
Moravian  (weekly) ;  Der  BrUderbotschafter  (weekly) ; 
The  Little  Missionary  (monthly).  South  African  Miti- 
sion  Province:  De  Bode  (monthly) ;  De  Kinder-  VriettJ 
(monthly).  Besides  these  periodicals,  there  is  an  annual 
published  by  the  Unity's  Elders'  Conference,  entitled  The 
Text-book,  containing  two  passages  from  the  Bible — one 
from  the  Old,  the  other  from  the  New  Testament — each 
with  a  corresponding  stanza  from  the  Hymn-book,  and 
arranged  for  every  day  in  the  year.  This  annual  has 
appeared  since  1781 ;  it  is  published  in  German,  Eng- 
lish, French,  Swedish,  Esquimau,  and  Negro -English; 
and  thousands  of  copies  are  circulated  every  year  outside 
of  the  Moravian  Church. 

The  denominational  literature  is  very  extensive.  We 
mention  only  the  most  important  works:  Cnxa.,  Ancient 
and  Modem  History  of  the  Brethren  (Lond.  1780); 
Holmes,  History  of  the  United  Brethren  (Lond.  1825,  2 
vols.) ;  A  concise  History  of  the  Unitas  Fratrum  (Lond. 
1862) ;  The  Moravian  Manual  (Bethlehem,  Pa.,  2d  ed.), 
giving  a  short  but  complete  account  of  the  Church ;  B|). 
Croger,  Geschichte  der  Emeuerten  BruderHrche  (Gna- 
dau,  1852-54,  8  vols.) ;  Schrautenbach,  Zinzendtnf  uvd 
die  Brudei-gemeine  (Gnadau,  1851) ;  Burckhardt,  Ztmen- 
dorf  und  die  BrUdergemeine  (Gotha,  1865) ;  MemoriiU 
Days  of  the  Renewed  Church  of  the  Brethren  (Lond. 
1822) ;  ResulU  of  the  General  Synod  o/1869  (Lond.  1870) ; 
Plitt,  Gemeine  Gottes  in  ihrem  Geist  u,  ihren  Formen 
(Gotha,  1859).  The  principal  works  relating  to  the  for- 
eign missions  are:  Holmes,  Missions  of  the  United  Breth' 
ren  (Lond.  1827) ;  Cranz,  Greenland  (Lond.  1767, 2  voK) ; 
The  Moravians  in  Greenland  (Edinb.  1889) ;  Oldendorp, 
Mission  der  Bruder  aufden  Karaibischen  fnseln  (Barby, 
1777) ;  The  Moravians  in  Jamaica  (Lond.  1854) ;  Lo»- 
kiel.  Hist,  ofljidian  Missions  (Lond.  1794) ;  Heckewelder, 
HisLof the  Indian  Mission  (Phila.  1817);  MonxvianMiS' 
sions  among  the  Indians  (Lond.  1888) ;  Scbweinitz,  Life 
and  Times  of  David  Zeisberger  (PhiUu  1870).  Works 
not  emanating  from  the  Church  are :  Bost,  Hist*  of  the 
Moravian  Brethren  (Lond.  1848:  an  abridged  translation 
of  //»/«  de  VJEglise  des  Freres  de  Boheme  et  Moravie, 
Paris,  1844, 2  vols.);  ^\k2UBS,Eva!tufeUsche Brudergemetn" 
de  (Leipsic,  1825);  Tholuck,  Vennischte  Schriften,  i, 
488;  Mttller,  Selbstbehenntnisse  merkwUrdiger  Mdnner, 
voLiii;  Schroder,  Zuaendorf  und  Hermhut  (Nordhausen, 
1857);  Bengel,  i4  6riM  d,  BrUdergemeinde  (1761 ;  reprint- 
ed in  1859 ;  written  against  the  Church) ;  Litiz,  Blicke 
in  d,  Vergangenheit  u.  Gegenwari  d,  B.  K,  (Leipsic,  1846) ; 
Nitzsch,  KirchmgeschidtUiche  Bedeutung  d.  BrUderge- 
meine (Berlin,  1858);  Kurtz,  Text-book  of  Church  His- 
tory (Phila.  1862).  This  last  work  contains  a  chapter 
on  the  Moravians,  dictated  by  the  personal  animosity  of 
the  author  to  their  mission  in  Livonia,  where  he  resides, 
and  full  of  gross  misstatements,  as  is  shown  in  The 
Moravian  ^lanual,  p.  11-14.     (E.  de  S.) 

Moravians.    See  Moravian  Brethren. 

Moroelli,  Stbfano  Antonio,  a  celebrated  Ital- 
ian archteologist^  of  the  Order  of  Jesus,  was  bom  at  Chi- 
ari  Jan.  17,  1787:  studied  at  Rome,  then  joined  the 
Jesuits;  was  sent  to  Ragusa,  and  aflerwards  returned  to 
Rome,  and  was  made  professor  in  the  Roman  College. 
After  the  suppression  of  the  order  in  1778,  Morcelli  be- 
came librarian  to  cardinal  Alessandro  Albani,  and  while 
thus  employed  wrote  his  De  Stilo  Inscriptionum  Latina- 
rum,  libri  iii  (Rome,  1780, 4to).  In  1790  he  was  elected 
provost  of  the  chapter  in  his  native  town,  and  so  inter- 
esting became  this  work  to  him  that  he  refused  the 
proffered  see  of  Ragusa.  He  died  in  1821.  Few  men 
lived  more  unselfishly  than  Morcelli.  He  liberally  be- 
stowed of  his  own  to  the  poor,  and  abounded  in  phiUn- 
thropic  labors.  Among  other  provisions,  he  founded  an 
institution  for  the  gratuitous  education  of  young  giris. 
Besides  the  work  mentioned  above,  he  wrote  Inscripti- 
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one*  CommtfUarUt  suhjectU  (Rome,  1 783, 4to) : — Parergon 
Irueriptionum  Novissimarum  (Padua,  1818,  4to) : — Ka- 
Undarium  Ecduics  CongtanfinopolitaruB  cum  Commenta- 
rUs  iUuatratum  (Rome,  1785, 2  vols.  4to),  from  an  ancient 
MS.  anterior  to  the  schism  between  the  Eastern  and 
Western  churches.  Morcellt  translated  the  MS.  from 
Greek  into  Latin,  adding  his  own  commentaries,  and 
rendering  it  a  valuable  work  on  Church  history : — Ex- 
pkmatio  Ecdenaatica  Sancti  Gregonu  This  Gregory 
was  one  of  the  eariiest  bishops  of  Agrigentum : — Africa 
Christiana  (Brescia,  1816,  3  vols.  4to).  This  is  another 
important  work  on  Church  history,  from  A.D.  197  till 
A.D.  697.  It  may  be  styled  the  Fasti  of  the  Christian 
churches  in  Northern  Africa.  Moroelli's  works  on  in- 
scriptions have  been  collected  and  published  together — 
Opera  Epigraphica  (Padua,  1818-25, 5  vols.).  Professor 
Schiassi  has  added  to  them  a  Lexicon  Epigraphicum 
MorodUanum^  in  Latin  and  Italian.  Morcelli  wrote  also 
a  book  of  epigrams — Ekctorum  Libri  H — and  various 
dissertations  on  Roman  antiquities.  See  Baraldi,  Ao- 
tizia  di  MorcelU  (Mod.  1825) ;  Tipaldo,  Biogr.  degli  Ital. 
X,  102. 

Mor'decai  (Heb.  Mordekay\  ^V}^'^^  c'^l^er  from 
the  Persian,  littU  matij  see  Gesenius,  That,  Heb.  p.  818 ; 
comp.  Benfey,  J/omz/«futin«n,p.201 ;  or  from  Mbrodach, 
i,  q.  worshipper  of  Mars,  Simon,  Onom,  p.  558 ;  SepL 
Mapioxaioc  v.  r.  in  Neh.  Mapiox^oc),  the  name  of  one 
or  two  men  during  the  Babylonian  exile. 

1.  One  of  the  principal  Israelites  who  returned  from 
Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezra  ii,  2 ;  Neh.  vli,  7).  KC. 
586.     He  was  perhaps  identical  with  the  following. 

2.  The  son  of  Jair,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  and  of 
the  lineage  of  king  Saul ;  apparently  one  of  the  captives 
transported  to  Babylon  with  Jehoiachin  (Esth.  ii,  5). 
BwCX  598.  He  was  resident  at  Stisa,  then  the  metropolis 
of  the  Persian  empire,  and  had  under  his  care  his  niece 
Hadaasah,  otherwise  Esther,  at  the  time  when  the  fair- 
est damsels  of  the  land  were  gathered  together,  that 
from  among  them  a  fitting  successor  to  queen  Vashti 
might  be  selected  for  king  Xerxes.  Among  them  was 
Esther,  and  on  her  the  choice  fell;  while,  by  what 
management  we  know  not,  her  relationship  to  Mordecai, 
and  her  Jewish  descent,  remained  unknown  at  the  pal- 
ace. B.C.  479.  The  uncle  lost  none  of  his  influence 
over  the  niece  by  her  elevation,  although  the  seclusion 
of  the  roval  harem  excluded  him  from  direct  intercourse 
with  her.  He  seems  to  have  held  some  office  about 
the  court,  for  we  find  him  in  daily  attendance  there; 
and  it  appears  to  have  been  through  this  employment 
that  he  became  privy  to  a  plot  of  two  of  the  chamber- 
lains against  the  life  of  the  king,  which  through  Esther 
he  made  known  to  the  monarch.  This  great  service 
was,  however,  suffered  to  pass  without  reward  at  the 
time.  On  the  rise  of  Haman  to  power  at  court,  Mor- 
decai alone,  of  all  the  nobles  and  officers  who  crowded 
the  royal  gates,  refused  to  manifest  the  customary  signs 
of  homage  to  the  royal  favorite.  Soine  think  that  this 
refusal  arose  from  religious  scruples,  as  if  such  pros- 
tration (TTpoiTKVvrfoig)  were  akin  with  idolatry  (see 
Theune*s  two  monographs,  Sorau,  1747,  Brieg,  1750). 
It  would  be  too  much  to  attribute  this  to  an  indepen- 
dence of  spirit  which,  however  usual  in  Europe,  is  un- 
known in  Eastern  courts.  Haman  was  an  Amalekite; 
and  Mordecai  brooked  not  to  bow  himself  down  before 
one  of  a  nation  which  from  the  earliest  times  had  been 
the  most  decided  enemies  of  the  Jewish  people.  The 
Orientals  are  tenacious  of  the  outward  marks  of  respect, 
which  they  hold  to  be  due  to  the  position  they  occupy; 
and  the  erect  mien  of  Mordecai  among  the  bending 
courtiers  escaped  not  the  keen  eye  of  Haman.  He  no- 
ticed it,  and  brooded  over  it  from  day  to  day :  he  knew 
well  the  class  of  feelings  in  which  it  originated,  and, 
remembering  the  eternal  enmity  vowed  by  the  Israel- 
ites against  his  people,  and  how  often  their  conquering 
sword  had  all  but  swept  his  nation  from  the  face  of  the 
earth,  he  vowed  by  one  great  stroke  to  exterminate 


the  Hebrew  nation,  the  fate  of  which  be  believed  to  be 
in  his  hands.  The  temptation  was  great,  and  to  hb  ill- 
regtdated  mind  irresistible.  He  therefore  procured  the 
well-known  and  bloody  decree  from  the  king  for  the 
massacre  of  all  the  Israelites  in  the  empire  in  one  dir. 
When  this  decree  became  known  to  Mordecai,  he  Dot 
only  felt  impelled  to  exert  himself  to  save  his  oountiT- 
men,  as  he  was  himself  the  cause  of  their  meditated  de- 
struction, but  he  found  his  own  safety  involved,  is  wdl 
as  that  of  his  royal  niece.  Accordingly  he  covered 
himself  with  sackcloth  and  ashes,  and  rent  the  air  with 
his  cries.  This  being  made  known  to  Esther  through 
the  servants  of  the  harem,  who  now  knew  of  their  rcl*- 
tionship,  she  sent  Hatach,  one  of  the  royal  eonochs.  to 
demand  the  cause  of  his  grief;  through  that  faithful 
servant  he  made  the  facts  known  to  her,  urged  upon  her 
the  duty  of  delivering  her  people,  and  encounged  her 
to  risk  the  consequences  of  the  attempt.  She  was  foand 
equal  to  the  occasion.  She  hazarded  her  life  by  enter- 
ing the  royal  presence  uncalled,  and  having  by  ditcreet 
management  procured  a  favorable  opportunity,  aocued 
Haman  to  the  king  of  plotting  to  destroy  ker  mdbet 
people.  His  doom  was  sealed  on  this  occa«oii  by  the 
means  which  in  his  agitation  he  took  to  avert  it;  sod 
when  one  of  the  eunuchs  present  intimated  that  this 
man  had  prepared  a  gallows  fifty  cubits  high  on  which 
to  hang  Mordecai,  the  king  at  once  said,  **  Hang  him 
thereon."  This  was,  in  fact^  a  great  aggravation  of  hk 
offence,  for  the  previous  night  the  king,  being  unable  to 
sleep,  had  commanded  the  records  of  bia  reign  to  be 
read  to  him ;  and  the  reader  had  providentially  tamed 
to  the  part  recording  the  conspiracy  which  had  beco 
frustrated  through  Mordecai.  The  king  asked  what 
had  been  the  reward  of  this  mighty  service,  and  beinf 
answered, "  Nothing,"  he  commanded  that  any  one  who 
happened  to  be  in  attendance  without  should  be  callei 
Haman  was  there,  having  come  for  the  very  purpose  of 
asking  the  king's  leave  to  hang  Mordecai  upon  the  pl- 
lows  he  had  prepared,  and  was  asked  what  should  be 
done  to  the  man  whom  the  king  delighted  to  boner? 
Thinking  that  the  king  could  delight  to  honor  no  one 
but  himself,  he  named  the  highest  and  most  public  hon- 
ors he  could  conceive,  and  received  from  the  monarrfa 
the  astounding  answer, "  Make  haste,  and  do  even  so  to 
Mordecai  that  sitteth  in  the  king*s  gate!"  Then  was 
Haman  constrained,  without  a  word,  and  with  seeming 
cheerfulness,  to  repair  to  the  man  whom  be  hated  be* 
yond  all  the  world,  to  invest  him  with  the  royal  ^>b«^ 
and  to  conduct  him  in  magnificent  cavalcade  tbrrafrh 
the  dty,  proclaiming,  ^'Thus  shall  it  be  done  to  the 
man  whom  the  king  delighteth  to  honor."  After  tht? 
we  may  well  believe  that  the  sense  of  poetical  jaMice<i^ 
cided  the  perhaps  till  then  doubtful  coarse  of  the  kinf;. 
when  he  heard  of  the  gallows  which  Haman  had  pre- 
pared for  the  man  bv  whom  his  owm  life  had  been  pK- 
served  (Esth.  iii-viii).  KC  474.  See  Hama3c.  3I(«^ 
decai  was  invested  with  power  greater  than  that  vhich 
Haman  had  lost,  and  the  first  use  he  made  of  it  was.  k 
far  as  possible,  to  neutralize  or  counteract  the  decree 
obtained  by  Haman.  It  could  not  be  recalled,  as  the 
kings  of  Persia  had  no  power  to  rescind  a  decree  nore 
issued ;  but,  as  the  altered  wish  of  the  court  was  known. 
and  as  the  Jews  were  permitted  to  stand  on  their  de- 
fence, they  were  preserved  from  the  intended  destmo 
tion,  although  much  blood  was,  on  the  appointed  ^> 
shed  even  in  the  royal  city.  The  Feast  of  Purin  was 
instituted  in  memory  of  this  deliverance,  and  b  cele- 
brated to  this  day  (Esth.  ix,  x).— Ritto.  See  Tvrvl 
He  was  probably  the  author  of  the  book  of  Esther, 
which  contains  the  narrative.  His  name  ii  fredy  '^ 
troduced  into  the  apocryphal  additions  to  that  book,  to 
which,  however,  it  is  nnnecessair  to  pay  attention.  See 
Esther,  Boor  of.  There  are  some  qnestioos  connect- 
ed with  Mordecai  that  demand  further  conaderatioQ. 

1.  His  date.  This  is  pmnted  out  with  great  partirD- 
larity  by  the  writer  himself,  not  only  by  the  years  rf 
the  king*s  reign,  but  by  his  own  geneal<^y  in  JEstb.  ii. 
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5,  6.     Mo6t  interpreters,  indeed,  have  understood  this 
passage  as  stating  that  Mordecai  himself  was  taken 
captive  with  Jehoiachin.     But  that  any  one  who  had 
been  taken  captive  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  eighth 
year  of  his  reign  should  be  vizier  after  the  twelfth  year 
of  any  Persian  kuig  among  the  successors  of  Cyrus  is 
not  very  easy  to  believe.    Besides,  too,  the  difficulty  of 
supposing  the  ordinary  laws  of  human  life  to  be  su»- 
pended  in  the  case  of  any  person  mentioned  in  Script- 
ure, when  the  sacred  history  gives  no  such  intimation, 
there  is  a  peculiar  defiance  of  probability  in  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  cousin-german  of  the  youthful  Esther, 
her  father's  brother's  son,  should  bo  of  an  age  ranging 
from  90  to  170  years  at  the  time  that  she  was  chosen 
to  be  queen  on  account  of  her  youth  and  beauty.     But 
not  only  is  this  interpretation  of  Esth.  ii,  5,  6  excluded 
by  chronology,  but  the  rules  of  grammatical  propriety 
equally  point  out>  not  Mordecai,  but  Kish,  as  being  the 
person  who  was  taken  captive  by  Nebuchadnezzar  at 
the  time  when  Jehoiachin  was  carried  away.    Because, 
if  it  had  been  intended  to  speak  of  Mordecai  as  led  cap- 
tive, the  ambiguity  would  easily  have  been  avoided  by 
either  pUcing  the  clause  t^^Ai^  "^^K>  etc,  immediately 
after  n^'^Sh  *)^^iz321,  and  then  adding  his  name  and 
genealogy,  Q  Sxi^^^  or  else  by  writing  M^MI.  instead  of 
"1CM  at  the  beginning  of  ver.  6.    Again,  as  the  sen- 
tence stands,  the  distribution  of  the  copulative  1  dis- 
tinctly connects  the  sentence  'iTaX  '^H'^1  in  ver,  7  with 
T^^tJ  in  ver.  5,  showing  that  three  things  are  predicated 
of  Mordecai :  (1)  that  he  lived  in  Shushan ;  (2)  that 
his  name  was  Mordecai,  son  of  Jair,  son  of  Shimei,  son 
of  Kish  the  Benjamite,  who  was  taken  captive  with  Je- 
hoiachin ;  (8)  that  he  brought  up  Esther.     This  gene- 
alogy does,  then,  fix  with  great  certainty  the  age  of 
MordecaL    He  was  great-grandson  of  a  contemporary 
of  Jehoiachin.    Now  four  generations  cover  120  years — 
and  120  years  from  B.C.  698  brings  us  to  RC.  479,  i,  e. 
to  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Xerxes;  thus  confirm- 
ing with  singular  force  the  arguments  which  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  Ahasuerus  is  Xerxes.    See  AiiASUEBua. 
Thia  carrying  back  of  the  genealogy  of  a  captive  to  the 
time  of  the  captivity  has  an  obvious  propriety,  as  con- 
necting the  captives  with  the  family  record  preserved 
in  the  public  genealogies  before  the  captivity,  just  as 
»n  American  would  be  likely  to  cany  up  his  pedigree 
to  the  ancestor  who  emigrated  from  England  (see  Ber- 
theau,  JCxeg,  Uandb,  ad  loc).    Furthermore,  it  would 
aeem  entirely  possible  (though  it  cannot  be  certainly 
proved)  that  the  Mordecai  mentioned  in  the  duplicate 
passage,  Ezra  ii,  2 ;  Neh.  vii,  7,  as  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  captives  who  returned  from  time  to  time  from  Bab- 
ylon u>  Juisea  [see  Ezra],  was  the  same  as  Mordecai 
of  the  book  of  Esther.     It  is  not  unlikely  that  on  the 
death  of  Xerxes,  or  possibly  during  his  lifetime,  he  may 
have  obtained  leave  to  lead  back  such  Jews  as  were 
wiBing  to  accompany  him,  and  that  he  did  so.     His 
age  need  not  have  exceeded  fifty  or  sixty  years,  and  his 
character  points  him  out  as  likely  to  lead  his  country- 
men back  from  exile  if  he  had  the  opportunity.     The 
name  Mordecai  not  occurring  elsewhere  makes  this 
supposition  the  more  probable.     We  may  add  that  in  a 
passage  of  Josephus  {Ant,  xi,  4,  9),  which  gives  an  ac- 
count of  troubles  excited  by  the  Samaritans  against  the 
Je-ws  about  that  time,  as  they  were  rebuilding  the 
Temple,  the  names  of  Ananias  and  Mordecai  (MapSo- 
X^^og)  are  g^ven  along  with  that  of  Zerubbabel  as  am- 
baaaadors  from  the  Jews  to  king  Darius. 

2.  As  regards  Mordecat*s  pbuse  in  profane  history,  the 
domestic  annals  of  the  reign  of  Xerxes  are  so  scanty 
that  it  would  not  surprise  us  to  find  no  mention  of  this 
Jevr»  Bat  there  is  a  person  named  by  Ctesias,  who 
probably  saw  the  very  chronicles  of  the  kings  of 
Media  and  Persia  referred  to  in  Esth.  x,  2,  and  whose 
name  and  character  present  some  points  of  resemblance 
frith  Mordecai,  viz.  Matacat  or  Natacat  (as  the  name 


is  variously  written),  described  by  him  as  Xerxes's 
chief  favorite,  and  the  most  powerful  of  them  aU.     His 
brief  notice  of  him  in  these  words,  fffuappiv<ov  6i  fj^yi' 
ffrov  ri^vvaro  ^araxaQ,  is  in  exact  agreement  with  the 
description  of  Mordecai  (Esth.  ix,  4 ;  x,  2, 3).     He  fur- 
ther relates  of  him  that  when  Xerxes,  after  his  return 
from  Greece,  had  commissioned  Megabyzus  to  go  and 
plunder  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  (perhaps,  rath- 
er, the  temple  of  Apollo  Didymaeus,  near  Miletus,  which 
was  destroyed  by  Xerxes  after  his  return,  Strabo,  xiv, 
cap.  1,  §  5),  upon  his  refusal,  he  sent  Matacas  the  eu- 
nuch to  insult  the  god  and  to  plunder  his  property; 
which  Matacas  did,  and  returned  to  Xerxes.    It  is  ob- 
vious how  grateful  to  the  feelings  of  a  Jew,  such  as 
Mordecai  was,  would  be  a  commission  to  desecrate  and 
spoil  a  heathen  temple.    There  is  also  much  probability 
in  the  selection  of  a  Jew  to  be  his  prime  minister  by  a 
monarch  of  such  decided  iconoclastic  propensities  as 
Xerxes  is  known  to  have  had  (Prideaux,  Connect,  i, 
231-233).    Xerxes  would  doubtless  see  much  analogy 
between  the  Magian  tenets  of  which  he  was  so  zeal- 
ous a  patron  and  those  of  the  Jews'  religion;  just  as 
Pliny  actually  reckons  Moses  (whom  he  couples  with 
Jannes)  among  the  leaders  of  the  Magian  sect,  in  the 
very  same  passage  in  which  he  relates  that  Osthanes 
the  Magian  author  and  heresiarch  accompanied  Xerxes 
in  his  Greek  expedition,  and  widely  diffused  the  Ma- 
gian doctrines  (lib.  xxx,  cap.  1,  §  2);  and  in  §  4  he 
seems  to  identify  Christianity  also  with  Magic.     From 
the  context  it  appears  highly  probable  that  this  no- 
tice of  Moses  and  of  Jannes  may  be  derived  from  the 
work  of  Osthanes,  and,  if  so,  the  probable  intercourse 
of  Osthanes  with  Mordecai  would  readily  account  for 
his  mention  of  them.     The  point,  however,  here  in- 
sisted upon  b  that  the  known  hatred  of  Xerxes  to  idol- 
worship  makes  his  selection  of  a  Jew  for  his  prime  min- 
ister very  probable,  and  that  there  are  strong  points  of 
resemblance  in  what  is  thus  related  of  Matacas  and 
what  we  know  from  Scripture  of  Mordecai.     Again, 
that  Mordecai  was,  what  Matacas  is  related  to  have 
been,  a  eunuch,  seems  not  improbable  from  his  having 
neither  wife  nor  child,  from  his  bringing  up  his  cousin 
Esther  in  his  own  house  (to  account  for  this,  the  Tar^ 
gum  says  that  he  was  seventy-five  years  old),  from  his 
situation  in  the  king's  gate,  from  his  access  to  the  court 
of  the  women,  and  from  his  being  raised  to  the  highest 
post  of  power  by  the  king,  which  we  know  from  Persian 
history  was  so  often  the  case  with  the  king's  eunuchs. 
With  these  points  of  agreement  between  them,  there  is 
sufllcient  resemblance  m  their  names  to  add  additional 
probability  to  the  supposition  of  their  identity.     The 
roost  plausible  etymology  usually  given  for  the  name 
Mordecai  is  that  favored  by  Gesenius,  who  connects  it 
with  Merodach  the  Babylonian  idol  (called  Mardok  in 
the  cuneiform  inscriptions),  and  which  appears  in  the 
names  Mesessi-Mordacus,  Sisi-Mordachus,  in  nearly  the 
same  form  as  in  the  Greek,  MapSoxaXoi;.     But  it  is 
highly  improbable  that  the  name  of  a  Babylonian  idol 
should  have  been  given  to  him  under  the  Persian  dy- 
nasty (Rawlinson  [Herod,  i,  270]  points  out  Layard's 
conclusion  [A^m.ii,  441],  that  the  Persians  adopted  gen- 
erally the  Assyrian  religion  as  ^  quite  a  mistake"),  and 
it  is  equally  improbable  that  Mordecai  should  have 
been  taken  into  the  king's  service  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Persian  dynasty.    If,  then,  we  suppose  the 
original  form  of  the  name  to  have  been  Matacai,  it 
would  easily  in  the  Chaldee  orthography  become  Mor- 
decai, Just  as  HD^S  is  for  MdS,  13*^2^^  for  132^7, 

P^^*^?  f<>f  P^fil?*  etc.  In  the  Targum  of  Esther  he 
is  said  to  be  called  Mordecai  because  he  was  like  ^^*^^^ 
^J??» "  to  pure  myrrh." 

3.  As  regards  his  place  in  rabbinical  estimation,  Mor- 
decai, as  is  natural,  stands  very  high.  The  interpola- 
tions in  the  Greek  book  of  Esther  are  one  indication  of 
his  popularity  with  his  oountxymen.  The  Targum  (of 
late  date)  shows  that  this  increased  rather  than  dimin- 
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idJoiiiInK  BtrvcturCK} 
■  very  remote  antiqoitv, 


no  ctoim,  u  Ftandin  reniBrks,  lo  a  very  remoi 
fur  the  dume  ind  the  general  style  of  uchiti 
■pond  vtilh  thosr  cflmmiiuly  found  in  Muaaulmin 
chimin  Persia.   Allhoiii;hthe(oaibn<iii'«unding 
ancient  than  that  of  Ezra,  it  i>  on  ctwentially  the  saaie 
pbn,  both  in  ita  exterior  and  interior  appearanoCf 
inch  diftbrtncet  ai  proceeded  fnim  the  di(Feren«  oi 
uation,  one  being  in  the  midst  of  a  lovn,  end  the  other 
on  the  border*  uf  the  dewrt     The  bell-ahaped 
alio  in  an  older  (aale  than  that  which  the  other  tomb 
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enbibitA    The  HMk*!  mm  by  which  It  n  nDooMid 
frequently  appean  upon  the  higbeat  pomu  of  fMbc 

buiidings  in  t  Uat  country.  The  tomb  standi  oq  gmad 
rhat  Dwie  elevated  than  any  in  the  nniiwdiiit 
ndghborhood,  and  is  in  rather  a  decayed  condiiifB,    h 


the  key  of  which  is  always  kepi  by  the  chwf  nUiL 
This  door  coDducti  to  the  antechamber,  which  i)  vull, 
nnlains  the  gnTes  of  eereml  labbiea.  A  mivri 
of  still  more  confined  dimensions  than  the  bn. 
to  the  tomb-chambei,  which  i*  lai^rr  than  Lbt 
apsiunent.  In  the  midst  of  this  stsnd  tbc  no 
sarcophagi  of  Uordecai  and  Esther,  of  dut  sad  )ai-\ 
rood,  like  that  of  Ezra.  They  are  cenotapbi,  atniiBf. 
beside  each  other,  diuinguiglied  only  by  Ibe  tot  (Us- 
decai's)  bein^  a  little  larger  than  the  other,  Tber  tit 
'  rhly  carved,  and  hare  a  Hebrew  inscription  >l«i|;  ihr 
upper  ledKe,Uken  from  E>lh.ii,G,andi,S.  TIhviioI 
in  good  preservation,  though  evidently  vnj  nld 
The  preeent  building  is  said  )o  occupy  the  lite  oTort 
more  magniticTnt,  which  was  destroyed  by  Tiomc  Btf, 
soon  after  which  this  humble  building  was  eiKtrd  a 
its  place,  at  the  expenae  of  certain  devout  Jews;  ssd  ii 
is  added  that  it  was  hlly  repaired  about  160  yean  mn 
by  a  rabbi  named  IsmaeL  If  this  local  >ialcnml  tt 
cumct,sume  of  the  inscriptions  which  now  ippesi  nmi. 
as  the  resident  Jewi  state,  hare  brlonged  to  the  prKtri- 
ing  building,  which,  however,  could  not  have  I  cea  il* 
oriffiaal  mausoleum,  since  one  of  these  inscripiiooj  *- 
acribes  it  as  having  been  finished  posterior  to  Ibe  Uhrp- 
tian  Bra  (see  R.  K.  Porter'a  Frards  n  Ptriia,  ii,  ur. . 

See  ACHNETHA. 

ItCordetial  iiBn-Hit.t.Kt,  of  Austria,  a  pupil  of  il« 
famous  Meir  of  Kolhenbu^  (q.  v.),  «on-in-Lia  of  IL 
Jechiel  of  Paris,  and  bnnher-in-Uw  of  B.  Jacob  tifC"'- 
beil,  flourished  towanis  the  end  of  the  ISIh  rtnloi>-. 
and  was  martyred  in  1310  at  Nuremberg.  He  i*  ■'' 
author  of  the  book  ''SI'ia,  Mordtcai,  also  csUid  'TS 
■>3^-;irn,  the  Boot  o/JInrdfcai;  a  tnalise  on  tbc  kril 
code  (nisbnn  IBO),  embodying  all  the  lawxJikt 
Talmud,  which  was  compiled,  revised,  corrected,  u^^ 
tated,  end  supplemented  by  Isaac  Alfasi  (q.  t.).  TIi* 
Sepher  Aferdecai  hat  been  printed  with  the  S^er  *;■ 
Halackol\  (Constantinople,  1609 ;  Venice,  liU-it.  Sf 
bionetu,  1GS4,  etc).  It  has  also  been  pnblisked  XT'* 
ralelv  (Venice,  1558 ;  Cracow,  1698,  etc.).— FliiW,  Bii. 
Jui£.'ii,B2tBq.j  De  Koesi./Ji'iicaariD  (Germ.  tnuuLI. ;~ 
2Mi  Steinschnetder,  (7iirofcsnnii*r,fl(«r,BifiiWiwtn'i 
ANUeimo,  1669, etc.;  BMn^/Zu'.dr*  JaiA  (Ttrlf 
traniL),  p.  686;  Ginsburg,  in  Jacob  bsi-Cb^ini  itr- 
Adonijah's  fntrodaelvm  to  llie  Raibmie  Bile  lL«I- 
1867),  p.  76  sq.;  Cassel,  i>i//«rffl.,/ilrySi  C(jri.>.ii- 
teranir  (Berlin,  1873),  p.  67;  Grttlx,  Cod.  i.  JxH 
(Berlin,  1873),  vii,  253  sq.  J  Zuui,/.H'rrarn^(ri«l''iA' 
ryiagngaleo  Portit  (Berlin,  1866),  p.  S64 :  i>>e  JinmalOif 
da  KaianbrjaJim  (Berlin,  187!),  p.  M.     (B.  P.) 

Hordvlna  is  the  name  of  a  people  inhabitip;  Ps»i- 
em  Russia.  They  form  a  Fubdivition  of  the  Bal«sik 
or  Volgaic  family  of  the  Finnic  branch  of  the  Sat«i 
Uralo-Allaic,  nr  Mongolian  races,  and  are  relslwl  I"  i 
TcheremissesandTchuvashes.  Their  number  he  Ix 
es^mated  at  400,000.  and  their  territory  lies  printi[a 
between  i  he  rivers  Oka  and  Volga,  in  the  Rusiag  p 
emments  nf  N'ishni  Novgorod,  Tambor,  Pen*.  ^ 
brisk,  and  !wBlnr,  extending  liaa  into  Sanura  so.l ; 
trachan.  Dialeclicallr  they  mav  be  subdividoi  b 
Hokzhas,  chiefly  dwelling  on  the  banks  nf  the  Sun  ■ 
Mukzha,  and  Enas,  occupying  the  sboni  of  the  Ot> 

Moiv,  Alexander,  a  very  noted  pnKbo-  <ti 
French  Prote«ant^  who  flourished  in  the  17tli  teiiii 
in  France  and  Swidcriand,  waa  born  at  Cmot*-  I"' 
gnedoc,  Sept.  36,1616,  of  Scoldahpaienla.  Rennin' 
hia  preparatory  training  under  bis  lathv  at  C^stR4 
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and  went  firom  home  at  the  age  of  twenty  to  study  di- 
vinity at  Geneva.     But  it  so  happened  that  the  chair 
of  Greek  was  vacant  at  this  time,  and  though  so  young 
a  nnan  and  a  stranger,  More  was  chosen  to  fill  iu     He 
promptly  accepted  the  proffered  honor,  and  three  yean 
later  had  the  pleasure  of  being  promoted  to  a  profei:8- 
unhip  in  divinity,  he  having  improved  his  time  in  the 
Ktutly  of  that  department.     His  rapid  advance  made 
liim  many  enemies,  and  he  was  accused  of  heresy.    But, 
notwithstanding  much  and  able  opposition,  More  ad- 
vanced, and  in  1645  was  made  rector  of  the  high  school 
with  which  he  was  connected.     He  was,  however,  de«- 
tined  soon  to  decline,  for  he  was  very  arrogant  and 
proud,  and  some  even  dared  to  assert  that  he  was  im- 
moraL     He  was  wise  enough  to  perceive  the  near  ap- 
proach of  his  fall,  and  he  therefore  decided  to  quit  Ge- 
neva.    In  1649  he  secured  the  divinity  professorship 
and  pastoral  office  at  Middleburg,  in  Zealand,  and  there 
also  he  won  a  reputation  for  his  learning  and  ability, 
which  opened  to  him  in  1652  the  university  at  Am- 
sterdam.   He  had  been  proffered  before  a  position  in 
that  noble  high  school,  but  had  refused  it ;  now  he  ac- 
cepted, and  removed  thither.     In  1654  he  vacated  his 
chair,  and  went  on  a  visit  tit  Italy,  and  became  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  men  of  note  and  of  rank  in  that 
country.     He  enjoyed  a  personal  intercourse  with  the 
duke  of  Tuscany,  and  was  a  favorite  at  Venice.     Re- 
tuniing  to  his  cha^e,  he  encountered  decided  oppo- 
sition, many  of  his  congregation  doubting  bis  sincer- 
ity, and  declaiming  against  the  unholiness  of  his  life. 
Charges  were  brought  against  him,  and  he  wad  con- 
demned by  the  Synod  of  Torgau.     He  quitted  his  par- 
i4i,  and  accepted  a  call  from  a  Church  in  Paris,  and 
though  there  waa  great  variety  of  opinion  as  to  his 
truM worthiness,  he  was  confirmed  in  the  position.     He 
Iiad  not,  however,  occupied  it  long  before  he  was  openly 
attacked.    Though  his  manner  of  preaching  procured 
liim  applause  from  a  crowd  of  hearers,  his  choracter  was 
generally  acknowledged  to  be  ambiguous,  and  he  had 
tue  mortiikation  to  see  his  reputation  attacked  by  per- 
mtuA  of  merit,  who  accused  him  anew  to  the  synod.    He 
escaped  further  condemnation  by  quitting  France  iu 
December,  1661.    He  returned  again  in  the  summer  fol- 
lowing, aad,  finding  that  the  opposition  had  not  sub- 
sided, he  sickened  at  heart,  as  it  is  generally  believed, 
declined  rapidly  in  health,  and  died  at  Paris  in  Septem- 
ber, 1670.     Bj  the  confession  of  his  friends,  he  was 
proud,  vindictive,  imperious,  satirical,  contemptuous; 
nut  to  say  that  his  character  was  not  quite  unblemished 
ill  point  of  chastity,  although  there  is  no  occasion  to 
lielieve  all  that  Milton  has  said  of  him.     Milton  had 
had  a  quarrel  with  More,  and  this  may  have  provoked 
much  that  was  far  from  the  truth,  though  the  great 
Kugiish  bard  waa  not  given  to  falsifying.     The  trouble 
bad  been  produced  by  a  publication  of  More  in  1652, 
aiitlressed  under  the  printer's  name  to  the  king  of  Great 
Xiritain,  entitled  Jieffii  ian^inU  clamor  ad  caelum  ad- 
rergiu  parricidat  A  ngiicanos.     It  is  a  very  violent  in- 
vective against  the. Parliament  party;  and  Milton,  in 
|)aitici&lar,  is  extremely  abused  in  it.     He  is  no  better 
ujed  in  the  epistle  dedicatory  than  in  the  book  itself. 
3Iilton  therefore  wrote  a  reply,  in  which  he  considered 
3Iore  as  the  author  as  well  as  the  editor  of  the  b<K>k. 
lie  is  treated  upon  the  footing  of  a  dog,  or  rather  of  a 
i;aat;  for  he  is  accused  of  a  thousand  lewd  tricks,  par- 
ticularly of  several  acts  of  debauchery.     He  was  also 
charged  with  having  been  convicted  of  heresies  at  Ge- 
uev^  and  of  having  shamefully  abjured  them  with  his 
litM,  though  not  with  his  heart.     Milton  accused  him 
of  having  for  many  months  been  deprived  of  his  salary 
Bt  Genera,  and  suspended  from  his  offices  as  a  profess- 
or and  a  minister  on  account  of  a  process  of  adultery 
which  had  been  entered  against  him;  and  for  which, 
m  lys  he,  he  would  have  been  condemned,  if  he  had  not 
jt voided  the  decisive  sentence  by  declaring  that  he 
would  leave  the  place.    But,  whatever  Milton's  opinion,  i 
the  foous  Hiietiua  iavored  More,  and  wrote  in  his  be-  j 
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half.  He  even  praised  him  in  song  {Pcenai.  p.  80  and 
77,  ed.  1700).  More  published  some  works :  there  is  a 
treatise  of  his,  De  gratia  et  Ubero  arbitrio  (Geneva,  1644, 
4to:  Middleburg,  1652);  and  another,  De  tScriptura  Sa- 
era,  ait^  de  causa  Dei  (Middleburg,  1653,  4to): — A 
Comment  on  the  5Sd  Chajker  of  Itaitik: — NoUb  ad  loca 
qucedam  Nori  Fctderis  (Lond.  1661,  8vo) : — a  reply  to 
Milton,  with  the  title  of  Akxandri  Mori  Jide»  puldica 
(La  Haye,  1654,  12mo) : — some  Orations  and  Poema  in 
Latisu  See  Seuebier,  Ui^  Utter,  de  Geneve ;  Haag,  La 
France  Proteatante,  vii,  543  sq. ;  Bayle,  Hist,  Did,  s.  v. 
(J.  H.  W.) 

More,  Hannah,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  female 
oniaments  of  Christian  literature,  was  bom  at  the  village 
of  Stapleton,  in  GloucesteFshire,  Feb.  2,  1745,  and  was 
the  daughter  of  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England, 
a  man  eminent  for  his  classical  attainments,  and  at  that 
time  employed  as  a  village  schoolmaster  in  charge  of  a 
charity  school.  Some  time  after  the  birth  of  his  daugh- 
ter Hannah  he  removed  to  Bristol,  where  he  kept  a  pri- 
vate school.  There  were  other  daughters,  and  the  fam- 
ily soon  began  to  be  taken  notice  of  as  one  in  which 
there  was  a  display  of  talent  that  was  unusual ;  so  that 
some  exertions  were  made  by  persons  to  whom  they 
were  known,  and  the  sisters  became  early  in  life  estab- 
lished in  a  school  for  the  education  of  girls,  which  con- 
tinued for  many  years  the  most  flourishing  establish- 
ment of  the  kind  in  the  west  of  England.  Hannah  was 
from  the  beginning  the  most  remarkable  of  the  group. 
She  wrote  verse  at  a  very  early  age,  and  though  these 
compositions  were  highly  thought  of  in  the  family  cir- 
cle, they  were  never  allowed  to  go  beyond  the  precincts 
of  their  own  hoiuie.  And  yet,  in  ways  and  by  circum- 
stances almost  unnoticed,  the  fame.of  her  literary  talent 
was  widely  spread,  and  in  1778  she  was  prevailed  upon 
to  publish  a  pastoral  drama,  which  was  entitled  The 
Search  after  Happiness,  It  was  brought  out  under  the 
direction  of  her  pastor,  Dr.  Stonehouse,  a  learned  cler- 
gyman of  the  Church  of  England.  He  it  was  also  who 
introduced  Hannah  to  the  great  literatL  In  1774  she 
published  a  regular  tragedy  on  the  story  of  Regulua, 
and  two  tales  in  verse ;  and  her  turn  being  then  thought 
by  her  friends  to  incline  to  the  drama,  means  were  taken 
to  obtain  an  introduction  for  her  to  Garrick,  by  whom 
she  was  very  kindly  received.  He,  in  turn,  introduced 
her  to  Dr.  Johnson,  Burke,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and 
other  persons,  who  at  that  time  formed  what  was  con- 
sidered the  best  literary  society  of  London.  Her  man- 
ners and  conversation  confirmed  the  good  impression 
elicited  by  her  talents,  and  the  position  in  society  orig- 
inally conceded  as  a  favor  was  soon  acknowledged  as  a 
well-established  right.  During  this  period  of  her  life 
she  produced  two  tragedies,  Percy  (1777)  and  The  Fatal 
Falsehood  (1779),  and  other  poems.  These  attempts  at 
dramatic  composition,  and  the  consequent  connection 
with  the  stage,  seem  to  indicate  that  she  was  then,  in 
a  great  measure,  if  not  altogether,  a  stranger  to  evan- 
gelical views  of  Christian  duty.  But  the  death  of  Da- 
vid Garrick  (1779),  to  whom  she  had  become  verr  much 
attached,  produced  a  great  change  in  her  character. 
Educated  as  she  had  been  with  a  deep  impression  of  the 
truths  of  the  Christian  religion,  the  life  which  she  now 
led  began  to  appear  to  her  as  unbefitting  a  creature 
with  the  glorious  prospects  which  Christianity  opens  to 
man.  She  therefore  determined  on  forsaking  the  dra- 
ma and  retiring  from  the  gay  cirdes  of  fashion  and  of 
literature,  and  even  quitted  London  in  order  the  better 
to  devote  herself  to  the  life  befitting,  as  she  thought,  a 
child  of  God  and  an  heir  of  immortality.  She  estab- 
lished her  residence  at  a  little  rural  retreat  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Bristol,  named  Cowslip  Green,  where  she  en- 
joyed a  freshness  of  feeling  and  a  sweet  mental  tran- 
quillity to  which  she  had  previously  been  a  stranger. 
In  her  transitive  state  she  had  produced  her  Sacred 
Dramas  (1782),  a  publication  more  favorably  received 
perhaps  than  her  former  works.  But  she  finally  re- 
solved to  devote  herself  to  a  treatment  of  subjects 
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■orer  of  good  reiulta,  and  to  write  niili  oreful  prep- 
■ratioiu  She  Sell  obli^'ed  to  cunfeea,  to  quute  her  uHti 
words  from  [be  Prcrans  of  [be  [bird  volume  of  hei 
works,  Ih»t  nhc  did  not  "  consider  the  sUge  in  iu  pres- 
ent Mace  as  becoming  Ibe  appeiraoce  or  countenance  of 
■  Cbrisiian;  od  which  account  ebe  thauKht  p 
renounce  her  dnunaCic  productionn  in  an}-  oth 
>enis."    Having  become  Kntibl 
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wcietj',  sbe  resolved  to  embody  thi 
vatiaiis  aitd  experience  in  tbe  furm  of  earnest  ajid  eoI- 
emu  ■dmonitioni  agun^C  Ihern.  The  lirat  in  tbie  series 
of  cunlemplated  works  vss  of  a  didactic  nsture,  and 
waa  entitled  Kuoyt  to  I'ovng  Laditt.  Tbie  was  almost 
immediately  followed  by  ThoaglUi  on  lit  .Vunntri  of 
lie  (ireaf,  ■  Utile  volume  which  was  tssueci  in  1788  anuu- 
vmouidy,  and  tbe  object  of  which  was  lo  expose,  in  or- 
der to  amend,  tbe  low  monhty  —  the  loose  and  liceii- 
tiona  principles — of  fasbionflhle  society.  Having  ex- 
sited  B  considerable  degree  of  interest  and  curiosity,  the 
work  was  attributed  to  the  pen  of  more  than  one  person 
of  official  digniiy  in  Qm  Church  as  well  aa  the  State. 
But  the  real  author  was  ere  long  discovered,  and  the 
eclat  which  the  discovery  gave  to  her  name  encouraged 
her  to  persevere  in  the  course  of  moral  instruction 
'     '    '  implaled.    Almost  every 
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such  was  tbe  power  aa  well  as  the  charms  of  her  eli 
quent  compoulion  that  her  works  were  universally  ap- 
plauded, and  by  none  more  than  by  Che  very  classes  whose 
faults  rnany  of  them  were  designed  to  expose  and  cen- 
aure.  Thus,  immediaiely  after  tbe  UM-inentioned  popu- 
lar work,  appealed  A  n  Eilimate  qf  (Ae  Beligioa  of  iht 
Fatkiottahle  World  (17B1},  and  this  enjoyed  as  great 
a  measure  uf  success  as  its  predecessor.  To  counteract 
the  principles  of  tbe  French  Keviilution,  which  bad  un- 
settled every  European  nation,  and  introduced  a  wild 
and  Curbulent  spirit  among  some  classea  even  of  Great 
Britain,  she  confeired  an  incalculable  bcneflc  on  her 
country  by  publishing,  flrst,  Viiiage  PoUlici,  by  Will 
Chipp,  and  next  a  periodical  work,  "The  Cheap  Re- 
pository Tracts" — a  aeries  of  admiralde  tales  of  a  raoral 
and  religious  nature  for  the  common  people,  one  of 
which  is  the  well-known  Shrphird  o/Salidmry  Flam. 
The  influence  which  both  these  publications  hod  over 
tbe  popular  mind  is  aloioac  beyond  conception.  They 
were  circulated  by  hundreds  of  thonsands  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  were  more  than  anything 
else  instrumental  in  maintaining  the  cause  of  order  and 
of  Crac  religion  against  the  torrent  of  intidel  philosophy 
which  hod  set  in  so  strongly  Ihitn  France.  Tbe  next 
work  which  came  from  her  pen  was  entitled  Striaura 
OB  the  Modern  Sfitera  ofyemaU  Educalim  (1739).  Ex- 
ceptions were  taken  by  some  to  the  "high  Colvinistic 
principles"  of  this  worli ;  but  it  amounted  to  little  after 
all,  for  she  was  known  to  do  so  much  good  that 'the  op- 
position soon  died  ouC.  Testimony  was  borne  to  its 
merits  by  bishop  Porteus,  in  that  he  recommended  the 
authoress  as  a  competent  person  to  superintend  the  edu- 
cation of  tbe  young  princeaa  Charlotte;  and  altbongh 
an  absurd  e^uette,  it  seems,  prevented  that  responsi- 
ble office  being  held  by  any  lady  beneath  Che  ranks  of 
the  aristocracy,  sbe  showed  her  llCness  for  Che  Ca^  hy 
tbe  publication  of  /fin's  tovardt  Forming  At  Characfer 
of  a  Young  Princea  (!80&).  After  the  lapse  of  some 
years  she  published  Caltht  m  Search  of  a  Wife,  one  of 
the  best  of  novels  in  respect  tn  principle  and  moral  ten- 
dency ;  and  this  waa  followed  bv  Practical  Pieig  (181 1), 
Chriilian  Morali  0SI2),  The  Spiiil  n/ Prayer  (I81S), 
Ah  Etiay  «  the  Charaeter  and  IVrilingi  of  SI.  Paid 
(,iaib),atA. Modem  Sktlcki4Q.S\9i).  But  though  these 
literary  labors  demanded  much  of  her  time,  she  yet 
[bund  a  portion  fur  philanthropic  laborr  and  having 
built  a  pleasant  home  and  received  her  sisters  there, 
■he  devoted  herself  with  them  lo  the  people  o[  her 
vicinity,  especially  the  piKir,  uf  whom  there  were  many 
—  it  being  a  mining  district  —  who  "had  grown  up 


Bannah  Uore'i  Cottage, 
cnaise,  brutai,  (erocioos,  utterly  neglected  by  Ibeu 
clergy,  without  any  means  of  education  or  hopti  of 
improvement"  (Peny).  Determined  to  elevate  ilic« 
downtrodden  and  foriom  people,  the  three  siMen  it' 
tempted  the  appalling  la^  of  alleviating  all  sidlirriiit: 
They  doi*l 
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various  schemes  of  benevolence  and  ni 
least  of  which  was  Chs  erection  of  schools,  whi 
St  first  confined  to  the  children  of  their  immi 
roundings,  soon  extended  their  operaliims  over  do  Icu 
than  ten  parishes  where  there  were  no  resident  ckn?- 
men,  and  in  which  upwards  of  1200  children  were  Ibsi 
provided  with  the  bencHcsof  a  moral  and  religions  eih- 

produced  her  upwards  of  $150,000,  enabled  her  lo  ik) 
much,  buc  she  was  by  no  means  dependent  npso  hti 
own  resources.^  Her  high  character  had  imprnsnl  ii- 
self  on  her  friends  and  associalea,  and  these  freely  pMi- 
ed  out  their  treasures  for  the  pmmotiou  of  tbe  Uoie 
schemes.     Bibles  were  distribuled,  prayer-books  giren 

study,  wbethei  adult  or  child.  In  short,  so  unmitipsiinc 
were  they  in  their  labors  and  measures  thai  what  hid 
been  a  moral  desert  was  changed  into  a  garden,  ibirlt 
brought  forth  in  rich  abundance  the  excellent  froili  of 
wide-spread  intelligence,  of  elevated  morality,  and  fru- 
uine  religion.  But  at  last  age  come  upon  HasDili 
More,  and  brought  along  some  of  its  inBrmiiics.  Id 
liiiS  sbe  was  moved  therefore  to  quit  Barleywood,  ibe 
place  in  which  many  years  had  been  spent,  and  ilv 
now  took  up  her  sbode  at  Cliflon.  Here  she  continmii 
amid  a  painful  and  protracted  illness  until  teiicvnl  br 
death  on  the  Tth  of  Septimber,  1833,  sDrrounded  bv 
many  fo  honor  her  and  many  also  to  love  her;  »l«' 
looked  up  to  her  as  one  of  tbe  great  refbnDcn  of  ibe 
manners  of  English  society ;  otie  who  had  asaeiWd  ret^ 
successfully  the  righc  of  Christianity,  or,  in  other  maM. 
the  right  of  the  Christian  Scriptures  lo  have  a  larcn 
•bare  than  it  had  been  the  wont  to  allow  them  in  fifiD- 

beings  while  in  this  slate  of  their  probation.  She  be- 
queathed£IO,nOI>rDrpiauBandchariUblepurp(iaea.  TV 
best  edition  of  her  works  is  in  11  vols.  IGmo  (L»t. 
1S53).  SeeTkeMemoiriatidVoTTe^tomdHKtiiflliaMk 
More,  by  William  Roberta  (Land.  IS31,  i  vokKvo; 
K.Y.  1836,  2  vols.  ISmo,  abridged  in  "Christian  FsBii].' 
Ijbrary"))  Life,  by  Kev.  H.  Thompson  (Load.  18W^ 
8vo) ;  CoTTOpimdaia  iff  Satmah  if  ore  wiii  ZactBt^ 
Uacaulag  (Lond.  1860) ;  Mrs.  Hall's  visit  to  Urs.  Ban- 
nab  More  in  FVgrimagt  to  EnytiMk  Shrittet ;  Ijct*  *^ 
Kshop  Wilberforce;  Perry,  BiH.  Chtrth  of  fsji's". 
iii,480sq.;  Qiasold, Zanpi  »/ fAe  fjUrdl  (LoDd.ll«. 
l2mo),p.  167  si|.j  JamieKm,  Cgci>p.Reli3iouMBiog.i.-i- 
and  the  literature  appended  lo  the  excellent  ankle  ii> 
Allibane, Did.  Brit. mdAmrr.A <Uh.  s.  v.     (J. U.  W.) 

Mora,  Homy,  an  Enghsh  Arminian  dninc  tai 
moralist,  noted  as  a  leader  of  that  eUse  of  Ei^lisb  phi- 
Insuphers  who  arose  in  the  17th  coitury  lo  rxoRisr  il>( 
spirit  of  Calvinism  from  tbe  English  high  scbook  va^ 
l>om>tCrantham,liinci>lasbire,Oct.  lS,16It.   Hews^ 
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edacatod  at  Eton,  where,  aside  fnmi  hU  regular  studies, 
he  bestowed  much  time  on  the  reading  of  the  philosoph- 
ical works  of  Aristotle,  Julius  Scaliger,  ete^,  poring,  im- 
mature as  he  was,  over  the  doctrine  of  predestination. 
His  parents  were  Calvinists,  and  they  had  reared  him 
with  like  notions,  but  he  early  became  distrustful  as  to 
the  real  ground  of  Calvinism,  and  finally  turned  scep- 
tic   In  1681  he  went  to  Christ  College,  Cambridge,  and 
graduated  in  1685.    More  all  his  years  at  coUege  was 
most  diligently  employed  in  metaphysical  studies.    He 
savs  himself,  '*  I  immersed  mvself  over  head  and  ears  in 
the  study  of  philosophy,  promising  a  most  wonderful 
happiness  to  myself  in  it."    Dissatisfied  with  all  other 
systems,  he  found  rest  for  his  mind  only  when  he  came 
to  the  writings  of  the  Platonic  school;  whence,  as  he 
tells  us,  he  learned  that  something  better  and  higher 
than  the  knowledge  of  human  things  constitutes  the 
supreme  happiness  of  man,  and  that  this  is  attainaUe 
only  throutfh  that  purity  of  mind  and  divine  illumina- 
tion which  raise  man  to  a  union  with  God.    But  yet, 
he  adds  himself,  that  though  the  Platonic  writings  at- 
tracted and  benefited  him,  there  was  ^  among  all  the 
writings  of  this  kind  none  which  so  pierced  and  a£Rect- 
ed*"  him  ^  as  that  golden  little  book  with  which  Luther 
is  also  said  to  have  been  wonderfully  taken,  viz.  Theo- 
loffia  Germaniea.    This  book  More  prized  next  to  the 
Bible,  and  studied  it  until  he  could  say  that  he  was  free 
frum  all  scepticism,  and  once  more  tnUy  devoted  to 
Christian  interests.    He  had  taken  his  M.A.  in  1639, 
and  had  been  made  also  a  fellow  of  his  college.     With 
these  honors  he  contentedly  rested,  and,  insisting  upon 
refusal  of  all  Church  preferments,  he  withdrew  to  retire- 
ment for  a  course  of  **  spiritual  discipline."    He  in  short 
gave  himself  up  to  a  life  of  most  devout  spiritual  exer- 
cise, and  would  suffer  nothing  to  stand  in  his  way  to  eter- 
nal happiness  as  it  had  been  taught  him  by  the  mystical 
work  he  so  fondl}'  read.    '*  From  this  time,"  says  More's 
biographer, "  he  had  a  wonderful  sense  of  God,  sacred  and 
ineffable,  and  of  his  unconceivable  attributes,  and  he 
soon  found  all  things  to  his  satisfaction,  and  himself  not 
unsuitable  to  them.    And  that  there  may  be  a  *  turning 
after  righteousness'  (as  he  speaks)  as  well  as  a  *  running 
after  knowledge,'  More  now  actually  came  forward  to 
demonstrate  with  great  care  the  principles  both  of  re- 
vealed and  natural  religion,  and  to  recommend  to  all  at 
the  same  time,  with  the  greatest  seriousness  possible, 
the  practice  of  morality  and  virtue;  or,  rather,  what 
is  justly  called  the  Christian  or  divine  life."    '^It 
would  seem,  therefore,"  adds  bis  biographer,  **  that  Hen- 
ry More  was  raised  by  a  special  Providence  in  those 
days  of  freedom,  as  a  light  to  those  that  may  be  fitted 
or  inclined  to  high  speculations,  and  a  general  guide  to 
all  that  want  it,  how  they  are  to  mix  the  Christian  and 
philosophic  genius  together,  and  make  them  rightly  to 
accord  in  one  common  end,  viz.  the  glory  of  God  with 
the  highest  felicity  and  perfection  of  man."   The  depth 
and  originality  of  his  metaphysical  theories,  and  the  re- 
markable combination  of  great  argumentative  abilities, 
extensive  learning,  and  ardent  piety  with  which  he  set 
them  forth,  occasioned  his  being  looked  up  to  as  a  per- 
son of  an  extraordinary  character  by  the  greatest  and 
best  of  hif  contemporaries.     Indeed,  he  himself  admit- 
ted, with  frankness  and  simplicity  natural  to  his  tem- 
per, that  the  talents  and  dis|X)6itions  lavished  upon  him 
were  such  as  brought  him  into  singular  responsibilities; 
that,  to  adopt  his  own -expression^  he  had  '*as  a  fiery 
arrow  been  shot  into  the  world,  and  he  hoped  that  it 
had  hit  the  mark."    After  his  election  to  a  feUowship 
by  his  college  he  took  charge  of  several  pupils,  some  of 
them  persons  of  rank,  whose  studies  he  directed  with 
^reat  fidelity  and  application — his  management  of  them 
being  distinguished  from  that  of  ordinary  tutors  chiefly 
by  unusual  gentleness,  and  by  the  deep  tone  of  piety 
which  pervaded  his  instructions^     He  has  recorded  his 
opinion  that  **  the  exercise  of  love  and  goodness,  of  hu- 
manity and  brotherly  kindness,  of  prudence  and  dis- 
eretioD,  of  unfeigned  religion  and  devotion,  in  the  plain 


and  undoubted  duties  thereof  is,  to  the  truly  regener- 
ate soul,  a  far  greater  pleasure  than  all  the  fine  specula- 
tions imaginable."  It  was  life,  not  notions,  which  he 
chiefly  valued;  and  he  preferred  ''a  single-heartedness 
of  temper  beyond  any  theories."  He  had  no  ambition 
to  play  the  part  of  a  leader  in  society,  and  steadily  de- 
clined every  attempt  to  draw  him  into  a  public  position. 
He  was  content  in  the  youthful  circle  which  he  gath- 
ered about  himself  as  private  tutor,  and  preferred  to  ad- 
dress the  masses  by  his  pen.  The  deanery  of  Christ 
Church  in  Dublin,  with  the  provostship  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, and  also  the  deanery  of  St,  Patrick's,  were  proposed 
for  his  acceptance,  as  a  step  to  either  of  the  two  bishop- 
rics when  a  vacancy  should  occur;  but  he  could  not  be 
persuaded  to  accept  these  preferments.  It  is  said  that 
after  the  failure  of  these  attempts,  a  very  good  English 
bbhopric  was  procured  for  him,  and  that  his  friends 
had  actually  brought  him,  on  some  pretence  or  other, 
as  far  as  Whitehall,  designing  to  introduce  him  to  the 
king  to  kiss  the  hands  of  his  royal  master  for  the  ap- 
pointment; but  when  More  understood  on  what  busi- 
ness he  had  been  brought  thither,  nothing  could  in- 
duce him  to  enter  the  ntyal  grounds.  Once,  late  in 
life  (in  1675),  he  accepted  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral 
of  Gloucester;  this,  however,  as  the  event  proved,  only 
vrith  the  view  of  serving  his  friend.  Dr.  Fowler,  after- 
wards bishop  of  that  diocese,  into  whose  hands,  with 
the  chancellor's  permission,  he  resigned  it,  refusing  at 
the  same  time  repayment  of  the  expenses  he  had  in- 
curred. In  the  same  manner,  he  for  a  short  time  kept 
possession  of  the  rectory  of  Ingoldsbury,in  Lincolnshire, 
which  his  father  had  purchased  for  him,  and  then  pre- 
sented it  to  several  friends  in  succession.  He  had  the 
satisfaction  of  providing  in  this  way  for  his  friend.  Dr. 
Worthington,  when  that  accomplished  divine,  in  com- 
mon with  many  other  clergymen,  lost  his  church  in  the 
fire  of  London.  When  the  mastership  of  his  college  fell 
vacant,  it  was  proposed  to  him,  in  preference  to  Cud- 
worth,  as  a  piece  of  preferment  likdy,  if  any  could  do 
so,  to  suit  his  wishes ;  he  declined  it  as  he  had  done  ev- 
erything else, "  passing  otherwise  his  time  within  those 
private  walls,  it  may  be  as  great  a  contemplator,  phi- 
losopher, and  divine  as  ever  did  or  will  hereafter  visit 
them."  In  fact,  he  believed  that  by  a  life  of  contem- 
plation, and  by  laying  the  results  of  it  before  the  world 
in  his  writings,  he  followed  the  course  a|^inted  him 
by  Providence  as  best  suited  to  his  disposition  and  abili- 
ties, and  likely  to  be  serviceable  to  that  and  succeeding 
generations.  Yet  so  humble  were  his  notions  of  what 
he  had  accomplished  by  the  employment  of  many  years 
in  earnest  pursuit  of  those  august  theories  which  filled 
his  mind,  that  he  would  say  he  **  had  lived  a  harmless 
and  childish  life  in  the  world."  His  works,  he  remarked 
to  a  person  who  was  speaking  in  commendation  of  them, 
*'wero  such  as  might  please  some  solitary  men  that 
loved  their  Creator."  In  his  later  years  Dr.  Moro  was 
sorely  tried  by  the  separation  of  his  friend  and  former 
pupil,  lady  Conway,  from  the  communion  of  the  Chureh 
which  was  his  ideal  in  the  form  **  aa  it  existed  before 
the  times  of  disturbance — the  Church  of  the  Beforroa- 
tion  and  of  Hooker."  To  popery  in  every  form  he  was 
violently  opposed,  as  is  evinced  by  a  work  of  his  on  The 
true  Idea  of  A  nUchriitianiim  (see  below),  and  also  to  the 
sects  he  was  opposed :  **  Both  his  reason  and  his  love 
of  quietness  and  order  wero  opposed  to  what  he  consid- 
ered the  excesses  of  Puritanism — ^the  dismal  spectacle 
of  an  infinitv  of  sects  and  schisms."  Yet  it  should  not 
be  thought  that  More  loved  the  ecclesiastical  organiza- 
tion of  England  rather  than  the  cause  of  Christ.  **  His 
main  concern,"  says  his  biographer,  "is  that  neither 
one  order  of  the  Church  government  nor  another  usurp 
the  place  which  only  religion  itself  should  hold.  He  is 
for  the'  naked  truth  of  Christianity,'  and  nothing  more ; 
willing  even  to  be  called  a  Puritan,  *  if  this  be  to  be  a 
Puritan.' "  Such  was  his  liberality,  and  yet  he  sought 
earnestly  to  recall  lady  Conway  to  the  Church  com- 
munion.   She  had  been  a  favorite  of  his  in  her  girlish 
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days,  and  much  of  hU  time  he  had  passed  at  Ragley, 
in  Wanvickshirp,  her  couutr>' -  seat  after  marriage  tu 
lord  Cunway.  She  was  a  person  of  euthusiastic  piety 
aiid  great  accomplish meiits,  and  by  her  More  and  his 
opiiuons  were  known  to  be  held  in  high  veneration. 
Indeed,  her  husband  is  said  to  have  been  hardly  less  en> 
thusiastic,  and  to  have  treasured  everything  of  More's 
*'with  aa  much  reverence  as  if  it  were  SocratesV 
Among  Mich  friends  it  was  but  natural  that  More 
Hhould  frequently  pass  his  time,  and  it  was  among  the 
Khades  of  Ka;;(ley  that  he  composed  some  of  his  vrrit- 
ings,  among  them  his  Confectura  Cahalistica,  his  Philo' 
sophiccB  Teutonics  Ceruura^  and  his  Divine  Dicdogues 
(see  below).  He  often  oounseUed  with  lady  Conway, 
and  is  believed  to  have  been  urged  into  authorship 
by  her.  She  was  particularly  attracted  by  his  mys- 
tical studies.  Her  consultations  with  him  ultimate- 
Iv  led  her  to  turn  aside  and  make  her  life  one  of  most 
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intense  mystical  devotion.  She  thus  came  to  admire 
the  patient  quietude  of  the  Quakers,  as  well  as  the 
opinions  of  that  sect,  at  that  time  flushed  with  all  the 
fervor  attendant  on  novelty,  persecution,  and  success, 
and  finally  she  was  induced  to  join  them.  Perhaps 
the  doctor  waa  conscious  that  his  own  religious  views, 
characterized  as  they  are  by  a  degree  of  subjectiveness 
which  unfits  them  for  general  reception  (when  eagerly 
adopted  by  a  person  of  her  peculiar  temperament,  not 
fortified  by  the  counteraction  of  those  healthier  and 
more  robust  attainments  which  prevented  any  very 
evil  consequences  in  his  own  case),  might  have  pre- 
pared the  way  to  this  unfortunate  rcssult.  At  all  events, 
he  received  the  account  of  it  with  unfeigned  affliction, 
and  labored  many  years  with  all  the  earnestness  of  a 
faithful  friend  to  reclaim  the  fair  proselyte  for  the 
Church  establishment  of  which  he  was  a  most  devout 
adherent.  He  was  thus  led  into  a  controversy  with 
William  Penn,  both  by  writing  and  conversation.  An 
admirable  letter  on  Baptism,  and  the  LortPa  Supper^  ad- 
dressed on  this  occasion  to  Penu,  is  printed  in  the  ap- 
pendix to  his  life.  He  encountered  also  George  Fox, 
and  has  left  a  description  of  the  interview  on  his  own 
feelings  little  flattering  to  that  ill-used  religious  enthusi- 
ast* More  failed  to  reconvert  his  pupil,  but  he  retain^ 
her  friendship.  He  continued  to  spend  much  of  his 
time,  as  before,  at  Ragley  ^*  and  its  woods,*^  and  there 
composed  several  of  his  books  at  lady  Conway's  ^own 
desire  and  instigation."  After  her  death  he  drew  her 
portrait  under  another  name,  and  with  so  much  address 
that  *^  the  most  rigid  Quaker  would  see  everything  they 
could  wish  in  it,  and  yet  the  soberest  Christian  be  en- 
tirely satisfied  with  it."  At  Ragley,  More  formed  sev- 
eral valuable  acquaintances ;  of  these  we  shall  come  to 
speak  hereafter.  But  it  is  only  there  that  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  any  associates.  In  his  own  **  paradise/* 
as  he  eall^  his  home  at  Christ  College,  he  lived  very 
much  alone.  Yet  if  he  thus  kept  himself  retired  from 
the  world,  this  life  of  solitude  greatly  stimulated  his 
productivity  aa  an  author. 

More  began  authorship  in  1640  by  the  publication 
of  his  PsyckozoiOf  or  the  First  Part  of  the  Son§  of  the 
Soulf  cotUaimng  a  Christiano-Platomcal  JJittplay  of  Life 
(reprinted  in  1647,  and,  together  with  some  additional 
pieces,  published  under  the  title  o{  Phiiowphical  Poemi), 
It  was  a  most  singular  effort  in  the  literary  Ikie,  for 
it  seeks  to  turn  metaphysics  into  poetry.  It  is  an 
early  attempt  on  his  part  to  express  in  verse  the  Pla- 
tonic principles  which  he  afterwards  so  clearly  and 
forcibly  expressed  in  prose.  These  poems  are  now 
hardly  known.  His  first  prose  work  was  published  in 
\%b%— Antidote  atfointt  Atheism  (new  ed.  1656;  also  in 
colL  of  philos.  writings,  1662).  In  the  following  year 
he  sent  forth  Conjectura  CabalisfieOf  or  A  ttetnpt  to  /n- 
terpret  the  first  three  Chapters  of  Genesis  in  a  three- 
folfl  Manner — Wrrulf  phUomphieal,  and  mysticai,  or  di- 
vinely MoraL  His  next  work  of  importance  appeared  in 
1659,  being  an  essay  on  the  Immoi'taliiy  of  the  Soul 
(aim  1662),  accompanied  by  a  valuable  preface  on  the 


general  subject  of  his  philosophy.     The  leading  princi- 
ple of  More's  ethical  system  is  that  "  moral  gwidiKtt  is 
simple  and  absolute,  and  that  right  reason  is  the  jud^ 
of  its  nature,  essence,  and  truth;  but  its  attnclivenes 
and  beauty  are  felt  by  a  special  capacity,  w  bon/omi 
anima  facuUate,  not  unlike  the  moral  sense  of  Itttr 
writen.  Therefore  all  moral  goodness  is  properly  venatA 
intellectual  and  divine.   To  affect  this  as  supreme  gives 
supreme  felicity.    By  the  aid  of  reason  we  state  the 
axioms  or  principles  of  ethics  in  definite  propositioiUb 
and  derive  from  them  special  maxims  or  ndea."   In  bi.< 
philosophical  views  More  espouses  Descartes  in  the 
main,  suting  at  great  length  and  with  much  miaote- 
ness  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas,  and  defending;  it 
against  misconceptions  and  objectiona.    He  qoaliiiii 
Descartes's  opinion  that  the  soul  has  its  seat  in  tbe 
pineal  gland,  and  contends  for  the  extension  or  diffu- 
sion of  the  soul,  at  the  same  time  arguing  that  thb  doo 
not  involve  its  discerptibility.     He  contends  at  times 
for  the  reality  of  space  as  an  entity  independent  of  Gud. 
and  again  makes  space  to  be  dependent  on  God  (aniici- 
pating  the  argument  of  Samuel  Clarke).    He  argues 
the  existence  of  God  from  the  moral  nature  of  man. 
He  also  ably  defends  the  doctrine  of  free-will  ''as  the 
basis  of  morality."*     **  Against  the  theological  Kec«wi- 
tarians,  who  deny  contingency*,  More  argues  dearly  that 
God  himself  can  alone  know  what  events  are  necesMiy 
and  what  contingent     Prescience  of  such  events  ettlkr 
implies  a  contradiction  or  not.     But  to  suppose  a  ooo- 
tradiction  is  virtually  to  say  that  the  prescience  is  net 
divine.     Contradictory  objects  cannot  come  within  the 
sphere  of  the  divine  omniscience.    And  if  there  is  vn 
contradiction,  we  may  recognise  in  this  very  fact  that 
there  is  no  inconsistency  betwixt  the  divine  prescience 
and  free-will.    Either  way  no  solid  argument  can  k 
drawn  against  moral  liberty  from  the  idea  of  divine 
prescience.     Again,  the  whole  force  of  the  objections  is 
to  the  M'ill  always  following  what  appears  for  tbe  mo- 
ment best,  More  supposes  to  be  met  by  the  simple  ex- 
perience that  the  good  we  know  we  frequently  do  noi 
do.     Our  works  are  not  determined  by  our  knowki^ 
of  what  is  best.    We  may  have  fine  ideas  of  virtue,  and 
yet  never  put  them  in  practice.     Our  freedom  in  thi^ 
sense  is  only  too  real ;  and  it  is  the  very  object  of  mo- 
rality to  bring  the  idea  and  the  will  into  unison,  and  m 
enlighten  the  one  and  discipline  the  other  that  thev 
may  attain  to  the  highest  good."    Uobbes  is  said  to 
have  entertained  a  very  high  opinion  of  More's  pbik)> 
sophical  views,  and  to  have  declared  that  if  his  **owb 
philosophy  was  not  true,  he  knew  none  that  he  sbouU 
sooner  like  than  Henry  More*s,  tii  Cambridge.'*    I" 
1660,  finally,  More  came  out  again,  and  this  time  «irh 
one  of  the  ablest  productions  we  have  from  his  peo.be 
ing  an  extended  treatise  on  the  Myttery  qfGndli»tu. 
"■  written  after  an  illness  in  which  he  had  vowed,  if 
spared,  to  write  a  book  demonstrative  of  the  truth  of  the 
Christian  religion — so  far  as  concerns  the  peiwrn  and  of- 
fices of  Christ,  he  would  attempt  to  construct  the  Cfari»> 
tian  theology-  after  those  subjective  ethical  relations  and 
beliefs  which  were  taught  by  Plato  and  Plotinns,  and  ii 
the  same  time  to  recognise  the  reality  of  the  sopemat* 
ural  in  the  Christian  history — to  the  oonfusioD  of  fanat- 
ics and  infidels  alike."   He  here  reverently  discisaes  the 
incarnation  of  Christ  in  all  its  bearings,  and  illustrau^ 
it  with  many  curious  and  interesting  thoughts  derivid 
from   philosophy  and  history.     Notwithstanding  ih« 
Platonic  dress  in  which  he  loves  to  array  every thini;. 
More  holds  firmly  and  expounds  reverently  and  IoviR(:)r 
all  the  great  doctrines  of  Christianity.     He  prott^^ 
most  energetically  against  the  tendency  to  spiritualixe 
away  the  reality  of  the  Gospel  history.    **■  That  the  hu- 
man person  of  Christ,"  he  says,  <*  is  not  to  be  Uid  a^ide 
is  evident  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.    For  he  that  there  is  said  to  be  a  high-priest 
forever  is  that  verv  man  who  was  crucified  on  the  cm^ 
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at  Jerusalem."    Again  he  says,  **  1  have  with  all  tar- 
neatness  and  endeavor,  and  with  undeniabk  ckflmeei  </ 
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tefltimony  from  reaBon  and  Scripture,  demonstrated  the 
truth  and  necemty  of  both  Christ  within  and  Christ 
without,"     It  would  appear  that  he  did  not  altogether 
relish  the  phrase  "imputative  righteousness,"  yet  his 
views  on  justification  did  not  really  differ  from  those  of 
other  divines  of  the  period ;  but  he  was  perhaps  fonder 
uf  laying  stress  upon  this,  that  *'  the  end  of  the  Gospel 
was  to  renovate  the  spirits  of  men  in  true  and  real  in- 
herent righteousness  and  holiness,"  and  he  spoke  of  the 
phrase  in  question  as  a  "  great  scandal  and  effectual  coun- 
terplot against  the  power  of  th6  Gospel,  the  nullifying 
and  despising  of  moral  honesty  by  those  that  are  great 
zealots  and  high  pretenders  of  religion."    **  For  what  an 
easy  thing  it  is,"  he  exclaims,  '*for  a  man  to  fancy  him- 
self an  Israelite,  and  then  to  circumvent  his  honest  neigh- 
bors under  the  notion  of  Egyptians."    As  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  he  says  that  the  economy  of  that 
Church  *'  naturally  tends  to  the  betraying  of  souls  to 
eternal  destruction;"  but  adds,  nevertheless,  "not  that  it 
is  possible  for  me  (who  cAinot  infallibly  demonstrate  to 
myself  that  all  who  lived  under  paganism  are  damned) 
to  imagine  that  all  who  have  gone  under  the  name  of 
papists  have  tumbled  down  into  hell."   The  Afystery  of 
Godliness  enjo3red  great  popularity,  and  so  did  his  In- 
quiry into  the  Mystery  of  Imquity,  a  work  directed 
chieiiy  against  popery.     But  of  all  his  writings,  the 
only  one  which  can  be  said  to  have  retained  any  last- 
ing popularity,  or  to  be  commendable  to  the  modem 
reader,  is  his  Divine  Dialogues,  which  he  brought  out 
in  1668,  containing  '*  Disquisitions  concerning  the  At- 
tributes and  Providence  of  God."    This  is  pronounced 
by  Tulloch  the  period  which  "•  may  be  said  to  mark  the 
apex  of  More's  intellectual  activity."    Of  the  book  it- 
self. Dr.  Blair  speaks  in  his  lectures  on  rhetoric  (lect 
XXX  vi)  as  **  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  English 
language."    '*  Though  the  style,"  he  adds, "  be  now  in 
some  measure  obsolete,  and  the  speakers  be  marked  with 
the  academic  stiffness  of  those  times,  yet  the  dialogue  is 
animated  by  a  variety  of  character  and  a  sprightliness 
of  conversation  beyond  what  are  commonly  met  with  in 
writings  of  thb  kind."    What  is  recounted  in  the  Dia- 
logues under  the  name  ofBathynous  is  believed  to  be  his 
own  peculiar  experience,  and  gives  an  admirable  picture 
of  bis  clear,  confiding,  and  enthusiastic  spirit.    The  third 
dialogue  is  regarded  as  the  best,  for  it  is  strikingly  il- 
lustrative of  the  dreamy  ideal  enthusiasm  with  which 
the  young  Platonist  (More)  pursued  his  studies  and  in- 
quiries.    The  Divine  Dialogues  are  certainly,  upon  the 
whole,  the  most  interesting  and  readable  of  all  of  More's 
works.     They  possess,  moreover,  the  advantage  of  con- 
densing his  general  views  on  philosophy  and  religion. 
More's  authorship  continued  far  beyond  this  time  (to 
\taily  making  a  period  of  thirty-five  years  in  all),  and 
he  composed  after  this  his  Manual  of  Metaphysics 
(1G7I,  4to),  and  attacked  both  Jacob  Bohme  (in  Philo- 
sophic Teutoniom  Centura  [1670]),  and  Spinoza  {Dua- 
rutn  prmcipuarwn  Aiheismi  Spinoziam  columnarum 
subversio  [1672])  in  elaborate  treatises.     But  the  elas- 
ticity and  temper  of  his  philosophical  genius  are  less 
buoyant  in  these  efforts.     ''Uis  Metaphysics^'^  says 
TuUoch,  "elaborate  though  they  be,  are  in  the  main 
only  a  systematic  and  somewhat  desultory  expansion 
of  views  regarding  the  nature  and  proof  of  incorporeal 
substances,  which  he  had  already  more  than  once  ex- 
pressed; while  his  cabalistical  and  prophetical  studies 
have  acquired  a  stronger  hold  of  his  mind."     Within 
the  next  ten  years  he  issued  no  fewer  than  five  publica- 
lions  taken  up  with  mystical  subjects — some  of  them  of 
the  most  curious  technical  character — ^including  a  Cab- 
alistic Catechism,    Two  of  these  writings  are  addressed 
to  his  friend  Kuorr  (q.  v.),  the  learned  German  Orien- 
talist, whose  speculations  on  the  cabalistic  art  at  this 
time  coiuiderably  influenced  More.     After  this  we  And 
him  deeply  engaged  in  prophetical  studif'S.     The  theo- 
oophtc  elements,  already  so  apparent  in  his  philosophical 
poems,  had  been  for  some  time  held  in  check  by  his 
higher  life  of  reason  and  healthy  appredation  of  natural 


and  moral  facts.  But  gradually  they  acquired  a  more 
marked  ascendency,  as  his  mental  habits  became  fixed, 
and  the  elasticity  of  natural  feeling  and  thought  began 
to  decay.  The  balance,  which  had  long  been  trembling, 
began  at  length  to  decline  on  the  unhodthy  side.  Kte- 
Jdets  Dream  and  the  Synchronous  Method  of  the  Apoc- 
alyptic Visions  received  elaborate  transcendental  expla- 
nation. He  was  himself  apparently  conscious  of  an 
undue  confidence  in  this  sort  of  study.  Yet  he  was  un- 
able to  resist  its  fascinations.  In  allusion  it  is  supposed 
to  himself,  he  makes  one  of  the  speakers  in  his  fifth  di- 
alogue say :  "  The  greatest  fanaticism  I  know  in  him  is 
this,  that  he  professeth  he  understands  clearly  the  truth 
of  several  prophecies  of  the  mainest  concernment,  which 
yet  many  others  pretend  to  be  very  obscure."  His  latest 
work,  which  he  left  incomplete,  is  a  practical  treatise 
entitled  Medela  Mundi,  or  the  Cure  of  the  World,  There 
is  no  trace  of  this  work  except  allusions  to  it  in  his  cor- 
respondence, and  it  is  probably  the  work  which  he  men- 
tions in  one  of  his  letters  under  the  name  of  The  Safe 
Guide*  It  was,  to  judge  from  what  can  be  gleaned  from 
his  correspondence,  intended  to  vigorously  advocate  the 
rights  of  reason,  and  one  of  its  chief  objects  was  to 
show  how  the  "  Christian  and  philosophic  genius" 
should  "mix  together."  <^The  Christian  religion, 
rightly  understood,"  appeared  to  him  to  be  *'the  deep- 
est and  choicest  piece  of  philosophy  that  is."  It  was 
'Hhe  main,  if  not  the  only  scope"  of  his  long  and 
anxious  studies  to  demonstrate  the  rationality  of  the 
Christian  religion  throughout.  *'  For  to  heap  up  a  deal 
of  reading  and  notions  and  experiments,  without  some 
such  noble  and  important  design,  had  but  been  to  make 
his  mind  or  memory  a  shop  of  small  wares."  He  adopt- 
ed, therefore,  without  hesitation  the  generous  resolu- 
tion of  Mareus  Cicero — "Rationem  quo  ea  me  cunque 
ducet,  seqnor."  He  was  proud  to  sidom  himself  as  a 
writer  with  "  the  sacerdotal  breastplate  of  the  Aoytoi/, 
or  Rationale,''  "  Every  priest,"  he  adds,"  quoting  Philo, 
"  should  endeavor,  according  to  hb  opportunity  and  ca- 
pacity, to  be  as  much  as  he  can  a  rational  man,  qx  phi- 
losopher,'' Again,  "to  take  away  reason,  under  what 
fanatic  pretence  soever,  is  to  dissolve  the  priest,  and 
despoil  him  of  this  breastplate,  and,  which  is  worst  of 
all,  to  rob  Christianity  of  that  special  prerogative  it  has 
above  all  other  religions  in  the  world — viz.  that  it  dares 
appeal  unto  reason,  which  as  many  as  understand  the 
true  interest  of  our  religion  wHl  not  fail  to  stick  closely 
to;  the  contrary  betraying  it  to  the  unjust  suspicion  of 
falsehood,  and  equalizing  it  to  every  vain  imposture. 
For,  take  away  reason,  and  all  religions  are  alike  true ; 
as,  the  light  being  removed,  all  things  are  of  one  color" 
{Pref,  to  Antidote,  p.  ^•i). 

Though  More's  strength  was  displayed  rather  in  what 
he  could  elaborate  by  thought  than  in  the  immediate 
use  of  his  reading,  he  was  nevertheless  a  laborious  stu- 
dent. He  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  best  au- 
thors onlv.  "  He  was  wont  to  sav  that  he  was  no  whole- 
sale  man."  It  was  with  the  weightiest  matters  that  his 
mind  was  mostly  engaged ;  though  there  was  no  part 
of  learning,  laudable  and  worthy,  for  which  he  had  not 
a  due  esteem.  For  about  a  year  before  his  death  he 
was  visibly  sinking.  His  mind,  sympathizing  with  his 
body,  was,  says  his  biographer,  "  *  in  sort  out  of  tune.' 
I  speak  as  to  that  deep  and  plastic  sense  (to  use  his  own 
terms)  he  had  been  under  usually  in  divine  matters." 
His  progress  towards  the  close  of  life  was  nevertheless 
marked  by  humble  piety  and  cheerful  resignation. 
"Never,"  he  said,  "any  person  thirsted  more  for  his 
meat  and  drink  than  he,  if  it  pleased  God,  after  a  release 
from  the  body."  "  Yet,"  says  Tulloch, "  it  is  pleasant  to 
reflect  that  his  active  mind  remained  full  of  thoughts 
for  others  to  the  last,  and  that  those  great  questions  in 
which  he  had  spent  all  his  time — What  is  good?  and 
What  is  true? — were  apparently  as  fresh  and  important 
with  him  at  the  end  as  at  the  beginning."  He  fre- 
quently in  his  last  days  expressed  the  hope  that  when 
he  was  called  out  of  the  present  life  his  writings  w<mld 
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be  of  use  to  the  Church  of  God  and  to  the  world.  Short- 
ly before  his  death  be  expressed  his  view  of  what 
awaited  him  by  repeating  the  first  words  of  Cicero's 
famous  exclamation,  "O  praeclarum  ilium  diemj"  etc; 
intimating,  as  he  had  also  done  before,  his  conviction 
that  at  his  release  from  this  painful  world  he  would  be 
admitted  to  converse  with  blessed  and  congenial  spir- 
its. He  expired  calmly,  and  almost  imperceptibly,  Sept. 
1, 1687,  and  lies  buried  in  the  chapel  of  the  college  of 
which  he  had  been  for  so  many  years  an  admired  oma- 
roent«  In  person  Henry  More  was  tall  and  thin,  but  of 
a  "  serene"  and  vivacious  countenance — rather  pale  than 
dorid  in  his  Uter  years — ^yet  was  it  clear  and  spirituous, 
and  his  eye  hazel,  and  vivid  as  an  eagle's.  There  is, 
indeed,  as  all  who  have  seen  his  portrait  by  Loggan  will 
admit,  a  singularly  vivid  elevation  in  his  countenance, 
with  some  lines  strongly  drawn  around  the  mouth,  but 
with  ineffable  sweetness,  light,  and  dignity  in  the  gen- 
eral expression.  As  he  is  the  most  poetic  and  tran- 
scendental, so  he  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  spiritual- 
looking  of  all  the  Cambridge  divines.  He  waa  from 
youth  to  age  evidently  gifted  with  the  most  happy  and 
buoyant  religious  temper.  "  He  was  profoundly  pious, 
and  yet  without  all  sourness,  superstition,  or  melan- 
choly." His  habitual  cast  of  mind  was  a  serene  thought- 
fulness,  while  his  **  outward  conversation"  with  his 
friends  was  for  the  most  part  "  free  and  facetious."  Ke- 
ligion  was  in  practice  with  him  cleariy  what  he  con- 
ceived it  to  be  in  theory — the  consecration  and  perfec- 
tion of  the  natural  life — the  brightest  and  best  form 
which  it  could  attain,  under  the  inspiration  and  guidance 
of  the  Divine  Spirit.  Although  he  chose  for  himself  a 
secluded  life,  and  so  far  suffered  in  consequence  from  a 
lack  of  that  comprehensive  experience  which  is  more 
than  all  other  education  to  the  wise  and  open  mind,  he 
yet  was  not  actuated  in  doing  so  by  any  indifference  to 
the  lighter  and  more  active  interests  of  humanity.  It 
was  remarked  that  his  very  air  had  in  it  something  an- 
gelic. He  seemed  to  be  full  of  introversions  of  light, 
joy,  benignity,  and  devotion  at  once,  as  if  his  face  had 
been  overcast  with  a  golden  shower  of  love  and  purity. 
Strangers  even  noticed  this  "  marvellous  lustre  and  ir- 
radiation" in  his  eyes  and  countenance.  "A  divine 
gale,"  as  he  himself  said,  breathed  throughout  all  his 
life  as  well  as  his  works;  but,  however  far  it  lifted  him, 
it  never  inflated  him.  Ward,  in  his  life  of  this  remark- 
able man,  repeats  some  extraordinary  encomiums  passed 
upon  him  while  living  by  eminent  persons  who  knew 
him  well.  One  of  them  averred  that  he  looked  upon 
Dr.  More  as  "  the  holiest  man  on  the  face  of  the  earth ;" 
another  that  ^  he  was  more  of  an  angel  than  a  man." 
More  substantial  proofs,  however,  than  words  of  the  re- 
spect felt  for  him  by  his  contemporaries  were  offered  in 
the  attentions  paid  to  him  by  the  learned  world.  Yet  it 
would  be  difiicult  indeed  to  name  a  Christian  grace  in 
which  he  did  not  excel.  His  charity  and  humility  were 
not  less  conspicuous  than  his  piety.  "  His  very  cham- 
ber door  was  a  hospital  to  the  needy."  Self-denial  he 
regarded  as  the  practical  ground  of  moral  virtue ;  and 
in  his  own  heart  and  behavior  he  evinced  his  obser- 
vation that  humility  is  the  most  precious  |)art  of  pi- 
ety. The  fervor  of  his  direct  approaches  to  and  inter- 
course with  God  in  prayer  could  not  be  surpassed. 
When  the  winds  were  ruffling  about  him,  he  made  the 
utmost  endeavor  to  keep  low  and  humble,  that  he  might 
not  be  driven  from  that  anchor.  So  intense  were  his 
aces  of  worship,  and  accompanied  with  such  a  joyful 
sense  of  the  divine  presence,  that  his  friends,  when 
sometimes  coming  upon  him  unexpectedly  while  en- 
gaged in  prayer,  were  surprised  by  indications  of  peace 
and  joy  in  his  countenance  truly  angelic.  His  tem- 
l>er  was  serene  and  cheerful,  his  discourse  serious,  yet 
lighted  up  with  playful  coruscations  of  wit  and  humor. 
**  Few  were  of  a  cheerfuUer  spirit  than  he ;  none  of  a 
more  deep  felicity  and  enjoyment.  In  short,  he  pos- 
sessed in  as  great  purity  perhaps  as  it  has  existed  in 
any  man  of  modem  times  the  light,  sanctity,  and  bless- 


edness of  the  divine  life."  It  is  truly  said  by  TuQocb 
that, "  while  More  was  no  hero,  either  in  tbooghi  or  in 
deed — his  speculations  were  too  transcendental  aiHi  his 
life  too  retired  for  this — he  yet  comes  before  us  a  singu* 
larly  beautiful,  benign,  and  noble  character  ~ooe  of 
those  higher  spirits  who  help  us  to  feel  the  divine  |»tft- 
ence  on  earth,  and  to  believe  in  its  reality."  His  wc^ks 
were  published  in  1679,  in  8  vols,  folio ;  his  philosophi- 
cal writings  in  1662,  folio  (4tb  ed.  1712) ;  his  theokifiksl 
works  in  1675,  folio.  An  analytical  catak)gtte  of  all  bi« 
works  may  be  found  in  Cattermole's  LUeratMre  of  tie 
Church  of  England,  and  also  in  Tulloch's  Rai,  Thfolog^, 
from  which  we  extract  this  view  of  More  as  a  writer: 
''  More,  still  more  than  Cudworth,  repeats  himself,  add- 
ing prefaces  and  appendices  to  what  he  has  already 
written,  and  returning  again  and  again  upon  the  mim 
track  of  thought.  The  germ,  in  fact,  of  most  of  his 
speculations  may  be  tiaoed  in  his  early  PhUotopkital 
Poems.  His  genius  in  one  sense  was  singulariy  fecund. 
Work  after  work  sprang  with  easy  luxuriance  from  hji» 
pen.  But  his  writings  do  not  exhibit  any  clear  growth 
or  system  of  ideas,  unfolding  themselves  graduallv,  tod 
maturing  to  a  more  comprehensive  rationality.  This 
lack  of  method  is  more  or  leas  characteristic  of  the 
school  Not  only  so,  in  his  later  productions  there  is 
rather  a  decay  than  an  increase  and  enrichment  of  the 
rational  element.  To  enter  into  any  exposition  of  his 
cabalistical  studies,  of  his  discovery  of  Cartesianian  in 
the  first  chapters  of  Genesis,  and  his  favorite  nottoo  of 
all  true  philosophers  descending  from  Moeea  thioogfa 
Pythagoras  and  Plato ;  and,  still  more,  to  touch  his  firo- 
phetical  theories — the  dixine  science  which  he  finds  in 
the  dream  of  Ezekiel  or  the  visions  of  the  Apocaljpse— 
would  be  labor  thrown  away,  unless  to  illustimte  the 
weakness  of  human  genius,  or  the  singular  absnrditieft 
which  beset  the  progress  of  knowledge,  even  in  its  most 
favorable  stages.  The  supposition  that  all  higher  wis- 
dom and  speculation  were  derived  originally  from  Ho- 
ses and  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  that  it  was  conli^ 
matory  both  of  the  truth  of  Scripture  and  the  resuhsof 
philosophy  to  make  out  this  traditionary  connection, 
was  widely  prevalent  in  the  17th  century.  It  w» 
warmly  supported  and  elaborately  aigued  by  some  of 
the  most  acute  and  learned  intellects.  Both  Cudworth 
and  More  profoundly  believed  in  this  connection.  But 
this  was  only  one  of  many  instances  of  their  lack  of 
critical  and  historical  judgment.  Historical  criticuin. 
in  the  modem  sense,  was  not  even  then  dreamed  a(;  and 
it  is  needless  to  consider  forgotten  delusitms  which  have 
perished,  rather  with  the  common  growth  of  reason  than 
by  the  force  of  any  special  genius  or  disooveiy"  (il35l- 
858).  See  his  Prafalio  Gtnerali$rima  prefixed  to  his 
Opera  Omnia  (1679) ;  Ward,  Life  of  Henry  More  (Looi 
1710,  8vo);  Burnet,  Hiai,  qf  his  own  Times;  Tnllod), 
national  Theol.  and  Christian  Philos.  in  England  m  flu 
17th  Century  (Lond.  1872, 2  vols.  8vo),  ii,  308-409;  Unl- 
linger,  Cambridge  Characteristics  m  the  17M  Centtny 
(Lond.  1867, 8vo),  ch.  iv ;  Tennemann,  Hist.  PhiL  p.  301 
821 ;  Morell,  Hist.  Mod,  Philos,  p.  208,  21 1  sq. ;  Stouj.'h- 
ton,  Eccles.  Hist,  ii,  885,  454,  482-486;  Hallam,  Intrvl 
to  Lit,  (see  Index  in  vol.  ii,  Harper's  edition) ;  Enfield. 
Hist,  Phil,  bk.  viii,  ch.  iii,  sec.  3;  Theodore  Parker,  in 
Christian  Examiner^  vol  xxvi,  art.  1 ;  xxvii,  48  sq. ;  Set' 
rospective  Rev,  vol.  v  (1822).     (J.  H.  W.) 

More,  Sir  Thomaa,  the  noted  chancdk»r  of  kins 
Henry  VIII  of  England,  celebrated  for  the  pan  he 
played  in  the  politlcid  and  ecclesiastical  histoiy  of  bv 
country  and  for  the  philosophical  views  he  espoitfrd. 
was  the  son  of  Sir  John  More,  one  of  the  justices  of  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench.  Thomas  was  bora  in  London  in 
1480  (some  say  1479,  others  again  1484),  and  was  edu- 
cated at  St.  Anthony's  School  in  llueadneedk  Street 
until  about  his  fifteenth  year,  when  be  was  placed,  ac- 
cording to  the  ctistom  of  the  times,  in  the  boose  of  C8^ 
dinal  Morton,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  where  he  be- 
came known  to  Colet,  dean  of  St.  PauFe,  who  osed  to  fsy 
"  there  was  but  one  wit  in  England,  and  that  wasym-ng 
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Thomtfl  Bf  ore."   In  1497  More  went  to  Oxford.    He  had 
r<ionas  in  Sl  Mary's  Hall,  but  carried  on  his  studies  at 
Ointerfoury  College  (afterwards  Christ  Church).     Here 
he  became  intimately  acquainted  with  Erasmus,  who 
resided  there  during  the  greater  part  of  1497  and  1498, 
and  funned  a  friendship  which  continued  during  life. 
It  was  also  at  Oxford  that  More  composed  the  greater 
number  of  his  English  poems,  which,  though  deficient 
in  harmony  and  ease  of  versification,  are  spoken  of  by 
Ben  Jonson  as  modeb  of  English  literature.    After 
More  left  Oxford  he  prosecuted  the  study  of  the  law, 
and  soon  acquired  great  celebrity  for  his  legal  knowl- 
edge.    He  was  appointed  reader  at  Fumival*s  Inn, 
where  he  delivered  lectures  on  law  for  three  years; 
and  about  the  same  time  he  also  delivered  lectures  at 
St.  Lawrence's  church  in  the  Old  Jewry,  on  the  work 
of  SL  Augustine,  De  CivUcUe  Dei,     It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  religion,  morals,  and  law  were  then  taught 
together  without  distinction ;  yet  More,  in  his  lectures, 
did  not  so  much  discuss  the  points  of  divinity  as  the 
precepts  of  moral  philosophy  and  history.     It  is,  how- 
ever, well  known  that  More  also  did  delight  to  touch  on 
questions  of  theology,  for  he  was  always  fond  of  it,  and 
for  some  time  thought  of  taking  orders.     "  He  mani- 
fested," says  Mackintosh,  "  a  predilection  for  monastic 
life,  and  is  said  to  have  practiced  some  of  those  austeri- 
ties and  self-infiictions  which  prevail  among  the  gloom- 
ier and  sterner  orders"  (Life,  in  Works^  i,  405).     He  re- 
solved indeed  at  one  time  to  turn  monk,  and  actually 
became  a  lay-brother  of  the  Carthusian  convent  (the 
Charter-House)  in  London,  where  he  is  said  to  have 
passed  several  years.     But  he  finally  relinquished  the 
eoclesiasticai  life,  influenced  perhaps  by  the  general  cor- 
ruption of  the  priestly  orders,  or,  as  Erasmus  has  it,  he 
preferred  to  be  a  chaste  husband  rather  than  an  impure 
priest.     More  was  called  to  the  bar,  though  at  what 
time  is  uncertain.    He  appears  to  have  acquired  an  ex- 
tensive practice.    He  came  to  be  generally  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  speakers  of  his  day ;  indeed, 
his  reputation  became  so  great  towards  the  latter  part 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  YII  that  it  is  said  that  there  was 
no  case  of  consequence  before  any  court  of  law  in  which 
he  was  not  engaged  as  oounseL     About  1502  he  first 
entered  upon  public  office.     He  was  then  made  an  un- 
der-sheriff of  London,  an  office  at  that  time  of  great  legal 
responsibility.     Only  two  years  later  he  was  elected  to 
Parliament,  in  which  he  opposed  a  subsidy  which  had 
been  demanded  by  Henry  YII  for  the  marriage  of  his 
eldest  daughter.   In  consequence  of  this  opposition  More 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  Henry  VII,  a  prince  who 
never  forgave  an  injury;  and  had  not  the  king  died 
soon  afterwards,  More  would  have  been  obliged  to  leave 
the  country.    Notwithstanding  all  opposition  at  court, 
More  flourished,  and  gained  constantly  in  reputation 
and  friends.    His  graceful  and  varied  learning,  coupled 
as  it  was  with  sprightly,  inexhaustible  wit,  so  that 
Erasnaus  could  write  of  him  that "  with  More  yon  might 
imagine  yourself  in  the  AcadenXy  of  Plato,"  no  doubt 
contributed  in  a  large  measure  to  his  rapid  advance- 
ment.    **  His  professional  practice  became  so  consider- 
able," says  Mackintosh,  "  that  about  the  accession  of 
Henry  YIII  (1509)  it  produced  £400  a  year,  probably 
equivalent  to  an  annual  income  of  £5000  in  the  present 
day."     With  the  accession  of  Henry  YIII  to  the  Eng- 
lish throne  More's  most  auspicious  days  began.    He  be- 
came a  favorite  of  his  royal  master,  always  so  quick  to 
detect  in  his  surroundings  whatever  and  whoever  was 
likely  to  prove  serviceable  to  him.     Ring  *<  Harry"  re- 
marked More's  talents,  and  not  only  gladly  consulted 
bim  on  a£tairs  of  state,  but  sought  him  as  the  compan- 
ion of  his  amusements  and  convivial  hours.    According 
to  the  account  of  Erasmus,  the  circle  there  collected 
most  have  been  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  engaging 
that  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and  it  was  adorned  by 
virtoes  which  to  other  associations,  high  in  intellect, 
hare  often  been  wanting.    More  was  appointed  to  sev- 
eral important  civil  offices,  and  even  employed  as  envoy 


on  foreign  missions.  Thus,  in  1514,  he  was  sent  to 
Flanders,  to  secure  favors  from  the  prince  afterwards 
known  as  emperor  Charles  Y.  More  was  also  employed 
by  his  king  on  various  public  missions  to  France,  and 
so  interested  did  Henry  YIII  become  in  More  that  he 
ordered  cardinal  Wolsey,  then  his  chancellor,  -to  engage 
More  in  the  service  of  the  court  Accordingly  More 
was  made  treasurer  of  the  exchequer  in  1520,  and  not 
only  acceptably  performed  his  public  functions,  but  also 
grew  in  popularity  with  the  courtiers  and  the  king,  by 
reason  of  his  sweet  temper  and  great  conversational 
power.  The  king  frequently  met  More,  and  enjoyed 
many  hours  with  him,  not  only  socially,  but  intellectu- 
ally. Indeed,  in  1521,  when  king  Harry  was  working 
up  his  reply  to  the  German  Reformer,  More  assisted  his 
royal  friend  by  casting  that  celebrated  treatise  against 
the  Protestant  effort  into  a  proper  method.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  1521,  under  the  title  of  A  ssertio  septem  sacra- 
mmtorum  adverstu  M.  Lutherumy  etc,  and  in  1523  More 
himself  published  Responsio  ad  convitia  M,  Lutheri  con- 
gesta  in  Uenricum  regem  Anglux.  ^In  this  Answer  to 
Luther^"  says  Atterbury,  **More  has  forgot  himself  so 
as  to  throw  out  the  greatest  heap  of  nasty  language 
that  perhaps  ever  was  put  together;  and  that  the  book 
throughout  is  nothing  but  downright  ribaldry,  without 
a  grain  of  reason  to  support  it,  and  gave  to  the  author 
no  other  reputation  but  that  of  having  the  best  knack 
of  any  man  in  Europe  at  calling  bad  names  in  good 
Latin,  etc.  The  like  censure  do  his  English  tracts 
against  Tindal,  Barnes,  etc.,  deserve"  {Epistolary  Cor- 
respondence, iii,  452).  And  though  this  criticism  is 
rather  harsh,  it  was  yet  in  a  large  measure  deserved 
(oomp.,  however,  More's  Apology,  in  which  he  denies 
these  charges  of  overzeal  against  heresy).  In  1528 
More  was  chosen  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  now  entered  upon  a  career  in  which  for  a  time 
he  alienated  both  his  royal  master  and  the  chancel- 
lor. The  cardinal  had  taken  the  liberty  of  asking  a 
greater  subsidy  for  the  king  than  he  was  entitled  to, 
and  was  inclined  to  be  generally  lavish  in  his  expendi- 
tures for  the  crown,  as  well  as  very  unmindful  of  the 
ancient  liberties  and  privileges  of  the  house.  More  val- 
iantly defended  the  people's  cause,  and  hesitated  not  to 
speak  out,  though  it  endangered  his  popularity  with  the 
king.  Indeed,  More  had  never  deceived  himself  as  to 
the  extent  of  his  favor  with  the  king,  though  hb  friend 
Erasmus  had  dared  to  assert  that  *'the  king  would 
scarcely  ever  suffer  the  philosopher  to  quit  him,"  and 
though  Henry  visited  bim  uninvited  at  Chelsea,  and 
walked  with  him  by  the  hour  in  his  garden,  ^  holding 
his  arm  about  his  neck."  More  had  a  true  insight  into 
Henry's  character,  and  clearly  revealed  this  in  an  an- 
swer which  he  once  gave  when  congratulated  by  his 
son-in-law.  Roper,  on  the  king's  favor :  "  If  my  head 
would  win  him  a  castle  in  France,  when  there  was  war 
between  us,  it  should  not  fail  to  go."  Henry's  faithful- 
ness, was,  however,  more  lasting  in  More's  case  than  it 
was  wont  to  be,  for  he  clung  to  him  notwithstanding 
thb  waywardness,  and  shortly  after  caused  his  appoint- 
ment as  chancellor  of  Lancaster,  and  on  the  death  of  the 
cardinal  in  1529  More  was  even  more  strongly  impressed 
with  his  royal  friend's  affection  by  his  appointment  to 
the  high  chancellorship  of  all  England,  vacated  by  the 
disgrace  of  Wolsey.  Here  was  more  than  usual  ex- 
pression of  confidence  and  affection.  The  favor  was, 
moreover,  the  more  extraordinary  as  he  was  a  layman, 
and  it  was  wont  to  be  the  custom  to  invest  an  ecclesi- 
astic with  the  office  of  lord  chancellor.  But  it  was  af- 
terwards revealed  why  this  apparent  warmth  and  fervor. 
Henr>*  had  simply  advanced  More  to  the  chancellorship 
with  the  hope  that  he  would  assist  him  in  his  divorce, 
and  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn,  and  no  sooner  had  he 
been  elevated  to  the  high  chancellorship  than  the  king 
pressed  him  strongly  for  his  (pinion  on  the  subject. 
But  More  was  sincerely  attached  to  the  Roman  CathoUc 
Church ;  he  looked  with  a  certain  degree  of  horror  upon 
a  project  which  was  denounced  by  the  pontifical  head  of. 
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lanwIlnriMore.tfhodetemiined  not  to 
tie  ■  puty  to  the  traiiBution,  tinully  leked  End  nbuined 
permiuioii  to  retire  rroni  the  office,  Uay  16, 1532.  Fmm 
ibia  time  Henry,  who  never  Mema  to  have  recollecteil 
any  furmer  frieiulahip  wben  hiB  piirpusee  were  in  the 
leut  degree  thwarted,  appear*  to  have  resolved  upon 
the  destriKTIion  orhiaold  lavorite.  Anne  Bukyn's  cnr- 
onalton  being  fixed  (ar  May  SI,  1683,  all  fair  means  were 
used  to  win  him  over;  and  when  these  proved  ineffect- 
ual, recourse  was  bad  to  threats  and  terrors.  More  was 
included  in  the  bill  of  attainder  which  wa»  passed  against 
Elizabeth  Baclnn,  the  celebrated  nun  of  Rent,  and  her 
accomplice*  for  treasonable  praeticea,  on  the  ground 
that  he  liad  encouraged  Elizabeth;  but  hia  innocence 
in  the  case  was  made  so  clear  that  his  name  bad  to  be 
withdrawn  from  the  bill  of  accusation.  He  was  then 
accused  uT other  crimes,  but  with  the  same  effect.  Yet 
the  court  party  soon  (bund  an  opportunity  of  gratifying 
their  vindictive  master.  By  a  law  passed  in  the  sesaioii 
of  1633-34  it  was  made  high-treason,  by  writing,  print, 
deed,  or  act,lu  do  an.vthing  to  the  prejudice,  etc.  of  the 
king's  lawful  matrimony  with  qneen  Anne;  and  it  was 
also  provided  that  all  persons  should  take  an  oath  to 


end  of  th 


ing,  hut  al 
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,  and  on  April  15, 16H,  More  was  sum- 
m  to  take  iL  This  llure  declined  do- 
■ne  time  offered  to  swear  [hat  he  would 
ir  of  succession  to  the  throne  as  estab- 
lished by  Parliament.  In  consequence  of  his  refusing  to 
take  this  oath,  More  was  committed  to  the  Tower;  and 
in  the  same  year  two  statutes  were  passed  lo  attaint  Unre 
and  Fisher  [see  Fisher,  .John]  of  mispriaion  of  treason, 
with  the  punishment  of  imprtsntiment  and  loss  of  goods. 
)lorG  remained  in  prison  fur  thirteen  months,  during 
which  time  several  efforts 


MORE 

thing  to  the  prejudice  of  Henry's  lawful  mirriige  rnk 
queen  Anne,  and  also  fur  refusing  to  admit  the  kiagi 
ecclesiastical  supremacy ;  and  alihongh  the  evidoR 
against  him  onnpleiely  failed,  he  was  found  gudtv  iml 
condemned  to  death.  He  was  beheaded  July  6,' 1536, 
and  met  his  fate  with  intrepidity  and  even  cbeerfuliiek 
In  the  words  of  Addison ;  "  The  innocent  miilh  viuA 
had  been  so  conspicuous  in  his  life  did  not  forsake  him 
U,  the  last.     When  he  laid  hia  bead  on  the  Mark,  be 

his  beard,  'for  that  had  never  olfended  hia  bi^Hmm.' 
He  did  not  look  upon  the  severing  of  hia  bead  fnun  hu 
body  as  a  circumatance  which  ought  lo  prodiat  any 
change  in  the  diapoaition  of  his  mind ;  and  as  be  dkd 
in  a  died  and  settled  hope  of  immortality,  he  thm^lii 
any  unusual  degree  of  sorrow  and  concern  imprDptr" 
(^Speetalor,  Nu.S49).  His  body  was  first  intemd  iu  ibe 
'Tower,  but  was  afterwards  begged  and  olrtained  bv  hii 
daughter,  Margaret  Roper,  and  depoaited  in  the  diaml 
of  the  church  at  Chelsea,  where  a  monument,  with  n 
inscriplion  written  bv  himself,  had  been  some  tive  he- 
fore  erected,  and  is  still  to  be  seen.  His  bead  was  pltctri 
on  London  Bridge,  but  was  taken  down  and  preservnl 
also  by  his  daughter  in  a  vault  belonging  to  the  Bnptr 
family,  under  a  chapel  adjoining  St.  Duiulan'a  ehuRh 
in  Cajilerbury.  The  atory  of  Margaret's  tendernea  and 
devotion  lo  her  father  should  live  as  long  «a  the  Enplisii 
Uuiguage  endures. 

More  was  the  author  of  many  and  Tarkm  wtrtt. 
which  were  mostly  in  defence  of  Komanism,  and  dinn- 
ed against  the  revolutionary  tendencies  uf  the  Chuih 
of  hit  day.  They  have  nu  value  now  as  liMnry  gno- 
duclions.  There  is,  however,  one  work  of  hii  Vbidi 
deserves  special  luilice.  It  is  entitled  Dt  oprfsw  m- 
publica  ftiitH  ilrgae  ooea  iwp'a  Ulopia  (Lovanni,  laCH 
4lii),  the  first  communulic  writing  by  an  Englinb  u- 
Ihor.  It  criticises  the  English  government  and  Eurv- 
pean  politics,  and  is  an  account  of  an  imaginary  no- 
monwealth  on  the  island  of  Utopia,  feigned  In  bavt 
been  discovered  by  a  companion  of  Amerigo  Vwpiicd. 
and  from  whom  More  leanit  the  tale.  Society  i>  rep- 
resented there  as  an  ideal  system,  in  which  opuiiofBarr 
expressed  with  great  txildness  and  originaUtv,  aiul  npe- 
cially  favorable  to  freedom  uf  inquiry  even  in  nlifiin. 
In  it  all  its  members  would  labor  for  the  pubUc  f^ 
all  being  equally  obliged  Lo  contribute,  and  the  only  dif- 
ference being  In  the  nature  of  the  labor;  all  ils  mtmlen 
would  thus  be  on  ■  footing  of  abeolule  equality,  all  pnip- 
erty  be  In  common,  all  forms  of  religion  perfectly  (m. 
etc  "Many  questions  of  the  highest  importannlo  tbc 
citizen,"  aaya  Lieber,  "  are  discussed  in  a  rpirit  fir  i> 
advance  of  "his  time.  He  recommended  perfect  ftwdm 
of  conscience,  which  was  a  thing  absiilutely  unknoin 
then,  and  fur  centuries  afterwards''  (Poliiieal  Bliitt, 
pL  i,  p.  3112).  Of  the  work  as  a  whule,  lord  Campt*!! 
says  that  "  rincc  the  time  uf  Plato  there  had  bm  n 
' world  w"  '    -     ■        ■    -'- 
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veiy  great  in  the  ' 

ed  from  his  conduct  at  tnat  critical  conjuncture,  a 

guments  that  conid  be  devised  were  alleged  lo  hii 

archbishop  Cranmer  and  others  to  pcreuade  him 
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for  philosophical  discrimination  uT  men  and  muuiw. 
and  for  felicity  uf  expression,  coidd  be  compared  to  ibc 
Viopia"  (/.iwi  of  Ike  Lord  Chanattort;  Ufl  «/ !•" 
Thomas  Morr).  Hallam  pronouneea  it "  the  only  v«i 
of  genius  that  England  can  boaat  in  this  age"  (U.  ili^- 
uf  £urope  [4th  ed.  1854].  p.  278),  Yet,  though  Sir 
'Thomas  advocated  auch  lofty  principles  in  hit  I'lupitt, 
it  must  be  admitted  tbat  be  was  not  bimself  aliflgdbrr 
free  from  the  religious  bias  of  (he  times,  being  iiotMil.r 
a  most  strenuoue  advocate  of  the  power  of  the  pope,  tui 
also  a  vehement  opponent  and  persecutor  of  bcrelk). 
It  is  true  Erasmus  cites  as  proof  of  Here's  denwnr 
"  that  while  he  was  chancellor  no  man  was  put  ii>  d«i1i 
fiff  these  pestilent  dogmas ;"  but  Fniude  eontradicip  il^i- 
statement,  and  implicates  Sir  Thomas  in  the  peiwc^ 
lions  for  conscience'  sake.  "There  is,  however,  a  sokni" 
declaration  by  the  chancollnr  hiraself  in  hit  .l/i'^ 
(published  in  1&38),  in  which  he  cxpimly  denief  ibit 
he  waa  guilty  of  any  crud  Irealment  of  the  berctw. 
It  vtt  never  contradicted  In  bis  own  time,  aid  ibcrr- 
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fore  should  be  well  oonsidered  before  Fronde's  state- 
ment is  accepted. 

If  now,  from  his  works,  we  tarn  to  the  personal  char- 
acter of  Sir  Thomas  More,  we  find  that  he  is  generally 
acknowledged  to  have  been,  "for  jastice,  contempt  of 
money,  humility,  and  a  true  generosity  of  mind,  an  ex- 
ample to  the  age  in  which  he  lived."  His  Christian 
temper,  too,  we  may  add,  was  such  as  made  him  an 
honor  to  the  Christian  cause  in  general.  It  is  true  he 
«ieclared  upon  the  scaffold  that  he  died  in  and  for  the 
faith  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  any  Church  might 
hare  wished  him  theirs;  and  therefore  that  Church  has 
placed  him,  not  without  reason,  among  the  brightest  of 
her  martyrs.  "More,"  says  bishop  Burnet,  "was  the 
fi:lory  of  his  age ;  and  his  advancement  was  the  king^s 
honor  more  than  his  own,  who  was  a  true  Christian 
philosopher.  He  thought  the  cause  of  the  king's  di- 
vorce was  just,  and  as  long  as  it  was  prosecuted  at  the 
court  of  Rome,  so  long  he  favored  it;  but  when  he  saw 
that  a  breach  with  that  coart  was  likely  to  follow,  he  left 
the  post  he  was  in  with  a  superior  greatness  of  mind. 
It  was  a  fall  great  enough  to  retire  from  that  into  a  pri- 
vate state  of  life,  but  the  carr3ring  matters  so  far  against 
him  as  the  king  did  was  one  of  the  justest  reproaches 
t»f  that  reign.  More's  superstition  seems  indeed  con- 
temptible, but  the  constancy  of  his  mind  was*  tnily  won- 
derful" (//«/.  Rf/ormaiion,  iii,  100).  A  British  writer 
of  considerable  note  thus  summarises  upon  More :  '*  The 
terseness  and  liveliness  of  his  sayings,  his  sweet  temper 
and  affectionate  disposition,  his  blameless  life,  his  learn- 
ing and  probity,  combine  to  make  a  union  of  perfect 
simplicity  with  moral  and  intellectual  greatness  which 
will  forever  endear  his  memory  to  his  countrymen  of 
every  sect  and  party."  The  English  works  of  Sir 
Thomas  More  were  collected  and  published  at  London 
in  1557,  and  his  Latin  works  at  Ixmvain  in  1556.  His 
letters  to  Erasmus  are  printed  in  the  collection  of  Eras- 
mus's letters  published  at  London  in  1642.  His  Utopui, 
which  has  been  translated  into  many  European  lau- 
ipiages,  and  has  had  a  world-wide  circulation,  was  given 
an  English  dress  by  Robynsou  (Lond.  1551),  by  bishop 
Dumet,  and  more  recently  by  Arthur  Cayley  (Lond. 
1^08).  The  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  More  has  been  written 
by  his  son-in-law.  Roper,  who  married  his  favorite 
(laughter  Margaret  (Lond.  1626) ;  by  his  great-grand- 
8.>n,T.  More  (1626);  by  Hoddesden  (Lond.  1652);  bv 
Cayley  (1808) ;  by  Walter  [R,  C]  (Lond.  1840) ;  and  by 
Sir  James  Mackintosh,  in  Lives  of  EminerU  British 
States.yien,  published  in  Dr.  Lardner's  Cabmet  Cydop.y 
ana  in  MiscdL  Works  (Lond.  1854,  18mo),  i,  393  sq. 
See  also  lord  Campbell,  Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors; 
Froude,  /list,  of  EiiyL  vol.  ii,  ch.  ix,  reviewed  in  North 
Brit.  Rev,  1859 ;  Burnet,  Own  Times,  i,  155  sq. ;  Words- 
worth, Kcdes,  Biog.  ii,  49  sq. ;  Soames,  Reformed  Ch. 
fff  Eag,  vol.  i  and  ii;  Macaulay,  Crit.  and  Hist.  Es- 
sttyi,  ii,  5^13;  Seebohm,  The  Oxford  Reformers  of  i49S 
(Lond.  1869);  Edinburgh  Rev.  xiv,  360;  Westminster 
Her.  xi,  193 ;  Foreign  Rev.  v,  391 ;  Retrospective  Rev, 
(1822).  V,  249;  Xorfh  American  /?er.  viii,  181 ;  Ixvi, 
27-2 ;  XiUional  Qu.  Rev.  June,  1863,  art.  iii.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Blorea.    See  Grgecis,  Kingdom  of. 

Hfforeau,  Qabriel  Fran9oiB,  a  French  prelate, 
was  bom  at  Paris  Sept.  24,  1721.  Descended  from  a 
lawyer*H  family,  he  became  council  scribe  in  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Paris,  and  was  in  1737  provided  with  a  sine- 
cure canonship  in  the  metropolitan  church,  but  rapidly 
roi^e  to  distinction,  and  in  1759  was  matle  bishop  of 
Vence.  In  1763  he  was  transferred  to  the  see  of  Macon. 
After  the  concordat  of  1801  he  obtained  the  bishopric 
of  Autun,  where  he  died,  Sept  8, 1802.  The  first  con- 
sul (Napoleon  Bonaparte)  esteemed  him  highly,  and  de- 
manded from  the  pope  the  cardinars  hat  for  him.  His 
literary  remainA,  however,  are  scanty,  consisting  mainly 
of  a  few  funeral  sermons  on  distinguished  individual, 
viz.  Oraiton  foRehre  de  Eerdinnnd  VI  et  .Hmie  de  For- 
tuffftly  roi  et  reine  d*E*pagRe  (1760),  and  Oraisonfun^bre 


deM.k  Due  de  Bourgogne  (1761). — ^Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog, 
GeneraUy  xxxvi,  479. 

Moreau,  Jean,  a  French  theologian,  was  bom  at 
Laval  near  the  opening  of  the  16th  ceittur}'.  He  was 
educated  at  Paris,  and  when  about  thirty  years  of  age 
was  iq^pointed  professor  of  theology  at  the  University 
of  Paris.  He  next  became  canon  at  the  cathedral  of 
Meaux.  He  died  about  1584.  His  work,  Xomenclatura 
seu  /agenda  aurea  pont\ficum  Cenomanensium,  ab  aimo 
Verhi  incamoH  902  usque  ad  annum  1572,  is  still  pre- 
served in  MS.— Hoefer,  S'ovv.  Biog,  Gener.  xxxvi,  475. 

Moreau,  Mac^,  a  French  martyr  to  Protestant 
Christianity,  was  bom  in  the  first  half  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, and  flourished  at  Troyes,  in  Champagne.  He  was 
reared  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  but  about  1547 
accepted  the  Reformed  faith,  and  went  to  Geneva  to 
study  theology.  In  1550  he  returned  to  France,  go- 
ing about  the  country  distributing  tracts  that  might 
turn  men's  attention  from  this  world's  affairs  to  spirits 
ual  things.  While  at  Troyes  be  was  entrapped  by 
Romanists,  and  after  a  short  imprisonment  brought  to 
trial  before  the  Inquisition,  and  condemned  to  death  at 
the  stake  unless  he  should  recant.  This  he  refused  to 
do ;  and  he  continued  steadfast  even  at  the  stake, "  until 
he  was  smothered  by  the  flames,  and  his  voice  on  earth 
forever  hushed."  See  Hiu^t,  Martyrs  to  the  Tra<A 
Cause  (N.  Y.  1872, 18mo),  p.  111. 

Mo^'reh  (Heb.  Moreh',  H^i^D,  an  archer,  as  in  1 

« 

Sam.  xxxi,  8,  etc,  or  teaching,  as  in  Isa.  ix,  14),  an  old 
title  that  appears  in  the  designation  of  two  localities  of 
central  Palestine. 

1.  Apparently  a  Canaanite  (perhaps  a  chief,  like 
Mamre),  B.C.  2088,  owning  or  inhabiting  the  region 
south  of  Shechem,  from  whom  the  grove  Cii^M,  oak 

[also  in  the  plur.],  Auth.  Vers,  "plain")  of  Moreh  de- 
rived its  name  as  early  as  the  time  of  Abraham,  who 
made  this  his  first  tarrying-place  in  the  land  (Gen.  xii, 
6,  where  the  Sept,  has  >/  ^pvQ  r)  v\f/Xti\Tj,Yv\g.  eon- 
vallis  iUustris'),  a  designation  that  continued  till  the  ex- 
ode  (Deut.  xi,  80,  Sept.  //  opi)q  t)  vi^i|Xi7,yulg.  vallis 
tendens  et  intrans  proatl) — "  the  first  of  that  long  suc- 
cession of  sacred  and  venerable  trees  which  dignifled 
the  chief  places  of  Palestine,  and  formed  not  the  least 
interesthig  link  in  the  chain  which  so  indissolubly  united 
the  land  to  the  history  of  the  nation.  See  Oak.  Here 
Jehovah  *  appeared'  to  Abraham,  who  here  built  the  first 
of  the  series  of  altars  (it  may  be  roughly  said  that 
Abraham  built  altars,  Isaac  dug  wells,  Jacob  erected 
stones)  which  marked  the  various  spots  of  his  residence 
in  the  Promised  Land,  and  dedicated  it  *  to  Jehovah, 
who  appeared  (nMHS,  again,  as  if  a  play  upon  the 
name  of  the  place)  unto  him'  (Gen.  xii,  7).  It  was  at 
the  *  place  of  Shechem'  (ver.  6),  close  to  (bs!*)  the 

mountains  of  Ebal  and  Gerizim  (Deut.  xi,  30),  where 
the  Samar.  Cod.  adds  ^  over  against  Shechem.^  Kcclus. 
1,  26  perhaps  contains  a  play  on  the  name  Moreh — 
*  that  foolish  people  (o  Xauc  ofiwpno)  who  dwell  in  Si- 
chem.'  If  the  pun  existed  in  the  Hebrew  text^  it  may 
have  been  between  Sichem  and  Sichor  (drunken).  A 
trace  of  this  ancient  name,  curiously  reappearing  after 
many  centuries,  is  probably  to  be  found  in  Morthia, 
which  is  given  on  some  ancient  coins  as  one  of  the 
titles  of  Neapolis,  i.  e.  Shechem,  and  by  Pliny  and  Jo- 
sephus  as  Mamortha  or  Mahortha  (Reland,  Diss,  III, 
§  8).  The  hitter  states  ( War,  iv,  8, 1)  that  *  it  was  the 
name  by  which  the  place  was  called  bj'  the  countrv' 
people'  (i7rfx«^|0(0f),  who  thus  kept  alive  the  ancient 
appellation,  just  as  the  peasants  of  Hebron  did  that  of 
Kirjath-arba  down  to  the  date  of  Sir  John  Mandeville's 
visit"  (Smith).  From  the  notices  given,  the  grove  of 
Moreh  appears  to  have  been  a  forest  occupying  the 
ridge  afterwards  known  as  the  mountains  of  Ephraim. 
(The  treatise  of  Chr,  J.  Grabener,  De  A  Hon  Moreh,  Lips. 
1737,  is  valueless.) 

2.  An  eminence  (hill  of  Moreh,  rT^iart  r?a»,  i.  q. 
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ttcu^ier's  hill;  Sept.  fiowh^  T<fv  'Afiopi  v.  r.  Ta0aui- 
^aftopai yYvAg.  coUia  excelsus)  in  the  valley  of  Jezreel, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  well  of  I^arod,  near  which  the 
Midianitish  host  was  encamped  when  attacked  by  Gid- 
eon (Judg.  vii,  1) ;  probably  identical  with  that  known 
as  Little  Hermon,  the  modern  Jebel  ed-Duky  (see  Ber- 
theau,  Comment,  ad  loc.)t  or,  rather,  one  of  the  lower 
southern  spurs  of  this  mountain  (where  niins  are  still 
extant),  since  it  is  itself  too  lofty  (1839  feet,  Van  de 
Velde,  Memoir,  p.  178)  for  a  military  encampment  It 
is  a  bare  gray  ridge  parallel  to  Mount  Gilboa  on  the 
north,  and  between  them  lay  the  battle-field.  No  doubt 
— although  the  fact  is  not  mentioned — the  enemy  kept 
near  the  foot  of  Mount  Moreh,  for  the  sake  of  some 
spring  or  springs  which  issued  from  its  base,  as  the  Ain- 
Charod  did  from  that  on  which  Gideon  was  planted. 
iSee  Harod.  The  hostile  camp  probably  extended 
from  the  village  of  Shunem  on  the  west  down  to  the 
strong  city  of  Bethshan  on  the  east,  for  we  are  told  that 
"the  Midianites  and  the  Amalekites,  and  all  the  chil- 
dren of  the  east,  lay  along  the  valley  like  grasshoppers 
for  multitude"  (ver.  12).  The  mountain  is  the  site  not 
only  of  Shunem,  but  also  of  Endor  and  Nain  (see  Por- 
ter, Bandrbookj  p.  857  sq.).  Whether  this  place  has  any 
connection  with  the  preceding  is  doubtful;  and  it  is  still 
more  unlikely  that  either  is  related  to  Moriah,  as  thought 
by  Stanley  (A'tn.  and  Pal  p.  141,  232).  Van  de  Velde 
locates  the  battle  too  far  south  {Syr,  and  PaL  ii,  841). 
See  Gideon. 

Morehead,  Robert,  D.D.,  an  English  divine  of 
some  note,  flourished  in  the  Hrst  half  of  this  century. 
But  little  is  known  of  his  personal  history.  He  was  for 
some  time  rector  of  SL  PauFs  in  Edinburgh,  and  there 
attained  to  distinction  as  a  pulpit  orator.  Subsequently 
he  became  rector  of  Easington,  Yorkshire,  and  died  in 
1840.  He  was  one  of  the  early  and  most  valued  con- 
tributors to  the  Edvdmrffh  Review.  His  works  are, 
Tour  to  the  Holy  Land  (18mo) : — Discourses  on  ReHg- 
ious  Belief  (Edinb.  1809,  8vo;  4th  ed.  1811-16,  2  vols. 
8vo) ;  commended  by  lord  Jeffrey  in  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
rieip,  xiv,  82-95:— Sermons  (1816,  8vo): — Dialogues  on 
Natural  and  Revealed  Religion  (1830,  12mo) ;  praised 
by  Lowndes's  Brit.  Lib.  p.  941,  the  Edinb.  Rev.j  and  the 
British  contemporary  press  generally,  in  most  unquali- 
fied tenoB:  — Explanation  o/  St.  PauTs  Epistles  (1843, 
fcp.  8vo) : — Philosophical  Dialogues  (1845,  8vo). 

Morel,  Claude,  a  French  theologian  and  preacher 
of  note,  flourished  in  the  17th  century.  He  was  a  doc- 
tor of  the  Sorbonne  and  court  preacher,  but  is  best 
known  as  a  passionate  adversaiy  of  the  Jansenists.  He 
published  against  them  La  conduite  de  Saint  Augustm 
contre  les  Pelagiens  (1658),  and  V Oracle  de  la  Veriti^  ou 
PEglise  de  Dieu  contre  toutes  sories  dherMes  (1666). 
The  Jansenists  failed  not  to  answer  him,  as  four  pieces 
still  attest,  viz.  a  Latin  epistle  in  prose,  two  pieces  in 
I^atin  verse  inveighing  against  him,  and  a  French  son- 
net. In  1659  the  council  of  state  instituted  proceedings 
against  these  Jansenistic  opponents  and  sentenced  them. 
— Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  GhUraUf  xxxvi,  523. 

Morel,  Guillamne,  a  learned  French  printer, 
noted  for  the  valuable  editions  he  published  of  the  writ- 
ings of  distinguished  ecclesiastical  writers,  was  bom  at 
Le  Tilleul,  near  Mortain,  in  1505.  He  was  the  sue-  i 
cesser  of  Tumebius  (1550)  in  the  office  of  director  of  the  | 
royal  printing-office,  and  died  in  1561.  Besides  his  edi- 
tions of  Greek  and  Latin  authors  (Aristotle,  Strabo,  Dio 
Chrysostoraus,  Cicero,  etc),  he  published  French  trans- 
lations of  the  treatise  on  the  use  of  images  approved  by 
the  seventh  Nicene  Council,  and  of  John  Damascenus's 
Treatise  on  Images.  —  Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog.  GeniraU^ 
xxxvi,  515. 

Morel,  Jean,  a  French  martyr  to  the  cause  of 
Protestant  Christianity  in  its  earliest  days  in  France, 
was  bom  in  1538  near  Lisieux,  of  a  poor  and  obscure 
family  in  Normandy.  He  sought  the  capital,  and 
though  without  means  contrived  to  pursue  and  finish 


a  scholarly  education,  during  this  period  earaing  \m 
living  partly  by  instmction,  partly  by  work  in  a  print- 
ing-office. Thereafter,  it  is  not  known  from  what  mo- 
tive, he  made  a  journey  to  Geneva,  and  returned  fuU  of 
enthusiasm  for  the  new  religious  doctrines.  He  then 
entered  the  service  of  the  (Calvinistic)  mimster,  An- 
toine  de  Chandieu,  both  as  domestic  and  secretary. 
While  in  this  position  the  police  came  to  seize  the 
books  written  in  favor  of  the  new  religion,  and  he,  akxig 
with  his  master,  was  arrested.  Chandieo,  at  the  recla- 
mation of  the  king  of  Navane,  was  soon  set  at  liberty: 
but  Morel  was  placed  in  one  of  the  moat  diamal  dun- 
geons of  the  Chatelet,  and  thence  transported  to  Foit 
rEv§que,  where  he  had  to  undergo  numerous  intent^ 
tories.  He  resisted  the  entreaties  of  his  judges  and  the 
un^nt  requests  of  his  relatives,  who  tried  to  make  him 
abjure  his  creed,  and  Feb.  16, 1559,  was  declared  a  her- 
etic, expelled  from  the  Church,  and  surrendered  to  the 
secular  power.  Four  days  later  he  was  found  dead  in 
the  Conciergerie — ^ramor  reported  poisoned.  Like  the 
condemned  dying  in  prison,  his  body  was  boned  the  day 
following ;  but  by  order  of  the  procureur-general  it  was 
disinterred,  brought  back  to  the  Conciergerie,  carried 
in  a  rubbish-cart  to  the  area  before  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame,  and  publicly  burned,  Feb.  27,  1559. — Hoefer, 
Nouv.  B%o§.  Genirale,  xxxvi,  517.     (a  B.) 

Morel,  Robert,  a  French  Benedictine  monk,  was 
bom  in  1653  at  La  Chaise  Dieu,  in  Anvergne.  He  took 
holy  orders  at  the  abbey  of  Saint  Faron  de  Meaox  is 
1671 ;  was  sent  to  the  abbey  of  Saint  Germain  des  Pres 
to  finish  his  studies,  and  in  1680  became  its  librarian.  Ue 
was  afterwards  appointed  superior  (prior)  of  a  convent  st 
Meulan,  and  at  Saint  Crespin  de  Soissons,  and  seccetanr 
to  the  visiting  officer  of  France.  Deafness,  with  which 
he  became  afflicted,  obliged  him  to  resign  these  offices, 
and  he  retired  in  1699  to  Saint  Denis,  near  Fkris,  where 
he  divided  the  rest  of  his  life  between  pious  leligioos 
exercises  and  the  editing  of  several  ascetic  wcNrks.  He 
died  Aug.  19, 1781,  in  the  odor  of  sanctity.  He  was  a 
man  of  a  clear,  well-balanced,  fertile  mind ;  his  words 
breathed  charity  and  righteousness ;  but  great  modesty, 
joined  to  simplicity,  served  to  conceal  his  talents.  Hi» 
publications  are :  Effusions  de  cceur,  ou  entretiens  sptri- 
tuels  et  affect\fs  d'une  dme  avec  Dieu  sur  chaque  rrrut 
des  Psaumes  et  des  Cantiques  de  VEglise  (Paris,  1716)  :— 
Meditations  sur  la  regie  de  Saint' BenoU  (Paris,  1717): 
— Entretiens  spirituels  sur  les  J^cangiles  (Paris,  1720)  :— 
Entretiens  spirituels  pour  servir  de  preparation  k  la 
mort  (Paris,  1721) : — Imitation  de  Jesus-Christf  a  trBD»> 
lation,  with  additional  pieces  (Paris,  1723): — Medko' 
lions  ChrMennes  sur  les  Evangiles  (Paris,  1726)  i—Dn 
bonheur  d'un  simple  Religieux  et  d'une  simjde  ReUgieusf, 
qui  aimeni  leur  etai  et  leurs  devoirs  (PtsU,  1728)  :—De 
Vespirance  Chretienne  (Paris,  1728) : — Effunon  de  emr 
sur  k  Cantique  des  Cantiques  (F^iris,  17S0)^-Hoe{er, 
Nouv,  Biog.  Genirale,  xxxvi,  524.     (C.  B.) 

Morel),  Samuel,  an  Irish  Presbyterian  minister, 
flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the  18th  centurv.  He 
was  bom  about  1744,  and  was  educated  at  Dublin.  He 
was  a  young  man  of  rare  promise,  and  was  very  much 
liked  as  a  minister.  He  began  preaching  when  not 
more  than  twenty-five  years  old  at  Tullylish,  in  the 
Synod  of  Ulster,  but  during  the  civil  disturbances  of 
1772  he  was  persecuted  for  the  part  be  took  in  behalf 
of  law  and  order,  and  in  a  riot  which  occurred  on  the 
6th  of  March  of  that  year  he  was  shot  down  in  the 
streets,  and  died  from  the  efiects  of  the  wound.  See 
Keid  and  KiUen,  Hist.  Presbyt.  Ch.  in  Ireland,  iii,  37a 

Morell,  Thomas,  D.D.,  an  eminent  £n|^  critk 
and  lexicographer,  was  bom  at  Eton  in  1708.  He  Hud- 
ied  first  at  Eton,  then  at  Cambridge,  where  he  becaxae 
a  fellow  of  King's  College.  He  waa  noted,  boweTcr, 
not  as  a  theologian,  but  as  a  daarical  scholar.  He  pok^ 
lished  valuable  editions  of  Ainsworth'a  Latin  DicdotMnr 
and  Hedericus's  Greek  Lexicon,  and  waa  tlie  anthor  «f 
Annotations  on  Locke's  Essay  on  the  Humam  Undtistamd 
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ing  (17d4).  He  edited  the  pUvB  of  Euripides  aod  iEschy- 
lus,  traiialated  the  Epitdet  of  Seneca,  assisted  Hogarth 
in  writing  his  Analysia  of  Beauty ,  and  selected  the  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  for  Handel's  oratorios.  Several  of  his 
best  sermons  w«re  also  published ;  among  these,  one  on 
the  death  of  queen  Caroline  (1739,  8vo).  He  died  in 
1784. 

Morellet,  Andr^  a  celebrated  French  abbot,  noted 
for  his  literary  labors,  was  bom  at  Lyons  in  1727,  and 
educated  in  the  Sorbonne,  at  Paris.  He  became  a  friend 
of  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Diderot,  and  D'Alembert,  to  whose 
Kncyclopidie  he  also  contributed.  He  translated  into 
French  Beccaria*s  treatise  On  Crimes  and  Penalties 
(1766),  and  wrote  several  treatises  on  political  economy, 
and  many  others,  among  which  is  Melanges  de  la  Litte- 
rcUure  et  de  la  Philosophie  du  dix'kuitieme  siede  (Par- 
is, 1818,  4  vols.  8vo).  In  1783  he  was  admitted  to  the 
French  Academy,  and  concealed  ifs  archives  at  the  risk 
of  his  life  during  the  reign  of  terror.  He  died  in  1819. 
See  Lemontey,  Eloge  de  Morellet,  prefixed  to  Morellet's 
Me  moires  (1821,  2  vols.);  Nouv,  Biog,  Generale,  a.  v.; 
"■  Morellet  and  his  Contemporaries,"  in  the  North  Amer, 
Rev.  OcL  1822,  by  A.  H.  Everett 

Morelli,  Coslmo,  an  Italian  architect  of  consid- 
erable note  among  those  of  the  last  century,  deserves  a 
plaice  here  because  his  life-labors  were  very  largely  de- 
voted to  ecclesiastical  architecture.  He  was  born  at  Im- 
ola  in  1732,  and  was  the  son  of  Domenico  Morelli  (also 
an  architect),  and  studied  under  Domenico  Trifogli,  who 
executed  several  worlcs  of  merit  at  Imola.  It  was  Co- 
simo's  good  fortune  to  obtain  powerful  patronage  at  the 
very  outset  of  his  professional  career — first,  that  of 
(>iovan-Carlo  Bandi,  bishop  of  Imola,  for  whom  he  made 
deivigns  for  rebuilding  the  cathedral  of  that  city,  and 
through  him  that  of  his  nephew  Giovanni  Antonio 
Braschi.  who  was  elevated  to  the  papal  throne  in  1775, 
with  the  name  of  Pius  VI.  The  new  pontiff,  who  en- 
tertained a  personal  regard  for  Morelli,  obtainetl  for  him 
the  appointment  of  city  architect  at  Cesena  (the  pope's 
native  town),  and  various  other  commissions.  He  died, 
after  a  severe  paralytic  attack,  in  February,  1812.  The 
principal  structures  executed  by  him  in  the  line  in 
which  we  are  interested  are  the  cathedral  of  Imola,  the 
roetrupolitan  church  at  Fermo,  the  duomo  at  Macerata, 
and  the  conventual  church  at  Fossombrone,  St.  Petronio 
at  Castel  Bolognese,  a  church  at  Barbiano,  that  of  the 
nuns  of  St.  Chiara  at  Imola,  and  St.  Maria  in  regola  in 
the  same  city,  and  another  church  at  Lugo ;  also  some 
alterations  in  the  metropolitan  church  at  Kavenna.  See 
Tipaldo,  Biogr,  degli  ftcliiam  iUustri ;  EngL  Cyclop,  s.  v. ; 
Spooner,  Biog.  Diet,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  ii,  588.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Morelli,  Qiacomo,  Abbe,  an  Italian  ecclesiastic, 

noted  for  his  antiquarian  labors,  and  one  of  the  most 

<listi Mulshed  librarians  of  modem  times,  was  bom  at 

Venice,  April  14, 1745.    He  was  the  son  of  poor  parents, 

who  were  unable  to  give  him  a  Uberal  education.     It 

ycca  against  their  will  that  he  resolved  to  enter  the 

(Jhtirch,  although  in  all  other  respects  he  always  showed 

the  ^p^atest  deference  to  their  wishes.     He  afterwards 

sup[>lied  the  deficiencies  of  his  education  by  private 

rfttuty,  and  the  knowledge  which  he  thus  acquired  was 

more  substantial  and  extensive  than  that  of  anv  of  his 

ludian  contemporaries,  though  it  was  not  till  late  in 

life  that  he  became  acquainted  with  the  Greek  and 

French  languages.     His  love  of  independence  induced 

him   to  refuse  several  verj'  advantageous  offers  that 

were  noade  to  him  both  by  the  Church  and  by  wealthy 

<:oIlectors  of  books  at  Yoiice,  and  he  continued  to  live 

as  a  simple  abbe.     He  formed,  however,  an  intimate 

friendship  with  the  patrician  Farsetti,  of  whose  rich 

collection  of  MSS.  he  published  a  catalogue,  under  the 

title  of  Bibliotheca  ManuscriUa  del  bali  T.  G.  Farsetti 

(^Venice,  1771-80,  2  vols.  12mo).     While  this  work  was 

in  coarse  of  publication,  he  also  wrote  Dissertazione  Sto- 

riea  intomo  alia  Publica  Libreria  di  S,  Marco  (Venice, 

1774),  io  which  he  discussed  and  solved  a  great  many 


'  questions  connected  with  the  history  of  literature.    He 
then  prepared  a  similar  work  on  the  histor}'  of  the 
library  of  the  academy  at  Padua,  whither  he  had  ac- 
companied his  friend  Farsetti ;  but  the  materials  which 
he  collected  for  that  purpose  were  unfortunately  left  in 
the  hands  of  Colle,  the  historiographer  of  that  institu- 
tion, through  whose  carelessness  they  were  lost.     In 
1776  he  published  a  catalogue  of  the  MSS.  of  ancient 
writers  which  were  in  the  library  of  the  Narat  family ; 
and  somewhat  later  a  catalogue  of  the  MSS.  of  Italian 
works  contained  in  the  same  library.     These  works 
alone  would  have  sufficed  to  secure  to  Morelli  an  honor- 
able place  among  the  eminent  bibliographers  of  modem 
times;  but  he  acquired  a  still  greater  reputation  as 
librarian  of  the  library  of  St.  Mark — an  office  which  he 
received  in  1778,  and  which  he  held  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  May  5, 1819.     In  1795  he  discovered  a 
considerable  fragment  of  the  55th  book  of  Dion  Cas- 
sius,  which  he  published  at  Bassano,  together  with  new 
various  readings  of  other  books  of  the  same  historian. 
The  work  which  exhibits  his  extensive  knowledge  and 
his  critical  acumen  in  the  strongest  light  is  his  Biblv- 
otheca  Manuscripta  Graca  et  Latina,  of.  which,  how- 
ever, only  one  volume  was  published  at  Bassano  (1802), 
although  he  had  collected  materials  for  several  more 
volumes.     His  last  production  was  Epistoke  septem  va- 
rice  eruditioms  (Padua,  1819).     After  his  death  there 
appeared  Operette  ora  insieme  con  Opuscoli  di  Anticki 
Scrittori  (Venice,  1820, 8  vols.  8vo).    See  Zendrini,  Elo- 
gio  di  MorelU  (MiL  1821) ;  reproduced  in  the  Galleria  du 
Letterati  ed  artisti  iUustri  della  provincii  Veneziane  nel 
Secolo  X  VI H  (Venice,  1822-24) ;  Bettio,  Orazione  red- 
taia  nelle  solenne  Esequie  nella  Chiesa  Patriarcale  di  Ke- 
nezia  (Venice,  1819) ;  English  Cyclop,  s.  v.     (J.  H.  W.) 
Morelstahiki  (i.  e.  se{f-immolators),  also  called 
the  "Voluntary  Martyrs"  a  Russian  sect  of  fanatics, 
whose  wild  and  savage  practices  are  more  like  those  of 
ancient  Scandinavians  than  of  professing  Christians  of 
the  19th  century.     It  is  difficult  to  know  what  are  the 
dogmas  of  these  voluntary  martyrs,  because  they  have 
no  printed  books,  and  they  do  not  confide  to  foreigners 
the  mysteries  of  their  sect.     Regarding  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  as  having  been  cormpted,  it  is  said 
that  they  give  themselves  the  right  to  change  it    They 
recognise  Grod  the  Father,  manifested  to  men  under  the 
double  form  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Holy  Ghost.    They 
reject  the  trae  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus,  main- 
taining that  the  body  placed  in  the  sepulchre  by  Joseph 
of  Arimathea  was  not  the  Lord's  body,  but  that  of  an 
obscure  soldier.     They  think  that  Christ  will  soon  re- 
turn, and  make  his  triumphant  entrance  into  Moscow, 
and  that  thither  his  disciples  will  hasten  from  every  part 
of  the  earth.    They  do  not  observe  the  Sabbath.    Their 
only  religious  holiday  is  Easter.    They  then  celebrate 
the  Lord's  Supper  with  bread  which  has  been  buried  in 
the  tomb  of  some  saint,  supposing  that  it  thus  receives 
a  kind  of  mysterious  consecration.     Their  meetings  are 
held  on  Saturday  night.     The  following  are  a  few  lines 
of  one  of  their  hymns :  "  Be  firm,  mariners !     Triumph 
over  the  tempest!     Fear  neither  fire  nor  whirlwind. 
Christ  is  with  us.     He  will  collect  the  faithfid  in  hu  ' 
vessel.     His  masts  will  not  break ;  his  sails  will  never 
be  rent ;  and  he  will  hold  the  helm  firmly,  and  land  us 
in  a  safe  haven.    The  Holy  Spirit  is  with  us;  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  in  us."     Their  custom  is  to  meet  together  on 
a  certain  day  in  the  year  in  some  retired  place,  and, 
having  dug  a  pit,  to  fill  it  with  wood,  straw,  and  other 
combustibles,  while  they  are  singing  weird  hymns,  like 
that  of  which  we  have  given  an  extract,  relating  to  the 
ceremony.     Fire  is  then  applied  to  the  piled  fuel,  and 
numbers  leap  into  the  midst  of  it,  stimulated  by  the  tri- 
umphant hymns  of  those  around,  to  purchase  a  supposed 
martyrdom  by  their  suicidal  act.     Others,  without  sac- 
rificing Ufe,  cmelly  mutilate  their  bodies,  like  the  fanat- 
ics of  India,  who  throw  themselves  beneath  the  trium- 
phal car  of  their  idol.    These  sectarians  are  to  be  found 
chiefly  in  the  north  of  Russia,  especially  Siberia,  but 
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they  are  also  regresented  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga. 
There  are  a  few  at  Moscow,  St,  Petersburg,  Kiga,  Odes- 
sa, etc.  They  try  to  make  proselytes  in  the  array,  but 
the  imperial  police  pursue  their  missionaries,  and  when 
they  are  discovered  punish  them  most  cruelly.  The 
Kussian  government  has  endeavored  to  suppress  them 
by  means  of  very  severe  measures,  but  has  thus  far 
failed  in  doing  so.  See  Marsden,  //tV.  of  Chistian 
Churches  and  Sects,  ii,  281,  232.     (J.  H.W.) 

Merely  (or  Morelly)  (Lat.  AforeUus\  Jean 
Baptistk,  a  French  Protestant  divine,  noted  for  his  at- 
tempts to  introduce  into  the  Chureh  a  democratic  or- 
ganization such  as  it  had  in  apostolic  times,  was  bom  at 
Paris  about  1510.  But  little  is  known  of  his  early  per- 
sonal histor}'.  He  suddenly  became  noted  by  his  crit- 
icism of  the  fourth  book  of  Calvin's  Institution  Chrs- 
tienne,  in  an  essay  on  ecclesiastical  discipline,  in  which 
he  tried  to  prove  that  the  laity  ought  to  have  power  to 
decide  on  all  important  questions  of  doctrine,  morals, 
election  of  pastors,  etc.,  privileges  assigned  by  the  Ge- 
neva Reformer  to  a  Consistory,  and  fortifietl  his  the- 
ory by  declarations  of  Scripture  and  the  usages  of  the 
primitive  Chureh.  He  submitted  the  same  in  man- 
uscript to  Calvin ;  but  Calvin  returned  it  with  the  ex- 
cuse that  he  had  not  time  to  peruse  so  long  a  treatise  on 
a  subject  already  settled  by  the  Word  of  («oil.  Morely 
then  had  it  printed  under  the  title,  Traite  de  la  disci- 
pline et  police  Chretienne  (Lyons,  1561).  The  modera- 
tion, the  force  of  argument,  the  clearness  of  exposition 
displayed  in  it  found  little  countenance  with  the  Calvin- 
istic  churches,  and  when  in  1562  he  presented  it  to  the 
National  Synod  held  at  Orleans  it  was  rejected.  This 
condemnation  appeared  rather  strange  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  Reformed ;  among  others,  Soubise  expressed 
himself  strongly  against  this  proceeding  to  Theodore 
de  Beza,  who,  however,  succeeded  in  quieting  him. 
Morely  retired  to  Tours,  where  he  found  a  violent  ad- 
versary in  the  pastor  of  Saint-Germain,  and  thence  to 
Geneva  (Nov.  1562).  Here  he  was  ere  long  summoned 
before  the  Consistory,  and  asked  to  retract.  This  he 
refused  to  do,  but  proposed  to  submit  the  matter  to  the 
judgment  of  Farel,  De  Viret,  and  Calvin.  The  latter 
would  not  accept  the  part  of  arbiter,  saying  he  would 
not  place  himself  above  the  synod,  which  had  con- 
demned his  book.  Even  Morely's  request  to  give  him 
permission  to  defend  himself  in  writing  was  not  grants 
ed ;  on  the  contrary,  the  Consistory  treated  him  as  an 
obstinate  heretic,  and  (Aug.  31, 1563)  excommunicated 
him ;  his  book,  referred  to  the  council,  was  condemne<l 
to  be  burned  (Sept,  17),  and  all  bookstores  were  forbid- 
den to  expose  it  for  sale,  all  citizens  and  inhabitants  of 
Geneva  warned  not  to  purchase  it  for  reading,  and  all 
who  possessed  copies  of  it  were  ordered  to  bring  them, 
and  those  who  knew  where  there  were  any,  to  de- 
nounce them  within  twentv-four  hours  at  the  risk  of 
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severe  punishment  in  case  of  non-compliance.  More- 
ly lefl  Geneva,  but  the  passion  of  the  Calvinistic  cler- 
gy ceased  not  to  manifest  itself  against  him.  When  in 
1566  he  acted  as  tutor  to  the  son  of  Jeanne  d'Albret,  the 
Consistor}'  did  not  rest  satisfied  until  he  was  dismissed 
from  that  family.  The  National  Synods  of  Paris  (1565) 
and  Nlmes  (1572)  also  condemned  his  Traite  de  Li 
Discipline^  as  well  as  his  Beponse,  which  he  published 
against  An  Apology  of  the  Calrinistic  Doctrine,  \an- 
ouslv  attributed  to  Chandieu  and  Viret.  On  the  oth- 
er  hand,  a  goodly  number  of  persons  of  rank,  several 
churches  of  Languedoc,  those  of  Sens,  Meaux,  and  oth- 
ers, approved  and  shared  his  opinions  concerning  church 
organization,  and  demanded  with  him  that  the  laity 
shoidd  have  a  vote  in  the  election  of  elders,  pastors,  etc. 
Ramus,  too,  became  interested,  and  insisted  upon  that 
right.  The  author  of  all  this  agitation  in  1572  dropped 
out  of  sight.  He  is  supposed  to  have  died  towards  the 
end  of  the  16th  century  in  London,  Kngland.  His  plan 
6f  congregational  lay  representation  in  ecclesiastic  gov- 
ernment is  now  realized  essentiallv  in  most  Protestant 
churches,  after  three  hundred  years  of  controversy.    Be- 


sides the  two  principal  works  mentioned,  two  other  pub> 
lications  are  ascribed  to  him,  viz.  Vei^rum  iMtutorvu 
cum  Gracis  A  nglicitque  conjuneturum  locuplefissimi  Com- 
mentarU  (1583),  and  IM  Kcdema  ab  aniiehritto  per  ej»$ 
ecccidium  liberanda  (Lond.  1589) ;  the  latter  was  d«di- 
cated  to  queen  Elizabeth,  and  translated  into  Genoin. 
See  Bayle,  Hist.  Diet,  s.  v. ;  Haag,  La  Frtmee  Prntfi- 
tante,  s.  v.;  Niceron,  Mem/oirtM,  voL  xxxvi;  Hoefor, 
Aour.  Biog,  Ginirale,  xxxvi,  546, 547.    (C,  B.) 

Mor^rl,  Louis,  a  French  ecclesiastic  noted  for  his 
literary  labors,  was  bom  at  Bargemont,  in  Provencf .  in 
1643.    He  first  studied  the  classics  in  the  Jesuitical  oil- 
lege  at  Aix,  and  finally  theology  at  Lyons,  and  was  there 
ordained  for  the  priesthood.    When  only  eighteen  yean: 
of  age  he  made  himself  noted  as  the  author  of  an  allfi^jf- 
ical  composition,  and  later  by  a  collection  of  his  pocim. 
He  applied  himself  diligently  to  the  study  of  the  Itftlin 
and  Spanish  languages,  and  translated  Rodriguez's  bool^ 
on  Christian  Perfectiotij  which  he  published  under  the 
title  Pratique  de  la  perfection  Chretierme  et  rtUffuvv, 
traduite  de  VEspiignol  (Lyons,  1677,  3  vols.  8vo).    Mo- 
reri  preached  for  five  years  at  Lyons  with  great  succew. 
and  while  there  formed  his  plan  for  his  hittorical  IHe- 
tionary.    He  so  applied  himself  to  this  stupendous  vork. 
of  which  the  first  edition  appeared  at  Lyons  in  1674. 
that  his  health  was  impaired  and  his  strength  exhaust- 
ed.    In  1680  appeared  the  first  volume  of  the  secimtl 
edition.     He  died  in  the  same  vear,  Julv  10.    But 
though  Mor^ri  had  lived  only  ao  few  years,  he  had  ytt 
accomplished  the  work  of  a  common  lifetime,  ami  se> 
cured  a  name  among  posterity  for  centuries.    His  Hit' 
torical  Dictionary  contains  whatever  is  curious  wA 
noteworthy  in  sacred  and  profane  histoiy ;  hence  every- 
body was  amazed  to  see  so  prodigious  a  work  from  s) 
young  a  man.    He  was  at  once,  after  the  publication  of 
the  book  in  1674,  surrounded  by  the  learned  of  his  coun- 
tri',  taken  fA)m  hia  charge,  and  made  welcome  into  the 
family  of  the  bishop  of  Apt,  in  P*rovence,  whom  he  at- 
tended the  year  following  to  Paris;  he  was  there  srioa 
introduced  to  the  prelates,  who  held  their  assembly  in 
St.  Germain  en  Laye,  and  the  learned  men  in  the  me- 
tnipolis.     His  friends  also  recommended  him  to  M.<)c 
Pompone,  secretary  of  state,  who  invited  him  to  his 
house  in  1678;  and  he  might  have  expected  great  ad- 
vantages from  the  patronage  of  that  minister  had  not 
his  intense  application  cut  short  his  life.     Indeed,  be 
mav  be  said  to  have  sacrificed  both  his  fortune  and 
his  life  for  the  public  when  he  undertook  so  laborious 
a  work.     Besides  the  writings  above  alluded  to.  he 
put  the  Lives  of  the  Saints  into  more  elegant  French, 
and  added  methodical  tables  for  the  use  of  fMearh- 
ers,  with  chronological  tables;  and  in  1671  he  [Nib- 
lished  at  Lyons  the  following  book,  Relations  noncdlt 
du  Levant,  ou  traites  de  la  religion,  du  gouvfrmanK  tt 
des  coutumes  des  Perse^,  des  Armeniens,  et  det  finnftf, 
composes  par  le  P,  G.  D,  C,  C,  (that  is,  P.  Gabriel  du  CTu- 
non.  capuchin),  et  donnes  au  pulUcpar  le  sieur  L.  M.  P' 
D.  k,  T.  (that  is,  Louis  Mort^ri,  prStre,  Docteur  en  The- 
ologie).     The  I/istorical  Dictionary  has  passed  thruayrh 
many  editions,  and  has  from  one  vol.  foL  been  extendeil 
constantly  until  in  its  19th  edition  (Paris.  1759)  it  madi 
10  vols.  foL     Both  the  well-informed  Bavte  and  tb* 
scholarly  Du  Pin  have  enlarged  and  enriched  the  w^i 
as  its  editors.     See  Gen,  Biog.  Diet.  a.  v. ;  Nicvivu.  J/f- 
moires,  s.  v. ;  Hoefer,  A'oiir.  Biog,  Generate,  a.  v. :  Pi  n- 
caud,  Moriri  a  Lyon  (L}'on8, 1837, 8vo).     (J.  H.  W.) 

Mores,  Edward  Rowe,  an  English  Roman  Cath- 
olic noted  for  his  antiquarian  labors,  was  boni  of  l'n>t- 
estant  parents  Jan.  18,  1780,  at  Tunsull,  in  Kent, 
where  his  father  was  rector  for  nearlv  thirtv  year^ 
He  was  educated  at  Merchant  Taylor^s  school  and  it 
Queen's  College,  Oxford.  Even  while  yet  a  student  tt 
the  university  he  was  noted  for  his  attainments,  and  as- 
sisted in  antiquarian  labors.  Being  intended  f««r  nrdfi> 
by  his  father,  he  took  the  degrees  of  &A.  May  It  17.'><'. 
and  H.A.  Jan.  15, 1758,  before  which  time  he  had  fonsoi 
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considerable  collections  relative  to  the  antiquities,  etc^ 
of  Oxford,  and  particularly  to  those  of  his  own  college, 
whose  archives  he  arranged,  and  made  large  extracts 
froro,  with  a  view  to  its  history.  He  also  gathered 
some  collections  for  a  history  of  (xodstow  Nunnery  and 
of  Iffley  church.  His  MSS.  relative  to  his  own  college, 
with  his  collections  about  All  Souls'  College,  are  still  un- 
published, but  are  treasured  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 
In  1752  he  printed  in  half  a  AXo  sheet  some  corrections 
made  by  Junius  in  his  own  copy  of  his  edition  of  Cced- 
mon^t  Saxon  Paraphrase  of  Genesis^  and  other  parts  of 
the  Old  Testament  (Amstelod.  1655),  and  then  went  to 
|he  Continent,  where  he  seems  to  have  fallen  in  with 
Homan  Catholics,  and  to  have  secretly  joined  their  com- 
munion. He  is  even  reported  to  have  taken  onlers, 
but  there  is  no  clear  record  of  this.  He  was  favored  by 
the  Sorbonne  with  the  degree  of  D.D.,  indicating  that 
he  roust  have  made  strong  friends  among  the  French 
Romanutts.  On  his  return  to  England  he  entered  into 
deacon's  orders  in  the  Establishment,  but  never  held 
any  preferments,  as  he  was  universally  disliked  for  his 
peculiar  religious  opinions.  Thus  he  avowed  a  prefer- 
ence for  the  Latin  language  in  religious  worship,  and 
composed  a  creed  in  it,  with  a  kind  of  mass,  of  which  he 
printed  a  few  copies  in  his  own  house,  under  the  dis- 
guised title  of  Ordinale  Quotidianum  (1685),  Ordo  Tri- 
ffintalis  (1685).  That  Mores,  however,  had  forsaken  his 
Roman  (^tholic  notions,  at  least  in  part,  in  later  life,  is 
apparent  frpm  his  conduct  in  the  case  of  his  daughter, 
who,  while  under  the  tuition  of  French  Romanists,  was 
surrounded  by  influences  of  such  a  character  as  mi^ht 
secure  her  conversion.  He  no  sooner  gained  knowledge 
of  it  than  he  had  her  removed,  besides  severely  remon- 
strating  against  the  breach  of  good  faith  of  the  friends 
he  had  trusted.  He  died  in  1778,  leaving  many  works 
and  collections  of  great  value  to  the  antiquarian.  A 
curious  work  which  he  left  in  MS.  in  Latin,  entitled  De 
^fUlfrico  A  rchiepiscopo  Dorovemensi  Commenfarius  A  uc- 
tore  Edwardo  Rowe  Mores,  A ,  J/.,  Soc.  A  nfiq,  Tjond,  Soc.^ 
seems  to  have  been  intended  for  publication.  It  con- 
taiiM  ten  chapters;  and  the  first  seven  relate  to  arch- 
bishop .Clfric;  cap.  8  is  entitled  **De  i£Ifrico  Rata;" 
cap.  9, «  De  iElfrico  Abbate  Meildimensi ; "  cap.  10, "  De 
aliis  ^Ifricis.''  An  appendix  is  subjoined,  containing 
transcripts  of  Saxon  charters  and  extracts  from  historians 
concerning  archbishop  iElfric.  It  is  now  preserved  in  the 
Lambeth  Librar}*.  See  Gen.  Biog,  Diet,  s.  v. ;  and  the 
Memoirs  prefixed  to  his  history  of  TunstalL  (J.  H.  W.) 

Mor'ealieth-gath  {)^ft\i,Mort'sheth-Gath,  niS'niQ 
ra,  possession  of  Goth ;  Sept  xXripovopia  ri^,  Vulg. 
hteredttoM  Geth\  a  town  of  Palestine  (perhaps  so  named 
from  its  vicinity  to  Gath),  where  the  prophet  Micah 
appears  to  have  been  bom  or  to  have  resided  (Mic.  i, 
14),  who  was  hence  called  a  Morasthite  (Mic  i,  1 ; 
Jer.  xxvi,  18).  It  is  named  by  that  prophet  (Mic  i, 
13-15)  in  company  with  Lachish,  Achzib,  Mareshah, 
and  other  towns  of  the  lowland  district  of  Judah.  His 
words,  ^*  Therefore  shalt  thou  give  presents  to  More- 
sheth-gath,"  are  expUined  by  Ewald  {Propheten,  p.  lidO) 
as  referring  to  Jerusalem,  and  as  containing  an  allu- 
Mon  tn  the  signification  of  the  name  Moresheth,  which, 
though  not  so  literal  as  the  play  on  those  of  Achzib  and 
Mare»hah,  is  yet  tolerably  obvious;  "Therefore  shalt 
thou,  O  Jerusalem,  give  compensation  to  Moresheth- 
gath,  itself  only  the  possession  of  another  city."  Mit- 
zig  (^Comment,  ad  loc.)  lately  insists  upon  the  old  Jew- 
ish interpretation  of  the  name  as  an  appellative  for 
some  dependency  of  the  Philistines  (but  see  Maurer, 
OmimenL  ad  loc).  Jerome  {Onomast,  s.  y.  Morasthi) 
places  it  a  short  distance  east  of  Eleutheropolis,  and  re- 
marks (Ctnnmen/,  in  Mic,  prol.)  that  it  was  still  a  mod- 
erately sized  village  ("  baud  grandis  viculus"),  contain- 
ing a  church  over  the  tomb  of  Micah  {Kp,  ad  Kustach. 
p,  677).  From  these  intimations  Dr.  Robinson  (Re- 
seurchetj  ii,  428)  concludes  that  it  must  have  been  near 
Marcsbah,  perhaps  at  the  site  of  the  church  of  Santa 


Ifannehf  twenty  minutes  S.S.G.  of  Bdt-Jibrin,  cla()e  by 
which  are  the  ruined  foundations  of  a  village  iKtasibly 
ancient.  Thomson  uiclines  to  identify  it  with  Mare- 
shah  (/Mnd  and  Book,  ii,  860) ;  but  the  sacred  writer 
clearly  distinguishes  them  (Mic  i,  15).  See  Gath  ; 
Micah. 

Moretto  da  Brescia,  a  distinguished  Italian  art- 
ist of  Titian's  school,  and  sometimes  called  Bonticinoi 
was  born,  according  to  Lanzi,  in  1514,  and  was  the  first 
to  introduce  Titian's  style  to  his  native  district.  His 
picture  of  St,  Siccolo^  painted  for  the  Madonna  de  Mira- 
coli,  is  in  Titian's  best  manner.  He  was  mostly  em- 
ployed in  his  native  province,  distinguishing  himself 
more  by  his  delicacy  than  by  his  grandeur  of  handling. 
A  fine  specimen  of  this  last  qualification,  however,  may 
be  seen  in  his  terrific  picture  of  Eiias  m  the  old  cathe- 
dral. His  picture  of  St.  Luciaf  in  the  church  of  St.  Cle- 
mente,  is  not  so  much  studied  as  that  of  St.  Catharine, 
and  even  this  yields  to  his  painting  of  the  great  altar, 
representing  Our  Lady  in  the  air,  with  the  titular  and 
other  saints  seen  below.  An  altar-piece,  consisting  of 
various  saints,  at  St.  Andrea,  in  Bergamo,  another  at  St. 
Giorgio,  in  Verona,  with  the  Fall  of  St.  Paul,  at  Milan, 
are  all  of  the  most  finished  composition.  A  work  enti- 
tled the  FlageUation,  in  the  Museo  Tosi  at  Brescia,  is 
remarkably  fine ;  also  the  Murder  of  the  Innocents,  in  the 
church  of  St.  Giovanni  EvangeliSta  at  Brescia.  The 
time  of  his  death  is  unknown.  See  Lanzi,  History  of 
Painting  (transL  by  Roscoe),  ii,  180 ;  Mrs.  Jameson  and 
Eastlake's  History  of  Our  Urd,  i,  271;  ii,  98.   (R.M.F.) 

Morgan,  Abel,  a  Baptist  minister  of  some  note, 
was  born  in  Wales  in  1687,  emigrated  to  this  country 
in  1711,  and  settled  at  Pemupek,  Pa.,  where  he  preached 
until  his  death,  Dec.  16, 1722.  He  was  a  good  man,  well 
beloved  by  his  people,  and  did  efficient  service  for  the 
Christian  cause  among  the  Welsh  who  were  settled  in 
Pennsylvania  in  his  day.  He  compiled  a  folio  Concord- 
ance to  the  Welsh  Bible,  which  was  printed  at  Phila- 
delphia, and  also  translated  The  Century  Confession  into 
Welsh,  with  original  additions.  See  Benedict,  Hist, 
Bapt,  i,  583 ;  Bapt,  Quar,  July,  1874,  art.  v. 

Morgan,  Asbury,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Mecklenburg  County, 
Vs.,  Aug.  25, 1797;  converted  in  1812 ;  entered  the  South 
Carolina  Conference  in  1818;  was  stationed  in  Charles- 
ton in  1828,  and  died  there,  Sept.  25th  of  the  same  year, 
of  the  "stranger's  fever."  He  was  a  good  man,  had 
been  successful  on  former  appointments,  and  promised 
usefulness  to  the  Church. — Minutes  of  Conferences,  ii,  36. 

Morgan,  Caesar,  D.D.,  an  English  divine  of  some 
note,  flourished  in  the  second  half  of  last  century  as 
canon  of  Ely.  But  little  is  known  of  his  personal  his- 
tory'. His  works,  however,  show  that  he  was  a  man 
of  much  erudition  and  a  close  student.  He  published 
several  of  his  sermons  (1780, 4to ;  1781, 4to) ;  also  a  work 
on  Philosophy  and  Revelation  (1789, 8yo) ;  and  another. 
The  Trinity  of  Plato  and  Phih-Judaus,  etc.  (1797, 8yo), 
universally  commended  as  an  able  work  from  an  ortho- 
dox stand-point — ^Allibone's  Did,  of  Brit,  and  Amer. 
A  uthors,  s.  y. 

Morgan,  ErasmuB  B.,  a  minister  of  the  Method- 
ist. Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  at  Wilmington,  Yt.,  in 
1806.  He  was  converted  when  about  t^renty-five  years 
of  age,  and  immediately  began  to  preach.  For  two 
years  he  was  employed  by  the  presiding  elder,  and  in 
1833  Joined  the  New  Hampshire  Conference.  He  was 
stationed  successively  at  Athens,  Putney,  Claremont, 
Peterborough,  Westmoreland,  and  Chesterfield,  Keene, 
I^andaff,  East  Haverhill,  Lancaster,  Canaan,  and  South 
Reading.  In  1846  he  was  superannuated,  and  contin- 
ued in  that  and  the  supernumerary  relation  for  seven 
years,  after  which,  in  1853,  he  was  stationed  at  Ches» 
terfield,  Mass.,  within  the  bounds  of  the  New  England 
Conference.  Aflerwards  he  was  stationed  at  Palmer, 
Three  Rivers,  Brookfield,  and  Dudley.  In  1857  he  was 
superannuated,  after  which  time  he  never  resumed  an 
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effective  relation.  During  1871,  while  supplying  the 
Church  at  North  Blandford,  his  health  failed,  and  he 
removed  his  residence  to  Williamsburgh,  Mass.,  where 
he  died,  June  10, 1872.  "  Morgan  was  a  man  of  strong, 
clear  mind.  ...  He  was  a  decided  man — uncompromis- 
ing in  hostility  to  the  powers  of  darkness,  and  in  his 
advocacy  of  evay  movement  calculated  to  elevate  hu- 
manity, and  reveal  more  of  the  glory  of  Deity."  See 
Minutes  of  Conferences,  187*2,  p.  47, 

Morgan,  Gerald,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Baltimore  County,  Md., 
June  8, 1784;  was  converted  in  1801 ;  entered  the  Bal- 
timore Conference  in  1806,  and  died  March  17,  1846. 
He  possessed  a  clear  intellect,  a  penetrating  judgment, 
and  his  life  was  equable,  evangelical,  and  eminently 
useful     See  Minutes  of  ConferenceSj  iv,  10. 

Morgan,  Gilbert,  D.D.,  a  noted  minister  of  the 
Southern  Piesbyteriaii  Church,  was  a  native  of  New 
York  State,  bom  in  1791,  received  his  collegiate  train- 
ing at  Union  College,  Schenectady,  and  pursued  his  the- 
ological studies  at  Princeton,  N.  J.  At  an  early  age 
he  engaged  in  Central  and  Westem  New  York  in  the 
foundation  of  churches  and  institutions  of  learning,  one 
of  his  co-laborers  being  Dr.  Archilaus  G.  Smith.  In 
1836  Dr.  Morgan  became  president  of  the  Western  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  at  Pittsburgh,  and  at  the  invi- 
tation of  the  Legislature  drew  up  a  report,  which  final- 
ly was  substantially  introduced  into  the  educational  sys- 
tem of  Pennsylvania.  He  afterwards  became  connected 
with  the  Hampden  Sidney  College  in  Virginia,  later  re- 
moved to  North  Carolina,  and  finally  made  South  Caro- 
lina his  permanent  home,  and  there  preached  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church.  Failing 
health  and  advanced  age  finally  induced  his  return 
North.  He  died  in  New  York  City  in  May,  1875.  Dr. 
Morgan  was  highly  esteemed  by  his  brethren,  and 
greatly  beloved  among  those  to  whom  he  ministered  in 
spiritual  things.  Few  men  in  the  Church  South  could 
claim  the  superior  scholarship  to  which  he  had  attain- 
ed. He  was  an  ornament  to  his  own  denomination  and 
to  the  Christian  Church.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Morgan,  Hector  Daviea,  an  English  divine, 
noted  for  his  sociological  studies,  was  bom  in  1768,  and 
was  educated  at  Cambridge  University.  After  taking 
holy  orders  he  at  once  rose  to  positions  of  prominence, 
and  finally  became  canon  of  Trallong.  In  1819  he  had 
the  honor  to  be  selected  Bampton  lecturer,  and  his  ser- 
mons preached  that  year  were  published  (1819,  8vo). 
He  also  published  several  other  theological  treatises  of 
minor  value.  But  he  is  best  known  as  the  author  of 
Doctrine  and  Law  of  Marriage^  Adultery,  and  Divorce 
(Oxford,  1826, 2  vols.  8vo>.  This  valuable  work  exhib- 
its a  theological  and  practical  view  of  the  divine  insti- 
tution of  marriage,  the  religious  ratification  of  mar- 
riage, the  impedimenta  which  preclude  and  vitiate  the 
contract  of  marriage,  the  reciprocal  duties  of  husbands 
and  vrives,  the  sinful  and  criminal  character  of  adultery, 
and  the  difficulties  which  embarrass  the  principle  and 
practice  of  divorce,  etc.  See  Lond,  Gent,  Mag,  1851,  pL 
i,  p.  562;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer,  Authors, 
voL  ii,  s.  V. 

Morgan,  Homer  Bartlett,  a  missionary  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  was  bom  at  Watertown,  N.  Y., 
Hay  81, 1827.  He  was  educated  at  Hamilton  College, 
N.  Y.,  studied  theology  at  Aubum  Seminary,  N.  Y.,  was 
licensed  by  Cayuga  Presbytery,  and  ordained  by  Wa- 
tertown Presbytery  in  1850.  He  entered  upon  the  for- 
eign missionary  work  under  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  and  was  by  them, 
in  1851,  sent  to  Salonica,  in  Greece,  and  afterwards 
transferred  to  Antioch,  in  Syria.  He  thus  completed 
nearly  fourteen  years  of  missionary  life,  when  it  was  de- 
cided by  the  committee  and  the  Central  Turkish  Mis- 
sion to  which  he  belonged  that  he  should  retum  with 
his  family  to  this  country.  When  they  were  about 
leady  for  their  journey  his  youngest  son  sickened  and 


died.  This  event,  with  his  responribilifcy  at  his  prtt 
and  official  cares  as  treasurer  of  the  mission,  devolved 
upon  him  an  amount  of  labor  which  brought  on  ty. 
phoid  fever,  and  after  proceeding  on  hb  journey  as  hr 
as  Smyma  he  died,  Aug.  25, 1865.  Mr.  Morgan,  writes 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Hamlin,  then  president  of  Robert  CoUej^e. 
Constantinople, "  was  a  noble  missionary,  a  man  of  right 
judgment,  of  executive  power,  and  of  self-denying  de- 
votion to  his  work.  He  has  finished  it  earlr,  bot  di>ne 
it  well"  See  Wilson,  Prtsb,  Bist  Almanac,  1866,  p. 
218.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Morgan,  Joseph,  a  minister  of  the  (Dutch)  Ke> 
formed  Church,  was  bom  of  Welsh  parentage  in  1674,' 
and  ordained  in  1697  in  Connecticut.  After  letUe- 
ments  at  East  Chester,  N.  Y.,  from  1699  to  1701,  and 
Greenwich,  Conn.,  from  1704  to  1708,  he  became  pastor 
at  Freehold  and  Middletown,  N.  J.,  where  he  served 
both  the  Dutch  and  Presbyterian  churches  (1709-S1> 
He  gave  to  the  former  church  about  three  fourths  of  )m 
services,  although  he  was  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia 
Presbytery.  A  revival  of  religion  followed  his  labois 
in  1721.  His  last  settlement  was  at  Hopewell  and 
Maidenhead,  N.  J.,  where  he  preached  from  1732  to  1737. 
Although  his  library  was  very  small,  he  seems  to  have 
been  a  studious  man  and  a  voluminous  author.  He  wis 
a  correspondent  of  Cotton  Mather.  One  of  his  Laud 
letters  to  Mather,  dated  in  1721,  is  still  presenred  at 
Worcester,  Mass.  In  addition  to  several  printed  ser- 
mons, he  published  treatises  on  Baptism^  Original  Sin, 
Sin  its  own  Punishment,  Election,  etc  His  latter  }*esrs 
were  sadly  overcast  with  trials  and  sorrow.  In  1728  be 
was  charged  with  having  "  practiced  astrology,  ooonte* 
nanced  promiscuous  dancing,  and  transgressed  in  drink." 
These  charges  were  not  proved.  In  1736  he  was  &tt9- 
I  pended  from  the  ministry  for  intemperance,  but  was  re- 
stored in  1738.  He  died  in  1740.  See  Webster,  UisL 
Presb,  Ch, ;  Corwin,  Manual  Ref,  Ch,  s.  v.    (W.  J.  R.  T. » 

Morgan,  Morgan,  a  prominent  lay-worker  of  the 
early  days  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  was  a 
native  of  Wales,  but  had  come  to  this  country  while  ytt 
a  youth,  and  settled  in  Pennsylvania.  In  1726  be  re- 
moved to  the  south  of  the  Potomac,  in  Virginia^  and 
there  built  in  1740  the  first  Episcopal  chuich,  mm 
known  as  the  Mill  Creek  Church,  and  situated  in  the 
parish  of  Winchester.  He  lived  to  an  advanced  a^. 
pursuing  to  the  last  a  course  of  ardent  and  active  piety, 
which  made  him  a  light  and  a  bleadng  to  all  within  his 
influence.  Under  the  direction  also  of  the  clergymen, 
whether  present  or  absent,  Moi^n  fulfilled  the  duties 
of  lay-reader,  which  enabled  him  the  more  intimatriy 
to  know  the  people's  wants  and  cares,  and  to  dircet 
them  along  the  path  of  duty.  In  the  exercise  of  tbtfe 
duties  he  was  succeeded  by  a  son,  who  proeeciited  them 
with  the  same  affectionate,  diligent,  and  bumbk  spirit 
See  JCpisc  Recorder,  voL  i,  No.  5,  quoted  in  Hawk's 
A>c^.//w/.  p.  111-113. 

Morgan,  Nioholaa  J.  B.,  D.D.,  a  mroistfr  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chnrch  of  some  note,  we  bom 
in  Bath  County,  Va.,  Nov.  23, 1811.  He  was  the  oldest 
son  of  the  Rev.  Gerald  Morgan,  also  a  preacher  of  the 
same  body,  who  died  in  March,  1846,  cloaiiig  a  forty- 
years*  ministerial  service  of  honor  and  usefulness  k»ffi; 
to  be  remembered  among  those  for  whom  be  labored. 
Nicholas's  early  educational  advantages  were  secimd 
at  the  common  school,  and  under  private  tutorship  at 
Harrisonburg,  whither  his  parents  removed  when  he 
was  ten  years  old.  He  was  converted  in  I825y  sad 
shortly  after  believed  himself  called  to  preach.  He 
taught  school  a  while  to  prepare  for  Che  work  before 
entering  upon  it,  and  in  1829  was  admitted  into  the 
Baltimore  Conference,  and  appointed  to  the  Fmeastk 
Circuit.  Alter  this  he  successively  served  in  this  Cne> 
ference  as  follows:  in  1880,  Pendleton;  1881,  Ubertr: 
1882,  Jefferson;  1888-84, Winchester  Circuit;  l&b-», 
Warrenton;  1837,  Loudon;  1888-119,  East  Baltimoi^ 
Station;   1840^1,  Harper's  Feny;   1842-46^  Bockiar 
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ham  District;   1846-47,  Foundry,  Washington  City; 
1848-^,  Baltimore  District ;  185i-54,  North  Baltimore 
District;  1855-56,  Fayette  Street  Sution;  1857,  Win- 
chester Station ;  1858-^9,  Baltimore  City  SUtion ;  1860- 
61,  Georgetown;  1862-65,  Baltimore  District;  1866-69, 
Washington  District;  1870-71,  Baltimore  City  Station; 
and  in  1872,  First  Charge,  Annapolis.    On  the  rooming 
of  his  second  Sabbath  (March  24)  in  this  charge  he  was 
taken  with  a  chiU  while  preaching.    This  resulted  in 
pneumonia,  and  he  died  April  6, 1872,  in  Anne  Arundel 
County,  Md.     From  this  list  of  appointments  it  is  ap- 
parent that  Dr.  Morgan  was  deemed  fitted  to  fill  the 
best  stations  in  the  Conference,  and  nineteen  years  out 
of  the  forty-three  in  which  he  preached  he  had  the 
honor  to  be  presiding  elder,  and  in  length  of  service  in 
this  office  was  exceeded  only  by  Peter  Cartwrigh  L    The 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  ministerial  breth- 
ren is  best  judged  when  it  is  known  that  he  was  regu- 
larly chosen  to  represent  them  in  the  highest  ecclesias- 
tical council  of  the  Church.    He  was  elected  to  the 
General  Conference  in  1844,  and  to  every  succeeding 
one  but  the  last,  to  which  he  declined  an  election.     On 
account  of  ill-health,  he  did  not  attend  the  session  of 
1868.    Dr.  Morgan  certainly  lived  in  an  eventful  period 
of  Methodism.    He  had  some  knowledge  of  the  agita- 
tion that  produced  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church, 
and  was  an  actor  in  the  scenes  through  which  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  came  into  being. 
Though  his  district  in  1844  was  in  Virginia,  and  liter- 
ally upon  the  border,  he  stood  by  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  and  the  Church  South  met  with  but  little 
SUCCC9SS  in  ita  bounds  during  his  term  upon  it.     It  is 
true  that  while  in  General  Conference  in  1844  he  voted 
for  the  so-called  plan  of  separation,  a  step  which  he  af- 
terwards regretted,  yet  to  his  fidelity  may  largely  be  at- 
tributed the  adherence  of  nearly  that  whole  section  to 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.     In  the  great  trouble 
which  came  to  his  Conference  from  the  action  of  the 
Genera]  Conference  of  1860,  incorporating  a  new  chap- 
ter in  the  Discipline  against  slaver}-,  he  stood  faithfully 
for  the  Northern  Church,  and  led  the  minority  of  the 
Baltinoore  Conference  in  1860-61  opposed  to  the  efiforts 
made  to  take  the  Conference  from  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Church ;  though,  notwithstanding  his  efforts,  it 
resulted  in  the  sece^ion  of  a  number  of  preachers  and  a 
large  number  of  members  from  it  to  the  Church  South. 
But  for  the  efforts  of  himself,  his  brother,  Dr.  L.  F.  Mor- 
gan, and  a  few  others,  very  little  of  the  old  Baltimore  Con- 
ference would  have  remained  in  the  Northern  Church. 
Like  a  true  man  and  patriot,  Virginian  though  he  was, 
be  stood  by  the  government  in  the  dark  days  of  the 
Rebellion.  He  was  antislavery  in  his  convictions,  Meth- 
odiatic  in  doctrine,  experience,  and  practice.    All  in  all. 
Dr.  Morgan's  career  was  not  that  of  a  brilliant  man, 
biit  rather  that  of  a  faithful  and  devoted  man,  endowed 
with  more  than  ordinary  capacity  for  work,  and  bom  to 
be  a  leacier  of  his  associates.   "  With  strong  intellectual 
en<lowments,  there  were  blended  in  him  those  stanch 
moral  qualities  which  made  him  the  man  he  was.    Men- 
tal power  and  moral  force  characterized  him  in  the  pul- 
pit and  on  the  Conference  floor.    As  a  preacher,  he  was 
a  man  of  one  work.    To  this  he  gave  the  study  of 
life."     See  Minutes  of  Annual  Ctm/erences^  1873,  p.  28- 
30;  Dr.  M*Caulev,  in  New  York  Methodist,  May  18, 
1872.     (J.H.W.)* 

Morgan,  ThomaB  (1),  a  Scotch  Presbyterian  di- 
vine of  the  Unitarian  cast,  who  flourished  near  and  after 
the  opening  of  this  century  as  pastor  of  a  congregation 
in  London,  ia  noted,  in  conjunction  with  some  others  of 
his  perauasion,  as  the  editor  of  a  mutilated  edition  of 
Dr.  Watts's  psalms  and  hymns,  which,  from  being  Cal- 
viniBtic,  they  perverteil  to  Socinianism.  He  was  also 
the  coadjutor  of  Dr.  Aikin  in  compiling  the  work  enti- 
tled General  Biography  (1799-1814, 10  vols.  4to),  and 
waa  besides  editor  of  the  New  Annual  Register  after  the 
demise  of  Dr.  Rippis.  See  Diet.  Liv,  Aulk,  Gr.  Britain 
and  JrelcBtd  (Lond.  1816, 8vo),  s.  v. 


Morgan,  Thomas  (2),  a  distinguished  English 
deist,  noted  for  his  attempt  to  make  moral  excellence 
the  only  test  of  every  system  of  religion,  and  for  his 
rejection  of  a  historic  revelation  of  positive  duties  as 
inadmissible,  flourished  about  the  middle  of  last  cen- 
tury. Of  his  life  we  know  but  very  little,  and  the  fol- 
lowing meagre  facts  are  taken  from  Memoirs  of  the  L%fe 
and  WrUings  of  Mr,  WiUiam  Whiston  (1749,  p.  818). 
"  Morgan  ministered  for  some  time  to  an  orthodox  Pres- 
byterian congregation,  but  in  1726  was  deposed  for  Ari- 
anism  by  the  presbytery.  He  then  seems  to  have  prac- 
ticed medicine  among  the  Quakers  at  Bristol,  but  Anally 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  literary  labors,  and  died  at 
London  Jan.  14, 1743*'  (see  Baumgarten,  Hall,  BibL  v, 
831  sq. ;  vi,  181).  Morgan  published  a  number  of  works 
against  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  best  known  of  which 
is  The  Moral  Philosopher,  vn  a  Dialogue  h^ween  PhUa- 
lethesy  a  Christian  Deist,  and  Theophanes,  a  Christian 
Jew  (Lond.  1737).  This  work  was  supplemented  by  a 
second  volume,  Being  a  further  Vindication  of  Moral 
Truth  and  Reason,  in  1739,  and  by  a  third.  Superstition 
and  Tyrcamg  inconsistent  with  Theocracy,  in  1740.  Thb 
work  elicited  many  answers,  for  a  list  of  which  see 
Lowndes,  Brit,  Libr,  p.  1203 ;  see  also  the  references  at 
the  end  of  this  article.  Morgan  acknowledges  himself 
a  firm  believer  in  God  as  the  almighty  creator  and  ruler 
of  the  universe.  He  lays  especial  stress  on  God's  con- 
tinued presence,  power,  and  agency.  "  God  governs  the 
natural  and  moral  worlds  by  his  constant,  uninterrupted 
presence,  power,  and  incessant  action  upon  both,  ^nd 
not  by  any  such  essential,  inherent  powers  or  properties 
in  the  things  themselves  as  might  set  aside  the  con- 
tinued presence,  power,  and  agency  of  God  as  unneces- 
sary, or  as  having  nothing  to  do  in  the  government  of 
either  the  natural  or  moral  world"  (Moral  Philosopher, 
i,  186).  Like  his  predecessors,  Hobbes  (q.  v.),  Blount 
(q.  v.),  and  Toland  (q.  v.),  Morgan  refuses,  however,  to 
acknowledge  any  revelation  of  the  divine  will.  He  as- 
serts the  supremacy  of  reason,  or,  as  bishop  Tan  Mildert 
expresses  it  (^Boyle  Lectures),  "  Morgan  allows  the  pos- 
sibility and  even  the  utility  of  revelation,  but  artfully 
destroys  the  effect  of  the  admission  by  confounding  rev- 
elation with  man's  natural  reason." 

In  his  examination  of  Judaism,  Morgan  rejects  its 
claims  wholly  on  grounds  similar  to  those  explained  by 
Chubb,  as  incompatible  with  the  moral  character  of 
God.  According  to  his  view,  there  exists  an  irrecon- 
cilable opposition  between  the  Jehovah  of  the  Jews  and 
the  God  of  the  Christians,  or,  in  other  words,  between 
the  two  religious  systems — the  Law  and  the  GospeL 
The  O.  T.  and  the  N.  T.  he  considered  essentially  an- 
tagonistic The  love  and  charity  which  are  manifested 
in  the  Gospel  of  Christ  he  is  unable  to  find  in  the  O.  T. 
He  calls  Moses  *^  a  more  fabulous,  romantic  writer  than 
Homer  or  0\'id"  (Moral  Philosopher,  i,  261 ;  iii,  94  sq.). 
The  moral  law  of  the  O.  T.,  he  argues,  was  but  national, 
and  has  reference  to  this  life  only ;  "  none  of  its  (the 
law's)  rewards  or  punishments  relating  to  any  future 
state,  or  extending  themselves  beyond  this  life"  (Motxtl 
Philosopher,  i,  27).  The  old  dispensation  was,  according 
to  his  view,  the  reign  of  a  "  national  tutelar  God,"  but 
not  of  the  almighty  Jehovah  who  chose  the  Jews  for 
his  own  people."  Their  God  was  an  "idol,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Egyptians."  The  Israelites,  from  the 
days  of  Moses,  believed  their  national  tutelar  God  to  be 
Jehovah,  or  the  supreme  God,  but  no  other  nation  upon 
earth  ever  believed  it  (Moral  Philosopher,  i,  816).  In 
short,  he  looked  upon  the  O.  T.  as  a  religious  system 
not  only  differing  from,  but  entirely  opposed  to  Christi- 
anity. Lechler  (Gesch,  d,  Bnglischen  Deismus,  p.  383)  calls 
Morgan  the  modem  Marcion ;  and  in  reality  the  system 
of  Morgan  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  that  of  Marcion. 
In  examining  the  New  Testament,  he,  like  his  deisti- 
cal  predecessors,  attacked  the  evidence  of  miracles  and 
prophecy,  and  asserted  the  necessity  of  moral  right  and 
wrong  as  the  ground  of  the  interpretation  of  Scripture. 
Morgan  wrote  against  religion,  wbhing  to  set  up  mo-- 
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nlity  in  its  stead.  Leland  judgen  him  thas  (/>euf»n//  ' 
WriterSjp.  107):  *'By  a  prevarication  and  a  disingenii- 
ousnen  which  is  not  easily  paralleled  except  among  ^ 
some  of  those  that  have  appeared  on  the  same  side,  un- 
der all  his  fair  pretences  and  disguises  he  hath  covered 
as  determined  a  malice  against  the  honor  and  authority 
or  the  Christian  revelation  as  any  of  those  that  have  ^ 
written  before  him."  Morgan's  writings  all  created 
quite  a  sensation,  and  called  forth  numerous  refutations. 
Among  his  opponents  were  Hallet,  Leland,  Chapman, 
Chandler,  and  bishop  Warburton.  The  last  luuned  was 
provoked  by  Morgan  to  write  his  celebrated  treatise,  On 
the  Diritu  Ugalism  of  Mosen  (1737-^).  See  Walch, 
BibL  TheoL  i,  773  sq.,  807-810;  Mosheim,  EccL  Hist.; 
LeUnd,  Deitiical  Writers;  Von  Mililert,  lioyie  LecL; 
Schloeser,  HitL  of  the  18/A  Cent,  (Davison's  transL)  i,  47 ; 
Lechler.  (Jeschld.  Engliscken  DeismuSf  p.  380  sq. ;  Farrar, 
CrU,  Hist,  of  Free  Thought,  p.  140  sq.     (K.  S.  R.) 

Morgan,  'WilUam,  a  learned  British  prelate,  was 
bom  at  Gwibemant,  in  Carnarvonshire,  Wales,  in  the 
second  half  of  the  16th  centur)*,  and  was  educated  at  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge.  We  know  but  little  of  his  ' 
progress  in  the  Church,  but  we  find  that  in  1595  he  was 
elevated  to  the  episoo^mte  of  Llandalf,  and  in  1601  was 
transferred  to  the  see  of  St.  Asaph.  He  died  in  1604. 
Bishop  Morgan  is  worthy  of  immortal  honor  as  the  au- 
thor of  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  Welsh,  pub- 
lished in  1588;  also  the  translation  of  the  Psalms  in  the 
same  year.     See  Soames,  Elizabethan  ReL  Hist,  p.  611. 

Morgan,  'William  N.,  a  minister  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Mecklenburg 
County,  Va.,  June  1 ,  1806.  H  is  early  educational  advan-  : 
tages  were  limited.  In  1836,  being  impresseil  with  a 
call  to  preach,  he  joiueil  the  Memphis  Conference  of  the 
then  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  in  1844  went 
over  with  the  Separatists  into  the  ChuTx;h  South.  He 
was  actively  engaged  in  the  work  for  twenty  years, ! 
preaching  in  Tennessee  and  Mississippi.  For  thirteen 
years  he  sustained  a  supernumerary  relation,  and  final- 
ly died  Oct.  18, 1869,  in  Sommerville,  Tenn.,  where  he 
had  settled  because  of  impaired  health.  He  occupied 
an  important  position  in  the  Conference.  He  was  a 
good  preacher,  sound  in  doctrine,  clear  and  practical  in 
the  exhibition  of  divine  tmth,  and  earnest  and  forcible  i 
in  his  appeals  to  the  Church  and  to  the  world.  Many 
gracious  revivals  were  the  result  of  his  pastoral  visita- 
tions of  the  people  and  the  faithful  preaching  <^  the 
Word.  See  Minutes  of  Conf,  of  M,  K,  Ch,,  South,  1869, 
p.  344, 345. 

• 

Morganatio  marriage  (Goth,  morgjan,  to  cur- 
tail, limit),  sometimes  called  left-handed  man-iage,  a 
1  iwer  sort  of  matrimonial  union,  which,  as  a  civil  en- 
gagement, is  completely  binding,  but  fails  to  confer  <ni 
the  wife  the  title  or  fortune  of  her  husband,  and  on  the 
children  the  full  status  of  legitimacy  or  right  of  succes- 
sion. See  CoNCUBiNK.  The  members  of  the  (lerman 
princely  houses  were  for  centuries  in  the  practice  of 
catering  into  marriages  of  this  kind  with  their  inferiors 
in  rank.  Out  of  this  usage  has  gradually  spmng  a 
code  of  matrimonial  law  by  which  the  union  of  princes 
with  persons  of  lower  rank  in  other  than  morganatic 
form  involves  serious  consequences,  especially  towards 
the  lady.  In  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  a  fashion  be- 
gan among  German  princes  of  taking  a  morganatic  wife 
in  addition  to  one  who  enjoyed  the  complete  matrimo- 
nial status — ^landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse  setting  the  ex- 
ample, with  a  very  qualified  disapprobation  on  the  part 
of  the  leading  Reformers.  In  the  present  century  mor- 
ganatic marriages  are  on  the  decline  among  the  Ger- 
man reigning  houses.  They  are  recog^iised  not  only 
among  the  princely  families,  but  among  the  higher 
aristocracy  of  the  empire;  and  in  Prussia  even  the 
**  Xietlere  Adel,"  or  inferior  gentry,  may  contract  unions 
of  this  kind.  There  is,  however,  a  strong  public  opin- 
ion against  the  pracrice,  and  as  the  people  begin  to  en- 
ter into  the  control  of  state  affairs,  the  practice  is  sure 


to  be  opposed  by  special  legislation.  No  sach  alliance 
is  now  permitted  to  any  one  having  another  wife,  and 
the  State  as  well  9»  the  Church  hold  the  parties  as  hsv- 
ing  entered  the  strictly  matrimonial  state.  A  wrt  of 
left-hamled  or  "  hand-fasted"  marriage  was  recc^iiseil 
in  eariy  times  in  tlie  Highlands  of  Scotland  and  in  Ire- 
land :  the  hand-fasted  bride  could  be  put  away,  and  a 
fresh  union  formed,  with  the  full  status  of  matrimony. 
Unlike  the  case  of  German  morganatic  marriages,  the 
issue  were  often  accounted  legitimate,  even  to  the  prej- 
udice of  the  children  of  the  more  regular  union  that  fol- 
io we<L  The  Koyal  Marriage  Act,  12  Geo.  Ill,  c  1 1,  re- 
duces to  a  position  somewhat  like  that  of  morganatic 
unions  ever}*  marriage  in  the  royal  family  of  (Treat 
Britain  not  previously  approved  by  the  sovereign  under 
the  Great  Seal,  provided  the  prince  entering  into  it  '\> 
under  twenty-five,  and  every  such  marriage  of  a  prinre 
above  twenty-five  which  is  disapproved  by  Parliament. 
In  the  United  States  no  such  marriages  are  lawful  isee 
Makriagk. 

Morghen,  Rafpaellk  Sanxio,  Caraliere,<me  of  the 
most  celebratetl  engravers  of  modern  times,  who  devoted 
himself  largely  to  sacred  art,  was  born  at  Florence,  Italy. 
June  19, 1758.  His  father,  Filippo  Morghen,  was  also  an 
engraver,  and  instructed  his  son  in  the  principles  of  the 
art  with  such  success  that  at  the  age  of  twelve  Kaf- 
faelle  could  engrave  a  very  tolerable  plate.  At  twenty 
his  father,  believing  his  son  s  genius  worthy  a  more  cul- 
tivated master,  sent  him  to  the  celebrated  Volpato  at 
Rome,  whose  daughter  he  afterwards  married.  In  1771 
he  engraved  Raphael's  allegorical  figures  of  Poetr)'  and 
Theology,  from  the  Vatican.  In  1792  the  Neapoliun 
court,  wishing  him  to  reside  in  Naples,  offered  him  a  sal- 
ary of  600  ducats;  but  he  accepted  in  preference  an  in- 
vitation from  the  grand-duke  of  Tuscany  to  Florence, 
where  he  estaUished  himself  in  1793,  with  a  8alar\'  of 
400  scudi  and  free  apartments  in  the  city,  under  the  con- 
dition that  he  might  found  a  public  school  fur  engrar- 
ing,  and  the  privilege  of  engraving  what  he  deeuied  tit, 
also  retaining  all  his  prints  as  his  individual  property. 
His  first  work  in  Florence  was  the  Aftuhmta  della  Sff- 
gioUu  In  1795  he  commenced  the  celebrated  Madunm 
del  Sacco,  after  Andrea  del  Sarto,  and  iJaphael's  Trata- 
fignration.  The  first  picture  is  in  Florence,  but  the 
Transfyuration  he  engraved  from  a  drawing  by  Tofa- 
nelli ;  the  latter  was  completed  in  ]8l2,and  dedicated  to 
Napoleon  I,  by  whom  Morghen  was  invited  to  Paris 
and  honored  with  valuable  presents.  This  print  was 
originally  sold  at  four  guineas,  or  twenty  scudi,  but  the 
price  afterwards  realized  for  some  inipressiuis  was  i.".^' 
and  XdO.  The  engraving  ia  a  work  of  immense  lahor 
and  great  skill,  and  though  not  altogether  satisfactory 
in  the  way  of  aerial  perspective,  being  in  parts  hani 
and  metallic,  is  highly  valued  as  a  work  of  art.  Mor- 
ghen*s  masterpiece,  upon  which  he  wa»  engaged  three 
years,  is  a  copy  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  IaiM  Supper ftht 
early  impressions  of  which  (1800)  are  among  the  roost 
precious  engravings  of  the  work.  He  died  at  Florence 
April  8, 1833,  having  engraved,  according  to  a  list  pub- 
lished by  his  pupil,  Palmerini,  73  portraits,  47  Uibfieal 
and  religious  pieces,  44  historical  and  mythological 
pieces,  24  views  and  landscapes,  and  13  vignettes  and 
cresta.  See  Kngl,  Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  Spooner,  Biog,  Hist.  ♦/ 
the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. ;  Nagler,  KUnstler  Lex.  s.  v.    (S.  M.  r .) 

Morgians,  a  Mohammedan  sect,  hold  that  faith 
without  good  works  is  sufficient  to  salvation.  Gazali, 
a  I^Iohamroedan  doctor,  tells  ns  that  the  Moigians  ex- 
pect that  God  will  work  ever>' thing  in  them,  and  af- 
firm that  sin  does  not  hurt  believers;  works  without 
faith  signifying  nothing.  Shabi,  another  Mohamnoe- 
dan  doctor,  in  his  allusions  to  this  sect,  exhorts  his  di»- 
dples  to  be  afraid  of  the  threatenings  of  God,  and  not 
to  behave  like  those  who  defer  doing  anything  that 
is  good,  and  hope  to  be  saved  notwithstanding.  See 
Broughton,  Hist,  of  Religion,  u,  141 ;  D'Hertxdot,  5iU- 
oth.  Orientale,  s.  v. 
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Morg;aes,  Matthtbu  db,  Sieur  de  St,  Germain,  a 
noted  French  Roman  Catholic  pulpit  orator  of  the  16th 
century,  was  bom  at  Yellai,  in  Languedoc,  in  1582,  of  no 
inconsiderable  family.     He  turned  Jesuit  at  first,  and 
had  sereial  pupils  at  Avignon,  in  the  Jesuits*  college 
there,  hut  afterwards  got  disgusted  with  the  Jesuits  and 
quitted  thdr  order.     He  preached  at  Paris  with  great 
success,  and  in  1613  was  made  preacher  to  queen  Bfar^ 
garet.    He  was  nominated  to  the  bishopric  of  Toulon 
by  Louis  XIII,  but  never  could  obtain  his  bulls  from 
Rome.     Some  impute  this  to  his  talking  too  freely 
about  the  liberties  of  the  Galilean  Church ;  but  others 
are  of  opinion  that  his  grant  was  stopped  by  the  secret 
artifices  of  Richelieu.    Upon  the  imprisonment  of  Mary 
do  Medici  he  retired  from  court  to  his  father*s  house, 
where  Itichelien  took  measures  to  seize  him.    The  com- 
mission bore  **  that  they  should  take  St,  Germain  dead 
or  alive;  that  they  shoidd  seize  him  without  making  an 
inventory  of  the  papers  they  should  find,  and  that  they 
should  send  the  said  papers  to  bishop  Bcaucaire,  while 
the  prisoner  should  be  conducted  to  Mande  to  be  put 
into  the  bishop's  hands."    It  is  believed  that  Beaucaire, 
who  had  been  a  domestic  of  the  cardinal,  would  have 
caused  him  to  be  quietly  strangled,  if  secured.     But 
fortunately  Morgues  was  apprised  of  the  design  of  his 
persecutors,  and  he  retired  into  the  most  uncidtivated 
fiarta  of  France,  where  he  lay  concealed  for  six  weeks 
under  all  the  inconveniences'  his  health  could  bo  ex- 
posed to.    "  What  was  the  most  insupportable  circum- 
stance," says  he,  **  of  this  whole  proceeding,  was  the  un- 
easiness which  the  presence  of  the  oflioers  gave  my 
father  and  mother,  who  were  much  advanced  in  years; 
r<»r  by  this  time  I,  the  youngest  of  eight  children,  was 
l>eginntng  to  have  g^ay  hairs."    It  is  very  probable 
that  the  cardinal,  who  had  the  weakness  to  be  infinitely 
tiensible  of  satire,  was  afraid  of  St.  Germain's  pen,  and 
aware  of  the  severities  it  would  inflict;  for  we  see 
that  in  all  the  negotiations  for  recalling  the  queen- 
mother,  he  made  it  a  condition  **  that  St  Germain,  who 
by  his  defamatory  libels  had  forgotten  nothing  to  ruin  his 
reputatioD,  should  be  delivered  up  to  the  king."    Mean- 
while the  queen-mother,  coming  from  Compi^gne,  uid 
bein^  desirous  to  publish  an  apology  for  herself,  sent  in 
quest  of  St.  Germain,  and  ordered  him  to  write  an  an- 
swer to  a  pamphlet  entitled  La  Difetwe  du  Roi  et  de  $ei 
MinistreSy  whose  author,  it  seems,  had  taken  great  free- 
<lom  with  that  princess's  honor.     In  1631  he  published 
an  answer  to  the  queen's  satisfaction,  but  afterwards 
wrote  several  pieces  against  the  creatures  of  Richelieu, 
l^his  obliged  him  to  quit  the  kingdom  when  Mary  left 
France,  and  he  did  not  dare  to  return  until  after  the 
death  of  the  cardinal.    Moj^es  died  in  1670.     He  left 
in  MS.  a  complete  history  of  Louis  XIII,  by  him  sur^ 
named  **  the  Just."    See  Gen,  Biog,  Diet,  s.  v.;  Bayle, 
Uist^IHeL^x.    (J.H.W.) 

Bffori'^ah  (Heb.  Moriyah',  nj^lit),  2  Chion.  iii,  1 ; 
and  n^n^y  Gen.  xxii,  2 ;  as  to  the  etymologer,  Gesenius 
remarks  [  T^efour.  Hd>,  p.  819]  that  the  sacred  writers 
themselves  derive  it  from  ilK^,  to  see,  and  understand 
it  as  for  n^**^K'n^,  ekoten  or  shown  by  Jehovah ;  but  the 
form  may  be  readUy  made  as  the  part  fem.  of  i^^?'  '^ 
be  bitter^  L  e.  obetinatej  and  thus  signifying  the  resistingj 
i.  ql  castle ;  comp.  Fuller,  MiseeU,  ii,  14;  Sept  in  Gen. 
infniko^j  Vulg.  vitio;  in  Chron.  *Afiopia  v.  r.  'A/uopia, 
Va]|^.  Aforid),  one  of  the  hills  of  Jerusalem,  on  which 
the  Temple  was  built  by  Solomon,  on  the  spot  that  had 
been  occupied  by  the  threshing-fioor  of  Oman  the  Je- 
bosite  (2  Chron.  iii,  1).  See  Temple.  The  name  sel- 
dom occurs  (not  even  in  1  Kings  vi,  1),  being  usually 
included  in  that  of  Zion,  to  the  north-east  of  which  it 
lay,  and  from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  valley  of 
TvTopcM>n  (Josephus,  Ant,  viii,  8,  9;  Warj  v,  4, 1 ;  see 
Robinson,  Researches,  i,  898, 418, 416).  See  Jerusalem. 
The  land  of  Moriah,  whither  Abraham  went  to  offer  up 
Isaac  C^en*  xxii,  2),  is  generally  supposed  to  denote  the 
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same  place,  and  may  at  least  be  conceived  as  describing 
the  surrounding  district  (comp.  Josephus,  to  Mitf^iov 
opog,  Ant,  1, 18, 1).  The  Jews  themselves  believe  that 
the  altar  of  burnt-offerings  in  the  Temple  stood  upon 
the  very  site  of  the  altar  on  which  the  patriarch  pur- 
posed to  sacrifice  hb  son  (see  Michaelis,  SuppL  v,  1551 ; 
JUnisch,  in  Hamelsveld,  ii,  39  sq. ;  Bleek,  in  the  Theol, 
Stud.  u.  Krit,  [1831],  p.  530  sq.;  comp.  Hengstenberg, 
Peidat,  ii,  195  sq. ;  Ewald,  IsraeL  Gesch,  i,  358 ;  iii,  86). 
The  force  of  the  tradition  is  impdred  by  the  mythic 
addition  that  here  also  Abel  offered  his  first  sacrifice, 
and  Noah  his  thank-offering  (Munster,  Fagius,  and  Gro- 
tius,  ad  loc.).  The  following  disquisition  is  from  the 
article  in  Kitto's  Cydopcsdia,    See  Abraham. 

Before  considering  the  geographical  and  other  difll- 
culties  in  the  way  of  this  identification,  it  is  desirable  to 

investigate  the  derivation  of  the  word  h^'lb.    Various 

etymologies  supplied  by  Jews  all  proceed  on  the  suppo- 
sition of  the  identity  of  the  Moriah  of  Genesis  with  that 
on  which  the  Temple  was  built  The  oldest,  that  of 
Onkelos  and  Gerundensis,  was  that  it  was  derived  from 
^IQ,  myrrh,  as  in  Canticles  iv,  6,  '^  I  will  go  to  the 
mountains  of  myrrh."  Fuller  (in  Misc.  Sacra,  ii,  15) 
maintains  that  the  ^iiail  of  Canticles  was  an  abbrevia- 
tion of  h^'liaJl,  and  referred  to  the  holy  mount  where 
the  great  king  had  just  erected  his  Temple.  Rabbi  Sol- 
omon supposes  it  to  be  derived  from  hK'^in,  instruction, 
because  thence  the  word  of  the  Lord  went  forth  into  all 
IsraeL  Kalisch  {Comment,  on  Gen,  ad  xxii,  2)  approach- 
es this  interpretation  by  saying  that  it  springs  in  all 
probability  from  inj)"'^*|10,  '*  Jehovah  is  my  instructor,** 
from  n"n  J,  the  root  of  the  great  derivative  >l"iSn.  Jon- 
athan derives  it  from  K^'lQ,  fear  or  reverence,  and  im- 
agines that  the  word  was  used  anticipatory  of  the  wor- 
ship and  fear  of  God  there  solemnized  (Lightfoot,  Opera, 
Ikscriptio  Templi,  i,  553).  Fuller  (Misc,  Sacra,  ii,  15) 
maintains  that  the  word  represents  an  abbreviation  of 
nj"rt6t'110,  conspicietur  Jehovah,  because  there  event- 
ually the  Son  of  God  would  appear  in  human  flesh. 
Knobcl  insists  that  it  is  a  compound  of  »^K^^  (a  dual 
form  of  MK*^,  to  see)  and  H*^ ;  and  Hengstenberg  (Dis- 
sert, on  Gen,  of  Pentaieuch,  ii,  159-163,  Clark's  transL), 
Kurtz  {Old  Covenant,  i,  272),  Gesenius  {Thesaxtrtu,  p.. 
819),  Furst  (Lex.\  all  agree  m»  to  the  presence  in  the 
word  of  the  elements  of  the  name  of  Jehovah.  Yatke, 
Vater,  Van  Bohlen,  the  early  opponents  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  Pentateuch,  even  based  a  portion  of  their 
antagonism  on  this  proof  of  a  later  date.  Bishop  Co- 
lenso  {Pentateuch  and  Joshua,  pt  ii,  ch.  ix,  x)  labors 
to  demolish  the  etymology,  but  without  much  socceesk 
The  existence  of  a  proper  name  Moriah  would  be  a 
proof  of  the  existence  of  the  name  and  worship  of  Je- 
hovah before  some  of  the  modern  documentists  would 
find  it  at  all  satisfactory.  Hengstenberg  states  that 
the  word  n^'lifiSl  is  a  compound  of  SlK^^i  the  Hophal 
participle  of  MKI,  to  see,  and  means  that  which  is  shoum, 
or  the  appearance  of  Jehovah,  Colenso  objects  to  the 
sense  of  the  interpretation,  and  maintains  that  there  is 
no  expUnation  of  the  disappearance  of  the  characteristic 
radical  M.  Gesenius  accounts  for  the  form  M^'^Q  by 
a  combination  of  the  Hophal  participle  of  MK*^  and  the 
jod-compaginis  common  in  derivatives  from  verbs  of  the 
form  of  n"b.  Thus  HX*ir,  combined  with  W,  would 
suffer  the  following  change,  n J"'»K'JO = HJ'lb.  There 
is  another  proper  name,  derivable  fh>m  the  same  root, 
which  has  lost  its  characteristic  radical  K — viz.  P^"), 
from  nsiX'n,  beautiful  to  look  upon  (Ruth).  But  what^ 
ever  may  be  the  precise  nature  of  the  contraction^  the 
obvious  interpretation  of  the  writer  is  given  in  ver.  8 : 
nx*!"*  iiirp,  which  is  the  name  given  by  Abraham  to 
the  place  where  Jehovah  saw  his  agony  and  provideda 
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victim  in  place  of  his  son.  Hero  it  w»b  ihat  the  pioy- 
erb  was  originated,  ^  In  the  mountain  Jehovah  shall  be 
seen."  Moriah  was  the  name  permanently  attaching 
itself  to  the  place,  just  as  y^l^  had  been  the  abbrevi- 
ation of  Eve's  exclamation,  IZJ^K  ''r*'^?!? ;  •'^d  it  was 
used  by  the  narrator  400  years  afterwards  to  describe  a 
district,  a  land^  a  mountain  which  had  always  gone  by 
that  name  ever  since  the  proverb  had  first  been  uttered, 
amid  the  very  circumstances  he  was  then  proceeding  to 
describe.  It  would  be  presumptuous  to  assert  to  what 
extent  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  Jehovah  was  dif- 
fused, on  the  ground  of  the  mere  presence  of  the  name 
Jehovah  in  this  proper  name ;  still,  there  is  nothing  to 
shake  the  conclusion.  It  is  curious  that  the  SepL  trans- 
lates the  flJ'?5ail"V'^S<  by  «c  r^v  yfjv  w\niKiiv ;  and 
it  also  renders  by  some  similar  expression  the  various 
references  to  the  oak  or  plains  q/'MoRBii,  near  Sichem 
(Gen.  xii,6);  where  the  Hebrew  text  has  rt'lio  'p^K 
the  Sept.  reads  r^v  ipvv  riiv  vi^X^v  (see  also  Deut. 
xi,  80).  The  translation  of  Aquila  in  Gen.  xxii,  2  is 
fig  Tr(v  yiiv  rrjv  Karai^avi} ;  and  Symmachus  has  ei'c 
T^v  yriv  r^c  onratriagt  closely  resembling  the  wi  ter* 
ram  visiottu  of  the  Vulgate. 

Dr.  Davidson  (in  Introduction  to  the  0,T.  voL  i)  con- 
jectures that  Moreh  was  the  original  reading ;  but  nei- 
ther Kennicott,  De  Rossi,  nor  Dr.  Davidson  himself  (in 
his  Printed  Text  of  the  0.  T,)  give  any  diplomatic  au- 
thority for  such  a  reading.  The  translations  of  Aquila 
and  Symmachus  may  have  originated  with  some  read- 
ing resembling  that  in  the  Samaritan  text,  nM1173,  and 
ngnifying  **far  seeing*'  or  **  conspicuous."  But  when 
Josephus  wrote  (A  nt,  i,  13, 2),  it  is  quite  clear  that  the 
reading  in  Gen.  xxii,  2  and  2  Chron.  iii,  1  must  have 
been  identical,  as  he  speaks  of  the  place  of  Abraham's 
sacrifice  as  to  opog  i^'  ov  rb  Upbv  AafiUfjQ  o  fiaffiXtvQ 
^VTipov  tSpvtTau  In  2  Chron.  iii,  1  the  Sept  does  not 
attempt  to  translate  the  proper  name  ri^7*IB^i  ^u^ 
writes  e  V  opti  rov  'Afiutpia,  It  is  true  that  there  is  no 
reference  to  the  original  manifestation  of  God  on  this 
site  to  the  patriarch,  and  express  mention  is  made  of 
second  and  additional  reasons  for  this  hill  being  called 
Moriah  (see  1  Chron.  xxi,  16 ;  xxii,  1;  2  Sam.  xxiv,  1 ; 
2  Chron.  iii,  1).  This  was  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
law  of  God  that  forbade  the  offering  of  burnt  sacrifices 
in  any  place  which  the  Lord  had  not  consecrated  by  his 
visible  manifestation  (Hengstenberg,  Diu,  ii,  32  sq.). 
The  geographical  conditions  supplied  by  the  narrative 
in  Genesis  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  Samaritan  tn- 
dition  (see  Kobinson,  Biblical  Researches,  iii,  100)  that 
(ierizifn  was  the  scene  of  the  sacrifice,  and  that  the 
mountains  of  Gerizim  and  Ebal,  from  their  neighbor- 
hood to  Aforehf  a  spot  well  known  to  Abraham,  were  the 
mountains  in  the  land  of  Moriah  (Colenso,  pt.  ii,  ch.  x). 
They  have  led  dean  Stanley  (/Syr.  and  PaL  p.  250  sq. ; 
Uist,  of  Jewish  Church,  i,  48, 49)  to  decide  on  Gerizim 
as  the  scene  of  the  event.  His  aiguments  aro  weighty, 
but  not  conclusive.  (1.)  The  dutanoe  from  Beersheba 
to  the  plain  of  Sharon,  from  which  Gterizim  might  be 
seen  ^  afar  off,"  corresponds  with  the  two-days'  journey 
of  Abraham ;  whUe  the  third  day,  which  would  be  oc- 
cupied by  the  g^st  event,  would  be  suflident  for  the 
journey  to  the  summit  and  the  return.  The  same 
thing,  however,  may  be  said  with  greater  certainty  of 
.Jerusalem  itself.  (2.)  Stanley  objecta  that  there  is  no 
npot  from  which  the  "  place"  where  the  sacrifice  was  to 
Ije  offered  could  be  seen  from  ^  afar  off;"  that  the  hill 
of  Moiiah  is  not  visible  at  all  until  the  tnveller  is  dose 
vpon  iff  at  the  southern  edge  of  the  valley  of  Hinnom, 
from  whence  he  looks  down  upon  it,  as  cm  a  lower  emi- 
nence. Now  the  narrative  informs  us  that  Abraham  lift- 
ed up  his  eyes  and  saw  the  place  of  which  the  Lord  had 
spoken  to  him.  That  "  phwe"  was  the  nj'inan  }^^», 
or,  as  Gesenius  translates  it,  the  land  about  Moriah,  just 
as  ^Tt^  Y*^^  is  the  land  about  Ai.     It  is  verv  possible 


to  see  from  the  ridge  Mar  ESas  the  heights  about  Je- 
rusalem, if  not  the  hill  of  Moriah  itnelf ;  and  we  are  ex- 
pressly told  that  Abraham  did  not  see  the  place  untii 
he  was  fairiy  within  a  walk  of  the  spot,  and  oooM  leare 
the  young  men  and  the  ass  while  he  and  Isaac  proceed- 
ed, personally  laden  with  the  materials  for  the  saoifiee. 
(3.)  A  formidable  difficulty  urged  by  othen  is  that  the 
fortress  of  Zion  must  at  that  time  have  been  oocupied 
by  the  king  of  the  Jebusitea,  some  forenmner  of  Adooi- 
zcdek,  or  by  Melchizedek  himself,  and  theiefoce  Abra- 
ham must  have  prepared  to  perform  this  awful  aacrifiee 
under  the  walls  of  the  city.  To  obviate  the  great  ap- 
parent improbability  of  this,  it  may  be  aaid  that  soeae- 
times  the  outside  of  fenced  cities— where  a  deep  ravine 
runs  between  the  wall  and  the  suburb — is  often  one  of 
the  loneliest  spots  in  the  worid.  llie  name  Moriah  it 
unquestionably  given  by  the  chronicler  to  the  Tenpfe 
hill,  but  this  passage  is  a  solitary  one.  The  mote  ordi- 
nary name,  even  for  the  entire  dty  of  Jeraaalen  and 
for  the  holy  mountain,  is  Moumt  Ziom,  and  Tanoai 
psalms  and  prophecies  speak  of  the  dwellin^-plaee  of 
Jehovah  under  this  old  and  honored  name.  It  eannoc 
be  true  that  any  writer  of  the  time  of  Sotomon  oon- 
posed  the  narrative  of  Abraham's  sacrifice  to  do  bonor 
to  the  Temple  hill,  as  was  suggested  by  De  Wette ;  far, 
if  that  had  been  his  intention,  he  wouM  have  caDed  h 
Zion,  and  not  Moriah.  Great  stress  has  been  laid  by 
bishop  Colenso  and  by  the  writer  in  Smithes  IHetkmary, 
ii,  423,  on  the  absence  of  other  reference  besidea  that  of 
the  chronicler  to  the  name  of  Moriah  as  the  nte  of  the 
Temple  hill,  and  also  on  the  impro|Mriety  of  aaaoaatiag 
the  name  and  career  of  Abraham  so  vitally  with  Je- 
rusalem. In  the  same  article,  however,  Jeraaalen  is 
spoken  of  as  the  city  of  Melchizedek.  For  the  shape  of 
Moriah,  its  relations  with  Bezetha  and  Acn,  the  bridge 
that  connected  it  with  Zion  across  the  valley  of  the  Ty- 
ropceon,  see  Jbrubalkm.  Notwithstanding  the  varioas 
and  variously  motived  endeavors  to  dtstoib  the  old  He- 
brew tradition,  it  has  not  been  proved  neoessny  to  deny 
the  identification  of  the  two  sites;  nor  to  denoonce  the 
old  etymology ;  nor  to  cease  perceiving  the  intereiti^g 
link  of  connection  supplied  by  it  between  the  aauiikc 
of  Isaac,  the  vision  of  God's  judgment  and  nBeRj»  the 
erection  of  the  Temple,  and  the  offering  up  of  God's 
only-begotten  Son.    See  Solomon. 

Moriarty,  Peter,  an  early  and  very  oselnl  wkas- 
ter  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chureh,  was  bom  in  Bal- 
timore Co.,  Md.,  April  27,  1758,  and  educated  a  papiei ; 
was  converted  through  Methodist  influence  about  1<  <6. 
entered  the  itinerancy  in  Virginia  in  1781 ,  but  snfoaeqaeat 
to  1787  his  labors  were  mostly  at  the  North,  in  the 
bounds  of  what  has  since  become  the  New  York  Confer^ 
ence.  He  died  at  HiUsdale,  N.  Y.,  June  23, 1814.  Mr. 
Moriarty  was  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  widely  known 
ministers  in  the  connection  at  the  time  of  his  death,  a 
man  who  had  labored  long  and  ardently  in  the  wetk  of 
saving  men.  Although  not  eloquent,  he  was  aaaoag 
the  most  useful  men  and  successful  preachers  of  hn 
time,  and  an  excellent  presiding  eUer.  Many  souk 
were  converted  through  his  labors,  and  he  died  homaed 
and  beloved  in  all  the  chnrdiee.  See  Mumtet  of  A  mm- 
al  Coi^erenoes,  i,  240;  Stevens,  Memorials  ^  Mttkod- 
isMf  vol.  ii,  ch.  x.    (G.  L.  T.) 

Morioa  da  BeanbolB,  Dom  Pierre  ^^orUk, 
a  French  schoUur,  was  bom  Oct.  25, 1698,  at  Quhnperie. 
Basse  Bretagne,  of  noble  and  wealthy  parenti^ge.  He 
studied  at  the  College  of  Rennea,  and  made  his  vowa  ie 
1718  at  the  abbey  Sunt  Melaine,  whfeh  belonged  to  the 
Order  of  the  Benedictines  of  Saint  Manr,  where  he  was 
intrusted  with  seveml  offices,  and  also  with  the  inairac- 
tion  of  novices.  In  1731  he  was  called  to  PMis  to  elab- 
orate the  geneakigy  of  the  family  Rohan,  and  fired 
there  in  the  monastery  of  Notre  Dame  of  the  Wfaitt 
Robes."  Aiter  the  completion  of  this  work,  which  pn>> 
cured  for  him  a  pension  of  800  Uvrea,  he  engaged,  at 
the  solicitation  of  the  anthorities  of  BretagWfOn  a  new 
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hutory  of  that  provincei  but  death  Burprised  him  at  Par- 
is, Oct.  14, 1760,  before  the  entire  publication  of  this  work 
(afterwarda  revised  and  completed  by  Dom  Taillandier). 
Morioe  edited  Lobineau's  MSmoire$pow  aervir  depreuv€$ 
a  r/listoire  eceUnoMlique  de  Bretagne  (Paris,  1742-46, 8 
vols.  foL),  and  himself  published  VHisioire  ecdUia*^ 
tique  et  ckik  de  Bretagne  (Paris,  1760-66,  2  vols,  fol.)) 
which  is  considered  superior  to  Lobineau*s  by  the  addi- 
tions and  explanations,  as  well  as  by  its  style  and  ex- 
actness of  details,  and  very  valuable  to  the  French  ec- 
clesiastical student.  A  new  edition  of  the  two  works  in 
'20  vols.  8vo  (Guincamp,  1886-87)  leaves  much  to  wish 
for. 

Xfforid  is  the  Arabic  name  which  the  Mohamme- 
dans give  to  those  who  aspire  to  a  life  of  uncommon 
spirituality  and  devotion,  and  for  this  purpose  they  are 
put  under  the  direcdon  of  another,  whom  they  call 
MorMdf  that  is  **  director."  They  have  a  famous  book, 
entitled  A  dab  al-Moridm,  which  treats  of  the  qualifi- 
cations those  ought  to  have  who  put  themselves  un- 
der the  direction  of  one  of  those  spiritual  guides.  See 
tiroughton,  Hist,  ofJUUgionj  ii,  142. 

Moiier,  Jasibs,  noted  as  the  author  of  a  series  of 
novels  descriptive  of  Eastern  life  and  manners,  and  also 
for  his  accurate  observations  of  the  East  as  recorded  in 
his  books  of  travel,  was  bom  in  England  in  1780.  When 
still  very  young  he  made  an  extensive  tour  through  the 
East,  the  main  incidents  of  which  he  described  in  his 
TravtU  through  Pertia,  Armenia^  A  Ha  Minor,  to  Con^ 
staniinopU  (Lond.  1812).  In  1810  he  was  appointed 
British  envoy  to  the  court  of  Persia,  where  he  remained 
till  1816,  and  soon  after  his  return  he  published  A  See^ 
ond  Journey  through  Persia,  etc  (ibid.  1818).  During 
hia  stay  in  the  East  Morier  made  great  use  of  his  op- 
portunity of  studying  the  character  of  the  people ;  and 
the  knowledge  thus  acquired  was  turned  to  excellent 
account  in  his  A  dventures  of  Hajji  Baba  of  Ispahan 
(1824-28, 6  voU)  (a  species  of  GU  BUs,  Uke  Hope's  An- 
astastu*)y  whose  ^  adventures  in  England"  he  described 
in  a  aeoond  series  (1834);  Zohrah  the  Hostage;  Agesha, 
or  the  Maid  of  Kars;  Abel  Abmtt;  The  Banished, 
etc;  in  all  of  which,  but  especiaUy  in  the  first  three, 
the  manners,  customs,  and  modes  of  thought  prevalent 
in  the  East  are  portrayed  with  a  liveliness,  skill,  and 
truthfulness  to  nature  attained  by  few.  He  died  in 
1848.  See  the  references  in  Allibone's  Diet,  of  BriL 
and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  ii,  1868, 1869. 

MoTigia,  Jacobo  Antonio  de  (1),  an  Italian 
monastic,  noted  as  the  founder  of  a  religious  order,  was 
born  in  November,  1497,  at  Milan.  Up  to  the  age  of 
twenty-five  he  indulged  in  all  the  pleasures  of  the  world, 
but  at  that  period  experienced  a  change  of  heart,  and 
enrolled  himself  directly  in  a  brotherhood  of  penitents 
which  existed  in  Milan  under  the  name  of  **  Brother- 
hood of  Eternal  Wisdom."  Admitted  into  the  Francis- 
can Order  of  the  Minorites,  he  refused  the  rich  abbey 
of  San  Victor,  and  performed  ministerial  functions  of 
charity  during  the  plague  which  in  1625  devastated 
Milan.  A  few  years  later  he  joined  Antonio  Maria 
Zacharia  of  Cremona  and  Barthelemi  Ferrari  of  Milan, 
noblemen  like  himself,  and  the  three  together  founded 
the  Congregation  of  the  Regular  Clericos  of  St,  Paul,  so 
named  after  their  first  chapel,  taking  subsequently  the 
appellation  of  Bamabites,  from  the  church  of  San  Bar- 
nabaa.  By  a  decree  of  Feb.  18, 1688,  Glement  Yll  ap- 
proved the'institution,  and  Morigia,  after  he  had  become 
formally  a  priest,  was  appointed  its  first  provost,  April 
15,  1536.  These  regulars,  established  for  missions  and 
other  sacerdotal  functions,  lived  in  their  beginning  only 
upon  alms,  and  were  not  allowed  any  fixed  revenues; 
but  all  this  has  since  changed.  Morigia  undertook  mis- 
sions to  Vicenza,  Verona,  and  several  other  cities  of  Ita- 
ly. He  resigned  his  oflftce  in  November,  1542,  after  he 
had  governed  wisely  his  congr^ation ;  but  his  colleagues 
re-elected  him  June  80, 1646,  and  on  Oct.  20  following 
he  took  possession  of  the  church  of  San  Barnabas.     He 


died  April  14, 1546.  At  present  the  Bamabites  have  a 
general  in  Rome  and  a  house  at  Paris,  and  are  spread 
through  almost  all  Roman  Catholic  countries.  See 
BAHKAsrrEa    (C  B.) 

Morigia,  Jacobo  Antonio  de  (2),  an  Italian 
prelate  of  note,  was  bom  at  Milan  Feb.  28, 1682,  entere<l 
the  Order  of  the  Bamabites  when  only  seventeen  years 
of  age,  taught  philosophy  at  Macerata  and  at  Milan, 
and  preached  with  success  in  the  principal  churches  of 
Italy.  Cosmo  III  of  Medici,  grand-duke  of  Tuscany, 
chose  him  for  theologian,  and  made  him  tutor  of  Ferdi- 
nand, his  oldest  son.  The  influence  of  this  same  prince 
procured  for  him  in  1681  the  bishopric  of  San  Miniato, 
whence  he  was  tiansferred,  Jan.  11, 1688,  to  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Florence.  In  the  promotion  of  Dec  12, 
1696,  he  was  made  cardinal  "  in  petto"  by  pope  Inno- 
cent XII,  but  this  nomination  was  not  pubUshed  until 
the  Consistory  of  1698,  simultaneously  with  the  decla- 
ration that  Morigia  should  have  precedence  of  all  the 
cardinals  created  in  1695,  because  he  had  been  reserved 
for  that  very  purpose.  Archpriest  of  the  Basilica  Li- 
beriana,  it  was  he  who  at  the  jubilee  of  1700  was 
charged  to  open  the  holy  gate  Vacating  his  bishopric 
of  Florence  in  1699,  he  refused  in  the  same  year,  after 
the  death  of  Federigo  Cacua,  the  appointment  as  arch- 
bishop of  Milan,  became  a  titular  official  of  two  abbeys, 
and  finally  in  1701  bishop  of  Pavia,  where  he  died,  Oct. 
18, 1708.  Literary  remains  of  his  are  Orazione  funebre 
neUe  obtequie  di  FiHppo  Visconte,  vescovo  di  Casdasaano 
(1664,  4to) : — Pietosi  tributi  resi  alia  grands  anima  di 
FiUppo  IV  (MiUn,  1666,  4to)  i—VAquila  volante,  ora- 
zione fuM^re,  per  la  stessa  occazione  (Milan,  1666,  4to) : 
— Latere  pastorali  al  popolo  di  Firenxe  (foL), — Hoefer, 
Kouv,  Biog,  Ghierale,  xxxvi,  584.    (CJ.  Bb) 

Morln,  Btlenne,  a  leamed  French  Plotestant, 
noted  for  his  attainments  in  Orientslis,  was  bom  at 
Caen  Jan.  1, 1625.  His  father,  who  was  a  merchant, 
died  when  he  was  only  three  years  of  age,  and  his 
mother,  though  designing  him  for  trade,  suffered  his 
vehement  inclination  to  books,  until  she  found  him  so 
greatly  drawn  to  study  as  to  make  any  attempt  for  his 
conversion  to  trade  futile  He  went  through  the  clas- 
sics and  philosophy  at  Caen,  and  then  removed  to  the 
Huguenot  seminary  at  Sedan,  to  study  theology  under 
Peter  du  Moulin,  who  conceived  a  great  friendship  for 
him.  Morin  afterwards  continued  his  theological  stud- 
ies mider  Andrev/  Rivet,  and  joined  to  them  that  of  the 
Oriental  tongues,  in  which  he  made  a  great  proficiency 
under  Gulius.  Returning  to  his  countr}'  in  1649,  Mo- 
rin became  a  minister  of  two  churches  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Caen.  He  was  distinguished  by  uncommon 
tact  and  leaming,  and  had  several  advantageous  offers 
from  abroad }  but  he  did  not  care  to  stir  from  his  own 
country.  In  1664  he  was  chosen  minister  of  Caen,  and 
his  merits  soon  connected  him  in  friendship  with  several 
leamed  men  who  were  then  in  that  city,  such  as  Hue- 
tius,  Segrais,  Bochart,  and  others.  The  revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1686  obliging  him  to  quit  Caen, 
he  retired  with  his  family  into  HoUand.  He  went  at 
first  to  Leyden,  but  soon  after  was  called  to  Amsterdam 
to  be  professor  of  the  Oriental  tongues  in  the  university 
there,  to  which  employment  was  joined,  two  years  after, 
that  of  minister  in  ordinary.  He  died  May  6,  1700. 
Morin  wrote  considerably.  His  most  important  works 
are,  Dissertationes  odo,  in  quints  tnuUa  sacra  et  prof  ana 
atUiquitatis  monumenta  expUoantur  (Geneva,  1688,  8vo; 
a  2d  ed.,  enlarged  and  corrected,  Dort,  1700,  8vo) : — 
Orotic  inauguraUs  de  Unguarum  urientalium  ad  inteUi' 
gentiam  Sacra  Scriptura  utilitate  (Ludg.  Bat.  1686)  &-> 
EsrpknuUumes  sacra  et  philologica  in  aliquot  V,  et  N, 
Testamenti  loca  (ibid.  1698,  %vo) :  —  Exerciiationes  de 
lingua  primava  ejusque  appendicibus  (Ultraj.  1694, 4to) : 
— Dissertatio  de  paradiso  terrestri  (printed  in  Bochart^s 
works,  the  8d  ed.  of  which  was  published  at  Utrecht  in 
1692,  with  Bochart^s  life  by  Morin  prefixed)  i—Epistola 
dua,  seu  respottsiones  ad  Ant,  Vtm  Dale  de  Pentaieucho 
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Sftntantano  (printed  with  Van  Dale^s  De  origiae  etpro- 
tjrtssu  idokUrieej  Amst  1696,  4to)  :—Lettre  sur  Vorigine 
de  la  lamgue  Hebralque,  with  an  answer  of  Huetius; 
printed  in  vol.  i  of  Dissetiatioru  $ur  diverses  maiiire$  de 
Religion  et  de  Philologie  recueillia  par  Tilladet  (Paris, 
1712, 12nio).  In  this  work  he  argues  boldly  that  Adam 
was  inspired  with  a  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  tongae  by 
the  Almighty.  See  Niceron,  Mimoiref,  voL  xii ;  Haag, 
Fm  France  ProtestatUe,'  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  GeniraUf 
a.  v.;  Gen. Biog. Did,  %,\.    (J.H.W.) 

Morin,  Fr^d^rio,  a  French  philosopher,  was  bom 
.at  Lyons  June  18, 1828.  After  preliminary  studies  he 
entered  the  Normal  School  in  1844 ;  received  a  fellow- 
ship in  philosophy  in  1848,  and  lectured  on  this  branch 
successively  at  the  lyceums  of  Macon  and  Nancy,  and 
at  the  Lyc^e  Bonaparte.  When,  after  the  coup  d'etat 
of  1852,  he  had  refused  the  oath  to  the  usurper,  Louis 
Napoleon,  he  was  considered  as  having  resigned  his  pro- 
fessorship. He  devoted  himself  henceforth  to  private 
instruction,  and  published  works  on  religious  philosophy, 
seeking  to  harmonize  democratic  principles  with  Chris- 
tian beliefs.  We  have  of  him.  Saint  Frangoia  d^Aseiseea 
«e  lee  Franciscaine  (1858, 12mo) :— />e  la  Geneee  et  dee 
PrineipeM  meiaphgeiquet  de  la  eociiU' modeme  (1856, 
gyo) : — Dictionnaire  de  PhUoeophie  et  de  TMologie  sco- 
Uutique  (1857-58,  8  vols,  large  8vo).  Besides,  he  has 
fttmished  articles  to  the  journal  VAveniry  to  the  Corre- 
apondant  (first  period),  to  the  Revue  de  Parie^  to  the 
Remie  de  rinttruction  publique,  and  to  the  Biographie 
GMrak.    He  died  in  1874.    (CB.) 

Morin,  Jean,  a  most  learned  French  writer  on  the- 
ological subjects,  and  a  convert  to  the  Koroanists,  was 
bom  at  Blois  in  1591.  His  parents  were  members  of 
the  Reformed  faith,  but  at  Leyden,  where  he  was  study- 
ing philosophy  and  theology,  the  violent  discussions 
between  Calvinists  and  Anninians  estranged  him  for  a 
time  from  all  religious  connection,  and  he  finally,  falling 
under  the  infiuence  of  Romanists,  accepted  their  creed, 
at  Paris,  under  cardinal  Perrone.  Some  time  aft«r  his 
conversion  to  Romanism  he  entered  into  the  Congrega- 
tion of  the  Oratory,  then  but  recently  established,  and 
began  to  make  himiself  known  by  his  learning  and  his 
worics.  In  1626  he  published  De  Patriarcharum  et 
Primatum  Origine  (Paris,  4to),  dedicating  the  work  to 
pope  Urban  YIIL  In  1628  he  undertook  an  edition  of 
the  Septuagint  BibUj  with  the  version  made  by  Nobil- 
ius,  supplying  it  with  a  preface,  in  which  he  treats  of 
the  authority  of  the  Septuagint  He  commends  the 
edition  of  it  that  had  been  made  at  Rome  by  order  of 
Sixtus  y  in  1587,  which  he  followed,  and  maintained 
that  we  ought  to  prefer  this  version  to  the  present  He- 
brew text,  because  that  has  been,  he  says,  oonrupted  by 
the  Jews.  Having  gone  from  the  Protestant  to  the  Rom- 
ish fold,  Morin  very  naturally,  like  all  apostates,  became 
a  most  enthusiastic  adherent  of  Romanism,  and  therefore 
now  engaged  upon  a  systematic  defence  of  those  ver- 
sions which  the  Church  had  approved  by  weakening 
the  texts  which  passed  for  original  (Simon,  Einleitungf 
p.  522).  Before  this  work  was  ready  to  appear,  he 
published  in  1629  Hiatoire  de  la  deliverance  de  VEgUee 
Chretieane  par  FEmpereur  Comtantin,  etdela  grandeur 
et  souverameii  temporeUe  donnee  a  V&gliee  Romamepar 
lea  roia  de  France  (Paris,  fol.) ;  but  this  book  was  not  well 
received  at  Rome,  and  Morin  was  forced  to  promise  that 
he  would  retrench  and  correct  it  Soon  after  he  pub- 
lished Exercitationea  eccle/naatioa  in  utrwnque  Sanuxri- 
tanorum  Pentateuchum  (Paris,  1631,  4to),  for  the  sake 
of  establishing  which,  he,  as  we  have  already  seen  above, 
also  now  stoutly  attacked  the  integrity  of  the  Hebrew 
text  As  there  was  then  preparing  an  edition  of  the 
Polyglot  at  Paris,  Morin  took  upon  himself  the  care  of 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch.  His  endeavors  to  exalt 
this,  together  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  versions  of  the 
Bible,  at  the  expense  of  the  Hebrew,  made  him  very 
obnoxious  to  many  savans,  especially  Hebraists;  and 
he  was  attacked  by  Hottinger  and  Buxtorf  in  particu- 


lar. Simon  and  Kennioott,  however,  ooiroteiiaiice  Mo- 
rin*s  position.  The  opposition  which  Mono  enoonntCTed 
only  enhanced  his  merit  at  the  court  of  Rome,  inaomocfa 
that  cardinal  Barberini  invited  him  thither  hy  order  of 
the  pope,  who  received  him  very  gracioaaly,  and  ii>- 
tended  to  employ  him  in  the  communications  that  were 
then  passing  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  cborcbes 
looking  towards  reunion.  He  was  greatly  caressed  at 
Rome,  and  intimate  with  Holstenius,  AlIatios»  and  aO 
the  learned  there.  After  having  remained  nine  year* 
at  Rome,  he  was  recalled  by  order  of  cardinal  Ricbdieu 
to  France,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  bia  life  in 
learned  labors,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1659.  Horin's 
works  are  very  numerous,  and  some  of  them  much  val- 
ued by  Protestants  as  well  as  Romanists  on  account  of 
the  Chiental  learning  contained  in  them.  The  writer 
of  a  sketch  of  his  life  and  labon  in  Kittu*8  Cy1*tptr' 
dia  pronounces  Morin  **  the  restorer  of  the  ancient  Ss- 
maritan  language,"  but  takes  exception,  like  meet  Ue- 
brabts,  to  ^'his  anti-Masoretic  zeal  as  not  according 
to  knowledge,  as  later  investigations  in  the  ssme  fieV 
have  abundantly  proved."  The  most  important  work^ 
not  yet  mentioned  are,  Excrdtationea  BibUca  de  Hehm- 
id  Grmcique  textua  ainceritaU  (Paris,  1638,  4to,  and 
greatly  enlarged  and  improved  in  1699,  foL:  fxefJteed 
with  a  life  of  the  author  by  father  Constantine,  of  the 
Oratory).  But  also  in  positive  theolc^y  Morin  exerted 
himself  as  an  author.  Thus  he  wit>te  Commemtarim 
hiatoricua  de  diadplina  m  adminiatratiom  aaeramemti 
pctttiUntim  xiU  primia  aacuUa  in  Ecdeaia  oeddenafaS  «i 
hue  uaque  in  orientaH  obaervata  (Paris,  1651,  foL ;  An- 
vers,  1682,  fol. ;  Bruxelles,  1687,  f(^),  a  work  en  which 
he  is  said  to  have  spent  thirty  years  of  hard  mental  la> 
bor,  but  which,  nevertheless,  failed  to  gain  much  admi- 
ration. He  attacks  in  it  both  the  Port  Royalists  and 
the  Jesuits: — Commentariua  kiatorico-dogmatieus  de  aa- 
cria  Ecdeaia  ordinatiombtia  aecundmn  antiguoa  recfmtiir' 
nea  Latinoa,  Grmcoa^  Syroa,  et  Babghmeoa,  in  quo  demo^ 
atratur  orienialium  ordinationea  condUia  generaHbua  H 
aununia  ponHfic&ua  ab  tniHo  aehiameUia  m  Amc  usfw 
diemfuiaae  probata  (Paris,  1655,  foL),  which  is  gtotr- 
ally  praised,  and  pronounced  among  bis  best  efforts  :— 
Opera  poathuma  de  catechumenorum  expiatume^  de  naero- 
mento  confirmatiomaj  de  contritione  et  attriiume  (Piarisi, 
1708,  4Ui)i-'Antiquitatea  Ecdeaia  OrientaKa  (ImuL 
1682,  12mo),  treating  of  ecclesiastical  antiquities  as 
gleaned  from  his  correspondence  with  the  savuis  of 
£urope.  Several  of  his  works  remain  unedited  and  un- 
published. Among  these  we  notice  De  SacramentoiMa^ 
trimoniij  and  De  Baailida  Ckriatianorwm  et  de  Pasekatt 
et  de  vetuatiaaimia  Ckriatianorutn  paachalSbms  ritwima. 
See  Niceron,  Memoirea,  ix,  80-48;  Du  Pin,  BSkL  dea 
Auteura  Ecdeaiaatiquea ;  SchrOckh,  Kirchengeaciu  aeil 
der  Reformation,  iv,  ItfiB  aq.;  Marsh,  Leci,  Dirmity ; 
Wolf,  BibUotheoa  Hd)raioa,  pt  iv,  p.  7 ;  pt.  ii,  p.  25  and 
270.  Simon*s  biography  is  a  mere  satire,  and  anwonbr 
of  credit     (J.H.W.) 

Morin,  Pierre,  a  French  scholar,  was  bom  at  nr- 
is  in  December,  1581.  He  was  a  man  of  great  attain- 
ments in  languages,  belles-lettres,  and  ecclesiastic  an- 
tiquity. From  France  passing  into  Italy,  be  atopp^ 
at  Venice,  where  Paulus  Manucius  secured  bin  for  his 
printing  establishment  He  lectured  as  pimfcasor  «f 
Greek  and  cosmography  at  Vicenza  and  Ferraca.  Bjy 
recommendation  of  San  Carlo  Borromeo  he  went  to 
Rome  in  1575,  and  there  popes  Gregory  XIII  and  Sixtns 
y  employed  biro  on  the  editions  of  the 
(1587),  the  Vulgate  (1590,  fuL),  the  Bible  translated 
the  Septuagint  into  Latin  (Rome,  1591, 3  voIsl  feLX  tbc 
Decretals  till  Gregory  VII  (Rome,  1591, 8  toI&  foL>.  an.! 
on  the  collection  of  the  general  councils  (Rome,  IGO^ 
4  vols.).  He  died  before  the  completion  of  this  bis 
last  work,  some  time  in  1608.  He  bears  the  repatatkia 
of  a  pious,  modest,  and  learned  man.  Besides  the 
works  enumerated,  we  possess  of  him,  Tirnte  dm  ham 
Uaage  dea  Sdencea,  published  with  some  others  of  his 
writings  by  Quetif  in  1675;  a  Latin  translatioB  htmt 
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SL  Baal's  diacouTWS  on  the  forty  martyrB,  and  of  a  dozen  I  Reformation  in  aU  Countries  (1848,  and  often)  '.—Protes- 
selecied  tennona  of  St  Chiyiostoii.  —  Hoefer,  Nour.    tantism  in  Great  Britain :— The  Fathers  and  Founder* 


Jiioff.Ginih'ale,B.Y.    (CB.) 

Morin,  Simon,  a  celebrated  French  religious  vis- 
ionary and  fanatic  of  the  17th  oentuiy,  was  bom  at  Riche- 
mont,  near  Aumale.    He  was  a  very  illiterate  person,  yet 
notwithstanding  the  want  of  all  educational  facilities  he 
entered  the  field  of  authorship,  and  gave  the  world  his 
extreme  views  on  religion  and  philosophy.     He  med- 
dled iftuch  in  spiritual  matters,  and  fell  into  great  er- 
n>r8.     His  first  book,  which  he  caused  to  be  privately 
printed  in  1647,  under  the  title  of  Pensiea  de  Morin  die- 
tUees  au  roy^  is  a  medley  of  conceit  and  ignorance,  and 
contains  the  most  remarkable  errors,  which  were  aft- 
erwards condemned  in  the  Quietists;  but  Morin  car- 
ries them  to  a  greater  length  than  any  one  else  had 
(Icme,  for  he  affirms  that  '^  the  moat  enormous  sins  do 
not  remove  a  sinner  from  the  state  of  grace,  but  serve, 
on  the  contrary,  to  humble  the  pride  of  man."    He  says 
"^  that  in  all  sects  and  nations  God  has  a  number  of  the 
«flect,  true  members  of  the  Church ;  that  there  would 
!ioon  be  a  general  reformation,  all  nations  being  just 
about  to  be  converted  to  the  true  faith ;  and  that  this 
^rreat  reformation  was  to  be  effected  by  the  second  com- 
ing of  Jesuft  Christ,  and  Morin  incx)rporated  with  him." 
About  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  Morin  was  civ- 
illy prosecuted  and  for  a  time  incarcerated,  but  he  was 
finally  set  at  liberty  as  a  visionary,  and  suffered  to  con- 
tinue 80  till  1661,  when  Des  Marets  dc  St.  Sorlin,who, 
though  a  fanatic  and  visionary  himself,  with  intent 
to  injure,  entered,  under  pretence  of  accepting  all  the 
views  of  Morin,  into  his  whole  scheme,  only  to  have 
him  taken  up.     Marets,  in  his  treachery  and  dissimula- 
tion, went  so  far  as  to  acknowledge  Morin  as  '*the  Son 
of  Man  risen  again,"  and  thereby  so  pleased  Morin  that 
he  conferred  upon  him  as  a  particular  grace  the  office 
of  being  his  harbinger,  calling  him  "a  real  John  the 


of  the  Lonrf.3ftM.iSoc.  (1844, «vo,  and  often)-.— CArw/t- 
ani(y  in  its  Power  (1847,  fcp.  8vo),  a  work  which  received 
the  unqualified  commendation  of  the  English  press  and 
the  Church.  Said  one :  **  ITie  friends  of  vital  Christian- 
ity may  regard  it  as  an  appropriate  sequel  to  the  well- 
known  work  James's  A  nxious  Inquirer,^  See  Metropot- 
itan  Pulpit,  1889,  ii,  152-161 ;  AUibone,  Did,  BrU,  and 
A  mer.  A  nth.  ii,  1869 ;  Steele,  Burning  and  Shining  Lights 
(1864),  ch.  vi;  Kitto,  Journal  Saered  IM,  1862,  Oct. 
(J.H.W.) 

MorisonlanlBm,  a  term  which  has  been  much 
used  in  Scotland  smce  about  the  year  1841^  and  to  some 
extent  in  the  north  of  England,  to  designate  a  system 
of  religious  doctrine  strongly  opposed  to  the  Calvinism 
of  the  Scottish  Presbyterian  churches,  and  exhibiting 
in  the  highest  degree  many  distinctive  features  of  Ar- 
minianism.  It  derives  its  name  from  a  minister  named 
Jamks  Moriscn,  suspended  from  his  office  by  one  of 
the  Scottish  Presbyterian  churches  in  1841,  and  now  a 
professor  of  theology  in  the  academy  of  the  Evangeli- 
cal Union  (q.  v.).  The  doctrinal  views  stated  by  him 
prior  to  1841  were  far  from  having  that  complete  de- 
velopment which  they  soon  after  received  from  himself 
and  his  followers.  The  point  to  which  prominence  was 
first  given  was  the  universal  extent  of  the  atonement 
—that  Christ  died  for  the  sins  of  all  men  equally ;  with 
which  was  naturally  connecte<l  the  opinion  that  saving 
faith  consisU  simply  in  a  man's  belief  that  Christ  died 
for  him,  inasmuch  as  he  died  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world;  this  further  leading  to  the  opinion  that  a  be- 
liever must  know  the  reality  of  his  own  faith  in  Christ ; 
and  to  the  opinion  that  every  man  possesses  a  sufficient 
abOity  to  believe  the  Gospel,  without  any  aid  of  grace 
but  what  is  vouchsafed  to  all  who  hear  it,  and  in  the 
very  fact  of  its  being  preached  or  presented  to  them ; 
and  so  verging  on  the  tenets  which  have  long  received 


Baptist  revived."     Then  Des  Mareu  impeached  him  |  ^^^  designation  Pelagian,    The  opposition  to  the  stand- 
and  became  his  accuser,  and  Monn,  after  due  trial,  was  .  ^^  ^f^y^^  Scottish  Presbyterian  chuxtjhes  is  very  corn- 


condemned  to  be  burned  alive  at  Paris,  March  14, 1668. 
He  was  burned,  together  with  his  book  entitled  Pensees 
de  Morin,  as  also  all  his  own  papers  and  those  of  the 
triaL     His  ashes  were  thrown  into  the  air,  as  a  punish- 
ment for  his  having  assumed  the  title  of  the  *^  Son  of 
God.**     His  accomplices  were  obliged  to  assist  at  his 
execution,  and  then  to  serve  in  the  galleys  for  life,  after 
having  been  whipped  and  branded  by  the  hangman. 
Morin  in  his  last  houra  gave  out  that  he  would  rise 
again  the  third  day,  which  made  many  of  the  mob 
;^ther  together  at  the  place  where  he  was  burned.    It 
is  said  that  when  De  Lamoignon  asked  him  whether  it 
was  written  in  any  part  of  the  Scriptures  that  the  great 
pmphet  or  new  Messiah  should  pass  through  fire,  he 
cited  this  text  by  way  of  answer,  ^  Igne  me  examinasti, 
et  non  est  inventa  in  me  iniquitas"  (Thou  hast  tried 
me  in  the  fire,  and  no  wickedness  has  been  found  in  me). 
See  Niceron,  MenwireSy  vol  xxvii ;  Bayle,  HisL  Diet, 
a.  V. ;  General  Biog.  Diet,  a.  v. ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Gs- 
nirale,  a.  v.    (J.  H.  W.) 

MorlBOn,  Johh,  D.D.,  a  Scottish  Presbyterian  di- 
vine of  some  distinction,  was  bom  in  Aberdeenshire  in 
179!.    Bat  little  is  known  of  his  personal  history.     He 
was  for  many  years  pastor  of  the  Independent  Chapel 
at  Brompton,  and  in  1816  removed  to  London  as  pastor 
of  Tower  ChapeL     In  1824  he  was  appointed  editor 
of  the  Evangelical  Magazine^  and  held  this  position  for 
thirty-two  years.     He  died  in  1859.     He  wrote  an  Ex- 
poHtion  of  the  Psalms  (1819,  8vo),  of  which  Home 
speaks  favorably,  though  it  is  far  from  being  an  inde- 
pendent and  thorough  work.    His  other  works,  which 
are  mainly  in  the  department  of  Praelioal  Religion,  are 
too  numerous  to  be  mentioned  here.     But  noteworthy 
among  his  different  publications  are  an  Exposition  of 
Part  of  the  Epi^U  to  the  Colossians  (1829,  8vo)  :— 
I^eetures  on  the  Reaprocal  Obligations  of  Life  (1822, 
12iDo),of  a  practical  and  useful  character '.—Pro/e^toJi/ 


plete  regarding  the  fall  of  man,  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  election,  and  kindred  subjects;  while  on  the  sub- 
ject of  justification  the  doctrine  of  imputation  stated 
in  the  standards  is  repudiated,  and  the  atonement  is 
represented  as  a  satisfaction  of  "public  justice,"  not  se- 
curing the  salvation  of  any  man,  but  rendering  the  sal- 
vation of  all  men  possible. — Chambers,  s.  v. 

The  following  summary  of  the  Morisonian  views  is 
taken  from  the  tract  of  the  Rev.  F.  Ferguson  on  the  de- 
nomination (London  and  Glasgow,  1852),  p.  10:  "That 
God  the  Father  regarded  mankind-sinnera  with  an  eye 
of  compassion,  and  wished  *all  men  to  be  saved;'  that 
God  the  Son  became  '  a  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the 
whole  world;'  that  God  the  Spirit  has  been  *  poured  out 
upon  all  flesh,'  and  'strives'  with  all  the  irregenerate, 
and  *dweUs'  in  all  believers;  that  all  those  who,  *  led 
by  the  Spirit,'  *  yield  themselves  unto  God,'  are  his  chos- 
en people,  *  elect  according  to  foreknowledge;'  and  that 
those  who  remain  finally  unsaved,  and  are  thus  the 
non-elect  and  reprobate,  have  themselves  to  blame  for 
their  infatuated  *  resbtance'  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  that 
for  the  conversion  of  any  soul  all  the  glory  is  to  be  giv- 
en to  God,  who  *  quickens'  the  dead,  while  over  every 
soul  that  perishes  Jehovah  complainingly  cries,  *  Why 
will  ye  die?'  that  although  all  men  in  their  natural 
state' are  depraved  and  love  sin,  yet  they  possess  the 
power  to  obey  the  command  to  believe  the  Gospel^a 
power  bestowed  by  God,  and  not  destroyed  by  the  faU; 
that  every  sinner  who  believes  the  good  news  of  Balv»* 
tion  is  conscious  of  the  act,  and,  *  being  justified  by  fwtb, 
has  peace  with  God  through  Jesus  Chnst  our  \juw^  ;' 
that  Christ  b  *  made'  to  every  believer  *  wisdom,  fi^xx^ 
eousness,  and  sanctification  and  redemption;'  and  tUsLt 
before  the  finally  impenitent  and  *  the  faithful  iu\Ui 
death'  there  lies,  respectively,  either  a  miserabte  or  ^^ 
immortality."     The  same  paper  adds  that   ^^ 


nous 


printing  and  publishing  establishment  was  oosnoa^Hic^ 
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by  private  parties  connected  with  the  movement  in 
1846,  in  GUflgow,  and  from  it  there  are  issued  a  weekly 
newspaper  entitled  The  Christian  iVieiof,  which  was  com- 
menced in  1846,  and  a  small  monthly  magazine  called 
The  Dcuf'Star,  which  was  started  the  year  preceding, 
and  has  a  large  circulation,  besides  other  periodicals, 
and  an  immense  number  of  tracts  and  minor  treatises, 
exhibiting  in  various  forms  the  distinctive  tenets  of 
the  denomination." 

MoritB,  JoHANN  Christian,  a  Jewish  mi^ionary 
of  the  Christian  Church  among  his  people,  was  bom  at 
Bernstein,  in  Pomerania,  Jan.  1,  178i6.  He  received  a 
careful  instruction  according  to  the  fashion  of  ihat  time. 
The  study  at  home  of  history,  geography,  poetry,  and 
philosophy,  more  especially  the  works  of  Mendelssohn, 
gteatly  strengthened  his  mind.  When  sixteen  years 
of  age  Moritz  went  to  Berlin,  where  he  was  taken  care 
of  by  his  uncle.  Here  he  met  with  free-thinking  Jews, 
who,  although  they  could  not  draw  him  into  the  fatal 
meshes  of  infidelit}',  yet  exercised  for  a  time  a  baneful 
influence  upon  his  conversation  and  conduct  When 
Prussia  suffered  much  humiliation  in  the  wars  of  the 
first  Napoleon,  Moritz  determined  to  go  to  England  un- 
til the  dawning  of  better  days.  With  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  the  chief  rabbi  of  England  of  that  time.  Dr. 
Herschell,  he  reachetl  London  in  July,  1807,  and  was 
kindly  received  by  that  divine.  Moritz  obtained  a 
scanty  living  by  teaching  French  and  German,  until 
the  summer  of  1808,  when  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Dr.  Steinkopff,  whose  ministry  he  regularly  attended, 
and  by  whom  he  was  publicly  baptized  on  the  81st  of 
December,  1809,  according  to  the  forms  of  the  Lutheran 
Church.  He  then  laid  aside  his  original  Jewish  name, 
MoMa  TreiUL,  and  received  the  above  Christian  name, 
bv  which  he  has  alwavs  since  been  known.  In  1811 
he  went  to  Gottenburg,  where  he  married,  and  where 
he  stayed  until  1817,  when  in  a  wonderful  manner  the 
way  was  opened  for  him  to  labor  among  his  brethren  in 
Russia.  At  St.  Petersburg  he  met  the  Rev.  Lewis  Way, 
and  formed  a  friendship  which  lasted  for  life.  He  la- 
bored in  Russia  under  the  sanction  of  the  emperor  Al- 
exander, until  by  an  official  mandate  he  was  compeUed 
to  abandon  the  labors  of  the  last  eight  years.  In  May, 
1820,  Mr.  Moritz  was  accepted  by  the  London  Society 
for  Propagating  Christianity  among  the  Jews,  which 
sent  him  to  labor  at  Hamburg.  He  next  labored  at 
Copenhagen,  Neuwied,  Frankfort,  and  Stockholm,  re- 
turning to  Hamburg  in  1834.  He  then  removed  to 
Dantzic,  until,  in  1848,  his  residence  was  finally  fixed 
at  Gottenburg,  and  Norway  and  Sweden  assigned  him 
for  his  field  of  labor.  On  Jan.  1, 1868,  he  retired  from 
active  service,  after  forty-two  years*  faithful  labor  for  his 
Master  in  the  society's  ranks,  and  died  on  Feb.  17,  at 
Gottenburg,  rich  in  peace  and  joyful  in  hope.  See 
Jewish  ItOeUiffencer,  1868.     (B.  P.) 

M5rl,  GttStav  Phllipp,  a  German  theologian,  was 
bom  at  Nuremberg  Dec.  26, 1678,  and  was  educated  first 
in  the  schools  of  his  native  place  and  then  at  the  uni- 
versity in  Altdorf,  where  he  studied  philosophy  and 
philology  from  1690  to  1692,  when  he  was  removed  to 
Jena  to  study  theology  and  the  ancient  languages.  He 
travelled  through  Holland,  and  Wsited  its  most  impor- 
tant universities.  After  his  return  home  he  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  of  the  philosophic  faculty  at  Halle, 
and  in  1696  became  professor  and  ecclesiastical  inspect- 
or at  Altdorf.  He  resigned  this  position  in  1703,  and 
was  appointed  dean  of  Su  Sebald's  church  at  Nurem- 
berg. In  1706  he  was  appointed  minister  of  the  St. 
Aegidien  church,  and  inspector  of  the  gymnasium ;  in 
1714  minister  at  St.  Lawrence,  in  connection  with  which 
he  had  the  supervision  of  the  ecclesiastical  seminary. 
In  1724  he  was  appointed  minister  of  the  church  of  St. 
Sebald,  superintendent  of  the  consistory  of  Nuremberg, 
city  librarian,  and  professor  of  divinity  of  the  Aegidische 
gymnasium.  He  died  May  7,  17d0.  Besides  several 
dissertations  in  Journals,  he  published  Diss,  de  dutittc- 


tione  eueatiaU  agnosceitda  et  attrSbuHs  (Jena,  1684, 4to) : 
— Diss^  coiUvsms  tXeses  miscelianeas  (Habe,  1694, 4to) ; — 
Diss,  conUnens  vnuUcatiimem  regularem  metkodi  Ctutesi' 
ante  (ibid.  1694,  4to) : — Diss,  i  et  U  de  memse  htmana 
(ibid.  1696, 1697,  4to)  i—RepeliHo  dodrimm  orthodoxm  de 
Jundameato  fidei,  ocoanone  ditpulaHoms  Htdams  dt. 
quesHone:  An  haresis  sit  crimen  f  (ibid.  1696,  4to): — 
Defentio  rep^itionis  hujus  adversu»  Ckr,  Tkamaeimm 
(ibid.  1697,  4to) : — Disg/uiaitio  deJSde,  occaskme  epiatoia 
ad  Chr.  Thomasium  scripta  (ibid.  1698,  4to)  -.—Diss,  dt 
modo  dir^endi  omnes  actiones  nostras  ad  gtoriam  Dei 
(Altdorf,  1701,  Ato)  I— Vindicia  doctrines  Lutkerame  de 
ffratia  prtedestinationis  (Norimb.  1702, 8vo) : — Die  Lekn 
von  der  BttssSj  in  122  Predigten,  nach  den  LAnatztn  vsd 
Texten  entworfen  (NUtnbeig,  1711, 4to)  >—Ordmmff  dir 
Kdnige  in  Juda  vnd  Israel,  m  einer  TabeUe  (ibid.  I74«s 
foL) : — Sterbeschttle  ;  ems  Samndttng  von  Pred^iiienhtur- 
fen  (ibid.  1748, 1744,  2  vols.  foL). 

M5rl,  Johann  Sigmund,  a  German  theologian, 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Nuremberg  March  3, 
1710,  and  was  educated  in  his  native  place  until  leadr 
for  the  university  at  Altdorf,  where  he  studied  thet^otgr 
after  1727.  In  1785  he  was  appointed  dean  of  •  cbunrh 
at  Nuremberg.  He  preached  until  1759,  when  he  was 
appointed  minister  and  inspector  of  the  **^£gidiAnuni.'' 
In  1765  he  was  elected  in  this  gymnasium  to  the  pR>- 
fessorship  of  Greek.  Towards  the  close  of  1770  be  ww 
called  to  the  position  of  minister  of  St  Lawreooe*8  cburerh. 
In  1773  he  accepted  the  position  of  first  minister  at  Sc 
Sebald's  church,  the  superintendency  of  the  oonabtorr 
of  Nuremberg,  the  office  of  city  librarian,  and  abo  a 
professorship  of  positive  di%'inity  and  moral  philoeophy. 
He  died  Feb.  22,  1791.  Besides  seversl  contribati4'C-.» 
to  the  HaUische  AUgemnne  Weltkistorie  and  the  Amfi- 
deistische  Bibel  (Eriangen,  1768),  to  which  he  contril  - 
nted  a  new  computation  of  time  from  the  exodus  (W  th" 
Jews  to  the  time  of  Solomon,  he  published  SckoUn  /4r- 
lologica  et  critica  ad  sdeda  S,  Codicis  loea  (Konmli. 
1757,  8vo;  improved  ed.  by  WUder,  ibid.  1798,  Svo)  :— 
Schediasma  pkHologioo-geoffraphiatm,  in  gno  ./o.  ffar- 
duini  disquisitio  de  situ  Paradisi  terreatris  examunatar 
(ibid.  1750,  foL) : — Oralio  de'tneritis  Norimberge  —■■na  as 
Geoffraphiam  (ibid.  1750, 8vo). 

Morlaks  or  Morlachians  (Slav.  Primarfzi,  i.  c. 
"  adjoining  the  sea**),  the  name  of  a  rude  people  of  on- 
certain  origin,  inhabiting  the  mountainous  const-laiKl 
of  Dalmatia,  the  Croatian  military  frontier,  and  the 
maritime  districts  of  Austro-Hungary.  They  speak  a 
south  Slavic  dialect,  and  are  mostly  Roman  CaiboUcik 
They  are  skilful  mariners.  The  strait  which  separate^ 
the  islands  of  Veglia,  Arbe,  and  Pago  from  the  aasK 
coast  is  generally  called  from  them  the  Strait  of  M<«- 
laoca. 

Morley,  George,  D.D.,  a  learned  Engiiah  prelata, 
noted  for  his  able  polemics  against  Romanism  and  hi* 
faithful  adherence  to  king  Charles  II  in  the  face  of  all 
opposition,  was  bom  in  London  in  1597.  Ue  k>«a  h» 
parents  when  very  young,  and  also  his  patrimooy. 
However,  at  fourteen  be  was  elected  a  king's  scholar  at 
Westminster  School,  and  became  a  student  of  Chri»t 
Church,  Oxford,  in  1615,  whera  be  took  the  first  dearer 
in  arts  in  1618,  and  the  second  in  1621.  Then  he  Al- 
tered holy  orders,  and  in  1628  became  chaplain  to  Rl4>- 
ert,  earl  of  Caeniarvon,  and  his  lady,  with  whocn  be 
lived  till  1640,  without  having  or  seeldng  any  pivler- 
ment  in  the  Church.  After  that  he  waa  piesentcd  ua 
the  rectory  of  Hartfield,  in  Sussex,  which  he  exdiangcd 
for  the  rectory  of  Mildenhall,  in  Wiltshire;  but  belbie 
this  exchange,  Charles  I,  to  whom  he  bad  been  af^wtat- 
ed  chaplain  in  ordinary,  had  given  him  a  canoniy  at 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  1641.  This  as  said  b>  be  the 
only  preferment  be  ever  desired.  In  1642  he  waa  ad- 
mitted to  the  degree  of  D.D.  About  that  time  alsu  he 
preachetl  before  the  House  of  Commons,  thea  laf|;e^r 
made  up  of  Nonconformists,  but  so  little  to  tbeir  Ukic;; 
that  he  was  not  commanded  to  print  his  BensQa»  aa  all 
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the  other  preachers  had  beeo.  Nerertheleas  he  was 
nominated  one  of  the  assembly  of  divines  at  Westmin- 
ster because  of  his  strong  leaning  to  Calvinism,  but  he 
never  appeared  among  them;  on  the  contrary,  he  al- 
ways remained  with  the  king,  and  did  him  what  ser- 
vice he  could.  Dr.  Morley  also  used  his  influence  at 
Oxford  University  to  incline  its  professors  to  opposition 
against  the  Visitation  Bill  which  had  been  enacted  by 
the  anti-royalists  in  Parliament;  and  as  the  Cromwel- 
Uan  party  gained  the  ascendency  he  was  marked  out  for 
punishment  In  1648,  the  Presbyterians  having  in  the 
mean  time  gained  the  control  of  state  affairs,  Dr.  Morley 
was  deprived  of  all  his  preferments,  and  imprisoned  for 
some  little  time.  The  length  of  his  imprisonment  b 
not  exactly  known,  but  in  1649  we  find  him  preparing 
to  quit  England  to  join  his  royal  master  in  Holland. 
Dr.  Morley  met  the  kuig  at  the  Hague,  and  was  for 
some  time  a  constant  companion  of  Charles  H.  In  1650, 
when  the  king  set  out  on  his  expedition  to  Scotland, 
Dr.  Morley  went  first  to  the  Hague  and  then  to  Ant- 
werp, where  he  resided,  together  ydth  his  friend.  Dr. 
John  Earle,  in  the  house  of  Sir  Charles  CottercU,  and  a 
year  later  in  the  house  of  Sir  Edward  Hyde.  While 
thus  retired  from  home  and  public  life,  he  yet  remained 
a  most  faithful  adherent  of  the  royal  and  episcopal 
cause,  and  even  held  Church  services  daily,  ^  catechized 
once  a  week,  and  administered  the  communion  once  a 
month  to  all  the  English  who  would  attend"  (Hook). 
About  16d4  he  became  chaplain  to  the  queen  of  Bohe- 
mia at  the  Hague,  but  about  1666  he  removed  to  Breda 
with  the  family  of  Sir  Edward  Hyde,  and  there  contin- 
ued the  same  practice  as  at  Antwerp. 

During  the  protectorate  of  Kichard  Cromwell,  while 
the  loyalists  were  preparing  for  the  Restoration,  Charles 
employed  Dr.  Morley  as  a  messenger  to  the  Presbyte- 
rians. He  quickly  gained  their  confidence,  because  he 
was  known  to  be  a  strong  CalvinisU  He  was,  more- 
over, a  fit  person  to  instil  the  Presbyterians  with  a  de- 
sire for  moderation,  for  he  had  been  a  prominent  party 
in  the  treaty  agreed  to  by  Charles  I  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  which  favored  the  Presbyterians  in  many  re- 
spects. See  Presbytbriams.  It  is  true  Baxter  did  not 
very  much  like  Dr.  Morley,  because,  as  he  complains, 
Morley  ^  talked  of  moderation  in  tlie  general,  but  would 
come  to  no  particular  terms"  {Autobioffrc^hyy  \),  218). 
Yet  Morley  himself  must  have  been  persuaded  of  the 
successful  issue  of  his  mission  if  we  judge  him  by  his 
letter  of  May  4, 1660,  in  which  he  writes:  "I  have  rea- 
son to  hope  that  they  (i.  e.  the  Presbyterians)  will  be 
persuaded  to  admit  of  and  submit  to  episcopal  govern- 
ment, and  to  the  practice  of  the  liturgy  in  public,  so 
they  may  be  permitted,  before  and  after  their  sermons, 
and  upon  occasional  emergencies,  to  use  such  arbitrary 
forms  as  they  themselves  shall  think  fit,  without  mix- 
ing of  anything  prejudicial  to  the  government  of  the 
Cborch  and  State  as  they  shall  be  settled"  (Clarendon, 
JSieOe  Papers,  vi,  738,  743).  Upon  the  royalists,  par- 
ticularly, Dr.  Morley  had  a  good  influence.  They,  as 
soon  as  they  saw  the  approach  of  victory,  manifested  a 
too  forward  zeal,  and  made  uncomfortable  threatenings 
of  revenge  npon  the  republican  party.  Dr.  Morley 
checked  these  evU  tendencies,  and  thus  softened  down 
all  opposition  on  both  sides.  Dr,  Morley  also,  though 
iooorrectly,  represented  the  king's  religious  views,  and 
refuted  the  statement  that  Charles  II  was  a  convert  to 
popery.  Of  course  Dr.  Morley  was  duped  by  the  king, 
and  could  never  have  served  Charles  had  he  known  that 
man  to  have  been  a  hypocrite.  Morley  was  a  diploma- 
tist, seeking  to  gain  the  ascendency  of  the  episcopal 
party  in  the  English  realm,  but  he  was  also  an  honest 
Ciuistian,  and  would  not  have  suffered  himself  to  be 
the  tool  of  an  apostate.  Indeed  his  position  later  in  life 
against  papists  makes  this  plainer  still.     (See  below.) 

Upon  the  restoration  of  Charles  U,  Dr.  Morley  was 
rewarded  for  his  faithfulness  to  his  royal  master  by  el- 
evation to  the  bishopric,  bendes  being  restored  to  his 
eanoiuy,  and  appointed  dean  of  Christ  Church.    He 


was  consecrated  bishop  of  Worcester  in  1660.     In  1661 
bishop  Morley  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  Savoy 
Conferenoe  (q.  v.),  commissioned  to  bring  about  such 
changes  in  the  lituigy  as  might  enable  the  Presbyteri- 
ans and  Episcopalians  to  imite  once  more.    Though  the 
archbishop  of  York  was  present,  Morley  appeared  as  the 
chief  speaker  of  the  bishops,  and  was  for  the  Episcopa- 
lians what  Baxter  was  for  the  Covenanters.     Stough- 
ton  puts  Morley  next  to  Sheldon,  yet  acknowledges  that 
the  latter  acted  chiefly  as  adviser,'"  taking  little  shan* 
in  the  viva-voce  discussions,"  while  Morley  appeared 
constantly  as  leader  in  the  debates  (i,  163).     In  1662 
bishop  Morley  was  made  incumbent  of  the  deanery  of 
the  royal  chapel,  and  shortly  after  was  transferred  from 
the  see  of  Worcester  to  that  of  Winchester.     In  1678, 
when  the  royalists  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  intro- 
duce severe  measures  against  the  Nonconformists,  bish- 
op Morley  flgured  prominently  in  the  effort,  and  thun 
brought  reproach  upon  himself  for  intolerance  and  stub- 
bornness.   He  especially  favored  the  modification  of  the 
*'  Test  Act"  in  such  a  manner  that  it  became  necessan' 
for  every  English  subject  to  be  faithful  to  **  the  Protes- 
tant religion  as  established  by  law  in  the  Church  of 
England."    Yet  Morley's  position  at  this  time  may  be 
satisfactorily  explained.    "  His  main  policy  was  to  pro- 
tect the  Establishment,  on  the  basis  of  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity, against  papists  on  the  one  hand  and  dissenters 
on  the  other.  '  He  shared  in  the  alann  which  conver- 
sions to  Rome  and  the  encroachments  of  that  Church 
inspired  throughout  England  at  the  time;  and  partly 
from  that  cause  he  was  induced  to  support  the  bill, . . . 
thinking  by  the  new  oath,  which  establuhed  the  Church, 
to  prevent  an  invasion  by  the  enemy.  .  .  .  Strength 
was  wasted  by  internecine  warfare  at  a  moment  when 
Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians  stood  before  a  com- 
mon foe.     It  was  the  stoiy  of  the  Crusaders  repeat- 
ed.    Why  not  gather  the  forces  of  the  Church  and  of 
the  sects,  and  concentrate  them  upon  the  great  enemy 
of  the  country's  liberty  and  peace  ?     Such  impressions, 
under  the  circumstances,  were  not  unnatural  ui  the  mind 
of  a  man  like  Morley"  (Stoughton,  i,  439,  440).     In  his 
old  age  Morley  is  reputed  to  have  become  more  tolerant 
again,  for  it  is  related  that  he  stopped  proceedings 
against  an  ejected  minister,  and  invited  him  to  dinner, 
endeavoring  to  soften  down  the  terms  of  conformity; 
but,  better  still,  it  is  said  that  in  Morley's  last  days  he 
drank  to  an  intermeddling  country  mayor  in  a  cup  of 
Canary,  advising  him  to  let  dissenters  live  in  quiet,  "in 
many  of  whom,  he  was  satisfied,  there  was  the  fear  of 
God" — and  he  thought  they  were  ^'not  likely  to  be 
gained  by  rigor  or.  severity."    The  bishop  died  in  1684. 
Burnet  says  that  he  ^*  was  in  many  respects  a  very  emi- 
nent man,  very  2ealons  against  popery,  and  also  very 
zealoas  against  dissent ;  considerably  learned,  with  great 
vivacity  of  thought;  soon  provoked,  and  with  little 
mastery  over  his  temper"  (i,  690).   His  zeal  against  the 
doctrines  of  popery  is  apparent  in  his  writings,  and  not 
len  BO  hb  zeal  against  dissent;  in  connection  with  his 
opposition  to  both,  he  avows  the  doctrine  of  passive 
obedience,  declaring  in  terms  the  most  unequivocal 
"  the  best  and  safest  way  for  prince,  state,  and  people  is 
to  profess,  protect,  cherish,  and  allow  of  that  religion, 
and  that  only,  which  allows  of  no  rising  up  against  or 
resisting  sovereign  power — ^no,  not  in  its  own  defence, 
nor  upon  any  other  account  whatsoever^'  (Morley'i* 
TreatiseMf  sermon  before  the  king,  p.  88).     Indeed,  he 
maintains,  again  and  again,  the  principle  of  intolerance 
in  the  government  of  the  Church,  and  the  principle  of 
despotism  in  the  government  of  the  State;  holding  the 
king  to  be  sole  sovereign,  while  Parliament  is  only  a 
concurring  power  In  making  laws,  and  the  bishops  the 
only  legitimate  ecclesiastical  rulers.    Bishop  Moriey 
was  a  very  generous  roan,  and  freely  expended  hb  in- 
come for  the  good  of  his  benefloeSb    He  was  a  benefac- 
tor to  Oxford  University  by  granting  Christ  Church 
£100  per  annum,  and  by  establishing  several  prizes  at 
Pembroke  and  other  coUeges*    He  spent  much  money 
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in  retMuring  the  bQildtngs  in  the  Bee  of  Winchester,  be- 
queathed a  conaideiBble  sum  to  St  Paul's,  London,  and 
lefl  £1000  to  purchase  lands  for  the  support  of  small  vic- 
arages. The  bishop  also  bore  a  high  reputation  for  the- 
ological learning  before  the  civil  wars,  as  well  as  after 
the  establishment  of  the  episcopacy,  and  was  acknowl- 
edged as  well  versed  in  the  logic  of  the  schools,  and  as 
a  formidable  controversialist.  He  wrote  A  Sermon  at 
the  Coronation  of  Charles  //,  AprU  23, 1661.  In  the 
dedication  to  the  kirig,  by  whose  command  it  was  pub- 
lished, he  says  that  he  was  now  past  his  great  climac- 
teric, and  this  was  the  first  time  that  ever  he  appeared 
in  print:  —  Vindication  of  himself  from  Mr.  Baxter's 
Calumny,  etc  (1662)  i—Epistola  apologetica  et  parcme- 
tica  ad  theologum  quendam  Belgam  scripta  (1668,  4to; 
written  at  Breda,  June,  1659 ;  reprinted  in  1683,  under 
this  title,  Epistola,  etc,  in  qua  agitur  de  seren,  regis 
Car,  II  erga  reformatam  rel^ionem  affectu).  In  this 
letter  he  attempts  to  clear  Charles  II  from  the  imputa- 
tion of  popery,  and  urges  the  Dutch  to  lend  their  ut- 
most assistance  towards  his  restoration;  but  he  was 
mistaken  in  his  master's  religion,  and  perhaps  lived 
long  enough  to  know  it : — The  Sum  of  a  Conference  with 
Darceify  a  Jesuit,  at  Brussels  (1649): — An  Argument 
drawn  jfrom  the  Evidence  and  Certamty  of  Sense  against 
the  Doctrine  of  Trcutsubstantiation:  — Vindication  of  the 
A  rgument^  etc. : — A  nswer  to  Father  Cresstfs  Letter,  writ- 
ten about  1662  :-^Sennon  before  the  King,  Nor.  6, 1667 : 
— Anstoer  to  a  Letter  written  hy  a  Romish  Priest  (1676) : 
—Letter  to  Anne,  duchess  of  York  (1670>  This  lady, 
the  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Hyde,  was  instructed  in 
the  Protestant  religion  by  our  subject  while  he  lived  at 
Antwerp,  but  she  afterwards  forsaking  the  faith  of  her 
family.  Dr.  Morley  wrote  this  defence  of  Protestantism : 
— Ad  Virwn  Janum  Ulitium  Epistola  dua  de  Invoca- 
tione  Sanctorum  (1659).  All  the  above  pieces,  except 
the  first  and  second,  were  printed  together  in  1688,  4to : 
—A  iMter  to  the  Earl  of  Anglesey  concerning  the  Means 
to  keep  out  Popery,  etc.,  printed  at  the  end  of  A  true 
Account  of  the  whole  Proceedings  betwixt  James,  duke  of 
Ormond,  and  Arthur,  earl  of  Anglesey  (1688) : — Vinck- 
cation  of  himself  from  Mr,  Baxter's  injurious  Refiedions, 
etc.  (1683): — he  made  also  An  Epitaph  for  James  I 
(1625),  which  was  printed  at  the  end  of  Spottiswood's 
History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  the  author  of  A  Character  of  King  Charles  II 
(1660,  in  one  sheet  4to).  In  his  polemics  against  Ro- 
manism bishop  Morley  discusses  only  three  important 
points.  The  treatment  of  these  indicates  deep  learning 
and  great  skilL  He  plies  with  much  success  the  argu- 
ment against  transubstautiation,  **  drawn  from  the  evi- 
dence and  certainty  of  sense,"  maintaining  his  convinc- 
ing argument  with  the  dexterity  of  a  practiced  logician, 
so  as  to  parry  most  successfully  all  the  objections  of  Ro- 
man Catholic  antagonists.  He  decidedly  opposes  the 
popish  doctrine  of  purgatory ;  but  he  vindicates  prayers 
for  the  dead  in  the  way  in  which  they  were  offered  in 
the  early  Church,  and  9&  by  modem  Anglicans  they  are 
still  encouraged  to  be  offered ;  that  is,  for  the  rest  of 
the  soul,  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  the  plenitude 
of  redemption  at  the  last  day.  Whatever  may  be  the 
propriety  of  praying  for  the  dead  in  such  a  qualified 
sense  as  this,  Morley  contends  there  is  no  ground  on 
which  to  rest  the  doctrine  of  the  invocation  of  saints. 
That  doctrine  he  overthrows  by  an  appeal  to  Scripture ; 
and  then  he  proceeds,  after  the  Anglican  method,  to 
examine  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  and  to  show  that 
they  do  not  justify  the  popish  dogma  and  its  associated 
practices.  The  bishop  enjoyed  the  association  of  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  literati  of  his  day.  He  was 
an  intimate  friend  df  J^'alklaiid,  and  mixed  much  with 
Ben  Jonson  and  £dmnnd  Waller.  He  was  strict  and 
exemplary  in  his  life,  though  much  given  Xo  witticisms, 
and  surrounded  by  a  hoeit  of  gay  courtiers  and  literati ; 
and  was  acknowledged  by  all  as  truly  abstemious  and 
laborious  in  his  habits.  See  Chambers's  Magazine,  viii, 
69;  Stonghton,  Ecdes,  Hist,  of  England  {Church  of  the 


Restoration)  (see  Index  in  voL  ii) ;  Peny,  Eedes.  Bin. 
voL  ii  (see  Index  in  voL  iii);  Wood,  Athenae  Oxm; 
Neal,  Hist,  Puritans  (Harper's  ed.),  ii,  S30;  Bomet, 
Hist,  of  his  own  Times,  i,  690;  SalinoD,  Imss  o/ikt 
English  Bishops,  p.  846.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Morley,  Thomas,  one  of  the  most  disdngiiiibed 
of  England's  early  composers  of  sacred  and  profane  mu- 
sic, and  author  of  the  first  regular  English  tresdM  oo 
the  art  of  music,  was  bom  probably  about  the  middk  of 
the  16th  century,  but  the  exact  time  is  not  determioed. 
All  that  is  known  of  this  eminent  professor  is  gathered 
from  Wood,  who,  in  his  A  thence  Oxoniensis,  tells  ns  thst 
he  was  a  disciple  of  Birde,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his 
book  in  very  reverential  and  affectionate  terais;  thst 
he  obtained  a  bachelor's  degree  in  1588,  and  wss  swon 
into  his  place  as  gentleman  of  the  royal  chapel  in  1591 
He  died.  Dr.  Burney  supposes,  in  or  near  the  year  160i 
Morley  produced  many  compositions  that  are  sdll  well 
known,  among  which  are  canzonets  of  different  luDd% 
particularly  for  two  voices,  madrigals  for  five  voiDea, 
and  services  and  anthems,  inclutUng  the  fine  Fmterd 
Service  published  in  Dr.  Boyce's  collection,  the  first  thu 
was  set  to  the  words  of  the  Anglican  Reformed  Litoi^. 
See  EngL  Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  Bumey,  Hist,  of  Music 

M5rlln,  Joachim,  a  well-known  German  Lotfaff- 
an  theologian,  and  one  of  the  most  zealous  defenders  of 
the  great  German  Reformer  and  his  views,  was  bom  at 
Wittenberg  April  6, 1 514.  His  father,  Jodocus  Horiis. 
professor  of  metaphysics  at  the  Wittenbeiig  UoiverntT, 
and  afterwards  pastor  at  Westhausen,  in  Fraiioonia,gaTe 
Joachim  a  careful  training  intellectually  and  morallr. 
and  in  1527  he  entered  the  newly-founded  UnirersitT 
of  Marburg,  but  soon  left  for  his  native  city,  when. 
under  Luther's  and  Melancthon's  special  guidance,  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  theology.  When  not 
quite  twenty -three  yean  of  age  he  was  chosen  deaa 
of  a  church  at  Wittenberg,  and  in  1539  accepted  a 
call  to  the  church  of  Eisleben.  At  Lather's  reqnHt 
he  returned  in  the  following  year  to  Wittenberg;  but, 
hardly  arrived,  left  it  again  for  Amstadt,  whence  he 
had  received  a  call  as  its  first  ecclesiastical  superintend- 
ent  He  was  now  but  twenty-six  years  old,  and  by  br 
too  young  and  inexperienced  to  fill  sach  an  inflixi^ 
position.  Zealous  in  his  religion,  and  of  rather  coane 
and  contentious  disposition,  he  soon  came  into  serioes 
difficulties  with  some  powerful  church  members,  who 
persecuted  him  mercilessly.  In  1548  he  was  deposed, 
without  having  been  allowed  the  benefit  of  a  triaL 
Though  the  citizens  appealed  for  his  retention,  MorliD 
had  to  leave  Amstadt,  and  removed  to  Gikdngen,  where 
he  remained  until  1549.  About  this  time  he,  togetbff 
with  many  other  Lutheran  theologians,  openly  dedared 
against  the  Augsburg  Interim,  alleging  that  it  re-estab- 
lished popery ;  thereupon  duke  Erich  was  deposed  and 
Mdrlin  banished.  A  few  months  later  he  receiTed  a 
pastoral  call  to  Kneiphof,  one  of  the  mun  qoarten  of 
Kdnigsberg,  in  Prussia,  which  he  accepted.  Greatly  fa- 
vored by  duke  Albrecht,  Mdrlin  was  at  first  oniTeiaaSr 
esteemed  and  beloved.  But  he  soon  became  invtriredis 
the  Osiandrian  controversy.  See  Osiaiiuer;  Jrsrin- 
CATION.  In  his  strict  Lutheranism  he  opposed  Oaas* 
der's  views  on  the  nature  of  justification  and  its  reilatiaB 
to  sanctification.  According  to  the  manner  of  the  tioMi 
Osiander's  departure  from  the  grand  Lutheran  do^ 
trine  of  Justification  (q.  v.),  and  especially  of  vievi  a|^ 
proximating  the  Roman  CathoUc  doctrine,  were  there- 
fore made  the  subject  of  severe  ooronient  by  Morfin  io 
a  rather  coarse  and  abusive  way.  llie  duke  of  Pneaia. 
anxious  to  restore  peaoe  between  the  contending  parties, 
issued  an  edict  to  all  Pnissian  clergymen  and  piofeaws 
of  theology,  in  which  slanders  and  denundaiinis  of  their 
respective  opponents  was  threatened  with  severe  bodilr 
punishment.  But  the  quarrel,  m  spite  of  the  ducal  edici, 
grew  more  and  more  bitter,  and  after  Osiander'a  death 
Morlin  attacked  and  persecuted  his  foUowersi  Sevenl 
of  them,  among  them  Johann  Funk,  were  beheaded  be- 
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cftnae  tbey  refosed  to  recmt.  Uncharitable  against  all 
opponents,  and  of  a  naturally  contentious  and  passionate 
disposition,  Morlin  grew  so  violent  and  abusive  in  his 
language  that  he  called  the  ducal  edict  an  inspiradon 
of  the  devil,  to  which  he  refused  to  submit  In  conse- 
quence he  was  dismissed  (1553),  and,  notwithstanding 
his  numerous  and  influential  followers,  had  to  leave  Kd- 
uigsberg.  He  went  to  Dantzic,  and  lived  there  for  some 
lime,  supported  by  voluntary  contributions  of  his  Ko- 
uigsberg  friends,  until  he  received  a  call  to  Brunswick 
as  ecclesiastical  superintendent  and  first  city-preacher. 
Here,  in  connection  with  his  friend,  Martin  Chemnitz, 
late  librarian  of  duke  Albrecht,  Mdrlin  devoted  himself 
to  a  closer  study  of  the  Bible  and  the  fathers,  and  took 
a  prominent  part  in  all  the  theological  controversies  of 
the  time.  When  in  1556  Albrecht  Hardenberg  attempt- 
ed to  introduce  into  the  republic  of  Bremen  Calvin's 
doctrine  respecting  the  Lord's  Supper,  Morlin,  together 
with  Chemnitz,  opposed  him  most  violently,  and  after 
hia  dbmission  caused  the  issue  of  that  bigoted  Bremen 
edict  (Oct.  6, 1561)  "against  the  sacramental  enthusiasts 
and  ijiabaptists'*  (Gegen  die  SacramenU-SckwditMr  u. 
Wiedertaujjfer),  At  this  occasion  he  published  his  Er- 
Harung  aus  Gottes  Wort  u.  kurzer  Bericht  d,  Herren  The- 
oiofferi,  and  Von  der  Condemnation  streitiger  Lehr  (Mag- 
deburg, 1568).  These  works  are  a  not  overlucid  expo- 
sition of  the  strict  Lutheran  view  on  the  Lord's  Supper, 
and  are  far  inferior  to  Chemnitz's  work,  Hepetitio  satue 
doctrina  de  vera  prceteniia  corporis  et  sanguinis  Do- 
mini in  cana  sacra.  In  1557  he  went  to  Wittenberg, 
vainly  endeavoring  to  put  a  stop  to  the  A  diapkoristic 
controveraes.  lie  subsequently  separated  himself  from 
Flaciua,  writing  against  him  in  his  usual  abusive  and 
violent  style.  He  was  also  present  at  the  Worms  Collo- 
quy, which,  like  most  such  disputations,  led  to  no  result 
whatever.  After  the  death  of  Melancthon,  he  grew,  if 
possible,  still  more  zealous  in  his  strict  Lutheranism, 
ample  proof  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  numer- 
ous works  which  he  published  about  this  time.  We 
mention  here  his  IJistoria  Prutenici: — Treue  Wamung 
tmd  Trost  an  die  Kircken  in  Preussen : — Sendschreiben 
an  denVogel: — Apologia  aufdie  vermegnte  Widerlegung 
dess  Osiandriscken  Schwarms,  Things  meanwhile  had 
changed  materially  in  Prussia.  Osiander  and  his  fol- 
lowers had  been  entirely  suppressed,  and  duke  Albrecht, 
yielding  to  the  repeated  appeals  of  the  citizens,  recalled 
Morlin  in  1566  to  Konigsberg,  nominating  him  bishop  of 
Samland.  Chemnitz,  who  always  had  been  a  great  fa- 
vorite with  the  duke,  accompanied  Morlin  to  Ronigsbei^, 
and  became  associated  with  him  in  the  preparation  of  the 
Corpus  doctrintB  PnUenicumf  designed  as  the  symbolical 
text-book  of  Prussia.  July  7,  1567,  the  work  was  ap- 
proved by  the  duke,  and  on  the  following  day  Morlin 
left  for  Brunswick,  choosing  not  to  acc<!pt  the  proffered 
poaition  (see  Bibliotk,  Litbec.  xii,  607  sq.).  Owing  to 
his  contentious  disposition,  he  came  into  a  new  difficul- 
ty with  the  city  council  of  Brunswick,  and  was  now 
l^lad  to  accept  duke  Albrecht's  offer.  As  bishop  of  Sam- 
land,  M5riin  took  a  very  prominent  part  in  the  Ma- 
joristic  controversy,  and  published  his  Dispvtatio  contra 
uoram  eorruplilam,  qua  cuseritur^  operum  prcuenfiam  in 
actu  justifcatioms  necessariam  esse  (Jeme,  1567),  and  his 
Verantwortwig  wider  cUe  falsehen  Aufiagen  der  neuen 
drei  Wiitevberger  in  ihrer  Grund/este  Kdnigsberg.  He 
died  May  23, 1571,  at  Konigsberg,  before  the  Majoristic 
controvert  was  concluded.  Besides  the  works  already 
named,  Morlin  wrote  also  Disputatio  de  communicatione 
idiomatum  (1571) : — Postilla: — PsaUer-Predigten : — A 
newo  Catechism  (Eisieben,  1565) : — Vom  Berufe  der  Pre- 
differ,  sammt  ewei  Brief  en  Lutheri  (ibid.  1565,  4to). 
Morlin  was  evidently  a  tenacious  man,  and  born  to  be  a 
polemic  His  opponents  charged  him,  and  perhaps  not 
unjustly,  with  assaming  to  be  the  guardian  of  the 
Church.  He  was  evidently  sincere  and  deeply  in  ear- 
neat,  asserting  that  he  became  involved  in  these  various 
contfoversies  as  a  fiuthfid  son  of  the  Church,  doing  only 
wbat  every  one  was  bound  to  do,  namely,  guarding  its 


purity  with  all  the  power  and  skill  at  command.  See 
Adam,  Vitm  TheoL  Germ,  p.  457  sq.;  Rettemeyer,  Kir- 
chen-kistorief  iii,  207 ;  Salig,  Hisiorie  der  A  ugshurg  Cott- 
fession ;  Naton,  Gesch,  der  Concordienformel ;  Schrockh, 
Kirchengesck,  seU  d.  Reformation ;  Planck,  Protest,  Lehr- 
hegriff,  iv,  291 ;  v,  pass. ;  and  his  Gesch,  Protestaniischer 
Theohgie,  vi,  60  sq. ;  Kurtz,  Ch,  Hist,  ii,  184 ;  DoUinger, 
Vie  reformation,  ii,  458  sq. ;  Gieseler,  Ecdes,  Hist,  vol. 
iv  (Harper's  ed.);  Erdmann,  Biog,  sammtHdier  Paatoren 
m  Wittenberg  (Elberf.  1869,  8vo).    (J.  H.  W.) 

MdrUzi,  Maximilian,  a  younger  brother  of  the 
preceding,  was  bora  at  Wittenberg  Oct.  14, 1516.  He 
received  his  classical  education  at  the  Wittenberg  Gym- 
nasium, and  studied  theology  under  Luther  and  Melanc- 
thon, both  of  whom  esteemed  him  highly,  though  sub- 
sequently he  was  one  of  Melancthon's  most  determined 
opponents.  After  his  ordination  he  preached  at  Pegau 
and  Zeitz,  and  in  1548  received  a  call  to  Schelkau,  in 
Franconia,  where  he  was  so  universally  beloved  for  his 
piety  and  eloquence  that  the  people  would  not  let  him 
go  when  in  1544  he  was  called  to  Coburg  as  court- 
preacher.  In  1546  the  theological  faculty  of  his  alma 
mater  conferred  the  honorary  degree  of  S.T.D.  upon  him, 
and  two  years  later  he  was  nominated  superintendent  of 
the  churches  and  schools  of  Coburg.  Like  his  brother 
Joachim,  he  was  very  decided  in  all  his  peculiar  relig- 
ious views,  and  the  words  which  he  inscribed  (1580)  on 
a  copy  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  give  an  insight  into 
his  strict  Lutheranism : "  Huic  sacrosanctcs  confessioui  et 
indubitatie  assertion!  ex  verbo  Dei  toto  pectore  assen- 
tior  et  subscribe  et  Deum  oro,  ut  in  illius  constant!  oon- 
fessione  et  imnutabile  professione  per  spiritum  S.  me 
perpetuo  servet,"  etc.  Everj'thing  outside  of  Lutheran- 
ism he  considered  heresy,  and  treated  as  such.  In  the 
same  copy  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing marginal  note,  which  is  significant  of  his  char- 
acter :  "  Ad  hanc  subscriptionem  impulit  me  impia  pro- 
fanatio,  corruptio  et  routatio  pnecipuorum  hujus  con- 
fessionls  artictdorum  per  ipsum  autorem  in  corpore  susb 
doctrinse,  quam  ut  hujus  confessionis  negationem  detes- 
tor  et  abjicio  et  damno  in  articulis  mutatis."  His  strict 
Lutheran  views  led  him  to  subscribe  the  so-called  Cen- 
surce  passed  upon  Andreas  Osiander  by  the  Saxon  theo- 
logians at  Weimar  and  Coburg,  and  with  the  same  zeal- 
otism  he  fought  against  Justus  Menius  (q.  v.)  at  the  Syn- 
od of  Eisenach  (1556),  determined  to  have  him  cut  off 
from  the  Church  for  heresy.  When  this  plan  failed,  he, 
nothing  daunted,  drew  up  a  paper  in  which  Menius's 
heretical  views  were  set  forth  and  his  condemnation 
called  for,  and  then  travelled  with  Stolz,  of  Weimar, 
through  all  Saxony,  to  gather  subscriptions  thereto. 
As  an  undoubted  champion  of  the  genuine  theology  of 
Saxony,  as  taught  by  Luther,  he,  by  order  of  his  prince, 
went  to  the  Worms  Colloquy  (q.  v.),  and  so  strictly  fol- 
lowed the  instructions  of  Flacius  (q.  v.)  that  the  confer- 
ence had  to  be  abandoned  as  hopeless.  Like  Flacius,  he 
was  sincere  and  deeply  in  earnest,  and  as  a  true  follower 
of  Luther  espoused  the  cause  of  his  deceased  teacher, 
showing  by  the  severest  logic  that  the  Lutheran  Church 
was,  under  Melancthon's  guidance,  drifting  away  from 
its  moorings.  Like  a  great  many  Lutherans  of  this 
period,  he  was  mercilessly,  though  conscientiously,  con- 
tentious. He  was  a  botn  polemic.  In  connection  with 
Flacius,  Stossel,  and  MusUus,  he  published  the  Sadi- 
sische  Confuiationsschrifl  (1559),  which  was  afterwards 
declared  law  by  the  prince  of  Saxony,  and  as  such  proved 
injurious  both  to  the  university  and  Flacius.  About 
this  time  the  elector  Frederick  prepared  to  introduce 
the  doctrines  of  the  Reformed  Church  into  his  territory. 
His  zealous  Lutheran  son-in-law,  prince  Frederick  of 
Saxony,  tried  his  best  to  prevent  him,  and  in  1560  went 
with  Morlin  and  Stossel  to  Heidelberg  to  meet  Peter 
Boguin  and  other  Reformed  clergymen  in  open  confer- 
ence. The  disputation,  which  was  aflerwards  published 
under  the  title  of  PropositioneSy  in  guibus  vera  de  caesui 
Domini  sententiis  juxta  confestumem  A  ugustanam,  etc., 
proposiia  1560  in  Academia  Ifeidelb,  (Magdeb.  1561), 
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led  to  no  Twult.  Shortly  Bftei  bU  rf  tum,  MOrlin  lepa- 
rated  from  FUciui,vrho  had  made  bini9eLrnili>ius  by  the 
ruh  suiemenc  (in  hit  discuBsiDo  nith  Strigel  it  Wd- 
nttr  Id  15S0)  that  original  hid  in  the  very  subatince  of 
tnui  m  hia  fallen  elate,  Lhua  laying  himself  open  to  the 
chuge  of  MaaichoiBm.  HUrlin  openly  deiiouuved  Fta- 
dua,  and  the  duke  established  a  censorship,  of  nhicb 
Merlin  was  made  a  member.  Flacius  and  his  followers 
were  deposed.  March  3, 1562,  he  signed  Strigel'i  dec- 
laration, and  in  his  official  visile  tried  to  prevail  upon 
the  different  miniiters  to  sign  the  same,  and  to  desist  in 
future  from  all  public  denouncements  of  the  Synergistic 
heretics.  In  1669,  when  the  goremment  of  Saxony 
was  placed  into  the  hands  of  John  William,  than  whom 
there  was  no  more  ardent  friend  of  Flaciu!,  Morlin  was 
deposed,  but  jet  in  the  tame  year  was  called  as  coun- 
preacbcr  to  Dillenbitrg.  His  strict  Lutheraniam  did 
not,  however,  prove  acceptable  to  the  count  of  Dillen> 
burg;  and  when  in  1572  John  William  extended  a  call 
to  him  to  resume  his  former  position,  he  gladly  accepts 
it.  But  the  clergy  of  Cobutg,  mostly  folUiweni  of  Flaci- 
us, with  Husilus  at  their  head,  opposed  him  no  decidedly 
that  he  had  to  leave  Coburg  again.  At  last  (in  167S) 
Musftiu  and  all  the  clergymen  opposed  to  Mijrlin  were 
dismissed,  and  Mtlrlin  resumed  his  former  position.  He 
died  April  20,  1684.     It  cannot  be  denied  that  Mijrlin 

originally  learned  from  Luther,  In  his  theological 
views  he  oppoaed  Melnncthon,  asserting  that  if  that  re- 
former was  great,  truth  was  greater.     He  seemed  to 

connt  who  either  openly  or  secretly  attempted  to  destroy 
what  Luther  bad  built  up.  See  Beck,  JoiroBt  Fried- 
litAdrr  .Viuiert,i,6i.2\3  »n.;  ii,  liaq.;  Steubing,£iii^. 
yackrichtenaiud.\ataiJaArhiindert,l7S0,p.bJiJ6c:ber, 
Otiehrltn-LeMoH,  a.  v. ;  Gieseler,  Ecdeiiaitical  Hii<0' 
ry,  70l.  iv  (Harper's  edition) ;  Kurtz,  Cluirch  HUlory,  ii, 
184.     (R.S.R.) 

Morlot,  FnAs^oia  Nicolas  Hadblbixe,  a  French 
prelate  of  note,  was  bom  at  Langres  (dqwrtment  Haute- 
Mame)  I>ec.  ^  1796.  His  father,  a  modest  mechanic, 
sent  him  to  the  college  of  his  native  town.  Having 
afterwards  passed  through  the  course  of  theological 
studies  at  Dijon,  before  reaching  the  age  required  for 
piinthood,  young  Morlot  was  for  some  time  private 
tutor.  In  ISib  he  was  appointed  vicar  of  the  diocese 
of  Dijnn,  where,  after  the  revolution  of  18B0,  be  made 
himself  conspicuous  by  his  resistance  to  bishop  Rey, 
who  was  obnoxious  to  the  clergy  and  legitimist  party 
for  having  accepted  hia  see  from  Louis  Philippe.  Dis- 
carded from  the  grand  vicariate,  but  supported  by  the 
.Inti  de  ia  Rtlu/vm  and  other  papers  of  the  same  party, 

J  place  of  canon.     He  published,  un- 
tmimtlranct,  a  censure  of  bis  bishop's 
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Orleans.  He  was  also  fur 
rated  with  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of 
»sion  of  the  baptism  of  the  comie  de 
2  was  elevated  (o  the  arcbiepiscopal 
eated  cardinal  March  7, 1(153, ' 


n  the  SI 


,  and 


o  the  arcfabishopi 
'  year  he  was  also  put  at  the  head  of 
lerie,  and  at  the  beginning  of  1858 
the  counsel  of  n^ency  and  to  the 
Cardinal  Horlot  died  in  1870.  His 
Fas  very  limited.  Besides  his  Mrmde- 
lira,  or  f^nHra  PaitoraUi,  all  of  them 
It  simplicity,  he  edited  ExplUaiion  de 

««  ia  Hotite  de  Dijan  (lSmo):_the 
Is  la  Marquite  d'Andeiam  (1825, 
(.  ifc»  Conliatu-,  s.  V. ;  Hoefer,  JToub, 
ixvi,61^iej  Yapereau,iWef.flM(7ini- 
(G-B.) 


8  MORMONS 

Moimoas,  tbeosual  nameofareligioiniectwbict 
was  founded  in  this  country  A.l>.  1880,  uid  clailQ)  M  Ik 
called  of  Uod  tu  gather  within  its  fold  tbe  people  d  i^ 
universe,  by  authority  of  a  new  dispensation,  which  is 
to  be  the  last  given  to  man  in  his  present  eiifleM. 
They  style  themeelve*  "  The  Church  of  Je«i  Chriii  .f 
Latter-day  Saints,"  or  brieSy,  "  Latter-day  Saiats,' ud 
object  to  the  papular  designation,  Hotidoiib,  derivid 
from  the  name  of  one  of  their  sacred  boi^  (l  e.  Tb 
Booh  of  MoTTnoa).  Though  this  word  ia  derived  fnun 
the  Greek  (jiopiibiv),  and  literally  aigniSei  a  limii.  mj- 
nicla,  female  spectre  (the  mandrill  for  its  uglinw  in 
called  Cynocephalus  Mormon),  the  Saints,  armrdioE  lo 
Joseph  Smith,  the  first  propbet  and  originator  of  Uur- 
munism,  treat  its  etymol<^cal  origin  thus  extravi^t- 
ly:  "  We  aay  fn>m'lhe  Saxon  gMd,  the  Dane  god,  tbe 
(ioth  goden,  the  German  guf,  tbe  Dntcb  go<ui,  the  Ijtis 
ionui,  the  Greek  coAi^,  the  Hebrew  31S,  and  the  Egyp- 
tian vum.  Hence,  with  the  addition  of  mora,  or  the  cm- 
tiBction  mor,  we  have  the  word  numum,  wlucb  ipeim 
literally  more  good.^  According  to  anti-HornwoB,  the 
name  Ijitter-day  Saints  was  assumed  in  188o  by  ikt 
Mormons,  at  the  suggestion  of  one  of  their  leaders,  Sd- 
ney  Rigdon,  and  the  word  "Mormon"  is  more  diMasttfiil 
to  them  than  is  the  woTd"AIuhamraedaji''roIheMiiJini 
or  "Jew"  to  the  Hebrew.  In  accordance  with  oursen- 
eral  practice  to  let  each  religiousbody  speak  for  itself  ii 
these  pages,  we  insert  here  the  history  of  the  organii^ 
tion  of  the  Church  of  these  "  Saioia"  as  fumittied  In 
their  apostle  Orson  Piatt,  the  ablest  living  exponent  c( 
Mormonism,  and  George  A.  Smith,  the  lint  couosettr 
of  president  Brigham  Young. 

I.  Hiilors^l'he  Church  of  Jtaaa  Christ  of  Uuo'- 
day  Saints  was  founded  by  Joseph  Smith,  who  wst 
bom  in  the  town  of  Sharon,  Windsor  County, Vl.Du. 
28,  1805.  When  ten  yean  old  bis  parents,  with  ihcil 
family,  moved  to  Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  in  the  vidniiy  rf 
which  he  redded  for  about  eleven  years,  the  laUH 
part  in  the  town  of  Manchester,  He  was  n  tanner  br 
occupation.  His  advantages  for  acquiring  soeoiifit 
knowledge  were  exceedingly  smalt,  being  limited  to  a 

branches  of  learning.  He  could  read  without  macbdiF' 
Gcully,  and  write  a  very  imperfect  hand,  and  bad  a  mv 
limited  nnderstanding  of  the  elementary  iul«  of  ariltt- 
metic  These  were  bis  highest  and  only  Utetvy  auaio- 
menta,  while  the  rest  of  those  branches  ao  miivenaUT 
taught  in  tbe  common  schools  throughout  tbe  UaiLeil 
Sutes  were  entirely  unknown  to  him.  When  abiO 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years  old,  he  began  seiiouslj  lu 
reflect  upon  the  necessity  of  being  p 


prepare  himseir  was  a  question  a 
his  own  mind:  ha  perceived  tbai 
inllnite  importance,  and  that  the  salvation  of  bis  ml 
depended  upon  a  correct  underetanding  of  iL  He  mr 
that  if  he  unilentood  not  the  way,  it  would  be  impun- 
ble  to  walk  in  it  except  by  chance,  and  tbe  tliouglii 
of  reeling  hia  hopes  of  etental  life  upon  cbanoe  at  "o- 
certainty  was  more  than  he  could  endure.  If  be  ■eai 
to  the  religions  denominations  to  seek  informalion,  mt^ 
pointed  lo  Ita  own  parricular  tenets,  saying;  "This  i" 
the  wsy— walk  ye  in  it;"  while  at  tbe  same  linK  the 
doctrines  of  each  were  in  many  respects  in  direct  ona- 
sition  to  the  rest.  It  also  occurred  to  his  mind  that 
(!od  was  tbe  author  of  but  one  doctrine,  and  there- 
fore oould  acknowledge  but  one  denomination  as  hit 
Church,  and  that  such  denomiiiatioo  mnit  be  a  people 


0  beliei 


le  (wl 


may  be)  and  build  npon  the  same.  He  then  re&tcttd 
in  the  immensenamber  of  doctrines  now  in  thewifU, 
ich  had  given  rise  to  many  hnndreds  ofdiDtrenlde- 
ninations.  The  great  question  to  be  decided  in  hii 
Id  was:  If  any  one  of  theae  denominaliolM  be  tbe 

Church  of  Christ,  which  one  is  it?  Until  be  c«aii 
IB  satiBaed  in  relalioa  to  this  qnenioa  be  could 
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not  rest  contented.  To  trust  to  the  decisions  of  fal- 
lible man,  and  build  his  hopes  upon  them,  without  any 
knowledge  of  his  own,  would  not  satisfy  the  anxious 
desires  that  pervaded  his  breast  To  decide  without 
any  positive  and  definite  evidence  on  which  he  could 
rely  upon  a  subject  involving  the  future  welfare  of  his 
soul  was  revolting  to  his  feelings.  The  only  alternative 
that  seemed  left  to  him  was  to  read  the  Scriptures  and 
endeavor  to  follow  their  directions.  He  accordingly 
began  perusing  the  sacred  pages  of  the  Bible  with  sin- 
cerity, believing  the  things  that  he  read.  His  mind 
soon  caught  hold  of  the  following  passage :  "  If  any  of 
Tou  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God,  that  giveth  to  all 
men  liberally  and  upbraideth  not,  and  it  shall  be  given 
him"  (James  i,  5).  From  this  promise  he  learned  that 
it  was  the  privilege  of  all  men  to  ask  God  for  wisdom, 
with  the  sure  and  certain  expectation  of  receiving  lib- 
erally, without  being  upbraided  for  so  doing.  This  was 
cheering  information  to  him — tidings  that  gave  him 
great  joy.  It  was  like  a  light  shining  forth  in  a  dark 
place  to  guide  him  to  the  path  in  which  he  should  walk. 
He  now  saw  that  if  he  inquired  of  God,  there  was  not 
only  a  possibility  but  a  probability,  yea  more,  a  cer- 
tainty, that  he  should  obtain  a  knowledge  which  of  all 
the  doctrines  was  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  and  which  of 
all  the  churches  was  the  Church  of  Christ.  He  there- 
fore retired  to  a  secret  place  in  a  grove  but  a  short  dis- 
tance from  his  father*s  house,  and  knelt  down  and  began 
to  call  upon  the  Lord.  At  first  he  was  severely  tempted 
by  the  powers  of  darkness,  which  endeavored  to  over- 
come him;  but  he  continued  to  seek  for  deliverance 
until  darkness  gave  way  from  his  mind,  and  he  was  en- 
abled to  pray  in  fervency  of  the  spirit  and  in  faith ;  and 
while  thus  pouring  out  his  soul,  anxiously  desiring  an 
answer  from  God,  he  saw  a  very  bright  and  glorious 
light  in  the  heavens  above,  which  at  first  seemed  to  be 
at  a  considerable  distance.  lie  continued  praying,  while 
the  light  appeared  to  be  gradually  descending  towards 
him ;  and  as  it  drew  nearer  it  increased  in  brightness 
and  magnitude,  so  that  by  the  time  that  it  reached  the 
tope  of  the  trees  the  whole  wilderness,  for  some  dis- 
tance around,  was  illuminated  in  a  most  glorious  and 
iMilliant  manner.  He  expected  to  see  the  leaves  and 
boughs  of  the  trees  consumed  as  soon  as  the  light  came 
in  contact  with  them;  but  perceiving  that  it  did  not 
produce  that  effect,  he  was  encouraged  with  the  hope 
of  being  able  to  endure  its  presence.  It  continued  de- 
scending slowly  until  it  rested  upon  the  earth,  and  he 
was  enveloped  in  the  midst  of  it.  When  it  first  came 
upon  him  it  produced  a  peculiar  sensation  throughout 
his  whole  system,  and  immediately  his  mind  was  caught 
away  from  the  natural  objects  with  which  he  was  sur- 
xounded,  and  he  was  enwrapped  in  a  heavenly  vision, 
and  saw  two  glorious  personages  who  exactly  resem- 
bled each  other  in  their  features  or  Ukeness.  He  was 
iufoimed  that  his  sins  were  foi^ven.  He  was  also  in- 
formed upon  the  subjects  which  had  for  some  time  pre- 
vioosly  agitated  his  mind,  namely,  that  all  religions 
denominations  were  believing  in  incorrect  doctrines; 
and,  consequently,  that  none  of  them  was  acknowledged 
of  God  as  his  Church  and  kingdom.  He  was  ex- 
IH'easly  commanded  not  to  go  after  them ;  and  he  re- 
ceived a  promise  that  the  true  doctrine — the  fulness  of 
the  Gospel — should  at  some  future  time  be  made  known 
to  him;  after  which  the  vision  withdrew,  leaving  his 
mind  in  a  state  of  calmness  and  peace  indescribable. 
Some  time  after  having  received  this  glorious  manifes- 
tation, being  young,  he  was  again  entangled  in  the  van- 
ities of  the  world,  of  which  he  afterwards  sincerely  and 
truly  repented.  It  pleased  God,  on  the  evening  of 
Sept.  21, 1823,  again  to  hear  his  prayers ;  for  he  had 
retired  to  rest  as  usual,  except  that  his  mind  was  drawn 
out  in  fervent  prayer,  and  his  soul  was  filled  with  the 
most  earnest  desire  "  to  commune  with  some  kind  mes- 
senger who  could  communicate  to  him  the  desired  in- 
formation of  his  acceptance  with  God,**  and  also  unfold 
the  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ^  accordhig  to  the 


promise  which  he  had  received  in  the  former  vision. 
While  he  thus  continued  to  pour  out  hLs  desires  before 
the  Father  of  all  good,  endeavoring  to  exercise  faith  in 
his  precious  promises,  **  on  a  sudden,  a  light  like  that  of 
day,  only  of  a  purer  and  far  more  glorious  appearance 
and  brightness,  burst  into  the  room — indeed  the  first 
sight  was  as  if  the  house  were  filled  with  consum- 
ing fire.  This  sudden  appearance  of  a  light  so  bright, 
as  must  naturally  be  expected,  occasioned  a  shock  or 
sensation  that  extended  to  the  extremities  of  the  body. 
It  was,  however,  followed  with  a  calmness  and  serenity 
of  mind  and  an  overwhelming  rapture  of  joy  that  sur- 
passed understanding,  and  in  a  moment  a  personage 
stood  before  him."  Notwithstanding  the  brightness  of 
the  light  which  previously  illuminated  the  room,  '*yet 
there  seemed  to  be  an  additional  glory  surrounding  or 
accompanying  this  personage,  which  shone  with  an  in- 
creased degree  of  brilliancy,  of  which  he  was  in  the 
midst;  and  though  his  countenance  was  as  lightning, 
yet  it  was  of  a  pleasing,  innocent,  and  glorious  appear- 
ance— so  much  BO  that  every  fear  was  banished  from 
the  heart,  and  nothing  bnt  calmness  pervaded  the  souL** 
*'The  stature  of  this  personage  was  a  little  above  the 
common  size  of  men  in  this  age ;  his  garment  was  per- 
fectly white,  and  had  the  appearance  of  being  without 
seam."  This  glorious  being  declared  himself  to  be  an 
angel  of  God,  sent  forth  by  commandment  to  communi- 
cate to  him  that  his  sins  were  forgiven,  and  that  his 
prayers  were  heard ;  and  also  to  bring  the  joyful  tidings 
that  the  covenant  which  God  made  with  ancient  Israel 
concerning  their  posterity  was  at  hand  to  be  fulfiUed — 
that  the  great  preparatory  work  for  the  second  coming 
of  the  Messiah  was  speedily  to  commence — that  the 
time  was  at  hand  for  the  Gospel  in  its  fulness  to  be 
preached  in  power  to  all  nations,  that  a  people  might 
be  prepared  with  faith  and  righteousness  for  the  mil- 
lennial reign  of  universal  peace  and  joy.  He  was  in- 
formed that  he  was  called  and  chosen  to  be  an  instru- 
ment in  the  hands  of  God  to  bring  about  some  of  his 
marvellous  purposes  in  this  glorious  dispensation.  It 
was  also  made  manifest  to  him  that  the  "American  In- 
dians" were  a  remnant  of  Israel ;  that  when  they  first 
emigrated  to  America  they  were  an  enlightened  people, 
possessing  a  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  enjoying  his 
favor  and  peculiar  blessings  from  his  hand;  that  the 
prophets  and  inspired  writers  among  them  were  required 
to  keep  a  sacred  history  of  the  most  important  events 
transpiring  among  them,  which  history  was  handed 
down  for  many  generations,  tiU  at  length  they  fell  into 
great  wickedness.  The  greatest  part  of  them  were  de- 
stroyed, and  the  records  (by  commandment  of  God  to 
one  of  the  last  prophets  among  them)  were  safely  de- 
posited to  preserve  them  from  the  hands  of  the  wicked 
who  sought  to  destroy  them.  He  was  informed  that 
these  records  conuined  many  sacred  revelations  per- 
taining to  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  proph- 
ecies relating  to  the  great  events  of  the  last  days;  and 
that  to  fulfil  his  promises  to  the  ancients  who  wrote  the 
records,  and  to  accomplish  his  purposes  in  the  restitu- 
tion of  their  children,  etc.,  they  were  to  come  forth  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  people.  If  faithful,  he  was  to  be 
the  instrument  who  should  be  thus  highl}'  favored  in 
bringing  these  sacred  things  to  light  At  the  same  time 
he  was  expressly  informed  that  it  must  be  done  with  an 
eye  single  to  the  glory  of  €rod — that  no  one  could  be 
intrusted  with  those  sacred  writings  who  should  en- 
deavor to  aggrandize  himself  by  converting  sacred 
things  to  unrighteous  and  speculative  purposes  (see 
Book  of  Mormon^  ch.  iv,  §  2,  p.  610).  After  giving  him 
many  instructions  concerning  things  past  and  to  come, 
which  would  be  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  mention  here, 
he  disappeared,  and  the  light  and  glory  of  God  with- 
drew, leaving  his  mind  in  perfect  peace,  while  a  calm- 
ness and  serenity  indescribable  pervaded  his  soul  But 
before  morning  the  vision  was  twice  renewed,  instruct- 
ing him  further  and  still  further  concerning  the  great 
work  of  God  about  to  be  performed  on  the  earth.    In 
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the  morning  he  went  out  to  his  woric  as  usual,  bat  soon 
the  vision  was  renewed — the  angel  again  appeared,  and 
having  been  informed  by  the  previous  visions  of  the 
night  concerning  the  place  where  those  records  were  de- 
posited, he  was  instructed  to  go  immediately  and  view 
them. 

Accordingly  he  repaired  to  the  place,  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  which  was  best  given  by  Oliver  Cowdery  [Jo- 
seph Smith's  scribe  and  lirst  follower  by  baptism],  who 
shortly  after  this  event  visited  the  spot : 

"  As  you  pass  on  tbe  mail-road  from  Palmyra.  Wayue 
Conuty,  ti>  Cauandalgoa,  Ontario  Conuty,  New  York,  be- 
fore arriving  at  the  little  village  of  Manchester,  abont 
four  miles  irora  Palmyra,  you  pass  a  large  hill  on  the 
east  side  of  the  road.     Why  I  say  large  is  because  It 
is  as  large,  perhaps,  as  any  In  that  conutry.    Tbe  north 
end  rises  quite  suddenly  until  it  assumes  a  level  with 
the  more  southerly  extremity,  aud  I  think  I  may  say 
nn  elevation  higher  than  at  the  south  a  short  distance,  say 
half  or  three  fourths  of  a  mile.   As  you  pass  towards  Can- 
nndaigna  it  lessens  gradually,  until  tbe  surface  assumes 
its  common  level,  or  Is  broken  by  other  smaller  hills  or 
ridges,  watercourses,  and  ravines.    I  think  I  am  Justified 
iu  saying  that  this  is  the  highest  bill  for  eome  distance 
around,  and  I  am  certain  that  Ita  appearance,  as  it  rises 
so  sndaenly  from  a  plain  on  tbe  north,  must  attract  the 
notice  of  the  traveller  as  he  passes  by.    Tbe  north  end 
(which  has  been  described  as  rising  suddenly  fh>m  the 
plain)  forms  a  promontory,  without  timber,  but  covered 
with  grass.    As  you  pass  to  the  south  you  soon  come  to 
scattering  timber,  the  surface  havioff  been  cleared  by  art 
or  wind;  and  a  short  distance  farther  left  you  are  sur- 
rounded with  the  common  forest  of  the  country.    It  is 
necessary  to  observe  that  even  the  part  cleared  was  only 
occapled  for  pssturase,  its  steep  ascent  and  narrow  sum- 
mit not  admitting  the  plough  of  the  husbandman  with 
any  degree  of  ease  or  proflL    It  was  at  the  second-men- 
tioned place  where  the  record  was  found  to  be  deposited, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  hill,  not  far  from  the  top,  down  its 
side;  and  when  myself  visited  the  place  in  tbe  year  1S30 
there  were  several  trees  standing— enough  to  cause  a  shade 
in  summer,  but  not  so  much  as  to  prevent  the  surface  be- 
ing covered  with  grass,  which  was  also  the  case  when  the 
record  was  first  found.    How  far  below  the  surface  the2*e 
records  were  anciently  placed  I  nm  unable  to  say ;  but 
from  the  fact  that  they  bad  been  some  fourteen  hundred 
years  buried,  and  that,  too,  on  the  side  of  a  hill  so  steep, 
one  is  ready  to  conclude  that  they  were  some  feet  below, 
as  tbe  earth  would  naturally  wear,  more  or  less,  in  that 
length  of  time.    But  being  placed  towards  the  top  of  the 
hlllTthe  ground  would  not  remove  as  much  as  at  two  thirds, 
pernaps.   Another  circumstance  would  prevent  a  wearing 
uf  the  earth :  in  all  probability,  as  soon  as  timber  had 
time  to  grow  the  hill  was  covered,  and  tbe  roots  of  the 
same  would  hold  the  surface.    However,  on  this  point  I 
shall  leave  every  man  to  draw  his  own  conclusion  and 
form  his  owu  speculation ;  but,  suffice  to  say,  a  hole  of 
safficieut  depth  was  dug.    At  the  bottom  of  this  was  laid 
a  stone  of  suitable  size,  the  upper  surface  being  smooth. 
At  each  ei\^e  was  placed  a  large  quantity  of  cement,  and 
into  this  cement,  at  the  four  edj^es  of  this  stone,  were 
placed  erect  four  others,  their  bottom  edges  resting  in  tbe 
cement,  at  the  outer  edges  of  the  flntt  stoue.  The  four  last 
named,  when  placed  erect,  formed  a  box ;  the  comers,  or 
where  the  edges  of  the  four  came  in  contact,  were  also 
cemented  so  nrmly  that  tbe  moisture  from  without  was 
prevented  from  entering.    It  Is  to  be  observed,  also,  that 
the  inner  surfaces  of  the  four  erect  or  side  stones  were 
smooth.  This  box  waH  sufficiently  large  to  admit  a  breast- 
plate, such  as  was  used  by  the  ancients  to  defend  the  chest, 
etc.,  rlrom  tbe  arrows  ana  weapons  of  their  enemy.  From 
the  bottom  of  the  box,  or  from  the  breastplate,  arose  three 
nmall  pillars,  composed  of  the  same  description  of  cement 
used  on  the  ed^ey,  and  upon  these  three  pillars  were  placed 
the  records.   This  box  containing  the  records  was  covered 
with  another  stone,  the  bottom  surface  being  flat,  and  the 
upper  crowning.    When  it  was  first  visited  by  Mr.  Smith, 
on  tbe  morning  of  the  22d  of  September,  1823,  a  part  of  the 
crowning  stone  was  visible  above  the  surface,  while  the 
edges  were  concealed  by  the  soil  and  {{rass :  from  which 
circumstance  it  may  be  seen  that  however  deep  this  box 
might  have  been  placed  at  flrat,  the  time  had  neen  suffi- 
cient to  wear  the  earth,  so  that  it  was  easily  discovered 
when  once  directed,  and  yet  not  enouc:b  to  make  a  per- 
ceivable dlflSerence  to  the  passer-by.  After  arriving  at  the 
repository,  a  little  exertion  iu  removing  the  soli  firom  the 
edges  of  the  top  of  the  box,  and  a  light  lever,  brodght  to 
his  natural  vision  its  contents.    While  viewing  and  con- 
templating this  sacred  tre.isure  with  wonder  and  anton- 
ishment,  behold !  tbe  angel  of  the  Lord,  who  had  previous- 
ly visited  him,  again  stood  in  his  presence,  and  his  sonl 
was  again  enlightened  as  it  was  the  evening  before,  and 
he  was  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit^ and  tbe  heavens  were 
opened,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shone  round  about  and 
rested  .ipon  him.    While  he  thus  stood gnxlng  and  admir- 
ing, the  ansel  said,  *L'»ok  !*  and  as  he  thus  snake  he  lie- 
held  the  Pnnce  of  Darkness,  surrounded  by  his  innnmer- 


able  train  of  associates.    All  tbia  pasted  before  Mm,  sad 
the  heavenly  messenger  sidd,  *  All  tbia  is  shown— tbe  good 
and  the  evil,  tbe  holy  and  tbe  Impure,  tbe  glory  of  Qoo  sod 
the  power  of  darkness— that  you  m»y  know  hereafter  tbe 
two  powers,  and  never  be  influenced  or  overcome  1^  tbe 
wicked  one.    Behold,  whatsoever  eniiceth  and  leadeth  to 
good,  and  to  do  good,  is  of  Qod ;  and  whatsoever  doth 
not,  is  of  that  wicked  one.    It  is  be  that  flUetta  tbe  besrte 
uf  men  with  evil,  to  walk  In  darkness  and  blaspbeme  Ood ; 
and  yon  may  learn  from  henceforth  that  hia  ways  are  to 
destruction,  but  the  way  of  holiness  is  peace  and  rest. 
You  cannot  at  this  time  obtain  this  record,  for  the  ooai- 
mandment  of  Ood  is  strict ;  and  if  ever  these  sacred  thin|i 
are  obtained,  they  must  be  by  prayer  and  fidthftilueas  u 
obeying  the  Loro.    l^ey  are  not  depoelted  here  for  the 
sake  of  accumulating  gam  and  wealth  for  the  glory  of  this 
world ;  tbey  were  sealed  by  the  prayer  of  futh,  and  be- 
cause of  the  knowledge  which  they  contain ;  they  are  of 
no  worth  among  the  children  of  men  only  for  their  knowl- 
edge.   On  them  is  contaiued  the  (tilnesa  of  the  Ooepel  of 
Jesus  Christ,  as  it  was  given  to  his  people  on  thia  land; 
aud  when  it  shall  be  brought  forth  by  the  power  of  Ood 
it  shall  be  carried  to  the  Ctontilea,  of  whom  many  will  re- 
ceive it,  and  after  will  the  seed  of  Israel  be  brought  late 
the  fold  of  their  Redeemer  by  obeying  it  alsa   Those  who 
kept  the  commandments  of  the  Lord  on  this  land  desired 
this  at  his  hand,  and  through  tbe  prayer  of  faith  obtained 
tbe  promise  that  if  their  descenaanta  should  transgress 
and  fall  away  a  record  should  be  kept,  and  in  the  last 
days  come  to  their  children.    These  things  are  sacred, 
and  must  be  kept  so,  for  the  promise  of  the  ixHtleoBcem- 
ing  them  must  be  (hlflUed.    No  man  can  obtain  tbem  if 
his  heart  is  impure,  because  they  contain  that  which  is 
sacred. ...  By  tbem  will  the  Lord  work  a  great  and  mar- 
vellous work :  the  wisdom  of  the  wise  snail  beeoroe  as 
naught,  and  the  understanding  of  the  prudent  shall  be 
hid ;  and  because  the  power  of  Ood  shall  be  displayed, 
those  who  profess  to  know  the  truth  but  walk  in  deceit 
shall  tremble  with  anger :  but  with  signs  and  with  wonders, 
with  gifta  and  with  bealinga,  with  the  manifeaiaiions  of 
the  power  of  Ood  and  vnih  the  Holy  Ohoat  shall  the 
hearu  of  the  faithful  be  comforted.    Yon  have  now  be- 
held the  power  of  Ood  manifested,  and  the  power  of  Sataa : 
yon  see  that  there  is  nothing  desirable  in  the  works  of 
darkness — that  they  cannot  bring  happiness — that  those 
who  are  overcome  therewith  are  miserable ;  while,  on  tbe 
other  hand,  tbe  rightecms  are  blessed  with  a  place  in  the 
kingdom  of  Ood,  where  Joy  nuspeakable  anrroands  theoL 
There  they  rest  beyond  tbe  power  of  the  enemy  of  truth, 
where  no  evil  can  disturb  them.  The  glory  of  Qiod  crowns 
them,  aud  they  continually  feast  upon  his  goodness  and 
enjoy  bis  smiles.  Behold,  notwithstanding  yon  have  seea 
this  great  display  of  power,  by  which  yon  may  ever  be 
able  to  detect  tbe  Evil  One,  yet  I  give  unto  yon  another 
sign,  and  when  it  comes  to  pass,  then  know  that  tbe  Lord 
is  Ood,  and  that  he  will  fhlfll  his  purposes,  and  that  tbe 
knowledge  which  this  record  contains  will  go  to  every  na- 
tion, and  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people  under  the  whole 
heaven.   This  Is  the  sign :  When  these  things  begin  to  be 
known— that  is, when  It  is  known  that  the  Lord  has  shown 
you  these  things— tbe  workers  of  iniquity  will  seek  yoor 
overthrow.   They  will  circulate  falsehoods  to  destroy  year 
reputation,  and  also  will  seek  to  take  your  life ;  bat  remem- 
ber this,  if  you  are  faithful,  and  shall  hereafter  oootinve 
to  keep  the  commandments  of  the  Lord,  yon  shall  be  pre- 
served to  bring  these  things  forth ;  for  in  dne  time  be  will 
give  yon  a  commandment  to  come  and  take  them.  Wbea 
I  they  are  interpreted,  the  Lord  will  give  tbe  holy  priesthood 
to  some,  and  they  shall  begin  to  proclaim  this  gospel  and 
baptize  by  water,  and  after  that  they  shall  have  power  to 
give  the  iioly  Ohost  by  the  laying  on  of  their  hanaa  Then 
will  persecution  rage  more  and  more ;  for  the  iniquities 
of  men  shall  be  revealed,  and  those  who  are  not  built  upon 
the  Rock  will  seek  to  overthrow  the  Church ;  but  it  will 
increase  the  more  opposed,  and  spread  farther  and  farther, 
increasing  in  knowledge  till  they  shall  be  sanctified  sod 
receive  an  inheritance  where  the  glory  of  God  will  rest 
upon  them ;  and  when  this  takes  place,  and  all  thlnj^s  are 
prepared,  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel  will  be  revealed  in  the 
north  country,  whither  they  have  been  for  a  long  season ; 
and  when  this  Is  fhlfllled  will  be  brought  to  pass  thai 
saying  of  the  prophet,  '*  And  the  Redeemer  shall  come  ui 
Zlon,  and  nnto  tbem  that  turn  firom  transgression  In  Js> 
eoh,  saith  tbe  Lord."    But  notwithstanding  the  workers 
of  Iniquity  shall  seek  your  destruction,  the  arm  of  the  Lord 
will  be  extended,  ana  you  will  be  borne  off  conqneror  if 

Sou  keep  all  his  commandroeuta.  Timr  name  shall  be 
nown  among  the  nations,  for  tbe  work  which  the  Lord 
will  perform  by  your  hands  shall  cause  the  r1«rhteoos  to 
r^oice  and  tbe  wicked  to  rage ;  with  the  one  it  shall  be 
had  in  honor,  and  with  the  other  Iu  reproach— yet  with 
thej^e  It  shall  be  a  terror,  because  of  the  great  and  marvel- 
Icms  work  which  shall  follow  the  coming  forth  of  this  fhl- 
ness  of  the  OospeU  Now  go  thy  way,  remembering  what 
the  Lord  hath  done  for  thee,  and  be  diligent  in  keeping 
his  commandments,  and  he  vrill  deliver  thee  Arom  tempta- 
tions and  all  the  arts  and  devices  of  the  wicked  one.  Fot' 
get  not  to  pray  that  thy  mind  may  become  strong  that 
when  he  shall  manifest  nnto  thee  thou  ma^'est  have  pow- 
er to  escape  the  evil  and  obtain  these  predous  thinga*^ 
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The  aboye  qaotataon  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  elder  Oliver  Cowdery,  which  was  published  in 
one  of  the  numbers  of  the  LaUer-day  Saintt^  MfMotger 
and  AdiooccUe, 

Although  many  more  instructions  were  given  by  the 
month  of  the  ai^T^  to  Mr.  Smith,  for  which  we  have 
not  space  here,  yet  the  most  important  items  are  con- 
tained in  the  foregoing  relation.    During  the  period  of 
the  four  following  years  he  frequently  received  instruc- 
tions from  the  mouth  of  the  heavenly  messenger.     On 
the  morning  of  the  22d  of  September,  A.D.  1827,  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  delivered  the  records  into  his  hands. 
These  records  were  engraved  on  pUtes  which  had  the 
appearance  of  gold.    Each  plate  was  not  far  from  seven 
by  eight  inches  in  width  and  length,  being  not  quite  as 
thick  as  common  tin.     They  were  filled  on  both  sides 
with  engravings  in  Egyptian  characters  (see  Book  of 
Sformon,  Mormon,  chap,  iv,  §  8,  p.  515),  and  bound  to- 
gether in  a  volume  m  the  leaves  of  a  book,  and  fasten- 
ed at  one  edge  with  three  rings  running  through  the 
whole.    This  volume  was  something  near  six  inches  in 
thickness,  a  part  of  which  was  sealed.    The  characters 
or  letters  upon  the  unsealed  part  were  small  and  beauti- 
fully engraved.   The  whole  book  exhibited  many  marks 
of  autiquity  in  its  construction,  as  well  as  much  skill  in 
the  art  of  engraving.     With  the  records  was  found  **  a 
curious  instrument,  called  by  the  ancients  the  Urim  and 
Thuoimim,  which  consisted  of  two  transparent  stones, 
clear  as  crystal,  set  in  the  two  rims  of  a  bow.   This  was 
in  use  in  ancient  times  by  persons  called  seers.     It  was 
an  instrument  by  the  use  of  which  they  received  rev- 
elation of  things  distant  or  of  things  past  or  future." 
(See  Bioffr.  Si^ches,  p.  101 ;  Book  of  Mormon,  Ether, 
ch.  i,  §  7-11,  p.  5*20  sq.     See  also  Nephi,  §  20,  p.  5  sq.) 
In  the  mean  time  the  inhabitants  of  that  vicinity, 
having  been  informed  that  Mr.  Smith  had  seen  heav- 
enly* visions,  and  that  he  had  discovered  sacred  records, 
b^an  to  ridicule  and  mock  at  those  things.     After 
having  obtained  those  sacred  things,  while  proceed- 
ing home  through  the  wilderness  and  fields,  he  was 
waylaid  by  two  ruffians,  who  had  secreted  themselves 
far  the  purpose  of  robbing  him  of  the  records.     One 
uf  them  struck  him  with  a  club  before  he  perceived 
them;  but  being  a  strong  man  and  large  in  stature, 
with  great  exertion  he  cleared  himself  from  them  and 
ran  towards  home,  being  closely  pursued  until  he  came 
near  his  father's  house,  when  his  pursuers,  for  fear  of 
being  detected,  turned  and  fled  the  other  way.     Soon 
the  news  of  his  discoveries  spread  abroad  throughout 
all  those  parts.     False  reports,  misrepresentations,  and 
base  aUnders  flew  as  if  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind  in 
every  direction.     The  house  was  frequently  beset  by 
mobs  and  evil-designing  persons.     Several  times  he 
was  shot  at,  and  very  narrowly  escaped.    Every  device 
was  used  to  get  the  plates  away  from  him.    Being  con- 
tinually in  danger  of  his  life  from  a  gang  of  abandoned 
wretches,  he  at  length  concluded  to  leave  the  place  and 
go  to  Pennsylvania;  and  accordingly  packed  up  his 
goods,  putting  the  plates  into  a  barrel  of  beans,  and 
proceeded  upon  his  journey.     He  had  not  gone  far  be- 
fore he  was  overtaken  by  an  officer  with  a  search-war- 
rant, who  flattered  himself  with  the  idea  that  he  should 
surely  obtain  the  plates ;  after  searching  very  diligently, 
he  was  sadly  disappointed  at  not  finding  them.    Mr. 
Smith  then  drove  on,  but  before  he  got  to  his  journey's 
end  he  was  again  overtaken  by  an  officer  on  the  same 
business^  and  after  ransacking  the  wagon  very  carefully, 
he  weot  his  way  as  much  chagrined  as  the  first  at  not 
being  able  to  discover  the  object  of  his  research.   With- 
out sny  farther  molestation  Smith  pursued  his  journey 
until  he  came  into  the  northern  part  of  Pennsylvania, 
near  the  Susquehanna  Kiver,  in  which  part  his  father- 
in-lsw  resided.    Having  provided  himself  with  a  home, 
he  commenced  translating  the  record,  as  he  himself  tells 
us  in  his  i4ifto(M>^rapAy,"by  the  gift  and  power  of  God, 
through  the  means  of  the  Urim  and  Thuromim ;"  and 
being  s  poor  writer,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  em- 


ploying a  scribe  to  write  the  translation  as  it  came  from 
his  mouth.  (See,  for  criticism,  editorial  appendix  be- 
low, and  Stenhouse,  p.  23.) 

Mr.  Smith  continued  the  work  of  translation,  as  his 
pecuniary  circumstances  would  permit,  until  he  finished 
the  unsealed  part  of  the  records.  The  part  translated 
is  entitled  the  Book»  of  Mormon,  which  contains  nearly 
as  much  reading  as  the  Old  Testament  This  volume 
purports  to  be  a  history  of  ancient  America,  from  its 
early  settlement  by  a  colony  who  came  from  the  Tower 
of  Babel  at  the  confusion  of  languages,  to  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth  century  of  the  Christian  sera.  By  these  rec- 
ords we  are  informed  that  America,  in  ancient  times, 
was  inhabited  by  two  distinct  races  of  people.  The 
first,  or  more  ancient  race,  came  directly  from  the  great 
Tower,  being  called  Jaredite&  The  second  race  came 
directly  from  the  city  of  Jenisalem,  about  six  hundred 
years  liefore  Christ,  being  Israelites,  principally  the  de- 
scendants of  Joseph.  The  first  nation,  or  Jaredites,  were 
destroyed  about  the  time  that  the  Israelites  came  from 
Jerusalem,  who  succeeded  them  in  the  inheritance  of 
the  comitry.  The  principal  nation  of  the  second  race 
fell  in  battle  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  centuiy. 
The  remaining  remnant,  having  dwindled  into  an  un- 
civilized state,  still  continue  to  inhabit  the  land,  al- 
though divided  into  a  "multitude  of  nations,"  and  are 
called  by  Europeans  the  "American  Indians."  We  learn 
from  the  same  history  that  at  the  confusion  of  lan- 
guages, when  the  Lord  scattered  the  people  upon  all  the 
face  of  the  earth,  the  Jaredites,  being  a  righteous  peo- 
ple, obtained  favor  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  were 
not  confounded.  Because  of  their  righteousness,  the 
Lord  miraculously  led  them  from  the  Tower  to  the  great 
ocean,  where  they  were  commanded  to  build  vessels,  in 
which  they  were  marvellously  brought  across  the  great 
deep  to  the  shores  of  North  America.  The  Lord  God 
promised  to  give  them  America,  which  was  a  ver>' 
choice* land  in  his  sight,  for  an  inheritance;  and  he 
swore  unto  them  in  his  wrath  that  whoso  should  pos- 
sess this  land  of  promise,  from  that  time  henceforth  and 
forevef  should  serve  him,  the  true  and  only  God,  or 
they  should  be  swept  off  when  the  fulness  of  his  wrath 
should  come  upon  them,  and  they  were  fully  ripened  in 
iniquity.  Moreover,  he  promised  to  make  them  a  £p:eat 
and  powerful  nation,  so  that  there  should  be  no  greater 
nation  upon  all  the  face  of  the  earth.  Accordingly  in 
process  of  time  they  became  a  very  numerous  and  power- 
ful people,  occupying  principally  North  America ;  build- 
ing large  cities  in  all  quarters  of  the  land,  being  a  civil- 
ized and  enlightened  nation.  Agriculture  and  machin- 
ery were  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  Commercial  and 
manufacturing  business  flourished  on  every  hand ;  yet, 
in  consequence  of  wickedness,  they  were  often  visited 
with  terrible  judgments.  Many  prophets  were  raised 
up  among  them  from  generation  to  generation,  who  tes- 
tified against  the  wickedness  of  the  people,  and  prophe- 
sied of  judgments  and  calamities  which  awaited  them  if 
they  did  not  repent,  etc.  Sometimes  they  were  visited 
by  pestilence  and  plagues,  and  sometimes  by  famine  and 
war,  until  at  length  (having  occupied  the  land  some 
fifteen  or  sixteen  hundred  years)  their  wickedness  be- 
came so  great  that  the  Lord  threatened  by  the  mouth 
of  his  prophets  to  utterly  destroy  them  from  the  face 
of  the  land.  But  they  gave  no  heed  to  these  warn- 
ings; therefore  the  word  of  the  Lord  was  fulfilled,  and 
they  were  entirely  destroyed — leaving  their  houses, 
their  cities,  and  their  land  desolate;  and  their  sacred 
records  also,  which  were  kept  on  gold  platesi,  were  left 
by  one  of  their  last  prophets,  whose  name  was  Ether, 
in  such  a  situation  Uiat  they  were  discovered  by  the 
remnant  of  Joseph,  who  soon  afterwards  were  brought 
from  Jerusalem  to  inherit  the  land.  This  remnant  of 
Joseph  were  also  led  in  a  miraculous  manner  from  Je- 
rusalem, in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  king 
of  Judah.  They  were  first  led  to  the  eastern  borders 
of  the  Red  Sea;  then  they  journeyed  for  some  time 
along  the  borders  thereof,  nearly  in  a  south-east  dircc- 
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tion ;  after  wliich  they  altered  their  course  nearly  east- 
ward, until  they  came  to  the  great  waters,  where,  by 
the  command  of  Grod,  they  built  a  vessel,  in  which  they 
were  safely  brought  across  the  great  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
hinded  upon  the  western  coast  of  South  America.     In 
the  eleventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Zedekiah>at  the  time 
the  Jews  were  carried  away  captive  into  Babylon,  an- 
other remnant  were  brought  out  of  Jerusalem,  some  of 
whom  were  descendants  of  Judah.     They  landed  in 
North  America,  soon  after  which  they  emigrated  into 
the  northern  parts  of  South  America,  at  which  place 
they  were  discovered  by  the  remnant  of  Joseph,  some- 
thing like  four  hundred  years  after.    The  same  rec- 
ords inform  us  that  this  remnant  of  Joseph,  soon  after 
they  landed,  separated  themselves  into  two  distinct 
nations.     This  division  was  caused  by  a  certain  por- 
tion of  them  being  greatly  persecuted,  because  of  their 
righteousness,  by  the  remainder.     The  persecuted  na- 
tion emigrated  to  the  northern  parts  of  South  Amer- 
ica, leaving  the  wicked  nation  in  possession  of  the  mid- 
dle and  southern  parts  of  the  same.     The  former  were 
called  Nephites,  being  led  by  a  prophet  whose  name 
was  NephL    The  latter  were  called  Lamanitea,  being 
led  by  a  very  wicked  man  whose  name  was  Laman. 
The  Nephites  had  in  their  possession  a  copy  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  viz.  the  fiire  books  of  Moses  and  the 
prophecies  of  the  holy  prophets  down  to  Jeremiah,  in 
whose  days  they  left  Jerusalem.     These  Scriptures 
were  engraved  on  plates  of  brass  in  the  Egyptian  lan- 
guage.    They  themselves  also  made  plates  soon  after 
their  landing,  on  which  they  began  to  engrave  their 
own  history,  prophecies,  visions,  and  revelations.     All 
these  sacred  records  were  kept  by  holy  and  right- 
eous men,  who  were  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
were  carefully  preserved  and  handed  down  from  gen- 
eration  to   generation.     The  Lord   gave   them   the 
whole  continent  for  a  land  of  promise,  and  he  promised 
that  they  and  their  children  after  them  should  inherit 
it,  on  condition  of  their  obedience  to  his  command- 
ments; but  if  they  were  disobedient  they  should  be 
cut  off  from  his  presence.     The  Nephites  began  to 
prosper  in  the  land,  according  to  their  righteousness; 
and  they  multiplied  and  spread  forth  to  the  east,  and 
west,  and  north — building  large  villages,  cities,  syna- 
gogues, and  temples,  together  with  forts,  towers,  and 
fortifications  to  defend  themselves  against  their  ene- 
mies.   They  cultivated  the  earth,  and  raised  various 
kinds  of  grain  in  abundance.     They  also  raised  nu- 
merous flocks  of  domestic  animals,  and  became  a  very 
wealthy  people,  having  in  abundance  gold,  silver,  cop- 
per, tin,  iron,  etc     Arts  and  sciences  flourished  to  a 
great  extent.    Various  kinds  of  machinery  were  in  use. 
Cloths  of  various  kinds  were  manufactured;  swords, 
scimitars,  axes,  and  various  implements  of  war  were 
made,  together  with    head  -  shields,  arm -shields,  and 
breastplates  to  defend  themselves  in  battle  with  their 
enemies.    In  the  days  of  their  righteousness  they  were 
a  civilized,  enlightened,  and  happy  people.    But,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Lamanites,  because  of  the  hard- 
ness of  their  hearts,  brought  down  many  judgments 
upon  their  own  heads;  nevertheless  they  were  not  de- 
stroyed as  a  nation;  but  the  Lord  God  sent  forth  a 
curse  upon  them,  and  they  became  a  dark,  loathsome, 
and  filthy  people.     Before  their  rebellion  they  were 
white  and  exceedingly  fair,  like  the  Nephites;  but  the 
Lord  God  cursed  them  in  their  complexions,  and  they 
were  changed  to  a  dark  color ;  and  they  became  a  wild, 
savage,  and  ferocious  people,  being  great  enemies  to 
the  Nephites,  whom  they  sought  by  every  means  to 
destroy.    Many  times  they  came  against  them  with 
their  numerous  hosts  to  battle,  but  were  repulsed  by 
the  Nephites  and  driven  back  to  their  own  posses- 
Mions,  not,  however,  generally  speaking,  without  great 
loss  on  both  sides;  for  tens  of  thousands  were  verv  f^ 
quently  slain,  after  which  they  were  piled  together  in 
great  heaps  upon  the  face  of  the  ground,  and  covered 
vrith  a  shallow  covering  of  earth,  which  will  account 


for  these  ancient  mounds,  filled  with  homaa  bose^io 
numerous  at  the  present  day  both  in  North  sod  SooUt 
America. 

The  second  colony,  which  left  Jerusalem  ekven  yetn 
after  the  remnant  of  Joseph  left  that  city,  Isnded  in 
North  America,  and  emigrated  from  tbenoe  to  the 
northern  parts   of  South  America;  and  about  four 
hundred  yean   after   they   were  discovered  by  the 
Nephites,  as  stated  above.      They  were  called  the 
people  of  Zarahemla.     They  had  been  perplexed  with 
many  wars  among  themselves,  and  having  brooght 
no  records  with  them,  their  language  bad  become  cor- 
rupted, and  they  denied  the  being  of  God.    At  the 
time  they  were  discovered  by  the  Nephites  they  were 
very  numerous,  and  only  in  a  partial  state  of  driiiuh 
tion ;  but  the  Nephites  united  with  tliem  and  taught 
them  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  they  were  restored  to 
civilization,  and  became  one  nation  with  them,    lo 
process  of  time  the  Nephites  began  to  build  ships  near 
the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  and  launch  them  fiirth  into  the 
western  ocean,  in  which  great  numbers  sailed  a  gnat 
distance  to  the  northward,  and  began  to  oolooixe  North 
America.    Other  colonies  emignted  by  land,  and  in  a 
few  centuries  the  whole  continent  became  peofded. 
North  America  at  that  time  was  almost  entirely  des- 
titute of  timber,  it  having  been  cut  off  by  the  more  is- 
cient  race  who  came  from  the  great  Tower  at  the  on- 
fusion  of  languages;  but  the  Nephites  became  very 
skilful  in  building  houses  of  cement;  also  much  timber 
was  carried  by  the  way  of  shipping  from  South  to  Noith 
America.     They  also  planted  groves  and  began  to  nise 
timber,  that  in  time  their  wants  mi^ht  be  snpplied. 
Large  cities  were  built  in  various  parts  of  the  oond> 
nent,  both  among  the  Lamanites  and  Nephite&    The 
law  of  Moses  was  observed  by  the  latter.    Nomenw 
prophets  were  raised  up  from  time  to  time  throughout 
their  generations.     Many  records,  both  historical  and 
prophetical,  which  were  of  great  size,  were  kept  amoBg 
them;  some  on  plates  of  gold  and  other  metaHvxi 
some  on  other  materials.    The  sacred  rec»rda»al80,of 
the  more  ancient  race  who  hod  been  destroyed  were 
found  by  them.    These  were  oigraved  on  plates  «f 
gold.    They  translated  them  into  their  own  language 
by  the  gift  and  power  of  Grod,  through  the  means  cf 
the  Urim  and  Thummim.    They  contained  a  hisioti' 
cal  account  from  the  creation  down  to  the  Tower  of 
Babel,  and  from  that  time  down  until  they  were  de- 
stroyed, comprising  a  period  of  about  thifty-fbor  hon- 
dred  or  thirty-five  hundred  years.    They  also  contained 
many  prophecies,  great  and  marvelloua,  reacbiiig  forwiid 
to  the  final  end  and  oonsummaticM]  of  all  things,  and  the 
creation  of  a  new  heaven  and  new  earth.     The  pivph- 
ets  also  among  the  Nephites  prophesied  of  great  thi^gi 
They  opened  the  secrets  of  futurity — saw  the  coming 
of  Messiah  in  the  flesh— prophesied  of  the  blowings  to 
come  upon  their  descendants  in  the  latter  times— made 
known  the  history  of  unborn  generations — ^unfolded  the 
grand  events  of  ages  to  come — ^viewed  the  power,  gktfy. 
and  majesty  of  Messiah's  second  advent — beheld  the  es^ 
tablishroent  of  the  kingdom  of  peace — gazed  upon  she 
glories  of  the  day  of  righteousncsB    saw  creatioa  re- 
deemed from  the  curse,  and  all  the  righteoos  filled  with 
songs  of  everlasting  joy.     The  Nephites  knew  of  the 
birth  and  crucifixion  of  Christ  by  certain  cdertial  and 
terrestrial  phenomena,  which  at  those  times  were  dnvB 
forth  in  fulfilment  of  the  predictions  of  many  of  their 
prophets.    Notwithstanding  the  many  blessings  they 
had  received,  they  had  fallen  into  great  wickednesa. 
and  had  cast  out  the  saints  and  the  prof^eta,  and  stoned 
and  killed  them.     Therefore  at  the  time  oif  the  cruci- 
fixion of  Christ  they  were  visited  in  great  judgiMnt: 
thick  darkness  covered  the   whole  continent  —  the 
earth  was  terribly  convulsed  —  the  rooks  were  rent 
into  broken  fragments,  and  afterwards  found  in  seasna 
and  cracks  upon  all  the  face  of  the  land  —  moaotainf 
were  sunk  into  valleys,  and  valleys  raised  into  mofOK 
tains— the  highways  and  level  roads  were  broken  q» 
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and  spoQed — many  cides  were  Imid  in  niiiu;  others 
wen  buried  up  in  the  depths  of  the  earth,  and  moun- 
tains occupied  their  place;  while  others  were  sunk, 
and  waters  came  up  in  their  stead ;  and  others  still  were 
burned  by  fire  from  heaven.  Thus  the  predictions  of 
their  prophets  were  fulfilled  upon  their  heads.  Thus 
the  more  wicked  part,  both  of  the  Nephites  and  La- 
manites,  were  destroyed.  Thus  the  Almighty  executed 
vengeance  and  fury  upon  them,  that  the  blood  of  the 
mints  and  prophets  might  no  longer  cry  from  the 
ground  against  them. 

Those  who  survived  these  terrible  judgments  were 
favored  with  the  personal  ministry  of  Christ ;  for  after  he 
arose  ftom  the  dead,  finished  bis  ministry  at  Jerusalem, 
and  ascended  to  heaven,  he  descended  in  the  presence  of 
the  Nephites,  who  were  assembled  round  about  their  tem- 
ple in  the  northern  parts  of  South  America.  He  exhibited 
to  them  his  wounded  hands, side,  and  feet;  commanded 
the  law  of  Moees  to  be  abolbhed ;  introduced  and  estab- 
lished the  Gospel  in  its  stead;  chose  twelve  disciples 
from  among  them  to  administer  the  same;  instituted 
the  sacrament;  prayed  for  and  blessed  their  little  chil- 
dren ;  healed  their  sick,  blind,  lame,  deaf,  and  those  who 
were  afflicted  in  any  way ;  raised  a  man  from  the  dead ; 
showed  forth  his  power  in  their  midst;  expounded  the 
Scriptures,  which  had  been  given  from  the  beginning 
down  to  that  time;  and  made  known  unto  them  all 
things  which  should  take  place  down  until  he  should 
oome  in  his  glor)',  and  from  that  time  down  to  the  end, 
when  all  people,  nations,  and  languages  should  stand 
before  God  to  be  judged,  and  the  heaven  and  the  earth 
should  pass  away,  and  there  should  be  a  new  heaven 
and  a  new  earth.  These  teachings  of  Jesus  were  en- 
graved upon  plates,  some  of  which  are  contained  in  the 
Book  of  Mormon ;  but  the  greater  part  are  not  revealed 
in  that  book,  but  hereafter  are  to  be  made  manifest  to 
the  saints.  After  Jesus  had  finished  ministering  unto 
them,  he  ascended  into  heaven ;  and  the  twelve  dis- 
ciples whom  he  had  chosen  went  forth  upon  all  the  face 
of  the  Umd  preaching  the  Gospel,  baptizing  those  who 
repented  for  the  remission  of  sins,  after  which  they  laid 
their  hands  upon  them,  that  they  might  receive  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Mighty  miracles  were  wrought  by  them, 
and  also  by  many  of  the  Church.  The  Nephites  and 
Lamanites  were  all  converted  unto  the  Lord,  both  in 
South  and  North  America,  and  they  dwelt  in  righteous- 
ness above  three  hundred  years;  but  towards  the  dose 
of  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era  they  had  so 
far  apostatized  from  God  that  he  sufTered  great  judg- 
roctits  to  fall  upon  them.  The  Lamanites  at  that  time 
dwelt  in  South  America,  and  the  Nephites  in  North 
America.  A  great  and  terrible  war  commenced  be- 
tween them,  which  lasted  for  many  years,  and  resulted 
in  the  complete  overthrow  and  destruction  of  the  Ne- 
phites Thu  war  commenced  at  the  Isthmus  of  Darien, 
and  was  very  destructive  to  both  nations  for  many  years. 
At  length  the  Nephites  were  driven  before  their  enemies 
a  great  distance  to  the  north  and  north-east;  and  hav- 
ing gathered  their  whole  nation  together,  both  men, 
women,  and  children,  they  encamped  on  and  round 
about  the  hill  Cumorah,  where  the  records  were  found, 
which  is  in  the  State  of  New  York,  about  two  hundred 
miles  west  of  the  city  of  Albany.  Here  tl^ey  were  met 
by  the  numerous  hosts  of  the  Lamanites,  and  were  slain, 
hewn  down,  and  slaughtered,  both  joale  and  female— 
the  aged,  muidle-aged,  and  children.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  were  slain  on  both  sides;  and  the  nation  of 
the  Nephites  were  destroyed,  excepting  a  few  who  had 
deserted  over  to  the  Lamanites,  and  a  few  who  escaped 
into  the  south  country,  and  a  few  who  fell  wounded, 
and  were  left  by  the  Lamanites  on  the  field  of  battle 
fat  dead,  among  whom  were  Mormon  and  his  son  Mo- 
rooi,  who  were  righteous  men. 

Honnon  had  made  an  abridgment  fh>m  the  records 
of  his  forefathers  upon  plates,  which  abridgment  he 
entitled  the  Book  of  Mormon;  and  (being  command- 
ed of  God)  he  hid  in  the  hUl  Cumorah  all  the  sacred 


records  of  his  forefathers  which  were  in  his  possession, 
except  the  abridgment  called  the  Book  of  Mormon^ 
which  he  gave  to  his  son  Moroni  to  finish.  Moroni 
survived  his  nation  a  few  years,  and  continued  the 
writings,  in  which  he  informs  us  that  the  Lamanites 
hunted  those  few  Nephites  who  escaped  the  great  and 
tremendous  battle  of  Cumorah  until  they  were  all  de- 
stroyed, excepting  those  who  were  mingled  with  the 
Lamanites,  and  that  he  was  left  alone,  and  kept  himself 
hid,  for  they  sought  to  destroy  every  Nephite  who 
would  not  deny  the  ChrisL  He  furthermore  states 
that  the  Lamanites  were  at  war  one  with  another,  and 
that  the  whole  face  of  the  land  was  one  continual  scene 
of  murdering,  robbing,  and  plundering.  He  continued 
the  history  until  the  four  hundred  and  twentieth  year 
of  the  Christian  tsra,  when  (by  the  commandment  of 
God)  he  hid  the  records  in  the  hill  Cumorah,  where 
they  remained  concealed  until  by  the  ministry  of  an 
angel  they  were  discovered  to  Mr.  Smith,  who,  by  the 
gift  and  power  of  God,  translated  them  into  the  English 
language  by  the  means  of  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  as 
stated  in  the  foregoing.  (See  editorial  criticisms  below.) 
After  the  book  was  translated  the  Lord  raised  up 
witnesses  to  bear  testimony  to  the  nations  of  its  truth, 
who  at  the  close  of  the  volume  send  forth  their  testi- 
mony, which  reads  as  follows: 

"  Be  it  known  nnto  all  nations,  kindreds,  tongnes,  and 
people  nnto  whom  this  work  shall  come,  ihat  we,  through 
the  grnce  of  God  the  Father  and  oar  Lord  Jeras  Christ, 
have  »een  the  plates  which  coDtain  this  record,  which  Is  a 
record  of  the  people  of  Nephi,  and  also  of  the  Lamaiiltee, 
their  brethren,  and  also  of  the  people  of  Jared,  who  came 
from  the  Tower  of  which  hath  been  spoken ;  and  we  also 
know  that  they  have  been  translated  by  the  gift  and  power 
of  God,  for  his  Yoice  hath  declared  It  nnto  us;  wherefore 
we  know  of  a  surety  that  the  work  Is  true.  And  we  also 
testify  that  we  have  seen  the  engravings  which  are  upon 
the  plates;  and  they  have  been  shown  unto  us  by  the 
power  of  God,  and  not  of  man.  And  we  declare,  with 
words  of  soberness,  that  an  ansel  of  God  came  down  from 
heaven,  and  he  brought  and  laid  before  our  eyes,  that  we 
beheld  and  saw  the  plates  and  the  engravings  thereon  ; 
and  we  know  that  It  Is  by  the  grace  of  Goa  the  Father 
and  our  Lord  Jesns  Christ  that  we  beheld  and  bear  rec- 
ord that  these  thlngn  are  true,  and  it  Is  marvellous  in  onr 
eves ;  nevertheless,  the  voice  of  the  Lord  commanded  ns 
that  we  shonld  bear  record  of  it ;  wherefore,  to  be  obedl- 
ent  unto  the  commandments  of  God,  we  bear  testimony 
of  these  things.  And  we  know  that  if  we  are  faithftil  in 
Christ  we  shall  rid  onr  garments  of  the  blood  of  all  men, 
and  be  found  spotless  liefore  the  Jadgment-seat  of  ChrisL 
and  shall  dwell  with  him  eternally  lii  the  heavens.  And 
the  honor  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Boo,  and  to  the 
Holy  Ghost,  which  is  one  God.    Amen. 

"Ouvaa  CownsBT, 

I) AVID  WUITMKB, 

Mabtih  HAsaiB.** 
Then  follows  the  testimony  of  eight  witnesses: 

"Be  it  known  unto  all  nations, kindreds,  tongnes, and 
people  anto  whom  this  work  shall  come,  that  Joseph 
Smith,  Jr.,  the  translator  of  this  work,  has  shown  nnto 
us  the  plates  of  which  hath  been  spoken,  which  have  the 
appearance  of  gold ;  and  as  many  of  the  leaves  as  the  said 
Smith  has  translated  we  did  handle  with  our  hands ;  and 
we  also  saw  the  engravlnss  thereon,  all  of  which  has  the 
appearance  of  andent  work  and  of  cartons  workmanship. 
And  this  we  bear  record  with  words  of  soberness,  that  the 
said  Smith  has  shown  unto  ns,  for  we  have  seen  and  heft- 
ed, and  know  of  a  snraty  that  the  said  Smith  lyis  got  the 
plates  of  which  we  have  spoken.  And  we  give  onr  names 
nnto  the  world,  to  witness  nnto  the  world  that  which  we 
have  seen ;  and  we  He  not,  God  bearing  witness  of  it 

"CumiSTIAM  W  UITMKB, 

Jacob  Wuitmss, 
Frrsa  Whitmex,  Jr., 
JoHM  Wbitmex, 

BiBAM  PaOS, 

JossPH  Smith,  Sr., 
HvBUM  Smith, 
Saji.  H.  Smith.** 

In  the  year  1829,  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Cowdery.  hav- 
ing learned  the  oonect  mode  of  baptism  from  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Saviour  to  the  ancient  Nephites,  as  re- 
corded in  the  Book  of  Mormon,  had  a  desire  to  be  bap- 
tized; bat  knowing  that  no  one  had  authority  to  ad- 
minister that  sacred  ordinance  in  any  denomination, 
the}'  were  at  a  loss  to  know  how  the  authority  was  to 
be  restored ;  and  while  calling  upon  the  Ix>rd  with  a 
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desire  to  be  informed  on  the  nibject,  a  holy  angd  ap- 
peared and  Btood  before  them,  and  laid  hia  han(U  upon 
their  beadSi  and  ordained  them  priests  of  the  order  of 
Aaron,  and  commanded  them  to  baptize  each  other, 
which  they  accordingly  did.  In  the  year  1830  a  large 
edition  of  the  Book  of  Mormon  firrt;  appeared  in  print 
*'  As  some  began  to  peruse  its  sacred  pages,  the  spirit 
of  the  Lord  bore  record  to  them  that  it  was  true;  and 
they  were  obedient  to  its  requirements,  by  coming  forth 
humbly  repenting  before  the  Lord,  and  being  immersed 
in  water  for  the  remission  of  sins,  after  which,  by  the 
commandment  of  God,  hands  were  laid  upon  them  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  for  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
And  on  the  6th  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty,  the  *  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints'  was  organized  in  the 
town  of  Fayette,  Seneca  County,  State  of  New  York, 
North  America.  Some  few  were  called  and  ordained 
by  the  spirit  of  revelation  and  prophecy,  and  began  to 
preach  and  bear  testimony,  as  the  spirit  gave  them  ut- 
terance; and  although  they  were  the  weak  things  of 
the  earth,  yet  they  were  strengthened  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  gave  forth  their  testimony  in  great  power, 
by  which  means  many  were  brought  to  repentance,  and 
came  forward  with  broken  hearts  and  contrite  spirits, 
and  were  immersed  in  water  confessing  their  sins,  and 
were  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  by  the  laying  on  of 
hands,  and  saw  visions  and  prophesied.  Devils  were 
cast  out,  and  the  sick  were  healed  by  the  prayer  of 
faith  and  the  laying  on  of  hands.  Thus  was  the  word 
confirmed  unto  the  faithful  by  the  signs  following. 
Thus  the  Lord  raised  up  witnesses  to  bear  testimony 
of  his  name,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  his  kingdom  in 
the  last  days.  And  thus  the  hearts  of  the  saints  were 
comforted  and  filled  with  great  joy." 

Editorial  Appendix  and  Criticiims. — Mr.  Pratt*s  ac- 
count stops  with  the  organization  of  the  Saints  as  an 
ecclesiastical  body.  We  supplement  it  with  the  later 
history. 

Joseph  Smith  seems  at  first  to  have  had  vague  and 
confused  ideas  as  to  the  nature  and  design  of  the  Church 
he  was  about  to  establish  until  he  found  a  convert  in 
Sidney  Rigdon,  an  able  Campbellite  preacher,  then  re- 
siding in  Ohio.  He  was  inclined  to  teach  Millenarian- 
ism  and  bring  his  flock  over  to  the  new  faith.  This 
settled  Smith,  and  together  they  worked  out  a  sort  of 
Millenarian  faith,  in  which  at  that  time  Western  New 
York  was  largely  interested.  It  was  by  these  two  re- 
ligionists declared  that  the  millennium  was  close  at 
hand,  that  the  Indians  were  to  be  speedily  converted, 
and  that  America  was  to  be  the  finid  gathering-place 
of  the  Saints,  who  were  to  assemble  at  New  Zion 
or  New  Jerusidem,  somewhere  in  the  interior  of  the 
American  continent  With  the  Book  qf  Mormon  as 
their'  text  and  authority,  they  began  to  preach  this 
new  gospel;  and  Smithes  family  and  a  few  of  his  as- 
sociates, together  with  some  of  Rigdon's  former  flock, 
were  soon  enough  in  numbers  to  constitute  a  Mormon 
(Jhurch,  which,  as  we  have  learned  from  Mr.  Pratt's 
account,  |ras  organized  April  6,  1830,  at  Fayette,  N.  Y. 
Though  exposed  to  ridicule  and  hostility,  the  Saints 
continued  to  gather  disciples.  The  publication  of 
the  Book  of  Mormon,  and  some  alleged  miracles  and 
prophecies,  attracted  the  people  to  the  preaching  of 
Smith  and  his  companions,  and  at  the  first  Conference 
of  the  Church,  June  1,  1880,  held  at  Fayette,  N.  Y., 
thirty  members  were  present  Missionaries  were  now 
set  apart,  and  every  member  was  utilized,  and  in  con- 
sequence the  Saints  were  soon  met  with  everywhere. 
Their  missionaries  were  full  of  zeal,  and  converts  gath- 
ered rapidly.  Among  them  were  Brigham  Young,  the 
two  brothers  Prstt.  and  Sidney  Rigdon,  the  Campbellite 
preacher,  who  all  became  most  eflicient  workers  in  Mor- 
mondom.  Churclies  also  were  established  in  Ohio,  Penn- 
sylvania, New  York,  and  even  so  far  west  as  Indiana 
and  nUnois.  But  with  their  growth  persecution  inteur 
sifted,  and  the  Saints  finally  turned  their  eyes  westwards 


for  a  permanent  home.  In  the  beginning  of  1881  they 
established  their  head-quarters  at  Kirtland,  Ohio,  and 
everything  pointed  to  it  as  the  seat  of  the  "  New  Je- 
rusalem." Indeed,  Smith  advised  the  Saints  to  gather 
there.  In  a  short  time,  however,  opposition  was  strength- 
ening also  at  Kirtland,  and  Smith  urged  the  people  to 
pray  to  the  Lord  **  that  he  would  in  due  time  reveal  unto 
them  the  place  where  the  New  Jerusalem  should  be  built, 
and  where  the  Saints  should  eventually  be  gathered  in 
one."  Smith's  eyes  were  now  tamed  to  the  Ur  West — 
to  the  region  of  the  great  prairies — ^hoping  there  to  work 
out  his  religious  system  in  peace  and  freedom.  In  the 
autumn  of  1881  a  successful  work  was  inaugurated  at  In- 
dependence, Jackson  County,  Mo. ;  and  shortl}*  after  the 
revelation  came  that  ^  it  was  appointed  by  the  finger 
of  the  Lord"  that  a  colony  of  the  Saints  should  be  es- 
tablished in  that  part  of  Missouri,  it  being  **  the  Isud  of 
promise  and  the  place  for  the  city  of  Zion."  In  a  very 
short  time  nearly  1200  poaons  gathered  in  the  place 
"  where  Christ  would  shortly  reign  in  person."  Land 
was  largely  bought ;  preaching  was  vigorously  carried 
on ;  a  printing-press  was  established ;  a  monthly  period- 
ical {Tk€  Morning  and  Evening  Star)  and  a  weekly 
newspaper  {The  Upper  MiM$our%  Adveriieer)  were  start- 
ed to  propagate  the  doctrines  of  the  new  sect;  and  it  b 
only  fair  to  the  Mormons  to  state  that  a  qiirit  of  in- 
dustry, sobriety,  order,  and  cleanliness  was  everywhere 
visible.  Account  for  it  how  we  may,  the  Mormons  were 
in  many  important  respects,  morally,  socially,  and  in- 
dustrially, far  in  advance  of  their  netghboc&  Smith 
himself,  with  such  of  the  Saints  as  preferred  to  stay  in 
Ohio  until  forced  from  it,  continued  to  reside  there, 
though,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  he  was  by  no  means 
stationary  there,  and  was  now  in  Ohio^  now  in  Missouri, 
as  the  state  of  affiurs  required.  In  1888  unsocoearful 
financial  speculations  obliged  the  Prophet  also  to  with- 
draw, ailer  having  besides  encountered  persecutions 
from  mobs. 

In  Missouri  also  the  Mormons  early  engendered  op- 
positioiu     Secret  societies  were  formed  a  short  time 
after  their  settlement  to  expel  them  from  that  region; 
their  periodicals  were  stopped,  their  printing-press  con- 
fiscated, their  ministers  taned  and  feathered,  and  num- 
berless other  outrages  were  committed.  Finally,  in  1833 
the  hapless  Saints  were  compelled  to  flee  across  the  Mis- 
souri River,  and  men,  women,  and  children  had  to  en- 
camp in  the  open  wilderness  on  a  winter  night  (see  Par- 
ley P.  Pratt,  Hist,  of  the  Mi*90uri  PerBwutiom).    The 
cruelty  with  which  they  were  treated  is  a  disgiacefal 
page  in  American  colonication  history,  and  every  true 
man  has  reason  to  regret  the  outrages  perpetrated 
against  these  religionists.    They  subsequently  settled 
in  Clay  County,  in  the  same  state.    Smith,  when  in- 
formed of  these  outrages,  at  once  set  out  for  Missouri; 
and  now  assumed,  bnides  the  role  of  **  prophet,  seer, 
revelator,  and  translator,"  that  of  military  leader  of  his 
people.    A  lengthened  revelation  was  given  in  Febru- 
ary, 1834,  to  raise  **  the  strength  of  the  Lord's  house," 
and  go  up  to  Missouri  to  redeem  Zion,  and  the  Prophet 
became,  by  the  election  of  a  council  of  elders,  "com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  armies  of  Israel."  With  a  band  of 
150  men,  the  "  Prophet"  set  out  from  Kirtland  for  Mis- 
souri.   By  the  time  he  reached  Missouri  the  little  band 
had  increased  to  206;  but  they  were  intercepted  by  the 
settlers  before  they  could  effect  a  junction  with  the 
Saints  in  Clay  County,  and  were  so  badly  defeated  in 
their  schemes  that  the  few  faithful  ones  who  were  left, 
together  with  the  Prophet  himself,  gladly  enough  re- 
turned to  their  home  at  Kirtland.    Here,  while  recrait- 
ing  from  the  trials  of  this  warfare,  Smith  determined 
upon  a  more  perfect  oiganization  of  his  adherents^    In 
1833  he  had  published  for  their  spiritual  guidance  TAe 
Book  of  Doctrine  and  Covenants,  and  in  May,  1834,  had 
adopted  as  the  formal  title  of  his  ecclesiastical  body 
"The  Chureh  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  flints.** 
He  now  instituted  the  hierarchical  oiganizatioD  to 
which  the  Mormons  owe  in  so  large  a  measure  tb^ 
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nocess  and  perpetuity.  As  heads  of  the  Church  he  ap- 
piiint«d  a  presidency  of  three  (and  this  remains  the 
pmctice  of  the  Mormons),  assigning  to  himself  the  first 
place,  and  associating  with  himself  the  Rigdon  of  whom 
we  have  had  occasion  to  speak  before,  and  one  Fred- 
erick G.Williams,  a  **  revelation"  from  the  Lord  having 
declared  that  the  sins  of  Uigdon  and  Williams  were  for- 
given, "and  that  they  were  henceforth  to  be  accounted 
u  equals  with  Joseph  Smith,  jun.,  in  holding  the  keys 
of  his  last  kingdom."  His  own  superiority  the  Prophet 
had  declared  to  his  followers  as  early  as  1830  by  spe- 
cial "revelation,"  which,  after  appointing  him  **Beer, 
translator,  prophet,  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  elder  of 
the  Church,"  also  demands  that  ^the  Church  shall  give 
heed  to  all  his  words  and  commandments  which  he  shall 
give  onto  you ;  for  his  word  shall  ye  receive  as  if  from 
my  own  mouth,  in  all  patience  and  faith."  On  Feb.  4, 
J83d,  Smith  selected  his  high  council  of  twelve,  and 
(Iel<>gated  these  his  apoetlra  *^to  go  unto  all  nations, 
kindreds,  tongues,  and  people,  to  preach  the  Gospel  of 
iIk  New  Covenant."  They  departed  into  the  Eastern 
States, and  later  into  Europe ;  the  first  in  1837  to  England, 
vbere  the  first  Conference  of  converts  was  held  at  Pres- 
ton, Lancashire,  on  Dec.  25th  of  that  year.  Everywhere 
the  Saints  now  gained  adherents.  In  March,  1886,  when 
the  Temple  at  Kirtland  was  dedicated,  over  1000  Mor- 
nons  were  gathered  in  that  little  town  to  witness  the 
"Mcred  ceremony,"  and  "  to  receive  great  blessings." 

The  year  1837  was  a  most  auspicious  one  for  the  Sainta, 
though  for  a  time  it  threatened  their  very  life  as  an  ec- 
clesiastical body.     In' Ohio  they  lost  the  confidence  and 
support  of  their  "  Gentile"  associates  by  the  mismanage- 
ment of  mercantile  aflairs,  so  that  the  Prophet  laid  him- 
self open  to  the  suspicion  of  deceit,  double-dealing,  and 
fraud.    They  also  sustained  several  important  aposta- 
sies from  their  ranks,  one  seceder  being  one  of  Joaeph^s 
councillorB,  and  three  others  apostles  in  the  "  kingdom." 
But  while  these  trials  awaited  them  at  their  own  ^'Zion," 
the  New  Covenant  was  rapidly  spreading  in  England, 
under  the  preaching  of  the  apostles  Orson  Hyde  and 
Heber  C  Kimball,  and  the  Saints  received  large  accea- 
M<ms  to  their  numbers,  especially  from  the  masses  in 
the  great  manufacturing  and  commercial  towns — ^Man- 
chester, Liverpool,  Leeds,  Birmingham,  Glasgow ;  and 
tbove  all  from  the  mining  districts  of  South  Wales, 
where  Mormonism,  in  some  places,  almost  competed  for 
popuhurity  with  Methodism  itself.    Since  then  they  have 
extended  their  strange  evangelization  to  the  East  In- 
dies, Australia,  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  Egypt,  Pales- 
tioe,  Turkey,  and  almoot  every  country  on  the  continent 
uf  Europe.*   In  1888  Kirtland  was  finally  altogether 
abandoned,  for,  luckily  for  the  Prophet,  just  at  the  mo- 
ment of  his  indictment  for  swindling,  etc,  a  new  **  rev- 
elation" ordered  his  immediate  departure  for  Missouri, 
which  he  promptly  obeyed,  with  all  the  more  alacrity 
as  internal  disorders  had  painfully  manifested  them- 
selves also  in  Missouri,  resulting  in  the  expulsion  of 
several  influential  members,  among  them  David  Whit- 
DMr,  the  second  witness  to  the  Book  of  Mormon,  and 
Oliver  Cowdery,  the  first  convert  by  baptism.    Smith*s 
pnaence  soon  healed  all  internal  disorders,  but  the  con- 
flict between  the  Saints  and  the  other  Missonrians  be- 
came daily  fiercer.    The  organized  religionists,  though 
guilty  of  fanatical  extravagance  in  their  faith,  were  yet 
»>  perfectly  united  in  all  their  material  undertakings  as 
to  make  their  prosperity  almost  a  necessity,  and  this 
success  annoyed  the  other  settlers  to  such  a  degree  that 
B  constant  warfare  was  maintained.   The  rapid  increase 
of  the  Saints  made  them,  moreover,  a  subject  of  snspi- 
cioo,  especially  as  they  had  declared  it  to  be  their  in- 
tention to  take  Missouri  as  their  earthly  portion  for  an 
'^everiasting  poasewion."     The  Prophet,  it  was  said, 
had  dechired  that  he  would  yet  trample  on  the  necks 
of  his  enemies,  and  these  had  therefore  every  reason  to 
fear  his  growing  strength.    Besides,  it  was  known  that 
a  band  of  men  had  secretly  organized  to  defend  the 
firet  presidency  by  any  means,  fair  or  foul ;  and  it  is 
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therefore  not  to  be  wondered  that  there  was  constant 
quarrelling  and  fighting  between  Saints  and  Gentiles, 
until  the  contest  amounted  to  civil  war,  and  called  for 
the  interference  of  the  state  authorities.  That  such  a 
step  was  really  necessary  became  clearly  apparent  when 
on  Oct.  24, 1838,  Thomas  B.  March,  himself  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Mormon  Apostolical  College,  and  Orson 
Hyde,  one  of  the  twelve  apostles,  and  now  (1876)  again 
a  faithful  "  Saint,"  made  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  in 
Ray  County,  Mo.,  an  affidavit  in  which  it  is  declared 
that  ''They  (L  e.  the  Mormons  under  Smith)  have 
among  them  a  company  consisting  of  all  that  are  con- 
sidered true  Mormons,  called  the  Danites,  who  have 
taken  an  oath  to  support  the  heads  of  the  Church  in  all 
things  that  they  say  or  do,  whether  right  or  wrong. . . . 
The  plan  of  said  Smith,  the  Prophet,  is  to  take  this 
state ;  and  he  professes  to  his  people  to  intend  taking 
the  United  States,  and  ultimately  the  whole  world. 
This  is  the  belief  of  the  Church,  and  my  own  (i.  e. 
March's)  opinion  of  the  Prophet's  plan  and  intentions. 
The  Prophet  inculcates  the  notion,  and  it  is  believed 
by  every  true  Mormon,  that  Smith's  prophecies  are  su- 
perior to  the  law  of  the  land.  I  have  heard  the  Prophet 
say  that  he  would  yet  tread  down  his  enemies  and 
walk  over  their  dead  bodies:  that  if  he  waa  not  let 
alone  he  would  be  a  second  Mohammed  to  his  genera^ 
tion,  and  that  he  would  make  it  one  gore  of  blood  from 
the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean."  Coming 
from  the  Saints*  own  fellow-worshippers,  this  statement 
was  of  course  credited  by  the  '^Gentilea"  It  was, 
moreover,  confirmed  by  the  published  utterances  of  Sid- 
ney Rigdon,  who,  in  a  sermon  on  July  4, 1838,  preached 
at  Far  West,  had  said :  **  We  Uke  God  and  all  the  holy 
angels  to  witness  this  day  that. we  warn  all  men  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ  to  come  on  us  no  more  for  war. 
The  man  or  the  set  of  men  who  attempts  it  does  it  at 
the  expense  of  their  lives.  And  that  mob  that  copnea 
on  us  to  disturb  us,  it  shall  be  between  them  and  us  a 
war  of  extermination,  for  we  will  follow  them  till  the 
last  drop  of  their  blood  is  spilled,  or  else  they  will  have 
to  exterminate  us.  For  we  will  carry  the  seat  of  war 
to  their  own  houses  and  their  own  families,  and  one 
party  or  the  other  shall  be  utterly  destroyed."  Near 
the  close  of  1838  the  state  militia  waa  finally  called  out, 
nomiually  to  establish  peace,  really  to  crush  the  Mor- 
mons. After  much  loss  and  suffering,  especially  at  a 
place  called  Hawn's  Mill,  where  several  Mormons  were 
massacred,  the  Saints  were  driven  in  the  depth  of  winter 
aciXMS  the  Mississippi  into  Illinois.  The  Prophet,  his 
brother  Hyrum,  and  other  leading  Mormons,  were  seized, 
and  sentenced  by  court-martial  to  be  shot:  but  the  sen* 
tence  was  not  carried  out,  and  after  some  months'  close 
confinement  they  all  escaped  into  Illinois  (April,  1889). 
The  number  of  Saints  who  at  this  time  gathered  in 
Illinois  is  estimated  at  no  less  than  15,000,  notwith^ 
standing  the  defections  which  the  Sainta  sustained  by 
their  expulsion  from  the  land  of  promise.  The  people 
of  Illinois  treated  the  new-comers  very  kindly,  and 
gave  them  a  grant  of  land  on  the  east  bsink  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, forty  miles  above  Quincy,  and  twenty  miles 
below  Burlington,  Iowa.  Here,  on  the  bend  of  the 
river,  upon  rising  ground  that  commands  a  magnifi- 
cent view  of  the  Mississippi  for  many  miles,  they  ea- 
tablished  themselves  a  new  home,  which,  in  obedience 
to  a  "  revelation"  given  to  Smith,  was  called  Nauvoo, 
or  the  *'City  of  Beauty."  The  country  was  a  mere 
wUdemeas  when  the  Mormons  settled  in  it;  it  soon, 
however,  began  to  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose.  The 
foundation  of  the  first  house  was  laid  in  1889,  and  in 
less  than  two  years  over  2000  dwellings,  together  with 
school-houses  and  public  edifices,  were  erected,  besides 
other  evidences  manifesting  the  great  proq)eri^  of  their 
body.  The  Legislature  of  the  state  was  induced  to  grant 
a  charter  to  Kanvoo;  a  body  of  Mormon  militia  was 
formed  under  the  leadership  of  the  Prophet,  who,  as  we 
have  seen  before,  hesitated  not  to  assume  also  the  part 
of  a  military  leader,  and  he  besides  assumed  such  dvil 


office!  IB  gave  him  enlire  con- 
(Tol  of  the  place,  and  mid?  him 
Mfe  rrom  ill  penecution  nf  the 
Minounaiu,  in  caK  they  ihould 
attempt  to  take  him  \ack  into 
Iheir  awn  Uate  for  punishment. 
He  enjoved,  moreover,  making 
military  dispUya.  Thus,  on 
April  6,  lS41,when  the  comer- 
alone  of  the  (^nd  Temple  >raB 
bid,  the  Prophet  appeared  at 
tbe  head  of  his  military  legion, 
and  in  the  local  papers  uf  that 
time  ia  only  spoken  of  in  hia 
military  capacity.  A  special 
rtveUtion  had  demanded  the 
building  of  the  Temple,  which 
was  to  be  on  a  far  fender  scale 
than  the  ediRcea  in  Ohio  or  Mia- 
•ouri  (see  Dodiwrt  and  Covt- 
nanli,  sec  103).  Another  reve- 
lation had  summoned  all  con- 
rerta  to  Nauvoo,  bringing  with 
them  "their  gold,  their  silver, 

Doclr.  and  Cop,  aec  103).    Still 
atiother  rerelatiun  non  ordered 
a  manaion-hoLise  to  be  begun, 
vhere  the  Prophet  and  bia  fam- 
ily were  to  be  lodged  and  tosin- 
tained  at  tbe  public  cosL    "  Let 
it  he  built  in  my  name,  and  let 
my  servant  Joseph  Smith  and 
his  house  have  place   therein 
from  generation  to  generation,  saith  the  Lord;  and 
the  name  of  the  house  be  called  the  Nauvoo  House,  i 
let  /tbe»  delightful  habitation  for  man"  (Iloclr.  ami 
Coc.  sec  103).     Thus  ibe  spiritual  and  temporal  power 
of  Smith  increased  until  be  found  himseir  abaalute  ruler 
of  over  20,000  persona^  besides  having  manv  spiritual 

and  no  less  than  10,000  in  Great  Britain.  Smith's  head 
was  so  far  turned  by  his  success  that  in  1S14  he  offered 
himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  the  Union. 
Probably,  however,  this  proceeding  was  only  meant  ai 
a  bravado.  In  Nauroo  itself  he  reigned  supreme.  The 
contributions  of  his  votaries  and  tbe  zeal  of  their  obe- 
dience fed  hii  appetite  for  riches  and  power.  But  op- 
position gradually  sprang  up ;  and  though  it  was  obliged 
lo  hide  itself  for  a  white,  and  could  only  be  nourished 
secretly,  it  was  yet  growing,  and  it  soon  was  rumored 
among  the  SiinCa  that  Smith  failed  to  restrain  himaelf 
froDi  tbe  indulgence  of  mnie  aensual  passions,  which 
ease  and  indolence  had  bred.  As  early  as  1838  the 
Prophet,  it  is  affirmed,  hail  commenced  to  practically 
carry  out  his  doctrine  of  the  "Celestial  Marriage"  (a 
below,  p.  627  aq.),  or  of  n  "Pluralilv  of  Wives;"  but 
wu  not  tiU  July,  1843,  that  he  fbnnallj  received  a  iv. 
elation  on  the  subject  authorizing  polygamy.  When 
tha  "revelation"  b«wme  public,  considerable  indignation 
was  felt  even  in  Nauvoo,  and  serious  distuibaucea  look 
place.  Several  women  whom  Joseph  and  bia  apostles 
had  taken  a  fancy  to,  and  sought  to  win  over  unde 
the  new  revelation,  declined  their  proposals,  and  du 
closed  them  to  their  relatives.  These  circnmatances 
roused  into  activity  a  latent  spirit  of  reeisCance  which 
had  for  some  time  been  aeeretly  gathering  force.  The 
malcontents  felt  themseivea  strong  enough  to  heard  the 
lion  in  his  own  den;  tbey  renounced  Hornionism,  and 
even  ventured  to  establish  an  oppoaition  paper,  called 
the  Kxpo$ilOT,  and  published  in  its  first  number  the  af- 
Hdavits  of  sixteen  women,  who  alleged  that  Smith,  Rig- 
don,  foung,  and  othen,  had  invited  them  to  enlei  into 
a  lecnt  and  illicit  connection  under  the  title  of  rpiritaal 
nmrrv^Te.  This  open  and  dangerous  rei>ellion  woa  put 
down  forthwith  by  the  application  of  phviieal  force. 
Joaepb  Smith  ordered  a  body  of  hia  disciples  to  "  abate 
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the  nuisance,"  and  ibey  lazed  the  office  of  the  Eir^^ 
to  the  ground.  The  proprieton  fled  fur  their  lins.aftl 
when  they  reached  a  place  of  safely  sued  out  a  trrii 
from  the  legal  audiorities  of  lilinots  against  Joseph  ai 
HyramSmithasabettoTaoftherioL  Tbe eucniin if 
the  warrant  was  resisted  by  the  people  and  Iroofad 
Nauvoo,  under  the  Pmphet's  authority.  On  thii  ibi 
governor  of  the  state  called  out  the  militia  ts  oArf 
the  law ;  and  the  ultimate  result  was  that  tbe  Pnpbd 
andhiabrotherHyrum  were  thrown  into  priaan  at  Ut- 
thage.  After  a  short  time  it  began  lobe  nimoied,  bn* 
ever,  that  the  governor  of  the  state  waa  desiroos  ol  Irt 
ting  the  two  Smiths  escape,  and  Ibereupoo  a  banl  i^ 
"roughs,"  about  200  in  number,  broke  into  tbe  }iil 
June27, 1814,  and  shot  them  (see  KiOoaQts  of  eje-<ini- 
nessei  in  Burton,  appendix  iii ;  Mackaj,  p.  189  sq.V 

The  sudden  nmoval  of  Iheir  leader  and  tbe  nunin 
of  his  death  caused  great  agitation  among  ibe  H"- 
mons,  and  they  were  much  confused  fur  a  while.  TW 
Btatua  led  the  people  of  lUinoia  to  the  belief  thai  t^ 
sect  would  rapidly  be  broken  up.  The  otanioo  Ktwil 
at  first  reasonable.  There  was  much  disputing  » >' 
the  succeasorship,  and  it  seemed  very  likely  ibst  llr 
Church  would  thus  be  shattered  into  fragmenta.  Tbm 
were  fbur  claimants,  and  it  waa  doubled  wbetba  inv 
Due  of  them  could  be  persuaded  to  yield.  And  yel  ■' 
der  waa  soon  brought  out  of  all  this  cbaoa,  sod  diw- 
trous  as  this  terminatiim  of  his  career  was  lo  Smiib 
himself,  it  proved  a  most  fntunate  thing  fer  Uie  syu'm 
which  he  fiiunded.  "The  blood  of  tbe  DUDtTn  laibt 
seed  of  tbe  Church."  A  halo  lA  aolemn  and  uadit 
glory  now  encircles  the  memory  of  one  who.  wbaieft 
were  his  virtues  or  vices,  stood  greatly  in  need  tt  liia 
spiritual  traniflguntion.  As  Buitnti  tells  as,  tbe  Sainu 
came  lo  revere  the  name  of  Smith  beynid  thtf  ofssj 
other  name.  They  speak  of  him  "with  a  reaptnfsl 
veneration,  >o/(o  wcp^  as  Christians  name  tbe  lbaDi)n<ii 
th^  faitiL."  Brigham  Yoang  had  been  Joseph's  lai^v- 
ice.  He  was  known  to  have  been  *ucb  by  the  apM^ 
ical  college,  of  which  he  wu  churman,  and  he  >» 

of  that  body.  Tbe  choice  made  by  the  highat  onanL 
the  Uormoni  had  been  Caught,  no  one  shnold  gaimay, 
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■nd  coraequentlr  it  w«s  ■ccepWil  by  the  great  nwjority 
uf  the  inhabitanc*  of  Nauvoo,  and  approved  or  by  i 
)-etienl  Council  of  the  Church,  sammoned  about  aix 
w«ka  after  Juaeph'i  death.  The  othei  preteoden  were 
excDiniBiinicaleil,  and  the  eouncil  eveu  veutureil  lo  "  de- 
liver over  to  Satan"  the  great  Rigdoii  himself,  one  of 
the  aspirants,  althuugh  their  sacred  bouliB  declared  him 
equal  with  the  Prophet;  who  had,  however,  latterly 
F'hown  a  dispositiuD  to  alight  anil  humble  him.  The 
Monnons  throughout  the  worid  acquiesced  in  all  these 
deciaons,  and  Brigham  Young  was  estahlinh^d  in  the 
post  of  "  seer,  revelelor,  and  pieudeot  uf  the  Latter-day 

Thia  auDifeatatiaii  of  complete '.Drganization  aroused 
the  people  of  Illinois  once  more  to  a  sense  of  the  dan- 
^■er  of  constant  strife  with  the  setttera  at  Naovou.  In 
l84o  the  state  Legislature  revoked  the  charter  given 
lo  the  city  of  Nauvoo,  while  the  citizens  banded  to- 
i;plher  for  posulile  contingencies.  Open  and  severe  hos- 
tility against  the  Mormons  was  frequent,  and  hence- 
forward it  was  evident  that  while  they  continued  lo  in- 
lialiit  Nauvnn  they  must  live  in  a  perpetual  state  of 


January  20, 1B46.  It  was  alra  cammunicated  to  their 
huelile  neighbors,  who  agreed  to  allow  the  Mormons 
time  to  sell  iheir  property,  on  condition  that  they  should 

party  of  sixteen  hundred  persons  started  before  the  con- 
du^on  of  winter,  in  the  hope  of  reaching  their  intended 
settlement  in  time  to  prepare  a  reception  for  the  nuiu 
body  by  the  close  of  autumn.  Agricultural  operations 
were  commenced  almost  the  instant  they  reached  the 
shores  of  the  »alt  Lake.  "The  cheerfulness,  intelli- 
gence, and  zeal  exhibited  on  all  Mdes,"  it  has  been  just- 
ly said,  "wereniuly  admirable.  The  wurhl  has  never 
seen  swifter,  more  active,  more  glad-hearted  colonists 
than  these  dngular  Saints.  It  would  he  unfair  to  shut 
our  ayes  to  such  facts.  In  judging  Mormonism,  we 
must  keep  these  constantly  in  view  to  prevent  ua  from 
forming  mere  abstract  aiid  theoretical  decisions,  which 
will  not  in  the  least  affect  the  future  of  Mormonism." 
Brigham  himself  arrived  in  the  valley  July  S4,  1S4T, 
and  the  main  body  of  the  Morraans  in  the  autumn  of 
1S4R.  The  Salt  Lake  City  was  soon  founded;  public 
buildings,  including  a  tabernacle,  or  temporary  place  fur 


siege,  and  till  th«r  fields  vith  «  plough  in  one  hand 
■nd  >  rifle  ia  the  other.  Moreover,  experience  had 
■hown  that  elements  of  disunion  existed  even  among 
themselves.  So  long  as  they  were  esUblished  in  any 
i.f  the  settled  atatea  they  could  not  exclude  unbeUev- 
era  from  among  them.  There  must  always  be  Gentile 
strangen  who  would  inlmde  among  the  Sainta  for  lu- 
cre's aake,  and  form  a  nucleus  around  which  disappoint- 
ed or  traitorous  members  might  rally  and  create  inter- 
ttal  conflict.  Thia  could  only  be  avoided  by  the  trans- 
plantation of  the  Mormon  comtnonwealth  beyond  the 
reach  of  foreign  contact.  Actuated  by  these  reasons, 
■he  leaders  who  met  to  deliberate  on  the  steps  demand- 
ed by  the  crisis  came  to  a  deciuon  which,  adventurous 
ai  it  tben  seemed,  has  since  proved  no  less  wise  than 
bold.  They  resolved  to  migrate  in  a  body  far  beyond 
the  bonDdariea  of  the  United  States,  and  to  interpose 
a  thoiuand  miles  of  wilderness  between  themselves  and 
ibe  civiliz*d  world.  In  the  fastnesses  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  the  Alp  of  North  America,  they  determin- 
ed to  seek  that  freedom,  civil  and  religious,  which  was 
denied  them  by  their  conntrj'men.  In  a  hymn  com- 
posed for  the  occasion,  they  eipreaa  thia  FbocKan  reso- 


lutio 


■e'll  hi 


nr  tollers,  snd  br 


Oh,  that's  the  land  for  me  r-iHymru,  OSS 

Their  decision  was  announced  to  the  Saints  through- 

>ut  the  world  by  a  General  Epistle,  which  hears  date 


public  worship,  promptly  built ;  manafactoiiesandshopa 
were  also  soon  reared,  an  emigration  fund  established, 
and  in  a  little  while  settlers  poured  in  from  all  parts  of 
Europe  and  America .  and  perhsps  a  greater  amount  of 
phyiucal  comfort  was  enjoved  hers  than  in  anv  part  of 
the  world.  As  early  as  Mareh,  1849,  a  convention  was 
held  at  Salt  Lalie  City,  and  a  state  organized  under  the 
name  of  Datrtl,  a  word  understood  by  the  Mormons  to 
rignify  "  the  land  of  the  honey-bee''  (Ether,  Book  of  Mot- 
imm,  eh.  i,  g  S,  p.  518).  A  Lrgislsture  was  elected,  and  a 
Constitution  framed  and  sent  to  Washington.  Oingreas, 
however,  refused  to  recognize  the  new  state,  and  in  Sep- 
tember organized  the  country  occupied  by  the  Mormons 
into  the  Territory  of  Utah,  of  which  Brigham  Young 
was  appointed  governor  by  prewdent  Fillmore.  District 
Judges  were  also  appointed  by  the  federal  goverament, 
but  these  were  looked  upon  with  great  suspicion  and 
mistrust  by  [he  Saints,  who  finally  drove  them  out  of 
the  country  in  1851,  and  openly  defied  and  subverted 
the  laws  of  the  United  States.  In  1853  the  "  celet«ial 
law  of  marriage,"  authorising  polygamy,  was  promul- 
gated and  at  once  acted  upon,  notwithstanding  that  in 
1846  the  heads  of  thia  self-same  religious  body  had 
deemed  it  prudent  to  put  forth  a  formal  denial  of  any 
such  phase  of  faith  or  practice  in  the  following  wordsi 
"Inasmuch  as  this  Church  of  Christ  has  been  reproached 
with  the  crime*  of  fornication  and  polygamy,  we  declare 
that  we  believe  that  one  man  ahould  have  but  one  wife, 
and  one  woman  but  one  husband,  except  in  the  case  of 
death,  when  either  is  at  liberty  to  many  again."  In 
1853  the  corner-stone  of  the  great  Temple,  the  plan  oT 
which,  with  all  its  delaila,wai  "revealed"  to  president 


Young,  «u  Iiid,  >a 
jjure  felt  ihe  Mor- 
n»na  that  they  hail 
liDHlky  reached  A  apot 
where  tliey  could  defy 
■lIc)ppcaitiDP,aaden- 
Jny  unmoleatiad  their 
moet  extraviiguit  re- 
Jit^ioua  or  socul  do- 
ticHiB.  The  United 
Statea  government 
had  no  diipositiun  to 
inurfere  with  theee, 
but  it  felt  itieir  ouu 
raged  in  tb«  removal 
of  iU  officers,  and  in 
ISM  t  United  Suiea 
cokmel  arrived  at  Salt 
Lake   City   to  be- 

■if  presideDt  Yonng 
■a  gDiemar  of  the 
terrilolj,      Thia  of- 


oppoaition  that  be  found  it  expedient,  after 
in  Skit  L»ke  City  without  receiving  the  „ 
ship,  to  formally  resign  hii  post,  and  he  removed  with 
his  battalion  oftroopa  to  CiliTomia.  No  wonder  that 
Yuung  declared  in  a  aermon  to  hie  people,  "  I  am  and 
will  be  govemoT,  anil  no  power  can  hinder  ic  until  the 
Lord  Almighty  says, '  Brigham,  you  need  not  be  govern- 
or any  Ignger.'"  During  the  neil  three  ypin  the  col- 
lisioDB  between  the  United  States  officera  and  the  Saints 
became  more  and  more  frequent,  and  in  the  apring  of 
1866  the  whole  of  the  former  were  forced  to  tlee  from 
the  territory.  A  new  appointment  was  Hnajly  made  in 
1S57  by  the  Washington  government,  and  the  appoinlee, 
accompanied  by  2600  picked  United  States  troopsi  sent 
to  enforce  order  and  aubmisnon  to  the  United  Statea 
laws.  Tbe  Mormona  were  greatly  exasperated  against 
the  federal  government  by  this  action,  but  were  Anally 
overawed;  and  aflera  pniclamalioD  granting  pardon  to 
all  Uormona  guilty  of  treachery,  etc-  the  Saints  sub- 
mitted, and  pennanent  peace  wBa  eatablished.  In  I8T1 
some  of  the  Hormon  teiders  were  indicted  under  the 
United  States  laws  againuhigsmy,in  order  to  force  the 
Mormons  to  atnndontbe  inetitution  of  polygamy.  More 
lecently  preeident  Young  himself  has  been  indicted,  and 
mainly  for  the  aelf-same  puipoee,  though  avowedly  ou 
a  charge  of  con^tracy  and  murder,  and  has  escaped  trial 
only  because  of  some  inTorniality  or  uncertainty  respect- 


ing the  otmstUution  of  tbe  court.  By  tbe  Sainu  tlui 
result  is  looked  upon  aa  of  providential  inlerfBnm. 
The  propoaition,  it  is  asserted,  has  been  seai-oedallv 
made,  ss  from  him,  to  abandon  polygamy,  on  (Dodi- 
tion  that  the  United  States  government  tecogiiiF  the 
legitimacy  of  children  heretofore  bom  of  polygssioiB 
matrisges.  Thia  doee  not  seem,  however,  in  hsramor 
with  their  printed  declarations  in  very  lectnt  ihim, 

the  death  all  attempts  to  put  down  polygamy,  and  ibcir 
Qnn  belief  that  God  will  work  miracles  for  ihem,af(( 
hia  ancient  aainis,  the  JewSi  (See  MiUeiuaal  Star,  nL 
xxxii,  pauim,  tap.  p.  SZ8,  Comp.  Rae,  WatimrJ  Ij 
Rail,  p.  1 16.)  Hr.  T.  B.  H.  Stenhouae,  formerly  a  Hui- 
mon  eUet  and  miaaionan,  and  editor  of  a  Uorooa 
paper,  has  issued  a  history  of  Mormonimi,  wbm* 
revelations  of  the  internal  workings  of  UonmaiiB 

of  his  language,  and  the  official  snd  indi^ulaUe  rri- 
dence  which  he  has  with  assiduity  gathered  U  ■>- 
tain  hia  revelations.  He  insists  upon  it  diat  the  Va- 
mona  are  not  really  in  favor  of  polygamy,  and  irU 
gladly  give  it  up  if  they  can  be  inade  (o  SM  tlm 
it  is  not  an  essential  religious  ordinance.  Br  ulwn, 
however,  equally  well  informed,  it  ia  lumcnd  ihii 
Brighsm  Young  is  preparing  for  another  cinlin  i' 
the  entire  community  to  regions  yet  more  rennd 

from  the  iDCuniiB  oC 
■  civilization,  which  hat 

BO  comideldv  tbtapi 

the 


take  up  their  nsidtni 
in  Salt  Lake  Oly  fne- 
ly,  and  have  not  iSi 
(ear  irf  their  liro 
which  wsa  fcRKitv. 
Justly  or  unJBjtly.es- 
(ertained;  nuKonins 
an  pnachii^  the  tn>- 
pel  of  Jesua  Chriai  i» 
the  midN  of  tbe  pn- 
pie,  and  tbart  ia  an 
dread  of  soy  powvaUt 
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eral  Protestant  Chiistian  chiircliefl  have  been  organi7«d 
there  (1872),  and  a  recent  muvement  among  the  Mor- 
mons themselves,  begun  in  1869,  and  denominated  as  a 
body  the  "  Church  of  Zion,**  and  recently  re-christened 
"The  Liberal  Institute,"  repudiates  the  authority  of 
Brigham  Young  and  the  hierarchy ;  and  though,  like 
all  reactions  from  priestly  authority,  its  tendency  is  un- 
mistakably towards  flagrant  infldelity,  for  it  advocates 
freeiiom  of  thought  and  action,  it  is  nevertheless  a  sign 
of  the  weakening  of  the  entire  system.  See  Kae,  West- 
ward  iy  Rail,  p.  157  sq. ;  Ollivant,  A  Breeze  from  the 
Great  Salt  Lake,  p.  82-90;  Stenhouse,  ch.  Iv  sq. 

IL  Sacred  Writinffs  of  the  Mormons. — (1.)  Their  most 
important  publication  is  of  course  the  Book  ofMorman, 
a  work  which,  as  it  professes  to  be  a  new  and  more  re- 
cent revelation  than  the  Bible,  is  placed  above  the  lat- 
ter in  import  and  value.  Indeed,  it  really  constitutes 
the  Mormon  Bible.  In  its  published  form  it  is  a  duo- 
decimo volume  of  563  pages  of  small  print.  (The 
edition  here  referred  to  came  to  us  from  Mr.  Young 
himself,  and  was  printed  at  Salt  lake  City  in  1871.) 
It  is  divided,  in  imitation  of  the  Old  Testament,  into 
fifteen  books,  of  unequal  length,  bearing  the  names  of 
their  supposed  authors — ^Nephi  (comp.  2  Mace,  i,  36), 
Jacob,  Enos,  and  the  like — and  professing  to  have  been 
written  (see  p.  619)  at  differeut  perickls,  each  book  being 
divided  into  chapters  and  numbered  paragraphs.  We 
insert  a  list  of  contents  for  fuller  information : 


Fust  Book  or  Nspm. 


Lanj 


Ldinffnage  of  the  Record. 

NephPs  Abridgnieot. 

Lehi*8  Dream. 

Lehi  departs  Into  the  wil- 
derness. 

Nephl  slayeth  Laban. 

Sariah  complains  of  Lehi's 
VUion. 

Cou  tents  of  the  brass  plates. 

I^hmael  zoes  with  NephL 

Nephi*8  brethren  rebel,  and 
bind  him. 

Lehi*8  dream  of  the  tree, 
ro^etc. 

MeMiah  and  John  prophe- 
sied nf. 

Olive  Branches  broken  ofll 

Nephi*B  Vision  of  Mary. 

Do.  the  Cniciflzion  of  Christ. 

Do.  darkness  and  earih- 
qnake. 

Great  abominable  chnrch. 

Discovery  of  the  promiifed 
land. 

Bible  spoken  oil 

Book  of  Mormon  and  Holy 
Ghost  promised. 

Other  books  come  forth. 

Bible  and  Book  of  Mormon 


one. 


Promises  to  the  Gentiles. 

Two  Churches. 

The  work  of  the  Father  to 
commence. 

A  man  in  white  robes 
(John). 

Nephites  come  to  knowl- 
edge. 

Rod  of  Iron. 

The  sons  of  Lehi  take  wives. 

Director  found  (bsll). 

Nephi  broke  his  bow. 

Directors  work  by  fiilth. 

Ishmael  died. 

Lehi  and  Nephi  threatened. 

Nephi  commanded  to  baild 
a  ship. 

Nephi  abont  to  be  wor- 
shipped by  his  breth- 
ren. 

Ship  finished  and  entered. 

DanciDff  in  the  ship. 

Nephi  ooand;  ship  driven 
back. 

Arrived  on  the  promised 
land. 

Plates  of  ore  made. 

Zeuos,  Neum.  and  Zenock. 

Isaiah's  Writings. 

Holy  One  of  Israel. 


Skoomd  Book  or  Nspui. 


Lehi  to  his  sons. 
Opposition  in  all  things. 
Adam  fell  that  men  mightbe. 
Joeeph  saw  our  day. 
A  choice  seer. 
Writings  grow  together. 
Prophet   promised  to  the 

Lamanites. 
Joseph's  prophecy  on  brass 

plates. 
Lehi  buried. 
Nephi*s  life  songht 
Nf  phi  separated  fh>mLaman. 
Temple  built 
Skiu  of  blackness. 
Prie^ta,  etc.,  consecrated. 
Make  other  plates. 
Isaiah*s  words  (by  Jacob). 
Angela  to  a  devil. 
Spirits  and  bodiea  reanited. 
BiiptUni. 

No  kings  npon  this  land, 
laaiah  prophesleth. 
Rod  of  the  stem  of  Jesse. 
Seed  of  Joseph  perish  not. 
Law  of  Moses  kepL 


Christ  shall  show  himself. 
Signs  of  Christ,  birth  and 

death. 
Whimper  fVom  the  dnst,  book 

sealed  up. 
Priestcraft  forbidden. 
Sealed  book  to  be  bronght 

forth. 
Three  witnesses  behold  the 

book. 
The  words  [read  this,  I  pray 

thee]. 
Seal  np  the  book  again. 
Their  priests  shall  contend. 
Teach  with  their  learning 

and  deny  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Rob  the  poor. 
A  Bible,  a  Bible. 
Men  Jndged  of  the  Books. 
White  and  a  delightsome 

W people, 
ork  commenced  among  all 
people. 
Lamb  of  God  baptized. 
Baptism  by  water  and  Holy 
Ghost. 


Book  or  Jaooii. 


Nephi  anointed  a  king. 

NtfphI  died. 

Jiieptaltes  and  Lamanites. 


A  righteous  branch  from 

Ji»8eph. 
Lamanites  shall  scourge  yon. 


More  than  one  wlfs  forbid- 
den. 

Trees,  waves,  and  moon- 
tains  obey  us. 

Jews  looked  beyond  the 
ipark. 

Tiime  olive-tree. 

Net  hermost  part  of  the  vin»> 
yard. 

Frolt  laid  up  against  the 
season. 


Another  branch. 
Wild  fruit  had  overcome. 
Lord  of  the  vineyard  wept. 
Branches     overcome     the 

roots. 
Wild  branches  plucked  off. 
Sberem  the  Antichrist 
A  sign,  Sherem  smitten. 
Enos  takes  the  plates  from 

his  father. 


Tub  Book  or  Enos. 


EuoB,   thy 
given. 


sins    are    for*    Records  threatened  by  La- 
manites. 
Lamanites  eat  raw  meat 

TuK  Book  or  Javov. 
Nephites  waxed  strong.        I  Fortify  cities. 
Lamanites  drink  blood.        |  Plates  delivered  to  OmnL 

Tub  Book  or  Omni. 


Coriantnmr  discovered. 
His  parents  came  from  the 

Tower. 
Plates  delivered  to  King 

BeiUamin. 


Plates  given  to  Amaron. 
Plates  given  to  Chenilsh. 
Mosiah  warned  to  flee. 
Zarahemlu  discovered. 
Bugraviugs  on  a  stone. 

Tub  Wohds  or  Mobicon. 

False  Chrlsts  and  Prophets. 

Book  or  Mosiau. 

Mosiah  made  king,  and  re-    Beggars  not  denied. 

ceived.  Sons  and  daughters. 

The  plates  of  brass,  sword, 

ana  director. 
King  Benjamin  teacheth  the 

people. 
Their  tent- doors  towards 

the  temple. 
Coming  of  Christ  foretold. 

RaouBO  or  Zfuvxrr. 


Mosiah  began  to  reign. 
Ammou,  etc.,  bound  and  Im- 
prisoned. 
Ltmhi's  pn)cIamation. 
Tweuty-fonr  plates  of  gold. 
Seer  and  Translator. 


A  battle  fought. 

King  Laman  died. 

Noah  made  king. 

Abinadt  the  prophet 

Resarrectlon. 

Alma  believed  AbinsdL 

Ablnadi  cast  into  prison  and 
scourged  with  fagots. 

Waters  of  Mormon. 

The  daughters  of  the  La- 
manites stolen  by  King 
Noah's  priests. 

Records  on  plates  of  ore. 

Laift  tribute  of  wine. 

Launanites*  deep  sleep. 


King  Limhi  baptized. 
Priest  and  teacbere  labor. 
Alma  saw  an  angeU 
Atma  fell  (dumb). 
King  Mosiah's  sons  preach 

to  the  Lamanites. 
Translation  of  Records. 
Plates  delivered  by  Llmhl. 
Translated  by  two  stones. 
People  back  to  the  Tower. 
Records  given  to  Alma. 
Jndges  appointed. 
King  Mosiah  died. 
Alma  died. 
Kings  of  Nephi  ended. 


ToB  Book  or  Alma. 


Nehor  slew  Gideon. 

Amiici  made  king. 

Amlici  slain  In  battle. 

Amlicltes  painted  red. 

Alma  baptized  in  Sidon. 

Alma's  preaching. 

Alma  ordained  elders. 

Commanded  to  meet  often. 

Alma  saw  an  augeL 

AmuIek  saw  an  angel. 

Lawyers  questioning  Amu- 
Iek. 

Coins  named. 

Zeezrom  the  lawyer. 

Zeezrom  trembles. 

Election  spoken  of. 

Melchlzedek's  priesthood. 

Alma  and  Amiilek  stoned. 

Records  burned. 

Prison  rent. 

Zeezrom  healed  and  bap- 
tized. 

Nehor's  desolation. 

Lamanites  converted. 

Flocks  Mattered  at  Sebna. 

Ammou  smote  off  arms. 

Ammon  and  Kine  Lamonl. 

King  Lamonl  fell. 

Ammon  and  the  Queen. 

King  and  Queen  prostrate. 

Aaron,  etc..  delivered. 

Jerusalem  built 

Preaching  In  Jerusalem. 

Lamours  father  convert- 
ed. 

Land  Desolation  and  Boun- 
tifh). 

A  nii-Nephi-Lehies. 

General  council. 

Swords  buried. 

KKtt  massacred. 

Lamanites  iierish  by  lire. 

Slavery  forbidden. 


Anti-Nephl-Lehies  removed 
to  Jershon,  called  Am- 
monites. 

Tremendous  battle. 

Antichrist,  Korlhor. 

Korlhor  strock  dumb. 

The  devil  In  the  form  of  an 
angel. 

Korlhor  trodden  down. 

Alma's  mission  to  Zoram- 
ites. 

Rameumptom  (holy  stand). 

Alma  on  hill  Onldab. 

Alma  on  faith. 

Prophecy  of  Zenos. 

Prophecy  of  2«enock. 

Amulek's  knowledge  of 
Christ 

Charity  recommended. 

Same  spirit  possess  yonr 
body. 

Believers  cast  out 

Alma  to  Helaman. 

Plates  given  t»  Helaman. 

iM  pistes  and  directors. 

Gazelem,  a  stone  (i^ecret). 

Liahona,  or  compass. 

Alma  to  Shiblon. 

Alma  to  Corianton. 

Unpardonable  sin. 

Resarrectlon. 

Restoration. 

Justice  In  punishment 

If  Adam  took  the  tree  of 
life. 

Mercy  rob  justice. 

Moroni's  stratagem. 

Slaughter  of  Lamanites. 

Moroni's  speech  to  Zera- 
hemnah. 

Prophecy  of  a  soldier. 

Lamanites'  covenant  of 
peace. 
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Alma's  prophecy  400  yean 

after  Ohnat. 
Dwindle  ia  aubellef. 
Alma's  strauge  departure. 
Amalickiab    leadeth   away 

the  people,  destroyeth  the 

church. 
Standard  of  Moroni. 
Joaepli'fl  coiit  rent. 
Jacob'0  prophecy  of  Joseph's 

seed. 
Fevers  In  the  land,  plants 

and  roots  for  diseases. 
Amalickiah's  plot. 
The  kiiie  staboed. 
Amalickiab     marries     the 

Queen,  and  is  acknowl- 
edged king. 
Foniticatious  by  MoronL 
Ditches    filled   with    dead 

bodies. 
Amalickiab 's  oath. 
Pahoran  appointed  Jndge. 
Army  against  king-men. 
Amallckiah  slain. 
Ammoron  made  king^ 
Bonntiftil  fortified. 
Dissensions. 
VOOO  young  men. 
Moroni's  epistle  to  Ammoron. 


Ammoron*s  answer. 
Lamaultes  made  dmnk. 
Moroni'a  stratagem. 
Uelaman's  epUtle   to  Mo- 

roul. 
Heluman*s  stratagem. 
Mothers  taught  faith. 
Lamaultes  surrendered. 
City  of  Anliparah  taken. 
City  of  Cumeni  taken. 
200  of  the  2000  fainted. 
Prltfouers  rebel,  slain. 
Mautl  taken  by  stratagem. 
Mo'onl  to  the  governor. 
Governor's  answer. 
Kiu^  Pachus  slain. 
Cords  and  ladders  prepared. 
Nephihah  taken. 
Teaiicnm's  stratagem;  slain. 
Peace  established. 
Moronihah  made  commaud- 

er. 
Helaman  dies. 
Sacred  things ;  Shiblon. 
Mornnl  died. 
5400  emigrated  north. 
Ships  built  by  Hagoth. 
Sacred  things  committed  to 

Helaman ;  Shiblon  died. 


Book  op  Mokmok. 


Ths  Book  or  Hklamak. 


Pahoran  died. 
Pahoran  appointed  Judge. 
KUhkumeu  slew  Pahoran. 
Pacumeui  appointed  Judge. 
Zarahemla  taken. 
Pacnmeul  killed. 
Corlantnmr  slain. 
Lamaultes  surrendered. 
Helaman  appointed  jndge. 
Secret  signs  discovered,  and 

Klshkumen  stabbed. 
Gadlauton  fled. 
Emigration  northward. 
Cement  houses. 
Many  l>ooks  and  records. 
Helaman  died. 
Nephl  made  Judge. 
Nephltes  become  wicked. 
Nephl  gave  the  Jndgment- 

seat  to  Cezorani. 
Nenhl  and  Lehl  preached  to 

the  Lamanltes. 
8000  baptized. 


Alma  and  Nephl  sorroand- 
ed  with  fire. 

Angela  administer. 

Cexoram  and  son  murdered. 

Gudlanton's  robbers. 

Gadiantou*s  robbers  de- 
stroyed. 

Nephl  s  prophecy. 

Gh&dlauton's  robbers  are 
Judges. 

ChiefJ"dge  slain. 

Sean  turn  detected. 

Keys  of  the  kingdom. 

Nephl  taken  away  by  the 
spirit 

Famine  In  the  land. 

Gadianton's  band  destroyed. 

Famine  removed. 

Samuel's  prophecy. 

Tools  lost. 

Two  days  and  a  night,  light. 

Sign  of  the  crucifixion. 

Samuel  stoned,  etc. 

Angels  appeared. 
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JjAchonens  chief  Judge. 

Nephl  receives  the  Itecords. 

Nephl's  strange  departure. 

No  darkness  at  night. 

Lamaultes  became  white. 

Giddlanhi  to  Lachonens. 

Oidgiddoni  chief  Judge. 

Giddlanhi  slain. 

Zemnarlhah  hanged. 

Kobbers  surrendered. 

Mormon  abridges  the  Rec- 
ords. 

Church  began  to  be  broken 
up. 

Government  of  the  land  de- 
stroyed. 

Chief  Judge  mnrdered. 

Divided  Into  tribes. 

Nephi  raised  the  dead. 

Sign  of  the  cmclflzlon. 

Cities  destroyed,  earth- 
quakes, darkness,  etc. 

Law  of  Moses  fulfilled. 

Christ  appeared  ).o  Ne- 
phltes. 

Pnnt  of  the  nails. 

Nephl  and  others  called. 

Baptism  commanded. 

Doctrine  of  ChrisL 

Christ  the  end  of  the  Iftw. 

Other  sheep  spoken  of. 

Blessed  are  the  Gentiles. 

Gentile  wickedness  on  the 
land  of  JoHeph. 

Isaiah's  words  ftilfilled. 

Je9U3  healed  the  sick. 

Christ  blessed  children. 

Little  ones  encircled  with 
fire. 

Christ  administered  the  sac- 
rament. 

Christ  taught  his  disciples. 

Nnmes  of  the  Twelve. 


The  Twelve  taught  the  mul- 
titude. 

Bnptism,HoIyOhoet,andftre. 

Disciples  made  white. 

Jesus  came,  second  time. 

Faith  great. 

Christ  breaks  bread  again. 

Miracle,  bread  and  wine. 

Gentiles  defttroyed  (Isaiah). 

Zion  established. 

From  Gentiles,  to  your  seed. 

Sign,  Father's  work  com- 
menced. 

He  shall  be  marred. 

Gentiles  destroyed  (Isaiah). 

New  Jerusalem  bnllL 

Work  commenced  among  all 
the  tribes. 

Isaiah's  words. 

Saints  did  arise. 

Malachl's  prophecy. 

Faith  tried  by  the  Book  of 
Mormon. 

Children's  tongues  loosed. 

The  dead  raised. 

Baptiam  and  Holy  Ghost. 

All  things  common. 

Christ  appeared  third  time. 

Moses's  Church. 

Three  Nephltes  tarry. 

The  Twelve  caught  up. 

Change  upon  their  bodies. 

Disciples  raise  the  dead. 

Zarahemla  rebuilt. 

Other  disciples  ordained  In 
their  stead. 

Ne|)hl  died ;  Amos  kept  the 
KecordM  in  his  stead.  . 

Amos  died,  and  his  son 
Amos  kept  the  Records. 

Prisons  rent  by  the  three. 

Secret  combinations. 

Amarou  hid  Records. 


Three  disciples  taken  away. 

Mormon  forbidden  to 
preach. 

Mormon  appointed  leader. 

Samuel's  prophecy  fulfilled. 

Mormon  makes  a  Record. 

Lauds  divided. 

The  Twelve  shall  Jndge. 

Desolation  taken. 

Wi>men  and  children  sacri- 
ficed. 

Mormon  took  the  Records 
hid  In  Shim. 


Mormon    repented  of  his 

oath  and  t4>ok  command. 
Coming  forth  of  Records. 
Records  hid  in  Cnmorah. 
880,000  Nephltes  slain. 
Shall  not  get  gain  by  tbe 

plates. 
Thet>e   things   shall  cone 

forth  oat  of  the  earth. 
The  state  of  the  world. 
Miracles  cease,  nnbeliet 
Disciples  go  into  all  tbe 

world  and  preach. 
Language  of  the  Book. 


Book  op  Etoks. 


Twenty-four  plates  found. 
Jared  cried  nuto  the  Lord. 
Jared  went  down  to  the  val- 
ley of  Nimrod. 
Dcseret.  honey-bee. 
Barges  built. 

Decree  of  God,  choice  land. 
Free  from  bondage. 
Four  years  in  tents  at  Mo- 

riaucumer. 
Lord  talked  three  hours. 
Barges  like  a  dish. 
Eight       vessels,      sixteen 

stones. 
Lord  touched  the  stones. 
Finger  of  the  Lord  seen. 
Jared's    brother    saw   the 

Lord. 
Two  stones  given. 
Stcmes  sealed  nn. 
Went  aboard  of  vessels. 
Furious  wind  blew. 
844  days'  passage. 
Orthah  anoiuiea  king. 
King  Shale  taken  captive. 
Shule's  son  slew  Noah. 
Jared    carries    his    father 

away  captive. 
The    daughter    of    Jared 

danced. 
Jared  anointed  king  by  the 

hand  of  wickedness. 

Book  op 

Christ's  words  to  the  Twelve. 
Manner  of  Ordination. 
Order  of  Sacrament 
Order  of  Baptism. 
Faith,  Hope,  Charity. 
Baptism  of  little  children. 
Women  fed  on  their  hus- 
bands' flesh. 
Daughters  murdered  and  eat 

With  the  history,  as  will  be  noted  from  the  synopas 
fumbhed  above,  are  mixed  up  long  exhortations,  vuaom. 
parables,  religious  meditations.  These  are  in  langnsgv 
imitating  that  of  the  English  Bible,  and  some  dOQ  pas- 
sages, including  large  portions  of  Isaiah,  tbe  SeiiDon  ca 
the  Mount,  and  some  verses  of  St  Paul's  Epistles,  bear 
such  strong  resemblance  that  non-Mormon  critics  datm 
these  passages  to  be  directly  copied,  sometimes  with 
slight  variations  which  do  not  improve  the  sense  (eee 
Stenhouse,  p.  638-548).  The  namtive,  aa  a  whole. '» 
roost  tedious;  there  is  not  a  trace  of  elevated,  poetic, or 
religious  feeling.  The  style  is  tlut  of  an  uneducaKd 
person,  glaring  grammatical  errors  appearing  op  neailr 
every  page,  besides  gross  absurdities  and  anachruau^an. 
Beyond  the  assertions  that  the  book  is  the  work  of  in- 
spired writers  teaching  true  religion,  and  that  revektioiuk 
miracles,  and  gifts  of  tongues  are  ever  with  the  faiihfol 
few  of  the  doctrinal  peculiarities  of  Monnonism  can  he 
gleaned  from  it  Materialistic  notions  of  tbe  I>eit>'  are 
hinted  at  {Ether,  ch.  i,  §  8,  p.  521, 522),  and  infant  bapcisn 
is  forbidden  {Moroni,  ch.  viii,  §  2,  p.  557),  but  with  these 
exceptions  it  is  free  from  heretical  statements  or  nuvtl 
dogmas.  It  asserts  the  perpetuity  of  miracles  in  the 
Church,  and  on  this  account  the  Irvingites  were  iodaced' 
to  send  a  deputation  in  the  early  stages  of  MonBouism 
to  express  their  sympathy  with  Joseph  Smith.  It  b  ais » 
moat  explicit  in  its  condemnation  of  polygamy  and  frre- 
masonry.  It  will  be  remembered  from  the  account  fui^ 
nished  by  Mr.  Pratt  of  the  early  history  of  thia  strsaj^t 
work,  that  the  original  copy,  engraved  on  golden  pUiak 
was  in  a  tongue  then  unknown  to  the  wcvld,  and  that 


Jared  murdered,  and  Akiib 
reigned  in  his  stead. 

Names  of  animals. 

Poiaonons  serpents. 

Rlp1aki«h's  cruel  reiga. 

Morlanton  anointed  kinfr. 

Poisonous  aerpents  de- 
stroyed. 

Many  wicked  kings. 

Moroni  on  Faith. 

Miracles  by  Faith. 

Moroni  saw  Jesna. 

New  Jerusalem  apokeo  o£ 

Ether  cast  out. 

Records  liuisbed  in  the  av- 
ity  of  a  rock. 

Secret  combinations. 

War  in  all  the  land. 

King  Shared  mnrdered  br 
his  High-priest;  theHigt- 
priest  was  miudered  dj 
Lib. 

Lib  slain  by  Corlantnmr. 

Dead  bodies  cover  the  land, 
and  none  to  bury  then. 

2,000,000  of  men  slain. 

Hill  Raroah. 

Cries  rend  the  air. 

Slept  on  their  eworda. 

Corlantnmr  slew  Shix. 

Do.  fell  to  the  earth. 

Records  hid  by  Btber. 

MOKONL. 

Sufferings  of  women  sad 

children. 
Cannot  recommend  them  to 

God- 
Moroni  to  the  Lamanltes. 
480  yeara  since  the  Sign. 
Records  sealed  np  (Morour. 
Gifts  of  the  Spiriu 
God's  Word  sball  hiss  forth. 
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by  the  aid  of  the  "  Urim  and  ThumiDim*'  the  Enpfl»h 
version  was  obtained  According  to  the  Mormon  au- 
thority, the  book  was  placed  in  Smithes  hands  in  the 
reformed  Egyptian  language,  and  we  are  also  told  that 
the  way  in  which  Smith  translated  was  as  follows :  He 
sat  behind  a  blanket  hung  across  the  room  to  keep  the 
aacred  records  from  profane  eyes,  and  read  off,  by  the 
help  of  his  ^  Urim  and  Thummim,"  to  Oliver  Cowdery, 
of  whom  we  have  had  occasion  to  speak  before,  who 
wrote  down  what  the  invisible  "Prophet"  gave  as  a 
translation.  Smith  himself  being,  as  he  confesses,  but 
a  "  poor  writer."  A  farmer  by  the  name  of  Martin  Har> 
ria  supplied  Smith  with  the  necessary  funds  to  get  the 
work  printed.  But  hefore  he  so  supplied  Smith  he  went 
to  New  York  to  consult  the  late  Prof.  Anthon  regarding 
the  correctness  of  the  Prophet's  translation,  and  took 
with  him  a  copy  of  the  characters  on  one  of  the  plates. 
The  Mormons  assert  that  the  professor  declared  the 
characters  to  be  Egyptian,  Chaldaic,  Assyrian,  and  Ar- 
abic, and  asked  to  see  the  original  {Pearl  of  Great  Price, 
p.  4d).  But,  according  to  Gentile  authority.  Prof.  An- 
thon pronounced  the  extract  furnished  him  to  consist 
'*of  all  kinds  of  crooked  characters,  disposed  in  col- 
umns, and  evidently  prepared  by  some  person  who  had 
before  him  at  the  time  a  book  containing  various  alpha- 
hets.  Greek  and  Hebrew  letters,  crosses  and  flourishes, 
Roman  letters,  inverted  or  placed  sideways,  were  ar- 
ranged and  placed  in  perpendicular  columns,  and  the 
whole  ended  in  a  rude  delineation  of  a  circle  divided 
into  various  compartments  decked  with  various  strange 
marks,  and  evidently  copied  after  the  Mexican  calendar 
given  by  Humboldt,  but  copied  in  such  a  way  as  not  to 
betray  the  source  whence  it  was  derivetl,"  and  warned 
Harris  against  being  the  victim  of  roguery  {Letter  in 
Mackey,  p.  32-34).  A  fac-simile,  alleged  to  be  identical 
with  that  shown  to  Prof.  Anthon,  is  published  in  the 
Mittenmal Star  (x v,  540) ,  and  is  here  reproduced.  It  will 
be  noticed  by  the  philological  student  that  these  charac- 
ters have  no  resemblance  to  any  existing'ones,  and  are 
like  nothing  else  but  the  scratches  made  by  children  for 
amusement  when  they  begin  to  learn  writing.  Harris, 
however,  lost  not  his  faith  by  Prof.  Anthon's  persua- 
sions, and,  returning  to  Smith,  continued  to  assist  the 
preparation  of  the  English  version  of  the  Book  of  Mor^ 
num  until  about  116  pages  had  been  completed.  The 
MS.  of  these  Harris  one  day  took  to  his  house  to  show 
to  his  wife,  probably  to  satisfy  her  that  the  money 
which  he  was  furnishing  for  Smith's  support,  and 
which  he  was  expecting  to  supply  for  its  publication, 
was  well-spent.  Herself  a  non-believer,  she  connived 
with  others  for  the  secret  removal  of  the  MS.  On 
this  the  "Prophet"  produced  a  "revelation"  ordering 
him  not  to  retranslate  the  portion  lost  in  the  English 
version,  lest  the  wicked,  finding  the  two  translations 
to  differ,  should  scoff  at  God's  work  {Docfr,  and  Cov. 
xxxvi,  p.  178  sq.).  Shortly  after  Harris  was  moreover 
superseded  in  his  position  as  scribe  by  Oliver  Cowdery, 
but  he  remained  faithful  to  Smith ;  and  when  the  work 
was  ready  for  publication  he  furnished,  as  we  have 
stated,  all  needed  pecuniary  aid,  having  even,  in  obedi- 
ence to  a  revelation  {Doctr,  and  Cov,  xliv,  3,  p.  194-5), 
sold  his  farm  to  procure  means  for  this  purpose.  In 
1830,  finally,  the  Booh  of  Mormon  appeared,  accompa- 
nied, as  has  been  stated  above  by  Mr.  Pratt,  with  a  decla- 
ration from  eleven  persons  that  they  had  seen  the  orig- 
inal plates  from  which  this  version  bad  been  prepared. 
This  statement  was  necessary,  as  these  were  the  only 
persons  so  privileged.  No  other  hyman  being  has  ever 
seen  them.  Like  Macpherson's  Ossianic  MSS.,  they 
have  never  been  forthcoming,  however  loudly  demand- 
ed, and  of  late  years  all  knowledge  of  them  has  become 
traditionaL  The  Mormons  declare  that  no  one  else 
was  allowed  to  see  them ;  and  Joseph  himself  informs 
us  that  after  he  had  "  accomplished  by  them  what  was 
required  at  his  hand,"  ..."  according  to  arranpementSj 
the  mei$enger  called  for  them,  and  he  [the  angel]  has 
them  in  his  charge  ttniii  this  day^  {Auto^og,  eh.  xiv). 


Controversial  writers  against  Mormonism  are  unani- 
mous in  discarding  this  whole  story  of  angel  visits  and 
gold  plates  as  a  pure  invention,  and  brand  Joseph  Smith 
as  an  impostor.  Yet  there  seems  to  be  no  ground  for 
such  a  harsh  judgment.  That  Smith  had  at  one  time 
in  his  possession  metallic  plates  of  some  kind,  with  en- 
graved characters  upon  them,  there  appears  no  reason  to 
doubt,  if  human  testimony  be  accepted  as  evidence. 
Where  and  how  he  got  the  plates  which  he  exhibited  to 
a  number  of  persons,  and  whether  the  Book  of  Mormon 
is  a  veritable  interpretation  of  the  characters  on  those 
plates,  are  very  different  questions.  Again,  whether  or 
not  the  narrative  presented  is  true  and  of  any  impor- 
tance to  the  world  as  a  subject  of  faith,  are  still  different 
questions.  Certain  it  is  that  Mormon  apologists  have 
thus  far  failed  to  account  on  reasonable  principles  for  the 
dose  resemblance  of  portions  of  their  inspired  writings 
which  they  claim  to  be  taken  from  speeches,  exhorta- 
tions, and  sermons  said  to  have  been  delivered  by  ancient 
American  prophets  and  apostles,  who  of  course  never 
saw,  or  could  sec,  the  English  Bible  as  it  now  exists 
in  its  modem  translation,  and  for  the  still  more  strange 
appearance  in  their  writings  of  the  errors  of  transla- 
tion existing  in  the  Enghsh  version  made  1200  years 
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after  the  death  of  the  last  of  these  American  seers 
(comp.  Stenbouse,  p.  588-545).  Besides,  Gentile  po- 
lemics have  brought  forward  evidence  to  show  that, 
with  the  exception  of  certain  illiterate  and  ungram- 
roatical  interpolations  bearing  on  religious  matters,  the 
so-called  Book  of  Mormon  was  really  borrowed  or  copied 
nearly  verbatim  from  a  MS.  romance  written  by  an  or- 
dained minister  named  Solomon  Spaulding,  who  was  bom 
at  Ashford,  Conn.,  in  1761,  and  was  educated  at  Dart- 
mouth College  (class  of  1785),  and  who  died  in  1816  at 
Amity,  Pa.  It  is  unnecessary  to  go  over  the  arguments 
pro  and  con.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  an/a-Mormons  general- 
ly think  them  conclusive,  while  the  "  Saints*'  consider  the 
whole  story  of  Spaulding*s  MS.  romance  a  scandalous 
fabrication.  There  is  unquestionable  evidence  that  the 
said  Spaulding  did  write  something  about  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  America ;  that  his  MS.  was  intrusted  for 
publication  in  1812  to  a  bookseller  named  Paterson  at 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  and  that  Spaulding  dying  before  pub- 
lication, the  MS.  remained  in  Pittsburgh,  where  a  copy 
of  it  was  made  by  Sidney  Rigdon,  then  one  of  Pater- 
son's  compositors,  but  afterwards  the  associate  of  Joseph 
Smith  in  the  promulgation  of  Mormon  doctrines;  and 
it  is  furthermore  asserted  by  one  of  Spaulding's  brothers, 
from  his  recollection  of  portions  of  the  MS.,  that  it  was 
identical  with  the  Book  of  Mormon^  and  that  the  latter 
was  indeed  the  bona-fide  woik  of  his  deceased  brother; 
this  statement  being  sustained  by  several  of  Mr.  Spaul- 
ding's  friends  from  their  remembrance  of  the  readings 
to  which  they  had  frequently  listened.  It  is  there- 
fore conjectured  by  anti-Mormonists  that  Rigdon  (into 
whose  hands  Spaulding's  romance  is  supposed  to  have 
fallen  for  some  time)  gave  it  to  his  new  associate  to 
further  his  purposes  when  he  joined  him  in  1829,  and 
that  the  latter — in  whose  soul  there  may  have  been 
some  rude  and  gross  religious  notions  and  feelings — 
devised  the  ungrammatical  interpolations.  This  theory 
acquires  some  probability  from  the  fact  that  these  re- 
ligious passages  do  not  refer  to  the  Old-World  faiths  and 
the  practices  of  an  ancient  ritual,  but  to  quite  modern 
questions,  such  as  interested  the  people  of  Western  New 
York  abuut  J  830.  Calvinism,  Uni versalism,  Methodism, 
Millenarianism,  Roman  Catholicism  are  discussed,  if 
not  in  name,  yet  in  reality.  But  those  who  accept 
such  statements  as  the  true  solution  of  the  origin  of 
this  book  must  necessarily  conclude  that  Joseph  Smith 
was  **a  deliberate  falsifier  and  wilful  impostor."  The 
most  incisive  writer  on  this  aubject^-Jobn  Hyde,  jun. 
{Mormomsmf  its  Leaders  and  Disciples),  formerly  a 
Mormon  elder — unhesitatingly  announces  this  as  his 
own  conclusion.  Yet  there  is  no  good  ground  for  such 
a  position  if  it  be  considered  that  the  Book  of  Mormon 
was  in  preparation  for  publication  when  Smith  first  met 
Kigdon,  and  that  he  was  already  noted  as  the  discover- 
er of  the  gold  plates.  We  cite  the  comments  on  this 
^reat  question  by  Mr.  Stenhouse,  who,  as  he  was  him- 
self once  a  believer,  is  most  likely  to  know  whereof  he 
speaks.     He  says : 

"To  cnnclade  that  there  was  *w!1Ail*  fmpofttare  in  the 
orlffin  of  Mormnnism  Is,  In  an  argumentiitlve  seuse,  to 
*take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles'  to  which  there  is  no 
limit.  There  Is,  however,  an  easy  solution  of  ihe  difficulty 
respecting  the  origin  of  the  book— i.e., to  admit  honest 
credulity  In  Joseph  Smith,  in  the  persons  who  *  witnessed 
nnto  the  world'  of  that  which  they  saw,  and  in  all  that 
follows  in  the  history  nf  the  Mormon  movement  Prob- 
ably, ir  Mr.  Hyde  were  now  to  write  on  the  subject,  while 
he  would  nndoubtedlv  preserve  the  same  powerfni  argu- 
ments against  the  divinity  of  the  book,  he  would  conclnde 
that  Joseph  Smith  was  after  all  only  an  extraordinary 
'spirit  medium,' and  had  been  subjected  to  all  the  va- 
garies and  caprices  of  that  peculiar  condition.  In  this 
solution  of  the  difflcnUy  re!>pecting  Joseph's  claims  there 
Is  a  perfect  consisteucv,  and  it  harmonizes  completely 
with  the  testimcmy  botn  of  the  orthodox  and  the  hetero- 
dox. It  admits  the  claim  of  honesty  in  Joseph  Smith  and 
in  his  'witnesses,'  and  eqnnl  honesty  in  those  who  have 
rejected  their  testimony  and  denonnced  the  folly  of  their 
assertions.  In  brief,  when  J«)seph  Smith  said  that  he  had 
visions,  dreams,  and  revelation)*,  it  is  best  to  allow  that  he 

Erobably  had  all  that  experience:  but  when  he  clothed 
is  communications  with  the  sanctity  of  absolute  and  di- 


vine truth,  the  acceptance  or  r^ectlon  of  which  was  to  W 
'  the  salvation  or  damnuiion  of  the  world,'  it  was  fimply 
the  operation  and  assertion  of  that  yet  unoompreheiMieii 
mysterious  Influence  that  has  been  experienced  bv  both 
good  and  bad  men  In  all  ages  and  in  an  countries  within 
the  hi>torical  ken  of  man.  with  the  developmeoif  wbich 
have  followed,  the  life  of  the  Mormon  Prouhet  U  ea»QT 
undersujod.  He  was  bat  the  vehicle  of  'spirit  oommaDi* 
cut  ion,*  and  when  he  erred  it  was  not  iiUenUoml  imptt^ 
ure  or  deliberate  fraud,  but  in  the  native  honeetj  uf  bti 
simple  natare  he  believed  too  mnch. ...  It  does  not  leem 

f»o«t»ib!e  that  he  could  have  borne  up  through  bis  wbule 
ife  of  persecution,  and  have  lived  and  died  maioulaing 

the  truth  of  his  story.  If  the  book  had  been  a  tnaA 

That  some  of  those  ancient  inhabitants  may  have  made 
and  engraved  plates,  and  that  they  did  i^o  fur  a  parpose— 
whatever  that  might  be— is  very  possible.  The  relicr  of 
sculpture  and  pointing  suggest  also  the  pnibabUlty  ofes* 
graving.  Other  persons  besides  Joseph  Smith  have  di»- 
covered  in  the  ground  similar  plates,  bearing  evidence  of 
a  great  antiquity,  and  as  time  rolls  on  there  may  vet  Iw 
many  similar  discoveries.  There  need  be  no  difflctirty,theo, 
in  accepting  Joseph's  story  of  flndlns  i  he  plates ;  it  is  vhst 
in  clalmeil  to  be  the  contents  of  the  plates  that  is  incredible. 
If  no  living  person  fabricated  for  Joseph  Sndth  the  Awt^f 
Momion,  and  if  Joseph  did  not  use  the  manuscript  of  S.ilo 
mon  Spaulding,  the  Mormon  may  very  properly  ask,  *  Wtao, 
then,  was  the  author  of  the  book?'^  To  this  qnery  tbe 
Book  qf  Abraham  is  the  answer.  (See  below, S.)  Id  tbe 
preceding  chapter,  the  Prophet's '  translation*  of  the  papy- 
rus found  with  the  Bgyptian  mummies  Is  evidently  on* 
true;  yet  Joseph  Smith  sat  with  his  amanuensis,  and, by 
'  the  gift  of  God,'  believed  he  was  giving  a  tmthftil  irazu> 
lation.  The  scientist  says  that  the  whole  stiiry  is  niitrae; 
that  the  Prophet's  version  of  the  hieroglyphics  is  a  perfca 
romance ;  that  tho  hieroglyphics  bad  nu  n:*ore  allu!>i4>a  to 
the  Abraham  of  Mosidc  history  than  they  had  to  du  witli 
Abraham  the  martyred  president  of  the  United  Siatea. 
When  Joseph  Smith  translated  the  Book  qf  Morman  b; 
the  means  of  his  Urim  and  Thnmmiro,  tbe  'reformed 
Egyptian*  was  evidently  not  traneformed  before  his  eyn 
into  the  translated  text,  or  'the  gift  and  power  of  Ood' 
n«ed  peculiarly  bad  English.  He  gazed  nuou  that  Uiim 
and  Thunimim  until  his  mind  became  psycnoloeiied,  aod 
the  impressions  that  he  received  he  dictated  to  nis  scribe. 
With  such  a  conclusion,  the  anachronisms  of  the  book, 
the  quotations  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaroent^  and 
the  language  of  modern  preachers  and  writers  are  a^ 
counted  for.  That  there  is  such  a  mental  condition  io 
human  life  as  clairvoyance,  in  which  persons  are  i^trance- 
ly  operated  nt)on,  ana  can  mentally  perceive  what  to  tbe 
natural  eve  is  nn^een,  is  a  belief  as  old  as  the  history  of 
man ;  ana  that,  when  the  mind  is  pyschologized  by  a  cod* 
dltion  of  its  own,  or  by  the  operation  of  external  inilB* 
ences,  singular  impressions  or  revelations  are  bad,  few 
people  to-aay  dispnie.  That  Joseph  Smith  was  in  tbew 
experiences  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  that  ever 
lived,  those  outside  of  Mormonism  altogether,  who  luiew 
him  intimately,  tei<tify.  He  believed  that  hi«  gifts  irere 
divine,  and  his  imnreaslims  were  revelations  fhim  the  Al- 
mighty Creator.  To  insist  that  there  were  deliberate  iin- 
posture  and  delll>erate  falsehood  at  the  origin  of  Monnoo- 
ism  is  to  challenge  the  veracity  and  honesty  of  the  hnih 
dreds  and  thonsands  of  persona  who  accept  that  fSaith 
and  who  testify  that  they  kttow  of  its  troth.  It  is  more 
rational  and  consistent  to  admit  that  what  such  a  body 
of  people  allege  that  they  have  experienced  is  probably 
true  in  statement,  than  to  deny  it  and  brand  it  mb  impair 
ure ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  Interpretation  wki^ 
any  of  them  nnt  upon  their  experience  is  itself  tne. 
They  may  be  faWr  persuaded  that  they  have  had  vieiasf, 
dreams,  the  mln&toring  of  angels,  and  have  heard  the 
'voice  of  Ood,*  all  witnessing  to  the  tnith  of  tbe  dlrioitv 
of  Mormonism,  for  all  this  has  been  asserted  anin  aod 
again  by  very  many  others  besides  Joseph  SmiUi— ines« 
and  women  too,  who  have  claimed  to  have  received  di- 
vine  missions.  Outside  of  all  religions  enthusiasm,  also^ 
there  are  tens  of  thonsands  of  men  and  women— sober,  re- 
liable, and  truthful  in  every  relation  and  business  of  life— 
with  as  unchangeable  convictions  as  ever  the  Mornvnw 
had  that  they  have  personally  experienced  all  the«  ei* 
traordinary  phenomena.  The  trouble  with  tbe  M(»nnoBS 
and  with  nil  this  class  of  believers  is,  not  in  what  ttey 
have  experienced,  but  the  after-interpretation  that  they 
may  have  put  u{>on  it.  .  .  .  There  have  been  moliitndes 
of  persons  in  the  world  who  have  believed  and  assened 
that  to  them,  and  to  them  only.  Ood  gave  visions,  dreasw. 
angel-vlslts,  the  power  of  healing  the  sick  and  'csstiitf 
ont  devils :'  and  tneyhave  declared  that  these  were  pronM 
of  the  heavenly  origin  of  the  fklth  which  they  proclslmsd, 
and  this  it  is  that  the  Saints  have  been  laoght  by  tbe 
modern  apostles  to  regard  as  special  and  partlcnUr  t«i 
them,  while  it  has  been  a  peculiarity  common  to  the  re; 
Ilgious  experience  of  all  the  world,  and  is  an  eHdeoce  of 
nothing  more  than  a  certain  oouditlou  of  mind  that  no- 
den  such  manifestations  possible  with  persrais  adapted 
natnrnlly  to  receive  them.  . ,  .  That  Joseph  thoaght  ■«»- 
roni  and  some  of  those  ancient  persona^  whom  he  nwo- 
tions  in  his  bios^raphy  appeared  to  him  is  no  dtMibt  tme: 
that  they  used  ulm  for  their  purposes  Spirltnalisu  all  be* 


lien;  uid  wbeu  tfa*  orliiln  orHims  of  tbegreit  rellRlona 

llm,  wrih  all  lU  cndlLles,  nhould  bave  buuCBllv  bellsved 
iL  MnHuim  hsM  scceyled  MDhammBd  and  his  vl.lon. ; 
RianT  mlllloni  more  bave  lived  aud  died  In  tbe  faitb  of 

■gei  long  betuTS  Ihe  Cbrtetfiin  mtn;  nnd  by  ibeie  and 
cilher  fiiondera  of  religions  fjalems,  und  by  inanj  of  their 
dL«i|>tes,  vltioua  aniT  revelBlliiiit  Kin»  «nd  mlmculoiii 
powen,  faBTS  all  been  claimed"  (il«jty  Uounlain  SainU, 
p.MS-«Ut). 

Tu  thia  Kilntion  ot  tbe  queetion  we  ire  diaposed  aub- 
■UntUlly  lo  accede,  with  thia  exception,  that  we  would 
reler  the  mental  impreaaion  ot  viaiooa,  revelationi,  eu^ 
to  Ihe  hailndnationa  or  an  excited  imagination  rather 
than  to  clairvoyance  or  any  other  ao-called  spiritual  in- 

add  that  Joaeph 

-]y  period  he  was 


itof  plao 
■dited  a 


It  otherwi 


id  cheat  that 


elicited  tbe  leati 
regarded  a>  a  visionary  and  a 
Ilie  utmost  importance  aa  affoi 
character,  and  an  explanation 
countable  tenacity  of  purpose  and  mora 
played  in  the  midst  of  derce  perwcLilion 
postor — i.  e.  a  person  who  did  not,  in 
other,  partly  beliere  in  hie  own  misaion,  t 
contrary,  f^tthat  he  waa  aim  ply  the  liar 
peoplecallcd  him— would  have  broken  down  under  such  a 
tern  peat  of  opposition  and  hale  as  Smith's  course  excited, 
fi.)  The  chief  authority  on  Mormon  doctrine  U  TAe 
Book  o/Doefriiu  and  Cotemnit  of  At  Ckurrh  o/Jaia 
Ckrulofljitler-dusSaiiitljteUctfdfrointlitRecelalumi 
of  Odd,  by  Joaeph  Smith,  preaident.     "  Thia  work  is  to 
the  Mormon  Bible,"  aaya  Bnrton  (p.  447  aq.), "  what  the 
VedanCa  ia  to  tbe  Vedas,  the  Talmud  to  the  O.  T.,  the 
Tnililions  to  the  Goepel,  and  the  Ahadis  to  the  Koran 
— ■  necessary  aupplement  of  amplifioaliona  and  explana- 
tions."   The  first  edition,  published  in  1833,  ditfcni  much 
rn>ia  the  later  ones,  and  was  suhaequently  suppressed. 

■even  lectures  on  faith,  originally  delivered  before  a 
diua  oT  elders  at  KirlUnd,  and  it  aeema  probable  that 
Ihey  were  written  by  Kigdon,  who  waa  really  the  Iheik- 
logical  founder,  though  he  is  only  recognised  as  the  lii- 
erary  a)ui$tant  (Doelr.  ami  Coo.  aec  ii).  In  them  are 
some  very  curioua  stalemenis;  and  it  ia  believed  that 
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whatever  there  is  in  it  of  materialism  was  introduced 
by  Higdon,  and  with  it  many  other  strange  departurea 
from  the  theology  of  the  SwiibD/JfDnRon.  ThuB,e.t'., 
U  ia  inferred  in  the  Dcttr,  tad  Cov.,  from  lleb.  xi,  3,  that 
faitb  ia  "  the  principle  of  power  existing  in  tbe  bosom 
of  God  by  which  the  worlds  were  framed,  and  that  if 
this  principle  or  attribute  were  taken  from  the  Deity, 
be  would  cease  to  exist"  (Lecu  i,  13-17,  p.  8).  Again  : 
"  When  a  man  works  by  faith,  he  works  by  menUl  ex- 
ertion instead  of  physical  force.  It  is  by  wonls,  instead 
of  exerting  his  physical  powers,  with  which  every  be- 
ing works  by  faith"  (Lect  vii,  8,  p.  55).  Many  other  pe- 
culiar doctrines  are  here  set  forth.  The  second  pari, 
entitled  Conmanli  and  Commandrntnli,  ccneisla  of  the 
revelations  given  (o  Smith  at  various  timea,  and  ia  ev- 
idently by  a  different  hand  from  tbe  Ltctura.  The 
stvle  aud  grammar  betray  tbe  editor  of  tbe  English  ver- 
sion of  the  £ooi  o/ jtfonKon.  The  CopBWB/j  und  Com- 
moHdmaitt  resemble  in  fiinu  the  Kuian:  botb  works 
contain  divine  revelations;  much  in  both  is  only  of 
temporary  interest,  and  both  afford  undesigned  mate- 
rials for  the  life  of  their  authors.  But  all  the  merits 
of  the  Koran  are  absent  and  all  its  defeola  present  iu 
the  wort  of  Joseph  Smith.  The  revelationa  were  given 
to  a  great  number  of  persons,  but  always  through  Ihe 
medium  of  Joaeph  Smith.  They  refer  to  various  sub- 
jects; the  organisation,  worship,  and  hierarchy  of  the 
Church;  instructions  in  faith  and  morals,  prophedea, 
vi^ons,  panties,  interpretations  of  Scripture,  directions 
to  individuals  atraut  their  acts,  preachings, Journey ings, 
for  tbe  promotion  of  tbe  faith,  and  concerning  the  affairs 
and  neuis,  apiritual  and  temporal,  of  the  Church.  There 
are  also  two  addresoes  of  the  Prophet  to  the  Saints  in 
Nauvoo,  delivered  in  writing  only ;  minutes  of  the  Higb 
Council  (February  17, 1834)^  declarations  of  the  Church 
on  marriage  and  governments,  and  an  account  of  tbe 
martyrdom  of  Joseph  Smith  and  his  brother.  Those 
sectionsrelating  to  tbeorKaniutionofthe  Church  aud 
the  duties  of  the  ministry  are  placed  liret,  then  the  por- 
tions chiefly  treating  of  faith  and  ptaciicej  lastly, those 
that  rcUle  mainly  to  individuals  and  to  temponry  cir- 

(3.)  Many  other  revelations,  iTanelations,  propheciet^ 
addresses,  etc.,  of  Smith  were  published  in  Ihe  periodi- 
cals of  the  sect,  all  of  which  are  regarded  aa  of  author- 
ity. Some  of  these  have  been  collected  into  ■  pam- 
phlet, enlitleil  The  Ptarl 
of  Gnat  Pna,  bring  a 
choice  Selection  from  the 
Great  Rariaivm;  Tnmi- 
laliOHt,  and  IVarratitxu 
of  Joteph  iSToiih  (IJvei- 
pool,  1X51).  In  this  book 
is  set  forth  the  theory 
I   that  Mormonism  is  Ihe 

I  religion  revealed  lo  Adam 
(see  also  Doclr,  and  Cor, 
Lpct.  u,  p.  8  »q. ;  Coee- 
nonte  aad  Cowii.  iii,  18- 
2B,p.7B),  Aaimilanhe- 
ori-  is  found  in  the  Ko- 

,   ran.    There  also  appears 

;  >  tranaUtion,  with  fac- 
similes, of  some  Egyptian 
papyrus  rolls,  procured 
from  ■  travelling  show- 

.  man.  Smith  declared 
these  rolls  to  be  written 

'    by  Abraham,  narrating 

I  his  stay  in  Kfjj'pt.  An 
eminent  French  Egypt- 
ologisf,  M.  Deveria,  of  the 
Museum  of  the  Louvre  at 
Pariii,before  whom  Ibc  fac- 

'  similes  were  laid,  ahowed 
[From  SlenbDiise.]  that  they  repitsenC  tbe 
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resurrection  of  Osiris,  a  fanerary  disk,  and  a  painting 
from  a  funerary  MS.  This  deviation  of  M.  Deveria's 
translation  from  Smith's  would  naturally  again  lead  to 
the  supposition  that  the  would*be  prophet  intentionally 
played  off  a  fict  itious  translation  as  an  exact  rendering 
of  the  original  papyri.  This  theory  need  not,  however, 
be  espoused,  as  has  been  well  shown  by  Mr.  Stenhouse : 
"  With  the  Prophet's  story  of  the  supposed  Book  of 
Abraham  placed  side  by  side  with  the  translation  of 
the  papyrus  by  the  scientist,  the  reader  may  possibly 
conclude  that  Joseph  Smith  imposed  upon  the  credulity 
of  the  Saints,  and  hence  that  the  claim  throughout  this 
work  that  Joseph  was  sincere  is  here  unsupported.  The 
author,  notwithstanding,  still  clings  to  the  assertion  that 
Joseph  believed  sincerely  that  he  was  inspired,  and  the 
pride  with  which  he  gave  this  translation  to  the  world 
supports  that  conclusion.  Had  he  ever  doubted  the 
correctness  of  his  translation,  he  never  would  have  giv- 
en to  the  public  the  fac-simile  of  the  characters  and  his 
translation  of  them.  Joseph  Smith  at  this  time  was 
over  thirty  years  of  age,  and  had  passed  through  too 
rough  an  experience  to  have  risked  his  reputation  upon 
anything  about  which  he  had  the  slightest  doubt.  If 
the  translation  of  the  scientist  is  correct^  and  it  bears 
upon  its  face  evidence  to  that  effect,  then  Joseph  was  as 
much  deceived  as  many  others  have  been  before  and  since 
who  have  laid  claim  to  the  possession  of  divine  and  su- 
pernatural powers  and  the  receiving  of  revelations." 
Those  who  may  be  interested  in  these  Egyptian  an- 
tiquities and  the  variability  of  the  two  translators  will 
do  well  to  consult  Stenhouse,  p.  512  to  619.  The  Pearl 
of  Great  Price  contains  also  two  different  accounts  of 
the  creation,  both  made  up  out  of  Gen.  i.  A  translation 
is  given  of  Matt^  xxiii,  39,  and  xxiv,  differing  from  the 
Authorized  Version  in  containing  additions  to  the  ex- 
tent of  one  third,  entirely  unsupported  by  any  MS.  or 
version.  There  are  some  other  fragments,  absurd  but 
miimportant,  except  as  showing  the  audacity  of  the 
author.  The  '*  translations"  are  portions  of  a  transla- 
tion of  the  whole  Bible,  said  to  exist  in  MS.,  in  the 
hands  of  the  Mormon  leaders.  Some  further  extracts 
have  appeared  in  periodicals;  the  text  is  altered  to  suit 
Mormon  doctrines,  and  large  additions  made.  It  is  as- 
serted by  the  Mormons  that  the  Authorized  Version 
has  been  fraudulently  corrupted,  and  that  this  "  transla- 
tion" alone  represents  the  original  and  true  form.  Oth- 
er revelations  are  also  said  to  exist  in  MS.,  to  be  pub- 
lishefl  when  the  world  is  rii>e  for  them. 

III.  Mormon  Doctrines, — The  creed  of  the  Mormon- 
ists  would  naturally  be  supposed  to  be  embodied  in  the 
Book  of  Mormon.  This  is  not  the  case,  however.  The 
theology  as  there  embodied  differs  but  little  from  or- 
thodox Trinitarianism.  But  this  is  by  no  means  the 
real  creed  of  the  Latter-day  Saints.  Indeed,  it  is  not 
an  easy  matter  to  set  forth  exactly  and  clearly  the  prin- 
ciples of  Mormon  theology.  First,  there  is  the  theory 
of  continuous  revelation  abiding  in  the  Church  (see  Pre- 
face to  UymH'book  [1856];  Compendium  of  the  Faith 
and  Doctrines^  p.  43-47).  Secondly,  Mormon  theology 
abounds  in  such  an  extraordinary  admixture  of  truth 
and  superstition,  of  philosophy  and  fanaticism,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  disentangle  them  and  reduce  them  to  any- 
thing like  an  orderly  system.  The  only  document  at 
all  resembling  a  creed  is  published  in  the  Pearl  of  Great 
Price,  p.  65  sq.,  and  in  the  pamphlet  entitled  fke  Rige, 
Progress,  and  Travels  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-€Uiy  Saints;  being  a  series  of  Answers  to  Ques- 
tions, by  Bro.  George  A.  Smith  (Salt  Lake  City,  1872, 
8vo),  p.  40, 41.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  Joseph  Smith,  and 
was  compiled  by  him  in  1842.    We  insert  it  here  in  full : 

"First  We  believe  in  God,  the  Eternal  Father,  and  In 
his  Son  Jeens  Christ,  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost. 

"  We  believe  that  men  will  be  punitihed  for  their  own 
sins,  and  not  for  Adam^s  transgression. 

"We  believe  that  throngh  the  atonement  of  Christ  all 
mankind  mav  be  saved  by  obedience  to  the  laws  and  or- 
dinances of  the  Gospel. 

"We  believe  that  these  ordinances  are:  1,  Faith  in  the 


Lord  Jesns  Christ :  2,  Bepentance :  8,  Baptism  bj  fmmr- 
siou  for  the  remission  or  sine;  4,  Laying  on  of  haodifar 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

"We  believe  that  a  man  mast  be  called  of  6od,bj 
*  propliecy,  and  by  laying  on  of  bauds'  by  those  who  are  bt 
authority,  to  preach  the  Gospel  and  administer  in  tbe  cs- 
dinances  thereof. 

"  We  believe  in  tbe  eame  organization  that  ezifted  b 
the  primitive  Church,  viz.  apostles,  prophets,  puton, 
teachers,  evangelists,  etc. 

"  We  believe  in  the  gift  of  tonnes,  nropbecy,  revclt- 
lation,  visions,  healing,  in terpretatton  oftonfaef,etc 

"  We  believe  ttie  Bfble  to  be  the  Word  of  G<id,  aatav 
it  is  translated  correcllv ;  we  also  believe  tbe  Book  o( 
Mormon  to  be  the  Word  of  God. 

"  We  believe  all  that  (^d  has  revealed,  all  that  he  does 
now  reveal,  aud  we  believe  that  he  will  yet  reretl  nuoT 

great  and  important  things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of 
lod. 

"We  believe  in  the  literal  gathering  of  Israel  and  ii 
the  restoration  of  the  Ten  Tribes ;  that  Zion  will  be  bo&: 
apon  this  continent;  that  Christ  will  reign  personallr 
upon  the  earth,  and  that  the  earth  will  be  reoewed  asd 
receive  its  paradlHalc  sl»ry. 

"  We  claim  the  privilege  of  worshipping  Almi<;fatTGod 
according  to  the  dictates  of  oar  a>n8cieDce,  and  alhnr  all 
men  the  same  privilege,  let  them  worship  how,  wbeie,or 
what  they  may. 

"  We  believe  in  being  snbject  to  kings,  presldentp,  ra'i- 
ers,  and  magistrates ;  in  obeying,  honoring,  and  sostaia- 
ing  the  law. 

"  We  believe  in  being  honest,  true,  chaste,  beoerolent 
virtuons,  and  in  doing  good  ti>  all  men'  indeed, we mj 
sav  that  we  follow  the  admonition  of  Paul,  *  We  beliere 
all  things,  we  hope  all  things :'  we  have  endured  maiT 
things,  and  hope  to  be  able  to  endure  all  things.  ITtbete 
Is  anything  virtuous,  lovely,  or  of  good  report,  or  pr»M^ 
worthy,  we  seek  after  these  things." 

A  more  perfect  and  complete  copy  is  funushed  by  Mr. 
Orson  Pratt,  which  we  also  ins^  as  it  is  now  aeklaa 
to  be  reached  in  this  detailed  and  explanatory  fomi,  asd 
on  many  points  clearly  elucidates  tbe  strange  views  d 
these  Saints.     (See,  however,  Burton,  p.  467-480.) 

"  We  believe  in  God,  the  Eternal  Father,  and  iu  his  Sot 
Jesus  Christ,  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  beare  record  of 
them,  the  same  thronghont  all  ages  and  forever. 

"  We  believe  that  all  mankind  by  the  transgression  of 
their  first  parents,  and  not  by  their  own  sins,  were  broo^t 
under  the  cur^e  and  penalty  of  that  transgressluo,  whki> 
consigned  them  to  an  eternal  banishment  ^om  the  pree- 
ence  of  God,  and  their  bodies  to  an  endless  sleep  is  ibe 
dost,  never  more  to  rise,  aud  their  »D{rits  to  eodlese  mis- 
ery under  the  power  of  Satan ;  ana  that,  in  this  awral 
condition,  they  were  ntierly  lost  and  fallen,  and  bad  do 
power  of  their  own  to  extricate^fiem^elves  tberebtHn. 

"  We  believe  that  throngh  the  sufferings,  death,  and 
atonement  of  Jesus  Christ  all  mankind,  wTthnnt  one  ex- 
ception, are  to  be  completely  and  fully  redeemed,  both 
body  aud  spirit,  from  the  endless  banishment  aud  cune 
to  which  they  were  consiiened  by  Adam's  transgre&«loB: 
and  that  this  nniversal  suvation  and  redemption  of  (be 
whole  human  family  from  the  eudleiw  penaltv  of  the  orig- 
inal Bin  Is  effected  withtint  any  conditions  whatsoever  i« 
their  part:  that  is,  thai  thev  are  not  required  to  W^i^^ 
or  repent,  or  be  baptized,  of  do  anything  else,  in  ortkr  ic 
be  redeemed  ft-om  that  penalty:  for  whether  they  bellet« 
or  disbelieve,  whether  tney  repent  or  remain  impeiiiteiL 
whether  they  are  baptized  or  unbaptized,  whether  ^ 
keep  the  commandmenta  or  break  them,  whether  tkf 
are  righteous  or  nnrighteons,  it  will  make  no  differe  *> 
in  relation  to  their  redemption,  both  soul  and  body,  fr:a 
tlie  penalty  of  Adam*s  transgremion.   The  most  rigfateo^ 
man  that  ever  lived  on  the  earth,  and  the  mopt  wtckt 
wretch  of  the  whole  human  family,  were  both  placed  nn 
der  the  same  curse  without  any  transgresalon  or  a<;en 
cy  of  their  own,  and  they  both  alike  will  be  redeem^t 
f^om  that  curse  withont  any  agency  or  conditions  on  iheii 
parU    Paul  says  (Rom.  v,  1 8),  •  Therefore,  as  by  tbe  offenc* 
of  one.  Judgment  came  upon  all  meti  to  condemnation , 
oven  so,  by  the  righteousness  of  one,  the  f^ee  gift  came 
upon  aU  men  unto  the  jnetitlcation  of  life.'   Tiiis  is  tbe 
reason  why  all  men  are  redeemed  fh>m  the  grave.    This 
Is  the  reason  that  tbe  spirits  of  aU  men  are  restored  to 
their  bodies.    This  is  the  reason  that  oU  mm  are  re- 
deemed ttGm  their  first  banishment  aud  restored  into  the 
presence  of  God.    And  thb  is  tbe  reason  that  the  Sarionr  j 
snid  (John  xli,  8S), '  If  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth.  I  will  ^ 
draw  aU  men  unto  me.'    After  tnls  fhll,  complete,  and 
universal  redemption,  restoration,  and  salvation  w  us 
whole  of  Adam's  race,  through  the  atonement  of  Jega 
Christ,  without  faith,  repentance,  baptlam,  or  any  otber 
works,  then  all  and  every  one  of  them  will  **U<*7*!??i 
life  and  happiness,  never  more  to  be  banished  froin  w 
presence  or  Gkxi  if  they  thema^ve*  Kene  ammHUd  m  «•• 
for  the  penalty  of  the  original  ein  can  have  no  more  p«»ww 
over  them  at  all,  for  Jesns  hath  deatroyed  Its  po»5  ^ 
broken  the  bands  of  the  first  death,  and  obtained  u»  "J 
lory  over  the  grave,  and  delivered  all  Its  c*p«i«*»  "" 
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restored  them  from  their  bnnbhinent  into  the  preMoce 
of  hii>  Fsither ;  hence  eternal  life  will  then  be  theirs,  if 
they  thema^ves  are  nut  found  tramipreJMnrti  qfsome  law. 

**  We  believe  that  all  luaukind,  in  their  infant  Bta;e,  are 
incapable  of  knowing  good  and  evil,  aud  of  obeying  or 
disobeying  a  law ;  and  that  therefore  there  is  no  law  giv- 
en to  them,  and  that  where  there  is  no  law  there  is  no 
transgression ;  hence  they  are  Innocent,  aud  if  they  should 
all  die  in  their  infant  state  they  woula  enjoy  oternni  life, 
not  being  transgreeaors  themselves,  neither  accountable 
for  Adam*8  sin. 

"  We  believe  that  all  mankind,  in  consequence  of  the 
fall,  after  they  grow  up  from  their  Infant  state  and  come  to 
the  years  of  understanding,  know  good  aud  evil,  and  are 
capable  of  obering  or  disooeyiug  a  law,  and  that  a  law  is 
given  against  doing  evil,  and  that  the  penalty  aftixed  Is  a 
second  bauiahmeut  from  the  presence  of  God,  boih  body 
and  spirit,  after  they  have  been  redeemed  from  the  firtt 
banitthment  and  restored  into  his  presence. 

*'We  believe  that  the  penalty  of  this  second  law  can 
have  no  effect  upon  persons  who  have  not  had  the  privi- 
lege in  this  life  of  becoming  acquainted  therewith ;  for 
although  the  light  that  is  in  them  teaches  them  good  and 
eril,  yet  that  light  does  not  teach  thefai  the  law  against 
doing  evil,  nor  the  penalty  thereof.  And  although  they 
have  done  things  worthy  of  many  stripes,  vet  the  law  can- 
not be  brought  to  bear  against  them  ana  its  penalty  be 
inflicted,  because  they  can  plead  ignorance  thereof. 
Therefore  they  will  be  Judged,  not  by  the  revealed  law 
which  they  have  been  ignorant  of.  but  bv  the  law  of  their 
conscience,  the  penalty  thereof  being  a  lew  stripes. 

**We  believe  that  all  who  have  done  evil,  havlne  a 
knowledge  of  the  law,  or  afterwards  in  this  life  coming 
to  the  knowledge  thereof,  are  under  Its  penalty,  which  is 
not  inflicted  in  this  world,  but  in  the  world  to  come. 
Therefore  such  in  this  worla  are  prisoners,  shut  up  under 
the  sentence  of  the  law,  awaiting  with  awful  fear  for  the 
time  of  judgment,  when  the  pienalty  shall  be  inflicted,  con- 
aigning  them  to  a  teeond  baniahmerU  from  the  presence  of 
their  Redeemer,  who  had  redeemed  them  from  the  penalty 
of  the;frs<  law.  But,  inquires  the  sinner,  is  there  no  way 
for  my  escape?  Is  my  case  hopeless ?  Can  I  not  devise 
some  way  by  which  I  can  extricate  myself  from  the  pen- 
alty of  this  moond  tow,  and  e:4cape  this  second  bmiUhment  t 
The  answer  is— If  thou  canst  hide  thyself  from  the  all- 
searching  eye  of  an  omnipresent  God,  that  he  shall  not 
Und  ihee,' or  If  thou  canst  prevail  with  him  to  deny  Justice 
its  claim,  or  if  thou  canst  clothe  thyself  with  power  and 
contend  with  the  Almighty,  and  prevent  him  from  exe- 
cuting the  sentence  of  the  law,  tneii  thnu  canst  escape. 
If  thou  canst  cause  repentance,  or  baptism  in  water,  or 
any  of  thine  own  works  to  atone  for  the  least  of  thy  trans- 
gressions, then  thou  canst  deliver  thyself  from  the  awful 
I>enalty  that  awaits  thee.  But  be  assured,  O  sinner,  that 
thon  canst  not  devise  any  way  of  thine  own  to  escape,  nor 
do  anything  that  will  atone  for  thy  sins.  Therefore  thy 
case  Is  hopeless  unless  God  hath  devised  some  way  for 
thy  deliverance ;  but  do  not  let  despair  seize  upon  thee, 
for  thongh  thon  art  under  the  sentence  of  a  brtiken  law, 
and  hast  no  power  to  atone  for  thy  sins  and  redeem  thy- 
self therefr«)m,  yet  there  is  hope  in  thy  case,  for  he  who 
gave  the  law  has  devised  a  wav  r>r  thy  deliverance.  That 
same  Jesus  who  hath  atoned  ror  the  original  sin.  and  will 
ledeem  all  mankind  from  the  penalty  thereof,  hath  also 
atoned  for  thy  sins,  and  offereth  salvation  and  aeliverance 
to  thee  on  certain  conditions  to  be  complied  with  on  thy 
part. 

'*We  believe  that  the  first  condition  to  be  complied 
with  on  the  part  of  sinners  is  to  believe  in  God,  and  in  the 
snflTerlngB  and  death  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ  to  atone  for 
the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  and  in  his  resurrection  and 
ascension  on  high  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  his  Fa- 
ther to  make  intercession  for  the  children  of  men.  and  in 
the  Holy  Ghost,  which  Is  given  to  all  who  obey  the  Gos- 
pel. 

"  That  the  second  condition  is  to  rsp^nf— that  is,  all  who 
believe  according  to  the  first  condition  are  required  to 
come  humbly  before  God  and  confess  their  sins  with  a 
broken  heart  and  contrite  spirit,  and  to  turn  away  from 
fbem,  and  cease  from  all  their  eoil  deedn^  and  make  res- 
tit  ntion  to  all  they  have  in  any  way  injured,  as  far  as  it  Is 
in  their  power. 

'*  That  the  third  condition  is  to  be  baptized  by  Immer- 
sion in  water,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost,/or  rsmtssion  of  tine;  and  that  this  ordinance  is  to 
be  administered  by  one  who  is  called  and  authorized  of 
JesQs  Christ  to  baptize ;  otherwise  it  is  illegal  and  of  no 
advantage,  and  not  accepted  by  him ;  and  that  It  Is  to  be 
administered  only  to  those  persons  who  believe  and  re- 
pent according  to  the  two  preceding  conditions. 

"And  that  the  fourth  condition  is  to  receive  the  laying 
an  of  hands  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  for  the  £^ft  of  the 
Holy  Ghost;  and  that  this  ordinance  is  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  apostles  or  elders  whom  the  Lord  Jesns  hath 
called  and  authorized  to  lay  on  hands ;  otherwise  it  Is  of 
no  advantage,  being  illegal  in  the  sight  of  God ;  and  that 
it  is  to  be  administered  only  to  those  persons  who  believe, 
repent,  and  are  baptized  Into  this  Church,  according  to  the 
three  preceding  conditions.  These  are  the  first  condi- 
tions of  the  Gospel.    All  who  comply  with  them  receive 


forgiveness  of  sins  and  are  made  partakers  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Through  these  conditions  they  become  the  adopt- 
ed sons  aud  daughters  of  God.  ThroUi;h  this  process  they 
are  bom  again,  first  of  water  and  then  of  the  Spirit,  anil 
become  children  of  the  kingdom— heirs  of  God—saints  of 
the  Most  High— the  Church  of  the  first-born— the  elect 
people,  and  heirs  to  a  celestial  inheritance  eternal  in  the 
presence  of  God.  After  complying  with  these  principles, 
their  names  are  enrolled  In  the  book  of  the  names  of  the 
righteous. 

**They  are  then  required  to  be  humble,  to  be  meek  and 
lowly  in  heart,  to  watch  and  pray,  to  deal  Jnstlv ;  aud  in- 
asmuch as  ihey  have  the  riches  of  this  world,  to  feed  the 
hungry  and  clothe  the  naked,  according  to  the  dictates 
of  wisdom  and  prudence ;  to  comfort  the  aflBIcted,  to  bind 
up  the  broken-hearted,  and  to  do  all  the  good  that  is  in 
their  power;  and,  besides  all  these  things,  they  are  re- 
quired to  meet  together  as  often  as  circumstances  will 
admit  and  partake  of  bread  and  wine,  in  remembrance  of 
the  broken  body  and  shed  blood  of  the  Lord  Jesns ;  and, 
in  short,  to  continue  faithfhl  to  the  end  In  all  the  duties 
enjoined  upon  them  by  the  word  and  Spirit  of  Christ. 

"  'It  Is  the  dnty  aud  privilege  of  the  saints  thus  organ- 
ized upon  the  everlasting  Gospel  to  believe  in  and  enjoy 
all  the  gifts,  powers,  and  blessings  which  flow  trom  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Such,  for  instance,  as  the  gifts  of  revelation, 
prophecy,  visions,  the  minlstrv  of  angels,  healing  the  sick 
by  the  laving  on  of  hands  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  the  work- 
ing of  miracles,  and.  In  short,  all  the  gifts  as  mentioned 
in  Scripture,  or  as  ei^oyed  by  the  ancient  saints.'  We 
believe  that  inspired  apostles  and  prophets,  together  with 
all  the  ofllcers  as  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  are 
necessary  to  be  In  the  Church  in  these  days. 

"We  believe  that  there  has  been  a  general  and  awful 
apostasv  from  the  religion  of  the  New  Testament,  so  that 
all  the  known  world  have  been  left  for  centaries  without 
the  Church  of  Christ  among  them ;  without  a  priesthood 
authorised  of  God  to  admniister  ordinances ;  that  every 
one  of  the  churches  has  perverted  the  Gospel,  some  in  one 
way  and  some  in  another.  For  Instance,  almost  everv 
Chnrch  has  done  away  *  immerttion  for  remission  of  sins? 
Those  few  who  have  practiced  it  for  remission  of  sins 
have  done  away  the  oralnance  of  the  ^laying  on  qf  handed 
upon  baptized  believers  for  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Again,  the  few  who  have  pract^ed  the  last  ordinance 
have  perverted  the  first,  or  have  done  away  the  ancient 

gifts,  powers,  and  blessings  which  flow  from  the  Holy 
plr1t,or  have  said  to  Inspired  apostles  and  prophets, We 
h<ive  no  need  of  you  In  the  bnay  of  these  oays.  Those 
few,  agnin,  who  have  believed  in  and  contended  for  the 
miracnious  gifts  and  powers  of  the  Holy  Spirit  have  per- 
verted the  ordinances  or  done  them  away. 

"  We  believe  that  there  are  a  few  sincere,  honest,  and 
humble  persons  who  are  striving  to  do  according  to  the 
best  of  their  understanding:  bni  In  many  respects  they 
err  In  doctrine  because  of  mlse  teachers  and  the  precepts 
of  men  •  and  that  they  will  receive  the  fhluess  of  the  Gos- 
pel with  gladness  as  soon  as  they  hear  It. 

**  The  gospel  In  the  Book  of  Mormon  is  the  same  as  that 
In  the  New  Testament,  and  la  revealed  in  great  plainness, 
so  that  no  one  who  reads  It  can  misunderstand  Its  princi- 
ples. It  has  been  revealed  by  the  angel  to  be  preached  as 
a  witness  to  all  nations ;  first  to  the  Gentiles  and  then  to 
the  Jews;  then  cometh  the  downfall  of  Babylon  —  thus 
fulfilling  the  vision  of  John,  which  he  beheld  on  the  Isle 
of  Paimos  (Rev.  xlv,  6-S). 

"Many  revelations  and  prophecies  have  been  given  to 
this  [L  e.  the  Mormon]  Church  since  Its  rise,  which  have 
been  printed  and  sent  forth  to  the  world.  These  also  con- 
tain the  gospel  In  great  plainness,  and  instructions  of  In- 
finite Importance  to  the  Saints.  They  also  unfold  the 
great  events  that  await  this  generation ;  the  terrible  iudg- 
ments  to  be  poured  forth  upon  the  wicked,  and  the  bless- 
ings and  glories  to  be  given  to  the  righteons.  We  be- 
lieve that  God  will  continue  to  give  revelations  by  visions, 
by  the  ministry  of  angels,  ana  by  the  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  until  the  Saints  are  guided  into  all  truth ; 
that  Is,  until  they  come  in  possession  of  all  the  truth 
there  Is  In  existence,  and  are  made  perfect  in  knowledge. 
So  long,  therefore,  as  they  are  Ignorant  of  anything  past, 
present,  or  to  come,  so  long,  we  believe,  they  will  enjoy 
the  gift  of  revelation.  And  when  In  their  immortal  and 
perfect  state— when  they  ei^oy  'the  measure  of  the  stat- 
ure of  the  fhlnesfl  of  Christ'— when  they  are  made  perfect 
In  one,  and  become  like  their  Saviour,  then  they  will  be 
in  possession  of  all  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  Intelligence ; 
then  all  things  will  be  theirs,  whether  principalities  or 
powers,  thrones  or  dominions;  and,  in  short,  then  they 
will  be  filled  with  all  the  fhlnesa  of  God.  Then  they  will 
no  longer  need  revelation. 

*'  We  believe  that  wherever  the  people  ei^oy  the  relig- 
ion of  the  New  Testament,  there  they  enjoy  vI?<iions,  reve- 
lations, the  ministry  of  angels,  etc. ;  and  that  wherevw 
these  blessings  cease  to  l>e  enjoyed,  there  they  also  cease 
to  epjoy  the  religion  of  the  New  Testament. 

"  We  believe  that  God  has  raised  up  this  Church  In  or- 
der to  prepare  a  people  for  his  second  coming  in  the 
clouds  of  heaven,  in  power  and  great  glory ;  and  that  then 
the  saints  who  are  asleep  in  their  graves  will  be  raised, 
aud  reign  with  him  on  earth  a  thousand  years. 
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"  We  believe  that  jirreat  aod  terrible  Jndjnn^ntfl  await 
the  uatious  t>f  the  wicked,  and  that  aff er  the  meeeage  of 
the  Book  qf  Mormon  h&»  been  eufficieiitlv  Boauded  iu  their 
ean*,  if  they  r^ecl  it,  ihev  will  be  overthrown  aud  wasted 
away  until  the  earth  shall  no  longer  be  encnmbcred  wlrh 
them.  >iew  aud  unheard-of  ptai^nes  will  sweep  through 
the  nations,  baffling  the  skill  of  the  mot^t  experienced  and 
learned  physicians,  depopulating  whole  cities  and  towns, 
and  carrying  off  millions  of  wretched  bein{^  in  every 
Quarter  ot  our  globe.  Nations,  no  longer  restrained  by 
the  Spirit  of  G(xl,  which  will  cease  striving  in  them,  will 
rise  against  nations,  till  the  whole  earth,  comparatively 
speaking,  shall  be  tilled  with  blood  and  carnage.  Throne:; 
aud  empires  shall  be  cast  down— new  governments  will 
be  erected  but  to  meet  with  the  same  rate.  Peace  shall 
be  t<ikeu  from  among  the  nations,  and  it  shall  happen  as 
with  the  Papists  bo  with  the  Protestants,  as  with  their 
ministers  so  with  the  people  whom  they  have  deceived— 
they  shall  all  fall  into  the  ditch  and  perish  together  be- 
cause they  reject  the  voice  of  the  Lord  from  the  heavens, 
and  the  voice  of  his  servants  whom  he  hath  sent  to  tes- 
tify against  their  wickedness  and  prepare  the  way  of  the 
Lord  for  his  second  coming. 

"But  the  righteous  shall  escape,  for  the  Lord  shall 
gather  them  fh)in  all  nations  unto  a  land  of  peace,  and  his 
arms  shall  be  stretched  out  over  them,  and  his  glory  shall 
be  upon  them  fjr  a  defence,  and  *they  shall  be  the  only 
people  under  heaven  that  shall  not  be  at  war  with  one 
another/  for  thus  hath  the  Lord  spoken. 

"We  believe  that  In  this  generation  a  house  of  the  Lord 
shall  be  built  by  the  Saints  upon  Mount  Zion,  and  a  cloud 
of  glory  shall  rest  upon  it  by  day  and  the  shining  of  a 
flaming  flre  by  night,  and  that  the  face  of  the  Lord  wilt 
be  unveiled,  aud  the  pure  in  heart  shall  see  him  and  live. 
O  Zion,  how  glorious  are  thy  habitations,  and  how  blessed 
are  thy  chilc^en !  Many  people  shall  come  unto  thee  to 
be  taught  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord  and  instructed  in  his 
paths ;  for  out  of  thee  shall  proceed  forth  a  perfect  law 
which  shall  establish  righteousness  in  the  eartn. 

"We  believe  that  the  teu  tribes  of  Israel,  with  the  dis- 

{)ersed  of  Judah,  shall  soon  be  restored  to  their  own 
ands,  according  to  the  covenants  which  Qod  made  with 
their  ancient  fathers,  and  that  when  this  great  work  of 
restitution  shall  uike  place  the  power  orGhid  shall  be 
made  manifest  in  signs  and  wonders,  and  mighty  deeds 
far  exceeding  anything  thnt  took  place  in  their  exodus 
from  Egypt.  Jerunaleui  will  be  rebuilt,  together  with  a 
glorious  temple,  and  the  Lord  shall  visit  them  also,  as 
well  as  his  saints  In  Zion.  In  that  day  the  name  of  the 
Lord  shall  become  great  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and 
all  nations  shall  serve  and  obey  him,  for  the  wicked  shall 
have  perished  out  of  the  earth. 

"  We  believe  that  all  persons  who  wish  to  escape  the 
judgments  of  great  Babvlon  mnst  come  out  from  among 
both  the  Papists  and  the  Protestants,  for  they  are  the 
whore  of  all  the  earth,  and  have  made  the  nations  drunk 
with  their  abominations,  and  are  to  be  burned  by  Are ; 
therefore  woe  unto  that  man  or  woman  that  shall  stand 
iu  connection  with  them,  for  the  hour  of  their  Judgment 
is  at  hand. 

"  And  we  now  bear  testimony  to  all,  both  small  and 
great,  that  the  Lord  of  Hosts  hath  sent  us  with  a  message 
of  glad  tidings — the  everlasting  gospel,  to  cry  repentance 
to  the  nations,  and  prepare  the  way  of  his  second  coming. 
Therefore  ritpen^  O  ye  nations,  both  Gentiles  and  Jews, 
and  cease  from  all  your  evil  deeda^  and  come  forth  with 
broken  hearts  and  contrite  spiriis,  and  be  baptized  in  wa- 
ter, in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, /or 
remission  qfsins,  and  ye  shall  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holv 
Spirit,  by  the  laying  on  ofths  hands  of  the  apostles  or  el- 
ders of  this  Church ;  and  signs  shall  follow  them  that  be- 
lieve, and  if  they  continue  faithftal  to  the  end  they  shall 
be  saved.  But  woe  auto  them  that  hearken  not  to  the 
message  which  God  has  now  sent,  for  the  day  of  ven* 

9eance  and  burning  is  at  hand,  and  ihe^  shall  not  escape, 
'hercfore  rememboTf  O  reader,  and  pertsh  not  I** 

The  reader  will  notice  that  Mr.  Pratt  does  not  dwell 
at  any  length  upon  the  first  article,  but  simply  restates 
in  other  words  what  is  embodied  in  the  Confession.  Yet 
this  very  article  has  given  rise  to  a  most  materialistic 
tendency,  developing  in  some  points  into  pantheism. 
The  explanatory  statements  which  they  have  from  time 
to  time  given  to  this  article  warrant  the  assertion  that, 
while  they  profess  belief  in  the  Trinity,  their  Godhead 
is  formed  on  Buddhistic  principtes,  and  develops  a  sys- 
tem of  anthropomorphism  which  has  never  been  eqtuiUed 
by  any  heretic  sect  of  the  Christian  Church,  though  it 
was  approached  by  the  Egyptian  monks  whom  Theoph- 
ilus  (q.  V.)  anathematized  in  the  fourth  ccntur}'.  llie 
Mormons  explain  that  God  w^as  once  a  man,  who  has, 
however,  so  advanced  in  intelligence  and  power  that  he 
may  now  be  called  (comparatively  speaking)  perfect, 
Infinite,  etc,  but  that  he  has  still  the  form  and  figure  of 
a  man ;  be  has  even  "legis"  as  is  evident  (according  to 


Mr.  Orson  Pratt's  utterances  in  sermons,  etc.)  from  }in 
appearance  to  Abraham ;  though  he  has  this  advantagt 
over  his  creatures  that "  he  can  move  up  or  down  thn>iigh 
the  air  without  using  them.**  The  following  is  an  ex- 
tract from  one  of  their  popular  catechbms  beiuing  on  the 
subject :  "Q.28.  What  is  God?  J .  He  is  a  material ir<- 
i  telligent  personage,  possessing  both  body  and  pait&— 
Q.  88.  Doth  he  also  possess  passions?  A .  Yes;  he  eat«, 
he  drinks,  he  loves,  he  hates. — Q,  44.  Can  this  being  oc- 
cupy two  distinct' places  at  once?  ^.  No^  {Latter^og 
Saints'  Catechism,  quoted  in  Morm,  Ilbtst.  p.  43).  Tu 
the  same  effect  we  read  in  the  Momum  Hymn-book 
(p.  349): 

"The  God  that  others  worship  is  not  the  Qod  fiir  me: 
He  has  no  parts  nor  body,  aud  cannot  hear  nor  ree." 

A  local  residence  is  assigned  to  this  anthropomorphic 
deity :  he  lives,  we  are  told,  ^  in  the  jplanet  KoMT  (Seer, 
p.  70,  and  Afillen,  /Star,  xiv,  531).  Moreover,  as  be  pos- 
sesses the  body  and  passions  of  a  man,  so  his  relations  io 
his  creatures  are  purely  human.  St.  Hilary  of  Pcutiert 
asserts  that  some  Arians  attacked  orthodoxy  by  the  fol- 
lowing argument :  **Deus  peUer  non  erat,  quia  neque  ci 
JUius;  nam  si  filius,  necesse  est  ut  et/etmina  sit"  (Hil. 
adv.  Const,),  The  conclusion  thus  stated  as  an  absoxdity 
in  the  4th  centurv  the  Mormons  embrace  aB  an  axiffls 

m 

in  the  19th,  "In  mundi primordiis,  Deo  erat  fiumm' 
is  an  article  of  their  creed  (JPatr,  Order,  p.  1,  and  p.  15: 
also  Seer,  \,  38, 108).  No  existence  is  **createdr  ill 
beings  ore  **  begotten."  The  superiority  of  the  Mor- 
mon God  over  his  creatures  consists  only  in  the  great- 
er power  which  he  has  gradually  attained  by  growth 
in  knowledge.  He  himself  originated  in  **  the  nnin 
of  two  elementary  particles  of  matter"  (Gunnison,  p. 
49),  and  by  a  progressive  development  reached  the 
human  form.  Thus  we  read  that  *'  God,  of  course^  wv 
once  a  man,  and  from  manhood  by  continual  progres- 
sion became  Grod;  and  he  has  continued  to  increasr 
from  his  manhood  to  the  present  time,  and  may  con- 
tinue to  increase  without  limit.  And  man  also  may 
continue  to  increase  in  knowledge  and  power  as  fitft  ap 
he  pleases."  And  again :  "  If  man  is  a  creature  of  eter- 
nal progression,  the  time  must  certainly  arrive  when  be 
will  know  as  much  as  God  now  knows"  {MiOen.  Star, 
xiv,  386).  This  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  fol- 
lowing words  of  Joseph  Smith :  "  The  weakest  child  of 
God  which  now  exists  upon  the  earth  will  possess  more 
dominion,  more  property,  more  subjects,  and  more  pover 
and  glory  than  is  poss^sed  by  Jesus  Christ  or  bv  hi* 
Father;  while  at  the  same  time  they  wiU  have  their  do- 
minion, kingdom,  and  subjects  increased  in  proporticm^ 
(i/ttf.  Star,  voL  vi,  quoted  in  Morm,  JUust.)„  An  apoe- 
tle  carries  this  view  into  detail  as  follows:  ''What  will 
man  do  when  this  world  is  filled  up?  Why,  he  wUl 
mahe  more  worlds,  and  swarm  out  like  bees  from  the  ^ 
world.  And  when  a  farmer  has  cultivated  his  fann. 
and  raised  numerous  children,  so  that  the  space  is  be- 
ginning to  be  too  strait  for  them,  he  will  say,  My  som, 
yonder  is  plenty  of  matter,  yo  and  organize  a  woHd  asd 
people  it"  (P.  Pratt,  in  Millen.  Star,  xiv, 663,  and  Setr, 
i,  87).  This  doctrine  of  indefinite  development  nat- 
urally passes  into  polytheism.  Accordingly,  the  Mor- 
mon theology  teaches  that  there  are  gods  innumer- 
able, with  different  degrees  of  dignity  and  power.  It 
was  revealed  to  Joseph  Smith  that  the  first  verse  of 
(xenesiB  originally  stood  as  follows:  "The  ffead  God 
brought  forth  the  Gods,  with  the  heavens,  and  the 
earth"  {MiUen,  Star,  xiv,  455).  The  same  prophet  also 
tells  us  (ilnd.)  that  a  hundred  and  forty -four  tboo- 
sand  of  these  gods  are  mentioned  by  St.  John  in  the 
Apocalypse.  Moreover, '^  each  God  ii  the  God  of  the 
spirits  of  all  flesh  pertaining  to  the  worid  which  be 
forms"  {Seer,  i,  38).  Young  claims  that  it  was  revealed 
to  him  that  the  God  of  our  own  planet  is  Adam,  who  ^t 
seems)  was  only  another  form  of  the  archangel  Michael : 
"  When  our  father  Adam  came  into  the  garden  of  Eden, 
he  brought  Eve,  one  of  his  wives,  with  him.  He  helped 
to  make  and  organize  this  world.     He  is  Michael  the 
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Archangel,  the  Ancient  of  Days,  He  is  our  Father  and 
our  Giod,  and  the  only  God  with  whom  toe  have  to  do" 
(^from  Discourse*  of  the  Presidency f  in  vol.  xv,  p.  769, 
preached  in  the  Tabernacle,  April  9, 1852).  It  ia  cu- 
rious to  obeerve,  from  Buch  examples,  bow  easily  the  ex- 
tremes of  materialism  and  immaterialism  may  be  made  to 
meet.  For  here  we  have  the  rudest  form  of  anthropomor- 
phism connected  with  a  theory  of  emanation  which  might 
be  identified  with  that  of  some  Gnostic  and  Oriental  ideal- 
ists. There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  under  its  present  intel- 
lectual guides,  Mormonism  is  rapidly  passing  into  that 
fiirm  of  practical  atheism  which  is  euphemistically 
termed  pantheism.  Thus  we  read  in  the  Washington 
organ  of  the  presidenc}'  that  the  only  thing  which  has 
existed  from  eternity  is  "an  infinite  quantity  of  self- 
moving  inteUiffent  matter.  Every  particle  of  matter 
which  now  exists  existed  in  the  infinite  depths  of  past 
duration,  and  was  then  capable  of  self-motion"  {Seevy 
i,  129).  "There  is  no  substance  in  the  universe  which 
feels  and  thinks,  but  what  has  eternally  possessed  that 
capacity**  (ibid.  p.  102).  "  Each  individual  of  the  veye- 
table  and  animal  kingdom  contains  a  living  spirit,  pos- 
sessed of  intelligent  capacities"  {ibid.  p.  34).  "  Persons 
are  only  tabernacles,  and  truth  is  the  God  that  dwells  in 
them.  When  we  speak  of  only  one  God,  and  state  that 
he  is  eternal,  etc,  we  have  no  reference  to  any  particular 
person,  but  to  truth  dweUii^  m  a  vast  variety  of  sub- 
stances" (ibid,  p.  25;  comp.  also  Steiihouse,  p.  484  sq.). 

THE  ETEBTTAL  GOD. 


Orson  Hyde's  Diagram  of  the  Celestial  Kingdom._[From  Stenhoase.] 


again,  is  declared  to  be  the  "god"  of  Jesqs  Christ; 
Jesus  Christ  the  god  of  Joseph  Smith ;  and  Joseph 
Smith  is  now  the  god  of  this  generation :  but  the  whole 
afiair  is  a  mass  too  wild  and  mystical  to  be  explained  in- 
telligently. The  human  intellect  probably  never  sank 
into  more  abvsmal  nonsense ;  all  that  can  be  definitelv 
set  before  the  mind  is  that  Mormons  believe  that  by 
faith,  obedience,  holiness,  any  man  may  rise  into  a  deity, 
and  acquire  the  power  of  making,  peopling,  and  ruling 
a  "  world"  forever !    (See  Stenhouse,  p.  486.) 

The  third  article,  which  teaches  universal  salvation, 
is  strangely  elucidated  regarding  the  future  state.  Thus, 
according  to  Mormon  teaching,  not  only  will  the  body, 
but  all  the  habits,  occupations,  and  necessities  of  life,  be 
the  same  in  the  future  world  as  in  the  present.  One  of 
their  chief  pillars  tells  us  that  "  the  future  residence  of 
the  Saints  is  not  an  ideal  thing.  They  will  need  houses 
for  their  persons  and  for  their  families  as  much  in  their 
resurrected  condition  as  in  their  present  state.  In  this 
identical  world,  where  they  have  been  robbed  of  bouses 
and  lands,  and  wife  and  children,  they  shall  have  a 
hundredfold"  (Spencer,  p.  174).  Another  "  apostle"  cal- 
culates the  exact  amount  of  landed  property  which  may 
be  expected  by  the  *^  resurrected  Saints :"  "  Suppose  that, 
out  of  the  population  of  the  earth,  one  in  a  hundred 
should  be  entitled  to  an  inheritance  upon  the  new 
earth,  how  much  land  would  each  receive?  We  an- 
swer, they  would  receive  over  a  hundred  and  fifty  acres, 

which  would  be 
quite  enough  to  raise 
manna,  and  to  build 
some  splendid  man- 
sions. It  would  be 
large  enough  to  hare 
our  fiower  gardens, 
and  everj^hing  the 
agricidturist  and  the 
botanist  want"  (P. 
VnttfinAfUlen.Star, 
xiv,668).  llieyalso 
venture  directly  to 
contradict  the  word9 
of  Christ  himself,  by 
affirming  that,  in  the 
resurrection f  men  both 
marry  and  are  given 
in  marriage.  Thus 
the  author  above 
quoted  tells  us  that 
"Abraham  and  Sarah 


will  continue  to  mul- 


Chriat  is  the  offspring  of  the  "  material"  union,  on 
the  plains  of  Palestine,  of  God  and  the  Virgin  Mary — 
the  latter  being  duly  married  after  betrothal  by  the 
angel  Gabriel.  Yet  he  is  believed  to  have  had  a  pre- 
vious existence,  to  have  even  made  the  universe  out  of 
'*  unformed  chaotic  matter  as  old  as  God,"  and  his  wor- 
ship is  enjoined  as  Lord  of  all  (Doct.  and  Cov.  Lect  v,  2, 
p.  45, 47).  The  Paraclete  is  vaguely  described.  He  is 
also  a  member  of  the  Godhead,  being  the  mind  of  the 
Father  and  the  Son;  but  while  the  other  two  persons 
have  bodies  of  fiesh  and  bones,  the  Holy  Ghost  has  not, 
but  is  a  personage  of  Spirit  (Compend.  p.  154).  Yet  his 
substance  is  material,  and  subject  to  the  necessary  laws 
which  govern  matter.  He  has  therefore  parts  which 
are  infinite  and  spread  through  all  space,  and  so  is  he 
virtually  omnipresent  The  Father  and  the  Son,  as 
persona,  are  not  omnipresent,  but  only  through  the  Spir- 
it (Compend,  p.  140-148).  He  may  properly  be  called 
<fod*8  minister,  to  execute  his  will  in  immensity.  He 
is  therefore  the  worker  of  miracles,  the  source  of  grace, 
and  even  the  cause  of  increase,  being  in  every  person 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth;  for  the  "elements  that 
every  individual  is  made  of  and  lives  in  possess  the  Grod- 
head**  (Young,  in  Compend,  p.  148).  It  would  appear, 
however,  that  there  is  an  older  Trinity,  that  of  "  Elo- 
bina,  Jehovah,  and  Michael,  which  is  Adam."    Adam, 


tiply,  not  only  in  this  world,  but  in  all  worlds  to  come. 
. . .  Will  the  resurrection  return  you  a  mere  female  ac- 
quaintcmcef  that  \b  not  to  he  the  wife  of  your  bosom  in 
eternity?  No;  God  forbid.  But  it  will  restore  you 
the  wife  of  your  bosom  immortalized,  who  shall  bear 
children  from  your  own  loins  in  all  worlds  to  come" 
(see  Spencer,  p.  6;  and  compare  Stenhouse,  p.  480). 

We  desire  to  call  special  attention  also  to  the  Mor- 
mon doctrine  regarding  miraculous  gifts,  as  embodied 
in  the  seventh  article  of  their  Confession.  This  doctrine 
of  the  dlsceming  of  spirits  led  Smith  into  a  variety  of 
curious  speculations.  He  teaches  that  the  soul  of  man 
was  not  created,  but "  coexisted"  equal  with  God.  "  God," 
he  says  in  one  of  his  sermons  in  1858  (p.  62),  "never 
did  have  power  to  create  the  spirit  of  man  at  aU.  The 
very  idea  lessens  man  in  my  estimation.  I  know  bet- 
ter!" He  also  holds  to  the  transmigration  of  souls. 
Rebellious  spirits  descend  into  brute  tabernacles  till 
they  yield  to  "  the  law  of  the  everlasting  gospei"  The 
eighth  article  may  be  declared  decidedly  Ub^ral ;  it  ex- 
presses a  belief  that  the  Word  of  God  is  recorded,  not 
only  in  the  Bible  and  the  Book  of  Mormon  f  but  in  "all 
other  good  books."  As  for  the  contradictions  that  ex- 
ist in  the  first,  Smith  admits  them,  but  alleges  that  they 
are  "corruptions,"  and  that  they  can  be  removed  by 
his  or  any  other  prophet's  inspired  explanations.     It 
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is  said  that  he  has  left  an  "  uispired  translation**  of  the 
whole  Bible  in  MS.;  but  as  it  has  never  been  published, 
we  can  judge  it  only  by  the  occasional  extracts  which 
have  been  made  by  prophets  and  elders,  and  from  these 
we  have  quoted  in  appropriate  places. 

The  tenth  article,  though  it  affirms  the  literal  gather- 
ing of  Israel,  the  restoration  of  the  Ten  Tribes  (the 
American  Indians,  who  are  in  consequence  treated 
with  considerable  humanity  by  the  Saints),  and  the 
personal  reign  of  Christ  for  one  thousand  years,  does 
not,  as  has  always  been  supposed,  make  the  in-gather- 
ing at  the  Zion  of  the  East,  but  at  that  New  Zion 
on  the  Western  continent  which  has  been  appointed 
under  this  new  dispensation  ushered  in  by  Joseph 
Smith.  And  as  the  Jews  were  bidden  to  separate 
themselves  from  the  Gentiles,  and  the  early  Chris- 
tians (the  ancient  Saints)  from  the  heathen,  so  the  Lat- 
ter-dav  Saints  are  now  called  forth  from  a  wicked 
world,  doomed  to  almost  immediate  destruction  (before 
the  -close  of  this  century),  which  is  indeed  already  be- 
ginning, to  the  Zion  of  this  continent.  When  the  Gos* 
pel  has  been  preached  to  all  the  world,  and  the  elect 
have  been  assembled  at  Zion,  then  all  unbelievers  will 
be  destroyed;  the  kingdom  of  heaven  will  be  set  up  on 
the  earth,  and  the  formal  reign  of  Christ  commence 
in  the  Western  Zion.  Surely  no  one  need  wonder 
that  Joseph  Smith,  when  he  first  promulgated  his 
new  faith,  maintained  that  "one  of  the  grand  funda- 
mental principles  of  Mormonism  is  to  receive  truth, 
come  whence  it  may"  (Sermon  preached  July  9,  1843) 
Indeed  their  faith,  if  we  have  but  distantly  reached 
their  true  position,  consists  of  a  spontaneous  agglomer- 
ation of  tenets  which,  were  its  disciples  of  a  more  learned 
and  philosophical  body,  woidd  suggest  extensive  eclec- 
ticism. And  Mr.  Burton  has  well  said  that  "  the  Mor- 
mons are  like  the  Pythagoreans  in  their  procreation, 
transmigration,  and  exaltation  of  souls ;  like  the.  follow- 
ers of  Leucippus  and  Democritus  in  their  atomic  mate- 
rialism ;  like  the  Epicureans  in  their  pure  atomic  the- 
ories, their  summum  bonum,  and  their  sensuous  specu- 
lations; and  like  the  Platonists  and  Gnostics  in  their 
belief  of  the  ^on,  of  ideas,  and  of  moving  principles  in 
element.  They  are  Fetichists  in  their  ghostly  fancies, 
their  Avestra,  which  became  souls  and  spirits.  They 
are  Jews  in  their  theocracy,  their  ideas  of  angels,  their 
hatred  for  Grentiles,  and  their  utter  segregation  from 
the  great  brotherhood  of  mankind.  They  are  Christians, 
inasmuch  as  they  base  their  faith  upon  the  Bible,  and 
hold  to  the  divinity  of  Christ,  the  fall  of  man,  the  atone- 
ment, and  the  regeneration.  They  are  Arians,  inasmuch 
as  they  hold  Christ  to  be  'the  first  of  God's  creatures;  a 
perfect  creature,  but  still  a  creature.'  They  are  Mos- 
lems in  their  views  of  the  inferior  status  of  womankind, 
in  their  polygamy,  and  in  their  resurrection  of  the  ma- 
terial body ;  like  the  followers  of  the  Arabian  Prophet, 
they  hardly  fear  death,  because  they  have  elaborated 
'  continuation.*  They  take  no  leap  in  the  dark — they 
spring  from  this  sublunary  stage  into  a  known,  not  into 
an  unknown  world ;  hence  also  their  worship  is  eminent- 
ly secular,  their  sermons  are  political  or  commercial,  and 
— ^religion  being  with  them  not  a  thing  apart  but  a  por- 
tion and  parcel  of  every-day  life — ^the  intervention  of 
the  Lord  in  their  material  affairs  becomes  natural  and 
only  to  be  expected.  Their  visions,  prophecies,  and 
miracles  are  those  of  the  Illuminati,  their  mysticism 
that  of  the  Druses,  and  their  belief  in  the  millennium  is 
a  completion  of  the  dreams  of  the  Apocalyptic  sects. 
Masonry  has  entered  into  their  scheme,  the  Demiurgus 
whom  they  worship  is  *  as  good  at  mechanical  inven- 
tions as  at  any  other  business.'  With  their  later  theo- 
ries, Methodism,  Swedenborgianism — especially  in  its 
view  of  the  future  state — and  Transcendentalism  are  cu- 
riously intermingled.  Finally,  we  can  eauly  discern  in 
their  doctrine  of  affinity  of  minds  and  sympathy  of  souls 
the  leaven  of  that  faith  which,  beginning  with  Mesmer 
and  progressing  through  the  Rochester  Kappers  and  the 
Pvughkeepsic  Seer,  threatens  to  extend  wherever  the 


susceptible  nervona  temperament  becomes  the  dianettr- 
istic  of  the  race." 

The  ethical  teachings  of  Mormonism  are  not  distin- 
guished by  any  other  remarkable  peculiarities  than  we 
have  already  had  occasion  to  point  ouL  The  chief  datr 
impressed  upon  the  Saints  is  the  prompt  payment  «i 
tithinffs.  Their  ofllcial  publications  are  strenooos  in 
their  exhortation  to  the  fulfilmoit  of  that  induipeiUBble 
obligation  (see  Stenhouse,  p.  578).  Next  to  this  cardi- 
nal virtue  seems  to  be  rated  the  merit  of  almtmmeefnm 
fermented  liquors  and  tdbaeco.  This,  however,  is  ud 
absolutely  insisted  upon,  but  is  only  uiged  as  a^precqn 
of  wisdom."  It  was  enforced  by  Joseph,  bat  under  the 
present  head  of  the  Church  it  is  asserted  that  intemper- 
ance is  rapidly  invading  the  Saints*  households.  The 
virtue  o(piUriotism  is  also  a  frequent  theme  of  Mormon 
eulogy.  The  national  colors  are  exhibited  on  evny 
public  occasion,  and  there  seems  to  be  every  endesTor 
to  refute  the  charges  that  Mormonism  seeks  aecnlar 
power,  and  is  antagonistic  to  the  United  States  goven- 
ment,  and  that  if  statehood  b  ever  secured  to  Uuh. 
"  Brigham  Young's  theocracy  will  be  triumphant  ortr 
the  republic  and  the  national  laws."  The  practice  of 
dancing  must  also  be  included  in  the  ethical  system  of 
Mormonism.  Indeed,  when  the  Temple  is  completed, 
public  dances  are  to  form  a  part  of  the  regular  worshipL 
In  saltatorial  as  in  military  movements  the  prie8tboi4 
occupy  the  foremost  place.  The  president  leads  of^  acd 
bishops,  patriarchs,  and  elders  are  to  be  aefn  figurio^ 
enthusiastically  —  ^*  not,"  says  colonel  Kane,  *^  in  \t«r 
minuets  or  other  mortuaiy  processions  of  Gentiles,  bot 
in  jigs  and  reels." 

IV.  Ordinances  and  Practices, — 1.  The  ordinances  fi 
the  Mormon  Gospel  are  five :  (1)  Faith,  which  b  rerr 
strangely  described  in  the  Doctr.  and  Cor.,  as  already 
quoted.  What  is  really  required  of  a  Saint  in  this  respect 
is  "  faith  in  Joseph  and  his  successors,"  and  not  absolate 
acceptance  of  the  Scriptures,  L  e.  the  Bible  and  the  M^'f- 
mon  writings,  but  a  "  reverence"  for  them,  and  **  abec4aie 
obedience"  to  the  president  and  priesthood.  (See  §  V. 
below.)  (2)  Repentance^  L  e.  sorrow  for  sin  and  resJa- 
tion  to  lead  a  good  life.  (3)  Baptism,  which  is  admin- 
istered by  immersion,  to  none  younger  than  eight  yesn 
that  being  regarded  as  the  age  at  which  responsibilitr 
begins  (^Doctr.  and  Cov,  ch.  xxii,  §  4,  p.  160).  Infant btp- 
tism  is  declared  to  be  a  "  solemn  mockery,  because  fit- 
tie  children  have  no  sins  to  repent  of,  and  are  not  ondtf 
the  corse  of  Adam*'  (Book  of  Mormon  :  Moroni,  ch.  viii, 
§  2, 8,  p.  557).  The  rite  is  administered  as  follows :  "  Tbe 
person  who  is  called  of  God,  and  has  authority  of  J^u 
Christ,  shall  go  down  into  the  water  with  the  persca 
who  has  presented  him  or  herself  for  baptisoi,  and  stiiS 
say,  calling  him  or  her  by  name,  *  Having  been  commis- 
sioned of  Jesus  Christ,  I  baptize  you  in  the  name  of  tbe 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  GhoeL  Amec' 
Then  shall  he  immerse  him  or  her  in  tbe  water,  sad 
come  forth  again  out  of  the  water"  {Bttok  of  MoraiM; 
Nephij  ch.  V,  §  8,  p.  457 ;  Doctr»  and  Cov,  ch.  ii,  §  31.  p> 
73).  The  effect  of  baptism,  when  administered  to  aad 
by  a  qualified  person,  is  declared  to  be  the  remission  («f 
sins,  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  a  title  of  eieni«l 
life.  It  is  regarded  as  absolutely  necessary  to  aalTaiian ; 
without  it  neither  repentance  nor  faith  avail  {Doetr. 
and  Cov,  ch.  iv,  §  12,  p.  87).  A  most  peculiar  tenet  of 
their  creed  is  the  necessity  of  baptism  for  tke  daad.  To 
supply  the  deficiency  of  those  who  through  ignonne* 
or  other  involuntary  defect  have  died  unbaptiaed  in  the 
Monnou  faith,  the  practice  of  baptism  for  the  dead  v» 
ordained  at  a  very  early  period  of  Mormonism,  and  n 
incorporated  as  a  necessary  ordinance  into  the  B«A  of 
Doctr,  tmd  Cov.  (§  105, 106).  The  faith  b  preached  ts 
the  dead  in  Hades  by  departed  Saints;  and  the  beoefe 
of  baptism  is  obtained  for  them  by  proxy.  Any  be- 
liever may  and  should  be  baptized  for  bis  departed 
friends,  relations,  and  ancestors  to  the  most  remote  agei; 
and,  in  the  perfect  state,  those  for  whom  a  person  bai 
been  thus  baptized  will  be  added  to  his  family  and  ss^ 


jecta  (Spencer,  F^tfri,  p.  1G2-1G4 ; 
MiOoi.  Sl«r,  V,  S7  sq. ;  Stenhauw, 
p.lTt;KiO.  TothiaefieccibeHur-   | 
iDon  hfmniit  rings :  ' 

"I  am  ZiODwurd  boand,  whan  ■ 

We'll  Ibere  be  bsptlitd  fur  our 

frleudt  that  are  dead  i 
B?  obeying  tbia  law  we  mar  •*( 

And  aniiuiuri  a€  tkallvpon  Jfintnl 

IMIUtH.  Star,  tt,  in.) 

■QcdlororibeUni^ 

this  U  done  for  the  dead  Ihey  caaaol 
bernletraed'(SftaceT,p.J^).  The 

that  "FeWT  tells  how  the  devout 
and  bonorable  dead  may  be  sired, 
who  never  beard  the  Goapel  on 
earth.  Says  he  [Sl.Peter!], 'else 
why  are  tbcy  baptized  Tor  the 
dead  ?' "  (Spencer  here  refeiB  in- 
correctly tn  I  Cor.  XV,  29  as  the 
work  of  Su  Pf  ler.)  A  earerul  rec- 
ord uf  Che  persona  ricarioualy  bap- 
tized ii  kept  by  duly  appointed 
regUtrere.  These  records  are 
I  he  books  spoken  or  by  St.  John 
(Kev.  jijL,  12),  the  Book  of  Life 

being  a  record  kept   in  heaven  A  Mormon  BaptKm. 

U>   verify  those  kept  on  earth 

(Oortr.  and  Cor.  ch.  c4-i,  J  6,  7,  p.  8I9>  (4)  Laying  tory  the  Mormons  deariv  rebuked  polygamy  (Boot 
<m  o/handt  for  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghoet,  sometimea  of  Jtarmon:  Jacob,  ch.  ii,  p.  118  tq.).  From  1880 
called  baptiun  by  fire  as  distinguished  IVom  iMptism  to  1843  they  were  monogamists;  but  in  the  latter  of 
by  water.  It  is  usually  adminiUereil  immediately  aher  these  years,  ai  we  have  also  seen,  Smith  obtained  a  rev- 
bapiism,  of  which  it  is  regarded  tu  the  completion.  By  elation  permitting,  and  even  recommending,  a  plurality 
it  the  spiritofprophecy,  [he  gift  of  tongues,  and  the  pow-  of  wives.  (They  reject  the  word  "polygamy,"  and  prefer 
er  lo  work  miracles  are  given.  There  have  been  mulfi-  the  terra  jjuraium.)  Still,  pluralism  does  not  appear  to 
tudes  of  persona  in  tlie  world  who  have  believed  and  as- ,  have  become  the  getieral  practice  among  the  Uormona 
serted  that  to  them,  and  to  them  only,  God  gave  visions,  till  their  journey  across  the  prairies  to  the  valley  of  the 
dreams,  angel-risita,  the  power  of  healing  the  sick  and  Salt  Lake.  Since  then  it  has  been  openly  avowed,  and 
"casting  out  devils  i"  and  they  have  declared  that  these  defended  against  other  sects  by  an  i^peal  to  Script- 
were  proofs  of  the  heareniy  origin  of  the  faith  which  ure.  Tracts,  dialogues,  and  hrmna  are  circulated  in 
they  proclaimed,  and  thia  it  is  that  the  Saints  have  been  ita  behalf.  Says  Stenhouse,  "fena  ofthDueandg  ofsei- 
uught  by  the  oiodem  apostles  to  regard  aa  epecisi  and  ,  mons  have  been  preached  on  its  divine  origin ;  volu- 


has  been  a  peculiarity  cotn- 
■non  lo  the  religious  experience  of  all  the  world,     (6)    i 
Tie  Sucrameni  a/(ht  LorcCi  Supper  waa  otiginaUy  ad-    c 
minnlered  in  bread  and  wine,  as  Christ  himself  ordained    < 
when  he  appeared  to  the  Nephilea  {Book  of  Mormon:    1 
,VFp*i;cb.viii,§6,p.469).    But  in  1833  it  was  revealed    < 
to  Smith  that  "strong  drinks  are  not  for  the  belly,  but    I 
for  the  washing  of  yonr  bodies,"  and  that  wine  was  only 
lo  be  used  in  (hu  ordinance  if  it  was  the  pure  Juice  of 
the  grape,  and  made  by  Mormons  {Docfr.  and  Cor.  eh. 
Ixjui,g  l,p.24U).    Wateronly,  Iherefore,  iinowused.    , 
The  rite  is  administered  every  Sunday.  The  water,  hav- 
ing been  blessed,  is  handed  around  in  tin  cana,  together    . 
with  the  bread  (Rae,  p.  106).  ' 

2,  Marriage  ia  not  a  civil  contract  with  the  Latter- 
day  Saints,  but  a  sacrament  of  the  Church,  and  a  aacred 

by  the  1 

aelves,  they  having  introduced  into  the  modem  social  \  I 

system  the  polygunic  system,  that  their  marriage  ser-  !  iai"re«e,jed  ouiothem  must  obey  the  samei  t.ir  bebold  1 
possible  way  encouraged  lo  be  polvgsmiets,  and  are  \  If  je  "bide  nut  itiat  covenant,  then  are  je  .'{{"J",*'' '  ''"■ 
mninded  of  the  revebuion  given  to  the  Prophet  that  j  "„"  ""mj^Jlo'S" for  all"who' will  hs.e  a  bleMlna  at  my 
'-  the  nnk  and  dignity  given  to  Che  Saints  in  the  other  hstids  rhsll  abide  the  ls\r  which  wnr  appolnied  roc  itaut 
world  is  iHoportioned  to  the  number  of  their  wives  and       '      '  "    ■  """" 

children.''  It  is  true  Chat  polygamy  ia  not,  as  many 
auppoae,  essential  to  their  religious  aystem,  yet  it  hai 
entered  so  largely  into  the  marital  relations  of  the  Lat- 
ter-day Saints  of  Utah  as  to  give  thei 


Mormon  preaa  has  teemed  with  articles  in  its 
(p.  183).  And  even  the  "  pluralialic"  marriage 
ceremony  has  been  published.  To  afford  our  readers  a 
ttandingof  the  Mormon  vice  of  "pluralism,'" 
ert  in  full  the  special  "revelation"  which 
they  claim  to  have  had. 

■'  CELESTIAL  M 


Smith,  Ou  Ster,  in  A'ounw,  Juig  It,  1S4f. 

"1.  Verily,  then  tnllh  the  Lord  noto  Ton,  my  servsnt 
Jopeph,  that  Innsmnch  as  yon  hsve  tnqalred  of  my  hand 
._  ■ __j  ...  .. ..  -..,rein  I,  ihe  Lord,  J  net  1  fled 

n  the  Lord  tby  Ood,  s 


bleMlnc,  a 
from  hefur 

e  theVnn 

J'J'e^* 

■u       mv>L  uu-    - -      .- tbeLordOod. 

record  in  the  sight  of  all  other  Christian  re-    |],{,  [„„  ,,.,  ib«e;'All  ccivenauir,  contrnctf,  bondi-,  o1 


ligious  sects.  As  we  bare  seen  above,  in  their  en 


ccivenaulr,  contriictf,  bondi-,  oh 
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atlonSfOr  expectations  that  are  not  made  and  entered  into 
aod  iitealed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  promise,  or  him  who  i» 
auoiuied,  both  as  well  for  time  and  for  ail  eternity,  and 
that,  too,  moet  holy,  by  revelation  and  commandment, 
through  the  medium  of  mine  anointed,  whom  I  have  ap- 
pointed on  the  earth  to  hold  this  power  (and  I  have  ap- 
f»ointed  auto  my  rarvaut  Joseph  to  nold  ihiH  power  in  the 
aist  days,  and  there  is  never  but  one  on  the  earth  at  a  time 
<m  whom  this  power  and  the  keys  of  the  priesthood  are 
conferred),  are  of  no  efScacy,  virtue,  or  force  in  and  after 
the  resurrection  from  the  dead:  for  all  contracts  that  are 
not  made  unto  this  end  have  an  eud  when  men  are  dead. 

"3.  Behold!  mine  house  is  a  house  of  order,  sailh  the 
Lord  God,  and  not  a  house  of  confusion.  Will  I  accept 
of  an  ofTering,  saith  the  Lord,  that  is  not  made  in  my 
name?  Or  will  I  receive  at  your  hands  that  which  I 
have  not  appointed?  And  will  I  appoint  unto  yon,  saith 
the  Lord,  except  it  be  by  law,  eveu  as  I  and  my  Father 
ordained  unto  you  before  the  world  was  ?  I  am  the  Lord 
thy  God,  and  I  give  unto  yon  this  commandment,  that  no 
man  shall  come  unto  the  Father  but  by  me,  or  by  my 
word,  which  is  iny  law,  saith  the  Lord ;  and  everything 
that  is  in  the  world,  whether  it  be  ordained  of  men  by 
thrones  or  principalities  or  powers,  or  things  of  name, 
whatsoever  they  mav  be  that  are  not  bv  me  or  by  mv 
word,  saith  the  Lord,  shall  be  thrown  down,  and  shall 
not  remnin  after  men  are  dead,  neither  in  nor  after  the 
resurrection,  saith  the  Lord  your  God ;  for  whatsoever 
things  remalneth  are  by  me,  and  whatsoet'er  things  are 
not  by  me  shall  be  shaken  and  destroyed. 

"4.  Therefore  if  a  man  marry  him  a  wife  in  the  world, 
and  he  mari^  her  not  by  me  nor  by  my  word,  and  he 
covenant  with  her  so'  long  as  he  is  In  the  world,  and  she 
with  him,  their  covenant  and  marriage  is  not  of  force 
when  they  are  dead,  and  when  they  are  out  of  the  world; 
therefore  they  are  not  bound  bv  any  law  when  they  are 
out  of  the  world;  therefore  when  they  are  out  of  the 
world  they  neither  marrv  nor  are  given  in  marriage,  but 
are  appointed  angels  in  heaven,  which  angels  are  minis- 
tering servants,  to  minister  for  those  who  are  worthy  of 
a  far  more  and  an  exceeding  and  an  eternal  weight  of 
ulory ;  for  these  angels  did  not  abide  my  law,  therefore 
tnev  cannot  be  enlarged,  but  remain  separately  and  singly, 
without  exaltation,  In  their  saved  condition,  to  all  eter- 
nity, and  from  thenceforth  are  not  goda,  but  are  angels 
of  God  forever  and  ever. 

"  6.  And  aeain,  verily  I  say  unto  yon,  if  a  man  marry  a 
wife,  and  make  a  covenant  with  her  for  time  and  for  all 
eternitv,  if  that  covenant  is  not  by  me.  or  by  my  word, 
which  is  my  law,  and  is  not  sealed  by  tne  Holy  Spirit  of 
promise,  throutfh  him  whom  I  have  anointed  and  ap- 
pointed unto  this  power,  then  it  is  not  valid,  neither  of 
force,  when  they  are  out  of  the  world,  because  they  are 
not  Joined  by  roe,  saith  the  Lord,  neither  by  my  word ; 
when  they  are  out  of  the  world,  it  can  not  be  received 
there,  because  the  angels  and  the  gods  are  appointed 
there,  by  whom,  they  cannot  pass:  they  cannoL  there- 
fore, Inherit  my  glory,  for  my  house  is  a  house  of  order, 
saith  the  Lord  God. 

"6.  And  again,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  if  a  man  marry  a 
wife  by  my  word,  which  is  my  law,  and  by  the  new  and 
everlasting  covenant,  and  it  is  sealed  unto  them  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  promise,  by  him  who  Is  anointed,  unto 
whom  I  have  appointed  this  power  and  the  keys  of  this 
priesthood,  and  it  shall  be  said  unto  them,  Te  shall  come 
forth  in  the  first  resurrection ;  and  if  it  be  after  the  first 
resurrection,  in  the  next  resurrection ;  and  shall  inherit 
thrones,  kingdoms,  principalities  and  powers,  dominions, 
all  heights  and  depths,  then  shall  it  be  written  in  the 
Lamb's  Book  of  Life,  that  be  shall  commit  no  murder 
whereby  to  shed  Innocent  blood ;  and  if  ye  abide  in  my 
covenauL  and  commit  no  murder  whereoy  to  shed  in- 
nocent blood.  It  shall  be  done  unto  them  in  all  things 
whatsoever  my  servant  hath  put  upon  them,  in  time  and 
through  all  eternity,  and  shall  be  of  fhll  force  when  they 
are  out  of  the  world ;  and  they  shall  pass  by  the  angels 
and  the  gods  which  are  set  there,  to  their  exaltation  and 
glory  in  nil  things,  as  hath  been  sealed  upon  their  heads, 
which  glory  shul  be  a  fUlness  and  a  continuation  of  the 
seeds  forever  and  ever. 

"7.  Then  shall  they  be  gods,  because  they  have  no  end ; 
therefore  shall  they  be  from  everlastine  to  everlasting, 
because  they  continue:  then  shall  they  oe  above  all,  be- 
cause all  things  are  suoject  unto  them.  Then  shall  they 
be  gods,  because  they  have  all  power,  and  the  angels  are 
subject  unto  them. 

"8.  Verily,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  except  ye  abide  my 
law  ye  cannot  attain  to  this  glory ;  for  strait  is  the  gate 
and  narrow  the  way  that  leadeth  unto  the  exaltation 
and  continuation  of  the  lives,  and  few  there  be  that  find 
it,  because  ye  receive  me  not  in  the  world,  neither  do  ye 
know  me.    But  if  ye  receive  me  in  the  world,  then  shall 

fe  know  me,  and  shall  receive  your  exaltation,  that  where 
am  ye  shall  be  also.  This  is  etenial  life,  to  know  the 
only  wise  and  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  he  hath 
sent.  I  am  he.  Receive  ye,  therefore,  my  law.  Broad  is 
the  gate  and  wide  the  way  that  leadeth  to  the  death ;  and 
many  there  are  that  go  in  thereat ;  because  they  receive 
me  not,  neither  do  they  abide  in  my  law. 
'^9.  Verily,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  if  a  man  marry  a  wife 
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according  to  my  word,  and  they  are  sealed  by  the  Holj 
Spirit  of  promise,  according  to  mine  appoiDtmeDt,and  be 
or  she  shall  commit  any  sin  or  transgreission  of  the  new 
and  everlasting  covenant  whatever,  and  all  manner  uf 
blasphemies,  and  if  they  commit  no  murder,  wherein  iher 
shea  innocent  blood— yet  they  shall  come  forth  in  tb«  llrtt 
resurrection  and  enter  into  their  exaltatitm ;  bot  tbcy 
shall  be  destroyed  in  the  flesh,  and  shall  be  delivered 
unto  the  buflletings  of  Satan  unto  the  day  of  redempiioo, 
saith  the  Lord  G^. 

"10.  The  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  which 
shall  uut  be  forgiven  in  the  world  nor  out  of  the  world, 
is  in  that  ye  commit  murder,  wherein  ye  shed  ianiiccDt 
blood,  and  assent  unto  my  death  after  ye  have  received 
my  new  and  everlasting  covenant,  saith  the  Lord  Gtid: 
aiid  he  that  abideth  not  this  law  can  in  nowise  enter  into 
my  glory,  but  shall  be  damned,  saith  the  Lord. 

"11.  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  will  give  unto  tbce 
the  law  of  my  holy  priesthood,  as  was  ordained  by  me 
and  my  Father  before  the  world  was.  Abraham  received 
all  things,  whatsoever  he  received,  by  revelation  and  com- 
mandment, by  my  word,  saith  the  Lord,  and  hath  entered 
into  his  exaltation  and  sitteth  upon  his  throne. 

"  12.  Abraham  received  promises  concerning  his  seed 
and  of  the  fruit  of  his  loins — f^om  whose  loins  ye  are, 
viz.  my  servant  Joseph— which  were  to  coutinae  so  long 
as  they  were  in  the  world ;  and  as  tonchlng[  Abraham 
and  his  seed,  out  of  the  world,  they  should  coniuine ;  boib 
in  the  worla  and  out  of  the  world  should  they  contiiiBe 
as  innumerable  as  the  stars ;  or  if  ye  were  to  count  ibe 
sand  upon  the  sea -shore,  ye  could  not  number  them. 
This  promise  is  yours  also,  because  ye  are  of  Abrahjim, 
and  the  promise  was  made  unto  Abraham ;  and  by  thu 
law  are  the  continuation  of  the  works  of  my  Father, 
wherein  he  glorifleih  himself.  Go  ye,  therefore,  and  du 
the  works  of  Abraham;  enter  ye  into  my  law,  aod  ye 
shall  be  saved.  But  if  ye  enter  not  into  my  law,  ye  can- 
not receive  the  promises  of  my  Father  which  he  made 
unto  Abraham. 

"  IS.  God  commanded  Abraham,  and  Sarah  nve  Haszir 
to  Abraham  to  wife.  And  why  did  she  do  itl  BecatiK 
this  was  the  law,  and  f^om  Hagar  spraue  many  peupie. 
This,  therefore,  was  fnlflllinK,  among  other  things,  the 
promises.  Was  Abraham,  therefore,  under  condemoa- 
tion?  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  Jfay;  for  I,  the  Lord,  com- 
manded it  Abraham  was  commanded  to  offer  bis  son 
Ii^aac ;  nevertheless  it  was  written.  Thou  ehalt  not  kill 
Abraham,  however,  did  not  refuse,  and  it  was  acooaaicd 
unto  him  for  righteousness. 

"  14.  Abraham  received  concubines,  and  tbey  bare  hia 
children,  and  it  was  accounted  unto  him  f<ir  righteoas* 
ness,  because  they  were  given  unto  him  for  righteoa»> 
ness,  because  they  were  given  unto  him,  and  be  abode  ia 
my  law :  aa  Isaac,  also,  and  Jacob  did  none  other  thtn^ 
than  that  which  ttiey  were  commanded ;  and  becaasetbey 
did  none  other  things  than  that  which  they  were  euia* 
manded,  they  have  entered  into  their  exaltation,  accord- 
ing to  the  promises,  and  sit  upon  thrones,  and  are  nut 
angels,  but  are  g^ds.  David  also  received  many  mrt$ 
and  concubines,  as  also  Solomon,  and  Mosea  my  serraoi, 
and  also  many  others  of  my  servants,  fh)m  the  oegiuDing 
of  creation  until  this  time ;  and  in  nothing  did  they  ^u, 
save  in  those  things  which  they  received  not  of  me. 

"IB.  David's  wives  and  concubines  were  given  nato 
him  of  me,  by  the  hand  of  Nathan  my  servant,  and  othen 
of  the  prophets  who  had  the  keys  of  this  power;  and  in 
none  of  these  things  did  he  sin  against  me,  save  in  the 
case  of  Uriah  and  his  wife ;  and  therefore  he  hath  fklleo 
ftrom  his  exaltation  and  received  his  portion ;  and  he  shall 
not  inherit  them  out  of  the  world,  for  I  gave  them  onto 
another,  saith  the  Lord. 

"  IC  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  I  gave  onto  thee,  mv 
servant  Joseph,  an  appointment,  and  to  restore  all  thin^: 
ask  what  ye  will,  and  it  shall  be  given  unto  joa  acoordias 
to  my  word ;  and  as  ye  have  asked  concerning  adnhefr, 
verily,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  if  a  man  receivetn  a  wife  ui 
the  new  and  everiaBting  covenant,  and  if  she  be  with  aa* 
other  man,  and  I  have  not  appointed  unto  her  by  the  holy 
anointing,  she  hath  committed  adultery,  and  ahall  be  de- 
stroyed. If  she  be  not  in  the  new  and  everlasting  eore- 
nant,  and  she  be  with  another  man,  she  has  committed 
adultery ;  and  if  her  husband  be  with  another  womae. 
and  he  was  under  a  vow,  he  hath  broken  his  vow,  and 
hath  committed  adultery;  and  if  she  hath  not  cfMomitled 
adultery,  but  is  innocentJand  hath  not  broken  her  vow. 
and  she  knoweth  it,  and  I  reveal  it  unto  yon,  my  servant 
Joseph,  then  shall  you  have  power,  by  the  power  of  my 
holy  priesthood,  to  take  her  and  give  her  nnto  him  that 
hath  not  committed  adultery,  but  hath  been  faitbftal,  for 
he  shall  be  made  ruler  over  numy:  for  I  have  conferred 
upon  you  the  keys  and  power  of  the  priesthood,  wherela 
I  restore  all  things,  and  make  known  tmto  yon  all  thisgs 
in  due  time. 

"  17.  And  verily,  verily  I  say  rmto  you,  that  whatsoever 
you  seal  on  earth  shall  be  sealed  in  heaven ;  and  whatao> 
ever  you  bind  on  earth,  in  my  name  and  by  my  word, 
saith  the  Lord,  it  shall  be  eternally  bound  In  the  heaveat: 
and  whoeesoever  sins  yon  remit  on  earth  ahall  be  reaalt' 
ted  eternally  in  the  heavens;  and  whosesoew  rins  y> 
retain  on  earth  shall  be  retained  in  heavan. 
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"  18.  And  again,  Tcrllj  I  my,  whomBoerer  yon  bleas  I 
will  ble«»,  and  whomsoever  yon  cnrae  I  wUl  cone,  ealtfa 
tbe  Lord ;  for  I,  the  Lord,  am  thy  God. 

'^19.  Aud  agaiu,  verily  I  say  unto  yon,  my  eervant  Jo- 
seph, that  whatMiever  yon  give  on  earth,  aud  to  whom- 
soever yon  give  anv  one  ou  earth,  by  my  word  aud  ac- 
oordiug  to  my  law,  It  uhall  be  visited  witu  blcsHiugs,  aud 
uot  cursiugtf,  aud  with  my  power,  saiih  the  Lora,  and 
f>hall  be  wiihont  coudemuutiou  ou  earth  aud  lu  heaven ; 
fur  I  sm  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  will  be  with  thee  even 
unto  the  eud  of  the  world  aud  through  all  eteruiiy :  for 
eerily  I  6eal  uuuu  yon  yonr  exaltatluu,  aud  pre(>are  a 
chroue  ft>r  run  lu  the  kingdom  of  my  Father,  with  Abra- 
bam  yonr  rather.  Behold,  1  have  seen  yonr  sacriflce?, 
aud  will  forgive  all  yonr  vius ;  1  have  seen  yonr  sacrifices 
ill  obedieuce  to  that  which  I  have  told  yon :  go,  therefore, 
aud  I  make  a  way  for  yonr  escape,  as  I  accepted  the  of- 
fering of  Abraham  of  his  son  Isaac 

**to.  Verily  1  say  noto  you,  a  commandment  I  give  nnto 
mine  handaiald,  Kmma  Smith,  your  wife,  whom  I  have 
l^iven  unto  vuu,  that  she  stay  herself,  aud  partake  uot  of 
tiiai  which  I  commanded  you  to  offer  nnto  her:  for  1  did 
it,  8<iith  the  Lord,  to  prove  you  all,  as  I  did  Abraham,  and 
that  I  might  require  an  offering  at  yonr  hand,  by  covenant 
and  sacritice:  aud  let  miue  huudmaid,  £mma  Smith,  re- 
ceive all  those  that  have  been  given  nnto  my  servant  Jo- 
seph, and  who  are  virtoona  aud  pnre  before  me;  aud 
thuse  who  are  nut  pure,  aud  have  said  they  are  pnre,  shall 
be  destroyed,  saith  the  Lord  God ;  for  I  am  the  Lord  thy 
God,  aud  ye  shall  obey  my  voice:  and  I  give  unto  my 
servant  Joseph  that  he  shall  be  made  mler  over  niauy 
thiuga,  for  he  hath  been  faiihftil  over  a  few  thiugs,  and 
from  henceforth  I  will  strengthen  him. 

"  21.  And  I  command  mine  haudmaid,  Emma  Smith,  to 
abide  aud  cleave  uuto  my  servant  Joseph,  and  to  none 
elae.  But  if  she  will  not  abide  this  commandment,  abe 
»liall  be  destroyed,  saith  the  Lord ;  for  I  am  the  Lord  thy 
Grod,  aud  will  destrov  her  if  she  abide  uot  in  my  law : 
bat  if  she  will  not  abide  this  commandment,  then  shall 
my  servant  Joseph  do  all  things  for  her.  even  as  he  hath 
said ;  and  I  will  bless  him,  and  mnliiply  him,  and  give 
auto  him  a  huudredfold  in  this  world,  of  fathers  aud 
mothers,  brothers  and  sisters,  houses  and  lands,  wives 
aud  children,  aud  crowns  of  eternal  lives  in  the  eternal 
-worlds.  And  again,  verily  1  any,  let  mine  handmaid  for- 
give my  servant  Joseph  his  trespasses,  and  then  shall  she 
Le  forgiven  her  trespasses  wherein  she  has  trespassed 
against  me ;  and  I,  the  Lord  thy  God,  will  bless  her  aud 
multiply  her,  and  make  her  heart  to  rejoice. 

**2)tb  And  agaiu,  I  say,  let  uot  my  servant  Joseph  put 
bia  property  ont  of  his  hands,  lest  an  enemy  come  and 
destroy  him,  for  Satan  seeketh  to  destroy ;  for  I  am  the 
Lord  thy  God,  and  he  is  my  servant ;  and  behold  \  aud  lo, 
1  am  with  him,  as  I  was  with  Abraham  thy  father,  eveu 
nnto  his  exallaiion  and  glory. 

**  2S.  Now,  as  touching  the  law  of  the  priesthood,  there 
are  manv  things  pertaining  thereunto.  Verily,  if  a  man 
be  called  of  my  Father,  as  was  Aaron,  by  mine  own  voice, 
aud  by  the  voice  of  him  that  sent  me,  aud  I  have  endow- 
ed bim  with  the  keys  of  the  power  of  this  priesthood,  if 
be  do  anything  iu  my  name,  aud  accordiuK  to  my  law 
aud  by  my  word,  he  will  not  commit  sin,  and  1  will  Jnstify 
bim.  Let  no  one.  therefore,  set  on  my  servant  Joseuh, 
fur  1  will  JiutifV  him ;  for  he  shall  do  the  sacrifice  which 
I  require  at  his  hands  for  his  transgressions,  saith  the 
Lord  your  God. 

**  M.  And  again,  as  pertaining  to  the  law  of  the  priest- 
bood :  If  any  man  espouse  a  virgin,  and  desire  to  espouse 
another,  and  the  first  give  her  couseut ;  and  if  he  espouse 
tbe  tiecimd,  and  they  are  virgins,  and  have  vowed  to  no 
oiber  man,  then  he  is  Justified ;  ne  cannot  commit  adul- 
tery, for  they  are  given  unto  him ;  for  he  canuot  commit 
adultery  with  that  that  belongeth  nnto  him,  and  to  none 
eii«e :  and  if  he  have  ten  virgins  siven  nnto  him  by  this 
lavr,  he  caunot  commit  adultery,  for  they  belons  to  him, 
aud  they  are  given  nnto  him:  therefore  is  he  Jnstlfied. 
But !  rone  or  either  of  the  ten  virgins,  afier  she  la  espouised, 
eball  be  with  another  man,  she  has  committed  adul- 
tery, and  shall  be  destroyed ;  for  they  are  given  unto  him 
to  mnltiply  and  replenish  the  earth,  according  to  my  com- 
mandment, aud  to  fhlfll  the  pmmlse  which  was  given  by 
my  Father  before  the  fonuclation  of  the  world,  and  for 
their  exaltation  in  the  eternal  worlds,  that  they  may  bear 
I  be  souls  of  men ;  for  herein  is  the  work  of  my  Father 
cou tinned  that  he  may  be  glorified. 

**89t.  Aud  again,  verily,  verily  laay  nnto  yon,  if  any  man 
buve  a  wife  who  holds  the  keys  of  this  nower,  and  he 
teaches  unto  her  the  law  of  my  prlesthooa  as  pertaining 
to  tbese  things,  then  shall  she  oelleve,  and  administer 
iinu>  bim,  or  »he  shall  be  destroyed,  saith  the  Lord  yonr 
G«>d  ;  for  I  will  destroy  her ;  for  I  will  magnify  my  name 
upon  all  those  who  receive  and  abide  in  my  law.  There- 
fare  it  shall  be  lawful  in  me,  if  she  receive  not  this  law, 
for  bim  to  receive  all  things  whatsoever  I,  the  Lord  his 
G«h],  will  give  nnto  him,  because  she  did  not  believe  and 
administer  nnto  him,  according  to  my  word;  aud  she 
tben  becomes  the  transgressor,  and  he  is  exempt  Ttoni  the 
law  of  Sarah,  who  administered  unto  Abraham  according 
to  tbe  law,  when  I  commanded  Abraham  to  take  Hagar 
to  wife.    And  now,  as  pertaining  to  this  law :  Verily,  ver- 
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ily  I  say  nnto  von,  I  will  reveal  more  nnto  yon  hereafter; 
therefore  let  this  sufltce  for  the  present.  Behold,  I  am 
Alpha  and  Omega.    Amen.** 

Following  the  revelation  is  this  explanation: 

*'  Plurality  of  wives  is  a  doctrine  verv  popular  among 
most  of  mankind  at  the  present  day.  It  is  practiced  by 
the  most  powerfhl  nations  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  by  nn- 
meroua  nations  iuhabitiug  the  islands  of  the  sea.  and  by 
the  aboriginal  nations  ofthe  great  western  hemisphere. 
The  one-wife  system  is  confined  principally  to  a  few  small 
nations  inhabiting  Europe,  and  to  those  wno  are  of  Euro- 
pean origin  inhabiting  America.  It  is  estimated  by  the 
most  able  historians  of  onr  day  that  about  fonr  fifths  of 
the  population  of  the  globe  believe  and  practice,  accord- 
ing  to  their  respective  laws,  the  doctrine  of  a  plurality  of 
vi-ives.  If  the  popularity  of  a  doctrine  is  in  proportion  to 
the  nnmbers  wno  believe  in  it^  then  it  follows  that  the  p2u- 
ralUy  syttem  is  fonr  times  more  popular  among  the  in- 
habitants of  the  earth  than  the  one-w(/e  system. 

"  Those  nations  who  practice  the  plurality  doctrine  con- 
sider it  as  virtnons  and  as  right  for  one  man  to  have  many 
wives  as  to  have  one  only.  Therefore  they  have  enacted 
laws,  not  only  givine  this  right  to  their  citicens,  but  also 
pi'otecting  them  in  It,  and  punishing  all  those  who  in- 
fringe np<m  the  chastity  ofthe  marriage  covenant  by  com- 
mitting adultery  with  any  one  of  the  wives  of  his  neigh- 
bor. Those  nations  do  not  consider  it  nosslble  for  a  man 
to  commit  adnltery  with  any  one  or  those  women  to 
whom  he  tias  been  lesally  married  according  to  their 
laws.  The  posterity  raised  up  unto  the  husband  throngh 
each  of  his  wives  are  all  considered  to  be  legitimate,  and 
provisions  are  made  in  their  laws  for  those  children,  the 
same  as  if  they  were  the  children  of  one  wife.  Adnlter- 
ies,  fornications,  and  all  unvirtuons  cimdnct  between  the 
sexes  are  severely  punished  by  them.  Indeed,  plurality 
among  them  is  considered  not  only  virtuous  and  right, 
but  a  great  check  or  preventative  against  adnlteries  anct 
unlawAil  connections,  which  are  amime  the  greatest  evils 
with  which  nations  are  cursed,  produdng  a  vast  amount 
of  suffering  and  misery,  devastation  and  death :  under- 
mining the  very  foundations  of  happiness,  and  destroy- 
ing the  framework  of  society  and  the  peace  of  the  do- 
mestic circle. 

*'  Some  ofthe  nations  of  Bnrope  who  believe  in  the  one- 
wife  system  have  actually  forbidden  a  plurality  of  wives 
by  their  laws ;  and  the  consequences  are  that  the  whole 
country  among  them  is  overran  with  the  most  abomina- 
ble practices;  adulteries  and  unlawful  connections  pre- 
vail throtigh  all  their  villages,  towns,  cities,  and  country 
places  to  a  most  fearfhl  extent  Aud  among  some  of 
these  nations  these  sinks  of  wickedness,  wretchedness, 
and  misery  are  licensed  by  law ;  while  their  piety  wonld 
be  wonderfully  shocked  to  anthorise  by  law  the  plurality 
system  as  adopted  by  many  neighboring  nations. 

"  The  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  being 
founded  upon  the  principles  of  iyeedom,  do  not  Interfere 
with  marriage  relations,  but  leave  the  nation  tree  to  be- 
lieve in  and  practice  the  doctrine  of  a  plurality  of  wives, 
or  to  confine  themselves  to  the  one-wife  system,  Just  as 
they  choose.  This  is  as  it  should  be :  It  leaves  the  con- 
science of  man  nntrammelled,  and  so  long  as  he  InJnreB 
no  person,  aud  does  not  InfHnge  upon  the  nghts  of  others, 
he  is  free  by  the  Ctmstitntlon  to  marry  one  wife  or  many,  or 
none  at  all,  and  becomes  accountable  to  God  for  the  ifght- 
eonsness  or  nnrighteonsness  of  his  domestic  relations. 

"The  Constitution  leaves  the  several  states  and  terri- 
tories to  enact  such  laws  as  they  see  proper  in  regard  to 
marriages,  provided  that  they  do  not  iiiiyinge  uptm  the 
rights  of  conscience  and  the  liberties  guaranteed  in  that 
sacred  document.  Therefore  if  any  state  or  territory 
feels  disposed  to  enact  laws  guaranteeing  to  each  of  its 
citizens  the  right  to  marry  many  wives,  such  laws  would 
be  perfectly  cousiltntional;  hence  the  several  states  and 
territories  practice  the  one-wife  system  ont  of  choice,  and 
not  because  they  are  nnder  any  obligations  so  to  do  by 
the  National  Constitution.  Indeed,  we  doubt  very  much 
whether  any  state  or  territory  has  the  constltntlonal  right 
to  make  laws  prohibiting  the  plurality  doctrine  In  cases 
where  it  is  practiced  by  religious  societies  as  a  matter  of 
conscience  or  as  a  doctrine  of  their  religious  faith.  The 
first  article  of  the  Amendments  to  the  Constitution  says 
expressly  that  *  Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting 
an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exer- 
etss  Uureti/.^  Now  if  even  Congress  itself  has  no  power 
to  pass  a  law  *  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  of  religion.' 
much  less  has  any  state  or  territory  power  to  pass  sncii 
an  act. 

*'  The  doctrine  of  a  plnrality  of  wives  was  believed  and 
practiced  by  Abraham,  the  father  of  the  faithfhl ;  and  we 
find  that  while  in  this  practice  the  angels  of  God  fh»qnent- 
iy  ministered  to  him,  hud  at  one  time  dined  with  him ; 
and  God  manifested  himself  to  him,  and  entered  into 
familiar  conversation  with  him.  Neither  God  nor  his 
angels  reproved  Abraham  for  being  a  polygamist,  but  on 
the  contrary  the  Almighty  greatly  blessed  bim,  and  made 
promises  nnto  him  concerning  both  Isaac  and  lahmael. 
clearly  showing  that  Abraham  practiced  what  is  called 
polygamy  nnder  the  sanction  of  the  Almighty.  Now  if 
ihe  nther  of  the  falthlhl  was  thns  blessM,  certainly  it 
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flhonld  not  be  coneidered  irreli«ion8  for  the  fAithfUl,  who 
are  CHlled  his  children,  to  walk  in  the  steps  of  their  fa- 
ther Abrabnm.  Indeed,  if  the  Lord  bim8elf,  lhrou>;b  bis 
hiilv  prophets,  should  give  more  wives  unto  his  servants, 
ns  ho  u^ave  them  unto  the  prophet  David,  it  wonld  be  a 
great  sin  for  them  to  refuse  that  which  he  gives.  In  such 
a  case  it  would  become  a  matter  of  conscience  with  them 
and  a  part  of  their  religion,  and  they  would  be  bound  to 
ezercii^e  their  faith  in  tliis  doctrine,  and  practice  it,  or  be 
condemned ;  therefore  Congress  woald  have  no  power  to 
prohibit  the  free  exercise  of  this  part  of  their  religion ; 
neither  would  the  states  or  territories  have  power,  con- 
stitutitniallr,  to  pass  a  law  *  prohibiting  the  free  exercise 
There<if.'  Now  a  certain  religious  society,  called  Shakers, 
believe  it  to  be  wrong  for  them  to  marry  even  one  wife; 
it  certainly  would  be  nncunstitntional  for  either  the  Con- 
gre:<s  or  the  states  to  pass  a  law  compellinir  all  people  to 
marry  at  a  certain  age,  because  it  wonld  infringe  uuon 
the  rights  of  conscience  among  the  Shakers,  and  they 
would  be  prohibited  the  tree  exercise  of  their  religion. 

"  From  the  foregoing  revelation,  given  through  Joseph 
the  seer,  it  will  be  seen  that  Qod  has  actually  commanded 
some  of  his  servants  to  take  more  wives,  and  has  pointed 
out  certain  duties  in  regard  to  the  marriage  ceremony, 
showing  that  they  must  be  married  for  time  and  for  all 
eteri^ity,  and  showing  the  advantages  to  be  derived  in  a 
future  state  by  this  eternal  anion,  and  showing  still  fhr- 
ther  that  If  they  refused  to  obey  this  command,  after  hav- 
ing the  law  revealed  to  them,  they  should  be  damned. 
This  revelation,  then,  makes  it  a  matter  of  conscience 
among  all  the  Latter-dny  Saints ;  and  they  embrace  it  as 
a  part  and  portion  of  their  religion,  ana  verily  believe 
that  they  cannot  be  saved  and  reject  it.    Has  Gonsress 

Sower,  then,  to  pass  laws  'prohibiting*  the  Churcn  of 
esns  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  ^  the  free  exereiae*  of  this 
article  of  their  religion  f  Have  any  of  the  states  or  terri- 
tories a  constitutional  right  to  pass  laws  *  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  of  the  religion'  which  the  Church  of  the 
Saints  conscientiously  and  sincerely  believe  to  be  essen- 
tial to  their  salvation  t    No ;  they  have  no  such  right. 

*'The  Latter-day  Saints  have  the  most  implicit  ctm- 
fldeuce  in  all  the  revelations  given  through  Joseph  the 
Prophet ;  and  they  would  much  sooner  lay  down  their  lives 
and  suffer  martyrdom  than  to  deny  the  least  revelation 
that  was  ever  given  to  him.  In  one  of  the  revelations 
through  him  we  read  that  Ood  raised  up  wi«e  men  and 
inspired  them  to  write  the  Constitution  of  oar  country, 
that  the  freedom  of  the  people  might  be  maintained,  ac- 
cording to  the  f^ee  agency  which  he  had  riven  to  them ; 
that  every  man  might  be  accountable  to  uod  and  not  to 
man,  so  fiir  as  religloas  doctrines  and  conscience  are  con- 
cerned. And  the  more  we  examine  that  sacred  instm- 
nient  framed  by  the  wisdom  of  our  illustrious  fathers, 
the  more  we  are  compelled  to  believe  that  an  invincible 
power  controlled,  dictated,  and  guided  them  in  laying  the 
loundation  of  111>erty  and  freedom  npon  this  great  west- 
ern hemisphere.  To  this  land  the  Mohammedan,  the 
Hindis,  the  Chinese  can  emigrate,  and  each  bring  with 
him  his  score  of  wives  and  his  hundred  children,  and  the 
glorious  Conetitntion  of  imr  country  will  not  interfere 
with  his  domestic  relations.  Under  the  broad  banner  of 
the  Constitution,  he  is  protected  in  all  his  family  associa- 
tions; none  have  a  right  t9  tear  any  of  his  wives  or  his 
•  children  firom  him.  So,  likewise,  nnder  the  broad  folds 
of  the  Constitution,  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Utah  have  the  right  to  pass  laws  regulating  their 
matrimonial  relations,  and  protecting  each  of  their  citizens 
in  the  right  of  marrying  one  or  many  wives,  as  the  case 
may  be.  If  Ctmgress  should  repeal  those  laws,  they  could 
not  do  so  on  the  ground  of  their  beiiis  nnconstitutionaL 
And  even  if  Congress  should  repeal  them,  there  still 
wonld  be  no  law  in  Utah  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  of 
that  religious  right;  neither  do  the  citizens  of  Utah  feel 
disposed  to  pass  such  an  unconstitutional  act  which 
would  infringe  a|>on  the  most  sacred  rights  of  cimscience. 

"Tradition  and  custom  have  great  influence  over  na- 
tions. Long-established  customs,  whether  right  or  wrong, 
become  sacied  in  the  estimation  of  mankind.  Those  na- 
tions who  have  been  accustomed  f^om  time  immemorial 
to  the  practice  of  what  la  called  polygamy  would  consider 
a  law  abolishing  It  as  the  very  height  of  injustice  and  of>- 
presi>ion ;  the  very  idea  of  being  limited  to  the  one-wife 
system  would  be  considered  not  only  oppressive  and  un- 
just, but  absolutely  absurd  and  ridiculous:  it  would  be 
considered  an  Innovation  unon  the  long -established 
usages,  customs,  and  laws  of  nnmeroos  and  powerful 
unti<ms:  an  innovation  of  the  most  dangerons  character, 
calculated  to  destroy  the  most  sacred  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  famllv  associations— to  upset  the  very  founda- 
tions of  individual  rights,  rendered  dear  and  sacred  by 
being  handed  down  to  them  from  the  most  remote  ages 
of  antiquity. 

*'On  the  other  hand,  the  European  nations  who  have 
been  for  oentnries  restricted  by  law  to  the  one-wife  theory 
wonld  consider  it  a  shocking  innovation  upon  the  cus- 
toms of  their  fathers  to  abollsn  their  Testrictlve  laws,  and 
to  give  fireedom  and  liberty,  according  to  the  plurality 
system.  It  is  custom,  then.  In  a  great  degree,  that  forms 
the  conscience  of  nations  and  individuals  iu  rnrard  to  the 
marriage  relationships.    Custom  causes  ftmr  mths  of  the 


population  of  the  globe  to  decide  that  polygamy,  as  It  is 
caned.  Is  a  good  and  not  an  evil  practice :  cuatum  canses 
the  balance,  or  the  remaining  tilth,  to  decide  In  oppm^tioo 
to  the  great  minority. 

**Thiise  individuals  who  have  strength  of  mind  sail- 
cient  to  divest  themselves  entirely  firom  the  inllaence  of 
custom,  and  examine  the  doctrine  of  a  plurality  of  wires 
under  the  light  of  reas<m  and  revelation,  will  be  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  It  is  a  doctrine  of  divine  origin :  that 
it  was  embraced  and  practiced  under  the  divine  sauctioo 
by  the  most  righteous  men  who  ever  lived  on  tbe  eanh: 
holy  prophets  and  patriarchs,  who  were  Inspired  by  the 
Holy  Qhost— who  were  en  wrapt  In  the  vlsitms  of  the  Al- 
mighty— who  ctmversed  with  holy  angels — who  saw  0«d 
face  to  face,  and  talked  with  him  as  a  man  talks  with  his 
friend— were  *  polysamlsts,*  that  is,  they  had  many  wires, 
raised  up  many  children  by  them,  and  were  never  re- 
proved by  the  Holy  Ghost,  nor  by  angels,  nor  br  the  Al- 
mighty, for  believing  in  and  practicing  such  a  anctriue ; 
on  the  contrary,  eacn  one  of  tnese  '  polygamists^  received 
by  revelation  promises  and  blessings  for  himeeli;  for  bis 
wives,  and  for  his  numerous  children  bom  unto  him  by 
his  numerous  wives.  Moreover,  the  Lord  himself  gave 
revelation  to  different  wives  belou^ng  to  the  same  num. 
revealing  to  them  the  great  blessings  which  should  re«i 
npon  their  posterity;  angels  also  were  sent  i«>  comfurt 
and  bless  them ;  and  in  no  Instance  do  we  And  them  re- 
proved for  having  Joined  themselves  In  marriage  to  a 


polygamlst.*    Indeed,  the  Lord  himself  guve  lawa,  not  to 
prohibit  *  polygamy,' but  showing  his  will  In  relatlim  to 


the  children  raised  up  by  the  different  wives  of  the  sane 
man ;  and,  ftirthermore,  the  Lord  himself  actually  oiBdst- 
ed  in  giving  David  all  the  wives  of  Saul :  this  occurred, 
too,  wnen  mvid  already  had  several  wives  which  he  had 

f»reviou8l v  taken :  therefore,  as  the  Lord  did  actually  give 
uto  David's  own  bosom  all  the  wives  of  Sanl,  he  mast 
not  only  have  sanctioned  'polygamy,'  bat  established  aod 
instituted  it  npon  a  sure  foundation  by  giving  the  wire? 
himself,  the  same  as  he  gave  Eve  to  Aaam.  Therefore 
those  who  are  completelv  divested  fh>m  the  Inflneoce  of 
national  castom^  and  who  Judge  concerning  this  matter 
bv  the  Word  of  Qod,  are  compelled  to  believe  that  the 
plurality  of  wives  was  once  sanctioned,  for  many  ages,  by 
the  Almiffhty ;  and  bv  a  still  fhrther  research  of  the  di- 
vine oracles,  they  flna  no  Intimations  that  this  divine  in- 
stitution was  ever  repealed.  It  was  an  in8tltnti<m  not 
originated  under  the  law  of  Moses,  but  it  was  of  a  £&r 
more  ancient  date;  and,  Instead  of  being  abolished  by 
that  law,  it  was  sanctioned  and  perpetuated :  and  when 
Christ  came  to  fhlfll  that  law,  and  to  do  It  away  by  the 
introduction  of  a  better  covenant,  he  did  not  abolisn  the 
plurality  system :  not  being  originated  nnder  that  law,  i: 
was  not  made  nnll  and  void  when  that  law  was  duvt 
away.  Indeed,  there  were  manv  things  in  amuectiuD 
with  the  law  that  were  iitit  abolished  when  the  law  was 
fulfilled;  as,  for  instance,  the  Ten  CommandmeutB,  which 
the  people  under  the  Qonpel  covenant  were  still  obliged 
to  obey;  and  until  we  can  find  some  law  of  God  ab>ili«b- 
ing  and  prohibiting  a  plurality  of  wives,  we  are  compelltd 
to  believe  it  a  divine  institution:  and  we  are,  furthermore, 
compelled  to  believe  that  If  this  Institution  be  enierfd 
into  now,  under  the  same  principles  which  governed  the 
holy  prophets  and  patriarchs,  that  God  will  approbate  Ic 
now  as  much  as  he  did  then ;  and  that  the  persons  who 
do  thus  practice  it  conscientitmsly  and  sincerely  are  j3«t 
as  honorable  in  the  sight  of  God  as  those  who  have  bat 
one  wife.  And  that  which  Is  honorable  before  God  choald 
be  honorable  before  men :  and  no  one  shoald  be  despised 
when  he  acts  in  all  good  conscience  npon  any  ininciple 
of  doctrine;  neither  shoald  there  be  laws  in  any  of  then 
states  or  territories  to  compel  any  Indlvldoal  to  act  In 
violation  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  cooscienc*;  bet  every 
one  should  be  left  in  all  matters  of  religion  to  his  ovn 
choice,  and  thus  become  acomntable  to  Qod,  and  not  to 
his  fellow-man. 

"If  the  people  of  this  oonntry  have  generally  formed 
different  conclnslons  (h>m  as  npon  this  subject,  and  if 
they  have  embraced  religions  wnich  are  more  coogeu.al 
to  their  minds  than  the  religion  of  the  Saints,  we  say  &> 
them  that  they  are  welcome  to  their  own  religliins  vlew»: 
the  laws  should  not  interfere  with  the  exercise  of  their 
religious  rights.  If  we  cannot  convince  yoa  by  reasna 
nor  by  the  Word  of  Qod  that  vour  religion  Is  wrong,  wt 
will  not  persecute  you,  but  will  sustain  yon  In  the  privi- 
leges guaranteed  In  the  great  charter  of  American  liherty: 
we  ask  from  you  the  same  generosity— protect  os  in  tSe 
exercise  of  our  religions  rights— convince  us  of  oar  emxs 
of  doctrine,  if  we  have  any,  by  reason,  by  logical  argn* 
ments,  or  by  the  Word  of  God,  and  we  will  be  ever  grate- 
ful for  the  Information,  and  yoa  will  ever  hare  the  pless> 
ing  reflection  that  you  have  been  the  Instrnments  in  the 
hands  of  God  of  redeeming  your  fellow-beings  from  the 
darkness  which  you  may  see  enveloping  their  miods. 
Come,  then,  let  us  reason  together,  and  try  ii>  dl«coTer 
the  true  light  upon  all  snbjects  connected  with  oar  tem- 
poral or  eternal  happiness ;  and  if  we  disagree  in  oor 
Judgments,  let  us  impute  It  to  the  weakneas  and  lmpe^ 
fectlons  of  our  fallen  natures,  and  let  na  pity  each  other, 
and  endeavor  with  patience  and  meekness  to  reclaim  ttom 
error,  and  save  the  immortal  soul  fh>m  an  endless  death." 
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This  document  was  not  officially  promulgated  at  Salt 
Lake  City  until  August  29,  1852  (Remy,  ii,  112-180), 
when  it  was  given  to  a  great  conference,  to  be  thereaf- 
ter as  a  possession  unto  all  the  Saints  (Stenhouse,  p.  182 
sq.).     The  Prophet's  widow  at  once  denounced  it  as  a 
furgenk%  and  with  four  of  her  sons  declaimed  against  it 
as  gravely  unjust  to  the  memory  of  their  husband  and 
fatheh   There  seems  to  be,  however,  no  ground  for  this 
protest.     Mormons  who  knew  Smith  and  afterwards 
apostatized,  as  well  as  more  recent  apostate  Saints,  insist, 
after  a  most  searching  inquiry,  that  Smith  must  have 
been  the  author,  or  the  supposed  "  seer,"  of  this  "  revela- 
tion.**   Says  Steuhouse :  '*  The  sons  of  the  Prophet  have 
been  very  restive  under  the  imputation  of  polygamous 
practices  being  attributed  to  their  father.    They  have 
labored  indefatigably  in  decrying  polygamy,  and  have 
devoted  a  large  share  of  their  time,  tident,  ink,  and  pa- 
per in  hostility  to  it,  as  they  evidently  believe  it  is  both 
a  great  error  and  a  great  sin.    But  as  the  facts  of  Jo- 
seph's marital  relations  with  *sbters'  who  claim  to  be 
his  *■  wives,*  in  the  Mormon  sense,  are  overwhelming,  the 
suns,  in  denying  their  sire's  polygamy,  ore  driven  to  the 
alternative  of  silently  allowing  the  inevitable  charge  of 
practical  'free  love,'  *  adultery,'  or  whatever  others  may 
choose  to  call  it   At  the  present  time  there  are  probably 
about  a  dozen  'sisters'  in  Utah  who  proudly  acknowl- 
edge themselves  to  be  the  *  wives  of  Joseph,'  and  how 
many  others  there  mav  have  been  who  held  that  rela- 
tionship  'no  man  knoweth.' . . .  Mrs.  Emma  Smith  may 
feel  justified  in  denying  that  her  husband  was  a  polyg- 
amist ;  for  she  may  neither  assent  to  the  use  of  the  term 
nur  acknowledge  the  principle.    But  there  is  to  the  au- 
thor s  mind  the  most  satisfactory  evidence  that  Joseph 
Smith  had  'sealed'. to  him  a  large  number  of  women 
some  time  before  his  death,  many  of  whom  have  stated 
to  the  author  that  they  were  'the  wives  of  Joseph 
Smith;'  that  'Mrs.  Emma  Smith  was  aware  of  the  fact,' 
and  that  it  was  the  trouble  growing  out  of  the  discovery 
of  such  relationship  that  called  forth  the  revelation"  (p. 
185-188).    We  have  not  room  here  to  quote  further 
from  the  writings  and  sayings  of  the  Saints  on  the  sub- 
ject of  *'  pluraUsm."    In  the  article  on  Polygamy  the 
Mormon  position  will  be  carefully  considered.    Suffice 
it  to  say  here  that  the  practice  of  pluralism  is  now  car- 
ried to  great  lengths  among  the  Saints,  their  leading 
men  having  from  fifteen  to  forty  wives  each.     Mr. 
Young  is  known  to  have  nineteen  "real,  living  wives." 
*'  How  many  spiritual  wives  he  has  had,"  says  Mrs. 
Stenhouse  (7W/  it  AU)^^ it  would  be  impossible  to  say. 
Probably  he  himself  does  not  know  theur  number.  Late- 
ly, I  believe,  he  has  been  making  his  will,  and,  if  so,  I 
suppose  he  has '  taken  count  of  alL'    He  has  besides  in 
various  parts  of  Utah  many  other  wives,  who  are  all 
more  or  less  provided  for;  but  they  are  of  little  account, 
and  be  seldom  or  never  sees  them.    The  nineteen  whom 
I  have  named  form  his  family  at  home,  as  I  may  say — 
are  all  under  his  own  roof,  or,  at  least,  they  live  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  and  are  known  to  every  one  of  his  wives"  (p. 
290).    The  universal  testimony  of  all  travellers  is  that 
if  the  effect  of  polygamy  has  not  been  to  corrupt  the 
morals  and  deteriorate  the  character  of  the  people,  it  has 
certainly  degraded  their  physical  condition.    It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  women  submit  to  a  yoke  which  they  ab- 
hor because  they  see  no  escape,  or  that  they  bend  to  it 
from  a  mistaken  sense  of  duty.    The  wives  generally 
live  apart,  in  some  instances  in  separate  houses.    The 
first  wife  is  practically  recognised  as  the  head,  though 
not  always  the  favorite  of  the  husband. 

We  quote  from  Mr.  Bowles's  pages,  who  epitomizes 
in  a  paragraph  the  common  testimony  of  all  observers 
against  the  polygamous  practices  of  the  Mormons  of 
Uuh :  "  It  is  a  dreadful  state  of  society  to  any  of  fine 
feelings  and  true  instincts;  it  robs  married  life  of  all 
its  sweet  sentiment  and  companionship;  and  while 
it  degrades  woman,  it  brutalizes  man,  teaching  him  to 
despise  and  domineer  over  his  wives,  over  all  women. 
It  breeds  jealousy,  distrust,  and  tempts  to  infidelity ;  but 


the  police  system  of  the  Church  and  the  community  is 
so  strict  and  constant  that  it  is  claimed  and  believed 
the  latter  vice  is  very  rare.  As  I  have  said,  we  had  lit- 
tle direct  communication  with  the  women  of  the  Saints, 
but  their  testimony  came  to  us  in  a  hundred  ways — sad, 
tragic,  heart-rending.  One  woman,  an  educated,  hand- 
some person,  as  yet  a  single  wife,  said,  with  bated  breath 
and  almost  hissing  fury,  to  one  of  our  por^  in  some 
aside  cUscussion  of  the  subject, '  Polygamy  is  tolerable 
enough  for  the  men,  but  it  is  hell  for  the  women !' " 
Even  stronger  and  more  heart-rending  is  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stenhouse.  The  latter's  book,  THl  it  All 
(Hartford,  Conn.,  1875, 12mo,  pp.  623),  gives  the  story 
of  a  woman's  life  experience  in  Mormondom  in  such 
detail  that  it  really  constitutes  the  fullest  review  of 
pluralistic  life.  Her  husband's  work  is,  however,  more 
valuable  to  the  inquirer,  as  it  is  written  more  impartial- 
ly and  considerately.  And  his  picture  of  pluralism  has 
enough  to  sadden  the  most  cold-hearted.  Says  he :  "  To 
assert  that  any  true  woman  living  in  polygamy  is  in 
heart  and  soul  satisfied  and  happy,  is  to  simply  libel  her 
nature. . . .  The  women  are,  however,  not  alone  the  suf- 
ferers by  polygamy.  The  intelligent  of  the  fair  sex 
among  the  Mormons  will  readily  admit  this,  and  some 
even  go  so  far  as  to  pity  their  husbands,  and  to  extend 
to  them  the  genuine  sympathy  of  their  hearts,  though 
polygamy  has  been  their  own  curse.  Whatever  else 
it  has  achieved,  polygamy  has  at  least  been  impartial 
with  the  sexes,  and  while  it  has  martyred  the  woman, 
it  has  not  failed  to  enslave  the  man.  ...  No  man  ever 
regained  his  senses  after  the  act  of  sealing  without  feel- 
ing that  he  had  fatally  wounded  the  wife  of  his  youth. 
It  is  a  cruelty  that  he  realizes  as  well  as  his  wife,  and 
he,  the  nominal  but  innocent  cause  of  her  wrong,  seeks 
to  assuage  her  sufferings  by  greater  kindness  and  ten- 
derness. But  no  smooth  words,  nor  the  soiU-speaking 
affection  of  his  eye,  can  heal  the  wound.  It  steals  h^r 
life  away,  and  in  her  true  heart  she  curses  the  day  she 
ever  heard  of  Mormonism.  For  the  man  who  realizes 
and  shares  the  misery  of  his  wife,  the  future  life  is  but 
'  a  living  lie.'  Were  the  man  an  angel,  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  him  to  act  justly  towards  two  or  twenty 
wives,  and  divide  to  each  the  full  measure  of  her  rights. 
.  .  .  Pol^'gamy  may  be  the  marital  relation  of  the  sex- 
es in  heaven;  it  may  be  the  'celestial  law'  of  the  gods 
— of  that  there  is  no  discussion  or  dreaming ;  but  one 
thing  is  certain,  that  it  is  not  the  true  marital  relation 
of  the  sexes  upon  the  earth,  and  thirty  years  of  its 
practice  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  have 
stamped  it  as  a  withering  curse"  (p.  584-588). 

Pluralism,  then,  which  has  thus  far  failed  to  gahi 
the  hearty  support  of  the  more  intelligent  Mormons, 
if  we  may  accept  Mr.  Stenhouse's  statement,  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  to  gainsay  that  it  has,  reacted 
against  the  Church  of  the  Latter-day  Saints,  not  only 
socially,  but  also  numerically ;  for  since  the  promulga- 
tion of  this  tenet  many  of  its  converts  have  quitted 
them,  and  their  progress  has  been  stayed  in  a  great 
measure.  Says  Hlfr.  Stenhouse:  "On  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary, 1853,  it  was  published  in  the  Star,  It  fell  like  a 
thundei^bolt  upon  the  Saints,  and  fearfully  shattered  the 
mission.  The  British  elders,  who  in  their  ignorance 
had  been  denying  polygamy,  and  stigmatizing  their  op- 
ponents as  calumniators,  up  to  the  very  day  of  its  pub- 
lication, were  confounded  and  paralyzed,  and /rom' that 
time  to  the  present  the  avenues  of  preaching  have  closed 
one  after  another^  and  the  mission  that  was  once  the  glory 
of  the  Mormon  Church  has  tnthered  and  shrivelled  into 
comparative  insignificance.  The  outside  world  misjudges 
the  Mormon  people  when  it  imagines  that  polygamy 
was  ever  a  favorite  doctrine.  Doubtless  to  some  few  it 
was  a  pleasant  revelation ;  but  it  was  not  so  to  the  mass 
of  the  people,  for  they  resisted  it  until  they  were  com- 
pelled to  yield  their  opposition,  or  else  abandon  the 
Church  in  which  they  had  faith.  The  statistical  re- 
ports of  the  mission  in  the  British  Islands  (June  30, 
1853)  show  that  the  enormous  number  of  1776  peisons 
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werp  excommunicated  there  during  the  first  six  months 
of  the  preaching  of  polygamy.  The  entire  Church  then 
numbered,  men,  women,  and  children  over  eight  yean 
of  age,  80,690.  There  were  forty  '  seventies'  and  eight 
*  high-priests*  [see  §  V,  below,  for  explanation  of  these 
terms]  from  Utah  in  Britain  at  that  time,  carrying 
with  them  a  powerful  personal  influence  to  help  the 
Saints  to  tide  over  the  introduction  of  this  doctrine. 
These  Utah  missionaries  were  aided  by  a  native  priest- 
hood of  2578  elders,  1854  priests,  1416  teachers,  834  dea- 
cons; and  yet  no  less  than  1776  recusants  were  excom- 
municated. That  tells  its  own  tale.  That  all  these 
persons  withdrew  from  the  fellowship  of  the  Mormon 
Church  on  account  of  polygamy  would  be  an  unfair  in- 
ference. Still,  doubtless  polygamy  was  the  great  con- 
tributing cause  of  apostasy  then,  and  more  persons  have 
left  the  Mormon  communion  on  account  of  polygamy 
and  Brigham's  favorite  deity,  Adam  (which  he  first 
preached  in  October  of  the  same  year),  than  all  else  put 
together.  Few  of  the  Mormon  women  have  ever  ac- 
cepted polygamy  from  the  assent  of  their  judgments. 
They  have  first  been  led  by  their  teachers  to  consider 
the  doctrine  true,  and  afterwards  have  been  afraid  to 
question  it.  Their  fears  have  counselled  submission. 
. . .  Brigham  Young,  with  all  the  commanding  influence 
of  his  position,  could  not  silence  the  murmuring  within 
his  own  domicile  until  he  threatened  to  divorce  all  his 
wives,  and  told  them  that,  if  they  despised  the  order  of 
heaven,  he  would  pray  that  the  curse  of  the  Almighty 
might  be  close  to  their  heels,  and  follow  them  all  the  day 
long  (^Sernumj  July  14, 1855,  in  the  Bowecy,  Provo),  and 
even  all  that  violent  language  has  nut  attained  the  end; 
their  hearts  revolt  as  much  to-day,  though  they  have 
schooled  themselves  Into  submission  and  silence**  (p. 
201,202,588). 

We  append  the  preparations  and  the  wedding  cere- 
mony for  a  marriage  in  "  pluralism"  as  sketched  by  the 
apostle  Pratt : 

"  When  the  day  set  apart  for  the  solemnization  of  the 
marria<^  ceremony  has  arrived,  the  brideOToom  and  hfa 
wife,  and  also  the  nride,  together  with  thefr  relatives  and 
■nch  other  gneAts  as  may  he  invited,  assemble  at  the  place 
which  theyliaTe  appointed.  The  scribe  then  proceeds  to 
take  the  name?,  a^e«>,  native  towns,  counties,  states,  and 
conntries  of  the  parties  to  be  married,  which  he  careAiIly 
enters  on  record.  The  presidenL  who  is  the  prophet, 
seer,  and  revelator  over  the  whole  Church  throavrhoot 
the  world,  and  who  alone  holds  the  *  keys'  of  authority  in 
this  solemn  ordinance  (as  recorded  in  toe  Sd  and  5ih  par- 
agraphs of  the  Revelation  on  Marriage),  calls  upon  the 
hrldej'room  and  bis  wife  and  the  bride  to  arise,  which 
they  do,  fronting  the  president.  The  wife  stands  on  the 
left  hand  uf  her  husband,  while  the  bride  stands  on  her 
left.    The.president  then  puts  this  qnestiun  to  the  wife : 

*'  *Are  vuu  willlnz  to  give  this  woman  to  your  husband 
to  be  his  lawful  and  wedded  wife  for  time  and  for  ail  eter- 
nity r  If  you  are,  yon  will  manifest  it  by  placing  her  right 
hand  within  the  right  hand  of  your  husband.* 

"The  right  hands  of  the  bndegrooro  and  bride  being 
thus  loined,  the  wife  takes  her  hn^band  by  the  left  arm, 
as  If  m  the  attitude  of  walking:  the  president  then  pro- 
ceeds to  ask  the  folh>wiug  question  of  the  man : 

** '  Do  yon.  brother'  {oaTlitig  him  by  name\  '  take  sister* 
(caUina  the  bride  by  her  name)  *by  the  right  band,  to  re- 
ceive ner  unto  yourself,  to  be  your  lawml  and  wedded 
wife,  and  yon  to  l)o  her  lawftil  and  wedded  hnsl)and,  for 
lime  and  for  all  eternity,  with  a  covenant  and  promise  on 
your  part  that  yon  will  fulfil  all  the  laws,  rite?,  and  ordi- 
nances pertaining  to  this  holy  matrimony  in  the  new  and 
everlasting  covenant,  doing  this  in  the  presence  of  Qod. 
angels,  and  these  witnesses,  of  your  own  ft'ee-will  ana 
choice?' 

"The  bridegroom  answers,  *  Yea.*  The  president  then 
pats  the  qnesUon  to  the  bride  : 

"  *  Do  you,  sister'  {calling  her  by  name\  *  take  brother' 
(ogling  him  by  name)  *by  the  right  hand,  and  give  your- 
self to  him  to  be  his  lawftil  and  wedded  wife  for  time 
and  for  all  eternity,  with  a  covenant  and  promise  on  your 
part  that  yon  will  ftilfll  all  the  laws,  rites,  and  ordinan- 
ces pertaining  to  this  holy  matrimony  in  the  new  and 
everlasting  covenant,  doing  this  in  the  presence  of  Qod. 
angels,  and  these  witnesses,  of  your  own  firee-wUl  ana 
choice  V 

"  The  bride  answers, '  Yes.'   The  president  then  says : 

*' '  In  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  by  the 
anthority  of  the  holy  priesthood,  I  pronounce  von  legally 
and  lawfully  husband  and  wife  for  time  and  ^>r  all  eter- 
nity ;  and  I  seal  upon  you  the  blesaings  of  the  holy  resur- 


rectlon,  with  power  to  come  forth  in  the  momlDg  of  the 
first  resurrection,  clothed  with  glory,  immorttlTtj,  tod 
eternal  lives ;  and  I  seal  upon  yon  the  blessings  of  thrones 
and  dominions,  and  nrlncipalitie^  aud  powers,  and  exal- 
tations, together  with  the  blet-f lugs  of  Abraham,  Inar, 
and  Jacob :  and  say  unto  yon,  Be  fhiltfhl  and  mnltlplT 
and  replenish  the  earth,  that  you  may  have  Joy  and  re- 
joicing in  your  posterity  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jems. 
All  these  blessings,  together  with  all  other  blesrinn  per- 
taining to  the  new  and  everlasting  covenant,  I  seal  upon 
your  heads,  through  your  faithftalnees  unto  the  end,  by 
the  auUiority  of  the  holy  priesthood,  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Stm,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.    Amen.' 

"  The  scribe  then  enters  on  the  general  record  the  dute 
and  place  of  the  marriage,  together  with  the  names  of  two 
or  three  witnesses  who  were  pment"  {The  Seer,  p.  IS). 

**  The  reader  will  observe  that,  in  this  ordinance  of 
polygamic  sealing,  the  husband  and  the  young  bride 
are  each  asked  the  question, are  you  'doing  this  in  the 
presence  of  God,  angels,  and  these  witnesses,  (/  fow 
own  frte-wiU  ami  ekowxj  while  the  question  put  to  tkf 
wife  carefully  avoids  the  issue  that  would  instantly 
arise  between  her  wounded,  bleeding  heart  and  the 
falsehood  that  would  be  forced  from  her  trembling  lips 
if  she  essayed  to  utter  that  it  was  of  her  '  own  free-wdl 
and  choice.'  That  poor  '  victim*  is  but  asked  if  she 
has  been  subdued  and  is  '  willing  to  give  this  womtn' 
to  her  husband*"  (Steuhouse,  p.  587).  It  should  be  added 
that  the  Mormon  president  possesses  the  pa{Mil  prerof^a- 
tive  of  annulling  all  marriages  contracted  under  hb 
sanction  (Mrs.  Stenhouse,  p.  554  sq.) ;  a  pieiugatire 
which  cannot  fail  to  prove  a  source  of  wealth  and  pow- 
er. As  to  marriages  celebrated  without  his  autboriir. 
they  are  ipto  facte  void,  tn  faro  contcienHa.  Otost- 
quently  either  man  or  woman  is  at  liberty  to  deseit  aa 
unbelieving  spouse  and  take  another.  B£arriage,  it  mav 
be  stated  here  also,  is  allowed  within  near  degrees:  • 
man  may  marry  two  sisterB,  a  niece,  and  mother  and 
daughter,  and  even  a  half-eistcr. 

8.  Ot^r  Practices.— Then  appears  to  be  no  pfeecribed 
ritual  for  the  burying  of  the  dead,  and  there  is  but  lit- 
tle of  the  true  devotional  element  in  any  of  the  religious 
exercises  of  the  Mormona.  Their  ordinary  worship  ooo- 
sists  of  prayers,  with  addresses,  often  of  a  veiy  hooclv 
character,  and  hymns.  The  duties  of  private  pnycr. 
meditation,  communion  with  God,  self-examination,  sre 
seldom  or  never  spoken  oC  **  Every  household,*  sap 
Stenhouse, "  is  instructed  to  have  morning  and  evening 
prayers.  The  father  gathers  his  children  around  him. 
and  all  kneeling,  he  prays  for  revelation,  the  gifts  of  the 
Spirit  for  himself  and  family ;  then  in  turn  comes  even- 
order  of  priesthood.  *  Bless  Brigham  Yoong,  bless  him : 
may  the  heavens  be  opened  unto  him,  angels  visit  sihI 
instruct  him ;  clothe  him  with  power  to  defend  thy  peo- 
ple, and  to  overthrow  all  who  rise  up  against  him ;  Ueas 
him  in  his  basket  and  in  his  store,  multiply  and  incfea« 
him  in  yriveA,  children,  flocks  and  herds,  bousea  aod 
lands — make  him  very  great,*  etc  After  Brigham  has 
been  properly  remembered,  then  come  his  ooundlki^ 
the  apostles,  the  high-priests,  the  seventies,  the  eklen. 
the  priests,  the  teachers,  the  deacons,  and  the  Choidi 
universaL  Another  divergence  is  made  in  remembruKc 
of  the  president  of  the  Conference,  and  the  pfcsadent  of 
that  particuUr  <  branch'  where  the  family  lesidea,  lod 
every  officer  in  it.  All  are  prayed  fur— if  the  father  doea 
his  duty.  The  power  and  the  greatness  of  the  'king- 
dom'  that  is  to  roll  on  till  it  fills  the  whole  earth,  and 
subjugates  all  earthly  and  corrupt  man-made  goven- 
ments,  are  specially  urgent.  All  nations  are  to  weska 
and  crumble  to  pieces,  and  Zion  is  to  go  forth  in  her 
strength,  conquering  and  to  conquer,  till  the  priesthood 
shall  .  .  .  'reign  and  rule  and  triumph,  and  God  ahsU 
be  oar  king* "  (p.  667, 568).  Very  gross  irrevewnce  i» 
often  shown  during  public  worship.  There  is  in  their 
chief  town.  Salt  Lake  City,  an  immense  tabenacle, 
where  their  religious  services  are  held,  and  wbcfe  ooe 
or  more  of  their  prophets  preach  to  them  eveiy  SsbbstlL 
'^The  gatherings  and  services,**  says  Mr.  Bowles,  de- 
scribing a  service  which  ho  attended  (Our  AVv  Ife^^V^ 
248),  "  both  in  speaking  and  singing,  reminded  me  of 


the  Hetbodut  camp-meelinga  af  fifteen  or  twenty  yean 
ngo.  The  Mngini;.  u  nn  the  letter  occuiuna,  wu  the 
b«t  part,  of  the  eierclw* — ilmple,  iweet,  aiiil  fervent. 
'  Duughtrrof  Ziun,'M  Bung  by  the  large  choir  niie  Sun- 

pre«cher  that  Aty  wu  ipoBiJe  Richerdg;  but  beyond 
•etiing  forth  the  superiority  of  the  Mormon  Church 
eyMem,  through  ia  preeidente,  councilSf  huhupe^  elders, 
■nd  Bevenlie^  for  the  work  made  incumbent  upon  Chri»- 
tiins,  and  claiming  that  its  pieachen  were  inspired  like 

aive  cxhoTtttion The  ri[e  of  (be  aacramenl  [of  the 

Lord's  Supper]  is  administere<l  every  Sunday,  water  be- 
ing used  instead  of  wine,  and  the  distribution  proceeds 
among  the  whole  congregation,  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, Dumbering  from  three  Id  lire  thousand,  while  the 
ainging  and  the  preaching  are  in  progress.  The  prayers 
are  few  and  simple,  undistingiiishable,  except  in  these 
oharacteriities,  froni  those  heard  in  all  I*roteetant  church- 
es, and  Che  congregalion  all  join  in  the  Anten."  (Comp. 
Q«.  Ree.  cxxii,  486-488;  Ollivaiit,  p.  54,  and  Appendix 
A,p.  1 19,147;  Kae,p.l(l6  8q.)  When  the  Temple  is  com- 
pleted, it  is  intended,  as  the  founder  ordered,  to  establish 
sacriSces  and  every  ordinance  belonging  lo  the  priest- 
hood as  they  exisud  prior  to  Moses's  day  (Comjitnd.  p. 
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Hovie'  where  the  marriage  ceremony  is  perfi-rmed. 

Slenhouse  tells  us  that "  within  its  portab  are  perrurtnol 
all  the  riles  anil  ceremonies  that  hold  Mormunigm  to- 
gether," but  be  reveals  nothing,  probably  because  he  is 
bound  by  oaths  to  terrestrial  secrecy,  lie  indicaleh  how- 
ever, that  the  importance  of  theae  secrets  has  been  overer- 
timated.  Mra.Stenhouse  gives  i  detailed  descripi  ion  of 
her  own  experience  in  theEndoHmeDt  House,  and  it  con- 
firms the  statement  of  an  intelligent  gentleman  who,  when 
interrogated  shortly  after  passing  through  the  house  by 
one  who  had  been  there — "I  went  in  especling  every- 
thing; r  came  out  with  nothing."  (Tbow  dcairing  full 
deuils  may  consult  Mrs.  Stenhouse,  TtU  it  All, cb,  xxv.) 

V.  llitrardmal  OTgamxatinn Mormonism  is  a  pure 

theocracy;  its  priesthood,  who  rule  in  mallets  leinpo- 
nl  and  ecclesiastical,  malie  up  about  one  bfth  of  Ibe 
male  members.  They  are  recognised  because  of  the 
declanlion  made  by  prophet  Smith  as  "the  channel 
through  which  the  Almighty  commenced  revealing  his 
glory  at  the  beginning  of  the  creation  of  this  earth.and 
through  which  he  has  continued  lo  reveal  himself  to 
the  children  of  men  lo  the  present  time,  and  through 
which  he  will  make  known  his  purposes  to  the  end  of 
time"  (Compmtt.  p.  176),  They  are  divided  into  various 
ordere.  The  highest  is  the  Firtt  Prtiidmey,  componeii 
oT  three,  harmonious  in  representation  upon  the  earth 
with  "the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost"  in 
heaven,  aod  the  soccessors  of  Peter,  JaoKS,  and  John  in 
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the  Gospel  Church.  Of  these,  the  first  is  primus  infer 
pares.  He  is  elected  by  the  whule  body  of  the  Church, 
and  possesses  supreme  authority.  "Throughout  all 
Mormondom,"  says  Stenhouse, "  the  highest  rank  of  the 
priesthood  is  sacred,  and  all  councillors  are  but  aids. 
The  theory  is  that  a  president  is  nearer  to  *  the  throne* 
than  his  councillors,  and  though  the  latter  may  speak 
and  diffuse  their  measure  of  light,  at  the  moment  the 
president  is  ready  to  decide  what  should  be  done,  the 
I^rd  will  give  him  direction"  (p.  560).  The  second  of- 
fice in  point  of  dignity  is  that  of  Patriarchy  whose  sole 
duty  is  to  administer  blerahigs.  He  is  appointed  by  the 
Church  for  life.  Then  follows  the  council  of  "The 
Twelve,"  whose  functions  are  of  great  practical  impor- 
tance. They  ordain  all  other  officers,  elders,  priests, 
teachers,  and  deacons;  they  baptize,  administer  the  sac- 
raments, and  take  the  lead  in  all  meetings.  Next  come 
the  SeventieB  (of  whom  there  are  many).  The}'  are  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  "  Twelve  Apostles,"  and  are  the 
great  propagandists,  missionaries,  and  preachexs  of  the 
body.  The  fifth  order  is  that  of  fJigk-priestSf  composed 
usually  of  men  advanced  in  3'ears.  Their  duty  is  to 
ofiiciate  in  all  the  ofiices  of  the  Church  when  there  are 
no  higher  officers  present.  After  these  come  the  Bish- 
ops, who  are  "  overseers"  of  the  Church  chiefly  in  secu- 
lar matters,  attending  to  the  registration  of  births,  mar- 
riages, and  deaths,  the  support  of  "literary  concerns" 
(such  as  newspapers  and  magazines),  house -visiting, 
and  the  settlement  of  private  grievances.  The  duties 
of  the  Elders  are  not  very  precise;  they  are  charged 
with  the  conduct  of  meetings,  and  exercise  a  general 
surveillance  over  the  Priests,  who  corre^ond  to  the 
"  fixed  ministry"  of  other  sects ;  i.  e.  they  preach,  ex- 
hort, and  expound  the  Scriptures.  The  lowest  orders 
are  the  Teachers  and  Deacons;  the  former  are  simply 
assistants  to  the  priests,  elders,  and  bishops,  and  act  as 
catechists;  the  latter  are  Church-collectors,  treasurers, 
etc  The  whole  priesthood  is  divided  into  two  classes, 
the  Melchizedek  and  the  Aaronic.  To  the  first  belong 
the  offices  of  apostle,  seventy,  patriarch,  high-priest, 
and  elder ;  to  the  second,  those  of  bishop,  priest,  teach- 
er, and  deacon.  The  latter  can  be  held  only  by  "literal 
descendants  of  Aaron,"  who  are  pointed  out  by  special 
revelation.  Besides  these  office-bearers,  there  is  also  the 
Standing  High  Council,  to  settle  difficulties  among  be- 
lievers. This  consists  of  eighteen  (at  first  twelve)  high- 
priests,  appointed  by  ballot,  with  one  or  three  presidents, 
being  the  first  president  alone,  or  with  his  assessors. 
After  the  evidence  has  been  heard,  and  the  accusers, 
accused,  and  a  certain  number  of  councillors,  fVom  two 
to  six,  according  to  the  gravity  of  the  case,  have  spo- 
ken, the  president  gives  his  decision,  and  calls  on  the 
other  members  to  sanction  it.  Sometimes  a  case  is  re- 
heard ;  in  special  difficulties  recourse  is  had  to  revela- 
tion. Every  "  stake"  and  separate  church  is  governed 
by  its  own  "  High  Council,"  with  a  similar  constitution 
and  procedure,  and  with  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
High  Council.  General  affiurs  are  managed  by  Confer- 
ences, held  April  6  in  each  year.  At  these,  which  some- 
times last  several  days,  the  first  presidency  and  other 
office-bearers  are  sustained  in  office  by  vote,  always 
unanimous,  of  the  meetings ;  vacancies  are  filled,  reports 
on  varioiw  subjects  are  read,  prayers  are  offered,  ad- 
dresses delivered,  hymns  and  anthems  sung,  etc.  (see 
AfiU,  Star,  passim ;  Burton,  p.  367  sq, ;  Qu,  Rev,  cxxii, 
488).  "  This  great  net'work  of  priesthood,  which  cov- 
ers everything,  and  the  infiuence  of  which  permeates 
everything,"  says  Stenhouse, "  is  the  key  to  the  power 
of  their  president  over  the  Sainta  in  Zion.  Through  the 
priesthood  he  can  sway  them  at  his  will.  ...  As  seen 
in  all  the  Conference  minutes,  the  people  are,  by  their 
own  free  voting,  made  responsible  for  everything  that 
is  done,  and  when  once  they  have  [as  they  are  obliged 
to  do  by  fear  of  persecution  or  excommunication],  by 
uplifted  hand  before  heaven,  expressed  their  wish,  it 
becomes  their  duty  and  obligation  to  sustain  it"  (p.  566). 
In  theory,  the  Mormons  recognise  the  right  of  private 


judgment;  in  fact,  the  attempt  to  exercise  that  right 
has  always  been  hazardous.  The  whole  duty  of  a  Mor- 
mon consists  in  thinking  and  doing  as  he  is  tcdd,  even 
as  regards  his  mo«t  private  and  penwnal  aflairsi  The 
president  may  order  or  forbid  a  man  to  marry ;  a  bii»hup 
may  at  any  time  enter  any  Mormon^s  house,  and  uasoe 
what  orders  he  pleases.  All  Saints  are  compelled  to 
deal  only  at  the  authorized  shops  and  stores,  which  are 
managed  on  the  co-operative  principle  for  the  benefit  <^ 
the  Church.     By  means  of  a  constant  system  of  e^ios- 
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age  any  breach  of  rules  is  promptly  noticed,  and  if  it  be 
persbted  in  the  offender  is  cut  off  from  the  Church. 
Persons  are  even  excommunicated  without  anr  reason 
assigned,  and,  on  complaining,  are  told  that  their  crime 
will  in  due  time  come  to  light;  it  being  held  that  if 
any  man  fails  in  obedience  to  the  priesthood  in  any  re- 
spect he  must  have  committed  some  great  crime,  where- 
by he  has  lost  the  Spirit  of  God  (Ollivant,  p.  86, 87). 
Indeed,  all  the  arrangements  at  Utah  are  ndmiratily 
suited  to  maintain  obedience.  Every  means  are  adopt- 
ed to  prevent  any  but  the  chief  men  from  acciunalating 
money;  so  that  while  a  man  can  live  from  hand  U) 
mouth  in  some  comfort,  he  cannot  save  anything.  The 
majority,  therefore,  are  virtually  dependants  in  Utah 
(OUivant,  p.  47,  101).  If  any  man  secedes,  or  is  cast 
out,  all  Mormons  are  forbidden  to  have  any  interoourse 
with  him,  even  to  give  him  food  or  shelttf ;  and  some- 
times violence,  even  to  death,  has  been  used.  All 
"  Gentiles"  are  suspected,  and  every  means  are  used  to 
keep  them  away  (see  Rae,  p.  118-120;  Frater'M  Mog. 
June,  1871,  p.  692). 

VI.  Propaffondism,  etc, — Missions  are  a  great  feature 
of  Mormonism.    Any  member  of  the  priesthood  b  liabk 
to  be  sent^  at  the  will  of  the  president  on  a  sudden  im- 
pulse, at  short  notice  to  "  preach  the  gospel  to  the  Gen- 
tiles."    **  Joseph  Smith,  the  prophet,"  says  F^vs.  George 
A.  Smith,  "enjoined  upon  the  twelve  apostles  that  ther 
should  preach  the  gospel  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
and  wherever  they  could  not  go  to  send  the  same,  that 
all  nations  might  be  faithfully  warned  of  the  restoradoo 
of  the  everlasting  gospel  in  all  its  purity  and  fuiness  fiv 
the  salvation  of  mankind,  and  the  near  advent  of  the 
Mesaah,  preparatory  to  the  introduction  of  hu  reign  of 
righteousness  upon  the  earth"  (Ans,  to  Qv^MUia.  p.  30). 
The  zeal  and  activity  of  these  emissaries,  though  it 
has  been  much  exaggerated,  is  still  remarkable   The 
Mormon  presidents  are  good  judges  of  character,  and  it 
seems  to  be  their  plan  to  select  the  restless  and  enter- 
prising spirits,  who,  perhaps,  may  threaten  disturbance 
at  home,  and  to  utilize  their  fanaticism,  while  they  flat- 
ter their  vanity,  by  sending  them  as  representatives  of 
the  Church  to  distant  fields  of  labor.    **  From  the  vouch 
in  his  teens,"  says  Stenhouse,  "to  the  ekler  in  boary 
age,  all  the  brethren  are  subject  to  be  *  called  on  mis- 
sion' at  any  time,  and  in  such  caUs  no  persona]  con- 
veniences are  ever  consulted.    Should  a  merchaDt  be 
wanted  for  a  *  mission,'  his  business  most  be  Idt  in  ocber 
hands,  and  his  affairs  be  conducted  by  other  brains;  »> 
with  the  artisan,  the  mechanic,  the  brmer,  and  the 
ploughboy — they  must  in  their  way  do  the  beet  they 
can.    Seed-time  or  harvest,  summer  or  winter,  pleanxe 
or  important  work — nothing  in  which  they  are  eoga^e^ 
is  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way.    If  poor,  and  the  liuBily 
is  dependent  upon  the  outgoing  missionary,  that  vatusL 
be  no  hinderance— the  mission  is  given,  be  has  to  pv 
and  the  family  *  trusts  in  the  Lord,*  and  in  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  bishop  T  (p.  668).    Their  method  of  es- 
tablishing a  mission  in  a  foreign  coontry  is  as  follows 
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Among  their  converts,  taken  at  random  from  the  mixed 
population  of  the  Union,  there  are  natives  to  be  found 
of  every  nation  in  Europe.  They  select  a  native  of  the 
country  they  wish  to  attack,  and  join  him  as  interpreter 
to  the  other  emissaries  whom  thev  are  about  to  despatch 
to  the  land  of  his  birth.  On  arriving  at  their  destina- 
tion, the  missionaries  are  supported  by  the  funds  of  the 
Church  till  they  can  maintain  themselves  out  of  the 
ofiferings  of  their  proselytes.  Meanwhile  they  employ 
themselves  in  learning  the  language  and  circulating 
tracts  in  defence  of  their  creed,  and  then  sit  down  to 
the  weary  task  of  translating  the  Booh  of  Mormon, 
By  this  process  they  have  formed  churches  in  Great 
Britain,  France,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norwa}*,  Iceland, 
Germany,  Palestine,  the  Pacific  Isles,  Italy,  Switzerland, 
Malta,  Gibraltar,  South  Africa,  Australia,  and  the  Sand- 
wich Islands;  and,  besides  these,  they  have  also  sent 
missionaries  to  Siam,  Ceylon,  China,  Hindostan,  the 
West  Indies,  Guiana,  and  ChilL  The  Book  of  Mormon 
has  been  published  in  French,  German,  Italian,  Danish, 
Polynesian,  and  Welsh.  Besides  various  tracts  which 
are  circulated  by  these  missionaries,  they  have  estab- 
lished regular  periodicals  in  English,  German,  French, 
Welsh,  and  Danish.  We  should  observe,  however,  that 
of  the  missions  above  enumerated,  those  to  Great  Brit- 
ain, the  Icelandic  countries,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands 
have  alone  been  really  sucoessfuL  In  England  they 
preached  first  in  the  summer  of  1887,  and  at  their  April 
Conference  in  1841  there  was  represented  a  total  of 
5184  persons  baptized.  Of  these,  106  were  ordained  el- 
ders, 303  priests,  169  teachers,  and  63  deacons.  Besides 
these,  800  souls  had  emigrated  to  '^  build  up  Zion  at 
Kauvoa"  In  Denmark,  at  the  beginning  of  1853,  they 
possessed  1400  baptized  converts,  and  had  also  despatohed 
297  more  to  Utah.  In  the  Sandwich  Islands  they  bap- 
tized thousands  before  their  mission  had  been  estab- 
lished twenty  months.  These  proselytes  were  all  pre- 
viously Christians,  converted  from  heathenism.  The 
other  foreign  missions  have  as  yet  only  succeeded  in 
making  a  very  small  number  of  proselytes.  In  Great 
Britain,  9i  we  have  seen  above,  the  promulgation  of  the 
doctrine  of  '*  pluraltsm"  has  seriously  checked  the  prog- 
ress of  Mormonism.  Of  the  converts  made  from  1840 
to  1854  in  the  different  missions,  17,196  emigrated  to 
this  country  to  *' strengthen  Zion."  Up  to  1860  about 
90,000  Mormons  had  come,  and  from  that  time  to  the 
present  there  have  probably  been  25,000  more,  making 
a  contribution  to  America  of  a  round  55,000  souls.  And 
.yet  these  figures  do  not  even  dbtantly  convey  the 
spread  of  Mormonism  in  Europe.  The  very  sons  of  the 
apostles  and  prophets  testify,  on  their  return  to  Utah 
from  European  missions,  that  ^  they  never  knew  what 
Mormonism  was  ...  till  they  went  abroad  to  preach. 
...  It  is  especially  the  British  mission,  with  latterly 
the  Scandinavian,  that  has  built  up  Utah'*  (Stenhouse, 
p.  11).  The  Mormons,  the  world  over,  are  estimated  at 
no  leas  than  250,000  souls,  80,000  of  whom  live  in  Utah 
Territory. 

Several  schisms  have  taken  place,  but  they  have  thus 
far  but  Yerj  inconsiderably  affected  '*  the  Church  of  the 
Latter-day  Saints."  The  first  departure  from  the  main 
body  was  occasioned  in  1852  by  the  widow  and  sons  of 
the  founder  of  Mormonism  on  the  publication  of  the 
revelation  authorizing  polygamy,  the  genuineness  of 
which  they  denied.  They  bear  the  title  of  "  The  Re- 
organized Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints," 
and  have  their  head-quarten  at  Nauvoo.  Their  chief 
feature  is  the  rejection  of  **  pluralism,"  and  all  that 
^atben  about  that  practice.  Neither  do  they  approve 
of  the  political  schemes  of  Brigham  Young  and  the 
leaders  of  the  Church  in  Utah.  Joseph  Smith,  the  son 
of  the  Prophet,  is  regarded  by  them  as  the  true  living 
head  of  the  Chmch,  and  under  his  direction  they  have 
established  themselves  in  the  place  pointed  out  t^  their 
founder  as  the  site  of  the  ^  New  Zion."  Their  number, 
which  ia  inconsiderable,  will  probably  be  largely  in- 
creaaed  soon,  if  polygamy  is  not  abandoned  in  Utah. 


"Yonng  Joseph"  is  peculiarly  "favored"  with  "vis- 
ions," and  "visits  of  angels,"  and  "gifts  of  tongues," 
"  interpretations,"  and  "  powers  of  healing ;"  and  these 
worshippers  "cast  out"  all  the  devils  that  come  in  their 
way.  Some  of  their  elders  and  prophets  have  been  in 
Utah,  and  there  "added  numben  to  the  New  Church, 
and  shook  the  faith  of  many  more  in  Brigham"  (Sten- 
house, p.  629).  Another  branch  of  the  Church  has  re- 
cently established  itself  at  Independence,  Mo.,  they  re- 
garding this  place  as  the  supposed  site  of  the  New  Je- 
rusalem. But  this  branch  only  counts  an  insignificant 
membership.  The  most  powerful  opposition  to  Mor- 
monism came  out  of  its  own  midst  in  the  beginning  of 
1869,  when  a  large  number  of  influential  Saints  quit- 
ted the  main  body,  and  formed  themselves  into  an  inde- 
pendent organization  in  Utah,  and  right  in  Salt  Lake 
City  itself.  They  first  assumed  tlie  name  of  "  Church 
of  Zion,"  and  have  been  holding  religious  ser^nces  in  a 
hall  built  by  Young  for  his  own  disciples,  beginning 
Dec  19, 1869.  "  Of  all  the  apostasies  from  the  Mormon 
Church,"  says  Stenhouse,  "  this  was  the  most  formida- 
ble, and  has  done  more  damage  to  the  position  of  Brig- 
ham Young  than  all  of  them  put  together.  The  preach- 
ing of  the  ^reformers'  [as  they  were  called]  first  shook 
the  people^s  confidence  in  the  Prophet;  and,  as  they 
travelled  further,  it  has  led  many  of  them  out  of  Mor- 
monism altogether"  (p.  6i3;  comp.  p.  680  sq.).  The 
leading  "  reformers,"  who  were  originally  distinguished 
as  advocates  of  freedom  of  thought  and  action,  as  op- 
posed to  the  despotism  of  the  priesthood,  have  since 
become  zealous  propagators  of  spiritualistic  views ;  but, 
as  they  are  all  of  a  superior  class,  they  have  had  liber- 
ality enough  not  to  seek  to  carry  their  companions  with 
them,  and,  while  the  movement  has  been  subject  to 
more  or  less  change  since  it  first  started,  there  still  re- 
mains enough  to  characterize  it  as  the  beginning  of  a 
"liberal"  Christian  Church.  The  Church  structure 
which  they  have  erected,  first  christened  "Church  of 
Zion,"  has  been  changed  to  "The  Liberal  Institute," 
and  there  lecturers,  male  and  female,  of  every  shade  of 
opinion  in  religion,  politics,  or  science,  can  speak  for  the 
edification  of  Saint  and  sinner.  "The  Liberal  Insti- 
tute," says  Stenhouse, "  is  the  Faneuil  Hall  of  Utah,  and 
from  its  platform  will  go  forth  facts  of  history  and  sci- 
ence that  will  work  in  a  few  yean  a  grander  revolution 
among  the  Saints  than  would  the  presence  of  ten  thou, 
sand  troops,  or  any  other  movement  that  could  possibly 
be  constnied  into  '  persecution.' " 

YII.  Literature. — The  publications  of  the  Saints  are 
very  numerous.  A  pretty  full  account  of  their  work  in 
this  direction  is  furnished  by  Mr.  Stenhouse  in  an  Ap- 
pendix (ii)  to  his  work,  p.  741  sq.  Mr.  Burton  has  also 
compiled  a  list,  and  both  these  should  be  consulted  by 
any  seeking  detailed  information  regarding  Mormonism. 
See,  however,  especially,  A  Compendium  of  the  Faith 
and  Doctrines  of  the  Church  of  JetUM  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints  (1857) ;  Ijetters  exhibiting  the  most  prominent 
Doctrines  of  the  Church,  etc,  by  Elder  Orson  Spencer 
(5th  ed«  1866) ;  Sacred  Hymns  and  Spiritual  Songs  for 
the  Church,  etc.  (12th  ed.  1868) ;  Tracts,  chiefly  thofie 
by  Orson  Pratt;  The  Millennial  Star,  a  periodical  pub- 
lished for  a  while  at  Liverpool  (15  vols,  up  to  1853); 
The  Evening  and  Morning  Star,  edited  by  W.  W.  Phelps 
(1882, 1883) ;  Times  and  Seasons,  founded  and  published 
at  Nauvoo  (1848  sq.) ;  The  Seer,  edited  by  Orson  Pratt, 
and  published  at  Washington ;  Deseret  News,  published 
at  Salt  Lake  City, being  the  official  paper  of  Mormondom ; 
Voice  of  Waning  to  all  Nations,  by  Parly  P.  Pratt; 
Bennet,  Mormonism  Exposed  (Boston,  1842) ;  Kane,  The 
Mormons  (1850) ;  Mackay,  The  Mormons  (4th  ed.  Lond. 
1851);  Chandlers,  A  Visit  to  Salt  Lake;  Burton,  City 
of  the  Saints;  an  Expedition  to  the  Valley  of  the  Great 
Salt  Lake  of  Utah,  etc.,  with  an  authentic  Account  of 
the  Mormon  Settlement,  etc.,  by  Howard  Stansbury,  of 
the  U.  S.  A.  (Phila.  1852) ;  lieuL  Gunnison,  History  of 
the  Mormons  (Phila.  1852);  Ferris,  Utah  and  the  Mor- 
mons— unfavorable  to  the  Saints,  but  full  of  valuable 
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information  (N.  Y.  1854) ;  Hyde,  Momumsmy  it»  T^ad- 
ert  and  Deaigiu  (N.  Y.  1857),  an  exposd  by  a  former 
Mormon  elder;  Tucker,  Origin,  Rise^  and  ProgrtM  of 
Mormottitm  (N.  Y.  1867) ;  and  the  latest  and  best,  Sten> 
house,  The  Rochf  Mountain  Saints  (N.Y.  1873),  whose 
book  we  have  had  occasion  to  refer  to  so  frequently. 
See  also  travels  like  Remy^s  Journey  to  Great  Salt  LmIx 
City,  Dixon's  New  Americaj  Kae's  Westward  hy  Rail, 
and  Olli  vant's  Breeze  from  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  Among 
periodical  articles,  see  Revue  des  deux  Mondes,  Sept. 

1853,  Feb.  1856,  Sept.  1859,  April,  1861 ;  Edinb.  Rev.  of 

1854,  p.  185  sq. ;  QuaH.  Rev.  April,  1867 ;  Fraser's  Mag. 
vols,  iii  and  iv,  new  series,  June  and  July,  1871 ;  Good 
Words,  June,  1866;  Blackwood's  Mag.  1867;  Brit.  Qu. 
Rev.  Jan.  1862;  Tjmdon  Rev.  March,  1854,  art.  iv;  July, 
1862,  art  iii;  North  British  Rev.  Aug.  1863,  voL  viii; 
Princeton  Rev.  Jan.  1862,  art.  ii ;  Christian  Examiner, 
Jan.  to  May,  1858;  LitteWs  Livittg  Age,  1852, 1854,  and 
1856.     (J.H.W.) 

Momay,  Philip  Duplkssis  de.    See  Du  Plessis. 

Morning  (properly  ^{^Sl,  bdker,  Gen.  i,  5;  irputa. 
Matt,  xxi,  18),  the  early  part  of  the  day,  after  sunrise. 
The  break  of  day,  "^nd,  shdchar,  was  at  one  period  of 
the  Jewish  polity  divided  into  two  parts,  in  imitation 
of  the  Persians;  the  first  of  which  began  when  the  east- 
em,  the  second  when  the  western  division  of  the  horizon 
was  illuminated.  The  authors  of  the  Jerusalem  Talmud 
divided  it  into  four  parts,  the  first  of  which  was  called 
in  Hebrew  "Onn  rb"^S^  aijeleth  horshachar,  or  "  the 
dawn  of  day,"  which  is  the  title  of  Psalm  xxii.  The 
Hebrews,  like  most  simple  people,  were  accustomed  to 
early  rising  (D*^3^n,  Gen.  xix,  27,  etc.),  as  is  still  the 
Oriental  custom  (Hackett,  Illustrations  of  Scripture^  p. 
115  sq.).    See  Aptkrnoon;  Day;  Hour. 

Morning  Lecture.    See  Lecture. 

Morning  Sacrifice.    See  Daily  Offering. 

Morning  Service,  it  would  appear  from  the  Apos- 
tolic Constitutions,  was  regularly  performed  in  the  early 
Christian  Church.  The  order  observed  was  as  follows : 
"  It  began  with  the  sixty-third  psalm  (according  to  our 
arrangement), '  O  God,  thou  art  my  God ;  early  will  I 
seek  thee.'  After  this  followed  the  prayers  for  the  sev- 
eral orders  of  catechumens,  enei^umens,  candidates  for 
baptism,  and  penitents.  When  these  were  sent  away, 
there  followed  the  prayers  which  on  the  Lord*s-day 
began  the  communion  service.  After  the  prayer  for 
the  whole  state  of  the  Church  was  ended,  the  deacon 
exhorted  the  people  to  pray,  thus :  ^  Let  us  beg  of  God 
his  mercies  and  compassions,  that  this  morning  and 
this  day,  and  all  the  time  of  our  pilgrimage,  may  be 
passed  by  us  in  peace  and  without  sin;  let  us  beg  of 
God  that  he  would  send  us  the  angel  of  peace,  and  give 
us  a  Christian  end,  and  be  gracious  and  merciful  unto 
US.  Let  us  commend  ourselves,  and  one  another,  to  the 
living  God,  by  his  only-begotten  Son.'  Immediately 
after  this  common  prayer  of  the  deacon  and  people  to- 
gether, the  bishop  offered  *  the  morning  thanksgiving,' 
in  the  following  words :  <  O  God,  the  Gtxl  of  spirits  and 
of  all  flesh,  with  whom  no  one  can  compare,  and  who 
art  above  all  need,  that  givest  the  sun  to  govern  the 
day,  and  the  moon  and  the  stars  to  govern  the  night, 
look  down  now  upon  us  with  the  eyes  of  thy  favor,  and 
receive  our  morning  thanksgivings,  and  have  mercy 
upon  us.  For  we  have  not  spread  forth  our  hands  to 
any  strange  god.  We  have  not  chosen  unto  ourselves 
any  new  god  among  us,  but  thou,  the  eternal  and  im- 
mortal God :  O  God,  who  hast  given  to  us  our  being 
through  Christ,  and  our  wcU-being  through  him  also, 
vouchsafe  by  him  to  make  us  worthy  of  everlasting 
life,  with  whom  unto  thee  be  glory,  honor,  and  adora- 
tion, in  the  Holy  Ghost,  world  without  end.  Amen.' 
After  this  the  deacon  bade  them  bow  their  heads,  and 
receive  the  bishop's  benediction  in  the  following  form : 
*•  O  God,  faithful  and  true,  that  showest  mercy  to  thou- 


sands and  ten  thousands  of  them  that  lore  thee;  who 
art  the  friend  of  the  humble  and  defender  of  the  poor; 
whose  aid  all  stand  in  need  of,  since  all  things  lenre 
thee ;  look  down  upon  this  thy  people,  who  bow  their 
heads  unto  thee,  and  bless  with  thy  spiritual  beaedic* 
tion ;  keep  Ihem  as  the  apple  of  an  eye;  preserve  them 
in  piety  and  righteousness,  and  make  them  woithr  of 
everlasting  life,  through  Jesus  Christ  thy  bcfeved  Son, 
with  whom  with  thee  be  glory,  honor,  and  adontioii, 
in  the  Holy  Ghost,  now  and  forever,  woiid  without 
end.  Amen.'  The  deacon  then  dismissed  the  congre- 
gation with  the  usual  form—' Depart  in  peace.'" 

Morocco  (or  Maroooo),  odled  by  the  natiTct 
Maghreb-el'A  ksa,  L  e. "  the  extreme  west,"*  an  empire  or 
sultanate  in  the  north-west  of  Africa,  is  bounded  on  the 
£.  by  Algeria,  on  the  N.  and  W.  by  the  Meditenanein 
Sea  and  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  on  the  S.  by  a  line  which 
runs  from  Cape  Nun  (LaL  28^  45'  43"  N.)  in  an  easteriy 
direction  through  the  Sahara  to  the  Algerian  frootier, 
in  long.  2^  £.  It  includes  at  the  present  day  the  foi^ 
mer  kingdoms  of  Maghrib,  Fez,  and  Tafilelet,  covering 
about  260,000  English  square  miles,  with  a  populaduo 
of  7,250,000,  acoording  to  Behm  {Geogropkisdtes  Jahr- 
buch,lS66). 

The  inhabitants,  like  those  of  Barbary  (the  entire 
country  of  North  Africa,  from  £gypt  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Greater  At- 
las) in  general,  consist  of  Moors,  Berbers,  Arabs,  Negmea, 
and  Jews,  with  various  intermixtures  between  tbev 
races.  The  Arabians,  who  have  kept  their  identity  nui- 
withstanding  the  long  period  of  time  they  have  dwek 
in  the  country,  are  mostly  given  to  cultivation  of  the 
land;  indeed,  they  are  about  the  only  agricukuri«u  vf 
the  country.  They  dwell  mainly  in  the  valleyii  The 
Moors  (q.  v.)  are  the  most  numerous  in  the  cities,  and 
are  the  dominant  race  in  Morocco,  nuoabering  about 
4,000,000 ;  next  to  them  are  the  Berbers,  or  Amaziyetu, 
who  amount  to  about  3,000,000,  and  include  the  Ber- 
bers of  the  Riff  coast  and  the  Shelluks  of  the  Great  Al- 
ias. Very  few  Europeans  reside  in  MurocoiK  Themce 
of  civilization  is  veiy  low,  and  many  of  the  Amariyebs 
are  complete  savages.  Excepting  the  Jews  and  the 
few  Europeans,  the  whole  population  is  Mobammedsn. 
The  negroes,  numbering  oiUy  about  20,000,  were  gener- 
ally brought  into  the  country  as  slaves  from  Soodan, 
until  the  abolition  of  the  African  slave-trade. 

The  country  is  generally  mountainoua,  the  Atlas  nuige 
traversing  it  in  several  parallel  chains  from  the  south- 
west to  north-east,  and  sending  numerous  spurs  to  both 
the  coast  country  and  the  deserL  There  are,  however, 
many  level  tracts  throughout  Morocco,  especially  at  iu 
western  and  eastern  extremities,  and  on  the  borders  of 
the  desert.  Morocco  is  divided  into  four  territories- 
Fez,  Morocco,  Suse,  and  Tafilelet.  For  convenience  of 
administration,  the  empire  is  subdivided  into  tbirtr- 
three  governments  or  districts  (*'  aromala"*),  each  under 
the  superintendence  of  a  *^  caid,"  whose  chief  duty  it  in 
to  collect  the  imposts ;  but  the  semi-independent  tribes 
are  ruled  by  their  own  chiefs,  and  scarcely  acknowkd^ 
the  authority  of  the  sultan.  The  government  is  purely 
despotic,  and  in  the  absence  of  written  laws  the  wiil 
of  the  sultan  and  his  subordinates  decides  everything;. 
The  public  officials  eke  out  their  allowances  by  prsctic- 
ing  extortion  on  those  under  their  charge,  and  are  in 
turn  plundered  by  their  superiors.  The  sovereign  oi 
Morocco,  called  by  Europeans  empercHr,  is  known  aiDi>nz 
his  subjects  as  sultan,  and  assumes  the  titles  of  AW.' 
ul-mumemn,  or  "  Prince  of  the  Believers,**  and  Kktilij'f*'^ 
aUah-fi  chalkihi,  or  ^  Vicegerent  of  God  upon  Eanh." 
The  title  is  hereditaiy  in  the  male  line,  but  does  nvt 
necessarilv  descend  to  the  eldest  son.  The  revenue  of 
the  emperor  consists  of  a  tenth  upon  every  article  of 
consumption,  as  allowed  by  the  Koran ;  an  annual  tax 
upon  the  Jews;  custom-house  and  excise  dnties;  trib- 
utes exacted  from  his  own  subjects,  foreign  states,  and 
European  merchants,  in  the  form  of  presents;  which 
last  articles  form  the  chief  source  of  hii  incumew    Th« 
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duties  and  tributes  are  8o  frequently  changed  fhat  it  is 
impossible  to  estimate  their  annual  amount  with  any 
degree  of  certainty. 

Among  the  chief  products  of  the  country  are  wheat, 
barley,  rice,  maize,  durra,  and  sugar-cane;  and  among 
fruits,  the  fig,  pomegranate,  lemon,  orange,  and  date  are 
common ;  while  cotton,  tobacco,  hemp,  etc.,  are  largely 
produced  both  for  home  use  and  export.  Morocco  is 
rich  in  mineral  treasures;  plentiful  supplies  of  copper 
are  obtained  at  Teseleght,  near  the  sourde  of  the  As- 
saker,  and  gold  and  silver  occur  in  several  places.  Iron, 
antimony,  lead,  tin,  and  rock-salt,  the  last  three  in  con- 
siderable quantity,  are  also  found.  Owing  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  country  and  its  thin  population  (thirty-five 
to  the  English  square  mile),  the  country  is  much  infested 
with  wild  animals.  Lions,  panthers,  hyenas,  wild-boars, 
and  various  kinds  of  deer,  gazelles,  etc,  abound  in  suit- 
able localities,  and  occasional  devastations  are  commit- 
ted bv  locusts.  Ostriches  are  found  in  Tafilelet  The 
Moorish  horses,  formerly  so  famous,  are  now  much  de- 
generated. The  breeding  of  sheep,  oxen,  goats,  camels, 
mules,  and  asses  forms  an  important  item  of  national 
industry.  Oxen  and  bulls  are  chiefly  employed  in  field 
labor. 

The  only  industrial  arts  prosecuted  to  any  consider- 
able extent  are  the  manufacture  of  caps,  fine  silk,  and 
leather.  In  the  production  of  the  last  article  the  Mo- 
roccans far  surpass  Europeans.  There  is  an  important 
caravan  trade  between  Morocco  and  Soudan,  and  also 
with  Mecca  and  the  Levant.  The  intercourse  with  Al- 
giers has  in  very  recent  times  become  a  source  of  great 
trouble,  and  there  is  danger  of  war  between  France  and 
AIon)cco  unless  the  emperor's  subjects  shall  hereafter 
prove  more  considerate  of  French  interests.  The  Jews 
of  Algeria,  who  largely  control  the  caravan  trade,  have 
been  very  unkindly  treated,  and  their  complaints  have 
been  made  the  subject  of  special  diplomatic  service,  the 
end  of  wjiich  is  not  yet  (April,  1875).  Education  con- 
sists in  learning  to  read,  write,  and  recite  portions  of 
the  Koran,  and  this  quantum  of  education  is  pretty 
generally  diffused  among  the  people;  but  the  art  of 
printing  is  unknown,  and  the  arts  and  sciences  are  at  a 
verv  low  ebb. 

The  reiigion  of  Morocco  was  no  doubt  Christian  un- 
til, in  the  7th  and  8th  centuries,  the  Saracens  overran 
it,  and  made  converts  of  the  native  population.  See 
Africa,  in  vol  i,  p.  94.  Since  this  changed  condition 
Morocco  has  been  faithful  to  the  Moslem  faith.  Yet 
toleration  is  granted  in  some  measure  to  any  sect  which 
does  not  teach  a  plurality  of  gods ;  and  on  proper  ap- 
plication is  permitted  to  appropriate  a  place  for  public 
worship.  There  are  Roman  Catholic  establishments 
in  Morocco,  Mequinez,  Mogadore,  and  Tangier,  but 
the  number  of  communicants  is  not  much  over  200. 
Protestants  are  scarcely  known  in  the  country,  and  thus 
far  no  missionary  efforts  have  been  made  in  this  part 
of  Africa.  Until  1814  Christians  were  frequently  held 
as  slaves,  but  since  the  power  of  France  asserted  it- 
self on  the  African  coast  this  abuse  has  terminated. 
Some  of  the  practices  of  the  natives  are  very  peculiar. 
Thus  through  all  the  country  there  are  buildings  of  an 
octagonal  form  called  Zawiat,  or  sanctuaries,  with  an 
unenclosed  piece  of  ground  attached  to  each  for  the  in- 
terment of  the  dead.  In  these  places  is  a  priest  or 
saint,  who  superintends  divine  service  and  the  burial 
of  the  dead,  and  who  Is  often  applied  to  as  arbiter  in 
disputes.  In  these  oonsecrated  places  the  wealthy  in- 
habitants often  deposit  their  treasures  for  security,  and 
crinoinals  find  protection  against  the  hands  of  justice. 
Polygamy  is  practiced  in  the  country  generally.  The 
emperor  himself  supports  a  large  harem,  but  has  one 
superior  wife,  who  is  sultaness,  and  three  other  wives. 
Besides  these  he  has  a  laige  number  of  concubines. 
Many  of  these  are  Moorish  women,  as  the  Moors  con- 
sider it  an  honor  to  have  their  daughters  in  the  h'arem ; 
some  of  them  European  slaves;  several  are  negresses: 
in  all  there  are  usually  from  sixty  to  one  hundred, 


besides  their  slaves  and  domestics.  Priestesses,  who 
are  so  far  learned  as  to  read  and  write,  are  employed  to 
teach  the  younger  part  of  the  harem  to  repeat  their 
prayers,  and  to  instruct  the  older  females  in  the  princi- 
ples of  their  religion.  The  other  religious  institutions 
of  the  empire  are  so  similar  to  those  of  most  Moham- 
medan countries  as  to  render  a  separate  account  of  them 
altogether  superfluous.    See  Mohammedanism. 

The  history  of  Morocco  is,  generally  speaking,  similar 
to  that  of  the  rest  of  Northern  Africa  (q.  v.)  down  to 
the  end  of  the  15th  centur>\  About  that  time  it  was 
formed  into  a  monarchy,  and,  notwithstanding  internal 
divisions,  enjoyed  considerable  pfosperity,  and  the  con- 
fines of  the  empire  were  extended  as  far  as  Timbuctoo. 
This  empire  fell  to  pieces,  and  was  succeeded  in  1647 
by  that  of  the  Sherifs  of  Tafilelet,  who  conquered  both 
Morocco  Proper  and  Fez,  and  united  the  whole  country 
under  one  government.  This  is  the  present  ruling  dy- 
nasty. In  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  the  empire 
of  Morocco  embraced  part  of  the  present  province  of 
Algeria,  and  extended  south  as  far  as  Guinea,  where  it 
came  into  collision  with  the  Portuguese  settlements. 
Since  the  commencement  of  the  19th  century  the  rebel- 
lions of  the  wild  mountain  tribes,  the  disturbances  in 
Algeria,  and  difficulties  with  foreign  states,  caused  by 
the  aggressions  of  the  Riff  pirates,  have  greatly  retarded 
the  well-conceived  measures  of  the  various  rulers  for 
the  development  of  the  resources  and  increase  in  the 
civilization  of  Morocco.  In  1817  piracy  was  prohibited 
throughout  Morocco.  In  1844  Morocco  took  part  in  the 
war  of  Abd-el-Kader  against  the  French,  in  the  course 
of  which  Tangier  was  bombarded  and  Mogadore  occu- 
pied ;  but  peace  was  concluded  in  the  same  year.  In 
1851  and  1856  complications  took  place  with  France 
concerning  some  French  vessels  which  had  been  plun- 
dered by  the  Kiff  pirates,  but  in  each  case  compensation 
was  given  by  the  sultan.  In  1859  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment, smarting  under  a  series  of  similar  outrages,  de- 
manded compensation,  and  also  an  apology  for  an  insult 
to  the  Spanish  flag  at  Ceuta;  and  on  the  sultan's  dis- 
claiming all  responsibility  for  these  acts,  war  was  de- 
clared by  Spain  Oct.  22, 1859.  A  short  invasion  brought 
the  sultan  to  terms  on  March  25, 1860,  and  a  treaty  was 
accordingly  signed  April  27,  1860,  by  which  the  sultan 
ceded  great  commercial  and  social  advantages  to  Span- 
iards. Christianity  was  by  special  treaty  afforded 
many  advantages  also,  but  of  course  they  are  confined 
to  Roman  Catholics.  As  a  consequence  of  these  trea- 
ties a  mission-house  was  opened  at  Fez,  which  promises 
to  do  something,  but  has  as  yet  accomplished  very  little 
for  the  conversion  of  natives  to  Christianity.  See  Spec- 
ckxo  geogrofieo  e  statisfico  deW  imperio  di  Marocco  (Ge- 
noa, 1883) ;  Calderon,  Cuadro  geograjico,  stadistico^  his- 
torico,  e  politico  del  imperio  de  Marrucos  (Madrid,  1844) ; 
Renou,  Description  geographique  de  P empire  de  Maroc 
(Paris,  1846) ;  Augustin,  Marokko  in  seinen  geographp- 
schetij  historischen,  religiosen,  politischefi,  etc.,  Zusidn- 
den  (Pesth,  1845);  Rohlf,  *»  Reiseberichte"  in  Peter- 
mann's  MittheUufigen  (1863-65).     (J.  H.  W.) 

Morocco,  Samuel  Israeli  of,  a  Jewish  convert 
to  Christianity,  and  an  author  of  considerable  distinc- 
tion, who  lived  at  the  close  of  the  11th  centur}',  is  said 
to  have  come  to  Toledo  from  Fez,  in  Africa,  about  the 
year  1085,  where  he  became  a  convert  to  Christianity. 
Before  his  conversion  was  completed  he  addressed  a  let- 
ter to  rabbi  Isaac,  a  Jew  in  the  kingdom  of  Morocco, 
in  which  he  says,  **  I  would  fain  learn  of  thee,  out  of  the 
testimony  of  the  law  and  the  prophets,  and  other  Script- 
ures, why  the  Jews  are  thus  smitten.  Is  this  a  captivity 
wherein  we  are,  which  may  be  properly  called  the  per- 
petual anger  of  God,  because  it  has  no  end ;  for  it  is 
now  above  a  thousand  years  since  we  were  carried  cap- 
tive by  Titus?  And  yet  our  fathers,  who  worshipped 
idols,  killed  the  prophets,  and  cast  the  law  behind  their 
back,  were  punished  only  with  a  seventy-years'  captiv- 
ity, and  then  brought  home  again.  But  now  there  is 
no  end  of  our  calamities,  nor  do  the  prophets  promise 
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any.**  This  famons  epistle,  r.^llKf  which  was  originally 
written  in  Arabic,  and  gives  in  twenty-seven  chapters 
an  ample  refutation  of  Jewish  objections  to  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  was  translated  from  the  Hebrew  into  the 
Latin  by  the  Dominican  Alfonso  de  Buen  Hombre  in 
1329,  under  the  title,  Tractatultta  multum  utilts  ad  con- 
vincendum  JudcBOs  de  errore  auOf  quern  habent  de  Mes- 
sia  adhuc  v&UurOf  et  de  observantia  legia  Mosaica,  and 
often  since,  and  has  been  inserted  in  the  BiUiotheca 
PcUrum,  xviii,  1519 ;  into  Italian  by  G.  A.  Brunati  (Tri- 
dent 1712) ;  into  German  by  W.  Link  (Altenburg,  1524), 
and  inserted  in  Luther's  works,  v,  567-583 ;  and  often 
since;  by  E.  Trautmann  (Goskr,  1706) ;  by  F.  G.  Stiel- 
dorff  (Trier,  1833) ;  into  English  by  Th.  Calvert,  under 
the  title,  Demonstratum  of  (he  true  Messiahy  by  R.  Sam- 
uel, a  converted  Jew  (s.  1.  e.  a.).  A  Spanish  translation 
of  this  letter  still  remains  in  MS.  in  the  library  of  the 
EscuriaL  Soon  after  his  conversion  rabbi  Samuel  ap- 
peals to  have  returned  to  Morocco,  whence  his  surname', 
and  there  to  have  held  a  conference  on  religion  vrith  a 
learned  Mohammedan,  of  which  his  account,  still  in  MS., 
18  also  to  be  found  in  the  library  of  the  EscuriaL  Comp. 
FUrst,  BibL  JudaiccL,  ii,  152  sq.;  De  Roea,  Dizionario 
siorico  degli  tuUori  Ehrei,  p.  208  (Germ.  transL  by  Ham- 
berger);  Wolf,  BibL  Heln:  iii,  1100-1106;  Da  Costa, 
Israel  and  the  Gentiles,  p.  811 ;  Adams,  History  of  the 
Jews,  ii,  40.     (B.  P.) 

Morone,  Giovanni,  an  Italian  prelate  of  consider- 
able note  for  the  illustrious  part  he  took  in  the  Reform- 
atory movement  of  the  16th  century,  and  for  the  noble 
efforts  he  made  to  uphold  the  lustre  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church,  was  bom  at  Milan,  Jan.  25, 1509,  and  de- 
scended from  a  noble  family.  His  father,  count  Giro- 
lamo  Morone,  is  of  historic  celebrity  from  the  efforts  he 
made  to  free  his  country  (Milan)  from  the  yoke  of 
Charles  V,  and  for  his  subsequent  devotion  to  imperial 
interests.  During  his  younger  years  Giovanni  Mo- 
rone was  carefully  instructed  at  home,  and  afterwards 
sent  to  the  University  of  Padua  to  pursue  his  more 
serious  studies.  There  his  talents  and  assiduous  appli- 
cation procured  him  honors  which  enrolled  his  name 
among  the  chief  philosophers  and  Jurists.  In  1529 
Morone  finally  took  orders,  and,  though  yet «  youth, 
his  unusual  attainments  rapidly  secured  him  friends  and 
position,  and  in  the  year  following  he  was  elevated  to 
the  bishopric  of  Modena.  He  was  also  in  the  same 
year  selected  by  Paul  III  as  papal  nuncio  to  the  emperor 
Ferdinand,  and  in  that  capacity  did  most  excellent  ser- 
yice  to  the  Romish  cause.  He  was  instrumental  in  pre- 
paring the  way  for  a  council  of  the  German  princes  for 
a  final  settlement  of  all  religious  differences,  and  did 
cver^'thiug  in  his  power  to  prevent  a  rupture  in  the 
Church.  Yet  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  he  wais  so 
conciliatory  as  to  ignore  his  own  personal  convictions. 
Determine  to  sustain  the  papal  cause,  he  was  yet  in 
favor  of  reformatory  measures,  and  succeeded  in  per- 
suading both  parties  to  give  him  their  confidence  be- 
cause he  acted  conscientiously.  He  never  feared  to  do 
or  say  what  he  thought  right.  Thus  in  1540,  when,  on 
account  of  the  plague,  the  Diet  was  to  be  removed  from 
Spires  to  Uagenau,  Morone  hesitated  not  to  make  a 
most  energetic  protest,  and  in  consequence  was  finally 
recalled  to  give  an  account  of  himself  at  Rome.  His 
explanations  must  have  been  satisfactoiy  to  Paul  III, 
for  in  1541  Morone  was  again  on  his  way  to  Germany  to 
attend  the  Spires  Diet,  and  in  1542  he  attended  the  Diet 
at  Ratisbon,  where  all  hope  of  union  between  Protes- 
tants and  Romaniste  was  entirely  extinguished.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  the  failure  of  reconciliation,  Morone's 
services  found  acknowledgment  at  Rome,  and  he  was 
this  same  year  presented  with  the  red  bat.  He  was 
also  sent,  together  with  Parisio  and  Pole,  as  papal  rep- 
resentative to  the  nominal  opening  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  (November,  1542).  His  consummate  knowledge 
of  afllairs  pointed  to  him  as  the  proper  person  for  papal 
envoy  when,  the  Tridentine  0>uncil  having  failed  to 


secure  the  sapport  of  the  German  princes  and  theolo- 
gians, another  Diet  was  called  at  Spires  by  the  em- 
peror in  1544.  This  was  a  most  difiicult  task.  Charles 
y,  just  returned  from  the  Low  Countries,  seeinj^  dear- 
ly that  the  successful  issue  of  his  war  against  FraiK-is 
1  of  France  was  possible  only  if  he  had  the  Gennan 
princes  unitedly  in  his  favos,  graciously  yielded  erery- 
thing  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  and  this  oonciliatM;>'  po- 
sition made  of  course  no  light  work  for  the  papal  repre- 
sentative. Cardinal  Morone  was  too  sagacious  not  to 
perceive  how  the  Protestant  princes  would  take  coun^ 
now,  and  move  forward  to  a  platform  fioa)  which  ii 
would  hereafter  be  difiicult  to  dislodge  them.  He 
failed  to  influence  the  emperor  as  he  desired,  yet  bb 
faithfulness  to  the  papal  cause  was  anivenally  aiduiowl- 
edged,  and  when  he  returned  to  Rome  the  legatioo  kA 
Bologna,  then  become  vacant  by  the  death  of  CoDtarini 
(q.  v.),  was  conferred  on  Morone.  In  1550  he  gave  up 
the  bishopric  of  Modena,  that  diocese  having  darin|;hii 
absence  become  greatly  distracted  by  the  8|»ead  of  Re- 
formatory opinions.  Whatever  secret  modifications  lis 
own  views  had  undergone,  he  was  not  prepared,  nor  had 
he  ever  intended,  to  contaminate  himself  with  the  odiom 
name  of  heretic ;  and  therefore,  rather  than  suffer  hu 
diocese  to  be  spoken  of  as  one  alien  to  the  faith,  b? 
promptly  gave  it  up  altogether.  He  bad  earnestly  tried, 
immediately  on  his  return  from  Germany,  to  rally  his 
clergy  around  a  common  confession  of  faith,  so  liberal 
in  its  inception  and  construction  that  aU  might  endorse 
it;  but  he  had  failed  to  unite  them  by  this  mesme; 
Several  of  the  most  learned  theologians  deserted  the 
territory  rather  than  perjure  themselves  in  any  maiuMf. 
The  academicians  were  specially  remiss  in  subiniMiOi 
and  Morone  finally  wrote  to  Rome  for  permiKtoD  u 
withdraw  the  paper,  ^  as  they  had  assured  him  of  ibe 
sincerity  of  their  devotion  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  had  entreated  that  suspicion  might  noc  \* 
cast  on  their  faith  by  obliging  them  to  subscribe"  {Ufi 
o/Paleario,  ii,  28).  The  papal  answer  proved  unfiivor- 
able  in  more  than  one  respect  The  pope,  thinkhig 
Morone  too  indulgent,  which  no  doubt  was  true,  for  he 
himself  believed  the  doctrine  of  Justification  as  heM  br 
the  Lutherans,  had  appointed  six  cardinals  to  esamioe 
the  condition  of  this  Italian  diocese.  Morone,  natiirallr 
enough  offended  at  such  a  want  of  confidence  in  his  in- 
tegrity and  competency,  had  alnaost  then  resolved  to 
withdraw  altogether  from  the  diocese,  had  not  the  gor- 
emor*8  entreaties  preyailed,  and  he  been  induced  to  con- 
tinue its  spiritnal  head  at  least  for  a  while  longer.  But 
the  continued  spread  of  Reformatoiy  opinions,  and  hit 
own  indisposition  to  punish  men  for  oonscienoe'  sake,  so 
long  as  they  avowed  obedience  to  the  pope  of  Borne  ai 
their  spiritual  head,  finally  led  him  to  forsake  the  dio* 
cese  altogether,  and  Foscarari,  a  Dominican  friar,  and 
a  man  of  great  talent  and  virtue,  became  hb  siiocesKir. 
The  latter  did  not  live  to  quit  the  diocese  under  sad) 
favorable  auspices,  but  was  taken  from  the  e|»60t>pil 
mansion  to  the  heretic's  prison  {L{fe  ^PciiearK>,iL45i. 
Morone,  howeyer,  lost  nothing  by  forsaking  the  dioce^ 
of  Modena,  for  he  was  by  the  duke  of  Milan  prneDial 
with  the  bishopric  of  Novara.  In  1649  Morone*s  fneod 
at  Rome,  pope  Paul  III,  died,  and  the  next  inoumbeiit 
of  the  papal  chair  became  Julius  IIL  He  was  not  waits- 
ly  attached  to  our  cardinal,  yet  at  least  esteemed  bim. 
and  in  166b,  when  the  Diet  of  Aogabuig  was  to  com-eoe 
to  discuss  important  religious  topics^  Morone  was  select- 
ed as  the  representative  of  Rome.  Scanely,  howerer. 
had  the  cardinal  reached  Augsburg  when  the  news  of 
the  sadden  death  of  his  pope  wts  brought  him,  and  Ik 
was  obliged  to  turn  back  to  Rome.  He  was  now  imtxo- 
mental  in  ekyating  MarceUo  II,  and  hoped  for  reAmna- 
tion  and  purification  in  the  Church.  But  this  good  mao 
lived  only  a  short  time,  and  again  the  papal  coodare 
was  convened.  The  most  prominent  candidate  was  Ca- 
rafla,  the  inquisitor:  a  man  of  harshness  of  chancier* 
and  not  highly  esteemed  by  Morone.  The  two  had  not 
been  on  very  favorable  terms  for  some  tiiii&  Canfi^i  had 
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sospected  Morone  of  heresy,  and  the  cardinal,  in  turn, 
had  thought  the  inquisitor  hypercritical  and  inhumane 
in  the  exercise  of  his  official  functions.  Yet,  moved  by 
the  sentiments  of  a  generous  mind,  Morone,  after  all,  cast 
his  influence  in  the  conclave  for  Caraffa  (believing  there- 
by to  disarm  his  enmity),  and  thus  helped  to  create  him 
Paul  rv.  No  sooner,  however,  was  Caraffa  elevated  to 
the  papal  dignity  than  he  at  once  conspired  with  Mo- 
rone^s  enemies,  and  the  cardinal  was  accused  of  leaning 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformers,  and  imprisoned  in 
San  Angelo  to  pass  examination  on  his  religious  opin- 
ions. The  only  proofs  of  the  heretical  opinions  of  Mo- 
rone are  to  be  found  in  the  articles  of  accusation  drawn 
up  against  him.  Vergerio,  bishop  of  Capo  d'lstria,  who 
had  left  Italy,  published  these  articles,  with  scholia  on 
each  article.  No  one  was  better  acquainted  than  Ver- 
gerio with  the  facts  treated  of  under  the  several  heads. 
Though  this  little  book  came  out  anonymously,  it  bears 
marks  of  its  origin.  Printing  being  then  comparatively 
in  its  infancy,  each  printer  and  the  place  of  his  habita- 
tion were  pretty  well  known  by  the  form  of  his  types. 
Vergerio  lived  a  good  deal  at  Tubingen  after  he  left 
Italy,  and  it  b  thought  that  these  articles  were  sent  to 
him,  and  that  he  printed  them  in  despite  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  (A  copy  of  these  articles  may  be  found  in 
the  Life  of  Paleario,  ii,  809-312.)  Notwithstanding 
the  ready  acuteness  of  the  inquisitors,  the  answers  of 
Morone  prevented  their  finding  any  proof  against  him 
of  heresy,  and  he  was  declared  innocent.  But  after  the 
inquisitors  had  pronounced  cardinal  Morone  free  from 
all  heretical  taint,  and  Paul  IV  had  given  orders  for  his 
liberation,  he  refused  to  go  out  of  prison  unless  the  pope 
publicly  declared  he  had  been  unjustly  accused.  This 
Paul  could  not  be  persuaded  to  do,  and  Morone  remained 
in  prison  till  the  death  of  that  pope  in  1559.  On  this 
occasion,  after  some  discussion  among  the  cardinals,  he 
was  Liberated,  and  allowed  to  sit  in  the  conclave  which 
elected  cardinal  De'  Medici  pope,  who  took  the  name  of 
Pius  IV,  and  after  the  elevation  of  this  prelate  to  the 
|)apal  chair  Morone  was  reinstated  in  his  former  influ- 
ential position.  In  1562  the  cardinal  was  sent  as  papal 
legate  to  the  emperor  Ferdinand,  and  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing Morone  became  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent,  and  continued  as  such  during  all  the  im- 
portant sessions  of  this  ecclesiastical  council  From  the 
very  beginning  of  his  work  at  Trent  he  played  a  most 
important  part,  and  exerted  a  most  salutary  influence 
for  the  Romish  cause.  He  was  conciliatory  in  speech 
and  action,  and  intimated  to  the  council  that  he  came 
by  orders  of  the  pope  ''to  establish  the  articles  of  faith, 
correct  abuses,  and  promote  the  peace  of  nations,  in  so 
fax  as  was  consbtent  with  the  dignity  and  authority  of 
the  Holy  See.'^  This  position  seems  not  to  have  been 
warranted,  however,  by  the  views  entertained  at  Rome; 
for  it  is  now  quite  clearly  revealed  that  the  pope  was 
determined  to  refuse  the  reforms  desired  by  the  common 
clergy  and  the  people  of  Germany,  and  that  Pius  IV 
was  at  the  time  enjoying  the  promise  of  Spain's  sup- 
port in  case  Fenlinand  ignored  the  papacy,  and  went 
over  to  the  Protestants.  Yet  Morone  must  certainly 
have  had  the  appearance  of  truth  in  his  own  dealings 
with  the  emperor,  as  that  sovereign,  in  a  meeting  with 
Morone  at  Innsbruck  in  1563,  granted  nearly  all  the  fa- 
vors he  asked  for,  and  even  gave  his  sanction  to  an 
early  discontinuance  of  the  council,  which  was  brought 
about  this  very  year,  Dec  4.  See  Trent,  Council  of. 
Morone's  services  could  not  be  too  highly  estimated  at 
Rome.  He  had  brought  the  council  which  threatened 
80  much  miKhief  to  the  papal  cause  to  a  close  without 
any  diminution  of  the  pontifical  authority,  and  had  even 
left  the  Inquisition  in  a  more  enviable  position  than  it 
had  occupied  previously.  ''All,"  says  Ranke,  **  ended 
at  last  in  a  prosperous  issue.  That  council  which  had 
been  so  vehemently  called  for  and  so  long  avoided ;  after 
being  twice  dissolved,  shaken  by  so  many  of  this  world's 
storms,  and  when  convened  for  the  third  time,  anew  be- 
set with  perils,  was  now  closed  amid  the  general  concord 


of  the  Roman  Catholic  world.**  On  his  return  to  the 
Eternal  City  the  cardinal  was  therefore  made  dean  of 
the  cardinal  college,  and  intrusted  with  diplomatic  mis- 
sions whenever  the  services  of  an  acute  and  trustworthy 
messenger  were  needed.  Upon  the  death  of  Pius  IV, 
in  1566,  Morone  came  very  near  being  elected  Pope. 
Unfortunately  for  Italy,  sterner  counsels  prevailed,  and 
the  inquisitor,  cartlimd  Alessandrino,  was  raised  to  the 
papal  chair.  We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  what 
were  Morone's  feelings  when  he  saw  the  power  of  the 
Inquisition,  from  which  he  had  sufiered  so  much,  again 
seated  on  the  papal  throne.  Morone  died  Dec  1, 15S0, 
at  Rome,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Minerva. 
His  peculiar  life  prevented  much  literary  activity,  and 
there  remain  from  his  pen  only  some  letters  to  cardi- 
nals Pole  and  Cortese,  and  some  of  his  orations.  See 
Schelhom,  AmcatUatea  LiUraria^  xii,  587  sq.;  Tirabos- 
chi,  Lett,  lidL  vii,  260 ;  Young,  L\fe  and  Times  ofPale^ 
ario  (Lond,  1860, 2  vols,  8vo),  ii,  807-^14;  Fisher,  Hist, 
Ref,  p.  393, 406 ;  Wessenberg,  Die  Grossen  Kirchenver' 
sammlungen  (2«  15  u.  16  Jahrh,  iii,  147  sq. ;  North  Brit. 
Rev,  Jan.  1870,  art.  viii,  p.  284  sq.;  Ranke,  Hitt,  of  the 
Papacy,  i,  109  sq.,  227,  247  sq.     (J.  H.W.) 

Moroni  (Anna).    See  Jesus,  Holy  Child,  Con- 
gregaiion  ofiht  Daughters  of, 

Morosino,  Giitlio  (originally  Samuel  Nachmias), 
a  Jewish  convert  to  Romanism,  was  a  native  of  Thessa- 
lonica.  In  Venice,  where  he  settled,  he  first  received  a 
favorable  impression  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  by  be- 
ing present  at  a  public  dispute  between  two  of  his  na- 
tion, one  of  whom  had  renounced  Judaism,  respecting 
the  accomplishment  of  Daniel's  prophecy  of  the  seventy 
weeks.  In  this  dispute  Simone  Luszatto  (q.  v.),  the  cele- 
brated rabbi  of  Venice,  was  chosen  arbitrator.  Lusuuit- 
to's  explanation  was,  ^  I  beseech  you  to  permit  us  to  be 
silent  and  shut  up  our  books,  for  if  we  proceed  to  exam- 
ine the  prophecies  any  further  we  shall  all  become  Chris- 
tians. It  cannot  be  denied  that  in  the  prophecy  of 
Daniel  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  is  so  clearly  mani- 
fested that  the  time  of  his  appearance  must  be  aUowed 
to  be  already  past ;  but  whether  Jesus  of  Nazareth  be 
the  person,  I  cannot  determine.'*  This  speech  closed 
the  debate,  and  made  such  a  deep  impression  upon  Sam- 
uel and  his  brother  Joseph  that  they  both  formed  the 
design  of  renouncing  Judaism.  Griltz,  the  Jewish  his- 
torian, says  that  Nachmias  either  misunderstood  or  per- 
verted Luzzatto's  expression  (sic !),  but  the  fact  is  that  a 
few  months  after,  upon  reconsidering  the  subject  seri- 
ously and  calml}',  both  brothers  embraced  Christianity, 
and  were  openly  baptized  Nov.  22, 1649,  Nachmias  as- 
suming the  name  of  GtuUo  Morosino,  while  his  broth- 
er took  the  name  of  Ottavio,  Ten  years  later  he  was 
called  to  Rome  by  pope  Clement  IX,  who  invested  him 
with  the  office  of  librarian  at  the  Vatican  library,  and 
this  position  he  held  until  his  death  in  1687.  Moro- 
sino  wrote.  Via  deUejide  monstrata  a  gli  £brei  (Rome, 
1683),  in  which  he  appeals  to  the  Jews  no  longer  to  be 
bound  to  observe  the  ceremonies,  but  to  embrace  the 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  See  Kalkar,  Israel  u,  d.  Kirche 
(Hamburg,  1869),  p.  82  sq. ;  Basnage,  Hiitoire  des  Jutfs 
(Engl.  transL  by  Taylor),  p.  725;  Adams,  History  of  the 
Jans,  ii,  76  sq.  (Boston,  1812) ;  Wolf,  BibL  Hebr.  iii,  1128 ; 
Grtttz.  Gesch,  d,  Juden,  x,  164;  Bartolooci,  BibliotL  /Za5- 
6wi.  iii,  756 ;  FUrst,  Bibl,  Jud,  li,  891 ;  iii,  8.     (R  P.) 

Morosso,  GuiSKPPE,  an  Italian  prelate,  descended 
from  an  ancient  and  noble  family,  was  bom  in  March, 
1758,  at  Turin.  Under  the  tuition  of  the  abbot  of  Ali- 
gre,  who  later  became  bishop  of  Pavia,  Morozzo  was 
made  doctor  of  theology  in  1777,  and  finished  his  studies 
at  Rome  in  the  ecclesiastical  academy,  where  Litta,  Ca- 
racioli,  Pacca,  and  Emmanuele  di  Gregori  were  his  fel- 
low-students. Pope  Pius  VI  nominated  him  successively 
apostolic  prothonotary,  vice-legate  of  Bologna,  governor 
of  Perugia  and  Civiu  Vecchia.  He  was  a  competitor 
for  the  papal  see  in  the  conclave  which  resulted  in  the 
election  of  Pius  VII,  and  after  the  accession  of  the  new 
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pope  wu  by  him  sent  u  ambassador  to  the  king  of 
Etniria.  In  1802  Morozzo  received  the  title  of  arch- 
bishop of  Thebes  in  partibus,  and  was  appointed  secre- 
taiy  of  the  Congregation  of  Bishops.  In  1808  he  went 
to  Paris  with  the  difficult  mission  of  adjusting  the  con- 
tentions which  had  arisen  between  the  pope  and  the 
emperor  (Napoleon  I) ;  but,  becoming  aware  that  his 
efforts  were  futile,  he  retired  to  Turin.  In  1816  he  was 
created  cardinal,  and  in  1817  made  bishop  of  Nov^ara. 
He  died  March  22, 1842.  He  published  Statistic*  of  the 
patrimony  of  St.  Peter  (Rome,  1797),  and  a  Eulogy  on 
cardinal  Bobba  (Turin,  1799, 4to).—Uoefer,  ^Vbtip.  i/%. 
GhtsraUj  xxxvi,  s.  v. 

Morpurgo,  Simeon  Ben-Josiiua-Moses,  a  Jewbh 
writer  of  note,  was  bom  at  Gradbka  in  1681 ;  studied  at 
Padua,  and  graduated  as  doctor  of  medicine.  In  1709 
he  was  ordained  by  Leon  Briele  rabbi  of  Mantua,  and 
in  1721  he  was  called  to  the  rabbinate  at  Ancona,  where 
he  died  in  1740.  He  wrote,  hpiX  ^"0^  niO,  a  col- 
lection of  legal  decisions  (2  parts,  Venice,  1742, 1743) : — 
P5*Tn  Y^^,  The  Tree  of  Knowledge,  a  oommentaxy  on 
the  ethical  work  of  Jedaja  Penini,  entitled  Bechinat 
Olam  (Venice,  1704) : — ^an  approbation  to  Isaac  Noizi's 
T^Xp   '^1133   11135  (ibid.  1715, 1717).    Corop.  FUrst, 

Bibl.  Jud,  ii,  391 ;  Wolf,  BibUoth,  I/ebr.  id,  1160 ;  Jdcher, 
AUgenu  Gdehrten  Lex.  s.  v. 

Morrell,  Thomas,  one  of  the  fathers  of  that  branch 
of  American  Methodism  known  as  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bom  at  New  York  Nov.  22,  1747. 
His  mother  was  a  devout  follower  of  Mr.  Wesley,  and 
a  member  of  the  pious  band  led  by  Philip  Embury. 
Thomas  lived  in  most  exciting  times,  and  when  the  war 
for  freedom  broke  out  he  early  took  to  arms  for  republi- 
can life.  He  held  successively  the  commissions  of  cap- 
tain and  major,  and  gained  honorable  distinction  on  the 
field.  In  1785  Thomas  Morrell  was  deeply  impressed 
with  his  relation  to  God  and  the  Church,  and  determined 
to  enter,  the  ministry.  He  joined  Conference  in  1787, 
and  was  stationed  at  Trenton  Circuit,  N.  J.  In  1 788  he  was 
preacher  in  charge  in  New  York,  with  Robert  Cloud  as 
associate,  and  the  following  year  their  labors  were  blessed 
with  a  great  revival  The  same  year  he  was  ordained 
elder,  and  continued  in  that  city  five  years.  He  was  sent 
to  Philadelphia  in  1794-5;  here  taken  sick,  and  not  en- 
tirely well  until  1799;  next  to  Baltimore  for  two  years; 
and  in  1802-3  restationed  at  New  York  for  two  vears. 
After  this  Mr.  MorrcU  was  never  stationed  out  of  Eliza- 
bethtown,  N.  J.,  but  continued  to  labor  regularly  sixteen 
years  until  1822,  when  he  preached  usually  every  Sab-  ' 
bath,  and  at  least  once  a  day,  until  January,  1833.  Ailer  ' 
this  failing  health  obliged  him  to  desist  from  pulpit  Ur  ; 
bor,  and  he  only  preached  occasionaUy.  He  died  Aug. 
9, 1838.  Father  MorrcU  was  a  man  of  vigorous  mind, 
and  well  endowed  naturally  for  the  work  to  which  he 
felt  himself  called.  He  had  fine  preaching  talents,  and 
discharged  the  duties  of  his  office  with  great  accepta- 
bility and  success.  He  was  bold,  earnest,  and  scrupu- 
lously faithful  in  all  things.  His  name,  usefulness,  and 
devotedness  to  Christ's  Church  are  remembered  and 
honored.  See  Meth,  Quar.  Rev,  1841,  p.  325;  Sprague, 
AnnaU  of  the  Amer,  Pidpii,  vol  vii ;  New  Jersey  Conf. 
Memorial ;  Minutes  of  A  mi.  Conf.  ii,  669.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Morren,  Nathaniel,  a  Presbyterian  divine,  noted 
as  the  author  of  valuable  Biblical  works,  flourished  in 
the  first  half  of  our  century  at  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
He  was  bom  in  1798,  and  died  in  1847.  Morren  pub- 
lished. Annals  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  from  1739  to 
1776  (Edinb.  1835, 2  vols.  8vo)  -.—Biblical  Theol.  vol  i  :— 
Bale  of  Faith  (IdSb)',  and  a  translation  of  Rosenm  tiller's 
Biblical  Geog,  of  Central  A  sia  Minor,  Phceniciay  and 
Arabia  (1836-37,  2  vols.  12mo).  After  his  death  his 
Sermons  were  published  with  a  Memoir  (1848,  cr.  8vo). 
See  Lowndes,  Brit.  Lib.  p.  711 ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit, 
and  A mer.  Auth.  s.  v. 

Morrill,  David  Lawrence,  a  noted  American  phy- 


sician, who  distinguished  himself  alao  as  a  politician,  fig- 
ured at  one  time  as  minister  of  the  Gospel  and  reUgioia 
author.  He  was  bom  in  Epplng,  N.  H.,  June  10, 1771 
After  receiving  a  good  academic  and  medical  edocsdoo, 
he  established  himself  in  practice  at  Epaom  in  1793;  but 
in  1800  began  to  study  theology,  and  in  1802  accepted 
a  call  to  the  Congregational  Church  in  Goflbtown,  N.  H. 
where  he  preached  for  nine  years.  He  then  resuned 
the  practice  of  medicine  from  1807  to  1830.  He  was  st 
the  same  time  also  engaged  in  political  life,  and  played 
no  unimportant  part  in  the  passing  history  of  New 
Hampshire.  From  1817  to  1823  be  was  United  Sum 
senator;  and  was  governor  from  1824  to  1827.  He  died 
at  Concord,  Jan.  28,  1849.  Dr.  Morrill  was  connected 
with  many  of  the  charitable,  medical,  and  agriculuiiil 
associations  of  his  time.  He  published  several  senBons, 
orations,  and  controversial  pamphlets,  and  was  for  some 
years  after  abandoning  public  office  editor  of  the  .Vrr 

I  Hanq)skire  Observer,  a  religious  newspaper. — Dnke, 

I  Diet,  of  A  mer.  Biog.  a.  v. 

Morris,  Anthony,  a  Quaker  preacher  of  soroe 
note,  was  bom  about  1654  in  England,  and  emigrated  lu 
this  country  about  1680.  He  settled  in  New  Jeraer, 
and  finally  removed  to  Philadelphia,  Pa.  In  1701  he 
began  to  preach,  and  through  fidelity  in  the  ezercUe  oi' 
his  gift  his  communications  were  sound  and  edifytuji; 
Haviag  a  prospect  of  much  religious  labor,  be  drcum- 
scribed  his  worldly  affairs,  and  devoted  his  time  chiedy 
to  the  holy  cause  he  had  espoused.  He  travelled  is 
the  work  of  the  ministry  in  most  of  the  North  Ameri* 
can  provinces,  and  in  the  year  1715  he  visited  Greit 
Britaiii.  He  died  August  23,  1721.^Jannev,  JJisL  of 
Friends,  iii,  202. 

Morris,  Francis  Bf.,  a  minister  of  the  tf etbodi<4 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Middle  Teaaaxt 
about  the  year  1830;  came  to  Kentucky  in  the  fall  of 
1851,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1852.  He  juti»d 
the  Kentucky  Conference  in  1853,  and  was  sent  to  Mur- 
ray Circuit;  in  1854,  to  Obion  Circuit;  in  185&,to  Bnr- 
ansburg  Circuit;  in  1856,  to  Ripley  Circuit;  in  1857, to 
Maury  Circuit;  in  1858,  to  Wesley  aicuit;  in  1859. to 
La  Grange  Circuit;  in  1860  and  1861,  to  BrownsriUe 
Circuit;  in  1862  and  1868,  to  Mount  Zion  (Srcifit;  io 
1864,  to  Salem  Circuit,  but  was  prevented  from  goiuf;  to 
his  work  by  the  troubles  of  war  then  existing;  in  186a, 
to  Dresden  Circuit,  but  was  prevented  from  reachinf;  it 
by  the  great  floods,  which  swelled  all  the  riven  of  WeM 
Tennessee  at  that  time;  in  1866.  to  Fulton  Statioii. 
where  he  died,  Feb.  13, 1867.  Mr.  Morris  was  a  mas 
beloved  and  useful,  and  a  fervent  and  zealous  preacher, 
his  ministry  being  greatly  blessed  to  the  Chovch  and 
the  world.  '  See  Minutes  of  the  MetJL  Epis.  Ch^  Sosik 
1867,  s.  V.     (E.  P.  W.) 

Morris,  Qouvemeur,  an  eminent  statesman  and 
orator,  who  was  bom  at  Morrisania,  near  the  city  of  New 
York,  in  1752,  was  educated  at  Columbia  (then  Kini;Vi 
College,  and  licensed  to  practice  law  in  1771 ;  and  there- 
after held  several  prominent  civic  positions,  among  thew. 
in  1777,  representing  the  people  of  New  York  in  the  C«- 
tinental  Congress,  and  in  1787  was  a  member  of  the  <>«- 
vention  which  framed  the  Constitution  of  the  rnited 
States.  He  also  represented  the  American  republic  in 
France.  He  is  stated  by  Thomas  Jefferson  to  hare  been 
a  disbeliever  in  Christianity.  But  this  is  a  mistake:  or. 
if  at  one  time  true,  his  views  altered.  He  delivereil  t«>> 
months  before  his  death  (which  occurred  in  1885)  an  ad- 
dress to  the  Historical  Society,  in  which  he  points  out 
the  superiority  of  scriptural  history  to  all  other  histtvr. 
He  regarded  religious  principle,  indeed,  as  necessarj*  tu 
national  independence  and  peace.  '*  There  must  be  sooie- 
thing  more  to  hope  than  pleasure,  wealth,  and  power. 
Something  more  to  fear  than  poverty  and  pain.  Si>tiw- 
thing  after  death  more  terrible  than  death.  There 
roust  be  religion.  When  that  ligament  is  torn,  sncieiy 
is  disjointed  and  its  members  perish."  See  Allen,  Bi"S. 
Diet.  s.  V. ;  Sparks,  A  mer,  Biog,  s,  v. 
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Morris,  John  O.,  D.D^  an  American  Lutheran 
divine  of  note,  was  bom  at  York,  Pbm  in  1808,  and  was 
educated  at  Dickinson  College,  Pa.  (class  of  18'23) ;  then 
studied  theology  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary, 
and  in  1826  entered  the  Lutheran  ministry.  He  was 
at  once  called  as  pastor  to  the  First  Lutheran  Church 
in  Baltimore,  and  remained  in  that  position  until  his 
death  in  1874.  Dr.  Morris  was  universally  esteemed 
for  his  unusual  literary  attainments,  and  the  powerful 
influence  which  he  exerted  not  onh'  on  his  people,  but 
on  the  community  in  which  his  whole  pastoral  life  was 
spent.  He  was  editor  of  the  Lutheran  Observer  from 
1831  to  1832,  and  co-editor  of  the  Year-book  of  the  Ref- 
ormation (1844).  He  published  several  translations  of 
iverman  theological  works  (1824-26),  and  wrote  him- 
self, Popular  Expontion  of  the  Gospels  (Bait.  1840, 
2  vols.  8vo):— L«/e  of  John  Atndi  (1863):— 7'Ae  BUnd 
Girl  of  Wittenberg  (1866, 12mo) :— Catharine  de  Bora; 
or  Social  and  Domestic  Scenes  in  the  House  of  Luther 
(1856, 12mo),  etc  Dr.  Morris  also  gave  much  time  to 
studies  in  natural  science,  especially  entomology,  and 
became  quite  prominent  in  this  field.  He  was  ac- 
knowledged as  an  American  authority,  and  was  hon- 
ored in  various  ways  by  the  Smithsonian  Institute 
and  other  associations.  See  AUibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and 
A  mer,  A  uthorSy  s.  v. ;  Putnam's  Magazine^  Feb.  1856,  p. 
217.     (J.H.W.) 

Morris,  John  Piper,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  born  ui  Devon,  England, 
Jan.  30, 1846.  HLb  early  life  was  spent  m  Canada  under 
the  pious  training  of  his  father,  who  was  himself  a  local 
minister  of  the  Wesleyan  Church.  Young  Morris  was 
converted  at  seventeen,  and  soon  after  became  convinced 
that  he  was  called  of  God  to  preach.  While  preparing 
for  the  ministry  his  health  was  impaired,  and  he  was 
advised  to  go  South.  After  his  arrival  at  Charleston, 
S.  C,  he  decided  at  once  to  enter  the  ministry,  and 
suppUed  a  vacancy  in  the  village  of  SummerviUe.  In 
1862  he  was  received  on  trial  in  the  South  Carolina 
Conference,  and  appointed  \o  Aiken.  In  1867  he  was 
ordained  deacon,  and  appointed  to  Darlington ;  but  his 
health  failing,  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  adl  work.  He 
died  Jan.  24, 1868.  See  Min,  of  A  nn.  Conf  of  the  Meth, 
Kpis,  Church,  South,  1868,  p.  214.     (E.  P.  W.) 

Morris,  Joseph,  an  English  Baptist  divine,  flour- 
ished as  pastor  of  a  London  congregation  in  the  first 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  is  believed  to  have 
been  bom  about  1686.  He  died  in  1755.  Ivimey 
speaks  of  him  as  "a  sensible,  pious,  and  learned  man," 
and  that  he  was  "  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  the  excel- 
lent Dr.  Johnson,  who  esteemed  him  for  his  modesty 
and  ability"  (/fietory  of  the  English  Baptist*),  He 
published  several  of  his  Sermons  (Lond.  1722, 8vo ;  1743, 
8ro;  1757, 8vo),  which  were  admired  for  their  solidity, 
and  prove  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary talent.  His  influence  in  the  English  metropolis 
was  considerable  in  his  day  and  generation. 

Morris,  Judah,  a  Jewish  convert  to  Protestant 
Christianity,  was  a  native  of  Italy,  and  emigrated  to 
this  ooontiy  about  1885.  He  was  for  a  time  instructor 
in  Harvard  University.  He  died  in  1865.  He  publish- 
cil  a  Hebrew  Grammar,  and  some  religious  books. 

Morris,  Samiiel,  a  Presbyterian  lay  worker  in 
colonial  days,  flourished  near  the  middle  of  last  oentury 
in  Hanover,  Va.  He  was  a  man  of  singularly  earnest 
and  devoted  spirit,  and  did  much  to  advance  the  inter- 
ests of  Presbyterianism  in  Virginia.  His  house  was  a 
resort  for  those  "^  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  preach- 
ing of  the  parish  incumbents,  and  anxious  to  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  listening  on  the  Sabbath  to  the  reading  of 
instructive  and  devotional  works  on  religion."  He  was 
himself  reared  in  the  Anglican  establishment,  but  by 
accident  becoming  acquainted  with  Presbyterian  works 

among  them  Burton's  Fourfold  State — he  embraced 

that  Calvinistic  confession,  and  soon  gathered  about 
him  others  who,  like  him,  chose  rather  to  subject  them- 


selves to  the  payment  of  the  fines  imposed  by  law  than 
to  attend  church  where  they  felt  that  they  could  not  be 
profited.  The  little  band  of  lay  workers,  as  yet  never 
under  the  instruction  of  a  Presbyterian  pastor,  but  nev- 
ertheless greatly  interested  in  Presbyterian  doctrine, 
and  unconsciously  its  adherents  even,  first  met  every 
Sabbath  alternately  at  each  other's  houses  to  read  and 
pray.  But  as  their  number  increased  they  regularly 
gathered  at  Mr.  Morris's  house,  until  at  length  that 
dwelling-house  was  too  small  to  contain  the  people, 
and  it  was  determined  "to  build  a  meeting-house," 
'*  merely  for  reading,"  as  Mr.  Morris  himself  adds.  This 
house  of  worship  was  afterwards  designated  "  Morris's 
Keading-room,"  and  was  the  starting-point  of  Presby- 
terianism in  Virginia.  From  Hanover  Mr.  Morris  was 
frequently  called  to  different  places  in  the  state  to  in- 
struct the  inquiring,  and,  complying  with  their  invita- 
tions, went  out  and  spread  the  interest  in  distant  parts. 
As  they  increased  in  numbers  the  Established  Church 
made  complaint  against  them  to  the  governor,  and  they 
were  called  up  for  trial,  but  they  were  promptly  dis- 
charged when  it  was  found  that  their  creed  was  that 
of  the  Kirk.  See  Presbyteriasism.  See  also  GiUett, 
Hiat,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  i,  111-120;  Anderson,  Hist,  of  the  Colonial 
CAi/rcA,  iii,  229  sq.    (J.H.W.) 

Morris,  Sarah,  a  Quaker  preacher,  the  daughter 
of  Anthony  Morris,  himself  a  Quaker  preacher,  was 
bom  at  Philadelphia  in  1704 ;  preached  in  New  Jersey, 
Maryland,  and  Long  IsUnd ;  went  to  Khode  Island  in 
1764;  and  travelled  through  Great  Britain,  preaching 
in  many  places,  in  1772-73.  She  died  in  Philadelphia 
Oct.  24, 1775.  Pc^sessing  a  superior  mind,  combined 
with  a  social  and  cheerful  disposition,  she  proved  an 
eflicient  helper  to  her  people. 

Morris,  Susanna,  a  Quakeress  noted  as  an  efiS- 
cient  preacher  of  the  doctrines  of  her  sect,  was  bom 
about  1682.  But  little  is  accessible  to  us  regarding  her 
personal  histoiy.  She  labored  in  the  work  of  the  min- 
istry for  nearly  forty  years  both  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe,  where  she  visited  England,  Ireland,  and  Scot- 
land. She  died  April  28,  1755.  She  was  a  devout 
Christian,  and  a  firm  adherent  to  her  people,  whom  she 
dearly  loved.  See  Janney,  Hist,  of  the  ReUgious  Society 
of  Friends,  iii,  336. 

Morris,  Thomas  Asbury,  D.D.,  a  bishop  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  for  many  years  the 
senior  oflScer  of  the  episcopal  cabinet,  a  man  of  indom- 
itable energy  and  great  love  for  the  Christian  cause,  in 
which  he  proved  a  most  eflScient  workman,  was  bora  in 
Kanawha  County,  Va.,  April  28,  1794.  His  parents, 
while  he  was  yet  a  youth,  removed  to  Charlestown,  W. 
Va.,  and  it  was  for  some  time  his  home.  The  educa- 
tional facilities  of  that  period,  and  especially  of  that 
region,  were  extremely  limited.  It  was  the  good  for- 
tune of  the  Morris  family,  however,  to  enjoy  the  advan- 
tages of  a  good  grammar-school,  organized  by  William 
Paine,  an  educated  Englishman,  near  the  homestead, 
when  Thomas  was  about  sixteen  years  of  age.  His  old- 
est brother,  Edmund,  held  the  clerkship  of  Cabell  Coun- 
ty, in  which  the  family  resided,  and  lliomas,  at  the 
age  of  seventeen,  became  a  deputy  in  the  office,  a  posi- 
tion which  he  held  until  he  was  about  twenty  years  of 
age.  While  discharging  the  duties  of  this  office,  and 
when  greatly  broken  dovm  in  health,  and  somewhat 
depressed  in  qtirits,  he  was  drafted  into  a  company  of 
mUitia,  to  perform  a  six-months'  tour  in  the  North 
against  the  British  and  Indiana.  They  met  at  the 
court-house,  shouldered  their  muskets,  and  took  up 
their  line  of  march  to  join  a  regiment  forming  at  Point 
Pleasant,  to  re-enforce  the  main  army  near  the  Canada 
line.  The  father  of  Young  Morris  was  so  affected  by 
his  son's  frail  and  youthful  appearance  and  his  feeble 
health  that  after  the  company  had  started  he  procured 
a  substitute,  overtook  the  young  soldiers  their  second 
day  out,  and  procured  a  discharge  for  his  fdender  and 
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delicate  boy.  The  early  religious  training  of  bishop 
Morris  was  in  the  Baptist  Church,  of  which  both  his 
parents  were  pious  and  exemplary  members.  He  grew 
up,  however,  without  giving  much  thought  to  the  sub- 
ject of  personal  religion  until  he  was  about  eighteen 
years  of  age.  In  his  twentieth  year  he  made  a  profes- 
sion of  religion,  and  at  the  same  time  began  to  ponder 
seriously  the  question  whether  Providence  was  not  lead- 
ing him  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  people  called  Meth- 
odists. Against  this  course  many  considerations  plead- 
ed powerfully:  he  had  been  trained  in  another  com- 
munion, his  prejudices  were  deeply  rooted,  the  Method- 
ists in  that  region  were  feeble  and  persecuted,  but  the 
.  result  of  a  careful  comparison  of  their  doctrines  and  pol- 
itv  with  the  New  Testament  which  he  instituted  at 
this  time  was  a  fixed,  unalterable  determination  to  unite 
with  them  as  the  people  of  his  choice.  He  was  shortly 
after  admission  to  membership  in  the  Church  licensed 
to  preach,  and  was  received  as  a  travelling  preacher  into 
the  Ohio  Conference  in  1816.  In  1818  he  was  ordained 
deacon  by  bishop  George,  and  elder  in  1820  by  bishop 
Roberts.  Though  in  a  large  measure  self-educated,  be- 
cause an  affliction  of  the  eve  restricted  his  studies  in 
early  manhood,  he  yet  labored  most  acceptably  in  the 
pastoral  work  in  various  parts  of  Kentucky,  Tennes- 
see, and  Ohio  till  1834,  when  he  was  deemed  cultured 
enough  to  be  intrusted  with  the  literary  management 
of  a  paper,  and  was  placed  in  the  editorial  chair  of  the 
then  newly-established  Western  Christian  Advocate^  a 
religious  and  literary  weekly,  which  two  years  after  its 
commencement  numbered  8000  subscribers — certainly  a 
successful  enterprise  for  the  times.  In  1886  the  General 
Conference,  held  that  year  at  Cincinnati,  where  he  re- 
sided, elected  him  to  the  episcopal  office.  He  now  real- 
ly entered  a  field  for  which  he  was  specially  fitted,  and 
gained  a  most  enviable  reputation  not  only  in  his  own 
denomination,  but  throughout  the  Christian  Church. 
In  1864  declining  health  and  the  infirmities  of  age 
obliged  him  to  ask  for  relief,  and  he  was  less  heavily 
taxed.  In  1868,  at  the  General  Conference  in  Chicago, 
he  sought  and  obtained  permission  to  be  withdrawn 
from  episcopal  visitation  duties,  and  led  a  rather  quiet 
life  until  his  death,  Sept.  2,  1874.  Only  a  few  days 
before  this  he  had  addressed  a  loving  missive  to  the 
members  of  the  Cincinnati  Conference  (bearing  date 
August  27),  saying,  among  other  noble  Christian  words, 
**I  am  no  longer  able  to  go  in  and  out  before  you, 
to  sit  in  your  councils  and  take  part  in  your  delibera- 
tions, yet  my  heart  and  sympathy  are  with  you,  and  for 
Zion's  prosperity  my  tears  shall  fall  and  my  prayers  as- 
cend until  my  release  is  signed,  aod  I  go  to  join  the 
Church  triumphant  in  the  skies."  Bishop  Morris  was 
a  man  of  great  uniformity  and  simplicity.  He  was 
noted  in  his  Church  for  the  quiet  power  and  prudent 
skill  with  which  he  discharged  the  episcopal  duties. 
His  death  occurring  about  the  same  time  as  that  of  the 
bishop  of  Winchester — Dr.  Charles  Sumner  (q.  v.) — the 
New  York  Methodist  took  occasion  to  institute  a  com- 
parison between  the  two  bishops,  and  thus  concludes  in 
favor  of  bishop  Morris :  ^  This  man  had  done  more  in 
his  time  for  the  extension  of  Christianity  than  a  whole 
bench  of  English  prelates.  He  had  assigned  to  their 
places  of  labor  not  less  than  80,000  ministers,  had  trav- 
ersed this  country  to  the  outer  edge  of  its  civilization 
over  and  over  again;  had  preached  sermons  innumer- 
able, and  only  ceased  to  labor  when  labor  became  phys- 
ically impossible.  Nor  was  his  pen  idle.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  a  great  paper,  which  is  still  in  exist- 
ence. He  issued  volumes  from  the  press,  which  are 
models  of  vigorous,  idiomatic  English.  And  all  this 
fruitful  work  was  done  in  the  most  unpretending  way. 
Bishop  Morris  never  thought  of  himself  as  a  great  actor 
in  the  world*s  affairs,  a  great  preacher,  or  a  great  writer. 
The  beauty  of  his  character  was  that  he  never  appeared 
to  think  of  himself  at  all;  his  work  was  before  him,  and 
he  did  it ;  and  that  was  the  end  of  the  matter."  Bish- 
op Morris's  only  works  of  any  special  import  are  a  vol- 


ume of  sermons,  and  a  miscellany,  consisting  of  esBtrr, 
biographical  sketches,  and  notes  of  tnveL  Of  the  far- 
mer, about  15,000  copies  have  been  sold ;  the  latter  has 
been  but  sparsely  circulated.  ^  His  style  was  epigram- 
matic, dear,  and  forcible.  His  printed  sermons  were 
characterized  by  simplicity,  pith,  directness,  lucid  sr- 
rangement,  and  earnest  and  practical  enforcement  of  the 
truth.  They  have  been  useful  and  popular.  As  a  \«tt- 
siding  officer  he  was  the  beau  ideal  of  a  Methodist  bish- 
op. He  had  rare  practical  wisdom,  quick  and  accurate 
judgment,  and  inflexible  decision.  He  acted  no  lape- 
riority,  put  on  no  preladcal  airs,  and  never  felt  that  his 
office  lifted  him  above  the  fellowship  and  sympathy  of 
hb  brethren"  (Biarlay).  As  a  pulpit  orator,  the  bishop 
was  quite  noted  in  the  prime  of  his  life.  His  delight- 
ful evangelical  discourses  abounded  in  pithy  sentences, 
and  gratified  thousands  of  hearers  as  they  fell  from  his 
lips.  See  Marlay,  Life  of  Bishop  Morris  (N.  Y.  187d, 
12mo);  Meih,  Qu.  Rev,  July,  1875,  art.  iii;  Mitmks  of 
Annual  Conferences,  1874;  N,  Y,  Christian  AdvoaOe. 
Sept.  1874 ;  Men  of  the  rtme,  8.y. ;  Drake,  Did,  ofAmr, 
Biog,  B.y.    (J.H.W.) 

Morris-dance,  a  peculiar  aq^fantastic  species  of 
dance,  constituting  the  chief  enjoyment  at  parochial  fes- 
tivals in  England,  was  commonly  practiced  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  and  continues  to  the  present  day  among  the 
country  people  in  difierent  parts  of  England.  Its  origin 
is  ascribed  to  the  Moors,  though  the  genuine  Moorish 
dance  {the  fandanffo  of  the  present  day)  bears  littk  re- 
semblance to  it.  The  chief  performer  was  the  hohby- 
horse,  so  called  from  the  light  frame  af  wicker-work 
which  was  fastened  around  its  body,  and  supplied  with 
a  pasteboard  head  and  neck,  so  as  to  give  it  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  man  on  horeeback.  BeUs  were  also  at- 
tached to  its  ankles,  and  the  great  art  conaisted  in  so 
moving  the  feet  as  to  produce  a  rude  kind  of  ooocbnl 
The  other  principal  actors,  after  a  fashion,  personified 
the  characters  of  Maid  Marian,  the  Queen  of  the  Mar, 
Robin  Hood,  Friar  Tuck,  the  Fool,  etc. ;  and  the  per- 
formance was  accompanied  by  rude  music  and  the  dash- 
ing of  swords  and  staves. — Chambers,  Cjfdop.  s.  v. 

Morrison,  John,  D.D.,  a  Scotch  divine,  noted  m 
a  hymnologist  also,  was  bom  in  the  County  of  Aberdeen 
in  1749.  He  studied  for  the  ministry,  and  in  1780  en- 
tered upon  his  pastoral  duties  over  the  parish  of  Canis- 
bay,  Caithness-shire.  He  was  one  of  the  oommiitee  of 
the  General  Assembly  for  revising  the  Church  Para- 
phrases, and  himself  contributed  some  of  the  best  m- 
derings.  Of  these,  the  19th,  **The  race  that  long  in 
darkness  pined,"  and  the  80th, "  Come,  let  as  to  the  Lcrid 
our  God,"  have  been  generally  adopted  by  the  church* 
es.  In  his  early  life  he  contributed  vems  to  the  Edk- 
burgh  Weekljf  Magazine^  over  the  signature  of  "  Moss- 
rus."  He  also  pubUshed  the  second  and  fourth  boob 
of  Virgil's  jEneidy  translated  into  English  verse  (1787). 
He  died  at  Canisbay,  June  12, 1798.     (S.  S.) 

Morrison,  John  "W.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  w» 
bom  in  Chester  County,  South  Carolina,  in  1811 ;  w« 
educated  in  the  Indiana  University,  Bloomington,Ind.; 
studied  theology  under  the  late  Rev.  Hugh  MacMiilan, 
of  Xenia,  Ohio,  and  was  licensed  and  ordained  in  1841, 
as  pastor  of  the  Thorn  Grove  Presbyterian  Chnich.  m 
Bloom,  Cook  Co.,  Indiana.  This  was  his  only  cbai)te> 
At  the  close  of  twenty-five  years  of  pastoral  dotr  be 
resigned  this  position  to  accept  the  agency  ip  behalf 
of  the  freedmen,  feeling,  as  he  expressed  it, "that  the 
education  of  that  people  was  the  work  to  which  (jod 
now  calls  the  Church  and  the  nation."  He  continoed 
to  labor  as  an  agent  until  he  died,  Jan.  5^  1867.  Mr. 
Morrison  was  a  man  of  great  integrity,  of  noUe  dispo- 
sition, and  of  untiring  effort  in  the  service  of  Cbrbt. 
He  was  an  accurate  classical  scholar,  a  critical  and  pro- 
found expositor  of  Scripture,  and  an  earnest  abd  a^- 
tionate  preacher.  See  Wilson,  Presb,  ffisL  Ahumac, 
1868,  p.  391.    (J.L.S.) 

Morrison,  Jonas  S.,  a  miniater  of  the  Methodis 
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Epi»M>pal  Church,  wu  horn  in  Flattehurg,  N.  T.,  March  I 
11, 1836 ;  was  converted  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years;  li- 
censed to  preach  in  1857,  and  in  the  same  year  joined 
the  Southern  Illinois  Annual  Conference ;  was  appoint- 
eti  junior  preacher  on  CoUinsville  Circuit;  next  year  he 
wa8  stationed  at  Main  Street,  Alton  City ;  and  thereafter 
successively  at  Cheater,  Gillespie,  two  years;  Litchfield, 
Brighton,  Highland,  Carlyle,  two  years;  GreenviUe,  Gil- 
lespie ;  and,  lastly,  as  presiding  elder  of  Alton  District. 
He  died  October  18, 1871.  *'  The  traits  of  his  character 
were  strongly  marked.  As  a  Christian  and  a  minister 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  he  exemplilied  the  purity  of 
the  one  and  the  fidelity  of  the  other.  He  rather  lived 
than  professed  religion,  and  proved  his  ministry  by  the 
practical  sympathy  that  carries  the  consolations  of 
Christ  to  the  abodes  of  poverty,  of  sickness,  and  of  be- 
reavement. His  pulpit  ministrations  were  characterized 
by  clearness,  by  fidelity  to  the  Scriptures,  by  an  adapta- 
tion of  the  truth  to  his  hearers,  and  by  a  manner  which 
demonstrated  his  own  interest  in  his  theme.  Love  for 
the  Church  waa  with  him  an  absorbing  passion."  See 
Minutes  of  Annual  Conferenoeaf  1872,  p.  137. 

MorrlBon,  Levi  R.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  in  Mecklenburg  County,  North  Carolina,  July  8, 
]  805.  His  early  educational  advantages  were  very  lim- 
ited, and  he  had  to  struggle  with  poverty  and  its  at- 
tendant trials  and  perplexities.  He  studied  his  Bible 
and  such  books  as  he  was  able  to  secure,  and  exercised 
his  Ktfts  as  a  speaker;  was  licensed  in  1831,  and  began 
his  labors  in  Spring  Creek  and  Smyrna  churches,  Ten- 
nessee. In  188(S  he  was  ordained,  and  became  pastor  of 
the  churches  at  Sparta  and  McMinnville,  Tenn.  He 
subsequently  labored  at  Mars  Hill,  Tenn.,  Glade  Spring, 
Va.,  North  Prairie  and  Springfield,  Mo.  His  life  was 
that  of  a  toiling  pastor  and  home  missionary.  He 
died  Dec  28, 1867.  Mr.  Morrison  was  a  man  of  most 
amiable  character,  of  strong  and  vigorous  intellect,  a 
very  acceptable  preacher,  and  greatly  blessed  in  his  la- 
bors. See  Wilson,  PreA,  Hist.  Almanac^  1868,  p.  846. 
(J.  L.  &) 

Morrison,  Robert,  D.D.,  a  distinguished  English 
mi»i»ionary  to  China,  the  first  Protestant  missionary  to 
that  country,  and  holding  the  same  relation  to  it  as 
Vanderkemp  to  Africa  or  Williams  to  the  South  Seas, 
was  bom  of  humble  but  respectable  parentage  at  Moir 
peth,  Northumberland,  Jan.  5, 1782.  After  receiving 
some  elementary  instruction  in  English,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  in  a  school  conducted  by  a  maternal  uncle 
at  Newcastle,  he  was  apprenticed  at  a  very  early  age 
to  his  father,  who  was  then  engaged  in  last-making. 
But  so  devoted  had  the  boy  become  to  his  books  that 
he  spent  his  leisure  in  close  study.  **  For  the  purpose 
of  securing  a  greater  portion  of  quiet  retirement,"  says 
his  widow,  *'  he  had  Ids  bed  removed  to  his  workshop, 
where  he  would  often  pursue  his  studies  until  one  or 
two  in  the  morning.  Even  when  at  work,  his  Bible  or 
some  other  book  was  placed  open  before  him,  that  he 
might  acquire  knowledge  or  cherish  the  holy  aspira- 
tions of  spiritual  devotion  while  his  hands  were  busily 
occupied  in  the  labors  of  life."  Amid  such  disadvan- 
tages Morrison  hesitated  not  to  commence  a  course  of 
it-li^ions  reading  and  study,  and  in  1801  was  ready  to 
study  Hebrew,  Latin,  and  theologpy  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  a  Presbyterian  minister  of  the  town,  by 
whom  he  waa  so  much  liked  that  Morrison  was,  in  1808, 
introduced  by  him  to  the  committee  and  tutors  of  the 
Independent  Theological  Academy  at  Hoxton,  as  a  fit 
perM>D  to  be  received  into  that  institution  to  study  the- 
ology. Morrison  was  admitted,  and  had  not  long  been 
an  innoate  of  the  institution  before  he  decided  to  de- 
vote himself  to  the  missionary  cause  in  heathen  lands. 
Though  his  friends  dissuaded  htm  from  such  a  step,  he 
yet  felt  it  his  du^  to  devote  the  talent  given  him  as 
Providence  seemed  unmistakably  to  point  it  out  to  him ; 
and  in  May,  1804,  he  oflered  his  services  as  a  missionary 
to  the  London  Missionary  Society,  was  promptly  ac- 


cepted, and  now  removed  from  Hoxton  to  the  Mission 
College  at  Gosport.    In  August,  1805,  he  commenced  the 
study  of  Chinese  under  a  native  teacher.    In  January, 
1807,  he  was  ordained  aa  a  missionary,  set  out  at  once 
for  China,  and  m  September  of  the  same  year  arrived 
at  Canton.     Before  leaving  England.  Mr.  Morrison  had 
procured  from  the  British  Museum  a  Harmony  of  the 
Gospels  and  the  Paulwe  Epistles^  translated  into  Chi- 
nese by  an  unknown  Roman  Catholic  missionary ;  and 
the  Koyal  Asiatic  Society  lent  him  a  manuscript  Latin 
and  Chinese  dictionar}*.    His  moderate  knowledge  of 
Chinese  inclined  him  to  mingle  at  once  among  the  na- 
tives, and  having  perhaps  studied  the  customs  of  Roman 
Catholic  missionaries,  adopted,  like  them,  the  prevail- 
ing usages  of  diet,  dress,  and  manners.     He  handled 
chop-sticks,  coiled  up  his  hair  in  form,  and  let  his  nails 
grow.    But  he  soon  saw  the  folly  of  this  extreme  con- 
formity, and  assumed  a  distinctive  European  character 
and  aspect.    He  rapidly  acquired  the  mastery  of  the 
Chinese,  and  how  greatly  his  knowledge  of  the  language 
was  esteemed  is  apparent  in  that,  though  a  minister,  he 
was  in  1808  appointed  translator  to  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's factory  at  Canton.    In  1810  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  in  Chinese,  which  he  had  brought  with  him, 
were  printed,  after  he  had  carefully  revised  and  amend- 
ed the  text.     In  1811  a  Chinese  grammar,  which  he 
had  prepared  about  three  years  before,  was  sent  to  Ben- 
gal to  be  printed ;  but,  after  many  delays,  it  did  not  issue 
fVom  the  press  until  1815,  when  it  was  printed  at  Se- 
rampore,  at  the  expense  of  the  East  India  Company. 
In  1812  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  in  Chinese  was  printed ; 
and  by  the  beginning  of  1814,  the  whole  of  the  New 
Testament  being  ready  for  the  press,  the  East  India 
Company  sent  out  a  press  and  materials  and  a  printer 
to  superintend  the  printing  of  the  work.    In  1813  the 
London  Missionary  Society  had  sent  out  the  Rev.  (af- 
terwards Dr.)  Milne  to  assist  Morrison,  and  together 
these  two  Christian  scholars  now  proceeded  with  the 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament.     In  1816  the  Book 
of  Genens  and  Psalms  were  printed,  and  by  1818  this 
great  work  of  translating  the  Bible  into  Chinese  was 
completed.   The  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  the  great 
object  of  Dr.  Morrison's  life,  was  given  to  the  world  **not 
as  a  perfect  translation.'*    Dr.  Morrison  says  he  studied 
"  fidelity,  perspicnity,  and  simplicity ;"  ^  common  words 
being  preferrcSd  to  classical  ones."   The  authorized  Eng- 
lish version  was  followed.    Dr.  Morrison  always  ex- 
plicitly stated  that  the  Chinese  manuscript  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum  was  *'the  foundation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment;" which,  he  says,  "I  completed  and  edited."    It 
is  no  disparagement  of  Dr.  Morrison  to  assert  that  his 
work  required  revision ;  it  was  a  first  version  into  the 
most  difficult  language  in  the  world.    The  translatore 
contemplated  the  improvement  of  their  work  at  sume 
future  period,  ''expecting  that  they  should  be  able  to  sit 
down  together  and  revise  the  whole."  This  expectation 
was  never  realized ;  Dr.  Milne  died  in  1822,  and  the  cor- 
rection of  errors  and  the  verbal  alterations  made  by  Dr. 
Morrison  were  not  of  great  importance.     Towards  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  Dr.  Morrison  became  more  and 
more  confirmed  in  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  revision, 
and  he  anticipated  the  probability  of  this  being  effected 
by  his  son,  who,  however,  on  the  death  of  his  fiather,  was 
selected  to  succeed  him  as  the  translator  to  the  Superin- 
tendents of  British  Trade  at  Canton,  and  could  not  there- 
fore devote  his  time  to  this  object.     From  1810  to  1818 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  had  voted  the  sum 
of  j£6000,  at  seven  different  times,  to  assist  in  the  print- 
ing and  publication.  The  Old  Testament  formed  21  vols. 
12mo.    The  Book  of  Job  and  the  historical  books  were 
translated  by  Dr.  Milne,  and  the  other  portions  by  Dr. 
Morrison.    Of  the  New  Testament,  Dr.  Morrison  trans-; 
lated  the  four  Gospels,  and  from  Hebrews  to  the  end. 
Besides  this  great  work.  Dr.  Morrison  was  also  engaged 
on  a  Chinese  Dictionary^  which  he  completed  in  1816, 
and  it  waa  printed  by  the  East  India  Company,  at 
a  cost  of  £15,000,  in  1821.    Nor  must  it  be  supposed 
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that  he  erer  lost  sight  of  the  great  missionary  work  in- 
trusted to  his  charge  while  assuming  so  many  other 
engagements.  He  constantly  preached,  and  in  every 
way  possible  sought  out  the  native  population,  and  in 
1^14  was  gratified  with  his  first  convert,  Tsae-ako,  who 
died  in  1818.  Believing  that  the  Chinese  could  be 
reached  better  through  educational  channels,  he  caused 
an  Anglo-Chinese  college  to  be  founded  at  Malacca; 
gave  ^1000  for  the  erection  of  buildings,  and  XlOO  an- 
nually for  its  support.  In  1824  he  visited  England,  and 
remained  home  nearly  two  years.  He  was  received  ev- 
erywhere with  great  distinction,  and  was  even  honored 
with  a  reception  by  king  Greorge  IV,  to  whom  Morrison 
presented  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures  in  Chinese.  He  had 
brought  home  with  him  a  Chinese  library  of  10,000  vol- 
umes, and  labored  earnestly  to  awaken  an  interest  among 
his  countiymen  for  Chinese  literature.  In  this  he  mod- 
erately succeeded.  In  1826  he  again  set  sail  for  China, 
and  now  even  more  assiduously  devoted  himself  to  the 
missionary  work.  His  time  he  mainly  occupied  in 
preaching,  translating,  and  superintending  the  distribu- 
tion of  printed  works  for  the  conversion  of  the  Chinese. 
In  1832  he  felt  so  encouraged  with  the  prospects  of  an 
early  harvest  for  his  many  years  of  toil  as  to  write  to 
his  friends  in  England :  **  I  have  been  twenty-five  years 
in  China,  and  am  beginning  to  see  the  work  prosper. 
By  the  press  we  have  been  able  to  scatter  knowledge 
far  and  wide."  In  the  midst  of  these  occupations  Dr. 
Morrison  died  at  Canton,  Aug.  1, 1834,  preserving'  unim- 
peached  until  death  the  consistency,  efficiency,  and  be- 
nevolence of  the  Christian  missionary. 

Dr.  Morrison  certainly  achieved  great  things  in  Chi- 
na. The  compilation  of  his  dictionary  in  the  vernacular 
language  of  that  country  was  a  Herculean  task,  which 
none  but  a  man  of  the  greatest  strength  of  intellect  and 
energy  of  purpose  coiidd  have  accomplished.  Along 
with  that  he  completed  a  Chinese  rersion  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  all  the 
learned  men  of  Europe,  was  deemed  utterly  beyond  the 
power  of  any  single  person.  Nor  were  his  exertions  for 
the  Chinese  confined  solely  to  literary  works.  He  went 
about  doing  good.  *'He  endeavored,"  says  his  biog- 
rapher, ^  in  the  employment  of  such  exp^ients  as  he 
could  command,  to  relieve  the  wants,  to  mitigate  the 
sufierings,  and  heal  the  diseases  of  the  poor  and  suffer- 
ing Chinese  around  him.  In  order  to  secure  to  the 
natives  the  means  of  a  liberal  and  religious  education, 
as  well  as  to  furnish  facilities  to  foreigners  to  prosecute 
the  study  of  the  Chinese  language,  he  projected  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Anglo-Chinese  college."  His  whole 
life  and  works  show  the  activity  and  energy  and  com- 
prehensiveness of  his  mental  endowments,  as  well  as  the 
Christian  benevolence  of  his  heart.  His  office  was  that 
only  of  a  pioneer  who  prepared  the  way  for  the  evan- 
gelization of  China.  But  with  the  instruments  which 
his  zeal  and  indefatigable  industiy  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  Evangelical  churches,  the  preliminary  obstacles 
have  been  removed,  and  the  way  prepared  for  carry- 
ing on  the  work  of  direct  Christian  instruction.  His 
coadjutor.  Dr.  Milne,  who  died  some  time  before,  said  of 
Morrison  that  '*  his  talents  were  rather  of  the  solid 
than  the  showy  kind ;  adapted  more  to  continued  labor 
than  to  astonish  by  sudden  bursts  of  genius;  and  his 
well-known  caution  fitted  him  for  a  station  where  one 
false  step  at  the  banning  might  have  delayed  the  work 
for  ages."  It  may  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  exertions 
of  Dr.  Morrison  and  his  colleagues  to  state  that  from 
1810  to  1836,  751,763  copies  of  works,  consisting  of 
8,000,000  pages,  were  printed  in  the  Chinese  and  Ma- 
lay languages  at  Canton,  Malacca,  Batavia,  Penang, 
and  Singapore.  This  indndes  2075  complete  Chinese 
Bibles,  9970  New  Testaments,  and  31,000  separate  por- 
tions of  Scripture  in  Chinese.  See  Memoirs  of  the  Lift 
and  Correspondence  of  Robert  Morrison,  /).Z>.,  compiled 
hy  his  WidoWf  to  which  is  appended  A  Critical  Essay 
on  the  Literacy  Labors  of  Dr,  Morrison,  by  the  Rev.  S. 
Kidd,  professor  of  Chinese  in  the  University  College 


(Lond.  1839, 2  vols.  8vo) ;  Aikman,  Cydop,  <fCkri$tvm 
Missions,  p.  102  sq. ;  KcU<Aie  Review,  4th  series,  vii,  176 : 
Philadelphia  Museum,  xxxvii,  94;  Kemusat,  in  Jounul 
des  Savons  for  1824.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Morrison,  Robert  B.,  a  minister  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Lancaster  Coonty.  Pa, 
Oct.  12, 1800.  When  seventeen  years  of  age  be  united 
with  the  Presb3rteriaii  Church ;  but  eight  yean  after- 
wards, being  brought  into  intimate  relations  with  Meth- 
odists, he  united  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
He  preached  under  the  presiding  elder  for  three  vein, 
and  in  1833  was  received  into  the  Philadelphia  Cimfer- 
ence,  and  appointed  to  Chester  Circuit,  Pa.,  where  he 
,  labored  very  acceptably  for  two  yean.  In  1885  he  was 
appointed  to  Tuckerton  Circuit,  N.  J.  The  necessittes 
of  the  case  requiring  it,  he  was  removed  and  appointed 
to  Haddonfield.  In  1836-7  he  travelled  Swedesborough 
Circuit.  Here  great  success  crowned  his  eflbrta.  In 
1838-9  he  labored  in  Pemberton;  in  1840-1  in  Long 
Branch ;  in  1842-8  in  Pennington ;  in  1844-^  in  AUeo- 
town ;  and  in  1846  at  Crosswicka  A  throat  difficulty 
compelled  him  to  take  a  supernumerary  relation,  and 
locating  at  Hightstown,  N.  J.,  he  became  one  of  its  wm. 
respected  citizens.  For  a  number  of  years  he  was  pret- 
ident  of  Hightstown  Bank.  He  died  Aug.  30. 1x73. 
Mr.  Morrison,  being  studious,  acquired  a  large  store  of 
knowledge,  and  became  a  good  thinker.  Though  n>4 
a  graduate  of  any  literary  institution,  he  read  Latiu. 
Greek,  and  Hebrew,  and  was  quite  at  home  in  matbf- 
matics.  He  was  also  a  thorough  student  of  diviuiiv. 
See  Minutes  of  Annual  Cot^ferences,  1874,  p.  37. 

Morro'W  O'??*  ^f^f^^^'i  avpiov).    See  Pbocras- 

TINATION. 

Morro^07-Ma88  Priest  is  the  name  of  the  priM 
who  said  early  mass,  morrow  being  equivalent  to  mva- 
iny, — Waloott,  Sac  A  rchcsoL  s.  v. 

MorrO'W,  Richard  H.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  born  in  Huntingdon  Co.,  Pa.,  Jan.  13,  1823.  In 
early  youth  he  was  hopefully  converted,  and  determined 
to  preach  the  GoepeL  He  obtained  his  prepaxatory  ed- 
ucation in  the  acaidemy  at  Academia,  and  gradoated  at 
Jefferson  College,  Pa.,  in  1851,  after  which  he  engaged 
for  some  time  as  teacher  in  the  Milnwood  Academy  A 
Shade  Gap,  Pa.  He  studied  theology  at  Alleghany 
and  Princeton  seminaries,  graduating  at  the  latter  in 
1854;  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Huntingdno. 
and*  in  1855  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  choich 
at  Cedar  liapids,  Iowa,  where  he  continued  to  labor  un- 
til compelled  by  declining  health  to  resign  his  chartre.  io 
April,  1859.  He  died  June  10, 1859.  Mr.  Morrow  was  a 
plain  and  practical  preacher,  his  style  giving  evidence 
of  fine  culture.  He  was  humble,  consistent,  devoted,  p(«- 
sessing  in  an  eminent  degree  the  happy  faculty  of  gun- 
ing  the  friendship  and  esteem  of  all  who  knew  hin. 
See  Wilson,  iVef6.^i«/.i4^fiM2iMir,  1861,  p.  98.    (J.LS.) 

Mora  Peccat5nim  {the  death  of  sins),  an  expf>^ 
sion  used  by  Tertullian  and  other  writers  to  dctvrib^ 
the  efficacy  of  baptism,  in  allusion  to  Rom.%*i,4;  C<4. 
ii,  12. — ^Farrar,  Ecdes,  Diet,  s.  v. 

Morae  is  the  technical  term  for  the  oicup  of  a  cope 
or  pectoraL 

Morae,  Abner,  a  Congregational  minister,  vaa 
bom  at  Medway,  Mass.,  Sept.  5, 1796,  and  was  educated 
at  Brown  University,  daas  of  181ft.  He  decided  to  ea- 
ter the  ministry,  and  sought  further  preparatioo  for  thi« 
important  work  at  Andover  Seminary,  where  he  gnda- 
ated  in  1819.  He  then  became  pastor  at  NantiickK. 
Mass.;  subeequently  at  Bound  Brook,  N.  J.,  and  later 
removed  to  Indiana,  where  he  became  a  ptofeaspc  of 
natural  science,  a  departjnent  of  study  in  which  be  had 
greatly  interested  himself.  He  attained  to  considerable 
distinction  as  a  scientist,  and  puhli^iihed  several  genet* 
logical  works.  He  died  at  Sharon,  MaaSb,  May  1^  l^^ 
See  New  England  Hist,  and  Gemeaiog,  Register,  xiz,  371 ; 
Drake,  Diet,  of  A  mer,  Biog,  a  v. 
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Mor86|  Asabel,  a  minister  of  the  Baptist  Cburch  ' 
m  America,  who  distinguished  himself  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary period  of  this  country's  history,  was  bom  in  the 
north  parish  of  New  London,  now  called  Montville, 
Conn.,  Nov.  10, 1771.  He  received  his  early  educational 
training  from  his  father,  Joehua  Morse,  also  a  minister, 
who  preached  in  the  vicinity  where  Asahel  was  bom 
until  death  cut  short  his  ministrations  in  1795.  At 
nineteen  Asahel  had  progressed  sufficiently  in  his  stud- 
ies to  teach  country  schools  and  earn  sufficient  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  his  education  at  more  advanced 
institutions  of  learning.  In  1782  he  was  converted,  and 
decided  to  enter  the  ministry,  feeling  himself  specially 
called  to  the  work.  He  preached  a  while  near  his  own 
home,  then  labored  in  Winsted.  In  1802  the  Baptist 
church  in  Stratfield,  Conn.,  called  him  as  their  pastor, 
and  he  removed  thither  in  1803.  In  1807  he  accepted 
an  appointment  as  missionar}'  to  the  Upper  Canada  In- 
dians, and  while  in  this  position  endured  many  hard- 
ships. He  was  faithful  to  his  task,  and  made  converts 
not  only  among  the  Indians,  but  also  among  the  white 
people  of  that  region,  and  greatly  strengthened  bis  de- 
nomination there.  In  1810  he  was  invited  and  went  to 
preach  at  Suffield,  Conn.,  one  of  the  beet  Baptist  churches 
in  New  England.  But  Mr.  Morse  by  no  means  confined 
his  labors  to  this  church.  He  went  much  about  the 
country,  and  everywhere  endeavored  to  encourage  re- 
ligious life  and  to  secure  followers  for  the  Baptist  soci- 
ety. In  1832  he  became  pastor  of  the  Second  Baptist 
Church  in  Colebrook,  Conn.  In  1886  he  returned  to 
Suffield,  and  there  died,  June  10, 1888.  During  his  ill- 
ness he  manifested  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  doc- 
trines he  had  preached,  and  frequently  said  that  he  re- 
lied upon  Christ  for  salvation.  See  Baptist  Memorial, 
iii  (1844),  234  sq.,  272  sq.,  293  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Morse,  David  Sanford,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  bom  about  the  year  1798.  He  first  chose  the 
legal  profession,  but  was  converted  at  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-five, turned  aside  to  the  ministry,  and  devoted  the 
remainder  of  his  life  to  this  sacred  work.  He  died  in 
Austerlitz,  Columbia  County,  N.  Y.,  Dec  21, 1871.  See 
Appleton*8  Annual  Cyclop,  1871,  p.  592. 

Morae,  Frank  Currier,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Hopkinton,  N.  H., 
Feb.  23, 1835.  His  youth  was  spent  in  Newbury,  N.  H., 
till  the  age  of  seventeen,  when  he  was  sent  to  the  Bap- 
tist Academy  in  New  London,  N.  H.  He  afterwards 
went  to  study  at  Lowell,  and  while  there  was  convert- 
ed. Feeling  called  to  the  ministry,  he  entered  the 
Wesleyan  Univereity  in  1857,  and  graduated  in  the  reg- 
ular course  in  1861,  and  at  once  joined  the  New  Eng- 
land Conference.  He  was  stationed  at  Blanford.  In 
1862  he  enlisted  in  the  army,  and  held  the  position  of 
chaplain  during  his  three  years  of  service.  In  1865  he 
acted  as  "supply"  in  Leyden,  Mass.,  and  filleil  this 
cfaai^  for  two  years.  His  health  failing  him,  he  moved 
West,  hoping  a  change  might  benefit  him,  but  died  in 
Kansas,  Jan.  14, 1871.    (E.  P.  W.) 

Morse,  Jedediah,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  mini»- 
t«r  of  note,  was  bom  Aug.  28, 1761.  in  Woodstock,  Conn. 
He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1783,  entered  the  min- 
istry in  1785,  and  was  chosen  tutor  in  Yale  in  1786.  In 
October  he  changed  places  with  the  Rev.  Abiel  Holmes, 
pastor  in  Midway,  Ga.,  where  he  preached  about  six 
months,  when  he  retumed  North,  and,  after  preaching 
in  several  places,  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  First  Con- 
gre^^ational  Church  in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  April  30, 
1789,  and  held  this  charge  till  1820,  when,  having  re- 
ceived a  commission  from  J.  C.  Calhoun,  secretary  of 
war,  to  visit  several  Indian  tribes,  he  spent  two  winters 
in  his  observations,  the  report  of  which  was  published 
in  1822.  He  died  in  New  Haven,  June  9, 1826.  Dr. 
Morse  published  the  first  American  work  on  geography, 
in  1784  (passing  through  many  editions  in  this  country 
and  abroad,  and  after  bis  death  it  was  enlarged  and  im- 
proved by  his  ion).    He  also  wrote  A   Conqtendiout 
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History  of  Xew  EngUxndt  in  company  with  E.  Parish, 
D.D.  (1804): — a  pamphlet.  The  true  Reasons  on  which 
the  Election  of  a  llollis  Professor  of  Divinity  in  Har- 
vard CoUe^  was  opposed  at  the  Board  of  Overseers 
(1804): — An  Appeal  to  the  PubUe  on  the  Controversy 
respecting  the  Bevolution  in  Harvard  CoU^  (1814); 
and  a  number  of  occasional  sermons  and  addresses. 
From  1790  to  1821  he  published  twenty-five  of  his  ser- 
mons and  addresses.  Dr.  Morse  was  also  much  occu- 
pied in  religious  controversy ;  in  upholding  the  orthodox 
faith  of  the  New  England  churches  against  the  as- 
saults of  Unitarianism,  and  was  so  earnest  in  these 
labors  as  to  seriously  impair  his  health.  In  1804  he 
was  active  in  enlarging  the  Massachusetts  General  As- 
sociation of  Congregational  Ministers.  He  was  also  a 
prominent  actor  in  the  establishment  of  the  theological 
seminary  at  Audover,  especially  by  bis  successful  efforts 
to  prevent  the  threatened  establishment  of  a  rival  insti- 
tution at  Newbury,  projected  by  the  Hopkinsians,  and 
to  effect  a  union  between  them  and  other  Calvinists  on 
their  common  symbol,  the  Assembly's  Catechism.  The 
articles  of  this  union,  which  still  constitute  substantially 
the  basis  of  the  Andover  Seminary,  were  signed  in  his 
own  study  in  Charlestown,  in  the  night  of  Nov.  30, 1807, 
by  himself.  Dr.  Samuel  Spring,  and  Dr.  Eliphalet  Pear- 
son. Morse  participated  in  the  organization  of  the  Park 
Street  Church  in  Boston  in  1808,  when  all  the  Congre- 
gational churches  in  the  city,  except  the  Old  South 
Church,  had  abandoned  the  primitive  faith  of  the  fa- 
thers of  New  England.  In  1805  be  started  a  religious 
magazine.  The  Panoplist,  of  which  be  was  the  sole  ed- 
itor for  five  years.  Dr.  Morse  was  universally  esteemed 
for  bis  piety  and  learning,  and  is  acknowledged  to  have 
been  one  of  the  most  eminent  ministers  of  his  day  in 
New  England.  He  was  distinguished  alike  for  the  ver- 
satility of  his  powers  and  the  wide  extent  of  bis  influ- 
ence, and  was  almost  equally  well  known  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic.  See  Sprague,  A  nnals  of  the  A  mer,  Pul' 
pity  ii,  247 ;  Allibone,  Did,  of  Brit,  and  Amer,  Authors, 
S.V.    (J.H.W.) 

Morse,  Joshua.    See  Morsk,  Asaheu 

Morse,  Richard  Cary,  an  American  Presbyte- 
rian minister,  noted  as  a  religious  journalist,  and  son  of 
Jedediah  Morse,  was  bom  June  18, 1795,  at  Charlestown, 
Mass.  At  the  age  of  nine  he  was  sent  to  Phillips's 
Academy,  Andover,  to  prepare  for  admission  to  college, 
and  entered  Yale  College  in  1808.  He  graduated  in 
1812,  the  youngest  member  of  his  classi  The  year  im- 
mediately following  his  graduation  he  spent  in  New 
Haven,  being  employed  as  the  amanuensis  of  president 
Dwight,  and  living  in  his  family,  and  thus  enjoyed  an 
association  invaluable  to  any  man,  and  by  which,  no 
doubt,  Mr.  Morse  was  greatly  profited.  In  1814  he  en- 
tered the  theological  seminary  at  Andover,  and,  having 
passed  through  the  regular  three-years'  course,  was  li- 
censed to  preach  in  1817.  The  winter  immediately 
succeeding  his  licensure  he  spent  in  South  Carolina  as 
a  supply  of  the  Presbyterian  church  on  John*6  Island, 
He  became,  however,  early  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
he  had  not  the  requisite  natural  qualifications  for  the 
ministry,  and  therefore  silently  retired  from  it,  though 
hb  whole  life  was  a  continued  act  of  devotion  to  the 
objects  which  the  ministiy  contemplates.  On  his  r&- 
tum  to  New  England  he  became  associated  with  bis  fa- 
ther for  some  time  in  a  very  successful  geographical 
enterprise ;  and  in  the  spring  of  1823  enlisted  with  his 
brother  in  another  enterprise  still  more  important — the 
establishing  of  the  New  York  Observer,  of  which  he  was 
associate  editor  and  proprietor  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  and  during  this  long  period  contributed  laiigely  to 
its  columns,  especially  by  translations  from  the  French 
and  German.  He  died,  while  abroad  on  a  visit  to  re- 
cuperate Ills  health,  at  Kissingen,  Germany,  Sept.  22, 
1868.  Under  the  ordering  of  a  wise  and  gracious  Prov- 
idence, his  circumstances  from  the  very  beginning  of 
life  acted  npon  him  as  a  benign  influence.    What  his 
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earlj  training  was  may  be  inferred  from  his  distin- 
guished parentage,  and  his  intimate  association  with 
Dr.  Dwight,  And,  indeed,  during  his  whole  life  his  as- 
Moiationa,  whether  viewed  in  respect  to  near  relation- 
ship or  general  acquaintance,  were  fitted  to  develop  and 
mature  both  the  intellectual  and  moral  man.  His  Chris- 
tian character  shone  conspicuously  in  all  his  life.  He 
not  only  had  a  strong  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the 
(.yospel,  but  a  high  appreciation  of  the  system  of  evan- 
gelical doctrine.  He  became  at  an  early  period  a  com- 
municant in  the  Church,  and  his  wliole  subsequent  life 
was  worthy  of  his  Christian  profession.  See  New  York 
Observer f  Nov.  5,  1868;  and  the  Jubilee  Year-book  of 
that  paper  for  1873.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Morse,  Sidney  Edwards,  an  American  relig- 
ioos  journalist,  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at 
Charlestown,  Mass.,  Feb.  7,  1794,  and  was  educated  at 
Yale  College,  which  he  entered  at  eleven  years  of  age, 
and  was  graduated  at  fourteen,  with  a  class  many  of 
whom  lived  to  a  great  age  and  became  famous  in  various 
departments  of  professional  life.  He  studied  theology  at 
Andover  and  law  at  Litchfield,  but  at  sixteen  began  his 
apparently  predestinated  life-work  by  writing  for  a  Bos- 
ton newspaper.  Afterwards,  when  a  number  of  clergy- 
men about  Boston,  among  them  his  own  father,  deter^ 
mined  to  try  the  experiment  of  a  religious  newspaper, 
and  the  Boston  Recorder  was  projected,  young  Morse 
was  chosen  to  conduct  it.  A  few  years  later  (in  18*23) 
he  established,  in  connection  with  his  brother  Richard, 
the  New  York  Observer ^  which  perhaps  during  the  whole 
of  Sidney  £.  Morse's  administration  as  its  senior  editor, 
that  is,  till  1858,  was  the  ablest  religious  paper  in  the 
country,  as  it  was  the  pioneer  of  its  class  of  periodicals. 
He  died  Dec.  28, 1871,  at  his  residence  in  New  York. 
Mr.  Morse  had  a  clear  and  logical  mind,  wide  culture, 
and  a  tireless  spirit  of  investigation.  He  was  acknowl- 
edged to  be  a  man  of  broad  and  catholic  views,  though 
eminently  conservarive  in  his  temperament,  and  of 
strong  convictions,  to  which  he  rendered  the  most  com- 
plete loyalty.  He  was  uniformly  calm  and  kind,  and 
not  without  charity  for  those  with  whom  be  differed  on 
many  of  the  great  moral  movements  of  the  age,  and 
lived  and  died  having  faith  in  humanity  and  in  God. 
Few  men  have  had  so  long  a  career — for  he  was  en- 
gaged in  public  life  sixty  years — and  fewer  yet  have 
ever  enjoyed  in  so  rich  a  measure  the  reverence  of  as- 
sociates and  the  respect  of  the  great  public.  He  will  be 
especially  remembered  in  coming  time  as  the  founder  of 
the  New  York  Observer,  in  the  conduct  of  which  he  was 
for  nearly  forty  years  actively  engaged.  From  his  mind 
and  spirit,  probably  more  than  from  any  other,  the 
religious  press  of  the  present  day  has  received  its  best 
characteristics,  and  if  new  papers  now  surpass  their  ven- 
erable predecessor— which  but  few  do— they  owe  their 
success  in  no  small  degree  to  the  inspiration  of  his  ge- 
nius. Like  his  distinguished  brother,  Prof.  S.  F.  R 
Morse,  he  always  took  an  active  interest  in  science,  and 
especially  in  those  branches  which  relate  to  geography 
and  exploration,  and  was  engaged  until  interrupted  by 
his  last  illness  in  perfecting  an  invention  for  exploring 
the  depths  of  the  ocean.  He  had  been  writing  on  this 
favorite  subject  until  a  late  hour  a  week  before  his 
death.  His  best^known  works  are  A  New  System  of 
Modem  Geography  (1823),  A  North  American  Atlas, 
and  a  series  of  general  maps.  For  several  years  the 
sales  of  the  two  first-mentioned  works  averaged  70,000 
copies  annually,  and  more  than  500,000  copies  of  the 
first-named  have  been  printed.  See  Appleton's  Annual 
Cydopatdia,  1871,  p.  632 ;  New  York  Obeerver,  Dec  1871 ; 
North  A  mer.  Rev.  Jan.  1823,  p.  176-181 ;  Observer  Jubi- 
lee Year-book,  1873.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Morsel  (prop.  HD,  a  bit,  especially  of  food,  Ruth  ii, 
14,  etc ;  j3pa/(TiCf  Heb.  xii,  16 ;  in  the  plur.  crumbs,  Lev. 
ii,  6,  etc. ;  and  so  of  a  piece  of  ice  or  luiil,  Paa.  cxlvii, 
17 ;  once  [1  Sam.ii,  36]  incorrectly  for  tSS,  kikkar',  a 
circfe  or  **  loaT  of  bread,  as  elsewhere).     See  Bbkai>. 


Morta(i)gne,  Walter  op,  a  noted  KhoUatic  of 
the  12th  centun*,  who  embraced  the  realistic  vievs  is 
philosophy,  flourished  as  bishop  of  Laou,  and  died  in 
1174.  He  is  best  known  as  a  l<^cian,  and  is  menti<med 
by  John  of  Salisbury  aa  the  chief  representative  of  the 
doctrine  that ''  the  same  objects,  according  to  the  diifer- 
ent  condition  (status)  in  which  they  are  considered— 
i.  e.  according  as  our  attention  is  desired  to  their  differ- 
ences or  to  their  likeness,  to  the  indifferences  or  the 
consimile  in  them — ^were  either  individuals,  or  spanci, 
or  genera*'  (^Metalog,  ii,  17).  This  doctrine  is  spoken 
of  by  the  same  author  as  no  longer  maintained  liy  any 
one  in  his  time.    See  Ueberweg,  Hist  Pkilos,  i,  397, 3d^. 

Mortal  (or  Deadly,  as  the  Anglican  theulogiaoj 
prefer  to  call  it)  sin  is,  according  to  Roman  Catholician, 
the  worst  form  of  sin,  thus  distinguishing  in  gnde  of 
sin,  and  recognising  as  moderate  and  pardonable  aiii, 
under  the  name  of  venial,  all  such  acts  of  tnnsgreaioii 
as  are  not  likely  to  bring  eternal  punishment  on  the 
sinner.  According  to  Peter  Dens,  the  eminent  Romin 
Catholic  theologian,  whose  dicta  the  Church  has  tetxpL- 
ed  as  authoritative,  mortal  sin  (Lat«  pecoatum)  ia  that 
which  of  itself  brings  spiritual  death  to  the  soul,  inas- 
much as  of  itself  it  deprives  the  soul  of  sauctifriD; 
grace  and  charity,  in  which  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
soul  consists ;  and  venial  sin  (Lat.  vifium)  that  which 
does  not  bring  spiritual  death  to  the  soul,  or  that  which 
does  not  turn  it  away  from  its  ultimate  end,  or  which 
is  only  slightly  repugnant  to  the  order  of  right  reason. 

Protestants  dissent  from  this  view,  and  indeed  vist 
it  with  their  condemnation,  on  the  ground  that  this  dis- 
tinction respecting  sins  tends  to  immorality  and  la^tr 
of  life.  That  sins  differ  in  magnitude  they  ooncede  to 
be  the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures  (e.  g.  Christ  dedared 
the  sin  of  Judas  to  be  greater  than  that  of  Pilate. 
This  appeara  also  in  the  case  of  the  servant  who  knew 
the  will  of  his  master  and  did  it  not.  This  difkrenoe, 
indeed,  is  conspicuous  in  the  judgment  of  the  degree! 
and  expressions  of  anger  in  calling  men  Raca,  **  vain,* 
or  fJitopf,  *^fool,"  and  also  in  Christ's  comparing  sotoe 
sins  to  gnats  and  others  to  camels ;  and  in  his  meatioa 
of  the  **many  stripes,"  and  in  the  **  greater  condemna- 
tion'' spoken  of  by  James).  Yet  the  Scriptures  abo 
declare  that  "  the  wages  of  sin  is  death."  Therelofe, 
though  Protestants,  like  the  Christians  of  the  apostolic 
and  patristic  Church,  distinguish  between  greater  and 
less  sins  {graviora  et  leviord),  and  bold  that  a  knowl- 
edge of  this  distinction  is  important  in  considering  the 
discipline  which  the  early  Christians  exercised,  tber 
yet  hold  that  the  early  Church  did  not  think  any  sua 
to  be  venial,  but  deemed  all  to  be  mortal  (whenever  we 
And  the  expressions  venial  and  mortal  applied  to  sins  br 
Augustine  and  others,  these  appear  to  be  simply  a  ref- 
erence to  such  sins  as  require  penance  and  such  9»  do 
not) ;  and  therefore  now  maintain  on  this  question  thai 
all  sins  are  punishable  as  God  may  determine,  even  with 
everlasting  destruction  from  the  presence  of  (vod  aad 
the  glory  of  his  power.  They  assign  for  such  view  the 
following  reasons : 

^  (i.)  Every  sin  is  an  offence  against  God*s  law,  and 
therefore  is  deadly  and  damnable  on  aoooont  of  the 
claims  of  divHue  justice ;  for  though  sins  may  be  dirid- 
ed  into  greater  and  less,  yet  their  proportion  to  puniab> 
ment  is  not  varied  by  their  temporal  or  eternBl  con- 
sequences, but  by  greater  and  less  punishntenta. 

'*  (ii.)  The  law  of  God  never  threatens,  nor  does  the 
justice  of  God  inflict,  punishment  on  any  except  the 
transgressors  of  his  law ;  but  the  smallest  offences  aie 
not  only  threatened,  but  may  be  punished  with  death: 
therefore  they  are  transgressions  of  divine  law. 

*'  (iii.)  Every  sin,  even  that  apparently  insignificant,  is 
against  charity,  which  is  the  end  of  the  oommandmeflt* 

"  (iv.)  When  God  appointed  expiatory  sacrifices  («r 
sin,  though  they  were  sufiicient  to  show  that  there  exi«' 
e<l  a  difference  in  the  degree  of  it,  yet,  because  *  withnot 
shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission,'  all  manner  of  «iD 
has  rendered  the  offender  guilty  and  liable  to  poni^ 
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ment;  for  'euned  U  tvtrf  one  [hat  continueth 
■II  things  written  in  the  book  uf  the  ^w  to  da 
Nu  >in  wu  rea^nised  w  venisl  in  the  corenint  which 
Gixl  entered  into  with  our  first  pirent^  for  there  wu 
no  remisgion;  and  without  the  death  ot  ChiiU  there 
could  be  none  ifUniirdaj  therefore,  if  any  ain  be  renid 
or  ptrdonabie.  it  is  oal)'  through  ihe  death  of  Christ 
and  the  grace  of  GikI;  and  as  Uod  pardons  all  upon  the 
condition  of  faith  and  repentance,  and  noue  otherwise, 
it  must  fullow  that,  although  una  differ  in  degree,  they 
vary  not  in  their  essential  character.  The  man  who 
commitB  tun  at  all  must  die,  if  he  repent  not;  and  he 
who  repents  in  lime  and  effectually  will  be  saved.  'The 
wages  of  sin  ie  death  j'  of  gin  indefinitely,  and  conse- 
quently of  all  sin."  See  Elliott,  Cf&i.o/ft)nianCu(*otf. 
c*™,p.229. 

There  is,  however,  a  dasa  of  Protestanta  who  go  bo 
far  as  to  teach  that,  "while  mortal  man  are  puniahabU 
eternally,  venial  or  deadly  sins  ate  punishable  by  God's 
fotberiy  chastisements  iu  this  life;"  and  in  the  same 
way,  as  regards  the  pardon  of  sin,  that  "while  mortal 
silts  are  only  forgiven  through  a  direct  act  of  abeolu- 
lion,  venial  sins  are  forgiven  by  renewal  of  grace  (es- 
pecially in  the  Eucharist) ;  each  mode  of  pardon  pre- 
supposing a  degree  of  penitence  conformable  (o  the  de- 
gree of  sin."  Suchistlie  teaching  of  the  High-Church- 
men of  the  Anglican  establishment,  the  Kitualists  of 
tbe  Protestant  Episcopal  Churcti,  and  the  liigb  Luther- 
ans.    See  the  articles  SATisrAcnoii;  Sih.     (J.H.W.) 

Mortality,  subjection  to  death,  is  a  term  not  only 
tbus  used,  but  signifies  also  a  contagious  disease  which 
deslmya  great  numbers  of  either  men  or  beasts.     BilU 

numbers  bom,  i 
cir  district;  and  these  are  kept  in  Great  Britain  gener- 
ally, and  its  colonial  posucssiona.  In  general,  they  con- 
tain only  these  numbers;  and  eveh  when  tbus  limited 
■re  of  great  use,  by  showing  the  degrees  of  healthiness 
and  prolificness  and  the  progress  of  population  in  the 
place  where  they  are  kept.  They  should  become  com- 
mon also  in  this  country,  the  clergy  keeping  really  the 
only  trustwonhy  account  of  a  town's  people. 

Mortar  [for  building']  stands  iu  the  Auth.  Vera,  for 
two  Heb.  words;  lon  ((Ao'mrr,  prop,  red  "clay,"  as 
sometimes  rendered),  cttnent,  of  lime  and  sand  (Ren.  xi, 
3;  Exod.i,  li),aba  potter's  i:J»y(lsa.xll,  26;  Nah.  iii, 
14);  "^ZS  (aphar',  prob.  ahiliik  "duet,"  as  usually 
rendered),  mud  or  clsy,  used  as  a  cemeut  in  the  walls 
of  boUdings  (Lev.  xiv,  42,  45).  In  Ezek.  xiii,  10  the 
expreasion  occurs,  "  One  built  up  a  wall,  and  to,  others 
daubed  it  with  unterapered  mortar"  (there  is  no  word 
in  the  original  answering  to  this  last),  which  the  Tai- 
RUiD  and  the  Vulgate  seem  to  understand  notof  pkster, 
but  of  the  cement  used  in  uniting  the  materials  of  a  wall, 

mixed  together,  being  understood  to  have  been  the  or- 
lUiuiy  cement  of  Kaslem  buildings.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Hebrews  sometimes  plastered  their  walls;  and 
that  kind  of  plaster  now  most  common  in  the  East  is 
made  with  the  same  materials  as  the  cob-walls,  sun-dried 
bricks  and  inottaf,  namely,  clay  and  straw  mixed  to- 
other, tbe  straw  such  as  they  give  tu  their  cattle, 
chopped  and  beaten  smaD,  and  serving  the  same  pur- 
pose as  the  ox-hair  which  our  plasterers  mix  with  their 
plaster.  This  requires  to  be  well  tempered,  which  is 
j^nerally  done  by  long-continued  treading  or  beating 
(Kitlo,i'>c<.fitUi!,noteadloc).  See  Brcck.  Mr.Rich, 
Hpeaking  of  the  Bira  Nimrond  at  Babylon,  says,  "The 
tire-buTTKd  bricks  of  which  it  is  built  have  inscriptions 
oa  them,  and  so  excellent  is  the  cement,  which  appears 
U>  be  lime-mortar,  that  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  extract 
one  whole."  See  Dwellimd.  "  Omitting  iron  cramps, 
lead  [aee  HA!ii>icRAt^],  and  tbe  instances  in  which 
large  atnoes  are  found  in  dose  apposition  without  ce- 
ment, the  various  oompacting  substances  used  in  Ori- 
ental btiUdingB  ^ipMt  to  be:  (1)  bitumen,  as  in  the 


I  Babylonian  structures;  (2)  common  mud  or  moistened 
I  clay ;  (3)  a  very  firm  cement  compounded  of  sand, 
aebes,and  lime,  in  the  proportions  respectively  of  1 , 2, 3, 

with  oil,  so  as  to  form  a  surface  almost  impenetrable  tii 

also  Egyptian  brick  buildings,  stubble  or  straw,  as  hsir 
or  wool  among  ourselves,  was  added  to  increase  the  te- 
nacity (Shaw, Trar. p. 206 ;  Vobiey, Tiati. ii, 4S6 ;  Char- 
din,  Voy.  iv,  tlti).  If  tlie  materials  were  bad  in  them- 
selves, as  mere  mud  would  necessarily  be,  or  insuffi- 
ciently mixed,  or,  aa  the  Vulgate  seems  to  underslaml 
(Ezek.  xiii,  10),  if  straw  were  omitted,  the  moitar  or  cob- 
wall  would  be  liable  to  crumble  under  tbe  influence  of 
wet  weather.  (See  Shaw,  Trar.  p.  13C,  and  GeseniuH, 
Thaaur.  p.  1515,  s.  v.  bs^ :  a  word  connected  with  the 
Arabic  la/al,  a  substance  resembling  pipe-clay,  believed 
bj  Burckbardt  to  be  the  detritus  of  the  felspar  of  gran- 
ite, and  usedfor  taking  stains  out  of  cloth;  Gurckhardl. 
^yno,p.488;  Misbna, /'«acA, x, 3.)  Wheels  for  grind- 
ing chalk  or  lime  for  mortar,  closely  resembling  our  own 


Llme-grludlDg  Mill  at  Cairo, 
machines  for  the  same  purpose,  are  in  use  in  Egypt 
(Niebuhr,  Toy.  i,  12S,pl.  17;  Burckhardt,  A'uKd,  p.'(«. 
97,  102, 140;  Hassdiuist,  Trat.  p.  90)"  (Smith).  Sei> 
Mabos.  Modem  Orientals  have  several  materials  for 
mortar  superior  to  bitumen.  These  consist  of  threi- 
kinds  of  calcareous  earth  found  abundantly  in  the  desert 
west  of  the  Euphrates.  The  first,  called  nurn,  is,  in 
present  use,  mixed  with  ashes,  and  employed  as  a  coat- 
ing for  the  lower  parts  of  walls  in  baths  and  other  place* 
liable  to  dampness.  Another,  called  by  the  Turks  Jtorr;', 
and  by  the  Arabs  ^f,  is  also  found  in  powder  mixed 
with  indurated  pieces  of  the  same  substance  and  round 
pebbles.  This  forms  even  now  the  common  cement  of 
the  country,  and  constitutes  the  mortar  generally  found 

When  good,  the  bricks  cemented  by  it  cannot  well  be 
detached  without  being  broken,  while  those  laid  in  bi- 
tumen can  easily  be  separated.  Tbe  third  sort,  called 
borai,  is  a  substance  resembling  gypsum,  and  is  found 
in  large  lumps  of  an  earthy  appearaiwe,  which,  when 
burned,  form  an  excellent  plaster  or  whitewash.  Pure 
day  or  mud  is  also  used  as  a  cement;  but  this  is  excln- 
sively  with  the  sun-dried  bricks  (Kitlo,/'K<.  £>E>ir,  note 
on  (ien.  xi,  3).    See  Clat  ;  Link. 

Mortar  [for  puheriiinff'!  is  the  rendering  of  ilBIU 
(medotah',  something  for  btaling),  Numb,  xi,  8;  also  of 
HJns^  {maklah',  lit.  a  poimdtT,  applied  also  to  a  "  hol- 
low'' or  socket,  e.  g.  of  a  tooth,  Judg.  xv,  19),  Prov. 

subslances,  by  mema  of  a  peatle,  in  place  of  the  later 
ition  or  mill  (q.  v.).  In  the  representation  of  the 
us  proceiseB  of  preparing  hreail  on  tho  paintings 

of  the  tombs  of  andent  Egypt,  it  will  be  found  that  tbe 


pmae  I 


militly  employed,  *nd 


n  pounding  articles  in  large 
'ITieir  moitara  were  probobly  blockg  of  wood,  ^milar  to 
those  employed  in  India.  ThepeHte«were  diHerenCfrom 
thoee  now  generally  employed,  but  tbe  manner  of  me, 
by  men  striking  them  »ltern«tely,  was  the  ssme.  "Cer- 
tain persons  were  alw>  employed  in  the  towns  of  Egypt, 
as  at  the  present  day  in  Cain  and  other  places,  to  pound 
vaiious  substances  in  Urge  stone  mortars;  and  salt, 
■eeda,  and  other  things  were  taken  in  the  same  manner 
by  a  servant  (o  these  shops,  whenever  it  was  inconre- 
nient  to  hare  it  done  in  the  house.  The  pestles  they 
used,  as  well  as  tbe  mortars  themselves,  were  precisely 
similar  lo  those  of  the  modera  Eji^ptians;  and  their 
mode  of  pounding  was  the  same  i  two  men  altemalely 
mising  ponderous  metal  pestles  with  both  hands,  snd 
<lirecting  their  Ailing  point  to  the  centre  of  tbe  mortar, 
which  is  now  generally  made  of  a  large  ]Hece  of  granite, 
or  other  hanl  stone,  scooped  out  into  K  long,  narrow 
tube  to  a  little  more  than  half  its  depth.     Wben  the 

through  a  sieve,  and  the  larger  particles  were  again  re- 
turned to  the  mortar,  until  it  was  safflctently  and  equally 
id  this,  and  Che  whole  process  here  repre- 


ented,sr 


onglyre 


cupationofthef 


in  the  habit 

of  walking  in  the  streets  of  that  town  can  fail  to  recog- 
nise the  custom,  or  doubt  of  its  having  been  handed 
<li>wn  from  the  eailv  Egyptians,  and  retained  without 
allcration  to  the  piisent  day"  (Wilkinson,  .4Bc.^y.  ii, 
1S6).  "The  simplest  and  pr<jbably  most  ancient  method 
of  preparing  com  for  food  was  by  pounding  it  between 
two  Btonee  (Virgil,  jEn.  i,  179),  Convenience  suggealed 
that  tbe  tower  of  the  two  stones  should  be  holluwed,tbBC 
the  com  might  not  escape,  and  that  the  upper  should 
be  shaped  so  as  to  be  conveaient  for  holding.  The  pes- 
tle and  mortar  must  have  existed  from  a  very  early  pe- 
riod. The  Israelites  in  the  desert  appear  to  have  pos- 
sessed mortars  and  haadmilla  among  their  necessary 
domestic  utensils.  When  tbe  manna  fell  they  gathered 
it,  and  either  ground  it 
in  tbe  mill  or  pounded  it 
in  the  mortar  till  it  was 
lit  for  use  (N'umb.  xi,  8). 
So  ia  tbe  present  day 


e  Arabs  U 
It  for  their  i 


Uodeni  Orleu 


rwuB.  ^  ^jj^  j^^  {Thomson, 

lAnid  and  Book,  S,  134).  Niebuhr  describes  one  of  a 
veiy  simple  kind  which  was  used  on  board  the  vessel  in 
which  he  went  from  JidiU  to  Loheia,  Kvery  afternoon 
one  of  the  sailors  had  to  Cake  the  durra,  or  millet,  neo- 
essary  for  the  (lay's  consumption,  and  pound  it  'upon  a 
stone,  of  which  the  surface  was  a  little  curved,  with  an- 
other stone  which  waa  long  and  rounded'  {Daer,  A 


Baslem  Culfee-mortar. 
one  of  the  trunks  of  oak-trees  (S^rui,  p.  87,  88).  Tbe 
spices  for  the  incense  are  said  to  have  been  pret»i*<i  br 
the  house  of  Abtiues,  a  family  set  apart  for  the  porpoK. 
and  the  mortar  which  they  used  was,  with  otbo*  (ptul* 
of  the  Temple,  after  the  destruction  of  Jemnlem  bv 
Titus,  carried  to  Rome,  wbere  it  remained  lilt  the  lime 
of  Fladriaa  (Re^io,  in  Martinet's  /Mr.  Cirat.  p.  36> 
BuKlorf  mentions  a  kind  of  mortar  (1sn4S,  bitlmi)  in 
which  olives  were  slightly  bruised  before  they  were 
Ukentotheolive-pres9cs(urz.ruii>t.s.v.icn=>.  Fruo 
the  same  root  as  this  last  is  derived  the  mabitk  olFior. 
^xvii,  3S,  which  probably  denotes  a  mortar  of  a  laipr 
kind  in  which  oom  was  pounded:  'Though  thoa  hay 
the  fool  in  the  mortar  among  the  bruised  corn  with  the 

I  pestle,  yet  will  not  bis  folly  depart  from  him.'  Gxn 
may  be  aepBrBted  from  its  husk  and  all  ils  good  proper- 
ties preserved  by  such  an  operation,  but  tbe  fml's  fully 
is  so  essential  a  part  of  himself  that  no  anali^ou*  procen 
can  remove  it  from  him.  Such  seems  the  natural  intei^ 
pretation  of  this  ivmarkable  proverb.     Tbe  language  r^ 

.  intentionally  exaggerated,  and  there  is  no  neceseJtv  fir 
supposing  an  alluuon  to  a  mode  of  punishmoii  by  whicb 
criminals  were  put  lo  death  by  being  pounded  ia  a 
mortar.  A  custom  of  this  kind  existed  among  the  Tisks, 
but  there  is  no  distinct  Cnoe  of  it  anHmg  tbe  Hebnws. 
Tbe  Ulemas,  oi  body  of  lawyera,  in  Turkey  bad  thr 
distinguished  privilege,  according  lo  De  ToCt  (Iftm.  i. 
28,  Eng.  tr.),  of  being  put  to  death  only  by  tbe  pxtle 
and  the  mortar.  Such,  however,  is  iuppaa«l  id  be  tlM 
refereac*  in  tbe  proverb  bj  Hr.  Kabecta,  who  akwraws 
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it  from  his  Indian  experience.    *  Large  mortars  are  used 
ill  the  Eafit  for  the  purpose  of  separating  the  rice  from 
the  husk.    When  a  considerable  quantity  has  to  be 
prepared,  the  mortar  is  placed  outade  the  door,  and 
two  women,  each  with  a  pestle  of  five  feet  long,  begin 
the  work.    They  strike  in  rotation,  as  blacksmiths  do 
on  the  anviL   Cruel  as  it  is,  this  is  a  punishment  of  the 
state :  the  poor  victim  is  thrust  into  the  mortar,  and 
beaten  with  the  pestle.    The  late  king  of  Kandy  com- 
pelled one  of  the  wives  of  his  rebellious  chiefs  thus 
to  beat  her  own  infant  to  death.    Hence  the  saying, 
"  Though  you  beat  that  loose  woman  in  a  mortar,  she 
will  not  leave  her  ways;**  which  means,  Though  you 
chastise  her  ever  so  much,  she  will  never  improve* 
{Orient,  fllustr,  p.  868)."— Smith.    "We  do  not  infer 
from  the  above  passage  in  Proverbs  that  the  wheat  was 
pounded  to  meal  instead  of  being  ground,  but  that  it 
was  pounded  to  be  separated  from  the  husk.    The  Jews 
probably  had  no  rice,  but  there  are  several  passages 
from  which  we  may  gather  that  they  used  wheat  in  the 
same  way  that  rice  is  liow  used — that  is,  boiled  up  in 
pillaua,  variously  prepared.    In  fact,  we  have  partaken 
of  wheat  thus  employed  in  the  remote  mountains  where 
rice  could  not  be  obtained,  or  only  at  a  price  which  the 
villagers  could  not  afford ;  and  it  is  also  so  used  among 
the  Arabs,  forming  a  very  palatable  and  nutritive  food. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  that,  as  with  rice,  the 
husk  should  be  previously  disengaged  from  the  grain; 
and  if  we  suppose  that  this  object  was  attained  with 
wheat,  by  a  mmilar  treatment  with  that  to  which  rice 
in  now  subjected,  the  present  text  may  be  very  satisfac- 
torily explained.    There  are  men,  and  even  women, 
who  gain  their  bread  by  the  labor  of  huakuig  rice,  which 
tliey  generally  perform  in  pairs.    Their  implements  con- 
sist of  a  rude  wooden  mortar,  formed  of  a  block  hollowed 
out ;  pestles,  about  five  feet  long,  with  a  heavy  block  of 
wood  at  the  upper  end ;  and  a  sieve  for  sifting  the  pound- 
ed grain.    They  carry  these  utensils  to  the  house  where 
their  services  are  required,  and,  if  men,  strip  to  the  skin 
(except  their  drawers),  and  pursue  their  labor  in  a  shady 
part  of  the  court-yard.    When  two  work  together,  they 
coaamonly  stand  opposite  each  other,  and  strike  their 
pestles  into  the  mortar  alternately,  as  blacksmiths  strike 
their  iron.    Sometimes,  however,  one  pestle  alone  acts, 
and  the  laborers  relieve  each  other,  the  relieved  person 
taking  the  easier  duty  of  supplying  the  mortar,  and  re- 
moving and  sifting  the  cleaned  grain.  From  the  weight 
of  the  pestle,  the  labor  of  poundUuig  is  very  severe,  and 
the  results  of  the  process  are  but  slowly  produced"  (Kit- 
to,  IHcf,  BibUf  note  on  Prov.  xxvii,  22).    See  Pestlb. 

BSortar,  Holt,  the  term  applied  to  mortar  used 
in  cementing  altar  stones  in  churches  and  in  Roman 
Catbolic  establishments,  b  made  with  holy  water. 

Siffortera,  Saut^  ha- Lewi,  a  Jewish  divine  of  note, 
was  bom  about  1596  in  Germany;  studied  at  Venice 
and  France;  and  settled  at  Amsterdam  as  rabbi  of  the 
Sephardim,  or  Spanish  Jews,  where  he  founded  in  1648 
<Che  academy  Keier  Tora,    When  Elias  Montalto  died, 
Mortera  was  sent  to  Paris  to  convey  the  corpse  of 
Montalto  for  interment  in  Amsterdam.     He  died  in 
1660.     Mortera  is  noted,  moreover,  as  having  been  the 
teacher  of  the  famous  Baruch  Spinoza.    Of  his  works 
the  following  are  worthy  of  notice :  his  Gibeath  Shaul 
(bsfX^   '^?3?)»  a  coUection  of  Sermons  (Amst  1646), 
and  a  polemical  work,  entitled  hu373  P^itn,  The  Divine 
Providence  of  God  towards  Israel,  impugning  Romamsm 
so  severely  that  it  could  never  be  printed.    See  Furst, 
Bilti.  Jud,  u,  391 ;  De  Rossi,  Dizumario  (Ger.  transL),  p. 
:234  sq. ;  BibL  Jud,  Antichr,  p.  72  sq. ;  Rodriguez  de  Cas- 
tro, ^ibL  JRabb.  Span,  i,  57d ;  Lindo,  Hist,  ^tke  Jews  in 
Spain,  p.  368;  Kayserling,  Sephardim,  p.  201,  206,  254; 
Oesch.  d,  Juden  in  Portvgal,  p.  275-^10;  Jost,  Gesch,  d, 
Juden,  «.  9,  Sekteny  iii,  232  sq. ;  GrUtz,  Gesch,  d,  Juden, 
ix,  525;   x,  9,  10,  II,  141,  169,  176;  Zunz,  Monatstage 
(Beriin,  1872),  p.  7.     (a  P.) 


Mortgage  (y^^,  arab%  Neh.  v,  3,  to  pawn  my- 
thing),  a  lien  upon  real  estate  for  debt  (Gesenius  reads 
the  passage, "  we  must  pawn  our  houses") ;  in  1  Sam.  xvii, 
18  rendered  "  pledge,"  and  in  Prov.  xvii,  18  "  surety," 
whence  V'^??^  arabdn,  "anything  given  as  a  pledge  or 
promise"  (Gen.  xxxviii,.  17, 18,  20).  Gesenius  thinks 
the  word  was  probably  introduced  as  a  commercial  term, 
from  the  Hebrew  or  Phoenician  language,  into  the  Greek 
and  Latin,  as  dppafi^v,  and  arrhubo,  in  the  significa- 
tion o{  earnest,  or  purchase-money.    See  LoAir. 

Mortification  (1),  is  a  term  generally  applied,  in 
theological  parlance,  to  certain  voluntary  inflictions  of 
pain  or  acts  of  self-denial,  which  are  supposed  by  those 
that  employ  them  to  have  a  meritorious  efficacy,  or  ai 
least  a  saluUry  moral  influence  on  the  sufferer.  Wher- 
ever these  austerities  have  been  practiced,  it  is  easy  to 
trace  erroneous  views  of  Christian  truth.  This  is  ap- 
parent in  the  system  of  monkery  and  asceticism  which 
at  BO  early  a  period  overspread  the  Church.  Every 
religion  of  man's  devising,  or  mixed  and  modified  by 
man's  corruptions,  will  be  found  to  place  religious  ex- 
cellence more  in  self-inflicted  sufi'erings  than  in  moral 
duties;  to  prize  more  that  mortification  which  consists 
in  voluntary  endurance  of  pain  and  privation  than  that 
which  consists  in  the  habitual  subjugation  of  sinful 
passions.  It  wDl  ordinarily  be  found  that  the  preva- 
lence in  any  religion  of  general  laxity  of  morals  and  of 
severe  austerities  will  keep  pace  with  each  other.  The 
greater  the  merit  atUched  to  self-inflicted  suflferings  by 
certain  devotees,  the  greater  will  be  the  indulgence  for 
neglect  of  moral  duties;  and  the  stricter  the  require- 
ment of  fasts  and  mortifications  at  certain  seasons,  ac^ 
cording  to  prescribed  regulations,  the  less  the  general 
restraint  at  other  times.  The  religion  of  Christ  in- 
culcates habitual  self-control,  a  readiness  and  firmness 
in  the  discharge  of  each  appointed  duty,  however  pain- 
ful ;  which  is  a  self-denial  more  difficult  to  the  natural 
man  than  even  habitual  austerities.  The  mortifica- 
tion of  sin  in  believers  is  a  duty  enjoined  in  the  sacred 
Scriptures  (Rom.  viii,  13:  "For  if  ye  live  after  the 
flesh,  ye  shall  die  [jilXXf r<  &iro^vi)aKuv] ;  but  if  ye 
through  the  Spirit  do  mortify  [bavarovrh^  the  deeds 
of  the  body,  ye  shall  Uve;"  Col.  iii,  6:  "Mortify  [w- 
Kpwyari]  therefore  your  members  which  are  upon  the 
earth").  It  consists  in  breaking  the  league  with  sin, 
declaration  of  open  hostility  against  it,  and  strong  re- 
sistance to  it  (Eph.  vi,  10,  etc.;  Gal.  v,  24;  Rom.  viii, 
13).  The  means  to  be  used  in  this  work  are  not  macer- 
ating the  body,  seclusion  from  society,  or  our  own  reso- 
lutions ;  but  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  chief  agent  (Rom. 
viii,  13),  while  faith,  prayer,  and  dependence  are  sub- 
ordinate means  to  this  end.  The  evidences  of  mortifi- 
cation are  not  the  cessation  from  one  sin,  for  that  ma}- 
be  only  exchanged  for  another,  or  it  may  be  renounced 
because  it  is  a  gross  sin,  or  there  may  not  be  an  oc- 
casion to  practice  it ;  but  if  sin  be  mortified,  we  shall 
not  yield  to  temptation ;  our  minds  will  be  more  spirit- 
ual ;  we  shall  find  more  happiness  in  spiritual  services, 
and  bring  forth  the  fruite  of  the  Spirit.  See  Owen  On 
the  Mortification  of  Sin,  and  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  ch. 
viii,  bk.  4;  Chamock's  Works,  ii,  1313;  Brj'son's  Ser- 
mons on  Rom,  viii,  p.  97,  etc. ;  Farrar,  Eccles,  Diet,  s.  v. 
See  Self-denial. 

Mortification  (2),  in  Scotch  law,  is  a  term  used  to 
denote  lands  given  for  charitable  or  other  public  uses. 
When  lands  are  so  given,  they  are  in  general  formally 
conveyed  to  the  trustees  of  the  charity,  to  be  held 
blench,  or  in  feu.  When  mortifications  are  given  in 
general  to  the  poor,  without  naming  particular  trustees, 
they  fall  under  the  administration  of  the  Court  of  Ses- 
Mon.  By  the  statute  of  1638,  c.  6,  it  was  declared  unlaw- 
ful to  alter  any  mortifications,  and  the  managers  were 
rendered  liable  to  be  called  to  account  for  malversation. 
Any  person  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  fund  can  pur* 
sue  actions  of  thb  kind.~Chamber8,  Cyclopatdia,  s.  v; 
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Mortimer,  John  Hamilton,  an  English  artist 
of  high  repute  in  his  day,  who  gave  himself  largely  to 
ecclesiastical  and  Biblical  subjects,  was  born  in  1741  of 
humble  f>arentage,  and  was  the  youngest  of  four  chil- 
dren. Having  acquired  a  taste  for  drawing  from  an 
uncle  who  was  an  itinerant  portrait^painter,  he  was  at 
about  the  age  of  eighteen  placed  under  Hudson,  who  had 
been  the  instructor  of  Reynolds.  With  him,  however,  he 
did  not  continue  long ;  but,  afler  having  studied  a  while 
in  the  galler}'  of  the  duke  of  Richmond,  Mortimer  be- 
gan to  make  himself  known  by  his  productions.  One 
of  his  earliest  works,  founded  on  an  incident  in  the  life 
of  !K)dward  the  Confessor,  painted  in  competition  with 
Romney,  obtained  from  the  Society  for  the  Encourage- 
ment of  Arts  a  premium  of  tiOy  guineas,  and  another, 
presenting  St,  Paul  preaching  to  the  Hi-itons^  one  hun- 
dred guineas.  He  was  further  distinguished  by  the 
notice  and  friendship  of  Reynolds,  which  friendship  has 
been  attributed,  not  to  the  sympathy,  but  to  the  oppo- 
sition of  their  tastes  in  art.  Mortimer  was  no  colorist, 
and  but  an  indifferent  portrait-painter,  although  he  pro- 
duced manv  admirable  heads  and  likenesses  in  black 
and  white  chalk.  His  talent  lay  in  design,  and  in  wild 
and  fantastic  quite  as  much  as  in  historical  subjects. 
He  designed  The  Brazen  Serpent  in  the  great  window 
of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  and  the  cartoons  for  that  in 
Biazenose  College.  He  died  Feb.  4,  1779,  and  was 
buried  in  the  church  at  High  Wycombe,  near  the  altar, 
where  is  his  painting  of  St,  Paul  preaching  to  the  Brit' 
ons.  See  EngL  Cydop.  s.  v. ;  Spooner,  Diet,  of  the  Fine 
Arts,s,y,     (J.H.W.) 

Mortimer,  Thomas,  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  who 
was  bom  near  the  opening  of  oar  century,  flourished  at 
London  as  minister  of  Gray's  Inn,  and  died  in  1849.  He 
published  f^ctures  on  the  Injlwsnoe  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
(Lond.  1824, 8vo),  which  Bickersteth  pronounces  "  evan- 
gelical, practical,  and  edifying,"  and  several  series  of  his 
Sermons  (Lond.  1822,  8vo;  1825,  8vo).— Allibone,  Diet, 
of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uih.  a.  v. 

Mortmain  (from  French  mort^  "dead,"  and  main^ 
"  hand,"  which  in  turn  from  Latin  mortua  manUf  i  e.  in 
the  dead  hand)  is  the  technical  term  of  a  series  of  An- 
glican statutes  dealing  with  the  lands  of  corporate  bod- 
ies, especially  ecclesiastical.  The  most  probable  origin 
of  the  term  is  that  given  by  Coke,  that  "  the  lands  were 
said  to  come  to  dead  hands  as  to  the  lords,  for  that  by 
alienation  in  mortmain  they  lost  wholly  their  escheats, 
and  in  effect  their  knights'  services,  for  the  defence  of 
the  realm,  wards,  marriages,  reliefs,  and  the  like,  and 
therefore  was  called  a  dead  hand,  for  that  a  dead  hand 
yieldeth  no  service.'"  In  the  latter  part  of  the  Middle 
Ages  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  had  acquired 
a  strong  hold  in  England,  came  to  own  very  largely 
the  real  estate  of  the  country,  until  at  one  time  it  owned 
fully  one  third  of  all  the  English  landed  estate,  which 
thus  paid  no  taxes.  By  1215  it  had  obtained  so  large 
a  part  of  the  real  estate  that  it  practically  disabled  the 
government  from  raising  the  necessary  means  to  pay  its 
expenses.  To  put  a  stop  to  this  evil,  a  clause  was  in- 
troduced into  the  .\fagna  Charta  forbidding  gifts  of 
land  to  religious  houses.  This  was  the  first  statute  of 
mortmain,  and  declares  "  that  if  any  one  shall  give  land 
to  a  religious  house,  the  grant  shall  be  void,  and  the 
land  forfeited  Co  the  lord  of  the  fee."  But  when  the 
Romish  Church,  which  had  no  interest  in  state  aifiurs, 
saw  itself  thus  suddenly  cnt  short  in  its  expansion  of 
ix)wer  and  wealth,  it  fonnd  a  way  to  evade  the  law  by 
taking,  instead  of  a  fee-simple  title  to  the  land,  leases  for 
a  thousand  years.  To  meet  this  evasion  of  the  intent 
of  the  law,  the  state,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I,  passed 
the  statute  De  BeligiosiSi  which  restrained  people  at  the 
time  of  their  death,  or  otherwise,  from  giving  or  making 
over  any  lands  or  rents  to  charches  or  religious  houses 
without  the  king's  leave  being  first  obtained.  This  was 
rendered  extremely  necessary  by  the  fiict  that  the  king's 
exchequer  had  been  impoverished  to  the  utmost  by  the 


accumulation  of  landed  property  in  Uie  hands  of  eedni- 
astical  bodies,  and  protection  o(  the  state  interesu,  es- 
pecially in  view  of  the  evasions  of  the  Church.  Bat 
even  this  provision  failed  to  meet  the  case.  The  vily 
churchmen  found  a  way  to  evade  compliance  witb  this 
law  by  a  collusive  action  brought  in  coait  for  each 
piece  of  real  estate  the  Church  wished  to  get  title  of. 
In  this  way  an  individual  entirely  under  control  of  the 
Church  would  take  the  title  to  the  property  and  oocupnr 
it ;  then  the  religious  corporation  woold  bnng  a  suit  of 
ejectment  against  him,  claiming  that  the  tiik  in  the 
property  was  in  the  Church,  and  that  be  was  iUcgaUy 
keeping  the  Church  out  of  it  The  tenant,  being  in 
collusion  with  the  Church,  would  make  no  defence,  and 
a  decree  on  default  would  be  taken,  adjudging  the  pn^ 
erty  to  the  Church ;  then  they  would  hold  it  by  a  At- 
cree  of  court  called  a  recovery.  Thus  the  statute  (tf  the 
7  Edward  1  was  completely  evaded  and  the  state  cir- 
cumvented. Another  statute,  the  18  Edward  I,  va» 
passed,  prohibiting  religious  oorporatioos  frcKn  taking; 
either  by  gift,  purchase,  lease,  or  recovery.  Priestlv  in- 
genuity, however,  in  a  short  time  succeeded  in  meetiof: 
also  this  provision,  and  for  its  evasion  intiodnced  m> 
England  from  the  Roman  law  the  doctrine  of  met,  hy 
which  the  title  of  real  estate  would  be  in  another;  hot 
he  would  hold  it  to  the  uses  of  a  religious  house,  to  thai 
the  religious  corporation  would  get  all  the  benefit  of  thr 
real  estate,  the  naked  title  standing  only  in  the  indi- 
vidual. This  practice  was  shielded  under  a  royal  char- 
ter of  license,  which  (as  e.  g.  by  17  Car.  II,  c  8)  enacted. 
"  Every  owner  of  any  impropriations,  tiUies,  or  portioof 
of  tithes,  in  any  parish  or  chapelry,  may  give  and  aooei 
the  same,  or  any  part  thereof,  unto  the  patronage  ur 
vicarage  of  the  said  parish  church  or  chapel  where  the 
same  do  lie  or  arise;  or  settle  the  same  in  trust  for  the 
benefit  of  the  said  parsonage  or  vicarage,  or  of  the  co- 
rate  or  curates  there  successively,  where  the  putaoMff 
is  impropriate  and  no  vicar  endowed,  withont  any  li- 
cense or  mortmain."  The  evil  became  so  oppreaavf 
that  finally  the  15  Richard  II  was  enacted  to  head  off 
the  priests  from  swallowing  up  the  fruits  of  the  lands 
under  their  new  doctrine  imported  from  Italy  cX  nets 
and  trusts.  But  again  priestcraft  gained  the  npfxf 
hand,  and  by  the  23  Ueniy  VIII,  c.  10,  it  was  enacted. 
"  That  if  any  gprants  of  lands  or  other  heieditaBMoi» 
should  be  made  in  trust  to  the  use  of  anv  cburebe^ 
chapels,  churchwardens,  guilds,  fraternities,  eta,  to  ha^v 
perpetual  obits,  or  a  continual  aerrioe  of  a  priest  forercr. 
or  for  sixty  or  eighty  years,  or  to  such  like  uses  and  in- 
tents, all  such  uses,  intents,  and  purposes  shall  be  Toid. 
they  being  no  corporations,  but  erected  either  of  devo- 
tion or  else  by  the  common  consent  of  the  people ;  and 
all  collateral  assurances  made  for  defeating  this  stttnt«' 
shall  be  void,  and  the  said  statute  shall  be  expoondetl 
most  beneficially  for  the  destruction  of  such  oses  a« 
aforesaid."  Even  this  provision  failed  to  cover  tht 
case ;  and  at  last,  in  1786,  the  celebrated  statute  of  (ieoq? 
II  was  passed,  which  effisctnally  put  an  end  to  all  era* 
sions  of  ecclesiastical  taxation.  Perhaps  em  it  vooki 
have  been  insufficient  to  cope  with  Romish  cunning,  but 
the  dethronement  of  the  Roman  Catholics  from  thfir 
former  predominance  as  an  ecclesiastical  body  no  dnob' 
greatly  contributed  to  a  successful  issue  in  the  qoeakn. 
It  was  the  confiscation  of  Church  property  in  the  rei£s 
of  Henry  YIII  that  paved  the  way  for  a  succesfal  'itrm 
of  the  provisions  sought  for  in  the  statutes  of  monmain. 
The  statute  of  mortmain  as  enacted  under  Geor^  n. 
which  is  entitled,  *' An  Act  to  restrain  the  Dispo^itiOT 
of  Lands,  whereby  the  same  become  inalienable,^  is  w^ 
the  leading  English  act.  It  forbids  the  gift  oirmoneT 
or  lands  to  charitable  uses  except  by  deed  operatinc 
immediately f  and  without  power  of  revocation,  fonnaliv 
executed  and  enrolled  in  chancery  at  least  sx  mootls 
before  the  donor^s  death.  This  provision  was  made  e*- 
pecially  to  pre^'ent  priests  and  others  from  importoninfC 
a  dying  man  to  convey  his  land  for  charitable  puipnw^ 
Hence,  though  a  person  can,  in  England,  up  to  the  Il< 
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hour  of  his  life,  if  poesessing  sufficient  knowledge  of 
what  he  does,  devise  by  will  all  his  land  to  individuals 
abfiolately,  it  is  otherwise  if  he  intend  to  give  the  land 
to  trustees  for  a  charitable  purpose,  as  to  build  a  church, 
or  school,  or  hospital   The  statute  of  mortmain,  9  George 

II,  c  86,  reciting  that  public  mischief  had  greatly  in- 
creased by  many  large  and  improvident  dispositions 
made  by  languishing  and  dying  persons  to  charitable 
uses,  to  take  place  after  their  deaths,  to  the  disinherit- 
ance of  their  lawful  heirs,  enacts  that  in  future  no  lands 
or  sums  of  money  to  be  laid  out  in  land  shall  be  given 
to  any  person  or  body,  unless  such  gift  or  conveyance 
shall  be  made  or  executed  in  presence  of  two  witnesses 
twelve  months  before  the  death  of  the  donor  or  grantor, 
and  be  enrolled  in  the  Court  of  Chanceiy  within  six 
months  after  the  execution.  Therefore  a  person  on 
death-bed  cannot  in  England  give  land,  or  money  to 
buy  land,  for  a  charitable  purpose.  It  can  only  be  done 
in  the  life  of  the  donor,  at  least  twelve  months  before 
bis  death ;  and  the  property  must  be  completely  alien- 
ated, so  that  he  has  no  further  control  over  it«  The 
deed  must  have  a  present  operation,  and  must  not  re- 
serve any  life-interest  to  the  donor;  it  must  be  done 
at  once  and  forever.  The  policy  of  this  statute  has 
sometimes  been  questioned,  and  several  well-known 
modes  of  evading  the  statute  have  been  adopted  from 
time  to  time.  The  act  has  been  held  to  apply  only  to 
land  locally  situated  in  England :  and  hence,  if  the  land 
is  situated  in  Scotland,  or  the  colonies,  or  abroad,  a  will 
conveying  it  for  charitable  purposes  will  receive  effect. 
In  Scotland  the  mortmain  act  has  no  application ;  but 
the  reason  for  this  is  that  the  common  law  of  Scotland 
contains  a  similar  check  on  the  alienation  of  land  on 
death-bed,  and  which,  in  some  respects,  has  a  universal  ap- 
plication. Several  acts  have  been  passed  since  9  George 
IF,  c. 36,  as  already  stated,  for  exempting  various  bodies 
from  the  operation  of  that  act  These  acts  chiefly  ap- 
ply to  the  Established  Church.    The  statute  58  George 

III,  c.  45,  amended  by  59  George  III,  c.  184,  and  2  and  3 
William  lY,  c.  61,  is  intended  to  promote  the  building 
of  new  churches  in  populous  places  in  England  and 
Wales.  The  law  43  George  III,  c  107,  was  passed  to  ex- 
empt decrees  and  bequests  to  the  governors  of  Queen 
Anne's  Bounty.  By  12  and  13  Victoria,  c.  49,  §  4,  grants 
of  land  for  sites  of  schools,  not  exceeding  five  acres,  are 
voted ;  and  there  are  other  more  recent  modifications. 

In  the  United  States  the  English  mortmain  laws  have 
not  in  general  been  adopted  or  recognised,  except  in 
Pennsylvania ;  and  in  that  state,  by  an  act  passed  in 
1855,  bequests,  devises,  or  conveyances,  for  religious  or 
charitable  uses,  may  be  valid  if  made  by  deed  or  will  at 
least  one  calendar  month  before  the  death  of  the  testa- 
tor or  alienor.  In  New  York,  by  a  statute  enacted  in 
1948,  gifts  to  charitable  corporations  by  will  must  be 
made  two  months  before  the  testator's  death;  and  by 
another  enacted  in  1860  any  person  having  a  husband, 
nvife,  child,  or  parent,  is  precluded  from  bequeathing 
more  than  one  half  of  his  clear  estate  to  any  society, 
association,  or  corporation.  In  Georgia,  in  like  manner, 
a  gift  to  charitable  uses  by  will  is  made  void  if  the  tes- 
tator has  a  wife  or  issue  living,  unless  made  ninety  days 
before  his  death.  In*  other  states  the  checks  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  real  estate  by  corporate  bodies  are  such  as 
are  imposed  by  their  charters,  or  by  the  general  laws 
under  which  they  have  become  incorporated.  These 
limit  their  property  to  an  amount  sufficient  for  their 
natural  uses,  and  whenever  corporations  come  into  the 
possession  of  more  than  is  thus  demanded  or  authorized, 
a  special  act  of  legislation  is  necessary  to  legalize  such 
possessions ;  excepting,  however,  the  transfer  of  landed 
estate  in  liquidation  of  indebtedness  by  the  grantor,  yet 
such  possessions  can  be  held  only  until  they  can  be 
properly  disposed  of  by  sale.  Roman  Catholics  gen- 
erally evade  the  statues  by  holding  their  property  in 
the  bishop's  name,  thus  constituting  it  his  own  estate, 
though  they  use  it  for  ecclesiastical  purposes.  See  Col- 
lier, Eccles,  Hisf.  (see  Index  in  voL  ix);  Milman,  Laf. 


ChrUtiamhf  (see  Index  in  voL  viii) ;  Baxter,  Ch,  Hist,  \\ 
283;  Elliott,  Z>e;«R<'a/tonq/'i2oman»8m,  p.  173, 296;  Cham- 
bers, Cydop.  s.  V. ;  ^  mer.  Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  Eadie,  Eccies,  Cy- 
clop, s.  V. ;  Coke,  First  Part  of  the  Institutes  of  the  Laws 
of  England  (Phila.  1863,  2  vols.  «vo),  i,  99, 112;  Black- 
stone,  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England  (Phila. 
1863, 2  vols.  8vo),  bk.  i,  479 ;  bk.  ii,  268 ;  bk,  iv,  108, 424^ 
426,441.    (J.H.W.) 

Morton,  Charles,  an  early  New  England  divine, 
was  bom  in  Cornwall,  England,  in  1626 ;  was  educated 
at  Oxford  University,  of  which  he  was  a  fellow ;  entei^ 
ed  holy  orders,  and  was  at  first  a  Boyalist,but  becoming 
a  Puritan,  was  ejected  from  BlisUnd  for  his  noncon- 
formity in  1662.  He  had  established  an  academy  at 
Xewington  Green,  and  continued  at  its  head  for  twenty 
years.  Among  his  pupils  was  Defoe,  the  author  of 
Robinson  Crusoe,  Being  much  annoyed  by  the  bishop's 
courts  Morton  felt  obliged  to  leave  the  country,  and  in 
1686  emigrated  to  New  Enghind,  and  settled  in  Charles- 
town,  Mass.,  where  he  held  a  position  till  his  death, 
which  occurred  April  11, 1698.  He  was  well  esteemed 
by  his  contemporaries,  and  acknowledged  to  be  a  roan 
of  eminent  learning.  He  wrote  a  number  of  religious 
works,  among  which  is  The  Ark,  its  Loss  and  Recovery. 
See  Drake,  Diet,  of  A  mer.  Biogr,  s.  v. 

Morton,  James  Donglas,  Earl  of  a  Scotch  no- 
bleman, who  figures  quite  notably  in  the  secular  as  well 
as  ecclesiastical  history  of  his  country,  was  the  second 
son  of  Sir  George  Douglas  of  Pittendriech,  and  in  1558 
succeeded,  in  right  of  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
the  third  eari,  to  the  title  and  estates  of  the  earldom. 
His  father  was  a  most  ardent  adherent  to  the  cause  of 
the  Reformation,  and  very  early  he  also  favored  the 
same  cause,  and  was  a  friend  of  king  Henry  YIII  in 
the  designs  of  that  monarch  in  reference  to  Scotland. 
His  name,  however,  does  not  often  appear  in  the  public 
transactions  of  the  period ;  and  although  in  1557  he  was 
one  of  the  original  Lords  of  the  Congregation,  he  seems 
yet  to  have  been  afraid  of  the  consequences,  in  a  per- 
sonal point  of  view,  of  casting  off  the  queen-regent, 
from  whom  he  had  already  received  considerable  favors, 
and  therefore  held  a  rather  doubtful  and  irresolute  course. 
It  was  for  this  reason  that  Sadler,  the  English  envoy, 
describes  Morton  as  '*  a  simple  and  fearful  man.'*  The 
death  of  the  queen-regent,  however,  completely  changed 
the  man.  He  now  boldly  came  forward  and  avowed  him- 
self unequivocally  a  Protestant.  Sworn  a  privy  coun- 
cillor in  1561,  he  was  appointed  lord  high  chancelloT  of 
Scotland,  Jan.  7, 1563,  ui  the  place  forfeited  by  the  earl 
of  Huntly,  who  had  been  the  great  head  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  party  in  Scotland.  He  had,  however,  only 
been  in  office  a  few  years  when  he  was  obliged  to  quit 
it ;  for,  having  been  one  of  the  chief  conspirators  against 
Rizzio,  the  Italian  secretary  of  queen  Mary,  on  his  as- 
sassination, Mar^h  9, 1566,  he  fled  with  his  associates  to 
England,  and  remained  there  until,  through  the  interest 
of  the  earl  of  Bothwell,  he  obtained  his  pardon  from  the 
queen.  Bothwell,  unprincipled  as  he  was,  no  doubt 
helped  Morton  because  he  hoped,  in  turn,  to  be  obliged ; 
and  no  sooner  was  the  earl  reinstated  in  favor  with  the 
queen  than  Bothwell  opened  to  him  the  plot  which  he 
meditated  for  the  murder  of  Darnley,  expecring,  of 
course,  Morton's  ready  acquiescence.  In  this,  however, 
Bothwell  was  mistaken ;  Morton  refused  to  concur.  But 
neither  did  he  inform  Darnley  of  the  plot,  nor  take  any 
measures  to  prevent  its  being  executed;  and  he  was 
one  of  those  who  subscribed  the  famous  bond  to  protect 
Bothwell  against  the  charge  of  being  concerned  in  the 
murder,  and  to  use  eveiy  endeavor  to  promote  his  mar- 
riage with  the  queen.  Yet  when  this  latter  event  took 
place,  and  when  Bothwell  became  odious  to  the  nation, 
Morton  was  the  great  leader  in  opposition  to  him ;  and 
it  was  to  the  castle  of  his  relative,  the  lady  of  Loch- 
leven,  that  Mary  was  conducted  when  she  delivered 
herself  up  at  Carbery  HilL  When  Mary  was  securely 
lodged  in  this  place  of  confinement,  the  earl  of  Murray 
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was  made  regent  of  the  kingdom,  and  Morton  reinstated 
iu  the  office  of  lord  chancellor.  He  continued  in  this 
situation  during  the  regencies  of  Murray,  Lennox,  and 
Mar,  and  was  indeed  a  principal  actor  in  all  matters  of 
importance  which  took  place  in  their  time;  and  on 
Mar's  death,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1572,  Morton  was 
himself  appointed  regent  of  the  kingdom.  While  iu  the 
regency  Morton  played  an  important  part  for  the  eccle- 
siastical histor}'  of  Scotland.  The  court  and  ,the  Kirk 
were  at  this  time  involved  in  much  controversy,  because 
the  former  was  bent  upon  the  introduction  of  the  epis- 
copacy. The  conflict  had  begun  previous  to  the  death 
of  Knox  (November,  1572),  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
to  the  Church  the  revenues  of  the  episcopal  sees ;  and  a 
convention  of  superintendents  and  other  ministers  fa- 
vorable to  the  design  had  been  held  in  Leith  in  August, 
1572,  and  had  declared  that  the  titles  of  bishop  and 
archbishop  should  be  restored,  provided  that  with  the 
restoration  of  titles  no  greater  authority  was  delegated 
than  was  possessed  by  the  superintendents,  and  that 
they  be  elected  by  the  ministers  of  the  respective  dio- 
ceses. The  primary  object  was  to  prevent  the  property 
passing  into  the  hands  of  the  nobles  and  courtiers.  But 
the  General  Assembly,  which  convened  shortly  after 
the  convention,  condemned  the  innovation,  and  hence 
arose  a  conflict  with  the  regent,  who  favored  the  action 
of  the  convention  which  be  had  been  instrumental  in 
calling.  He  had  himself  an  interest  in  the  successful 
issue  of  this  movement ;  he  cared  less  for  the  Church's 
interest  than  he  did  for  bis  own,  his  object  being  osten- 
sibly to  place  these  bishops  in  positions  to  draw  the  in- 
come of  the  benefice,  but  really  to  secure  for  himself 
and  other  nobles  a  larger  part  of  the  revenues  from 
those  ecclesiastics  whom  he  should  help  to  elevate  to 
such  stations;  and  hence  these  episcopal  incumbents 
were  called  tulchan  bishopt-^B.  iidchan  being  a  calfskin 
staflTed  with  straw,  which  the  country  people  set  up  be- 
side a  cow  to  induce  her  to  give  her  milk.  The  bishop, 
it  was  said,  had  the  title,  but  my  lord  had  the  milk. 
This  conflict  between  the  tulchan  episcopacy  and  the 
Church  establishment,  supported  by  legal  enactments, 
continued  until  the  close  of  the  earl's  regency,  when  it 
was  brought  to  a  successful  termination  for  the  Kirk's 
interests  by  the  efforts  of  that  worthy  follower  of  John 
Knox,- the  learned  and  resolute  and  noble-soiUed  An- 
drew Melville  (q.  v.).  See  Scotland,  Church  of. 
In  this  struggle  with  the  Kirk,  as  well  as  in  secular  af- 
fairs, Morton  displayed  great  vigor  and  ability,  yet  at 
the  same  time  his  ambition,  his  avarice,  and  rapacity, 
and  his  general  want  of  principle,  became  apparent  to 
all ;  he  was  now  at  once  feared  and  hated ;  and  finding 
himself  becoming  odious  to  the  nation,  and  knowing 
that  the  young  king,  James  VI,  desired  to  assume  the 
reins  of  government,  Morton  finally  resigned  the  re- 
gency in  March,  1578.  Subsequently  obtaining  poases- 
aion  of  the  castle  of  Stirling,  with  the  person  of  the 
king,  he  recovered  his  authority,  and  by  the  help  of 
queen  Elizabeth  retained  it  for  some  time ;  but  at  length 
the  king*8  new  favorite,  captain  Stewart,  who,  as  Rob- 
ertson says,  shunned  no  action,  however  desperate,  if  it 
led  to  power  or  favor,  chai^ged  him  In  the  king's  pres- 
ence with  being  accessory  to  the  murder  of  Darnley, 
and  thus  procured  Morton's  incarceration.  Elizabeth 
used  every  endeavor  in  favor  of  Morton,  but  the  greater 
the  solicitude  which  she  showed  for  his  safety,  the  more 
eagerly  did  hia  enemies  urge  his  destruction ;  and  being 
carried  by  captain  Stewart,  then  earl  of  Arran,  into  Ed- 
inburgh, he  wasyon  June  1, 1581,  brought  to  trial,  found 
guilty,  and  condemned  to  death.  When  that  part  of  the 
verdict  was  read  which,  besides  finding  that  he  had  con- 
cealed, found  that  he  was  also  accessory  to  the  murder, 
he  repeated  the  words  with  vehemence,  and  then  ex- 
claimed, **  God  knows  it  is  not  so."  The  next  morning, 
speaking  of  the  crime  for  which  he  was  condemned,  he 
admitted  that  on  his  return  from  England,  after  the  death 
of  Kizzio,  Bothwell  had  informed  him  of  the  conspiracy 
against  Darnley,  which  the  queen,  as  he  told  him,  knew 


of  and  approved,  but  he  had  no  hand  in  it  And  as  to 
revealing  the  plot,  **  To  whom,"  said  he,  **  could  I  rcreil 
it?  To  the  queen?  She  was  aware  of  it.  To  Dam- 
ley  ?  He  was  such  a  babe  that  there  was  nothing  luld 
to  him  but  he  would  tell  to  her  again;  and  the  tm 
most  powerful  noblemen  in  the  kingdom,  BothweD  and 
Huntly,  were  the  perpetrators.  I  foreknew  and  ood> 
cealed  the  plot,  but  as  to  being  art  and  part  in  its  ex- 
ecution, I  call  God  to  witness  I  am  wholly  ionocenL'* 
When  his  keepers  told  him  that  the  guards  were  attend- 
ing, and  all  was  in  readiness,  he  replied,  ^  I  thank  mv 
God,  I  am  ready  likewise."  On  the  scaflbld  his  behav- 
ior was  calm,  his  countenance  and  voice  unaltered,  and 
after  some  time  spent  in  acts  of  devotion,  he  was  be- 
headed by  the  inatrument  called  the  Maiden,  June  3, 
1581.  See  Froude,  Hist,  of  England,  vii,  306  sq.;  riii, 
250  sq. ;  x,  58  sq. ;  xi,  96,  et  aL ;  Burke,  Pteragt  of 
England;  Bmton,  hist,  of  Scotland;  Robertson, //«i<.^ 
Scotland ;  Spottiswood,  //iff.  qf  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
ii,  171-195 ;  Butler,  Manual  ofEcdes,  Hist,  ii,  550-558: 
English  Cychp<xd&a  (Biographical  Departmeot,  vol  ir, 
S.V.).    (J.H.W.) 

Morton,  John,  an  English  cardinal  and  aich- 
bbhop,  one  of  the  most  noted  characters  of  the  histon* 
of  England  during  the  Middle  Ages,  figuring  promi- 
nently in  the  political  history  of  Europe,  was  eldest  soo 
of  Richard  Morton,  of  Milboume  St.  Andrews,  in  Dur- 
setshire,  and  was  bom  at  Bere  in  that  county  in  1410. 
He  received  his  primary  education  at  the  Benedictine 
abbey  of  his  native  place,  and  thence  went  to  Bafiol 
College,  Oxford,  to  study  canon  and  civil  law ;  and  aft- 
er having  become  master  of  arts,  went  to  Londoo,  and 
practiced  law  in  the  Court  of  Archea,  retaining,  how- 
ever, all  the  time  his  connection  with  the  onivenstf. 
In  1458  he  was  made  principal  of  Peckwater  Inn,  bal- 
ing been  previously  ordained.  In  1450  he  was  apfwiot- 
ed  subdean  of  Lincoln,  and  in  1458  he  was  coUated  ti^ 
the  prebend  of  Fordington  with  Writhlington,  in  the 
cathedral  of  Salisbury,  which  he  resigned  in  147&  Ib 
the  same  year  he  was  installed  prebendary  of  Coring- 
ham,  in  the  cathedral  of  Lincoln.  In  1472  be  was  col- 
lated by  archbishop  Bourchier  to  the  rectorv  of  St. 
Dunstan's-in-the-East,  London;  and  the  sapie  vcsr 
also  to  the  prebend  of  Isledon,  in  the  cathedral  of  ^ 
Paul,  which  he  exchanged  in  the  following  year  lor 
that  of  Chiswick.  In  1478  he  was  appointed  master  of 
the  rolls,  and  in  1474  archdeacon  of  Winchester  and 
Chester.  In  the  following  year  he  became  aichdeacoa 
of  Huntington  and  prebendary  of  St.  I>ecttman,  in  the 
cathedral  of  Wells.  In  April,  1476,  be  was  instalkd 
prebendary  of  South  Newbald,  in  the  metropolitan 
church  of  York,  and  archdeacon  of  Berkshire;  and  in 
January  following  he  was  made  also  archdeacon  of 
Leicester.  Rarely  were  appointments  bestowed  so  lib- 
erally upon  any  one  as  upon  Morton.  Bat  the  reasoo  is 
easily  found.  While  yet  practicing  as  an  advocate  in 
the  Court  of  Arches,  his  eminent  qualities  were  a  mat- 
ter of  general  comment,  and  brought  him  to  the  notice 
of  cardinal  Bourchier,  who,  besides  conferring  many  of 
the  above  preferments  on  him,  h«l  introduced  him  (o 
Henry  YI,  by  whom  he  was  made  one  of  the  privy 
council.  To  this  unfortunate  prince  Morton  adhered 
with  so  much  fidelity,  while  others  deserted  him,  that 
even  his  successor,  Edward  lY,  admired  and  reoMs- 
pensed  his  atuchment,  took  him  into  his  cooncil,  and 
was  principally  guided  by  his  advice.  He  also  in  the 
same  year,  1478,  made  him  bishop  of  Ely  and  lord  chan- 
cellor of  England ;  and  at  his  death  be  appointed  him 
one  of  his  executors.  On  this  account,  however,  be 
was  considered  in  no  favorable  light  by  the  protector, 
afterwards  Richard  III,  and  he  was  marked  as  oae 
whose  life  was  required  to  give  peace  to  the  sovereisa. 
Accordingly,  when  Morton  and  others  assembled  in  the 
Tower,  June  13,  1488,  to  consult  about  the  coronatii« 
of  Edward  Y,  the  bishop,  with  archbishop  Rotheiam 
and  lord  Stanley,  were  taken  into  custody,  as  known  en- 
emies to  the  measures  then  in  agitation.    Mortoo  >  ex- 
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eculion  was  expected  by  everybody.  His  numerous 
friends,  however,  made  bold,  particularly  those  at  the 
University  of  Oxford,  and  these  learned  men  addressed 
king.  Richard  "  in  the  most  courteous  language  of  which 
their  Latinity  was  capable  in  behalf  of  their  imprisoned 
patron ;  and  praised  him  and  apologized  with  such  soc- 
i«ss  that  the  king  relented  so  far  as  to  direct  his  being 
»ent  to  Brecknock,  in  Wales,  to  be  in  charge  of  the  duke 
of  Buckingham"  (Williams).  He  was  accordingly  sent 
to  the  castle  of  Brecknock,  but  thence  made  his  escape 
to  the  Isle  of  Ely,  and  soon  after,  disguising  himself, 
went  to  the  Continent,  to  Henry,  earl  of  Richmond.  It 
is  said  that  the  plan  of  marrying  Elizabeth,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  £<lward  IV,  to  Henry,  and  thus,  by  joining 
the  white  rose  with  the  red,  effecting  a  coaUtiou  be- 
tween the  jarring  parties  of  York  and  Lancaster,  was 
originally  suggested  by  Morton.  In  1485  the  word 
came  to  Morton,  then  in  Flanders,  that  his  enemy  had 
been  dethroned,  and  with  it  an  invitation  for  his  attend- 
ance upon  the  coronation  of  the  new  king,  afterwards 
Henry  VII.  He  returned  forthwith,  easily  got  his  at- 
tainder reversed,  and  was  at  once  admitted  into  the 
confidence  of  his  new  royal  master,  who  was  no  sooner 
sfeated  on  his  throne  than  he  made  Morton  one  of  his 
privy  council;  and  on  the  death  of  cardinal  Bourchier 
in  1486,  secured  his  election  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Canterbury,  a  position  which  he  honored,  and  in  which 
he  accomplished  much  for  the  good  of  his  country. 

Williams  thus  sums  up  his  ofScial  character  and  con- 
duct {Live*  of  Ike  English  Cardinals  [Loud.  1862, 2  vols. 
Svo^,  ii,  167  sq.) : 

**In  the  performance  of  bis  ecclerinstlcal  duties  Morton 
t<K>k  hish  ground.  To  a  considershle  extent  be  favored  the 
pretensious  of  the  papal  court,  bnt  while  doiUK  so  exer- 
cised a  vigilant  enperiutendence  over  the  Angl^n  estab- 
lii«hment,  and  maintained  a  severe  discipline.  The  oblects 
with  which  the  principal  relisioos  hon(>es  of  a  mixed  chnri- 
table  and  religious  order  hadbeen  founded  were  gnidnally 
I«wt  sight  of;  and  the  great  abbeys  and  priories  through- 
i»ut  the  country,  with  a  few  himorable  exceptions,  had 
become  so  notorious  for  the  luxurious  and  depraved  liv- 
ing of  the  fVaternitles,  as  to  excite  satirical  attacks  from 
both  clergv  and  laity.  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
knowing  the  scandalous  practices  that  existed  in  his  own 
diocese,  as  well  as  in  otners,  was  anxious  to  remedy  so 
jrrave  an  evil.  He  heard  the  reports  of  various  persons 
likely  to  be  well  informed  on  the  subject,  and  then  sent 
to  Rome  for  instructions.  He  was  well  aware  that  with- 
out due  support  ft'om  the  highest  quarter  no  amelioration 
of  the  disease,  which  he  knew  to  be  eating  like  a  leprosy 
into  the  Church,  could  be  effected.  The  immorality  of  the 
English  clergy  had  become  so  flagrant  in  the  last  quarter 
of  the  flfteentn  century  that  the  primate  readily  procured 
the  popo^s  authority  for  a  visttation.  He  proceeded  ft'um 
one  to  another  of  the  monasteries  and  abbeys,  and  laid 
the  result  before  a  provincial  synod.  His  exposure  of 
folly  and  profligacy  produced  no  great  effect  upon  the  as- 
sembly :  admonitions  and  cantious  were  bestowed  upon 
the  great  offenders,  bni  the  swarm  of  clerical  roy^terers, 
tiport«>m«n,  and  swashbucklers  were  scarcely  at  all  inter- 
fered with  Judicially.  The  severest  thing  done  was  the 
Hending  around  to  religions  houses  a  written  address  di- 
lating on  the  scandalous  lives  that  many  priests  were  liv- 
ing, and  exhorting  ihem  to  reform. 

**The  state  of  things  was  atrocious  enough  apparently 
to  have  caused  the  bunes  of  the  English  pope  to  stir  in 
hia  grave  with  Indignation.  Ample  i)rovocatlon  had  been 
given  for  the  extreme  exercise  of  the  powers  granted  by 
Che  head  oT  the  Church  thus  disgraced  and  outraged ;  bnt 
archbishop  Morton  presentlv  (onnd  that  he  had  com- 
menced a  task  which  he  hsa  neither  the  power  nor  the 
rf>arage  to  complete.  PrY)bably  he  was  made  awhis  that 
the  abbot  William  had  inflnential  friends  in  England  as 
well  as  in  Rome,  as  such  delinquents  could  always  secure, 
nnd  that  his  proper  punishment  was  Inipossible ;  or  dis- 
cttvered  that  SL  Aiban's  was  only  one  of  the  many  estab- 
lishments in  England  in  which  prodigality  and  profligacy 
ilimrished— in  snort,  that  the  evil  was  too  formidable  to 
be  grappled  with  euccessfhlly  by  him.  So  no  ftirther  step 
was  taken  in  the  reforraaticm  that  even  then  had  become 
imperative  in  the  opinion  of  right-minded  Catholics.  Sev- 
eral attempts  had  previously  Men  made  to  check  clerical 
f«>ppery,  but  with  scarcely  any  result.  The  archbish- 
op made  a  strenuons  effort  at  reform  in  this  direction, 
threatening  with  sequestration  those  who  offended  by 
assnming  the  extravagances  of  fashion  adopted  by  the 
laity.  I^ests  were  pruhibited  wearing  hoods,  with  fhr 
or  ivithnnt,  doubled  with  silk,  or  odorned  with  a  horn  or 
i«hort  tail,  or  having  camlet  about  the  neck.  They  were 
not  to  array  themselves  with  sword  or  dagger,  or  with 


decorated  belts,  bnt  were  to  walk  abroad  in  their  proper 
crowmt  and  Umsures.  showing  their  ears. 

"A  mnet  remarkable  document  was  the  bull  of  Pope 
Innocent  VIII,  publiohod  in  1488,  stating  that  the  English 
clergy  were  for  the  most  part  dissolute  and  reprobate, 
and  giving  authority  to  the  primaie  for  their  correction 
and  reformation,  liie  latter  was  earnest  in  the  cause,  for 
he  got  the  pope's  bull  backed  by  an  act  of  Parliament  for 
the  sure  and  llkelv  reformation  of  priestst,  clerks,  and  re- 
ligions men,  culpable,  or  by  their  demerits  openly  reputed 
of  incontinent  living  hi  their  bodies,  contrary  to  their  or- 
der, and  directed  punishment  to  be  awarded  to  ftirnica- 
tiou.  Incest,  or  auv  other  fleshly  iucontinency  {Stahttes 
at  Large^  il,  66}.  The  king  took  special  Interest  in  this 
praiseworthy  movement,  and  encouraged  the  primate  to 
go  through  with  his  work.  With  the  co.operAtit)n  of 
pope,  king,  and  Parliament,  he  Increased  his  exertions, 
and  proceeded  with  all  the  state  he  could  assume,  in  ac* 
cordance  with  his  exalted  spiritual  and  temporal  ofBces, 
to  make  visitation*  after  visitation— at  Rochester,  Worces- 
ter, and  Salisbury,  twice;  Lichfleld  and  Coveutrv,  Bath 
and  Wells,  Winchester,  Lincoln,  and  Exeter.  While  he 
corrected  abuses,  he  collected  money,  as  he  found  the  of- 
fenders ready  to 

"*  Com  pound  for  sins  they  were  inclined  to, 
By  damning  those  they  had  no  mind  to.'** 

That  Morton  foimd  favor  in  the  eyes  of  his  king  is  ev- 
ident, inasmuch  as  he  made  this  archbishop  also  lord 
chancellor.  In  a  council  of  his  suffragans,  which  the 
archbishop  held  in  February,  1486,  at  St.  Paul's,  in  Lon- 
don, the  corruptions  in  the  Anglican  Church  were  fur- 
ther considered,  and  measures  adopted  to  deepen  the 
religious  fervor  of  the  people.  It  was  also  provided 
that  ''every  bishop  of  the  province  shall  cause  a  ser- 
vice and  six  masses  to  be  said  for  the  soul  of  a  departed 
bishop,  within  a  month  from  the  time  of  their  hearing 
of  his  death."  Some  measures  adopted  by  this  council 
were  made  the  subjects  of  attack.  Among  other  arrange- 
ments it  was  provided  that  ecclesiastics  should  not  preach 
against  the  papacy  or  against  any  ecclesiastical  officers 
before  the  lay  people.  Morton's  intent,  no  doubt,  was 
to  favor  and  please  the  papacy  in  so  far  as  was  at  all 
consistent  with  the  end  he  desired  to  attain.  He  cer- 
tainly did  not  mean  to  check  any  reforms.  Thus  he 
provided  that  if  any  spiritual  person  behaved  himself 
wickedly,  the  ordinary  was  to  be  informed ;  and  if  the 
ordinary  did  not  correct  such  offender,  the  archbishop 
was  to  be  appealed  to;  and,  finally,  if  he  did  not  punish 
the  delinquent,  then  it  was  the  said  prelate^s  will  that 
the  preachers  generally  should  declaim  against  him. 

In  1498  Morton,  after  repeated  and  urgent  requests  of 
the  English  king,  was  created  a  cardinal  by  pope  Alex- 
ander VI.  The  i^w  years  that  remained  himibr  activity 
he  employed  in  the  work  to  which  he  had  dedicated  his 
life.  He  instituted  and  promoted  reforms  in  the  Church 
wherever  his  keen  eye  could  detect  their  need.  He 
also  labored  assiduou^y  to  advance  the  hiterests  of  his 
royal  master,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  urge  upon  the 
pope  the  canonization  of  Henry  VI.  He  failed  in  this, 
but  succeeded  in  securing  the  canonization  of  Anselm, 
which  he  had  also  desired.  He  died,  according  to  the 
Canterbury  Obituary,  Tuesday,  16  kal.  Oct. ;  but  accord- 
ing to  the  Register  of  Ely,  Sept.  15, 1500.  Lcland  says 
that  cardiiud  Morton  employed  the  fortune  he  possessed 
in  building  and  repairing  Church  property  at  Canter- 
bury, Lambeth,  Maidstone,  AUington  Park,  Charing, 
Fold,  and  Oxford ;  it  is  said  also  that  he  repaired  the 
canon-law  school,  assisted  m  the  building  of  the  divin- 
ity school,  and  the  rebuilding  of  St.  Mary's  Church.  In 
Feb.,  1494,  he  was  elected  chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Oxford,  in  which  year,  Fuller  says,  he  greatly  pro- 
moted the  rebuilding  of  Rochester  bridge.  Among 
other  public-spirited  enterprises  which  his  liberality  con- 
duced to  execute,  was  the  famous  cut  or  drain  from 
Peterborough  to  Wisbeach,  a  tract  of  upwards  of  twelve 
miles  across  a  fenny  country,  which  proved  a  great  ben- 
efit to  his  diocese  and  to  the  public,  and  was  completed 
entirely  at  his  expense.  This  is  still  known  by  the 
name  of  Morton's  Leame.  ''Cardinal  Morton,"  says 
Williams,  "  has  left  solid  claims  on  the  respect  of  pos- 
terity ;  but  more  enduring  than  his  benevolent  bequests, 
and  his  useful  buildings  and  improvements,  have  been 
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hU  Ubon  to  effect  a  reformation  in  the  Church.  They 
were  not  productive  of  much  immediate  reault,  hut  help- 
ed materially  to  bring  about  the  vigorous  movement 
which  was  successful  in  the  following  reign.  His  in- 
vestigations proved  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  that 
the  evils  of  the  papal  system  had  nearly  reached  their 
limit"  (p.  190).  Cardinal  Morton  was  the  patron  of 
Sir  Thomas  More,  who  eulogizexl  him  in  his  Utopia. 
The  Life  of  King  Richard  II I,  sometimes  attributed 
to  More,  is  believed  to  have  been  written  by  Morton ; 
and  if  Morton  did  not  himself  write  the  Life,  it  seems 
to  be  quite  clear  that  More  (who  was  in  early  life  a 
page  in  Morton^s  house)  must  have  derived  part  of  his 
information  directly  from  the  archbishop.  See  Tan- 
ner, BUd,  BriL  Hib.  p.  632,  533 ;  Bentham,  IlisU  of 
Ely  (Cambr.  1771),  p.  179-181 ;  Budden,  Life  of  John 
Morton  (1607) ;  Hook,  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  ofCan- 
terbury^  voL  v ;  Williams,  Lives  of  the  Eiu/lish  Cardi- 
nalsy  vol.  ii,  chap,  vti ;  Collier,  Eccles,  Hist,  (see  Index 
in  voL  viii).     (J.  H.  W.) 

Morton,  Nathaniel,  an  American  writer  on  ec- 
clesiastical history,  and  one  of  the  Plymouth  colonists, 
was  bom  in  England  in  1612,  and  came  to  this  country 
with  his  father  in  1623.  In  1645  he  was  made  aecre- 
tan'  of  the  colony,  and  continued  to  hold  that  office  un- 
til his  death,  June  28, 1685.  He  is  noted  as  the  author 
of  A^ctr  England's  Memorial,  or  a  brief  RdoHon  of  the 
most  memorable  and  remarkable  Passages  of  the  Provi- 
dence of  God  manifested  to  the  Planters  of  New  England, 
etc,  compiled  chiefly  from  the  MSS.  of  his  uncle,  Will- 
iam Brailford,  and  the  journals  of  Edward  Winslow, 
and  including  the  period  from  1620-1646  (Cambridge, 
1669,  4to;  2d  ed.  Boston,  1721, 12mo;  3d  ed.  Newport, 
1772;  5th  ed.,  with  notes  by  Judge  Davis,  1826;  6th 
ed.,  with  notes  by  the  Congregational  Board,  1855, 8vo). 
He  also  wrote  in  1680  a  brief  A'cc/ip^.  Hist,  of  the  Plym- 
outh Church,  in  its  records,  preserved  in  Ebenezer  Haz- 
ard's Historical  Collections,  See  Chancellor  Kent,  Course 
of  English  Reading  (1853),  p.  16 ;  North  A  mer.  Rev,  xlvi, 
481  sq. ;  Winthrop,  New  England  (1853),  i,  94 :  Bacon, 
Genesis  of  the  New  England  Churches  (1875),  p.  199, 475. 

Morton,  Thomas,  an  English  prelate  noted  for 
his  learning  and  pnidence,  was  bom  at  York  in  1564. 
He  was  a  relative  of  cardinal  Morton,  but  a  Protestant. 
In  1682  he  was  sent  to  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge 
University,  and  after  graduation  was  chosen  a  fellow  (in 
1592).  He  lectured  for  a  while  at  his  alma  mater  on 
logic,  and  about  1699  became  chaplain  to  the  earl  of 
Huntingdon,  and  made  himself  conspicuous  in  attempts 
for  the  recalling  of  such  of  the  Protestants  as  had  be- 
come recusants  during  the  reign  of  bloody  Mary.  Dur- 
ing the  plague  of  1602  also  Morton  distinguished  him- 
self by  great  charity  and  resolution.  In  1603  he  went 
abroad  as  chaplain  to  lord  Eure,  ambassador  to  Germa- 
ny and  Denmark,  and  while  in  those  countries  availed 
himself  of  the  valuable  literary  advantages  brought 
within  his  reach.  In  1606  he  was  made  chaplain  to 
king  James  I,  and  given  the  preferment  of  the  deanery 
of  Winchester.  He  was  also  at  this  time  made  a  fellow 
of  the  newly-established  college  at  C^ielsea,  whose  aim 
was  to  defend  Protestantism  from  the  assaults  of  the 
Romanists.  In  1616  Morton  was  elevated  to  the  epis- 
copate, and  given  the  see  of  Chester;  was  transferred  to 
that  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry  in  1618,  and  in  1632  to 
that  of  Durham,  which  he  held  with  great  reputation 
until  the  opening  of  the  Long  Parliament,  when  the 
strong  prejudices  against  the  episcopate  vented  them- 
selves also  against  Morton,  and  he  had  to  endure  many 
annoyances  and  trials.  He  was  finally  deposed  from 
his  office  when  the  bishoprics  were  dissolved,  but  was 
granted  a  pension  of  £800,  which  he  never  enjoyed. 
He  removed  to  the  house  of  the  earl  of  Rutland,  and 
later  to  the  seat  of  Sir  Henry  Yelvcrton,  at  Easton 
Mauduit,  in  Northamptonshire,  and  there  he  died.  Sept, 
22, 1659.  HLb  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  Dr.  John 
Barwick,  afterwards  dean  of  Su  Paul's,  and  printed  at 


London  in  1660,  under  the  title  lEPONIKHS,  or  lie 
E^ht,  Victory,  and  Triumph  of  SL  PcaU,  aeoommodattd 
to  the  Right  Rev,  Father  m  God,  Thomas,  laU  Lord 
Bishop  ofDuresme.  Morton  was  a  man  of  very  grett 
learning,  piety,  hospitality,  charity,  libenfity,  temper- 
ance and  iift>deration.  He  converted  several  peiwim 
of  learning  and  distinction  from  the  Komish  religion. 
He  published  several  works,  chiefly  controveratl,  siid 
written  against  the  papists,  from  1603  to  1653.  Amciii;; 
these,  the  best  are  Apologia  CathoUca  (Load.  16054. 
2  pts.  4to) : — An  exact  Discovery  of  Romish  Doctrine  w 
the  Case  of  Conspiracy  and  Rebellion  (ibid.  1605, 4ii>); 
deals  with  the  Powder  Plot  conspiracy: — A  Catkolieb 
Appecde  for  Protestants  out  of  the  Confessions  of  iht 
Romans  Doctrines  (ibid.  1610,  foL) : — Causa  regia  (I6il^ 
4to) ;  this  is  a  refutation  of  Bellarmine's  trettiw,  Ik 
officio  principis  Christiani: — Of  the  Inttitutum  of  the 
Sacrament  by  some  called  the  Mass  (1631  and  1635,  foL): 
— Confessions  and  Proofs  of  ProtestcuU  Dveines  (Ox^ 
1644,  4to)  .—Ezeiiets  Wheels  (1663,  8vo).  He  bad  in 
intimate  acquaintance  and  correspondence  with  moR 
of  the  learned  men  of  his  time,  and  was  a  great  frien! 
and  patron  of  the  noted  Swiss  savant  Canabon,  who 
spent  some  time  in  England  under  king  James.  Short- 
ly before  his  death,  the  bishop  was  eng^aged  in  a  lirdy 
controversy  on  his  position  r^ardiug  the  episcopal  rao 
cesnon.  In  1657  there  had  been  published  a  book  at 
Rome,  entitled  A  Treatise  of  the  Nature  of  Catholic 
Faith  and  Heresy,  in  which  it  was  asserted  that  "in  the 
beginning  of  the  Long  Pariiament,  when  some  Prnby- 
terian  lords  presented  to  the  upper  house  a  certain  bo(4 
to  prove  that  the  Protestant  bishops  had  no  socceMiA 
nor  consecration,  therefore  were  no  bishops,  and  bad 
no  right  to  sit  in  Parliament;  bishop  Morton  lepKed 
against  the  book  in  behalf  of  himself  and  his  brethnn. 
and  endeavored  to  prove  sncce^on  from  the  last  Riman 
Catholic  bishops,  who  ordained  the  first  Protestant  t»sb- 
ops  at  the  Nag's  Head,  in  Cheapside."  The  bishop  touk 
decided  exception  to  such  a  version,  and  inasted  that 
he  had  no  faith  in  the  verity  of  the  Nag^s  Head  conse- 
cration, and  preferred  not  to  endorse  it.  See  Li/e  (/ 
Thomas,  bishop  of  Durham,  by  Dr.  John  Barwick  (16A*, 
4to) ;  also  Richard  Baddily  and  John  Naylor,  Lift  ff 
Thomas  Morton  (1669,  8vo);  Biogr,  Brit,  s.  v.;  (^ 
Biogr.  Diet.  s.  v. ;  Soames,  Ch,  Hist,  Elizabetkan  Perioi: 
Perry,  Ch,  HisL  (see  Index  in  vol  iu>    (J.  H.  W.) 

Mortuarian.    See  Mobtuart. 

Mortuary  (derived  from  mors,  death)  is,  in  Brit- 
ish ecclesiastical  law  and  osage,  a  gift  which  is  offered 
to  the  minister  upon  the  death  of  one  of  the  parishion- 
ers. It  was  anciently  the  usage,  Selden  tells  us,  to  bripg 
the  mortuary  to  the  chureh  with  the  oorpee;  whence 
it  took  the  name  of  corse-present,  a  name  which  abovs 
that  the  payment  of  the  mortuary  was  once  vdnntarr- 
though  so  early  as  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IH  ve  find 
that  the  custom  was  established.  The  mortoarr  was 
given  by  way  of  compensation  for  the  tithes  and  oifiT- 
ings  which  the  deceaised  bad  failed  to  pay  in  his  iii^ 
time,  and  for  the  salvation  of  his  sooL  In  the  reign  p1 
Henrv  YIII  the  custom  was  found  to  be  the  cause  of 
great  exactions  on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  and  of  expm- 
uve  litigation.  Accordingly  the  statute  21  Heniy  VIII. 
c  6,  was  passed,  by  which  it  is  enacted  that  roortoarie 
shall  be  taken  in  the  following  manner,  unless  vhcre 
less  or  none  is  due  by  the  custom,  viz. :  for  ererv  pei^^ 
who  does  not  leave  goods  to  the  valne  of  ten  maiis. 
nothing ;  for  every  person  who  leaves  goods  to  the  valat 
of  ten  marks  and  under  thirty  pounds,  Sa.  4(/.;  if  aiK>vt 
thirty  and  under  forty  pounds,  6s,Sd,f  if  above  Uxiy 
pounds,  of  what  value  soever  the  goods  may  be,  U^ 
and  no  more.  It  is  enacts  further  that  no  aMrtmn 
shall  be  paid  on  the  death  of  a  married  woman,  nor  i^ 
any  child,  nor  for  any  one  that  is  not  a  hoosekeepry. 
nor  for  any  wayfaring  man ;  but  such  wayfaring  man* 
mortuary  shall  be  paid  in  the  parish  to  which  he  be- 
longed.   This  is  the  statute  which  regolates  mortnaiw 
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at  the  present  day  (see  Blackstone,  Commentaries,  ii, 
424 ;  Burns,  Ecdesiastuial  Law,  title  ^  Mortuary").  The 
purpose  and  mode  of  paying  mortuaries  anciently  are 
given  by  Spelman.  He  says,  *'A  mortuary  was  thus 
paid :  the  lord  of  the  fee  had  the  best  beast  of  the  de- 
liinct,  by  way  of  a  heriot,  for  the  support  of  his  body 
against  secular  enemies;  and  the  parson  of  the  parish 
had  the  second,  as  a  mortiuuy  for  defending  his  soul 
against  his  spiritual  adversaries. 

Prior  to  the  Reformarion  in  Scotland,  the  popish 
priest,  after  a  parishioner's  death,  claimed  a  cow  and 
the  corpse-cloth,  or  uppermost  cloth — apparently  the 
coveriet  of  the  bed  of  the  deceased.  Forret,  vicar  of 
Dollar,  had  gained  some  new  light,  and  began  to  preach 
to  the  people,  and  refuse  also  this  customary  present. 
Being  summoned  on  suspicion  of  Lutberanism  before 
the  bbhop  of  Dunkeld,  the  following  colloquy  took 
place: 

**Bi*hop.  *My  Jov  dean  Thomas!  I  am  informed  that 
yon  preach  the  epistle  or  gospel  every  Snnday  to  your 
parishioners,  and  tl^at  yoo  take  not  the  cow  nor  the  up- 
])«rmo9t  cloth  from  yonr  parishioners,  which  thing  is  very 
pr^ndicial  to  the  churchmen ;  and  therefore,  my  Joy  dean 
Thomas,  I  wonld  you  took  your  cow  and  your  uppermost 
cloth,  as  other  churchmen  do,  or  else  it  is  too  much  to 
preach  every  Sunday,  for  in  so  doing  you  may  make  the 
people  think  that  we  should  preach  likewise.  But  it  is 
enongh  for  yon,  when  you  And  any  eood  epistle  or  any 
good  gospel  that  setteth  forth  the  liberty  of  the  Holy 
Church,  to  preach  that  and  let  the  rest  be.^ 

*^Th6  Martyr,  Thomas  answered,  'My  lord,  I  think 
that  none  of  my  parishioners  will  complain  that  I  take 
not  the  cuw  nor  the  uppermost  cloth,  but  will  gladly  give 
me  the  same,  together  wiUi  any  other  thing  that  (hey 
have ;  and  I  will  give  and  communicate  with  them  any- 
thing that  I  have:  and  so,  my  lord,  we  agree  right  well, 
and  there  is  no  discord  among  ue.  And  whereas  yonr 
lordship  saith  it  is  too  much  to  preach  every  Sunday,  In- 
deed I  think  it  is  too  llttte,  and  also  wonld  wish  that  your 
lordship  did  the  like.* 

** Bishcp.  'Nay,  nay,  dean  Thomas,*  saith  my  lord.  Met 
that  be,  n>r  we  are  not  ordained  to  preach.' 

"Jfarf//r.  Then  said  Thomas,  'whereas  your  lordship 
biddeth  me  to  preach  when  I  find  any  good  epistle  or  a 
good  gospel,  truly,  my  lord,  I  have  reaa  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  the  Ola,  and  all  the  epistles  and  the  gospels, 
and  among  them  all  I  could  never  find  an  evil  epistle  or 
an  evil  gospel ;  but  If  yonr  lordship  will  show  me  the 
good  epistle  and  the  good  gospel,  and  the  evil  epistle  and 
the  evil  gospel,  then  I  shalfpreach  the  good  and  omit  the 
evil.' 


■< 


^BUhqp.  Then  spake  my  lord  stoutly,  and  said,  'I 
thank  God  that  I  never  knew  what  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament was  [and  of  these  words  rose  a  proverb  which  is 
common  in  Scotland,  Te  are  like  the  bishop  of  Dnnkel- 
dene,  that  knew  neither  new  nor  old  law];  therefore, 
dean  Thomas,  I  will  know  nothing  bnt  my  portnese  and 
my  pontifical.  Oo  your  way,  ana  let  be  all  these  fanta- 
sies ;  for  if  you  persevere  in  these  erroneous  opinions,  ye 
will  repent  it  when  you  may  not  mend  it.' 

^*  Martyr.  'I  trust  my  cause  to  be  Just  in  the  presence 
of  God,  and  therefore  I  pass  not  much  what  do  follow 
thereupon.'" 

Fonret  was  burned  at  Edinburgh  in  1539.  See  Fox, 
Book  of  Martyrs ;  Eadie,  EccUs.  Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  Hook, 
/Cedes,  Diet,  s.  v. ;  Walcott,  Sacred  A  rchceologyf  s.  v.  See 
Tasks. 

Mortis,  Samuel  Frederio  Nathaniel,  a  dis- 
tinguished German  Lutheran  divine,  was  bom  at  Lan- 
ban,  in  Upper  Lusatia,  Nov.  30, 1736.  He  received  his 
liist  education  from  his  father,  who  was  professor  in  the 
l^rammar-school  at  Lauban,  and  in  1764  Samuel  went 
to  study  philoeophy  and  theology  in  the  University  of 
Leipsic,  where  he  was  a  devoted  pupil  of  Emesti,  and 
tmder  the  guidance  of  this  celebrated  master  of  exeget- 
ical  theology  laid  the  foundations  of  his  future  useful- 
ness and  renown.  He  soon  distinguished  himself  by 
hia  learning  and  his  sound  judgment,  and  became  suc- 
c-eemvely  at  his  alroa  mater  professor  of  philosophy  in 
1768,  and  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  in  1771. 
After  the  death  of  his  beloved  teacher,  Ernesti,  in  1782, 
3€oru8  ynB  appointed  to  fill  his  place  as  professor  of  the- 
ology. His  learning,  activity,  and  sound  judgment  ren- 
dered him  eminently  fitted  for  that  position,  which  he 
retained  until  his  death,  Nov.  11,  1792.  It  was  as  a 
teacher  rather  than  as  a  writer  that  the  influence  of 


Moms  was  chiefly  felt.  His  works  are  mostly  posthu- 
mous publications,  issued  under  the  editorship  of  men 
who  had  been  his  pupils,  one  of  whom  fairly  estimates 
the  position  of  Moms  when  he  says  that  the  science  of 
hermeneutics  '^ab  Emestio  reformata,"  was  "a  Moro 
exculta  et  dilucidius  explicata.**  He  left  valuable  edi- 
tions of  various  classical  authors,  commentaries  on  most 
of  the  books  of  the  N.  T.,  and  other  books  of  value. 
Among  these,  the  most  important  are  Vita  J,  J,  Reiskti 
(Leipe.  1776,  8vo):— ^jpi^owe  TheohgicB  Christiana 
(Leips.  1789,  8vo;  transL  into  German  by  Schneider, 
1795).  This  manual  of  theology  went  through  several 
editions,  and  was  long  used  as  a  text-book  of  dogmatics 
in  several  nnivetsities.  It  is  a  work  highly  commended 
by  Hagenbach  in  his  Hist,  of  Dodrmes,  ii,  883;  and  by 
J.  Pye  Smith,  First  Lines  of  Christian  Theology ,  p.  39 
sq. : — Commentarius  exegeticO'historicus  in  Mori  EpitO' 
men  (Halle,  1797-98,  2  vols.  8vo),  published  after  his 
death  by  C.  A.  Hempel  i — Prcelectiones  in  Luca  Evan- 
gtdium,  ed.  C.  A.  Donat  (Leipe.  1796, 8vo)  '.^Recitationes 
in  EvangeUum  Joavnis,  ed.  Th.  J.  Dindorf  (Leipe.  1808, 
8vo) :  —  Versio  et  expHcatio  A  ctorum  Apostolorum,  ed. 
G.  J.  Dindorf  (Leips.  1794)  -,— Prcelectiones  in  Epistokm 
Pauli  ad  Romanos ;  cum  ejusdem  versions  Latinctf  loco- 
rumque  quorundam  N,  T,  difficUiorwn  interpretatione, 
ed.  L  T.  T.  Holzapfel  (Leips.  1794,  Svo):— A  croases 
in  Epistolas  Paulinas  aid  Galaias  et  Ephesios  (Leips. 
1795)  -.—Prcelectiones  in  Jacobi  et  Petri  epistolas^  ed.  C. 
A.  Donat  (Leips.  1794) : — Prcelectiones  exegeticcs  in  tree 
Joamm  epistolas  cum  nova  earundemparaphrasiLcUina, 
cura  C.  A.  Hempel  (Leips.  1797,  8Yo):—Akademiscke 
Vorlesungen  Uber  die  theologische  Moral  (Leips.  1794-95, 
3  vols.  8vo),  published  by  F.  T.  Voigt ;— Z>w*e»r/.  Iheo- 
logiccB  et  phUohgica  (Leips.  1787-94, 2  vpls.  8vo;  transL 
into  German  by  RUchel,  Leips.  1793-94)  i—Super  her- 
meneutica  Novi  Testamenti  A  croases  academicce  (Leips. 
1797-1802,  2  vols.  Svo),  published  by  H.  K.  A.  Eich- 
staedt.  This  work  may  be  best  described  as  lecture 
upon  the  Institutes  of  Emesti.  A  collection  of  bis  ser- 
mons was  published  at  Leipsic  in  1786.  See  A  utobio' 
graphie  von  Morus,  in  Beyer,  Magaxxn  fur  Prediger, 
vol.  V,  art.  ii ;  RecUatio  de  Moro,  habita  a  Christiano 
Dan,  Beddo  (Leips.  1792) ;  Hopfner,  Ueber  d,  Leben  u.  d, 
Verdienste  d,  verewigten  Morus  (1793) ;  Weisse,  Museum 
fur  sdchsische  Gesch,  i,  26  sq.;  Eahnis,  Hist,  German 
Protestantism;  Schlichtegroll,  Nekrolog,  d.  Deutscken, 
1792,  i,  304  sq. ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Genirale,  xxxvi, 
697 ;  Herzog,  Real-Encyklopadie,  x,  19 ;  Meusel,  Gekhr- 
lenrLexikon,  s.  v.    (J.  H.  W.) 

MoruB,  Thomas.    See  More,  Sir  Thomas. 

Morvillier,  Jean  de,  a  French  prelate,  was  bom 
of  noble  and  distinguished  parentage  at  Blois  Dec.  1. 
1506.  He  early  decided  to  enter  holy  orders,  and  there- 
fore received  careful  training,  and  after  filling  various 
minor  positions,  was  made  successively  dean  of  Bourges 
and  EvTCux,  abbot  of  St.  Pierre  de  Melun  and  Bourge- 
Moyen,  and  was  Anally  designated  by  king  Henry  II 
for  the  bishopric  of  Orleans,  and  confirmed  in  this  see 
by  the  pope,  April  21, 1552.  This  is,  however,  not  the 
complete  list  of  his  benefices ;  he  possessed  many  others, 
the  functions  of  these  being  performed  by  vicars  or  prox- 
ies. Entirely  taken  up  with  service  to  the  king,  he  ap- 
peared rarely  even  in  his  bishopric  One  of  his  few  visits 
to  Orleans  gave  occasion  to  a  strange  controversy ;  it  was 
in  November,  1662.  He  was  more  of  a  gentleman  than 
of  an  ecclesiastic,  and,  according  to  court  fashion,  wore 
a  long  beard.  This  exercised  the  canons  of  Orleans  to 
such  an  extent  that  in  a  chapter  they  resolved  unan- 
imously that  the  lord  bishop  must  divest  himself  of  this 
uncanonical  ornament  at  the  earliest  moment  possible. 
He  received  the  summons,  but  did  not  comply.  Hence 
new  complaints,  another  refusal  of  obedience,  judicial 
pleadings,  quotations  from  the  common  law,  and  great 
tumult  in  Orleans.  This  grave  and  stormy  dispute 
lasted  nearly  four  years.  Finally,  thinking  that  the 
cause  of  his  beard  was  lost,  he  appealed  to  the  king  for 
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intervention.  In  1556  the  king  notified  the  canons  of 
Orleans  in  writing  that  he  had  the  intention  of  sending 
J.  Morvillier  to  foreign  countries,  "  in  quibus  necessaria 
crat  barba,"  and  thus  the  contest  terminated.  It  was  J. 
Morvillier  who  in  1560  received  Francis  II  and  his  con- 
sort, Maiy  Stuart,  in  Orleans.  In  1561  he  attended  the 
colloquy  at  Poissy,  and  in  1562  the  council  at  Trent. 
In  1564  he  resigned  the  bishopric  of  Orleans  in  favor  of 
his  nephew,  Mathurin  de  la  Saussaye.  From  1568  to 
1570  we  find  him  keeper  of  the  seals  of  France,  succeed- 
ing the  celebrated  L'HopitaL  On  his  return  from  a 
journey  to  Poitiers  he  was  at  Tours  attacked  by  a  sick- 
ness, which  cut  short  his  life,  Oct.  23,  1577.  During 
thirty-five  most  turbulent  years  MorviQier  stood  in  high 
esteem  and  favor  at  the  French  court,  where  his  moder- 
ation and  suavity,  no  less  than  his  skill  in  transacting 
diplomatic  affairs,  won  and  retained  him  friends  and  ad- 
herents. See  Gatiia  CkrUfianay  viii,  col.  1485 ;  Martin, 
Hist,  of  France;  JBger^  Hist,  de  VAglise  CcUkoUque  en 
Frcmce  depuis  son  origine  jusq^au  Concordat  de  Pie  VII 
(Paris,  1868-^6, 13  vols.),  vol  xi;  Wessenberg,  Gesch,  d, 
KirchL  Cof\ferenzen,  iii,  483 ;  North  Brit.  Rev.  Jan.  1870, 
p.  266.     (C.  R) 

Morzillo,  Sebastian  Fox,  a  Spanish  philosopher, 
was  bom  about  1523  at  Seville;  and,  after  studying  at 
the  high  schools  of  his  own  country,  went  to  France, 
and  finally  finished  his  studies  at  the  University  of 
Louvain  (Belgium),  and  applied  himself  with  particular 
'  care  to  the  history  of  the  quarrels  of  the  PLatonicans 
and  Peripatetics.  At  the  early  age  of  nineteen  he  pub- 
lished a  treatise  on  philosophy.  Philip  II  caUed  him 
home  as  preceptor  for  his  son  Don  Carlos,  but  on  his 
voyage  to  enter  on  his  charge  of  the  infante  the  vessel 
was  wrecked  and  he  perished  (1560).  Contemporary 
authors  have  bestowed  on  him  great  praise.  Yossius 
calls  him  "philosopbum  pnestantissimum  et  doctissi- 
mum."  Notwithstanding  his  untimely  death,  we  have 
several  valuable  works  from  him :  In  topica  Ciceroms 
Paraphrasis  et  scholia  (Anvers,  1550,  8vo) : — De  Imi- 
fatione^  sive  de  informandi  styli  ratione  (ibid.  1554, 8vo) : 
— In  Plaionis  Tinueum  commentarius  (Basle,  1554,  foL) : 
— Compendium  eihices  philosophim  ex  Platone^  A  ristotele 
aUisque  autoi-ibus  coUectum  (ibid.  1554,  8vo) :  —  De 
naiura  Philoaophia,  seu  de  Platonis  et  A  ristotelis  am- 
sensione  lib,  v.  (Louvain,  1554,  8vo;  Paris,  1560,  1589, 
8vo;  Lyons,  1622,  8vo),  which  latter  work,  according 
to  Boivin,  *'i8  perhaps  the  best  and  most  solid  that 
has  been  written  on  this  subject,**  though  he  adds  that 
the  subject  has  not  been  treated  exhaustively: — De 
Usu  et  Exercitatione  Dialectica;  De  Demonstratione ; 
De  Juventutey  De  Honore  (Basle,  1556, 8vo) : — De  Regno 
et  regis  Institutione  lib.  iii  (Antwerp,  1556,  8vo)  :—In 
Phcedonem  (Basle,  1556,  fol)  :—De  Ilistoria  Institutione 
(Antwerp,  1567, 1564,  8vo).— Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Gene- 
rakj  xxxvi,  703.     (C.  B.) 

Mosaic  (Lat  MusicunC),  ornamental  work  formed 
by  inlaying  small  pieces,  usiuUy  cubes,  of  glass,  stone, 
etc  It  was  mtich  used  by  the  Komans  in  floors  and 
on  the  walls  of  houses,  and  many  specimens  which  have 
been  discovered  are  rendered  exceedingly  beautiful  by 
the  introduction  of  different-colored  materials,  and  are 
made  to  represent  a  variety  of  subjects  with  figures  and 
animals;  others  are  of  coarser  execution,  and  exhibit 
only  such  patterns  as  frets,  guiUoches,  foliage,  etc. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  this  kind  of  work  continued  to 
I)e  used  in  Italy  and  some  other  parts  of  the  Continent, 
and  was  applied  to  walls  and  vaults  of  churches;  in 
England  it  was  never  extensively  employed,  though 
used  in  some  parts  of  the  shrine  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, on  the  tomb  of  Henry  III,  and  in  the  paving  of 
the  choir  at  Westminster  Abbey,  and  Becket's  crown 
at  Canterbury,  where  curious  patterns  may  be  seen. 
Mosaic-work  is  still  executed  with  great  skill  by  the 
Italians. 

Mosalsm,  a  term  of  late  used  to  designate  the 
system  of  religion  instituted  by  Jehovah  through  the 


agency  of  Moses,  and  maintained  by  the  sabaeqiMot 
theocracy  of  the  Old  Testament.  Tliis,  so  far  as  its 
history  is  concerned,  has  been  treated  under  the  heads 
Judaism  and  Moses,  and  as  formulated  in  the  sacred 
code  J  it  has  been  analyzed  and  summed  up  under  Law 
OP  Moses.  It  remains  to  ooosider  it  as  regards  its 
essential  purpose^  its  interior  spint,  and  its  piBctical 
operation.  With  this  view  we  shall  here  briefly  dis- 
cuss it. 

\.  As  a  Sequel  to  the  Patriarchal  Dispensation ^We 

pass  over  the  divine  economy  of  £Ulen  as  a  brief  and 
ideal  scheme,  adapted  only  to  a  state  of  moral  perfection 
no  longer  existing,  and  proved  to  be  inadequate  to  re- 
sist even  outward  temptation  to  wrong.  We  likewise 
dismiss  the  antediluvian  probation  as  having  equal- 
ly demonstrated  the  incompetency  of  human  nature  fo 
retain  traditional  piety,  or  even  to  preserve  a  tolerable 
degree  of  virtue.  The  race  bom  of  the  germ  rescued 
from  the  deluge  must  be  trained  under  closer  restric- 
tions and  by  a  more  palpable  embodiment  of  divine 
authoritv.  This  was  measurablv  secured  bv  the  sue- 
oessive  heads  of  the  Shemitic  family,  each  in  his  turn 
acting  as  a  representative  of  heaven  in  his  twofold 
function  of  priest  and  medium  of  revelation.  In  the 
Abrahamic  Church  it  was  more  folly  realized  by  a  for- 
mal recognition  of  the  several  patriarchs  as  special 
plenipotentiaries  of  God  to  his  chosen  people.  Many 
important  defects,  however,  still  existed  under  that  ar- 
rangement for  religious  discipline,  which  Mosaism  was 
intended  to  supply. 

1.  A  written  constitution  was  required  to  |Hievent  on- 
certainty,  discrepancy,  and  oblivion  of  the  principles  of 
moral  truth  and  practice.  This  was  furnished  by  the 
Pentateuch,  with  its  historical  introduction  and  statu- 
tory detail. 

2.  A  prescribed  form  of  worship  was  needed  to  ob- 
viate the  casual  and  irregular  methods  hitherto  pivv- 
alent,  and  ever  prone  to  recur,  and  especially  in  <mler 
to  preclude  all  human  contrivances  and  comipt  observ- 
ances. This  was  eflfected  by  the  Levitical  cultos,  with 
its  hereditary  caste,  imposing  apparatus,  and  solemn  fe»> 
tivals. 

8.  A  territorial  patrimong  was  essential  to  give  '^a 
local  habitation  and  a  name**  to  the  faii^orites  of  heav- 
en, and  to  preserve  their  lineage  from  contaminaHoo 
and  disintegration,  as  well  as  from  the  disripauoo  of 
migratory  habits.  This  was  attained  by  the  penna- 
nent  title  in  the  Promised  Land,  where  their  Hebrew 
forefathers  had  been  merely  nomadic  tenants.  This, 
too,  was  calculated  to  develop  the  refining  influences  of 
home,  neighborhood,  and  clim,  with  all  their  literanr, 
social,  and  domestic  amenities. 

4.  A  liptng  ministrg  was  continuously  provided  in  the 
person  of  the  prophetSf  to  keep  alive  the  idea  of  tbei>> 
cratic  sovereignty,  to  fan  the  flame  of  national  devo- 
tion, and  to  guard  against  the  varying  dangcra  and 
degeneracies  to  which  any  polity,  however  well  devised 
and  balanced,  must  be  exposed  in  the  lapse  of  oentnri^i^. 

These  are  the  main  provisions  of  Mosainn  as  di^ 
tinguished  from  the  dispensation  that  immediately 
preceded  it,  and  to  these  all  the  particolan  of  minde 
and  vision,  and  angelic  and  political  machioeiT,  wef*> 
subordinate.  While  it  possessed  these  advantages,  it 
yet  exhibited  the  following  marked  deficiencies  as  com- 
pared with  the  more  perfect  »n  that  was  to  follow. 

II.  Mosaism  an  Introduction  to  Christitaiiif. — The 
apostle  Paul,  who  was  pre-eminently  qualified  to  judge 
of  this  relation,  in  a  single  term  emphatically  charac- 
terizes it  as  that  of  a  pedagogue  (iraiiaytyoQ,  not 
"schoolmaster"  or  tutor, but  the  servant  who  took  the 
children  to  school),  to  lead  us  to  Christ  (GaL  iiL  24\ 
This  was,  indeed,  the  legitimate  function  of  Moeaiaa,  as 
the  same  apostle  makes  clear  in  numerous  other  pas- 
sages (see  especially  Rom.  x,  4 ;  Heb.  x,  9).  The  fim 
and  most  necessary  inference  from  thb  fact,  of  ooofse, 
is  the  comparative  imperfection  of  the  earlier  as  com- 
pared with  the  later  dispensation.    But  before  we  pro- 
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ceed  to  detail  the  defects  which  called  for  this  super- 
sedure,  we  invite  attention  to  another  inference  not  so 
frequently  noted,  but  equally  significant.  It  is  this, 
that  as  Judaism  contained  the  germ  of  Christianity,  it 
was  essentially  identical  with  it  in  at  least  the  rudi- 
mentary  principles.  Indeed,  true  religion  everywhere 
and  in  all  ages  is  substantially  the  same,  however  it 
may  differ  in  its  manifestation  and  development.  It 
consists  in  earnest  devotion  to  Grod,  and  is  more  or  less 
pure  according  to  the  direction  and  intensity  which 
circumstances  give  to  the  sincere  worshipper.  All  else 
is  accesBK)ry  or  subordinate.  Hence  the  Psalms  have 
retained  under  Christianity  their  place  as  a  manual  of 
religious  experience  which  they  held  under  Judaism ; 
and  the  Christian  Church  has  adopted  all  the  deeper 
and  more  central  elements  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 
The  Lord's  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  an  admirable  com- 
mentary on  this  point,  showing  how  the  Gospel  is  but 
an  extension  and  refinement  of  the  Law ;  and  on  more 
than  one  other  occasion  he  summarized  the  latter  as 
but  a  crystallization  around  the  core  of  love  (Matt,  xix, 
19;  xxii,37),  an  exposition  which  his  apostles  univer- 
sally followed  (Rom.  xiii,  9 ;  GaL  v,  14 ;  James  ii,  8 ;  1 
John  iv,  21). 

A  writer  in  the  Christian  Review  for  January,  1874, 
in  noticing  Paul's  view  of  Mosaism  as  compared  with 
Christianity,  reduces  the  characteristics  of  the  former 
to  the  following  points: 

**1.  Governmental  authority  expressed  iu  statute. 
S.  The  anthority  so  expressed  a  rule  of  life. 

5.  Penaltv  following  iu  fraction. 

4.  Its  en  pre  force  is  from  without.  It  seeks  to  accom- 
pllsh  nothing  bv  establishing  a  principle  within. 
&  It  is  atterly  Inflexible,  and  knows  no  mercy. 

6.  Its  righteousness  is  perfect  obedience  to  the  things 
which  are  written.'* 

The  writer  "  does  not  claim  for  this  analvsis  that  it 
is  exhaustive,  or  that  the  points  are  so  well  pot  as  they 
might  have  been."  It  would  be  easy,  we  think,  to 
criticise  them.  But  we  give  them  with  the  general 
remark,  that  while  they  are  in  the  main  correct,  they 
relate  to  Mcsaism  simply  as  a  scheme  of  law.  This  is 
doubtless  the  most  important  aspect  of  that  dispensa- 
tion ;  but  it  has  other  traits,  especially  in  its  practical 
woricings,  and  as  modified  or  supplemented  by  the  pro- 
phetical teachings  (comp.  1  Sam.  xv,  22 ;  Prov.  xxi,  3 ; 
Isa.  Iviii,  3-6 ;  Hos.  vi,  6,  etc).  To  some  of  these  we 
may  recur;  but  under  this  head  we  propose  to  take  a 
view  of  certain  marked  features  in  which  it  resembled 
while  yet  it  differed  from  Christianity.  This  will  par- 
ticularly illustrate  the  mission  of  Jesus  as  a  prophet 
like  McMes  (Deut.  xviii,  18). 

1.  Docirinally, — ^We  need  not  here  recapitulate  the 
tenets  of  Mosaism  in  detail ;  it  will  be  sufficient  to  note 
the  salient  points  of  its  belief,  especially  those  in  which 
Christianity  is  most  conspicuously  an  advance  upon  it 

(I.)  The  THnity. — This  is  perhaps  the  greatest  doc- 
trinal stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  the  reception  of 
the  Gospel  among  the  Jews  from  the  earliest  times  (John 
riii,  58, 59 ;  x,  33 :  Matt,  xxvi,  65)  to  the  present  day. 
Yet  not  a  few  hints,  at  least,  of  the  plurality  of  persons 
in  the  Godhead  are  afforded  in  the  Old  Testament.  Not 
to  dwell  upon  the  doubtful  sense  of  the  plural  form  of 
Elohim  [see  God],  or  the  conferences  in  the  divine  con- 
sessus  implied  in  the  frequent  use  of  the  plural  we  by 
the  Deity  (Gen.  i,  26 ;  iii,  22 ;  xi,  7,  etc),  we  may  fairly 
cite  in  evidence  of  our  position  the  plain  allusions  not 
seldom  made  to  the  divinely  eternal  and  omnific  Spirit 
(Gen.  i,  2 ;  vi,  3,  etc),  and  to  the  still  more  palpable 
theophanies  of  the  Logos,  common  under  the  older  dis- 
pensation, as  the  angel  Jehovah  (Gen.  xviii,  17  sq.; 
xix,  16;  xxii,  15,  16;  xxxii,  24  sq.;  Jonh.  v,  15;  Judg. 
xiii,  15  sq. ;  Dan.  iii,  25,  etc).  We  have  not  space  to 
develop  at  length  this  important  distinction  between 
the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  creeds,  but  the  above  facts 
will  saggest  its  fundamental  and  undeviating  import. 

(2.)  Mediation. — This  under  the  Mosaic  system  was 
effected  only  by  the  intervention  of  a  human  priesthood, 


with  a  vast  array  of  ceremonial  apparatus  and  parade. 
Under  the  Christian  economy,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
human  soul  is  taught  to  come  directly  to  God  for  pardon 
of  its  sins.  Yet  here  likewise  there  is  a  close  analogy 
in  the  person  of  the  Redeemer,  who  is  at  once  Victim 
and  Intercessor.  The  practical  influence,  however,  of 
the  recourse  by  the  Jewish  penitent  to  the  Levitical 
arrangements,  with  the  necessity  of  a  prescribed  sacri- 
fice, at  a  special  place  in  a  particular  manner,  and  above 
all  by  the  instrumentality  of  a  public  functionary,  must 
have  been  immense  in  keeping  out  of  the  popular  mind 
the  immediate  responsibility  of  each  human  being  to  its 
offended  Maker  and  God.  In  this  respect  Romish  and 
Greek  Catholicism  has  gone  back  to  *'the  weak  and 
beggarly  elements'*  of  Judaism,  and  the  exaltation  of 
prelatical  and  priestly  authority  invariably  tends  in  the 
same  direction.  The  apostle  Paul  everywhere  enters 
his  most  vigorous  and  emphatic  protest  against  these 
assumptions  as  a  corruption  of  the  whole  evangelical 
scheme.  The  Episfle  to  the  ffebrewSf  especially,  is  a 
prolonged  argument  on  this  topic 

(3.)  fmmortalify, — ^The  survival  of  the  soul  after  the 
dissolution  of  the  body  is  not  expressly  taught  in  the 
Old  Testament,  but  it  is  continually  implied,  and  not 
obscurely  intimated  in  the  references  to  the  spirits  of 
the  departed  (e.g.  '* gathered  unto  his  fathers,"  i.e.  in 
the  world  of  shades),  and  in  the  anticipation  of  meeting 
in  the  other  world  (e.g.  2  Sam.  xii,2d;  Eccles.  xii,7). 
Jesus  proved  this  point  to  the  confusion  of  the  Jewish 
sceptics  of  his  day  (Matt  xxii,  32).  But  the  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  likewise  is  so  allied  to 
that  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  that  the  later  Jews 
app>ear  to  have  inferred  it  from  the  few  hints  dropped 
to  that  effect  in  their  Scriptures  (especially,  perh/ips, 
from  Job  xix,25-*27;  Psa.xvi,  10;  Isa.  xxvi,  19;  Dan. 
xii,  2),  for  the  Pharisees  and  Talmudists  entertained  it 
as  a  settled  portion  of  the  orthodox  faith.  Yet  it  was 
so  far  reserved  for  Christ  to  establish  and  illustrate  this 
glorious  truth  by  his  own  revival  from  the  grave,  and 
his  explicit  declarations  (e.  g.  John  xi,  25),  that  he  may 
justly  be  said  to  have  "  brought  life  and  immortality  to 
light" 

2.  Socially  and  Po&Vica//y.— Here,  too,  a  few  points 
must  suffice  by  way  of  characterization. 

(1.)  Marriage,— Jn  no  particular,  perhaps,  is  modem 
civilization  more  distinguished  from  the  cultured  nations 
of  antiquity,  as  well  as  from  modern  Paganism  and  Mo- 
hammedanism, than  in  the  delicate  regard  for  woman 
which  it  has  enforced.  But  this  is  chiefly  due  to  the 
moral  influence  of  Christianitv,  and  isdirectlv  traceable 
to  the  restoration  by  our  Saviour  of  marriage  to  its 
pristine  roonogamic  condition  (Matt  xix,  3-12).  Here 
likewise  the  Gospel  appears  as  much  superior  to  the 
Mosaic  law  as  the  latter  does  to  heathenism.  The  last 
tolerated  almost  indiscriminate  licentiousness,  and  the 
mythologies  of  Greece  and  Rome  added  the  example 
of  a  profligate  religion  with  indescribable  orgies.  But 
Mosaism,  although  it  restrained,  still  did  not  abolish 
concubinage,  and  thus  left  the  female  sex  measurably 
enthralled  by  traditionary  degradation.  To  its  credit, 
however,  it  must  be  said  that  it  never  (except  in  the 
limited  and  late  example  of  the  Essenes)  ran  into  the 
morbid  prurience  of  celibacy,  which  has  entailed  severe 
evils  upon  corrupt  forms  of  Christianity. 

(2.)  JCxclusiveneM.  —  The  Jew  was  hereditarily  a 
bigot  Territorially,  ecclesiasrically,  and  commercially 
his  position  by  the  Mosaic  economy  was  an  isolated 
one.  and  that  reserve  and  suspicion  of  foreigners,  which 
was  originally  a  safeguard  against  idolatry,  became  at 
length  a  turbulent,  odious,  and  anti-humanitarian  trait 
of  national  character.  The  Hebrew  word  for  the  out- 
side nations  (*^i&)  acquired  a  sense  of  proscription,  and 
'*  Gentile"  was  regarded  by  the  Israelite  as  nearly  sy- 
nonymous with  "  dog."  Christianity,  on  the  contrary*, 
"  broke  down  this  middle  wall  of  partition,"  and  taught 
that  all  men  are  brethren,  alike  made  by  the  commoa 
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Father,  and  equally  redeemed  by  the  one  Saviour. 
Zerubbabel  encouraged  sectarianbm  (Ezra  iv,  3) ;  Jesus 
rebuked  it  (Luke  ix,  55).  With  the  Hebrews  circum- 
cision was  a  test  of  caste,  and  is  hence  contrasted  Mrith 
the  essence  of  Christianity  (GaL  v,  2).  So  liberal  is 
the  genuine  spirit  of  the  latter,  that  no  greater  reproach 
or  inconsistency,  perhaps,  in  modem  times  is  found 
among  its  professors  than  a  similar  refusal  of  fraternity 
on  the  ground  of  some  ceremonial  or  ordinational  pe- 
culiarity. 

(3.)  Patriotism, — ^This  partook  largely  of  the  above 
clannish  feelmg  engendered  by  Mosaism.  Rome  was 
not  more  jealous  of  the  rights  of  citizenship  than  was 
Judaism.  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  fellow  [Jew],  and  hate 
thy  enemy  [the  Gentile],^^  was  the  interpretation  put 
by  the  Israelites  in  general  upon  the  Mosaic  code. 
True,  this  was  a  perversion  of  its  spirit,  which  repeat- 
edly enjoins  the  largest  charity  towards  aliens  (Exod. 
xxiii,  9;  Lev.  xix,  33;  Deut.  x,  18,  etc),  but  it  was 
the  natural  result  of  the  Hebrews'  history  and  train- 
ing. Hence  the  Jewish  passion  for  independence,  and 
hence,  too,  the  ambition  that  nurtured  a  literal  in- 
terpretation of  the  glowing  pictures  in  the  Old-Testa- 
ment prophecies  concerning  the  ultimate  aggrandize- 
ment of  the  nation.  Christianity,  on  the  other  hand, 
renounced  at  the  outset  all  pretensions  to  political  power 
(John  xviii,  86),  and  enjoined  an  absolute  humility  and 
submiddion  little  calculated  to  awaken  patriotic  ardor. 
Indeed,  the  early  Christians  were  compelled  to  regard 
themselves  as  "  pilgrims  and  strangers'*  on  earth,  and 
they  transferred  to  the  Church  and  to  heaven  their 
former  attachment  to  countrvmen  and  fatherland.  At 
the  same  time  their  philanthropy  became  both  more 
intense  and  more  cosmopolitan ;  and  this  depth  as  well 
as  expansion  of  patriotism  in  the  truest  sense  has  ever 
since,  with  the  most  earnest  Christians,  refused  to  be 
limited  to  the  accidents  of  birthplace.  The  essential 
brotherhood  of  all  mankind  is  a  principle  Mrith  which 
Christianity  is  slowly  leavening  the  world,  and  the  mil- 
lennial glory  will  be  but  the  universal  realizatbn  of  the 
idea. 

3.  Spiritual^, — The  analogy  between  Mosaism  and 
Christianity,  as  we  have  sketched  it,  has,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived, been  gradually  opening  into  contrast.  This  is 
most  apparent  in  this  the  highest  range  of  significance 
of  either  economy.  It  is  here  that  the  earlier  structure 
intended  to  serve  but  as  the  scaffolding  for  the  final  edi- 
fice is  seen  to  be  but  an  obstruction  that  needed  to  be 
removed  when  the  grand  temple  was  finished.  We 
nam6,  as  before,  but  a  few  leading  particulars. 

(1.)  Regeneration,  —  The  absolute  necessity  of  this 
change  of  the  moral  affections,  when  propounded  by  our 
Lord  to  Nicodemus,  as  a  prime  condition  at  the  veiy 
entrance  of  the  Christian  career,  struck  the  Jewish  ruler 
as  a  novelty,  if  not  absurdity.  Yet,  as  the  Great  Teach- 
er's retort  of  equal  surprise  at  his  hearer's  ignorance  im- 
plies, there  are  intimations,  neither  few  nor  indistinct, 
of  such  a  change  in  Old-Test,  characters  (1  Sam.  x,  6; 
Psa.  li,  10,  etc.).  Even  the  sense  of  divine  adoption, 
attendant  upon  the  new  birth,  is  pUinly  indicated, 
though  under  a  different  name  (Gen.  v,  24 ;  comp.  Heb. 
xi,  5).  Nevertheless  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
mass  of  saints  under  the  Jewish  economy  knew  little 
about  the  spiritual  experience  which  is  the  privilege  of 
every  child  of  God  since  the  fuller  dispensation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  (Matt,  xi,  11).  The  improvement  in  the 
religious  state  and  conduct  of  the  apostles  after  the 
memorable  Pentecost  is  of  itself  an  evidence  and  exem- 
'  plification  of  this.  The  highest  possible  difference  in 
the  attitude  and  sentiments  of  believers  towards  God 
before  this  event  is  expressed  by  our  Lord  in  one  word 
as  an  advance  from  seroice  to  friendship  (John  xv,  15; 
comp.  James  ii,  23) ;  thenceforth  it  was  a  transition  to 
sonthip  (John  i,  12),  with  all  the  perquisites  of  the  im- 
mediate pledge  (GaL  iv,  6),  and  the  future  reversion 
(Rom.  viii,  16,  17).  It  is  to  be  feared  that  too  many 
profesoing  Christians  of  the  present  day  rest  in  the  con- 


dition of  legalism  (Rom.  viii,  15),  without  rising  to  the 
privilege  of  spiritual  liberty  (GaL  iv,  7).  A  re^gioa  of 
forms,  however  sincere  and  cttnsistent,  without  thfe  re- 
generating power,  is  but  a  relapse  to  Mosabm  (GaL  t,  1) 

(2.)  Worship. — In  nothing,  perhaps,  was  the  revolu- 
tion from  the  Mosaic  law  to  that  of  Cfaristiani^  more 
striking  than  in  the  abandonment  of  the  pompons  rit- 
ual of  the  former  for  the  simple  devotion  of  the  latto*. 
True,  the  services  of  the  Synagogue  had  prepared  the 
way  for  those  of  the  Church,  and  indeed  formed  their 
modeL  But  ao  strong  a  hold  upon  the  imagination  and 
the  heart  of  the  Jews  had  the  Temple  and  it^i  pageantiy 
made,  that  even  after  the  adoption  of  the  Christian 
faith  most  of  the  Hebrew  converts  of  the  apostolic  age 
continued  to  maintain  the  Mosaic  observances  in  addi- 
tion to  those  of  their  new  relation.  The  great  axiom 
propounded  by  our  Lord  at  Jacob's  well,  that  God's  nat- 
ure requires  a  spiritual  worship  (John  iv,  2i),  struck 
the  key-note  of  a  fundamental  reform  in  the  very  basi« 
act  of  all  religion.  Alas  that  this  truth  should  ever 
have  been  again  overlaid  by  the  mummeries  of  form ! 
The  bane  of  true  worship  is  formalism.  Not  alone  amid 
the  gorgeousness  of  Catholicism,  or  of  semi-Romish  rit- 
ualism, does  this  insidious  iuAuence  display  itself;  the 
baleful  tendency  lurks  likewise  in  the  sanctimoaioos 
tonra  of  Puritanism  and  the  cant  of  l*ietism,  and  even 
under  the  demure  garb  of  Quakerism.  An  elibrt  '» 
constantly  required  to  keep  from  reverting  to  the  dead- 
ueas  of  the  letter  (Rom.  vii,  6). 

(3.)  Holiness. — ^This,  the  crowning  purpose  of  both 
the  Mosaic  and  the  Christian  schemes,  was  very  differ- 
ently expressed  and  effected  by  them  respectivelj.  \a 
the  former  it  meant  simply  an  external  and  formal  ded- 
ication (^*lp)  of  a  person  or  animal,  or  a  valuable  arti- 
cle, objectively  considered,  to  Jehovah,  as  a  tokeii  of  \u 
separation  and  interdiction  thenceforth  from  secular 
uses.  In  the  latter  it  signified  an  internal  and  actual 
consecration  (uytoc)  of  the  human  spirit,  subjectively 
regarded,  to  the  glory  of  God,  but  yet  to  be  employed 
in  all  the  legitimate  words  and  works  of  useful  life. 
There  was  thus  a  cardinal,  if  not  radical  distinctiou  in 
the  nature  and  manifestation  of  sanctity  as  sought  and 
attained  by  the  Jew  and  the  Christian.  No  mere  fcrm 
of  words,  like  a  magical  spell,  no  opus  operatum,  can 
avail  to  free  the  heart  from  the  sense  and  love  of  sin 
(Heb.  X,  1).  Indeed,  the  Mosaic  law  provided  no  sac- 
rifice as  an  atonement  for  spiritual  offences,  such  as 
pride,  anger,  selfishness,  lost,  etc:  but  only  for  out  ward 
infractions  of  certain  ceremonial  prescriptions.  It  is  a 
fact  not  commonly  understood,  that  wilftd  and  presuo^f^ 
tuous  sins  have  no  remedy  or  means  of  expiation  untW 
the  Levitical  code.  Heart  sins,  and  even  outbreakin*; 
crimes — violations,  for  instance,  of  any  of  the  Ten  Coar- 
mandments — were  purposely  excluded  from  the  cat€^*r\ 
of  compoundable  misdemeanors.  Hence,  after  DmviJ 
had  committed  adultery  he  did  not  offer  a  sacrifice  t 
ease  his  conscience  of  the  guilt  (Psa.  li,  16, 17).  Tber 
was  no  way  in  such  cases  for  relief  but  by  an  extra- AI> 
sale  recourse  to  the  general  mercy  of  God,  directly  dis- 
pensed to  the  penitent — in  short,  by  an  anticipation  «•'' 
the  Gospel  scheme  of  gratuitous  pardon  for  Uie  sake  •A 
Another  (Psa.  li,  1-3).  In  like  manner  Mosaism  of  it> 
self  made  no  provision  for  the  effectual  reformation  <4 
the  sinner  by  the  removal,  or  even  the  control,  of  hu> 
depraved  nature  and  wicked  tendencies.  This  wa»  too 
sacred  a  precinct  for  even  the  unsandalled  foot  of  the 
great  lawgiver  to  venture  upon.  It  was  nlently  rr- 
served  as  the  province  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  whose  fnnc> 
tion  as  the  Sanctifier  was  even  then  prolepcically  ieeii|;> 
nised  (Psa.  li,  11).  Tet  with  all  this  bonowed  U^iu 
added  to  the  boasted  vantage  of  the  only  written  rex  e^ 
lation  hitherto  vouchsafed  to  man  (Kom.  ii,  17-24  ;  in. 
1,  2),  Pharisaism  and  Rabbuiism,  the  final  twin  oir> 
spring  of  Mosaism,  were  such  a  mockery  of  rigbc< 
ness,  though  claiming  superlative  saintship,  as 
could  stir  the  gentle  spirit  of  the  Redeemer  to  indignastl 
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protest  (MatL  xv,  8-14)  and  bitter  invtBctiire  (^fatt. 
xxiii).  The  tender-hearted  Revelator,  too,  found  no 
lant^uage  to  describe  the  central  seat  of  its  worship  but 
as  "the  city  which  b  spiritually  called  Sodom  and 
Egypt"  (Rev.  xi,  8),  and  branded  its  expatriated  sanct- 
uary as  "  the  synagogue  of  Satan**  (Kev.  ii,  9 ;  iii,  9). 
No  man  knew  better  by  sad  experience  the  hoUowness 
of  its  pretensions  than  the  apostle  who  had  been  "a 
Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews;"  for  amid  the  glare  which  its 
Sinaitic  flashes  threw  upon  his  natural  conscience  he 
cried  out  in  an  agony  of  de^)air, "  O  wretched  man  that 
t  am,  who  shall  deliver  me  from  this  body  of  death  ?" 
and  he  ever  afterwards  characterized  it  as  '^  a  yoke  of 
bondage,"  and  applied  to  it  not  only  severe  refutation, 
but  likewise  caustic  irony  (e.  g.  **  the  concision,"  Fhil. 
ill,  2).  Once  more  we  are  compelled  to  repeat  the  la- 
ment that  a  nominal  Christianity  should  have  repro- 
duced the  same  spurious  sainthood  and  the  same  blind 
truckling  to  an  assumed  oral  law.  The  19th  century 
of  our  Lord  has  witnessed  the  insane  blasphemy  of  a 
pseudo-infallibility  as  a  culmination  of  abominations 
that  have  emanated  from  the  '*  mother  of  harlots." 
Drunk  with  the  blood  of  the  saints,  she  is  the  melan- 
choly and  shocking  successor  of  the  adulterous  apostasy 
(Matt,  xvii,  39)  which  was  not  content  till  it  had  en- 
tailed upon  itself  (Matt,  xxvii,  25)  the  guilt  of  the  mur- 
der of  its  greatest  Benefactor.  Such  is  the  outcome  of 
all  ^  Holiness"  not  grounded  in  a  radical  renewal  of  the 
moral  nature  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ  which  flrst  breathed 
the  conscious  soul  into  man. 

III.  In  Contrast  with  Ifeathenism, — In  this  aspect, 
which  is  the  really  just  point  of  view,  Mosaism  shines 
with  its  true  lustre.  We  name  under  this  head  like- 
wise a  few  only  of  the  most  prominent  particulars. 

1.  Monotheism,  —  The  wliole  Judaic  system  was  a 
standing  protest  against  polytheism,  as  the  most  strin- 
j^ent  of  its  precepts  were  against  the  idolatry  constantly 
associated  with  the  heathen  multiplication  of  divinities. 
It  may  safely  be  averred  that  the  doctrine  of  the  unity 
of  God  was  original  with  the  Abraham  ic,  and  specially 
the  Jewish  race.  Mohammedanism,  the  only  form  of 
fialse  faith  that  holds  it,  borrowed  it  directly  from  the 
Jews.  We  have  not  space  to  develop  the  multiform 
influences  growing  out  of  this  cardinal  tenet  of  all  true 
religion;  some  of  them  are  specified  below,  and  for  oth- 
ers we  refer  to  PoLYTiiEisac    See  also  Monotheism. 

2.  Scrupulousness. — The  vast  moral  superiority  of 
Mosaism  over  heathenism  is  seen  most  conspicuously, 
l>erhaps,  in  the  stem  sense  of  right  which  it  cultivated. 
The  Greeks  and  Romans,  with  all  their  philosophical 
acumen,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  possessed  or  been 
actuated  by  a  conscience,  as  we  understand  the  term. 
There  was  a  frivolity,  a  deep-seated  scepticism,  which 
led  them  to  look  upon  sin  as  a  venial  affair,  and  to  hold 
in  contempt  that  tenderness  of  moral  sensibility  upon 
which  conscientiousness  depends.    Among  Oriental  na- 
tions, with  all  their  veneration  for  various  deities,  the 
case  was,  if  possible,  still  worse;  for  the  perception  of 
ri^ht  and  wrong  was  so  blunted  by  the  grussness  of  their 
religions  as  to  preclude  any  consistent  probity  or  even 
virtue.    The  picture  which  Paul  draws  (Rom.  i,  21  sq.) 
(if  the  degraded  immorality  of  the  heathen  world  in  its 
rii>e8t  day  reveals  a  reeking  rottenness  revolting  to  com- 
mon decency ;  but  shocking  as  are  the  disclosures,  his 
pen  blushed  to  tell  even  half  the  abominations.     The 
licentiousness,  debauchery,  drunkenness,  violence,  cruel- 
ty, and  treachery  of  the  age  were  absolutely  beyond  de- 
scription in  any  page  fit  for  the  public  eye.     The  word 
utterly  abandoned  is  the  only  one  that  at  all  approaches 
the  depth  of  depravity  into  which  the  whole  Gentile 
tvorld  was  sunk.    The  Jews,  it  is  true,  were  not  univer- 
sally  pure.    Many  sad  rebukes  by  our  Saviour,  as  ear- 
lier many  severe  castigations  from  the  prophets,  attest 
the  prevalence  of  but  too  much  corruption  in  every  age. 
Vet  a  high  sense  of  loyalty  to  God,  of  personal  ac- 
countability to  him,  of  public  and  private  honor,  of  ob- 
li^^atioti  to  truthfulness  and  integrity  generally  pre- 


vailed as  a  distinguishing  trait  of  the  Hebrew  nation. 
Above  all  they  prized  and  clung  to  their  creed  and  in- 
stitutions with  a  tenaciims  conviction  that  nerved  them 
to  brave  all  obloquy  and  opposition.  Few  if  any  hea- 
then thought  enough  of  their  religion  to  die  for  it,  or 
cared  enough  for  its  sanctions  to  forego  any  considen- 
ble  gratification  in  order  to  meet  its  prohibitions.  The 
Jew,  on  the  contrary,  gloried  in  martyrdom  for  his  faith, 
and  submitted  to  the  most  onerous  privations  in  the 
observance  of  its  requirements.  The  ver}'  stiffness  of 
its  unsesthetic  simplicity,  the  coldness  and  sternness  of 
its  behests,  the  multiplicity  and  minuteness  of  its  enacts 
ments,  and  the  rigidity  of  its  penalties,  schooled  its  vo- 
taries into  a  Puritanic  conscientiousness,  which,  indeed, 
often  degenerated  into  morbid  punctilio  and  puling  cas- 
uistry, but  in  more  robust  and  generous  spirits  has  never 
been  excelled  in  moral  heroism,  at  least  in  the  line  of 
fortitude  (Heb.  xi,  88^8).  Even  amid  the  convulsive 
throes  of  their  expiring  commonwealth,  sublime  exam- 
ples of  daring  and  devotion,  actuated  by  a  mistaken  but 
intense  zeal  for  their  imperilled  polity,  are  recorded  by 
Josephus.  This  esprit  du  corps,  if  we  may  so  style  it, 
for  which  the  adherents  of  Mosaism  have  ever  been 
proverbial,  differs  from  the  mere  bravery  of  heathen- 
dom in  being  sustained  by  a  religious  fervor  based  upon 
the  most  earnest  conviction  that  it  was  heaven's  cause 
for  which  they  were  contending.  The  paradox  of  a 
misguided  but  superlatively  dominant  conscience  (Rom. 
X,  2)  was  exhibited  in  the  case  of  Saul  of  Tarsus,  who 
thought  he  was  douig  God  service  (Acts  xxvi,  9)  while 
he  was  perpetrating  acts  for  which,  when  enlightened 
by  the  halo  from  the  skies,  which  taught  him  that  love 
is  the  highest  duty  (1  Cor.  xiii),  he  ceased  not  to  his 
dying  day  to  feel  the  keenest  remorse  (I  Cor.  xv,  9;  1 
Tiro,  i,  15). 

3.  Freedom  from  Superstition, — As  a  result  of  this 
single  eye  to  the  glory  of  a  supreme  God,  Mosaism  was 
calculated  to  deliver  its  followers  from  those  chimerical 
fears  and  goblin  doubts  which  continually  haunt  the 
votaries  of  polytheism  and  dsmonism.  The  Jew  was 
not  distracted  by  uncertainty  at  which  of  many  often 
contradictory  shrines  he  should  pay  his  homage,  nor 
any  uncertainty  as  to  whether  his  God  was  able  or  will- 
ing to  heed  and  answer  his  petition.  No  ghostly  hor- 
rors veiled  his  cultus,  nor  mystic  rites  ovenhadowed  bis 
introduction  into  the  divine  presence.  Theie  were  no 
subordinate  imps  or  questionable  demi-gods  that  might 
thwart  the  higher  designs,  nor  any  petty  envy  in  the 
bosom  of  a  jealous  deity.  True,  there  was  Satan  and 
his  host  of  fallen  angels  against  him ;  but  he  believed 
that  these  were  mere  creature  powers,  tethered  (Job  i, 
12;  ii,  6)  by  the  Almighty  with  whom  he  was  in  cove- 
nant, and  therefore  harmless  while  he  maintained  that 
allegiance,  l^ere  was  no  peopling  by  his  imagination 
of  every  brook  and  dale  and  hill  and  wood  with  naiads 
and  nymphs  and  fauns  and  satyrs  of  superhuman  power 
and  antihuman  whim.  There  were  for  him  no  lucky 
and  unlucky  days,  no  capricious  auguries  and  enigmat- 
ic oracles,  no  conjuring  spells  and  omens  of  fortune. 
There  was  no  blind  /ate,  but  everything  was  in  the 
hand  of  an  all-wise,  beneficent  Creator,  Upholder,  and 
Ruler.  This  gave  a  nobility,  a  magnanimity,  an  ex- 
pansiveness  to  his  views  of  life  and  destiny,  which  raised 
him  out  of  the  puerile  calculations  and  belittling  aspi- 
rations, the  undefined  guesses  and  terrors  that  took  up 
so  large  a  share  of  the  heathen's  time  and  attention. 
True,  he  had  his  festal  and  his  fastuig  seasons,  his  rou- 
tine of  sacrifice  and  ceremony ;  but  these  were  all  fixed 
and  conclusive,  and  were  grounded  on  some  clear  his- 
torical or  prophetical  principle,  so  that  the^'  enlisted  his 
intelligent  interest.  It  was  the  hair-splitting  techni- 
calities of  the  rabbins  that  introduced  bewilderment  of 
mind  and  morals  into  the  later  Judaism.  The  drivel- 
ling trash  of  the  Talmud  is  an  excrescence  upon  Mosa- 
ism. Such  fables  and  endless  distinctions  were  a  fash- 
ion worthier  of  heathenbm  (Tit.  iii,  9). 

4.  SuUitne  Views  of  the  Future  World,— We  have  al- 
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ready-  touched  upon  this  theme,  but  for  another  pur- 
pose ;  its  importance  and  pertinence  here  call  for  a  spe- 
cial notice.  To  a  thoughtful  mind,  the  destiny  of  the 
soul  beyond  the  grave  is  a  most  momentous  consider- 
ation. Hence  pagan  philosophy  has  exercised  its  most 
earnest  eCTorts  to  solve  the  problem,  but  in  vain.  The 
pall  that  covers  the  bier  was  to  them  an  impenetrable 
veiL  Socrates  and  his  most  spiritual  disciples,  Plato, 
and  Cicero,  could  only  conjecture  the  fate  of  the  human 
spirit.  True,  all  religions  hold  to  a  future  retribution, 
and  this  implies  a  survival  of  the  soul  after  death.  Yet 
this  view  was  so  beclouded  with  mythological  poetry 
and  metaphysical  speculation,  thfit  the  passage  into 
eternity  was  tndy  "a  leap  in  the  dark"  even  to  the 
most  cultivated  heathen.  The  light  of  revelation  alone 
could  pierce  the  gloom  that  shrouded  the  spirit  as  it 
passed  away  from  consciousness  and  obser>'ation.  The 
haiefact  of  immortality  might  indeed  be  guessed — or 
rather,  perhaps,  the  surmise  was  a  trace  of  the  pristine 
truth  of  Eden.  But  the  circumatances  of  that  state,  es- 
pecially the  possibility  and  conditions  of  happiness  in 
the  future  world,  were  even  a  more  absorbing  question ; 
for  continued  existence  without  this  assurance  would 
hardly  be  deemed  a  real  boon.  On  this  point  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  Jew  never  had  any  doubt ;  and  hence  he 
was  ready  to  meet  death  cheerfully  and  even  gladly. 
We  repeat  that  martyrs  could  not  have  been  possible 
without  the  faith  which  the  Bible — whether  of  the  Old 
or  the  New  Testament — inspired.  Mosaism,  so  far  as 
we  know,  furnished  the  first  written  revelation  of  6od*s 
will  to  man,  and  the  first  authentic  clew  to  man's  origin, 
moral  relations,  and  final  destiny.  This  gave  the  be- 
liever in  the  Mosaic  code,  with  its  concomitants  and 
sequents,  an  immense  advantage  over  Gentile  theoso- 
phists  and  religionists  of  however  high  a  grade.  He  could 
not  only  walk  more  securely  in  the  path  well-pleasing 
to  heaven,  but  he  knew  assuredly  that  it  would,  if  per- 
severed in,  at  length  conduct  him  thither  in  everlasting 
bliss.  Even  the  dawning  beams  of  that  celestial  illu- 
mination enabled  Enoch,  Noah,  Melchizedek,  Job,  and 
doubtless  many  other  ante-Mosaic,  but  not  extra-He- 
braic saints  to  tread  with  firm  and  elastic  step  that  sa- 
cred road,  and  Christianity  is  but  the  noontide  blaze  of 
the  same  effulgence  from  the  one  great  Sun  of  Right- 
eousness which  shone  with  a  clear  and  steady,  but  not 
yet  full  lustre,  on  the  horizon  of  Mosaism  (Psa.  Ixxxiv, 
u). 

Mosayllma.  See  Mohammedan  Sects,  in  this 
vol..  p.  424. 

Moacato,  Judah,  a  noted  physician  and  rabbi  at 
Mantua,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1580,  is  the  author 
of  an  important  commentary  on  the  Kozari  of  the  cele- 
brated Jehudah  ha-Levi  ben-Samuel  (q.  v.),  entitled 

nWi^  bip.  The  Voice  ofjudah  (Venice,  1594).  He 
also  wrote,  under  the  title  of  TVyiTV^  ni^n&9.  The  Dit- 
peraed  ofjudah^  fifty-two  lectures  on  diverse  matters 
(Venice,  1589;  republished  at  Warsaw,  1871).  See 
FUrst,  hibL  Jud,  ii,  391  sq. ;  De  Rossi,  Dizianano  storico 
degli  autori  EbreiyS,v.]  Zunz,  GottesdienstUche  Vortrdge 
(Berlin,  1832),  p.  432. 

Moschabeans  is  the  name  of  a  Mohammedan  sect 
who  believe  that  God  is  literallv  what  the  Koran  de- 
scribes  him  to  be.  They  are  a  sort  of  Anthropomor- 
phites.  It  is  certain  that  the  vulgar  Mohammedans  are 
ignorant  enough  to  imagine  that  God  has  hands,  feet, 
eyes,  and  ears;  some  of  them  even  hold  that  he  has  a 
thick,  black  beard,  with  a  great  many  other  imaginary 
attributes.  See  Broughton,  BiMiotheca  Hittorico-Sacraf 
p.  143. 

MoBchampar,  Georgius  (Ttiopyio^  6  Motrxfffji- 
nap),  a  noted  Eastern  ecclesiastic,  flourished  towards 
the  close  of  the  13th  century.  He  was  a  friend  and 
contemporary  of  George  of  Cyprus,  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople. Moscharapar  took  a  leading  part  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  doctrine  of  the  Latin  Church  on  the  pro- 
cession of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  to  the  distingubhed 


advocate  of  that  Church,  Joannes  Becctis  or  Teccm, 
He  seems,  however,  to  have  had  little  weight  with  hU 
own  party.  He  published  several  treatises  in  oppo»atit<i 
to  Veccus,  to  which  the  latter  ably  replied ;  but  neither 
the  attacks  of  the  one  nor  the  answers  of  the  other  seem 
to  be  preservecL  There  is  a  letter  of  Moschampar  to 
his  friend  George  of  Cyprus,  printed  in  the  life  of  the 
latter,  which  was  pubUsbed  by  J.  F.  Bernard  de  Robei« 
(Venice,  1753).  See  Pachymerins,  Hist,  i,  8;  Allatlu^. 
Groec,  Orthodox,  ii,  8, 9, 10 ;  Fabricius,  BibL  Grac.  iii.  4^. 
47,  comp.  viii,  53, 54 ;  Smith,  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Bioff.  and  Mythol,  s.  v. 

MoBchi  is  the  name  given  to  an  ancient  people  of 
Asia,  south  of  the  Caucasus,  whose  territory  at  the  X\rt» 
of  Augustus  was  divided  between  Colchis,  Tiberia,  anJ 
Armenia,  and  from  whom  a  mountain  range,  extend- 
ing from  the  Caucasus  to  the  Antitaurua,  received  the 
name  of  the  Moschi  Mountains.  Their  name,  in  the 
early  classical  writers,  frequently  appears  coupled  with 
that  of  the  Tibareni,  and  the  two  tribes  are  geoeraDy 
identified  with  the  Meahech  (q.  v.)  and  Tubal  (q.  v.)  of 
Scripture. 

MoBOholatry.    See  Calf-wobship. 

MOBOhuB  (Mo(Txoc))  or,  as  Photius  calls  him,  Jo' 
atmetj  the  ton  of  MoschuM^  sumamed  'IRyKpartK,  or. 
what  appears  to  be  a  corruption  rather  than  tmndaticm 
of  that  epithet,  Eviraiua,  was  bom  about  550,  and  wa9 
at  first  a  monk  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Tbeodosiiis  t4 
Jerusalem.  He  ailerwards  lived  among  the  anchorites 
in  the  desert  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  and  sabse^ 
quently  filled  the  ofiice  of  canonarchus  in  the  oonvem 
of  St.  Saba.  After  visiting  a  large  number  of  iDonas- 
teries  in  Syria  and  Egypt,  he,  together  with  his  friend 
Sophronius,  afterwards  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  came  to 
Alexandria,  where  they  enjoyed  the  sincere  fHcnd^hip 
of  John  the  Almsgiver  (q.  v.),  one  of  the  best  ot  the 
patriarchs  of  the  Eastern  Church,  who  esteemed  them 
as  fathers  in  Christ,  obeying  them  in  all  things.  After 
preaching  at  Alexandria  for  some  time,  Moacbos  trarel- 
led  to  Cyprus,  Samos,  and  finally  to  Rome,  attacking  ev- 
erywhere the  heresy  of  Sevems  Acephdua.  At.  Rome 
he  applied  himself,  in  connection  with  his  friend  az>d  o^- 
laborer,  Sophronius,  to  the  composition  of  a  work  (n^af: 
an  account  of  the  life  of  the  monks  of  that  age  down  to 
the  time  of  Heraclius.  It  is  dedicated  to  Sophroiiia« 
and  John  of  Damascus;  and  Nicephoms  assigiml  Stf 
phronius  himself  as  the  author,  from  which  it  has  bees 
supposed  that  it  was  in  reality  mainly  his  work,  thosp^b 
the  name  of  Joannes  Moschus  was  sJlowed  to  stand  a» 
that  of  the  writer.  It  is,  however,  more  probable  that 
Moschus  and  Sophronius  were  co-laborers  in  this  work 
as  well  as  in  their  missionary  jonmeya.  The  work  va* 
entitled  Aufitav  or  AfifiwyaptoVf  or  Ncoc  irap(*3«i<ror< 
and  is  still  better  known  under  the  title  of  TVatess  Spir- 
ituale.  In  that  edition  it  is  divided  into  219  chapters. 
Photius  speaks  of  it  as  consisting  of  804  iniy^fMara, 
but  mentions  that  in  other  manuscripts  it  was  divided 
into  a  larger  number  of  chapters.  In  compiling  it 
Moschus  did  not  confine  himself  to  giving  the  reaolt^ 
of  his  own  observations,  but  availed  himself  of  the  la- 
bors of  his  predecessors  in  the  same  field.  His  narra- 
tives contain  a  plentiful  sprinkling  of  the  marreilooft. 
"  The  style  of  the  work,"  as  Photius  saya,  ** is  mean  sod 
unpolished ;"  but  nevertheless  it  contains  some  valoable 
facts  in  regard  to  doctrines,  heresies,  Church-disctpKne. 
and  especially  monachism  of  those  timea.  Moacbs? 
died  at  Rome,  and  Bollandus  gives  A.D.  620  as  the 
date  of  his  decease.  The  above-mentioned  work  va* 
first  published  in  an  Italian  translation,  and  incorporated 
in  several  collections  of  lives  of  the  sainta.  The  Lsxib 
translation  of  Ambrosius  Camaldulensis  is  in  the  aevcntk 
volume  of  Aloysiufr  Lipsomannus  (Venice,  1558).  It  a^ 
peared  in  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  second  volume  of  thv 
A  uctarium  BibL  Patrum  DuctBanum  (Paris,  164i»  16^  k 
See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Baman  Biogr^and  MftkU. 
8.  v.;  Fleury,  HiaU  Ecdea,  ad  an.  614  sq.;  Saidagiw, 
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Iwiie,  P.  P,  (Ratisb.  1772) ;  PhoUiu,  Cod,  p.  199;  Fa- 
briciuSy  BibL  GrtBca,  v,  cap.  16 ;  viii,  201  sq. ;  x,  124 ; 
Voas,  he  Hist.  Gnec.  ii,  2i^0 ;  Hamburger,  Zuverlatsige 
NcLchrichten^  iii,  469 ;  Saxe,  Onomctst  HU,  ii,  67 ;  Kurtz, 
Hcmdbuch  <L  allgem,  Kirckengesch,  i,  2,  499;  Basse, 
Grundrits  d,  chritt.  LitL  i,  190  aq.;  Du  Pin,  NauveUe 
BibL  des  Auteurt  Ecdit,  xi,  57  sq.;  Ceillier,  Hist,  des 
Auteurs  SacreSf  xvii,  610  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

MoBCorO'viiui,  Hieronymus,  a  Polish  Unitarian 
writer  of  note,  flourished  towards  the  close  of  the  16th 
or  about  the  opening  of  the  17th  century.  He  was  a 
nobleman  and  a  lay  worker  in  the  Church.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  died  about  1626.  He  is  distinguished 
especially  as  the  joint  author  (with  Valentine  Schmalz, 
a  Socinian  minister)  of  the  larger  Sodnian  Catechism^ 
which  was  published  in  the  Polish  tongue  (1605,  i2mo). 
It  was  translated  into  Latin  under  the  title :  Catechesis 
/Ccdesiarumf  qua  in  I'egno  PoUm,  et  magno  ducatu  Lir- 
thutinia  et  aUis  ad  istud  regnum  pertinentibus  provinciis 
aj^rmanif  neminem  cUium  prtster  patrem  domini  notti'i 
J,  C,  esse  ilium  Ufotm  Deum  Israelis,  hominem  autem  il- 
ium, Jesum  Naz,,  qui  ex  virgine  natui  est,  nee  alium  pra- 
ter aut  ante  ipsum,  Dei  ^ium  unigemtum  et  agnoscurU 
et  confitentur  (Ravoc  1609, 12mo) :  a  new  edition,  togeth- 
er with  a  refutation,  was  published  by  G.  L.  Oeder 
(Francf.  and  Leips.  17S9,8vo) ;  here  the  questions  are  for 
the  6r8t  time  numbered.  This  Catechism  was  ordered 
to  be  burned  by  the  Parliament  of  England  in  1652.  It 
was  translated,  with  notes  and  illustrations,  and  a  sketch 
of  the  history  of  Unitarianism,  by  Thomas  Rees  (Lond. 
1818).  See  extracts  in  Gieseleri  Ecd,  FlisU  iv,  867  sq. 
Concerning  other  editions,  which  also  contain  other  con- 
fessions of  faith  adopted  by  the  Socinians  (the  Confessio 
Fidei  drawn  up  by  Job.  Schlichting,  1646,  8vo),  comp. 
Winer,  Handbuch  der  theoL  Liieratur,  ii,  25  sq.  See  also 
Hagenbach,  Hist,  Doct,  ii,  212. 

Iffosco^v  (Russ.  Moskwd),  the  ancient  capital  of 
Russia,  and  formerly  the  residence  of  the  czars,  and  sit- 
uated in  a  highly  cultivated  and  fertile  district  on  the 
Moekva,  400  miles  south-east  of  St,  Petersburg,  is  not 
only  **  the  very  personification  of  the  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory of  Russia,"  as  Stanley  speaks  of  it  (Eatt,  Ch.  p.  424), 
but  has  acquired  a  stronger  hold  over  the  religious  mind 
of  a  larger  part  of  Christendom  than  is  probably  exer- 
cised by  any  other  city  except  Jerusalem  and  Rome. 
It  must,  therefore,  be  briefly  considered  here.    Just  as 
the  Jew  delights  to  call  Jerusalem  ^the  holy  Zion," 
the  Russian  points  with  pride  to  this  central  city  of  his 
enapire  as  ''our  holy  mother  Moscow;"  and  the  lower 
classes,  not  content  with  this,  even  go  so  far  as  to  name 
the  road  which  leads  to  it  "  our  dear  mother,  the  great 
road  from  Vladimir  to  Moscow"  (Haxthausen,  Research- 
es in  Russia,  iii,  151).     In  one  word,  Moscow  is  a  very 
Russian  Rome.     Not  that  Christianity  was  first  pro- 
claimed here  for  the  Russians  (this  was  done  at  Kief), 
but  because  it  is  the  ultimate  and  permanent  seat  of  the 
Russian  primates  (since  1325),  and  contains  within  its 
walls  the  Kremlin  (Russ.  Kreml),  "that  fortress  sur- 
rounded by  its  crusted  towers  and  battleroented  walls," 
in  which  are  united  all  the  elements  of  the  ancient  re- 
ligious life  of  Russia.     The  city  abounds  in  churches 
and  convents.    Of  the  former  it  is  said  to  have  400,  all 
of  the  orthodox  Greek  faith,  with  the  exception  of  the 
English  and  Roman  chapels,  a  German  and  a  French 
chapel,  two  or  three  Armenian  chapels,  and  a  Turkish 
mosque.     It  has  convents  also  by  the  hundreds,  count- 
ing many  of  the  "  white  clergy."    See  Scheutzler,  Mos- 
cow (StPetersb.  and  Par.  1834) ;  Prime,  The  Alhambra 
ftnd  the  Kremlin  (N.  Y.  1874, 12mo);  Clarke,  Travels  in 
Kiusia,  Tartary,  and  Turkey  (Aberd.  1848, 12mo),  ch. 
iv-ix ;  Ackerman,  Historical  Sketch  of  Moscow ;  Har- 
per's Monthly,  vol  xxvi ;  Blachooocts  Magassine,  1855, 
Jan.  p.  8.     See  Russia.    (J.  H.  W.) 

MOSCOW,  Council  of  (Concilium  Motcoviense). 
Several  of  these  were  held  in  the  interests  of  the  Rus- 
fkfttn  Church  from  time  to  time,  ever  since  the  estab- 
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lishment  of  the  metropolitan  see  of  Moscow  in  1320. 
(See  below.)  Of  these  councils,  the  most  important 
are  the  following : 

I.  Held  about  1500,  and  presided  over  by  the  metro- 
poUtan  Simon,  when  it  was  decreed  that  monasteries  for 
men  and  for  women  should  be  separated ;  monks  were 
forbidden  to  perform  divine  service,  and  widower  deriis 
to  consecrate  the  holy  mysteries  in  the  latter;  unwor- 
thy clerks  were  sentenced  to  be  degraded ;  and  all  pay- 
ments on  account  of  ordination  were  forbidden. 

II.  Held  in  1551,  under  czar  John  the  Terrible.  It 
was  attended  by  all  the  Russian  bishops  and  the  metro- 
politan of  Moscow ;  Macarius  presided.  The  czar  him- 
self opened  the  synod  by  a  speech,  in  which  he  exhort- 
ed the  bishops  to  use  all  the  understanding,  knowledge, 
and  ability  each  one  possessed  in  their  deliberations; 
promising  that  he  would  be  ready  to  join  and  support 
them  in  correcting  what  was  amiss,  or  in  confirming 
what  was  well  established,  according  as  the  Holy  Spirit 
should  direct  them.  He  then  put  them  in  mind  that 
in  the  year  in  which  he  was  crowned  he  had  charged 
all  bishops  and  hegumens  to  collect  the  lives  of  the 
saints  of  their  various  dioceses  or  monasteries,  and  that 
twenty  new  names  had  been  in  consequence  glorified 
as  saints  in  the  Church.  The  council  then  repeated 
and  confirmed  the  decree,  ordering  that  the  memory  of 
these  saints  should  be  celebrated  in  the  Church.  After 
this  the  czar  required  of  the  council  a  reply  to  vari- 
ous questions  relating  to  the  external  and  internal  dis- 
cipline of  the  Church ;  whereupon  they  delivered  a  long 
answer,  divided  into  one  hundred  chapters,  which  caused 
this  assembly  to  be  known  ever  after  by  the  name  of 
"  the  Council  of  the  Hundred  Chapters.**  These  chap- 
ters appear  not  to  have  been  signed  by  any  Russian 
bishop,  nor  to  have  been  submitted  to  the  cecumenical 
patriarch  for  approval ;  and  it  is  curious  that  Macarius 
himself,  w)io  presided  at  the  council,  makes  no  mention 
of  it  in  his  Books  of  the  Genealogies,  in  which  he  relates 
the  history  of  affairs  both  in  Church  and  State.  These 
chapters  give  countenance  to  some  superstitious  cus- 
toms and  local  errors,  which  in  after-years  produced  lam- 
entable schisms.  In  this  council,  moreover,  the  cor- 
rection of  the  Church  books,  which  was  afterwards 
actually  performed  by  the  patriarch  Nikon,  was  first 
proposed. 

III.  Held  in  the  palace  of  the  czar  at  Moscow  in  1655, 
by  the  czar  Alexis ;  Nikon,  the  patriarch  of  Moscow, 
presiding.  The  object  of  the  council  was  the  correction 
of  the  liturgy,  etc.,  of  the  Russian  Church.  Nikon,  soon 
after  his  appointment  to  the  patriarchate,  had  his  at- 
tention drawn  to  the  great  alterations  which  had  crept 
into  the  service-books  then  in  use,  which  in  many 
places,  and  even  in  the  creed  itself,  differed  from  the  an- 
cient Greek  and  Slavonic  copies;  he  therefore  induced 
the  czar  to  convoke  this  council,  at  which  the  following 
metropolitans,  Macarius  of  Novgorod,  Cornelius  of  Ka- 
zan, Jonah  of  Rostoff,  Silvester  of  the  Steppes,  and  Mi- 
chael of  Ser\'ia,  were  present,  together  with  three  arch- 
bishops and  one  bishop.  The  unanimous  decision  of  the 
council  was  that  "the  new  books  should  be  correct- 
ed by  the  old  Slavonic  and  Greek  MSS.,  and  that  the 
primitive  rule  of  the  Church  should  in  all  things  be  ad- 
hered to."  This  decision  was  confirmed  in  a  council  of 
Greek  bishops,  convened  at  Constantinople  by  the  pa- 
triarch Paisius,  whose  judgment  the  Russian  bishops 
had  requested.  Upon  this  the  czar  and  the  patriarch 
procured  an  immense  number  of  MSS.  and  books  from 
Mount  Athos,  by  means  of  which  and  other  assistance 
the  revision  of  the  Russian  service-books  was  completed. 

IV.  Held  in  1677  to  select  a  successor  to  Nikon,  the 
patriarch,  who,  having  by  intrigues  of  his  enemies  fallen 
into  disgrace  with  the  czar  Alexis,  who  had  formerly 
been  his  great  friend  and  patron,  had  in  a  moment  of 
irritation  abruptly  renounced  the  patriarchate,  and  by 
this  step  had  given  rise  to  such  disorders  in  the  Church 
that  Alexis,  in  order  to  re-establish  peace,  was  obliged 
to  invite  the  Eastern  patriarchs  to  form  a  court  for  his 
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Nikon  was  solemnly  dted  to  appear,  ''and  thns  it  came 
to  pass,"  says  Stanley,  ^*  that  the  most  august  assembly 
of  divines  which  Russia  had  ever  witnessed  met  for  the 
condemnation  of  the  greatest  man  whom  the  Eastern 
hierarchy  had  produced  in  modem  times."  The  trial 
was  in  the  hall  of  Nikon's  own  palace.  He  appeared 
before  the  council  like- a  person  having  made  every 
preparation  as  for  death,  yet  would  he  not  brook  treat- 
ment as  a  cast-out,  and  went  in  his  character  of  patri- 
arch, with  his  cross  borne  before  him ;  and  finding  no 
place  prepared  for  him  upon  a  level  with  the  seats  of 
the  Eastern  patriarchs,  he  refused  to  sit  at  all,  and  dur- 
ing all  his  trial  remained  standing.  His  accusation  was 
read,  with  tears,  by  Alexis  himself;  it  was  to  the  effect 
that  he  had,  by  his  unlawful  retirement  and  capricious 
conduct,  been  the  cause  of  grievous  evils  and  disorders 
in  the  Church.  A  week  was  spent  in  deliberating  upon 
his  case,  and  in  searching  for  precedents  which  had  oc- 
curred in  the  Church  of  Constantinople;  after  which 
Nikon  was  summoned  before  the  council  in  its  third  ses- 
sion. Having  heard  his  accusation  read,  sentence  was 
passed  upon  him,  to  the  effect  that  he  should  be  degrad- 
ed, retaining  only  the  rank  of  a  monk,  and  that  he 
should  pass  the  rest  of  his  life  in  penance  in  a  remote 
monastery.  One  voice  only,  that  of  an  excellent  bishop, 
Lazarus  of  Chemigoff,  was  raised  in  opposition  to  this 
cruel  judgment.  See  Biackmore's  Mouravieff,  Hist,  of 
the  Riusian  Church,  p.  92, 108,  204,  227 ;  Stanley,  Led, 
on  (he  EtuU  Church,  p.  480  sq. ;  Strahi,  BeitrSge  zur 
Jiusnschen  Kirchenffesch,  vol  iii  and  iv ;  Landon,  Diet, 
of  CoundlB,  8.  V.    See  Nikon.    (J.  H.  W.) 

MOSCOW,  Metsopoutah  See  of,  was  established 
by  Su  Feter,  the  25th  metropolitan  of  Russia,  in  1820. 
As  early  as  891  a  metropolitan  had  been  appointed  to 
that  country,  and  until  1240  their  episcopal  centre  was 
at  Kief.    But  the  terrible  invasion  of  the  Tartars,  which 
burst  over  the  country  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
century,  caused  the  metropolitan  see  to  be  established 
at  Vladimir  in  1299,  whence  its  final  removal  to  Mos- 
cow.    All  this  time  the  metropolitan  was  confirmed  by 
the  Oriental  Church ;  yet  until  the  middle  of  the  I5th 
century  almost  all  the  metropolitans  of  Moscow  were 
naembers  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  favorable  towards 
a  reiinion  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches.    Peter 
(1318-26),  Theognost  (1826-58),  and  Alexis  (1854^-78) 
zealously  labored  for  this  end.     Indeed,  Alexis  was  orig- 
inally within  the  Romish  communion,  united  himself 
with  it,  and  edited  a  liturgy  and  form  of  service  which 
obtabieid  the  endorsement  of  the  pope.     In  1880,  how- 
ever, the  metropolitan  Pimen  (called  the  pseudo-metro- 
politan) made  strong  efforts  against  the  possibility  of 
union  with  Rome,  but  failed  to  carry  his  point.     His 
successor,  Cyprian  (1880-1406),  than  whom  there  was 
no  more  ardent  friend  of  the  Roman  Church,  undertook 
to  unite  the  whole  Russian  Church  with  Rome.     He 
had  several  conferences  with  Jagello,  the  king  of  Po- 
land, and  Witout,  the  grand-duke  of  Lithuania,  the  re- 
sult of  which  was  the  reunion  of  the  Lithuanian  churches 
with  the  Roman  Church.    This  reunion,  however,  nev- 
er obtained  the  assent  of  the  people.     After  Cyprian's 
death,  Photias  tried  again  to  dissever  the  Russian  Church 
from  Rome.     But  grand-duke  Witout  and  the  bishops 
of  Southern  Russia  opposed  him  energetically,  and  at  a 
meeting  of  a  synod  (1414)  they  denounced  him  as  a 
heretic,  and  nominated  Gregory  Jamblak  metropolitan 
of  Moscow.     At  this  same  time  also  the  metropolitah 
aeat  of  Russia  was  divided  into  the  metropolitanate  of 
Kief  and  of  Moscow,  Kief  ruling  the  southern  episcopa- 
cies and  Moscow  the  northern  ones.   The  real  reason  for 
this  division  was  the  leaning  of  the  Kief  party  to  Rome; 
and  while  in  later  years  Moscow  was  decidedly  opposed 
to  the  Church  of  Rome,  Kief  was  its  warm  friend  and 
allv.     This  division  was  brought  to  an  end  in  1437, 
-irhen  Joseph,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  consecrated 
the  learned  Isidore  of  Thessalonica  metropolitan  of  all 
Kossia.     Isidore  is  well  knovm  in  Church  hbtory  as 
'one  of  the  principal  movers  of  the  Council  of  Florence 


(1489),  whose  sole  object  was  the  reunion  of  the  Greek 
with  the  Latin  Church.  He  was  highly  esteemed  by 
pope  Eugenius  lY,  who  created  him  cardinal  of  Russia 
in  1441.  He  returned  to  Moscow,  but  miserably  failed 
in  his  zealous  efforts  of  reunion.  The  people  were  so 
enraged  against  him  that  the  grand-duke  Wasilj  III 
had  to  imprison  him.  In  1448  he  escaped  and  fled  to 
Rome,  where  he  died  in  1468.  This  persecution  of  Isi- 
dore led  to  a  new  division  between  Kief  and  Moscow, 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  of  Lithuania  in  1474 
elected  Michael,  bishop  of  Smolensk,  as  metropolitan  of 
Kief,  and  henceforth  the  two  metropolitan  sees  remained 
intacL  The  northern  part  stood  again  under  the  me- 
tropolitan of  Moscow,  while  the  southern  part  belonged 
to  the  metif^politan  of  Kief.  They  were,  moreover,  di- 
vided in  sentiment,  the  former  favoring  strict  adherence 
to  the  Eastern  Church,  the  latter  leaning  strongly  to- 
wards Rome;  and  thus  matters  remained  until  1520, 
when  the  Kief  party  abandoned  the  hope  of  union  with 
Rome.  The  seeds  of  dissension,  however,  took  root  in 
the  Russian  Church,  and  the  fruits  were  manifest  in 
the  following  century,  finally  resulting  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  independent  metropolitanate.  See  Strahi, 
Ritss,  Kirchengesch,  vol.  ii ;  Neale,  Introd,  Hist,  Holy 
East,  Ch,  i,  55  sq.,  288  sq. ;  Stanley,  lAct,  on  the  East. 
CA.  p.485  sq.    Compare  Russian  Church.     (J.  H.  W.) 

MosellaniiB,  Peter,  an  eminent  German  scholar 
of  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  was  born  in  the  little 
village  of  Proteg,on  the  Moselle,  in  1493.     His  family 
name  was  Schade,  but  after  the  literary  fashion  of  the 
age  he  changed  it  to  MoseUanus,     His  parents  were 
honest  and  pious,  and  in  easy  circumstances.    He  was 
educated  at  Cologne,  and  distinguished  himself  by  un- 
common precocity  of  mind,  and  graduated  as  master  of 
arts  in  1514.     In  the  following  year  he  began  to  lect- 
ure at  Freiberg,  and  published  several  learned  works. 
He  took  rank  at  once  among  the  very  first  Greek  and 
Latin  scholars  of  the  age,  and  in  1517,  after  the  death 
of  Richard  Crocius,  was  called  to  Lcipsic  as  professor 
of  Greek  and  Latin  litenituie.    The  year  following  he  ap- 
plied to  Luther  and  Spalatin  for  the  then  vacant  profess- 
orship of  Greek  at  the  Wittenberg  University,  but  Me- 
lancthon  was  chosen  in  preference  to  him,  and  Mosel- 
lanus  remained  at  Leipsic     With  the  study  of  Greek 
and  Roman  literature  he  combined  a  careful  and  rever- 
ent study  of  the  Bible  in  the  original.     This,  in  con- 
nection with  the  influence  of  his  friends,  Luther,  Came- 
rarius,  Melancthon,  Hessus,  and  others,  predisposed  him 
favorably  to  the  great  movement  of  the  Reformation. 
He  was  decidedly  the  most  popular  teacher  of  the  uni- 
versity, and  attracted  students  from  every  direction, 
and  was  twice  chosen  rector.     At  the  personal  request 
of  prince  George,  he  opened  the  Leipsic  Disputation 
(1519)  between  Eck  and  Luther  with  a  most  excellent 
address — "  Oratio  de  ratione  dispviandi,  prctsertim  in  re 
theologica,'*    With  the  leaders  of  the  Reformation  he 
remained  ever  after  in  constant  communication,  and  was 
greatly  beloved  by  them  for  his  scholarship  and  suavity 
of  manners.     Luther  called  him  an  Erasmian,  because 
of  his  close  application  to  classical  studies  notwithstand- 
ing the  excitement  of  the  time  in  which  he  flourished. 
These  labors  of  Mosellanus  in  behalf  of  the  revival  of 
classical  literature  in  Europe  were  arduous  and  extreme- 
ly important,  and  a  full  list  of  his  philological  works 
may  be  found  in  Vitce  Germanorum  philosophorum  a 
Melchiore  Adamo  (Francf.  1705),  p.  26  sq.  He  died,  while 
yet  scarcely  more  than  a  youth  in  age  though  hoary 
with  learning,  Feb.  17,  1524.     See  Hallam,  Introd,  to 
the  Literature  of  Europe,  i,  188;  De  Wette,  Luther's 
Brvfe,i\,542;  VUiLud.A.SeckendorfCammentariushis^ 
toricus  et  apologet,  de  Lutheranismo  (Leipe.  1694, 1696) ; 
Loscher,  VoUstandige  Jieformalions-acta  et  Documenta 
(Leips.  1729),  iii,  567  sq.— Herzog,  RealrEneyUop,  xx, 
186  sq.     (R.S.R.) 

M<5«er,  Justus,  a  great  German   statesman  and 
author,  whose  writings  have  had  much  moral  influence 
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upon  the  general  public  mind,  was  born  in  OsnabrUck 
Dec  14,  1720.  In  1740  he  entered  the  university  at 
Jena,  and  there  and  at  Gottingen  studied  jurisprudence. 
In  1746  he  became  an  attorney,  and  was  soon  noted  for 
his  ability  and  integrity.  He  resisted  the  arbitrary  ar- 
rogance of  the  vicegerent  of  OsnabrUck,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  citizens  elected  him  advocatus  patria. 
For  twenty  years  during  the  minority  of  the  duke  Fred- 
erick of  York,  who  came  into  possession  of  OsnabrUck 
in  1763,  he  was  the  principal  adviser  of  the  regent,  and 
enjoyed  the  full  confidence  of  (xeorge  III,  king  of  Eng- 
land. From  1762  to  1768  he  officiated  as  a  magistrate 
in  the  criminal  court,  and  afterwards  until  his  death 
as  one  of  the  superior  officera  of  justice.  His  services 
were  as  disinterested  as  they  were  importAit  **  I  en- 
joyed," he  once  said,  "many  things;  was  sorrowful 
about  a  few;  defamed  by  none."  He  enjoyed  excel- 
lent health,  and  died  quietly,  with  hardly  a  struggle, 
Jan.  8, 1794. 

In  his  writings,  which  take  high  rank  in  German  lit- 
erature, Moser  often  presents  his  ideas  in  a  humorous 
garb,  which,  suiting  the  tastes  of  the  people,  made  him 
deservedly  popular.  His  most  important  contribution 
to  literature  is  his  Geschiehte  von  OsnabrUck  (2  vols. 
1768 ;  2d  and  improved  ed.  1780 :  8d  ed.  1820 ;  a  dd  voL 
published  from  his  literary  remains  by  Herbert  von  B^, 
1824),  a  work  which  for  critical  research  and  popularity 
of  diction  still  stands  unsurpassed.  His  celebrated  short 
essays,  which  originally  appeared  from  1766-1782,  in  the 
OsnabrUck  InteU^enMSUier,  and  were  afterwards  pub- 
Ushed  under  the  title  of  Patriotische  Phtintasien  (3d  ed. 
prepared  by  his  daughter,  in  4  vols.  [BerL  1804]),  relate 
mostly  to  local  subjects,  but  are  to  this  day  odculated 
to  enlighten  the  mind  and  improve  the  character  of 
German  officials.  In  his  work  on  the  Gemoan  language 
and  literature,  he  attacks  the  Gallomania  and  infidelity 
of  Frederick  the  Great,  and  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau  he  opposes  the  theories  of  that  phi- 
losopher. Rousseau  had  gained  many  followers  even 
in  Germany,  and  the  public  burning  of  his  works  (1765), 
instead  of  harming  him,  had  gained  him  new  admirers. 
The  burning  of  his  works  proved  nothing.  Mdser, 
knowing  that  writings  have  to  be  refuted  by  writings, 
undertook  the  task  of  opposing  Rousseau  with  his  own 
weapons.  He  issued  his  letter  To  the  Vicar  in  Savoy, 
to  he  had  of  J.  J.  Rousseau,  in  which  he  maintained  the 
necessity  of  a  positive  religion  for  the  people.  He  ridi- 
culed the  impractical  character  of  a  merely  natural  re- 
ligion with  plain  mother-wit.  In  order  to  meet  Rous- 
seau on  his  own  stand-point,  he  adopted  a  very  moder- 
ate idea  of  religion,  such  as  even  Hume  might  have 
shared.  "  It  is  of  the  greatest  necessity  to  have  certain 
fortified  articles  of  faith,  which  comfort  the  unfortunate, 
restrain  the  fortunate,  humble  the  proud,  bind  kings, 
and  keep  tradesmen  within  limits.  It  is  impossible  for 
the  rough  masses  to  be  affected  by  the  preaching  of 
mere  nature."  ^  The  preachuig  of  God's  works,  that  we 
have  daily  before  our  eyes,  is  like  the  singing  of  a  ca- 
nary bird,  which  its  possessor  has  long  since  ceased  to 
hear."  "  Natural  religion,"  he  argues, "  is  not  only  insuf- 
ficient for  those  classes  which  are  commonly  called  *  the 
populace'  {der  Pdbel),  but  for  all"  "  We  are  all  populace, 
and  God  has  done  better  in  putting  a  bridle  on  our  soul 
instead  of  on  our  noses ;  for  at  least  in  one  place,  I  think, 
it  was  very  neoessaiy  for  us,  in  order  to  be  led  to  certain 
ends.  Our  religion  was  made  for  us  populace,  and  not 
for  angrels."  ''The  sentiment  that  men  can  be  saved 
in  all  religions,"  he  says,  "stifles  the  very  germ  of  true 
religion.  I  have  found  that  the  Christian  religion  is 
perfectly  sufficient  for  all  purposes  which  God  can  have 
for  man,  and  I  draw  therefrom  this  conclusion,  that  we 
act  foolishly  in  weakening  or  breaking  so  perfect  a 
bond."  These  outspoken,  manly  views  of  the  eminent 
jurist  had  a  great  influence  on  the  German  mind,  and 
his  efforts  proved  most  beneficent  to  men  like  Schleier- 
macher  and  others.  A  complete  edition  of  his  works 
was  pubUshed  by  R.  B.  Abeken  (Berl  1842,  10  vols.). 


See  Uei2X>g,Real'Encyklop.jLX,\70;  Jocher,  G^eUrtn- 
Lex, ;  Bechstein,  Deutsche  Manner  ;  Hurst's  Hagenbacfa, 
hi8f.o/thel8thandl9thCenturieSyi,2^.    (lLS.iL) 

Moser,  Johann  Jacob,  a  dtsdnguisbed  Gtmum 
Protestant  j  urist  and  hymnologist,  noted  for  his  efiocis  in 
behalf  of  the  Church  in  her  relation  with  the  Suie,  «a 
bom  at  Stuttgard,  Jan.  18, 1701.    He  studied  law  b  the 
Univenity  of  Tubingen,  where  he  gndaated  in  17^ 
and  was  the  very  same  year  appointed  extiaordinaiT 
professor.    As  he  had,  however,  but  a  smaU  audienct 
there,  he  went  in  1721  to  Vienna.    The  emperor  aod 
the  vice-chancellor,  count  of  Schonbom,  offered  him  a 
very  prominent  position  on  oonditi<m  that  he  shookl 
abjure  the  Lutheran  doctrines,  but  he  steidfadUr  n- 
fused.     On  his  return  to  his  country,  he  was  accuKd  of 
having  given  to  the  emperor  tnfonnation  ooooenung 
af&irs  which  the  duke  of  Wurtembeig  desired  should 
remain  secret.     In  1724  he  returned  to  Yienna,  ind  vai 
still  better  received  than  the  first  time,  the  cmmt  of 
Schonbom  presenting  him  a  pension,  and  intnisUng 
him  with  divers  works  oonoeraing  jurispnidenoe.   Be- 
called  to  Stuttgard  in  1726,  Moser  was  appointed  oobd- 
sellor  of  the  regency,  and  the  foUowing  year  profcsor 
of  jurispmdenoe  in  the  ducal  oolite  of  Tubingen.   An- 
noyed, however,  by  the  jealousy  of  several  of  his  col- 
leagues, he  resigned  in  1732.     In  1733,  duke  Chirks 
Alexander  taking  the  reins  of  government,  he  was  agus 
made  counsellor.    In  1736  the  king  of  Prussia  msik 
him  privy  counsellor  and  professor  of  jurispnidenoe  u 
the  University  of  Frankfort-on-the-Oder.    In  1739  be 
resigned  also  this  position  in  consequence  of  some  disr 
putes  with  his  colleagues,  and  retired  Into  private  life 
at  Ebersdorf.     During  the  eight  years  he  stayed  tbm 
he  was  employed  by  several  princes  oo  highly  impor- 
tant missions;  thus  in  1741  he  represented  the  €kict«r 
of  Trfeves  in  the  long  discussions  which  preceded  iU 
election  of  emperor  Charles  YU.    In  1747,  after  refitt- 
ing to  approve  the  religious  changes  introduced  by  count 
Zinzendorf,  he  accepted  the  arch-chancellorship  of  Hease- 
Homburg,  on  the  condition  that  he  should  be  allowed 
to  carry  out  his  liberal  views  concerning  govemiDeBi 
and  political  economy ;  and  when  this  priviiege  was  eob- 
sequently  taken  from  him,  he  resigned  his  oflSce  and  set> 
tied  at  Hanau,  where  he  founded,  in  1749,  a  profesaiooal 
school  for  young  men  destined  for  administratioo  ecr- 
vioe.     He  afterwards  became  the  legal  adviser  of  War- 
temberg;  and  having  in  that  capacity  opposed  the  ar- 
bitrary measures  of  the  prime  minister,  he  was  arreated 
July  12, 1759,  and  retained  five  years  in  prison,  witfaeat 
judgment.    Liberated  by  the  Aulic  Coaocil  in  Septcsh 
ber,  1764,  he  resumed  his  functions,  in  which  he  cod- 
tinued  six  years  longer,  and  then  retired  from  offiL-iil 
life.     He  died  at  Stuttgard  Sept  80, 1785.    Amoo^  bb 
works  and  pamphlets,  numbering  over  five  hundred  vol- 
umes, covering,  besides  legal  subjects,  also  the  d«pan* 
ment  of  practical  religion,  especially  hymnology,  xisat 
of  his  writings  deserve  special  mention  which  have  dor 
or  less  relation  to  ecclesiastical  law  and  humanitanaa 
objects ;  such  are :  Merhcurdige  Reichshqfratk  Condasa 
(Francf.  1726,  8  vols.  Svo) : -^  BibUotJ^eea  juris  ptiWa 
(Stuttg.  1729-1784,8  vols.8vo):~J/Me«UbMa>r«fee- 
hittorica  (Francf.  1729-1780,  2  vols.  8vo) :— Grwfrin 
d,  heutigen  Staaisverfassung  von  DetUsckiand  (Tttlnng. 
1781, 8vo ;  six  editions  since) ; — EinieiiuMg  in  den  Rnckt- 
hqfrath^Prooess  (Francf.  1783-1787, 4  vols.  8vo)  •.—<%•' 
tagma  disseriationum  Jus  pubUeum  Germamewn  HBst- 
traniium  (Tubing.  1735,  Ato):— Corpus  juris  eraageB- 
corum  eodesiasticum  (ZuUichau,  1737-17&,2  vofe.  Aui\ 
—AUes  deutsches  StaatsredU  (Nnremb.  1737-175L  53 
parts,  4to) : — A  Ue  v.  neue  Reickshqfraiks  Conehua  «  cos- 
sis  iUushibus  (Francf!  1743-1746, 3  parts,  8vo):— <)p«^ 
cula  aoademica  seleda  Juris  ccqnta  expUoantia  {TrsDci 
1746, 4to)  :-^DeuUtAes  Staaisardkiv  (Fra&ct  1751-175:. 
13  parts,  4to):~JVeMea  deutsches  StaatsredU  (Scott^ 
1766-1772,  20  vols.  4to,  with  3  vols,  of  aupplrmnx 
[Francf.  1781-1782, 3  vols.  4to],  and  an  Index,  1775; :- 
Vermischie  Nachrichten  e.  rddisrittersdu^Uid^  Sadr 
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m  (Karemb.  1772, 6  parts,  8vo)  >—Beitr^  zu  reieksrit' 
ierschqfUicken  Sachen  (Ulm,  1775,  4  parts,  8vo):— ^fr- 
handiungm  vber  versckkaene  Beicksmaierien  (Ulm,  1772- 
1778,  5  vols.  ^toy^ReickutSdtischea  Magaxm  (Ulm, 
1774-1775,  2  vols.8yo) :— iVnieste  G^aehichte  der  utimU' 
teOaren  HeiehtriUersdkqft  (Ulm,  1775-1776, 2  vols.  8vo) ; 
/Crlavierung  de»  Wet^hSUschen  Friedens  (ErUngen, 
1775-1776,  2  parts,  4to)  s — Versuch  de»  neuesten  turopd" 
iseken  Voikerreektt  in  FriedeM^  und  KrieffgeeUm  (Francf^ 
1777-1780, 10  vols.  8vo)  '^Betrachtungen  iiber  die  Wahl- 
eapituiation  Jotqths  11  (Francf.  1778,  2  vols.  4to)  :— 
BeUrdge  zu  dtm  neuesten  europaitchen  VSUoerreckte  (Ttt- 
bing.  1787,  5  parts,  8vo),  etc  See  LAensgeachicKU 
Moaers  (autobiography  [  Fraucf.  1777-1788],  4  parts, 
8vo) ;  Ledderhose,  Aue  dem  Leben  J.  v, Mokt's  (2d  ed. 
1852);  GrUneisen,  in  PipeT's  Kirchen-Kalender,  1852; 
Weidlicb,  yackrichten  mm  jetvtUbenden  Bechteffekhrtenf 
ToL  ii ;  Hirsching,  HisU  UL  Handbuch ;  H^zog,  Real' 
£ncyklop,  x,  82;  Hoefer,  Now.  Biog,  Generale,  xxxvi, 
719 ;  Builet.  TheoL  Oct.  1869,  p.  810.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Mose'ra  (Ueh,  Moeerah^  n^DiQ,prob.  L  q.*l&KQ, 
a  band  [but  the  final  n  is  not  local,  as  it  has  the  tone; 
it  is  apparently  fern.] ;  Sept.  Mooipa  v.  r.  MtaaSat), 
the  thirty-ninth  station  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert, 
between  Jaakan  and  Gudgodah  (Dent,  x,  6);  evidently 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Hor,  since  Aarou  is  said  to  have  died 
there  (comp.  Numb,  xxxiii,  87, 88).  The  name  appears 
in  the  plur.  form  Mossroth,  as  an  earlier  station  of  the 
Israelites,  in  the  inverse  order  (Numb,  xxxiii,  80, 81). 
See  ExoDB.  It  may  probably  be  identified  with  the 
small  fountain  et^Tayibeh,  at  the  bottom  of  the  pass  er- 
Rubay,  leading  to  the  western  ascent  of  Mount  Hor 
(Robinson*8  ReiearcheSy  ii,  588).  This  spring  in  the  wady 
is  quite  choked  with  sand,  but  there  is  fine  water  in  the 
ravines  higher  up  the  hill-side,  where  the  Bedouin  pitch 
their  tents.  Schwarz  is  entirely  astray  in  locating  it 
(^Palest,  p.  213)  at  Wady  el^Muzeiriak,  in  the  heart  of 
the  western  desert  (Robinson,  i,  277).  Burckhaidt 
vaguely  suggested  Wady  Muea,  or  the  valley  of  Petra; 
but  this  has  no  probability.  RowUnds,  in  Fairbaim's 
Dietionaryy  contends  at  length  for  Jdtel  Madvrah,  neaiv 
\y  in  the  middle  of  the  desert  plateau ;  but  in  this  he  is 
evidently  influenced  by  his  theory  of  the  location  of 
Kadesb. 

Mose'roth  (Hebb  Moteroth',  ni^&iQ,  prob.  fem. 
plu.  for  "^DKQ,  a  haind;  Sept  MaaovpovB),  the  thirty- 
first  station  of  the  Israelites,  between  Hashmonah  and 
Bene-jaakan  (Numb,  xxxiii,  80, 31) ;  doubtless  the  same 
elsewhere  (Dent,  x,  6)  called  Moskra  (q.  v.). 

Bffo'seSffhe  great  Jewish  prophet  and  lawgiver,  and 
the  founder,  we  may  say,  under  God,  of  the  Hebrew  na- 
tion and  religion  (Euseb.  Prop,  Ev.  vii,  8;  comp.  Philo, 
V,  Mos,  i,  80).  His  importance  in  Biblical  history  justi- 
fies a  somewhat  extended  biography  here.  In  prepar- 
ing it,  we  freely  use  whatever  we  find  appropriate  in 
the  Dictionaries  of  Smith,  Kitto,  Fairbaim,  and  Winer. 

I.  The  Name, — ^This  in  Heb.  is  TW'Q^  Mosheh'^  signi- 
fying, according  to  Exod.  ii,  10,  drawn  out,  L  e.  from  the 
water,  as  if  from  TW'O.  to  draw  out ;  but  in  that  case 

the  form  would  be  active,  drawing  out ;  and  it  is  hardly 
probable  that  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh  would  have  giv- 
en him  a  Hebrew  name.  This,  therefore  (as  in  many 
other  instances.  Babel,  etc),  is  probably  the  Hebrew 
fbrm  given  to  a  foreign  word.  Hence  the  Alexandrine 
Jews  (Philo,  Vit,  Moe,  i,  4)  assigned  it  an  Egyptian  oi^ 
icpn,  fh>m  fno,  water  (mou,  or  mos ;  Copt,  mo),  and  onsea 
(Copt,  ushe),  saved,  i.  e.  "  water-saved  ;'*  see'  Jablonski, 
Opusc  i,  152.  This  is  the  explanation  given  by  Jose- 
ph us  {Ant,  ii,  9,  6;  Apion,  i,  81),  and  confirmed  by  the 
Oreek  form  of  the  word  adopted  in  the  Sept.  and  other 
writings,  and  thence  in  the  Yulgate.  Brugsch,  however 
(^J^ Histoirt  dPEyypte,  p.  157,  178),  renders  the  name 
Mes  or  JTetton^  child,  being  that  borne  by  one  of  the 
princes  of  Ethiopia  under  Rameaes  II.    In  the  Arabic 


traditions  the  name  is  derived  from  his  discovery  in  the 
water  and  among  the  trees;  *'for  in  the  Egyptian  lan- 
guage mo  is  the  name  of  water,  and  se  is  that  of  a  tree'' 
(Jalaladdin,  p.  887).  Clem.  Alex.  {Strom,  i,  p.  843)  de- 
rives Motes  from  "drawing  breath."  In  an  ancient 
Egyptian  treatise  on  agriculture  cited  by  Chwolson 
{Ueberreste,  etc,  p.  12,  note)  his  name  is  given  as  AfO' 
nios.  For  other  etymologies,  see  Gesenius,  Tkes.  Heb.  p. 
824.  His  original  Hebrew  name  is  said  to  have  been 
Joachim  (Clem.  Alex.  Stronu  i,  p.  348).  The  Sept.,  Jo- 
sephus,  Philo,  and  the  most  ancient  MSS.  of  N.  T.,  give 
the  Greek  form  as  Mutvciic  (declined  ^cjvatutg,  'Muwil 
or  Mtafvoy,  JAuvaia  or  Muwnjv)  ;  other  editions,  how- 
ever, have  Miimt^Ct  •«  in  Strabo,  xvi,  760  sq.  (see  Winer, 
Grammat,  N.  T,  p.  52) ;  theVulg.  gives  Afoyses  (declined 
M<»fsi,  gen.  and  dat ;  Moyten,  ace.) ;  the  Rec  Text  of 
the  N.  T.  and  Ptotestant  versions,  Jfose*— Arabic,  Musa; 
Numenius  (ap.  Euseb.  Prmp.  Ev,  ix,  8,  27),  Mot;<ra7oc ; 
Artapanus  {iJbid,  27),  JAiavaoQ',  Manetho  (ap.  Joseph,  c 
Ap,i,  26,  28,  81),  Oaarsiph,  i.  e.  (Osiri-tef?)  "saved  by 
Osins"  (Osbum,  Monumental  Egypt) ;  Chfsremon  (d, 
32),  Tisithen,  In  Scripture  he  is  entitled  "  the  man  of 
God"  (Psa.  xc,  Utle;  1  Chron.  xxiii,  14) ;  "  the  slave  of 
Jehovah"  (Numb,  xii,  7;  Deut.  xxxiv,  5;  Josh,  i,  1; 
Psa.  cv,  26) ;  **  the  chosen"  (Psa.  cri,  23). 

II.  His  Biography. — The  materials  for  this  are  the 
following :  a.  The  details  preserved  in  the  last  four 
books  of  the  Pentateuch.  6.  The  allusions  in  the  proph- 
ets and  Psalms,  which  in  a  few  instances  seem  indepen- 
dent of  the  Pentateuch,  c.  The  Jewish  traditions  pre- 
served in  the  N.  T.  (Acts  vii,  20-88;  2  Tim.  iii,  8,  9; 
Heb.  xi,  23-28;  Jude  9);  and  in  Josephus  {AnU  ii,  iii, 
iv),  Philo  {Vita  Moysis),  and  Clemens  Alexandrinus 
{Strom.),  d.  The  heathen  traditions  of  Manetho,  Ly- 
simachus,  and  Chseremon,  preserved  in  Josephus  (c  Ap, 
i,  26-32),  of  Artapanus  and  others  in  Eusebius  {Prcep, 
Ev,  ix,  8, 26, 27),  and  of  Hecatseus  in  Diod.  Sic.  xl ;  Stra- 
bo, xvi,  2.  e.  The  Mussulman  traditions  in  the  Koran 
(ii,  vii,  X,  xviii,  xx,  xxviii,  xl),  and  the  Arabian  legends, 
as  given  in  Weil*s  Biblical  Legends;  D'Herbelot  (s.  v. 
Moussa),  and  Lane's  Selections,  p.  182.  /.  The  frag- 
mentary apocryphal  books  of  Moses  (Fabricias,  Cod, 
Pseud,  V,  T.  i,  825);  (1)  Prayers  of  Moses,  (2)  Apoca- 
lypse of  Moses,  (8)  Ascension  of  Moses,  g.  In  modem 
times  his  career  and  legislation  have  been  treated  by 
Warburton,  Michaelis,  Ewald,  Bunsen,  and  others. 

The  life  of  Moses,  in  the  later  period  of  the  Jewish 
history,  was  divided  into  three  equal  portions  of  forty 
years  each  (Acts  vii,  23,  30,  36).  This  agrees  with  the 
natural  arrangement  of  his  history  into  the  three  parts 
of  hiB  Egyptian  training,  his  exile  in  Arabia,  and  his 
government  of  the  Israelitish  nation  in  the  wilderness 
and  on  the  confines  of  Palestine. 

1.  His  Parentage,  Birth,  and  Education, — The  imme- 
diate pedigree  of  Moses  is  as  follows : 

Lbti 


Geruion. 


Kohsth 


Amnin  to  Joch«b«d 

I 


M«raH« 


I 


Hor  to  Mlttem.        A«r«D  to  Elbhtlm 

I 


If  MBS  to  Zlppofah 

I 


VmLb.  Abika.  E}< 


I 


Icaau*    Itluunar.       Gmh<nn     EUaMr. 
Phlaehai.  Jonathaii. 

In  this  genealogy,  as  in  all  the  others  given  of  the  same 
period,  there  is  an  interval  of  four  to  six  generations 
(Browne,  Ordo  Saclomm,  p.  301  sq.).  In  the  Koran,  by 
a  strange  confusion,  the  family  of  Moses  is  confounded 
with  the  Holy  Family  of  Nazareth,  chiefly  through  the 
identification  of  Mary  and  Miriam,  and  the  third  chap- 
ter, which  describes  the  evangelical  history,  bears  the 
name  of  the  "  Family  of  Amram."  Although  little  is 
known  of  the  family  except  through  its  connection  with 
this  its  most  illustrious  member,  yet  it  was  not  without 
influence  on  his  after-life.  The  fact  that  he  was  of  the 
tribe  of  Jjevi  no  doubt  contributed  to  the  selection  of 
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that  tribe  aa  the  aacred  caste.  The  tie  that  bound  them 
to  Moms  was  one  of  kinship,  and  they  thus  naturally 
rallied  around  the  religion  which  he  had  been  the  means 
of  estabtiahing  (Exod.  xxxii,  28)  with  an  ardor  which 
oould  not  have  been  found  elsewhere.  His  own  eager 
devotion  is  also  a  quality,  for  good  or  evil,  characteristic 
of  the  whole  tribe.  The  Levitical  parentage  and  JBgyp- 
tian  origin  both  appear  in  the  family  names.  <7«rtAom, 
Kleazar,  are  both  repeated  in  the  younger  geneimtioos. 
Mo9e$  and  PhmehoM  (see  Brugsch,  //uC.  dt  I^Egf/pU,  i, 
173)  are  Egyptian.  The  name  of  his  mother,  Jochebed, 
implies  the  knowledge  of  the  name  of  Jehovah  in  the 
bosom  of  the  £unily.  It  is  its  first  distinct  appearance 
in  the  sacred  history.  Miriam,  who  must  have  been 
considerably  older  than  himself,  and  Aaron,  who  was 
three  years  older  (Exod.  vii,  7),  afterwards  occupy  that 
independence  of  position  which  their  superior  age  would 
naturally  give  them. 

Moses  was  bom  B.C.  1738,  and,  according  to  Manetho 
(Josephus,  Ap,  i,  26 ;  ii,  2),  at  HeliopoUs,  in  the  time  of 
the  deepest  depresrion  of  his  nation  in  the  Egyp'tian 
servitude.  Hence  the  Jewish  proverb,  ^  When  the  tale 
of  bricks  is  doubled,  then  comes  Moses."  His  birth  (ac- 
cording to  Josephus,  i4n^  ii,  9,  2,  3, 4)  had  been  foretold 
to  Pharaoh  by  Uie  Egyptian  magicians,  and  to  his  father 
Amram  by  a  dream — as  respectively  the  future  destroyer 
and  deliverer.  The  pangs  of  his  mother's  labor  were 
alleviated  so  as  to  enable  her  to  evade  thb  Egyptian 
rotdwivea.  The  story  of  his  birth  is  thoroughly  Egyp- 
tian in  its  scene.  The  beauty  of  the  new-bom  babe— 
in  the  later  versions  of  the  story  amplified  into  a  beauty 
and  size  (Josephus,  •&.  1,  5)  almost  divine  (d<rrfiof  rif 
^cfff,  Acts  vii,  20 ;  the  word  avrtto^  is  taken  from  the 
Sept.  version  of  Exod.  ii,  2,  and  is  used  again  in  Heb. 
xi,  28,  and  is  applied  to  none  but  Moses  in  the  N.  T.)— 
induced  the  mother  to  make  extraordinary  efforts  for  its 
preservation  from  the  general  destmction  of  the  male 
infants  of  IsraeL  For  three  m6nths  the  child  was  con- 
cealed in  the  house.  Then  his  mother  placed  him  in  a 
small  boat  or  basket  of  papyrus — perhaps  from  a  cur- 
rent Egyptian  belief  that  the  plant  is  a  protection  from 
crocodiles  (Plutarch,  1$,  and  Os,  p.  358)-lclosed  against 
the  water  by  bitumen.  This  was  placed  among  the 
aquatic  vegetation  by  the  side  of  one  of  the  canals  of  the 
Nile.  See  Niuc  The  mother  departed  as  if  unable  to 
bear  the  sighL  The  sister  lingered  to  watch  her  broth- 
er's fate.  The  basket  (Josephus,  ih.  4)  floated  down  the 
stream.  The  Egyptian  princess  came  down  (after  the 
custom  of  her  country,  which  allowed  more  freedom  to 
females  than  is  now  common  in  the  East)  to  bathe  in 
the  sacred  river,  or  (Josephus,  A  fiL  ii,  9,  5)  to  play  by 
its  side.  Her  attendant  slaves  followed  her  (see  Wil- 
kinson, i4iic.  Eg,  ii,  889).  She  saw  the  basket  in  the 
flags,  or  (Josephus)  borne  down  the  stream,  and  dis- 
patched divers  after  it.  The  divers,  or  one  of  the  fe- 
male slaves,  brought  it  It  was  opened,  and  the  cry  of 
the  child  moved  the  princess  to  compassion.  She  de- 
termined to  rear  it  as  her  own.  The  child  refused  the 
milk  of  Egyptian  nurses  (Josephus).  The  sister  was 
then  at  hand  to  recommend  a  Hebrew  nurse.  The  child 
was  brought  up  as  the  princess's  son,  and  the  memory 
of  the  incident  was  long  cherished  in  the  name  given 
to  the  foundling  of  the  water's  side— whether  according 
to  its  Hebrew  or  Egyptian  form.  (See  above.)  The 
child  was  adopted  by  the  princess.  Tradition  describes 
its  beauty  as  so  great  that  passers-by  stood  fixed  to  look 
at  it,  and  laborers  left  their  work  to  steal  a  glance  (Jo- 
sephus^ i4yi/.  ii,  9,  6).  His  foster-mother  (to  whom  the 
Jewish  tradition  gave  the  name  of  Tkermuihisj  Josephus, 
Ant.  ii,  9,  5;  Artapanus,  Prtwp.  Ev.  ix,  27,  the  name  of 
J/errAif, and  the  Arabian  traditions  that  ofAstat,  Jala- 
iaddin,  p.  887)  was  (according  to  Artapanus,  Eusebius, 
Prop.  Ev,  ix,  27)  the  daughter  of  Palmanothes,  who 
was  reigning  at  Heliopolis,  and  the  wife  of  Chenephres, 
who  was  reigning  at  Memphis.  In  this  tradition,  and 
that  of  Philo  (K.  M,  i,  4),  she  has  no  child,  and  hence 
her  delight  at  finding  one.    Many  attempts  have  been 


made  in  modem  times  to  identify  the  Pharaoh  into 
whose  family  Moses  was  thus  introduced,  but  different 
Egyptologists  have  varied  wi&ely  as  to  his  name  and 
relative  position,  according  to  their  several  chronologi- 
cal and  historical  schemes.  See  Egypt.  The  latest 
and  most  plausible  effort  in  this  direction  is  that  of  * 
Osbum  (in  the  Jour,  of  Sac  Lit  July,  18G0,  p.  257  sq.), 
who  argues  from  a  number  of  striking  coincidences  with 
the  monumental  reoords  that  it  must  have  beoi  no  les 
than  Sesostria-Ramesea,  the  famous  architectural  mon- 
arch of  the  19th  dynasty,  whose  son  Amenephthis,  dying 
soon  after  his  accession,  was  succeeded  by  a  sister,  Tbo- 
ndris  (in  that  case  the  foster-mother  of  Moses),  who 
again,  after  a  long  reign,  was  succeeded  by  her  nephew, 
Sethos  II,  the  latter  having  already  been  associate  kinf( 
in  Upper  Egypt.  This  last  then,  if  we  might  trust 
these  precarious  synchronisms,  would  be  the  Pharaoh 
of  the  exode  (q.  v.). 

From  this  time  for  many  yean  Moses  must  be  consid- 
ered as  an  Egyptian.  In  the  Pentateuch  this  period  is  a 
blank,  but  in  the  N.  T.  he  is  represented  aa  **  educated 
(eVai^cudi})  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,"  and  an 
*' mighty  in  words  and  deeds"  (Acts  vii,  22).  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  brief  summary  of  the  Jewish  and  Egyptian 
traditiona  which  fill  up  the  silence  of  the  sacred  writer. 
He  was  educated  at  Heliopolis  (oomp^  Stimbo,  xvii,  1), 
and  grew  up  there  as  a  priest,  under  his  Egyptian  name 
of  Osarsiph  (Manetho^  ap.  Josephus,  c  Ap.  i,  26, 28, 31) 
or  Tisithen  (ChsBremon,  ib.  82).  He  was  (according 
to  these  accounts)  taught  the  whole  range  of  Greek, 
Chaldee,  and  Assyrian  literature.  From  the  Egyptians 
especially  he  learned  mathematics,  to  train  his  mind  for 
the  unprejudiced  receptbn  of  truth  (Philo,  V,  M,  i,  6). 
"He  invented  boats  and  engines  for  building— instra- 
ments  of  war  and  of  hydraulics— hierogljrphics—diri- 
sion  of  lands'*  (Artapanus,  ap.  Euseh.  Prop,  £v,  ix,  27). 
He  taught  Orpheus,  and  was  hence  called  by  the  Greeks 
MuBBus  (tik),  and  by  the  Egyptians  Hermes  (t&.).  He 
taught  grammar  to  the  Jews,  whenoe  it  apiead  to  Pb<B- 
nicia  and  Greece  (Eupolemus,  ap.  Clem.  Alexand.  Strxm. 
i,  p.  848).  He  was  sent  on  an  expedition  against  the 
Ethiopians.  He  got  rid  of  the  serpents  of  the  coun- 
try to  be  traversed  by  turning  basketfuls  of  ibises  upon 
them  (Josephus,  A  nt,  ii,  10,  2),  and  founded  the  dty  of 
Hermopolis  to  commemorate  his  victory  (Artapanus,  ap. 
Euseb.  ix,  27).  He  advanced  to  Saba,  the  cspital  of 
Ethiopia,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Meroe,  from  hi« 
adopted  mother  Menhis,  whom  he  buried  there  (&). 
Tharbis,  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Ethiopia,  fell  in 
love  with  him,  and  he  returned  in  triumph  to  Egypt 
with  her  as  his  wife  (Josephus,  •&).  See  D.  W.  MoUer, 
De  Mote  pkUotopho  ( Altorf,  1707) ;  Adami,  Exerc  txt^ 
p.  92  sq. ;  Bnicker,  Hiti.phiL  i,  78 ;  J.  G.  Walch,  C^nerr. 
in  N,  T.  (Jen.  1727),  p.  62  sq. 

2.  Period  o/Moset't  JUtirement^— The  nurture  of  his 
mother  is  probably  the  tmmentioned  link  which  boond 
him  to  his  own  people,  and  the  time  had  at  last  sxrired 
when  he  was  resolved  to  reclaim  his  nationality.  Here 
again  the  N.  T.  preserves  the  tradition  in  a  more  dis- 
tinct form  than  the  account  in  the  Pentateuch.  *' Moses, 
when  he  was  come  to  years,  refused  to  be  called  the  son 
of  Pharaoh's  daughter;  choosing  rather  to  suffer  afflic- 
tion with  the  people  of  God  than  to  enjoy  the  pleasures 
of  sin  for  a  season;  esteeming  the  reproach  of  Cbri«t 
greater  riches  than  the  treasures" — the  ancient  accumu- 
lated treasure  of  Rhampsinitus  and  the  old  kings— "of 
Egypt"  (Heb.  xi,  24^26).  In  his  earUest  infancy  be 
was  reported  to  have  refused  the  milk  of  £g}'pu*n 
nurses  (Josephus,  iln^  ii,  9, 5),  and  when  three  years  old 
to  have  trampled  under  hia  feet  the  crown  which  Pbi- 
raoh  had  playfully  placed  on  his  head  (ib,  7).  Accord- 
ing to  the  Alexandrian  representation  of  Philo  (  V.  M.  i. 
6),  he  led  an  ascetic  life,  in  order  to  pursue  his  higb 
philosophic  speculations.  According  to  the  Eg}'pl'uu* 
tradition,  although  a  priest  of  Heliopolis,  he  always  per> 
formed  his  prayers,  in  conformity  with  the  custom  of 
his  fathers,  outside  the  walls  of  the  city,  in  the  open  sir, 
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turning  towmrds  the  son-rising  (Joeephus,  Api^,  ii,  2). 
The  king  was  excited  to  hatred  by  the  priests  of  Egypt, 
wbo  fwesaw  their  destroyer  (ib>.\  or  by  his  own  envy 
(ArUpanus,  ap.  Eiiaeb.  /Wp.  iv.  ix,  27).  Various  plots 
of  maesination  were  contrived  against  him,  which 
failed.  The  last  was  afler  he  had  escaped  across  the 
Nile  from  Memphis,  warned  by  his  brother  Aaron,  and 
when  punned  by  the  assassin  he  killed  him  (t6.).  The 
Dame  general  account  of  conspiracies  against  his  life  ap- 
pears in  Joeephus  (Ant.  ii,  10).  AH  that  remains  of 
theee  txaditions  in  the  sacred  narrative  is  the  simple 
and  uatunl  incident  that  seeing  an  Israelite  suffering 
the  bastinado  from  an  Egyptian,  and  thinking  that  they 
were  alone,  he  slew  the  Egyptian  (the  later  tradition, 
preserved  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  said,  "  with  4  word 
of  his  month"),  and  buried  the  corpse  in  the  sand  (the 
sand  of  the  desert  then,  as  now,  running  cloee  up  to  the 
cultivated  tract).  The  lire  of  patriotism  which  thus 
t  timed  him  into  a  deliverer  from  the  oppressors,  turns 
him  in  the  same  story  into  the  peace-maker  of  the  op- 
pressed. See  J.  F.  Mayer,  Utrum  Moses  ACgjfptium  juste 
n^rftcU  (Viteb.  1685) ;  llofitnsxmj  Moses  ju^.  jfUgyptii 
percussor  (Hal.  1776).  It  is  characteristic  of  the  faith- 
fulness of  the  Jewish  records  that  his  flight  is  there  oc- 
casioned rather  l^  the  malignity  of  his  countrymen 
than  by  the  enmity  of  the  Egj'ptians.  So  in  St.  Ste- 
phen's speech  it  is  this  part  of  the  stoiy  which  is  drawn 
out  at  greater  length  than  in  the  original,  evidently 
with  a  view  to  showing  the  identity  of  the  narrow  spirit 
vhtch  had  thus  dLsplayed  itself  equally  against  their 
first  and  their  last  Deliverer  (Acts  vii,  26^5).  But  his 
spirit  was  yet  too  rash  and  vindictive  to  fit  him  for  being 
the  meek  and  patient  instrument  of  the  Divine  purposes. 
The  discovery,  too,  of  the  senile  and  treacherous  tem- 
per of  his  own  compatriots  disheartened  him.  He  need- 
ed the  bracing  as  well  as  the  purifying  discipline  which 
years  of  calm  reflection  and  peaceful  self-culture  alone 
could  give  in  order  to  make  him  the  cool,  firm,  and  in- 
dependent leader  of  a  popular  movement. 

Moses  fled  into  Midian,  KC  1698.  Beyond  the  fact 
that  it  was  in  ot  near  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  its  precise 
ftituatiou  ia  unknowiu  Arabian  tradition  points  to  the 
o)uotry  east  of  the  Gulf  of  Akaba  (see  Lrfiborde).  Jose- 
phos  (AnL  U,  11, 1)  makes  it  "  by  the  Red  Sea."  There 
was  a  fanooua  well  (**  the  weU,"*  Exod.  ii,  15)  surrounded 
by  tanks  for  watering  the  flocks  of  the  Bedouin  herds- 
inen.  By  this  well  the  fugitive  seated  himself  *'at 
noon''  (Joseph.  ti6.),  and  watehed  the  gathering  of  the 
sheep.  There  were  the  Arabian  shepherds,  and  there 
were  alao  seven  maidens,  whom  the  shepherds  rudely 
drove  away  from  the  water.  The  chivalrons  spirit  (if 
we  may  so  apply  a  modem  phrase)  which  had  already 
broken  forth  in  behalf  of  his  oppressed  countrymen, 
broke  forth  again  in  behalf  of  the  distressed  maidens. 
They  returned  unusually  soon  to  their  father,  and  told 
him  of  their  adventure.  Their  father  was  a  person  of 
whom  we  know  but  little,  but  of  whom  that  little  shows 
how  great  an  influence  he  exerdsed  over  the  future 
career  of  MosesL  It  was  Jethro,  or  Reuel,  or  Hobab, 
chief  or  priest  (*'  Sheik"  exactly  expresses  the  union  of 
the  religiona  and  political  influence)  of  the  Midianitish 
iribes.  Moses,  who  up  to  this  time  had  been  ^  an  Egyp- 
tian"* (Exod.  ii,  19),  now  became  for  a  long  period,  indi- 
cated by  the  later  tradition  as  forty  years  (Acts  vii,  30), 
sn  Arabian.  He  married  Zipporah,  daughter  of  bis 
host,  to  whom  be  also  became  the  sen^ant  and  shep- 
herd (Exod.  ii,  21 ;  iii,l). 

The  blank  which  during  the  stay  in  Egypt  is  filled 
np  by  Egyptian  traditions  can  here  only  be  supplied 
from  indirect  allusions  in  other  parts  of  the  O.  T.  The 
alliance  between  Israel  and  the  Kenite  branch  of  the 
Midianites,  now  first  formed,  was  never  broken.  See 
Kjssite.  Jethro  became  their  guide  through  the  des- 
ert. If  from  Egypt,  as  we  have  seen,  was  derived  the 
secular  and  religious  learning  of  Moses,  and  with  this 
much  of  their  outward  ceremonial,  so  from  Jethro  was 
derived  the  organization  of  their  judicial  and  social  ar- 


rangements during  their  nomadic  state  (Exod.  xviif, 
21-23).  Nor  is  the  conjecture  of  Ewald  {Gesch,  ii,  59, 
60)  improbable,  that  in  this  pastoral  and  simple  relation 
there  is  an  indication  of  a  wider  concert  than  is  directly 
statod  between  the  rising  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  and 
the  Arabian  tribes,  who,  under  the  name  of  ^  the  Shep- 
herds," bad  recently  been  expelled.  According  to  Ar- 
tapanus  (Euseb.  Preep,  Ev.  ix,  27),  Reuel  actually  urged 
Moses  to  make  war  upon  Egypt  Something  of  a  joint 
action  is  implied  in  the  visit  of  Aaron  to  the  desert 
(Exod.  iv,  27;  oomp.  Artapanus,  nt  sup.);  something 
also  in  the  sacredness  of  Sinai,  already  recognised  both 
by  Israel  and  by  the  Arabs  (Exod.  Wii,  27 ;  comp.  Jo- 
seph, ^n^.  ii,12,l). 

But  the  chief  effect  of  this  stay  in  Arabia  was  on 
Moses  himself.  It  was  in  the  seclusion  and  simplicity 
of  his  shepherd-life  that  he  received  his  call  as  a  proph- 
et. The  traditional  scene  of  this  great  event  is  in  the 
valley  of  Shoeib,  or  Hobab,  on  the  north  side  of  Jebel 
Miisa.  Its  exact  spot  is  marked  by  the  convent  of  St. 
Catharine,  of  which  the  altar  is  said  to  stand  on  the  site 
of  the  Burning  Bush.  The  original  indications  are  too 
slight  to  enable  us  to  fix  the  spot  with  any  certainty. 
To  judge  from  the  indications  given  in  the  Bible  (Exod. 
iv,  27;  Numb,  x,  80),  Jethro  must  have  resided  south- 
east of  that  mounUin  (Keil,  ii,  S25;  Antonini  Placent. 
Ifinerar.  c.B7\  Acta  Stmd.  Maji,  ii,  22).  It  is  remarka- 
ble that  the  time  of  the  calling  of  Moses  in  the  mount 
of  Grod  was  contemporaneous  with  the  extraordinary' 
spirit  of  prayer  among  the  oppressed  nation  in  Egypt 
(Exod.  ii,  28).  The  call  itself  was  at  'Uhe  back"  of 
"  the  wilderness"  at  Horeb  (Exod.  iii,  1) ;  to  which  the 
Hebrew  adds,  while  the  Sept.  omits,  **  the  moimtain  of 
God."  Josephus  further  particularizes  that  it  was  the 
loftiest  of  all  the  mountains  in  that  region,  and  the  best 
for  pasturage,  from  its  good  grass;  and  that,  owing  to  a 
belief  in  its  being  inhabited  by  the  Divinity,  the  shep- 
herds feared  to  approach  it  (Ant.  ii,  12, 1).  Philo  (F. 
M.  i,  12)  adds  that  it  was  "  a  grove"  or  «  glade."  Upon 
the  mountain  was  a  well-known  briery  shrub  or  tree 
(nsen,  the  senSk,  A.  V.  "a  bush"— the  definite  article 
may  indicate  either  ^Hhe  particular  celebrated  tree," 
sacred  perhaps  already,  or  "  the  tree"  or  "  vegetation 
peculiar  to  the  spot"),  usually  thought  to  have  been  the 
acacia  or  the  thorn-tree  of  the  desert,  spreading  out  its 
tangled  branches,  thick  set  with  white  thorns,  over  the 
rocky  ground ;  but  perhaps  only  a  bramble,  or  some  one 
of  the  bristly  plants  with  which  the  desert  abounds. 
0)mp.  Reichlin-Meldeg,  Mos.  Gesch.  v.  brennenden  DoiH' 
husch  (Frieb.  1881).  See  Shittim  ;  Thorn.  It  was  this 
bush  which  became  the  symbol  of  the  divine  Presence, 
in  the  form  of  a  flame  of  fire  in  the  midst  of  it,  in  which 
the  dry  branches  would  naturally  have  crackled  and 
burned  in  a  moment,  but  which  played  around  it  with- 
out consuming  it.  In  Philo  ( V.  M,  i,  12)  "the  angel"  is 
described  as  a  strange  but  beautiful  creature.  Artapa- 
nus (Euseb.  Pr.Ar.ix,  27)  represents  it  as  a  fire  suddenly 
bursting  from  the  bare  ground,  and  feeding  itself  withi- 
out  fueL  But  this  is  far  less  expressive  than  the  Biblical 
image.  Like  all  the  visions  of  the  divine  Presence  re- 
corded in  the  O.  T.  as  manifested  at  the  outset  of  a  pro- 
phetical career,  this  was  exactly  suited  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  tribe.  It  was  the  true  likeness  of  the  con- 
dition of  Israel — in  the  furnace  of  affliction,  yet  not  de- 
stroyed (comp.  Philo,  V.  M.  i,  12).  The  place  too,  in  the 
desert  solitude,  was  equally  appropriate,  as  a  sign  that  the 
divine  protection  was  not  confined  either  to  the  sanctu- 
aries of  Egypt  or  to  the  Holy  Land,  but  was  to  be  found 
with  any  faithful  worshipper,  fugitive  andsolitary  though 
he  might  be.  The  rocky  ground  at  once  became  "  holy," 
and  the  shepherd's  sandal  was  to  be  taken  off  no  less 
than  on  the  threshold  of  a  palace  or  a  temple.  It  is  this 
feature  of  the  incident  on  which  St.  Stephen  dwells*  as 
a  proof  of  the  universality  of  the  true  religion  (Acts  vii, 
29-38).  The  call  or  revelation  was  twofold— (1.)  The 
declaration  of  the  Sacred  Name  expressed  the  eternal 
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sdf-exutence  of  the  one  God.  The  name  itself,  as  al- 
ready mentionedi  must  have  been  known  in  the  family 
of  Aaron.  But  its  grand  significance  was  now  first 
drawn  out.  See  Jeuova^h.  (2.)  The  mission  was  given 
to  Moses  to  deliver  his  people.  The  two  signs  are 
characteristic — the  one  of  his  past  Egyptian  life,  the 
other  of  his  active  shepherd  life.  In  the  rush  of  leprosy 
into  his  hand  is  the  link  between  him  and  the  people 
whom  the  Egyptians  called  a  nation  of  lepers  (Josephus, 
AptoHf  i,  26).  (The  Mussulman  legends  speak  of  his 
white  shining  hand  as  the  instrument  of  his  miracles 
[D'Herbelot].  Hence  "  the  white  hand**  \s  proverbial 
for  the  healing  art)  In  the  transformation  of  his  shep- 
herd's staff  is  the  glorification  of  the  simple  pastoral  life, 
of  which  that  staff  was  the  symbol,  into  the  great  career 
which  lay  before  it.  The  humble  yet  wonder-working 
crook  is,  in  the  history  of  Moses,  as  Ewald  finely  ob- 
serves, what  the  despieted  cross  is  in  the  first  history  of 
Christianity.  In  this  call  of  Moses,  as  of  the  apostles 
afterwards,  the  man  is  swallowed  up  in  the  cause.  Yet 
this  is  the  passage  in  his  history  which,  more  than 
any  other,  brings  out  his  external  and  domestic  rela- 
tions. 

Moses  returned  to  Egypt  from  his  exile,  RC.  1(>58. 
His  Arabian  wife  and  her  two  infant  sons  were  with 
him.  She  was  seated  with  them  on  the  ass  (the  ass 
was  known  as  the  animal  peculiar  to  the  Jewish  people 
from  Jacob  down  to  David).  He  apparently  walked  by 
their  side  with  his  shepherd's  stafll  (The  Sept.  substi- 
tutes the  general  term  tcL  viro^iiyta.)  On  the  journey 
back  to  Egypt  a  mysterious  incident  occurred  in  the 
family,  which  can  only  be  explained  with  difficulty. 
The  most  probable  explanation  seems  to  be  that  at  the 
caravansary  either  Moses  or  Gershom  (the  context  of 
the  preceding  verses  [iv,  22, 23]  rather  points  to  tiie  lat- 
ter) was  struck  with  what  seemed  to  be  a  mortal  illness. 
In  some  way,  not  apparent  to  us,  this  illness  was  con- 
nected by  Zipporah  with  the  fact  that  her  eon  had  not 
been  circumcised — whether  in  the  general  neglect  of 
that  rite  among  the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  or  in  conse- 
quence of  his  birth  in  Midian.  She  instantly  performed 
the  rite,  and  threw  the  sharp  instrument,  stained  with 
the  fresh  blood,  at  the  feet  of  her  husband,  exclaiming, 
in  the  agony  of  a  mother's  anxiety  for  the  life  of  her 
child — "  A  bloody  husband  thou  art,  to  cause  the  death 
of  my  son."  Then,  when  the  recovery  from  the  illness 
took  place  (whether  of  Moses  or  Greishom),  she  ex- 
claimed again — "  A  bloody  husband  still  thou  art,  but 
not  so  as  to  cause  the  chUd's  death,  but  only  to  bring 
about  his  cireumcision."  So  Ewald  explains  the  nar- 
rative (^Geschichtej  voL  ii,  pt.  ii,  p.  105),  taking  the  sick- 
ness to  have  visited  Moses.  RosenmQller  makes  Ger- 
shom the  victim,  and  makes  Zipporah  address  Jehovah, 
the  Arabic  word  for  '*  marriage'*  being  a  synonym  for 
"circumcision."  It  is  possible  that  on  this  story  is 
founded  the  tradition  of  Artapanus  (Euseb.  Pr.  Ev,  ix, 
27),  that  the  Ethiopians  derived  circumcision  from  Mo- 
ses. It  would  seem  to  have  been  in  consequence  of  this 
event,  whatever  it  was,  that  the  wife  and  her  children 
were  sent  back  to  Jethro,  and  remained  with  him  till 
Moses  joined  them  at  Rephidim  (Exod.  xviii,  2-6), 
which  is  the  last  time  that  she  is  distinctly  mentioned. 
In  Numb,  xii,  1  we  hear  of  a  Cushite  wife  who  gave 
umbrage  to  Miriam  and  Aaron.  This  may  be — (1)  an 
Ethiopian  (Cushite)  wife,  taken  after  Zipporah's  deiith 
(Ewald,  Ge»ch,  ii,  229);  (2)  the  Ethiopian  princess  of 
Josephus  {A  nt,  i,  10,  2 ;  but  that  whole  story  is  proba- 
bly only  an  inference  from  Numb,  xii,  1);  (3)  Zipporah 
herself,  which  is  rendered  probable  by  the  juxtaposition 
of  Cushan  with  Midian  in  Hab.  iii,  7.  The  two  sons 
also  sink  into  obscurity.  Their  names,  though  of  Le- 
vitical  origin,  relate  to  their  foreign  birthplace.  Ger- 
shom, "stranger,"  and  Eli-ezer,  "God  is  my  help,"  com- 
memorated their  father's  exile  and  escape  (Exod.  xviii, 
3,  4).  Genhom  was  the  father  of  the  wandering  Levite 
Jonathan  (Judg.  xviii,  30),  and  the  ancestor  of  Shebuel, 
David's  chief  treasurer  (1  Chron.  xxiii,  16;  xxiv,  20). 


Eliezer  had  an  only  son,  Rehabiah  (1  CIikml.  xxiii,  17), 
who  was  the  ancestor  of  a  numerous  but  obscure  prog- 
eny, whose  representative  in  David's  time — ^che  last  de- 
scendant of  Moses  known  to  us — was  Shelomitli,  guard 
of  the  consecrated  treasures  in  the  temple  {l  Chran. 
xxvi,  25-28). 

After  this  parting  Moses  advanced  into  the  desert, 
and  at  the  same  spot  where  he  had  had  his  vinm  en- 
countered Aaron  (Exod.  iv,  27).  From  that  meeting 
and  co-operation  we  have  the  first  distinct  indicatioo  c^ 
Moses's  personal  appearance  and  character.  The  tra- 
ditional representations  of  him  in  some  lespeete  wdl 
agree  with  that  which  we  derive  from  Michael  Angek»> 
famous  statue  in  the  church  of  St.  Pietzo  in  Yinciili  at 
Rome.  Long,  shaggy  hair  and  beani  is  described  as  his 
characteristic  equally  by  Josephus,  Diodorus  (i,  p.  424  >. 
and  Artapanus  (cofii^ri^Ct  >P-  Euseb.  Preep,  £^.  ix,  27 1 
To  this  Artapanus  adds  the  carious  touch  that  it  waa  of 
a  reddish  hue,  tinged  with  gray  (irvppaici^,  sioXiocV 
The  traditions  of  his  beauty  and  size  as  a  ciiiki  have  al- 
readv  been  mentioned.  Thev  are  continued  to  bi:s 
manhood  in  the  Gentile  descriptions*  "  TaD  and  digni- 
fied," says  Artapanus  (^cpo^,  a^cwfianroc) — ^Wise 
and  beautiful  as  his  father  Joseph"  (with  a  curkms  eoa- 
f  iision  of  genealogies),  says  Justin  (xxxvi,  2).  But  be- 
yond the  slight  glance  at  his  infantine  beauty,  no  him 
of  this  grand  personality  is  given  in  the  Bible.  What 
is  described  is  rather  the  reverse.  The  only  point  there 
brought  out  is  a  singular  and  unlooked-for  infimity: 
"  O  my  Lord,  I  am  not  eloquent,  neither  heret«itfb*«  nor 
nnce  thou  hast  spoken  to  thy  servant;  but  I  sma  slow 
of  speech  and  of  a  slow  tongue. . . .  How  shall  Phanoh 
hear  me,  which  am  of  undrcumcised  lips?"  (i.  e.  aknv, 
yrithout  words,  stammering,  hesitating;  Sept.  i<ry»-o- 
0ii>voc  icai  ^apuyX(iMrcoc)\  his  "speech  contemptihte.^ 
like  St.  Paul's— like  the  English  Cromwell  (comp.  C^- 
lyle's  CromwtU,  u,  219)— like  the  first  eflbrts  of  the 
Greek  Demosthenes.  In  the  solution  of  this  dUBcohy 
which  Moses  oflfen  we  read  both  the  disintereatedneas, 
which  is  the  most  distinct  trait  of  his  persowd  cbasae- 
ter,  and  the  future  relation  of  the  two  brothers.  **  Send, 
I  pray  thee,  by  the  hand  of  him  whom  thou  wiU  send* 
(i.  e. "  make  any  one  thy  apostle  rather  than  mc'^.  In 
outward  appearance  this  prayer  was  granted.  Aann 
spoke  and  acted  for  Moses,  and  was  the  pemanent  in- 
heritor of  the  sacred  staff  of  power.  But  Moaea  was  the 
inspiring  soul  behind ;  and  so  as  time  rolls  on,  Aarai« 
the  prince  and  priest,  has  almost  disappeared  from  viev. 
and  Moses,  the  dumb,  backward,  disinterested  propbec 
is  in  appearance  what  he  was  in  truth — ^the  forcniaat 
leader  of  the  chosen  people. 

8.  Motes't  PiMic  Career.— Thus,  after  the  aofitnde  of 
pastoral  life,  where  he  was  appointed  to  ripoi 
for  his  high  calling,  he  was  now  unexpectedly  and 
denly  sent  back  among  his  people,  in  order  to 
their  deliverance  from  Egyptian  bondage.  Ovcmdcd 
and  encouraged  by  the  above  remarkable  interview  with 
Jehovah,  he  resumed  his  journey  into  Egypt,  where  nei- 
ther the  dispirited  state  of  the  Israelites  nor  the  ohad- 
nate  opposition  and  threatenings  of  Pharaoh  were  now 
able  to  shake  the  roan  of  God.  Supported  by  his  bfoth- 
er  Aaron,  and  commissioned  by  God  aa  his  dioaeo  in- 
strument, proving,  by  a  series  of  marrdloiiB  deeda»  in 
the  midst  of  heathenism,  the  God  of  Israel  to  be  the 
only  true  Grod,  Moses  at  last  overcame  the  oppoaitioa  of 
the  Egyptians  (Exod.  v-xii).  Acootding  to  a  divine 
decree,  the  people  of  the  Lord  were  to  quit  Egypt,  sn- 
der  the  command  of  Moses,  in  a  triumphant  Baaatf. 
The  punishments  of  God  were  poured  down  upon  the 
hostile  people  in  an  increasing  ratio,  terminating  in  the 
death  of  the  firstborn,  as  a  sign  that  all  had  deaerved 
death.  See  Bauer,  ffehr.  Myth,  i,  274  sq.,  and  .4  a*- 
JUhrl,  ErkUhr,  der  aUeti,  Wmderguekkhie,  ii,  174  s^; 
Roeenmttller,  Morgad,  i,  276  sq.,  and  SiioL  i,  ii;  J. 
Bryant,  Ofuerv,  on  f As  Phgua  wJUot^i  tm  ike  JBggpHam 
(Lond.  1794) ;  L.  Bertholdt,  Der^a  M<m  m  jSggfC 
gegtu  (ErL  1795);  Eichhom,  in  the  Commeta.  Soc  Gm, 
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reg.  iv,  85  aq.  The  formidable  pow«r  of  paganism,  in 
its  conflict  with  the  theocracy,  wa8  obliged  to  bow  be- 
fore the  apparently  weak  people  of  the  Lord.  The 
Egyptians  paid  tribute  to  the  emigrating  Israelites 
(£xod.  xii,  35),  who  set  out  laden  with  the  spoils  of 
victoiy.  See  Harenberg,  in  the  BUdioiA,  Brem.  vii, 
624  sq.;  Kanne,  Biblische  Untersuch,  ii,  267  aq.;  Heng- 
scenberg,  Pent,  ii,  520  sq. ;  Justi,  Ueb,  d%e  den  Aegypt, 
abgenommenen  GerSihe  (Frckf.  1771);  Augusti,  Thiol, 
Blatter,  i,  516  sq.;  Zeibich,  Vem,  BetrwJiL  II,  i,  20  sq.). 
B.C.  1658.  The  enraged  king  vainly  endeavored  to  de- 
stroy the  emigrants.  Moses,  firmly*  relying  upon  mirac- 
ulous help  from  the  Lord,  led  his  people  through  the 
Ke<l  Sea  into  Arabia,  while  the  host  of  Pharaoh  per- 
ished in  its  waves  (Exod.  xii-xv).   See  Red  Sea,  Pas- 

SAOE  OP. 

After  this  began  the  most  important  functions  of  Mo- 
ses as  the  lawgiver  of  the  Israelites,  who  were  destined 
to  enter  into  Canaan  as  the  people  of  promise,  upon 
whom  rested  the  ancient  blessings  of  the  patriarchs. 
By  the  instrumentality  of  Moses,  they  were  appointed 
to  enter  into  intimate  communion  with  God  through  a 
sacred  covenant,  and  to  be  firmly  bound  to  him  by  a 
new  legislation.  Moses,  having  victoriously  repulsed 
the  attack  of  the  Amalekites,  marched  to  Mount  Sinai, 
where  he  signally  punished  the  defection  of  his  people, 
and  gave  them  the  law  as  a  testimony  of  divine  justice 
and  mercy.  From  Mount  Sinai  they  proceeded  north- 
ward to  the  desert  of  Paran,  and  sent  spies  to  explore 
the  Land  of  Canaan  (Nnmb.  x-xiii).  On  this  occasion 
broke  out  a  violent  rebellion  against  the  lawgiver,  which 
he,  however,  by  divine  assbtance,  energetically  re- 
pressed (Numb,  xiv-xvi).  The  Israelites  frequently 
murmured,  and  were  disobedient  during  about  forty 
yean.  In  a  part  of  the  desert  of  Kadcsh,  which  was 
called  Zin,  near  the  boundaries  of  the  Edomites,  after 
the  sister  of  Moses  had  died,  and  after  even  the  new 
l^neration  had,  like  their  fathers,  proved  to  be  obsti- 
nate and  desponding,  Moses  fell  into  sin,  and  was  on  that 
account  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  introducing  the 
people  into  Canaan  (Numb,  xix,  12).  He  was  appointed 
to  lead  them  only  to  the  boundary  of  their  country,  to 
prepare  aU  that  was  requisite  for  their  entry  into  the 
land  of  promise,  to  admonish  them  impressively,  and  to 
bless  them.  It  was  according  to  God's  appointment 
that  the  new  generation  also,  to  whom  the  occupation 
of  the  country  had  been  promised,  should  arrive  at  their 
l^oal  only  after  having  vanquished  many  obstacles. 
Bven  before  they  had  reached  the  real  boundaries  of  Ca- 
naan they  were  to  be  subjected  to  a  heavy  and  purifying 
trial.  It  was  important  that  a  man  like  Moses  should 
liave  been  at  the  head  of  Israel  during  all  these  provi- 
dential dispensations.  Hb  authority  was  a  powerful 
pveservative  against  despondency  under  heavy  trials. 
Having  in  vain  attempted  to  pass  through  the  territory 
of  the  Edomites,  the  people  marched  around  its  bounda- 
ries by  a  circuitous  and  tedious  route.  Two  powerful 
kings  of  the  Amorites,  Sihon  and  Og,  were  vanquished. 
Moses  led  the  people  into  the  fields  of  Moab  over  against 
Jericho,  to  the  very  threshold  of  Canaan  (Numb,  xx-xxi). 
The  oracles  of  Balaam  became,  by  the  instrumentality 
of  Moses,  blessings  to  hb  people,  because  by  them  they 
-vrere  rendered  conscious  of  the  great  importance  of  hav- 
ing the  Lord  on  their  side.  Moses  happily  averted  the 
danger  which  threatened  the  Israelites  on  the  part  of 
Midian  (Nnmb.  xxv-xxxi).  Hence  he  was  enabled  to 
grant  to  some  of  the  tribes  permanent  dwellings  in  a 
considerable  tract  of  country  situated  to  the  east  of  the 
River  Jordan  (Numb,  xxxii),  and  to  give  to  his  people 
a  foretaste  of  that  well-being  which  was  in  store  for 
them.  Moses  made  excellent  preparations  for  the  con- 
quest and  distribution  of  the  whole  country,  and  con- 
cluded his  public  services  with  powerful  admonitions 
and  impressive  benedictions,  transferring  his  govem- 
noent  to  the  hands  of  Joshua,  who  was  not  unworthy 
to  become  the  successor  of  so  great  a  man.  B.C. 
1618.    For  details  of  these  incidents,  see  Egypt;  Ex- 


ode;  Law;  Passovrb;  Plague;  Sinat;  Wander- 
ings; Wilderness. 

4.  Moses's  Death, — In  exact  conformity  with  hb  life 
b  the  account  of  his  end.  The  book  of  Deuteronomy 
describes,  and  is,  the  long,  last  farewell  of  the  prophet  to 
hb  people.  It  took  place  on  the  first  day  of  the  elev- 
enth month  of  the  fortieth  year  of  the  wanderings,  in 
the  plains  of  Moab  (Deut  i,  8,  6),  in  the  palm-groves 
of  Abila  (Josephus,  Ant,  iv,  8, 1).  See  Abbl-Shittim. 
He  is  describcMl  as  120  years  of  age,  but  with  his  sight 
and  his  freshness  of  strength  unababed  (Deut.  xxxir,  7). 
The  address  from  ch.  i  to  ch.  xxx  contains  the  recapit- 
ulation of  the  law.  Joshua  was  then  appointed  hb  suc- 
cessor. The  law  was  written  out,  and  ordered  to  be  de- 
posited in  the  ark  (ch.  xxxi).  The  song  and  the  bless- 
ing of  the  tribes  conclude  the  farewell  (ch.  xxxii,  xxxiii). 

Then  came  the  mysterious  close.  As  if  to  carry  out 
to  the  last  the  idea  that  the  prophet  was  to  live  not  for 
himself,  but  for  hb  people,  he  b  told  that  he  is  to  see 
the  good  land  beyond  the  Jordan,  but  not  to  possess  it 
himself.  The  sin  for  which  this  penalty  was  imposed 
on  the  prophet  b  difficult  to  ascertain  clearly.  It  was 
because  he  and  Aaron  rebelled  against  Jehovah,  and 
*' believed  him  not  to  sanctify  him,''  in  the  murmurings 
at  Kadesh  (Numb,  xx,  12;  xxvii,  14;  Deut.  xxxii,  51), 
or,  as  it  b  expressed  in  the  Psalms  (cvi,  83),  because  he 
spoke  unadvisedly  with  his  lips.  It  seems  to  have  been 
a  feeling  of  distrust.  "  Can  we  (not,  as  often  rendered, 
can  wc)  bring  water  out  of  the  cliff?"  (Numb,  xx,  10; 
Sept.  fiij  iKu^ofiiVf  *'  surely  we  cannot**).  The  Talmndic 
tradition,  characteristically,  makes  the  sin  to  be  that 
he  called  the  chosen  people  by  the  opprobious  name  of 
'*  rebels.*'  He  ascends  a  mountain  in  the  range  which 
rises  above  the  Jordan  valley.  Its  name  b  specified  so 
particularly  that  it  must  have  been  well  known  in  an- 
cient times,  though,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  exploring 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan,  the  exact  location  has 
until  recently  been  unidentified.  See  Nebo.  Hence  it 
is  called  by  the  specific  name  of  the  Pisgah  (q.  v.).  It 
was  one  of  those  summits  apparently  dedicated  to  dif- 
ferent divinities  (Numb,  xxiii,  14).  Here  Moses  took 
his  stand,  and  sur\''eyed  the  four  great  masses  of  Pales- 
tine west  of  the  Jordan — so  far  as  it  could  be  discerned 
from  that  height.  The  \'iew  has  passed  into  a  proveib 
for  all  nations.  In  two  remarkable  respects  it  illustrates 
the  office  and  character  of  Moses.  First,  it  was  a  view, 
in  its  full  extent,  to  be  imagined  rather  than  actually 
seen.  The  foreground  alone  could  be  clearly  discern- 
ed :  its  dbtance  had  to  be  supplied  by  what  was  be- 
yond, though  suggested  by  what  was  within,  the  actual 
prospect  of  the  seer.  Secondly,  it  is  the  likeness  of  the 
great  discoverer  pointing  out  what  he  himself  will 
never  reach.  To  English  readers  this  has  been  made 
familiar  by  the  application  of  this  passage  to  lord  Ba- 
con, originally  m  the  noble  poem  of  Cowley,  and  then 
drawn  out  at  length  by  lord  Macaulay. 

*'  So  Moses,  the  servant  of  Jehovah,  died  there  in  the 
land  of  Moab,  according  to  the  word  of  Jehovah,  and  he 
buried  him  in  a  'ravine*  in  the  land  of  Moab,  *  before' 
Beth-peor — but  no  man  knoweth  of  hb  sepulchre  unto 
this  day. .  .  .  And  the  children  of  Israel  wept  for  Moses 
in  the  plains  of  Moab  thirty  days"  (Deut.  xxxiv,  5-8). 
This  is  all  that  b  said  in  the  sacred  record.  Jewish, 
Arabian,  and  Christian  traditions  have  labored  to  fill  up 
the  detail.  *' Amid  the  tears  of  the  people — the  women 
beating  their  breasts,  and  the  children  giving  way  to  un- 
controlled wailing— he  withdrew.  At  a  certain  point  in 
hb  ascent  he  made  a  sign  to  the  weeping  multitude  to 
advance  no  farther,  taking  with  him  only  the  elders,  the 
high-priest  Eliezar,  and  the  general  Joshua.  At  the  top 
of  the  mountain  he  dbmissed  the  elders — and  then,  as 
he  was  embracing  Eliezar  and  Joshua,  and  still  speak- 
ing to  them,  a  cloud  suddenly  stood  over  him,  and  he 
vanished  in  a  deep  valley.  He  wrote  the  account  of  his 
own  death  [so  also  Philo,  V,  M,  iii,  89]  in  the  sacred 
books,  fearing  lest  he  should  be  deified"  (Josephus,  A  ni, 
iv,  8,48).    "He  died  in  the  last  month  of  the  Jewbh 
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year** — in  the  Arabic  traditions,  the  7th  of  Adar  (Jala- 
laddin,  p.  888).  After  his  death  he  U  caUed  ''MelkH' 
(Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i,  p.  843). 

The  grave  of  Moees,  though  studiously  concealed  in 
the  sacred  narrative,  in  a  manner  which  seems  to  point 
a  warning  against  the  excessive  veneration  of  all  sacred 
tombs  (see  Jude  9),  and  though  never  acknowledged  by 
the  Jews,  is  shown  by  the  Mussulmans  on  the  toest  (and 
therefore  the  wrong)  side  of  the  Jordan,  between  the 
Dead  Sea  and  SL  Saba  (Stanley,  S.  and  P.  p.  802). 
There  is  some  reason,  however,  to  conclude  from  the 
appearance  of  Moses  with  Elijah  on  the  Mount  of  Trans- 
figuration (Luke  ix,  30,  81)  that  he  was  honored  with 
an  anticipatory  resurrection.  See  Bauer,  //e6r.  Gesch, 
i,  387  sq.;  J.  A.  Schmid,  De  Morte  M.  (Helmst.  1703); 
Abbt,  Ob  Gott  Mo9€8  begrabm  (Hal.  1757) ;  J.  G.  Drasde, 
De  morte  ac  tepultura  MotU  (Viteb.  1784) ;  Reckerches 
sur  la  sq^ubure  de  MoUe,  in  the  BibL  raitomu  xxxi, 
248  sq.;  Donauer,  De  corpore  Mosis  (Ratisb.  1682); 
Hech,  De  Motia  corpore  (Jen.  1653) ;  Beusmann,  Motes 
resuadtatuM  (Getting.  1747);  Rohling,  Mo9e$^  Aluchied 
(Jena,  1867) ;  J.  J.MUlIer,  De  morte  Afosis  (Jena,  1710); 
Kathlef,  De  corpore  Mosis  (Hann.  1788) ;  Zeibich,  Von 
dem  Grabe  Mont  (Gera,  1758) ;  Heyden,  De  Mosia  re- 
eurrectume  (UaL  1728) ;  DansviUe  Review,  Sept.  1861. 

III.  Character^  Work,  and  Writings  of  Motes,  —  It 
will  be  best  to  confine  ourselves  here  to  such  indications 
of  these  as  transpire  through  the  general  framework  of 
the  Scripture  nanmtive,  or  appear  in  traditions  and  pro- 
fane accounts. 

It  is  important  to  trace  his  relation  to  his  immediate 
circle  of  followers.  In  the  exodus  he  takes  the  decisive 
lead  on  the  night  of  the  flight  Up  to  that  point  he 
and  Aaron  appear  almost  on  an  equality;  but  after 
that  Moses  is  nsually  mentioned  alone.  Aaron  still 
held  the  second  place,  but  the  character  of  interpreter 
to  Moses  which  he  had  borne  in  speaking  to  Pharaoh 
withdraws,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  Moses  henceforth 
became  altogether,  what  hitherto  he  had  only  been  in 
part,  the  prophet  of  the  people.  Another  who  occupies  a 
place  nearly  equal  to  Aaron,  though  we  know  but  Uttle 
of  him,  Lb  Hur,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  husband  of  Miriam, 
and  grandfather  of  the  artist  Bezaleel  (Josephus,i4R/. 
iii,  2, 4).  He  and  Aaron  are  the  chief  supporters  of  Mo- 
ses in  moments  of  weariness  or  excitemenL  H  is  adviser 
with  regard  to  the  route  through  the  wilderness,  as  well 
as  in  the  judicial  arrangements,  was,  as  we  have  seen, 
Jethro.  His  servant,  occupying  the  same  relation  to 
him  as  Elisha  to  Elijah,  or  Gchazi  to  Elisha,  was  the 
youthful  Hoshea  (afterwards  Joshua).  Miriam  always 
held  the  independent  position  to  which  her  age  entitled 
her.  Her  part  was  to  supply  the  voice  and  song  to  her 
brother's  prophetic  power. 

But  Moses  is  inoontestably  the  chief  personage  of  the 
history,  in  a  sense  in  which  no  one  else  b  described  be- 
fore  or  since.  In  the  narrative,  the  phrase  is  constantly 
recurring, "  The  Lord  spake  unto  Moees,"  *'  Moses  spake 
unto  the  children  of  Israel."  In  the  traditions  of  the 
desert,  whether  late  or  early,  his  name  predominates 
over  that  of  every  one  else :  '^  The  Wells  of  Moees" — 
on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea ;  ^  the  Mountain  of  Moses" 
(Jebel  Mfisa) — ^near  the  convent  of  St  Catharine;  the 
Kavine  of  Moses  (Shuk  MAsa)— at  Mount  St.  Catharine; 
the  Valley  of  Moses  (Wady  Ma6a)-4it  Petnu  "The 
Books  of  Moses"  are  so  called  (as  afterwards  the  Books 
of  Samuel),  in  all  probability,  from  his  being  the  chief 
subject  of  them.  The  very  word  "  Moeaism"  has  been  in 
later  times  applied  (as  the  proper  name  of  no  other  saint 
of  the  O.  T.)  to  the  whole  religion.  Even  as  applied  to 
tessellated  pavement  ("Mosaic,**  Mutitum,  fiovcitov, 
fiovffdiKov)  there  is  some  probability  that  the  expres- 
sion LB  derived  from  the  variegated  pavement  of  the 
later  Temple,  which  had  then  become  the  representa- 
tive of  the  religion  of  Moees  (see  an  essay  of  Redslob  in 
the  Zeitschrijl  der  Deutsch,MorgenL  GeselU.  xiv,  663). 

It  has  sometimes  been  attempted  to  reduce  this  great 
character  into  a  mere  passive  instrument  of  the  divine 


Will,  as  though  he  had  himself  borne  no  consrioiM  pvt 
in  the  actions  in  which  he  figures,  or  the  mesMf^ 
which  .he  delivers.  This,  however,  is  as  inoompttiUc 
with  the  general  tenor  of  the  scriptural  account  as  it  b 
with  the  common  language  in  which  he  has  been  de- 
scribed by  the  Church  in  all  ages.  The  frequent  ad- 
dresses of  the  Divinity  to  him  no  more  oontiavene  his 
personal  activity  and  intelligenoe  than  in  the  case  of 
Elijah,  Isaiah,  or  PauL  In  the  N.  T.  the  Moesic  legis- 
lation is  expressly  ascribed  to  him :  "  Moses  give  jroo 
circumcision"  (John  vii,  22).  "  Motes,  because  of  the 
hardness  of  your  hearts,  suffered  yon"  (Matt,  xix,  8i 
"Did  not  Moses  give  you  the  law?**  (John  vii,  19). 
"  Moses  accuseth  you"  (John  v,  45).  Paul  goes  »  Ua 
as  to  speak  of  him  as  the  founder  of  the  Jewish  religion: 
"  They  were  all  baptized  wUo  Moses"  (1  Cor.  x,  2).  He 
is  constantly  called  "a  prophet."  In  the  poetiad  lan- 
guage of  the  O.T.  (Numb,  xxi,  18;  DeuL  xxxiii,21), 
and  in  the  popular  language  both  of  Jews  and  Christiana, 
he  is  known  as  "the  Lawgiver."  The  terms  in  whicb 
his  legislation  is  described  by  Philo  (F.  M.  ii,  1-4)  are 
decisive  as  to  the  ancient  Jewish  view.  He  mart  be 
considered,  like  all  the  saints  and  heroes  of  the  Bible,  ai 
a  man  of  marvellous  gifts,  raised  up  by  divine  Provi- 
dence for  a  special  purpose ;  but  as  tod,  both  by  his  on 
disposition  and  by  the  peculiarity  of  the  revelation 
which  he  received,  into  a  closer  oommonion  with  ibt 
invisible  world  than  was  vouchsafed  to  any  other  ia 
the  Old  TesUment. 

Such  a  marvellous  character  was  not  exempted  fnia 
the  most  virutont  attacks  of  that  criticism  called  tlie 
RationaUsmut  vulffarit,  which  at  one  tiooe  threatened  to 
devour  every  fragment  of  antiquity.  The  historjr  of 
Moses  was  considered  merely  a  tissue  of  oontradk^orr 
statements,  till  Voltaire  (in  Questiont  nw  VEmcydopt- 
die,  §  127)  boldly  called  his  very  existence  in  qocatka. 
The  exodus  of  Israel,  of  which  Moses  was  the  sole  in- 
strument, was  deprived  of  its  strictly  histMical  bsais. 
Goethe  wantonly  reduced  the  forty  yean*  wandering  to 
two  years.  Most  of  the  balting-plaoes  named  in  tlie 
books  of  Exodus  and  Numbers  were  deemed  anhiator- 
ical,  and  the  whole  chain  of  events  was  said  to  be  pure- 
ly mythical  De  Wette  {Kritik  der  israeHHtcken  Gt- 
schichte),  Gramberg  {Religionstdem),  VaCke  {BiUittie 
Theologie),  Von  Bohlen  (Commenfar  zum  Bueke  G»- 
esis),  and  George  {Judische  Feste)  combine  to  redoee 
the  whole  to  a  fable.  Even  the  best  substantiated 
acts  of  Moees — such  as  the  construction  of  the  tabcf- 
nacle,  the  founding  of  an  hereditary  priesthood,  the  ap- 
pointment of  cities  of  refuge— were  astmined  to  have 
been  stripped  of  every  vestige  of  historical  veraatr. 
The  finding  of  the  Law  (2  Kings  xxii,  8)  was  saki  is 
prove  nothing  of  its  Mosaic  authorship,  because  the 
Egyptian  priests  pretended  to  have  become  poesesHd 
of  the  books  of  Hermes  in  the  same  way.  The  taUes 
of  stone,  as  evidence  of  the  hlBtorical  activity  of  Mo$e*» 
were  said  to  be  no  evidence,  because  no  mention  is  made 
of  them  at  the  revelation  of  tlie  Decatogue  (Exod.  xx\ 
but  only  on  a  later  occasion,  in  chap.  xxiL  The  testi- 
mony of  their  existence  (1  Rings  viii,  9)  in  the  days  of 
Solomon  was  thought  not  worthy  to  be  depended  opoe. 
because  the  author  lived  after  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem !  By  such  frivolous  aaaerrions  Nork  finds  bio)- 
self  authorized  (see  Ndfr&isch'ckaldmtck^raiiiaifcitt 
Wdrterhuch)  to  resolve  the  character  of  Moses  into  a 
mythical  personage ;  and  to  reduce  the  marveUoos  exi>> 
duS|  and  the  subsequent  journey  through  the  wildemes. 
to  a  level  with  the  mythological  conquests  of  Osiris  or 
those  of  Bacchus,  in  each  of  whom  personificaiioos  of 
the  solar  year  were  recognised.  Moses  is  contrasted 
with  Bacchus,  whose  grandfather  Kadmus  placed  bin 
in  an  ark  and  exposed  him  to  the  ocean  (see  J.J.  Mai- 
ler, De  Mose  in  Bacckum  coneerso  [Jena,  1667]).  The 
600,000  fighting  men  in  Israel  are  assumed  to  be  to 
many  stars,  which  ancient  astronomers  believed  to  ex- 
ist. The  wonder-working  rod  of  Moses  was  considered 
to  be  as  pure  a  fiction  as  the  serpent-rod  of  Henaea 
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The  passage  of  the  Ked  Sea  by  Moses  and  his  followers 
was  regarded  as  a  striking  parallel  to  some  of  the  de- 
tails of  Baochus*s  expedition  to  India  (Nonnus,  xx,  258). 
Bacchos  also  smites  the  Hydaspes  with  a  rod,  and  passes 
over  dry-shod  (Nonnus,  xxiii,  115, 124, 156-188;  xziv, 
41)^  Even  the  smiting  of  the  rock  by  Moses  is  compared 
to  a  myth  ireoorded  in  Euripides  (Baech,  v,  708) ;  to 
Bacchus  smiting  a  rock — not  indeed  in  his  own  person, 
bat  by  the  instrumentality  of  his  priestess,  who  wielded 
the  thyiBos-Tod — with  a  similar  result  of  water  flowing 
from  it.  These  attempts  to  neutralize  history  are  quoted 
simply  as  literary  curiosities,  and  they  show  by  what 
methods  it  was  thought  possible  to  establish  the  myth- 
ical origin  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth.  But  as  the 
historical  veracity  of  the  Gospel  history  can  alone  ac- 
count for  the  existence  and  subsistence  of  Christianity, 
so  the  past  and  present  influence  of  the  Mosaic  constitu- 
tion can  only  be  explained  by  the  strictly  historical 
character  of  its  beginnings. 

1.  There  are  two  main  characters  in  which  Moses  ap- 
pears, namely,  as  a  Leader  and  as  a  Prophet.  The  two 
are  more  frequently  combined  in  the  East  than  i«  the 
West.  Several  remarkable  instances  occur  in  the  his- 
tory of  Mohammedanism :  Mohammed  himself,  Abd-el- 
Kader  in  Algeria,  Shamyl  in  Circassia. 

(a.)  As  a  Leader  his  life  divides  itself  into  the  three 
epochs  of  the  march  to  Sinai,  thef  march  from  Sinai 
to  Kadesh,  and  the  conquest  of>the  transjordanic  king- 
doms. Of  his  natural  gifts  in  this  capacity  we  have 
but  few  means  of  judging.  The  two  main  difficulties 
which  he  encountered  were  the  reluctance  of  the  people 
to  submit  to  his  guidance  and  the  impracticable  nature 
of  the  country  which  they  had  to  traverse.  The  pa- 
tience with  which  he  bore  their  murmurs  is  often  de- 
scribed— at  the  Red  Sea,  at  the  apostasy  of  the  golden 
calf  (the  eccentric  Beke  contends  that  the  idol  was  a 
cone,  and  not  a  calf  [  The  Idol  in  Horeb,  Lond.  1871]), 
at  the  rebellion  of  Korah,  at  the  complaints  of  Aaron 
and  Miriam  (see  below).  The  incidents  with  which 
his  name  was  specially  connected  both  in  the  sacred 
narratiye  and  in  the  Jewish,  Arabian,  and  heathen  tra- 
ditions were  those  of  supplying  water  when  most  want- 
ed. This  is  the  only  point  in  his  life  noted  by  Tacitus, 
who  describes  him  as  guided  to  a  spring  of  water  by  a 
herd  of  wild  asses  {Hitt,  v,  8).  In  the  Pentateuch  these 
supplies  of  water  take  place  at  Marah,  at  Horeb,  at  Ka- 
desh, and  in  the  land  of  Moab.  That  at  Marah  is  pro- 
duced by  the  sweetening  of  waters  through  a  tree  in 
the  desert ;  those  at  Horeb  and  at  Kadesh  by  the  open- 
iog  of  a  rift  in  the  '*rock''  and  in  the  ''cUjBr;"  that  in 
Moab  by  the  united  efforts,  under  his  direction,  of  the 
chiefs  and  of  the  people  (Numb,  xxi,  18).  (See  PhUo, 
V.  M,  i,  40.)  An  illustration  of  these  passages  is  to  be 
found  in  one  of  the  representations  of  Raroeses  II  (con- 
temporary with  Moses),  in  like  manner  calling  out  wa- 
ter from  the  desert  rocks  (see  Bnigsch,  Hint,  de  VEg,  i, 
153).  Of  the  first  three  of  these  incidents,  traditional 
sites,  bearing  his  name,  are  shown  in  the  desert  at  the 
present  day,  though  most  of  them  are  rejected  by  mod- 
em travellers.  One  is  Aytln  MCisa, "  the  wells  of  Mo- 
ae»,^  immediately  south  of  Suez,  which  the  tradition 
(probably  from  a  confusion  with  Marah)  ascribes  to  the 
rod  of  Moses.  Of  the'  water  at  Horeb,  two  memorials 
are  shown :  one  is  the  Shuk  Mfisa,  or  "  deft  of  Moses," 
in  the  side  of  Mount  St.  CSatharine ;  and  the  other  is  the 
remarkable  stone,  first  mentioned  expressly  ij)  the  Ko- 
ran (ii,  57),  which  exhibits  the  twelve  marks  or  mouths 
out  of  which  the  water  is  supposed  to  have  issued  for 
the  twelve  tribes  (Stanley,  ^S^yr.  andPaL  p.  46, 47;  also 
Wolff,  TravelSj  p.  125, 2d  ed.).  The  fourth  is  the  cele- 
brated "  Sik,"  or  ravine,  by  which  Petra  is  approached 
from  the  east,  and  which,  from  the  story  of  its  being 
torn  open  by  the  rod  of  Moses,  has  given  his  name  (the 
Wady  Mdsa)  to  the  whole  valley.  The  quails  and  the 
manna  are  less  directly  ascribed  to  the  intercession  of 
Moses.  The  brazen  serpent  that  was  lifted  up  as  a  sign 
of  the  divine  protection  against  the  snakes  of  the  desert 


(Numb,  xxi,  8, 9)  was  directly  connected  with  his  name 
down  to  the  latest  times  of  the  nation  (2  Kings  xviii,  4 ; 
John  iii,  14).  Of  all  the  relics  of  his  time,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  ark,  it  was  the  one  longest  preserved. 
See  Nehushtan. 

The  route  through  the  wilderness  is  described  as 
having  been  made  under  his  g|uidance.  The  particular 
spot  of  the  encampment  was  fixed  by  the  cloudy  pillar ; 
but  the  direction  of  the  people,  first  to  the  Red  Sea  and 
then  to  Mount  Sinai  (where  he  had  been  before),  was 
communicated  through  Moses,  or  given  by  him.  Ac- 
cording to  the  tradition  of  Memphis,  the  passage  of  the 
Red  Sea  was  effected  through  Moses's  knowledge  of 
the  movement  of  the  tide  (Euseb.  Prcsp.  Ev,  ix,  27). 
In  all  the  wanderings  from  Mount  Sinai  he  is  said 
to  have  had  the  assistance  of  Jethro.  In  the  Bf  ussul- 
man  legends,  as  if  to  avoid  this  appearance  of  human 
aid,  the  place  of  Jethro  is  taken  by  £1  Khudhr,  the  mys- 
terious benefactor  of  mankind  (D'Herbelot,  s.  v.  Moussa). 
On  approaching  Palestine  the  office  of  the  leader  be- 
comes blended  with  that  of  the  general  or  the  conquer- 
or. By  Moses  the  spies  were  sent  to  explore  the  coun- 
try.  Against  his  advice  took  place  the  first  disastrous 
battle  at  Hormah.,  To  his  guidance  is  ascribed  the  cir- 
cuitous route  by  which  the  nation  approached  Palestine 
from  the  east,  and  to  his  generalship  the  two  successive 
campaigns  in  which  Sihon  and  Og  were  defeated.  The 
narrative  b  told  so  shortly  that  we  are  in  danger  of  for- 
getting that,  at  this  last  stage  of  his  life,  Moses  must 
have  been  as  much  a  conqueror  and  victorious  soldier 
as  Joshua. 

(6.)  His  character  as  a  Prophet  is,  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  more  distinctly  brought  out.  He  is  the  first 
as  he  is  the  greatest  example  of  a  prophet  in  the  O.  T. 
The  name  is,  indeed,  applied  to  Abraham  before  (Gen. 
XX,  7),  but  so  casually  as  not  to  enforce  our  attention. 
But  in  the  case  of  Moses  it  is  given  with  peculiar  em- 
phasis. In  a  certain  sense  he  appears  as  the  centre  of 
a  prophetic  circle,  now  for  the  first  time  named.  His 
brother  and  sister  were  both  endowed  with  prophetic 
giftsL  Aaron's  fluent  speech  enabled  him  to  act  the 
part  of  prophet  for  Moses  in  the  first  instance ;  and  Mir- 
iam Lb  expressly  called  ^  the  Prophetess.**  The  seven- 
ty elders,  and  Eldad  and  Medad  also,  all  "^  prophesied" 
(Numb,  xi,  25-27).  But  Moses  (at  least  after  the  ex- 
odus) rose  high  above  all  these.  The  others  are  spoken 
of  as  more  or  less  inferior.  Their  communications  were 
made  to  them  in  dreams  and  figures  (Deut.  xiii,  1-4 ; 
Numb.  xii,6).  But  '*  Moses  was  not  so."  With  him 
the  divine  revelations  were  made  *' mouth  to  mouth, 
even  apparently,  and  not  in  dark  speeches,  and  the  si- 
mUitude  of  Jehovah  shall  he  behold"  (Numb,  xii,  8). 
In  the  Mussulman  legends  his  surname  is  Kelim  A  lUih, 
'^  the  spoken  to  by  God."  Of  the  especial  modes  of  this 
more  direct  communication  four  great  examples  are 
given,  corresponding  to  four  criticid  epochs  in  his  his- 
torical career,  which  help  us  in  some  degree  to  under- 
stand what  is  meant  by  these  expressions  in  the  sacred 
texL    See  Pbophet. 

(1.)  The  appearance  of  the  divine  Presence  in  the 
flaming  acacia-tree  has  already  been  noticed.  The  usu- 
al pictorial  representations  of  that  scene — of  a  winged 
human  form  in  the  midst  of  the  bush — ^belong  to  Philo 
{y,M.  i,  12),  not  to  the  Bible.  No  form  is  described. 
(*The  angel"  or  '*  messenger"  is  spoken  of  as  being  "  in 
the  flame."  On  this  it  was  that  Moses  was  afraid  to 
look,  and  hid  his  face  in  order  to  hear  the  divine  voice 
(Exod.  iii,  2-6).    See  Bubnino  Bush. 

(2.)  In  the  giving  of  the  Law  from  Mount  Sinai,  the 
outward  form  of  the  revelation  was  a  thick  darkness, 
as  of  a  thunder-cloud,  out  of  which  proceeded  a  voice 
(Exod.  xix,  19 ;  xx,  21).  The  revelation  on  this  occasion 
was  especially  of  the  name  of  Jehovah.  Outside  this 
cloud  Moses  himself  remained  on  the  mountain  (Exod. 
xxiv,  1, 2, 15),  and  received  the  voice,  as  from  the  cloud, 
which  revealed  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  a  short 
code  of  laws  in  addition  (Exod.  xx-xxiii).    On  two 
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occasions  he  is  described  as  having  penetrated  within 
the  darkness,  and  remained  there  successively  for  two 
periods  of  forty  days,  spent  in  seclusion  and  fasting 
(Ezod.  xziv,  18 ;  xxxiv,  28).  On  the  first  occasion  he 
received  instructions  respecting  the  tabernacle,  from  **  a 
pattern  showed  to  him"  (xxv,  9,  40;  xxvi,  xxvii),  and 
respecting  the  priesthood  (xxviii-xxxi).  Of  the  sec- 
ond occasion  hardly  anything  is  told  us  (see  Ortlob,  De 
jejumo  Mosia  [Lips.  1702]).  But  each  of  these  periods 
was  concluded  by  the  production  of  the  two  slabs  or  ta- 
bles of  granite  containing  the  successive  editions  of  the 
Ten  Commandmenta  (Exod.  xxxii,  15, 16).  On  the  first 
of  the  two  occasions  the  ten  moral  commandments  are 
undoubtedly  those  commonly  so  called  (comp.  Exod. 
XX,  1-17;  xxxii,  15;  Deut.  v,  6-22).  0.n  the  second 
occasion  some  interpreters  (taking  the  literal  sense  of 
Exod.  xxxiv,  27,  28)  hold  that  they  were  the  ten 
(chiefly)  ceremonial  commandments  of  Exod.  xxxiv, 
14-26;  but  they  were  evidently  the  same  as  before. 
The  first  are  expressly  said  to  have  been  the  writing 
of  God  (Exod.  xxxi,  18;  xxxii,  16;  Deut  v,  22) ;  with 
respect  to  the  second,  the  phraseology  is  ambiguous 
("  he  wrote,"  Exod.  xxxiv,  28),  and  hence  some  have 
held  them  to  be  merely  the  writing  of  Moses — contra- 
ry, however,  to  the  language  of  Exod.  xxxiv,  1.  See 
Law  of  Moses. 

(8.)  It  was  nearly  at  the  close  of  those  communica- 
tions in  the  mountains  of  Sinai  that  an  especial  revela- 
tion was  made  to  him  personally,  answering  in  some 
degree  to  that  which  first  called  him  to  his  mission.  In 
the  despondency  produced  by  the  apostasy  of  the  molten 
calf,  he  besought  Jehovah  to  show  him  ^'his  glory." 
The  wish  was  thoroughly  Egyptian.  The  same  is  re- 
corded of  Amenoph,  the  Pharaoh  preceding  the  exodus. 
But  the  diWne  answer  is  thoroughly  Biblical.  It  an- 
nounced that  an  actual  viuon  of  God  was  impossible. 
*'Thou  canst  not  see  my  face;  for  there  shall  no  man 
see  my  face  and  live."  He  was  commanded  to  come 
absolutely  alone.  Even  the  flocks  and  herds  which  fed 
in  the  neighboring  valleys  were  to  be  removed  out  of 
the  sight  of  the  mountain  (Exod.  xxxiii,  18, 20;  xxxiv, 
1, 8).  He  took  his  place  on  a  well-known  or  prominent 
rock  (*Hhe  rock")  (xxxiii,  21).  The  cloud  passed  by 
(xxxiii,  22;  xxxiv,  5).  A  voice  proclaimed  the  two 
immutable  attributes  of  Grod,  Justice  and  Love,  in  words 
which  became  part  of  the  religious  creed  of  Israel  and 
of  the  world  (xxxiv,  6,  7).  The  importance  of  this  in- 
cident in  the  life  of  Moses  is  attested  not  merely  by  the 
place  which  it  occupies  in  the  sacred  record,  but  by  the 
deep  hold  that  it  has  taken  of  the  Mussulman  tradi- 
tions and  the  local  legends  of  Mount  Sinai.  It  is  told, 
with  some  characteristic  variations,  in  the  Koran  (vii, 
189),  and  is  commemorated  in  the  Mussulman  chapel 
erected  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  which  from  this 
incident  (rather  than  from  any  other)  has  taken  the 
name  of  the  Mountain  of  Moses  (Jebel  MAsa).  A  cavity 
is  shown  in  the  rock  as  produced  by  the  pressure  of  the 
back  of  Moses  when  he  shrank  from  the  divine  glory 
(Stanley,  8,  and  P,  p.  80).  See  Stemler,  De  Most  Jeho- 
vam  a  tergo  vidente  (Lips.  1730).     See  Sinai. 

(4.)  The  fourth  mode  of  divine  manifestation  was 
that  which  is  described  as  commencing  at  this  Junc- 
ture, and  which  continued  with  more  or  less  uniformity 
through  the  rest  of  his  career.  Immediately  after  the 
catastrophe  of  the  worship  of  the  calf,  and  apparently 
in  consequence  of  it,  Moses  removed  the  chief  tent  out- 
side the  camp,  and  invested  it  with  a  sacred  character 
under  the  name  of  **  the  Tent  or  Tabernacle  of  the  Con- 
gregation" (xxxiii,  7).  This  tent  became  henceforth 
the  chief  scene  of  his  communications  with  God.  He 
left  the  camp,  and  it  is  described  how,  as  in  the  expec- 
tation of  some  great  event,  all  the  people  rose  up  and 
stood  every  man  at  his  tent  door,  and  looked — ^gazing 
after  Moses  until  he  disappeared  within  the  tenL  As 
he  disappeared  the  entrance  was  closed  behind  him  by 
the  cloudy  pillar,  at  the  sight  of  which  the  people  pro»- 
trated  themselves  (xxxiii,  10).    The  communications 


within  the  tent  are  described  as  being  still  more  iolH 
mate  than  those  on  the  mountain. •  ''Jehovah  spake 
unto  Moses  face  to  face,  as  a  man  qwaketh  onto  his 
friend"  (xxxiii,  11).  He  was  apparently  accompanied 
on  these  mysterious  visits  by  his  attendant  Hoahea  (vr 
Joshua),  who  remained  in  the  tent  after  hia  master  bad 
left  it  (xxxiii,  11).  All  the  revelations  rontaiwd  in 
the  books  of  Leviticus  and  Numbers  seem  to  have  been 
made  in  this  manner  (Lev.  i,  1 ;  Numb,  i,  1). 

It  was  daring  these  communications  that  a  peculiar- 
ity is  mentioned  which  apparently  had  not  been  sees 
before.  It  was  on  his  final  descent  from  Mount  Sinii, 
after  his  second  long  sedusion,  thi^  a  splend<n'  sbooe  on 
his  face,  as  if  from  the  glory  of  the  divine  Presence.  It 
is  from  the  Vulgate  translation  of  "  ray"  (l*^p)f  "conHi- 
Uaa  habens  faciem,"  that  the  conventional  representa- 
tion of  the  homa  of  Moaes  has  arisen.  See  Zeibich,  Jk 
radiants  Mons  facie  (Gera,  1764).  The  rest  of  the  story 
is  told  so  diflTerently  in  the  different  versions  that  both 
must  be  given.  (1.)  In  the  A.  V.  and  most  Protestant 
versions  Moses  is  said  to  wear  a  veil  in  order  to  hide 
the  splendor.  In  order  to  produce  this  sense,  the  A.  V. 
of  Exod.  xxxiii,  84  reads,  '<  and  [till]  Moses  had  done 
speaking  with  them" — and  other  versions,  "■  he  had  put 
on  the  veiL"  (2.)  In  the  Sept  and  the  Vulgate,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  is  said  to  pot  on  the  veil,  not  daring,  hax 
after,  the  conversation  with  the  people — in  order  to  hide, 
not  the  splendor,  but  the  vanishing  awmy  of  the  spiei- 
dor ;  and  to  have  worn  it  till  the  moment  of  his  letum 
to  the  divine  Presence  in  order  to  rekindle  the  \i^ 
there.  With  this  reading  agrees  the  obvious  meaning 
of  the  Hetnew  words,  and  it  is  this  rendering  of  the 
sense  which  is  followed  by  Paul  in  2  Cor.  iii,  13,  R 
where  he  contrasts  the  fearlessness  of  the  apostolic 
teaching  with  the  concealment  of  that  of  the  O.  T. : 
^^  We  have  no  fear,  as  Moses  had,  that  oar  gloiy  will 
pass  away." 

(5.)  There  is  another  form  of  the  prophetic  gift  in 
which  Moses  more  nearly  resembles  the  later  pnipbcts. 
namely,  oa  a  writer.  We  need  not  here  determme 
(what  is  best  considered  under  the  several  books  which 
bear  his  name,  Pentateuch,  etc.)  the  extent  of  hii  aa- 
thorship,  or  the  period  at  which  these  books  were  pot 
together  in  their  present  form.  He  b  also  traditioDsIlT 
coimected  with  the  first  draft  at  least  of  the  book  ot 
Job  (q.  v.).  Eupolemus  (Euseb.  Prop,  Ec,  ix,  26)  makes 
him  the  author  of  letters.  But  of  this  the  Hebiev  nar- 
rative gives  no  indication.  There  are  two  poitioDs  of 
the  Pentateuch,  and  two  only,  of  which  the  actual  rr^ 
vug  is  ascribed  to  Moses:  Irt,  the  aeoond  edition  of  the 
Ten  Commandments  (Exod.  xxxiv,  28);  2d,  the  reps- 
ter  of  the  stations  in  the  wUdemess  (Namb.  xxxiii,  1). 
But  it  is  dear  that  the  prophetical  office,  as  re|ireseotc«l 
in  the  histoiy  of  Moses,  included  the  poetical  Ibrm  of 
composition  which  characteriaes  the  Jewish  piopbecr 
generally.  These  poetical  utterances,  whether  connect- 
ed with  Moses  by  ascription  or  by  actual  aathonhifi. 
enter  so  largely  into  the  full  Biblical  conception  of  his 
character  that  they  must  here  be  mentioned. 

[1.]  ^ The  song  which  Moses  and  the  children  ofla^ 
rad  sung"  (after  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  Exod.  xr. 
1-19).  It  is  unquestionaUy  the'eariiest  written  aecomc 
of  that  event;  and,  although  it  may  have  been  in  part* 
according  to  the  conjectures  of  Ewald  and  Boioen. 
adapted  to  the  sanctuary  of  Geriaim  and  Shiloh,  yti  its 
framework  and  ideas  are  essentially  Mosaic  It  ia  prob- 
ably this  song  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  Bev.  xr,  % 
8 :  '*  They  stand  on  the  sea  of  glass  ming^  witL  fiiv 
.  .  .  and  nng  the  song  of  Moaes,  the  servant  of  God." 

[2.]  A  fragment  of  a  war-song  againat  Amah*k  (£xod. 
xvii,  16) : 

**  As  the  hand  is  on  the  throne  of  Jehovah, 
So  will  Jehovah  war  with  Amalek 
From  generation  to  generation." 

[8.]  A  fragment  of  a  lyrical  bant  of  indignatiec. 
(Exod.xxii,18): 
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"  Not  the  VQlce  of  them  that  shoot  for  maBtery, 
Nor  the  voice  of  them  that  cry  for  being  overcomei 
But  the  noise  of  them  that  sing  do  I  hear.*' 

[4.]  Probablyi  either  from  him  or  his  immediate  pro- 
phetic followers,  the  fragments  of  war-songs  ui  Nmnb. 
xxi,  14, 15,  27-30,  preserved  in  the  "  book  of  the  wars 
of  Jehovah,"  Numb,  xxi,  14;  and  the  address  to  the 
well,  xxi,  16, 17, 18. 

[5.]  The  song  of  Moses  (Deut.  xxxiii,  1-^3),  setting 
forth  the  greatness  and  the  failings  of  IsraeL  It  is  re- 
markable as  bringing  out  with  much  force  the  idea  of 
God  as  the  Rock  (xxxii,  4, 15, 18, 80, 81, 87).  The  spe- 
cial allusions  to  the  pastoral  riches  of  Israel  point  to  the 
tmnsjordanic  territory  as  the  scene  of  its  compooition 
(xxxii,  18, 14). 

[6.  ]  The  blessing  of  Moses  on  the  tribes  (Deut.  xxxiii, 
1-29).  If  there  are  some  allusions  in  thb  psalm  to  cir- 
cumstances only  belonging  to  a  later  time  (such  as  the 
migration  of  Dan,  xxxiii,  22),  yet  there  is  no  one  in 
whose  mouth  it  could  be  so  appropriately  placed  as  in 
that  of  the  great  leader  on  the  eve  of  the  final  conquest 
uf  Palestine.  This  poem,  combined  with  the  similar 
blessing  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xlix),  embraces  a  complete  col- 
lective view  of  the  characteristics  of  the  tribes.  See 
Vock,  Mont  canticum  cygneum  (NordL  1861);  Kamp- 
hausen,  Vtu  Lied  Mosia  erkldrt  (Leips.  1862). 

[7.]  The  90th  Psalm,  '*A  prayer  of  Moses,  the  man 
of  God."  The  title,  like  all  the  dtles  of  the  Psalms,  is 
of  doubtful  authority — and  the  psalm  ha^  often  been  re- 
ferred to  a  later  author.  But  Ewald  {Ptalmen,  p.  91) 
thinks  that,  even  though  this  be  the  case,  it  still  breathes 
the  spirit  of  the  venerable  lawgiver.  There  is  some- 
thing extremely  characteristic  of  Moses  in  the  view 
taken,  as  from  the  summit  or  base  of  Sinai,  of  the  eter^ 
iiity  of  God,  greater  even  than  the  eternity  of  moun- 
tains, in  contrast  with  the  fleeting  generations  of  man. 
One  expression  in  the  psalm,  as  to  the  limit  of  human 
life  (seventy,  or  at  most  eighty  years),  in  ver.  10,  would, 
if  it  be  Mosaic,  fix  its  date  to  the  stay  at  Sinai.  Jerome 
{Adv. Ruffiiu  i,  18),  on  the  authority  of  Origen,  ascribes 
the  next  eleven  psalms  to  Moses.  Cosmas  {Coanwgr,  v, 
223)  supposes  that  it  is  by  a  younger  Moses  of  the  time 
of  David. 

How  far  the  gradual  development  of  these  revelations 
or  prophetic  utterances  had  any  connection  with  Moses's 
own  character  and  history,  the  materials  are  not  such  as 
to  justify  any  decisive  judgment.  His  Egyptian  edu- 
cation must,  on  the  one  hand,  have  supplied  him  with 
much  of  the  ritual  of  the  Israelitish  worship.  The  co- 
incidences between  the  arrangements  of  the  priesthood, 
the  dress,  the  sacrifices,  the  ark,  etc.,  in  the  two  coun- 
tries, are  decisive.  On  the  other  hand,  the  proclamation 
of  the  unity  of  God,  not  merely  as  a  doctrine  confined 
to  the  priestly  ovder,  but  communicated  to  the  whole 
nation,  implies  distuict  antagonism,  almost  a  conscious 
i«coil  against  the  Egyptian  system.  The  absence  of  the 
doctrine  of  a  future  state  (without  adopting  to  its  full 
extent  the  paradox  of  Warburton)  proves  at  least  a  re- 
markable independence  of  the  Egyptian  theology,  in 
which  that  great  doctrine  held  so  prominent  a  place. 
^)ome  modem  critics  have  supposed  that  the  Levitical 
ritual  was  an  after-growth  of  the  Mosaic  system,  neces- 
sitated or  suggested  by  the  incapacity  of  the  Israelites 
to  retain  the  higher  and  simpler  doctrine  of  the  divine 
tinicy — as  proved  by  their  return  to  the  worship  of  the 
lieliopolitan  calf  under  the  sanction  of  the  bh>ther  of 
Moses  himself.  There  is  no  direct  statement  of  this  con- 
nection in  the  sacred  narrative;  but  there  are  indirect 
indications  of  it  suflScient  to  give  some  color  to  such  an 
explanation.  The  event  itself  is  described  as  a  crisis  in 
the  life  of  Moses,  almost  equal  to  that  in  which  he  re- 
ceived his  first  call.  In  an  agony  of  rage  and  disap- 
pointment he  destroyed  the  monument  of  his  first  reve- 
lation (Exod.  xxxii,  19).  He  threw  up  his  sacred  mis- 
sion (ib.  82).  He  craved  and  he  received  a  new  and 
special  revelation  of  the  attributes  of  God  to  console  him 
(ib.  xxxiii,  18).     A  fresh  start  was  made  in  his  career 


(ib.  xxxiv,  29).  His  relation  with  his  countrymen 
henceforth  became  more  awful  and  mysterious  (ib.  82- 
85).  In  point  offset,  the  greater  part  of  the  details  of 
the  Levitical  system  were  subsequent  to  this  catastro- 
phe. The  institution  of  the  Levitical  tribe  grew  di- 
rectly out  of  it  (xxxii,  26).  The  inferiority  of  this  part 
of  the  system  to  the  rest  is  expressly  stated  in  the 
prophets,  and  expressly  connected  with  the  idolatrous 
tendencies  of  the  nation.  ^'Wherefore  I  gave  them 
statutes  that  were  not  good,  and  judgments  whereby 
they  should  not  live"  (Ezek.  xx,  25).  ^I  spake  not 
unto  your  fathers,  nor  commanded  them  in  the  day  that 
I  brought  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  concerning 
burnt-offerings  or  sacrifices"  (Jer.  vii,  22).  Other  por- 
tions of  the  law,  such  as  the  regulations  of  slavery,  of 
blood-feud,  of  dean  and  unclean  fo^d,  were  probably 
taken,  with  the  necessary  modifications,  from  the  cus- 
toms of  the  desert-tribes.  But  the  distinguishing  feat- 
ures of  the  law  of  Israel,  which  have  remained  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  Christendom,  are  peculiarly  Mosaic — 
the  Ten  Commandments;  and  the  general  spirit  of  jus- 
tice, humanity,  and  liberty  that  pervades  even  the  more 
detailed  and  local  obser>'anGe8  is  equally  indicative  of 
a  new  sera  in  legislation. 

The  prophetic  office  of  Moses,  however,  can  only  be 
fully  considered  in  connection  with  his  whole  character 
and  appearance.  "  By  a  prophet  Jehovah  brought  Is- 
rael out  of  Egypt,  and  by  a  prophet  was  he  preserved" 
(Hos.  xii,  18).  He  was,  in  a  sense  peculiar  to  himself, 
the  fomider  and  representative  of  his  people;  and  in 
accordance  with  this,  complete  identification  of  himself 
with  his  nation  is  the  only  strong  personal  trait  which 
we  are  able  to  gather  from  his  history.  '*The  man 
Moses  was  very  meek,  above  all  the  men  that  were 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth"  (Numb,  xii,  8).  The  word 
"  meek"  is  hardly  an  adequate  reading  of  the  Hebrew 
term  139,  which  should  be  rather  **much  enduring;" 
and,  in  fact,  his  onslaught  on  the  Egyptian,  and  his  sud- 
den dashing  of  the  tables  on  the  ground,  indicate  rather 
the  reverse  of  what  we  should  call "  meekness."  It  rep- 
resents what  we  should  now  designate  by  the  word 
"disinterested."  All  that  is  told  of  him  indicates  a 
withdrawal  of  himself,  a  preference  of  the  cause  of  his 
nation  to  his  own  interests,  which  makes  him  the  most 
complete  example  of  Jewish  patriotism.  He  joins  his 
countrymen  in  their  degrading  servitude  (Exod.  ii,  11; 
v,  4).  He  forgets  himself  to  avenge  their  wrongs  (ii, 
14).  He  desires  that  his  brother  may  take  the  lead 
instead  of  himself  (Exod.  iv,  18).  He  wishes  that  not 
he  only,  but  that  all  the  nation  were  gifted  alike:  ''£n- 
viest  thou  for  my  sake?"  (Numb,  xi,  29).  When  the 
ofl'er  is  made  that  the  people  should  be  destroyed,  and 
that  he  should  be  made  "  a  great  nation"  (Exod.  xxxii, 
10),  he  prays  that  they  may  be  forgiven — ^  if  not,  blot 
me,  I  pray  thee,  out  of  thy  book  which  thou  hast  writ- 
ten" (xxxii,  82).  His  sons  were  not  raised  to  honor. 
The  leadership  of  the  people  passed,  after  his  death,  to 
another  tribe.  In  the  books  which  bear  his  name,  Abra- 
ham, and  not  himself,  appears  as  the  real  father  of  the 
nation.  In  spite  of  his  great  pre-eminence,  they  are 
never  '*  the  children  of  Moses." 

2.  In  the  O.T.  the  name  of  Moses  does  not  occur  so 
frequently  after  the  close  of  the  Pentateuch  as  might 
be  expected.  In  the  Judges  it  occurs  only  once — in 
speaking  of  the  wandering  Levite  Jonathan,  his  grand- 
son, lu  the  Hebrew  copies,  followed  by  the  A.  Y.,  it 
has  been  superseded  by  "Manasseh,"  in  order  to  avoid 
throwing  discredit  on  the  family  of  so  great  a  man. 
See  Manassbh,  2.  In  the  Psalms  and  the  Prophets, 
however,  he  is  frequently  named  as  the  chief  of  the 
prophets. 

In  the  N.  T.  he  is  referred  to  partly  as  the  represent- 
ative of  the  law — as  in  the  numerous  passages  cited 
above — and  in  the  vision  of  the  transfiguration,  where 
he  appears  side  by  side  with  Elijah.  It  is  possible  that 
the  peculiar  word  rendered  ^decease"  ((4'o^oi)  —  used 
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only  in  Luke  ix,  81,  and  iu  2  Pet  i,  15,  where  it  may 
have  been  drawn  from  the  context  of  the  transfigura- 
tion— was  suggested  by  the  exodus  of  Moses.  As  the 
author  of  the  Law,  he  is  contrasted  with  Christ,  the  Au- 
thor of  the  Gospel:  '^The  law  was  given  by  Moses" 
(John  i,  17).  The  ambiguity  and  transitory  nature  of 
his  glory  is  set  against  the  permanence  and  clearness  of 
Christianity  (2  Cor.  iii,  lS-18),  and  bis  mediatorial  char- 
acter ("  the  law  in  the  hand  of  a  mediator")  against  the 
unbroken  communication  of  God  in  Christ  (Gral.  iii,  19). 
His  "service**  of  God  is  contrasted  with  Christ's  sonship 
(Heb.  iii,  5,  6).  But  he  is  also  spoken  of  as  a  likeness 
of  Christ;  and  as  this  is  a  point  of  view  which  has  been 
almost  lost  in  the  Church,  compared  with  the  more  fa- 
miliar comparisons  of  Christ  to  Adam,  David,  Joshua, 
and  yet  has  as  fifm  a  basis  in  fact  as  any  of  them,  it 
mav  be  well  to  draw  it  out  in  detaiL 

[1.  J  Moses  la,  as  it  would  seem,  the  only  character  of 
the  O.  T.  to  whom  Christ  expressly  likens  himself— 
**  Moses  wrote  of  me"  (John  v,  46).  It  is  uncertain  to 
what  passage  our  Lord  alludes,  but  the  general  opinion 
seems  to  be  the  true  one — that  it  is  the  remarkable  pre- 
diction in  Deiit.  xviii,  16, 18,  19— "The  Lord  thy  God 
will  raise  up  unto  thee  a  prophet  from  the  midst  of  thee, 
from  thy  brethren,  like  unto  me;  unto  him  ye  shall 
hearken. ...  I  will  raise  them  up  a  prophet  from  among 
their  brethren,  like  unto  thee,  and  will  put  my  words  in 
his  mouth;  and  he  shall  speak  unto  them  all  that  I 
shall  command  him.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  that 
whosoever  will  not  hearken  unto  my  words  which  he 
shall  speak  in  my  name,  I  will  require  it  of  him."  This 
passage  is  also  expressly  quoted  by  Stephen  (Acts  vii, 
37),  anfl  it  is  probably  iu  allusion  to  it  that  at  the 
transfiguration,  in  the  presence  of  Moses  and  Elijah, 
the  words  were  uttered,  "  Hear  ye  him."  It  suggests 
three  main  points  of  likeness : 

(a,)  Christ  was,  like  Moses,  the  great  Prophet  of  the 
people — the  last,  as  Moses  was  the  first.  Iu  greatness 
of  position  none  came  between  them.  Only  Samuel 
and  Elijah  could  by  any  possibility  be  thought  to  fill 
the  place  of  Moses,  and  they  only  in  a  very  secondar}*^ 
degree.  Christ  alone  appears,  like  Muses,  as  the  Revcal- 
er  of  a  new  name  of  God — of  a  new  religious  society  on 
earth.  The  Israelites  "  were  baptized  unto  Moses"  (1 
Cor.  X,  2).  The  Christians  were  baptized  unto  Christ. 
There  is  no  other  name  in  the  Bible  that  could  be  used 
in  like  manner.     See  Prophet. 

(6.)  Christ,  like  Moses,  is  a  Lawgiver :  "  Him  shall  ye 
hear."  His  whole  appearance  as  a  Teacher,  differing  in 
much  besides,  has  this  in  common  with  Moses,  unlike 
the  other  prophets,  that  he  lays  down  a  code,  a  law,  for 
bis  followers.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  almost  inev- 
itably suggests  the  parallel  of  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai. 

(c.)  Christ,  like  Moses,  was  a  Prophet  out  of  the  midst 
of  the  nation — **  from  their  brethren."  As  Moses  was 
the  entire  representative  of  his  people,  feeling  for  them 
more  than  for  himself,  absorbed  in  their  interests,  hopes, 
and  fears,  so,  with  reverence  be  it  said,  was  Christ.  The 
last  and  greatest  of  the  Jewish  prophets,  he  was  not 
only  a  Jew  by  descent,  but  that  Jewish  descent  is  in- 
sisted upon  as  an  integral  part  of  his  appearance.  Two 
of  the  Gospels  open  with  his  genealog}'.  "  Of  the  Is- 
raelites came  Christ  after  the  tiesh"  (Kom.  ix,  5).  He 
wept  and  lamented  over  his  country'.  He  confined  him- 
self during  his  life  to  its  needs. '  He  was  not  sent 
"but  unto  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel"  (Matt 
XV,  24).  It  is  true  that  his  absorption  into  the  Jewish 
nationality  was  but  a  symbol  of  his  absorption  into  the 
far  wider  and  deeper  interests  of  all  humanity.  But  it 
is  only  by  understanding  the  one  that  we  are  able  to 
understand  the  other;  and  the  life  of  Moses  is  the  best 
means  of  enabling  us  to  understand  them  both. 

[2.]  In  Heb.  iii,  1-19 ;  xii,  24-29 ;  Acts  vii,  87,  Christ 
u  described,  though  more  obscurely,  as  the  Moses  of  the 
new  disf>ensation— as  the  Apostle,  or  Messenger,  or  Me- 
diator of  (Tod  to  the  people— as  the  Controller  and  Lead- 
er of  the  flock  or  household  of  God.     Xo  other  person 


in  the  O.  T.  could  have  furnished  this  paralleL  In  both 
the  revelation  was  communicated  partly  through  the  liie . 
partly  tlirough  the  teaching;  but  in  both  the  prophet 
was  incessantly  united  with  the  Guide,  the  Ruler,  the 
Shepherd.    See  Mediator. 

[8.]  The  details  of  their  lives  are  sometimes,  though 
not  often,  compared.  Stephen  (Acts  vii,  24-28,  35) 
dwells,  evidently  with  this  view,  on  the  likeness  of  Mo- 
ses in  striving  to  act  as  a  peacemaker,  and  in  being 
misunderstood  and  rejected  on  that  very  aocounu  The 
death  of  Moses,  especially  as  related  by  Josephus  [ut 
sup.)i  immediately  suggests  the  ascension  of  Christ : 
and  the  retardation  of  the  rise  of  the  Christian  Chtiirh 
till  after  its  Founder  was  withdrawn  gives  a  monl  ta 
well  as  a  material  resemblance.  But  this,  though  dwelt 
upon  in  the  services  of  the  Church,  has  not  been  ex- 
pressly laid  down  in  the  Bible. 

In  Jude  9  is  an  allusion  to  an  altercatioD  between 
Michael  and  Satan  over  the  body  of  Moses.  It  has 
been  endeavored  (by  reading  'Iiiitov  for  Mwikrinrc)  to 
refer  this  to  Zech.  iii,  2.  But  it  probably  refers  to  a 
lost  apocryphal  book,  mentioned  by  Origen,  called  the 
"  Ascension  or  Assumption  of  Mose&"  The  substance  of 
this  book  is  given  by  Fabricius,  Cod.  Psmdoepiffrapkiis 
VeLTest  i,  839-844.  The  *' dispute  of  Michael  and 
Satan"  probably  had  reference  to  the  concealment  of 
the  body  to  prevent  idolatry.  GaL  v,  6  is  by  sevoal 
later  writers  said  to  be  a  quotation  from  the  ^Revela- 
rion  of  Moses"  (Fabricius,  ibid,  i,  838).  See  Bevkla- 
TioNs,  Spurious. 

In  later  history  the  name  of  Moses  has  not  been  for- 
gotten. In  the  early  Christian  Church  he  appears  in 
the  Roman  catacombs  iu  the  likeness  of  St.  Peto^,  pan- 
ly,  doubtless,  from  his  being  the  leader  of  the  Jewish, 
as  Peter  of  the  Christian  Churoh,  partly  from  his  con- 
nection with  the  rock.  It  is  as  striking  the  rock  that 
he  appears  under  Peter's  name.  In  the  Jewish,  u  iu 
the  Arabian  nation,  his  name  has  in  later  years  been 
more  common  than  in  former  ages^  though  never  oc- 
curring again  (perhaps,  as  in  the  case  of  David,  anl 
of  Peter  in  the  pe|)acy,  from  motives  of  reverence)  in 
the  earlier  annals,  as  recorded  ui  the  Bible.  Moses  Mai- 
monides,  Moses  Mendelssohn,  Mdsa  the  conqueror  of 
Spain,  are  obvious  instances.  Of  the  first  of  these  three 
a  Jewish  proverb  testifies  that  "  from  Moses  to  Moefs 
there  was  none  like  Moses."  Numerous  traditioin,  how- 
ever, as  might  have  been  expected,  and  as  has  repeai- 
edly  been  indicated  above,  have  been  current  respecting 
so  celebrated  a  personage.  Some  of  these  were  known 
to  the  ancient  Jews,  but  most  of  them  ooeur  in  later 
rabbinical  writ-ers  (comp.  Philo,  De  Viia  MotU,  c  iii; 
Joseph.  i4  n/.  ii,  9  sq. ;  Bartolocci,  BiUiotheca  Rakbiwa^ 
iv,  115  sq.).  The  name  of  Moses  is  celebrated  aiDoog 
the  Arabs  also,  and  is  the  nucleus  of  a  mass  of  legemb 
(comp.  Hottinger,  Historia  OrientaJi*^  p.  80  sq.;  Abal- 
feda,  A  nteUUim,  p.  31).  These  Mussulman  traditions  are 
chiefly  exaggerations  of  the  O.-T.  acoounta.  Bat  there 
are  some  stories  independent  of  the  Bible.  One  is  the 
striking  story  (Koran,  xviii,  65-80)  on  which  is  fouodeil 
Pamell's  Hermit.  Another  is  the  proof  given  by  Moses 
of  the  existence  of  God  to  the  atheistic  king  (Chardis, 
X,  886,  and  in  Fabricius,  p.  836).  The  Greek  and  Ronan 
classics  repeatedly  mention  Moees  (see  Grotios,  l>e  rr- 
rit,  reL  Chr.  i,  16;  Hase,  in  the  hiblioth,  Brenu  vi.  769 
sq.),  but  their  accounts  contain  the  authentic  BiUicd 
history  in  a  greatly  distorted  form.  See  the  collect»« 
of  Meier,  Judaica,  seu  v^erum  Scriptontm  prt^dmornm 
de  Rd>U8  Judaicis  Fragmada  (Jems,  1882) ;  also  thw 
from  Tacitus,  by  Muller,  in  the  Stud,  v.  KriL  1843,  p. 
893-8.  There  are,  likewise,  as  above  intimated,  \xt- 
ditionally  ascribed  to  Moses  several  apocryphal  b«>k^ 
as  "  an  Apocalypse,  or  Little  Genesis,"  the  **  Ascension 
or  Assumption  of  Moses,"  and  the  **  Mj-stenoos  Books 
of  Moses,*'  supposed  to  have  been  fabricated  in  the  eadv 
ages  of  Christianity  (see  Fabricius*8  Codex  Ptemdoffi- 
ffraphus  Vet,  TeMtamertti^  and  Whiston's  CfiUeetim  */ 
A  uihmtic  Hecords^  i,  449-65).    Lauth  {Mo$e$  der  EbrS- 
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er,  Manich,  1859)  thinks  he  has  diaooveted  traces  of 
the  history  and  name  of  Moses  in  two  of  the  Levden 
papyri  written  in  the  hieratic  character,  (oomp.  Heath, 
The  Exodui  PaptfiH^  Lond.  1855). 

Concerning  the  life  and  work  of  Moses,  compare  also 
Warborton,  On  the  IHvme  T^ation  of  Moses ;  Hess,  Ge- 
schicJUe  Mosis  (Zurich,  1778) ;  Niemeyer,  Charakteristik 
dtr  Bibel,  iii,  23  sq. ;  Hufnagel,  Moseh  toie  er  sick  selbst 
Ztichnet  (Frckf.  1822);  Nurk,  Ub.  Mos.  (Lips.  1838); 
Ewald,  Isr,  Gesch.  ii,  82  sq.;  Schreiber,  AUffem.  Reli- 
yionslehre^  i,  166;  Kitto,  Daily  Bible  Illustrations,  vol. 
ii;  Hunter,  Sacred  Biography ;  T.  Smith,  Hist,  of  Mo- 
ses (Edinb.  1859);  Breay,  Hist,  of  Moses  (Lond.  1846) ; 
Townsend,  Character  of  Moses  (Lond.  1818, 2  vols.  4to) ; 
Boss,  Hist,  of  Moses  (Edinb.  1837) ;  Anderson,  Life  of 
Moses  (Lond.  1834) ;  Plumtre,  Hist,  of  Moses  (Lond. 
1848);  Drasde,  Comparatio  Mosis  et  Homeri  (Viteb. 
1788);  Hagel,  Apologie  des  Moses  (Sulzbach,  1828); 
Moller,  De  Mose  Phihsopho  (Alr«  1701);  Schumann, 
Vila  Mosis  (Lips.  1826) ;  Reckendorf,  Das  I^eben  Mosis, 
(Leips.  1867) ;  Clarke,  Ten  Great  Religions  (Bost.  1871), 
p.  409  sq. ;  also  the  dissertations  referred  to  by  FUrst, 
Bib,  Jud.  ii,  393  sq. 

MOSES,  ASCENSION  or  ASSUMPTION  OF.  See 
Bevelations,  Spurious. 

MOSES,  BOOKS  OF.    See  Pentateuch. 

MOSES,  LAW  OF.    See  Law  of  Moses, 

MoBes  is  the  name  of  several  patriarchs  of  the  Ar- 
menian Church. — 1,  was  bom  about  400  at  3fanazgerd. 
After  entering  the  fler\'ice  of  the  Church  he  rose  rapid- 
\y  to  distinction,  and  in  457  became  patriarch.  He  was 
very  much  disliked  for  his  extreme  abnegation  of  all 
patriotic  feelings,  and  complete  submission  to  Feroze, 
king  of  Persia,  who  then  ruled  Armenia.  Moses  was 
severe  upon  those  who  took  exception  to  his  rule,  and 
imprisoned  many  ecclesiastics  and  episcopal  dignitaries. 
He  died  in  465. — 2,  sumamed  Eghivarietsi,  after  his 
Dative  place,  was  bom  in  510.  He  also  made  his  way 
rapidly  to  ecclesiastical  distinctions  al>er  entering  the 
service  of  the  Church,  and  finally,  in  551,  mounted  the 
throne  of  St  Gregory.  He  is  the  founder  of  a  new 
ealendar,  which  was  used  by  the  Armenians  for  several 
centuries.  Nothing  else  of  importance  is  to  be  noted 
during  his  rule  of  the  Armenian  Church.  He  died  in 
594  at  Tovin.  —  3,  sumamed  Dathevatse,  was  born  at 
Kbodaran  about  1580.  In  his  youth  he  chose  a  seclud- 
ed life,  and  entered  the  monastery  of  Dathev,  whence 
his  surname.  He  was  chosen  to  the  patriarchate  in 
1629.  He  died  in  1683  at  Echmiajin.  See  St.  Mar- 
tin, M^moires  historiques  sur  VAnnerde;  Neale,  Hist, 
of  East,  CL  (Armenia). 

Moses  Albelda  (called  also  Bek- Jacob),  a  Jewish 
theologian  of  some  note,  flourished  in  the  beginning  of 
the  16th  century  as  rabbi  of  the  Jews  of  Salonica  in 
Thessalonica.  He  wrote  a  number  of  works  in  the 
department  of  dogmatic  and  Biblical  theology,  among 
which  special  mention  is  due  to  his  T\'Z'0  Tt3*^"T,  a  horn- 
iiefical  Commentary  on  the  Pentatevch,  accompanied  by 
several  occasional  homilies  (Ven.  1603,  folio):  —  M^l? 
1*^isr,  or  Disquisitions  on  the  Boohs  of  the  Law,  partly 
exegetical  and  partly  philosophical  (Ven.  1526, 1601,  fol.). 

Bloses  Botarel  (or  Botarelo),  a  Jewish  writer 
of  Spanish  birth,  who  flourished  in  the  15th  century,  is 
the  author  of  a  commentary  on  the  famous  Book  Jie. 
zirah  (q.  v.),  entitled  tW^I^  ^DO  ttjnno,  which  he 
wrote  for  a  Christian  scholar.  Maestro  Juan,  in  1409,  and 
w^herein  he  praises  philosophy,  speaks  of  Aristotle  as  of 
a  prophet,  and  maintains  that  philosophy  and  the  Kab- 
balah pnipound  exactly  the  same  doctrines,  and  that  they 
only  differ  in  language  and  in  technical  terms.  In  this 
commentary  Moses  Botarel  shows  how,  by  fasting,  ablu- 
tions, prayer,  and  invocation  of  divine  and  angelic  names 
a  man  may  have  such  dreams  as  shall  disclose  to  him 
the  secrets  of  the  future,  and  quotes  in  confirmation  of 
hia  opinions  such  ancient  authorities  as  Bab.  Ashi,  Saadia 


Gaon,  Hai  Graon,  eta,  whom  the  Kabbalah  claims  as  its 
great  pillars.  Botaiel's  commentary  was  first  published 
with  the  text  of  the  Book  Jezira  and  other  commen- 
taries (Mantua,  1562;  Zolkiew,  1745;  and  in  Grodno, 
1806, 1820).  Moses  also  wrote  a  work  entitled  "i"^? 
h36^p,  on  astrology,  redemption,  and  prophecies.  See 
FllrsV^tW:  Jud,  i,  128 ;  Griitz,  Gesch,  d,  Juden,  viii,  106, 
107;  Ginsburg,  TAfi  Kabbalah,  p.  122;  Jellinek,  Bio- 
graph,  Skizzen,  vol.  ii ;  Mose  Botarel,  in  L,  B,  des  Or, 
1846,  No.  12 ;  Joh.  Steudner,  Mos,  Botarel  de  mysterio 
Trinitatis  (Lat.  vers,  et  illustr.  [reprinted  in  his  Die 
jUducheABC''Schule,p,27]);  QtuufiX, Leitfadrnfiir jud. 
Gesch,  u.  Lileratur,  p.  75.     (B.  P.) 

Moses  bar-Cepha,  an  Eastern  prelate  distin- 
guished as  an  author,  florarished  as  bishop  of  Bethchino, 
near  Mosul,  towards  the  close  of  the  9th  century.  Ac- 
cording to  Assemani  {Bibl,  Orient,  ii,  218-19)  Moses  bar- 
Cepha  died  Feb.  12,903.  He  is  noted  for  his  compila- 
tion of  the  long  SynKlacobite  Liturg}',  which  Neale 
speaks  of  as  "  not  without  its  beauty,  especially  in  the 
intercessory  portions."  See  Cave,  f/ist.  Lit.  ii,  91 ;  Renau- 
dot.  Hist.  Lit.  ii,  890 ;  Neale,  Introd.  East,  Church,  i,  829. 

Moses  beu-Chanoch,  a  Hebrew  savant  who 
flourished  in  Spain  in  the  second  half  of  the  10th  cen- 
tury, although  not  known  in  Jewish  literature  by  his 
writings,  holds,  nevertheless,  a  very  prominent  place  in 
the  history'  of  Jewish  learning,  since  he  must  be  re- 
garded as  its  propagator  on  Spanish  soil.  While  the 
famed  Jewish  academies  of  Persia  and  Pumbedita  ex- 
isted, the  Jews  of  Spain  respected  them  as  the  head  of 
the  Hebrew  nation,  and  referred  every  weighty  point  or 
legal  difference  to  their  decision.  Notwithstanding  the 
distance  and  the  dangers  of  the  voyage,  they  sent  their 
sons  to  them  for  the  study  of  the  law  and  for  education. 
But  as  soon  as  the  Persian  dynasty  had  gained  the  cal- 
iphate, it  commenced  persecuting  the  Jews,  and,  with- 
out regard  to  the  flourishing  state  which  literature  had 
attained  in  those  academies,  it  expelled  the  Jews  from 
Babylon,  closed  the  renowned  Jewish  colleges,  and  dis- 
persed their  illustrious  teachers.  Four  of  these  learned 
men,  of  whom  K.  Moses  was  one,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
a  Spanish  corsair  about  the  year  A.D.  950,  who  was  des- 
patched by  Abderahman  from  Cordova  to  cruise  in  the 
sea  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago.  The  wife  of  Moses  ac- 
companied him  in  his  voyage.  The  high-minded  wom- 
an, dreading  defilement,  looked  to  her  husband  for  ad- 
vice, asking  in  Hebrew  whether  those  drowned  at  sea 
would  be  resuscitated  at  the  resunection.  He  answered 
her  with  the  verse  of  the  psalm,  **  The  Lord  said,  I  wlU 
bring  again  from  Bashan,  I  will  bring  again  from  the 
depths  of  the  sea."  On  hearing  this,  to  save  her 
honor,  she  plunged  into  the  sea  and  perished.  Moses 
was  brought  as  a  slave  to  Cordova,  and  redeemed, 
though  his  quality  was  unknown,  by  a  Jew.  One  day 
he  entered  the  college  clad  as  a  slave,  in  a  scanty  sack- 
cloth. The  discussion  was  on  a  difiicult  passage  of  the 
treatise  Joma  (day  of  atonement).  After  listening  for 
some  time,  he  explained  it  so  satisfactorily  to  all  the 
students  present  that  B.  Nathan,  the  president  of  the 
college,  rose  from  his  seat,  and  said,  "  I  am  no  more 
judge ;  yon  slave  in  sackcloth  is  my  master,  and  I  am 
his  scholar."  The  very  same  day  Moses  was  installed 
bv  acclamation  as  head  of  the  communitv,  and  with 
him  the  foundation  of  Jewish  learning  was  laid  in 
Spain.  The  fame  of  his  acquirements  spread  through- 
out Spain  and  the  West.  Numbers  flocked  from  all 
parts  to  receive  instruction  from  him,  and  thus  through 
this  man  "  the  light  of  learning,  which,  by  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  iron  age  of  Judaism  in  Babylonia,  by 
the  extinction  of  the  authority  of  the  Prince  of  the  Cap- 
tivity, the  dispersion  of  the  illustrious  teachers,  and  the 
final  closing  of  the  great  schools,  seemed  to  have  set  for- 
ever, suddenly  rose  again  in  the  West  in  renewed  and 
undiminished  splendor."  Moses  ben-Chanoch  died  in 
1104.  See  GriiU,  Geschichte  d,  Jnden,  v,  310  sq.;  Jost, 
Geschichte  d.  Juden  u.  s.  Sekten^  ii,  400;  Dessauer,  (re- 
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Stickle  d.  hraeliten,  p,  261  iq. ;  Bnuinschweiger,  Ge- 
sckickte  d.  Juden  in  den  romamtcken  Staalen,  p.  22  sq. ; 
BuiMge,  HUL  of  the  JewM,  p.  606  (EngL  tranal.  by  Tay- 
lor) ;  Milman,  UuL  of  the  Jewt,  iii,  166  sq. ;  Da  GotfUi 
Israel  imd  the  OefUiU$t  p.  250  sq.;  id.  Hist,  of  the  Jews 
in  Spaioj  p.  55  (£iigL  tmosL  by  £.  D.  G.  M.  Kirwan, 
Cambridge,  1851) ;  Lindo,  //ul.  of  the  Jews  in  Spain 
and  Portugal^  p.  45  aq. ;  Smucker,  Hist,  of  the  Modem 
'Jews,  p.  112;  £theridgef  Introduction  to  Hebrew  Litera- 
turt,  p.  244  sq.;  Finn,  Sephardinty  p.  150  sq.;  S.  Seck- 
ler,  in  Jewish  Mestenger^  1874  (**  Some  Jewish  Rabbis'*), 
art.  XV.     (B.  P.) 

Moaea  Chorenensls,  surnamed  "the  father  of 
poets  and  savans,"  an  Armenian  theologian,  flourbhed 
in  the  5th  century.  He  was  a  nephew  of  Mesrop  (q.  v.), 
and  besides  being  trained  by  that  learned  man,  enjoyed 
all  the  educatioiial  advantages  which  he  could  secure  at 
Alexandria,  where  he  spent  seven  years  in  study  under 
Cyiil  Alexandrinus,  and  others  equally  renowned.  He 
next  visited  Rome,  Athens,  and  Constantinople,  and  re- 
turned home  after  years  of  closest  application  in  those 
great  centres  of  learning.  He  entered  the  service  of 
the  Church,  and  was  shortly  promoted  to  the  bishopric 
of  Bagrevand.  During  the  rule  of  the  Persians  over 
his  native  country  he  refused  to  occupy  any  ecclesiasti- 
cal positions,  and  retired  to  the  wilderness.  He  died  at 
the  advanced  age  of  120.  His  works  are  numerous. 
Among  his  ablest  are  the  History  of  A  rmenia,  written 
in  481  by  request  of  prince  Sabak,  which  covers  the  his- 
tory of  that  country  down  to  A.D.  441,  and  a  Manual  of 
Rhetoric  He  also  devoted  much  time  to  the  writing 
of  hymns,  and  many  of  these  are  still  retained  in  the  di- 
vine service  of  the  Armenian  Church.  An  edition  of  his 
works,  excepting  only  fragments  and  hymns,  was  pub- 
Ibhed  at  Venice  in  1843.  See  Neale,  Hist,  of  the  East- 
em  Church  (Armenia) ;  Aschbach,  Kirchen-Lexikon,  iv, 
278 ;  JahrbwA  deutsch,  Theol.  1868,  vol.  iv.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Moses  ha-Cohen  ben-Samubl  Gikatilla  (also 
called  Ibt^GikatiUa),  a  noted  Jewish  writer,  flourish- 
ed at  Cordova  near  the  opening  of  the  12th  century. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Ibn-(ianach,  and  is 
known  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  extensive  commen- 
tators and  grammarians,  though,  unfortunately  for  Bib- 
lical learning,  none  of  his  works  seem  to  be  extant. 
Only  fragments  of  his  are  preserved  in  the  writing^  of 
other  commentators,  which  reveal  him  to  have  been  a 
superior  scholar  and  master  of  Biblical  lore.  Unlike 
most  of  the  interpreters  of  his  time,  he  endeavored  to 
explain  away  all  the  Messianic  prophecies  of  the  O.  T. 
(oomp.  Aben-Ezra  on  /<a.  art),  and  assigned  the  author- 
ship of  some  psalms  to  the  Babylonian  captivity  (comp. 
Aben-Ezra  on  Pscu  xlii),  at  the  time  when  both  the 
Synagogue  and  the  Church  believed  that  the  whole 
Psalter  proceeded  from  David.  Like  Ibn-Saadia,  he 
frequently  departed  from  the  Masoretic  division  of  the 
text.  Thus  n'^33i3b,  at  the  end  of  ver.  81,  in  Job 
xxxvi,  he  took  over  to  0*^63  ^27,  in  the  following  verse ; 
i.  e. "  He  giveth  meat  in  abundance,  covering  the  hands 
with  light"  (comp.  also  Habak.  iii).  The  influence 
which  this  critic  must  have  exercised  upon  contem- 
porary and  subsequent  expositors  of  the  Bible  may  be 
judged  of  from  the  fact  that  the  eminent  Aben-Ezra 
quotes  his  work  so  largely.  He  is  generally  quoted  by 
Aben-Ezra  as  "^infion  "iSian  nas  S,  R.  Moses  ha- 
Cohen  ha-Sephardi,  i«e.  the  Spaniard ;  or  IMSM  110773  S, 
R.  Moses  ha-Cohen;  or  "^nnfiOH  tVOTQ  S,  R.Mo8e  ha- 
Sephardi  ;  or  simply  SlVSQ  n,  R.  Moee.  These  different 
appellations  must  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  student  of 
Hebrew  exegesis  to  identify  this  celebrated  commenta- 
tor. Dr.  Ginsburg,  in  his  article  on  Gikatilla  in  Kitto, 
ii,  129,  gives  a  list  of  the  places  where  his  writings  are 
quoted  by  commentators.  It  is  more  complete  than  the 
list  furnished  bv  Dukes,  Bettrdge  zur  dUesten  Auslegung 
(Stuttg.  1844),  ii,  180  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 


Moses  Cordovevo  bbx-Jagob  (also  called  Re- 
mak=p  I3"i,  from  the  acrostic  of  his  name,  I'^'^X^inip, 

R,  Moses  Cordovero)f  a  Jewish  savant,  was  bom  at  Cor- 
dova in  1522,  studied  the  Cabala  nnder  his  bn>ther4n- 
law,  Solomon  Alk&baz,  and  very  soon  became  so  distin- 
guished as  a  Cabalist  and  author  that  his  fame  travelled 
to  Italy,  where  his  books  were  greedily  bought.  Cor- 
dovero  represents  the  Cabala  in  its  primitive  state,  since 
he  is  chiefly  occupied  with  its  scientific  speculations,  or 
the  speculative  Cabala  (n*^3'\'^9  nbap),  as  can  be  seen 
from  the  following  specimen  of  his  lucubrations  on  the 
nature  of  the  Deity.  **  The  knowledge  of  the  Creator 
is  different  from  that  of  the  creature,  since  in  the  case 
of  the  latter  knowledge  and  the  thing  known  are  dis- 
tinct, thus  leading  to  subjects  which  are  again  separste 
from  him.  This  is  described  by  the  three  expressions- 
cogitation,  the  cogitatur,  and  the  cogitated  objects  Now 
the  Creator  is  himself  knowledge,  knowing,  and  the 
known  object.  His  knowledge  does  not  consist  iu  the 
fact  that  he  directs  his  thoughts  to  things  without  him, 
since  in  comprehending  and  knowing  himself  he  com- 
prehends and  knows  everything  which  exists.  There 
b  nothing  which  is  not  united  with  him,  and  which  he 
does  not  find  in  his  own  substance.  He  is  the  arche- 
type of  all  things  existing,  and  all  things  are  in  him  in 
their  purest  and  most  perfect  form ;  so  that  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  creatures  consists  in  the  su(>port  whereby 
they  are  united  to  the  primary  source  of  his  existence, 
and  they  sink  down  and  fall  from  that  perfect  and  lof^y 
position  m  proportion  to  their  separation  from  him** 
{Pardee  Riinnumim^  56  a).  He  died  in  1570.  Moaea 
wrote  an  introduction  to  the  Cabala,  entitled  A  So^re 
or  Sweet  Light^  or  Iin;3  "I'iSt  (first  published  in  Venice, 
1587,  then  in  Cracow,'l647,  and  in  Fllrth,  1701)  i—Tkt 
Book  of  Retirement,  or  ^Cnift  -^^0,  CubalisUc  reflec- 
tions and  comments  on  ninety-nine  passages  of  the  Bi- 
ble rVenice,  1548):— ^A*  Sacrifices  of  Peace,  or  TOT 
D"*7a91p,  a  Cabalistic  exposition  of  the  Prayer-book 
(hah\m,ie\S)'.— The  Plant  of  Deborah,  or  n-jis^  ^rh, 
ten  chapters  on  ethics  in  the  Cabalistic  style  (Venice, 
1589 ;  Livorno,  1794) ;  but  his  principal  work  is  the 
Garden  of  Pomegranates,  or  O'^J'ia'^  OT^B,  which  con- 
sists of  thirteen  sections  or  gates  (D*^*^7;9),  subdivided 
into  chapters,  and  ducnsses  the  S^hirotk,  the  divine 
names,  the  import  and  signification  of  the  letters,  etc 
(Cracow,  1591).  Excerpts  of  it  have  been  transUted 
into  Latin  by  Bartolocci,  BibL  Magna  Rabbin,  iv,  231 
sq. ;  and  Knorr  von  Rosenroth,  Tractatus  de  A  mma  ex 
lAro  Pardee  Rimmonim,  in  his  Cabala  Denudafa  (Suiz- 
bach,  1677).  For  the  other  works  of  Cordovero,  see 
F Urst,  BibL  Jud,  i,  187  sq.  See  also  Steinschneider,  CataL 
Libr.  Hebr,  in  BibL  Bodleiana,  coL  1793,  etc. ;  De  Kossi, 
Dizionario  (Genu.  tranaL),  p.  87  sq.;  Etheridge,  Jittrod, 
to  H^,  LiteraL  p.  859;  Ginsburg,  The  Kabbalah,  p.  132 
sq.  (Lond.  1865);  Finn,  Sephardim,  p.  307  sq.;  Undo, 
The  Jews  in  Spain,  p.  359;  Basnage,  Hist,  of  the  Jna 
(Taylor's  transL),  p.  703 ;  Jost,  Gesch,  d,  Juden  a.  «.  Set- 
ten,  iii,  137  sq.;  Griitz,  Gesch,  d,  Juden,  ix,  444;  Zunz, 
Zur  Gesch.  u,  Liieratur,  p.  294 ;  Die  Monatstttge,  p.  35 
(Berlin,  1872).     (R  P.) 

Moses  de  Coney  ben -Jacob  bbm-Chayim 
(hah-Kohen  bei^Chananel),  the  most  celebrated  Jewi»h 
preacher  of  the  Middle  Ages,  was  bom  at  Coucy,  not  far 
from  Soissons,  cir.  A.D.  1200.  He  severely  reprobated 
a  custom  then  prevalent  of  marrj'ing  strange  women. 
He  often  preached  on  that  subject,  and  at  last  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  heard,  for  many  sent  awsy  the 
Gentile  wives  they  had  married.  He  travelled  much 
in  Spain  and  France,  and  taught  the  law,  which  seemed 
to  have  been  neglected  by  a  good  many  of  his  co-relig- 
ionista.  He  died  in  1260.  Moses  is  the  author  of  s 
very  highly  esteemed  work,  called  the  Major  Book  of 
the  Commandments  (bil}  nn»  -)^D,  called  d  CD,  Se- 
mag,  from  its  initials).     This  work  on  the  command- 
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ments  ind  prohibitionB  oonsisU  of  sermons  which  he  de- 
livered on  his  journe3r8  throngh  the  south  of  France  and 
Spain  (1236-1245),  the  design  of  which  was  to  confirm 
his  brethren  in  the  ancient  faith,  since  the  orthodox 
religion  of  the  Jews  was  at  that  time  nndermined 
by  the  philosophy  of  Maimonides.  The  work  which 
pmpounds  the  six  hundred  and  thirteen  precepts  was 
tint  printed  before  1480 ;  then  in  Soncino^  1488 ;  and  in 
Venice,  1522, 1547,  etc  An  abridgment  of  the  Major 
Bvok  was  made  by  Isaac  de  Corbeil,  A.D.  1277,  entitled 
p;?  ni^:3  D  (called  p'sD,  SemaJc,  from  the  initials 
uf  its  title),  the  Minor  Book  of  the  CommcmdmenlSf  taiA 
is  divided  into  seven  parts,  for  the  seven  days  of  the 
week.  It  was  first  published  at  Constantinople,  1510, 
then  at  Cremona,  1556,  with  glosses,  etc.,  and  at  Cracow, 
I'Mj  etc.  See  FUrst,  BibL  JudaicOj  i,  189  sq.,  186 ;  De 
Kossi,  Dizumario  (Germ.  tnnsL),'p.  172;  Steinschnei- 
der,  Catalogtu  Lihr,  Hfkr,  tri  BibL  BodleianOf  ooL  1795- 
1796,  coL  1108 ;  Lindo,  Hi»t,  of  the  Jew*  tn  SpaWj  p.  80 
(where  the  name  is  written  "  Micozzi") ;  Basnage,  Hi${, 
of  the  Jews  (Eng.  transL),  p.  659 ;  Ginsburg,  in  Levitas, 
Afasioreth  ha-Mattoreth,  p.  249  sq.,  note  (Lond.  1867) ; 
Gr^tz,  GttcK  <L  Jwkn,  vii,  54,  62-64,  105,  119 ;  Jost, 
Geich.<LJudeti  u.  s,  Sekterij  iii,33;  Carmoly,  La  France 
Israelitey  p.  100  sq. ;  Da  Costa,  Israel  and  the  Gentiles^  p. 
256;  Zanz,Zi£r  Gesch,tu Liieratur,^M,  127, 148.  (a P.) 

Moses  ha  -  Darshan  (L  e.  the  Expositor^  of 
Xarboxve,  a  rabbi  noted  as  a  pulpit  orator  of  more 
than  usual  influence  and  power  as  well  as  an  exegete 
of  the  O.-T.  Scriptures,  flourished  in  France  in  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  11th  century.  He  was  the  teacher  of 
Nathan  the  Jew,  who  is  noted  as  another  great  light  of 
ihe  Jewish  pulpit,  and  wrote  a  number  of  valuable  com- 
mentaries, among  which  a  commentary  on  the  Penta- 
teuch, resting  luigely  on  the  Midrashic  lore,  is  the  most 
widely  circulated  and  esteemed.  His  greatest  work  is 
a  commentary  on  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  which  is  al- 
ternately quoted  by  the  respective  names  of  "i  '^IS^'ifi 
•r^^il  TVZ^f  Expositions  of  R,  Moses  the  Expositor, 
nsi  n'^BXna,  the  Great  Bereshith,  Bereshith  Rahba 
Major,  and  Bereshith  Rabba  R.  Mose  ha-Darshan,  and 
which  has  not  as  yet  come  to  light.  Copious  and  nu- 
merous fragments  of  it,  however,  are  given  by  Kashi  in 
his  commentaries  on  Gen.  xxxv,  8 ;  xlviii,  7 ;  Numb. 
viii,7;  vii,  18-23;  xi,  20, 21 ;  xv,  14;  xix,  22;  xxvi,  24, 
36:  xxviii,  19;  xxxii,  24, 42;  xxxiii,  1 ;  Deut  xxi,  14; 
xxvii,  24;  Josh,  v,  9 ;  Psa.  xl,  2 ;  Ix,  4 ;  Ixii,  12 ;  Ixviii, 
17;  lxxx,6;  Prov.  v,  19;  xxvi,  10;  Job  xxxvi,  1;  by 
Raymond  Martin  in  his  Pugio  Fidei  (Par.  1651,  Leips. 
16)%7),  both  in  the  original  Hebrew  and  in  a  Latin  trans- 
lation; by  Porchert  in  his  Victoria  adversus  impios 
HtbrtKos  (Paris,  1520) ;  by  Joshua  Lorki,  or  Hieronyraus 
de  Santa  Fide,  as  he  was  called  after  embracing  Chris- 
tianity, in  his  liebraomasiix  (Frankfort-on-the-Matn, 
1602);  and  by  Galatin  in  his  DeArcanis  CatholiccB  ve- 
ritatis  (Basle,  1550).  These  fragments,  which  are  ex- 
ceedingly important  contributions  to  the  history  of  in- 
terpretation in  the  Middle  Ages,  show  that  K.  Moses 
strove  to  explain  the  words  and  the  context,  and  that 
be  interspersed  his  literal  expositions  with  ancient  Bng^ 
gadiis,  as  well  as  with  the  interpretations  of  the  sages 
of  olden  days.  See  Zunz,  Die  Gotiesdienstlichen  Vortrage 
derJuden,  p.  28&-298;  Ginsborg,  in  KiUo,  BiU,  Cyclop, 
8.  V. ;  Etheridge,  Introd,  to  JJebrew  Lit,  p.  248 ;  Jost, 
Geseh,  d,  Jwdenthums,  ii,  388 ;  Griltz,  Gesch,  d,  Juden.  voL 
viii.    (J.H.W.) 

Moses  ibn-Esra  ben -Jacob  of  Granada,  a 
Jewish  writer  of  note,  was  bom  in  Spain  about  1070,  and 
was  descended  from  a  family  which  once  held  noble 
rank  in  Jerusalem.  He  was  equally  celebrated  as  a 
learned  Talmudist  and  a  professor  of  Greek  philosophy. 
Although,  like  his  brother  poets,  he  excelled  in  sacred 
«ong,  he  also  tuned  his  lyre  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  West, 
and  sang  at  times  of  love,  but  more  often  in  praise  of 
the  beauties  of  nature.     He  was  a  contemporary  of  the 
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celebrated  rabbi  Jehudah  ben-Samuel  ha-Levi  (q.  v.), 
who  bestowed  due  meed  of  praise  upon  him  and  some 
other  members  of  his  noble  and  learned  family.     As  a 
poet,  Moses  ibn-Ezra  won  the  honor  of  being  considered 
one  of  the  most  finished  Hebrew  writers.    His  works  are 
remarkable  not  only  for  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  the 
matter,  but  for  the  purity,  sweetness,  and  aesthetic  grace 
of  their  style.    Alexander  von  Humboldt,  in  his  Cos^ 
mos,  ii,  119,  praises  Moses  ibn-Ezra*s  sublime  descrip- 
tion of  natural  scenery.    The  SeUchoth,  or  penitential 
hymns,  are  greatly  esteemed  by  the  Jews,  who  give  to 
Ibn-Ezra  the  epithet  of  Hassahch  (T\hW),  or  *'  the  Se- 
lichoth  poet**  par  excellence.    He  died  about  1189.   Mo- 
ses ibn-Ezra  wrote  D'^rSHni.  nilttj,  Hynmsfor  Fes- 
tival and  other  Occasions,  in  the  Sephardim  Ritual: — 
Dirvan  R,  M,  ben-Ezra,  a  collection  in  2  parts,  miscel- 
laneous and  religious: — U^;fai"iPl}l    p,  alK>  p39    D; 
this  poem  is  called  Tarshish  from  the  number  of  its 
stanzas,  1210,  expressed  by  the  numerical  value  of  the 
letters  0"»;»in:— DtCan  m:?  b,  The  Garden  of 
Spices,  on  the  philosophy  of  religion,  in  7  parts :  — 
iinsiPl,  a  penitential  poem.    He  also  wrote  on  elo- 
quence and  poetry,  with  an  Arabic  paraphrase ;  also  a 
philosophical  treatise,  still  unprinted.    Extensive  spec- 
imens of  his  writings  are  given  in  L.  Dukes's  Moses  ibn- 
Ezra  (Altoua,  1839).     See  also  Sachs,  Religidse  Poe- 
sie  der  Juden  in  Spanien,  p.  69-82,  810-319;    KHmpf, 
Nichtandalusische  Poesie  Andalusisfker  JHchUr  (Prague, 
1858),  p.  218-240;  Zunz,  Synagogal  Poesie,  p.  21,  133, 
228-230.     See  also  FUrst,  Biblioih.  Judaica,  i,  257  sq.; 
GrUtz,  Gesch,  der  Juden,  vi,  123-127 ;  Braunschweiger, 
Die  Juden  in  den  romayi,  Staaten,  p.  62-64;  Finn,  Se- 
phardim, p.  174 ;  lindo,  Jews  in  Spain,  p.  55 ;  Da  Costa, 
Israel  and  the  Gentiles,  p.  291 ;  Margoliouth,  Modem  Ju- 
daism Investigated,  p.  243 ;  Etheridge,  Introd.  to  Hebrew 
Literature,  p.  381  sq. ;  Zunz,  Literaturgesch.  z.  Sgnago- 
galen  Poesie,  ^  210, 412, 585, 614;  Nachtrag  dazu,  p.  8, 
33 ;  Jost,  Geschichte  d.  Judenthums  ti.  s,  Sekten,  ii,  414 
sq.;  Duke», Rabbinische  Blumenlese,  p. 58;  Delitzsch,  Zur 
Gesch,  rf.  JOd,  Poesie,  45, 168;  Grtttz,  Leket  Schoschanim 
Blumenlese  neuhebr.  Dichtungen  (Brealau,  1862),  p.  56  sq. ; 
De  Rossi,  Dizionario  (Germ.  transL),  p.  11 ;  Kimchi,  Li- 
ber Radicum  (ed.  Biesenthal  et  Lebrecht,  Berlin,  1847), 
p.  86.     (B.P.) 

Moses  ben- Jacob.    See  Moses  Albklda. 

Moses  de  Leon  (ben-Shem^Tob),  a  Jewish  phi- 
losopher, poet,  and  theologian  of  repute,  was  bom  at 
Leon  about  1250,  and  died  at  Arevolo,  A.D.  1805.  He  is 
best  known  as  the  author  of  the  Cabalistic  book  called 
the  Sohar,  which  he  first  published  and  sold  as  the  pro- 
duction of  R.  Simon  b.-Jochai.  We  do  not  agree  with 
Etheridge,  who  states  that  "the  opinion  that  ascribes 
it  (viz.  the  Sohar)  as  a  /Mrarfo-fabrication  to  Moses  de 
Leon  in  the  13th  century  has,  I  imagine,  but  few  believ- 
ers among  the  learned  on  this  subject  in  our  own 
day,"  for  Moses's  wife  and  daughter  admitted  that  he 
was  the  author  of  it,  as  will  be  seen  from  an  accoiuit 
uf  it  in  the  Book  Juchassin  (p.  88, 89, 95,  ed.  Filipawski, 
London,  1857),  which  Ginsburg  {Kabbalah,  p.  99)  gives 
in  the  following  abridged  form :  When  Isaac  of  Akko, 
who  escaped  the  massacre  after  the  capture  of  this  city 
(A.D.  1291),  came  to  Spain  and  there  saw  the  Sohar,  he 
was  anxious  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  genuine,  since  it 
pretended  to  be  a  Palestinian  production,  and  he,  though 
bom  and  brought  up  in  the  Holy  Land,  in  constant  in- 
tercourse with  the  disciples  of  the  celebrated  Cabalist, 
Nachmanides,  had  never  hoard  a  syllable  about  this 
marvellous  work.  Now  Moses  de  Leon,  whom  he  met 
in  Valladolid,  declared  to  him  with  a  most  solemn  oath 
that  he  had  at  Avila  an  ancient  copy,  which  was  the 
very  autograph  of  Rabbi  Simon  ben-Jochai,  and  offereil 
to  submit  it  to  him  to  be  tested.  In  the  mean  time, 
however,  Moses  de  Leon  was  taken  ill  on  his  joumey 
home,  and  died  at  Arevolo,  A.D.  1805.     But  two  dutui« 
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guished  men  of  Avila,  David  Rafen  and  Joseph  de  Avi- 
la,  who  were  determined  to  sift  the  matter,  ascertained 
the  falsehood  of  this  story  from  the  widow  and  daugh- 
ter of  Moses  de  Leon.  Being  a  rich  man,  and  knowing 
that  Moses  de  Leon  left  his  family  without  means,  Jo- 
seph de  Avila  promised  that  if  she  would  give  him  the 
original  MS.  of  the  Hohar  from  which  her  husband 
made  the  copies,  his  son  should  marry  her  daughter,  and 
that  he  would  give  them  a  handsome  dowry ;  where- 
upon the  widow  and  daughter  declared  that  they  did 
not  possess  any  such  MS.;  that  Moses  de  Leon  never 
had  it,  but  that  he  composed  the  Sohar  from  his  own 
head,  and  wrote  it  with  his  own  hand.  Moreover,  the 
widow  candidly  confessed  that  she  had  frequently  asked 
her  husband  why  he  published  the  production  of  his 
own  intellect  uuder  another  man's  name,  and  that  he 
told  her  *<  that  if  he  were  to  publish  it  under  hia  own 
name  nobody  would  buy  it,  whereas  under  the  name  of 
R.  Simon  ben-Jochai  it  yielded  him  a  large  revenue." 
Now  this  account  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  So- 
har contains  whole  passages  which  Moses  de  Leon  trans- 
lated into  Aramaic  from  his  other  works,  as  the  learned 
Jellinek  has  clearly  proved  in  his  very  elaborate  and 
learned  essay,  Moset  ben'Shem-Tob  de  Leon,  und  sem 
VtrhaUniaa  zum  Sohar,  p.  21-36.  Moses  de  Leon  also 
wrote  a  book  on  the  soul  and  its  destiny,  entitled 
n-ODnn  ©W,  i.  e.  the  Soul  of  Wisdom  (Basle,  1608) : 
■^vL^W^hi  of  Wisdom,  nsann  b|?W«,  which  con- 
tains the  sayings  of  various  philosopbeis,  which  he  ably 
criticises: — Q^n  ^&D,  on  the  ten  Sephiroth  and  the 
thirty-two  ways  of  Wisdom : — n^*!?*^  l?^'?*  ^  ^^ 
and  Paradise: — ^TlH'l  O,  The  Book  of  PomegramtUs, 
composed  in  1287,  which  is  a  Cabalistic  explanation  of 
the  Mosaic  precepts.  See  FUist,  Btbl,  Judaica,  ii,  232 ; 
De  Rossi,  I)izionario  (Germ,  transl.),  p.  177;  Gr&tz, 
Gesch,d.Judm  (Leips.  1878),  vii,  216-234;  Lindo,  Hist, 
of  the  Jews  in  Spain,  p.  113;  Finn,  Sephardim,  p.  308 
sq.;  Steinschneider,  Jewish  Literature,  p.  113;  Ether- 
idge,  fntrod,  to  ff^.  Literature,  p.  276,  314 ;  Ginsburg, 
The  Kabbalah,  p.  90  sq. ;  Ueberweg,  Hist,  of  Philosophy 
(Morris's  transL  N.Y.  1872),  i,  417;  A.  Jellinek,  Moses 
ben-Shem-Tob,  u.  s,  Verhdltjuss  zum  Sohar  (Leips.  1851) ; 
Jost,  Gesch,  d.  Juden,  u.  s,  Sekten,  iii,  78 ;  Cassel,  LeUfa- 
den  zurjiULGesch,  u,  Literatur  (Leips.  1872),  p.  71.  (R  P.) 

Moses  ben-Mooha  of  Palestinb,  or  Tiberias,  a 
Jewish  writer  of  some  note,  floarished  towards  the  dose 
of  the  6th  century.    He  developed  and  amplified  the  t»- 

terlineary  system  of  vocalization  (IplSiD,  *)innn}lDI?Id 
ncdab),  called  the  Jibcrian  C^nS'^Zd  ^ipS),  which  has 
for  centuries  been  adopted  both  by  the  Synagogue  and 
the  Church  in  all  the  pointed  editions  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures.  Like  his  father,  R.  Moses  also  wrote  Ma»- 
soretic  glosses  both  in  the  nuugin  of  the  Codd.  and  in 
separate  works,  entitled  ^Ipa  "^^BD. 

Moses  ben-Naohman.    See  Nachmanidbs. 

Moses  THE  Punctuator  (ppsn  niDTa  S),  or 
the  Cantor  (^TX),  a  Jewish  exegetist,  lived  in  London 

about  the  middle  of  the  18th  centory,  and  is  noted  as 
the  author  of  the  well -known  TreaHse  embodying  the 
rules  about  the  points  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  called 
niJ-'Mm  ^p'^^n  -O^n,  or  '^'^p^m  'V^D,  also  in  the 

MSS.  ii*^^pn  n'^'^nin.  Excerpts  of  this  treatise,  made 
ft  by  Jacob  ben-Chayim,  were  first  printed  with  the  Mas- 
sora  in  the  Rabbinic  Bible  (Venice,  1524-26),  and  nnce 
in  all  the  editions  of  the  Rabbinic  Bible.  The  treatise 
has  also  been  published  separately  with  a  short  com- 
mentary by  Zebi  ben-Menachem  (Wilna,  1822),  and 
with  corrections  and  Crerman  notes  by  Frensdorff  (Han- 
over, 1847).  Those  who  recognise  the  real  importance 
of  the  Hebrew  vowel-points  and  accents  will  find  in  this 
unpretentious  treatise  a  useful  guide.  R.  Moses  was 
thoiooghly  acquainted  with  and  quotes  the  grammatical 
and  exegetical  writings  of  his  predecessoiB,  as  Chayng, 


Rashi,  Ibn-(3anacb,  Ibn-Ezra,  Parchon,  etc  Sec  Scrin- 
schneider,  Bibliographisches  HamUmck,  pw95;  Ziinx.7Br 
Geschichte  und  Literatur,  p.  Ill ;  Ginabaiig,  in  Kiuo, 
Bibl.  Cydop.  s.v. 

Moses  OF  Satamow.    See  Sataxow. 

Moses  ben-Shesheth,  a  Jewish  interpreter  of 
the  Bible,  who  deserves  to  be  ranked  among  the  ablest 
exegetists  of  his  people,  flourished  daring  the  13th  cen- 
tury in  Spain  and  Italy.  But  little  is  acoesatble  regsid- 
ing  his  personal  history.  Hia  works,  however,  remain, 
and  they  are  masterpieces,  whether  treating  of  Hebrew 
grammar,  Old-Testament  lexicography,  or  the  Jewish 
Scriptures.  His  ablest  and  most  valuable  work,  A  Com^ 
mentary  upon  the  Books  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  was 
recently  brought  out  in  England  from  a  Bodleian  MS^ 
with  an  English  translation  and  notes  by  S.  R.  Driver 
(Lond.  1872,  cr.  8vo).  In  this  work  Moses  ben-Shesbetb 
confines  himself  almost  exclusively  to  the  discussion  of 
grammatical  and  lexicographical  difficultiea,  and  avoids 
all  haggadic  exposition.  His  interpretations  are  mort- 
ly  rational,  sometimes  novel,  and  show  throngfaoat  the 
independent  thinker,  gnided  only  by  grammatical  ruin. 
The  great  value  of  such  old  grammarians  is  now  mare 
and  more  appreciated ;  and  the  remark  of  Monk,  **  thst 
the  profound  works  of  Gesenius  and  Ewald  may  stiU 
be  improved  by  the  dicta  of  such  a  man  as  Ibn-Oa- 
nach,"  may  be  applied  also  to  our  antbor.  The  wuft 
before  us  consists  rather  of  notes  on  the  prophets,  and 
seems  to  have  been  originally  an  extra-oommentarr 
to  another  more  extended  one,  as  many  difficult  pss* 
sages  and  words  in  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  are  psascd 
over  without  any  remark,  which  could  not  have  escaped 
the  attention  of  rabbi  Moses.  The  author  knew  the 
works  of  Ibn-Ganach,  R.  Jehadah  Chayng,  and  Maee» 
Kimchi,  whom  he  oflen  quotes;  but  he  never  alluded 
to  R.  David  Kimchi,  more  celebrated  than  his  brocber 
Moses,  nor  to  Rashi,  although  he  frequently  agrees  with 
them.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Driver  will  oootioue 
the  good  work  begun  thus  auspiciously,  and  give  us  sot 
other  of  rabbi  Moses's  works  now  buried  in  MSw  ibrrn  in 
the  Bodleian  Library.  A  sketch  of  his  life  also  wiH  be 
i  appreciated.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Moshabbehites,  or  As9imilat4>rs,  a  heretical  smc 
of  the  Mohammedans;  so  called  because  tbey  hold  to  a 
resemblance  between  God  and  his  creatures,  supposinf: 
him  to  be  a  figure  composed  of  membere  or  paita,  eaek 
spiritual  or  corporeal,  and  capable  of  local  motion,  of 
ascent  and  descent,  etc.  Some  of  this  sect  believe  thst 
the  divine  nature  may  be  united  with  the  human  in  the 
same  person,  for  they  grant  it  possible  that  God  msf 
appear  in  a  human  form,  as  Gabriel  did ;  and  to  coo- 
firm  this  opinion,  they  allege  Mohammed's  woids  '^thii 
he  saw  the  Lord  in  a  most  beautiful  form,  and  M(«b 
talking  with  God  face  to  face."  See  BroughUn,  AA<i- 
otheca  Histarico^Sacra,  ii,  144. 

Mosheim,  Johann  Laurens  ttoii,  a  Gensan 
theologian  noted  as  an  ecclesiastical  historian  of  gnat 
merit,  was  bom  of  a  noble  family  at  Lubeck,  Oct  9, 1691. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Gymnasium  of  Lubeck  and  the 
University  of  Kiel,  where,  shortly  after  the  ooDpleckn 
of  his  studies  in  1718,  he  succeeded  Albert  cam  Fdde 
as  professor  of  philosophy  in  1719.  In  1728,  at  the  in- 
vitation of  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  he  became  prefessnr 
of  theology  in  the  Univenity  of  HelmstHdt,  where  be 
remained  until  1747 ;  when,  after  having  at  various  rime* 
refused  several  tempting  offen  from  the  high  schoois  cf 
Leipsic,  Dantzic,  Kiel,  and  others,  he  was  appointed  v* 
the  professorehip  of  theology  at  Gottingen  and  the  chaD> 
cellorship  of  the  university.  Here  his  lectuvsa  on  the- 
ology attracted  all  classes  of  atudenta.  He  died  Sep- 
tember 9, 1766.  He  was  thrice  married.  By  hia  first 
wife  he  had  two  sons  and  one  daughter,  and  bt  ^ 
third  wife  one  daughter,  afterwards  duchess  of  Ko^le& 
Mosheim  is  regarded  as  the  most  learned  Latberan  theo- 
logian of  his  time.  With  a  superior  clawwral  edneatiaa 
he  combined  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Enghsh» 
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French,  and  Italian  languages  and  their  literatnre,  and 
was  such  a  master  of  the  purest  German  that  he  was 
esteemed  one  of  the  founders  of  modem  German  pul- 
pit literature.  The  whole  number  of  Mosheim's  works 
b  161.  He  himself  printed  at  Helmstildt  in  1781  a  cat- 
alogue raiaonn^e  of  the  works  which  he  had  brought  out 
up  to  that  time.  Among  his  theological  works,  special 
attention  is  due  to  one  on  Bible  morality,  entitled  Sitters 
Ifhre  der  HeUigen  8ckr\fl  (new  ed.  continued  by  J.  P. 
Miller,  Uelmst.  1770-78, 9  vols.  8vo).  But  his  most  im- 
p<irtant  contributions  to  theological  literature  are  his  ec- 
clesiastical histories,  of  which  his  best  known  work  is 
the  fnstituiione*  Hittaria  JEccluiasiiae,  Antiquioris  ei 
Beeentioris,  lUni  iv.  It  is  written  in  Latin,  and  was 
lirst  published  in  2  vols.  12mo  in  1726,  and  the  en- 
larged edition,  in  composing  which  he  examined  the 
original  authorities,  was  [mblished  in  4to  in  1755,  just 
before  his  death.  Another  edition  was  published  in 
1764,  with  an  account  of  Bfosheim's  writings  by  Miller, 
one  of  his  pupils.  It  was  translated  into  German  by 
Ton  Einem  and  by  J.  B.  SchlegeL  Schlegel's  transla- 
tion is  the  better,  and  is  enriched  with  valuable  notes. 
It  has  also  been  translated  into  French,  Dutch,  and 
Knglisb.  The  first  English  version  was  made  in  1764 
by  Dr.  MacUdne,  but  is  very  unfaithful.  Dr.  Madaine's 
professed  object  was  to  improve  Mosheim's  style,  by 
adding  words  and  rounding  off  periods.  His  alterations 
and  additions  constantly  express  his  own  sentiments 
instead  of  Mosheim's,  and  sometimes  flatly  contradict  the 
author.  (See,  however,  Maclainb.)  In  1882  a  faith- 
ful translation,  with  valuable  notes,  was  published  by 
Dr.  Murdock,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  of  which  there  are 
many  reprints;  revised. N.Y.  1839.  Mosheim's  Ecdetti- 
€igUcal  History  extends  from  the  birth  of  Christ  to  the 
beginning  of  the  18th  century.  Each  century  is  treats 
ed  separately,  under  the  two  heads  of  external  and  in- 
ternal history.  The  internal  history  comprises  "  pros- 
perous events,"  or  the  extension  of  the  Church  by  the 
efforts  of  its  public  rulers  and  private  members,  and 
''calamitous  events,"  such  as  persecutions  and  infidel 
attacks.  The  internal  history  includes  the  history,  1, 
of  the  Christian  doctors;  2,  of  the  doctrines  and  laws 
of  the  Church;  3,  of  its  ceremonies  and  worship;  4, 
of  heresies.  This  arrangement  is  open  to  several  ob- 
jections, of  which  the  chief  are — that  it  is  too  artificial ; 
that  what  Mosbeim  calls  external  and  internal  history 
constantly  run  into  each  other  (and  indeed  it  is  not  easy 
to  understand  how  any  part  of  the  history  of  a  com- 
munity can  be  said  to  be  *^ external"  to  it);  and,  lastly, 
it  imposes  on  the  historian  the  necessity  of  deciding 
what  no  human  mind  can  decide,  namely,  what  events 
are  prosperous  and  what  calamitous  to  the  Church. 
But  the  work  of  Mosheim  is  open  to  a  graver  objection. 
He  has  not  treated  his  subject  with  the  proper  spirit  of 
pious  interest,  though  his  own  orthodoxy  is  undoubte<). 
Xevertheless,  his  deep  knowledge,  his  patient  research, 
his  general  candor  and  impartially,  and  his  philosophi- 
cal spirit,  entitle  Mosheim  to  a  place  among  the  best 
Church  historians.  His  works  gave  an  impulse  to  the 
study  of  Church  history  in  Germany,  which  has  pro- 
duced, among  other  works,  those  of  PfafT,  Baumgarten, 
Walch,  Semler,  SchrOckh,  Henke,  Schmidt,  Neander,  etc. 
Of  these,  that  of  Schrockh,  a  pupil  of  Mosheim,  is  the 
fullest,  extending  to  45  vols.  8vo.  "  In  his  Ecclesiastical 
/iisfory,'^  says  Hagenbach—oertainly  a  most  competent 
critie>-^  Mosheim  has  labored  with  a  candor  which 
^rninta  to  all  who  differ  from  him  an  impartial  presenta- 
tion of  their  views,  and  insures  justice  to  all;  he  has 
subjected  their  systems  to  a  thoroughly  scientific  treat- 
Doent,  and  in  this  he  has  been  very  happily  likened  to 
Melancthon."  The  moat  discriminating  estimate  of 
Mosheim  seems  to  us  to  be  that  of  Hase,  who  says : 
**  Mosheim,  conscious  of  historical  talents,  with  a  power 
of  combination  always  bold,  and  sometimes  extravagant, 
and  an  acquaintance  with  men  in  various  and  friendly 
relations,  is  universally  acknowledged  to  have  been  a 
master  of  ecclesiastical  historical  writing*^  {Ck,  Hist,  p.  9). 


Mosheim's  other  important  works  on  Church  history  are 
his  tract,  Be  Rebus  Ckristianorum  ante  Constantinum 
(Helmst.  1758),  and  InstituHones  Nistona  Christianm 
Majores  (1789),  which  is  a  full  Church  history  of  the  first 
century : — Diasertationes  ad  Hist,  Eodesia^icam  perii- 
nenUs  (new  ed.  Altona,  1767, 2  vols.) : — and  Versuch  einer 
uiqHirteiischen  KetzetyeschickU  (Helmst.  1746-48, 2  vols.). 
Among  his  other  works  are  a  Latin  translation,  with 
notes,  of  Cudworth's  StfStema  ItUeUectuale  (Jena,  1738) : 
— six  volumes  of  Sermons  (1747).  Mosheim's  interpre- 
tations of  Scripture  are  found  in  his  Observaiiones  Sacrm 
(Amsterdam,  1721) ;  his  Cogitationes  in  N.  T,  locc,  select, 
(Hannov.  1726) ;  his  Erldarung  des  L  Br,  an  d,  Corift- 
ther  (1741,  new  ed.  by  Windheim,  1762) ;  his  Erld,  d, 
heyden  Br,  an  d,  Timoth,  (1755) ;  and  in  his  volumes  of 
sermons,  Heilige  Beden,  His  exegesis  is  usually  broad 
and  learned,  and  betokens  good-sense  and  sound  erudi- 
don.  Mosheim  was  greatly  distinguished  as  a  preacher. 
His  style  was  formed  on  the  model  of  the  English  and 
French  preachers,  Tillotson  and  Watts,  Saurin,  Massillon, 
and  Fiechier.  He  has  been  compared  to  Fenelon  for  the 
graces  of  his  style.  His  talents  were  of  a  very  high 
order,  his  learning  was  immense,  and  his  character  was 
exemplary.  Says  one:  "In  depth  of  judgment,  in  ex- 
tent of  learning,  in  purity  of  taste,  in  the  passion  of 
eloquence,  and  in  a  laborious  application  to  all  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  erudition  and  philosophy,  he  had  cer- 
tainly very  few  superiors."  **  Mosheim's  noble  ckarac^ 
ier,"  says  Hagenbach  {German  Rationalism,  p.  7.5),  ^^is 
just  as  lovely  as  his  learning  was  tkonmgh  and  compre^ 
hensive.  There  is  almost  no  domain  of  theology  which 
he  did  not  live  to  adorn  and  bless.  ...  In  the  study  of 
morals  he,  for  a  time  at  least,  created  an  epoch,  and  in  the 
history  of  German  pulpit  eloquence  a  new  period  dates 
from  him.  He  has  been  termed  the  German  Tillotson, 
the  German  Bourdaloue.  What  Michaelis  wanted  in 
fine  taste  was  largely  present  in  Mosheim,  and  gave  to 
all  his  learned  works,  as  well  as  to  his  sermons,  an  in- 
describable charm.  Mosheim  in  faith  was  thoroughly 
orthodox,  yet  mild  and  patient  towards  others,  and  in 
this  respect  really  unlike  many  of  that  school."  We 
think  Hagenbach,  however,  goes  too  far  when  he  calls 
Mosheim  also  "  the  father  of  modern  Church  history ;" 
as  such  no  one  deserves  to  be  named  except  the  learned 
and  sainted  Neander.  He  it  was  who  first  treated  ec- 
clesiastical history  as  it  should  be  treated.  See  Neak- 
DEic  See  Doring,  Gelehrte  Theol,  DeutschL  d,  18'«"  ic 
19""  Jahrh,  voL  ii  and  iv ;  Gessner,  Memoria  J,  L,  Mos- 
hemH  (1755) ;  LUcke,  Narraiio  de  Moshemio  (1837) ; 
Bossier,  Ufher  Mosheim  als  Prediger;  Sachs,  Geschichte 
der  Predigt,  v,  Mosheim  bis  Schleiermacker  (Heidelberg, 
1866) ;  Dowling,  Introd,  Ecdes,  Hist,  p.  192, 193 ;  Schaff, 
Ch,  Hist,  i,  22,  228,  ad  passim ;  Kahnis,  German  Protes- 
tantism, p.  118;  Bibl,  Sacra,  Jan.  1851,  p.  68;  Christ, 
Bemembr,  1862,  p.  46.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Mosheim,  Ruprecht  von,  a  German  religious 
enthusiast,  was  bom  in  the  first  half  of  the  15th  century. 
He  believed  himself  commissioned  of  God  to  unite  the 
four  systems  of  religion — Papacy,  Lutheranism,  Zwin- 
glianism,  and  Anabaptism — prevalent  during  the  Be- 
fbrmatory  period,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  new 
Jerusalem.  He  rejected  all  prevailing  creeds  as  anti- 
Christian,  and  prayed  for  another  reformatory  move- 
ment that  might  unite  all  followers  of  Jesus.  To  fur- 
ther this  end  he  also  entered  into  negotiations  with  the 
evangelical  theologians,  Osiander  and  Venatorius,  in 
1589.  But  these  negotiations  were  soon  broken  off. 
On  the  part  of  Bomanists  he  was  disliked  from  the  first, 
for  he  was  severe  upon  the  immoral  conduct  of  the 
clergy,  the  withholding  of  the  cup,  and  the  sale  of  in- 
dulgences. This  brought  him  into  conflict  also  with  the 
emperor  Ferdinand,  in  whose  presence  he  hesitated  not 
to  deliver  an  oration  against  the  papacy.  He  also  went 
to  Vienna  to  speak  to  the  papal  nuncio  Morone,  in  order 
to  get  an  interview  with  the  pope ;  but  instead  of  being 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  go  to  Borne,  he  was  called 
by  order  of  emperor  Ferdinand  before  the  authorities  of 
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the  coDTCDt  at  Hueiuu,  and  accuaed  of  bensy.  The 
prince  elector  of  MeuU  had  his  work  Dt  monan/iiu  rl 
rautcnlia  Chriilianim  fidti  exaiDiiieil,  and  Ihe  eccleri- 
■Micil  judge  condemning  bim  guilty  uf  hereiiy,  Moiiln.-ini 
waa  put  into  pruno,  and  tbeie  died  in  1&44. 

Moablftr,  AbSolom,  a  miniatet  of  Ihe  Mcthodiit 
Epieeopal  Chureh,  was  bom  in  the  early  part  of  the 
preaent  century.  He  was  fliM  employed  in  secular  oc- 
cupatioQB,  but  after  his  conversion  he  preached  for  manj- 
year»  ander  the  prt«ding  elder,  anil  in  1S57  entered  the 
Black  Ri rer Conference,  and  wa«  itationwl  «l  Antwerp; 
in  1668  and  1869,  at  De  Peyster;  in  1860-61,  at  Rcns- 
seUet  Falls;  in  1S62-63,  at  WaddiiifUii. ;  in  19M,  at 
Kichville;  in  1865-OS,  at  Knllield.  In  \W>7,  his  health 
Tailing  him,  he  waa  Buperanniiated.  He  died  in  Hamp- 
den, Ohio,  June  9, 1869,  See  J/inufu  of  Aniiuul  Cm- 
/ermw.,1870,p.lil6. 

BfoBol'lam  {VLovlXKafiot:,  Vulg.  Boiarasaa),  a 
Gnecized  form  (I  Eulr.  ix,  14j  ufthe  Mt»HULLAU  (q.  v.) 


MOSQUE 


mibrab  U  the  menber,  or  preacher'a  cbair  or  pulpit :  at 
IT  more  coinen  of  the  oourt  rise  minaieu  (q.  v.i, 
frum  which  the  rJUthAd  are  called  to  praytia.  Tbc 
form  of  the  oldeat  moai^ufa,  which  next  to  tboae  nea- 
i  are  auppoaed  to  be  tboae  located  at  JomakD 
(known  as  Omar's  moaqne)  aitd  Cairo,  ia  erideotli  de- 
rived from  that  oT  the  ChriMian  Baailica,  the  nanbei 
[  the  origin  of  the  court  with  ita  arcade,  and  tbi 
m  apse,  representing  the  principal  buililingi  of  ihf 
ue,  facing  Mecca,  The  original  fonna,  bowerer. 
ne  obliiBTaled  in  the  progresa  of  Mohamnjedan  at- 
cture,  and  the  maaquei,  with  theii 
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Mosol'lamoa  (same  aa  preccd.  Moo'iAXn/ioc  v.  r. 
Kieo\6^wv,  Vulg.  Ma.ahx«^>\,  a  Gneciied  form  (' 
Esdr.  viii,  44)  of  the  Hmiit'LLAX  (q,  v.)  of  the  Heb. 
text  (Ezra  viii,  16). 

Hosqnft  (Spaiiiah  mtapi^a,  French  ukujuif,  Ara- 
bic inai|(c/,"a  bouse  of  prayer,"  from  ».fjijdn,"to  bend, 
bow,  adore")  ia  the  name  applied  in  English  to  any 
Mohammedan  house  of  woistaipj  the  larger  housea  of 
worship  are  calleii  by  Moslem  "jami"'  (places  of  ajeem- 
bling)nr"cu1liyet"  (cathedrals).  The  flint  mosque  was 
founded  hy  Mohammed  at  Medina,  part  of  the  work  be- 


_.  .  edifices  of  Saracenii 

hammedan  faith  prevailed,  fr 
ful  examples  of  these  buildinga  exist.  The  aichiud- 
ural  nutiona  of  the  diOerent  countries  seem  to  ban  tx- 
erte.1  an  influence  upon  the  Moslems,  for  these  dhbiidh 
diSei  in  the  various  countries.  Thus  in  ludia  ibi 
mosques  have  many  featute*  m  commoa  with  the  lea- 
plea  of  the  Jaiuas,  while  in  Turkey  they  naemble  Ux 
Byzantine  architecture  of  Constantinople. 

Since  the  Turkish  domination  was  established  in  Coo- 
stanlioople,  the  mos(|ues  have  generally  beca  huili  ifici 
the  general  type  of  Santa  Sophia  (q.  v.),  having  a  tir«t 
cross  as  the  basia  of  their  plan,  and  being  enckeed  in. 
stead  of  hypssthraL  Everywhere  the  dome  ia  one  of 
the  leading  and  most  beautiful  featuiH  of  the  uniqMs 
which  commonly  consist  of  porticos 
open  square,  in  the  centra  of  which  is  the  tank 
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pit  (menberj  fur  tl 
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a  kind  ofpl- 


Oreat  Uosqus  at  Delhi,  from  Ihe  Narth,eiiat..'From  Ferguaaun'a  BmA-Bni*  tf  ArMMsm*. 


ing  done  by  hii  own  hands.  The  site  was  a  grave-yard 
■haded  by  date-trees,  which  was  selected  by  the  Prophet 
because  his  camel  knelt  oppnsile  to  it  on  his  public  enti; 
into  the  city.  The  ediflce  was  square  and  capacious,  the 
walla  of  earth  and  brick,  and  the  roof  supported  by  the 
tiunka  of  palm-trees  ami  thatched  with  palm-leaves. 
It  had  three  doors.  A  part  of  the  building  was  asagn- 
ed  as  a  halrilation  to  the  poor  among  the  faithful  who 
bad  no  other  hom^js.  In  this  mosque  Mohammed  was 
buried ;  and  though  the  original  edifice  was  long  ago 
fejdnced  by  a  larger  structure,  the  temple  still  bears  the 
name  of  Statjii  tt-.Vrbi,  "  the  Moaque  of  the  IVophet" 
(see  WeilaceO,  Cilg  nflkt  Cutipki,  i,  257  sq.,  30:1  aq.). 
The  most  sacred  moaqne  Is  the  great  temple  of  Kl-Ham- 
ram  at  Mecca,  enclosing  the  Itaaba  (q.v.).  For  many 
centuries  the  mosques  were  fashioned  after  this  one.  It 
a  large  court  enclosed  by  colonnades,  ■ 


On  the  sirta  towards  Mecca  Ihe 

is  deeper.     In  the  centre  of  this  side  ia  a  niche  (mih- 

rah),  surmounted  by  a  vaoiied  Mch;  by  the  aide  of  Ch< 


which  Mecca  lies  (see  KebLAh)  there  ia  a  niche  (mihrab). 
towards  which  Ihe  faithful  are  required  to  pny.  Oflv- 
site  the  pulpit  there  is  geneially  a  platform  (dikkrb'i 
surrounded  by  a  parapet,  with  a  desk  bearing  the  T^v- 
ran,  from  which  portions  are  read  to  the  oonRregalioiL 
In  the  imperial  mosquea  at  Coaatantuioite  there  ■•  a 
tribune  (makawra),  at  the  oppoNte  wde  from  the  b«- 
ber  and  the  mibrab,  reaerved  Ibr  the  sok  ose  of  the  tet 
tan.  In  fnmt  of  the  mihrah  is  ofloi  aiiotlwt  tiibue 
(khfluh),  from  which  Uie  IniAm  (i).  v 
prayer,  and  an  elevated  aqnare  platfnni 
from  which  crieis  i«peat  the  calls  lo  prayer.  The  im- 
perial mosque  of  Achtned  In  Conslanlinopla  ia  the  oak 
mosque  that  has  ux  minarets,  except  the  tempte  t^Ei- 
Hamram  in  Mecca,  lo  which  Achmed  built  a  aemtli 


to  outvie  that  holy 

Many  of  the  moaqueaaie  adorned  witli  all  the  chanat 
of  the  Saiacenic  ami  Moorish  architecture,  haring  ieit> 
and  paaaagea  from  the  Koran  intertwined  anoag  ik^ 
delicate  omainentation,  to  kad  the  roindacf  the  bilhM 
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while  wsiling  for  ihn  hour  of  public  pr«yer.  The  Turk- 
ish mMiiuea  >re  generally  quite  plain  in  their  inieriur 
orninleiiUtioii,  though  uften  very  «Mtely  uid  gnad  in 
their  exleiior  archiLectural  eHecN  It  ii  nut  cuatnmaTy 
fur  women  tu  visit  the  maaquet,  and  if  they  do  they  ire 
•epBnleil  from  the  male  wnishippere.  The  utmcKit  su- 
lemuity  and  decorum  are  preserved  during  the  service, 
although  in  the  haun  of  the  afternoon  (when  there  ia 
no  worship)  people  are  Men  lounging,  chatting,  even  en- 
gaged in  their  trade,  in  the  interior  uf  the  sacred  build- 
ing. On  entering  the  mosque,  the  Moslem  lakes  offhis 
shoes,  carries  them  ill  his  left  hand,  sole  to  sale,  and 
puts  bis  right  foot  first  over  the  threshold;  he  then  per- 
a  the  necessary  ablutions,  and  liiiishes  by  putting 


with  him 


congretcalion  generally 
arrange  themselves  in  roWB  parallel  to  that  side  of  the 
mosque  in  which  'n  the  niche,  and  facing  that  side. 
The  chief  ufScer  of  a  mosque  is  the  Nazir  (q.  r.),  un- 
der whom  are  two  imUnu.  There  are,  further,  many 
liersons  attached  to  a  mosque  in  a  lower  capacity,  as 
Klueddins  (q.  v.),  Bowwabs  (door-keepers),  elc^  all  of 
whom  are  paid,  not  by  ountributiuns  levied  upon  the 
people,  but  fmm  the  funds  of  the  mosque  itself.  The 
revenues  of  masques  are  derived  from  lauds.      Witli 
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their  treasures,  the  sacivdness  of  the  place  alone  being 
sufficient  protoetiuti.  The  former  rigor  by  which  un- 
believers were  excluded  from  meaques  under  penalty 
of  death  has  been  of  late  years  reUxed  in  some  places. 

The  finest  specimens  extant  of  Moslem  architecture 
are  thought  to  be  the  mosque  at  Uecca,  the  mosque  of 
Omar  at  Jerusalem  (tee  Spencer's  Hj^pt  and  tht  Iliig 
Z^nd,  Letter  X),  and  the  mosque  at  Medina,  which 
three  are  considered  also  as  peculiarly  holy.  The  Jami 
HasjM  or  (ireat  Mosque,  at  Delhi  (see  preceding  page), 
built  by  Shah.Jehan  in  IWl^l,  is  generally  considered 
the  noblest  building  ever  erecud  for  UobammedaD 
worship.     (G.  K.  C.) 

Moaquito  lenltoiy  (or  HocqultU).     Sec 

MoiB,  Chkrlea,  an  Anglican  prelate  of  some  noir, 
nephew  of  the  following,  flourished  in  the  second  lialf 
of  the  last  century.  He  was  educated  at  Caius  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  was  afterwanls  fellow,  and  entered 
holy  orders  about  the  middle  of  last  century.  All«r 
filling  many  important  livings,  among  them  the  reclorj- 
of  St.  James's  and  StUeorge's,  London,  the  archdeaconry 
uf  Colchester,  etc^,  he  n'as  Hiially  elevated  to  the  e|>i»- 
copate  in  1766,  and  appointed  to  Ihe  see  uf  St.  David's, 
from  which  he  was  transferred  to  the  see  of  Bath  and 


The  Uosqne  of  Oini 
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Ihe  poor. 

To  erery  mosque  is  also  attached  a  school,  in  which 
reading  of  the  Koran,  at  least,  is  taught;  to  every  im- 
perial mosque  is  attached  a  college,  and  to  the  mosque 
iif  Ri-Aihan,  in  Cairo,  is  attached  the  great  Moham- 
medan university  of  Ihe  world,  which  is  attended  by 
several  thoDsand  sttidents  from  all  parts  of  the  Moham- 
medan worid.  To  the  imperial  iDosqnes  in  Constanti- 
nople are  attached  not  only  colleges,  but  also  libraries, 
hospitals,  asylums  for  the  poor,  khans  for  travellers, 
hatha,  and  a  eoian  cemetery,  with  the  tomb  of  the 
rounder.  The  spaetoo*  courts  containing  these  exten- 
sive benevolent  and  charitable  establishments  are 
Aitomed  with  trees  and  ahnibbery  and  fountains.  The 
whoie  is  supported  by  endowments  left  by  the  sultan 
whoae  name  they  beat.  Travellers,  orphans,  widows, 
and  mioon  abo  Snd  ben  a  refuge,  where  thej-  can  leave 


Wells  in  I7T4.  He  died  in  1802.  He  wrote,  ErUlma 
of  ike  RfumctiOB  Clnirrd  (Lond.1744  and  I749,8va): 
and  published  many  nT  his  sermons  in  several  series 
<Lnnd.iTG0,«tO',  1766,4ta;  lT64,4to;  I7S9,8vd;  1769, 
4lo;  177'J,4la;  l7T6,4to).  A  son  of  his,  of  like  name, 
■Isoligurcil  prominently  in  the  Church.  He  was  bishop 
of  Oxrord  from  1307  until  his  death  in  ISI 1.  He  pub- 
iiahed  only  a  Fail  Bermm  (Loiid.179M,4to). 

MoBB.  Rob«rt,  D.D.,  an  English  divine  uf  distinc- 
tion, was  bom  of  calimaMe  parentage  at  Gillingham,  in 
Norfolk,  in  1666.  He  was  educated  tint  at  Norwich 
school,  then  at  Benet  College.  Cambridge,  in  16SS ;  made 
there  B.A.  and  fellow  in  168J>,  and  B.D.  in  1690;  and 
entering  holy  orders,  acquired  great  reputation  both  aa  a 

if  (JraVs  Inn,  London,  in  1698,  and  assistant  preacbe't 
to  D^.WakeatSt.Jamea'^WntminBter.in  1699.    He 

dug  William,  queen  Anne,  and  Ueorge  I;  and  being  one 
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of  the  chaplains  in  waiting  when  qneen  Anne  visited 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  April  5, 17U5,  he  was  then 
created  D.D.  In  1708  he  was  invited  by  the  pari^h- 
ionere  of  St.  Lawrence  Jewr}%  on  the  resignation  of  dean 
Stanhope,  to  accept  their  Tuesday  lecture,  which  he 
held  till  1727,  and  then  resigned  it  on  account  of  his 
growing  infirmities.  In  1712,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Rod- 
erick, he  was  nominated  by  the  queen  to  the  deanery 
of  Ely,  which  was  the  highest  but  not  the  last  promo- 
tion he  obtained  in  the  Church ;  for  in  1714  he  was  col- 
lated by  Robinson,  bishop  of  London,  to  Gliston,  a  small 
rectory  on  the  eastern  side  of  Hertfonlshire,  The  gout 
deprived  him  of  the  use  of  his  limbs  for  some  of  the  last 
years  of  his  life,  and  he  died  March  26, 1729.  His  char- 
acter may  be  seen  in  the  preface  to  the  eight  volumes 
of  his  SemumSfV/hich  has  usuaUy  been  attributed  to  Dr. 
Snape,  and  has  even  been  ascribed  to  him  by  Mr.  Mas- 
ters in  his  History  ofBenei  College;  but  the  credit  of 
it  has  lately  been  transferred  to  Dr.  Zachary  Grey,  who 
is  now  definitely  known  to  have  been  the  editor,  and  to 
have  also  written  a  Life  of  the  dean,  which  has,  how- 
ever, never  been  published.  He  left  no  works  of  inter- 
est to  us  besides  his  sermons.  He  wrote  a  number  of 
poems,  among  which  the  best  are,  In  doctisHmi  Sher- 
locci  librum  nuper  editum  de  usu  acjme  dorU  prophetid^ 
necrum  prcBdictionum  maxime  memorabilium  per  contin- 
uatum  ab  initio  usque  sceadorum  seriem  (1726): — A 
brief' and  easy  Paraphrase  upon  tiie  triumphal  Song  of 
AfoseSf  Exodus,  chap,  xv^from  ver,  1  to  ver,  20: — A  /..en- 
ten  Thought,  See  Gener.  Biog,  Diet,  s.  v. ;  Hook,  Eccles. 
Biogr.  s.  v. ;  Nichols,  A  necdotes  ofBoicyer,  p.  78 ;  Lond, 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  Ixxiii,  1 138.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Mossom,  Robert,  a  learned  Irish  prelate,  who 
flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the  17th  century,  was 
bom  about  the  opening  of  that  sera ;  entered  holy  or- 
ders, and,' being  a  stanch  royalist,  suffered  much  in 
the  civil  wars ;  but  on  the  Restoration  was  made  dean 
of  Christ-church,  Dublin,  with  which  he  held  the  bbh- 
opric  of  Londonderry,  where  he  died  in  1679.  His  works 
are,  The  Pi-eachers'  Tripartite  (Lond.  1637, 1657, 1685, 
fol.) :  —  Wirios  coUoqueneU  Formula:  —  Narrative  of 
George  Wild,  Bishop  of  Derry  (Lond.  1665, 4to)  -^Zion's 
Prospect  in  ita  First  View,  He  also  published  some  of 
bis  sermons,  of  which  Bickersteth  {Christian  Student) 
says  that  they  are  '^spiritual  and  evangelical."  See 
Harrises  Ware's  Ireland. 

Motasilites.  See  Mohammedan  Sects,  in  this 
volume,  p.  423,  col.  2. 

Mote  (cap^oc,  something  dry),  any  small  dry  par- 
ticle, as  of  chaff,  wood,  etc  (Matt,  vii,  8^5 ;  Luke  vi,  41, 
42).  Small  faults  or  errors  in  others,  discovered  through 
the  magnifying  medium  of  prejudice,  are  likened  by  our 
Lonl  in  these  passages  to  a  speck  or  splinter  in  the  eye, 
which  the  censorious  are  fond  of  detecting,  though 
guilty  of  more  serious  offences  themselves,  aptly  com- 
pared to  a  beam  (Soko^)  (see  Wiiickler,  in  A  nimadvers. 
Philol,  iii,  803  sq.).  The  proverb  was  a  familiar  one 
with  the  Hebrews  (see  finxtorf,  Ijex.  Rabb,  coL  2080). 
See  Eye. 

Motatt,  a  term  app1ie<l  to  two  different  forms  of 
Church  musical  composition.  1.  A  sacred  cantata,  con- 
sisting of  several  unconnected  movements,  as  a  solo, 
trio,  choms,  fugue,  etc.  2.  A  choral  composition,  gen- 
erally also  of  a  sacred  character,  beginning  with  an  in- 
trmluction  in  the  form  of  a  song,  perhaps  with  figura- 
tive accompaniment;  after  which  follow  several  fugue 
subjects,  with  their  expositions,  the  whole  ending  either 
with  the  exposition  of  the  last  subject,  a  repetition  of 
the  introduction,  or  a  special  final  subject.  A  motett 
diflers  in  this  respect  from  a  double  or  triple  fugue,  that 
the  subjecta  never  appear  simultaneously,  but  are  intro- 
duced one  ailer  the  other.  In  one  form  of  the  motett, 
the  successive  phrases  of  an  entire  chorale  are  treated 
as  so  many  fugal  subjects.  The  subject  is  taken  fh)m 
the  psalms  or  hymns  of  the  Church.  "  Motett"  seems  to 
have  been  originally  synonymous  with  anthem,  and  was 


then  probably  accompanied  only  by  the  oigan,  which  is 
now  no  longer  the  case  in  Roman  Catholic  cbnithea,  all 
kinds  of  musical  instruments  being  used  in  it 

Moth  (d^,  ash,  so  called  from  its  causing  garmenti 
to  fall  in  pieces,  Job  iv,  19;  xiii,  28;  xxvii,  18:  Psa. 
xxxix,  11 ;  Isa.  1,  9 ;  li,  8 ;  Hoa.  v,  12 ;  Sept.  and  Vul^. 
everywhere  [except  in  the  Psalms,  where  they  hare 
dpax*^i  (itranea^  render  4r»;c»  tinea ;  like  the  N.  T., 
Matt,  vi,  19,  20;  Luke  xii,  28;  with  which  may  be 
compared  the  Heb.  DD,  sas,  from  its  leaping,  Isa.  li,  8; 
Sept  ff J7C,  Vulg.  tinea,  Auth.  Vera.  "  worm ;"  the  woni 
ff/jf  also  occurs  in  the  term  <njr6lipwTo^,^moth-ea.tesC 
Jas.  v,  2),  the  name  of  a  well-known  insect,  which,  in 
its  caterpillar  state,  is  very  destructive  to  dochin^. 
The  tribe  of  moths  is  called  by  naturalists  Phalana,  and 
is  said  to  contain  more  than  1500  species.  Linnco^ 
under  the  order  Lepidoptera,  genus  Phabena,  gives  thr 
species  of  moths — Tinea  tapetzella,  T,  peUiontUa,  and  T. 
recurvaria  sarcitella — as  peculiarly  destructive  to  mwl- 
len  clothes,  furs,  etc.  The  egg  of  the  moth,  being  de- 
posited on  the  fur  or  cloth,  pnxluces  a  very  small,  shin- 
ing insect,  which  immediately  forms  a  house  for  itself 
by  cuttings  from  the  cloth.  It  eats  away  the  nap. 
weakens  or  destroys  the  thread,  and  finally  ruins  the 
fabric.  Moths  fly  abroad  only  in  the  evening  and  night, 
differing  in  this  respect  from  the  tribe  of  butteTttie!>, 
which  fly  only  by  day.  Some  of  the  species  of  moihs 
feed  on  the  leaves  of  plants.  The  ''moth**  par  mir 
nence  is  an  insect  of  the  order  Lepidoptera,  which  pos- 
sess four  wings  covered  with  minute  tessellated  scaler 
and  of  the  tribe  Noduma,  in  which  the  anteniue  (ur 
"horns")  are  drawn  out  to  a  fine  point.  The  genns 
Tinea' m.  this  division  consists  of  small  species,  with  the 
fore-wings  long  and  narrow,  and  the  head  covered  with 
coarse  hairs.  It  includes  a  large  number  of  qjedttt, 
several  of  which  are  noted 
for  their  destructiveness  to 
clothes,  woollen  stuffs,  furs, 
specimens  of  natural  his- 
torv  in  museums,  and  com 
in  granaries.  The  most 
pertinacious  are  T,  peUio^ 
neUa  and  T,  tapettella, 

which  feed  on  cloth;  and  *  | • 

these,  from  their  abun-  I 

dance,  and  from  their  mi-      ,       -    ,        -    . 
nuteness  enabling  them  to     ^^***  wIuaT^a^'' 
penetrate  into  drawers  and 

wardrobes,  are  but  too  well  known  in  ever%'  bousehold. 
The  identity  of  this  with  the  Biblical  insect  is  apparent 
from  the  terms  by  which  it  is  rendered  in  the  Sept. 
(comp.  Theophrast //ia/.  J9^n/.  i,  16)  and  Volg.  (comf. 
Pliny,  Nat,  Hist,  xi,  41).  "  The  following  aUusioos  to 
the  moth  occur  in  Scripture — to  its  being  produced  in 
clothes :  '  For  from  garments  coraeth  a  moth*  (£cdn& 
xlii,  13) ;  to  its  well-known  fragility :  '  Bfortal  meo  are 
crushed  before  the  moth*  (Job  iv,  19),  which  wonb 
really  mean  (so  the  Sept.)  *  Like  oi  (**3B7,  comp.  I  Sam. 
i,  10)  the  moth  is  crushed*  (oomp.  PLautus,  CistelL  i,  L 
73);  but  others  take  the  phrue  actively,  'As  a  moih 
consumes  clothing*  (so  the  Vulg.).  The  allnsion  to  'the 
house  of  the  moth'  (Job  xxvii,  18)  seems  to  refer  plainlr 
to  the  silky,  spindle-shaped  case,  covered  with  detaci«<l 
hairs  and  particles  of  wool,  made  and  inhabited  by  the 
larva  of  the  Tinea  sarcitella ;  or  to  the  felted  case  or 
tunnel  formed  by  the  larva  of  the  Tinea  peiliomeSa :  vt 
to  the  arehed  gallery  formed  by  eating  through  wool  I? 
the  larva  of  the  Tinea  tap^ze'Ua,  Keferenees  occar  to 
the  destructiveness  of  the  clothes-moth : '  Aa  a  gaimcDt 
that  is  moth-eaten*  (Job  xiii,  28);  *  The  moth  shall  est 
them  up'  (Isa.  1, 9) ;  *  The  moth  shall  eat  them  np  like  a 
garment*  (li,  8) ;  *  I  will  be  to  Ephraim  as  a  moiV  i.  ^ 
will  secretly  consume  htm  (Hoa.  v,  12);  comfk  Mattvi. 
19,  20;  Luke  xii,  83;  Jas.  v,  2,  metaphorically;  tM 
EccluB.  six,  8 — '  Moths  and  worms  shall  have  hUn  that 
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deavelh  w  hirlple,'  but  the  bclt«T  reading  U  »qin|, 
'  roUcniifu.'  Since  Ilie  '  treamires'  o(  the  Orientals,  in 
ancient  times,  conaisted  pwlly  of  'garment*,  both  new 
■dd  old' (U att.  xiii,  5'i ;  andcnmp.  Jt»h.  vii,  2l!  Judg. 
xiv,  12),  the  ravages  of  the  clothes-muih  altunled  them 
a  lively  emblem  of  de«truction.  Tbcir  tieasuies  bIbo 
consisted  partly  of  com  laid  up  in  ba^l^  etc  (Luke  xii, 
le,  24);  and  it  has  been  auppoeed  that  the  /Sfwimc, 
translated  '  rust,'  joined  with  the  m^c  in  Matt,  vi,  19, 20, 
refera  also  to  some  species  of  moth,  etc,  probably  in  the 
larva  state,  itbich  destroys  com.  Kuiuiil  uys  ibe  'nir- 
culio,orcora-wora),' the  larva  of  the  Tiata  gnuidla,  ie 
injurious  to  corn.  Compare  the  Kimisn  phiase  Ualta  el 
(mm,  Moth^  like  fleis,  etc.,  amid  other  mora  imme- 
iliate  purposes  o(  their  existence,  inciiientally  serve  as 
a  stimulus  to  human  industry  and  cleanliness;  fur,  by  n 
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e  diKTimtnation  in  her  instinct,  the  parent 
moth  never  deposits  her  eggs  in  garments  frequently 
overlooked  or  kept  clean.  Indeed,  the  must  remarkable 
of  all  proofs  of  animal  intelligence  is  to  be  found  in  the 
InrvBS  of  the  wat»>inotb,  which  get  into  straws,  and  ad- 
just the  weight  of  their  case  so  that  it  can  always  float: 
IT  hen  loo  hesi-y  they  add  a  piece  of  straw  or  wood,  and 
when  too  lifrht'a  bit  of  gravel  (Tramaabna  of  the  Royal 
Sucirig  a/ Htlaibargh,  i,4S)"  (KUto),  "The  Tinmprl- 
lUmrtla,  the  larva  of  trhich  constmcta  a  portable  case 
out  of  the  substance  on  which  it  feefis,  and  is  very  psr- 
lial  to  feathers,  certainly  occurs  in  Asia  Minor,  and  we 
may  safely  conclude  that  it  and  batUiala  (an  abundant 
S|>ecies  often  found  in  hoiae-hair  linings  of  chairs)  will 
be  found  in  any  old  furniture-warehouse  at  Jerusalem" 
(.Smith).  A  detaile<l  account  of  the  habits  of  these  in- 
sects may  be  found  in  l!emiie's/n»c(jlrcAi(«<ure  (Lond. 
1857),  p.  ?^  sq.     See  Wonu. 

Motii0.  FiEBBC  Lambkrt  db  I.A.    See  Lauothe. 

Motbe  la  Vayer,  Fiuit^-ois  he  la,  a  Prencb 
sceptical  philosopher,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1586,  was  k> 

pointed  through  their  favor  counsellor  of  the  state 
and  tutor  to  tho  duke  of  Anjou,  brother  of  king  Louis 
XIV,  U  Motbe  was  ■  moral  and  temperate  man— by  i 
means  a  common  ease  at  the  French  court  of  that  p 
riod.  He  became  so  iiiterested  in  the  study  of  history 
that  he  abandoned  everything  for  it,  and  sn  generally 
eateemed  was  he  that  he  was  crowned  with  dti 
tiona  in  all  circles  which  he  entered.  In  IE39  be  was 
made  a  member  of  the  Academy.  LaMothewasn 
fifty  years  old  before  he  published  his  flrst  work :  yet, 
once  enteretl  into  the  authors'  lists,  he  contributed  some- 
thing regularly  every  year  until  bis  death  in  IGT'l  He 
fiHight  Kith  wit  and  satirical  humor  against  the  life  led 
by  the  court,  and  the  licentiousnees  to  which  the  people 
of  that  century  gave  tbflr  sanction.  In  bis  philosophy 
lie  inclined  to  scepticism,  applying  the  arguments  of  the 
ancient  sceptics  especially  to  theology,  limiting  the  lat- 
ter to  the  sphere  of  simple  faith.  He  eiemplilied  his 
Tiewi  in  hi»  work  De  la  I  er(u  dti  Paleni,  ou  Cinq  rftu- 
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logua/uili  a  rimilalian  dri  omMta  par  BbraHiu  Tar- 
btro  (Mons,  1671, 12roo;  1673,  8vo;  and  a  new  edition, 
AagjHtTilie  iTune  r^ataiiondelaphiiot.iceptiqut  oa  yri- 
tenatif  amlre  U  Pyrrhonome  par  Mr.  J.  M.  Kahle 
tUerlin,  t'04, 2  voUl  Svo]).  In  the  first  dialogue  be  de- 
fends scepticism  in  the  style  of  Seittus  with  much  show 
of  learning.  He  treota  of  the  variety  and  contradic- 
tions of  human  opinions,  morals,  and  babita,  wherefrom 
he  comee  to  deduct  the  doctrine  that  there  is  nothing 

mon  binding  Law  of  morals.  In  his  second  diakigue  he 
speaks  about  the  variety  of  nouriabmenl  and  beverage, 
and  the  different  customs  at  repasts;  of  the  conception 
of  love,  and  takes  ground  in  favor  of  what  would  now 
amount  to  the  doctrine  of  free  love,  which  he  calls  his 
eacred  and  divine  philosophy.  He  recommends  in  his 
third  dialogue  a  philosophic  solitary  life.  The  fourth 
dialogue  contains  a  latirical  praise  of  the  ass,  aiming 
thus  sarcastically  to  reprimand  the  folly  of  his  century. 
His  fitih  dialogue  treats  of  the  several  rclipons,  inii 
he  comes  thereio  to  the  conclusion  that  there  cannot  be 
anything  certain  obtained  by  it;  but  he  speaks  here 
only  in  regard  to  the  religion  of  reason,  and  says  that 
positive  religion  possesses  the  principles  of  laith  in  rev- 
elation, which  can  be  only  gotten  by  God's  grace,  and 
must  ever  be  above  all  reason.  Mr.  Amauld,  the  learned 
theologian,  answered  La  Muthe  in  a  tract  entitled  De 
la  fieetuile  de  la  f'oi  at  Jia»a  Chriit,  which  ably  re- 
futes the  foolish  reasonings  of  La  Mulhe,  and  yet  treats 
the  author  with  great  considers  I  iun,  as  he  deserved. 
U  Hothe  died  in  1G72.  The  rest  of  his  works  are  of 
very  little  importance;  tliev  were  published  by  his  son 
at  Paris  in  1C58;  2d  ed,  1069;  3d  ed.  (3  vols,  foL)  in 
1684.  This  last  edition  is  the  most  complete.  Yel 
the  best  edition  was  got  up  in  Germany  at  Dresden 
(1756-59,  U  vols.  Svo).  See  fitienne,  ijaai  tar  La 
Mothe  k  Vayer  (1849);  Bayle,  Iliil.  Did.  s.  v.;  Hal- 
lam,  lalTod.  to  Lit.  Iliit.  (see  Index  in  voL  ii,  Harper's 
edition).     (J.H.W.) 

HotlieT  (Dit,  fm,  a  primitive  word ;  Gr,/iqn)|i;  bnt 
mother-in-law  is  rl&n,rbiino(A','  once  nrSn,i:hotht'- 
nefA,  Deut.xxvii,23;  Gr.  xivdipaj.  " The  superiority 
of  the  Hebrew  over  all  other  contemporaneous  systems 
of  legislation  and  of  morals  is  strongly  shown  in  the 
higher  estimation  of  the  mother  in  the  Jewish  famil.v, 
as  contrasted  with  modem  Oriental,  as  well  as  ancient 
Oriental  and  classical  usage.  See  Womak.  The  king's 
mother,  as  appears  in  the  case  of  Bathsheba,  was  treated 
with  especial  honor  (1  Kings  ii,  19;  Exod.  xx,  12;  Lev. 
xix,  3;  DeuL  v,  16;  xxi,  18,  21;  Prov.  x,l;  xv,  20; 
xvii,  25;  xxii,  15;  xxxi,  1,  30)"  (Smith).  "When 
the  father  had  more  than  one  wife,  the  son  seems  to 
have  confined  the  title  of '  mother'  to  his  real  mother, 
by  which  he  dislinguisheil  her  from  the  other  wives  of 
his  father.  Hence  the  source  of  Joseph's  peculiar  in- 
terest in  Benjamin  is  indicated  in  Gen.  xliii,  29  by  bis 
being  '  his  mother's  son.'  The  other  brethren  weie  the 
sons  of  Ids  father  by  other  wives.  Xeverthelese,  when 
this  precision  was  not  necessarv,  the  slep-mothcr  was 
sometimes  stvled  mother.  Thus  Jacob  (Gen.  xxxvii, 
10)  speaks  of  Leah  as  Joseph's  mother,  for  his  real 
mother  had  long  been  dead.  The  step-mother  was, 
however,  more  properly  distinguished  fiom  the  womb- 
mother  by  the  name  of  'father's  wife.'  The  wonl 
'  mother'  was  also,  like  father,  bhother,  bister,  em- 
ployed by  the  Hebrews  in  a  somewhat  wider  sense  than 
is  nsua)  with  us.  It  is  used  of  a  grandmother  (1  Kings 
XV,  lOX  and  even  of  any  female  ancestor  (Gen.  iii,  20) ; 
of  a  benefaclreas  (Judg.  v,  7),  and  as  expressing  inti- 
mate relationship  (Job  xi-ii,l4).  In  Hebrew,  as  in  Eng- 
lish, a  nation  is  considered  as  a  mother,  and  individu- 
als as  her  children  (Isa.  1, 1 ;  Jcr.  i,  12;  Ezek.  xix,  2; 
Hos.  ii,  4;  iv,  5);  so  our  ' roother-couDtry,'  which  is 
quite  as  good  as '  father-land,'  which  we  seem  beginning 
to  copy  from  the  Germana.  Large  and  important  cities 
are  also  called  mothers,  L  e. '  mother-cities'  (comp.  nw- 
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Impnlu,  Cimn  the  Greek),  with  refemice  to  thf  depcnd- 
ept  town*  uid  rillages  (2  Sam.  xx,  19),  or  ivPn  to  the 
inbabituiti,  who  are  called  hci  ehildren  (lu.  iii,  12; 
xlix,  23).  'The^rfin^orihe  way.  It  iheheadortwo 
ways'  (Ezek.  xi,  21),  is  in  the  Ilelrew  '  the  mother  of 
the  way,'  because  out  or  it  the  two  way*  arise  as  daugh- 
ters. In  Job  i,  31  the  earth  is  indicated  ai  the  comnioii 
'mother,  lo  whoie  bosom  all  mankind  muet  return'" 
(Kitla).  Tbe  term  is  aim  ap[iUed  to  a  city  as  the  par- 
ent ur  source  irf wickedness  and  abominations;  as  "Bab- 
ylon the  Great,  the  mother  of  harlota"  (Kev,  xvii,  5). 
Tbe  Church,  as  tbe  Bride,  is  spoken  nf  u  the  muther  nT 
believers  (Esa.  xlix,  14-22;  Ivi,  8-18;  Psa.  Ixxxvii,  6, 

and  so  tender,  which  unites  the  mother  to  her  child  is 
often  alluded  to  in  the  sacred  roluoie  lo  illustnle  tbe 
luve  of  God  to  his  people  (Isa.  xlir,  1-8 ;  Ivi,  6-14;  1 
Cur.  iii,  1,2)  ITbess.  ii,  7;  2  Cor.  xi,  2).    See  Child. 

Motber-Cbarcb  (Idlin,  Matrix  t'edaiii)  is  a 
leim  which  has  been  used  in  variuus  significitions. 
The  ancient  Christians  used  this  deiiominaiion  of  a 
Church  in  different  senses.  First,  they  understood  hy 
it  an  original  Church,  planted  immediauly  by  some 
one  of  the  apoalles,  and  fVom  which  others  were  after- 
wards derived  and  propagated.  In  this  sense  the  Chutcli 
of  Jerusalem  is  called  the  mother  of  all  churches  in  the 
world  by  the  second  General  Council  of  Constinrinople ; 
and  Aries  wis  Che  mothcT-chureh  of  France,  because  sup- 
posed to  be  planted  by  Trophimus^  the  apostles'  mis- 
sionary,  and  tirst  bishop  of  that  place.  Secondly, 
mother-church  denotes  a  meliopulis,  or  the  principal 
church  of  a  wngle  province;  as  in  some  of  the  Africar 
canons,  where  nuilrix  is  sumetimes  used  for  the  pii- 
matc's  see,  lo  which  the  other  bishops  were  to  have  re' 
course  for  judgment  and  decision  of  controversies.  Bui 
thirdly,  most  commonly  it  signifies  a  cathedral,  or  bish- 
op's church,  which  was  usually  termed  the  Great  Church, 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  the  Principal  See,  in  opposi- 
tion to  tbe  lesser  tituli,  or  parish  churches,  committed 
to  simple  piesby ten.  £ccfaia  mofru,  or  tnother-church 
is  oppoaed  to  diacrtdna,  or  diocesan  church ;  though  by 
their  Bmbiguity  tbey  are  often  confounded,  and  rais- 
laken  fur  one  another.  SeeBniugbton,£iUiofiera//u- 
torico^trera,  ii,  lAb, 

Uotber  of  Ood.  The  riryin  Mary  is  somelima 
so  styled  by  Cbrisliani  of  all  denomlnstiniis.  There  is, 
however,  a  disinclination  lo  (he  use  of  this  expression 
l)ec»use  RoDianlsu  have  given  to  Mary  a  place  which 
the  Scriptures  do  not  warrant  us  in  assigning  her.  "  The 
Virgin  Mary,"  says  Pearson  (On  the  Cried),  "is  fre- 
quently styled  the  Mother  of  Jesus  in  Ihe  language 
of  the  evangelists,  and  by  Elisabeth,  particulsriy,  I' 
mother  of  her  Lord,  as  aLso  by  the  general  consent 
the  Church,  becaose  he  that  was  born  of  her  was  G 
(Dfipura);  which,  being  a  compound  title,  begun 
tbe  Greek  Church,  was  resolved  into  its  parts  hy  I 
Latins,  and  so  IheVirgin  was  plainly  named  the  Mother 
of  God."  l*rDte>tanM  admit  that  the  Virgin  Maiy  is 
the  mother  of  God,  but  protest  against  the  conclusion 
that  she  is  on  that  account  to  be  Created  with  peculiar 
honor,  or  tn  be  worshipped;  for  this  expression  is  used 
not  to  exalt  her,  but  to  assert  unequivocally  [he  divin- 
ity of  her  Son:  he  whom  she  brought  forth  was  God, 
and  iherefore  she  is  tbe  bringer  (brth  or  mother  of  God. 
The  term  was  first  brought  prominently  forward  at  the 
Council  of  Ephesus,  when  it  was  deemed  noceMary  by 
the  Church  lo  prevent  giving  Mary  a  station  above 
that  of  her  Son  Jesus  the  Christ.  In  the  Protestant 
world  there  is  among  the  common  people  a  hesitancy  tu 
the  use  of  it,  "because,"  as  Hook  has  well  put  it,  "by 
the  subtlety  of  the  Romish  conlroveisialists,  it  has  been 

peculiar  honor  and  privileges  upon  the  Vii^in  Miry. 
The  primitive  Christians,  like  ourselves,  were  contentefl 
with  speaking  of  the  Virgin  as '  the  mnlher  of  my  Lard; 
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rt  ihal  God  and 


arose  who  understood  the  word  L«rd  in 
and  rhen  it  became  necessary  to  aasi 
Lord,  as  applied  to  our  blessed  ."saviour,  aie  svncsiyiiuu 
terms.  And  sound  theologiaiu  will  Kill  occasionally  ow 
the  term  Moihtr  of  Gad,  lest  Mestorionism  thoold  be 
held  unconsciously  by  persons  who  wish  to  be  orthodox; 
and  people  forget  the  great  truth  expretaed  In-  Paul  Uul 
'God  purchased  the  Church  with  his  own  blood;  acd 
that  Christ  isoverall,Godbl«Eed  forever.'"  See,bai- 
erer,the  article  Mahioi-itrv  in  t'liaCye{ojiadia,yti.v. 
■  Mother  of  Ood,  Coagregatlon  of  tlie,  a 
monastic  order  instituted  about  1574  at  Lucca,  in  T» 
cany,  by  John  Leonard).    Their  purpose  is  to  save  tbe 
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preaching  of  the  Gospel,  catechetical  iiistmctiai, 
and  visiting.  They  especially  aim  to  reach  the  lick 
and  the  dying,  and  make  (he  hospitals  their  ptinci- 
pal  llelds  of  labor.  Their  founder  was  puticulnly  de- 
voted to  the  mother  of  Christ,  and  be  provided  in  Ibc 
constitution  of  the  order  that  every  day  at  I  PJI.  lh« 
litanies  of  the  Holy  Virgin  be  recited,  and  other  like 
religious  devotions  be  paid  Id  her  memory.  The  <wdet 
was  approved  by  pope  Clement  VIII  in  1596,  and  cm- 
firmed  by  pope  Paid  V.  IVipe  Gregory  XV,  aniiiiaa  to 
spread  the  order  throughout  Italy,  permitted  its  mai- 
bers  to  take  the  three  monastici  vowa.  Their  dnsa  ii 
ven'  much  like  the  common  monastic  gaifa.  See  Wi*. 
ifu  Cltrgf  teculier  tt  rtffliUer  (AmsL  1716),  iii,  liS-lS. 


Hnbit  of  a  If  ouk  Of  ths  "CoDgiegathm  ot  tha  Matter 
of  Ood." 

Hotber  Ooddeu  (Latin,  itaier  Ao).  Tbe  ps- 
gans  gave  the  name  of  molhir  tn  certain  gaddeses  of 
(he  Hrst  rank,  particularly  to  Cybele,  Cete^  Juno,  Bt\ 
Vesta.  Cicem  speaks  of  a  famous  lemple  erected  in  thr 
city  of  Engyum,  in  Sidty,  tn  the  Gteal  Mother,  or  dim- 
ply The  Molhets.  Concerning  Ihls  lemple,  tbe  Engy- 
ans  entertained  a  strange  superstition.  It  was  c«^ 
dently  aflirmeil  that  certain  gDdde•*e^  called  Tbe  Mmb- 
ers,  f^e^|uenlly  appeared  there.  Tbey  relate  a  stay 
of  one  Nidus,  a  nun  of  wii,  and  a  considsrable  prma 
of  the  dtr,  who  bad  fVequently  laughed  at  this  pn- 
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his  clothes  in  pieces.  Upon  this  he  was  thought 
possessed  by  the  furies,  and  every  one  acknowledged 
the  vengeance  of  the  injured  goddesses.  However,  it 
was  found  afterwards  that  this  was  only  a  pretended 
delirium,  and  an  expedient  to  deliver  himself  out  of  the 
hands  of  his  persecutors,  who  had  thoughts  of  destroy- 
ing him,  under  pretence  of  punishing  him  for  hb  im- 
piety in  denying  the  apparition  of  The  Mothers;  for, 
being  suffered  to  go  out  of  the  city,  he  made  his  escape 
to  the  Roman  general  Maroellus.  In  that  temple  were 
shown  javelins  and  brazen  helmets,  with  inscriptions 
which  made  some  believe  that  Murunes  and  Ulysses  had 
consecrated  these  to  the  goddesses  styled  The  Mothers. 
See  &oughton,  Biblioth^  Historico^Saa'a,  ii,  145. 

Mothering  Sunday  (or  Midlent  Sunday), 
supposed  to  be  the  day  on  which,  in  popish  times,  peo- 
ple visited  the  mother-church  and  made  their  annual 
offering.  In  more  recent  times  children  and  servants 
in  England  obtain  leave  to  visit  their  parents  on  this 
day.  This  custom,  according  to  some,  originated  in 
this  Sunday  being  the  Dominica  Rrfectiontt^  or  Sunday 
of  Refreshment,  the  gospel  for  the  day  being  the  record 
of  the  miraculous  banquet  to  the  five  thousand  in  the 
desert.  On  that  day  the  guests  used  to  eat  frumenty, 
consisting  of  whole  grains  of  wheat,  boiled  in  milk,  and 
sweetened  and  spiced. 

Motive,  that  which  moves,  excites,  or  invites  the 
mind  to  volition.    It  may  be  one  thing  singly,  or  many 
things  conjointly.     Some  call  it  a  faculty  of  the  mind, 
by  which  we  pursue  good  and  avoid  eviL    Aristotle  de- 
fines motive  thus :  **  The  deliberate  preference  by  which 
we  are  moved  to  act,  and  not  the  object  fur  the  sake  of 
w^hich  we  act,  is  the  principle  of  action ;  and  desire  and 
reason,  which  u  for  the  sake  of  something,  is  the  origin 
of  deliberate  preference**  {Ethic,  lib.  vi,  cap.  2).     Kant 
distinguishes  between  the  subjective  principle  of  appe- 
tition,  which  he  calls  the  mobile  or  spring  (die  THeh- 
Jeder),  and  the  objective  principle  of  the  will,  which  he 
calls  motive  or  determining  reason  (beweggrund) ;  hence 
the  difference  between  subjective  erids,  to  which  we  are 
pushed  by  natural  disposition,  and  objective  ends,  which 
are  common  to  us  with  all  beings  endowed  with  reason 
(Willm,  Hist,  de  la  Philosophy  A  Uemande,  i,  357).     This 
seems  to  be  the  difference  expressed  in  French  between 
mobile  and  moti/i     "A  motive  is  an  object  so  operating 
upon  the  mind  as  to  produce  either  desire  or  aversion'* 
(lord  Kames,  Essay  on  Liberty  and  Necessity),     "  By 
viotice"  says  Edwards  (^Inquiry,  pt  i,  §  2), "  I  mean  the 
whole  of  that  which  moves,  excites,  or  invites  the  mind 
to  volition,  whether  that  be  one  thing  singly,  or  many 
things  conjunctly.    Many  particular  things  may  concur 
and  unite  their  strength  to  induce  the  mind ;  and  when 
it  is  so,  all  together  are,  as  it  were,  one  complex  motive, 
.  .  .  Whatever  is  a  motive^  in  this  sense,  must  be  some- 
thing that  is  extaM  in  the  view  or  apprehension  of  the 
understanding,  or  perceiving  faculty.     Nothing  can  in- 
duce or  invite  the  mind  to  will  or  act  anything  any  fur- 
ther than  it  is  perceived,  or  is  in  some  way  or  other  in 
the  mind's  view;  for  what  is  wholly  miperceived,  and 
jjerfectly  out  of  the  mind's  view,  cannot  affect  the  mind 
at  all."     Hence  it  has  been  common  to  distinguish  mo- 
tives sji  external  or  (^jective,  and  as  internal  or  subjective, 
liegarded  objectively,  motives  are  those  external  objects 
or  circumstances  which,  when  contemplated,  give  rise 
to  views  or  feelings  which  prompt  or  influence  the  wilL 
Regarded  subjectiv^,  motives  are  those  internal  views 
or  feelings  which  arise  on  the  contemplation  of  exter- 
luil  objects  or  circumstances.    In  common  language,  the 
t^rm  motive  is  applied  indifferently  to  the  external  ob- 
ject and  to  the  state  of  mind  to  which  the  apprehen- 
sion or  contemplation  of  it  may  give  rise.     The  expla- 
nation of  Edwards  includes  both.     Dr.  Reid  {Com- 
spondence  prefixed  to  his  Works,  p.  87)  said  that  he  "  un- 
derstood a  motive,  when  applied  to  a  human  being,  to 
be  that  for  the  sake  of  which  he  acts,  and  therefore  that 
what  he  never  was  conscious  of  can  no  more  be  a  motive 


to  determine  his  will  than  it  can  be  an  argument  to  de- 
termine his  judgment."  "  This  is  Aristotle's  definition 
(ro  iviKa  oif)  o{ end  m  final  cause;  and  as  a  synonyme 
for  end  or  final  cause  the  term  motive  had  been  long 
exclusively  employed"  (Sir  Wm.  Hamilton).  In  Dr. 
Reid's  Essays  on  the  Active  Pouters  he  says,  *' Every- 
thing that  can  be  called  a  motive  is  addressed  either  to 
the  animal  or  the  rational  part  of  our  nature."  Here 
the  word  motive  is  applied  objedivefy  to  those  external 
things  which,  when  contemplated,  affect  our  intelli- 
gence or  our  sensitivity.  But  in  the  very  next  sen- 
tence he  has  said, ''  nu^ves  of  the  former  kind  are  com- 
mon to  us  with  the  brutes."  Here  the  word  motive  b 
applied  subjectively  to  those  internal  principles  of  our 
nature — such  as  appetite,  desire,  passion,  etc — which 
are  excited  by  the  contemplation  of  external  objects, 
adapted  and  addressed  to  them.  But,  in  order  to  a 
more  precise  use  of  the  term  motive,  let  it  be  noted  that, 
in  regard  to  it,  there  are  three  things  clearly  distin- 
guishable, although  it  may  not  be  common  nor  easy 
always  to  speak  of  them  distinctively.  These  are,  the 
external  object,  the  internal  principle,  and  the  state  or 
affection  of  mind  resulting  from  the  one  b^ing  addressed 
to  the  other.  For  example,  bread  or  food  of  any  kind 
is  the  external  object,  which  is  adapted  to  an  internal 
principle  which  is  called  appetite,  and  hunger  or  the 
desire  for  food  is  the  internal  feeling,  which  is  excited 
or  allayed,  as  the  circumstances  may  be,  by  the  present- 
ment of  the  external  object  to  the  internal  principle. 
In  popular  language,  the  term  motive  might  be  applied 
to  any  one  of  these  three ;  and  it  might  be  said  that  the 
motive  for  such  an  action  was  bread,  appetite,  or  hunger. 
But,  strictly  speaking,  the  feeling  of  hunger  was  the 
motive;  it  was  that,  in  the  preceding  state  of  mind, 
which  disposed  or  inclined  the  agent  to  act  in  one  way 
rather  than  in  any  other.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
motives  of  every  kind.  In  every  case  there  may  be  ob- 
served the  external  object,  the  internal  principle,  and 
the  resultant  state  or  affection  of  mind ;  and  the  term 
motive  may'  be  applied,  separately  and  successively,  to 
any  one  of  them ;  but,  speaking  strictly,  it  should  be 
applied  to  the  determining  state  or  affection  of  mind 
which  arises  from  a  principle  of  human  nature  having 
been  addressed  by  an  object  adapted  to  it;  because  it  is 
this  state  or  affection  of  mind  which  prompts  to  action. 
The  motive  of  an  agent,  in  some  particular  action,  may 
be  said  to  have  been  injuryy  or  resentment,  or  anger — 
meaning  by  the  first  of  these  words  the  wrong  behavior 
of  another;  by  the  second,  the  principle  in  human 
nature  affected  by  such  behavior;  and  by  the  third, 
the  resultant  state  of  mind  in  the  agent  When  it  is 
said  that  a  man  acted  prudently,  this  may  intimate  that 
his  conduct  was  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  propri- 
ety and  prudence;  or  that  he  adopted  it  after  careful 
consideration  and  forethought,  or  from  a  sense  of  the 
benefit  and  advantage  to  be  derived  from  it.  In  like 
manner,  when  it  is  said  that  a  man  acted  conscientiously, 
it  may  mean  that  the  particular  action  was  regarded 
not  as  a  matter  of  interest,  but  of  duty,  or  that  his 
moral  faculty  approved  of  it  as  right,  or  that  he  felt 
himself  under  a  sense  of  obligation  to  do  it.  In  all 
these  cases  the  term  motive  is  strictly  applicable  to  the 
terminating  state  or  affection  of  mind  which  immedi- 
ately precedes  the  volition  or  determination  to  act.  To 
the  question,  therefore,  whether  motive  means  some- 
thing in  the  mind  or  out  of  it,  it  is  replied  that  what 
moves  the  will  is  something  in  the  preceding  state  of 
mind.  The  state  of  mind  may  have  reference  to  some- 
thing out  of  the  mind.  But  what  is  out  of  the  mind 
must  be  apprehended  or  contemplated — must  be  brought 
within  the  view  of  the  mind,  before  it  can  in  any  way 
affect  it.  It  is  only  in  a  secondary  or  remote  sense, 
therefore,  that  external  objects  or  circumstances  can  be 
called  motives,  or  be  said  to  move  the  will.  Afotives 
are,  strictly  speaking,  subjective — as  they  are  internal 
states  or  affections  of  mind  in  the  agent.  Motives  may 
be  called  subjective,  not  only  in  ooutradistinction  to  the 
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external  objects  and  circumstances  which  may  be  the 
occasion  of  them,  but  also  in  regard  to  the  different  ef- 
fect which  the  same  objects  and  circumstances  may 
have,  not  only  upon  dilferent  individuals,  but  even 
upon  the  same  individuals,  at  different  times.  A  man 
of  slow  and  narrow  intellect  is  unable  to  perceive  the 
value  or  importance  of  an  object  when  presented  to  him, 
or  the  propriety  and  advantage  of  a  course  of  conduct 
that  may  be  pointed  out  to  him,  so  clearly  or  so  quickly 
as  a  man  of  large  and  vigorous  intellect.  The  conse- 
quence will  be  that,  with  the  same  tnoUvea  (objectively 
considered)  presented  to  them,  the  one  may  remain  in- 
different and  indolent  in  reference  to  the  advantage 
held  out,  while  the  other  will  at  once  apprehend  and 
pursue  it.  A  man  of  cold  and  dull  affections  will  con- 
template a  spectacle  of  puiin  or  want  without  feeling 
any  desire  or  making  any  exertion  to  relieve  it;  while 
he  whose  sensibilities  are  more  acute  and  lively  will  in- 
stantly be  moved  to  the  most  active  and  generous  ef- 
forts. An  injury  done  to  one  man  will  rouse  him  at 
once  to  a  frenzy  of  indignation,  which  will  prompt 
him  to  the  most  extravagant  measures  of  retaliation  or 
revenge ;  while  in  another  man  it  will  only  give  rise  to 
a  moderate  feeling  of  resentment.  An  action  which 
will  be  contemplated  with  horror  by  a  man  of  tender 
conscience  will  be  done  without  compunction  by  him 
whose  moral  sense  has  not  been  sufficiently  exercised 
to  discover  between  good  and  evlL  In  short,  anything 
external  to  the  mind  will  be  modified  in  its  effect  ac- 
cording to  the  constitution  and  training  of  the  different 
minds  within  the  view  of  which  it  may  be  brought. 
Not  only  may  the  same  objects  differently  affect  differ- 
ent minds,  but  also  the  same  minds,  at  different  times 
or  under  different  circumstances.  He  who  is  suffering 
the  pain  of  hunger  may  be  tempted  to  steal  in  order  to 
sadsiy  his  hunger,  but  he  who  has  bread  enough  and  to 
spare  is  under  no  such  temptation.  A  sum  of  money 
which  might  be  sufficient  to  bribe  one  man  would  be  no 
trial  to  the  honesty  of  another.  Under  the  impulse  of 
any  violent  passion,  considerations  of  prudence  and  pro- 
priety have  not  the  same  weight  as  in  calmer  moments. 
The  young  are  not  so  cautious,  in  circumstances  of  dan- 
ger and  difficulty,  as  those  who  have  attained  to  greater 
age  and  experience.  Objects  appear  to  us  in  very  dif- 
ferent colors  in  health  and  in  sickness,  in  prosperity 
and  in  adversity,  in  society  and  in  solitude,  in  prospect 
and  in  possession.  It  would  thus  appear  that  motives 
are  in  their  nature  mbjecfivey  in  their  mfiuence  indhid^ 
tuxly  and  in  their  issue  vai\able. 

There  are  two  points  which  render  this  interesting 
topic  of  metaphysical  philosophy  or  psychology  also  an 
important  one  in  theology.     See  Will. 

1.  The  Extent  to  which  Motives  control  Volition,— On 
this  question  there  are  essentially  two  theories,  (a) 
That  the  icill  »toe(/*  determines  the  force  or  prevalence 
of  the  motives.  This  is  not  done  by  any  previous  voli- 
tion, but  in  the  act  of  choosing  among  the  various  mo- 
tives, i.  e.  in  selecting  between  the  different  courses  to 
which  these  motives  prompt.  This  is  the  only  theory 
that  leaves  the  will  absolutely  free,  and  fully  vindicates 
moral  character.  For  Cicero  has  long  since  observed 
that  "  if  the  things  which  move  the  will  are  not  in  our 
own  power,  then  neither  our  actions  nor  our  volitions 
are  free,  and  there  is  no  room  for  praise  or  blame."  See 
Liberty,  (b)  That  the  motives  control  the  will,  so  as 
to  produce  volitions  according  to  their  relative  force. 
This  is  argued,  either  (1)  on  the  mateiialistic  (i.  e.  phys- 
ical or  mechanical)  ground  alleged  by  Hobbes,  Collins, 
and  others,  that  there  is  a  natural  law  regulating  un- 
erringly and  necessarily  these  processes,  external  and 
oftentimes  independent  of  the  subject  himself;  or  (2) 
on  the  basis  of  a  moral  necessity,  assumed  by  Edwards 
and  his  followers,  whereby  the  actual  mental  condition 
of  the  subject  (L  e.  his  desires,  etc.)  dictates  the  direc- 
tion of  the  volitions.  On  the  other  hand,  conscious- 
ness, no  less  than  Scripture  (e.  g.  especially  Rom.  vii, 
15-23),  most  unequivocally  declares  that  we  are  capa- 


ble of  selecting  a  coarse  contrary  to  onr  most  mgent  in- 
clinations, and  conscience  pronounces  us  guilty  becat»e 
we  suffer  our  evil  passions  to  overcome  oar  will  Vii 
not  our  judgment  (otherwise  called  conscience  or  the 
moral  sense)  thus  step  in  to  cast  a  weight  into  the  scale, 
and,  moreover,  were  not  the  prevenient  grace  of  God 
ever  ready  to  aid  us  "both  to  will  and  to  do"  whai 
is  right,  it  might  indeed  remain  doubtful  whether  the 
will  of  fallen  creatures  at  least  coald  freelv  deteraum 
in  the  presence  of  violent  emotion  or  haUtual  predilec- 
tion.   See  Inabilitt. 

The  phrase  **  the  strongest  motive"  contains  an  im- 
biguity  which  has  led  to  great  confusion  in  this  oontxo- 
versy.  If  those  who  use  it  merely  mean  those  induce- 
ments which  are  usually  most  efficocioas  in  moving 
men,  then  it  is  irrelevant  to  the  present  issae,  becanee 
some  persons  at  all  times,  and  all  persons  at  some  times, 
are  proof  against  those  influences  which  are  most  tan 
to  incite  other  individuals  or  under  other  circumstances. 
So  proverbially  is  this  the  case  that  human  conduct  U 
of  sdl  things  the  most  uncertain  to  predict  in  particnlir 
cases.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  as  is  more  exact,  the 
phrase  is  employed  to  designate  those  consideratiom 
which  are  so  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  mental  state  of 
the  person  at  the  time  as  to  effect  an  inclinadoo  of  the 
will  accordingly,  then  there  still  remains  this  fallacy  m 
the  expression,  namely,  that  the  strength  of  the  motives 
really  depends  upon  the  moral  condition  of  the  subjta 
himself,  of  which  condition  the  wiU  itself  forms  a  large 
(indeed  a  preponderating)  element.  Hence  ve  tens 
persons  ** obstinate,"  ''stubborn,"  "headstrong,"  "£df- 
willed,"  etc,  or  the  reverse.     See  Volitiok. 

2.  The  doctrine  that  ^Uhe  character  of  the  motiretdt' 
termines  the  moral  quality  of  an  adT  would  be  more 
correctly  stated  thus :  "  The  purpose  of  the  actor  deter- 
mines his  moral  character  in  any  given  case."  Thefe 
is  hardly  any  specific  act  (unless  perhaps  we  exceft 
idolatry)  which  may  not  be  praisewoithily  peffanoed 
under  certain  circumstances  and  for  right  ends.  Tha 
homicide  may  be  murder  or  execution  in  altered  case^: 
sexual  connection  is  the  legitimate  privil^e  of  matri- 
mony or  the  illicit  indulgence  of  licentiottsoess;  the  v» 
of  the  name  of  God  may  be  either  a  lawful  oath,  cr  de- 
vout prayer,  or  profanity,  according  to  the  intent  of  tfa« 
invocation.  Nor  is  this  axiom  tantamount  to  the  maxin 
condemned  in  Scripture  (Rom.  iii,  8),  and  justtr  acooted 
under  the  popular  name  of  "Jesuitism,"  that  ^tke  e»d 
justifies  the  means,""  Not  only  the  end  in  view,  bat  all 
the  means  employed  to  accomplish  that  end,  niitft  be 
tested  with  the  same  scrupulous  care  by  a  comparimi 
with  the  identical  standard  of  rectitude,  the  revealed 
will  of  God,  by  which  alone  the  moral  quality  of  the 
motive  of  him  who  seeks  to  effect  the  one  or  make  b.^ 
of  the  other  is  to  be  ultimately  and  surely  determined. 
Thus  while  the  intention  of  the  party  acting  vindicates 
or  condemns  him  in  the  act,  the  propriety  of  the  act  it- 
self is  to  be  tried  by  a  more  unerring  external  tribonaL 
Hence  also  a  crime  or  good  act  meant,  but  (throngh  as- 
avoidable  hinderance)  not  execated,  is,  in  the  eye  of  £- 
vine  justice,  accounted  as  guilt  or  virt^ie  (Matt  t,  23, 
28 ;  2  Cor.  iii,  12 ;  1  John  iii,  15).    See  Morals. 

See  Edwards,  On  the  WiU,  p.  7, 8, 124,  259, 884;  Tc^ 
lady,  iror*a,ii,41,42;  Buck,  TheoLIHct,KV.i  Hsm3- 
ton,  Metaphysics f  p.  692  sq.,  129, 556  sq. ;  Watsoo,  7V<- 
loffical  Institutes^  ii,  489  sq. ;  Krauth's  Fleming's  tVu^ 
ulary  ofPhUos,  s.  v. 

Mott,  William  F.,  an  American  philanthropist  of 
some  note,  was  bom  in  New  Yorit  City  in  1818.  Iff' 
Mott  commenced  life  with  moderate  means,  bat,  being 
honest  and  of  frugal  habits,  amassed  an  ample  fortune, 
which  he  spent  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  needy.  He 
made  laige  contributions  to  the  philanthropic  inatitii- 
tions  of  his  native  place;  among  them,  to  the  Oty  Vo- 
pensary,  the  House  of  Refuge,  the  Colored  Orphan  Asj- 
lum,  and  Woman's  HospitaL  He  was  an  active  west- 
ber  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  He  died  in  New  York  in 
1867. 
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Motser,  Daniel,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 
in  Perry  Ck>uiity,  Pa^  Aug.  10, 1817.  He  graduated  at 
Jefferson  College,  Pa. ;  studied  theology  in  the  Western 
Seminary,  Alleghany,  Pa. ;  was  licensed  by  Carlisle  Pres- 
bytery in  1848,  and  in  1849  was  ordained  and  installed 
pastor  of  the  church  at  Cold  Spring,  N.  J.  He  subse- 
quently served  the  churches  of  Madison  and  Adams's 
Mill,  Muskingum  County,  Ohio,  and  near  Warrenton, 
Fauquier  County,  Ya.,  and  lastly  the  Nealsville  and 
Darnestown  churches,  in  Montgomery  County,  Md.  He 
died  Nov.  1, 1864.  Mr.  Motzer  was  a  scriptural  and  ed- 
ifying preacher,  an  untiring  and  affectionate  pastor,  and 
a  kind  and  true  friend.  He  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the 
mental  and  religious  training  of  the  young,  and  the  in- 
terests of  the  parochial  school  were  very  dear  to  his 
heart.  See  Wilson,  Presb,  Hist.  Almanac,  1866,  p.  181. 
(J.  L.  a) 

Moulding,  a  general  term  applied  to  all  the  varie- 
ties of  outline  or  contour  given  to  the  angles  of  the 
various  subordiiuite  parts  and  features  of  buildings, 
whether  projections  or  cavities,  such  as  cornices,  capi- 
tals, bases,  door  and  window  jambs  and  heads,  etc  The 
regular  mouldings  of  CUusical  architecture  are,  the  /W- 
Ut,  or  list;  the  Astragal,  or  bead;  the  Cynui  rtctrsa,  or 
offee ;  the  Cgma  recta,  or  qfma ;  the  Cavetio ;  the  Ovo- 
lo  ;  the  Scotioj  or  trockUiu ;  and  the  Torus :  each  of 
these  admits  of  some  variety  of  form,  and  there  is  con- 
siderable difference  in  the  manner  of  working  them  be- 
tween the  Greeks  and  Romans.  (See  those  terms.) 
The  mouldings  in  classical  architecture  are  frequently 
enriched  by  being  cut  into  leaves,  eggs,  and  tongues, 
or  other  ornaments,  and  sometimes  the  larger  members 
have  running  patterns  of  honeysuckle  or  other  foliage 
carved  on  them  in  low  relief;  the  upper  moulding  of 
cornices  is  occasionally  ornamented  with  a  series  of  pro- 
jecting lions' heads. 

In  mediaeval  architecture  the  diversities  in  the  pro- 
portions and  arrangements  of  the  mouldings  <ire  very 
i;reat,  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  do  more  than  point 
out  a  few  of  the  leading  and  most  characteristic  varieties. 

In-  the  Norman  style  the  plain  mouldings  consist  al- 


Biuham,  Norfolk. 


Norwich  Cathedral. 


Peterborough  CHthedraL       Peterborough  Cathedral. 

most  entirely  of  rounds  and  hollows,  variously  com- 
bined, with  an  admixture  of  spla^^s,  and  a  few  fillets. 
The  rich  mouldings,  however,  lare  very  various,  one  of 
the  most  marked  being  the  constant  recurrence  of 
mouldings  broken  into  zigzag  lines,  and  forming  what 
is  called  the  Zigzag  or  Chevron  moulding:  it  has  not 
been  very  clearly  ascertained  at  what  period  this  kind 
of  decoration  was  first  introduced,  but  it  was  certainly 
not  till  some  considerable  time  after  the  commencement 
of  the  style;  when  once  adopted,  it  became  more  com- 
mon than  any  other  ornament.  A  series  of  grotesque 
headfi  placed  in  a  hollow  moulding,  called  Beak-heads, 
with  their  tongues  or  beaks  lapping  over  a  large  bead 
or  torus,  was  also  very  common.    The  f/atch  moulding 


Westminster  Hall,  A.D.  1097. 


is  also  not  uncommon,  and  is  found  early  in  the  style, 
as  it  can  be  cut  conveniently  without  the  aid  of  a  chisel, 
with  the  pick  only.  The  other  favorite  mouldings  of 
the  Norman  style  are  the  Billet  mouldings,  both  square 
and  round,  the  Lozenge,  the  Nail-head,  the  Pellet,  the 
Chain,  the  CcMe,  and  the  Rose,  of  all  which  illustrations 
are  here  given.  There  may  also  be  mentioned  the  Star, 
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Square  BiUet.—St  Augustine's,  Canterbury. 


Bound  ^{Ief.~Binham  Priory,  Norfolk. 
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Lozenge— Tlckencote,  Rutland. 
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PdUL^imey,  Oxford. 


CAai».— St. William's  Chapel,  York. 


OaUe.— Romsey,  Hants. 
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iZose,— Iffley  Church,  Oxfordshire. 

the  Billeted  Cable,  the  Nebule,  the  Studded,  the  Indented, 
the  Scalloped,  the  Fir-cone,  the  Double  Cone,  the  Dove- 
tail, the  Embattled,  the  Open  Heart,  and  the  A  n/ique. 

In  the  Earlg  English  style  the  plain  mouldings  be- 
come lighter,  and  are  more  boldly  cut  than  in  the  Nor- 
man; the  varieties  are  not  very  great,  and  in  arches, 
jambs  of  doors,  windows,  etc,  they  are  very  commonly 
so  arranged  that  if  they  are  circumscribed  by  a  line 
drawn  to  touch  the  most  prominent  points  of  their 
contour  it  will  be  found  to  form  a  succession  of  rec- 


Ungutar  recesses.  They  gener- 
ally consist  ur  slt^niate  rouada 
■ail  halluwii,  Che  Ulter  very  deep- 
ly cut,  and  a  few  small  tilleis; 

thete  is  considerable   iii«)uality 


re  very 


iiigs,aud  the  larger 
usually  placed  at  sucli  a  nistaace  apar 
sCTeral  atnaller  betneen  them;  these  li 
frequciillf  one  or  OKire  narrow  fillew  w< 
•leliroiighttnaBharpedgein 
the  middle,  the  smaller  rounda  I 
aieuC(eDiu]deicuI,wiibadcep    B 
cavity  on  one  side  (f  r),  and     . 
thennind  and  hollow  members    ^ 

other  widiout  any  parliiiK  fil- 


.    Thet 


ental 


ithissti 

e are  not 

invariably 

placed  in 

thehidlo 

maet  characteriatic  ia  Ihil  which  is  known  by  the  name 
of  Dog-Ujolh  onumeni,  which  ugually  conrists  of  foui 
■mall  plain  leaves  united  so  as  to  fonn  a  pyramid ;  these 
omamenu  are  commonly  placed  close  together,  and  sev- 
eral series  oftbem  are  frequently  introduced  in  the  same 
suite  of  mouldings  I  (he  other  enrictatnenta  consist  chief- 
ly of  aingle  leaves  and  flowers,  or  lA  runniog  paltemg 
of  the  foliage  peculiar  to  the  style. 


PeterboroDgta  Cotbedrel. 
The  plain  mouMitiKS  in  the  Deeorated  stylo  are  more 
diversified  than  in  the  Early  Englisli,  though  in  large 
suites  rounds  and  hollows  continue  for  the  most  part  lo 
prevail;  the  hollows  are  often  very  deeply  out,  but  in 
many  instances,  especially  towards  the  end  of  the  style, 
they  become  shallower  and  broader ;  ovoloe  are  not  very 
uncommon,  and  ogees  are  frequent',  splays  also  are  often 
used,  either  by  themselves  or  with  other  mouldings; 


Door,  Elddlngton,  OifOrd. 
filleta  placed  upon  larger  members  are  abundant,  espe- 
cially in  the  early  part  of  the  style,  and  a  round  mould- 
ing,'caUeil  the  ScroU-moulding,  with  a  sharp  projecting 
edge  on  it,  arising  from  one  half  being  formed  from  a 
smaller  curve  than  the  other,  is  frequently  used,  and  is 
characteristic  of  Decorated  work ;  when  used  horizon- 
tally the  la^r  curve  is  placed 
uppermost:  there  ia  also  another 
moulding,  convex  in  the  middle 

the  Perpendicular  style,  may  be 
conndeted  as  generally  character- 
istic of  the  Decorated.  Fillets  are 
very  frequently  used  la  Mp*nl« 
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Other  members,  but  the  round*  and  liaUows  oflen  run 
together,  as  in  the  Early  English  style.  The  csrirti- 
mcota  con«at  uf  leaves  and  Bowers,  either  set  separaicir 
or  in  ninning  patterns,  (igurea,  heads,  and  ani»nit,  ^ 
uf  which  are  generally  carved  with  greater  truth  ibiu 
at  any  other  period)  but  tin  baltJUnitr,fiiuch  bdungi 


KIddlngton,  Oxford, 
especially  to  this  style,  and  a  variety  cf  theJonr-lnmJ 
fiinctr,  are  the  commonest- 

In  the  Perpaidiailar  style  the  mouldings  are  gener- 

ally  flatter  and  less  effective  than  at  an  earlier  period. 

One  of  the  most  atriking  chinc- 

large  and  often  shallow  hoUiiv^: 

these  sumetimea  occupied  so  Urpt 

a  space  as  to  leave  but  little  nxo 

for  any  other  mouldings:  tbeh;4. 

™sv,       lu^g  gnd  round  membtra  not  qb- 

frequently  unite  without  any  list 

>n,  but  the  other  members  are  parted  eitba 

•r  fllltts.     The  most  prevalent  moaldii;  ii 

the  ogee,  bat  rounds,  which  art 

^Pf^P    often   so  small   >a  to  be  ualr 

^^gfg^^    beads,  are  very  abnndaDi ;  and  u 


is  very  usual  to  find  t< 
close  contact,  w'  ' 


b  Ibero 
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logton  CI 
IJiturd. 


Thfit 
plso  an  undulating  monldinf. 

and  dripstones,  peculiar  lo  the  Perpendicular  ftvle.  ts- 
pecially  the  biter  part  of  it;  and  another  indicalrtt 
of  the  aame  date,  which  is  concave  in  the  middle  lod 

ally  used  in  door-jambs,  etc  In  Per- 
pendicular work  small  tilleis  are  not 
placed  upon  lai^er  members,  as  in  Dec- 
orated and  Early  English;  splays  also 
are  much  less  frequent.  Thi 
used  in  the  mouldings  are  running  pat- 
terns of  foliage  and  flowers ;  detached 
leaves,  flowers,  and  bunches  of  foliage ;  I 

heads,  animals,  and  Aguies,  usually  gro- 
tesque; shields,  and  vaiioas  heraldic  and  fanciful  di- 
rices;  the  large  hollow  mouldings,  when  used  in  airbn 
or  the  Jamba  of  doois  and  windows,  sometiints  coauin 
statues  with  canopies  over  ibem. — Parker,  Cfaawij '/ 
Archiltcturt,  p.  160  aq. 

Mouldy.  The  word  Bi-T^3,Bibhiiu«'CJoah.ii.ai. 
refeni,  as  Gcsenlua  remarks,  rather  to  crumbs  of  hmi. 
and,  instead  of,  as  in  our  version, "  all  the  bTt«d  of  ibtir 
[the  Gibeonites']  provision  was  dry  and  mouUr."  bt 
reads,  "  all  the  bread  of  their  traveling  proriiioa  ns 
diy,  and  had  fallen  into  cnimiH."     Sec  Brkad. 


■t  the  University  of  I'atia  and  at  Poicciers  and  OrieatOi 
lie  became  advocate  of  Parliament  in  15£S.  Ue  m- 
bra(«d  the  Protestant  religi 


after 


He 


the  instigadon  of  the  Jesuits,  became  equally  oIehx- 
lous  to  the  Calvinista,  and  ultimately  retamed  to  [>« 
communion  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  '  He  died  in  \b6n. 
His  works  were  published  in  6  vols.  fuL  (Paria,  16^1): 
among  them  are  Collaiio  rt  uno  quataor  emiigiiaU- 
run,  Kiniin  irrie  tl  online  (159C,  4to}. 

McnillD  (Lat  Jfo/na«a), Pierre  da  OXaFreKb 
Proteatant  divine  of  grtat  note  for  his  ofptnitiaa  to  iIm 
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Romanists,  especially  the  Jesuits,  was  bom  at  Buhy,  in 
the  Vexin,  Oct.  18, 1568.    He  studied  tint  at  the  Prot- 
ectant school  in  Sedan,  and  next  at  the  English  high 
school  at  Cambridge,  fnim  which  university  he  re- 
moved, after  a  four-years*  stay,  to  accept  the  professor- 
ship of  philosophy  at  Leyden.    This  professorship  he 
held  for  five  or  vix  years,  and  had  several  disciples  who 
aflerwanis  became  famous;  among  ihe  rest,  Hugo  Gro- 
tius.     He  read  lectures  upon  Aristotle,  and  disciplined 
his  scholars  in  the  art  of  disputing,  of  which  he  made 
himself  so  great  a  master  that  he  was  alwa^'s  the  scourge 
and  terror  of  the  papists.     Scaliger  was  very  much  his 
patnm,  and  when  Du  Moulin  published  his  Loffic  at 
Leyden  in  1596  was  so  gracious  as  to  say  of  the  epistle 
prefatory, "  Hsbc  epistola  non  est  hujus  levi."    In  the  di- 
viiuty  schools  he  tdso  taught  Greek,  in  which  he  was  ex- 
tremely well  skilled,  as  appears  from  his  book  entitled 
Nocitas  Piipitmi^  in  which  he  exposes  cardinal  Perron's 
ii^orance  of  that  language.     In  1599  he  returned  to 
France,  and  became  minister  at  Charenton,  near  Paris, 
and  chaplain  to  Catharine  of  Bourbon,  the  king's  sister, 
and  then  the  wife  of  Henry  of  Lorraine.    It  is  generally 
believed  that  Catharine's  faithfulness  to  the  Protestant 
cause  is  due  to  Du  Moulin's  influence.   On  the  assassina- 
tion  of  Henry  fV,  Du  Moulin  charged  the  guilt  of  that 
detestable  deed  upon  the  Jesuits,  which  produced  a  vio- 
lent controversy  between  him  and  some  of  that  society. 
Cotton,  a  Jesuit,  then  chaplain  at  court,  was  vainly 
struggling  to  free  the  Society  of  Jesus  from  the  imputa- 
tion which  had  been  generally  placed  upon  it  that  Ra- 
vaillac  had  been  incited  by  them  and  their  doctrines  to 
this  bloody  deed,  and  finally  even  published  a  book  in 
flefence  of  the  order.     Du  Moulin,  however,  believing 
the  Jesuits  guilty,  replied  in  his  Anti-Cottony  or  a  Ref- 
utation of  Father  Cotton,  wherein  is  proved  that  the 
Jesuits  were  the  real  authors  of  that  execrable  parricide. 
In  1615,  James  I,  who  had  long  been  in  correspondence 
with  Du  Moulin  by  letters,  invited  him  to  England ;  but 
his  Church  would  not  suffer  him  to  go  till  he  had  given 
a  solemn  promise  in  the  face  of  his  congregation  that 
he  woidd  return  to  them  at  the  end  of  three  months. 
The  king  received  him  with  great  affection ;  took  him 
to  Cambridge  at  the  time  of  the  commencement,  where 
he  was  honored  with  a  doctor's  degree ;  and  at  his  de- 
j>arture  from  England  presented  him  with  a  prebend  in 
the  church  of  Canterbury.     On  his  return  to  France, 
Du  Moulin  had  again  innumerable  disputes  with  the 
Jesuiu;  and  when  they  found  that  nothing  was  to  be 
done  with  him  in  this  way,  they  made  use  of  others. 
They  tried  to  bring  him  over  to  them  by  the  promise 
«>f  great  rewards;  and  they  attempted  more  than  once 
his  life,  so  that  he  was  obliged  at  length  always  to  have 
a  guard.    In  1617,  when  the  United  Provinces  desii«d 
the  Reformed  churches  of  England,  France,  and  Gei^ 
many  to  send  some  of  their  ministers  to  the  Synod  of 
Durt,  Du  Moulin  and  three  others  were  deputed  by  the 
Ciallican  Church,  but  were  forbidden  to  go  by  the'king 
upon  pain  of  death.    In  1618  he  had  an  invitation  from 
Leyden  to  fill  the  divinity  chair,  which  was  vacant, 
but  he  refused  it.    In  1620,  when  he  was  preparing  to  go 
to  the  National  Synod  of  the  Galilean  Church,  baron 
Herbert  of  Cherbury,  then  ambassador  from  Britain  at 
the  court  of  France,  asked  him  to  write  to  king  James, 
and  to  urge  him,  if  possible,  to  undertake  the  defence 
of  his  son-in-law,  the  king  of  Bohemia.    Du  Moulin 
declined  the  office;  but  the  ambassador,  knowing  his 
interest  with  James,  would  not  admit  of  any  excuse. 
This  brought  him  into  trouble,  for  it  was  soon  after  de- 
creed by  an  order  of  Parliament  that  he  should  be  seized 
and  imprisoned  for  having  solicited  a  foreign  prince  to 
u-ike  up  arms  for  the  Protestant  churches.    Apprised 
of  this,  he  secretly  betook  himself  to  the  ambassador 
Herbert,  who,  suspecting  that  his  letters  to  the  king  were 
intercepted,  advised  him  to  fly,  as  the  only  means  of  pro- 
viding for  his  safety.    Du  Moulin  finally  went  to  Sedan, 
and  there  accepted  the  divinity  professorship  and  the 
ministry  of  the  Church,  both  which  he  held  till  the  time 


of  his  death,  which  occurred  March  10, 1658.  In  1628, 
when  cardinal  Perron's  book  was  published  against  king 
James,  Du  Moulin  took  a  Journey  into  England,  and  at 
the  king's  instigation  answered  it  in  a  work  published  at 
Sedan,  after  the  death  of  James,  under  the  title  of  AV 
vitas  Papigmi,  sive  Perronii  confuttttio^  reffisque  Jacobu 
$ed  magis  gacrcB  verUatis  defentio,  A  list  of  Du  Moulin's 
works,  to  the  number  of  seventy-five,  is  given  by  Aymon 
(Synodes  de  France,  ii,  278).  He  also  published  many  of 
his  sermons.  He  was  a  violent  opponent  of  Arminian- 
ism,  and  attacked  Amyraldus  (q.  v.)  bitterly  in  his  Z>e 
Mo8€9  Amyraldi  Libro  judicium.  His  most  important 
works  are.  The  Buckler  of  the  Faith,  or  a  Defence  of  the 
Coffession  of  the  Reformed  Churches  in  France  against 
M,  Amoux,  the  Jesuit  (8d  ed.  Lond.  1631,  4to) : — Le 
Combat  Chretien  (8vo) : — Anafomie  de  la  Messe  (Sedan, 
1686, 12mo).  See  Nicholls,  Calvinism  and  A  rminianism 
compared,  i,  224 ;  Bates,  VUce,  p.  697  sq. ;  Sax,  Onomas- 
ticon,  iv,  179;  Haag,  La  France  Protestante,  iv,  420; 
Schweizer,  Centraldogmen,  ii,  225  sq.,  564  sq. ;  Ebrard, 
Dogmaiik,  voL  i*  §  48 ;  Viuet,  Histoire  de  la  Pridication 
parmi  les  Riformis  en  Frcmi^  au  IT^  sikde  (Par.  1860). 
(J.H.W.) 

Moulin,  Pierre  du  (2),  son  of  the  preceding,  and 
noted  as  a  most  enthusiastic  Calvinist,  was  bom  in  1600 
at  Paris,  and  graduated  at  Leyden;  but  going  after- 
wards to  England,  obtained,  like  his  father,  a  prebend 
at  Canterbury,  and  was  one  of  the  chaplains  to  king 
Charles  II.  He  died  in  1683.  He  was  the  author  of 
The  Peace  of  the  Soul:  —  Clamor  Regii  Sanguinis, 
which,  being  anonymous,  was  attributed  by  Milton  to 
Alexander  More:  — and  A  Defence  of  the  Protestant 
Church,  See  Allibone,  Z>tc/.  of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  le- 
thors,  s.  V. ;  Haag,  La  France  Protestante,  iv,  430. 

Moullah.    See  Mullah. 

Mound  (Lat.  mundus)  is  a  term  in  heraldry,  design 
nating  a  globe  surmounted  with 
a  cross  (generally)  patt^e.  As  a 
device,  it  is  said  to  have  been 
used  by  the  emperor  Justinian, 
and  to  have  been  intended  to  rep- 
resent the  ascendency  of  Christi- 
anity over  the  world.  The  myal 
crown  of  England  is  surmounted 
by  a  mound,  which  first  appears 
on  the  seal  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, though  the  globe  without 
the  cross  was  used  earlier.— Chambers,  Ctfclopmdia,  s.y. 

Mount  or  Mountain  (properly  *in,  har,  from  its 
swelling  form ;  with  its  cognate  forms,  "^^H,  he'rer,  and 
^^n,  harar*;  Gr^upoc;  also  Chald.  "^13,  tur,  from 
their  rochf  nature,  Dan.  ii,  85, 45 :  but  nbbb,  solelah', 
"  mount,**  Jer.  vi,  6 ;  xxxii,  82 ;  xxxiii,  4 ;  Ezek.  iv,  2 ; 
xvii,  17;  xxi,  22;  xxvi,  8;  Dan.  xi,  15;  elsewhere 
*'bank,"  2  Sam.  xx,  15;  2  Kings  xix,  82;  Isa.  xxxvii, 
88,  is  a  mound  or  rampart,  such  as  is  thrown  up  by 
besiegers  against  a  city;  and  32K1S,  mutsah',  ** mount," 
in  Isa.  xxix,  8,  is  a  station  of  troops  or  military  post,  as 
occupied  for  purposes  of  besieging  or  a  campaign.  See 
War.  ^*In  the  New  Testament  the  word  mourU  or 
mountain  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  representing 
opo^.  In  the  Apocr}'pha  the  same  usage  prevails  as  in 
the  N.  T.,  the  only  exception  being  in  1  Mace  xii,  86, 
where  '  mount*  is  put  for  v^o£,  probably  a  mound,  as  we 
should  now  say,  or  embankment,  by  which  Simon  cut 
off  the  communication  between  the  citadel  on  the  Tem- 
ple mount  and  the  town  of  Jerusalem.  For  this  Jose- 
phus  [i4  nt,  xiii,  5, 1 1  ]  has  reixoc,  a  wall**  [Smith].  See 
Foin'iPiCATioN.  Another  term,  designating  an  individ- 
ual mountiun,  is  MTSS,  hamah',  a  height  or  "  high  place  ;** 
generally  a  lesser  eminence,  like  T\'S'^'^,gibah\  a  *^hill,** 
etc.).  The  term  often  occurs  in  connection  with  a  prop- 
er name,  or  as  the  specific  title  of  some  particular  mont.- 
tain,  e.  g.  Mount  Sinai,  Mount  Tabor,  Mount  Lebanon, 
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Hount  of  Olives,  ctc^  which  see  in  their  alphabetical 
order.  The  phrase  "mountain  of  God"  (0'«rtbxn  "iH) 
is  spoken  of  Mount  Sinai,  as  the  place  where  the  law 
was  given  (Exod.  iii,  1;  iv,  27;  xviii,  5);  of  Mount 
Zion  (Psa.  xxiv,  2 ;  Isa.  ii,  3),  which  is  also  often  called 
God^s  holy  mountain  (mostly  '^^'Ip  "^r?  ^^^  *^^'7Py 
"  mountain  of  my"  or  "  his  holiness,"  the  suffix  referring 
to  God,  as  if  immediately  annexed  to  the  former  noun, 
or  perhaps  to  be  rendered  correctly,  "  mountain  of  my 
aoACtuary")  (Isa.  xi,  9;  Ivi,  7;  Ivii,  13;  Psa.  ii,  6;  xv, 
1 ;  xliii,  3 ;  Obad.  16 ;  Ezek.  xx,  40),  more  fully  "  moun- 
tain of  the  Lord's  house"  (Isa.  ii,  2) ;  of  the  mountain 
of  Bashan  (Psa.  Ixviii,  16),  as  being  very  high ;  also 
in  the  plur.  of  the  Holy  Land  itself,  as  being  generally 
mountainous  (Isa.  xiv,  25 ;  xlix,  1 1 ;  Ixv,  9).  See  Walch, 
De  deo  Ebroeorum  montano  (Gen.  1746).  The  term  is 
also  used  collectively,  "mountains,"  L  q.  moimtamous 
region,  e.  g.  of  Seir  (Josh,  xiv,  12),  of  Judah  (Josh,  xv, 

48),  etc ;  and  especially  (with  the  art.  *1hn,  the  motai^ 

taini,  tear  i^oxhv)  of  the  high  mountainous  tract  ex- 
tending nearly  through  Palestine,  between  the  plain  on 
the  sea-coast  and  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  (Gen.  xii,  8 ; 
Josh,  ix,  1) ;  or  more  specifically  "  the  mountains  of 
Judah,"  i.  e.  the  same  tract  south  of  Jerusalem  (Numb, 
xiii,  29;  Deut,  i,  2);  the  "hill-country"  {ppHvif)  of 
Luke  i,  89;  also  the  mountainous  region  east  of  the 
Dead  Sea  (Gen.  xiv,  20 ;  xix,  17, 19,  30).  See  Macfar- 
lane,  MouiUahia  of  the  Bible  (Lond.  1848, 1856).  See 
Hill. 

Palestine  is  a  hilly  country  (Deut  iii,  25;  xi,  11; 
Ezek.  xxxiv,  13 ;  comp.  Exod.  xv,  17 ;  1  Kings  xx,  28 ; 
see  Hasselquist,  Trav,  p.  148),  divided  into  two  natural 
portions  by  the  deep  depression  of  the  Jordan  from 
north  to  south.  The  mountain  ranges  which  overspread 
it  are  connected  on  the  north  with  Iicbanon.  East  of 
the  Jordan,  Antilebanon  terminates  with  the  spur  called 
Jebel  Hcish,  a  fruitful  hilly  district  extending  westward 
thence  to  the  abrupt  margin  of  the  Sea  of  Gennesareth ; 
while  south  of  the  intersection  of  the  country  from  east 
to  west  bv  the  river  Hieromax  the  bills  rear  themselves 
afresh  for  several  leagues,  being  traversed  by  wadys 
(watercourses)  which  run  towards  the  Jordan,  and  in- 
terrupted by  ravines  and  narrow  passes,  and  continue 
in  the  form  of  moderately  high,  fertile  plateaus,  that  do 
not  clearly  descend  to  a  level  till  they  reach  the  River 
Amon,  the  boundary  of  the  ancient  transjordanic  terri- 
tory ;  southward  of  the  deep,  rocky  vale  of  this  stream, 
which  was  the  key  of  Palestine  in  this  region  from  the 
east,  they  still  stretch  away  in  connection  with  the  moun- 
tains of  Arabia  Petnea,  this  entire  chain  sloping  east- 
ward, first  into  the  fruitful  meadows  of  the  modem  Hau- 
ran,  and  farther  south  into  the  Arabian  desert,  but  west- 
ward bounded  by  rocky  steeps  along  the  Jordan  (Yolncy, 
Trav,  i,  226).  West  of  the  Jordan,  a  mountainous  region 
extends  from  Lebanon  and  Antilebanon  far  dovm  south- 
westerly into  Galilee,  where  in  the  south-west,  opposite 
Ptolemais,  it  ends  in  a  ridge,  terminating  beyond  the  Ki- 
shon  in  the  promontory  of  Carmel;  while  in  the  interior 
among  the  highlands  it  forms  the  high  plain  of  Jezreel, 
and  on  the  east  descends  by  a  series  of  terraces  to  the  Sea 
of  Gennesareth :  this  portion  contains  its  most  fruitful 
districts,  endowed  with  a  rich  Alpine  vegetation,  for  al- 
though the  northern  and  north-western  parts  are  mostly 
inclement,  and  their  cultivation  almost  impossible,  espe- 
cially in  the  rocky  tracts,  yet  the  south-western  section  is 
an  alternation  of  fine  valleys  and  choice  pasture-lands 
(Hasselquist,  p.  176).  From  the  elevated  plain  of  Jez- 
reel,  or  Esdraelon,  rises  the  almost  isolated  peak  of  Ta- 
bor, as  a  limit  of  the  northern  mountain-chain  on  this 
side  of  Jordan.  Southerly  this  plain  is  shut  in  by  hills, 
which,  in  moderate  heights  and  in  directions  only  late- 
ly accurately  investigated  by  Robinson,  overspread  the 
greater  part  of  ancient  Samaria;  beyond  this  growing 
more  precipitous  and  rocky  (Maundrell,  7V-ar.p.88 ;  Vol- 
ney,  Trat,  ii,  226  sq.),  although  they  are  everywhere  in- 
terspersed with  fruitful  valleys  and  plains.    The  moun- 


tain ranges,  which  only  admit  communication  with  the 
sea-side  by  means  of  the  intersecting  passes  and  raviDea^ 
extend  into  Judsa  several  miles  nun  h  of  Jeniaalem.  and 
cover  the  greater  part  of  this  division  of  Pakstine  like- 
wise, the  hills  becoming  higher  south  of  the  metropoliiL 
Stretching  towards  the  south-east,  they  terminate  iii 
steep  wails  near  the  Dead  Sea,  and  so  join  the  sides  of 
the  deep  Arabah;  but  in  the  south-west  they  somewhat 
abniptly  bound  the  (tolerably  high)  hilly  plain  d-Tlb. 
which  connects  Palestine  with  Arabia  Petnea.  Weft- 
erly  the  mountains  of  middle  and  southern  Pakftin^ 
nowhere  extend  to  the  sea,  but  gently  slope  into  fdaio^ 
which  grow  continuaUy  wider  farther  south;  towanls 
the  Jordan,  however,  they  fall  off  ruggedly  into  the 
Ghor  (Volney,  Trav,  i,  226),  only  at  Jericho  kariof;  a 
large  amphitheatre-like  level.  Their  greatest  expansioa 
from  east  to  west  is  nowhere  more  than  ten  to  fifteen 
miles,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Hebron  scarcely  more  thsn 
seven  miles  (Volney,  Trav,  ii,  243).  The  prindpal  com- 
position of  all  the  Palestinian  hills  is  limestone  (of 
the  Jura  formation),  occasionally  with  strata  of  chalk 
(whence  the  numerous  caves),  and,  as  is  a  frequent  le- 
companiment  of  this  latter,  the  hilly  levels,  especially  in 
the  east,  are  strewn  with  flint  stones  (see  Scbubcft. 
Reise,  iii,  108).  Only  in  the  north-east,  from  the  bonn- 
daries  of^  the  Lebanon  formation  to  the  Hieromax,  ex- 
tends a  basaltic  region  (Seetzen,  xviii,  335),  which  has 
scattered  its  columns  and  blocks  as  far  as  the  weeten 
shore  of  the  Sea  of  Gennesareth  (comp.  Ritter,  Krdk.  5. 
315;  Richter,  (Ta/^oArf,  p.  60 ;  Schubert,  il^ue,  iii  2il 
287, 260).  At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sfa 
a  salt-mountain  upliib  itself,  about  three  leagues  in  ex- 
tent. The  height  of  the  mountains  of  Palestine  if  ant 
great  (Hasselquist,  Trav,  p.  148),  but  hsa  only  been 
measured  by  the  barometer.  The  southern  hills  rise  t» 
a  perpendicular  elevation  of  about  2400  feet,  and  nm  at 
this  elevation  as  far  northward  as  Shechem ;  above  tb» 
they  sink  to  about  1750  feet,  and  grow  still  more  inn^- 
niflcant  towards  the  plain  of  Jezreel.  Northward  cf 
this,  the  land  of  Galilee  becomes  again  more  loflr,  es- 
pecially in  comparison  with  the  Sea  of  GenneoRtfa. 
which  lies  535  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Meditemnean 
(Schubert,  iii,  231).  The  altitude  of  Lebanon  is  ceti- 
mated  at  10,000  feet  The  mountains  of  Gilead  are 
higher  than  the  cisjordanic,  being  about  3O00  to  4C00 
feet  in  height  (See  Raumer,  BeitrSgt  u  hibL  Gte^rn' 
pkie,  p.  12  sq. ;  Reland,  Pakut.  p.  846.)  For  particular 
hills,  see  Carmel;  EPHRAm;  Lebakor;  OLnicT;  Ta- 
bor, etc  The  mountainous  regions  of  Palestine  of^t 
only  served  the  inhabitants  as  places  of  defence  against 
hostile  incursions  and  of  refuge  from  oppreflsive  masters 
but  the  hills  by  careful  cnltivaticm  and  terradng  neaitr 
doubled  the  arable  soil  (Prov.  xxvii,  25;  Pfea.  cxlrii,  ^; 
Cant  viii,  14;  Jer.  xxi,  5;  2  Chron.  xxvi,  10;  Ezek. 
xxxiv,  14;  Joel  iii,  18,  etc);  although  qnaniea  wtn 
but  seldom  opened  in  them  for  building-atone,  and  as  it 
seems  never  mined  for  the  supply  of  metala. — ^Wioer.i. 
400.    See  Pai^estinr. 

The  frequent  occurrence  througboot  the  ScixptvR» 
of  personification  of  the  natural  features  of  the  coontzr 
is  very  remarkable. .  With  perhaps  four  exoeptiona.  all 
these  terms  are  used  in  our  own  language;  but,  in  ad- 
dition, we  speak  of  the  *'cK>wn,''  the  "instep,"  ibe 
"foot,"  the  "toe,"  and  the  "breast"  or  "boaom"  of  a 
mountain  or  hilL  "  Top**  is  perhiqw  only  a  oomptipo 
of  ko/iff  "head."  Similarly  we  speak  of  the  "month' 
and  the  "  gorge"  (L  e.  the  "  throat")  of  a  ravine^  md  i 
"  tongue"  of  land.  Compare,  too,  the  woid  ed, "  occk," 
in  French.  The  following  are,  it  is  believed,  all  thr 
words  used  with  this  object  in  relation  to  moontains  or 
hills: 

1.  Head,  ^M^,  rM,  Gen.  viii,  6;  Exod.  six,  30; 
Deut  xxxiv,  1 ;  1  Kings  xviii,  42 ;  (A.  V. "  topi. 

2.  Ears,  rist&t,  azndth,  in  Aznoth-Tabor,  Josh.  six. 
84;  possibly  in  allusion  to  some  iirc«|€ction  on  the  tcf 
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of  the  moanUin.    The  same  word  is  perhaps  foand  in 
Uzzex-Shebah. 

8.  Shouldkr,  C]r^3|  kathephj  in  Deut,  xxiii,  12 ;  Josh. 
XV,  8,  and  xviii,  16  ("side") ;  all  referring  to  the  hills 
on  or  among  which  Jerusalem  is  placed.  Josh,  xv,  10, 
^  the  side  of  Mount  Jearim.'' 

4.  SiDK,  *1S,  tsad  (sec  the  word  for  the  "side"  of  a 
man  in  2  Sam.  ii,  16 ;  Ezek.  iv,  4,  etc.),  used  in  refer- 
ence to  a  mountain  in  1  Sam.  xxiii,  26 ;  2  Sam.  xiii,  34. 

5.  LoiTTS  or  Flanks,  n'^^3,  kUldih,  in  Chisloth>Ta- 
bor,  Josh,  xix,  12.  It  occurs  also  in  the  name  of  a  vil- 
lage, probably  situated  on  this  part  of  the  mountain, 
Hak-Kesulloth,  niSDOSn,  i.  e.  the  "loins"  (Josh,  xix, 
18).     See  Chesulloth. 

6.  Rib,  yb:ij  tseUt^  only  used  once,  in  speaking  of  the 

Mount  of  Olives,  2  Sam.  xvi,  18,  and  there  translated 
"  side,"  Ik  irXsvpoQ  tov  opov^» 

7.  Back,  &3Q7,  shekim,  probably  the  root  of  the  name 
of  the  town  Sheckem,  which  may  be  derived  from  its 
situation,  as  it  were  on  the  back  of  Gerizim.  * 

8.  Thigh.  03^%  yerhedk  (see  the  word  for  the 
"  thigh"  of  a  man  in  Judg.  iii,  16,  21),  applied  to  Mount 
Ephraim,  Judg.  xix,  1,  18;  and  to  Lebanon,  2  Kings 
xix,  23;  Isa.  xxxvii,  24;  used  also  for  the  "sides"  of  a 
cave,  1  Sam.  xxiv,  3. 

9.  The  word  translated  "  covert"  in  1  Sam.  xxv,  20  is 
■ino,  sether,  from  "^no,  "  to  hide,"  and  probably  refers 
to  the  shrubbery  or  thicket  through  which  Abigail's 
path  lay.  In  this  passage  "hill"  should  be  "moun- 
tain." 

The  Chaldee  ^^IZS,  ftir,  is  the  name  still  given  to  the 
Mount  of  Olives^  the  Jede/  eUTur, 

See  the  Appendix  to  professor  Stanley's  Sinai  and 
Palestine,  §  2S,  also  p.  249  and  888,  note.-lSmith.  See 
Topographical  Terms. 

In  the  symbolical  language  of  Scriptuvp,  if  the  alle- 
gory or  figurative  lepresentation  is  taken  from  the 
heavens,  the  luminaries  denote  the  governing  body ;  if 
from  an  animal,  the  head  or  horns;  if  firom  the  earth, 
a  mountain  or  fortress— and  in  this  case  the  capital  city 
or  residence  of  the  governor  is  taken  for  the  supreme 
power.  (See  Wemyas,  Clavis  SymboHoa,  p.  809-816.) 
When  David  says, "  Lord,  by  thy  favor  thou  hast  made 
my  mountain  to  stand  strong"  (Psa.  xxx,  7),  he  means 
to  express  the  stability  of  his  kingdom.  In  like  man- 
ner the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  is  described  under  the 
figure  of  a  mountain  (Isa.  ii,  2;  xi,  9;  Dan.  ii,  85),  and 
its  universality  by  its  being  the  resort  of  all  nations, 
and  by  its  filling  the  whole  earth.  The  mystic  moun- 
tains in  the  Apocalypse  denote  kingdoms  and  states 
subverted  to  make  room  for  the  Messiah's  kingdom 
(Rev.  vi,  14 ;  xvi,  20;  comp.  Psa.  xlvi,  2).  The  Chal- 
dean monarchy  is  described  as  a  mountain  in  Jer.  Ii,  25; 
Zech.  iv,  7;  and  the  Targum  illustrates  the  idea  by 
sobstituting  the  word  "fortress"  in  the  former  text.  In 
this  view,  then,  a  mountain  is  the  symbol  of  a  kingdom, 
or  of  a  capital  city  with  its  domains,  or  of  a  king,  which 
is  the  same.  Mountains  are  frequently  used  to  signify 
places  of  strength,  of  what  kind  soever,  and  to  whatso- 
ever Qse  applied  (Jer.  iii,  23).  Eminences  were  very 
conamonly  chosen  for  the  sites  of  pagan  temples :  these 
became  places  of  asylum,  and  were  looked  upon  as  the 
fortresses  and  defenders  of  the  worshippers,  by  reason 
of  the  presence  of  the  false  deities  in  them.  On  this 
account  mountains  were  the  strongholds  of  paganism, 
and  therefore  in  several  parts  of  Scripture  they  signify 
idolAtioas  temples  and  places  of  worship  (Jer.  ii,  23 ; 
Ezek.  vi,  2<6 ;  Mic  iv,  1 ;  comp.  DeuL  xii,  2 ;  Jer.  ii, 
20;  iii,  16;  Ezek.  vi,  3). — Kitto.  These  temples  were 
also  built  like  forts  or  towers,  as  appears  from  Judg.  ix, 
46;  xlviii,  49.  (See  Gresenius,  Comment,  on  Isa,  ii,  816 
sq. ;  Gramberg, Die Rdigiontideen desA,T, pref. p. xv sq.) 
See  High  Place.  For  the  various  eminences  or  moun- 
tain-districts to  which  the  word  har  ia  applied  in  the 


O.  T.,  see  Abarim:  Amana;  op  thr  Amalekites;' 
OP  THE  Amorftes;  Ararat;  Baalah;  Baal-Hbr- 
mon;  Bash  an;  Bkthbl;  Bethbr;  Carmel;  Ebal; 
Ephraim;  Ephron;  Esau;  Gaash;  Gerizim;  Giij- 
boa;  Gijjsad;  Halak;  Herbs;  Hermon;  Hor;  and 
for  those  to  which  tor  is  prefixed,  see  Uoreb;  Israel; 
Jbarim;  Jcdah;  Mxzar;  Moriah;  Naphtali;  Ne- 
Bo;  Olivet, or  Olives;  Paran;  Perazim;  Samaria; 
Sbir;  Sephar;  Shaphbr;  Simai;  Siom,  Sirion,  or 
Shenir  (all  names  for  Uermon) ;  Tabor;  Zalmom;  Ze- 
maraim;  Zion. 

MOUNT  (Isa.  xxix,  8;  Jer.  vi,  6,  etc.).    See  Siege. 

MOUNT  OF  THE  AM'ALEKITES  CphxiSn  --.n; 
Sept.  opoc  TOV  'AfiaXtjK;  Vulg.  Mons  Amakch),  a  place 
near  Pirathon,  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  (Judg.  xii,  15), 
apparently  so  called  from  some  branch  of  that  Canaan- 
itish  clan  settled  there  (comp.  Judg.  v,  14,  D^^BK  ^Sp 
pb^^ia  U^'^^tfrom  Ephraim  [came  those']  whose  seat 
[was]  by  Amalek,  A.y.  "out  of  Ephraim  was  there  a 
root  of  them  against  Amalek").     ^e  Amalekite. 

MOUNTAIN  OF  THE  AM'ORITES  C^'I^KH  nn; 
Sept.  opog  TOV  *Afio^aiov;  Vulg.  Mons  Amorrhcet)^ 
specifically  mentioned,  Deut  i,  19, 20  (comp.  44),  in  ref- 
erence to  the  wandering  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert. 
It  seems  to  be  the  range  which  rises  abruptly  from  the 
plateau  of  et-Tihf  running  from  a  little  S.  of  W.  to  the 
N.  of  E.,  and  of  which  the  extremities  are  the  Jebel 
Araif  en-Nakah  westward,  and  Jebel  el-Mukrah  east- 
ward, and  from  which  line  the  country  continues  moun- 
tainous all  the  way  to  Hebron. — Smith.  See  Amoicite. 
The  particular  spot  where  the  Israelites  encountered  it 
seems  to  have  been  at  the  present  NuU>  es^Sufeh.    See 

EXODE. 

MOUNT  OF  THE  CONGREGATION  (nsiia  in, 
mountain  of  the  assembly,  namely,  of  the  gods),  a  place 
mentioned  in  the  words  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  Isa. 
xiv,  13,  called  "  mount  of  the  congregation,"  is  prob.  the 
Persian  mountain  d^Bvrj  (comp.  Gr.  irupyog,  a  town, 
Germ,  burg),  called  by  the  Hindiis  Meru,  situated  in 
the  extreme  north,  and,  like  the  Greek  Olympus,  re- 
garded by  the  Orientals  as  the  seat  of  the  gods  (see 
A  siat.  Researches,  vi,  448 ;  viii,  850  sq. ;  Hyde,  De  riUy. 
Persar,  p.  102).    See  Congregation. 

MOUNT  OF  CORRUPTION  (2  Kings  xxiii,  18). 
See  Corruption. 

MOUNT  EPHRAIM.    See  Ephraim. 

MOUNT  LEBANON,  Christians  of.  Sec  Mar- 
onites. 

MOUNT  OLTVET,  Congregation  of.    See  Mont- 

OLIVBTIAN8. 

MOUNT  OF  PIETY.    See  Montes  Pietatis. 

MOUNT  OF  THE  VALLEY  {p^^^^T}  in ;  Sept.  & 
opoQ  'Evad  V.  r.  'Evok  ;  Vulg.  Mons  convcdUs),  a  dis- 
trict on  the  east  of  Jordan,  within  the  territory  allotted 
to  Reuben  (Josh,  xiii,  19),  containing  a  number  of 
towns,  such  as  Heshbon,  Dibon,  etc  The  "  valley"  in 
question  appears  to  have  been  the  Ghor,  or  that  of  the 
Jordan  (ver.  27);  and  hence  the  "mount*'  indicated 
was  doubtless  the  hilly  region  immediately  adjoining 
the  northern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  where  the  towns 
mentioned  were  situated. 

Moantagti(e)  [or  Montaga(e)],  Richard,  a 
learned  English  prelate,  distinguished  for  his  knowledge 
of  primitive  Christianity,  was  bom  at  Domey,  Buck- 
inghamshire, April  18, 1578,  and  was  educated  at  Eton 
and  at  King's  College,  Cambridge  University,  of  which 
he  was  afterwards  a  fellow.  He  took  holy  orders,  and 
quickly  rose  to  distinction.  In  1617  he  was  made  arch- 
deacon of  Hereford,  in  1620  canon  of  Windsor,  and  in 
1628  was  elevated  to  the  episcopate  and  made  bishop 
of  Chichester.  In  1688  he  was  transferred  to  the  see  ik 
Norwich.  He  was  an  ardent  friend  of  archbishop  Land, 
and  thus  was  led  to  write  against  the  Puritans,  and  to 
defend  the  cause  of  the  king  and  his  sacerdotal  compan- 
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ion.  He  therefore  became  a  favorite  at  court,  and  the 
transfer  to  Norwich  is  said  to  have  been  prompted  by 
Laud,  who  wiuhed  to  acknowledge  the  valuable  services 
of  Mountague.  Unfi )rtii nately,  however,  this  prelate  was 
not  only  an  opponent  to  Puritanism,  but  a  leaner  towards 
Homanism ;  and  it  was  even  asserted  by  the  moderate 
churchmen  who  opposed  Laud's  course  that  Monntogue 
was  airauig  to  carry  the  king,  his  court  and  his  primate, 
bodily  over  to  Rome,  and  to  go  there  himself.  He  was 
also  a  devoted  Arminianist,  and  thus  the  Calvinists 
likewise  upbraided  him,  and  left  no  opportunity  unim- 
proved against  him.  He  died  at  Norwich,  April  18, 
1641.  Butbop  Mountague's  literary  labors  are  valuable, 
especially  in  the  field  of  ecclesiastical  antiquities.  He 
assisted  Havile  in  his  edition  of  SL  Chrysostom ;  edited 
Gregory  Nazianzen's  In  Juliamtm  Invecfioa  DucBf  etc., 
also  Photi  JCpistolcgf  and  Eusebii  Demorut ratio,  and  pub- 
lished several  learned  theological  works  and  controver- 
sial tracts.  Among  the  former  are,  A  nalecta  Ecdenas- 
ticai'um  Exerdtatwnum  (Lond.  1622) :, — Apparatus  ad 
OHffines  ICcdesiaatieas  (Oxf.  1635,  fol.) : — De  OiiginibuB 
EccksiasticiSy  etc  (Lond.  1636,  fol  1641):  — Z>e  VHa 
ChrUti  Or^inumEoclesiasticariim,  pars  posterior  (1640) : 
— The  Acts  and  Monuments  of  the  Church  hrfore  Christ 
Incarnate  (1642,  foL) — contents :  State  of  the  Church 
before  Christ  Incarnate ;  the  Prophecies  of  Jacob  and 
Daniel  concerning  Messias ;  the  Sibyls ;  Reign  of  Herod 
in  Judaea;  State  of  Judsea  under  the  Romans;  the  Suc- 
cession of  the  High-priesthood ;  State  of  the  Jews  in 
Spirituals;  their  Heroes;  the  Ancestors  and  Parents  of 
our  Saviour.  In  1841,  12mo,  appeared  bishop  Mounta- 
gue's  A  rticUs  of  Inquiry^  with  a  Memoir  (q.  v.).  See 
(Jen,  Diet.  s.  v. ;  Biog,  Brit,  s.  v. ;  Fuller's  Worthies  and 
his  Church  Hist.  bk.  xi;  Heylin,  Life  of  Archbishop 
IjQudf  bk.  ii ;  Harwood,  A  lumni  Etonenses ;  Hallam,  Con" 
stit.  Hist,  of  Eng,  (7  th  ed.  1854),  ii,  62,  69,70;  Collier, 
Ecdes.  Hist,  viii,  7  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Mountain.    Sec  Mount. 

Mountain,  Gheorge  Jehoshaphat,  a  noted 
American  ecclesiastic,  son  of  the  following,  was  bom  in 
Norwich,  England,  July  27, 1789,  and  was  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Caimbridge,  where  he  graduated  in  1810. 
He  entered  holy  orders  in  1813,  and  was  appointed 
evening  lecturer  in  his  father's  cathedral.  In  1814  he 
was  nominated  rector  of  Fredericton,  New  Brunswick, 
and  in  1817  rector  of  Quebec  and  bishop's  official  In 
1821  he  became  archdeacon,  and  in  1825,  during  a  mis- 
sion to  England,  he  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  On 
his  return,  bishop  Stuvard  appointed  him  his  examin- 
ing chaplain,  and  in  1835  he  was  sent  to  England  on 
busmess  connected  with  the  question  of  the  clergy  re- 
serves. While  there  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Mont- 
real, and  given  the  entire  charge  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  Lower  Canada.  He  continued  to  administer 
the  dioceses  of  Quebec  and  Montreal  till  1850,  when  he 
assumed  the  title  of  bishop  of  Quebec  In  1844  he  vis- 
ited the  missions  on  Red  River,  and  furnished  a  descrip- 
tion of  his  journeys  in  Songs  of  the  Wilderness  (I^nd. 
1846).  He  died  in  Quebec,  Jan.  8, 1868.  He  was  the 
founder  of  Bishop's  College,  Lennoxville,  and  of  the 
Church  Society,  spending  most  of  his  income  for  these 
institutions  and  for  charitable  purposes.  Some  time  be- 
fore his  death  he  declined  the  dignity  of  metropolitan 
of  Canada.  He  published  Sermons  and  Addresses^  and 
a  JourtuU  of  a  North-west  American  Mission  (Lond. 
1843). 

Mountain,  Jacob,  an  Anglican  prelate,  was  bom 
in  Norfolk,  England,  in  1750.  He  was  a  descendant  of 
the  celebrated  Montaigne;  his  own  grandfather  was  a 
great-grandson  of  the  French  essayist,  and  was  exiled 
from  France  during  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes.  Mountain  was  educated  at  Cat  us  College, 
Cambridge,  class  of  1774,  became  fellow  in  1779,  and, 
entering  holy  orders,  held  important  livings  in  England, 
among  them  those  of  St.  Andrew's,  Norwich,  of  Bnck- 
den,  and  of  Holbeach,  as  well  as  a  stall  in  Lincoln  Cathe- 


dral Mr.  Pitt  was  intimately  acquainted  with  him, 
and  that  statesman  interested  himself  in  the  ecclesiatti- 
cal  promotion  of  his  friend,  so  that  in  1793  Mr.  Mountaio 
was  made  bishop  of  Quebec  He  was  the  first  PnHestant 
prelate  in  the  Canadas.  He  died  near  Quebec,  June  16, 
1825.  '*  Bishop  Mountain  promoted  the  formation  of 
missions  and  the  erection  of  churches  in  all  the  more 
populous  townships,  which  he  regularly  visited — ev^n 
when  age  and  infirmity  rendered  so  vast  and  fatigtiing 
a  circuit  a  most  arduous  and  painfid  undertaking.'*— 
Drake,  Diet.  ofAmer,  Biog.  s.  v. 

Mountain-Men.  See  Men,  The;  Scorruiyiy. 
Chukch  op. 

Mourgea,  Mathieu.    See  Morgues. 

Mourguea,  Michel,  a  French  Jesuit  noted  fur  his 
profound  erudition,  was  bom  at  Auveigne  aboat  1641 
He  became  royal  professor  of  mathematics  and  rhetf»rir 
in  the  Academy  of  Toulouse,  and  died  there  in  171oL 
Among  his  best  works  are,  A  Parallel  between  Christian 
Moraliiy  and  that  of  the  A  ncient  Philosophers: — A  n  £r- 
planation  bfthe  Theology  of  the  Pythagoreans;  and  <itb- 
ers  of  a  secular  character.  See  Feller,  Diet,  history^, 
8.  V. ;  Moreri,  Grand  Diet,  Hist,  a.  .v. 

Mourn  (represented  by  numerous  Heb.  and  sex-eral 
Gr.  words).  Orientals  are  much  more  demonstrative  in 
the  signs  of  grief  than  natives  of  Western  countrieft.  as 
is  evinced  especially  by  two  marked  features:  a.Mliat 
may  be  called  its  studied  publicity ^  and  the  careful  iL>b- 
scrvance  of  the  prescribed  ceremonies.  Thus  Abraham, 
after  the  death  of  Sarah,  came,  as  it  were  in  state,  to 
mourn  and  weep  for  her  (Gen.  xxiii,  2).  Job,  after  bi:« 
misfortunes,  ''arose,  and  rent  his  mantle  {meil\  acd 
shaved  his  head,  and  fell  down  upon  the  gronnd  on  the 
ashes'*  (Job  i,  20 ;  ii,  8) ;  and  in  like  manner  his  friencfe 
"rent  every  one  his  mantle,  and  sprinkled  dust  npoa 
their  heads,  and  sat  down  with  him  on  the  ground  sevco 
days  and  seven  nights**  without  speaking  (ii,  12.  Vi\ 
We  read  also  of  high  places,  streets,  and  house-tops  a« 
places  especially  chosen  for  mourning,  not  only  by  Jevsi 
but  by  other  nations  (Isa.  xv,  8 ;  Jer.  iii,  21 ;  xlviii.  38; 
I  Sam.  xi,  4;  xxx,  4;  2  Sam.  xv,  80).  b.  The  c«im- 
parative  vu^ence  of  Oriental  mourning — oftentimt^  in- 
deed, assumed  for  effect,  and  even  at  times  artiiicial  or 
venal,  is  evident  in  several  of  the  forms  which  £a>trra 
grief  assumes.  Many  of  these  acts,  of  course,  as  Kicc 
natural,  are  common  to  all  times  and  countries,  tot 
others  are  somewhat  peculiar.  Most  of  them  are  spoa- 
taneous,  being  nmply  the  uncontrollable  language  <>f 
emotion ;  others  are  purely  matters  of  habit.  Tet  l*oth 
these  classes  of  manifestation  have  their  ngnificann 
and  uses,  and  are  not  therefore  altogether  arbitian*.  It 
is  not  difficult,  however,  to  ascertain  the  philoeophy  ct 
mourning.  Potter  thinks  that  it  consisted  in  imiiRg 
as  much  as  possible  from  ordinary  costums  and  man> 
ners,  in  token  that  an  extraordinary  event  had  hap* 
pened,  and  observes  that  such  is  the  diveraitj  of  hnoun 
customs  that  the  signs  of  mourning  in  some  nations  co> 
incide  with  those  of  joy  in  others  {Archseologia  Cram 
[Lond.  1775],  ii,  194, 195).  Although,  no  doubt,  maiiT 
mixles  of  mourning  are  conventional,  and  originated  in 
caprice,  yet  there  would  seem  to  be  phyncal  reasim»  U^ 
certain  forms  which  have  so  widely  and  pennanemly 
pre vailed.  We  will  endeavor  to  digest  the  infiMiDarifa 
furnished  on  this  subject  by  the  Scriptoxea,  and  ctii- 
tcmporaneous  as  well  as  roo<lem  writers,  employii^  the 
materials  aflbrded  in  the  dictionaries  of  Ritto,  Smith, 
and  Fairbainu  See  Geier,  De  Ebneorum  lAietu  (dJ  ed. 
Lips.  1666).    Comp.  Grief. 

L  Occasions. — 1.  Instances  of  monming  for  the  dcn^i 
are  most  numerous  in  Scripture.  Abraham  moams  for 
Sarah  (Gen.  xxiii,  2) ;  Jacob  for  Joseph  (Gen.  xxxriL 
84,  85);  the  Egyptians  for  Jacob  (Gen.  1,  8-10);  (be 
house  of  Israel  for  Aaron  (Numb,  zx,  29X  for  Mtk$^ 
(Deut,  xxxiv,  8),  and  for  Samuel  (1  Sam.  xxr,  U ;  Da- 
vid for  Abner  (2  Sam.  iii,  81,  85);  Mary  and  Manba 
for  their  brother  Lazanis  (John  xi);  and  ** devout  rr^caT 
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for  Stephen  (Acts  viii,  2).  These  are  a  few  examples 
out  of  many.     See  Burial. 

2.  Instances  of  mourning  on  aoooant  of  caiamiiies  are 
not  few ;  for  example,  Job  under  his  multiplied  afflic- 
tions (Job  i,  20,  2l ;  ii,  8);  Israel  under  the  threatening 
of  the  divine  displeasure  (Exod.  xxxiii,  4) ;  the  Nine- 
vites  in  view  of  menaced  destruction  (Jonah  iii,  5) ;  the 
tribes  of  Israel  when  defeated  by  Benjamin  (Judg.  xx, 
26),  and  many  others.  .  The  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah 
are  illustrative  of  this  point. 

8.  Mourning  in  repentance  is  illustrated  by  the  case 
of  the  Ninevites  adduced  above ;  by  the  Israelites  on 
the  day  of  atonement,  latterly  called  the  fast  (Lev.  xxiii, 
27 ;  Acts  xxvii,  9),  and  under  the  faithful  preaching  of 
Samuel  (I  Sara,  vii,  6);  by  many  references  in  the 
Psalms,  and  the  predicted  mourning  in  Zechariah  (Zech. 
xii,  10, 1 1).  On  the  mourning  for  Adonis  (Ezek.  viii, 
14),  see  Tammuz. 

II.  Modes, — 1.  Weeping  appears  either  as  one  chief 
expression  of  mourning,  or  as  the  general  name  for  it. 
Hence  when  Deborah,  Rebecca*s  nurse,  was  buried  at 
Bethel  under  an  oak,  the  tree  was  then  at  least  called 
AUon-bachuth,  the  oak  of  weeping  (Gen.  xxxv,  8).  The 
children  of  Israel  were  heard  to  weep  by  Moses  through- 
out their  families,  every  man  in  the  door  of  his  tent 
(Numb,  xi,  10 ;  comp.  xiv,  1 ;  xxv,  6).  So  numerous 
are  the  references  to  tears  in  the  Scriptures  as  to  give 
the  impression  that  the  Orientals  had  them  nearly  at 
command  (comp.  Pml  vi,  6).  The  woman  washed  our 
Lord's  feet  with  her  tears  (Luke  vii,  88;  comp.  Ecclus. 
xxviii,  17).  Men,  as  well  ai  women,  wept  freely,  and 
even  aloud.  **  Lifted  up  his  voice  and  wept"  is  an  or- 
dinary mode  of  expression.  Giving  vent  to  them  is 
well  known  to  be  one  of  the  physical  alleviations  of 
profound  sorrow.  It  is  so  universal  a  sign  of  mourning 
that  we  need  not  detain  the  reader  with  further  in- 
stances or  illustrations,  except  to  remark  that  the  Egyp- 
tian monuments  have  not  failed  to  depict  the  tears  upon 
the  faces  of  mourners.     See  Weeping. 

2.  fjoud  lamentation  is  usually  and  naturally  associ- 
ated with  weeping  as  a  sign  of  grief  (Ruth  i,  9 ;  1  Sam. 
ii,  4;  2  Sam.  iii,  31 ;  xiii,  36).  Nor  are  Orientals  con- 
tent with  mere  sobs:  their  excitableness  appears  in 
howls  for  grief,  even  amid  the  solemnities  of  worBhip 
(Joel  i,  13 ;  Mic.  i,  8,  etc).  The  Egyptians  have  ever 
been  renowned  for  the  vociferation  of  their  grief;  "there 
was  a  great  cry  in  Egypt  at  the  death  of  the  first-born** 
(Exod.  xii,  80).  Crying  aloud  certainly  diverts  the 
attention  from  anguish  of  mind  or  body,  and  the  value 
of  moans  and  shrieks  is  well  known  in  severe  surgical 
operations.  But  in  addition  to  the  wail  of  woe  by  the 
immediate  bereaved,  hired  performers  were  often  en- 
gaged to  swell  the  lamentation  with  screams  and  noisy 
utterances;  and  this  not  merely  at  the  funeral,  but  im- 
mediately after  the  decease.  The  first  reference  to  pro- 
feasional  mourners  occurs  in  Eccles.  xii,  6:  ''The  mourn- 
ers (Q*^'?Bidn)  go  about  the  streets.**  (The  root  of 
this  word,  observes  Gesenius,  signifies  *'a  mournful 
noise,**  and  he  adduces  Mic  i,  8;  Jer.  xxii,  18;  xxxiv, 
.5).  They  are  certainly  alluded  to  in  Jer.  ix,  17-20 : 
**  the  mourning  women**  (probably  widows ;  comp.  Fta. 
Ixxviii,  64 ;  Acts  ix,  39).  Another  reference  to  them 
occurs  in  2  Cbron.  xxxv,  25  (comp.  Josephus,  War,  iii, 
9,  5).  The  greater  number  of  the  mourners  in  ancient 
Kgypt  were  women,  as  in  the  modem  East.  Mourning 
for  the  dead  in  the  East  was  conducted  in  a  tumultuous 
manner  (Mark  v,  38).  Even  devout  men  made  great 
limentations  (Acts  viii,  2).  Akin  to  this  usage  was  the 
custom  for  friends  or  passers-by  to  join  in  the  lamenta- 
tions of  bereaved  or  afflicted  persons  (Gen.  I,  3 ;  Judg. 
xi,  40;  Job  ii,  11 ;  xxx,  25;  xxvii,  15;  Psa.  Ixxviii,  64 ; 
.ler.  ix,  1;  xxii,  18;  1  Kings  xiv,  13, 18;  1  Chron.  vii, 
22;  2  Chron.  xxxv,  24,  25;  Zech.  xii,  11 ;  Luke  vii,  12; 
John  xi,  31;  Acts  viii,  2;  ix,  89;  Rom.  xii,  15).  So 
alao  in  times  of  general  sorrow  we  find  large  numbers  of 
persons  Joining  in  passionate  expressions  of  grief  (Judg. 
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ii,  4;  XX,  26;  1  Sam.  xxviii,  3;  xxx,  4;  2  Sam.  i,  12; 
Ezra  iii,  13;  Ezek.  vii,  16 ;  and  the  like  is  mentioned  of 
the  prie8ts---Joel  ii,  17 ;  MaL  ii,  13).  Clamor  in  grief  is 
referred  to  by  Job  (xix,  7 ;  xx,  28) :  it  is  considered  a 
wicked  man's  porti<m  that  his  widow  shall  not  weep  at 
his  death  (xxvii,  15).  Upon  Job*s  recovery  from  his 
afflictions,  all  his  relatives  and  acquaintances  bemoan 
and  comfort  him  ooncerniug  his  past  sufferings ;  which 
seems  to  have  been  a  kind  of  oongratulator}'  mourning, 
indulged  in  order  to  heighten  the  pleasures  of  prosperity 
by  recalling  associations  of  adversity  (xlii,  11).  See 
Lamentation. 

3.  Personal  Disfigurement, — In  all  the  other  acts  ex- 
prestiive  of  grief  the  idea  of  self-mortification  seems  to 
prevail,  whether  by  injuries  to  the  person  or  neglect  of 
it,  by  mean  clothing,  by  unusiud  and  humiliating  atti- 
tudes, or  other  marks  of  indivitlual  abasement,  intende<l 
chiefly  for  the  public  eye.  Some  of  the  more  violent 
forms  have  perhaps  a  natural,  if  not  a  remedial  or  alle- 
viating character.  Shaving  the  head  may  be  a  dictate 
of  nature  to  relieve  the  excited  brain.  Plucking  the 
hair  is  well  calculated  to  assuage  the  action  of  some  par- 
ticular organs,  to  which  the  sensations  of  the  individual 
may  be  a  sufficient  guide  Beating  the  breast  may  re- 
lieve the  heart,  oppressed  with  a  tumultuous  circula- 
tion. Cutting  may  be  the  efRect  of  nature*s  indication 
of  bleeding.  Tearing  and  rending  seem  to  palliate  ner- 
vous irritation,  etc  Bub  the  greater  part  of  the  prac- 
tices under  this  head  have  their  origin  in  custom,  or 
some  supposed  fitness  to  a  state  of  grief.  Among  the 
particular  forms  observed  the  following  may  be  men- 
tioned : 

a.  Rending  the  clothes  (Gen.  xxxvii,  29,  84;  xliv, 
13;  2  Chron.  xxxiv,  27;  Isa.  xxxvi,  22;  Jer.  xxxvi, 
24  [where  the  absence  of  the  form  is  to  be  noted] ;  xii, 
5;  2  Sam.  iii,  31;  xv,32;  Josh,  vii,  6;  Joel  ii,  13;  Ezra 
ix,  5 ;  2  Kings  v,  7 ;  xi,  14 ;  Matt,  xxvi,  65,  i^anov ; 
Mark  xiv,  63,  xiTittv).    See  Clothing. 

6.  Dressing  in  sackcloth  (Gen.  xxxvii,  84 ;  2  Sam.  iii, 
81 ;  xxi,  10 ;  Psa.  xxxv,  13 ;  Isa.  xxxvii,  1 ;  Joel  i,  8, 
13 ;  Amos  viii,  10 ;  Jonah  iii,  8,  man  and  beast ;  Job  x  vi, 
15 ;  Esth.  iv,  3, 4 ;  Jer.  vi,  26 ;  Lam.  ii,  10 ;  1  Kings  xxi, 
27).    See  Sackcloth. 

c.  Ashes,  dust,  or  earth  sprinkled  on  the  person  (2 
Sam.  xiii,  19;  xv,  82;  Josh,  vii,  6;  Esth.  iv,  1,  3;  Jer. 
vi,  26;  Job  ii,  12;  xvi,  15;  xlii,  6;  Isa.  Ixi,  8;  Rev. 
xviii,  19).    See  Ashes. 

d  Black  or  sad-colored  garments  (2  Sam.  xiv,  2;  Jer. 
viii,  21;  Psa.  xxx  viii,  6;  xlii,  9;  xliii,  2;  MaL  iii,  14, 
marg.).    See  Color. 

e.  Removal  of  ornaments  or  neglect  of  person  (Deut. 
xxi,  12,  13;  Exod.  xxxiii,  4;  2  Sam.  xiv,  2;  xix,  24; 
Ezek.  xxvi,  16 ;  Dan.  x,  8 ;  Matt,  vi,  16, 17).    See  Nail. 

f.  Shaving  the  head,  plucking  out  the  hair  of  the 
head  or  beard  (Lev.  x,  6;  2  Sam.  xix,  24;  Ezra  ix,  3; 
Job  i,  20 ;  Jer.  vii,  29;  xvi,  6).     See  Hair. 

fl.  Laying  bare  some  part  of  the  body :  Isaiah  him- 
self naked  and  barefoot  (Isa.  xx,  2),  the  Egyptian  and 
Ethiopian  captives  (ib.  ver.  4 ;  xlvii,  2 ;  1, 6 ;  Jer.  xiii,  22, 
26;  Nab.  iii,  5;  Mic  i,  11;  Amos  viii,  10).   See  Naked. 

A.  Fasting  or  abstinence  in  meat  and  drink  (2  Sam.  i, 
12 ;  iii,  35 ;  xii,  16, 22 ;  1  Sam.  xxxi,  13 ;  Ezra  x,  6 ;  Neh. 
i,  4;  Dan.  x,  8;  vi,  18;  Joel  i,  14;  ii,  12;  Ezek.  xxiv, 
17;  Zech.  vii,  5,  a  periodical  fast  during  captivity;  1 
Kings  xxi,  9, 12;  Isa.  Iviii,  8,  4,  5;  xxiv,  7,  9, 11 ;  MaL 
iii,  14 ;  Jer.  xxxvi,  9 ;  Jonah  iii,  5, 7  [of  Nineveh] ;  Judg. 
XX,  26 ;  2  Chron.  xx,  8 ;  Ezra  viii,  21 ;  Matt,  ix,  14, 15). 
See  Fasting. 

t.  In  the  same  direction,  diminution  in  offerings  to 
God,  and  prohibition  to  partake  in  sacrificial  food  (Lev. 
vii,  20;  DeuL  xxvi,  14;  Hos.  ix,  4;  Joel  i,  9, 13, 16). 

k.  Covering  the  ^  upper  lip,**  i.  c  the  lower  part  of 
the  face,  and  sometimes  the  head,  in  token  of  silence ; 
!<pecially  in  the  case  of  the  leper  (Lev.  xiii,  45 ;  2  Sam. 
XV,  30;  xix,  4;  Jer.  xiv,  4;  Ezek.  xxiv,  17 ;  Mic  iii,  7). 

L  Cutting  the  flesh  (Jer.  xvi,  6, 7 ;  xii,  5).  See  Cut- 
ting (in  the  flesh). 
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m.  The  ^tUng  or  lying  pcnlure  in  liknce  imjicati 
of  grier  (Uea.  iziii.  3;  Jmlg.  u,  26;  2  Sun.  xii,  I 
iiii,31;  Job  i,  20;  ii,13;  Eiraii,  3;  Um.  Li.lO;  I 
iii,  i6);  a]ao  bowing  dowu  the  bead  (Lun.  ii,  10),  a 
lilting  up  the  haiida  (Paa.  czli,  i;  Lam.  i,  IT;  E: 
\x,  6).    See  Attitoiik. 


ea  the  Roman  Tuttralio  (Tobit  jt,  17;  EoJul 
8).    Women  went  lo  lomtae  Ic  indulge  tbcit  gtirf 
(John  xi,  31). 

(3.)  The  period  of  mounting  varied.     In  the  cut  of 

Jacob  it  waiKvenlvda)>a(Geu.l,a);  of  Aano  (Nimb. 

29)  and  Uoeea'(DeuL  iuiT,8),  thinr;  a  fonlm 

period  of  aeveo  daj^  in  Jacob'*  case  (Gen.  1, 10) ;  terai 

daya  for  Saul,  which  may  have  been  an  abridged  period 

'  *  le  of  national  danger  (1  Sam.  xud,  13 ). 

cesaive  Krief  in  the  caae  of  an  iodiTidnal  may  be 
noticed  in  S  Sam.  iii,  16;  Jer.  ixxi,  16;  aod  the  aam 
hypocritically  in  Jer.  xli,  6. 

Dccun  in  2  Sam.  iii,  31-35,  where  David  coanuandt 
Joab  and  all  the  pei^de  tbat  were  wilb  him  tn  tend 
their  clothes,  gird  chemselvea  with  nckclolh,  and  mouni 
fur  Abner;  and  David  himKlf  fulluwed  the  bier,  anil 
they  buried  Abner  in  Hebron  i  and  (he  kinj;  lifted  vf 


MooruluK  at  Qrave,  wllb  uplifted  huida. 

Some  of  these  oatirard  expreHinna  of  mouminn; 

usual  among  the  heathen,  but  forbidden  lo  the  Ii 
its,  e.  g.  mailing  cuUinga  in  the  Betb  (Lev.  xix,  28), 
which  seems  to  have  been  a  cuMom  nf  the  vol 
Baal  (1  King!  xTiii,28};  "making  baldness 
the  eyes  (or  the  dead"  (Deut.  xiv,  1),  L  e.  shaving  the 
eyebrows  and  eyelids,  and  the  fore-part  of  the 
which  was,  no  doubt,  an  idolatrous  custom.    The  ] 
were  forbidden  to  "  defile  themselves  for  the  dead"  b^ 
any  outward  expression  of  mourning,  except  for  thcur 
near  relatives  (Lev.  xxi,  1) ;  and  the  high-priest 
for  these  (Lev.  xxL  10, 11),  under  which 


isalMci 


.e  (Nnn 


vi,7). 


Nai- 


ruil  Ctlriratioat.  —  Besides  and  in  connection 
with  the  funeisl  there  were  certain  still  more  public 
usages  indicative  of  grief,  as  noticed  in  the  Scriptuiea: 
(1.)  Mourning  for  the  dead  in  the  earliest  times  wat 
confined  to  the  relatives  and  friends  of  Che  deceased: 
hut  in  later  times  hired  mourners,  both  men  and  women 
were  employed.  Thus  we  are  told  that  the  "Miiging 
men  and  singing  women  spake  of  Ji 
tations"  (2  Chron.  xx.iv,  2&).  In  i 
the  Lord  says  to  the  Jews,  when  threatening  heavy 
Judgmenta  for  their  Mns— judgments  calling  for  univer- 
sal mourning:  "Call  for  the  mourning  women  that  they 
may  ciime,  ...  let  tliem  make  haste,  and  talie  up  a 
wailing  fur  us"  (Jer.  ix,  17),  At  flist,  most  probably, 
hired  moumen  were  called  in  to  help  to  swell  the  tide 
of  real  sorrow,  but  afterwards  they  became  a  mere  for- 
nal  pageant,  demanded  by  pride  and  custom   rather 


than 


(See  above.)     Mou 


(  for  the  d 


became  a  pnjfessi 

on,  learned  and  paid  for,  like  any  other 

and  the  practice 

tumultuous.    He 

nee  we  read  of  the  "  minstrels  and  pco- 

pie  making  a  n 

ise-  in  the  house  of  Jairua  (Jlatt.  ix 

23),  giving  one 

"  Irish  wake." 

3ce  MlSBTREU 

(2.)  On  such  o 

ccasions  neighbor  and  friends  provided 

food  for  the  moui 

mers[2Sam.iii,  36;  ,ler.xvi,7;  comp 

Eiek.iixiv,17) 

this  was  called  "the  bread  of  bilter- 

hge^Hum  (Vitem 

b.  1708).     In  Uter  times  the  Jews  had 

ng  bread  to  the  poor  at  funerals,  and 

hisri 


'  of  Aboei,  and  al 


people  wept,  and  David  fatted  two  days,  and  « 
lamentation  for  the  deceased.  Elegies  were  compcacd 
by  the  prophets  on  sereral  disBstrons  oceasi«ia  (Eiek 
■  1-18;  xxvii,  l-Sfi;  Amos  v,  1,  etc.).  The  inri- 
>r  Jephthab's  daughter  is  too  uncerlaiu  to  afixd 
any  index  to  the  modes  of  mourning  at  that  an.  It 
appears  chat  she  wia  alloKtd  two  months  to  bewail  bo' 
virginity  with  her  companions,  and  that  the  Jewiili 
women  of  that  country  went  somewhere  yearly  to  la- 
ment or  cekbnte  her  (Jadg.  xi,  37-40).    See  Jem- 

Hl.  lUnMrolieat  of  rtf«  Scriphiml  Utaga  fnm 
Conleniporajy  and  Later  Sourai. — 1.  Sinular  pTMtieet 
are  noticed  in  the  Apocryphal  books; 

a.  Weeping,  fasting,  rending  cloches,  sackcloth,  lakts 
or  earth  on  head  (1  Haccii,14;  iii,  47;  iv,S9;  t,  14; 
xi,71;  iiii,4&i  2  Hacciii,19i  s,25i  xir,  16;  Jnditti 
iv,  10,11;  viii,fi,6;  ii,  1;  xiv,  19  [Aanriuts];  x,* 
8;  SUacciv,6;  2Eadr.x,4;  Esth.xiv.!); 

b.  Funeral  feast  with  wailing  (Bar.  vi,  82 :  abo  Teh. 
iv,  IT ;  aee  in  reproof  of  Uie  practice,  Augustine,  Cit.  b. 
viii,27)i 

c  Period  of  mo 
12  [seven  days,  sc 
Dragon,  ver.  40) ; 

A.  Priests  minis 

(.  Idol  priests  with  cloches  rent,  head  and  beard  sbean, 
and  head  bare  (Bar.  vi,  31). 

2.  In  Joeeplius's  writings,  these  notices  an  m  the 
main  confirmed,  and  in  some  cases  enlarged ; 

□.  Tearing  hair  and  beating  breast  (il  ■(.  xri,  7, 5 ;  it. 
3,9); 

b.  Sackcloth  and  ashes  {A  <•!.  xx,  6, 1 ;  ui,  B,  S ;  H'ar. 
ii,  12, 5) ;  cloches  rent  (ii,  15,4); 

c.  Seven  days'  mourning  for  a  father  (J  al.  xvii,  8. 1 ; 
War,  ii,  1,1) ;  for  thirty  days  (IVnr,  iu,  9,  &); 

d.  Those  who  met  a  funeral  required  to  join  it  {Ap. 
ii,  26;  see  Luke  vii,  12,  and  Knm.  xii,  IS) ; 

e.  Ftute-playera  at  a  funeral  (  H'ar,  iii,  9, 5). 

3.  The  Mishna  prescribes  seven  days'  moumiog  fcr  a 
father,  a  mother,  son,  daughter,  biotber,  sister,  v  wife 
(Bsrtenora,  on  Motd  Kal.  iii,  7).  Rending  gannant 
is  regularly  graduated  according  to  the  df^ree  rfrela- 
tionship.  For  a  faiheror  mother  the  garoKnt  wsi  Iu 
be  tent,  but  not  with  an  instrument,  so  as  to  show  ibr 
breast;  Ut  be  sewn  up  roughly  after  thirty  dan,  but 
never  cloaed.  The  same  for  one's  own  teacher  in  Ibf 
law,  but  for  other  relatives  a  palm  breadth  of  the  upper 

days  and  fully  closed  after  thirty  davs  (ifoaJ  JTaf.iiL 
7;  iAa». xiii, 3 ;  Carpiov,.4fj).  flii.p.6M>.  Frimdly 
mourners  were  to  sit  on  the  ground,  not  oo  Che  bed  (>• 
Lightfiut,  Uor.  HA.  on  John  xi,  19).  On  cenaio  i*!* 
the  lamentation  was  to  be  only  partial  (Mmd  M.L 
c).  For  a  wife  tliere  was  to  be  at  least  one  hired  BeOB- 
er  and  two  |dpeia  (KefsiM*,  iv,  4). 
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4.  When  we  turn  to  heathen  writers  we  find  similar 
usages  prevailing  among  various  nations  of  antiquity. 
Herodotus,  speaking  of  the  Egyptians,  says,  "  When  a 
man  of  any  account  dies,  all  the  womankind  among  his 
relatives  proceed  t4>  smear  their  heads  and  faces  with 
mud.  They  then  leave  the  corpse  in  the  house,  and  pa- 
rade the  city  with  their  breasts  exposed,  beating  them- 
selves as  they  go,  and  in  this  they  are  joined  by  all  the 
women  belonging  to  the  family.  In  like  manner  the 
men  also  meet  them  from  opponto  quarters,  naked  to 
the  waist  and  beating  themselves**  (Herod,  ii,  85).  He 
also  mentions  seventy  dayn  as  the  period  of  embalming 
(ibid.  86).  This  doubtless  includes  the  whole  mourn- 
ing period.  Diodorus,  speaking  of  a  king's  death,  men- 
tions rending  of  garments,  suspension  of  sacrifices,  heads 
smeared  with  clay,  and  breasts  bared,  and  says  men  and 
women  go  about  in  companies  of  2U0  or  300,  making  a 
wailing  twice  a  day,  tifpv^fjUMiC  fi€r'd>Sljc-  They  ab- 
stain from  flesh,  wheat  bread,  wine,  the  bath,  daintieft, 
and  in  general  all  pleasure;  do  not  lie  on  beds,  but  la- 
ment as  for  an  only  chUd  during  seventy-two  days.  On 
the  last  day  a  sort  of  trial  was  held  of  the  merits  of  the 
deceased,  and,  according  to  the  verdict  pronounced  by 
the  acclamations  of  the  crowd,  he  was  treated  with  fu- 
neral honors,  or  the  contrary  (Diod.  Sic  i,  72).  Similar 
usages  prevailed  in  the  case  of  private  persons  (ibid.  91, 
92).  The  Egyptian  paintings  confirm  these  accounts  as  to 
the  exposure  of  the  person,  the  beating,  and  the  throw- 
ing day  or  mud  upon  the  head ;  and  women  are  repre- 
8ent«d  who  appear  to  be  hired  mourners  (Long,  Eg,  Ant, 
ii,  154-169 ;  Wilkinson,  Anc,  Eg,  ii,  356-887).  Herod- 
otus also  mentions  the  Persian  custom  of  rending  the 
garments  with  wailing,  and  also  cutting  off  the  hair  on 
occasions  of  death  or  calamity.  The  last,  he  says,  was 
also  usual  among  the  Scythians  (Herod,  ii,  66 ;  viii,  99 ; 
ix,24;  iv,71). 

Lucian,  in  his  discourse  concerning  Greek  mourning, 
speaks  of  tearing  the  hair  and  fiesh,  and  waUing,  and 
beating  the  breast  to  the  sound  of  a  fiute,  burial  of 
slaves,  horses,  and  ornaments  as  likely  to  be  useful  to 
the  deceased,  and  the  practice  for  relatives  to  endeavor 
CO  persuade  the  parents  of  the  deceased  to  partake  of 
the  funeral-feast  (vipiiHvvov)  by  way  of  recruiting 
themselves  after  their  three  days'  fast  (Z>e  Ludu,  ii,  303, 
306, 307,  ed.  Amsterdam).  Plutarch  mentions  that  the 
Greeks  regarded  all  mourners  as  unclean,  and  that  wom- 
en in  mourning  cut  their  hair,  but  the  men  let  it  grow. 
Of  the  Romans,  in  carrying  corpses  of  parents  to  the 
in^av^Ci  the  sons,  he  says,  cover  their  heads,  but  the 
daughters  uncover  them,  contrary  to  their  custom  in 
each  case  {Qumst.  Rom,  vii,  74, 82,  ed.  Reiske).  Greeks 
and  Romans  both  made  use  of  hired  mouruen,  prceJiccE, 
who  accompanied  the  funeral  procession  with  chants  or 
songs  (Horace,  A  rt  Poet,  429).  Flowers  and  perfumes 
were  also  thrown  on  the  graves  (Ovid,  Fast,  vi,  660 ; 
TrisL  V,  1 ,  47 ;  Plato,  Legg,  vii,  9).  The  prtxficcB  seem  to 
be  the  predecessors  of  the  ^  mutes"  of  modem  funerals. 

5.  With  the  practices  above  mentioned,  modem  Ori- 
ental customs  in  great  measure  agree.  D'Arvieux  says 
Arab  men  are  silent  in  grief,  but  the  women  scream,  tear 
their  hair,  hands,  and  face,  and  throw  earth  or  sand  on 
their  heads.  The  older  women  wear  a  blue  veil  and  an 
old  abba  by  way  of  mourning  garments.  They  also 
ping  the  praises  of  the  deceased  ( Trav,  p.  269, 270) .  Nie- 
bohr  says  both  Mohammedans  and  ChristUns  in  Egypt 
hire  wailing  women,  and  wail  at  stated  times  (Vog,  i, 
IdO).  Burckhardt  says  the  women  of  Atbara,  in  Nubia, 
sbave  their  heads  on  the  death  of  their  nearest  relatives, 
a  custom  prevalent  also  among  several  of  the  peasant 
tribes  of  Upper  Egypt.  In  Barbary  on  a  death  they  usu- 
ally kill  a  sheep,  a  cow,  or  a  camel.  He  also  mentions 
wailing  women,  and  a  man  in  distress  besmearing  his 
face  with  dirt  and  dust  in  token  of  grief  (iVi/Wa,  p.  176, 
226, 374).  Speaking  of  the  Arab  tribes  of  Upper  Egypt, 
he  says,  ^  I  have  seen  the  female  relations  of  a  deceased 
man  dance  before  his  house  with  sticks  and  lances  in 
their  hands,  and  behaving  like  furious  soldiers"  (liotes 


on  Bed,  i,  280).  Shaw  says  of  the  Arabs  of  Barbary, 
after  a  funeral  the  female  relations  during  the  space  of 
two  or  three  months  go  once  a  week  to  weep  over  the 
grave  and  offer  eatables  (see  Ecclus.  xxx,  18).  He  also 
mentions  mourning  women  (Trav,  p.  220,  242).  "In 
Oman,"  Wellsted  says,  "  there  are  no  hired  mourning 
women,  but  the  females  from  the  neighborhood  assem- 
ble after  a  funeral  and  continue  for  eight  days,  from 
sunrise  to  sunset,  to  utter  loud  lamentations"  (Trav,  i, 
216).  In  the  A  rabian  Nights  are  frequent  allusions  to 
similar  practices,  as  rending  clothes,  throwing  dust  on 
the  head,  cutting  off  the  hair,  loud  exclamation,  visits 
to  the  tomb,  plucking  the  hair  and  beard  (i,  65, 263, 297, 
368, 518 ;  ii,  237, 354, 409).  They  also  mention  ten  days 
and  forty  diays  as  periods  of  mourning  (i,  427 ;  ii,  409). 
Sir  J.  Chanlin,  speaking  of  Persia,  says  the  tombs  are 
visited  periodically  by  women  (  Voy,  vi,  489).  He  speaks 
alto  of  the  tumult  at  a  death  (jbid,  482).  Mourning  lasts 
forty  days :  for  eight  days  a  fast  is  observed,  and  visits 
are  paid  by  friends  to  the  bereaved  relatives;  on  the 
ninth  day  the  men  go  to  the  bath,  shave  the  head  and 
beard,  and  retum  the  visits,  but  the  lamentation  contin- 
ues two  or  three  times  a  week  till  the  fortieth  day.  The 
mourning  garments  are  dark-colored,  but  never  black 
(ibid,  481).  Russell,  speaking  of  the  Turks  at  Aleppo, 
says,  "The  instant  the  death  takes  place,  the  women 
who  are  in  the  chamber  give  the  alarm  by  shrieking  as 
if  distracted,  and  are  joined  by  all  the  other  females  in 
the  harem.  This  condamation  is  termed  the  wulwaly 
(Heb.  yy^i  Gr.  6XoXv^itf,  aXoKal^tay  Lat  e^'u/b,  ululo,  an 
onomatopoetic  word  common  to  many  languages.  See 
Gesen.  p.  596 ;  Schoebel,  A  nal-Constit,  p.  54 ;  and  Russell, 
voL  i,  note  83,  chiefly  from  Schultens) :  it  is  so  shrill  as 
to  be  heard,  especially  in  the  night,  at  a  prodigious  dis- 
tance. The  men  disapprove  of  and  take  no  share  in  it ; 
they  drop  a  few  tears,  assume  a  resigned  silence,  and 
retire  in  private.  Some  of  the  near  female  relations, 
when  apprised  of  what  has  happened,  repair  to  the 
house,  and  the  wulwaly,  .which  had  paused  for  some 
time,  is  renewed  upon  the  entrance  of  each  visitant  into 
the  harem"  {Aleppo,  i, 806).  He  also  mentions  profes- 
sional mourners,  visits  to  the  grave  on  the  third,  sev- 
enth, and  fortieth  days,  prayers  at  the  tomb,  flowers 
strewn,  and  food  distributed  to  the  poor.  At  these  vis- 
its the  shriek  of  wailing  is  renewed;  the  chief  mourner 
appeals  to  the  deceased,  and  reproaches  him  fondly  for 
his  departure.  The  men  make  no  change  in  their  dress ; 
the  women  lay  aside  their  jewels,  dress  in  their  plainest 
garments,  and  wear  on  the  head  a  handkerchief  of  a 
dusky  color.  They  usually  moum  twelve  months  for  a 
husband  and  six  for  a  father  (ibid,  811,312).  Of  the 
Jews  he  says  the  conclamation  is  practiced  by  the  wom- 
en, but  hired  moumers  are  seldom  called  in  to  assist 
at  the  wulwaly.  Both  sexes  make  some  alteration  in 
dress  by  way  of  mourning.  The  women  lay  aside  their 
jewels,  the  men  make  a  small  rent  in  their  outer  vest- 
ment (ibid,  ii,  86,  87).  Lane,  speaking  of  the  modem 
Eg3rptians,  says, "  After  death  the  women  of  the  family 
raise  cries  of  lamentation  called  welweleh  or  wilwal, 
uttering  the  most  piercing  shrieks,  and  calling  upon  the 
name  of  the  deceased, 'Oh,  my  master!  Oh,  my  resource! 
Oh,  my  misfortune!  Oh,  my  glory'  (see  Jer.  xxii,  18). 
The  females  of  the  neighborhood  come  to  join  with  them 
in  this  conclamation:  generally,  also,  the  family  send 
for  two  or  more  nedddbehSf  or  public  wailing  women. 
Each  brings  a  tambourine,  and  beating  them  they  ex- 
claim, '  Alas,  for  him.*  The  female  relatives,  domestics, 
and  friends,  with  their  hair  dishevelled,  and  sometimes 
with  rent  dothes,  beating  their  faces,  cry  in  like  man- 
ner, 'Alas,  for  him !'  These  make  no  alteration  in  dress, 
but  women,  in  some  cases,  dye  their  dress,  head-veils, 
and  handkerchiefs  of  a  dark-blue  color.  They  visit  the 
tombs  at  stated  periods"  (Afod,  Eg.  iii,  152, 171,  195). 
Wealthy  families  in  Cairo  have  in  the  burial-grounds 
regularly  furnished  houses  of  monming,  to  which  the 
females  repair  at  stated  periods  to  bewail  their  dead. 
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The  art  of  mouniiug  is  only  to  be  acqaired  by  long 
l>racttce|  and  regular  professors  of  it  are  usually  hired 
on  the  occasion  of  a  death  by  the  wealthier  classes  (Mrs. 
Poole,  Engliskw^  tn  Egypt ^  n,  100).  Dr.  Wolff  mentions 
the  wailing  over  the  dead  in  Abyssinia  (Autobioff,  ii, 
278).  Pietro  della  Yalle  naentions  a  practice  among 
the  Jews  of  burning  perfumes  at  the  site  of  Abraham's 
tomb  at  Hebron  (see  2  Chron.  xvi,  14;  xxi,  19:  Jer. 
xxxiv,  5 ;  P.  deUa  VaUe,  Viciffffi,  i,  806). 

The  customs  of  the  North  American  Indians  also  re- 
semble those  which  have  been  described  in  many  par- 
ticulars, as  the  howling  and  wailing,  and  speeches  to  the 
dead ;  among  some  tribes  the  practice  of  piercing  the 
Hesh  with  arrows  or  sharp  stones,  visits  to  the  place  of 
the  dead  (Carver,  Travels,  p.  401 ;  Bancroft,  Hist,  of  the 
Umted  States,  ii,  912 ;  Catlin,  N,  A ,  IwUans,  i,  90).  '  The 
former  and  present  customs  of  the  Welsh,  Irish,  and 
Highlanders  at  funerals  may  also  be  cited  as  similar  in 
several  respects,  e.  g.  wailing  and  howling,  watohing 
with  the  corpse,  funeral  entertainments  ("  funeral  baked 
meats*^),  flowers  on  the  grave,  days  of  visiting  the  grave 
(Brand,  Pop.  Atdiq,  ii,  128,  etc ;  Harmer,  Obs,  iii,  40). 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  traditional 
customary  lamentation  is  found  in  the  weekly  wailing 
of  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem  at  a  spot  as  near  to  the  Tem- 
ple as  could  be  obtained.  See  Jbrusalbm.  This  cus- 
tom, noticed  by  St.  Jerome,  Is  alluded  to  by  Benjamin 
of  Tudela, and  exists  to  the  present  day.  (Jerome,  Ad 
Sopkon.  i,  15;  Ad  Paulamy  Ep.  xxxix;  Early  Trtw,  in 
PaL  p.  83 ;  liaumer,  Ptildsfina,  p.  298 ;  Martineau,  East- 
em  Lifey  p.  471 ;  Robinson,  i,  287.)     See  Fumkral. 

Mourning,  Christian. — Among  the  early  Christians 
all  immoderate  grief  for  the  dead  was  considered  inoon- 
sistont  with  Christian  hope;  and  hence  the  custom 
which  prevailed  among  the  Jews  and  Romans  of  hiring 
women  to  make  lamentation  at  funerals  was  severely 
reprobated.  There  was  not,  however,  the  indulgence 
of  any  stoical  apathy,  but  a  becoming  sorrow  was 
evinced  by  Christians.  Strong  disapprobation  of  the 
practice  of  wearing  black  is  expressed  by  some  of  the 
fathers ;  nevertheless  it  became  prevalent,  especially  in 
the  East.  Some  Christians  imitated  the  heathen  cus- 
tom of  repeating  the  mourning  on  the  third,  seventh, 
and  ninth  days,  and  some  even  added  others.  In  the 
Apostolical  Constitutions,  the  author  takes  notice  of  the 
repetition  of  this  funeral-office  on  the  third,  ninth,  and 
fortieth  days;  he  says :  "  Let  the  third  day  be  observed 
for  the  dead  with  psalms  and  lessons  and  prayers,  be- 
cause Christ  on  the  third  day  rose  again  from  the  dead ; 
and  let  the  ninth  be  obsen^ed  in  remembrance  of  the 
living  and  the  dead;  and  also  (he  fortieth  day,  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  manner  of  the  Israelites'  mourning 
for  Moses  forty  days.*"  On  the  anniversary  days  of 
commemorating  the  dead  they  were  accustomed  to 
make  a  common  feast  or  entertainment,  inviting  both 
clei^y  and  people,  but  especially  the  poor,  the  widows 
and  orphans,  that  it  might  be  not  only  a  memorial  to 
the  dead,  but,  according  to  Origcn,  "  an  odor  of  a  sweet 
smell  to  Grod."-— Farrar,  Ecdes,  Diet,    See  Funeral. 

MOURNING-WEEDS,  a  particular  dress  worn  dur- 
ing a  certain  period  to  express  grief,  especially  for  the 
decease  of  friends.  The  usages  in  this  respect  have  va- 
ried much  at  different  times  and  in  different  countries. 
Among  the  Jews,  the  duration  of  mourning  for  the  dead 
was  generally  seven,  but  sometimes  protracted  to  thirty 
days;  and  the  garments  w^ere  torn  or  squalid,  or  con- 
sisted of  sackcloth  (q.  v.).  The  Jews  of  our  day  ob- 
serve mourning  ceremonies  to  a  very  considerable  ex- 
tent prescribed  by  the  traditions  of  the  rabbins.  On 
the  loss  of  a  very  near  relative  they  seclude  them- 
selves from  society  for  eight  days,  praying  all  waking 
houra  for  the  safety  of  the  soul  of  the  departed  friend, 
and  every  yetx  the  day  of  decease  is  observed  9B  a  day 
on  which  prayer  for  the  departed  must  be  observed. 
Among  the  Greeks,  the  period  was  thirty  days,  except 
in  Sparta,  where  it  was  limited  to  ten.  The  relatives 
of  the  deceased  secluded  themselves  from  the  public 


eye,  wore  a  coarse  black  dress,  and  in  ancioit  tfanes  cut 
off  their  hair  as  a  sign  of  grief.  Among  the  Komams 
the  color  of  mourning  for  both  sexes  was  blade  or  dark 
blue  under  the  republic ;  under  the  empire,  the  women 
wore  white,  black  continuing  to  be  the  color  for  men, 
who  did  not  cut  off  the  hair  or  beard  as  in  Greece. 
Men  wore  their  mourning  only  a  few  days;  women  a 
year,  when  for  a  husband  or  parent.  The  time  of  moani- 
ing  was  often  shortened  by  a  victory  or  other  hapfvy  pub- 
lic event,  the  birth  of  a  child,  or  the  occnrrence  of  a  fam- 
ily festival.  A  public  calamity,  such  as  a  defeat,  or  the 
death  of  an  emperor  or  person  of  note,  oocasiooed  a  pab- 
lic  mourning,  which  involved  a  total  cessation  of  bclrill«l^ 
called  Justitium.  In  modem  Europe,  the  ordinary  cA- 
or  for  mourning  is  black;  in  Turkey,  violet;  in  China, 
white;  in  Egypt,  yellow;  in  Ethiopia,  brown.  It  wa« 
white  in  Spain  until  1498.  White  is  supposed  to  denote 
purity ;  yellow,  that  death  is  the  end  of  all  human  hopes, 
as  leaves  when  thev  fall,  and  flowers  when  tber  fiide. 
become  yellow ;  brown  denotes  the  earth,  whither  the 
dead  return ;  black,  the  privation  of  life,  as  being  the 
privation  of  light ;  blue  expresses  the  happiness  which 
it  is  hoped  the  deceased  enjoys ;  and  purple  or  violet, 
sorrow  on  the  one  ride  and  hope  on  the  other,  as  bein:; 
a  mixture  of  black  and  blue.  Mourning  is  worn  of  dif- 
ferent depth,  and  for  different  periods  of  time,  acoordin^ 
to  the  nearness  of  relationship  of  the  deceased.  On  the 
death  of  a  sovereign  or  member  of  the  reignini;  hoasp. 
a  court  mourning  is  ordered ;  and  in  many  ooontries  it 
is  usual  at  the  same  time  to  recommend  the  adoption  of 
a  general  mourning.  In  Scoteh  law,  if  a  husband  dif*. 
whether  solvent  or  insolvent,  the  widow  will  be  enti- 
tled to  a  preferred  payment  out  of  the  aaseta  for  monm- 
ings  suitable  to  his  rank.  The  same  privil^e  applies 
to  mournings  for  such  of  the  children  as  are  to  assist  sc 
the  funeral  (Chambers).  The  propriety  of  following  the 
customs  prevalent  on  this  point  has  been  of  late  verr 
extensively  called  in  question  by  Christians.  Many  in- 
dividuals and  religious  bodies  have  objected  against  ii : 
1^  that  it  is  a  useless  ceremony;  2,  that  it  invdv» 
needless  expense,  especially  to  the  poor;  8,  that  (be 
bustle  of  preparing  it  interferes  with  the  moral  and  le- 
ligious  purposes  of  affliction. — Hend.  Buck.   See  Grief. 

MonmerB.  See  Flbntbs;  Prnitents^ 
Mouse  (^^3?)  akbar'y  according  to  Bochart,  ffieroe. 
;  i,  1017,  a  compound  of  the  Chald.  ^ST,  to  derour,  and 
")$?  n  field f  from  its  ravages;  but  according  to  Gesenios, 
Thes,  Ileb,  p.  508,  from  the  Arab,  for  nnft  digger;  Gr. 
fwg)y  by  which  especially  the  field-mouse  (Mishna. 
Afoed  Katooy  i,  4) — a  species,  on  account  of  ita  voncity 
and  rapid  increase,  veiy  injurious  to  crops  (Aristotle. 
Anim,  vi,  87;  Strabo,  iii,  165;  iElian,  Animu  vi,  41; 
Pliny,  X,  85;  comp.  Russell,  Aleppo,  ii,  69) — appears  to 
be  designated  in  1  Sam.  vi,  4  sq.  See  ILmoBRHOiiK 
It  was  an  unclean  animal  (Lev.  xi,  29),  in  which  pss- 
sage,  however,  all  the  species  of  the  genns  mms  are 
doubtless  included  (Bochart,  Hieroz.  ii,  429  sq.).  Bat 
in  Isa.  Ixvi,  77,  a  different  creature  seems  to  be  denoted, 
apparently  some  esculent  species  of  gHs,  or  dormouse 
(see  Yarro,  R,  R,  ii,  15) ;  or  perhaps  the  leaping  variety 
of  mouse,  musjaeulaSf  or  jerboa,  which  is  designated  i.i 
Arabic  by  a  name  corresponding  to  the  H^  akbar,  sl- 
though  this  aninud  has  often  been  identified  with  the 
Heb.  shaphoM,  or  **  coney." — Winer,  ii,  64.  See  ak" 
Mole. 

It  is  likely  that  the  Hebrews  extended  the  aooepu- 
tion  of  the  word  ahbar  in  the  same  manner  as  was  tht 
familiar  custom  of  the  Greeks,  and  still  note  of  the 
Romans,  who  included  within  their  term  mms  iaaeo 
tivora  of  the  genus  sorex,  that  is  ** shrews;"*  caraiTnn. 
among  which  was  the  Mtuteh  ermtweo, " stoat**  or  ''er- 
mine,*' their  Afus  ponticus ;  and  in  the  systematic  otder 
Rodentia,  the  murida  contain  Myorms  gtis,  or  fat  dor- 
mouse ;  Dipus  Jacubis,  or  Egyptian  jerboa ;  Mws,  nt* 
and  mice  properly  so  called,  constituting  several  mod- 
em genera;  and  cricetus,  or  banister,  which  indndcs 
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tbe  mnioot  or  Roman  ifiu  A  Ipiimi.  In  the  above 
(exM,  those  in  1  Sam.  vi  ippanntlj  refer  (o  the  ihan- 
tailed  Held-muuse,  which  ia  tdU  the  moet  deatruclire 
aDimal  to  the  harveata  of  Syria  (see  WilliMn  of  Tyre, 
r/odi  ^>n,  p.8:iS),  ai>d  i>  moatlilidy  the  apeciea 
in  uiiiquily  and  during  the  cruaidei;  for,  had  they 
lieen/eriWa  in  ahape  and  reaembled  miniature  kau^a- 
nHW,we  would  expect  WilLiun  of  Tyre  to  have  men- 
tioned the  peculiar  fonn  of  the  deatioyen,  which  waa 
then  unknown  tu  Weatem  Europe ;  whereas,  they  being 
nt  speciee  or  appearance  common  to  the  Laiin  oatiuns, 
no  particulaia  were  required.  But  in  Leviticua  and 
laaiab,  where  the  mouse  is  declared  an  andean  animal, 
the  ipeciea  moat  accessible  and  likely  to  invite  the  ap- 
petite of  lutions  who,  like  the  Arabs,  were  apt  to  covet 
all  kinds  of  animals,  eren  when  expressly  forbidden, 
were  no  dnubt  the  hamster  and  the  dormouse;  and 
lioth  are  still  eaten  in  common  with  tbe  jrrboa  by  the 
Bedoains,  who  are  but  loo  often  driven  to  extremity  by 
actual  want  erf'  food  (Kitto).  The  common  field>vol?, 
often  called  the  short-tailed  Held-mouae,  is  the  catnpa- 
;/Hol  of  the  French,  and  the  A  ruicoia  ap-alis  of  modern 
jwologists.  It  la  about  the  size  of  the  houae-mouae,  1o 
which  it  bean  a  general  roemblance,  but  is  easily  dis- 
tinguiahed  by  ita  larger  head,  its  short  ears  and  tail,  ita 
Blouler  form,  and  ita  reddish  color,  no  less  than  by  its 
liabita  (Fiirbaim).    "  Of  all  tha  smaller  rudentia  which 
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Mcniaoii,  Ecclcbiasticai.  Coukcil  or  (CoiwiA'm 
JVoMinaiM).  Two  such  were  held  in  the  lOth  centurv. 
The  first,  held  Jan.  13,  US,  was  cumposed  of  Ruolbcn, 
archbishop  of  Trfeves,  his  suffragana,  and  aome  other 
I  biabopa,  who,  when  thus  aaaembled,  decreed  that  Ai- 
taud  should  keep  possesuon  af  the  see  of  Rheims;  and 
that  Hugo,  who  refused  to  appear  at  the  couacil,  aa  he 
had  previously  refused  at  Verdun,  shoald  be  deprived 
of  it  until  he  should  appear  before  the  gener^  council 
(appointed  to  be  held  Aug,  1)  and  justify  himaelf.  See 
Cone.  Vtnlua,  S47.— Labbe,  Cow.  ix,  62i 

Another  was  held  June  2,  995.  It  was  called  bj 
pope  John  XV,  who  waa  offended  at  the  depoaltion  fflT 
Arnulphue  and  tbe  election  of  Gerbert  (afterwards  pope 
Sylvester  II)  to  the  see  of  Rbsims,  and  therefore  sent 
Leo,  abbot  of  Sl  Bonifaciiia,  into  France  aa  bii  legate, 
who  assembled  this  council.  No  other  prelates,  how- 
ever, atteaded  but  the  archbishop  of  Treves,  and  the 
bishops  of  Verdmi,  IJege,  and  Mtlnster,  all  of  them  from 
(iermaoy.  The  legate  took  bis  seat  in  the  midst  of 
thetn,  and  archbishop  Gerbert,  being  the  party  accused, 
waa  placed  opposite  to  bim.  tjerbst  defended  himself 
with  eloquence,  and  declared  that  be  had  been  ii 


Flela-niouse  (.trirfoilu  .i^rcMw). 

are  injurious,  both  in  the  fields  and  in  the  woods,  there 
is  noti'saysFrof.  BeU(//ur.  0rir.  Qii<id.p.S2&),  "one 
which  produces  sucb  extensive  destruction  as  this  little 
animal,  when  its  increase,  as  ia  sometimes  the  case,  be- 
comes multitudinoiia."  The  ancient  writeis  frequently 
apeak  of  the  great  ravages  committed  by  mice.  He- 
rwlotus  (ii,  Ul)  aacribea  the  loss  of  Sennacherib's  army 
u>  mice,  which  in  the  night-time  gnawed  through  the 
bnw-strings  and  shield-sTrap  (Smith).  See  generally 
Il-ichart,  Uiti-oz.  ii,  448  aq, 

Monikea,  Philippe  (called  also  Philippe  Mm  and 
Philippe  Muache),  a  Belgian  prelate  and  historian,  was 
bom  about  1215  at  Ghent,  in  East  Flanders,  and,  after 
liavintf  Uken  holy  orders,  succesaively  became  canon 
(1242)  and  chancellor  of  tbe  cathedral  of  Toumav,  and 
ill  1274  bishop  of  that  city.  He  died  at  Toiimay,  Dec 
24, 13S1  or  1283.  Mouses  is  the  author  of  a  rhymed 
chronicle,  containing  in  31,286  French  verses  the  whole 
Uialury  of  France,  from  the  elopement  of  the  fabulous 
Greek  Helen  with  ^le  Trojan  prince  Paris  (the  then 
uiual  beginning  of  such  a  narrative)  up  to  the  year 
A-D.  1242.  There  is  only  one  MS.  of  this  pncm  known, 
■nd  it  ia  at  present  preserved  in  the  National  Library  at 
I'aris,  marked  as  No.  9G34,  nnall  folio,  written  on  parch- 
nicnit  in  two  columna.  It  was  published  at  Bmsaela 
(  1836-38,  2  vols.  4to)  under  the  auspices  nf  the  baron 
Ve  Keiflenberg,  who  enriched  the  work  with  an  intnj- 
iluction,  s  commentary,  and  appendices,  all  of  which 
show  much  research  and  achdarsbip,— Hoefer,  f/ouv. 
/iiog.  Ginirair,  s.  v. 
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council  waa  that  he  should  abstain  from 
the  exercise  of  his  archiepiscopal  and  sacerdutat  funo- 
liona  until  the  matter  should  have  been  brought  before 
the  Synod  of  Khejms,  convoked  for  the  following  July. 
Ii,  however,  was  not  held  so  early,  and  while  Hugh  Ca- 
pet lived  Gerbert  remaned  arcliUshi^  and  Arnulpbus 
a  prisoner  at  Orleans.    See  Labbe,  Cose,  a,  717. 

Month  (prop,  np,  prA;  Gr.  (rro/in),  besides  ita  or- 
dinary applications,  was  used  in  the  following  idiomatic 
phraaes  by  the  Hebrews  (see  fieaeiiius,  llrb.  I^z.  a.  v.) ; 
"Uravy-moutbed,"  that  is,  slow  of  speech,  and  solrans- 
laledin  Kxod.  iv,  10;  "smooth  month'' (Psa.xxvi,  28), 
that  is,  a  fiattering  mnuth;  so  also  "a  mouth  of  de- 
ceit' (l>Ba.  eix,  2).  The  following  are  also  remarkable 
phrases:  "To  speak  with  one  mouth  to  niouth,''that  is, 
ill  person,  without  the  mtervention  of  an  interpreter 
(Numb,  xii,  8;  comp.  1  Kinga  Tiii,  16;  Jer.  xxxii,  4); 
"With  one  mouth,"  that  is, with  one  voice  or  consent 
(Josh,  ix,  2;  1  Kings  xxii,  IB;  Z  Chran.  xviii,  12); 
"With  the  whole  mouth,"  that  is,  with  the  utmost 
slrengthDfvo)ce(Jobxix,  16;  Pea.  bcvi,  17);  "To  put 
wunis  into  one's  mouth,"  that  is,  to  suggest  what  one 
shall  say  (Exod.  iv,  16;  Numb,  xxil,  38;  xxiii,  6, 12; 
2  Sam.  xiv,  19,  etc) ;  "  To  be  in  one's  mouth"  is  to  be 
often  spoken  of,  as  a  law,  etc.  (Exod.  xiii,9;  cnmp.pBa. 
V,  10;  xxxviii,  la).  The  Hebrew  alwi  says, "  upon  Uie 
mouth,"  where  we  say,  and  indeed  oar  translatton  says, 
w  or  i«to  the  mouth  (e.  g.  Nah.  iii,  18) ;  that  which  is 
spoken  is  also  said  to  be  "  upim  the  moath,"  where  we 
should  say,"upan  the  lips"  (as  in  2  3Bm.xiii,32).  "To 
lay  the  hand  U[xin  the  mouth"  is  to  be  silent  (Judg. 
xviii,  19;  Job  xxi,  5;  xl,  4;  comp.  Frov.  xxx.  32), 
Just  as  we  lay  the  linger  on  the  mouth  to  enjoin  silence^ 
"  To  write  from  the  mouth  of  any  one"  is  to  do  so  from 
his  dictation  (Jer.  xxivi,  4, 27,  32 ;  xlv,  1).  The  word 
uf  God,  or,  literally,  ■'  the  word  that  proceeds  out  of  his 
mouth,"  signiRe*  the  actions  of  God's  providence,  his 
commands,  whereby  he  rules  the  worid,  and  brings  all 
things  to  his  purpose  (Isa.  Iv,  11).  To  "inquire  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Lord"  is  to  consult  him  (Josh,  xix,  14). 
To  "set  their  mouth  against  the  heavens"  is  tn  speak 
arrogantly,  insolently,  and  blasphemously  of  God  (Psa. 
Ixxiii,  9).  ''  He  shall  smite  the  earth  with  the  rod  uf 
his  mouth,  and  with  the  breath  nf  his  lips  shall  he  slay 
the  nickeil,''  are  expressions  which  denote  the  aovcrngn 
authority  and  absolute- power  of  tbe  Messish  (Isa.  x,  4). 
(See  Wemya%  Chrit  SynbolKa.  «.  v.)  The  mouth,  aa 
the  organ  of  speech,  also  signifies  the  words  that  pro- 
ceed out  of  it,  which  in  the  sacred  atylo  are  the  same 
as  commands  and  actiona,  because  the}'  imply  the  effects 
of  the  thoughta ;  words  and  commands  being  the  meana 
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cute  them.  Instances  of  this  abound  in  Scripture,  in 
various  shades  of  application ;  but  few  of  them  are  pre- 
served in  translation.  Thus  (Gen.  xlv,  12),  "according 
to  the  commandment  of  Pharaoh,"  b  in  the  original, 
*'  according  to  the  mouth  of  Pharaoh"  (comp.,  among 
numerous  other  examples,  Numb,  iii,  16;  Job  zzxix, 
27 ;  Eccles.  viii,  2).  Hence,  fur  a  person  or  thing  to 
come  out  of  the  mouth  of  another  is  to  be  constituted 
or  commanded  to  become  an  agent  or  minister  under 
a  superior  power;  this  is  frequent  in  the  Apocalypse 
(Rev.  xvi,  13, 14 ;  i,  16 ;  xi,  4,  5 ;  xii,  15 ;  ix,  19).  The 
term  nunUh  is  not  only  applied  to  a  speech  or  words, 
but  to  the  speaker  (Exod.  iv,  16;  Jer.  xv,  19),  in  which 
sense  it  has  a  near  equivalent  in  our  expression  *^  mouth- 
piece."— ^Kitto;  Bastow. 

Mouton,  Jean,  a  French  composer  of  Church  mu- 
sic, flourished  in  the  16th  century.  He  was  first  brought 
into  notice  about  the  opening  of  that  age  under  the 
reign  of  Louis  XII.  Under  Francis  I  he  enjoyed  royal 
protection  and  support,  and  as  musical  director  of  the 
royal  chapel  Mouton  was  encouraged  to  bring  out  his 
own  compositions.  He  wrote  connderably,  and  some 
of  his  productions  were  suffered  dedication  to  pope  Leo 
X.  Mouton  died  before  1532.  His  Masses  are  justly 
celebrated.  Five  of  these  were  published  by  Petrucci 
in  1508.  Several  of  hb  compositions  are  preserved  at 
Rome  and  Munich.  Hb  motets  and  madrigak  are  also 
circulated.  As  a  composer,  Mouton  possessed  more  than 
the  usual  attainments.  He  was  master  of  music  as  a 
science.  Hb  compositions  are  simple  and  natural,  and 
betray  the  hand  of  a  skilful  artbt.  See  Bumey,  Geru 
Hist,  of  Music ;  Forkel,  Gesch,  d,  Musik ;  Fitea,  Biog- 
rapkie  Umverselle  des  Musicieas;  Patria,  Hist,  deVAri 
muHcal  en  France, 

Monton,  Jean  Baptiste  Sylvain,  a  noted 
French  ecclesiastic  and  devoted  adherent  to  the  Jan- 
sen  istic  movement,  was  bom  in  1740  at  Charit^-sur- 
Loire.  Having  entered  the  service  of  the  Church,  he 
ardently  devoted  himself  to  bring  about  ecclesiastical 
reforms,  and  zealously  embraced  the  Jansenistic  cause 
as  one  sure  to  result  favorably  for  the  purity  of  the 
Church.  He  was,  however,  persecuted  on  that  account, 
and  finally  quitted  hb  native  country  and  went  over 
to  Holland,  and  there  labored  with  the  Jansenbts  until 
hb  death,  June  13, 1803,  at  Utrecht.  He  published 
NouvtUes  JCcclesiastiqueSf  first  at  Paris  and  aherwards 
at  Utrecht  See  Querard,  La  France  Littiraire,  s.  v. ; 
Moreri,  Diet,  Hist,  s.  v. 

Movable  (and  Immovabus)  Feaats.  The  feasts 
kept  in  the  Chrbtian  Chuich  are  called  movable  and 
immovable,  according  as  they  fall,  always  on  the  same 
day  in  the  calendar  in  each  year,  as  the  saints'  days;  or 
depend  on  other  circumstances,  as  Easter,  and  the  feasts 
calculated  from  Easter.  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
contains  several  tables  for  calculating  Easter,  and  the 
following  rules  to  know  when  the  movable  feasts  and 
holydays  begin :  Easter  Day,  on  which  the  rest  depend, 
b  always  the  first  Sunday  after  the  full  moon  which 
happens  upon  or  next  after  the  twenty-first  day  of 
March ;  and  if  the  full  moon  happens  upon  a  Sunday, 
Eaater  Day  b  the  Sunday  after.  Advent  Sunday  b  al- 
ways the  nearest  Sunday  to  the  feast  of  St.  Andrew, 
whether  before  or  after. 


I  Sunday 
^       b 


Septnagesima 
Sezageslma 
Qniuqnagesima 
Quadragesima        . 
Rogation  Sunday 
AsMnslon  Day 
Whit  Sunday 
Trinity  Snuaay 

—Hook,  Church  Diet,  s.  v. 


is 


Nine  Weeks 
Sight  Weeks 
Seven  Weeks 
Six  Weeks 
Five  Weeks 
Forty  Days 
Seveu  Weeks 
L  Bight  Weeks 

See  Feasts. 


/ 


• 


I 


before 
Easter. 


after 
Easter. 


Movers,  Frakz  Karl,  a  Gemum  Koman  Catholic 
theologian  and  Orientalbt,  was  bom,  of  humble  but 
honorable  parentage,  at  Kdsfeld,  Rhenbh  Phissia,  July 
17, 1806.  Franz  Kari  studied  Orientalia  and  theAlogy 
at  Mttnster;  was  ordained  priest;  in  1830  became  Wear 


at  Rath,  near  Dentz;  in  1838  priest  at  Berkum,  near 
Godesberg,  and  there  remained  until  1839,  when  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  Old-Testament  theology  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  faculty  of  Breslau  University,  wbirh 
office  he  held  till  hb  death,  Sept.  28, 1856.    Hb  priad- 
pal  work.  Die  PhOninerf  presents  a  comprehensive  view 
of  Phoenician  history.   The  first  volume  (Breslau,  1840) 
treats  of  the  religion  and  the  divinities  of  the  Phceni- 
cians ;  the  second  volume  bears  the  title  of  Das  Pha- 
naische  A  Uerthum,  and  is  divided  into  parts,  emimicing 
the  political  history  (1849)  and  the  colonial  bin  on* 
(1850)  of  that  nation.    He  further  enriched  ihb  field  of 
knowledge  by  the  publication  of  two  volumes  •f  Pboeoi- 
cian  texts  (1845-47),  and  wrote  the  artide  Phomeier  for 
Ersch  u.  Gruber's  FtuyHopadie  (§  3,  voL  xxiv).    Among 
hb  other  works  worth  mentioning  are,  Kritiscke  Vnfer- 
suchungen  U,  d,  AUtestamentliche  Chroiuk  (Bonn,  l&i) : 
— De  utriutque  recensionis  vaticimomm  Jertmim  iadoie 
et  oriffine  (Hamb.  1837) : — Lod  quidam  historia  Veterit 
TestamenH  iliustraU  (BresL  1843)  i—Zuetand  dtr  iatbo- 
lisch'-iheoL  FacuUat  an  der  Universitai  Brtsiau  (1847). 
He  was  also  a  frequent  and  esteemed  contributor  to  the 
periodical  literature  of  Germany,  especially  the  philo- 
sophical and  theological  quarterlies;  among  which  that 
of  his  own  Church,  the  ZeitKhriJiJur  Pkiiosoph.  u.  Ka- 
tholische  Theotogie^  enjoyed  a  very  large  number  of  val- 
uable articles.     (J.  H.  W.) 


Hkqibich,  a  Lutheran  dergyman  who 
flourbhed  in  Germany  in  the  eariy  part  of  this  centuxr, 
was  settled  near  Magdeburg,  I^ussia.  Hb  life  was 
marked  by  severe  afflictions,  which  he  bore  with  heroic 
faith.  He  died  in  1831.  He  will  be  known  Id  the 
English  reader  principally  from  hb  triumphant  hymn. 
*<  Hallelujah !  I  believe,"  translated  in  Hymns  frwm  the 
Land  qf  Luther, 

Mo'VTixig  (tft,  ffez,  Vulg.  toiwio,  Amos  vii,  1 ;  the  Sept 
reads  Tuty  6  liaeiXtvCj  either  from  a  various  reading  or 
a  confusion  of  the  letters  T  and  A),  a  word  signifying  also 
a  shorn  fleece,  and  rendered  in  Psa.  Ixxii,  6,  *^mown 
grass."  As  the  great  heat  of  the  dimate  in  Palesiiae 
and  other  similarly  situated  countries  soon  dries  op  the 
herbage  itself,  hay-making  in  our  sense  of  the  term  is 
not  in  use.  The  term  ''bay,'*  therefore,  in  the  Pray- 
er-l>ook  version  of  Psa.  cvi,  20,  for  3C^,  b  incmrect; 

A.  v.  **  grass."  So  also  Prov.  xxvii,  25,  and  laa.  zv,  & 
The  com  destined  for  forage  b  cut  with  a  sickle.  The 
term  *^2Cp,  A.  V. "  mower,"  Psa.  czziz,  7,  b  moat  com- 
monly in  A.  V.  **  reaper,"  and  once,  Jer.  iz,  22,  '^  harvest' 
man."    See  Reaping. 

The  "  king's  mowings,"  Amos  vii,  1 ,  L  e.  mown  giasa, 
Psa.  Ixxii,  6,  may  perhaps  refer  to  some  royal  right  of 
early  pasturage  for  the  use  of  the  cavalry.  Comp.  1 
Kings  xviii,  5.  See  Shaw,  Trav.  p.  188;  Wilkinwn. 
A  ne.  Eg,  abridgm.  ii,  43, 60 ;  Earlg  Trar,  p,  305 ;  Pletr> 
d.  Valle,  Viaggif  ii,  287 ;  Chardin,  Voy,  iii,  370;  L^ari 
Nin,  and  Bab.  p.  380;  Niebuhr,  Descr,  de  tA  rah,  p.  13f>: 
Harmer,  Obs,  iv,  386;  Burckhardt,  Notes  on  Bed.  i,  SiO. 
— Smith.     See  Gbass. 

Moya,  Don  Mattheo,  a  Spanbh  theokgian,  was 
bom  in  1607  at  Moral,  in  the  diocese  of  Tolc^  Ad* 
mitted  into  the  Society  of  Jesus,  he  taught  theology  b 
AlcaU  and  Madrid,  became  confessor  to  the  duke  of 
Ossuna,  when  the  same  was  sent  to  Scily,  and  fecei\^ 
a  like  position  with  queen  Mary  Anne  of  Austria,  widow 
of  Philip  IV.  He  became  somewhat  notorioiis  by  hb 
Opusculum  singularia  universes  fere  theotogitt  moraRi 
compUdens  <Mdversus  guorumdam  eacpostulationes  eotdru 
nommUas  Jesuiiarum  opimoms  morakt  (Patenmi^  1657, 
4to),  publbhed  under  the  paendMiyme  of  "Anadeos 
Guimenitts,"  in  which  he  attempted  to  juatifj  the  Jesaiu 
for  the  laxity  of  their  morala.  Thb  treatise  was  subse- 
quently reprinted  in  Valentia,  Madrid,  and  Lyoo  (the  lat- 
ter edi'tion,  1664,  in  4to).  The  Sorbonoe,  FeU  5, 166& 
denounced  it  as  shameful,  scandalous,  nnpradent,  detest- 
able, and  as  containing  propositions  which  should  be  ca- 
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tirely  eliminated  from  the  Gburch  and  human  memory. 
Pope  Alexander  VII  annulled  this  condemnation  in 
1G66;  but  when  the  Parliament  appealed  from  it  as 
error  and  abuse,  and  the  Sorbonne  maintained  its  right 
to  pass  censure  on  the  books,  and  forbade  the  Jesuits  to 
teach  any  of  Moya's  maxims,  the  pope  changed  his 
tactics,  and  reproved  the  Spanish  theologian,  and  de- 
livered his  work  to  the  Inquisition,  which  put  it  into 
the  Index.  Innocent  XI,  in  1688,  condemned  it  to  be 
burned.  Pater  Moya  not  only  submitted  to  the  pontif- 
ical authority,  but  even  furnished  himself  a  reprint  of 
bis  book  with  refutations,  and  died  in  old  age,  probably 
satisfied  with  the  mischief  he  had  done.  Among  the 
writings  which  it  provoked,  an  anonymous  publication, 
Iai  morak  det  JentUes  justemeni  condamnie  dam  k  Kvre 
du  P,  Moya  Jisuiie  (Paris,  1681, 12mo),  contains  an  al- 
most complete  summary  of  the  controversial  arguments. 
See  Richard  et  Oiraud,  BibUoth,  Saerie,  s.  v.;  Antonio, 
JiibUoUu  Nova  Hitpana,  s.  v.    (C.  R) 

Moyer,  LfOcfy  Rebecca,  is  noted  as  the  foundress 

of  a  course  of  lectures  in  defence  of  the  orthodox  view 

of  the  Trinity.    See  Lectures,  Mover's.    She  was  the 

wife  of  Sir  Samuel  Moyer,  of  the  parish  of  St  Andrew, 

Uolbom,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  England,  who 

died  in  1716.     Lady  Moyer  herself  died  about  1720, 

and  the  foundation  of  the  lectures  she  thus  provided 

f(»r  in  her  will : 

**My  now  dwelline-honM  In  Bedford  Row,  or  Jockey 
Field/l  give  to  my  dear  child  Ellxa  Moyer,  that  out  of  it 
may  be  oaid  twenty  nineas  a  year  to  an  able  minister  of 
God*«  word,  to  preach  eight  sermons  every  year  on  the 
Trinity  and  divinity  of  onr  ever  blessed  Saviour,  begin- 
ning with  the  first  Thursday  In  November,  and  to  the 
first  Tharsday  In  the  seven  seqnal  monUis,  in  St  Paurs, 
if  permitted  there,  or,  if  not,  elsewhere,  according  to  the 
discretion  of  my  ezecntrix,  who  will  not  think  It  anv  in- 
cumbrance to  her  house.  I  am  sore  It  will  bring  a  bless- 
iu2  on  it,  if  that  work  be  well  and  careftilly  carried  on. 
which  in  this  profligate  age  Is  so  nesriected.  If  my  said 
daughter  should  leave  no  children  alive  at  her  death,  or 
thev  should  die  before  they  come  to  age,  then  I  give  my 
f^ald  house  to  my  niece,  Lydia  Moyer,  now  wife  to  Peter 
H  irtop,  Seq.,  and  to  her  heirs  after  her,  she  always  pro- 
viding for  that  sermon,  ns  I  have  begun,  twenty  guineas 
every  year.*' 

There  is  a  list  of  the  preachers  of  this  lecture,  down 
to  the  year  1740-1,  at  the  end  of  Mr.  John  Berriman's 
Critical  DissertcUwn  on  1  Tim,  Hi,  16  (which  is  the 
sutMtaoce  of  the  lectures  he  preached),  and  it  is  regard- 
eit  as  the  ablest  in  the  course.  There  is  also  in  a  copy 
of  that  book  in  Sion  College  Library  a  continuation  of 
the  list  in  MS.,  by  Mr.  John  Berriman,  to  the  year  1748. 
In  the  year  1757  they  were  preached  by  Mr.  William 
(ylements,  librarian  of  Sion  Collie,  but  he  did  not  pub- 
lish them  tiU  1797.  In  the  year  1764,  or  thereabouta, 
the  preacher  was  Benjamin  Dawson,  LL.D.,  who  printed 
them  under  the  title  of  i4n  fUustrcUion  of  several  Texts 
of  Scriptture,  particularly  teherein  the  Logos  occurs 
(1765).  Dr.  Thomas  Morell,  author  of  the  Thesaurus 
OrcecfB  Poeseos,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  last  One 
<»f  these  lectures  Dr.  Morell  published  toithout  his  name 
in  April,  1774.  It  was  written  against  Lindsay,  and 
entitled  The  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  Justified. 
Mr.  Watts,  recently  librarian  of  Sion  College  (to  whom 
the  reader  is  indebted  for  the  information  here  given), 
^ays  Hook  (CA.  Did,  s.  v.),  heard  him  preach  one  of 
them  in  January,  1772.  As  we  have  already  stated 
under  Lectures,  the  Moyer  foundation  was  only  sup- 
ported for  about  half  a  century.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Atf  oyne,  Ls.    See  Lbmoinb. 

Bdoysey,  Charles  Abel,  an  English  divine  quite 
noted  as  an  able  defender  of  the  Trinitarian  doctrine, 
flourished  in  the  first  half  of  this  century.  He  was 
archdeacon  of  Bath,  and  enjoyed  other  clerical  distinc- 
tions.  In  1818  he  held  the  appointment  of  Bampton 
lectorer,  and  treated  of  Unitarianism  (Oxf.  1818,  8vo). 
He  died  about  1870.  He  published  several  of  his  ser- 
mons (Bath,  1822, 8vo),  and  lectures  on  Romans  (Lond. 
1820,  8vo)  and  St.  JoktCs  Gospei  (Oxf.  1821-23,  2  vols. 


Moxa  (Heb.  Motsa',  KSIQ,  a  going  forth,  as  often), 

the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  (Sept.  Mo<ya  v.  r.  'lawra.)  The  second  of  the  three 
sons  of  Caleb  bv  one  of  hu  concubines,  Ephah  (1  Chron. 
ii,  46).     aC.  uite  1618. 

2.  (Sept.  Maura,  also  Ma<ra  v.  r.  Matrva.)  The  son 
of  Zimri  and  father  of  Binea,  among  the  posterity  of 
king  Saul  (1  Chron.  viii,  86,  37 ;  ix,  42,  43).  B.C.  con- 
siderably post  1087. 

Mozah  (Heb.  Motsah^  ri2Cb,  i.  q.  Moza,  an  issuing 

of  water,  but  Mrith  the  art.;  Sept.  JAuura  v.  r.  'AfcoMra, 
'A/Muic]}),  a  city  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  mentioned  be- 
tween Chephitah  and  Rekem  (Josh,  xviii,  26).  A  place 
of  this  name  is  mentioned  by  the  rabbins  (Mishna,  Sul> 
kah,  iv,  6)  a^  situated  **  below  Jerusalem,"  at  a  spot 
whither  the  worshippers  went  down  for  the  willow- 
branches  used  at  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  (Reland,  Pa- 
IcBsi,  p.  908).  To  this  the  Gemara  adds, "  the  place  was 
a  Colonia  (K*^37'^p),  that  is,  exempt  from  the  king^s 
tribute"  (Buxtorf,  Lex,  Talat.  coL  2048),  which  other  Tal- 
mudists  reconcile  with  the  original  name  by  observing 
that  Motsah  ngnifies  an  outlet  or  liberation,  e.  g.  from 
tribute.  Bartenora,  who  lived  at  Jerusalem,  and  now 
lies  in  the  "  vaEey  of  Jehoshaphat"  there,  says  (in  Sn- 
renhusius's  Mishna,  ii,  274)  that  Motsah  was  but  a  short 
distance  from  the  city,  and  in  his  time  retained  its  name 
of  Colonia.  Hence  Schwarz  infers  (Paleet.  p.  127, 128) 
that  the  site  is  that  of  the  naodem  KuUmieh,  a  village 
about  three  miles  west  of  Jerusalem  (Robinson,  Res,  ii, 
146),  containing  ancient  walls  (Scholz,  Reise,  p.  161). 
"  Interpreting  the  name  according  to  its  Hebrew  deri- 
vation, it  may  signify  '  the  spring^head'— the  place  at 
which  the  water  of  a  spring  gushes  out  (Stanley,  8, 
and  P.  App.  §  52).  The  interpretations  of  the  rabbins, 
just  quoted,  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  name  being 
really  derived  fVom  its  having  been  the  seat  of  a  Roman 
colonia.  The  only  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  identifica- 
tion is  that  Kulonieh  can  hardly  be  spoken  of  as '  below 
Jerusalem' — an  expression  which  is'  most  naturally  in- 
terpreted of  the  ravine  beneath  the  city,  where  the  Btr- 
Eyub  is,  and  the  royal  gardens  formcriy  were.  Still 
there  are  vestiges  of  much  vegetation  about  Kulonieh, 
and  when  the  country  was  more  generally  cultivated 
and  wooded,  and  the  climate  less  arid  than  at  present, 
the  dry  river-bed  which  the  traveller  now  crosses  may 
have  flowed  with  water,  and  have  formed  a  not  unfa- 
vorable spot  for  the  growth  of  willows"  (Smith).  See 
Cuijon. 

Mozambique,  a  territory  on  the  east  coast  of 
South  Africa,  nominally  belonging  to  Portugal,  and 
placed  under  a  governor-general,  although  the  actual 
possessions  of  Portugal  consist  only  of  a  few  stations, 
and  her  authority  in  the  country  is  inconsiderable.  It 
extends  from  Cape  Delgado,  in  lat  10°  41'  &,  to  DeUi- 
goa  Bay,  26°  S.,  and  is  estimated  to  have  an  area  of 
380,000  square  miles,  settled  by  a  population  of  about 
800,000.  The  chief  river,  the  Zambesi,  divides  it  into 
two  portions — ^Mozambique  proper  on  the  north,  and 
Sofala  on  the  south.  The  coasts,  which  comprise  large 
tracts  of  cultivated  soil,  yielding  rich  harvests  in  rice, 
are  fringed  with  reefs,  islands,  and  shoals,  and  between 
Delagoa  Bay  and  Cape  Corrientes,  uid  from  Mozam- 
bique, the  principal  station,  to  Cape  Delgado,  the  shores 
are  high  and  steep.  The  forests  yield  valuable  orna- 
mental woods;  ivory  is  obtained  from  the  hippopotami 
that  haunt  the  marshes ;  and  gold  and  copper  are  found 
and  worked.  The  elephant,  deer,  and  lion  inhabit  the 
jungle ;  crocodiles  are  found  in  the  rivers,  and  nume- 
rous flamingoes  on  the  coasts.  The  rainy  season  lasts 
from  November  to  March.  The  summer  heat  is  very 
great,  and  the  climate,  which  is  fine  in  the  elevat^ 
tracts,  is  unhealthy  on  the  low  shores  and  the  swampy 
districts.  Besides  numerous  fhiits  and  vegetables,  the 
grains  are  rice,  millet,  maize,  and  wheat  Fish  and  tur- 
tle are  caught  in  great  qnantities  on  the  islands  and 
reefs;  pearl-fishing  is  a  source  of  considerable  profit; 
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cattle,  abeep,  and  goats  are  numerous,  and  the  princi[>al 
expi»rts  are  grain,  guld-dust,  honey,  tortoise-shell,  cow- 
ries, gums,  and  amber.  The  natives  of  this  country  are 
mainly  Kaffirs  (q.  v.),  and  but  very  few  of  them  have 
any  inclination  to  accept  Christianity  as  exemplified  by 
the  Romanists,  who  are  its  only  exponents  there.  In 
the  capital  of  Mozambique,  of  like  name,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  8522,  there  are  only  270  Christians  reported  in 
the  census.  The  natives  who  live  along  the  coast  are 
called  Makooas  or  Makoonas.  They  are  an  athletic  and 
ugly  race  of  people,  of  the  most  ferocious  aspect  and 
savage  disposition.  They  are  fond  of  tattooing  their 
skins,  and  draw  a  stripe  down  the  forehead  along  the 
nose  to  the  chin,  which  is  crossed  in  a  direct  angle  by 
another  line  from  ear  to  ear,  so  as  to  give  the  face  the 
appearance  of  being  sewed  U^ther  in  four  parts.  They 
Hie  their  teeth  to  a  point,  so  as  to  resemble  a  coarse 
saw ;  and  suspend  ornaments  of  copper  or  bone  from  a 
hole  in  the  gristle  of  the  nose.  Their  upper  lip  pro- 
trudes in  a  very  remarkable  degree,  and  this  they  con- 
sider as  so  principal  a  point  of  beauty  that  they  en- 
deavor to  make  it  still  longer  by  introducing  into  the 
centre  a  small  circular  piece  of  ivory,  wood,  or  iron. 
They  dress  their  hair  in  a  very  fantastic  manner,  some 
shaving  one  side  of  the  bead,  others  both  sides,  leaving 
a  kind  of  crest  from  the  front  to  the  nape  of  the  neck, 
while  a  few  of  them  wear  simply  a  knot  of  hair  on  their 
foreheads.  Their  females  greatly  resemble  the  Hotten- 
tot women  in  the  curvature  of  the  spine  and  protrunon 
of  the  hinder  parts,  and  when  past  the  prime  of  life  are 
said  to  present  the  most  disagreeable  appearance  that  can 
be  conceived.  The  natives  are  fond  of  music  and  danc- 
ing, but  their  tunes  and  motions  are  unvaried  and  mo- 
notonous. Their  favorite  instrumeut  is  called  avidnra, 
which  is  formed  by  a  number  of  thin  bars  of  iron  of  dif- 
ferent lengths,  highly  tempered,  and  set  in  a  row  on  a 
hollow  case  of  wood,  about  four  inches  square,  and  closed 
on  three  sides.  It  is  played  upon  with  a  piece  of  quill ; 
and  its  notes,  though  simple,  are  sufficiently  harmoni- 
ous, sounding  to  the  ear,  when  skilftilly  managed,  like 
the  changes  upon  bells.  They  are  armed  with  spears, 
darts,  and  poisoned  arrows,  and  possess  also  a  consider- 
able number  of  muskets,  which  they  procure  from  the 
Arabs  in  the  northern  districts,  and  sometimes  even 
from  the  Portuguese  dealers.  They  are  formidable  en- 
emies to  the  settlement,  and  have  been  rendered  des- 
perate in  their  hostilities  by  the  nefarious  practices  of 
the  traders  who  have  gone  among  them  to  purchase 
slaves.  There  are  also  many  Arabs  in  Mozambique, 
but  they  remain  steadfast  in  their  faith  to  the  Koran 
and  its  Prophet. 

This  coast  had  been  known  to  the  Arabs,  and  its  ports 
frequented  by  their  traders,  for  centuries  before  its  dis- 
covery by  Europeans,  and  all  the  information  possessed 
by  the  latter  on  the  subject  was  chiefly  drawn  from  the 
vague  accounts  of  Ptolemy  and  -the  Peri  plus  of  the  £ry  th- 
rean  sea.  It  was  first  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  in 
the  year  1497,  who  found  the  whole  of  the  coast  in 
the  possession  of  the  Arabs;  but  the  fame  of  its  gold- 
mines and  the  convenience  of  its  ports,  as  resting-places 
for  the  Indian  trade,  led  them  to  attempt  the  expulsion 
of  the  original  settlers.  This  the  Piuetuguese  easily  ac- 
complished by  their  superiority  in  arms;  and  in  1508  they 
had  conquered  Quiloa,  gained  a  footing  in  Sofala,  and 
built  the  fort  which  still  stands  on  the  inland  of  Mozam- 
bique. They  gradually  encroached  on  the  Mohammedan 
possessions  on  the  Kiver  Zambesi,  and  about  the  year 
15G9  they  completely  cleared  that  part  of  the  river  from 
Arabs  by  putting  the  whole  of  them  to  death.  In  their 
attempts  to  reach  the  gold-mines  of  the  interior,  the 
Portuguese  were  not  very  scrupulous  as  to  the  means 
which  they  employed,  and  have  furnished,  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  East,  a  parallel  to  the  atrocities  of  their 
Spanish  neighbors  in  the  West.  But  theirs  was  a 
harder  task,  and  the  natives  of  Africa  maintained  a  no- 
bler struggle  for  the  independence  of  their  country  than 
the  feebler  South  American  race ;  and  after  nearly  four 


centuries  of  possession  the  Portuguese  content  tbemehta 
with  acting  on  the  defensive,  occupying  the  coast  skm^' 
the  line  of  the  River  Zambesi,  and  maintaining  their 
influence  in  the  country  by  exciting  the  native  poverA 
against  one  another.  The  government  of  Mazambk|ur 
is  even  now  in  a  most  inefficient  state,  being,  in  hkmC 
places,  more  iii  the  hands  of  native  chiefs  than  of  the 
Portuguese.  In  former  times  the  slave-trade  was  car- 
ried on  here  extensively ;  and  from  1846  to  1857  liimr 
governors-general  were  removed  by  their  govemmcm 
for  countenancing,  if  not  actively  engaging  in  it.  Tbr 
principal  settlements  are  Mozambique,  Qnilimane,  Sena, 
and  Tete.  The  colony  is  divided  into  six  districts,  aod 
is  ruled  by  the  governor-general  and  his  secretarr,  at- 
sisted  by  a  junta.  The  country  being  in  the  bands  of 
a  Roman  Catholic  government,  religion  and  education 
are  supervised  by  about  twelve  Roman  Catholic  priert^ 
and  no  Protestants  are  tolerated  in  the  diffusion  of  tlidr 
creeds.  It  is  a  matter  of  general  comment  that  the  m- 
rality  of  Mozambique  is  at  the  lowest  ebb,  and  that  iln- 
Romanists  are  responsible  for  this  condition.  In  1873 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  visited  Mozambique  and  the  adjoinioi; 
countries,  and  negotiated  for  the  suppression  of  the  alavx- 
trade  (see  Livingstone,  Last  Journals).    (J.  H.W.) 

Mozarablan  Liturgy  is  the  name  of  a  Christian 
litui*gy  originally  in  use  among  those  Christian  inhab- 
itants of  Spain  [see  Mozarabians ]  who  reraaioed 
faithful  to  their  leligion  after  the  Arabic  conquest  It 
is  not  apparent  yet  how  the  litui|^  came  to  be  called 
Mozarabian,  for  if  the  word  itself  were  a  nickname,  it  v 
not  at  all  likely  that  these  Christians  would  themsdre^ 
have  adopted  that  byname.  In  all  probability  it  m? 
connected  with  it  at  a  much  later  date  than  the  origiMl 
introduction  of  this  lituigy  itself  into  Spain.  Wakcu 
{Sacred  A  rchceoL  p.  893)  thinks  that  "  it  received  it» 
present  title  possibly  from  the  right  being  a  ooBceniM 
within  the  Moorish  pale."  Its  origin  is  tiaced  by  book 
to  Isidore  of  Seville  (q.  v.).  See  Litukgy,  in  toL  t,  ^ 
459  (8).  Recent  researches,  however,  would  make  it 
almost  certain  that  it  is  of  much  more  ancient  oripo. 
and  that  it  was  only  completed,  or,  at  least,  establiriMd 
by  him  and  the  fathers  of  the  fourth  Coiindl  of  TcM** 
(633).  Roman  Catholic  vrriters  go  so  far  as  to  ascribe 
it  to  the  apostles  themselves  who  converted  Spain 
(comp.  Migne's  PatroU^Oj  voL  Ixxxiv  [[Paris,  1830]  ■. 
Though  closely  resembling  the  Gallican  lilui]^*,  it  can- 
not, on  the  other  hand,  have  come  into  Spun  fnmi 
Gaul,  for  there  are  differences  between  the  two  vhicb 
could  not  be  accounted  for  in  such  a  case.  It  is  coiisi- 
quently  most  likely  that  it  originated  among  the  Chris- 
tians of  Spain,  but  the  name  of  its  auth(»  cannot  be  a^ 
certained.  The  uniformity  of  style  and  singleness  t«r 
plan  show  that  the  greatest  part  at  least,  if  not  the 
whole,  was  the  work  of  one  writer.  This  litnigv  re- 
mained in  use  in  Spain  throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  tu 
the  exclusion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  form,  whidi  libmy 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  isolated,  independent  posi- 
tion of  these  communities,  as  otherwise  they  would  sewn 
have  been  brought  to  yield  to  the  influence  of  Rome. 
As  it  was,  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  recogmiioD 
of  their  liturgy  by  two  popes— by  John  X  in  918,  and 
by  Alexander  II  in  1064.  About  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, that  the  last  recognition  was  secured  at  Booie  ibr 
Mozarabic  liturgy  was  silenced  in  Aragon  to  spmd  the 
Roman  liturgy,  and  in  1074  it  was  mppresaed  for  tbe 
same  reason,  by  Sancho  III  of  Navarre,  in  Navarre,  Cas- 
tile, and  Leon,  to  the  great  regret  of  the  people,  vbc 
consoled  themselves  characteristically  with  tbe  prov^rk 
^  Quo  volunt  reges  vadunt  leges'*  (Roderic,  Dt  M 
//tap.  vi,  26).  From  Rome  the  first  authoritative  vorl 
for  the  exclusion  of  the  Mosarabic  lituigy  caose  io  thr 
pontificate  of  Gregory  VII  (11th  century).  He  oon- 
pelled  most  of  the  Spanish  churches  and  cosveois  (•• 
adopt  the  common  uniform  lituigy  of  the  Romish  Chmrk 
Six  Mozarabic  congregations,  chiefly  in  Leon  and  TiMf^ 
were,  however,  permitted  to  retain  their  ancient  ritoaL 
and  though  it  soon  fell  into  disuse  among  them  akn^  it 
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was  yet  preserved  long  enough  to  save  it  from  final  de- 
struction; and  when  the  learned  cardinal  Xiroenes,  for 
the  correction  of  the  liturgies  then  in  use,  consulted  all  the 
ancient  MSS.  of  liturgies  extant,  and  thus  came  across 
the  Mozarabic  also,  he  became  so  much  interested  in  its 
preservation  that  he  caused  a  careful  o>py  to  be  made, 
and  it  was  printed  for  the  first  time  ui  1600.  Two  years 
later  a  Breviary  was  prepared  to  complete  it  Both 
works  were  printed  at  Toledo  by  a  German,  Peter  Ha- 
;^>nbach,  and  were  approved  by  pope  Julius  II.  The 
title  of  this  compilation  is,  AfisnUe  MitUtm  teeundum 
Heffulam  BeuUi  Iddori  Dictum  ilfoz<irci6»ctfm,  which  has, 
however,  by  some  unfortunate  accident,  remained  in- 
complete. A  whole  third  of  the  Church-year  is  left  out 
entirely.  Ximenes,  in  the  mean  time,  the  more  surely 
to  preserve  the  Mozarabic  liturgy,  expressly  founded  a 
chapel  at  Toledo,  with  a  college  of  thirteen  chaplains, 
whose  duty  he  made  it  to  say  mass  according  to  the 
Mozarabic  manner.   This  institution  Ih  «till  in  existence. 

The  principal  characteristics  of  the  Mozarabic  liturgy 
are: 

1.  Its  festivals,  which  are  difBsrent  from  those  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church;  for  instance,  its  Advent  con- 
tains ttx  Sundays,  as  in  the  ancient  Milanese  and  in  the 
Greek  Church :  this  indicates  a  certain  connection  with 
these.  There  are  two  festivals  of  the  Annunciation,  one 
on  March  24,  as  in  the  Roman  Catholic  liturgy,  and  the 
other  on  Dec  18,  which  they  designate  by  the  peculiar 
name  of  **  Sancta  Maria  de  la  O,"  because  at  the  close 
of  this  festival  both  clergy  and  laity  "nine  online  voce 
ciara  O  longum  proferunt  ad  flagrans  illud  desiderium 
tdgnificandum,  quo  sancti  omnes  in  limbo,  in  coelo  an- 
iceli  totusque  orbis  tenebatur  nativitatis  Kedemptoris" 
(siee  the  Preface  to  Migne's  PatrolopiOy  p.  170,  D). 

2l  With  regard  to  the  lessons,  the  evangelists  in  this 
liturgy  aro  not  entirely  similar;  thus  the  lesson  con- 
taining the  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus  is 
)>laced  before  Lent  as  a  sort  of  admonition  against  the 
riotousness  prevuling  at  that  period.  But  a  point  of 
much  greater  importance  is  the  fact  that  there  were  not 
only  two  lessons,  namely,  the  epistle  and  gospel,  ap- 
fK»inted  for  each  gpreat  festival,  but  three;  a  lesson  from 
t  lie  Old  Testament  being  read  before  the  epistle.  This 
Mras  taken  not  only  from  the  poetical  and  historical 
liooka^  but  even  from  Jesus  Sirach.  Another  remarka- 
ble fact  u  that  between  Easter  and  Pentecost  the  lesson 
frvm  the  Old  Testament  was  replaced  by  portions  of 
Kevelation,  and  that  from  the  epistles  by  the  Acts. 

S.  The  principal  characteristic  of  this  missale  is  the 
strong  homiletic  element  it  contains  besides  the  liturgi- 
cal. Thus,  after  the  three  Biblical  tessons,  and  before 
th«  real  offering,  there  was  always  an  address  to  the 
people,  specially  appointed  for  each  day  of  worship. 
These  addresses  are  short,  their  tone  familiar,  but  at 
the  same  time  exegetical  (as  when  treating  of  the  alle- 
garical  character  of  Lazarus's  resurrection,  on  the  third 
Sunday  in  I^ent  [Migne,  p.  341]),  while  a  certain  rhetor- 
ical elegance  (as  in  the  mass  for  Easter  and  Ascension- 
day)  bespeaks  one  who  was  familiar  with  homiletic  ex- 
pressions. On  this  point  there  is  a  resemblance  to  the 
<xallicau  liturgy;  although  the  latter,  as  given  in  Ma- 
billon's  edition  (Faris,  1729),  contains  no  such  elements, 
yet  the  publisher  says  (p.  29) :  "  £t  Salvianus  Massi- 
liensis  presbyter  clarissimus  homilias  episcopis  factas, 
Sacramentorum  vero,  quantas  nee  reoordor,  ait  Gren- 
iiadius,  composuit.  Quo  in  loco  sacramentorum  homi- 
lide  intel)tgunt4ir  vel  sermones  de  mysteriis  saeris,  inter 
mlssarum  solemnia  quondam  ex  more  GalUeano  recitari 
soliti ;  vel  orationes  seu  pnefationes  ad  missam.*^  The 
l>art,  moreover,  which  is  specially  called  prmfcaio  is,  in 
the  Western  mu»alef  called  inlaiio, 

4.  Some  parts  of  this  liturgy  recall  the  Eastern 
Charch,  as,  for  instance,  the  repetition  of  three  Agios 
after  the  Benedictiu,  while  in  the  Roman  liturgy  the 
word  Sanctua  precedes  it  (although  the  Greek  word  oc- 
curs also  in  the  Roman  hymns  of  Palestrina) ;  also  the 
formula  in  the  Communion,  Sancta  SanctUf  but  par- 


ticularly the  division  of  the  host  into  nine  parts,  which, 
like  the  leaves  in  the  Greek  rite,  have  special  names 
and  significations,  and  aro  also  to  be  laid  and  used  in  a 
certain  order. 

5.  The  Mozarabic  chant  has  great  similarity  to  the 
Gregorian,  yet  it  is  clear  that  here  also  the  Spanish 
Church  preser\'ed  some  national  characteristics,  as  is 
shown  by  the  specimens  contained  in  Migne's  edition 
(Preface,  p.  xxxiii^xxxvt).  These  indicate  a  greater 
tendency  to  melody  and  a  figurative  style  than  is  found 
in  the  Gregorian  chant.  It  b  named  the  Eugenkm 
chant,  from  its  author,  the  third  archbishop  of  Toledo, 
Eugene,  who,  in  regard  to  hymnology,  occupies  the 
same  place  in  the  Mozarabic  Church,  in  opposition  to 
Gregory,  as  does  Isidore  in  the  liturgical  part.  Fur- 
ther comparison  between  the  two  rites,  implying  that 
of  the  Breviaries,  would  be  out  of  place  here ;  we  will 
merely  remark  that,  as  a  whole,  the  Mozarabic  liturgy 
is  one  of  the  most  precious  monuments  of  ancient  Chris- 
tianity, and  is  not  inferior  to  any  other  liturgy  in  point 
of  rich  illustrations  from  Scripture,  liturgical  application 
of  passages,  nobleness  of  thought,  etc.  See  Palmer, 
Origin,  Uiur.  voL  i,  §  x,  p.  166  sq. ;  Bona,  Re»,  Liturg.  i, 
1 1  sq. ;  IHnius,  De  Lit.  Mos, ;  Lesleius,  Afia,  Mo$,  Prmf. ; 
Martene,  De  Antiqu.  Eccl,  RitibiUf  i,  457  sq.;  Christian 
Remetnbrancer^  OcU  1858.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Mozarablana  (Muz Arabians,  Mostarabiaks,  or 
MusTARABiANS),  which  propcflv  designates  a  people  liv- 
ing among  the  Arabs,  but  not  of  the  same  blood,  and  by 
the  latter  therefore  looked  upon  with  distrust,  and  even 
with  contempt,  was  applied  as  a  sort  of  nickname  to 
those  Christians  of  Spain  who,  under  Mohammedan 
rule,  remained  faithful  to  their  holy  religion.  The 
word  is  derived  from  Arabic  Estarabf  i.  e.  to  A  rabizff 
and  as  a  participle  (^Mostnrah)  signifies  one  who  has 
adopted  the  Arab  mode  of  life.  The  Christians  of  Af- 
rica and  Spain,  as  well  as  the  Jews,  deserved  to  be  called 
Mozarabians,  for  they  all,  from  fear  of  persecution, 
adopted  the  ways  and  customs  of  their  conquerors,  and 
in  outward  appearances  gave  themselves  the  air  of  con- 
formity' with  Mohammedan  life  and  practice.  They 
abstained  from  meat,  and  submitted  to  the  rite  of  cir- 
cumcision. The  moclern  form  has  lost  the  /  (Mos/arab), 
but  has  substituted  z  for  «,  thus  preserving  the  sound, 
notwithstanding  the  change  of  orthography  (see  Tick- 
nor,  Span,  Lit%  iii,  898). 

Mozart,  Johanmbs  CHKTaosTOMus  Wolpoano 
AacADKUS,  one  of  the  greatest  musical  composers,  if  not 
the  greatest,  deserves  a  place  here  for  his  many  and  val- 
uable contributions  to  sacred  music.  He  was  bom  at 
Salzbuig  (then  in  Bavaria,  but  soon  after  transferred  to 
Austria),  Jan.  17,  1756.  From  the  earliest  age  Wolf- 
gang evinced  the  strongest  predilection  for  music,  which 
induced  his  father,  who  was  organist  of  the  prince's 
chapel,  to  discontinue  the  instruction  of  others,  in 
order  to  devote  himself  to  his  tuition  and  that  of 
a  sister  about  four  years  older.  After  studying  the 
harpsichord  during  a  year,  the  flights  of  his  genius 
were  so  rapid  that  he  exercised  his  own  invention  in 
original  composition  at  the  age  of  only  five,  and  at- 
tempted notation,  which  could  hardly  be  deciphered. 
When  only  six  years  of  age,  his  performances  were  so 
remarkable  that  his  father  took  him  and  his  sister, 
who  possessed  similar  gifts,  to  Munich  and  Vienna, 
where  they  obtained  everi'  kind  of  encouragement  from 
the  elector  of  Bavaria  and  the  emperor  Francis  I.  In 
1768  the  Mozart  family  visited  Paris;  and,  though  now 
only  at  the  age  of  seven,  Mozart  surprised  a  party  of 
musicians,  including,  his  father,  by  taking  part,  at  sight, 
in  a  trio  for  stringed  instruments.  He  also  earned  a 
great  reputation  as  performer  on  the  organ,  and  during 
his  stay  at  Paris  performed  on  the  oi^an  in  the  Cha- 
pelle  du  Roi  before  the  whole  court  While  at  the 
French  capital  Mozart  also  entered  upon  his  career  as 
musical  author,  for  he  there  published  his  first  two 
works.    From  Paris  the  Mozart  familv  went  to  London 


before  (ulgecled,  through  which  be  passed  in  e  mual 

in  that  counuy  that  the  Boii.  Daines  Bvrington  drew 
up  in  iccount  of  his  excraordiDaiy  perfonninces,  which 
was  read  before  the  Boyal  Sociely,  and  declared  by  the 
council  of  that  body  to  be  sufficiently  importsnt  to  be 
printed  in  the  Philotophical  Ti-aniaclitmt,  in  the  (Kith 
volume  of  which  it  spears."  In  the  69rh  volume  iif 
thGaame  work  Dr.  Bumey  remarks:  "Of  Mourt's  in- 
fant attempla  at  music  I  was  unable  to  discover  the 
traces  from  the  conversation  of  his  father,  who,  though 


■o  intelligent  man,  whose  education  and  knowledge  of 
the  world  did  not  seem  confined  to  music,  confessed 
himself  unable  to  describe  the  progreMive  improve- 
menta  of  bis  son  during  the  flnt  stages  of  infancy. 
However,  at  eight  years  of  age  I  was  freqaencly  con- 
vinced of  his  great  knowledge  iu  composition  by  his 
writings;  and  that  hia  invention,  taste,  modulation,  and 
execution  in  extemporary  playing  were  such  as  few 
professors  are  possessed  of  at  forty  years  of  age."  Sym- 
phonies of  his  own  compoBition  were  produced  in  ■ 
public  concert  in  London;  and  while  tbeir  he  com- 
posed and  published  Bi:<  sonatas,  and  made  acquaint- 
ance with  the  works  of  Handel,  recently  deceased.  In 
1766  the  Hozaits  returned  Co  the  Oinlinent,  and,  passing 
Ihrougfa  Paris,  went  to  Holland,  and  at  the  Hague,  when 
not  more  than  eight  yeais  old,  young  Wolfgang  com- 
posed a  symphony  for  a  full  orchestra,  on  occasion  of  the 
installation  of  the  prince  of  Orange  On  their  return 
to  Germany  shortly  afler,  be  again  produced  a  sensation 
by  his  compoairiona  for  the  religious  service,  and  for  a 
trumpet  concert  at  the  dedication  of  the  Orpban  Honse 
Church  in  Vienna,  himself  conduciinK  the  music  in 
pteseiKC  of  the  imperial  court.  After  Eliis  the  Moiarts 
went  home  to  Sokburg,  and  Wolfgang  was  aSbrded  ev- 
er?-  advantage  for  his  musical  training.  He  devoted 
himself  most  asaidnoualy  to  the  study  of  his  art,  and 
evinced  his  mastery  of  the  subject  In  1768,  when,  at  the 
request  oflheempemi  Joseph  II  at  Vienna,  he  composed 

though  rwver  performed,  was  approved  of  by  sll  the 
masters  and  cngnoscenti  of  Che  period.  In  1769  young 
Hozart  was  nominated  concert-maater  to  the  archbish- 
iip  of  Salzburg,  and  thus  gained  a  small  compensation 
and  a  somewhat  independent  posltimi.  We  do  not 
know  exactly  what  his  salary  was  when  first  appoint' 
«d,  hut  in  his  twentieth  year,  we  leam  from  his  bi(^- 
rapher,Mozart  earned  the  trifling  mm  of  ^  per  annum. 
We  do  not  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  artist  occaaonal- 
ly  strayed  from  home  to  cam  a  few  additional  dollars. 
Thus  in  the  very  year  of  his  appointment  we  find 
him  starling  for  Italy,  where  he  was  most  rapturously 
welcomed,  Hia  fint  performance  in  luly  was  given  at 
Milan,  where  he  was  engaged  to  lelum  and  compose 
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the  drsl  optn  fur  the  camiTal  of  1771.  At  Bohgn 
and  Fbrence  the  reception  he  met  with  was  eqasDi 
flattering  to  the  young  muadan.  Al  Borne  Hoiin 
arrived  in  Passion  Week,  and  im  Wednewlay  went  k 
the  Sis^De  Chapel,  where  he  heard  for  the  first  line 
the  celebrated  itittrert,  which  was  [vnhibiled  to  bt 
copied,  or  in  any  manner  published,  on  pain  of  eicnn- 
'cation.  Oa  Good  Friday  the  same  Miierrrr  n-- 
again  performed,  when  MoEart  was  present  with  the 
MS.  copy  he  had  made  from  memory  concealed  in  hit 

rectious.  This  circumstance  created  an  immense  a- 
citement  at  Rome,  because  the  peculiarities  of  Ibr.Vut- 
rtre  were  thought  impoflaible  to  be  cxpre^gd  by  moB- 
cal  notation :  and  when  young  Hotart,  in  pmence  of 
some  Sistine  chorislen,  sang  the  compoailion  in  Iht 
very  manner  in  which  it  was  sung  by  thofc  who  hid 
acquired  it  only  after  long  practice,  the  pfuftsnxnil 
singers  expressed  their  astonishment  in  temu  of  un- 
measured admiration.  The  fame  ofMourl  after  Ibii 
event  was  spread  far  and  wide.  Hia  wonderful  musi- 
eal  talents  and  power  of  performing  on  the  organ  ren 
attributed  to  a  charm  which  it  was  supposed  be  carried 
in  his  ring.  When  the  pope  first  hesjd  him  perform 
he  conferred  upon  him  the  order  of  the  Golden  Spar: 
and  at  Bologna  he  was  unanimously  elected  a  mnnbet 
of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  which  was  at  that  tiincsii 
honor  rarely  conferred  even  upon  the  greatest  rauaiciaiK 
bat  yet  well  earned  by  this  marvellous  3:au  th,  who,  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  was  acknowledged  the  first  clarcfiiiist  in 
the  worW,  and  had  produced  two  requiem*  and  a  ttabai- 
maler.  numerous  offertortes,  bymns,  and  motets,  4  op- 
ens, 2  cantatas,  IB  symphonies,  U  piano-forte  sraisisF. 
not  to  speak  of  a  vast  number  of  concertos  for  difienm 
instrameitls,  trins,  qnarteta,  marches,  and  other  miaa 
pieces.  In  1773  Mozart  produced,  among  ntnnenw 
other  worics,  two  Masses  for  the  chapel  of  the  electsri'r 
Bavaria,  etc  In  1776,  at  the  c<enra  of  the  arcbdakt 
Maximilian,  he  composed  the  cantata  Tl  Re  Ptuleo: 
and  from  that  period  till  the  year  1779  he  eonriniwil  in 
labor  with  his  pen,  though  but  few  of  its  pnvlDcts  ihm 
obtained,  or  ever  will  obtain,  a  celebrity  at  aH  equal  In 
that  which  his  subsequent  prodnrtions  have  ■njwtir 
acquired.  In  1776  his  fame  wss  so  completely  Btsb- 
lished  and  so  widely  known  that  he  oiuld  have  nude 
choice  of  engagements  in  all  the  capitals  of  Enre^ 
His  father  pre^rred  Paris,  and  therefore,  in  ITTT.  be. 
with  his  mother,  set  out  for  a  second  jonmey  in- 
wards that  city.  The  dealb  of  his  mother  made  Parii 
insupportable,  and  he  returned  to  his  father  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  1779.  Some  lime  after  this  Honl 
went  to  Munich,  whence  he  went  In  Tienna;  and  ia 
Nov.,  1779,  he  finally  settled  in  the  latter  diy,tbs  iB- 
habltants  and  manners  of  which  were  very  agieeriile 
to  him ;  and  now,  having  reached  his  24th  year,  be  a- 
hibiled  the  rare  example  of  one  who  had  been  astcnifh- 
ing  as  a  child,  had  disappointed  not  even  the  most  vs- 
guine  hopes,  and  becsJne  proportionately  great  si  a 
man.  Whatever  the  precocity  of  the  child— and  io  Ibst 
respect  as  well  as  in  any  other  he  was  unlike  oihM 
noted  musical  composers,  for  thongh  Handel  and  Ilsydi 
and  Beethoven  all  gave  proofs  of  their  tmuical  powm 
in  bovhood,  none  of  them  showed  as  childim  that  fid 
matunty  of  mind  which  distingnisbed  Uoaart.  aail 
which  only  a  few  of  those  who  witnessed  it  coold  sp- 
preciate— it  was  now  in  the  maturity  of  life  that  he  br- 
gan  his  career  as  composer,  and  gained  Chat  celebrity 
which  will  last  to  all  time.  Hoiarl  was  now  in  iht 
service  of  the  emperor  as  composer  to  the  cenlt ;  h« 
his  office  was  rather  honorary  than  Incnlive,  and  k 
lived  by  concerts,  mnrical  tours,  teaching  nntrie.  aid 
the  small  profits  derived  from  the  sale  of  his  pabbiM 
works,  till  an  olTer  of  a  large  salary  made  to  bim  by  the 
king  of  Fmsriaied  the  emperw  to  give  him  WO  ttrat 
a  year;  and  though  several  templing  oflen  came  to  bra 
after  this  time,  and  HoEsrt^s  pecmiiarv  condiiksi  wvrid 
have  made  greater  compensalkm  vcrv  desirable,  be  rt- 
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fused  to  quit  his  emperor's  side.    His  great  opera  of 
Idomeaeo  was  composed  in  1780,  with  a  view  to  induce 
the  family  of  MademoiseUe  Constance  Weber,  after- 
wards his  wife,  to  consent  to  the  marriage,  which  they 
had  declined  on  the  ground  that  his  reputation  was  not 
sufficiently  established.    This  opera  forms  an  epoch  not 
in  the  composer's  life  only,  but  in  the  history  of  music. 
In  construction,  detail,  instrumentation,  and  every  im- 
aginable respect,  it  was  an  enormous  advance  on  all 
previous  works  of  the  kind,  and  established  his  reputa- 
tion as  the  greatest  musician  whom  the  world  had  seen. 
His  other  principal  works,  composed  about  and  after 
this  time,  are  Cosi  Fan  TutH: — V Enlevement  du  Sirail: 
— Nozze  de  Figaro: — Don  Giovanni: — Zauherflote: — 
Clemenza  di  Tito: — and  last,  but  not  least,  his  world- 
renowned  Requiem — one  of  the  most  perfect  sacred  mu- 
sical compositions,  if  not  the  most  perfect — in  which, 
while  the  sacred  character  is  maintained  throughout, 
the  airs  have  all  the  requisite  grace  and  freedom,  the 
instmmeutation  all  the  resources  of  modem  refine- 
ment, and  the  whole  exhibits  in  a  perfect  manner  the 
blending  of  the  varied  powers  of  the  orchestra  with  the 
voice,  without  ever  allowing  the  former  to  encroach  on 
the  latter.     The  story  of  his  composing  the  RegMiem 
deserves  mentioning  here.    Mozart's  intense  applicar 
tion  to  keep  the  wolf  from  his  doors,  and  to  avoid  trouble 
on  account  of  the  many  papers  that  came  to  him  show- 
ing *'  res  angusta  domi"  (warrants  for  debt),  had  brought 
on  a  state  of  melancholy  from  which  nothing  could 
arouse  him,  and  he  was  full  of  terror  at  hb  approach- 
ing end.     One  day,  while  plunged  in  a  profound  reve- 
rie, a  stranger  of  dignified  manners  was  announced,  who 
communicated  the  wishes  of  some  unknown  person  of 
exalted  rank  that  he  should  compose  a  solemn  mass  for 
the  repose  of  the  soul  of  one  tenderly  beloved,  whom  he 
had  just  lost    An  air  of  mystery  pervaded  the  inter- 
view; the  composer  was  exhorted  to  exercise  all  his 
genius  ;  and  he  engaged  to  finish  his  work  in  a  month, 
when  the  stranger  promised  to  return.   He  disappeared, 
and  Mozart  instantly  commenced  writing.     Day  and 
night  were  uninterruptedly  occupied ;  but  he  was  con- 
sumed by  gloomy  presages,  and  at  length  exclaimed  ab- 
ruptly to  his  wife,  in  great  a^tation,  "  Certainly  I  am 
composing  this  requiem  for  myself— it  will  serve  for  my 
own  funeraL"     Though  his  strength  continued  to  fail, 
his  assiduity  was  unabated,  and  at  length  he  was  obliged 
to  suspend  the  undertaking.    At  the  appointed  time 
the  stranger  returned.     *'  I  have  found  it  impossible  to 
keep  my  word,**  said  Mozart;  to  which  the  stranger 
answered, "  Give  yourself  no  uneasiness.    What  longer 
time  do   you  require?'*      Mozart   replied,   ''Another 
month."     The  stranger  now  insisted  on  doubling  the 
covenanted  price,  which  he  had  paid  down  at  the  out- 
set, and  retired.    It  was  in  vain  that  Mozart  endeav- 
ored to  trace  him,  and  this,  conjoined  with  other  circum- 
stances, corroborated  his  belief  that  he  was  some  su- 
pernatural being  sent  to  announce  the  close  of  his 
mortal  career.    Nevertheless  his  labors  were  renewed, 
and  the  work  at  last  was  nearly  completed  within  the 
stipulated  period,  when  the  mysterious  stranger  again 
returned ;  but  Mozart  was  no  more.    He  died  Dec.  5, 
1791.     In  the  intervals  of  hts  greater  works,  Mozart 
composed  the  majority  of  the  orchestral  symphonies, 
quartets,  and  quintets  which  are  an  almost  indispen- 
sable paot  of  the  programme  of  every  concert  in  the 
present  day,  besides  masses  9A  fiuniliar  in  England  and 
America  as  in  Catholic  Europe,  innumerable  piano-forte 
concertos  and  sonatas  and  detached  vocal  compositions, 
all  of  the  most  perfectly  finished  description.    ''The 
genius  of  Mozart  in  music,"  says  Hogarth,  *'  was  sub- 
lime.    By  the  number,  variety,  combination,  and  effect 
of  his  works  he  ranks  in  the  highest  class  of  modem 
masters.    An  air  of  delicacy  and  sentiment  pervades  the 
whole.    Full  and  harmonious,  they  are  altogether  free 
from  that  meagreness  and^hose  capricious  eccentrici- 
ties which  betray  the  sterility  of  invention  too  common 
amon£^  musicians.   The  taste  which  they  exhiUt  shows 


that  vulgar  images  were  incompatible  with  his  mind ; 
it  seems  as  if  he  knew  that  such  a  deformity  is  alike 
pernicious  to  science  and  the  arts.  .  .  .  Mozart  has  been 
most  successful  in  gloomy  passages,  or  those  of  rising 
grandeur;  they  according  better  with  the  ordinary  train 
of  his  feelings.  On  almost  all  occasions  he  is  more 
serious  than  comic  in  endeavoring  to  portray  the  pas- 
sions; and  his  love,  it  has  been  remarked,  is  rather 
sentimental  than  sportive.  However  simple  the  theme, 
however  intricate  its  variations,  his  return  is  alwavs 
natural,  and  the  finale  appropriate.  Perhaps  the  celeb- 
rity of  Mozart's  music  partly  arises  from  the  skilful 
management  of  his  finales,  for  they  invariably  leave  an 
agreeable  impression.  No  one  has  surpassed  him  in 
the  suitable  distribution  of  the  parts  of  his  concerted 
pieces;  for,  understanding  the  precise  qualities  of  every 
different  instrument,  nothing  is  appointed  to  any  which 
is  inconsistent  with  its  character."  "  No  composer  has 
ever  combined  genius  and  learning  in  such  perfect  pro- 
portions; none  has  ever  been  able  to  dignify  the  light- 
est and  tritest  forms  by  such  profound  scholarship,  or 
at  the  moment  when  he  was  drawing  most  largely  on 
the  resources  of  musical  science,  to  appear  so  natural,  so 
spontaneous,  and  so  thoroughly  at  his  ease"  (HuUah). 
To  Haydn  Mozart  always  acknowledged  his  obligations ; 
but  Haydn's  obligations  to  Mozart  are  at  least  as  great. 
Haydn,  though  bora  twenty-four  years  earlier,  survived 
Mozart  eighteen  years,  and  all  his  greatest  works  written 
after  Mozart's  death  bear  manifold  traces  of  his  influ- 
ence. Mozart  is  the  first  composer  in  whose  works  all 
signs  of  the  old  tonality  disappear;  he  is  the  father  of 
the  modem  school.  "  Mozart,"  says  Prof.  J.  K.  Paine, 
"is  rightly  considered  as  the  universal  master.  This 
universality  is  not  only  evinced  in  his  complete  master}" 
of  every  form  of  music,  from  a  song  to  a  symphony,  from 
a  simple  dance  to  a  solemn  requiem,  but  in  the  rare 
adaptation  of  the  national  peculiarities  of  style — Italian, 
French,  and  German — to  his  own  individuality.  It  was 
his  mission  to  unite  harmoniously  and  beautify  these 
national  elements.  In  his  immortal  works  European 
music  attained  its  concentration  for  the  first  and  only 
time  in  history"  (Lectures  on  Music,  at  the  Boston  Uni- 
versity, in  1874).  In  person  Mozart  did  not  exceed  the 
middle  size ;  he  was  thin  and  pale,  and  his  health  was 
always  delicate.  The  expression  of  his  countenance, 
without  anything  striking,  was  exceedingly  variable, 
and  rather  that  of  an  absent-minded  man.  His  habits 
were  awkward,  and  his  hands  had  been  accustomed  so 
incessantly  to  the  piano  that  they  seemed  incapable  of 
application  to  anything  requiring  address.  He  was  of  a 
mild  and  affectionate  disposition :  his  mind  was  not  un- 
cultivated, and  the  number  of  his  works  is  a  sufficient 
proof  of  his  industry.  His  opinions  of  other  composers 
were  liberal,  and  he  entertained  the  highest  respect  for 
Haydn  in  particular.  "  Believe  me,  sir,"  said  he  to  an 
officious  critic,  who  sought  to  demonstrate  certain  errors 
of  that  great  master — ^"  believe  me,  sir,  were  you  and  I 
amalgamated  together,  we  should  not  afford  materials 
for  one  Haydn."  He  was  not  insensible  of  the  beauties 
of  his  own  compositions;  and  on  the  very  day  of  his 
decease,  calling  for  the  Reqyiemj  he  had  some  parts  of 
it  performed  by  his  bedside.  See  Holmes,  The  Life  of 
Mozart  J  including  his  Correspondence  (Lond.  1846, 2  vols, 
8vo);  Jahn,  MozarCi  Ldten  (Leips.  1856,  4  vols.  8vo; 
2d  ed.  1867) ;  During,  Mozart  (Leips.  and  Paris,  1860) ; 
Nohl,  Mozart's  Brief e  (Salzb.  1865;  English  version  by 
Lady  Wallace  [Lond.  and  N.  T.  1865,  2  vols.  18mo]); 
Oubilicheff,  MozarCs  lAben  u.  Werhe  (Leips.  1878, 8  vols. 
8vo) ;  Hogarth's  Musical  History,  Biography ,  and  Crit- 
icism (Lond.  1835,  12mo) ;  JUger,  Gallery  of  German 
Composers,  with  Biographical  and  Critical  Notices  by 
E.  F.  Rimbault,  LL.D.  (Lond.  1875);  For,  Qu.  Rev,  Jan. 
1846 ;  Blackwood's  Magazine,  Nov.  1845,  art.  v;  Edinb, 
Rev,  Apr.  1886,  art  ii;  Edinb,  Cyclop,  s.  v.;  Chamben^s 
Cyclop.  B,  V. ;  English  Cyclop,  s.  v.     (J.  H.  W.) 

MozdaiiaiiB,  a  heretical  sect  of  the  Mohamme- 
dans, followers  of  Isa  ebn-Sobeih  al^ozdar,  who  held  it 
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possible  for  God  to  be  a  liar  and  unjust,  pronounced  as 
infidels  those  who  took  upon  themselves  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  affairs,  and  condemned  all  who  did 
not  embrace  his  opinions  as  guilty  of  infidelity.  Sec 
Broughton,  Biblioth,  Uistorieo-Sacrc^  ii,  146. 

Mozetta,  the  technical  term  for  a  tippet  worn  by 
cardinals  over  a  mantlet,  or  short  cloak,  showing  only  a 
chain  of  a  breast-cross.  At  Pisa  in  summer  a  red  mo- 
setta  is  worn  over  a  rochet;  at  Catania  the  mozetta  of 
black  cloth  is  worn  over  the  rochet;  at  Syracuse  the 
mozetta  is  violet,  as  at  Malta,  where  it  is  used  with  a 
rochet  and  cope;  at  Ratisbon  it  is  of  red  silk. — Walcott, 
Sac  A  rchceoL  s.  v. 

Mozier,  Joseph,  an  American  sculptor,  noted  for 
his  contributions  to  sacred  art,  was  bom  in  Uurlin<cton, 
Vl,  Aug.  22, 1812.  He  removed  to  New  York  in  1831, 
and  was  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  till  1845,  when 
he  retired  from  business,  and  shortly  after  visited  Eu- 
rope. Having  devoted  several  years  to  the  study  of 
sculpture  in  Florence,  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  long 
resided.  He  died  in  Switzerland  in  October,  1870.  His 
principal  works  on  sacred  and  ethical  subjects  are  stat- 
ues of  Truth  and  Siiencey  in  possession  of  the  New  York 
Mercantile  Library  Association;  Rebecca  at  ike  Well; 
Esther ;  a  group  illustrating  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal 
Son ;  and  JephthaKt  Daughter,  See  The  American  Cy- 
dopiedia,  s.  v. 

Mozzl,  Lnlgi,  a  learned  Italian  ecclesiastic,  was 
horn  at  Bergamo  May,  26, 1746.  Of  a  patrician  family, 
he  was  admitted  (1768)  into  the  Society  of  Jesus.  He 
was  professor  at  the  college  of  the  Nobili  at  Milan  when 
(1773)  that  order  was  dissolved  by  pope  Clement  XIV. 
Hetuming  to  Bei^amo,  he  was  charged  with  the  exam- 
ination of  candidates  for  holy  orders,  and  became  canon 
and  archpriesL  The  piety  and  zeal  which  he  mani- 
fested against  the  Jansenists  in  Italy  gave  him  high  re- 
pute; he  was  called  to  Rome,  nominated  apostolic  mis- 
sionary, and  member  of  the  Academy  degli  Arcadi.  In 
1804  he  joined  his  confreres  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples; 
but  the  Jesuits  were  again  soon  dispersed,  and  Mozzi 
found  a  refuge  at  the  villa  of  the  marquis  Scotti,  situ- 
ated in  the  environs  of  Milan,  where  he  died,  June  24, 
1813.  Of  the  numerous  writings  left  by  him,  his  most 
important  refer  to  the  Jansenist  controversy.  Thus  he 
wrote,  Jaruenigm  by  Daylight ^  or  the  Idea  of  Jansenism 
(Venice,  1781, 2  vols.  8vo)  i^Brirf  History  of  the  Schism 
of  the  New  Church  of  Utrecht  (Ferrara,  1786, 8  vo;  (ihcnt^ 
1829, 8vo)  '.—The  Fify  Reasons  why  the  Catholic  Church 
shttuld  be  Preferred  (Rassano,  1789).  He  published  also 
The  Plans  of  the  Unbelievers  to  Ruin  Religion,  as  Re- 
vealed in  the  Works  of  Frederick,  King  of  Prussia  (8d 
ed.  Assissi,  1791,  8vo) : — Historical  and  Chronological 
A  bridgment  of  the  most  importcmt  Decrees  of  the  Holy 
See  regarding  Rrianism,  Jansenism,  and  QuesneUism, — 
Hoefer,  Aour.  Biog,  Generaie,  s.  v.    (C  B.) 

Mozzi,  Marco  Antonio,  an  Italian  literateur, 
was  boni  at  Florence,  January  17, 1678;  studied  law  and 
theology  there,  and  at  the  same  time  devoted  much 
attention  to  poetr\'  and  music.  His  skill  on  the  man- 
doline procured  for  him  frequent  invitations  to  the  ducal 
court  of  Tuscany.  In  1700  he  received  a  canonicate  in 
his  native  city,  and  two  years  afterwards  a  position  as 
lecturer  on  Tuscan  literature.  He  was  elected  a  mem- 
her  of  the  Academy  de  la  Crusca,  and  became  its  arch- 
consul.  As  a  renowned  preacher  he  delivered  before 
the  court  in  1701  the  funeral  sermon  on  Charles  II,  king 
of  Spain,  and  in  1703  did  the  like  on  archbishop  Leon 
Strozzi  before  the  metropolitan  chapter.  We  possess 
of  him,  Sonefti  sopra  i  nomi  dati  at  alcune  dame  Fioren^ 
tine  dalla  principessa  Violanta  (Florence,  1705) : — Isto- 
ria  di  S,  Cresci  et  de*  santi  martyri  suoi  compagni,  come 
pure  delta  chiesa  del  medesimo  santo  posta  in  Volcava  di 
Afiigelio  (Florence,  1710,  fol., with  illustrations): — Dis- 
corsi  sani  (Florence,  1717): — Vita  di  Lorenzo  Beliini, 
in  the  Viie  degli  A  rctidi;  Orasione  funerale  del  abate  A . 


M,  Saleiai,  in  the  Prose  Toscane  of  Salvi 
Nouv,  Biog,  Cenerale,  s.  v.    (C  B.) 

Muci&nus,  or  MutianuB,  sumamed  Schoiji»- 
Ticus,  an  early  ecclesiastic  of  some  note,  floorisbcd 
near  the  middle  of  the  6fh  century  A.D.  He  b  cele- 
brated as  the  translator  of  the  34  homilies  of  St.  Chrv- 
sostom  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  a  task  peribmied 
at  the  request  of  Cassiodorus,  by  whom  he  is  called  "  vir 
disertisfdmus.'*  This  translation  is  still  in  existencr; 
it  was  published  for  the  first  time  at  Cologne  in  1530 
(8vo),  and  has  been  inserted  in  the  Latin  editions  of  the 
works  of  St.  Chrysostom,  though  in  the  Gneco-Latia 
editions  the  translation  by  Hervet  is  generally  ]««- 
ferred.  He  had  previously  furnished  also  a  I^tin  truis- 
lation  of  Gaudentius's  Treatise  on  Music,  See  Fabrio- 
us,  Biblioth,  Graca,  viu,  558,  559;  Castdodonia^  DieiM. 
Lect,S, 

Muoker,  a  German  epithet  applied  to  ChriatisB 
sects  who  make  much  outward  display  of  piety,  has 
come  to  be  applied  especially  to  a  class  of  modem  A  it- 
^amUes  (q.  v.)  who  arose  at  Konigsberg,  F.ast  Pmssii. 
about  1880.  Their  origin  is  attributed  to  the  tbeosoifih 
Johann  Heinrich  Sch5nherr  (bom  at  Memel  in  1771. 
died  at  Kdnigsberg  in  1826),  who  held  dualiatic  a»l 
Gnostic  views  concerning  the  origin  of  the  nmrcEfe. 
teaching  that  it  was  caused  by  the  mingling  of  rvo 
primordial  beings  of  a  spiritual  and  senmioos  ontme  as 
Eloahs.  But  Schonherr  was  himself  too  good  m.  man  t» 
stand  accused  of  having  caused  the  fonnation  of  a  sect 
so  fanatic  and  immoral  as  the  Muckers.  In  truth,  the 
philosophic  fancy  of  this  pious  but  eccentric  student  wai 
taken  hold  of  by  two  Konigsbeig  Lutheran  derg^-mcii 
named  Diestel  and  Ebel  (q.  v.),  who,  after  nakiof:  pvv- 
fesston  of  the  exclusive  kind  of  Christianity,  gathered  s 
circle  of  like-minded  fanatics,  and  introduced  shameleei 
mysteries  under  the  color  of  pietism.  They  eleTated 
sexual  connection  into  an  act  of  worship,  and  designateii 
it  as  the  chief  means  of  the  sanctification  of  the  flesh  br 
which  the  paradisaic  state  was  to  be  restored.  Woibk 
of  high  standing  in  (he  community,  some  of  noble  birth, 
belonged  to  the  Mucker  circle.  Three  of  them  fired  ii: 
Ebel's  house,  and  were  popularly  regarded  as  bis  wires. 
Dixon  (^Spiritual  Wives)  tells  us  that  Ebel  held  one  t<^ 
represent  to  him  the  principle  of  light  (Ltidkf-Ab/vr  <. 
the  second  the  principle  of  darkness  (Ftnstemiss'Xatwr'. 
and  the  third  the  principle  of  union  (Umfassumg},  Tb« 
last  only  was  hb  legal  wife ;  but  it  was  dtscoTered  dar- 
ing a  public  trial  of  Ebel  for  the  oifenoe  of  unmonfitr 
that  she  only  held  a  subordinate  place  in  hia  extnc>r- 
dinary  household.  This  and  like  odious,  Uccntioiis  ex- 
cesses were  practiced  by  the  Muckers  generdly,  espe- 
cially in  their  religious  meetings,  and  (he  ecandal  coo- 
oeming  them  became  so  great  in  Konigsberg  that  i 
garden  which  they  were  wont  to  frequent  acqaired  the 
name  of  the  Seraphs*  Grove.  The  subject  was  btoairbi 
before  the  courts  in  1889,  and  the  result,  in  184S,  ma» 
that  Ebel  and  Diestel  were  degraded  frc»m  their  office* : 
but  upon  appeal  the  higher  court  reversed  the  deriEi>y. 
and  discharged  the  case  for  want  of  clear  proof  ^raiaic 
the  accused;  and  it  is  even  alleged  by  some  who  hart 
examined  the  whole  evidence  produced  that  ibe  deci- 
sions of  the  first  court  <Iid  not  proceed  upon  a  cahn  ju- 
dicial inquiry,  but  were  dictated  by  strong  prepidice 
against  ^e  accused  on  account  of  their  rcligiooa  rirv> 
and  peculiar  eccentricities;  and,  in  particular,  that  tKp 
evidence  gives  no  support  whatever  to  the  cbaigie  «f 
licentiousness  (comp.  Kanitz,  AufkUirvng  mack  Aei*%. 
Quellen,  ete^Jiir  Welt  u.  Kirchengesch,  [Basle  and  Lud- 
wigsbnrg,  1862]).  Mr.  Dixon  has  directed  attentnai  t* 
the  similarity  of  the  Mucker  moventent  with  thai  «^ 
the  Prinoeites  (q.  v.)  in  England,  and  that  of  the  Bil^ 
Communists  or  Perfectionists  (q.  r.)  in  rbis  ooantrr. 
popularly  known  as  Oneida  Communists;  all  of  which 
rook  place  abovtt  the  same  time  and  in  connection  virb 
revival  excitement,  although  it  may  almpet  be  regaidf^ 
as  certain  that  the  originators  of  there  moremects  ta*: 
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not  even  heard  of  each  other.  A  daas  of  religious  en- 
thusiasts who  originated  under  Stephen  in  Saxony,  and 
t^en  emigrated  to  this  oountrvi  will  be  treated  in  the 
article  Stkphkmitbs.  See  Zeitschrfft  fur  kutoritche 
Theologief  1832 ;  Hagenbach,  Kirchmget^  voL  vii  (2d 
ed.  1872),  Led.  xxvL     (J.  H.  W.) 

Madge,  Bnoch,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
and  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Methodism  in  New  England, 
was  born  of  religious  parents  at  Lynn,  Mass.,  June  21, 
1776.  He  was  converted  at  fifteen,  under  the  minutry 
of  Jesse  Lee ;  entered  the  itinerancy  in  1793,  and  labored 
assiduously;  in  1796  he  travelled,  instead  of  the  presid- 
ing elder,  in  Maine ;  in  1799  poor  health  obliged  him  to 
locate  at  Orrington,  Maine,  where  he  resided  till  1816. 
While  there  he  was  twice  chosen  state  representative, 
and  had  much  to  do  with  the  passage  of  the  **  Religious 
Freedom  BiU.**  At  the  end  of  this  time  he  re-entered 
the  itinerancv,  and  was  stationed  in  Boston.  He  filled 
various  charges  until  1832,  when  he  was  appointed  to 
the  Seaman*s  Bethel  at  New  Bedford,  and  there  labored 
with  signal  success  until  1844,  when  he  was  obliged  by 
paralysis  to  retire  from  the  active  work  of  the  ministry. 
He  lived  beloved  at  Lynn,  and  labored  as  his  strength 
permitted  until  his  death,  April  2, 1850.  He  was  the 
fin«t  minister  that  Methodism  produced  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  his  long  and  useful  life  was  full  of  successful 
labor  for  God.  He  was  an  able  and  interesting  preach- 
er, and  commanded  universal  respect  and  love.  His 
published  works  are  '^  a  volume  of  excellent  Sermons, 
and  many  poetical  pieces  of  more  than  ordinary  merit.'* 
See  Minutes  of  Conferences,  iv,  638 ;  Stevens,  Memorials 
o/"  Methodism,  voL  i,  ch.  x ;  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  A  mer. 
Pulpit,  voL  vii. 

Madge,  Jdhn  A.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Ohio,  Oct  27,  1829. 
His  parents  being  poor,  his  early  education  was  greatly 
nen^lected.  He  was  converted  when  quite  young,  and 
determined  to  enter  the  ministry.  Feeling  his  need  of 
a  more  thorough  preparation,  he  studied  for  a  while  at 
the  college  in  Berea.  He  joined  the  North  Ohio  Con- 
ference in  1850,  and  held  several  important  positions  in 
that  Conference.  He  was  a  man  eloquent  in  the  pulpit, 
clear  in  his  judgment,  and  diligent  in  his  studies.  He 
was  secretary  of  the  Conference  for  some  time,  and  a 
delegate  to  the  Greneral  Conference  in  1872.  He  died 
Oct.  27,  1873.  See  Minutes  of  Amntal  Conferences, 
1874,  p.  110. 

Madge,  Thomas  Hicks,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Orrington,  Me., 
Sept.  28, 1815.  His  parents  removed  to  Lynn,  Mass.,  in 
his  childhood ;  and  being  early  brought  under  religious 
influence,  he  was  converted,  and  united  with  the  Church 
in  1829.  Soon  after  his  conversion  he  was  seized  with 
the  desire  to  preach  the  Grospel,  and  in  order  to  qualify 
hionself  for  this  work  prepared  for  college  at  Wilbraham 
Academy.  After  going  through  the  college  course  at 
the  Wesleyan  University  in  Middletown,  Conn.,  where 
he  graduated  in  1840,  and  at  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary  at  New  York  (class  of  1843),  he  joined  the 
New  England  Conference,  and  remained  a  member  of  it 
till  1857,  when  he  became  professor  of  sacred  literature 
at  M'Kendree  College,  Lebanon,  111.  In  1859  he  was 
transferred  to  the  Missouri  Conference,  and  stationed 
successively  at  Pilot  Knob,  Simpson  Chapel,  St.  Louis, 
and  Independence.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  state,  and  sought  refuge  in 
Manhattan,  Kan.,  where  he  filled  an  appointment  for  a 
year;  but  joining  the  Kansas  Conference,  at  the  earnest 
flolicitation  of  the  Church  was  sent  to  Baldwin  City. 
His  health,  however,  failed,  and  he  died  there,. July  24, 
]H62.  Mr.  Mudge  was  a  close  student,  especially  of  the 
Wurd  of  God,  and  possessed  much  critical  knowledge 
of  the  sacred  text  For  the  exposition  and  illustration 
of  it  he  collected,  from  American  and  foreign  publishers, 
one  of  the  most  valuable  private  libraries  of  sacred  lit- 
erature in  this  country.     His  preaching  was  rich  in 


thought,  and  pervaded  by  a  spirit  of  deep  piety.  Many 
of  his  brief  expositions  of  the  Scripture  lessons,  before 
his  sermons,  were  of  themselves  pithy  discourses  of  great 
value.  He  had  devised  large  plans  of  usefulness  th  rough 
the  application  of  his  ripe  scholarship  to  the  exposition 
of  GcMd's  Word,  but  the  little  he  had  written  was  never 
considered  of  sufilcient  importance  for  publication.  See 
Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1863,  p.  28.    (E.  P.  W.) 

Madge,  Zaohary,  an  eminent  clergyman  and  ed- 
ucator of  the  Anglican  communion,  was  bom  near  the 
close  of  the  17th  century.  About  1716  he  became  mas- 
ter of  a  free-school  at  Bideford,  and  about  1736  rector 
of  St.  Andrew's,  in  Plymouth.  He  was  after  this  preb- 
end of  Exeter.  He  died  in  1769.  Mr.  Mudge  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  b  highly  spoken  of 
as  a  scholar  and  clergyman.  He  published  .-1  Specimen 
of  a  new  Translation  of  the  Book  of  Psalms  (1733, 4to) : 
— Essay  towards  a  new  English  Version  of  the  Bmtk  of 
Psalms  (1744,  4to) ;  of  these.  Home  says, "  Some  of  his 
notes  are  more  ingenious  than  solid  -^ — Church  A  uthor- 
itg  (a  sermon,  1748,  4to),  answered  in  The  Claims  of 
Church  Authoiity  considered  (1749,  8vo) : — and  several 
others  of  his  sermons  (Lond.  1731, 8vo ;  1739, 8vo).  See 
Boswell,  Ltfe  of  Johnson  (ed.  1848),  p.  679,  686;  Alli- 
bone,  Did.  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Mudita,  one  of  the  five  kinds  of  Bhawna  or  medi- 
tation in  which  the  Buddhist  priests  are  required  to  en- 
gage. The  mudita  is  the  meditation  of  joy,  but  it  is 
not  the  joy  arising  from  earthly  possessions.  It  feels 
indifferent  to  individuals,  and  refers  to  all  sentient  be- 
ings. In  the  exercise  of  this  mode  of  meditation  the 
priest  must  express  the  wish,  ''May  the  good  fortune  of 
the  prosperous  never  pass  away ;  may  each  one  receive 
his  own  appointed  reward."  See  Gardner,  Faiths  qf 
the  World,  p.  497,  498. 

Mado,  el  (the  Mute),  an  eminent  Spanish  painter 
who  attained  great  celebrity  because  of  his  masterly 
delineations  of  sacred  subjects,  was  bom  at  Logrono  in 
1526.  His  real  name  was  Juan  Fernandez  Navarette, 
or  Juan  Fernandez  Ximenes  de  Naverdte,  He  was 
called  ^el  Mudo,"  after  he  had  acquired  distinction  as  a 
painter,  from  his  having  been  deaf  and  dumb  from  his 
infancy.  He  showed  a  talent  for  art  eariy  in  life,  and 
first  studied  under  Foy  Vicente  de  Santo  Domingo,  a 
monk  of  the  Order  of  Geronomytes,  under  whom  he 
made  such  rapid  pn^ress,  and  exhibited  so  much  gen- 
ius, that  his  parents,  by  the  advice  of  his  instructor, 
sent  him  to  Italy  to  study  with  Titian,  with  whom  he 
remained  several  yeezs,  and  thoroughly  imbibed  his 
principles  and  manner  of  coloring,  so  that  he  was  called 
by  his  countrymen  the  Spanish  Titian.  He  remained 
in  Italy  twenty  years,  visiting  all  the  principal  cities — 
Rome,  Florence,  Naples,  etc. — Btud3ring  the  works  of  the 
most  eminent  painters,  who  entertained  for  him  the 
highest  respect  on  account  of  his  eminent  abilities,  per- 
haps heightened  by  his  infirmiry.  He  had  already  ac- 
quired a  distinguished  reputation  in  Italy  when,  in 
1568,  he  was  summoned  to  Madrid  by  Philip  II  to  paint 
in  the  Escurial,  and  on  his  arrival  he  was  appointed 
painter  to  the  king,  with  a  pension  of  two  hundred 
ducats,  in  addition  to  the  price  of  his  works.  He  was 
naturally  of  a  delicate  constitution,  and  he  had  hardly 
commenced  his  labors  when  a  severe  malady  compelled 
him  to  retire,  with  the  permission  of  his  royal  patron, 
to  his  native  place,  Logrono,  where  he  remained  three 
years,  during  which  time  he  painted  four  magnificent 
pictures,  and  carried  them  with  him  to  Madrid  in  1571. 
These  were  the  Assuti^ation  of  the  Virgin,  the  Martyr- 
dom  of  SL  James  the  Great,  a  St.  Philip,  and  a  St.  Je- 
rome, which  were  placed  in  the  Escurial,  while  the  ar- 
tist was  rewarded  with  five  hundred  ducat^  besides  his 
pension.  The  head  of  the  Virgin  in  the  Assumption  is 
supposed  to  be  a  portrait  of  his  mother,  the  Donna  Ca- 
talina  Ximenes,  who  in  her  youth  was  very  beautiful. 
In  1575  he  added  four  more  pictures,  the  Nativity,  Christ 
at  the  Pillar,  the  Holy  Family,  and  St.  John  writing  the 
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Apoealifiitt,  fiir  wbich  he  recdred  eiftlit  hi 
au.  In  tbe  Natimli/  El  Muda  aucceiefully 
fijtmid»ble  difficulty  in  p«inling— the  inU 
tbiec  ligbU  into  the  picture,  u  in  the  fanii 
CoFregi^io;  one  from  the  imdiitian  pmceeding  from 
the  inr«nt  Jeaui,  another  from  ■  gloiy  of  uigeLB  above, 
■nd  a  third  from  ■  flRming  torch.  Ic  i>  related  that 
Pellegrino  Tibaldi,  on  teeing  it,  exclaimed, "  Oh,  i  belli 
paslori !"  This  exelamation  gave  name  to  the  picture, 
uid  it  continues  Co  be  knuwn  to  this  day  aa  "  The  itau- 
(i/W  Shrphtnli."  In  157G  he  painted  his  famona  piece 
^  Abraiam  caUriamixg  (At  (Am  AngeU,  for  vihich  he 
received  five  hundred  ducala.  He  now  undertook  a 
a  paint  thirty-two 
len  of  which  were 
to  be  seven  feet  aitd  ■  half  in  height  and  seven  feet  and 
a  quarter  in  breadth,  and  the  other  five  thirteen  feet 
high  and  nine  broad.  He  did  not  live  lu  complele  Chia 
vaM  undertaking;  he  painted  eight,  repreaenting  the 
aposttea,  the  evsngelisu,  and  St.  Paul  and  Sc  Barua- 
bas:  the  others  were  fiuuhed  bv  Alonao  Sanchez  Cello 
and  LuU  de  CanjvajaL     El  Undo  died  in  1»79.     Uia 


sHble; 


There  were  two  other  Spanish  painlen,  of  little  note, 
called  AT  J^udo— one  Pcrmo  bl  Htrxi,  and  the  other 
DiEoo  LopKz,  who  muat  not  be  cuDfounded  with  the 
illuatnoaa  Navarette. 

HuSddin.     See  Kf  [!EZXtM. 

MuaaiB.     See  Mtebib. 

Majjuin  {Maiddin)  is  the  Arabic  name  of  the 
Mohammedan  offidal  attached  to  a  mosque,  whoae  duty  it 
is  tosumoion  the  faithful  to  prayer  at  Ave  different  times 
of  day  and  night.  Stationed  an  one  of  the  minarets,  he 
chants  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  form  of  proclamalion. 
Before  doing  so,  however,  Ihe  muezzin  ought  (o  repeat 
(he  follawing  prayer;  "O  my  God!  give  me  piety; 
parity  me ;  thou  alone  hast  the  power.  Thou  art  my 
benebcloT  and  my  master,  O  Lord.  Thon  art.  towarda 
Die  as  1  iknire;  may  i  be  towards  thee  as  thou  desirest. 
Hy  tiod!  cause  my  interior  to  be  better  than  mv  ex- 
terior. Direct  all  my  actiona  to  rectitude.  O  God  I 
deign  in  thy  mercy  to  direct  mywill  towards  that  which 
is  good.  Grant  me  at  the  same  time  true  honor  and 
apirilual  poverty,  O  thou,  the  most  merciful  of  the  mer- 
cifuL"  His  chant  (Adan)  consists  of  these  worda,  re- 
peated at  intervals :  "Allah  is  most  great.  I  testify  that 
'is  no  God  but  AlUh.    I  testify  chat  Mohammed 


Com( 


o  prayei 


Comi 


■I  than  sleep"  is  added  ii 


security."     (■        . 

the  morning,  at  the  Subh  o 

great.     There  is  no  deity  but  Ailsli!"     Besides  these 

regular  calls,  two  more  are  chanted  during  the  niirht  for 

those  pious  persons  who  wish  to  perroim  special  nightly 

devotions.     The  first  (Ula)  continues,  afler  the  usual 

Adan,  in  this  manner;  "There  is  no  deity  but  Allah! 

He  hath  no  companion — to  him  belongelh  Ihe  domin- 

eth  death.  And  he  is  living,  and  shall  never  die.  I»  his 
hand  is  blessing,  and  he  is  almighty,"  etc.  The  second 
of  then  nightw^alls  (Ebed)  takes  place  st  an  hour  be- 
fore daybreak,  and  begins  as  follows :  "  1  extol  the  per- 
fection of  Allah,  the  Existing  forever  and  ever;  the 
perfection  of  Allah,  the  Desired,  the  Existing,  Che  Sin- 
gle, the  Supreme,"  etc.  According  to  an  Arab  tradition, 
theoffice  was  instituted  by  Mohammed  himaeir,andthe 
wolds  quoted  for  the  morning  prayer  were  added  by  the 
firet  muezzin  on  an  occasion  when  the  Prophet  over- 
slept himself.  Mohammed  approved  of  them,  and  they 
wereever  afLerwardsietainedin  themomingcalL  The 
office  of  a  muezzin  is  generally  intrusted  to  blind  men 
might,  from    ■    ■      ■        ■       ' 


of  the  singers,  together  with  the  umplidty  and  solas- 
nity  of  the  melody,  make  a  strikingly  pi«tical  impra- 

more,  however,  is  this  Ihe  case  whenerei  tlie  ssari 
chant  mounds  from  the  height  of  the  raoaqoe  ibm^ 
the  moonlit  sCilhiess  of  an  Easlem  night.  See  Cham- 
be^^  Cgfiop.  s.  v. ;  Trevor,  Titdia  under  Mok.  JtaU  (« 
Index). 

MuKeT  (>S^,  m'al,  a  rrdag,  aa  in  Zedi.  tia.i-. 
■SepL  and  Valg.  undistinguishable),  ■  term  ocenm^ia 
Isa.  iii,  19,  among  articles  of  female  appatd  or  ons- 
Bient,  and  thooght  by  Gesenins  {HA.  Ln.  a.  t.)  to  w:- 
nify  a  vt^  from  ila  tremulous  motion,  the  comspundiiq; 
Arabic  word  denoting  a  umilar  article  of  dresa.  S<f 
Veii.  The  margin  of  Ihe  Auth.  Vera,  baa  "jfiwi^ 
ornaments,"  a  mere  conjecture.  Roberta  explains  ibr 
omamenta  spoken  of  hy  retfemice  to  the  costume  of  i^ 
women  of  India:  "The  'chains,'  as  consisting  fimii' 
one  moat  beautifully  worked  with  a  pendant  omantM 
Tor  Che  neck ;  there  is  aUo  a  profuaion  of  otltcn,  whxk 
go  round  the  same  psrt,  and  rest  on  tbe  baam.  Ii 
making  curious  chains,  ibe  goldsmiths  of  England  ^' 
not  surpass  those  of  the  East.  The  'braccleta'  aielsrp 
ornaments  fur  Ihe  wrists,  in  which  are  someiins  n- 
closed  small  bells.  I'be  'mafflert'  are,  ■>  far  as  I  cv 
judge,  not  for  the  face,  but  for  Ihe  breasta."  Kii'"- 
however,  acceiles  to  the  opinion  of  Geaenina  Ibai  ik 
last  are  a  species  of  outdoor  veil  (see  Daitf  BUt  IBtt' 
Ira.  ad  loc.).     See  ArriKit, 

Mufti  (Arabic,  ajiamidtT  n/  iIk  Ime)  is  the  aSDt 
of  the  chief  of  the  Turkish  eccleuastical  and  jwlinil 
order.  There  is  a  mufti  in  every  large  town  of  ibe  ft- 
toman  empire.  In  his  religious  capacity  he  admini^Fr. 
the  property  of  the  Church,  and  watches  over  the  dnr 
observance  and  preservation  of  iia  ritu  and  disripHrt. 
in  his  civil  capacity  he  pronounces  d   '  ' 


nay  h 


nitted  H 


Tb. 


rrl,  hav 

ices  and  harems.   Tbeharmon 


o  free  a 


iding  b 


Turkish  grand  mnfli  is  rhe  supreme  head  of  the  rtran' 
(servants  of  reli^on  and  lawa),  and  has.  together  >iih 
the  grand  i-iilr  (Viilr  Azim),  the  supreme  gaiilann  •■' 
the  state,  nominally  ruled  hy  the  sultan.  He  is  i!.r 
chief  spiritual  authority,  and  in  this  capacity  be  is  ab-< 
denomiiialed  Sheik-al-Islam  (Lord  of  the  Faith).  Tht 
imAma  (priests),  however,  chosen  fmn  tbe  ludy  af  ilx 
olemaa,  an,  fmm  the  moment  of  their  official  affoiiii- 
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■re  the  UaciMn  and  expouodera  of  the  law*  froiu  Jtajong 
wbam  the  molUhs  uid  cadii  are  elected.  The  Turkuh 
Uwa  have  their  buU  in  the  Koran ;  the  muRi  Ihua,  u 
head  of  the  jud^tes,  acquires  ■  ■piriCml  authority,  and 
»  great  a  the  popular  regard  foi  the  mulU  that  even 
(be  gultao  hinuelT,  if  he  will  preserve  any  appearance 
ofreligion,  cannot,  without  first  hearing  his  opinion,  put 
anj  person  to  death,  or  >o  much  as  inflict  any  corporeal 
punishmenL  In  all  actions,  especially  criminal  ones, 
bis  opinion  is  reqaired  b y  fpvtng  him  a  writing,  in  which 
the  case  is  Mated  under  feigned  names,  which  he  lub- 
Bcribea  with  the  word  Olur  or  Olma,  i.  e.  he  shall  or 
ahall  not  be  punished,  accompanied  with  these  em- 
phatic words,  in  which  be  repudiates  all  claima  to  in- 
fallibility, "  God  knows  better."  Such  outward  honor  is 
paid  to  the  grand  mufti  that  the  grand  seignior  himwir 
rises  up  before  him,  and  advances  sevea  steps  towards 
him  when  he  cornea  into  his  presence.  He  alone  has 
the  honor  of  kissing  the  sultan's  left  shoulder,  while  the 
prime  vizir  kisses  only  the  hem  of  his  garment.  When 
the  grand  seignior  addresses  any  writing  lo  the  grand 
mufti,  he  gives  him  the  following  titles:  "To  the  aad, 
the  wisest  of  the  wise;  instructed  in  all  knowledge ;  [hi 
most  excellent  of  eicellents;  abstaining  from  thingi 
unlawful;  the  spring  of  virtue  and  true  science;  heii 
of  the  prophetic  doctrines:  resolver  of  the  problems  of 
bith;  reveller  of  the  orthodox  articles;  key  of  thi 
ireasiirea  of  truth;  Che  light  to  doubtful  allegories: 
strengthened  with  the  grace  of  the  Supreme  Legislatoi 
of  maukind.  May  the  Host  High  God  perpetusle  thy 
favors.*  The  election  of  the  grand  mufti  is  vested  solely 
in  the  sultan,  who  presents  him  with  a  vest  of  rich  sa- 
bles, and  allows  him  a  salary  of  ■  thousand  aspers  a 
day,  which  is  about  dve  pounds  sterling.  Besides  thin, 
be  has  the  disposal  of  certain  beneBces  belonging  to  the 
. „^jj.,j  ^g  ^^^^  ^^  scruple  of  selli 


antage;  i 


make  him  the  usual  presents,  whicl 
lo  a  very  considerable  sum.  It  is  th( 
FOgative  generally  to  gird  the  sulli 


e  agents  of  the  boshas,  w 
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lance.  His  fetwa,  or  decinon,  although  attached  lu 
the  imperial  decrees,  imparts  to  it  but  little  additional 
weighL  Nor  is  bis  own  dictum  in  things  spiritual  al- 
ways considered  aa  finally  Irinding,  The  only  preroga- 
tive of  muftis  and  ulemas  which  has  bitberto  lemaineil 
untouched  is  their  being  exempt  from  bodily  or  other- 
wise  degrading  punishmenla;  nor  can  their  property 
ever  be  confiscated,  but  descends  to  their  successors. 
UnEgleton.     See  Mugo  [.Etonians. 

Moggletonlaiw,  a  sect  that  arose  in  England  about 
the  year  1661,  and  of  which  the  fouaden  were  John 
Reeve  and  LudovicHuggleton  (the  latter  Iram  1607,  died 
1697),  both  until  IS61  obscure  men.  The  former's  pro- 
fession is  not  at  all  known,  and  he  lived  but  a  little 
while  aflei  their  public  declaration  as  religionists.  Mug- 
gleton  was  a  journeyman  tailor,  and  is  depleted  by  his 
contemporaries  with  lon^,  thin  hair,  low  forehead,  pro- 
truding brow,  broad  high  cheek-bones,  and  what  phys- 
iognomiats  would  call  the  aggressive  nose.  These  men 
claimed  to  have  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  and  that  they 
had  tieen  appointed  by  an  audible  voice  from  God  as 
tlie  last  and  greatest  prophets  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  af- 
firmed themselves  to  be  the  two  aitaata  of  Kev,  xL 
Muggleton  professed  to  be  the  "mouth"  of  Ree\-e,  as 
Aaron  was  of  Moses.  They  asserted  a  right  to  bless  all 
who  favored  and  to  curse  all  who  opposed  tbem,  and 
did  not  hesitate  to  declare  eternal  damnsiion  against 
their  advvisaries.  They  favored  the  world  with  a  num- 
ber of  publications.     In  1650  Muggleton  published  his 


chief  Judge  : 
death  and  di 


which  it 


world  in 


"that  he  i 


in  the  8 


Esufm 


curaed  and  di 


hod  already 
many  hundreds  to  all  eternity;  that 
doing  this  he  went  by  ss  certain  a  rule  as  the  judges 
the  land  do  when  they  pass  sentence  according  to 
r;  and  thst  no  infinite  Spirit  of  Christ,  nor  any  Uod, 

ler  paper,  published  later,  he  insisted 
"  that  he  was  as  true  an  ambaeaador  of  God,  and  judge 

creation  of  the  world."  He  also  declared  himself  above 
ordinances  of  every  kind,  not  excepting  prayer  and 
preachittg,  rejecting  all  creeds  and  Church  discipline  and 
authority.    The  most  remarkable  <  "  ' 


cularly  d 


nonwealth  of  England,  and  to  his  excellency  the  lord- 
;eneral  Cromwell,  which  was  entitled  A  Sent/nutratia 
from  tie  Kttrml  God.  The  conseqiience  was  that  the 
irophets  were  declsrM  "  nuisances,"  and  imprisoned  in 
'  Old  Bridewell"  Another  remarkable  publication  was 
i  gearral  EpiitU  from  Ihe  Holt/  Spiril,  dated  from 
'Great  Trinity  Lane,  at  a  chandler's  shop,  over  against 
me  Mr.Uillis,  a  brown  haker,  near  liow  Lane  End,  Lnn- 
lon."  A  pretty  full  expoution  of  their  doctrines  they 
furnished  in  I6&6  in  their  publication  entitled  ^A^  iKcue 
"  mg^glaiM  of  Ike  Third  Ttetaiamt  of  oar  I^nt  Jtnu 
CAritt,  which  makes  the  chief  articles  of  their  eteed  to 
have  been  confused  notions  of  Gnostic  heresies.  Thus 
they  taught  that  God  has  the  real  liody  of  a  man;  that 
'Trinity  is  only  a  variety  of  names  of  God;  that 
himself  came  down  to  earth,  and  was  bom  as  a 
and  suffered  death;  and  that  during  this  time 
Etias  was  his  representative  in  heaven.  They  also  held 
very  singular  and  not  very  intelligible  doctrines  coeh 
cemiog  angels  and  devils.  The  Evil  One.  they  taught, 
'  came  incarnate  in  Eve,  and  there  is  no  devil  at  all 
thout  the  body  of  man  or  woman ;  and  that  the  devil 
man's  s|Hrit  of  unclean  reason  and  cursed  imagina- 
in,  and  that  this  is  the  only  devil  we  have  now  to 
fear.  According  to  them  the  snul  of  man  is  inseparably 
united  with  the  body,  with  which  it  dies  and  will  rise 
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again.  The  works  of  Ludovic  Muggleton,  with  his  por- 
trait prefixed,  were  published  iii  1756,  and  A  complete 
Collection  of  the  Works  of  Reeve  and  MuffgUton,  together 
ttith  other  Muggleioman  Tracts,  was  published  by  some 
of  their  modem  followers  in  1832  (3  vols.  4to).  A  list 
of  books  and  general  index  to  Keeve's  and  Muggleton's 
works  was  published  in  1846,  royal  8vo.  Among  tlie 
works  written  against  them  are  the  following:  The 
New  Wittiesses  proved  Old  Heretics,  by  William  Peim 
(1672,  4to) ;  A  true  Representation  of  the  absurd  and 
mischievous  Principles  of  the  Sect  cnmnwnltf  known  6y  the 
Naine  of  Muggletotdans  (Lond.  1694,  4co).  Muggleton 
succeeded  in  gathering  a  large  number  of  followers,  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death  (1697)  the  Muggletontans,  as 
they  called  themselves,  were  largely  scattered  all  over 
England.  They  subsisted  in  good  numbers  until  the 
end  of  (he  first  quarter  of  this  century ;  but  the  census 
of  1851  showed  no  trace  of  them,  and  they  are  supposed 
to  be  now  wellnigh  extinct.  In  1868  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  the  sect  in  modem  times,  Mr.  Joseph  Gan- 
der, died,  and  the  London  papers  then  announced  that 
with  him  expired  the  Mnggletouiaus.  He  had  sua- 
taineil  a  place  of  worship  for  a  few  of  like  mind  with 
himself.  Mr.  Gander  is  spoken  of  as  a  "sincere  mem- 
ber of  the  sect  called  Moggletonians  for  upwards  of  sixty 
years.**  Muggleton  himself  lies  buried  in  Spinning- 
wheel  Alley,  Moorfields,  with  the  following  inscription 
over  his  tomb : 

"While  maasolenms  nnd  laree  Inscriptions  give 
Might,  splendor,  nnd  past  death  make  potents  live, 
It  Is  enough  briefl  v  to  write  thy  name. 
Sacceedfng  times  by  that  will  read  thy  fame; 
Thy  deeds,  thy  acts,  amnnd  the  world  resonnd. 
No  foreign  soil  where  MnggIeton*s  not  fonnd.'' 

See  Chamberlain,  Present  State  of  England  (1702),  p. 
258 ;  Transact,  of  the  Liverpool  Lit,  and  Phil,  Society, 
1868-70;  Stoughton,  Eccles,  Hist,  of  England  (CA.  of 
the  Restor,\  ii,  208;  Evans,  Diet,  of  Sects,  etc.;  Hunt, 
Religious  Thought  of  England,  i,  241.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Muhle  (or  AfuhUus),  H kin  rich,  a  German  theo- 
logian, was  bom  at  Bremen,  March  7,  1666.  He  was 
educated  at  the  gymnasium  of  his  native  city,  but  went 
in  1686  to  Hamburg  to  study  ancient  languages,  and 
from  there  to  the  university  at  Giessen,  where  he  stud- 
ied theology.  He  then  spent  a  yeta  at  Frankfort-on- 
t he-Oder;  in  1688  attended  lectures  at  Kiel,  in  1689  at 
Leipsic,  and  in  1690  at  Wittenberg.  He  was  appointed 
in  1691  professor  of  the  Greek  and  Oriental  languages, 
of  poetry  and  ecclesiastical  elocution,  at  the  University 
of  Kiel.  In  1692  he  made  a  voyage  through  England 
and  Holland,  and  thus  secured  in  1695  the  position  of 
professor  of  theology  and  inspector  of  schools  of  Schles- 
wig-Holstein.  In  1697  he  was  appointed  pastor  of  the 
city  church  at  Kiel ;  but  as  that  place  did  not  snit  him, 
he  accepted  a  call  in  1698  as  general  superintendent, 
chief  court-preacher,  and  provost  at  Gottorf,  with  the 
title  of  chief  counsellor  of  the  Consistory,  but  had  to 
resign  this  position  on  account  of  some  difficulties  at  the 
court;  be  returned  to  Kiel,  and  was  appointed  in  1724 
senior  of  the  university.  He  died  Dec.  7, 1788.  Muhle 
had  a  dispute  with  the  Danish  superintendent-general 
Schwarz,  who  accused  him  of  being  a  millenariau  and 
a  disciple  of  Cocceius,  who  had  tried  to  cause  a  schism 
in  the  Schleswig-Hoktein  Church.  Muhle  was  even 
obliged  to  go  into  court,  where  he  reprimanded  Schwars 
severely;  but  the  dispute  did  not  end  until  Schwarz 
died.  His  most  important  works  are:  De  Messia  «e- 
dente  ad  dextram  Dei ;  Dissertatio  philologico-theologica 
ad  vindicandum  locum  Psa,  ex,  I  contra  ^ci/^ep/iiveiav 
Judteorum,  sub  moderamine  D,  ClodH  (Gissae,  1687, 4to) : 
— Disquisitio  de  origine  linguarum  stirpegue  ac  maire 
Graces,  I^Mttnoe,  et  Germanica  Htbrcea  (Kilon,  1692, 
8vo): — Daphnis,  sive  de  obitu  C,  Alberti,  fiovKoXucbv 
sacrcR  Diet  Musageta  memories  rdigioso,  quo  par  est, 
affectu  cultuque  dicatum  (ibid.  1695,  fo\,):—Kurze  An- 
zeige  derfalschai  Beschtddigungen  des  Dr.  Josua  Schwarz 
gegen  ihn  (Schleswig,  1702, 8vo)  i^Erdrterung  verschit^ 


dener,  jelziger  Zeit  erregten  Materica  m  drei  Orims' 
tionsreden  IdirtUch  abgehandelt,  nebst  einem  VorienM 
von  D,  Schwart'ens  neuUchst  wider  ihn  herausgegAnet 
Tract.  Chiliastischer  Vorspiele,  Principia  und  CkSHas- 
mus  selbst  genamit,  an  das  sanuntHche  Sddeswig-tialtttn' 
ische  Mimsterivm  (ibid.  1705,  8vo) : — De  seetm  «ftidfo  is 
ecdesia  orthodoxa  vitcmdo,  imntcUio  ad  leetiones  pAKau 
in  libros  orthodoxa  eccksia  sgmbolieos  vmverse  ae  sigH- 
Uiiim  rite  instituendas  (Kik>n,  17I2,4to):— A/.Lv/Arn 
propositiones  pro  declarationt  virtufis  indulgefiinram. 
qua  ostendiiur,  quantum  ilia  et  re^mUica  et  ecdesia  no- 
cuerint,  quamque  vers  ac  merito  cam  reformation  mn- 
gelica,  turn  schismoH  in  evidemte  enato  causam  ac  oeeosio- 
nem  suppeditarint  (Hamburg,  1717, 4tn)  v-^De  varus  pof 
tifcum  Usque  iniquissimis  adversus  Casares,  rr^  ae 
principes  molitiombus  et  ab  Chrisfi  viairOs,  quoits  m 
jactant,  longe  cdienissimis,  dissertatio  (Kiloo,  1729, 4to): 
— Hymntts  A .  Clarenbachii  tn  ffenr.  Zuiphaniems,  Mar- 
tyris  apprime  celebrati,  locum  Meldotffium  in  Dithmar- 
siam  vocati,  ac  Colorda  Agrippina  d.  28  SepL  laiS, 
concremati,  memoria  solenni/er  renovanda  (ibid.  179, 
ful.).  See  Doring,  Gelehr.  Theol.  Deutsehlands,  iv,  61^ 
629. 

MUhlberg,  Battle  op.  See  THiRTT-THAits'  War. 

Muhlenberg,  Frlederich  Ausnet,  a  minuM 
of  the  Lutheran  Church,  noted  in  the  KevolutifHiary 
history  of  this  country,  was  the  second  son  of  Dr.  H.lL 
Muhlenberg,  and  was  bom  at  the  Trappe,  Montgomerr 
Co.,  Pa.,  Jan.  26, 1750.  He  was  educated  at  Halle,  in 
Saxony,  and  was  ordained  to  the  work  of  the  miniatrr 
before  his  return  to  this  country.  He  was  ^nsUnt  far 
a  time  in  Lebanon  Co.,  also  at  New  Hanover  and  Read* 
ing,  Pa.  Thence  he  removed  to  the  city  of  New  Yort 
where  he  continued  to  reside,  as  pastor  of  the  Lutberao 
Church,  until  the  British  entered  the  city.  In  ooo^e- 
quence  of  his  devotion  to  American  principles,  it  wa 
supposed  if  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  be 
would  be  the  victim  of  cruel  and  vindictive  trettincid: 
he  therefore  removed  to  Pennsylvania,  and  took  cbai)?e 
for  a  season  of  the  Lutheran  congregation  in  New  Hid- 
over.  Having  been  called  by  the  people  into  politksl 
life,  ho  laid  aside  the  duties  of  the  roinbtrv.  Id  1TT9 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Continental  CoDgretf. 
He  was  also  sent  as  a  delegate  to  the  state  convenik<u 
which  assembled  to  ratifv  the  new  Federal  Conatitutic^ 
and  was  selected  by  his  colleagues  to  preside  over  tbfir 
deliberations.  He  was  repeatedly  chosen  as  a  represect- 
ative  to  Congress  under  the  new  constitution,  and  <« 
two  different  occasions  served  as  Speaker  of  the  Hook. 
He  was  a  prominent  and  useful  statesman.  He  vai 
universaUy  esteemed,  and  died,  greatly  lameoled,  at 
Lancaster  in  1812.     (M.  L.  S.) 

Muhlenberg,  Gotthilf  Heniy  Ernest  D-^^- 
the  youngest  son  of  Dr.  H.  M.  Muhlenberg,  was  bon  at 
the  Trappe,  Pa.,  Nov.  1 7, 1753.  He  spent  eeveial  jean  at 
the  University  of  Halle  in  the  prosecution  ti  his  stitdie* 
for  the  sacred  office.  On  his  return  to  this  coantrr  ia 
1770  he  was  ordained  to  the  work  of  the  miniatiy,  and  is* 
mediately  became  assistant  to  his  father,  and  thinj  min- 
ister of  the  United  Lutheran  churches  in  Phiiadelphiai 
He  continued  to  occupy  this  position  until  the  Br^ 
obtained  possession  of  the  city.  As  he  was  thmteaed 
with  the  halter,  because  of  his  zealous  attaclunrat » 
the  cause  of  the  Revolution,  be  found  it  necessanr  » 
flee  frum  the  scene  of  danger.  Disguised  under  a 
blanket,  and  with  a  rifle  on  his  shoulder,  he  had  ntarir 
fallen  into  hostile  hands  through  the  treacherr  of  a 
Tory  innkeeper,  who  had  intentionally  directed  bin  t** 
take  the  road  by  which  the  British  were  approacbioe. 
Warned,  however,  in  season,  he  succeeded  in  nuking 
his  escape,  and  reached  New  Hanover  in  safety.  Be- 
lieved for  a  time  from  professional  duties,  be  rainp^ 
with  great  zest  in  the  study  of  botany,  and  acqtmc^ 
that  love  for  this  favorite  pursuit  which  aftenrardi » 
strongly  manifested  itself.  On  the  electioii  of  hi$  brack- 
er  to  a  civil  office  he  succeeded  him  as  pastor,    la  tbt 
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rear  1780  he  removed  to  Lancaster,  where  he  labored 
\a  the  ministry  with  great  eflSciency,  enjoying  the  un- 
iiiterrnpted  regard  of  bis  congregation,  and  exercising 
an  influence  in  the  community  which  it  is  rarely  the 
priril^e  of  the  most  highly  favored  to  enjoy,  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  May  28,  181&  He  was  a  man 
of  rigorous  intellect  and  extensive  attainments.  He 
was  an  able  theologian,  a  good  linguist,  and  was  dis- 
tinguished as  an  Oriental  scholar.  His  acquisitions 
in  medicine,  chemistry,  and  mineralc^y  were  also  con- 
siderable. As  a  botanist  be  had  a  European  reputation, 
and  was  in  correspondence  with  the  most  distinguished 
savans  of  the  Continent.  His  Catahgua  Pkmtarum  and 
/>fscriptio  Uberior  Graminum  are  well  known.  His 
Fhra  IjCMccutrienn$  is  still  in  manuscript,  as  well  as 
several  treatises  in  the  department  of  theology  and 
ethics.     CM.L.S.) 

Muhlenberg,  Henry  Augastns,  a  minister  of 
the  Lutheran  Church,  noted,  however,  more  as  a  states- 
man than  as  a  theologian,  was  the  son  of  the  preceding, 
and  was  bom  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  May  13, 1782.  He  was 
largely  educated  by  his  father;  and,  after  studying 
theology,  was  ordained  for  the  ministry,  and  became 
pastor  at  Reading,  Pa.,  in  1802.  Poor  health  obliged 
him  to  resign  in  1828,  and  be  retired  to  live  on  a  farm. 
He  was,  however,  not  suffered  long  to  enjoy  this  life, 
fur  he  was  chosen  member  of  Congress  in  1829,  and  so 
continued  until  1888,  when  he  was  nnade  minister  to 
Austria,  a  position  which  he  held  until  1840.  He  also 
held  other  political  offices.  He  was  a  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor of  his  st4ite  in  1835,  and  declined  in  1837  the  sec- 
retaryship of  the  navy  and  the  mission  to  Russia.  He 
published  the  life  of  his  uncle,  Gen.  Muhlenberg  (Phila. 
1?J49). 

Muhlenberg,  Henry  Melchlor,  D.D.,  the  pa- 
triarch of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Amer- 
ica, was  born  Sept.  6,  1711,  at  Einbeck,  in  Hanover, 
then  a  free  city  of  Germany.     He  was  the  son  of  Nico- 
las Melcbtor  and  Anna  Maria  Kleinschmidt,  originally 
*Saxon,  but  who,  like  many  of  the  earlier  followers  of 
the  great  Reformer,  having  suffered  severely  during  the 
Thirtv-Tears' War,  which  for  a  time  threatened  the  ex- 
t«>rmi nation  of  the  Protestant  religion  in  Europe,  re- 
moved to  Einbeck.    His  father  was  well  known  in  the 
c- immunity,  and  highly  esteemed.   He  was  a  member  of 
the  city  council,  and  also  held  a  judicial  appointment, 
from  which  he  derive  the  necessary  means  for  the  sup- 
l>ort  of  his  family.     His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  a 
retired  officer,  and  is  represented  as  a  woman  of  sterling 
gixxl-sense,  great  energy,  and  devoted  piety.   Henry  was 
early  dedicated  to  God  in  Christian  baptism,  and  was 
carefully  instructed  by  his  parents  in  the  principles  and 
duties  of  the  Christian  religion.    These  influences  were 
never  effaced  from  his  mind.     In  his  youth  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  character  which  proved  so  valuable  in 
his  future  life.   In  consequence  of  the  death  of  his  father 
Ilia  studies  were  interrupted,  and  he  was  thrown  upon  his 
own  resources  for  a  support;  but  his  leisure  hours  were 
faith  fully  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  Noth- 
ing could  repress  his  love  of  study.     His  early  life  was 
years  of  privation  and  toil,  yet  without  this  preparatory 
<liscipline  he  would  probably  never  have  acquired  those 
liabitA  of  self-reliance  and  systematic  effort,  that  strength 
of  purpose  and  heroic  determination,  which  so  promi- 
nently marked  his  subsequent  career,  and  contributed 
»>  much  to  his  usefulness  in  this  Western  World.    From 
his  twelfth  till  his  twenty-flrst  year  young  Muhlenbei^ 
tuileil  incessantly  in  his  efforts  to  assist  in  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  family,  yet  during  the  intervals  of  repose 
he  improved  every  opportunity  afforded  him  for  mental 
culture.     On  reaching  his  manhood  he  secured  the  po- 
sition of  tutor  in  the  school  of  Raphelius  at  Zellerfeld, 
and   the  time  not  officially  employed  he  devoted  to 
study.    In  the  spring  of  1735  he  entered  the  University 
of  Gottingen,  where  he  remained  for  three  years,  tri- 
umphing over  all  the  difficulties  he  encoinitered,  and 
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winning  the  confldence  of  his  instracton.  The  piou^ 
teachings  of  Dr.  Oporin,  who  had  kindly  received  him 
into  his  family  and  employed  him  as  an  amanuensis, 
exerted  over  him  a  most  favorable  influence,  awakening 
in  him  a  deeper  insight  into  bis  own  character,  and  a 
clearer  apprehension  of  the  plan  of  salvation.  **  By  his 
lectures,"  he  says,  "on  the  total  depravity  of  our  nature 
I  was  much  moved,  and  so  convinced  of  my  sinfulness 
that  I  loathed  myself  on  account  of  my  folly.  I  was 
convinced  by  the  Word  of  God  that  till  this  period  my 
understanding  in  spiritual  things  was  dark ;  that  my 
will  was  disinclined  to  that  new  life  which  proceeds 
from  God ;  that  my  memory  had  been  emplo>'ed  only 
in  collecting  carnal  things,  my  imagination  in  discover- 
ing sinful  objects  for  the  gratification  of  my  pen'erted 
affections,  and  my  members  by  habitual  use  had  become 
weapons  of  unrighteousness.  Bat  as  I  learned  to  rec- 
ognise sin  as  sin,  then  followed  sorrow,  repentance,  and 
hatred  of  it — shame  and  humiliation  on  account  of  it — 
hunger  and  thirst  for  the  righteousness  of  Jesus  Christ. 
In  this  state  of  mind  I  was  directed  to  the  crucified 
Saviour;  the  merits  of  his  death  gave  me  life;  my 
thirst  waa  quenched  by  him,  the  Living  Spring.**  From 
this  period  he  became  a  most  earnest  Christian.  He 
burned  with  an  ardent  desire  to  do  good.  On  bis  grad- 
uation at  Gottingen  he  repaired  to  Halle.  There  be 
continued  his  studies,  and  taught  in  the  Orphan  House. 
He  lived  on  the  most  intimate  terms  with  Franke,  Cel- 
larius,  and  Fabriciua  By  their  advice  he  was  led  to 
prepare  himself  for  the  missionary  work,  and  Bengal 
was  the  point  selected  as  the  field  of  bis  operations. 
While  arrangements  were  making  to  send  him  to  India, 
and  just  after  be  had  been  solemnly  set  apart  to  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  a  most  importunate  application 
from  congregations  in  Pennsylvania  reached  Germany 
for  some  one  to  supply  the  great  spiritual  destitution 
that  existed.  The  attention  of  the  faculty  was  imme- 
diately directed  to  Muhlenbei^,  then  in  his  thirty-first 
year,  as  a  most  suitable  person  for  the  position.  Cheer- 
fully yielding  to  the  call,  and  with  unshaken  confidence 
in  God,  be  was  ready  to  abandon  the  comforts  of  home 
and  the  society  of  friends,  as  well  as  the  prospects  of 
future  distinction  to  which  a  mind  so  highly  giUed 
might  have  aspired,  and  to  settle  in  this  remote  and,  at 
that  time,  wild  and  inhospitable  region  as  a  bumble  in- 
strument for  the  advancement  of  Christ's  kingdom.  He 
reached  this  oountrv  in  1742.    His  arrival  was  an  oeca- 

« 

sion  of  great  joy  and  inexpressible  gratitude  to  his  Ger- 
man Inrethren.  The  Church  he  found  in  a  most  wretch- 
ed condition ;  in  his  own  language,  it  was  not  plantatOf 
but  pUmtanda,  There  had  been  numerous  settlements 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  some  of  them  had 
been  furnished  with  able  and  faithful  ministers,  but  as 
a  general  thing  the  Lutheran  population  had  been  sadly 
neglected.  Muhlenbei^'s  advent  therefore  marks  a  new 
sera  in  the  history  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  this  coun- 
try. Its  character  soon  changed ;  its  condition  gradn^ 
ally  improved;  its  position  was  at  once  strengthened, 
and  permanence  given  to  its  operations.  Frequent  ac- 
cessions were  made  to  the  ranks  of  the  ministry — men 
educated  at  Halle,  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  their  Mas- 
ter, and  wholly  devoted  to  their  work,  upon  whose  labors 
the  blessing  c^  Heaven  signally  rested.  Entering  upon 
the  discharge  of  his  duties,  Muhlenberg  assumed  the 
pastoral  care  of  the  associated  churches  of  Philadelphia, 
New  Hanover,  and  Providence,  which  had  united  in  a 
call  for  a  minister.  These  three  congregations  contin- 
ued to  form  the  more  prominent  scenes  of  his  ministerial 
labors,  although  there  was  probably  not  an  organized 
Lutheran  church  in  his  day  in  which  he  did  not  preach ; 
and  when  a  difficulty  occurred  in  any  congregation,  bis 
aid  was  always  invoked,  and  seldom  did  he  fail  in  rec- 
onciling differences  and  restoring  confidence.  His  du- 
ties, in  many  respects,  resembled  those  of  an  itinerant 
bishop  whose  diocese  extended  over  a  laige  territory. 
Often  he  undertook  distant  and  irksome  joume>'8  for 
the  purpose  of  gathering  together  the  scattered  fiock-. 
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preaching  the  Wonl  and  adminiBtering  the  sacramentst, 
introducing  Balutary  discipline  for  the  government  of 
the  churches,  and  performing  other  kind  services,  in  his 
desire  to  repair  the  waste  places  of  Zion  and  promote 
the  cause  of  genuine  piety.  The  care  of  the  churches 
rested  upon  him.  He  had  the  confidence  of  the  people; 
his  presence  everywhere  inspired  hope.  His  opinions 
were  valued;  his  influence  was  boundless  and  unprec- 
edented. The  flret  three  years  of  his  ministry  in  this 
country,  Dr.  Muhlenberg  resided  in  Philadelphia;  the 
next  sixteen  at  Providence.  In  1761  he  returned  to 
Philadelphia,  and  remained  fifteen  years,  the  condition 
of  things  in  the  congregation  there  requiring  his  pres- 
ence. -  In  1776  be  resumed  his  charge  in  the  country. 
During  the  War  uf  the  American  Revolution,  because 
of  his  devotion  to  the  principles  involved  in  the  strug- 
gle, be  excited  against  him  the  most  violent  opposition, 
and  his  life  was  often  exposed  to  imminent  periL  He 
was  warned  and  entreated  to  remove  farther  into  the 
interior  fmm  the  scene  of  hostilities,  but  he  always  re- 
fused. He  was  extensively  known,  and  his  relations  to 
the  Revolution  were  well  understood.  Many  took  ad- 
vantage of  his  position,  and  persons  of  all  classes  resorts 
ed  to  his  house.  '^His  home,"  says  a  contemporary, 
**  was  constantly  filled  with  fugitives,  acquaintances  and 
strangers,  with  the  poor  and  hungry,  noble  and  common 
beggars.  The  hungry  never  went  away  unsatisfied,  nor 
the  suffering  uncomforted."  The  last  few  years  of  his 
life  Dr.  Muhlenberg's  health  gradually  declined.  His 
mind,  in  prospect  of  death,  was  calm,  sustained  by  a 
humble  yet  firm  reliance  upon  the  Saviour  of  sinners. 
When  the  summons  came,  with  entire  composure,  and 
iu  confident  expectation  of  a  blissful  immortality,  he 
yielded  up  his  spirit,  and  rested  in  the  bosom  of  his 
God.  His  active  and  useful  career  terminated  Oct,  7, 
1787.  His  death  was  the  occasion  of  wide-spread  and 
unaffected  sorrow.  The  people  grieved  that  they  should 
no  longer  see  his  face  and  listen  to  his  paternal  counsels. 
He  was  the  friend  and  father  of  all,  and  all  regarded  it 
as  their  duty  and  privilege  to  mourn  "their  father, 
friend,  example,  g^iide  removed."  In  many  places  the 
bells  were  tolled,  the  churches  enshrouded  in  mourning, 
and  funeral  sermons  delivered,  in  grateful  remembrance 
of  the  departed,  and  as  testimonials  of  the  respect  his 
worth  everywhere  inspired.  The  honored  remains  of 
the  patriarch  peacefully  rest  near  the  church  which  was 
so  long  the  scene  of  his  earnest  labors,  and  in  which  he 
so  often  dispensed  the  symbols  of  the  Saviour's  love 
among  the  people  of  God,  and  animated  them  in  their 
Christian  pilgrimage  by  the  hopes  and  consolations  of 
the  Gospel  The  history  of  Dr.  Muhlenberg's  life  is 
the  history  of  one  of  the  noblest  minds,  consecrating  its 
learning,  its  affectionSi  its  influence,  its  energies,  to  all 
the  interests  of  the  Church  and  of  humanity,  to  the 
glory  and  service  of  that  Saviour  who  redeemed  him 
with  his  own  precious  blood.  He  possessed  a  combina- 
tion of  qualities  which  peculiarly  fitted  him  for  the  du- 
ties he  was  called  to  perform.  Gifted  by  nature  with 
the  highest  powers,  which  had  been  brought  under  the 
influence  of  the  best  culture;  endowed  with  a  noble 
heart,  which  had  been  sanctified  by  divine  grace  and 
disciplined  in  the  school  of  affliction ;  and  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  physical  constitution  which  in  early  life  had 
been  inured  to  labor;  with  an  ardent,  active  piety,  an 
earnest  and  enthusiastic  devotion  to  the  work,  nothing 
seemed  wanting  for  the  successful  accomplishment  of 
his  mission.  He  was  the  man  kindly  raised  up  by 
Providence  for  the  particular  emergency  required  at  the 
time  in  this  western  hemisphere.  The  most  sanguine 
expectations  of  his  success  were  entertained  by  those 
who  selected  him  for  the  mission.  These  expectations 
were  more  than  realized.  His  praise  is  deservedly  in 
all  the  churches.  He  has  left  i  jname  fragrant  with  the 
richest  honor  attainable  in  this  life — that  of  a  good 
man,  sincere  in  bis  professions  and  upright  in  hu  con- 
duct, widely  esteemed  and  greatly  beloved.  His  society 
was  sought  and  his  influence  courted  by  the  learned 


men  of  the  day.  By  the  special  invitation  of  the  Ck- 
ulty  he  attended  the  Commencement  exercises  uf  Prion- 
tou  CoU^e,  and  from  the  University  of  PennsTlvinu 
he  received  the  doctorate  in  divinity,  a  distinctioo  iu 
those  days  rarely  conferred,  and  only  upon  those  whc«e 
claims  to  the  honor  were  unquestionable.  See  Ut.- 
muth,  Denkmal  der  Liebe  v.  A  chtung,  etc  (Phils.  17ii8i : 
Stoever,  Life  off/,  AT.  MuUenberg  (Phila.  1856) ;  Lvtas. 
Qu,  Rev,  (Luth.)  i,  390,  690.     (M.  L.  S.) 

Muhlenberg,  John  Peter,  a  Lutheran  minister, 
was  the  oldest  son  of  Henry  Melchior  Mnhlenberifr,  acd 
was  bom  at  the  Trappe,  Montgomery  County,  PL,  Oct 
1, 1746.     His  early  education  was  conducted  by  his  fn 
ther  and  Dr.  Smith,  of  Philadelphia.    In  the  sixteeoth 
year  of  his  age  he,  with  his  two  brothers,  wis  sent  to 
Germany  to  be  educated  at  the  Univenity  of  Halk. 
On  his  return  to  this  country,  in  1768,  he  was  ordained  a 
minister  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  was  for  a  ttaam 
pastor  of  churches  in  New  Germantown  and  Bedmic- 
.«ter,  N.  J.     In  1772  he  removed  to  Woodstock,  Doc- 
more  County  (now  Shenandoah),  Va,,  where  many  Ger- 
mans fnim  the  Middle  States  had  settled,  and,  fonnic^ 
themselves  into  a  congregation,  requested  Dr.  Mafakn- 
berg  to  send  them  his  son  as  their  rector.    These  ln- 
therans,  in  consequence  of  the  laws  then  existing  ia 
Virginia  on  the  subject  of  Clturch  establibhment,  had 
organized  as  members  of  the  Swediafa  branch  of  th*^ 
Lutheran   Church,  and  iu  order  that  their  miniskr 
might  enforce  the  payment  of  tithes,  it  was  necessarr 
that  he  should  be  invested  with  episcopal  ordinslioo. 
Accordingly  Mr.  Muhlenbei^  repaired  to  England  fvt 
the  purpose,  and  in  connection  with  Mr.  White,  after- 
wards the  venerable  bishop  of  Penna^'lvanii,  was  or- 
dained as  priest  by  the  lord  bishop  of  London.    He  wo- 
tinned  his  labors  in  Virginia  till  1775,  when  bis  ardeet 
patriotism  and  military  spirit  induced  him,  at  ihe  sdk- 
itation  of  general  Washington,  with  whom  he  vti  c« 
the  most  intimate  terms^  to  accept  a  colonel's  oDmnuj- 
sion  in  the  army.     It  is  said  that  alter  he  had  recelTcd 
his  appointment  he  preached  a  valedictory  to  bia  se- 
gregation, in  the  course  of  which  he  eloquently  depict- 
ed the  wrongs  our  country  had  suffered  from  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  then  added  that  "  there  was  a  time  for  ail 
things ;  a  time  to  preach  and  a  time  to  pray ;  but  therr 
is  also  a  time  to  fight,  and  that  time  has  now  coBe." 
Then,  pronouncing  the  benediction,  be  delit)erately  Iai*l 
aside  his  gown,  which  had  thus  far  concealed  his  mili- 
tary uniform,  and,  proceeding  to  the  door  of  the  cbnrrtt 
ordered  the  drums  to  beat  for  recruits.     Nearly  thicc 
hundred  men  enlisted  under  his  banner,  with  whom  be 
immediately^  marched  to  the  protection  of  Charkston. 
South  Carolina.     He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Sul- 
livan's Island,  and  performed  a  conspicuous  part  in  all 
our  Southern  campaigns.     Having  been  promoted  hi 
1777  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  he  hcjd  comns»l 
in  the  battles  of  Brandy  wine  and  Germantown,  ami 
shared  the  dangers  and  responsibilities  of  Monmootk. 
Stony  Pointy  and  Torktown.     He  continued  in  the  itf- 
vice  until  the  dose  of  the  war,  and  was  then  proootcd 
to  the  rank  of  major-general  before  the  army  was  dis- 
banded.   After  the  war,  under  the  old  constitntica  o^ 
Pennsylvania,  he  was  elected  vice-president  of  the  state, 
with  Benjamin  Franklin  as  president.     He  was  cbosea 
for  several  terms  as  a  representative  in  CongRss,  and 
also  served  as  a  presidential  elector.    In  1801  be  va» 
selected  by  the  Legislature  of  Penni^lvania  as  United 
Sutes  Senator.     He  was  likewise  honored  with  eevetal 
executive  appointments.    Jefferson  appointed  him  »- 
pervisor  of  the  revenue  for  Pennsylvania,  and  aftenrant- 
collector  of  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  which  office  Ic 
continued  to  hold  during  Madison's  administration.  Hi 
retained  the  confidence  of  the  government  till  hit  deatk 
and  enjoyed  the  esteem  of  the  community.    He  died  at 
his  residence  near  Gray's  Feny,  Philadelphia,  Oct  1. 
1807,  and  was  buried  by  the  side  of  his  father  as  the 
Trappe.     See  Anderson,  Hisi.  of  the  Cobmial  Char^ 
of  Grtat  Briiahi,  iii,  269.     (^L  I*  S.) 
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MUblhaiuien,  Jom-Tob,  of.    See  Lipmamn. 

Mublius.     See  Muhu 

Mills,  Simeon  Marottb  de,  a  French  Hebraist, 
was  bom  in  1587  at  Orleans.  Of  his  earlier  personal 
hiMtory  it  is  only  known  that  he  was  canon  and  arch- 
deacon of  Soissons.  Four  years  after  Cayet's  death 
( 1614)  he  was  installed  professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  royal 
(ndlege,  and  kept  that  chair  until  removed  by  death  in 
1644.  Muis  combined  with  the  knowledge  of  this  lan- 
guage siilid  judgment,  fine  discrimination,  a  pure,  ele- 
ji^nt,  and  easy  style,  and  very  extensive  acquaintance 
with  sacred  history  and  the  groundwork  of  religion. 
He  had  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  learned 
interpreter)}  of  the  Scriptures.  We  possess  of  him,  B. 
Ikividis  Kimchi  Commeniariut  in  AfcUachiam,  Heh,  et 
/amL  (Paris,  1618, 4to) : — In  Psalmum  xix  trium  rabbino^ 
rum  Coimntntarii  Hebraici  cum  Lot.  interprttat,  (Paris, 
1620,  8vo): — Armotationes  in  Psalmum  XTxiv^  printed 
in  Bellarmine's  fnstiluL  Hehraicca  (1622,  8vo) : — Coin- 
iufntariiu  litteralia  et  histaricus  in  omnes  Psalmot  et  se- 
lecta  V.  T.  ctintica^  cum  vertiune  nova  ex  HebrcRO  (Par. 
1630,  foL;  Lovan.  1770,  2  vols.  4to);  this  commentary 
is  considered  one  of  the  best  in  existence,  and  was  so 
pronounced  by  Bossuet,  Ciodeau,  Gassendi,  Voisin,  and 
other  Koman  Catholic  authorities:— i4««e7Yto  Veritatis 
J/tbraiccB  adcersus  Joannis  Morini  exercikitionet  in 
utrumque  Samaritwiorum  Pentateuckum  (Par.  1631, 8vo) : 
— and,  in  answer  to  Morin's  repeated  charge,  Exer^ 
ritatitmei  BtMicas  (Par.  1633),  a  second  defence  of  the 
Hebrew  text  entitled  i4Mtfr/ao  Veritatis  /febraica  altera 
(Par.  1634),  accompanied  with  a  Specimen  variorwn  sa- 
crorum,  containing  notes  of  rabbins  on  the  most  difficult 
pas^mges  in  the  Pentateuch,  the  book  of  Joshua,  and  the 
tirst  chapters  of  Judges : — Castiffotio  A  fdmadversiotium 
(ul  PeniiUeuckum  (Par.  1639, 8vo).  The  most  of  De  Mu- 
vi's  writings  have,  after  his  death,  been  collected  and 
published  by  Claude  d*Auvergne  (Par.  1650,  fol.). — Hoe- 
fer,  XouF,  b'ioff.  Generate^  s.  v. ;  Dupin,  Bibliotk.  des  A  u- 
teurs  EccUsiastiques;  Niceron,  Menwirea,  vol.  xxxii,  a.  v. 

(.0.  a) 

Malberry  stands  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  as  the  render- 
ing of  the  Heb.  KSS,  (baka\  regarded  by  Gesenius, 
//eb.  Lex.  s.  v.,  as  if  from  ^133,  to  weep),  or  in  the  plur. 
n^HSa  (beialm') ;  which  occurs,  the  first  in  Psa.  Ixxxiv. 
6,  *'  Who  passing  through  the  valley  of  Baca  make  it  a 
well;  the  rain  also  filleth  the  pools;*'  the  second  in  2 
Sam.  V,  23,  24,  and  in  1  Chron.  xiv,  14,  15,  where  the 
Philistines  having  spread  themselves  in  the  valley  of 
Kephaim,  David  was  ordered  to  attack  them  from  be- 
hind, **  And  let  it  be,  when  thou  hearest  the  sound  of  a 
j^ing  in  the  tops  of  the  mutberry-trees,  that  thou  shalt 
Ijestir  thyself."     In  the  former  of  these  passages  the 
term  ia  usually  regarded  as  an  appellative,  i  q.  "  the 
valley  of  tear*"  (so  the  Sept »/  KocAdc  rov  kKav^fito- 
yo^,  Vttlg.  valHg  lachrymarum;  see  Baca)  ;  but  in  the 
latter  two  it  undoubtedly  designates  some  tree  or  shrub 
(the  Sept.  has  also  KXai^fiHv  in  2  Sam.,  but  airtoc  in  1 
Chron. ;  the  Vulg.  pynu  in  both  places).     The  Jewish 
rabbins,  with  several  modem  versions,  understand  the 
mulberry- tree;  otheni  retain  the  Hebrew  word.    Nei- 
ther the  mulberry  nor  the  pear  tree,  however,  satisfies 
translators  and  commentators,  because  they  do  not  pos- 
^esB  any  characters  particularly  suitable  to  the  above 
passages.     With  regard  to  the  mulberrv,  Rosenmnller 
justly  observes  {AUerth.  IV,  i,  247  sq. ;  BibL  Hot, p. 256) 
that  this  interpretation  "  is  countenanced  neither  by  the 
ancient  translators  nor  by  the  occurrence  of  any  similar 
term  in  the  cognate  languages" — unless  we  adopt  the 
opinion  of  Ursinus,  who  (.4  rbor.  Bib.  iii,  75),  having  in 
view  the  root  of  the  word  bakak,  "  to  weep,"  identifies 
the  name  of  the  tree  in  question  with  the  mulberry, 
"fronci  the  blond-like  tears  which  the  pressed  berries 
jMiur  forth."     The  mulberry-tree,  moreover,  appears  to 
have  another  name  in  Scripture,  namely,  the  "syca- 
mine.**    Though  there  is  no  evidence  Ut  show  that  the 


mulberry-tree  occurs  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  yet  the  fruit 
of  this  tree  (jiopov)  is  mentioned  in  1  Mace  vi,  34  as 
having  been,  together  with  grape-juice,  shown  to  the 
elephants  of  Autiochus  Eupator,  in  order  to  irritate  these 
animals  and  make  them  more  formidable  opponents  to 
the  army  of  the  Jews.  It  is  well  known  that  many  an- 
imals are  enraged  when  they  see  blood  or  anything  of 
the  color  of  blood.    See  Sycamine. 

Celsius  (i,  339)  quotes  Abu'l  Fadli's  description  of  a 
shrub  of  Mecca  called  baca,  with  abundant  fruit,  distil- 
ling a  juice  from  its  branches  when  cut  (whence  the 
name,  i.  q.  tear)y  and  of  a  warming  property ;  apparently 
some  species  of  A  myris  or  Balsamodendron.  Most  leX' 
icographers  are  satisfied  with  this  explanation.  That 
plant  is  probably  the  same  with  the  one  referred  to 
by  ForskAl  (p.  198)  among  the  obscure  plants  without 
fructification  which  he  obtained  from  Jobbse,  and  which 
he  says  was  called  baka,  or  ebka,  with  a  poisonous  milky 
sap.  If  this  be  the  same  as  the  former,  both  are  still 
unknown  any  further,  and  we  cannot  therefore  deter- 
mine whether  they  are  found  in  Palestine  or  not.  As 
to  the  tree  of  which  Abu'l  Fadli  speaks,  and  which  Spren- 
gel  (Iligt,  ret  kerb.  p.  12)  identifies  with  Amyris  GUea- 
dentis,  Lin.,  it  is  impossible  that  it  caji  denote  the  baka 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  although  there  is  an  exact  simi- 
laritv  in  form  between  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  terms; 
for  the  A  myridacea  are  tropical  shrubs,  and  never  could 
have  grown  in  the  valley  of  Rephaim,  the  scriptural  lo- 
cality for  the  bekaim. 

**  The  tree  alluded  to  in  Scripture,  whatever  it  is,  must 
be  common  in  Palestine,  must  grow  in  the  neighborhood 
of  water,  have  its  leaves  easily  moved,  and  have  a  name 
in  some  of  the  cognate  languages  similar  to  the  Hebrew 
baka.  The  only  one  answering  to  these  conditions  is 
that  called  hak  by  the  Arabs,  or  rather  tkajrat-id-bak — 
that  lA,  the  j^y  or  gncU  tree.  It  seems  to  be  so  called 
from  its  seeds,  when  loosened  from  their  capsular  cover- 
ing, floating  about  like  gnats,  in  consequence  of  being 
covered  with  light,  silk-like  hairs, as  is  the  case  with  those 
of  the  willow.  In  Richardson's  Arabic  dictionary  the 
bak-iree  is  considered  to  be  the  elm ;  but  from  a  passage 
of  Diqscorides,  preserved  by  Plcmpius,  the  dirdar  of  the 
Arabians  seems  to  be  another  kind  of  bak-tree,  probably 
the  arbor  cuUcwn  (tree  of  gnats)  of  the  Latin  transla- 
tors of  Aviceima.  Now  in  other  Arabic  authors  the 
dirdar  is  said  to  be  a  kind  of  gkurb,  and  the  ghurb  is  as- 
certained to  be  the  Lombardy  poplar  {lUusL  BimcU.  Bot. 
p.  344).  As  it  seems  therefore  tolerably  clear  that  the 
bak-tree  is  a  kind  of  poplar,  and  as  the  Arabic  bok  is 
very  similar  to  the  Hebrew  baka  [but  in  the  Heb.  the  k 
in  the  name  is  S,  while  in  the  Arabic  it  is  that  which 
corresponds  to  p],  so  it  is  probable  that  one  of  the  kinds 
of  poplar  may  be  intended  in  the  above  passages  of 
Scripture.  And  it  must  be  noted  that  the  poplar  is  as 
appropriate  as  any  tree  can  be  for  the  elucidation  of  the 
passages  in  which  the  name  occurs.  For  the  poplar  is 
well  known  to  delight  in  moist  situations,  and  bishop 
Home,  in  his  Comm,  on  Psa.  Ixxxiv.  has  inferred  that 
in  the  valley  of  Baca  the  Israelites,  on  their  way  to  Je- 
rusalem, were  refreshed  by  plenty  of  water.  It  is  not 
less  appropriate  in  the  passages  in  2  Sam.  and  1  Chron., 
as  no  tree  is  more  remarkable  than  the  poplar  for  the 
ease  with  which  its  leaves  are  rustled  by  the  slightest 
movement  of  the  air;  an  effect  which  might  be  caused 
in  a  still  night  even  by  the  movement  of  a  body  of  men 
on  the  ground,  when  attacked  in  flank  or  while  unpre» 
pared.  That  poplars  are  common  in  Palestine  may  be 
proved  from  Ritto's  Pakstvie,  p.  114:  'Of  poplars  we 
only  know,  with  certainty,  that  the  black  poplar,  the 
aspen,  and  the  Lombardy  poplar  grow  in  Palestine.  The 
aspen,  v/hose  long  leaf-stalks  cause  the  leaves  to  trem- 
ble with  every  breath  of  wind,  unites  with  the  willow 
and  the  oak  to  overshsdow  the  watercourses  of  the 
Lower  Lebanon,  and,  with  the  oleander  and  the  acacia, 
to  adorn  the  ravines  of  Southern  Palestine ;  we  do  not 
know  that  the  Lombardy  p(»plar  lias  been  noticed  but 
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by  lord  Lindsay,  who  describes  it  as  growing  with  the 
walnut-tree  and  weeping-willow  under  the  deep  torrents 
of  the  Upper  Lebanon' "  (Kitto).     See  Poplar. 

Mulcaster,  Richakd,  an  English  divine  and  teach- 
er noted  for  his  scholastic  attainments,  was  a  native 
of  Carlisle,  and  of  an  old  family  in  Cumberland.  He 
received  his  earliest  education  on  the  foundation  at 
Eton,  under  the  celebrated  Udal,  whence,  in  1548,  he 
was  elected  scholar  of  King's  College,  Cambridge.  From 
Cambridge  he  removed  to  Oxford,  and  in  1555  was  cho- 
sen student  of  Christ  Church.  In  the  next  year  he  was 
licensed  to  proceed  in  arts,  and  about  the  same  time 
became  known  for  his  proficiency  in  Eastern  literature. 
He  began  to  teach  in  1559 ;  and  on  September  24, 1561, 
for  his  extraordinary  attainments  in  philology,  was  ap- 
pointed the  first  master  of  Merchant  Tailors'  School  in 
London,  then  just  founded.  Here  he  continued  till  1586, 
when  he  resigned;  and  some  time  after  he  was  appointed 
upper  master  of  St.  Paul's  SchooL  Here  he  remained 
twelve  years,  and  then  retired  to  the  rectory  of  Stanford 
Rivers,  in  Essex,  to  which  he  had  been  presented  by  the 
queen.  He  held  this  place  until  his  death,  April  15, 
1611.  Sereral  of  his  smaller  compositions,  commenda- 
tory verses,  etc.,  are  prefixed  to  works  of  his  contempo- 
raries; and  Gascoigne  has  printed  some  Latin  verses  of 
his  composition  which  were  spoken  before  the  queen  at 
Kenilworth  in  1575.  His  separate  works  were,  his  Po- 
sitiontf  wherein  those  primitive  circunutancet  be  examined 
which  are  necessarie  for  the  traimnt/  up  of  Children, 
either  for  skiil  in  theire  hook  or  health  in  their  hodie 
(LomL  1581  and  1587,4to);  to  which  a  second  part  was 
promised: — The  fint  part  of  the  Elementarie,  which  en- 
treateth  ehefely  of  the  right  writing  of  the  £nglish  tung 
(Lond.  158*2,  4to) ;  a  book  which  Warton  {Hist,  JCnglish 
Poetry)  says  contains  many  judicious  criticisms  and  ob- 
servations on  the  En^l'ish  language: — Catechismut Pau- 
linuSf  in  unon  SchoUx  Paulhia  conscnptutj  adformam 
parvi  illius  A  nglici  Catechiami  qui  pueri«  in  cominuni 
Precum  Anglicarum  libra  educendus  propvnitur  (1601, 
8vo).  This  is  in  long  and  short  verse,  and,  though  now 
forgotten,  was  once  esteemed.  Mulcaster  was  a  firm 
adherent  to  the  Reformed  religion;  a  man  of  piety,  and 
a  **  priest  in  his  own  house  as  well  as  in  the  temple." 
See  Gentleman' t  Magazine,  voL  xxx ;  Hook,  Eedes.  Biog. 
vii,  888,  889;  EngUtk  Cgclop,8.yr,  Fuller,  Worthies  of 
England,  s.  v. 

Mulcn>er  (i.  e.  the  Softener'),  a  surname  of  Vuix^an, 
the  Roman  god  of  fire.  This  euphemistic  name  of 
Mulciber  b  frequently  applied  to  him  by  the  Latin 
poets. 

Mulder,  Israel  a  Jewish  writer  of  note,  and  cele- 
brated also  for  his  philanthropic  labors  among  bis  peo- 
ple, flourished  in  Holland  in  recent  times.  He  died  at 
Amsterdam  Dec  29, 1862.  He  contributed  laigely  for 
the  dissemination  of  culture  among  his  co-religionists, 
and  did  everything  in  his  power  to  elevate  the  Jewish 
people  in  their  literary  life.  He  also  wrote  much  him- 
self, and  among  other  works  published  a  Hebrew-Ger- 
man dictionary  and  many  essays  on  various  subjects. 

Mnle  O1?0,  peered,  2  Sam.  xiii,  29,  and  often  else- 

*    • 

where;  fern,  tl*^^^,  pirdah',  1  Kings  i,  83,  88,  44;  so 
called  from  their  quick  pace,  or  from  carrying  loads ;  but 
193^,  re'kesh,  Esth.  viii,  10, 14,  denotes  a  steed  or  nobler 
horse ;  "  swift  beast"  in  Mic.  i,  13 ;  "  dromedary"  in  1 
Kings  iv,  28),  a  hybrid  animal,  the  offspring  of  a  horse 
and  an  ass  (comp.yarro,  De  re  rustica,  ii,  8 ;  Pliny,  viii, 
69;  Colum.  vi,  36;  JEaop,  Fab.  140;  iElian,  Amm,  xii, 
16;  Strabo,  v,  212).  Of  this  animal  there  are  two 
kinds:  one  is  the  produce  of  a  he-aas  with  a  mare;  the 
other  the  produce  of  a  she-ass  and  a  stallion.  The  for- 
mer is  the  mule,  commonly  so  called.  That  in  respect  to 
swiftness  the  hybrid  between  the  ass  and  the  mare  is  much 
superior  to  the  hybrid  between  the  horse  and  the  she- 
ass  is  abundantly  attested  (Aristot.  Rhetor,  iii,  2 ;  Pliny, 


Iligt.  Xat,  viii,  44,  etc),  which  is  in  favor  of  Bocbsn'« 
hypothesis  that  mules  are  meant  by  the  D^3^r«rx, 
A.  V.  "camels"  of  Esth.  viii,  10,  14.     See  CAiiKtl    A 
mule  is  smaller  than  a  horse,  and  is  a  remarkably  kaniy. 
patient,  obstinate,  sure-footed  animal,  living  ordiosriiy 
twice  as  long  as  a  horse.     These  animals  are  rooetk 
sterile ;  as  distinct  species  of  animals  do  not  freelv  in- 
termix their  breed,  and  hybrid  animals  do  not  prc?[tt- 
gate  their  kind  beyond  at  most  a  very  few  gen^ratifi «. 
and  no  real  hybrid  races  are  perpetuated.    The  claim  (if 
Anah,  son  of  Zibeon,  to  the  disoovexy  of  breeding  muV^ 
as  asserted  in  the  Talmuds,  may  be  regarded  as  an  ex- 
pression of  national  vanity  (see  Bochart,  i/ifroz,  L  ti'i 
sq. ;  DougtKi  A  noL  i,  41  sq.).     It  rests  on  Gen.  xsxvL 
24,  where  DTS^,  yentim',  is  rendered  mules  ;  but  it  mon: 
probably  means  waier — meaning  the  warm  springs  of 
Callirrhoii  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea.    S-c 
A:9AH.     There  is  no  probability  that  the  Hebrews  \^ 
mules,  because  it  was  expressly  forbidilen  by  the  Mo- 
saic law  to  couple  animals  of  different  species  (Jjtx,  xix. 
19).     But  they  were  not  forbidden  to  vae  them  (Pbi]». 
0pp.  ii,  807) ;  and  we  find  under  the  monarcliy  tha: 
mules  were  common  among  the  Hebrews  (see  aUo  J«» 
sephus.  Life,  26),  and  they  were  probably  kno^m  tdkA 
earlier.    Even  the  kings  and  most  distinguished  n^il  le* 
were  accustomed  to  ride  upon  mules  (and  ap|)an>iit}T 
they  only),  although  at  first  they  used  only  mak  sad 
female  asses  (2  Sam.  xviii,  9;  1  Kings  i,  33,  sis,  44;  xrin. 
5 ;  2  Kings  v,  17 ;  2  Chron.  ix,  24 ;  Psa.  xxxii,  9]l    "h 
is  an  interesting  fact  that  we  do  not  read  of  mules  iiC 
the  time  of  David  (as  to  the  yemim,  A.  Y.  *muif«,' 
of  Gen.  xxx\'i,  24,  see  above),  just  at  the  time  wkn 
the  Israelites  Were  becoming  well  acquainted  with  bome& 
After  this  time  horses  and  mules  are  in  Scripturc  often 
mentioned  together.     After  the  first  half  of  Davi<r« 
reign,  as  Michaelis  {Comment,  on  Laws  of  Mate*,  il 
477)  obser\'es,  they  became  all  at  once  very  oomnxc. 
In  Ezra  ii,  66,  Neh.  vii,  68,  we  read  of  two  hnndred  sn  t 
forty-five  mules;  in  2  Sam.  xiii, 29,  'all  the  king's  k^ 
arose,  and  every  man  gat  him  up  upon  his  mole.*    Ab- 
salom rode  on  a  mule  in  the  battle  of  the  wood  of  Ephrs- 
im,  at  the  time  when  the  animal  went  away  fiom  ■»- 
der  him,  and  so  caused  his  death.    Mules  weie  amnoe 
the  presents  which  were  brought  year  by  year  to  Si-i- 
omou  (1  Kings  x,  25).    From  the  aboTe-dted  Levities: 
law  we  must  suppose  that  the  mules  were  imported,  an- 
less  the  Jews  became  subsequently  less  strict  in  their 
observance  of  the  ceremonial  injuncriona,  and  bred  their 
mules.     We  learn  from  Ezekiel  (xxWi,  14)  that  t^ 
Tyrians,  after  the  time  of  Solomon,  were  aopplied  with 
both  horses  and  mules  from  Armenia  (Togarmab),  wbirit 
cotuitry  was  celebrated  for  its  good  horses  (see  Scxabt. 
xi,  13,  7,  ed.  Kramer;  comp^  also  Xenoph.  Amah.  ir.  i, 
36;  Herod,  vii,  40).     Michaelis  conjectures  that  tk 
Israelites  first  became  acquainted  with  mules  in  the  war 
which  David  carried  on  with  the  king  of  Nisifats  ( Zi>> 
bah)  (2  Sam.  viii,  3,  4).     In  So]omon*s  time  it  is  p<e^ 
sible  that  mules  firom  Egypt  occaMonally  Moompaiiini 
the  horses  which  we  know  the  king  of  Iscael  ofauine^ 
from  that  country;  for  though  the  mule  is  noc  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  on  the  monuments  of  £g3rpt  (Wilkin- 
son's i4fic  Egypt,  i,  386  [Lond.  1854]),  yet  it  is  not  easf 
to  believe  that  the  Egyptians  were  not  well  acquaint**! 
with  this  animaL    That  a  friendship  existed  betwvea 
Solomon  and  Pharaoh  is  clear  firom  1  Rings  ix,'  16. » 
well  as  from  the  fact  of  Solomon  having  married  thr 
daughter  of  the  King  of  Egypt:  but  after  Shishak  camr 
to  the  throne  a  very  different  spirit  prevailed  t«tw«xa 
the  two  kingdoms :  perhaps,  therefore^  from  this  datr 
mules  were  obtained  from  Armenia"  (Smith).     In  laur 
times  (eventually,  at  all  events)  the  Hebirws  «iipev 
to  have  obtained  the  more  valuable  mules  from  As^ynt 
and  Perna  (Isa.  lx\d,  20;  Esth.  A-iii,  10, 14;  ooinp.(.S& 
Pers,  44 ;  see  Host,  Marohk,  p.  292).     We  do  not  rt*. 
of  mules  at  all  in  the  N.  T.;  perhaps,  therefoce.  tt^ 
had  ceased  to  be  imported.    See  Hobsk. 
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Depresentiitlons  of  Mnles  on  the  Monnments. 

Tig.  I.  EicyptUn  MalM  (palntlnfc  from  Th«b«  ia  Britlah  Muwam).   Fig.  t. 
Awyriaa  Mai*  cairyiog  N«U,  ale.  (Scalptar*  in  Britiah  Mnwuin}. 

Mules  are  represented  on  some  of  the  ancient  Assyr- 
ian bass-reliefs;  they  are  seen  in  procession,  belonging 
to  a  captured  people  (Layard's  Ninevehy  ii,  323,  324). 
They  were  also  ridden  in  battle  and  by  kings  (ibid,  2d 
ser.  p.  446, 449).  There  are  various  breeds  of  mules  in 
Syria.  Some  very  beaatiful  animals  are  produced  from 
bii;h-blood  Arab  mares,  but  they  are  few  iu  number, 
and  can  only  be  possessed  by  the  wealthy.  Burckhardt 
states  that  the  breed  of  the  Baalbek  mules  is  highly  es- 
teemed, and  that  he  had  seen  some  which  were  worth 
from  thirty  to  five -anJ- thirty  pounds  (Trav.  i,  57). 
The  more  ordinary  sort  of  mules,  which  are  capable  of 
carrying  heavy  loads,  are  employed  in  the  caravans; 
and  they  are  of  great  service  for  the  mill  and  water- 
ivbeels.  The  domestic  trade  with  the  maritime  towns 
and  the  mountains  is  not  only  carried  on  chiefly  by 
mule  caravans,  but  they  are  sent  even  to  ErzerClro,  Con- 
stantinople, and  other  remote  towns  (Bussell,  Aleppo^ 
ii,  50  sq.).  In  these  caravans  the  m^de  travellers  are 
mounted  on  mules  lightly  laden,  generally  the  mere 
personal  luggage  of  the  rider.  Persons  of  rank  travel 
in  a  kind  of  litter,  carried  by  two  mules.  Within  the 
towns,  and  in  short  excursions,  asses  are  generally  pre- 
ferreti,  and  the  mules  bear  the  luggage.  In  modem 
times  the  breeding  of  mules  in  Southern  Europe  and 
Western  Asia  has  been  greatly  increased.  Those  of 
l*ersia  are  described  as  of  large  size,  and  of  amazing 
strength  and  power  of  endurance.  They  will  travel 
the  stony  and  steep  roads  over  rocky  mountains,  day 
after  day,  at  the  rate  of  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  miles 
f>er  diem,  loaded  with  a  weight  of  300  pounds.  They 
require  more  food  than  the  horse.  The  muleteers  never 
remove  the  pack-saddles  from  their  backs,  except  when 
cleaning  or  currying  them.  If  the  men  find  that  the 
back  has  been  galled,  they  take  away  some  of  the  stuff- 
ing from  the  pack-saddle,  where  it  presses  on  the  sore 
part,  and  then  put  the  saddle  on  again,  experience  hav- 
in|^  taught  them  that  such  sores,  unless  healed  under 
the  saddle,  are  apt  to  break  out  again.  See  Ugolino, 
J/e  re  rustica  Hebr,y  iu  his  Tketaur,  xxix,  pt.  iv,  10 ; 
liochart,  Hieroz,  i,  209  sq. ;  Robinson,  Retearcket^  passim. 
See  Ass. 

MuUer-Bubintroducta  (yvvfi  frwtlaaKroq)  is 
a  term  which  was  used  by  the  great  Nicene  Synod  in  a 
aense  synonymous  to  the  ^  fcemina  extranea,**  and  near- 


ly to  the  '*  focaria"  and  ^  concubina"  of  later  times,  as 
well  as  to  the  "  agapeta"  and  "  dilecta**  of  earlier  date, 
and  is  by  Protestants  held  to  be  simply  an  expressiun 
of  the  council  against  the  improper  female  companion- 
ship of  unmarried  priests.  Roman  Catholics,  however, 
interpret  it  to  carry  the  desire  for  the  separation  from 
all  female  companionship,  even  the  wife.  See  Lea, 
Hittorical  Sketch  of  Sacerdotal  CeUbaof  in  the  Christian 
Churchj  p.  51-53.    See  also  Cbubact. 

Mnllah  (a  title  merely ;  sec  Mollah)  Fir^  ben- 
Kaw^ 8,  a  modem  Persian  ecclesiastic,  noted  as  a  poet, 
was  bom  at  Bombay  in  1759.  When  only  a  youth  he 
accompanied  his  father  to  Persia,  and  became  acquaint- 
ed with  the  rich  poetical  literature  of  that  country.  Ho 
then  conceived  the  idea  of  composing  an  epic  poem 
like  Ferdftsi's  Chah-Nameh,  taking,  however,  his  subject 
from  modem  history.  He  called  it  George-Nameh.  It 
treats  of  the  conquest  of  the  East  Indies  by  the  English, 
and  elevates  poor  George  III  to  the  character  of  a  hero. 
Containing  110,000  verses,  it  was  to  extend  to  the  battle 
of  P(inah  (1816),  but  the  author  died  in  his  native  city 
in  1831  before  he  had  completed  it.  His  nephew,  Mul- 
lah Rustem  ben-Kaikobad,  published  (Bombay,  1887, 
4to)  a  part  of  the  first  volume,  with  a  prospectus  of  the 
whole  work.  The  poem  has  since  appeared  complete 
at  Calcutta  (1839, 3  vols.  4to).  But  these  poetical  la- 
bors did  not  only  not  interfere  with  the  performance  of 
Firaz's  duties  as  high-priest  of  the  Parsees,  but  he  also 
devoted  himself  to  ecclesiastical  studies,  and  published 
an  edition  of  the  Detatirf  or  sacred  writings  of  the  an- 
cient Persian  prophets  in  the  original  tongue,  etc.,  to- 
gether with  an  English  translation  of  the  Deaatir,  and  a 
commentary  by  M.  Erskine  (Bombay,  1818, 2  vols.  8vo). 
He  published  two  essays  in  response  to  Hachem  of  Is- 
pahan, to  prove  that  the  Persian  intercalar  sera  dates 
not  from  Zoroaster,  but  is  of  more  modem  origin.  They 
were  both  printed  at  Bombay,  one  in  1828  (1  voL  foL), 
the  other  in  1832  (4to).  All  his  books  and  manuscripts 
Mullah  FirOz  bequeathed  to  the  grand  libnury  of  the 
Parsees. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  GenhraUy  s.  v. 

Mnllens,  William,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Vinpnia  in  1804. 
He  removed  with  his  parents  to  Bedford  County,  Tenn., 
when  a  youth,  and  settled  on  Duck  River.  He  joined 
the  Church  in  1820,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  shortly 
afterwards.  In  1822  he  joined  the  Tennessee  Confer- 
ence, and  labored  two  years  in  West  Tennessee.  He 
afterwards  travelled  Bigbee,  Duck  River,  Bedford,  Dick- 
son, Chapel  Hill,  and  Lynnville  cireuits.  His  health 
failing  him,  he  located  for  a  while ;  but  he  had  no  sooner 
re-entered  the  work  than  his  health  gave  way  the  sec- 
ond time,  and  he  was  granted  a  supernumerary  relation, 
in  which  he  continued  until  his  death,  March  18, 1870. 
*'  By  nature  he  was  a  nobleman,  and  ever  preserved  his 
integrity  of  character.  His  sympathies  were  always 
with  the  afflicted,  and  his  liberality  in  relieving  the  suf- 
ferings of  others  was  proverbial." — Minutes  of  Confer' 
ences  of  the  M.  £.  Church,  South,  1870. 

MiUler,  Adam  Heinrich,  a  German  statesman, 
noted  for  his  efforts  to  give  the  secular  laws  a  Christian 
basis,  was  bom  at  Berlin  June  30,  1779,  and  studied 
philosophy  at  the  University  of  Gottingen,  where  in 
1800  he  spoke  publicly  against  the  French  Revolution. 
In  his  joumeys  in  later  years  he  came  to  Vienna,  where 
he  turned  Roman  Catholic  He  returned  to  Berlin ;  but 
not  receiving  an  office  there,  he  went  again  to  Vien- 
na, and  entered  the  state  service  of  Austria.  He  was 
intrusted  with  political  missions.  He  went  to  Paris 
with  Mettemich,  was  afterwards  consul-general  in  Leip- 
sic,  and  was  finally  recalled  to  Vienna  with  the  title  of 
Counsellor  of  the  Court.  His  favorite  study  being  the 
fathere  of  the  Church,  he  tried  to  give  to  all  political 
and  secular  relations  a  Christian  coloring.  He  died 
Jan.  17,  1829.  His  works  are,  Vorlesunffen  iiber  die 
deutsche  Literatur  und  Wissenst^/l  (1807): — Von  der 
Xothwendif/hrit  einer  theohgischen  Grundlage  der  Staats^ 
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wissenschaft  wnd  Siaatstoirthsckqft  (Leipsic,  1819): — 
l>ie  EUmente  der  Staatskunst  (Berlin,  1809):— i/<*er 
Friedrich  II  (Berlin,  1810)  -.—Die  Tkeorie  der  StucUt- 
hauskaltunff  (Vienna,*  1812)  :  —  Vermischte  Schriften 
fiber  Staaty  Philomphie  und  Kunst  (Vienna,  1812).  See 
Hursl's  Hagenbach,  Ch,  IJist.  \Sth  and  19th  Centuries,  ii, 
296,  324, 448 ;  and  the  references  in  Wetzer  und  Welte, 
Kirchtn-Lexikon,  xii,  814,  815. 

Mtkller,  Andreas,  a  German  divine  and  Oriental 
scholar,  greatly  distinguished  for  his  labors  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  Chinese  language,  was  a  native  of  Poroera- 
nia,  and  was  bom  in  1630.  But  little  is  known  of  his 
personal  history.  He  assisted  Walton  in  hb  Polyglot 
Bible  and  contributed  to  Castell's  Lexicon,  lie  also 
published  a  Treatise  on  Cathay;  Japanese  Alphabet; 
Chinese  Basilicon,  and  other  works.    He  died  in  1694. 

MiUler,  Daniel,  a  German  religious  enthusiast  of 
low  origin  and  condition  of  life,  was  bom  in  Nassau  in 
1716,  the  time  of  the  Pietist  movements,  when  various 
indications  of  an  inward  religious  life  made  their  ap- 
pearance in  Germany,  and  many  opposing  circumstances 
excited  a  longing  for  a  new  development  of  the  Church. 
At  first  he  attached  himself  to  the  secondar}'  effects  of 
pietism,  and  busied  himself  with  Jacob  Bohme  and 
other  Mystics.  For  a  long  time  also  he  was  engaged  in 
historical  studies,  and  his  mysticism  became  connected 
with  a  historical  scepticism.  At  this  juncture  also  there 
was  the  commencement  of  a  rationalistic  reaction,  esper 
daily  hastened  on  by  the  appearance  of  the  WolJenbUt- 
tel  Fragments.  But  neither  of  the  two  parties — neither 
the  Church  nor  the  rationalistic — suited  him.  He  wished 
to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  Bible  against  the  new 
scepticism,  and  to  insist  on  its  inspiration  in  the  most 
unqualiHed  sense.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  not 
satisfied  with  orthodoxy ;  he  was  led  to  a  peculiar  relig- 
ious idealism,  by  which  he  wished  to  establish  a  harmo- 
ny of  all  religions.  An  original  revelation  was  at  the 
basis  of  all  of  them,  the  symbols  of  which  had  been  mis- 
understood. Everything  in  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
New  was  to  be  understood  symbolically ;  it  was  the  garb 
of  God's  inner  revelation,  and  of  the  eternal  revelation 
of  the  divine  Logos,  Everything  historical,  as  such,  is 
untrue;  it  is  only  the  clothing  of  ideal  truth.  In  this 
view  of  the  life  of  Christ,  although  proceeding  on  quite 
different  principles,  he  was  the  forerunner  of  the  modem 
mythic  school,  and  combated  the  belief  in  the  histori- 
cal miracles  of  Christ  on  grounds  very  similar  to  those 
brought  forward  by  Strauss.  If  such  miracles,  he  says, 
as  feeding  the  five  thousand  had  actiuilly  happened,  all 
the  Jews  would  have  received  Christ,  and  would  not  have 
cracified  him.  Indeed,  MuUer  went  so  far  as  to  give 
any  religion  the  authority  for  man's  ultimate  conversion 
to  the  state  of  eternal  bliss,  and  Adam  and  Christ  were 
to  him  simply  the  same  human  formation  of  the  all- 
pervading  Deity,  the  same  divinity  pervading  the  sa- 
cred writings  of  all  nations.  Later  in  life  MuUer  him- 
self claimed  to  be  an  Elias,  called  to  redeem  the  world 
from  the  yoke  of  the  letter.  He  travelled  through  the 
whole  northern  part  of  Germany  to  announce  that  the 
external  Church  was  about  to  be  subverted;  and  al- 
though he  died  in  1782,  under  an  impression  that  God 
had  deceived  him,  he  had  yet  made  such  an  impression 
on  his  fellows  that  even  now  there  are  followers  of  his 
in  Germany.  They  reject  the  historical  Christ,  lo<»k 
upon  infidels  as  their  brethren,  and  are  expecting  M til- 
ler's return  to  set  up  a  universal  kingdom.  See  Keller, 
Daniel  Miiller,  Religiose  Schwarmer  des  Achtzehnten 
Jafirh,  (Leipsic,  1834) ;  Zei/schr,  Jur  Histor.  Theologie 
(1834);  Neander's  Hist,  Christian  Dogmas,  p.  634,  635; 
Hase,  Ch,  Hist,  p.  608.     (J.  H.  W.) 

MUller,  Friedrich  Theodosiue,  a  German  the- 
ologian, born  at  Ilmenau,  Sept.  10,  1716;  was  educated 
at  the  gymnasium  at  Zittau,  and  entered  the  University 
of  Jena  in  1735,  where  he  studied  theology,  philosophy, 
and  ancient  languages.  He  was  appointed  in  1742  dea- 
con of  the  Stadt  Kirche  at  Jena ;  in  1745,  assistant  of 


the  philosophic  faculty;  in  1754,  assessor  of  the  coMi»- 
tory ;  in  1761,  professor  of  iheol(^y ;  and  in  1765,  trch- 
deacon  of  the  Stadt  Kirche  at  Jena,  where  he  died  in 
1766.  He  published  in  1745  a  new  tbeoiy  of  the  He- 
brew accents,  in  Latin.  His  mottt  important  woikt  nc 
Diss,  de  memoria  amplitudine  el  diverntatt  (Jens,  173oi, 
4to) : — Diss.  Specimen  sapientia  divvue  ex  mrgUda  « 
Scriptura,  S,  methodo  demonttraHca  (ibid.  1739. 4to)  :— 
Diss.  ParticuUu  HebrtBorum  esse  nomina  (ibid.  174^. 
4to) : — Diss,  Theoria  accentuum  apud  HAretos  v^rc, 
qui  legaii,  vicarU  e$  barones  appeliari  consuevmoU  (ibkl 
1745,  4to)  : — Progr,  Amma  komims  substantia  m  com- 
pleta  argumentum  pro  resurrectione  cantis  es^eettada 
(ibid,  1761, 4to). 

Miiller,  Gtoorg  Christiaii,  a  German  tkeologiiti 
was  bom  in  1769  at  Mtilhausen ;  received  his  preput* 
tory  education  at  his  native  place,  then  went  to  tbe 
university  at  Halle ;  entered  the  minbtr}^  in  1814.  and 
became  pastor  at  Neumark,  near  Zwickau,  where  be  ditd 
about  1830.  His  most  noteworthy  works  are,  Ewtntf 
einer  philosophischen  Religionslehre  (Halle,  1797,  Svo): 
— Proiestantismua  und  Rd^ion ;  ein  Vertuch  ar  Dor- 
stellung  ihres  Verhaltnisses  (Leipsic,  1809, 8vo)  i-Vder 
Wissenscha/t  und  System  in  der  Ethik,  published  in  toL 
ii  of  Zeitschriftjtir  Moral  (Jena,  1819,  8vo). 

MUller,  Heinrich  (1),  />r.,  a  noted  Gennsn  di- 
vine, was  bom  Oct.  18, 1631,  at  Lubeck,  a  place  whidi 
his  parents  were  obliged  to  quit  because  of  WaUeneiein* 
hordes.  His  earliest  religious  impressions  be  reedrfti 
from  his  mother  Elizabeth,  to  whom  he  was  indebced 
like  Augustine  to  his  mother  Monica,  or  ChiysoeioRi  tn 
Anthusa.  Although  of  a  feeble  constitution,  Millkr 
made  such  progress  in  the  school  of  his  native  pbce 
that  when,  in  1644,  his  parents  returned  to  Roetcck  ht 
was  matriculated  as  a  student  of  philoeophy,  though 
only  thirteen  years  of  age.  For  three  yean  he  atteoik*! 
the  lectures  of  Lutkemann  (q.  v.),  went  in  1&47  to 
Greifswalde  to  study  theology,  and  was  hoaored  vith 
the  degree  of  magitter  aiiium.  Having  tnrelkd  fi-f 
some  time  in  order  to  enrich  his  store  of  knowledge,  he 
returned  in  1651  to  Rostock,  where  he  commenctd  i 
series  of  lectures,  which  were  so  highly  spoken  of  tltit 
the  magistrate  appointed  him  archdeacon  of  SlH«- 
rien  Kirche  when  hardly  twenty  years  of  age.  A 
year  later  the  University  of  HeimaUldt  oonfenvd  iift« 
him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity,  his  own  univfnitT 
not  acknowledging  him  worthy  until  seven  years  aAft- 
wards.  In  1659  he  was  appointed  professor  <d  Greek,  is 
1662  he  became  a  member  of  the  theok^cal  focalty  anJ 
pastor,  and  in  1671  the  whole  clergy  unanimou^lr  ap- 
pointed him  as  their  superintendent,  and  this  pci«itim 
he  held  until  his  death,  which  occurred  Sept.  13^  K»7a 
MUller  belonged  to  those  men  whom  Provideore  hsi 
called  to  sow  the  seed  of  a  new  and  fresh  evan^ficai 
life  in  a  soil  which  was  enriched  with  the  h\ooA  of  th* 
Thirty -Years'  War,  Lutheran  orthodoxy,  which  kai 
become  weakened  through  constant  contro^-erNM.  m< 
being  sufficiently  strong  to  successfully  supplant  ert^" 
bv  truth  in  life  as  well  as  in  faith.  Clirisiianitv  wa?  t« 
MUller  not  a  dogma,  but  life,  and  thus  be  may  be  re- 
garded, in  connection  with  Job.  Amdt  (q.  v.),  VaL  Sxir 
dreil  (q.  v.),  and  Chr.  Scrivcr,  as  the  predecoeor  of  Sf^- 
ner;  and  like  the  writings  of  Amdt  and  Scriver.  ht« 
own  writings  are  read  by  the  German  people  up  to  th^ 
day.  MtUler  was  a  voluminous  writer,  and  vrn«e  n  t 
only  in  German,  but  also  in  Latin.  The  best  known  <4 
his  works  are,  ApostUitche  Scklussketle  und  KntjU^"^ 
(Frankfort,  1638,  and  often)  i—EranffeKae^e  Schhsd'*^ 
(Ibid.  1768,  and  often): — ErnngeHicker  Henensspi^' 
(ibid.  1679)  .—HimrnUscker  Liebeshrss  (Bortock,  l^'-^ 
— Kreuz'f  Buss-  u,  Betschule  (ibid.  1651,  and  often-  '■- 
Geistiiche  Ei-quickungsshmien  (ibid.  1663,  and  oftro  :- 
Orat-or  ecdesiasticus,  etc  (ibid,  1669)  i—Cot^upH  <*'  * 
corum  patrodnium (ibid.  1665) i—Harmama  IXrrw  ^■• 
vique  Test,  chronologica  (ibid.  \^&S)\^Tkeslogmt  >^  - 
lasUca  (ibid.  1656).   For  a  list  of  his  writiog^  ace  Wit^. 
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Metnoria  theologorum  nostri  sacuU  darianmorum  renO' 
rata,  decas  xv  (Frankfurt,  1684),  p.  1891 ;  Rottermund, 
Suppiemeni  zu  Jocher's  Gelehrten'Lexikon,  v,  57.  See 
ilso  Koch,  Geschichle  det  deuUchen  Kirchenliedet  (Stutt^ 
gard,  1868),  iv,  66  sq. ;  J.  G.  Russwurro,  in  his  edition 
otM\i\iefB£rquu^ng$8tundm  (Reutlingen,  1842) ;  Bitt- 
Cher,  in  Tholuck's  Liter.  AnzHger^  1844,  No.  15-18;  Dr, 
H,  MuUery  eine  LtheMbuchreUmng  von  Aichel  (Hamburg, 
1854);  Wild,  Aefen  u.  Autwahl  von  AfUUer's  Schrijlen, 
in  Klaiber'a  Evang.  Volkdnbiiothek  (Stuttgaitl,  1864), 
voL  iii;  Niedner,  Lehrbuch  derchristl,  Kirckengetchichte 
(Berlin,  1866),  p.  788;  BiUiothtca  Sacra,  July,  1868, 
p.  587;  Kitto,  Oct.  1853,  p.  208;  Hase,  Church' Hist,  p. 
449.   (RP.) 

MUller,  Heinrlch  (2),  a  German  theologian,  was 
bom  at  Joel,  near  Flensburg,  Feb.  25, 1759.  He  studied 
theology  and  philosophy  at  the  University  of  Kiel,  and 
was  called  in  1786  to  the  position  of  deacon  to  the  city 
church  at  Kiel.  In  1789  he  became  also  professor  of 
theology  and  first  teacher  of  the  seminary.  He  finally 
reatgned  his  position  as  minister,  and  became  director 
of  the  seminary.  He  resigned  the  position  as  director 
of  the  seminary  in  1805,  and  died  Feb.  9, 1814.  A  mon- 
ument bv  his  scholars  was  erected  in  1818  in  the  ceme- 
tery  at  KicL  His  most  important  works  are,  Sammr- 
lung  von  EvangeUm  und  Episteln,  nebst  Gebeien  fur  die 
kirchliche  und  hSusliche  AndachU  Ein  Anhang  zum 
JSchleswig-lIoUteinischen  Gesangbuche  (Kiel,  1813,  8vo) : 
^I^rbuch  der  KcUechetik  (Kiel,  1816)  i—Handbuch  der 
Katechetik ;  ein  Commtntar  Uber  das  lehrbuch :  lleraut- 
ffegeben  von  C.  Cargtewten  (Altona,  1821-23,  2  vols.  8vo). 
8ee  Doring, GeUhrte  Theol, Deutschlanda, s.  v.  (KG.  B.) 

MUUer,  Heinrlch  Daniel,  a  German  theologian, 
was  born  at  Buchenau,  in  Hesse-Darmstadt,  Sept.  24, 
1712.  He  was  educated  at  Giessen,  Marburg,  Halle, 
and  Jena.  In  1742  he  was  appointed  city  minister  and 
detlnitor  at  Giessen,  and  in  1748  professor  extraordinary 
of  theology.  In  1749  he  followed  a  call  to  Echzell,  in 
llesse-Darmstadt,  as  metropolitan  and  pastor  primarius ; 
became  in  1777  inspector  of  the  convent  of  the  same 
place,  and  died  March  22, 1797.  His  most  important 
works  are,  Dis$,  de  Christo  Deo  magna  vero  et  benedicto 
ad  Tit,  iiy  13 ;  1  Joh,  v,  20 ;  Rom.  ixy  5  (Jenn,  1736, 4to) : 
— Diss,  inaug.  de  existeiUia  Dei  e<  revelationU  ejusque 
criteriia  (Gisase,  1739,  4to) : — Disquititio  philosophica  de 
quan/i/aie  (ibid.  1746,  4to)  : — Theses  philosophica  (ibid. 
1746, 4to) : — Commentalio  philosophica  de  syatemate  har- 
monia  prcestabilittBf  qua  comprimis  quaei-Uury  an  liberta- 
tfm  tollai  hoc  nfstemaf  (ibid.  1746,  4to) : — Progr.  de 
I*hilosopho  practico  (ibid.  1748,  4to) : — Diss,  theologica 
de  ahsoluto  electionis  et  reprobationis  decreto  (ibid.  1749, 
4to)  : — Diss,  de  incredulitate  finali  (ibid.  1749,  4to): — 
Commentalio  de  Messia  Doctore  justitia  ad  Joel  ii^  23, 
qua  exerciiium  dispiUatorium  cum  selectis  theologia  cul- 
furibus  instituendum  signijictit  (ibid.  1750, 4to). — Doring, 
Oelehr.  TheoL  Deutschlands,  iv,  580  sq. 

Milller,  Johann  Baptist,  a  celebrated  German 
painter  of  sacred  subjects,  was  bom  at  Gerartsried,  in 
Bavaria,  and  studied  art  at  the  Academy  of  Munich  un- 
der Eberhard,  and  later  under  Hess.  The  latter  he  as- 
sisted in  the  frescos  of  the  All  Saints'  Chapel,  and  paint- 
ed independently  The  Baptism  of  Christ.  From  1842 
to  1849  he  painted  for  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  these 
works  weie  afterwards  presented  to  the  Cologne  cathe- 
draL  Later  he  painted  many  sacred  subjects  on  altars 
and  church  windows.  He  died  at  Munich  in  1869. 
Jeremiah  upon  the  ruins  ofJenucdem  is  regarded  as  his 
best  oil-painting.  Many  of  his  works  have  been  repro- 
duced in  lithography,  engravings,  and  chromos.  See 
V ogleTj  A  Ugemeines  KunsUer^Lexikon,  s.  v. 

MUller,  Johann  Caspar,  a  German  Roman  Cath- 
olic theologian,  was  bom  at  Naumburg  Feb.  26, 1749,  and 
was  educated  at  Fritzlar.  In  1766  he  entere<l  the  gym- 
nasiam  at  Mentz,  and  afterwards  studied  philosophy  and 
theology.  After  being  admitted  to  the  theological  sero- 
inar>',  he  was  ordained,  and  appointed  chaplain  at  Hep- 


penheim,  and  one  year  later  professor  at  Worms,  also 
prefect  of  the  gymnasium,  and  vicar  of  the  churches  of 
St.  Mary's  and  of  the  Holy  Cross;  assistant  of  the  theo- 
logical faculty,  »nd  minister  of  the  court  military  hos- 
pital of  St  John  the  Baptist  It  was  his  pleasure  to 
give  his  time  entirely  to  study  and  to  the  duties  of  the 
Church;  but  the  French  war  compelled  him  to  leave 
Mentz.  He  retumed  to  Mentz  after  the  Prussians  had 
taken  possession  of  that  place.  He,  however,  now  re- 
signed his  ecclesiastical  offices,  only  soon  after  to  be  ap- 
pointed canon  of  the  chapter  of  the  church  of  St  Peter 
at  Fritzlar,  and  also  of  the  St  John  of  the  Ambnebuig. 
Later  he  was  removed  to  Aschaffenburg,  as  principal 
of  the  gymnasium  and  provost  of  the  prince-electoral 
grammar  schools.  In  1804  he  was  appointed  professor 
extraordinary  of  ecclesiastical  law  at  Marburg;  in  1806 
principal  of  the  seminary  for  teachers  of  the  three  Chris- 
tian confessions.  He  died  November  8,  1810.  MUller 
had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Church  history,  patristic 
theology,  and  exegesis,  which  he  evinced  by  his  Disser- 
tatio  de  Socinianis  and  Harmonie  der  vier  Ecangelisten, 
and  similar  works.  He  contributed  often  to  the  Mam- 
zer  theologische  Monat*sch'\flen,  Schuderojps  Journal 
zurVeredlungdes  Prediger^  und  SchuUehrerstandes  (Jahr- 
gang  5,  Bd.  1,  St  1),  and  several  other  journals.  His 
most  important  works  are  in  the  department  of  the  clas- 
sics. Among  these  are,  Titi  LivH  Patav,  Historiarum 
liber  primus  et  selecta  qucedam  capita,  scholis  Afogunti- 
nensHms  adomavil  (Mentz,  1780, 8vo) : — Eutropii  Brevi- 
arium  histories  Romante,  scholis  Mogun/iacis  in  quibus 
LatinUatis  initia  docentur  adomavil  (ibid.  1781, 8vo) : — 
Quinti  Horatii  Flacci  Odes  selecta,  scholis  Moguniiacis 
edidit  (ibid.  1784,  8vo) : — Diss,  historico- theologica  de 
ortu,  vero  religionis  egstemate,  progressu,  statu  hodiemo 
secta  Unitaria  seu  Sociniana,  ac  de  prono  e  sect  a  Pro- 
testantium  ad  iUam  transitu,  quam  cum  thesHnu  ex  uni- 
versa  theologia  selectis  defendit  (ibid.  1784, 8vo;  2d  edit 
ibid.  1787,  8vo) : — M.  T.  Ciceroms  orationes  selecta  ix, 
schnliis  adomavil.  Editio  secunda  aucta  et  emendaUt 
(ibid.  1787,  8vo): — Der  Triumph  der  PhUosojthie  im 
18'«  Jahrhundert  (Frankf.  a.  M.  1803,  2  vols.  8vo)  :— 
Geschichte  der  Romer,fur  studirende  utuI  gebildete  Leser, 
aus  tien  Quellen  dargestdlt.  Iste  Abtheilung  vom  An- 
fange  des  kleinen  Stnais  bis  zum  Ends  der  qrossen  Re^ 
pubiik  (ibid.  1805,  8vo).  See  Doring,  GeUhr.  TheoL 
Deutschkmds,  s.  v. 

MiiUer,  Johann. Christian  Frledrich  "Wil- 
helm  von,  a  noted  German  engraver  of  sacred  sub- 
jects, was  born  at  Stuttgard  in  1782.  He  was  carefully 
educated  by  his  father,  Johann  Gotthard  (see  below),  in 
all  those  branches  of  the  arts  which,  by  his  own  experi- 
ence, he  knew  to  be  requisite  to  constitute  an  excellent 
engraver;  and  in  1802  went  to  complete  his  studies  at 
Paris,  where  at  that  time  the  majority  of  the  finest  works 
of  art  in  Europe  were  collected  together  in  the  Louvre. 
Here,  in  1808,  MuUer  engraved  the  St.  John  about  to 
write  his  Revelation,  after  Domeniahino,  in  which  the 
eagle  brings  him  his  pen ;  and  A  dam  and  Ere  under  the 
Tree  of  Life,  after  Raphael.  He  was  commiaMoned 
shortly  afterwards  by  Kittner,  a  printseller  of  Dresden, 
to  engrave  his  last  and  greatest  work,  the  Madonna  di 
San  JSisto  of  Raphael,  in  the  Dresden  (nailery.  Ho  was 
wholly  occupied  for  the  remainder  of  his  short  life  on 
this  plate,  which  he  just  lived  to  complete,  but  he  never 
saw  a  finished  print  from  it  He  removed  to  Dresden 
in  1814.  and  was  appointed  professor  of  engraving  in  the 
academy  there.  His  existence  seems  almost  to  have 
been  wrapped  up  in  the  execution  of  this  plate :  he  was 
occupied  with  it  day  and  night,  and,  always  of  a  sickly 
constitution,  the  infallible  result  of  such  constant  appli- 
cation and  excitement  soon  made  its  appearance.  He 
was,  however,  in  vain  advised  to  desist  for  a  while  from 
his  work.  He  completed  the  plate  and  sent  it  to  Paris 
to  be  printed ;  but  with  his  plate  the  artificial  excite- 
ment which  supported  him  departed  also;  he  had  just 
strength  enough  left  to  admit  of  his  being  carried  to 
the  Sonnenstein,  near  Pima,  where  he  died  in  1816,  only 
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a  few  days  before  the  proof  of  his  plate  arrived  from 
Parifl.  It  was  suspended  over  the  head  of  his  bier  as  he 
lay  dead,  thos  reminding  one  of  the  similar  untimely 
fate  of  the  great  master  of  the  original,  above  whose 
head,  as  he  lay  in  state,  was  hung  also  his  last  work, 
The  Transfiguratioru,  MuUer  engraved  only  eighteen 
plates,  but  the  Madonna  di  San  Sisto  is  in  itself  a  host, 
and  exhibits  him  at  least  the  equal  of  Raphael  Mor- 
ghen,  to  whose  Transfiffuration  it  serves  as  a  good  pen- 
dant. There  are  several  lithographic  copies  of  it.  An 
index  of  his  plates  and  those  of  his  father  was  published 
by  Andresen  at  Leipsic  in  1865.  At  Harvard  College 
there  are  nuieteen  fine  copies  of  his  plates  in  the  "  Gray 
Collection." — English  Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  Nagler,  A  Ugemeine» 
KunUkT'Lexikonj  s.  v. ;  Spooner,  Biog,  Hiti,  of  the  Fine 
A  rts,  8.  V. 

MiUler,  Johann  Daniel,  a  German  theologian, 
was  bom  at  Allendorf  May  22,  1721,  and  was  educated 
at  Giessen,  where  he  studied  theology,  philosophy,  and 
ancient  languages.  In  1740  he  was  appointed  rector  at 
his  native  place,  and  acted  at  the  same  time  as  assistant 
muiister  of  a  church.  In  1768  he  took  the  position  of 
professor  of  divinity  at  the  University  of  Kinteln,  and 
there  died,  April  80, 1794.  Besides  nugaerous  disserta- 
tions in  journals,  he  published  several  works,  of  which  the 
most  important  are,  Diss,  in  qua  immoriaUuu  amnuE  ex 
principiis  rationiSf  methodo  mathenutficorum  demowtra- 
tur  (GisssB,  1748, 4to) : — Der  rechie  Gtbrauch  und  Miss-, 
brauch  der  Vemunjl  bet  Geheimnissen  der  A  uferstthung 
der  Todtm  insbesondere  (Frankf.  a.  M.  1747, 8vo)  v—Pos- 
sSbUitas  et  certitudo  resurrectionis  morluorum  ex  prmci- 
pits  ralioms  excitata,  methodo  mathematicorum  demon- 
strcUai  cum  prte/atione  J.  G,  CamU  (Marburg,  1752, 
8vo) : — Diss,  theologuxL  de  Proridenlia  Dei  ex  confusione 
mundi  denumstrata  (lUntcIn,  1771,  4to):  —  Erddechter 
Kunstgriff  unserer  Zeiten^  die  Religion  Atrch  die  Bibel 
und  die  Bibel  durch  die  Religion  zu  bestreiten  (Brunsw. 
1777, 8vo) : — Progr,  de  mutikUione  Dei^  Scriptura,  mi/n- 
di  et  anima  violaia  raiionis  et  revelaiionis  teste  (Riiiteln, 
1784, 4to).  See  Doling,  Gelehr.  TheoL  DeuUchlands,  iv, 
585-587. 

BffUller,  Johann  Gteorg,  D.D.,  brother  of  the  fa- 
mous historian  J.  v.  Muller,  was  bom  at  Schaffhausen 
Sept.  8, 1759.  His  early  religious  as  well  as  secular  edu- 
cation he  received  from  his  father,  who  was  the  minis- 
ter of  that  place.  The  writings  of  Young  and  Lavater 
impressed  him  so  deeply  that  he  decided  to  devote  him- 
self to  the  study  of  theology.  To  this  end  he  first  went 
to  Zurich  and  afterwards  to  Gottingen,  which  latter 
place,  however,  he  soon  lefl  on  account  of  the  then  pre- 
vailing neological  tendency.  He  longed  for  troth,  but 
Gottingen  could  not  satisfy  his  thirst  for  it,  and  he  sought 
for  a  teacher  who  could  remove  his  doubts  and  ease  his 
oppressed  spirits.  About  this  time  Herder's  name  became 
known  to  the  world,  and  MuUer  betook  himself  to  Wei- 
mar, then  celebrated  as  the  Athens  of  Germany.  Her- 
der received  MtUler  very  kindly,  and  even  took  him  into 
his  house.  In  1794  MUller  returned  to  his  native  place, 
and  accepted  the  professorship  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
languages  at  the  collegium  humanitatis,  because  of  his 
feeble  constitution,  which  prevented  him  from  taking 
chaiige  of  a  church.  In  the  time  of  the  revolution  he 
held  some  high  political  positions,  all  of  which  he  aban- 
doned, only  retaining  his  professorship  until  his  death, 
Sept.  20, 1819.  In  him  the  Church  lost  a  tme  divine,  a 
faithful  witness,  whose  main  object  was  to  propagate 
principles  akin  to  those  of  Herder,  but  in  a  more  ortho- 
dox sense.  His  writings,  which  have  mainly  an  apolo- 
getical  value,  are  as  follows,  PhUosophisthe  AufsStze 
(Breslau,  1789): — Unterhalfungen  mil  Serena  (Winter- 
thur,  l79&^\SOd)i—Behenntnisse  merhourdiger  Manner 
von  sich  seWst  (1791, 1795, 8  vols.)  '.—Brief e  fiber  das  Stv- 
dium  der  Wissensehc^en,  etc.  (1798 ;  2d  ed.  1807)  x—The- 
ophiL,  Uwterhahungen  Uber  die  christl.  Religion  (1801), 
which  treats  of  reUgion,  mythology,  revelatit)n,  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  and  reading  and  explanation  of 


the  holy  Scriptures : — Reliquien  alter  Zeiten,  Sitter  wad 
Meinungen  (1803-1806.  4  vols.):— Tom  GUmhen  itt 
Christen  (1816,  2  vols. ;  2d  ed.  1828)  i—BHebe  in  die  Bi- 
bel (1830,  2  vols.,  ed.  by  Prof.  Kircbofer,  etc.)i  See 
Herzog,  ReaU-Encyklop,  s.  v. ;  TheoL  Univerwal-Lexibm^ 
s.  v.;  Hurst's  Hagenbach,  Hisi.  of  the  CkwnA  m  the 
mh  and  i9lh  Cent,  ii,  22, 47, 409.     (R  P.) 

MUller,  Johann  Gk>tt£fetreu,  a  Geroum  theo- 
logian, was  bom  in  1701  at  Calbe,  in  Prassia.  He  ms 
educated  first  at  his  native  place,  then  at  Klosterbergnu 
and  at  the  University  of  Halle,  where  he  studied  theol- 
ogy. He  was  appointed  minister  at  the  penitentiazy  at 
Halle  in  1727,  but  was  discharged,  as  he  would  not  saiic> 
tion  the  union  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches, 
which  was  brought  about  by  king  Frederick  William  1 
of  Prussia.  Muller  now  went  to  Leipsfc,  and  beetoK 
there  bachelor  of  divinity  and  minister  of  the  univensiy 
church.  In  1789  the  chief  consistory  secured  for  him  a 
place  at  the  **  Kreuz  Kirche"  at  Suh'l.  In  1745  be 
appointed  superintendent  at  Schleusingen,  also 
of  the  consistory.  In  1750  he  was  appointed  ephoras 
of  the  gymnasium,  and  died  August  16, 1787.  MoDer 
possessed  a  thorough  knowledge  of  ancient  langns^Te^ 
which  he  shows  in  his  programmes  De  schoUs purgatmiis 
(1761,  4to)  and  De  cnamantibus  apocalgjdieis  «.  ewiie- 
malibus  mvustrorumEvangelii  in  scholis  et  eccieeOs  (1777, 
4to).  One  of  his  most  important  works  is  Progr.  ra 
Urim  et  Thumim  scholarum  (Schleusingis^  1748,  4co}. 
See  Doring,  Gelehr.  TheoL  DeitischlandSj  s.  v. 

Mttller,  Johann  Qottbard  von,  a  celebrated 
German  engraver  of  sacred  subjects,  was  bom  at  Bern- 
hausen,  near  Stuttgard,  in  1747.  His  father,  who  hdd 
an  official  situation  under  the  government  of  his  native 
country,  wished  to  educate  Muller  for  the  Church,  bat 
the  youth  showed  so  much  ability  for  art  in  the  nevhr- 
established  (1761)  Academy  of  Fine  Arta  at  Stottgard 
that  the  prince  himself  urged  him  to  follow  art  as  his 
profession.  Accordingly,  in  1764,  MuUcr,  under  coort 
patronage,  entered  the  school  of  the  conrt-pttinter,  Giu- 
bal,  who  recommended  him  to  follow  engraving,  which 
he  pursued  for  six  years  (1770-76)  at  Paris  under  Wfllr. 
with  such  success  that  in  1776  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  French  Academy.  He  wlis  caUed  home  in 
the  same  year  by  duke  Carl  to  found  a  school  of  art  at 
Stuttgard,  which,  under  his  guidance,  produced  many 
excellent  artists.  In  1785  M tiller  was  invited  to  retom 
to  Paris  to  engrave  the  portrait  of  Louis  XVI,  painted 
in  1774  by  Duplessis.  In  1802  Bf  tiller  was  made  pitK 
fessor  of  engraving  in  the  academy  at  Stuttgard,  where 
he  instmcted  several  of  the  best  engravers  of  Germsny 
during  the  eariier  part  of  the  19ih  century,  among  whom 
his  own  son.  Christian  Friedrich,  is  the  forenoec  He 
was  elected  successively  a  member  of  the  principal  Ger- 
man academies,  was  presented  in  1808  by  the  king  Fred- 
erick of  WUrtemberg  with  the  Order  of  (^vil  Merit,  and 
in  1818  was  made  a  Knight  of  the  Wtlrtemberg  Crmm 
by  Frederick's  successor,  king  William.  He  died  at 
Stuttgard  in  1830,  and  in  the  same  year  a  btography  of 
him  was  published  in  the  Sdiv&ise^e  MeHttr,  No.  71. 
MuUer  engraved  only  thirty-three  plates — a  amall  num- 
ber— but  some  of  them  are  large  and  elaborate  works: 
they  are,  however,  chiefly  portraits.  His  principal  at- 
cred  subjects  are  the  Madonna  delta  Seggiola,  fiir  (be 
Musee  Fran^ais,  engraved  in  1804,  by  many  constdereti 
superior  to  the  print  of  the  same  subject  by  Raphael 
Morghen ;  a  St,  Catharine,  with  two  Angels^  after  Le«>- 
nardo  da  Vinci.  See  Nagler,  A  Ugemeines  Kunstler-Lex' 
ikon,  B.  v. ;  Spooner,  Biog,  HisL  of  the  Fine  Arls^KT, 

MUller,  Johann  Gk>ttlieb,  a  German  theob- 
gian,  who  labored  largely  for  the  elevation  of  the  masses 
and  the  spreading  of  holiness  anaong  the  rural  popula- 
tion of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Waldorf,  near  Liihao,  Ore. 
80,  1760.  He  was  educated  at  the  Univenitr  of  Wit- 
tenberg. He  was  appointed  in  1784  minister  at  Pbdrr>- 
sche,  near  Muskau ;  in  1802  minister  at  Jttnkendocf  and 
UUeradorf,  near  Kieaky ;  and  in  1809  miniiler  at  Noi- 
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kirch,  near  Bautasen,  where  he  died,  Jon.  11, 1829.  His 
most  important  works  are,  Ueber  die  »ckrecklickm  Fo^en 
Oder  Wirhtngen  des  Aufruhrt  (Gdrlitz,  1793,  8vo):  — 
OberkauUsiUche  Reformatiomgeadiichle  (ibid.  1801 ,  8vo) : 
— Christoph  FrommoH  zu  Lobethal,  odor:  Der  Landmann 
als  Chrigtj  wie  er  sem  §oUte  und  ist,  Ein  ChrisUvAet 
Sittenbuehfur  den  lieben  Bauermtand  (ibid.  1803,  8vo). 
See  Doring,  Gelehrte  TkeoU  Deuttchlandgj  iv,  590,  591. 

Miiller,  Johann  Btephan,  a  German  theolo- 
gian, was  born  at  Smalobucb,  in  the  BUck  Forest,  July 
20, 1730,  and  was  educated  at  the  gymnasium  at  Kudol- 
st^t  and  the  University  of  Jena.  In  1756  he  was  ap- 
pointed an  assistant  of  the  philosophical  faculty,  and 
became  also  a  member  of  the  Latin  Society  at  Jena,  and 
in  1758  assessor  of  the  consistoiy  at  KudolstUdt,  In 
1759  he  was  appointed  professor  extraordinary  of  phi- 
losophy at  Jena,  and  in  1763  he  was  made  professor  at 
Gieasen.  He  became  a  member  of  the  academies  of 
sciences  at  Erfurt,  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  and  at  Gies- 
aen.  In  1768  he  was  honored  with  the  superintendency 
of  the  diocese  of  Marburg,  in  which  place  he  died,  Oct. 
24,  1768.  His  most  important  works  are,  Dubiorum 
vtrique  modo,  quo  procedunt  Theoloffi  in  explicanda  im^ 
puiatione  peccaii  Adamitici  oppositorum,  breci»  et  mo- 
desta  re$olutio  ac  utriusque  istius  conciliatio  (Jena,  1752, 
4to)  : — /Hm.  utrum  doctrma  de  mentis  materialitate  ky- 
pothetia  phiiosophica  possit  vocari^  et  quo  ostenso,  an 
Ola  prcbabilior  doctrina  de  simpUcitate  animif  (ibid. 
1753, 4to) : — Diss,  phiiosophica  de  hominis  obl^atiotie  ad 
utendum  mediis  revdationis  vel  ante  admissam  iUius 
verU(Uem  divinam  (ibid.  1755,  4to):  —  Diss,  sententitu 
Protestantium  juris  natune  dodorum  de  lege  naturcdi 
a  rituperationUms  ceL  P.  DestngU  de/endens  (ibid.  1756, 
4to)  :  —  Diss,  metaphysica  sententiam  Philosophorum 
Christianorum  de  tnundi  et  substantiarum  origine  nova 
qnadam  hypoihesi  contra  systemcUa  A  ristotelis  defendens 
(ibid.  1767,  4to) : — Die  Unschuld  Luther's  in  der  Lekre 
von  dem  Zustande  der  Seele  nach  dem  Tode,  wider  die 
in  unsem  Tagen  erregte  BeschuUUgung,  als  ob  dersdhe 
ein  SeeUnschldfer  gewesen  sei,  gerettet  (ibid.  1757,  4to) : 
— Dass  Luther  die  I^re  vom  Seelenschla/e  nie  gegkuUtt 
htibf,  vjeiter  und  mil  den  starksten  Grunden  erwiesen 
(ibid.  1759,  4to) : -i- i>tM.  Quid  Reformatio  ab  eo  vix 
Pantificii  deflectunt  in  doctrina  de  S,  Ccma,  quod  offen- 
(lunt  Reformati  (ibid.  1776, 4to) : — De  novis  inter  Regem 
GaUorum  et  Magislratum  dissensiombus  quid  mild  vide' 
tur  (ibid.  1766,  8vo).  See  Doring,  Gekhrte  TheoL 
DeuUchlandSj  s.  v. 

Mliller,  Karl  Ottfrled,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
ipiished  classical  scholars  of  recent  times,  is  noted  for  his 
Labors  in  the  department  of  comparative  religion,  hav- 
ing furnished  works  ver}*  valuable  on  Grecian  mythol- 
ogy and  religion.  He  was  bom  Aug.  28, 1797,  at  Brieg, 
in  Silesia,  and  received  a  careful  education.  He  de- 
voted himself,  at  the  universities  of  Breslau  and  Berlin, 
to  philological  and  archieological  studies,  and  the  first 
fruit  of  his  learning  was  the  publication  of  the  ^gine- 
tiatrutn  Liber  (Berlin,  1H17).  Shortly  after  he  received 
an  appointment  to  the  Mugdtilenum  in  Breslau,  where 
his  leisure  hours  were  devoted  to  a  grand  attempt  to 
analyze  the  whole  circle  of  Greek  myths.  In  1819  he 
obtained  an  archaeological  chair  in  Gottingen ;  and  to 
thoroughly  prepare  himself  for  it,  visited  the  collections 
in  Germany,  France,  and  EngUuid.  His  great  design 
was  to  embrace  the  whole  life  of  ancient  Greece,  its  art, 
politics,  industry,  religion,  in  one  warm  and  vivid  con- 
ception— in  a  woni,  to  cover  the  skeletons  of  antiquity 
with  flesh,  and  to  make  the  dry  bones  live.  With  this 
view  he  lectured  and  wrote  with  a  fine,  earnest  anima- 
tion, until  the  political  troubles  in  Hanover  made  his 
position  uncomfortable.  He  obtained  permission  to 
travel,  and  made  tours  in  Greece  and  Italy,  but  unfor- 
tunately died  of  an  intermittent  fever  at  Athens,  Aug.  1, 
1840.  MUller^s  literary  and  scholarly  activity  stretched 
over  the  whole  field  of  Greek  antiquity,  furnishing  many 
new  and  striking  elucidations  of  the  geography  and  to- 


pography, literature,  grammar,  mythology,  manners  and 
customs  of  the  ancients.  The  work  of  special  interest 
to  us  is  his  Prol^omena  xu  einer  wissemthaJUichen  My^ 
thologie  (Gottingen,  1825,  8vo;  EngL  by  Leitch,  Lond. 
1844,  8vo).  His  work  on  the  Dorians  is  also  valoabfe 
to  the  student  of  comparative  religion,  as  well  as  his 
work  on  the  Etruscans,  **  MUller,*"  says  a  conteroporar>% 
"  was  a  man  of  the  most  extensive  and  varied  acquire- 
ments, and  of  a  keen  and  penetrating  judgment.  He 
acquired  a  European  reputation  at  a  comparatively  early 
age.  His  numerous  works,  however,  are  not  all  of  equal 
merit,  and  the  two  faiUts  more  particularly  to  be  no- 
ticed are  his  great  haste  in  the  composition  of  his  works 
and  a  tendency  to  theorize  and  generalize  on  hisufiicient 
grounds.  But  in  extent  of  knowledge  and  reading  there 
scarcely  ever  was  a  scholar  who  surpassed  him."  See 
Neuer  Nekrolog  der  Deutschen  fiir  1841 ;  LUcke,  Erm- 
nerut^ieth  an  Karl  Ottfried  MuUer  (Gotting.  1841,  8vo), 
which  contains  an  admirable  delineation  of  MuUer's  per- 
sonal character. 

MiUler,  Peter  EraBmns,  a  Danish  prelate,  noted 
as  a  theological  and  antiquarian  writer,  was  bom  at 
Copenhagen  May  29, 1776.  He  studied  at  the  univer- 
sity of  that  city,  where  in  1791  he  passed  his  theologi- 
cal examination.  He  afterwards  spent  a  year  and  a 
half  at  some  of  the  German  univenities,  and  paid  a 
vbit  of  eight  mouths  to  France  and  of  three  to  England. 
After  his  return  he  attained  to  eminence  as  a  scholar, 
wrote  numerous  works,  was  appointed  professor  of  the- 
ology at  the  university  in  1801,  was  raised  to  the  rank 
of  bishop  in  1822,  and  in  1830  was  appointed  to  the 
bishopric  of  Zealand,  the  liighest  ecclesiastical  dignity 
in  Denmark.  He  died  SepL  16, 1884.  His  theological 
works  on  the  Christian  Moral  System  (1808),  on  the 
Grounds  for  Belief  in  the  Divinity  of  Christianity  (1810), 
on  the  Ci^eeds  of  the  Christian  Church  (1817),  all  in 
Danish,  are  in  high  esteem,  but  his  literary  reputation 
b  chieiiy  founded  on  his  essays  in  the  department  of 
Danish  and  Norse  antiquarian  studies.  Ainong  these, 
his  best  are,  On  the  Importance  of  the  Icelandic  Lain- 
guage : — On  the  Rise  and  Dedine  of  Icelandic  Ilistari' 
ography: — On  the  Authenticity  of  the  Edda  of  Snorro: 
— Critical  Examination  of  the  Traditional  fUstory  of 
Denmark  and  Norway : — Critical  Examination  of  the 
last  Seven  Books  of  Scao  Grammaticus: — and,  above 
all,  his  SagabiUiothek,  or  Library  of  the  Sagas  (Copenh. 
1817-20, 3  vols.).  Bishop  MUller  was  also  the  editor  of 
a  literary  journal  {Dansk  Literatur  Tidende)  for  many 
years. — English  Cyclop,  s.  v.  See  Kraft  og  Nycmp,  A  /(- 
nindeligt  Literaturleaticon,  s.  v. 

MiUler,  Phllipp  Jacob,  a  noted  German-French 
(Alsace)  theologian  and  philosopher,  was  bom  at  Stras- 
burg  in  March,  1732.  He  studied  at  the  high  scbocd 
of  his  native  place  and  at  the  celebrated  German  uni- 
versities. In  1782  he  became  professor  of  philosophy 
at  his  alma  mater  and  canon  of  St.  Thomas,  as  well  as 
president  of  the  assembly  of  Strasburg  pastors.  He 
died  in  1795.  MuUer  was  well  versed  in  the  Greek  and 
Hebrew  antiquities,  and  was  a  student  of  the  exact  sci- 
ences. His  travels  had  extended  his  knowledge  of  men 
and  things,  and  he  therefore  became  a  person  of  influence. 
His  writings,  which  were  mainly  in  the  department  of 
metaphysics  and  moraU,  helped  only  to  confirm  the  rep- 
utation secured.  The  most  interesting  of  his  writings 
are,  De  pluralitaie  mundorum  (1750,  4to) : — De  commer^ 
do  ammi  et  corporis  (1761, 4to) : — Psyc/iologia  Pytha^ 
gorica  (1773) : — De  legUms  naturm  (1775). 

Mullion  or  Monyall,  the  upright  division  be- 
tween the  lights  of  windows,  screens,  etc,  in  Gothic  ar^ 
chitecture.  Mullions  are  rarely  met  with  in  Norman 
arehitecture,  but  they  become  more  frequent  in  the 
Early  English  style,  and  in  the  Decorated  and  Perpen- 
dicular are  very  common.  They  have  s(»metimes  small 
shafts  attached  to  them,  which  carry  the  tracery  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  windows.  In  late  domestic  architect- 
ure they  are  usually  plain.    The  cut  shows  mullions 
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thoM  dead  bodle*  of  m 


Mnllian,— Wlndnir  from  CsrliBlB  Cmliednil. 

Mombo  Jumbo,  i  my aUrioaB  penanage  rrightful 

to  th«  whole  rice  of  AdricaniaMmiia.  According  to  [be 

description  ofMr.  Wiliion,''h8  is  *  8trorj[,  ■thletie  oisn 

disguised  in  dry  planuiii  leaves, uid  bearing  arod  id  hii 

unsparing  severit)-.  When  invoked  by  an  injured  hus- 
band, lie  appears  about  the  ouUthini  of  the  village  al 
dusk,  and  commences  all  suna  of  i>ari[oininie&,  Aflei 
supper  he  ventures  to  the  town-hall,  where  he  com- 
mencea  his  antics,  and  every  grown  person,  male  or  fe^ 
male,  must  be  present,  or  Buliject  themselves  to  tbe'sus- 
picion  of  a  guilty  conscience.  The  perfntmaiice  is  kppi 
up  until  luidnighi,  when  Miimbo,  wiih  the  agility  of  thi 
tiger,  suddenly  springs  upon  the  offender,  and  chastises 
her  most  soundly,  amid  the  sbuuls  and  laughter  of 
iniiltitude,inwhich  the  other  women  Join  mora  hean 
than  anybody  else,  with  the  view,  no  donbl,  of  raising 
themselves  aboi-e  the  suspicion  of  such  inlldelitj'.''  See 
Gardner,  Failkt  of  lie  World,  p.  «8. 

Utuntny  is  a  name  derived  from  an  Arabic  word, 
mum,  ugnifying  icax,  and  is  now  applied  not  only  to 


I  of  whici 


e  amilai  material  wai  iw  d. 


rlry  state  from  the  process  of  putrefaction.  The  an  of 
etDbaliDing,by  which  the  greater  part  of  the  mummiB 
now  e^tisting  were  prepared,  was  practiced  by  the  A> 
syrisns,  Fersians,  Ethiopians,  Eg^-ptiana,  and  lo  »aip 
extent  also  by  the  Hebrews,  Greeks,  Rumans,  andbniliB 
continent  iiy  the  Mexicans  and  Pemvians.  But  wilb 
greatest  skill  it  was  praciiced  by  tlie  inhabitants  of  sn- 
Egypt,  of  whom  whole  gcneiationa  still  tnoaiji 
'ved  from  decay  in  the  vast  bypogcA  or  at^ 
I  in  the  neighborhood  of  Thebes  and  the  othtr 
great  cities  afthac  country.    It  has  been  eetimUed  thai 

Egypt  from  the  beginning  of  embalming  until  its  dii- 
linuance  in  Che  Tth  cenl.urv.  The  mummiei  wbidi 
filled  with  aromatics  only  are  oiive-coloreil;  Iboi 
1  is  dry,  flexible,  and  like  tanned  leather,  and  (im- 

traded;  their  features  arc  dist  in  cl,  and  appear  to  be  like 

those  that  existed  in  life;  the  resins  which  alllbdrcar- 
conlain  are  dr)-,  light,  hriiile,  and  aromatic-,  the 

leelh,  hair,  and  eyebrows  are  generally  perfect ;  some  <if 

nent  parts.   The  muiamies  which  are  tilled  with  bit  unn 

are  reddish;  their  skins  are  hard  and  palisbe<l,  as  ifilin- 
had  been  varnished ;  they  are  dr^',  heavy,  inixloious.  iDd 
difficult  to  unroll;  their  features  are  but  idightly  altfied; 
the  hard,  black,  resinous  substance  with  which  tbey  ir 
tilled  posseases  httle  odor,  and  they  are  Bcamly  alter- 
able by  exposure  tn  the  air.  Those  which  have  bHo 
salted,  as  well  as  thus  prepared,  differ  lit  lie  in  their  gii>- 
eral  appearance  from  those  Just  described,  but  Ibej  an 
usually  less  perfect,  the  features  being  alteiwJ,  atid  iLeir 
hair  having  commonly  fallen  olT.  When  they  are  un- 
covered and  exposed  to  the  air,  a  slight  saline  cffli'Rv 
cence  forma  upon  them,  which  consists  of  diffcmt  uli< 
of  soda.  Those  mummies  which  have  been  only  kIi- 
ed  and  dried  are  even  less  perfect  than  the  preeediiifr. 
Their  features  are  entirely  destroyed ;  all  their  bait  ha 
fallen  off;  and  both  the  body  and  the  bandages  by  which 
it  is  enveloped  fsll  in  pieces  when  brought  to  the  aii, 
or  may  very  ea.<nly  be  broken  up.  In  many  of  iIkm 
artipocere  is  formed;  but  in  general  they  are  hard.  (;tt. 
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and  wbitlith,  like  dirty  parchment  The  bandaging,  to 
which  all  the  Kgjptiau  mummies  were  subjected,  was 
one  4>r  the  most  remarkable  parts  of  the  process.  Their 
envelopes  are  composed  of  numerous  linen  bands,  each 
several  feet  long,  applied  one  over  the  other  fifteen  or 
twenty  times,  and  surrounding  first  each  limb  and  then 
the  whole  body.  They  are  applied  and  interlaced  so 
accurately  that  one  might  suppose  they  were  intended 
to  restore  to  the  dry,  shrivelled  body  its  original  form 
and  size.  The  only  difference  in  the  bandages  of  the 
different  kinds  of  mummies  is  in  their  greater  or  less 
fineness  of  texture;  they  are  applied  on  all  in  nearly 
the  same  manner.  All  the  bandages  and  wrappings 
which  have  been  examined  with  the  microscope  are  of 
linen.  The  body  is  first  covered  by  a  narrow  dress, 
laced  at  the  back  and  tied  at  the  throat,  or  it  is  all  en- 
veloped in  one  large  bandage.  The  head  is  covered  by 
a  square  piece  of  very  fine  linen,  of  which  the  centre 
forms  a  kind  of  mask  over  the  features.  Five  or  six 
such  pieces  are  sometimes  put  one  over  the  other,  and 
the  Ust  is  usually  painted  or  gilded  in  representation  of 
the  embalmed  person.  Every  part  of  the  body  is  then 
separately  enveloped  with  several  bandages  impregnat- 
ed with  resin.  The  legs,  extended  side  by  side,  and  the 
arms,  crossed  over  the  chest,  are  fixed  by  other  band- 
ages which  surround  the  whole  body;  and  these  last, 
which  are  commonly  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  are 
fixed  by  long,  crossing,  and  very  ingeniously  applied 
bands,  which  complete  the  envelope.  Most  of  the  bod- 
ies Bie  placed  in  this  state  in  the  catacombs;  those  of 
the  rich  onlv  are  enclosed  in  case&  The  cases  are  usu- 
ally  double,  the  interior  being  composed  of  boards  made 
of  several  portions  of  linen  glued  together,  and  the  ex- 
terior cut  from  a  piece  of  cedar  or  sycamore  wood.  See 
Embalmimo. 

The  body,  afler  being  embalmed,  was  thus  completely 
swathed  with  strips  of  linen  (some  think  cotton)  cloth, 
of  various  lengths  and  breadths,  and  was  then  enclosed 
in  an  envelope  of  coarse,  or  sometimes  of  fine,  cloth.   In 
Mr.  Davidson's  mummy,  the  weight  of  the  bandages, 
including  the  outer  sheet,  was  29  lbs.,  and  their  total 
length  292  yards;  and  in  another,  Mr.  Pettigrew's,  the 
cloth  weighed  35^  lbs. ;  and  the  one  examined  at  Leeds 
was  in  no  part  covered  with  less  than  forty  thicknesses 
of  the  cloth.    The  mummy  as  prepared  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  large  mass  of  cloth,  somewhat  resem- 
bling the  general  outline  of  the  human  figure.     The 
mummy  was  thus  prepared  by  the  embalmers,  and  in 
this  state  consigned  to  the  cofiin-makers,  who,  in  the 
lirst  instance,  enclosed  it  in  a  case  of  a  strong  but  flex- 
ible kind  of  board,  somewhat  like  papier-mache^  made 
by  gumming  well  together  several  layers  of  hempen  or 
linen  cloth.     This  was  formed  into  the  shape  of  the 
swathed  mummv,  which  was  inserted  into  it  bv  means 
of  a  longitudinal  slit  on  the  under  side,  reaching  from 
the  feet  to  the  head,  and  stitched  up  after  the  inser- 
tion of  the  mummy.    This  case  is,  in  most  instances, 
lined,  and  covered  with  a  thin  coating  of  plaster,  with 
the  representation  of  a  human  face  on  the  upper  part 
This  was  then  introduced  into  a  oofiSn  of  sycamore  wood, 
made  sometimes  out  of  one  piece  of  wood,  and  cither 
plain  or  ornamented  within  and  without  with  represen- 
tations of  sacred  animals  or  mythological  subjecra.    Be- 
sides this  there  is  often  yet  another  wooden  coffin,  still 
more  highly  ornamented,  and  covered  with  paintings 
5ecured  by  a  strong  varnish.     The  upper  part  of  both 
these  cases  is  made  to  represent  a  human  figure,  and  the 
Bex  is  clearly  denoted  by  the  character  of  the  head- 
ilresa,  and  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  beard.   The 
last  covering  of  all  was  a  sarcophagus  of  stone,  which, 
from  its  heavy  additional  exi)en9e,  could  only,  it  may  be 
supposed,  be  used  for  kings  and  wealthy  people.    These 
Atone  coffins  consist  of  two  parts — a  case  to  contain  the 
body,  formed  of  one  piece  of  stone,  open  at  the  top,  and 
a  lid  to  fit  the  opening.     Some  of  them  are  compara- 
tively plain,  while  others — of  which  there  are  examples 
in  the, British  Museum,  and  one,  of  alabaster,  in  the 


museum  of  Sir  John  Soane — are  elaborately  sculptured 
with  hieroglyphics  and  figures  of  men  and  animals 
forming  not  the  least  astonishing  monuments  which  we 
possess  of  Egyptian  industry  and  art  See  Wilkinson, 
Aneient  EgypUoM,  ii,  898  sq. ;  Hard  wick,  Christ  and 
other  MofterSy  ii,  297 ;  BlackwooeTs  Maffuzine,  1870,  ii, 
229  sq.,  817  sq.    See  Coffin;  MiscHANia 

Mmnpelgart,  COLLOQUY  OF.  A  conference 
between  Beza  and  Andreii,  with  a  view  to  bring  about 
the  union  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches,  but 
which  loses  much  of  its  importance  from  the  fact  that 
the  two  theologians  acted  here  of  their  own  accord,  and 
not  as  representatives  of  their  respective  ch urches.  The 
occasion  of  it  was  the  incorporation  of  the  territory  of 
Mumpelgart  into  the  duchy  of  WUrtemberg  by  inher- 
itance. Farel  had  preached  the  Gospel  there  as  early 
as  1526,  but  had  been  driven  away.  In  1535  duke 
Geoige  of  Wtlrtemberg  had  caused  the  Reformation  to 
be  introduced  into  Mumpelgart  by  Tossanus,  a  French 
minister.  The  WUrtemberg  authorities  afterwards 
sought  to  introduce  the  Lutheran  form  of  worship.  But 
when,  in  consequence  of  persecution,  many  French  Cal- 
vinists  sought  a  refuge  at  Mumpelgart,  they  found 
great  difficulty  in  being  allowed  to  take  jp&rt  in  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  this  state 
of  things  demanded  a  colloquy.  Neither  of  the  two 
theologians  appointed  entertained  much  hope  of  the  re- 
sult Beza  had  been  forewarned  that  all  such  attempts 
had  heretofore  served  only  to  embitter  the  strife,  yet  he 
did  not  consider  himself  free  to  reject  the  application  of 
the  exiles,  while  AndreU  felt  the  less  opposed  to  take 
part  in  a  discussion  presided  over  by  a  Lutheran  prince. 
On  the  Lutheran  side  appeafed  AndreH  and  Lucas  Osi- 
ander,  assisted  by  the  two  political  counsellors,  Hans 
Wolf  von  Anweil  and  Frederich  Schntz;  on  the  part 
of  the  Reformed,  Beza,  Abraham  Musculus  (pastor  at 
Berne),  Anton  Fajus  (deacon  at  Geneva),  Peter  Hybner 
(professor  of  the  Greek  language  at  Benie),  Claudius 
Alberius  (professor  of  philosophy  at  Lausanne),  and  the 
two  counsellors,  Samuel  Meyer,  of  Berne,  and  Anton 
Marisius,  of  Geneva.  The  colloquy  took  place  at  the 
castle  of  Mumpelgart,  March  21-26, 1586.  Beza  did  not 
succeed  in  arranging  that  a  protocol  of  the  discussion 
should  be  drawn  up,  and  the  accounts  of  the  proceedings 
led  subsequently  to  a  lengthy  controversy.  The  points 
of  the  controversy  were:  1,  the  Lord's  Supper;  2,  the 
person  of  Christ;  3,  images  and  ceremonies;  4,  bap- 
tism ;  5,  election.  Beza,  who  had  only  intended  to  ar- 
gue on  the  first  point,  was,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts, 
obliged  to  discuss  them  all  to  the  last,  on  which,  as  he 
had  foreseen,  the  possibility  of  a  compromise  was  still 
leas  than  on  the  others.  He  declared  himself  ready  to 
yield  on  all  these  points  if  he  could  be  shown  by  Script- 
ure to  be  in  the  wTong.  AndreS,  it  is  said,  declared 
from  the  first — like  Luther  at  Marburg — that  he  would 
yield  nothing,  and  that  the  pure  doctrine  was  forever 
established  by  the  Conf(ra6ion  of  Augsburg.  Both  par- 
ties afterwards  gave  different  versions  of  the  colloquy. 
The  Lutherans  published  the  A  cfa  CoUoquii  Montisbel- 
liffarteruis  (Tubingen,  1587),  and  also  a  German  trans- 
lation of  it,  and  an  Epitome  coUoquii  in  1588.  Beza 
defended  himself  in  the  Respormo  ad  acta  coll,  M.  (Ge- 
neva, 1587  and  1588;  German,  Heidelberg,  1588),  etc 
At  this  colloquy  both  parties  gave  each  other  their  doc- 
trines and  principles  in  writing.  See  Schweizer,  Geach, 
der  reformirten  Cenlraldogmen,  i,  402  sq.,  501  sq. ;  Her- 
zog,  ReaUEncyUopddief  x,  89.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Mumpaiinus  is  a  nickname  given  to  persons  ob- 
stinate in  religious  matters;  used  by  Henry  YIII  in 
Parliament,  and  founded  on  a  stor}',  related  by  Pace,  of 
a  priest  who  refused  to  abandon  the  practice  of  saying 
"  quod  ore  mumpsimus,"  on  the  plea  that  he  could  not 
give  up  the  usage  of  thirty  years  for  any  correction. — 
Walcott,  Sac,  A  rchaoloffy,  p.  894. 

Muncer.    See  MCnzer. 

Munda  cor  meum  {cleanse  my  heart')  \a  the 
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teclinic»lfonnd( 

iif  Kamaii  CsthoiicB,  «fter  the  reading 

in  ■ccomp>uiin«iit     The  poeiliun  of  the  priest  before 

the  alUi  celebraling  Bolema  mBH  ia  seen  in  Che  engrsr- 

ing  below.     The  upper  psrt  represents  Christ  before 

Pilate.    See  the  article  Mass,  and  fur  full  descrii^DD 

of  [he  service  at  mui,  Bomiiin'a  Romamtm,  ch.  xiv. 


pnyertaidinthebighman  '  trI,t7Hl  cinan  VorierieSfe  (ibid.  1740, 4to).    SetDDnn;, 

GiUhrte  Tirol.  DraUdilaiidi,  i.  t, 

Mnnger,  Philip,  a  minister  of  Che  HethodiH  Yj^ 
copal  Church,  was  bom  in  South  BrimSeld,  Hw.  b 
17H0;  was  converted  in  1796;  enteral  the  New  EngUoJ 
Conference  in  1B03;  preached  in  the  itineraitcy  thiili- 
four  years;  fiom  1836  to  1846was  either  saptniuuinir 
orBuperinniu)ted,*nddiedOG(.19,1846.  Hewaiamaii 
of  energy  and  method,  very  studiooi,  and  ■  giAol  ind 
BuccTBBful  preacher.  He  preached  more  than  nine  ihtm- 
wrate  considerably  far 


"  J/rindu  < 


r  Mm.i,. 
a  Lnthen 


'.   He  waa  for  manyyearaic 


fusteeofihe 
n,  Chcidiiii. 


Seminary^  t 
and  minister  was  in  all  rapects  very  exempiaiy  aiu 
useful.     See  Jfinutu  of  Confrraaa,  iv,  150;  Sievem, 
iltmoriaU  of  Melkoditm,  toL  i,  ch.  iv.     (G.I.T.} 

Muni,  a  Sanscrit  title,  denoting  a  h<Jy  sage,  ud 
applied  to  a  great  Dumber  of  dislinguisbed  persougtf. 
ippoaed  to  have  acquired,  by  dint  of  ai 


or  less  dirii 


:  faculties. 


UUnden,  Chrtbttan,  a  (ietmi 
was  bom  at  Burg,  on  the  isle  of  Femem,  Aug.  13, 1684. 
He  waa  e<lucateil  at  Che  gymnaeium  at  Lllbeck ;  enter- 
ed in  ITOl  the  Universit.v  of  Kid,  where  he  studied 
theology,  and  returned  home  in  17IM;  hut  his  desire 
fur  knowledge  carried  him  in  June,  1705,  to  Leipeie, 
where  he  was  permitted  to  lecture.     A  rumor  that 
Saxony  might  become  the  seat  of  war  between  Sweden 
and  Poland  drove  him  finally  to  Hanover,  and  he  waa 
ai'poinled  in  1708  teacher  of  Greek  and  Latin  at  the 
(iymnauum  of  Gettingen.     In  1716  he  got  a  position    les,  in  Hi 
as  pastoi  of  the  St.  Nicholoa  Church  in  Giittingen.    lu  I  BiaucAU 
1725  he  was  appointed  Ueentiate  of  theology 

at  the 

vras  made  . 

school.    In  1731  he  was  called  to  the  pastor- 
ale of  the  "  BarfUsaer  Kirche'' '   ~ 


Iffunlcll  MannECilpt  (Codex  HoNjtcEma,  i*- 
signaled  as  X  of  the  Gospels)  is  a  valiial>le  folio  HS, 
of  the  end  of  the  9th  or  early  in  the  lOih  ceDtiiry,«a- 
taining  the  four  Gospels,  with  serious  defects,  and  > 
commentary  (chiefly  from  Chiysostom),  snnniiidiD^ 
and  interapened  with  the  text  of  all  but  Mark,  in  fit; 
cursive  letter.  The  very  elegant  uncials  are  aoiD  tai 
upright;  Chough  some  of  them  are  compietsrd,  tbei 
aeem  to  be  partial  imitations  of  very  early  copiea.  Esth 
page  has  two  columns  of  about  46  lines  each,  TbH? 
are  do  divisions  by  nVXoi  or  sections.  The  ink  of  iIk 
MS.  haa  much  faded,  and  its  general  conditicn  a  bid. 
From  a  memorandum  in  the  beginning  we  find  that  il 
came  from  Rome  U,  Ingolstadt,  and  that  it  was  at  lno>- 
pruck  in  1767 ;  from  Ingolstildt  it  waa  taken  to  Uodt- 
hut,  thence  lu  Munich.  Griesbach  obtained  snnc  a- 
tracis  fram  it  through  Dubrowsky ;  SchoU  flret  coUatfd 
il,  Tischendorf  more  lliorougbiy,  and  Tregdlo  mm- 
pietely.— Scrivener,  IvtTod.  to  N.T.f.  118  sq.;  Trrgd- 
Inli-od.  iv,  195  sq.     See  Maucsciipt^ 


the-Main,  and  there  he  died,  Aug.  9,  1T41.     J.   .*.'_.'".  \  ^     - "        -T'  I    ^ 

Ho  greatly  distinguished  himself™  a  pulpit    CD  HV  H^  OVON  TCC  £  N  TQ  IC.fe-AClXtl 

orator,  but  made  many  enemies  by  his  oppo-       '     '  '       L    <-  — 


lo  tnany 

in  consunt  warfare  with  the  Roi 
whomhegreatlyweakenedatFrankfortbythe  Specimen  of  the  O 
frequent  examination  of  their  doctrines  and  '^t,,i\^  (»'»  il> 
practices.  Munden'smosT  important  works  are, 
Du>.dt  n^-mn  t(ri,nr«  i  n  demamtralito  (LipaJB, 
1706, 4ta)  i—Progr.  de  lillerii  ffrbrau  et  Graciijvtlo  ha- 
bndiaprtlia  (Gottinge,  170S,4to)  :—Dt  columna  mini  rt 
n  IHotil  dl  fa  oraculum 


fx  Fsru  txtffewot  Kura  prwtptu  n-apip/jii'fif ,  ifcfru 
invta/a,  modfttt  riadicalar,  nee  bob  taria  Scriplura  S. 
loca  lubrndt  iUutlranlar  (GosL  1712,  8vo); — Jlrgia  et 
Elerloralii  llatatortrmia  Ecdreia  miniuri  EpUlola  ad 
lo.  Fr,  Baddrum  de  pittittiirTim  ckaradrrilmii  (GiitCing. 
17S4, 4lo); — Progr.  d*  taeremmtii  Mttdii  atgftiei  adkac 
iptnxadii  (Helmet.  1727,  4to) : — Pngr.  dt  qmatiimr,  an 
opertt  prrlium  lil,  IheoUgiam,  qaam  dictat  cniuuficain, 
liagHiariMadioia  Acadaniiilradertf  Qbid.  lT27,4to): — 
Diu,  exrpflica  morolit  de  dtpiliii^  Chiiiliaiioniia  prar- 
tina,  ad  Epbes.v  cum  xv  (ibid.  IT28,4ta); — Dia.exegt- 
lica  prior  de  dedicnilone  kiiingtlii  S.  Lttca,  cap.  i  cum 
i-iv  (iWd.  1728,  4to)  -.—Pryr.  n  /rH.  poKk.  de  virlHle 
returifi^Hoiat  Chruli  <x  Piil.ui,c»ji.  x  (iWd.  1729,4to)i 
— Diiguiiiiio  dr  Ikiologia  taurali  in  iittlituliimibiit  lir- 
oiiijneu  a  dogmatica  theoloffin  mm  dirrlltnvia  (ibid. 
1730, 4to) :— £™i«e/MCAe  Uhrer,  alt  Nadtfalsrr  Chriiti 
(Fnmkf.  a.  M.,  1730, 4tD)  ;-ZHe  .SalKaUaUucAni  .4  rfi- 


(LnkeTll,!E,t«:  i 


MunljiIAnt  Chamber,  i.  e.  an  Erdetiatlieal  B/f- 


ervation  of  charters,  fabric  and  matrreulatioa  rc4k 
terriers,  and  registers.  At  Salisbury  it  is  detaehnLoi 
the  south  Hde  of  the  catbedraL  At  Chichnlcr  it  <n9 
over  a  chapel  of  the  transept,  dedicated  to  the  Four 
Virgins,  and  at  a  Liter  date  next  lo  the  chapter-bnafr. 
and  furnished  with  a  sliding  paneL  At  nincbnlM 
and  New  College,  Oxford,  it  is  in  a  tower,  as  at  Sl 
Martin  des  Champs,  Clugny,  and  Vaox  dra  Scibst. 
At  Fontenelle  it  was  over  the  churcb-portb,  as  no*  at 
Peterborough.  Where  there  was  a  pronM,  that  oCnr 
kept  the  key.  Muniments  are,  as  it  were,  the  dcftnifl 
ofChurch  property .—\ValcDtt,Sacr.^rol<KiJiiff'P-i^ 
Mmiltian  (l^'O,  nrUocf,  Ua.  xxiii,  16;  osnillr 
rendered  "  stronghold"),  a  fortress  on  a  rocky  emineiiw. 
such  as  those  to  whii-h  David  resorted  for  safetv  fmo 
Saul  (1  Sam.  xxiii,  14);  especially  a  " castle"  or  soi^ 
oLis,aaorHountZion(l  ChioD.xi,7).  Se«  Fon.  Is 
ancient  times  evray  city  waa  localed  apoa  a  ualmsUv 
strong  poMtion  (aeeCnr;  Hill],  and  letTed  iuetfkir 
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a  stronghold  (rTJi:sa  *»'':?,  "^S^^r?  '^'^?);  yet  in  the 
period  befure  the  exile  among  the  Hebrews  parttcuhir 
strategic  puuits,  especially  on  the  frontier  and  in  low 
and  level  tracts,  were  more  strongly  and  systematically 
fortided  (1  Kings  xv,  17,  22;  2  Chron.  viii,  3;  xi,  5  sq.; 
xiv,  6  sq.;  xxvi,  6;  xxvii,  4),  in  anticipation  of  sieges 
(2  Chron.  xvii,  2),  which,  by  reason  of  the  more  strenu- 
i>us  warfare,  still  oftener  took  place  in  post-exilian  times 
(see  1  Maoc.  iv,  ^l;  xii,  85;  xiii,  80;  xiv,  83  sq.  [xv, 
39]),  when  the  residences  of  Palestine  were  distributed 
in  citadels,  walled  towns,  and  open  villages.  First  of 
all,  strongholds  were  surrounded  by  one  or  more  (2 
Chron.  xxxii,  5)  walls  (niain),  which  were  sometimes 
very  thick  (Jer.  li,  58),  and  were  furnished  with  battle- 
ments (niSD,  2  Chron.  xxvi,  15;  Zeph.  i,  16;  or  nilO^'J, 
Isa.  liv,  12),  parapet,  and  towers  (D'^i'jap,  2  Chron.  xiv, 
7 ;  xxxii,  5 ;  1  Mace,  v,  65 ;  oomp.  Ezek.  xxvi,  4 ;  xxvii, 
11;  Jer.  11,  12;  Zeph.  ii,  14;  Judith  i,  8),  and  were 
closed  by  powerful  (in  Babylon  iron-bound,  Isa.  xiv,  2 ; 
Herod,  i,  179)  and  strictly  guarded  (I  Kings  iv,  13)  gates 
(q.  v.).  Over  these  last  were  placed  watch-towers  (2 
Sam.  xiii,  34;  xviii,  24,  38;  2  Kings  ix,  17;  2  Chron. 
xxvi,  9;  comp.  Homer,  IL  iii,  145, 154).  See,  generally, 
2  Chron.  xiv,  7.  Around  the  wall  lay  the  h'Vi  (2  Sam. 
XX,  15;  Isa.  xxvi,  1 ;  Nah.  iii,  8;  1  Kings  xxi,  28),  ap- 
parently a  moat  with  a  rampart,  but  according  to  Kim- 

chi  a  small  outer  wall  (frnaiZJ  *ia).  See  Trknch. 
There  were  also  watch-towers  and  forts  (ni^31^a)  in 
the  open  field  (2  Kings  xviii,  8 ,  2  Chron.  xxvii,  4),  as 
well  as  castles  in  and  at  the  cities  for  a  final  refuge 
(Judg.  ix,  51  sq.).  The  most  important  fortress  of  Pal- 
estine in  all  ancient  times  was  Jerusalem  (q.  v.).  Other 
strong  castles,  especially  for  the  protection  of  the  bor- 
ders, were,  in  the  closing  period  of  Jewish  history,  Al- 
exandriam  (Josephus,  AnL  xiii,  16,  8),  Machtsrus,  Ma- 
sada,  Hyrcania  (comp.  Josephus,  Ant,  xiii,  16),  Hero- 
dium  (tft.  XV,  9, 4 ;  War,  i,  21, 10),  etc  They  were  usu- 
ally located  on  hills  {Ant,  xiv,  6, 2).  Caves  and  chasms 
in  rocks  were  the  first  natural  fastnesses  (Judg.  ix,  2). 
See  Cave. 

The  reduction  (comp.  'IIS,  ^2C3)  of  strong  places,  to 
which  the  inhabitants  retreated  on  the  invasion  of  an 
enemy  (Jer.  viii,  14),  began,  after  a  demand  to  capitu- 
late (Deut.  XX,  10 ;  cump.  2  Kings  xviii,  17  sq.),  with 
the  demarcation  of  a  line  of  circumvallation  (^is^ 
nja,  Eccles.  ix,  14;  py^  nja,  2  Kings  xxv,l;  Jer. 
vi,  6;  Iii,  4;  Esek.  iv,  2;  xvii,  17,  etc.),  and  throwing 
up  a  bank  (n^^io  Tfra,  2  Sam.  xx,  15;  2  Kings  xix, 
32;  Isa.  xxvii,  33;  Hab.  i,  10;  Jer.  vi,  6;  Ezek.  iv,  2; 
xvii,  17;  xxvi,  8;  1  Mace,  xi,  20;  xiii,  43;  comp.  Jo- 
sephus, A  n/.  xiii,  10, 2),  and  next  proceeded  by  the  em- 
ployment of  beleaguering  engines  (jirjxavaif  1  Mace, 
xi,  20,  L  e.  battering-rams,  Cns,  Ezek.  iv,  2;  xxi,  27; 
comp.  Josephus,  War,  iii,  9;  Vitruv,  x,  19).  with  which 
a  breach  was  effected  (Ezek.  xxi,  27.  A  description  of 
the  customary  Roman  machintB  ohsidionales,  which  Ti- 
tus used — ^but  for  a  long  rime  in  vain — in  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem  [Josephus,  War,  v,  6,  2  sq. ;  9,  2 ;  vi,  2,  8, 
etc],  is  given  by  Ammian.  Marcel,  xxiii,  4.  On  the 
Konruin  arki  especially,  see  Josephus,  War,  iii,  7,  19). 
A  simpler  operation  was  to  set  the  fort  on  fire,  and  thus 
destroy  at  once  both  it  and  the  besieged  (Judg.  ix,  49). 
As  an  example  of  undermining  the  walls,  Jer.  li,  58  is 
adduced  only  by  a  gloss  in  the  Sept  and  Vulg. ;  in  later 
times  this  process  becomes  clearer  (Josephus,  War,  ii, 
1 7, 8 ;  comp.  Dio  Cass.  Ixix,  12 ;  Veget.  MU,  iv,  24).  The 
demolition  of  the  aqueducts  is  once  mentioned  (Judith 
A-ii,  6).  For  defence  the  besieged  were  accustomed  not 
only  to  shoot  darts  from  the  walls  (2  Sam.  xi,  24),  but 
also  to  hurl  large  stones  and  beams  (Judg.  ix,  53;  2 
Sam.  xi,  21 ;  Josephus,  War,  v,  8,  8 ;  6,  3),  and  even  to 
l>our  down  boiling  oil  (Josephus,  War,  iii,  7,  28) ;  in 
later  times  they  used  slinging-machines  (P'lsh^n,  2 


Chron.  xxvi,  15 ;  Dio  CJass.  Ixvi,  41).  Also  by  skilfully- 
managed  sorties,  which  were  disguised  by  mines  (Jose- 
phus, i4frf.  xiv,  16,  2;  War,  v,  11,  4,  etc.),  they  strove 
(especially  by  burning  the  siege-works)  to  break  the 
siege  (1  Mace  vi,  3 ;  Josephus,  War,  v,  C,  6 ;  11,  5 ;  vi', 
6,  4),  and  for  this  purpose  they  watched  the  enemy  by 
sentinels  posted  on  the  walls  (Josephus,  War,  v,  2,  5). 
The  Israelites  were  enjoined  to  spare  fruit-trees  when 
they  laid  siege  to  a  city  (Deut.  xx,  19  sq.;  yet  see  2 
Kings  iii,  25;  comp.  Michaelia,  Mos,  Recht,  i,  378  sq.). 
The  beleaguering  of  strongholds  was  sometimes  carried 
on  for  a  long  time  (so  Hyrcanus  was  able  to  reduce  Sa- 
maria only  after  an  investment  of  a  whole  year,  Jose- 
phus, Ant,  xiii,  10,  8),  and  brought  upon  the  besieged 
(even  when  they  had  provisioned  themselves  before- 
hand, 1  Mace  xiii,  3)  so  severe  a  famine  (2  Kings  vi, 
25  sq. ;  1  Mace  vi,  58  sq. — but  of  a  lack  of  water  in  be- 
sieged places  there  is  seldom  any  mention  [see  Josephus, 
War,  iii,  7, 12;  Ant,  xiv,  14,  6],  probably  owing  to  the 
copious  cisterns  usually  at  hand)  that  they  were  often 
obliged  to  resort  to  very  unusual  (comp.  Judith  xi,  11) 
and  even  nauseous  means  of  subsistence  (2  Kings  vi,  25, 
29;  xviii,  27;  Lam.  iv,  10;  Josephus,  Ant,  xiii,  10,  2; 
War,  V,  10, 8 ;  13, 7 ;  vi,  3,  3 ;  oomp.  Barhebr.  Chron,  p. 
149, 488).  But  the  garrison  sometimes  contrived  inge- 
niously to  conceal  from  the  besiegers  the  food  and  pro- 
visions brought  into  the  city  (Josephus,  War,  iii,  7, 12). 
Obstinate  fortresses  were  taken  by  storm  (comp.  1  Mace 
V,  51),  and  the  houses  were  razed  to  the  ground  (Judg. 
ix,  45;  1  Mace  v,  52 ;  Josephus,  Ant,  xiii,  10,  8.  Occa- 
sionally the  plough  was  passed  over  the  site  of  a  capt- 
ured town  laid  in  ashes,  Horace,  Od,  i,  16,  21 ;  Senee 
Clement,  i,  26;  but  Mie  iii,  12  has  no  such  allusion), 
the  inhabitants  massacred,  manacled,  and  reduced  to 
slavery  (Judg.  i,  25;  1  Mace  v,  52;  comp.  2  Mace  v, 
13  sq. ;  X,  17, 23).  See  Siboe.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
enemy  usually  spared  such  places  as  surrendered  (1 
Mace  xiii,  43  sq.).  Citadels  which  had  never  been 
captured  were  called  in  Oriental  phrase  virgins  (see  6e- 
senius,  Jtsa,  i,  786).— Winer,  i,  371.  See  Fortifica- 
tion. 

l>^w"lg,  Salomon,  a  Jewish  writer  of  great  celeb- 
rity, one  of  the  most  famous  Shemitic  scholars  and  Ori- 
entalists of  our  century,  was  bom  at  Gross-Glogau,  in 
Prussian  Silesia,  probably  in  1802,  though  some  put  it 
1805  and  1807.  When  fifteen  years  of  age  he  lefl  his 
native  place  for  Berlin,  where  he  studied  under  the  fa- 
mous philol(^st  Buttraann  at  the  gymnasium  of  the 
**  Gray  Cloister,"  and  then  attended  lectures  at  the  uni- 
versity. From  Berlin  he  went  to  Bonn,  where  the  Ar- 
abic scholar  Freytag  lectured,  and  under  his  guidance 
he  took  up  the  study  of  Arabic.  In  order  to  complete  hi^ 
studies  he  went  in  the  autumn  of  1829  to  Paris,  to  attend 
the  lectures  of  Sylvestre  de  Sacy,  Abel  Remusat,  £u« 
gtne  Boumouf,  and  Chezy,  who  soon  became  his  friends, 
and  by  whose  assistance  he  completed  his  studies  in  the 
Arabic,  Persian,  and  Sanscrit,  In  1835  he  visited  Eng- 
land, and  spent  some  time  at  the  University  of  Oxford, 
collecting  materials  for  an  edition  of  Maimonides's  cele- 
brated work,  Moreh  Nebuchim  (Guide  of  the  Erring). 
Some  essays  which  he  wrote  for  the  Jawmal  Asiatique 
and  the  Dictionnaire  dea  Sciences philosopkiquea  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  learned  world,  and  in  1840  he  was 
appointed  deputy-keeper  of  the  Oriental  MSS.  in  the 
Royal  Library  of  Paris.  In  the  same  year  Munk  was 
invited  to  accompany  Sir  Moses  Montefiore  and  M.  Cre- 
mieux  to  the  East,  in  behalf  of  the  persecuted  Jews  of 
Damascus,  to  which  he  gladly  consented,  and  secured 
while  in  Egypt  many  interesting  MSS.  in  Arabic  relat- 
ing to  the  early  literature  of  the  Karaites,  and  other 
subjects  of  early  Arabic  literature.  On  his  return  he 
devoted  himself  so  assiduously  to  his  Arabic  studies  that 
he  eventually  lost  his  eyesight,  and  from  1852  was  en- 
tirely blind.  He  had  to  relinquish  his  ofiioe  in  the  li- 
brary, and  lived  in  retirement  until  1865,  when  he  suc- 
ceeded M.  R^nan  as  professor  of  Shemitic  languages  in 
the  College  of  France.    On  Feb.  1  he  delivered  his  in- 
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on^iiral  aildrea*,  Coun  de  langutt^  ITebraiqufy  CkaVIc' 
tgufj  et  Syriaque,  All  scholars  of  France  were  elaied 
at  the  appointment,  even  those  who  regretted  the  depo- 
sition of  Kenan.  The  clerj^y  also,  Protestants  as  well 
as  Roman  Catholics,  hailed  the  choice  with  joy.  The 
Utmmj  well  known  for  its  ultramontane  tendencies, 
w^hich  could  hardly  have  been  supposed  to  favor  a  Jew- 
ish incumbent  in  the  chair  just  made  vacant  by  a  Ka- 
ti<»nali8t,  thus  commented:  "A  weak,  blind  man,  who 
only  by  the  sense  of  touch  can  build  up  the  world  of  his 
thoughts,  traverses  the  centuries  of  nations,  cities,  id- 
ioms. What  a  spiritual  power !  He  is  an  ornament  to 
science,  for  he  teaches  the  scholar  how  to  love.  France 
possesses  in  him  the  greatest  philologist,  and  though  a 
mysterious  decision  of  a  kind  Providence  has  robbed 
him  of  hid  physical  light,  the  renown  which  he  has 
gained,  and  the  greater  name  which  he  will  yet  earn, 
are  sure  to  shine  in  splendor  for  all  times,  and  the  light 
which  he  has  shed  into  the  darkness  of  Phcenician 
knowledge  will  never  die  out."  But  he  soon  after  died, 
Feb.  6,  1867,  lamented  by  all  who  knew  him.  Munk 
was  an  authority  ip  the  field  of  Oriental  languages,  and 
his  works  will  idways  be  highly  esteemed.  His  princi- 
pal publications  are,  ReflexUmB  tur  le  cuUe  des  anciens 
Hebreuxy  dang  get  rapports  avec  Um  autres  cubes  de  Fan- 
tiquiti  (Reflections  upon  the  worship  of  the  ancient  He- 
brews, in  its  connection  with  the  other  worships  of  an- 
tiquity) (Paris,  1838)  -.—Notice  sur  Rabbi  Saadia  Goon 
el  sa  version  A  robe  disaiey  etc.  (ibid.  1838) : — Notice  sur 
Joseph  ben-Jehoudah,  etc  (ibid.  1842)  i—Commentaire  de 
R,  Tanhoum  de  JirusaUm  sur  le  Here  de  Habakhtckj 
etc.  (ibid.  1843) :— L'/iwcnp/ion  Phcenieienne  de  Mar- 
seilU,  etc.  (ibid.  1847) : — Palestine^  description  giogra- 
pkique^  kistoriqu€j  et  archeologique  (ibid.  1845 ;  Germ, 
transl.  by  Prof.  M.  A.  Levy,  Leipsic,  1871-72,  2  vols.) : 
—  Notice  sur  Aboul-ioalid  Merwan  ibn  Djana^h,  etc 
(ibid.  1850): — Melanges  de  philosopkie  Juive  et  Arabe 
(ibid.  1849)  ^  a  part  of  which,  the  Esquisse  historique  de 
la  pkilo.ioj)hie  chez  les  Juify  has  been  transl.  into  Grer- 
man  by  B.  Beer  (Leipsic,  1852): — but  Munk*s  chef- 
d*ceuvre  is  his  Moreh  Ndmchim  of  Moses  Maimonides 
(q.  V.)  in  Arabic  and  French,  with  critical,  literary,  and 
expUuiatory  notes,  under  the  title  Le  guide  des  egarisy 
traits  de  tkeologie  et  de  philosopkie  (voL  i-iii,  Paris,  1856- 
66).  See  FUrst,  BibL  Jud,  ii,  407;  Fraukel,  Monats- 
sckrij),  1867,  p.  120-123,  453-459;  Geiger,  Jud.  Zeii- 
schrifl,  1867,  p.  1-16;  Journal  Asiatique,  July,  1867; 
Etheridge,  Introducf.  to  Hebr,  Liierat.  p.  482  sq. ;  Griitz, 
Gesch,  d,  Juden^  xi,  538,  540,  545 ;  Jost,  Gesch.  d.  Juden. 
If.  s,  Sektenj  iii,  363,  364 ;  Cassel,  Leit/adenjur  Gesch.  u. 
Literat.  p.  116, 117;  Erentheil,  JUdische  Charakterbilder 
(Pesth,  1867,  8vo),  p.  94-106;  JUdische*  AthenoBum,  p. 
168  sq. ;  Lewes,  fJist.  o/Philos.  voL  ii;  Ueberweg,  Hist. 
o/Philos.  i,  109  sq.,  421.     (J.  H.  W.) 


[tmkhouse,  Richard,  D.D.,  an  English  divine 
of  some  note,  flourished  near  the  opening  of  this  centu- 
ry. He  was  vicar  of  Wakefleld,  and  died  about  18 11.  He 
was  noted  as  a  pulpit  orator,  but  his  sermons,  of  which 
several  series  have  been  published  (Lond.  1799,  8vo; 
1802,  8vo;  Twentg-six  Occas.  Discourses^  1805,  3  vols. 
8vo;  1808,3  vols.  8vo;  1813,  8vo),  indicate  that  he  was 
not  a  powerful  speaker,  but  an  able  writer  and  a  good 
Biblical  scholar.  See  London  Monthlg  Review,  Ivi,  233 ; 
Alliboue,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Munoz,  JBgidius,  Anti-pope,  was  bom  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  14th  century.  In  consequence  of  the 
election  of  pope  Martin  Y  by  the  Council  of  Constance, 
the  Church  had  again  a  chief,  but  notwithstanding 
Peter  de  Luna  continued  to  play  at  the  castle  of  Pen- 
iscola  the  part  of  pope.  He  only  counted,  however,  a 
small  circle  of  adherents.  When  Peter  de  Luna  died 
in  1424,  iEgidius  Muftoz  was  elected  anti-pope  under  the 
name  of  Clement  VIH,  and  he  continued  in  his  office 
till  July  26, 1429,  when  he  resigned.  In  return  for  his 
resignation,  the  bishopric  of  Majorca  was  given  to  him. 
See  CiJiMENT  VIII;  MAnriNV. 


MonoZt  Juan  Baptista,  a  Spanish  bistoriin  ad 
philosophical  writer,  was  bom  in  1745  at  Mnleros,  neir 
Valencia.  He  was  appointed  pnifessor  of  philoeopby  tt 
the  university,  and  disestablished  Aristotelian  philo»- 
phy,  which  had  hitherto  reigned  supreme  in  Spain. 
Later  he  became  cosmographer  of  the  Indies,  and  un- 
dertook by  order  of  the  king  a  history  of  America,  of 
which  he  lived  to  publish  only  one  volume.  He  died 
in  1799.  His  works  of  interest  to  the  theological  stth 
dent  are,  De  recto  Phiiosopkim  recentis  tn  The^ogia  Cm 
Dissertatio  • — De  Scriptorum  GentiUum  Lectioms—Iih 
stitutiones  Philosophica, 

Munro,  John,  a  Scotch  minister,  who  did  mocfa  to 
advance  in  the  *'  Far  North**  the  interests  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland,  was  bom  in  Ross-shire,  about  1768, 
of  humble  but  honorable  parentage.  John^s  father  died 
while  he  was  yet  a  lad,  and  the  care  of  a  laige  house- 
hold was  his  early  prospect.  His  mother,  a  pious  womia 
was  anxious  that  John  should  follow  his  father's  footateps 
in  all  Christian  work,  and  therefore  devoted  much  of  her 
time  to  his  religious  training.  His  secular  edacadoDtl 
advantages  were  few,  and  he  was  early  obliged  to  leun 
a  trade  for  his  own  and  his  family's  support.  When 
working  as  a  journeyman  carpenter  he  conceived  the 
plan  of  entering  the  work  of  the  holy  ministry,  and  vhik 
residing  at  Aberdeen  he  spent  his  evenings  in  study,  a^ 
quiring  especially  some  knowledge  of  the  languages  He 
tinally  entered  the  university,  and  after  going  thronpb  a 
ccnirM  in  4iteratare  and  divinity  was  licensed  to  pmch. 
In  1806  he  went  to  Caithness  to  Uke  chaige  of  the  Ach- 
reny  mission,  at  that  time  including  the  three  preset 
ing  stati<»ns  of  Achreny,  HalBary,and  Halladale,  and  ex- 
tending over  about  twenty  miles  of  hill  country  destitute 
of  roads.  He  had  labored  here  for  ten  years  with  greit 
success  when  he  was  called  to  the  Edinbuigh  Gaelk 
chapel,  and,  accepting  the  place,  he  occupied  it  until 
1825,  when  he  was  presented  to  the  parish  charrfa  of 
Halkirk,  and  there  he  distinguished  himself  bv  grett 
devotion  to  his  people  and  close  application  to  ^pit 
preparation,  so  that  his  sermons  attracted  all  classes  of 
society,  even  the  most  cultured,  notwithstanding  the  de> 
ficiencies  in  his  own  cidtuie  for  want  of  eariy  advanta- 
ges. Said  one  of  his  contemporaries :  "  His  ministn- 
tions  were  highly  acceptable  to  his  hearen.  They  cr«U 
not  fail  to  recognise  in  them  the  instructions  and  exhor- 
tations of  a  man  of  God,  who  knew  and  felt  the  tnith 
and  loved  their  souls.  He  evidently  spoke  fnm  the 
heart — spoke  what  he  believed — ^what  his  own  soul  vti 
full  of,  and  was  daily  feeding  on  with  delight"  He 
died  April  1, 1847,  at  Thurso,  while  in  attendance  on  t 
meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of  Caithness,  to  which  he  be- 
longed. ^  Munro  in  personal  appearance  was  not  abore 
the  middle  height,  but  of  portly  figure,  and  fair  coin- 
plexioned,  his  countenance  beaming  with  benevolenoe. 
That  his  mental  power — although  not  his  predominant 
feature — was  uncommon  was  evident  from  the  ponHra. 
weight,  and  influence  he  attained  in  the  ministerial  of- 
606."  See  Auld,  Ministers  and  Men  of  the  Far  North 
(1868),  p.  74-99.     (J.H.W.) 

MUnscher,  Wiliiklji,  an  eminent  Geraian  theok- 
gian,  was  bom  at  Hersfeld  March  11, 1766,  where  \ai 
father  was  metropolitan  and  first  preacher.  After  sindj- 
ing  in  the  gymnasium  of  his  native  city,  he  cootinoed 
his  studies  at  Marburg.  In  1785  he  became  hit  fatberV 
assistant,  and  in  1789  succeeded  him  as  preacher  it 
Hersfeld.  In  1792  he  was  appointed  professor  of  theol- 
ogy at  Marburg,  and  member  of  the  oooaistoiT«  whicb 
positions  he  held  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  died 
July  28,  1814.  Dr.  MUnscher  was  classed  by  his  eoini- 
trymen  with  Michaelis,  Doderlein,  Planck,  and  otben 
who  stood  on  middle  ground  between  the  andent,pare 
Lutheranism  and  the  modem  neology  of  Germany.  He 
wrote,  Handbuch  der  christUch,  Dogasengeschichte  vl'^' 
4  vols.),  which  went  through  three  editions,  and  vis 
republished  under  the  editorship  of  OShi  and  X«a- 
dccker  in  1832-38,  at  Cassel  :-Z>Jb^o*  der  ekri^ehtt 
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Kirrhengfsch.  (Marburg,  1804):  —  Ahrisa  der  Dogmen- 
ijexchidUe  (1811,  and  often  since;  published  also  in  this 
oi>untry  in  an  English  dress  [New  Haven,  1880]) : — also 
numerous  historical  articles  in  Henkc's  Magazioj  StUud- 
liii*s  BeitrSffe,  and  Gabler's  Jonmal: — Predifften  (Marb. 
1803)  i-^PotUuche  Prediyten  (Marb.  1813).  MUnscher's 
f^reat  work  {Do^nMngeschichte)  is  thus  spoken  of  by  C. 
K.  L.  Simon,  in  his  Continuation  of  Nosselt's  Guide  to 
ilte  Literature  of  Thfiology  (§  299):  **The  author  has 
happily  combined  the  chronological  order  with  that  of 
the  relations  of  things ;  and  the  whole  work  is  distin- 
^^uished  alike  for  the  persevering,  learned,  and  criti- 
cal industry  manifested  in  collecting  the  materials,  and 
for  the  solidity  and  independence  of  judgment  with 
which  they  are  methodically  arranged  and  agreeably 
expressed."  He  adds, "  The  same  commendation  is  due 
to  the  author's  Elements  of  Dogmatic  History.^  Brett- 
Schneider,  in  his  Entwichelung  der  Dogmatik  (p.  99,  2({ 
cd.),  says  of  the  Manual,  '^  It  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
best  work  on  the  subject-."  See  Wachler,  Ueb»  Dr.  Wil- 
helm  MUfucher  (Frankf.  1814) ;  Christian  Examiner  and 
Oeneral  Review^  1830  (iv),  p.  182.     (J.  H.  W.) 

MnxiBey,  Thomas  K.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Giles  County,  Va., 
^^cp^  7. 1816.  He  was  converted  and  joined  the  Church 
when  eighteen  years  old,  and  had  a  strong  desire  to  en- 
ter the  ministry  at  once,  but  his  education  was  so  lim- 
ited that  he  found  it  necessary  to  prepare  himself  for 
the  great  work.  He  spent  one  year  in  Emory  and 
Henry  college,  and  taught  one  year  to  pay  his  ex- 
penses. At  the  age  of  twenty-four  he  joined  the  Hol- 
stein  Conference,  and  continued  an  acceptable  member 
till  his  death.  His  first  charge  was  the  Kogei^ville  Cir- 
cuit, which  contained  twenty-eight  appointments.  His 
labors  continued  for  six  years,  when  failing  health  com- 
pelled him  to  seek  rest.  From  this  time  he  became  a 
sufferer,  but  whenever  sufficiently  strong  he  was  found 
laboring  in  the  cause  he  loved  so  welL  While  he  was 
<in  the  Athens  District  in  1867  his  health  gave  way 
entirely,  and  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  all  work.  He 
held  a  superannuated  relation  to  the  Conference  till  his 
death,  which  occurred  July  4, 1872.  See  Minutes  of 
A  nn.  Conferences  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Churchy 
South,  1873. 

Mnnnlnger,  Johank,  a  German  theologian  of  the 
14th  centurv,  is  noted  in  ecclesiastical  hi»tor^'  on  ac- 
count  of  the  part  he  took  in  the  Sacramentarian  con- 
troversy of  his  time.  He  was  rector  of  the  school  in 
Ulm  in  A.D.  1385,  but  was  ejected  because  of  his  decla- 
rations, "Corpus  Christ!  non  est  Deus.  Nulla  creatura 
c>st  adoranda  adoratione  qua  Deus  debet  adorari,  adora- 
tione  sciL  latriae:  hyperduUa  debetur  creatura  excel- 
lent!, sicut  est  caro  Christi,  b.  Virgo,"  etc  He  main- 
tained further, "  Hostia  consecrata  non  est  Deus ;  Deus 
csst  sub  hostia  consecrata,  corpus  ejus,  sanguis  et  ani- 
ma;**  namely,  "per  hostiam  intelligo  accidentia  que 
sunt  in  pane,  rotunditatem  videlicet,  saporem  et  gravi- 
tatem."  He  denied  the  propriety  of  calling  the  hostia 
the  corpus  Christi,  "quia  accidentia  visa  non  sunt  cor- 
pus Christi,  licet  intus  sit  corpus  Christi  ;**  therefore  it 
vras  better  to  say,  "  hie  esse  corpus  Christi  sub  specie 
panis."  Munsinger,  it  is  seen  then,  only  objected  to 
considering  the  visible  bread  to  be  Christ  himself;  but 
Uy  Qo  means  denied  that  Christ  should  be  prayed  to, 
^ub  specie  panis,  and  hence  his  propositions  were  ap- 
proved by  both  the  universities,  notwithstanding  that 
the  Dominicans  had  ousted  him  as  a  heretic.  S^  Fla- 
ciua,  CaiaL  testium  veritatiSf  No.  316,  and  elsewhere; 
Schelbom,  AmanitcUes  literatia,  viii,  511 ;  L  c  xi,  222 ; 
Iv'esekr,  Ecdes.  Hist,  iii,  136,  note. 

Sdiuiflon,  ZSneaB,  M.D.,  a  Christian  physician,  was 
bom  in  New  Haven  June  24, 1734;  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  1758 ;  and,  after  having  been  a  tutor,  became 
a  chaplain  in  the  army  in  1756  on  Long  Island.  lU- 
health  induced  him  to  study  medicine.  He  practiced 
physic  at  Bedford  in  1766,  and  removed  in  1760  to  New 


Haven,  where  he  died,  June  16, 1826,  in  high  repute  as 
a  physician.  Of  the  medical  society  of  Connecticut  he 
was  the  president.  He  was  a  man  of  piety  from  an  early 
period  of  his  life.  At  the  bedside  of  his  patients  he  was 
accustomed  to  commend  them  to  God  in  prayer.  It  was 
with  joyous  Christian  hope  that  this  venerable  old  man 
went  down  to  the  dead. 

Miinaon,  John,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 
in  New  Jersey  in  1783.  But  little  is  known  of  his  early 
hii*tory,  save  that  in  1808  the  family  removed  west  of 
the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  settled  near  Greensburg, 
Beaver  Co.,  Pa.  In  the  academy  of  that  place  he  re- 
ceived a  fair  education ;  studied  theology  privately ;  was 
licensed  and  ordained  in  1817 ;  and  in  1818  installed  pas- 
tor of  the  congregatious  of  Plain  Grove  and  Centre,  Pa. 
In  1838  he  was  relieved  from  the  former,  and  gave  all 
his  attention  to  the  latter  charge,  where  he  labored  till 
1859,  when  he  resigned.  He  subsequently  removed  to 
London,  Mercer  Co.,  Pa.,  where  he  died,  Dec  18, 1866. 
Mr.  Muiison  was  a  man  of  superior  intellect.  He  was 
a  great  reader,  especially  of  standard  works,  such  as 
Bates,  Edwards,  etc.  As  a  theologian  he  was  able, 
being  familiar  with  all  the  great  questions  in  contro- 
versy between  the  Calvin ists  and  Arminians.  His 
preaching  was  mostly  texluaL  See  Wilson,  PreA.  Hist. 
A  Imanac,  1867,  p.  183.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Munson,  Samuel,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
bom  March  23, 1804,  at  New  Sharon,  Me.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Bowdoin  College  in  1829;  and  having  entered 
the  ministry  with  the  intention  of  becoming  a  mis- 
sionary, offered  his  services  to  the  American  Board,  and 
was  sent  with  the  Kcv.  Henry  Lyman  to  Sumatra  and 
the  neighboring  isles.  They  sailed  for  Batavia  June 
10,  1833,  in  which  place  they  remained  until  April, 
1834,  when  they  sailed  to  Nyas,  thence  to  Tappanooly. 
Having  obtained  servants  and  guides,  they  started  to 
visit  the  Batta  region,  but  were  murdered  by  the  na- 
tives, April  28,  1834.  See  Sprague,  Annals  Amer.  Pul- 
pit, 11,  747 ;  American  Missionary  Memorial,  s.  v. 

MiinBter,  Protestaiit  Bevolt  at.    See  Aha- 

BAPTIST8. 

MUnBter,  Sebastian,  a  German  theologian  and 
Hebraist,  who  identified  himself  with  the  Reformers, 
but  exerted  an  influence  only  as  a  scholar,  was  bom  in 
1489  at  Ingelheim,  in  the  Palatinate.  At  sixteen  years 
of  age  he  went  to  Tubingen,  where  Stapfer  and  Reuch- 
lin  became  his  teachers.  He  then  joined  the  Order  of 
the  Franciscans;  but,  brought  in  contact  with  Luther, 
he  quitted  the  convent  and  embraced  Protestantism. 
He  was  elected  professor  of  Hebrew  and  theology  at  the 
University  of  Heidelberg,  and  subseiiucntly  at  that  of 
Basle,  where  he  died  of  the  plague  in  1552.  Besides 
being  an  eminent  Hebraist,  he  was  also  an  excellent 
mathematician ;  yet  his  erudition  is  hardly  more  praised 
by  his  contemporaries  than  his  modesty.  His  tomb- 
stone bears  the  inscription,  "Germanorum  Esdras  hie 
Straboque  conditur."  He  was  a  sweet-tempered,  pa- 
cific, studious,  retired  man,  who  w^rote  a  great  number 
of  books,  but  never  meddled  in  controversy ;  all  which 
considered,  his  going  early  over  to  Luther  must  seem 
somewhat  extraordinary.  And  yet  he  was  one  of  the 
first  who  attached  himself  to  Luther;  but  he  seems  to 
have  done  it  with  little  or  none  of  that  zeal  which  dis- 
tinguished the  early  Reformers,  for  he  never  concerned 
himself  with  their  disputes,  but  shut  himself  up  in  his 
study,  and  busied  himself  in  such  pursuits  as  were  most 
agreeable  to  his  humor;  and  these  were  the  Hebrew 
and  other  Oriental  languages,  the  mathematics,  and 
natural  philosophy.  His  works  are,  BiUia  Hetraica 
Chara<^ere  Singulari  apud  Judaos  Germanot  in  usu 
recepto,  cum  Latina  planeque  Nova  TransUtiione,  ad' 
Jectis  insuper  e  Ralbhiorum  CommentarOs  Annotationir- 
bus,  etc.  (Basle,  1534-86,  fol.;  reprinted  in  2  vols.  foL 
in  1646,  with  considerable  additions  and  corrections'). 
This  version  is  considered  much  more  faithful  and  ex- 
act than  those  of  Pagninus  and  Arias  Montanus,  and 
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liis  notes  are  generally  approved,  though  he  dwells  a 
little  too  long  upon  the  comments  of  the  rabbins.  For 
this  version  he  received  the  appellation  of  ^  the  Ger- 
man Esdras  :'* — Grammatica  Chaldaica  (4to) : — Dictio- 
9iarium  Chaldaicum  non  tarn  ad  Chaldcncos  interpretes, 
quam  cut  Rabbinorum  wlelligaida  Commentaria  necessa- 
rium  (4to) : — Dictionarium  Trilingue  (Latin,  Greek, 
and  Hebrew,  foL) : — Captivitaiet  JudtBorum  incerti  au- 
toria  (Hebrew  and  Latin,  8vo):  —  Calendarium  bibl, 
Htbr^ex  Hebraorun  penetralibua  editum: — HiggaXon, 
logica  R.  SimeoniSj  LcUine  versa : — InsHtutionea  Gram- 
maticcB  in  Ilebr.  Imguam: — Grammatica  Ebrcea: — /n- 
stitutio  elem,  Gramm,  Ilebr,: — I/ebraica  Inatitufiones : 
— Cataiogua  omnium  practptorum  legia  MoaaictBf  qua 
ab  Ilebrceia  aexcenta  et  octodeciea  numerantur,  cum  sue- 
cincta  Rabbinorum  expoaitione  et  additione  tradiiionum^ 
etc  (Hebrew  and  Latin,  8vo) : — Organum  Uramcum ; 
theorica  omnium  planetarum  motuaj  canonea  (fol.): — 
Coamographia  Univeracdia  (1544,  fol.,  translated  into 
German,  French,  Italian,  English,  Bohemian,  and  other 
languages).  It  is  one  of  the  first  universal  geographies 
published  in  modern  tiroes,  and  is  remarkably  well  ex- 
ecuted considering  the  age  in  which  it  was  written. 
The  author  is  most  diffuse  in  treating  of  Germany  and 
Switzerland.  He  gives  a  description  of  the  principal 
towns,  their  history,  the  laws,  manners,  and  arts  of  the 
people;  the  remarkable  animals  of  the  country;  the 
productions  of  the  soil,  the  mines,  etc. :  and  the  whole 
is  illustrated  by  wood-cuts,  with  a  portrait  of  the  author. 
MUnster  mentions  several  learned  men  of  his  time  who 
furnished  him  with  an  account  of  their  respective  coun- 
tries, of  Sardinia,  the  lUyricum,  etc.  He  also  gives 
specimens  of  several  languages : — Rudimentn  mathenm- 
tica  in  duoa  libroa  digeata : — Horvlogiographia  (being  a 
treatise  of  gnomonics).  MUnster  also  translated  into 
I^tin  several  works  of  the  learned  Hebrew  grammarian, 
Elias  Levita,  on  the  Massorah  and  on  Hebrew  gram- 
mar. He  also  wrote  notes  on  Pomponius  Mela  and 
Solinus.  His  commentaries  upon  several  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  are  inserted  among  the  Crifici  Sacri. 
See  Bmcker,  Ekrentempel  der  teutachen  Gelehraamkeif, 
p.  137  sq. ;  Schrockh,  Kirchengeach,  a,  d,  Ref,  v,  72,  92 
sq.;  Adam,  ViitB  Phiha.  Germ,  p.  66  sq.;  RosenmUller, 
Handb.  f,  d.  Lit,  d,  bibL  Kritik  u,  Exegeae^  v,  224  sq. ; 
Gieseler,  Eccka.  Hial,  (Harper's  ed.)  voL  iv.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Munster,  SYNOD  OF,  is  the  name  of  an  indq)en- 
dent  body  of  Irish  Presbyterians,  consisting  of  a  few  con- 
gregations in  Dublin  and  the  south  of  Ireland,  who  se- 
ceded from  the  main  body  of  that  country.  They  are 
mainly  Unitarians  in  creed.  See  Killings  Reid,  Hiat, 
Preab,  Ch,  in  Ireland^  iii,  468-9, 488. 

MUnter,  Balthasar,  a  German  theologian,  noted 
as  a  pulpit  orator  and  scholar,  was  bom  at  Lilbeck 
March  24,  1735.  He  studied  theology  at  Jena,  was 
for  a  time  preacher  at  Gotha,  and  eventually  became 
celebrated  as  a  pulpit  orator  in  the  German  Church  of 
Copenhagen,  Denmark,  where  he  removed  in  1765,  and 
as  the  editor  of  the  Bekehrungageachichte  of  count  Stru- 
ensee,  whom  he  had  attended  on  the  scaffold  (Copen- 
hagen, 1772;  English  translation,  entitled  A  FaUhfvl 
Narrative  of  the  Converaion  and  Death  of  Count  Struen- 
aee^  etc.,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wendeborn  [2d  ed.  Lond. 
1774]).  MUnter  wrote  also  a  series  of  hvmns  (1772  and 
1774).     He  died  in  1793. 

MUnter,  Friedrich  Christian  Karl  Heln- 
rlch,  a  theologian,  Orientalist,  and  archsBologist  who 
gained  great  cdebrity  in  Denmark,  which  became  his 
country  by  adoption  (see  preceding  article),  was  the 
son  of  Balthasar,  and  bom  at  Grotha,  Germany,  Oct. 
14,  1761.  He  studied  at  Copenhagen  and  Gottingen, 
and  in  1786  went  to  Italv.  After  his  return,  towards 
the  end  of  1788,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  theology 
at  Copenhagen.  He  became  successively  co-director  of 
the  Orphan  House  in  1805  and  bishop  of  Zealand  in 
1808.  He  died  April  9, 1880.  MUnter  wrote  a  number 
of  works  of  great  interest  to  the  student  of  ecclesiastical 


archteology,  and  yet  he  must  be  regarded  really  as  mm 
important  as  a  savant  than  as  a  theologian.  He  fouod- 
ed  the  Museum  of  Northern  Antiquities  at  Oipeuhsi^eD, 
and  left  a  valuable  collection  of  coins  and  aichieokigicti 
works.  He  wrote,  Metixache  Ueberaetning  der  O^eAo- 
rung  Johannia  (Copenh.  1784 ;  2d  ed.  1806)  :r^Nackridt' 
ten  u.  Sicilien  (Danish,  1788 ;  German,  1790,  2  vok>^- 
Die  Kirchlichen  A  UerthUmer  der  Gnoatiker  (Awbi  179(i) : 
— Magazinjur  KircJtengeach,  «.  Kirckenreckt  dea  Aon/- 
ena  (Altona,  1792-96,  2  vols.)  i—Statutenbueh  d.  Temptl- 
herm  (Berl.  1794) : — Vermia<^e  Beitrage  z.  Kirckfpgf- 
achichie  (1798)  i^Handbuch  der  alieatm  chriatHdnen  IH'^j- 
mengeachichtt  (G&ttingen,  1801 ;  by  Evers,  1802, 2  voU  \ : 
— Unterauehungen  U.  d,  Peraepolitan,  InaeJuifien  (l^i. 
1802) : — Verauch  it.  d,  Keiljormigen  Jnachrijlen  in  Sid- 
lien  (Copenh.  1802) : — Spuren  aggptiacker  ReHgiombf- 
griffe  in  Sicilien  u,  d,  benachbarten  Jnaeln  (Prague,  l)<06.i : 
-^Religion  d,  Carthager  (Copenh.  1816;  2d  ed.  1821):- 
Antiquariache  Abhandlungen  (Copenh.  1816):— .If iitr^ 
lanea  Ilafnenaia  theoiogici  et  philohgid  argumenii  (Co- 
penh. 1816-25,  2  vols.): — Recherchea  aur  Corigine  dn 
Ordrea  de  chevaierie  de  Danemare  (Copenh.  1822):— 
Kirchengeach,  v,  Danemarh  u,  Norttegen  (Ldps.  1823^. 
3  vols.) : — Sinnbilder  v.  KunatvorateUungen  d,  alien  Ckrit- 
ten  (Altona,  1825)  -,— Der  Stem  der  Weiaen  (Untenvcing 
aber  daa  Geburtajahr  Chriati)  (C!openh.  1827)  '.—RtBgitA 
d,  Babylonier  (Copenh.  1827).  See  liis  life  by  Hrnstrr, 
first  in  Studien  u,  Krit.  1833,  i,  13^53 ;  and  later  iii  b'k 
form  (Copenh.  1834). — Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  x,  98: 
Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Generate,  xxxvi,  954 ;  Pierer,  Vui- 
veraal-Lex,  xi,  544 ;  Biblical  Repoa,  iv,  533.    (J.  N.  P.) 

Miinthe,  Caspar  Friedrich,  a  Danish  ecboUr 
noted  for  bis  researches  in  the  original  of  the  N.  T. 
Scriptures,  flourished  at  Copenhagen  as  profesKv  of 
Greek  in  the  first  half  of  the  18th  oentarv.  He  died  is 
1762.  He  wrote,  Obaervationea  pkiMogicee  m  Sacn4 
Novi  Teatamenti  Libroa^  ex  ZHodoro  Siatlo  coUecta  (Co* 
penb.  and  Leips.  1755, 8vo). 

Montinghe,  Herman,  a  Dutch  theologian  of  saoe 
note,  flourished  as  professor  of  theology  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Groningen  near  the  opening  of  this  centniT.  He 
died  April  24, 1824.  He  was  for  some  time  paitor  of  the 
Reformed  Church  in  Holland,  but  this  is  all  we  knov 
of  his  personal  history.  As  an  author,  faowerer,  be  if 
well  known  by  his  Para  Theologia  Ckriatieaue  Theore- 
tica  (Groning.  1801 ;  2d  ed.  1818-22, 2  vols.  8vo).  Tie 
first  volume  oontuns  a  compendious  system  of  theokf;T: 
the  second  a  succinct  account  of  the  leading  oontim'cr- 
sies  with  regard  to  religious  doctrine,  with  oopioos  ref- 
erences In  each  to  Dutch,  German,  and  Engliah  vritcni 
Of  Dr.  Muntinghe's  other  works,  it  may  be  sufficient  to 
mention  a  Latin  Outlme  of  Church  Hiaiorg^  on  the  baw 
of  Schrockh's  Compendium,  and  a  voluminous  Ritimj 
of  Mankind,  to  which  frequent  reference  is  made  in  fail 
Theology, 

Monton,  Anthony,  an  English  divine,  fionriihed 
near  the  middle  of  the  18th  centurv  as  curate  of  St.  As* 
drew's  chiurch,  Newcastle.  He  died  in  175&.  He  vas 
noted  in  his  day  as  a  pulpit  orator  of  great  exoetteoa 
and  power.  ^  Some  of  his  sermons,"  says  a  cootenpo* 
rary,  "would  be  pronounced  truly  exceUent  by  ercn- 
dispaasionate  Judge."  A  volume  of  Mnnton^a  Serm(ms 
was  published  shortly  after  his  death  (Newcastle,  17341 
8vo). 

Muntras,  mystic  verses  or  incantations  which  fons 
the  grand  charm  of  the  Hindfi  Brahmins.  They  oc- 
cupy a  very  prominent  place  in  the  Hind^l  reli^n<^ 
The  constant  and  universal  belief  is  that  when  the 
Brahmin  repeats  the  Muntras  the  deities  most  cmv 
obedient  to  his  call,  agreeably  to  the  Sanscrit  xenei 
"  The  universe  is  under  the  power  of  the  deities,  the  de- 
ities are  under  the  power  of  the  Muntras,  the  Mootiv 
are  under  the  power  of  the  Brahmins;  consequently 
the  Brahmins  are  gods."  The  Muntras  are  the  esseiuc 
of  the  Yedas,  and  the  united  power  of  Brahma,  Visboo. 
and  Siva.     See  Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World,  p.  499. 
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Muniifi  CUrlatl.    See  Christ,  Okficks  of. 

Milnser,  TrfoaiAS,  a  religious  enthuBiaat  and  fanat- 
ic of  the  great  Reformation  period,  vraa  bom  at  Stolbei^, 
in  the  Harz,  about  1490.  Of  his  youth  we  know  little 
beyond  what  he  stated  himself  to  his  judges  at  the  time 
of  his  death  (Waich,  Lutkei's  Werke,  xvi,  158),  namely, 
that  be  had  resided  at  Aschersleben,  and  had  studied  at 
the  university  in  Halle,  and  had  taken  part  in  a  con- 
spiracy against  Ernest  II,  then  archbishop  of  Magde- 
burg. As  the  archbishop  died  in  1518,  this  indicates 
how  early  MUnzer  began  to  be  connected  with  secret 
associations.  He  also  manifested  early  a  great  tenden- 
cy to  wandering  from  place  to  place  in  pursuance  of 
visionary  plans.  He  appears  to  have  entered  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leipsic  soon  after  he  left  Halle ;  at  least  we 
find  him  in  1515  with  the  degree  of  **  magister  artium" 
and  bachelor  of  theology.  He  then  acted  as  head  of  n 
school  at  Frohsen,  near  Aschersleben.  In  1517  he  ap- 
pears as  teacher  in  a  gymnasium  at  Brunswick,  then  at 
Stolberg  in  the  same  year,  and  again  at  Leipsic  in  1519. 
Next  he  was  made  chaplain  and  confessor  of  the  Ber- 
nardine  nunnery  of  Beutitz,  near  Welssenfels.  This  he 
left  in  15*20,  and  was  made  preacher  of  the  church  of 
St.  Mary,  at  Zwickau,  the  principal  church  in  the  place. 
His  very  first  sermon  there  (Rogation  Sunday,  15*20) 
made  a  deep  impression,  and  brought  him  a  large  num- 
ber of  enemies  as  well  as  friends.  At  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Reformation,  his  unquiet  spirit  made  him  side  at 
once  with  the  movement.  He  entered  into  communica- 
tion with  Luther,  and  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
sturdiest  champions  of  reform.  But  he  only  understood 
the  negative  view  of  the  Reformer*s  doctrines,  thai 
which  overthrew  the  existing  form  of  clerical  life.  MUn- 
zer  now  fearlessly  attacked  the  mendicant  orders,  which 
were  in  a  state  of  great  prosperity  at  Zwickau,  and  soon 
found  himself  involved  in  a  bitter  controversv  with  their 
defender,  brother  Tiburti us  of  Weissenfels.  Both  parties 
had  alherents  among  the  population ;  yet  Mttnzer  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  ascendency  by  enlisting  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  most  influential  citizens,  who  had  often 
•ttffered  from  the  pride  and  arrogance  of  the  monks. 
MUnzer,  however,  still  showed  some  moderation,  as  he 
declared  himself  ready  to  submit  to  the  decision  of  the 
bishop  of  Naumburg,  and  also  addressed  letters  of  justi- 
fication to  Luther.  Hardly  was  this  quarrel  over  (to- 
wards the  middle  of  1520),  when  MUnzer  became  in- 
volved in  another.  In  the  same  church  of  Su  Mary  to 
which  he  was  attached  was  another  priest  having  the 
same  functions,  and  who  had  been  installed  some  years 
before  MUnzer.  This  priest  was  Dr.  Johann  (Sylvius) 
Wildenaner,  a  native  of  Eger,  and  generally  knuvm  as 
Kgranns.  He  inclined  also  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Ref- 
ormation, but  only  accepted  their  humanistic  conclu- 
sions, and  weAt  no  further  with  Mfmzer  than  condemn- 
ing the  ignorance  of  the  monks.  On  other  points  he 
sided  with  the  aristocracy  of  the  town,  and  his  private 
life  was  not  above  reproach.  He  was  vain,  conceited, 
and  much  given  to  advancing  paradoxical  theories.  He 
and  MUnzer  soon  began  to  quarrel,  and  in  November, 
ld20,  they  had  already  arrived  at  the  point  of  exhibiting 
their  differences  in  the  pulpit.  The  population  sided 
with  MUnzer,  seeing  in  him  not  only  the  reformer  of  the 
Church,  but  their  defender  against  clerical  oppression. 
MUnzer  now  gave  full  scope  to  his  talents  as  a  popular 
orator,  and,  helped  on  by  the  events  of  the  times,  had 
great  soccesSi  Among  his  adherents  was  a  weaver,  Nich- 
olas Storch,  who  subsequently  obtained  some  reputation. 
Being  either  already  connected  with  the  sect  of  Bohme, 
or  led  on  by  MUnzer  alone,  Storch  soon  became  the  head 
of  a  band  of  fanatics  who  boasted  of  supernatural  com- 
munication, and  spread  by  means  of  secret  conventicles. 
Twelve  apostles  and  seventy-two  disciples  were  elected, 
and  Mnnzer  and  Storch  became  the  heads  of  the  soci- 
ety. This  movement  made  steady  progress,  and  by  its 
influence  Egranus  was  finally  obliged  to  leave  Zwickau 
|4>r  Joachimsthal.  This,  however,  did  not  suffice  to  re- 
store peace  to  the  town.    MUnzer,  probably  dissatis- 
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fied  with  hb  subordinate  position  as  preacher  of  Str 
Mary%  succeeded  in  being  appointed  to  the  church  of 
St.  Catharine.  Here,  in  connection  with  a  master  of 
arts,  Loner,  he  excited  the  people  against  a  priest  of 
Marienthal,  Nicholas  Hofer,  who  had  openly  attacked 
him.  Hofer  was  obliged  to  seek  safety  in  flight,  De- 
cember, 1520.  Being  called  to  account  by  the  official 
of  the  bishop)  MUnzer  denounced  the  official  in  the  pul- 
pit, summoning  him  to  appear  at  Zwickau  (January  13, 
1521).  In  spite  of  the  admonitions  of  his  friends,  and 
in  umple  trust  to  the  support  of  the  lower  classes^  MUn- 
zer now  cast  off  all  restraint.  He  caused  libels  against 
Egranus  to  be  posted  up  at  the  doon  of  the  churches, 
and  was  therefore  dismissed  by  the  civil  authorities  after 
they  had  inquired  into  the  whole  affair.  He  remained 
in  town  nevertheless,  and  caused  a  rising  of  the  weav- 
ersi  The  authorities  were  obliged  to  take  vigorous 
measures;  fifly-flve  of  the  ringleaders  were  apprehend- 
ed, and  a  large  number  of  the  others  hurriedly  left  the 
town,  MUnzer  among  them.  Peace  was  now  restored 
in  the  city,  the  more  readily  as  the  authorities,  follow- 
ing Luther^s  advice,  appointed  Nicholas  Hausraann, 
previously  pastor  of  Schneeberg,  as  pastor  of  St.  Mary's 
church.  Still  Storch  and  his  followers  staved  at  Zwick- 
au,  and  remained  undisturbed  until  Christmas,  1521, 
when  the  zealous  Hausmann  caused  them  to  be  exiled 
from  the  city.  Their  subsequent  career,  under  the 
name  of  ''i^phets  of  Zwickau,"  in  Wittenberg,  is  well 
known  (on  MUnzer's  stay  at  Zwickau,  see  Laurentius 
Wilhelm,  Deacriptio  urbis  Cygnea  [published  by  To- 
bias Schmidt,  Zwickau,  1633],  p.  90, 215, 217).  MUnzer 
left  Zwickau  in  April,  1521,  in  company  with  Marcus 
Thomft,  and  travelled  for  a  while  through  Central  Ger- 
many (see  Seidenmnn,  Thomas  MUnzer,  p.  122).  His 
former  career  had  given  him  some  reputation,  and  the 
dissatisfied  portion  of  the  population  everywhere  rallied 
around  him.  In  September,  1521,  we  find  him  at  Saatz, 
where  he  met  a  large  number  of  Moravians.  The  works 
of  Luther  were  by  that  time  known  in  Bohemia,  and 
had  awakened  ardent  sympathies.  MUnzer  was  warm- 
ly received,  and  in  November,  1521,  he  openly  published 
at  Prague  a  proclamation  to  the  Bohemians  (printed  in 
the  AntUKqrtisticttm  ei  enthusiaaticum  Pantheon^  1702, 
and  with  additions  in  Seidemann,  p.  122).  This  proc- 
lamation affords  an  early  glimi)se  of  the  doctrines  which 
MUnzer  subsequently  unfolded  in  his  publications.  But 
Prague  was  not  a  suitable  field  for  such  attempts  at  a 
radical  reform,  and  MUnzer  was  exiled.  In  the  early 
part  of  1522  he  went  to  Wittenberg,  where,  under  the 
influence  of  Carlstadt  and  the  prophets  of  Zwickau,  a 
complete  subversion  of  all  existing  ecclesiastical  relations 
was  daily  progressing  (see  Salig,  Hittorie  d,  Aufftibur- 
guchm  Confe$9um,  iii,  1099).  Although  connectetl  with 
Melancthon  and  Bugenhagen,  MUnzer*s  feelings  inclined 
him  more  towards  Carlstadt's  views.  When  Luther 
came  to  Wittenberg,  MUnzer  felt  that  his  labors  would 
not  be  longer  profitable  there,  and  left.  He  appears  to 
have  soon  after  gone  to  Nordhausen,  and  in  1523  wa» 
married  and  succeeded  in  being  appointed  pastor  of  AI- 
stedt,  in  Thuringia.  The  community  at  that  place  ap- 
pears to  have  been  entirely  devoted  to  MUnzer,  as  was 
also  his  colleague,  Simon  Haseritz  (on  the  latter,  see 
Hagen,  DeutscAiand's  litterar.  u,  rtlig,  Verf»  im  Refor^ 
mcUionszeitalter,  1844,  iii,  114),  and  he  conducted  worship 
according  to  hu  own  views.  A  work  which  he  pub- 
lished on  the  subject  at  that  time  stiU  shows  some  mod- 
eration (jOirdnung  v.  herechungt  des  TeuUchm  ampfs  zu 
A  lat<tdt  durch  Tomam  Mttntter,  etc,  1523).  He  retained 
the  practice  of  infant  baptism,  with  some  ceremonies- 
not  commanded  in  Scripture.  Soon  after,  however,  he 
advanced  further  in  his  liturgical  changes  (in  the 
Deuta<A-EvangeU9ch  Messje,  Alstedt,  1524-,  taid' Deufzsch 
Kirchenamptf  etc.,  Alstedt).  He  was  the  first  preacher 
to  substitute  the  German  language  for  the  Latin  in  the 
public  prayers  and  singing,  and  composed  a  directory 
for  worship  which  was  in  harmony  with  his  ideas  of 
the  Reformation.    The  quiet  duties  of  a  pastor  not  sat*^ 
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jsfying  MUnzer,  and  being  desirous  to  contest  with  Lu- 
ther the  leadership  in  the  reformatory  movement,  MUn- 
zer  determined  to  use  all  means  to  destroy  the  latter's 
influence;  but  his  conduct  displeased  the  princes  who 
favored  the  Reformation  under  Luther,  and  finally,  at 
the  request  of  Frederick  of  Saxony  and  John  of  Weimar, 
Miluzer  was  obliged  to  leave  Alstedt  in  1524.  He  now 
went  successively  to  Nurembei^,  Schaffhausen,  and 
finally  to  MUhlhausen  in  Thuringia.  In  the  latter 
pl&oe  he  acquired  great  influence  over  the  people,  which 
he  hesitated  not  to  use  for  his  own  purposes.  He  had 
adopted  ra5^stical  views,  and  declaiming  against  what 
he  called  the  "  servile,  liberal,  and  half"  measures  of  the 
Reformers,  required  a  radical  reformation  both  in  Church 
and  State,  according  to  his  "  mward  light."  He  resolved 
oo  recourse  to  violent  means,  and  hid  cry  became,  ^  We 
must  exterminate  with  the  sword,  like  Joshua,  the  Ca- 
naanitish  nations."  He  caused  the  authorities  of  this 
place  to  be  superseded,  the  convents  and  richest  houses 
of  the  city  to  be  plundered,  and  communism  to  be  pro- 
claimed. "  Munzer,"  Luther  wrote  to  Amsdorff,  April 
11, 1525, "  MUuzer  is  king,  and  emperor  of  MUhlhausen, 
and  no  longer  is  pastor.*'  The  lowest  classes  ceased  to 
work.  If  any  one  wanted  a  piece  of  cloth  or  a  supply 
of  corn,  he  asked  his  richer  neighbor;  if  the  latter  re- 
fused, the  penalty  was  hanging.  MUhlhausen  being 
at  that  time  a  free  town,  MUnzcr  exercised  his  power 
unmolested.  He  was,  moreover,  encouraged  in  his 
course  by  being  joined  about  this  same  time  by  another 
band  of  fanatics  under  Pfeiifer.  This,  and  the  rumor 
that  forty  thousand  peasants  were  arming  in  Franconia, 
decided  MUnzer  to  go  still  further  and  make  himself 
master  of  the  situation  by  an  appeal  to  the  peasants  of 
Thuringia,  promising  them  the  spoils  taken  from  their 
lords.  The  revolt  of  the  peasants  of  Southern  Ger- 
many led  him  to  imagine  that  the  time  had  come  to 
extend  his  new  kingdom.  He  had  cast  some  large 
guns  in  the  convent  of  the  Franciscans,  and  now  exert- 
ed himself  to  raise  the  peasantry  and  miners.  '*  When 
will  you  shake  off  ypur  slumbers,"  said  he,  in  a  fa- 
naticid  address:  '* Arise  and  fight  the  battle  of  the 
Lord !  The  time  is  come — ^France,  Germany,  and  Italy 
i«re  up  and  doing.  Up  and  at  it ! — J)ran  (at  it  I),  dran, 
dran  f  Heed  not  the  cries  of  the  ungodly.  They  will 
weep  like  children — but  be  you  pitiless. — Drauy  dran^ 
dran  !  Fire  bums — let  your  swords  be  ever  tinged  with 
bXood  !—/>rai},  dran,  dran!  Work  while  it  is  day." 
The  letter  was  signed  "MUnzer,  God's  servant  against 
the  ungodly,"  or  "  Thomas  MUnzer,  with  the  sword  of 
Gideon."  Leaving  Pfeiffer  as  governor  at  MUhlhausen, 
he  marched  towards  Frankenhausen,  and  committed  all 
manner  of  excesses  in  the  country  which  he  traversed. 
The  country  people,  eager  for  plunder,  flocked  in  crowds 
to  his  standard.  Throughout  the  districts  of  Mansfeld, 
Stolberg,  Schwarzbnrg,  Hesse,  and  Brunswick  the  peas- 
antry rose  en  masse.  The  convents  of  Michelsteui,  II- 
senburg,  Walkenried,  Rossleben,  and  many  others  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Hartz  mountains  or  in  the  plains 
of  Thuringia,  were  plundered.  At  Reinhardsbrunn,  the 
place  which  Luther  had  once  visited,  the  tombs  of  the 
ancient  landgraves  were  violated,  and  the  library  de- 
stroyed. Terror  spread  far  and  wide.  Even  at  Witten- 
beig  some  anxiety  began  to  be  felt — the  doctors  who 
had  not  feared  emperors  nor  pope  trembled  in  presence 
of  the  madman.  Curiosity  was  all  alive  to  the  aocoonta 
of  what  was  going  on,  and  watched  every  step  in  the 
progress  of  the  insurrection.  Melancthon  wrote :  *'  We 
are  here  in  imminent  danger.  If  MUnzer  be  successful, 
it  is  all  over  with  us ;  unless  Christ  should  appear  for 
our  deliverance.  Mtlnzer's  progress  is  marked  by  more 
than  Scythian  cruelty.  His  threats  are  more  dreadful 
than  I  can  tell  you."  The  elector  John,  duke  George 
of  Saxony,  the  landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse,  and  duke 
Ueniy  of  Brunswick  finally  united  their  forces,  and  sent 
fifteen  hundred  horsemen  and  some  companies  of  infan- 
try against  the  rebels.  MUnzer's  men  then  numbered 
about  eight  thousand.    A  battle  was  fought  May  15, 


1525,  and  the  insurgents  were  completely  ''efeited;  s(s 
cording  to  some  accounts  they  kist  five  luouasnd  men, 
according  to  others  seven  thousand.     Fimnkenhaueu 
was  taken  and  plundered.    MUnzer,  discouraged,  hid  u 
a  bed,  feigning  to  be  sick.    He  would  have  escaped,  bnt 
a  soldier  having  found  in  his  tnvelling-bag  a  letter  by 
count  Mansfeld,  MUnzer  was  recognised  and  aneiied. 
Being  put  to  the  torture,  he  revealed  the  nsmcs  of  bis 
accomplices;  was  then  taken  to  MUhlhausen,  where 
Pfeiffer,  who  had  sought  to  escape,  was  also  a  prifioner, 
and  the  two,  together  with  twenty -four  other  rebek 
were  beheaded.    His  numerous  writings,  all  of  which 
are  still  extant,  indicate  a  more  than  ordinary  mind 
and  will,  but  they  betray  also  a  great  lack  of  loiind 
judgment  and  a  want  of  common-sense.    His  langnsge 
is  often  forcibly  eloquent,  but  all  his  utlerances  ire 
tinged  with  coarseness  and  vulgarity.     See  MeUnc* 
thon.  Die  IJutorie  v,  Thome  Muntaer,  etc.  (1525);  Chfi^t 
GuiL  Aurbachii  IHssertationts  oratorim  de  flo^atia  r- 
epta  ThonuB  Munzeri  (Wittenb.  1716) ;  Ltiwher,  /^w- 
sertatio  de  Muntzeri  doctrwa  et  factU  (Leips.  17081: 
Strobel,  Leben,  Schriften  ii.  I^kren  Thomd  MwOur'i 
(NUrnb.  and  Altdorf,  1795);  Baczko,  TkomoM  Jdwmn 
(Halle  and  Leips.  1812);  Seidemann,  Thomas  Mmatr 
(Dresden  and  Leipsic,  1842) ;  Leo,  Thoma$  Mmter{^' 
-lin,  1856);  EvangeL  Kirchenzeit,  1856,  p.  2«l:  Kvpp, 
Nachleae  nUtzUch,  Reformation»'UrkMnd.  ii,  613;  Cy|h 
rian,  Reformationt-Urhmden,  ii,  389;  Walch,  Luibcrs 
Werhe,  xvi,  4  sq.,  171  sq.;  Frank,  /Tf/zer- Cikromt  p. 
187;  Seckendorf,  Hist,  Lutheraninni,  i,  118,  156,  etc; 
Slddanus,  J)e  etaiu,  etc,  lib.  r,  1 ;  Arnold,  Kirchtft'  v. 
Ketzerhistorie,  1740,  i,  629,  674;  Otting,  Awmaks  Awo- 
haptiU,  1672,  p.  4,  6, 16, 42;  Ranke,  Devtoehe  Getdk,  m 
Zeitalter  d.  Reform,  ii,  187,  192,  215,  225;  D'AalHgBC, 
Hist,  of  the  Rrf,  m  Germainy  and  SwUzeiiand,  iii,  S07  m).: 
Hardwick,  Hist,  Church  of  ike  Re/ormaiiom,  p.  25^  ti^ 
p.  40,  n.  1 ;  Hagenbach,  KirtAenffesch.  iii  (4th  ed.  hap. 
1870),  Lect.  20;  Gieaeier,  Etxks.  /list,  vol.  ir  (Harpcr'i 
ed.);  Seebohm,  Bist.  ProL  Revolufum^  p.  136, 141  24. 
150;  J32adbvoo(f«  Jf<^aziiu?,Feb.I847,p.885sq.;  Ztit- 
schr.f,  hisL  Theologie,  1858, 1860.     See  also  Pea8a>Ys 
Wak.    (J.H.W.) 

Mnp'pim  (Heb.  Mwppim\  Q'ilQ,  perti.  contraettd 
from  D"*B^713  in  the  sense  oX  fiighis;  Sept.  Ma^fft^ 
V.  r.  'O0t/<iv  and  'O^t^i/i,  Yulg.  J/opAfm),  a  persca 
named  in  Gen.  xlvi,  21  as  one  of  the  sons  of  Benjamin 
bom  before  the  migration  into  Egypt;  but  reaOr  s 
grandson  bom  much  later,  being  a  son  of  Bedier  (q.  v. , 
as  it  would  seem  from  parallel  accounts.  See  Beui- 
MiN.  He  is  doubtless  the  same  elsewhere  caDed  Sin:- 
PHUPHAM  (1  Chron.  viii,  5),  Shupham  (Numbw  xx\u 
80),  or  Shuppim  (I  Chron.  vii,  12).    See  Jacob. 

Muratori,  Ludovioo  AMTOsao,  a  diMingoisiied 
Italian  theologian,  archsBologist,  and  hisCoiiaii,  was  bon 
at  Vignola,  near  Modena,  Oct.  21,  1672.  His  ftmOj 
being  in  moderate  circumstances,  hia  early  edacstka 
was  neglected.  In  1685,  however,  he  entered  the  col- 
lege of  the  Jesuits,  where  he  distingnbbed  hioadf 
by  his  rapid  progress.  From  a  very  early  penod  hi* 
predilection  for  historical  and  litoary  pmaBits  hepm 
to  manifest  itself;  and  having  entered  into  holy  or* 
den  in  1688,  withont,  however,  accepting  aay  cock- 
slastical  office,  his  life  was  devoted  partly  to  the  liten- 
ture  of  hia  profession,  bnt  mainly  to  researches  in  Us- 
tory,  both  sacred  and  profane,  eapedally  the  lustoiy  d 
his  native  country.  He  took  the  degree  of  doctor  ia 
1692;  and  hia  reputation  lor  learning  attracting  the 
notice  of  Joseph  Orsi  and  Felix  MaivigU,  Ke  was  oa 
their  recommendation  appointed  by  Chariea  BonoBK* 
sub-librarian  of  the  Ambroeian  lihnrv  at  llilan.  In 
that  collection  Muratori  diaoovered  aeveml  in«ditcd 
MSS.  He  made  extracts  from  these,  and  published 
them  with  notes  and  oommenia,  under  the  titles  cf  Js> 
ecdoia  LaHna  and  AneoAfia  Grmea  (llilan,  1687-1711 
4  vola  foL).  Some  yeara  afler  he  was  recalled  to  Mo- 
dena by  the  duke  RinaldO)  who  gave  him  the 
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of  librarian  of  the  rich  library  of  the  hoasc  of  Este,  a 
place  which  he  retained  for  the  rest  of  his  life.     After 
this  appointment  Muratori  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
the  study  of  the  Italian  records  of  the  Middle  A^^;  and 
after  many  years  of  assiduous  labor  he  produced  his 
great  work,  Rerum  /taliairum  Scriptores,  ab  cumo  arcs 
Chrittianm  500  ad  1500  (28  vols.  foL).    The  first  volume 
of  this  immense  collection  was  published  at  Milan  in 
1723,  and  the  last  appeared  in  1751.     Several  princes 
and  noblemen  defrayed  the  expenses  of  the  publication ; 
sixteen  of  them  contributed  $4000  each.     In  this  col- 
lection Muratori  has  inserted  all  the  chronicles  of  Italy 
during  the  Middle  Ages  which  he  could  discover,  most 
of  which  were  inedited,  and  has  accompanied  them  with 
valuable  commentaries.    Some  of  the  texts  had  already 
been  published  by  Gnevius  in  his  Tkuaunu  ArUiquitci- 
ium  H  Hutoriarum  Italim^  but  they  were  mostly  confined 
to  the  last  centur}'  or  two  of  the  period  of  a  thousand 
years  embraced  by  MuratorL     While  engaged  in  these 
prodigious  labors,  he  also  carried  on  an  active  literary 
correspondence  with  the  scholars  of  the  various  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  and  contributed  essays  not  unfrequent- 
ly  to  the  principal  historical  and  literary  academies,  of 
most  of  which  he  was  a  member.    Muratori,  however, 
held  opinions  not  always  in  harmony  with  those  of 
hi3  contemporaries,  and  became  involved  in  a  quarrel 
with  several  writers  by  an  attack  upon  the  learned 
institutions  of  the  time,  and  by  an  advocacy  of  the 
plan  of  a  republic  of  the  learned  in  a  series  of  letters 
printed  at  Venice  in  1703,  under  the  name  of  Lamindo 
Britanio.    In  theology  also  he  attempted  to  open  a  new 
path  by  his  De  wffemorum  moderations  in  rdvjionU  ne- 
gotio  (drst  published  at  Paris,  1714;  German,  Coblentz, 
1837).     It  is  in  the  interests  of  Hermesianism  (see 
Hkrmks,  Gboro),  and  was  republished  in  Germany. 
Muratori  endeavors  to  show  in  this  work  that  freedom 
of  thought  in  religious  matters  may  be  tolerated,  and  to 
-^vhat  degree  this  liberty  may  be  exercised.  But  he  excit- 
ed the  greatest  tumult  by  his  attacks  against  a  society 
ivhose  members  pledged  their  lives  to  uphold  the  doc- 
trine of  the  immaculate  conception.    A  Jesuit,  Francis 
Burgi,  having  entered  into  a  controversy  with  him  on 
this  poiht,  Muratori  wrote  his  De  superstitione  vitanda, 
sioe  Centura  voU  sanguinarii  in  nonoretj^  immaculat<B 
conceptioma  Deiparce,     No  printer  dared  publish  this 
work,  which  appeared  only  in  1740  at  Venice,  pretend- 
ing to  have  been  printed  at  Milan.     He  followed  it  up 
by  similar  writings,  under  the  alias  of  Ferdinandus  Val- 
desiua.    Soon  after,  however,  he  reconciled  himself  with 
the  Jesuits  by  writing  the  history  of  their  missions  in 
Paraguay,  for  which  they  showered  honors  upon  him. 
He  also  publuhed  a  collection  of  the  Roman  liturgy 
(Ronae,  1748,  2  vols.  foL),  and  opposed  the  principles  of 
the  Reformation  in  his  RegokUa  divozumi  de*  Cristianiy 
published  under  the  name  of  Lamindo  Britanio  (Venice, 
1747,  and  often  reprinted).     This  work  met  with  great 
BuccessL    Muratori  wrote  also  an  abridgment  of  his  dis- 
sertations in  Italian,  which  was  published  after  his  death : 
£>i3sertazioni  topra  le  A  ntuJuta  Italiane  (1766,  8  vols. 
4 to).     He  also  wrote  in  Italian,  A  nnali  ^Italia  dalprinr- 
c4pio  deW  era  volgare  aim  aW  anno  1750  (1762, 12  vols. 
4rto).    It  is  the  first  general  history  of  Italy  that  was  pub« 
lished,  and  is  a  useful  book  of  reference.     It  has  been 
continued  by  Coppi  down  to  our  own  ^imes:  Annali 
if  Italia  in  amtinuazione  di  quelU  del  Muratori^  dal  1750 
ai  1819  (Rome,  1829,  4  vols.  8vo).     Another  work  of 
3rf  umtori  is  his  Novus  Thesaurua  veterum  Inacriptionum 
(1739, 4  vols,  fol.),  in  which  he  has  inserted  many  inscrip- 
tions unknown  to  Gmter,  Spon,  Fabretti,  and  other  ai^ 
chaBologists  who  had  preceded  him.   In  seeking  after  the 
bistorical  records  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Muratori  collected 
also  m.  vast  number  of  documents  concerning  the  social, 
civil,  intellectual,  and  political  condition  of  Italy  during 
ttiat  long  period  whose  history  he  transcribed  and  ooni> 
mented  upon,  and  he  published  the  whole  in  seventy- 
Hve  diMertationiy  AniiquiUatea  ItaUem  medU  atn,  aive 

dn  maribua  ItaHei  popuU,  ab  inclinafione 


Romani  Imperii  uague  ad  anmun  1500  (1788-42,  6  vols. 
foL).  "  I  have  treated  first,"  says  the  author  in  his  pref- 
ace, **  of  the  kings,  dukes,  marquises,  counts,  and  other 
magistrates  of  the  Italian  kingdom ;  after  which  I  have 
investigated  the  various  forms  of  the  political  govern- 
ment, and  also  the  manners  of  the  private  citizens ;  the 
freedom  and  franchises  of  some  classes  and  the  servi- 
tude of  others;  the  laws,  the  judicial  forms,  the  mili- 
tary system;  the  arts,  sciences,  and  education;  the 
progress  of  trade  and  industry;  and  other  matters  of 
social  and  civil  histoiy."  Hb  work, entitled  Antichith 
Eatenai  (Modena,  1710-40, 2  vols.  foL),  treats  of  the  Fasti 
of  the  house  of  Este  in  its  various  branches.  He  also 
wrote  several  historioo-political  treatises  in  support  of 
the  rights  of  his  sovereign,  the  duke  of  Modena,  over 
the  towns  of  Ferrara  and  Comacchioi  which  had  been 
seized  by  the  court  of  Rome:  Qu/eationi  Comacchieai 
(Modena,  1711): — Fiena  eapaaiziome  dei  JHrHU  deUa 
Caaa  d'Jiate  aopra  la  Citta  di  Comacekio  (1712)  :^Ra- 
yioni  deUa  sermiaaima  Caaa  d^Eate  aopra  Ferrara  (1714). 
Among  Muratori*s  other  works  we  most  mention,  Go- 
vemo  poHdoOf  tnedicOf  ed  eeckaiaatico  deUa  Peate  (1720), 
written  on  the  occasion  of  the  plague  of  Maiseilles,  and 
showing  the  methods  required  to  counteract  it: — Di- 
fetii  deUa  Giuriaprudenza  (1742),  in  which  he  shows 
the  defects  of  judicial  forms  in  most  countries: — A/o- 
rale  FHoaofia  (1735): — Inatitusund  di  publioa /elicita 
(1749)  :—Vella  regolata  divozione  dei  FedelL  In  this 
last  treatise  Muratori,  who,  though  sincerely  pious,  was 
too  enlightened  to  be  superstitious,  combated  sever.il 
popular  devotional  practices  which  were  merely  exter- 
nal, and  recommended  in  preference  internal  habits  of 
self- examination  and  prayer.  His  enemies  accused 
him  of  heresy.  Muratori  wrote  to  the  pope,  Benedict 
XIV,  explaining  his  meaning,  and  asking  for  his  judg^ 
ment  on  the  matter  of  contention.  That  enlightened 
pontiff  wrote  him  a  kind  letter  in  answer,  telling  him 
that "  those  passages  in  his  works  which  were  not  found 
acceptable  to  Rome  did  not  touch  either  the  dogma  or 
the  discipline  of  the  Church ;  but  that  had  they  been 
written  by  any  other  person  the  Roman  Congregation 
of  the  Index  would  have  forbidden  them ;  which,  how- 
ever, had  not  been  done  in  the  case  of  Muratori*s  works, 
because  it  was  well  known  that  he,  the  pope,  shared  in 
the  universal  esteem  in  which  his  merit  was  held,"  etc. 
Muratori  has  been  truly  called  the  **  father  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Middle  Ages."  Subsequent  historians,  such 
as  Sismondi  and  others,  are  greatly  indebted  to  Mu- 
ratori, without  whose  previous  labors  they  could  not 
have  undertaken  or  completed  their  works.  The  char- 
acter of  Muratori  is  clearlv  seen  in  his  works.  Mod- 
est,  though  learned,  indefatigable,  intent  upon  the  im- 
provement of  mankind,  charitable  and  tolerant,  sin- 
cerely religious  and  strictly  moral,  he  was  one  of  tL« 
most  distinguished  and  yet  most  unobtrusive  among 
the  learned  of  Italy.  In  the  studies  of  his  own  profes- 
sion, as  well  liturgical  and  historical  as  dogmatical  and 
even  aacetical,  Muratori,  although  he  did  not  follow  the 
method  of  the  schools,  was  hardly  less  distinguished 
than  if  he  had  made  these  the  pursuit  of  his  life.  Some 
of  his  opinions  were  regarded  with  disfavor,  if  not  di- 
rectly condemned,  but  his  honesty  stands  unquestioned 
alike  by  Jesuits  and  Ultramontanes  or  radical  Protes- 
tants. All  pay  homage  to  his  scholarship  and  industry 
and  integrity.  Muratori  was  also  rector  of  the  parish 
of  Fomposa  at  Modena,  but  his  literary  occupations  did 
not  make  him  neglect  his  flock ;  he  assisted  his  parish- 
ioners with  hb  advice  and  hb  money;  he  founded 
several  charitable  institutions,  and  reboUt  the  parish 
church.  He  died  at  Modena  in  1750.  AH  hb  writings 
collected  make  up  46  vols,  in  folio,  34  in  4to,  13  in  8vo, 
and  many  more  in  12mOb  His  minor  works  were  col- 
lected and  published  at  Arezzo  in  1787,  in  19  vols.  4to. 
The  best  uniform  edition  of  Muratori*s  works  b  that 
publbhed  at  Venice  (1790-1810,  48  vob.  8vo).  Hb 
tomb  is  in  the  church  of  St  Agostino  at  Modena,  near 
that  of  hb  Ulustriotts  countryman,  Sigonio.     His  life 
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has  been  written  by  hU  nepbew,  G.  F.  Mtiratori,  Vita 
del  celebre  //.  A .  Muratori  (1756).  See  Scheldoni^  Eloffio 
diL.A.  Muratori  (1818) ;  Tipaldo,  Biografia  degli  Itali- 
atd  iUuttriy  s.  v.;  Abbe  Gouget,  in  Ant.  Gachet  d'An- 
tigny,  Menioires  d^kistoire,  etc  (Par.  1756),  voL  vi ;  Eng- 
li$h  Cyclop,  9,  Y,    (J.H.W.) 

Muratorian  Fragment,  also  spoken  of  as  Cak- 
ON  OF  Muratori,  is  a  treatise  on  Biblical  MSS.  of 
great  importance  to  the  history  of  the  N.-T.  canon.  It 
is  believed  to  hare  been  composed  shortly  after  the  pro- 
duction of  the  Shepherd  of  Hennas  (q.  v.),  and  therefore 
belongs  tu  the  second  half  of  the  2d  century.  It  is  im- 
portant, first,  because  of  its  remote  anti(2uitT,  and  also 
as  an  evidence  as  to  what  writings  passed  for  canonical 
in  the  Catholic  Church  of  that  time.  It  enumerates  as 
such  the  Gospel  of  Luke  (as  the  third,  the  two  others 
being  presupposed),  the  (xospel  of  John,  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  thirteen  Pauline  epistles,  a  letter  of  Jude, 
two  epistles  of  John,  the  Apocalypses  of  John  and  Peter, 
the  latter,  however,  with  contradiction  asserted.  The 
Epistles  of  Jacob  (James)  and  Peter  are  therein  omit- 
ted, also  the  one  to  the  Hebrews.  The  epislles  to  the 
LaodioBans  and  Alexandrians  are  rejected!.  The  frt^- 
ment  was  noticed  by  Muratori  in  his  A  ntiq.  ItaL  medii 
avif  iii,  854,  and  has  been  reprinted  in  the  Introductiont 
to  the  N.  T.  of  Eichhom  and  Guericke,  also  by  Kirch- 
hofer  and  Credner.  An  exhaustive  treatise  on  the  sub- 
ject, with  the  original  text,  and  a  translation  of  it  into 
Greek,  by  Hilgenfeld,  is  found  in  the  ZeitKhriJ)  fur 
wiueiachaftliche  Theologie,  1872,  p.  560.  See  also  Giese- 
ler,  in  Studien  u.  Kritikeny  1847  and  1856;  Hesse,  Das 
Muratorische  Fragment  untersucht  u.  erkldrt  (Giessen, 
1878);  Westcott,  Canon  of  JV.  T,  (2d  ed.),  p.  184  sq.; 
Bapt.  Quar»  April,  1868,  p.  282;  Amen  Free.  Rev.  Jan. 
1869,  p.  100.    (J.H.W.) 

Murcot,  JoHK,  an  Elnglish  divine  of  some  note, 
was  bom  near  the  opening  of  the  17th  century,  and 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  Oxford.  He  wrote 
largely,  and  yet  but  little  is  known  of'his  personal  his- 
tory. He  died  in  1654.  His  most  important  writings 
were  collected  and  published  as  Theolog,  Treatises  (1657, 
4to).  Wood,  in  his  Athence  Oxon.^  speaks  of  Murcot  as 
characterized  by  *'a  forward,  prating,  and  pragmatical 
precision."  Thomas  Manton  held  him  highly  in  esteem, 
and  speaks  of  him  thus  as  a  preacher :  **  It  were  pity 
that  the  sermons  coming  from  such  a  warm,  affection- 
ate spirit  should  die  away  with  the  breath  in  which  they 
were  uttered:  as  his  fruit  remalneth  (I  hope)  in  the 
hearts  of  many  that  heard  him,  so  is  it  wrapt  up  in 
these  papers  to  preserve  it  from  perishing  and  forgetful- 
ness.**    See  AUibone.  Diet.  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uth.  a.  v. 

Murder  (properly  Vc3p,  which,  however,  is  render- 
ed "slaughter"  in  the  Auth.Ver.,  from  VojJ,  to  "kill," 

^t)voq).  The  criminal  law  of  the  Israelites  naturally 
recognised  the  distinction  between  wilful  murder  and 
accidental  or  justifiable  homicide  (Numb,  xxv,  16  sq.), 
although  in  the  legislative  language  itself  the  word 

nscS  is  used  for  both  kinds  of  manslaughter  (see  es- 
pecially Numb,  xxv,  26 ;  Deut.  xix,  8,  etc).  Murder 
was  invariably  visited  with  capital  punishment  (Lev. 
xxiv,  17 ;  comp.  Gen.  ix,  6),  without  the  possibility  of 
expiation.     Mere  homicide  (the  act  of  dfi3   MSp 

naaca,  Numb,  xxxv,  16,  or  ''baa  !in?Tn«  nxH 

r^l?,  Deut,  iv,  42)  was,  however,  liable  to  a  forfeiture  of 

life  according  to  all  ancient  national  observances. — Wi- 
ner, ii,  105.  (See  ^yrtXA,  AlierthUmer  dee  V.  Israel,  p. 
146-154.)  See  Blood -revenge.  The  principle  on 
which  the  act  of  taking  the  life  of  a  human  being  was 
regarded  by  the  Almighty  as  a  capital  offence  is  stated 
on  its  highest  ground  as  an  outrage — Philo  calls  it  sac- 
xilege — on  the  likeness  of  God  in  man,  to  be  punished 
even  when  caused  by  an  animal  (Gen.  ix,  5,  6,  with 
Bertheau*8  note;  see  also  John  viii,  44;  1  John  iii,  12, 
15;  Phil0|  Be  Spec.  Leg.  iii,  15,  vol.  ii,  p.  318).     Its 


secondary  or  social  ground  appears  to  be  implied  in  tbt 
direction  to  replenish  the  earth  which  imroedisidr 
follows  (Gen.  ix,  7).  The  exemption  of  Ciin  inMs 
capital  punishment  may  thus  be  regarded  by  antiripi- 
tion  as  founded  on  the  social  ground  either  of  expedi- 
ency or  of  example  (Gen.  iv,  12, 15).  The  postdiluriin 
command,  enlarged  and  infringed  by  the  practirc  ef 
blood-revenge,  which  it  seems  to  some  extent  to  mic- 
tion, was  limited  by  the  Law  of  Moses,  which,  while  U 
protected  the  accidental  homicide,  defined  with  ad- 
ditional strictness  the  crime  of  murder.  It  prohibiied 
compensation  or  reprieve  of  the  murderer,  or  his  piutec- 
tion  if  he  took  refuge  in  the  refuge-city,  or  even  i^  tl<e 
altar  of  Jehovah,  a  principle  which  finds  an  eminent  il- 
lustration in  the  case  of  Joab  (Exod.  xxi,  12, 14;  Ler. 
xxiv,  17, 21 ;  Numb,  xxxv,  16, 18, 21, 81 ;  Dent  xix,  11, 
13;  2  Sam.  xvii,  25;  xx,  10;  1  Kings  ii,  5,6,31;  see 
Philo,  L  c ;  Michaelis,  On  Laws  of  Moses,  §  132).  Bbod- 
shed  even  in  warfare  was  held  to  involve  poUutinn 
(Numb,  xxxv,  88,  34 ;  Deut.  xxi,  1, 9 ;  1  Chroo.  xxTiil 
8).  Philo  says  that  the  attempt  to  murder  deserves 
punishment  squally  with  actual  perpetration;  and  the 
Mishna,  that  a  mortal  blow  intended  for  an(rther  Vs 
punishable  with  death ;  but  no  express  l^islatian  oe 
this  subject  is  found  in  the  Law  (Philo,  L  c;  Ifiafana, 
Sank,  ix,  2). 

No  special  mention  is  fnade  in  the  I^aw  {a)  of  duU- 
murder,  (6)  of  parricide,  nor  (c)  of  taking  life  by  pois^L 
but  its  animus  is  sufficiently  obvious  in  all  these  case;! 
(Exod.  xxi,  15, 17;  1  Tim.'i,  9;  MaU,  xv,  4),  and  the 
third  may  perhaps  be  specially  intended  undo-  the  |so- 
hibition  of  witchcraft  (Exod.  xxii,  18 ;  see  Joseph.  AiL 
iv,  8,  34;  Philo,  De  Spec  Leg.  iii,  17,  vol.  ii,  p.  315). 

It  is  not  certain  whether  a  master  who  killed  lis 
slave  was  punished  with  death  (Exod.  xxi,  20:  ELnolel 
ad  loc.).  In  Egypt  the  murder  of  a  slave  was  poobb- 
able  with  death  as  an  example  a  fortiori  in  the  case  oC 
a  freeman;  and  parricide  was  punished  with  bonus^; 
but  child-murder,  though  regarded  as  an  odious  crime, 
was  not  punished  with  death  (Diod.  Sic.  i,  77).  Tbe 
Greeks  also,  or  at  least  the  Athenians,  protected  the 
life  of  the  slave  (MuUer,  Dorians,  iii,  3,  §  4 ;  Wilkinan, 
Anc  Eg.  ii,  208,  209).  • 

No  punishment  is  mentioned  for  suicide  attempted 
(comp.  1  Sam.  xxxi,  4  sq.;  1  Kings  xvi,  18;  MitL 
xxvii,  5 ;  see  2  Mace  xiv,  41  sq.),  nor  dou  any  speoil 
restriction  appear  to  have  attached  to  the  propertr  of 
the  suicide  (2  Sam. xvii, 23) ;  yet  Josephus  says  (W<ir,m. 
8, 5)  that  suicide  was  dealt  with  as  crime  by  the  Jetrs. 

Striking  a  pregnant  woman  so  as  to  cause  abortkn 
was  punished  by  a  fine;  but  if  it  caused  ber  death  it 
was  punishable  with  death  (Exod.  xxi,  28;  Joseph. 
Ant.  iv,  8,  38). 

If  an  animal  known  to  be  vicious  cauaed  tbe  decdi 
of  any  one,  not  only  was  the  animal  destroyed,  hot  tbe 
owner  also,  if  he  had  taken  no  steps  to  restrain  it.  iras 
held  guilty  of  murder  (Exod.  xxi,  2i9, 31 ;  see  Hicha^ 
§  274,  voL  iv,  p.  284^). 

The  duty  of  executing  punishment  on  tbe  raurdrxeff 
is  in  the  Law  expressly  laid  on  the  "  revenger  of  Uoodf 
but  the  question  of  guilt  was  to  be  pre%HiouslT  decided 
by  tbe  Levitical  tribunaL  A  strong  bar  against  tbe 
licence  of  private  revenge  was  placed  by  the  provw<« 
which  required  the  concurrence  of  at  least  two  witnesae 
in  any  capital  question  (Numb,  xxxv,  19-30 ;  DeaL  xrii. 
6-12;  xix,  12, 17).  In  regal  times  tbe  duty  o£  exee»- 
tion  of  justice  on  a  murderer  seems  to  have  been  as- 
sumed to  some  extent  by  the  sovereign,  as  well  as  the 
privilege  of  pardon  (2  Sam.  xiii,  39 ;  xiv,  7, 11 :  1  Kiai^ 
ii,  34).  During  this  period  also  the  practice  of  assssn- 
nation  became  frequent,  especially  in  the  kii^cnn  of 
Israel.  Among  modes  of  effecting  this  object  may  be 
mentioned  the  murder  of  Benhadad  of  Damaacus  br 
Hazad  by  means  of  a  wet  cloth  (1  Kings  xv,  27;  xri. 
9;  2  Kings  viii,  15;  see  Theniua,  ad  loc.;  Jabn,  //ir. 
i,  137;  comp.  2  Kings  x,  7;  xi,  1,  16;  xii,  20:  !ur.  5: 
XV,  14, 25, 30). 
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It  was  lawful  to  kill  a  burglar  taken  at  night  in  the 
act,  but  unlawful  to  do  so  after  sunrise  (Exod.  xxii,  2, 
S). 

The  Koran  forbids  child-murder,  and  allows  blood- 
revenge,  but  permits  money-compensation  for  blood- 
shed (ii,  21 ;  iv,  72;  xvii,  230,  ed.  Sale).— Smith.  See 
AEanslayer. 

MURD£R,  Christian  Laws  concbrnino.  In  civil 
law  murder  is  termed  the  killing  of  a  human  being  of 
midice  qforethoughtf  and  the  crime  thus  committed  is 
in  most  countries  punishable  by  death.  In  the  United 
States  there  are  several  states  in  favor  of  life  imprison- 
ment, and  in  Sweden  capital  punishment  is  no  longer 
meted  out.  Murder  is  defined  by  Coke  thus :  **  When 
a  penion  of  sound  memory  and  discretion  unlawfully 
killeth  an}'  reasonable  creature  in  being,  and  under  the 
king*s  peace,  with  malice  aforethought,  either  express 
or  implied."  Almost  every  word  in  this  definition  has 
been  the  subject  of  discussion  in  the  numerous  cases 
that  have  occurred  in  the  law-courts.  The  murderer 
miist  be  of  souml  memory  or  discretion ;  L  e.  he  must 
be  at  least  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  not  a  lunatic 
or  idiot.  The  act  roust  be  done  unlawfully,  L  e.  it 
must  not  be  in  self-defence,  or  from  other  justifiable 
cause.  The  person  killed  must  be  a  reasonable  creat- 
ure, and  hence  killing  a  child  in  the  womb  b  not  mur- 
der, but  is  punishable  in  another  way.  See  Infanti- 
ciDK.  The  essential  thing  in  murder  is  that  it  be  done 
maliciously  and  deliberately ;  and  hence  in  cases  of  hot 
blood  and  scuffling  the  offence  is  generally  manslaugh- 
ter only.  Killing  by  duelling  is  thus  murder,  for  it  is 
deliberate.  It  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  constitute 
murder,  that  the  murderer  kill  the  man  he  intended, 
provided  he  had  a  deliberate  design  to  murder  some 
one.  Thus  if  one  shoots  at  A  and  misses  him,  but  kills 
B,  this  is  murder,  because  of  the  previous  felonious  in- 
tent, which  the  law  transfers  from  one  to  the  other.  So 
if  one  lays  poison  fur  A,  and  B,  against  whom  the  poi- 
soner had  no  felonious  intent,  takes  it  and  is  killed,  thb 
is  murder.  The  murderer  is  here  regarded  as  hostis 
kttnuud  generit,  *<  Anciently,"  Blackstone  says,  '*the 
name  of  murder,  as  a  crime,  was  applied  only  to  the  se- 
cret killing  of  another,  which  the  word  mo%rda  signifies 
in  the  Teutonic  language."  Among  the  ancient  Goths 
in  Sweden  and  Denmark  the  whole  vill  or  neighborhood 
was  punbhed  for  the  crime,  if  the  murderer  was  not  dis- 
covered. The  Roman  Catholic  Church  stands  accused 
of  encouraging  murder  in  various  instances.  Though 
no  doubt  the  Church  has  frequently  been  held  responsible 
where  the  individual  acted  of  hb  own  will  and  accord, 
it  b  yet  apparent,  from  various  ecclesiastical  actions,  that 
the  Church  of  Rome  has  taken  a  peculiar  view  of  thb 
Aubject  Thus  the  clergy  (q.  v.)  were  at  times  exempt- 
ed from  severe  punishment  for  thb  crime.  In  England 
the  statute  for  the  "  Benefit  of  Clergy"  was  only  abol- 
ished by  George  IV  (7  and  8,  c.  28).  The  murder  of 
heretics  has  frequently  been  encouraged  in  the  Rombh 
Church,  as  witness  the  slaughter  of  St  Bartholomew 
(q.  v.).  Pope  Urban  II  stands  accused  beyond  dbpute 
of  having  encouraged  murder;  and  in  the  15th  century, 
when  those  of  the  Romanbts  who  desired  reform  urged 
the  Council  of  Florence  and  of  Constance  in  vain  to 
condemn  the  monstrous  teachings  of  Jean  Petet  (see 
Monstrelet,  The  Eight  Principles  of  J,  Petet  ^  li,  c  xxxix), 
who  in  ambiguous  writing  had  vindicated  9a  just  and 
lawful  most  foul  and  treacherous  murder,  and  in  this 
vindication  laid  down  ^  principles  utterly  subversive  of 
human  society ;  principles  which  would  let  loose  man- 
kind upon  each  other,  like  wild  beasts;  principles  in 
direct  violation  of  one  of  the  commandments  of  God, 
and  in  plain,  bold  opposition  to  every  principle,  and  to 
the  whole  religion  of  Christ" — the  council  not  only  did 
not  condemn  these  monstrous  tenets,  but  declared  them 
simply  ''moral  and  philosophical  opinions,  not  of  faith," 
and  therefore  out  of  the  province  of  the  Church  and  of 
the  council  (Milraan,  HixL  of  Ixjtin  Chriatianity^  vii, 
508).      In  the  16th  century  indulgences  were  freely 
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granted  the  clergy  for  murder  committed,  and  the  price 
fixed  at  f  20  to  the  dean,  and  f  55  to  a  bbhop  or  abbot 
(see  Bamum,  Romaninn,  p.  566).  Statisticians  have 
prepared  comparative  Ibts  of  the  crime  of  murder  com- 
mitted in  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  countries. 
We  insert  here  one  of  these,  as  these  statistics  exhibit 
plainly  the  moral  resulU  of  the  Rombh  and  Protestant 
systems.  The  Rev.  M.  Hobart  Seymour  gives  in  his 
EveningM  with  the  Ronumiets  an  intitKiuctory  chapter  on 
**  the  moral  results  of  the  Rombh  system,"  which  em- 
bodies various  statistics  respecting  crime  drawn  directly 
from  official  returns  in  the  several  countries  named. 
Thus  the  comparative  numbers  of  committab  (or  trials) 
for  murder  as  given  by  Mr.  Seymour  for  each  million 
of  the  population,  according  to  the  censuses  next  pre- 
ceding 1854,  were  these : 

Protestant  England 4  to  the  million. 

Roman  Catholic  Beldam 18  •«  "  " 

"            "       IreUwd 19  "  "  " 

"            "       Ssrdiula «0  "  "  " 

"            "       France. 81  "  "  '• 

"            "       Austria M  "  "  " 

"            "       Lombardy 46"  "  " 

Tuscany M  "  "  " 

Bavaria 68  "  *•  " 

Sicily 90  "  "  •• 

Papal  States 118  "  "  " 

"            "       Naples. 174"  "  ♦♦ 

The  NeW'Englandtr  for  July,  1869,  and  January,  1870, 
contains  some  additional  statbtics  and  later  statements 
on  thb  subject  from  official  returns.  These  give  the 
following  proportion  of  convictions  for  murder  and  at- 
tempts at  murder,  and  for  infanticide,  in  England  and 
France  in  the  year  1865-6 : 

Bngland,  \\  convictitms  to  the  million  for  mnrder,  etc 
France,  18  convictions  to  the  million. 
Bngland,  6  convictions  to  the  million  for  Infimtlclde. 
France,  10  convictions  to  the  million. 

The  returns  of  suicides  in  England  and  France  for  the 
four  yeara  1862-6  give  the  following  yearly  average : 

England,  64  snicides  to  the  million. 
France,  1S7  suicides  to  the  million. 

There  were  in  the  Papal  States  in  1867,  according  to 
official  (French)  letnms,  186  murders  to  each  million  of 
the  population.  Mr.  Seymour  fumbhes  also  various 
statbtics  showing  the  immorality  of  Roman  Catholic 
cities  and  countries  in  Europe  to  be  decidedly  greater 
than  that  of  similar  Protestant  cities  and  countries,  and 
often  twice,  thrice,  etc,  as  great,  and  says :  ^  Name  any 
Protestant  country  or  city  in  Europe,  and  let  its  depths 
of  vice  and  immorality  be  measured  and  named,  and  I 
will  name  a  Roman  Catholic  country  or  city  whose 
depths  of  vice  and  immorality  are  lower  stilL"  Mr. 
Seymour's  statistics,  though  widely  publbhed,  have 
stood  for  yean  unimpeached.  In  April,  1869,  it  b  true, 
The  Catholic  World  attempted  to  break  the  force  of  his 
argument  by  citing  the  case  of  Protestant  Stockholm, 
which  it  alleged  that  Mr.  Seymour  wilfully  suppressed, 
and  where,  according  to  it,  the  rate  of  illegitimate  births 
to  the  whole  number  of  births  "  b  over  fifty  to  the  hun- 
dred— qmte  equal  to  that  of  Vienna."  To  thb  the  A>tr- 
Englander  of  January,  1870,  replies :  "  It  seems  to  us  suf- 
ficient to  say,  firat,  that  the  statement  of  the  Catholic 
World  b  untrue.  At  the  time  of  Mr.  Seymour's  state- 
ment the  official  return  of  illegitimacy  in  Stockholm 
was  twenty-nine  per  cent.,  which  b  considerably  less 
than  *  over  fifty  to  the  hundred.*  Secondly,  that  the 
following  eleven  Roman  Catholic  cities  were  worse  than 
the  notoriously  worst  of  all  Protestant  cities :  Paris,  88 
per  cent.;  Brussels,  86;  Munich,  48;  Vienna,  61;  Lai- 
bach,  38 ;  Brunn,  42 ;  Lintz,  46 ;  Prague,  47 ;  Lemberg, 
47;  Kbigenfort,66;  Grat2,66."  The  official  stotbtics 
of  Germany,  as  given  in  the  ^'ew'EngUmder  for  Janu- 
ary, 1870,  show  an  average  of  117  illegitimate  births  in 
every  1000  births  in  the  PiotesUnt  provinces,  and  of 
186  in  1000  in  the  Roman  Catholic  provinces;  those  of 
Austria  gave  for  the  Roman  Catholic  provinces  m  186<i 
an  average  of  216  illegitimate  births  in  every  1000  births, 
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and  in  the  mixed  provinces  (ooniaining  9  up  to  83  per 
cent,  of  Roman  Catholics,  the  remainder  l*rotestants, 
Greeks,  etc.)  an  average  of  60  in  every  1000.  The 
average  number  of  illegitimate  births  in  every  1000 
births  for  the  various  nations  of  Europe  is  as  follows : 


FBOTXBTAlfT. 

Denmark. 


Bngland,  Scotland,   and 

Wales 67 

Holland  (36  i>er  c.  IL  C.)  40 
Prnextia,  with  Saxony  and 

Hanover 83 

Sweden,  with  Norway ...  96 
8witzerlaDd(41percK.C.)  65 
Wurtemberg  (between  K. 
U.  Baden  and  Bavaria).  164 

Average ."^ 


BOMAK  oATuor.ia 

.llOlBaden 168 

Bavaria. 8S5 

Belgium 78 

France 75 

German  Anstria 181 

Ital  V  [defective] 51 

Spain  [defective] 66 


Averaee 117 

or,   rejectuig  Italy   and 
Spain 146 


I 


Taking  the  average  birth-rale  in  Europe — 1  a  year  for 
every  28  of  the  population— the  returns  in  Italy  show 
that  more  than  one  fourth  of  the  births  fail  to  be  regis- 
tered ;  and  the  official  returns  for  Spain  are  notoriously 
untrustworthy.  It  has  been  said  that  the  official  returns 
for  Ireland  gave  only  8.8  per  cent,  of  illegitimate  births, 
and  most  of  this  in  the  Protestant  counties;  but  the 
registrar-general  complains  that  many  births  and  deaths 
are  not  registered;  and  the  comparison  of  1  birth  only 
for  every  42  of  the  population  as  returned,  with  the  av- 
erage European  birth-rate  of  1  in  28,  would  imply  that 
nearly  one  third  of  the  births  in  Ireland  are  unregistered. 
The  percentage  of  illegitimate  births  in  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Ireland  may  therefore  be  much  larger  than  the  imperfect 
official  returns  indicate,  and  is  of  ooum  untrustworthy. 
Other  statistics  of  immorality  are  also  given  in  the 
New'Englanderf  but  we  have  not  room  to  quote  here 
further,  and  refer  our  readers  interested  in  a  compara- 
tive statement  of  the  moral  influences  of  Protestantism 
and  Romanism  to  the  periodicals  cited. 

Mnrdock,  David,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  divine, 
was  bom  in  the  village  of  Bonhill,  in  Dumbartonshire, 
Scotland,  in  1801.  Uis  father  was  a  stone-cutter,  who 
often  labored  with  the  friends  of  Hugh  Miller.  David 
possessed  indomitable  energy,  and  obtained  for  himself 
a  thorough  and  acctimplished  education.  He  graduated 
at  Glasgow  University ;  studied  theology  in  the  theolog- 
ical school  of  the  Scottish  Independents;  and  was  li- 
censed and  ordained  in  Glasgow,  according  to  the  forms 
of  the  Scottish  Congregationalists,  about  the  year  1831. 
His  first  charge  was  the  parish  of  Cambuslang,  near 
Glai^w,  a  place  memorable  for  the  wonderful  preach- 
ing of  Whitefield.  In  1834  he  accepted  an  appointment 
from  the  Colonial  Missionar}'  Society  as  a  missionary 
to  Canada,  and  on  his  arrival  in  that  country  he  resided 
principally  at  Bath,  preaching  as  a  supply  to  the  desti- 
tute and  feeble  churches  of  that  region.  In  1887,  about 
the  time  of  the  Patriot  War,  he  left  Canada,  and  was  set- 
tled as  the  successor  of  Dr.  McMaster  at  Ballston  Cen- 
tre, N.  Y. ;  in  1842  he  accepted  a  call  to  Catskill  as  suc- 
cessor to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Porter.  In  1851  he  accepted  a 
call  to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Elmira,  N.  Y., 
where  he  labored  untU  his  death,  June  13, 1861.  Dr. 
Murdock  was  emphatically  a  man  of  the  people.  In  the 
pulpit,  in  the  lecture-room,  on  the  platform,  he  was  in- 
deed pre-eminent.  He  was  a  great  reader,  and  especially 
a  profound  scholar  in  the  sciences.  He  was  eminently 
successful  as  an  essayist.  An  article  by  him  on  Can- 
fdng  and  Chalmers^  in  the  Presb.  Quart,  Review,  b  one 
of  power.  See  Wilson,  Pre«&.  Hist.  Almanac,  1862,  p. 
188.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Murdock,  James,  D.D.,  one  of  the  profoundest 
religions  and  ecclesiastical  scholars  of  the  United  States, 
a  bright  ornament  of  the  Congregational  body,  was  bom 
at  Westbrook,  Conn.,  Feb.  16, 1776,  of  Irish  descent.  He 
was  leA;  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  fourteen ;  but  he  strug- 
gled with  his  fate,  and  finally  succeeded  in  making  his 
way  to  Yale  College,  where  he  graduated  in  1797.  He 
then  took  up  the  study  of  theology  under  the  well- 
known  Congregational  theologian.  Dr.  Timothy  Dwight. 
Instead  of  entering  at  once  the  ministry,  he  decided  to 


teach  for  a  while,  and  became  soecesBiTcly  preeeiitorof 
Hopkins  grammar  school  in  New  Haven, and  oftlK  ()Da< 
da  Academy,  now  Hamilton  College,  at  Clinton,  N.Y. 
In  January,  1801,  he  was  admitted  to  the  mittisUT,aB'1 
June  28,  1802,  was  ordained  pastor  over  the  oui^srt- 
gation  at  Princeton,  Bfass.    In  1815  he  removed  tram 
that  place  to  become  professor  of  languages  in  the  V^n- 
versity  of  Vermont,    In  1819  he  exchanged  tfaii  posi- 
tion for  the  Brown  professorship  of  sacred  rhetoric  ind 
ecclesiastical  history  in  the  theological  seminanr  st  As- 
dover,  Mass.,  and  this  poet  he  held  until  1822,  wben  be 
removed  to  New  Haven  to  devote  himself  altagetber  to 
special  studies  in  ecclesiastical  history  and  Orientsl  &• 
erature,  which  he  prosecuted  with  a  youthful  zest  beroiJ 
his  fourscore  years.    He  died  at  Columbiia,  Misti,  Ao;:. 
10,  1856.    Dr.  Murdock  did  the  literaiy  worid  gr«: 
service  by  his  superior  English  vennon  of  Moshdm » 
Church  History.    He  publbhed  likewise,  with  gnat  si- 
oeptance,  Mosheim's  Commentaries  on  the  Affairs  ofty 
Christians  btfore  Consiantine,   See  Moshkim.   Dr.  Mur- 
dock published  a  translation  of  the  PeahiUHSyriae  K. 
T.  (N.  Y.  1861,  8vo).     His  miscellaneoos  productioia 
were  numerous  and  able.    It  was  his  temper  lo  mikt 
fundamental  researches,  and  to  press  bis  investigaticv 
into  original  sources.    While  at  Andorer  he  publi^hetl 
Two  Discourses  on  the  A  ionement.    Later  he  broqgfat  c>tf 
an  English  version  of  MUnscher*s  Eletnemts  oflMtgrntifk 
Hist.  (1830),  and  Sketches  of  Modem  PhUos.  (1842).  He 
also  edited  Milman's  Hist,  of  ChrisHamiy  (N.Y.  l»ll , 
and  brought  out  a  collection  of  his  Sermomt,  one  of  wkid>. 
on  the  atonement,  attracted  much  attention.    He  w 
also  a  frequent  contributor  to  periodicals,  especisllr  to 
the  Church  Review,  and  thb  well-known  qoaiteriy  <i«i 
itself  the  honor  to  ignore  its  denominational  boundsiin 
(Protestant  Episcopal)  and  furnish  a  pretty  full  aecoiat 
of  the  doctor  shortly  after  his  decease  (sec  below).   Dr.        i 
Murdock  was  president  of  the  "  Connecticut  AcadeiDT 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,"  vice-president  of  the  **■  Coosccti* 
cut  Philosophical  Society,*'  and  one  of  th«  founden  ef 
the  *^  American  Oriental  Society."     See  JiriefMenmn 
of  the  Class  of  1197  (Yale),  by  Thomas  Day;  Chunk 
Rev,  Jan.  1857,  art  ii.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Muret(UB),  Marc  Anthony,  a  celebrated  Rosis 
Catholic  scholar,  best  known  by  his  philosophicsl  «xit- 
ings,  was  bom  at  Muret,  a  village  near  Liimifsea,  is 
France,  April  11, 1526,  of  a  good  family.  But  little  be- 
yond this  is  known  of  his  early  life.  When  abtfot  etgk- 
een  we  find  him  studying  at  Agens,  under  Scaliger,  wb* 
Interested  himself  in  Muretus,  and  ever  chej»bed  the 
highest  opinion  of  his  pnpiL  In  1552  he  deUi*ered  ia  the 
church  of  the  BemanUns  his  first  omticMi,  De  digtiMt 
ac  prtesiantia  sludii  theologicL  He  was  at  this  tiow 
teaching  phUosoph}'  and  law  at  Paris,  but  evidenthr 
leaning  towards  the  sacred  ministry.  Accused  of  is- 
moral  practices,  he  was  finally  obliged  to  quit  Paris,  ssii 
he  led  for  some  time  a  roaming  life.  He  went  to  diP 
ferent  places,  everywhere  commanding  for  a  time  tbr 
respect  of  his  followers  by  his  vast  and  varied  emditioit 
but  his  immoral  tendencies  would  ever  compromise  hzm. 
and  he  was  soon  ignored  by  his  associatea.  About  1^' 
Muretus  found  employment  under  cardinal  Este  at  Ri«oie, 
and  from  that  time  he  is  believed  to  have  led  a  more  reg- 
ular life.  In  1562  he  attended  his  patron  on  a  visit  t» 
Paris,  and  there  remained,  and  was  prevailed  npno  to 
lecture  on  Aristotle's  Ethics,  which  he  did  with  Mngukff 
applause  up  to  1567.  After  that  he  taught  civil  hv. 
In  1576  he  entered  holy  orders,  and  is  believed  to  bair 
become  both  priest  and  Jesuit.  He  died  Jun«  4, 1581 
He  was  made  a  citizen  of  Rome,  probably  by  pope  Grrp- 
ory  XIII,  who  esteemed  him  very  highly.  MurecieV 
theology  is  questioned,  and  he  is  believed  to  have  cIkt- 
ished  deistical  views.  See  Niceroii,  MHuires,  vuL 
xxvii,  s.  v. ;  Beze,  Hist,  Eccles,  iv,  584 ;  Titxac,  £l«^  •* 
Muret ;  New  Gen.  Ring,  Did.  (Lond.  1798),  xi,  138.  \\\ ; 
Hallam,  Introd.  to  the  Literature  of  Ewrops  (HaqierV 
ed.),  i,  247,  257,  356;  Pve  Smith,  OuIUmu  rfThtoL  p. 
111.     (J.H.W.) 
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Murillo,  BARTOLoxtf  EsTi^Air,  the  Titian  of 
Spanish  art,  was  born  Jan.  1,  1618,  at  Pilaa,  a  amall 
hamlet  about  five  leagues  from  Seville.  Developing 
at  an  early  age  a  wonderful  proficiency  in  drawing,  he 
was  placed  under  the  instruction  of  his  maternal  un» 
cle,  Juan  del  Castillo,  a  distinguished  historical  painter 
of  Seville,  who  was  the  preceptor  of  some  of  the  greatest 
ardsts  of  the  Spanish  school  In  1642,  Murillo,  ha\'- 
ing  heard  of  the  fame  of  Diego  Velasquez  of  Madrid, 
which  at  this  period  had  reached  its  zenith,  was  filled 
with  a  desire  to  study  under  that  master,  and  oonse* 
quently  journeyed  to  Madrid,  where  he  presented  him- 
self before  Velasquez,  who,  perceiving  his  merit,  not 
only  took  MuriUo  into  his  academy,  but  procured  for  him 
the  privilege  of  copying  the  masterpieces  of  Rabens,  Ti- 
tian, and  Vandyck  in  the  royal  collection.  Here  he 
ftaased  three  years  in  hard  study;  and  in  1645  he  re- 
turned to  Seville,  where  his  first  work  was  painted  in 
fresco  for  the  convent  of  St.  Francis.  It  was  a  picture 
consisting  of  sixteen  compartments,  in  one  of  which  is 
his  celebrated  production  of  St,  T&omas  de  VUtanueoa 
diMtribudng  A  Imt  to  the  Sick  and  the  Poor,  At  the  prin- 
cipal altar  of  the  same  convent  is  a  large  picture  of  the 
JubUee  of  the  PordunadOf  representing  Christ  bearing 
his  cross,  and  the  Virgin  interceding  for  the  supplicants, 
with  a  group  of  angels  of  roost  extraordinary  beauty. 
These  pictures  created  so  much  enthusiasm  among  his 
countrymen  that  his  fame  was  at  once  established,  and 
he  immediately  received  a  commission  flrom  the  mar- 
quis of  Vlllamansique  to  paint  a  series  of  five  pictures 
from  the  life  of  David,  the  landscape  backgrounds  of 
which  were  to  be  executed  by  Ignacio  Iriate,  an  emi- 
nent landscape-painter  of  Seville.  There  was  a  dispute 
between  the  two  artists  as  to  which  part  of  the  pictures 
should  be  first  completed,  Murillo  holding  very  rightly 
that  the  backgrounds  should  be  first  painted;  to  this 
Iriate  demurred,  and  the  consequence  was  MuriUo  un- 
dertook to  do  the  whole  himself  which  he  did,  changing 
the  life  of  David  to  that  of  Jacob,  and  producing  the 
famous  pictures  now  in  the  possession  of  the  marquis 
de  Santiago  at  Madrid.  In  the  same  collection  are  two 
others  of  his  finest  works,  SL  Fronde  Xavier^  and  St, 
Joseph  with  the  young  Saviour,  The  cathedral  of  Se- 
ville contains  several  of  his  great  pictures,  among  which 
Mie  SL  Aniomo  with  the  ffoljf  iHfantf  a  glory  of  angels 
and  a  remarkably  fine  architectural  background,  the 
Immaculale  Conception^  and  portraits  of  several  arch- 
bishops of  Seville.  From  the  St.  Anthony  picture  the 
figure  of  the  saint  was  cut  in  1874,  and  brought  for  sale 
to  this  country ;  but,  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  well- 
informed  party,  it  was  returned,  and  placed  where  it 
properly  belongs.  The  Hospital  of  Charity  contains 
three  admired  works,  Moses  striking  the  Rock;  Christ 
feeding  the  Jive  thousandy  and  one  of  St,  John  supporting 
n.  poor  old  man,  aided  by  an  angel,  upon  whom  the  saint 
looks  with  a  beautiful  expression  of  reverence  and  grati- 
tude. The  altar-piece  of  the  Concqition,  in  the  church 
of  San  Felipe  Neri  at  Cadiz,  and  a  picture  of  St.  Cathar- 
itse  at  the  Capuchins,  are  not  only  noteworthy  for  their 
beauty,  but  the  latter  is  considered  by  many  as  his  finest 
wox^  although  Murillo  himself  always  preferred  his 
SL  Thomas  de  ViUanueva  at  Seville.  In  the  chapel  of 
the  Nuns  of  the  Angel  at  Granada  is  one  of  his  most 
celebrated  pictures,  representing  the  Good  Shepherd, 
Space  does  not  admit  of  a  full  list  of  Murillo's  works, 
but  as  a  painter  of  religious  subjects  he  ranks  hardly 
aeoond  to  Raphael  His  pictures  of  the  Virgin,  saints, 
Magdalens,  and  of  Christ,  are  all  so  characteristically 
beautiful  and  refined,  so  pure  and  chaste,  that  he  can  be 
said  to  have  followed  no  given  style,  though  the  color- 
ing of  Titian  is  perceptible  in  his  works.  It  is  a  curi- 
ous fact  that  in  all  Murillo's  pictures  of  the  Virgin  he 
has  never  displayed  her  feet,  which  in  every  instance 
are  covered  vrith  almost  faultless  drapery,  as  if  the 
charms  of  the  h<»ly  Mother  were  too  sacred  to  be  made 
the  subject  of  illustration.  This  can  be  said  of  no  other 
religious  painter,  and  evinces  a  proof  of  the  purity  with 


which  Murillo  looked  upon  his  art.  In  1660  Murillo 
founded  an  academy  of  art  in  Seville,  and  was  appointed 
its  president,  in  which  office  he  continued  until  the  year 
1682,  when  he  died ;  his  death  having  been  hastened  by 
a  fall  from  a  scafibld  while  engaged  in  painting  the  St, 
Catharine  at  Cadiz.  In  the  National  Gallery  of  Great 
Britain  are  a  Holy  Family ^  and  a  St,  John  and  the  lAimb, 
Dulwich  Gallery  contains,  among  others,  Christ  with  the 
Lamb;  Mystery  of  the  Immaculate  Conception;  Jacob 
and  Rachel ;  A  doraiion  of  the  Magi ;  Two  A  ngels ;  and 
a  small  Immaculale  Conception,  The  Louvre  contains 
a  considerable  number;  the  Pinakothek  of  Munich  has 
some,  and  in  the  United  States  there  are  supposed  to 
be  a  few  of  his  works  also.  See  Engl,  Cyclop,  s.  v. ; 
Scott,  MuriUo  and  the  Spanish  School  of  Painting  (Lond. 
1873,  1  vol  4to) ;  Stirling,  Annals  of  the  Artists  of 
Spain ;  Mrs.  Jameson,  Legends  of  the  Madonna  (Lond. 
1857, 1  vol.  8vo),  p.  84, 86, 48, 46, 49,  etc ;  Jameson  and 
Eastlake,  History  of  Our  Lord  (Lond.  1864, 2  vols.  8vo), 
i,  188, 158, 155, 167,  273,  285,  292,  etc;  ii,  93,  843,  380; 
Spooner,  Biog,  Hist,  of  the  Fine  Arts,  s.  v. ;  Da  vies.  Life 
of  B,  E,  Murillo  (1819);  Biographies  of  Eminent  Men 
from  the  ISth  Century,  vol  ii;  Tytler  (Miss),  The  Old 
Masters  (Bost  1874),  p.  230;  Eraser's  Magazine,  April, 
1846;  Blackwood's  Magazine,  1845,  ii,  420;  1849,  i,  73, 
184;  1868,  ii,  108 ;  1870,  ii,  183.     (R  M.  F.) 

Murimuth  (or  Merimuth),  Adam,  an  English 
divine  of  note,  flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the  14th 
century  successively  as  canon  and  prebend  of  St.  Paul's, 
canon  of  Exeter,  and  prebend  of  Lincoln.  He  died 
about  1880.  He  published  Chronica  in  Temporibus  in 
two  parts  (pt  i,  1803-6 ;  pt.  ii,  1336-80).  See  Allibone, 
Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer,  Authors,  s.  v. 

Moris,  Jeak  de,  a  learned  French  ecclesiastic  who 
flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  14th  century  (about 
1310^5),  is  noted  as  the  author  of  a  valuable  treatise 
on  music,  which  is  entitled  Speculum  Musica,  An 
abridgment  of  this  work  was  also  published. 

Muxmuxlng  (n3^bp),  Exod.  xvi,  7  sq. ;  yoyyva^OQ), 

a  complaint  made  for  wrong  supposed  to  have  been  re> 
ceived.  Paul  forbids  murmuring  (1  Cor.  x,  10),  as  did 
also  the  wise  man  in  the  Apocr3rpha  (Wisd.  i,  1 1).  God 
severely  punished  the  Hebrews  who  murmured  in  the 
desert,  and  was  more  than  once  on  the  point  of  forsak- 
ing them,  and  even  of  destroying  them,  had  not  Moses 
appeased  his  anger  by  earnest  prayer  (Numb,  xi,  33, 34 ; 
xii ;  xiv,  30, 31 ;  xvi,  3 ;  xxi,  4-6 ;  Psa.  Ixxviii,  30). — 
Calmet.    See  Resignation. 

Murmuring,  ^  as  a  sign  of  disapproval  or  pleasure,*' 
sajrs  Walcott,  "was  once  common  in  British  churches." 
Bishop  Burnet  and  bishop  Spratt  were  both  hummed 
when  preaching  at  St.  Margaret^s,  Westminster.  Bur^ 
net  sat  down  and  enjoyed  it,  rubbing  his  face  with  his 
handkerchief;  but  Spratt,  stretching  out  his  hand,  cried, 
"  Peace,  peace ;  I  pray  you,  peace."  At  Cambridge  a 
witty  preacher,  in  the  time  of  queen  Anne,  addressed 
his  congregation  at  St,  Mary's  as  "Hum  et  hissimi 
auditores.''  At  Hereford  this  unseemly  practice,  which 
greeted  every  person  arriving  late  in  the  choir,  was  pro- 
hibited {Sacred  Ardueology,  p.  394). 

Mumer,  Thomas,  a  noted  German  satirist  and 
most  decided  opponent  of  the  Reformation,  was  bom  in 
Strasburg  Dec  24,  1475.  He  early  entered  a  Fran- 
ciscan monastery,  and  then  studied  at  the  principal 
universities  of  Europe,  devoting  himself  particulariy  to 
theology  and  philosophy,  and  quickly  gained  a  reputa- 
tion for  ability,  marred,  however,  by  a  want  of  earnest- 
ness and  a  quarrelsome  disposition.  At  Paris  he  acquired 
the  degree  of  A.M.,and  in  1606  the  emperor  Maximil- 
ian nominated  him  poeta  laureatus.  He  lost  a  place  iu 
the  conventual  Latin  school  of  Strasburg  by  his  invec- 
tive against  Wimpfding,  and  afterwards  led  an  un- 
steadv  life,  preaching  for  some  time  at  Frankfort-on- 
the-Main  (1512).  At  this  time  he  battle«l  against  the 
clerical  crimes  and  abuses,  generaUy  incumng  the  dis- 
pleasure of  hb  congregation  by  the  coarse  personahties 
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of  his  Bermonfl.  He  was  successively  expelled  from 
Freiburg,  Treves,  and  Venice.  lu  1512  he  edited  his 
NarretAeschworung^  of  which  his  Der  Sckelmm  Zunji 
(Frankfort,  1512)  may  be  regarded  as  a  continuation. 
These  works,  which  show  considerablfa  satirical  talents, 
arc  remarkable  imitations  of  Sebastian  Brandt's  celebra- 
ted poem,  called  Narrenachiff.  In  his  Gauchmait  (Basle, 
1519)  he  ridicules  the  effeminate  manhood  of  some  of 
his  contemporaries ;  and  in  his  Ixtgica  memoraiivuy  or 
Chariiludium  logicet,  and  in  his  Ludtu  ttudentium  Fri- 
burgetuium  he  proves  himself  a  predecessor  of  the  re- 
nowned pedagogue,  Basedow,  trying  to  show  how  logic 
and  prosody  may  be  studied  to  advantage  at  different 
games.  In  1519  he  seems  to  have  resumed  his  func- 
tions in  the  conventual  school  of  Strasburg,  and  made 
himself  conspicuous  as  one  of  the  most  virulent  oppo- 
nents of  the  Reformation.  When  Hedio  and  Capito  were 
preaching  at  Strasburg,  Mumer  opposed  them  violently 
(see  Hottinger,  fJelvetiscke  Kirchaufetch,  iii,  145).  As 
ambassador  of  the  bishop  of  Strasburg,  he  afterwards 
attended  the  Diet  at  Nuremberg  to  accuse  the  Council 
of  Strasburg  (Sleidan,  voL  iv).  He  opposed  Lather's 
book.  An  den  Add  deutscher  Nation,  by  a  work  of  simi- 
lar title.  An  den  groum&chtigiUn  tmd  durchlauchligB- 
ten  A  del  deutscher  Nation^  date  ne  den  ckristlichen  Glau- 
ben  betchirmen  wider  den  Zerttorer  det  Glaubena  Chrit' 
ti,  Martinum  Luther,  einen  VerJUhrer  der  anfaUiffen 
Christen,  Although  he  trandated  Luther's  JMter 
against  Henry  VIII,  and  his  Babj^omsche  Gefangen- 
scKaft  from  Latin  into  German,  be  rejected  all  his 
teachings  entirely.  He  called  Luther  a  Catilina,  and 
received  hintself  the  name  of  Lutherotnastix,  Accord- 
ing to  a  letter  of  Luther  to  Brismann,  Mumer  left:  the 
monastery  (De  Wette,  ii,  58).  This  statement,  how- 
ever, is  incorrect.  In  1523  Mumer  repaired  to  England, 
in  compliance  with  an  invitation  from  Henry  YIII,  but 
troubles  in  his  convent  compelled  him  to  retum.  Some 
of  his  writings  against  the  Reformation  had  already 
been  burned  by  order  of  the  Diet  of  Worms.  To  elude 
the  vigilance  of  the  authorities  he  established  a  press 
of  his  own,  which,  however,  was  destroyed  by  a  mob, 
together  with  his  house.  He  was  com{)eI]ed  to  flee  to 
Switzerland,  whence  he  was  in  time  likewise  expelled. 
His  most  celebrated  satirical  work  is  entitled  V<m  dem 
grossen  Lutherischen  Narren  (Strasburg,  1522;  new  edi- 
tion by  Henry  KurU,  Zurich,  1848),  which  was  answered 
by  Munutrus  Ijei-iethus  vnlgo  dictus  HaUmarr  oder 
Gansprediger,  The  latter  part  of  his  personal  history'  is 
not  known,  although  he  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in 
misery,  and  to  have  died  at  Heidelberg  about  158G. 
See  Waldau,  Nachricht,  v,  T*hom,  Mumer  Leben  und 
Schrifien;  Panzer,  Amutles  d,  deutsch,  Liit,;  Ruchat, 
ffistoire  de  la  Reform,  de  la  Suisse ;  Yung,  Gesch.  d.  Re- 
form, fi.  Strasburg,  p.  238  sq. ;  Hagen,  Deutschland^s  liter, 
und  relig,  Verhaltnisse  im  Reformations-teitalter,  ii,  61, 
183  sq.;  Hagenbach,  Kirchengesch,  vol.  iii;  For,  Qu, 
XX,  74.     (R.S.R.) 

Murphy,  Jambs,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the  (Dutch) 
Reformed  Church,  was  bom  near  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.,  in 
1788;  graduated  at  New  Bmnswick  Theological  Semi- 
nary, 1814;  and  was  pastor  of  several  Reformed  church- 
es, chiefly  in  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk  and  in  Herkimer 
County,  N.  Y. ;  and  died  in  1857  at  Frankfort,  where  he 
was  then  pastor.  He  was  an  evangelical  preacher  of 
superior  abilities,  fond  of  study,  and  particularly  of 
classical  and  scientiflc  pursuits.  His  volume  entitled 
Geology  consistent  with  the  Bible  is  a  creditable  monu- 
ment of  his  proficiency  in  that  department  of  natural 
science,  up  to  the  period  of  its  date.  He  was  prominent 
in  the  councils  of  the  Church,  and  for  many  years  was 
an  active  trustee  of  Union  College.     (W.  J.  R  T.) 

Murrain  C^^^,  de'ber,  destruction,  especially  by  a 
*' pestilence,**  as  the  word  is  elsewhere  rendered;  plur. 
"plagues"  in  Hos.  xiii,  14),  the  flflh  plague  with  which 
the  Egyptians  were  visited  when  they  held  the  He- 
brews in  bondage  (Exod.  ix,  8).    See  Px«aouk8  of 


Egypt.  This  consbted  in  some  distemper  that  resubril 
in  a  sudden  and  dreadful  mortality  amoug  the  cattle  iu 
the  field,  includmg  horses,  assea,  camels»  oxen,  and 
sheep.  It  was,  however,  confined  to  the  Egyptian  cat- 
tle, and  to  thoae  that  were  in  the  field ;  for  though  the 
cattle  of  the  Hebrews  breathed  the  same  air,  and  diaak 
the  same  water,  and  fed  in  the  same  paaturea,  not  a 
creature  of  theirs  died  (Exod.  ix,  6).  The  Egyptaan 
cattle  that  survived  in  the  sheds,  and  were  afterwank 
sent  into  the  fields,  were  destroyed  by  the  auoceeding 
storm  of  fire  and  halL  Wilkinson  hsis  observed  {Ame, 
Eg,  i,  48, 49)  that  "  the  custom  of  feeding  some  of  their 
herds  in  sheds  accords  wUh  the  scriptural  accomit  of 
the  preservation  of  the  cattle  which  had  been  *  brought 
home'  from  the  field;  and  explains  the  apparent  ooo- 
tradiction  of  the  destruction  of  *  a//  the  cattle  of  Egypt' 
by  the  murrain,  and  the  subsequent  dcstructioii  of  the 
cattle  by  the  hail  (Exod.  ix,  3,19,20);  thoee  which 

*  were  in  the  fidd*  alone  having  suffered  from  the  pre- 
vious plague,  and  thoee  in  the  stalls  or  *  houses*  bavini: 
been  preserved.**  In  the  grievous  murrain,  and  in  the 
grievous  hail,  many,  if  not  all,  the  war-horses  mmt 
have  escaped,  as  they  were  not '  in  the  field,'  bat  in  the 

*  stables  or  houses*  (Exod.  xiv,  27,  28;  xr,  2l>"  See 
Stall.  In  the  Description  de  FEgypte  (xvii,  126),  it 
is  said  that  murrain  breaks  out  from  time  to  time  m 
Egypt  with  so  much  severity  that  they  are  ootDpiDKl 
to  send  to  Syria  or  the  islands  of  the  Archipdago  finr  a 
new  supply  of  oxen.  It  is  also  stated  (ib.  p.  62)  that, 
since  about  the  year  1786  a  disease  very  mach  diahi- 
ished  the  number  of  oxen,  they  began  to  make  use  of 
the  buffalo  in  their  place  for  watering  the  fields,  waA 
the  practice  is  continued  in  later  times.     See  Fksi> 

LEMCE. 

Murray,  Alexander  (1),  D.D.,  an  eminent  Scotch 
divine,  noted  as  an  Orientalist,  was  bom  at  Dnnkitterick, 
Oct.  22, 1775,  of  very  humble  parentage,  and  thereloce 
enjoyed  scarcely  any  educational  advantages  in  eariy 
life.  It  was  not  till  he  had  reached  his  sixth  year  that 
he  was  taught  the  alphabet  of  hb  mother-tongue.  **Hi* 
father"  (a  shepherd),  says  his  biographer,  **  in  that  year 
laid  out  ahalf|)enny  in  the  purchase  of  acatechisra,aBd 
from  the  letters  and  syllables  on  the  face  of  the  book  be 
began  to  teach  his  son  the  elements  of  learning.  It 
was  however  emphatically  *  a  good  book,'  and  oify  to 
be  handled  on  Sundays  or  other  suitable  oocaaons;  it 
was  therefore  commonly  locked  up,  and  througboot  the 
winter  the  old  man,  who  had  himself  been  tai^t  read- 
ing and  writing  in  hb  youth,  drew  for  hia  eon  the  %;- 
ures  of  the  letters  in  his  written  hand  on  the  boanl  vi 
an  old  wool-card  with  the  black  end  of  a  burned  heather- 
stem.  In  this  way  young  Murray  waa  initiated  ioto 
literature ;  and  working  continually  with  hia  board  aod 
brand,  he  soon  became  a  reader  and  writer.  The  cate- 
chism was  at  length  presented,  and  in  a  month  or  so  he 
could  read  the  easier  parta  of  it.     In  the  ymnwr  of 

1782  he  got  a  Psalm-book,  then  a  New  Testament,  aad 
at  last  a  Bible,  a  book  which  he  had  heard  read  ercrf 
night  at  family  worship,  which  he  often  longed  to  get 
hold  of,  but  which  he  was  never  allowed  to  open  or 
even  touch.  He  now  read  constantly,  and  baring  a 
good  memory,  he  remembered  well  and  wouU  repeat 
numerous  psalms  and  la^ge  portiona  of  Scripture.    In 

1783  his  reading  and  memory  had  become  the  wonder 
of  the  rustic  circle  in  which  be  lived,  and  a  wiah  began 
to  be  generally  entertauied  that  he  ahonid  be  sent  ti» 
school.**    An  uncle  of  the  boy,  attracted  by  the  pReoe» 
ity  of  the  youth,  finally  sent  him  to  Galloway  scbooi 
in  his  ninth  year.    He  remained  there  for  a  while  cxnhr. 
and  was  then  obliged  to  retum  home  to  help  his  tathcr 
in  the  fields.     In  1790,  however,  he  found  means  to  r- 
suroe  his  studies,  and  he  made  his  way  rapidly  there- 
after.  In  1794,  being  then  already  master  of  the  Grei^ 
Latin,  Hebrew,  and  French,  which  he  had  mainly  ar- 
quired  without  an  instructor,  he  was  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Baird,  of  Edinbuiigh.   Ttas  kam- 
ed  gentleman  interested  himself  in  Murr^r,aiid  his  aolh 
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sequent  progress  was  made  comparatively  easy.   In  the 
ooarse  of  two  yean  he  obtained  a  bursary,  or  exhibition, 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh;  and  never  rdaxing  in 
his  pursuit  of  knowledge,  be  soon  made  himself  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  European  languages,  and  having 
formed  the  design  of  tracing  up  all  the  languages  of 
mankind  to  one  sooroe,  he  b^an  a  work  by  which  he 
will  be  known  in  the  literary  world.     But  though  it 
is  distinguished  by  profound  and  various  learning,  it  is 
both  imperfect  and  posthumous.     It  appeared  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Scot  of  Corstorphine,  and 
is  entitled  A  History  of  the  European  LanguageSj  or 
Researches  into  the  Affinities  of  the  Teutonic^  Greek,  Cel- 
ticy  Sdavomc,  and  Indian  NatUms  (1813).    An  extensive 
acquaintance  with  these  languages  convinced  Murray 
that  ail  the  European  languages  were  closely  connect- 
ed ;  and  in  the  work  now  named  it  was  his  object  to 
show  that  they  all  derive  from  and  may  be  traced  to 
nine  euphonic  primitives,  which  primitives  he  states  to 
be  **  ag,  bag,  dwag,  gwag,  kg,  mag,  nag,  rag,  and  swag." 
**  By  the  help  of  these  nine  words  and  their  compounds," 
he  says,  "  all  the  European  languages  have  been  form- 
ed."    The  work  was,  however,  nothing  but  a  most  des- 
perate and  unsuccessful  attempt  at  generalization.    Dr. 
Noah  Webster  says  that  "  it  presenta  one  of  the  most 
singular  medley's  of  truth  and  error,  of  sound  observa- 
tion and  visionary  opinions,  that  has  ever  fallen  under 
my  (Webster's)  notice"  (Pref.  to  his  Diet.  [ed.  1852],  p. 
Ixxiv).    By  the  advice  of  his  friends  he  prosecuted  the 
studies  necessary  for  the  Church :  was  finaUy  ordained ; 
and  in  Dec,  1806,  Murray  was  appointed  assistant  and 
successor  to  Dr.  Muirhead,  minister  of  Urr,  in  the  stew- 
artrr  of  Kirkcudbright,  a  charge  to  which  he  in  1808 
succeeded  as  full  stipendiary.     He  still,  however!  con- 
tinued his  philological  pursuits.     In  1811  an  incident 
occurred  which  brought  him  into  prominent  notice  as 
a  linguist:  on  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Salt,  envoy 
to  Abyssinia,  he  was  applied  to  by  the  marquis  Welles- 
ley  as  perhaps  the  only  person  in  the  British  dominions 
qualified  to  translate  a  letter,  written  in  Geez,  from  the 
governor  of  Tigre  to  his  Britannic  majesty*,  and  he 
performed  the  task  in  the  most  satisfactory  way.     The 
following  year  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the  chair  of 
Oriental  languages  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
and,  as  suited  to  Murray's  tastes  and  habits,  he  was 
invited  to  fill  it  in  order  to  bring  him  to  Edinbuigh, 
where  his  literarv  labors  could  be  both  estimated  and 
enjoyed.     He  was  elected  on  the  8th  of  July,  1812;  on 
the  15th  the  university  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of 
doctor  in  divinity ;  and  on  the  26th  of  August  he  was 
formally  inducted  to  the  chair.     He  began  to  lecture 
on  the  31st  of  October  following.     Soon  after  that  he 
published,  for  the  use  of  his  students,  a  small  work  en- 
titled Oatlines  of  Oriental  Phiiotogy  (1812),  which  is 
known  to  have  been  both  composed  and  prepared  for 
publication  after  his  arrival  in  Edinburgh :  the  subject 
indeed  was  perfectly  familiar  to  him.    He  continued  to 
teach  his  class  with  little  interruption  till  the  end  of 
February  or  the  beginning  of  March,  his  health  then 
failing  him ;  and  he  lived  but  a  little  while  to  enjoy 
the  distinctions  which  had  just  come  in  recognition 
of  his  industry  and  talent     He  died  April  15,  1813. 
His  body  was  interred  in  the  Gray  Friars'  church-yard, 
at  the  north-west  corner  of  the  church.     His  acquire- 
ments »A  a  linguist  pointed  him  out  to  Constable,  the 
well-known  publisher,  as  a  fit  person  to  superintend 
a  new  edition  of  Bruce^s  Travels ;  and  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  that  work  he  was  employed  for  about  three 
years,  from  September,  1802,  Murray  residing  during 
that  time  chiefly  at  Kinnaird  House,  where  he  had  ac- 
cess to  the  papers  left  by  the  traveller.    He  was  also  at 
different  times  employed  in  contributing  to  the  Edm- 
burffk  Review,  and  other  periodicals,  evincing  by  his 
tvritings  not  only  a  superior  linguistic  knowledge,  but 
alao  much  reading  and  study  in  other  fields  of  learning. 
It  haa  been  well  said  that,  laboring  under  so  many  diffi- 
culties in  early  life,  his  acquirements  were  simply  pre- 


paratory to  the  work  which  he  might  have  accomplished, 
and  that  he  was  taken  away  just  as  he  had  completed 
the  preparation  for  valuable  work.  See  Chambers,  Biog, 
Diet,  of  Eminent  Scotchmen,  div.  vi,  p.  72-77 :  Pursuit 
of  Knowledge  under  DiffieuUies,  voL  i ;  Soot,  Magazine, 
July,  1812 ;  En^  Cydop,  s.  v. ;  Lord  Cockbum,  Metnoirs 
of  his  Own  Time  (1856),  ch.  iv.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Murray,  Alexander  (2),  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  the  State  of  New  York  Sept.  2, 1806. 
He  received  a  good  academical  education;  graduated 
at  the  Associated  Reformed  Seminary  at  Canonsburgh, 
Pa.,  in  1842;  was  licensed  and  ordained  in  1844  as  pas- 
tor of  Ohio  church,  and  subsequently  of  Kerr's  Creek 
church,  in  the  Presbytery  of  the  Lakes.  Here  he  died, 
Oct.  8, 1860.  Mr.  Murray  was  a  man  of  the  most  ardent 
piety  and  sincerity.  As  a  preacher  he  stood  high  in 
the  estimation  of  the  brethren.  See  Wilson,  Presb,  Hist, 
A  Imanac,  1861,  p.  209.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Murray,  Daniel,  a  noted  Roman  Catholic  prelate, 
was  bom  in  Ireland  in  1768,  and  educated  at  SaUman- 
ca,  where  he  was  ordained  priest  in  1790.  He  filled  va- 
rious eminent  positions  in  the  Church,  and  finally  was 
elevated  to  the  archbishopric  of  Dublin  in  1823.  Dur- 
ing the  agitation  for  Roman  Catholic  emancipation  in 
Ireland,  he  supported  that  measure  by  his  influence, 
after  which  he  took  no  part  in  political  questions.  In 
1831  he  was  joined  with  archbishop  Whately  and  oth- 
ers in  the  commission  for  Irish  education,  and  sanctioned 
the  institution  of  the  queen's  colleges.  He  withdrew, 
however,  on  knowing  the  contrary  pleasure  of  the  pope. 
He  died  in  1852.  He  wrote  The  Douai  and  Rhenish 
Bible  and  the  Bordeaux  Testament  Examined  (Lond. 
1850,  18mo).  See  Notice  of  the  Life  and  Charaettr  of 
A  rchbishop  Murray,  by  Rev.  W.  Meagher  (1853,  8vo) ; 
Dublin  University  Magatine,  viii,  493. 

Murray,  Edinrard,  an  eminent  English  divine  of 
recent  times,  was  bora  near  the  opening  of  this  centuri% 
and  flourished  successively  as  rural  dean  and  chaplain 
to  the  bishop  of  Rochester;  vicar  of  Hinsford  in  1823, 
and  of  Nortbholt  in  1886.  He  died  in  1852.  He  pub- 
lished. Prayers  and  Collects  translated  from  Calvin 
(Lond.  1832,  8vo)  • — Enoch  Restiiutus,  or  an  attempt  to 
sqaaratefrom  the  Book  ofEnodi  the  Book  quoted  by  St, 
Jude  (Dublin,  1836, 8vo),  a  work  which  '*  displays  much 
learning,  research,  and  diligent  inquiry"  (British  Mago" 
«t»6,July,  1836,p.57). 

Murray,  James  (1),  a  Scotch  divine  of  some 
note,  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century. 
He  was  bora  at  Dunkeld  in  1702,  and  educated  at  the 
MarLschal  College,  Aberdeen;  after  taking  his  degree 
he  was  licensed  for  the  ministrv.    He  died  in  1758.    He 

m 

is  supposed  to  have  preached  for  a  time  at  Westminster. 
He  published  A  letheia,  or  a  General  System  of  Moral 
Truths  and  Natural  Religion  (London,  1747,  2  vols. 
12rao),  See  Chalmers,  Biog,  Diet,  s.  v.;  Wilson,  Dis- 
senting Churches. 

Murray,  Jamea  (2),  an  English  divine,  who  flour- 
ished near  the  middle  of  the  last  century  at  Newcastle, 
where  he  died  in  1782,  devoted  himself  lai'gely  to  the 
study  of  secular  and  ecclesiastical  histor}',  and  published 
I/ist,  of  the  Churches  of  England  and  Scothnd  (Newcas- 
tle, 1771,  3  vols.  8vo) : — Impartial  Hist,  of  the  present 
War  in  A  merica  ( 1 778-80, 3  vols.  8  vo).  He  also  collect- 
ed some  of  his  sermons,  and  they  were  published  in  1819 
under  the  title  of  Sermons  to  Asses,  to  Doctors  in  Divin- 
ity, to  lA)rds  Spiritual,  and  to  Ministers  of  State  (Lond. 
8vo).  A  copy  of  this  curious  collection,  which  is  very 
rare,  is  in  the  Drew  Theological  Seminary  library  (Mad- 
ison, N.  J.).  It  betrays  much  disaffection  with  the  Na- 
tional Church  establishment. 

Murray,  Jamea  Stuart,  Emi  of,  a  natural  son 
of  James  Y,  king  of  Scotland,  deserves  our  attention  for 
the  part  he  played  in  the  disposition  of  Scottish  eccle- 
siastical affairs.  He  was  bora  in  1531,  and  educated  in 
France  with  his  sister  Mary,  but  joined  the  Reformers 
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MOD  after  ber  marriage  with  the  daaphin,  and  became 
abnost  immediately  chief  of  the  Protestant  party  in 
Scotland.  His  political  history  is  connected  with  the 
fortunes  of  the  queen,  after  whose  imprisoDment  in 
Lochleven  castle  in  1567  he  was  proclaimed  r^eut,  and 
defeated  her  troops  at  the  battle  of  Langside,  March  18, 
1568.  His  personal  history,  in  so  far  as  it  afifects  the 
political,  social,  and  religious  history  of  Scotland  during 
the  eventful  reign  of  queen  Mary  Stuart,  has  been  no- 
ticed in  our  articles  on  Knox  and  Mary  Stuart.  See 
also  Sgotlami).  He  was  shot  by  James  Hamilton,  on 
the  accusation  that  he  had  seduced  (1570)  his  wife.  But 
this  accusation  seems  groundless;  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  Hamilton  acted  as  the  executioner 
of  a  doom  pronounced  on  him  (Murray)  by  his  enemies 
in  secret  conclave.  Blarl  Murray  was  beloved  by  the 
people,  and  acknowledged  by  bis  contemporaries  as  a 
pious  and  lofty  character  who  labored  to  promote  the 
interests  of  the  Church,  and  especially  of  Protestantism. 
The  Romanists,  of  course,  hated  him,  and  he  was  slan- 
dered. See  Butler,  JScdef.  Hist,  ii,  550;  Fisher,  Uitt, 
of  the  Reformation,  p.  859, 867, 869,373,877,380;  Froude, 
JlitL  of  England,  voL  viii,  ix. 

Murray,  John  (1),  an  eminent  divine,  regarded 
as  the  founder  of  the  Universalist  denomination  of 
Christians  in  America,  was  bom  in  Alton,  Hampshire, 
England,  December  10, 1741.  He  received  the  careful 
religious  training  of  sincerely  pious  parents.  When 
he  was  about  eleven  years  of  age,  the  family  removed 
to  Ireland,  and  settled  near  Cork.  His  father,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Established  Church,  a  Calvinist  in  senti- 
ment, but  an  eariy  convert  to  the  religious  views  of 
John  Wesley,  infused  hb  own  sentiments  and  zeal  into 
the  mind  of  his  child.  His  extreme  anxiety  fur  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  his  son — who,  very  young,  became 
the  subject  of  hopeful  conversion — and  his  unwilling- 
ness to  allow  him  to  pass  from  under  his  immediate 
guardianship,  induced  him  to  reject  a  proffered  opportu- 
nity to  give  him  a  liberal  edncation.  The  earnestness, 
devotion,  and  ability  of  young  Murray  ga^'e  him,  as  he 
grew  up,  position  and  influence  in  religious  circles,  and 
be  became  an  occasional  preacher  in  Wesley's  connec- 
tion. At  a  later  period,  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  Whitefield — with  whom  he  agreed  touching  the  doc- 
trine of  election — and  became  greatly  interested  in  his 
teachings.  About  the  year  1760  Murray  returned  to 
England.  Here  his  experiences  were  varied,  trying,  and 
sometimes  humiliating.  In  a  controversy  with  one  who 
had  embraced  the  religious  views  of  James  Relly,  a 
teacher  of  Universalism,  his  own  theological  positions 
were  somewhat  disturbed.  At  length  he  allowed  him- 
self to  read  Kelly's  Union ;  and  entered  upon  a  careful 
re-examination  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  He  afterwards 
attended  regularly  upon  Mr.  Kelly's  preaching,  and  re- 
ceived joyfully  the  doctrines  of  Universalism  as  taught 
by  him.  His  faith  soon  became  decided  ^'  that  Christ 
Jesus  died  for  all,  and  that  every  one  fur  whom  Christ 
died  must  finally  be  saved"  {Life,  newed.  1870,  p.  161). 
Excommunication  from  Mr.Whitefield's  tabernacle  in 
London  naturally  followed.  Persecutions  for  opinion's 
sake,  pecuniary  embarrassments,  and  grrief  for  the  death 
of  his  wife  and  infant  child,  rendered  him  wretched. 
Having  by  a  temporary  devotion  to  business  discharged 
all  pecuniary  obligations,  he  resolved  to  leave  his  native 
land  and  to  seek  retirement  and  relief  in  America.  Yet 
on  his  first  arrival  in  the  New  World,  led,  as  he  undoubt- 
ingly  believed,  by  a  superintending  and  special  Provi- 
dence, he  was  constrained  to  preach,  and  gave  his  first ' 
discourse  in  America  September  30, 1770.  The  service  . 
was  held  in  a  small  church  in  an  obscure  place-— called 
"  Good  Luck" — in  New  Jersey.  Thenceforward  he  re- 
garded  himself  as  called  of  God  to  teach  the  universal 
redemption  of  the  human  race  through  Christ,  and  gave 
himself  devotedly  to  the  work  of  his  ministry.  He  la- 
bored first  in  New  Jersey  and  New  York.  Afterwards, 
as  he  found  opportunity,  he  preached  —  though  often 
exposed  and  sometimes  bitterly  persecuted — in  New- 


port, Providence,  Boston,  Portsroooth,  Norwich,  ind  oth- 
er places  in  New  England.  In  Gloucester,  Masa^wbeie, 
in  December,'  1774,  he  had  fixed  his  resideoee,  wheaee 
"  to  go,  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,"  he  was  iabdy  rqm- 
sented  as  a  papist,  and  »a  a  secret  emissaiy  of  kxd  North, 
sent  out  to  the  rebellious  colonies  in  the  intoeit  of  an 
obnoxious  mtnistry  in  England.  Anathemas  and  slonci 
followed  him  in  the  streets,  and  by  a  vote,  surrepiitioot- 
ly  obtained,  he  was  ordered  to  leave  the  town.  The 
interference  of  influential  friends  saved  him.  in  May, 
1775,  he  was  appointed  chaplain  of  the  Rhode  Ulaod 
brigade,  encamped  near  Boston.  The  other  cbspLuui 
petitioned  for  his  removal,  but,  in  utter  disregard  of  ihif 
petition,  he  was  confirmed  by  a  general  order,  and  the 
commander-in-chief,  general  Washingtwi,  boooted  him 
with  marked  and  uniform  attention.  lU- health  aoon 
obliged  him  to  leave  the  army,  and  he  returned  to  Gloth 
cester,  where,  distinguished  as  a  religioua  teacher  and  le 
a  philanthropist,  he  was  settled  over  a  society  of  Uoi- 
versalists.  In  1788  he  became  plaintiff  in  an  actioo  at 
law,  brought  to  recover  property  belongijig  to  indirid- 
uals  of  his  society,  but  taken  for  the  use  of  the  ori^ 
inal  parish  of  the  town.  After  many  delays,  a  final 
verdict  was  rendered  for  the  plaintiff  in  June,  \1^ 
This  decision  was  of  great  significance  and  impvr- 
tance,  and  he  afterwards  rejoiced  that  he  had  beei 
the  "  happy  instrument  to  give  a  death  wound  to  thst 
hydra,  parochial  persecution"  (/>t/f,  p.  831).  Belierfff 
increased,  and  he  was  largely  instrumental  in  seaxrici; 
a  general  meeting  and  organizing  a  convention  of  Uni- 
versalists.  They  met  in  September,  1785,  in  Oxi^cd, 
Mass.,  and  organized  under  the  denominational  mane. 
Independent  Chrittian  Univeraalists,  Early  in  17K7  be 
visits  hb  native  land,  where,  during  m.  brief  star,  be 
preached  in  various  places  with  great  acoepcance  wad 
power.  He  returned  before  the  cloee  of  the  year,  and, 
in  view  of  ceruin  questions  raised  by  bis  opponents  in- 
volving his  civil  standing  and  position  as  an  ordained 
minister,  his  ordination,  regarded  by  sonoe  as  infomal 
was  publicly  and  solemnly  renewed  in  the  Glooteatcr 
church,  on  Christmas-day.  In  October,  1788,  he  mar- 
ried Mrs.  Judith  S.  Stevens,  a  widow  lady  of  estimable 
character,  and  of  considerable  literary  ability.  In  1790 
he  attended  a  convention  of  Uni versalists  in  Pbila«kl> 
phia,  and  was  a  member  of  a  committee  to  present  at 
that  time  an  address  to  general  Washinfrton,  pR»iieia 
of  the  United  States.  He  improved  the  opportuoii}*  t« 
visit  and  hold  service  in  the  little  church  in  New  Jff- 
sey,  where  he  first  delivered  in  America  the  glad  me»> 
sage  of  a  full  and  free  salvation.  October  23,  1793,  be 
was  installed  over  a  society  of  Universaliats  in  Buetcc 
and  became  the  pastor  of  a  united  and  devoted  pcopk. 
with  whom  he  remained  during  the  rest  of  his  li^ 
October  19, 1809,  he  was  prostrated  by  paralysis,  which 
rendered  him  hdples8,and  from  which  he  never  neon- 
ered.  He  lived  several  years,  a  patient  and  hcf«fdl 
sufferer,  and  died  with  the  assuring  words  of  faith  cm  \m 
lips,  September  8, 1815.  His  remains  were  buried  i^ 
tember  4,  in  the  '*  Granary  buiying-gnNuid"  in  Bo^vb. 
From  this  place,  on  June  8, 1837,  they  w^re  removed, 
with  solemn  and  interesting  ceremonies,  to  Mount  An- 
bum,  where  an  appropriate  nxwument  is  erected  to  hi^ 
memory.  The  theological  opinions  of  Murray  ahow  the 
impress  of  earl}'  training,  as  well  as  the  nKNikUng  indo- 
enoe  of  Kelly's  teaching.  He  believed  in  God  as  the 
"  One  Indivinbk  Fim  Camee  r  that  the  CntAar  wa»  en- 
robed in  humanity  and  became  God,  the  Son;  and  that 
he  was  manifested  also  as  a  Holy  Spirit  of  ConsolatKn. 
He  believed  in  holy  angels  of  different  ordera,  in  faika 
angels,  and  in  a  personal  devil  (  Works,  ii,  820).  It  «a* 
a  cardinal  doctrine  with  him  that  every  member  vf  tU 
entire  human  family  was  mysteriously  united  to  the 
Creator,  and  so  to  Christ,  who  was  made  the  head  of  ev- 
ery man.  He  held  in  especial  abhorrenoe  the  doctrine 
that  Christ  was  a  mere  roan,  and  taught  that  **  God  the 
Father,  God  the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy  Gbon  are  r- 
more  than  diflbrent  exhibitions  oi  tbo  same  sdf-cxisi- 
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ent,  omnipresent  Being"*  (  Workij  iii,  228).  His  funda- 
mental doctrine,  as  a  Univeraalist,  was  that  Christ  liter- 
ally put  away  the  sin  of  the  whole  world  by  the  sacrifice 
of  himself  (  WorkSf  ii,  243, 270).  He  distinguished  care- 
fully between  wdcerml  saloadon  and  tmhersal  redemp- 
tion, believing  that  all  were  redeemed,  and  would  iinaUy 
be  taught  of  God  and  come  to  Christ;  but  that  those 
who  died  unconverted  would  continue  unhappy  wander- 
ers till  the  general  judgment  and  restitution  of  all  things, 
when  the  fallen  angels  would  be  placed  on  the  left  hand, 
the  world  of  mankind  be  judged,  and  afler  all  were  found 
guilty  before  God,  the  book  ofUfo  would  be  opened,  in 
which  all  the  members  of  the  Redeemer,  that  is,  every 
individual  of  the  human  family,  would  be  found  written, 
and,  as  members  of  Christ's  body,  pwrged  by  hintj  as  the 
sole  means,  from  their  sins.  He  taught,  moreover,  that 
an  eled  few  embraced  the  truth  before  death,  and,  as 
saints  of  God,  will  surround  the  Redeemer  at  his  second 
coming  (Life,  p.  400  sq.).  His  published  works  con- 
Mst  of  Letters  and  Sketches  of  Sermons  (BosL  1812,  3 
vols.),  and  an  A  utobiography,  with  a  continuation  by 
Mrs.  Judith  Sargent  Murray  (1  voL,  18th  edition,  Bost. 
I860).  The  first  edition  of  the  Li/e  was  published  in 
Boston,  1816.  The  last  and  ninth,  edited  by  Rev.  G. 
L.  Demarest,  was  issued  in  Boston  as  a  centenary  offer- 
ing in  1870.  Murray  is  described  by  a  contemporary 
as  a  person  of  middling  height,  with  a  speaking  coun- 
tenance and  masculine  features,  naturally  rough  and 
stem;  as  having  a  poetical  imagination,  a  retentive 
memory,  warm  affections,  a  love  for  all  mankind,  but 
cspeciaJly  for  those  of  a  religious  turn  of  mind.  In  his 
public  discourses  he  was  artless  and  unaffected,  but  spoke 
with  great  grace  of  oratory,  with  an  astonishing  Tolubil- 
ity,  a  good  ohoice  of  words,  and  a  great  variety  of  ex- 
pression. He  had  a  wonderful  command  of  the  feelings 
of  his  auditors;  could  arouse  and  Animate  them  at  pleas- 
ure, or  duress  them  with  a  peculiarly  soft  eloquence 
even  to  tears  ^Life,  new  cd«  p.  11).  In  private  life  he 
was  genial  and  sociaL  See  Meth,  Quar.  Rev,  Oct.  1874, 
art.  V ;  Unicer,  Quar,  July,  1872,  art.  ii ;  Oct.  1872,  art. 
i,  vL     See  Uhivbrsalism.     (J.  P.W.) 

Murray,  John  (2),  an  Irish  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  at  Antrim  May  22, 1742.  He  was  educated 
at  the  university  in  Edinburgh,  and  then  migrated  to 
this  country  (1763),  and  settled  first  as  pastor  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1766;  removed  to  Boothbay,  Me.,  in  1767, 
and  remained  there  until  1779,  when  he  settled  as  pas- 
tor over  a  congregation  at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  and 
there  he  died,  March  13, 1798.  He  was  a  man  of  pow- 
erful eloquence,  and  exerted  himself  zealously  for  the 
Revolutionary  cause.  Indeed,  he  acquired  great  ascen- 
dency over  the  people  of  his  vicinity  by  his  powers  as 
a  preacher  and  his  patriotic  activity.  He  published 
Three  Sermons  on  Justification  (1780),  and  Three  Ser- 
mons on  the  Oi'iffinal  Sin  Imputed  (1791).  See  Drake, 
JHeL  ofAmer,  Biog,  s.  v. 

Murray,  Idndleyi  an  American  writer  on  morals 
and  education,  who  flourished  near  the  opening  of  this 
century,  was  bora  at  Swatara,  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  in 
1745.  He  was  educated  at  an  academy  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  and  on  his  father's  removal  to  New  York 
was  placed  in  a  counting-house,  from  which  he  escaped 
to  a  school  in  New  Jersey.  He  then  studied  law,  and 
\raB  admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and 
conamenced  a  good  practice.  During  the  Revolution- 
ary War  he  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  with  such 
success  as  to  accumulate  a  handsome  fortune.  His 
liealth  failing,  he  went  over  to  England  and  purchased 
the  estate  of  Holdgate,  near  York,  where  he  devoted 
lilmaelf  to  literary  pursuits,  chiefly  the  composition  of 
books  intended  for  the  instruction  of  youth.  In  1787 
he  published  anonymously  his  Power  of  Religion  on  the 
Af^tdy  which  passed  through  seventeen  editions.  It  is 
A  selection  of  passages  from  various  authors.  In  1795 
lie  issued  a  Grammar  of  the  English  Language,  followed 
bj-  English  Exercises,  the  Key,  the  English  Reader,  In- 


troduction and  Sequel,  and  a  Spelling4>ook,  There  can 
be  no  stronger  indication  how  entirely  the  systematic 
study  of  the  English  language  was,  until  recent  years, 
neglected  by  scholars  than  the  fact  that  Murray's  Gram- 
mar was  for  half  a  century  the  standard  text-book 
throughout  Britain  and  America.  Far  better  books  are 
his  later  publications :  Selections  from  Homers  Commen- 
targ  on  the  Psalms  (12mo),  and  On  the  Duty  and  Bene- 
fit  of  a  Daily  Perusal  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  (1817). 
Mr.  Murray  wrote  an  autobiography  to  the  year  1809, 
which  was  published  after  his  death,  which  occurred  at 
his  residence,  near  York,  England,  Feb.  16, 1826.  The 
Friends  thought  much  of  Lindley  Murray,  for  he  de- 
voted himself  to  their  interests,  and  as  a  member  of 
their  body  did  all  in  his  power  to  give  influence  and 
power  to  them.  '*  The  hnmility  of  his  deportment,  and 
the  Christian  spirit  that  breathed  through  his  whole 
conduct,  endeared  him  to  the  memben  of  York  Monthly 
Meeting,  where  he  served  in  the  station  of  an  elder,  and 
proved  to  be  eminently  useful.  His  chariti^  both  pub- 
lic and  private,  but  particularly  the  latter,  were  exten- 
sive. He  was  deeply  interested  in  promoting  the  edu- 
cation of  the  poor  and  the  elevation  of  the  African  race." 
— Janney,  Iliat,  of  the  Friends,  iv,  66.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Murray,  Nicholas,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Presbyte- 
rian divine,  was  bora  in  Armagh  County,  Ireland,  Dec; 
26, 1803.  Both  hb  parents  and  all  his  relatives  were 
Roman  Catholics,  and  trained  up  their  families  in  that 
belief.  His  father  dying  %vhile  he  was  quite  young,  he 
lived  with  an  aunt,  and  at  eight  years  of  age  was  sent 
from  home  to  attend  a  yiUage  school,  where  his  profi- 
ciency in  the  radiments  of  an  English  education  were 
such  that  in  his  twelfth  year  he  was  apprenticed  as  a 
merchant's  clerk.  In  1816  he  emigrated  to  America, 
where  he  entered  the  publishing  house  of  Harper  and 
Brothers,  New  York.  In  1820  he  was  converted,  and 
became  a  member  of  the  Old  Brick  Church,  then  under 
the  pastoral  care  of  the  venerable  Gardiner  Spring,  D.D. 
His  pastor,  attracted  by  Murray's  intellectual  superiority, 
soon  suggested  his  studying  for  the  ministry.  This  at 
first  was  not  encouraged  by  Murray ;  but  in  1821  he  com- 
menced to  make  preparation,  though  still  in  the  employ  of 
the  Harpen,  and,  after  due  fitting  for  a  higher  coiuise  of 
study,  entered  WDliams  College,  Mass. ;  there  graduated 
in  1826,  and  then  accepted  an  agency  from  the  American 
Tract  Society  in  Washington  Co.,  N.  Y.,  which  arrange- 
ment lasted  for  some  time.  Of  his  services  at  this  pe- 
riod. Dr.  Aydelotte  says :  '*  He  was  indefatigable  in  ap- 
plication to  the  duties  of  his  office,  perfectly  methodical, 
of  rare  pradence,  always  kind,  and  yet  ever  firm  and 
faithful  to  his  convictions  and  the  interests  of  the  sod- 
ety.  .  .  .  The  labors  of  the  board  were  exceedingly 
lightened ;  indeed  he  left  them  little  to  do  beyond  ap- 
proving his  proceedings  and  measures."  Dr.  Aydelotte 
also  speaks  of  his  frequent  manifestations  of  an  anti- 
Romish  spirit.  He  next  entered  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary,  where  he  remained  until  he  graduated.  He 
was  licensed  in  1829,  and  began  his  labors  at  Norris- 
town.  Pa. ;  but  afterwards  accepted  a  commission  from 
the  Board  of  Domestic  Missions  for  the  valley  of  Wy- 
oming, Pa.,  where  he  labored  until  he  was  ordained  and 
installed  pastor  of  the  united  congregation  of  Wilkes- 
barre  and  Kingston.  His  remarkable  pulpit  talents  and 
his  high  promise  attracted  attention,  and  in  1833  he 
was  given  and  accepted  a  call  to  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  and  there  he  conrinued 
to  perform  his  life-work,  declining  calls  to  New  York, 
Brooklyn,  Boston,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  and  Natchez, 
and  rejecting  offers  of  two  theological  professorships. 
During  this  time,  with  persistent  and  untiring  industry, 
he  wrote  much  for  the  press,  among  which  was  a  series 
of  articles  for  The  New  York  Observer,  over  the  signa- 
ture of  *'  Kincan,"  constituting  those  famous  letters  to 
bishop  Hughes,  the  Roman  Catholic  prelate,  noted  as  a 
|)olemic,  which  have  made  the  name  of  "  Kirwan,*'  the 
nom -de -plume  under  which  Murray  wrote,  a  house- 
hold word  throughout  the  whola  Protestant  wu*-ld,  his 
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writings  having  been  translated  into  nearly  all  the  liv> 
iug  languages  of  the  day.  They  present  the  history  of 
the  writer's  progress  from  Romanism  to  Protestantism, 
and  examine  the  reasons  for  not  adhering  to  the  Church 
of  Rome.  Luminous  and  sound  in  their  expositions  of 
truth,  they  not  only  uncover  the  evils  of  the  Romish 
systemi  but  present  a  perfectly  impregnable  defence  of 
Protestantism.  The  vivacious  style,  the  genial  humor, 
biting  sarcasm,  anecdotes,  incidents,  illustration,  argu> 
ment,  and  appeals,  are  blended  so  harmoniously  that 
they  obtained  a  hold  on  the  people  at  large,  instead  of 
being  confined  to  the  theological  student,  and  thus  en- 
joyed a  circulation  unparalleled  in  religious  literature. 
Bishop  Hughes  essayed  to  reply  to  the  series,  but  broke 
down  in  the  attempt,  and  never  resumed  the  effort.  See 
HuGHBS.  Dr.  Murray  died  at  Elizabeth  town,  N.  J., 
Feb.  11,  1861.  His  writings  are,  Notts,  Hittorical  and 
Biographical,  concerMng  ElizahetkUncn,  N.  J^  its  em- 
men^  Men,  Ckurchetf  and  Minitters  (1844):  —  Letters 
to  Bishop  Hughes  by  Kirwan  (1847-48);  these  have 
been  translated  into  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  Grerman, 
and  Tamul: — The  Decline  of  Popery,  and  its  Causes, 
pamphlet: — Romanism  at  Borne — Letters  to  the  Chief" 
Justice  R,  Taney  (1852) : — Men  and  Things  as  I  saw 
them  in  Europe  (1851-58) : — Parish  and  other  Pencil- 
lings  (1857)  '.—The  Happy  Home  (1858) ;  a  delineation 
of  the  moral  training  which  is  essential  in  a  home : — 
Thoughts  on  Preachers  and  Preaching,  a  work  which 
tends  to  elevate  the  standard  both  of  preaching  and  hear- 
ing :  —  A  merican  Principles  on  National  Prosperity,  a 
Thanksgiving  sermon  preached  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Elizabethtown,  Nov.  28,  1854:— Z>r.  Murray's 
Dying  Legacy  to  the  People  of  his  beloved  Charge—  Things 
Unseen  and  Eternal  (1861).  He  also  published  many 
occasional  sermons  and  addresses,  and  in  early  life  con- 
tributed to  The  New  York  Literary  and  Theological 
Journal,  The  Christian  Advocate,  and  other  periodi- 
cals. Dr.  Murray*8  intellect  was  decidedly  of  a  marked 
character — clear,  comprehensive,  logical,  and  eminent- 
ly practical  His  style  was  luminous,  simple,  and  in 
the  highest  degree  sententious.  He  reasoned  with 
great  power  and  admirable  clearness.  His  influence 
pervaded  the  entire  Presbyterian  Church,  and  was  felt 
especially  in  her  various  judicatories  and  boanis,  and 
in  the  theological  seminary  at  Princeton,  which  he 
cherished  with  a  filial  afifection.  In  1849  he  was  elect- 
ed moderator  of  the  General  Assembly,  one  of  the  high- 
est honors  in  the  gift  of  the  Church.  As  a  man,  his 
winning  manner,  rich  stores  of  varied  information,  in- 
exhaustible fund  of  pertinent  and  striking  anecdotes, 
and  ability  to  accommodate  himself  to  every  variety 
of  character,  made  him  the  master-spirit  of  the  social 
circle.  In  person  Dr.  Murray  was  a  model  of  manly 
vigor;  of  middle  height,  broad  chest  and  shoulders, 
with  a  round,  ruddy  face,  a  broad,  high  forehead,  and 
benevolent,  pleasant  expression  of  countenance,  his  ap- 
pearance was  at  once  attractive  and  commanding.  As 
a  pastor  he  was  always  at  work,  ready  at  ever}'  caU; 
in  the  chamber  of  sickness,  in  the  homes  of  the  poor, 
among  the  young — everywhere  he  was  found,  and  al- 
ways a  welcome  guest.  His  preparations  for  the  pulpit 
were  made  with  the  greatest  care,  his  sermons  being 
completed  as  if  for  the  press,  and  often  far  in  advance 
of  the  time  when  they  were  to  be  delivered.  His  fu- 
neral was  attended  with  every  demonstration  of  respect 
and  affection  that  could  be  paid  to  a  national  character. 
His  remains  were  laid  in  the  yanl  adjoining  the  church, 
in  the  midst  of  his  children  and  his  beloved  fiock.  The 
Presbytery  of  which  he  was  a  member  thus  gave  ex- 
pression to  its  estimate  of  him  whom  they  had  come  to 
look  upon  as  its  "father:"  *'His  name,  his  character, 
and  his  works  are  already  on  record,  %vide  as  the  limits 
of  the  Church  at  home  and  abroad.  His  greatness  was 
not  in  one  grace  or  one  idea,  but  in  the  breadth  of  his 
heart  and  in  the  scope  of  his  powers.  He  was  a  preacher 
and  a  pastor,  a  presbyter  and  a  citizen,  the  patron  of  edu- 
catiun,  the  ready  advocate  of  benevolence,  and  the  dread- 


ed antagonist  of  popery.     An  author  of  wide  fame,  t 
writer  for  the  weekly  press — all  of  these,  with  an  imwld 
correspondence,  literary,  fraternal,  and  advieofy.    Ftrv 
men  had  more  calls  outside  of  his  pastoral  and  ^nAy- 
terial  duties;  still  he  was  a  model  pastor  and  presbyter, 
always  in  advance  in  bis  pulpit  preparattcM}— frequent 
in  his  pastoral  visitations — abounding  in  bis  visits  to 
the  sick  and  the  poor — ever  ready  to  help  his  brethrdi 
— meeting  caUs  abroad,  and  side  issues  of  benevolencr. 
He  had  time  for  every  good  work,  and  for  every  duij 
and  occasion  he  was  competent.**    See  Wilson, /Vt«6. 
Hist,  A  Imanac,  1862,  p.  105 ;  Sev.  Samuel  A.  Clark,  Hut. 
of  St,  John's  Church,  EUzahethtottn,  JV:  •/.,  p.  887,  388: 
Prot,  Episc.  Quar,  Rev,  and  ChunA  Reg,  April,  1855,  p. 
315 ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  A  uthon,  k  v.; 
Princeton  Rev,  Jan.  1863 ;  Meth,  Qu.  Rer,  Julv,  1863.  p. 
527 ;  1861,  p.  517 ;  Harpers  WeeUy,  Feb. 28, 1861 ;  /Vw- 
byterian  Reunion  Memorial,  voL  1887-71  (N.  Y.  1870),  p. 
172-178 ;  Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  Nich,  Murray,  D.D,,  by 
Sam.  Irenftus  Prime  (Harpers,  12mo).    (J.  H.  W.) 

Murray,  Richard,  D.D.,  an  Irish  divine  of  some 
note,  flourished  near  the  openuig  of  this  century  at  Dnb> 
lin.  He  is  the  author  of  ^4  n  Introduction  to  the  Study  c/ 
the  Apocalypse,  to  which  was  added  A  Brief  OutUae  of 
Prophetic  History,  from  the  Babylonish  Captivity  to  tie 
Commencement  of  the  I9th  Century  (Dublin,  1826, 8vo). 

Murray,  William,  an  English  <Uvine  of  Scottish 
parentage,  was  bom  in  1691,  and  received  his  edocatioQ 
in  Scotland,  but  then  went  to  England,  and  studied  far 
some  time  at  the  English  high  schools.  He  entered 
the  ministry,  and  preached  some  time  at  Fooiidcrt 
Hall,  whence  he  removed  to  Birmingham,  where  be  be- 
came pastor  of  a  dissenting  congregation.  He  wrote 
several  tracts  in  defence  of  the  dissenters,  and  likewise 
against  the  deists;  but  his  principal  and  best  esteemed 
work  is  his  Closet  Devotions,  He  died  in  JBinoinghaB 
in  1758.     See  General  Biog,  Did,  s.  v. 

Murrhone,  Peter  db.    See  Cklbstink  Y. 

Mursinna,  Samuel,  a  German  theologian,  was  ban 
at  Stolpe,  in  the  province  of  Pomerania,  £ast  Fruasis, 
Nov.  12,  1717.  He  received  his  preparatory  truaiR; 
at  Stolpe ;  then  studied  in  Berlin  in  the  Joachimsthal- 
sche  Gymnasium,  and  was  also  a  member  <^  the  theo- 
logical seminary  combined  with  that  institatioo;  and 
then  studied  theology  at  Halle  for  three  year^  He 
next  assumed  the  work  of  a  tutor  at  Beriin;  was  tbe 
year  after  appointed  inspector  of  the  aeminaiy  of  tbe 
Joacbimstharsche  Gymnasium;  in  1750  protector  of 
this  institution;  and  in  1758  professor  of  divinity  tf 
the  University  of  Halle,  and  died  in  that  place  Feb- 
ruary 15, 1795.  His  most  prominent  works  are.  Bits, 
historuxhphilologica  de  hebdomade  gentiUutn  et  dirruu  a 
planetis  denominatione,  qua  Georgia  Jacobo  PamH  nm- 
nus  Rectoris  Gymnasii,  quod  Haksforet,  gratmlatm'  &k 
cietas  amicorum  litterarite  (Beii  1747,  4to): — P^Jytoi 
stratagematwn  Libri  viU  reoensuit,  Justi  Vultefi  terwio- 
nem  Latinam  emendavii  et  indicem  Grteeum  atifeck  (ibid. 
1756,  4to) : — Diss,  philosophieo^heologica  de  origime  «> 
neris  humatd  (Halle,  1759,  4to) : — Diss,  exegetica  de  re- 
desia,  eolumna  etfrmamento  veritailis,  ad  1  Timoth.  ni, 
18  (ibid.  1768,  4to)  \— Prima  linea  Encydopeo^^  tbto- 
logiccB  (ibid.  1764, 4to) : — Homiletiea,  s,  de  reeta  eloquf9- 
iia  ecdesiasticm  rations  libeUus  (ibid.  1766, 8vt»)  z—Din, 
de  institutions  seholastica  ad  diversa  diseenttMm  iageaia 
accommodanda  (ibid.  1767,  4to)': — Alfyemeime  theoh- 
gische  Bibliofh.  U^  bis  14^  Band  (MitUu,  1778-1780, 
large  8vo ;  the  first  four  volumes  were  published  by  C.F. 
Bahrdt ;  from  the  5th  to  the  10th  by  J.  C  F.  Scboh)  :— 
Biographia  selecta,  s.  Memoria  eUiquot  virontm  doetitti' 
nwrum,  cum  commentatumSbus  quAusdam  aiOs  ad  his- 
toriam  lifterariam  speotantibus,  edidit  H  prmfaims  est 
(Halle,  1782,  large  8vo).  See  DQring,  Geldkrie  TheeL 
Deutsehlands,  s.  v. 

Murtia  or  Muaeia  Murtia,  a  surname  of  Teoss 
at  Rome,  supposed  to  be  identical  with  Myrtea, 
the  myrtle  was  consecrated  to  this  goddess. 
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Mnaaena.    See  Musaus. 

Maaafia,  Benjamin  Diokysb  bkn-Immanukl,  a 
Jewish  savant,  celebrated  also  as  a  physician,  was  born 
about  1619.  He  practiced  medicine  with  great  repute 
at  Hamburg  and  GlUckstadt,  As  an  author  he  is  no- 
ted for  his  treatise  on  Potable  Gold  (sm  *^a).  He  also 
made  additions  to  the  Hebrew  Lexicon  of  Nathan  ben- 
Jechiel  (q.  v.)  under  the  title  of  '^'^'^sn  qon73.  Be- 
sides, he  compiled  a  dictionary  entitled  Ii*|^  "IS*),  giving 

the  Hebrew  words  in  seven  poems  for  all  the  days  of 
the  week  (Amst.  1685;  Wilna,  1863).  He  also  wrote 
the  dbputes  between  R.  Jacob  Sasportas  and  himself, 
entitled  n'pr^S  mr,  the  Ttitinumy  m  Jacob  (Amst. 
1672).  He  commented  on  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  and 
studied  a  subject  that  was  still  more  obecure  and  intri- 
cate, since  he  tried  to  explain  the  Flux  and  Reftux  of 
the  Sea,  a  treatise  which  he  dedicated  to  king  Christian 

IV  of  Denmark,  nnder  the  title  D)>n  *^iq  (Epistola  Regia 
de  marit  reciproeatume  [Amst  1642]).  See  Fttrst,  Bibl. 
Jud,  ii,  408  sq.;  GrHtz,  Getch.  d,  Juden,  x,  24,  26,  202, 
227,  243,  244;  Jost,  Getch,  d,  Jndm,  u.  «.  Sekleiiy  iii, 
1 70 ;  Kayserling,  Geach,  d,  Juden  in  Poriugaly  p.  298 ; 
Liiido,  Hitt,  of  the  Jew*  in  Spain,  etc,  p.  868 ;  Basnage, 
iiisLofthe  Jews  (Taylor's  transl.),  p.  741 ;  De  Barrios, 
Vida  de  Ithac  Uziel,  p.  48;  Cassel,  r^fadenJUr  JUd, 
Oeschichte  tc  Literatar,  p.  102 ;  Steinschneider,  BibUog, 
Handbuch,  p.  98;  Delitzsch,  Zur  Gesch,  d,  JUd.  Poesie 
(Leips.  1836),  p.  76;  Etheridge,  Inirod.  to  Eeb,  IMeror 
ture,  p.  889.     (B.  P.) 

Musaph  Prayer  QPfO^'O  ^itt^}  is  the  name  of 
the  evening  prayer  of  the  Jewish  liturgy.  The  sacer- 
dotal office  of  the  Jews  is  closely  connected  with  sacri- 
ficial service.  It  is  indeed  to  be  regarded  partly  as  its 
accompaniment,  partly  as  its  substitute  during  the  exile. 
The  sacrifices  n'^Qn)  which  were  offered  twice  a  day 
find  a  correspondent  usage  in  the  morning  and  evening 
prayer.  Already  in  the  Old  Testament  this  connection 
is  clearly  manifest,  .especially  in  the  psalms  dating  from 
the  exile,  e.  g.  Psa.  cxli,  2, "  Liet  the  lifting  up  of  my  hands 
be  as  an  evening  sacrifice."  As  on  festival  days,  besides 
the  daily  morning  sacrifice,  a  particular  one  was  offered 
for  the  feast,  it  was  consequent  that  the  matins  of  Sab- 
baths and  festival  days  in  the  ritual  of  prayers  should 
be  followed  by  such  prayers  as  correspond  to  the  special 
festival  sacrifices.  These  are  the  Musaph  prayers.  They 
may  be  compared  to  the  proprium  of  the  church  offici- 
um.  In  the  Musaph  prayer  of  the  ordinary  Sabbath 
express  reference  is  made  to  the  Mosaic  ordinance  re- 
l^^arding  the  special  Sabbath  sacrifice  (see  Amheim,  VoU" 
stdndiget  GebeOmch  der/sraeliten  [Glogau,  1889],  p.  205). 
The  same  applies  to  the  Musaph  prayer  on  the  day  of 
Keconciliation  (Machsor  von  Heidenheim,  Jom  Kipurim 
[Sulzb.  1842],  p.  118),  etc  There  the  D'^BD^Q  are 
placed  opposite  to  the  D'^'l'^^tp.  Lituigic  niles  con- 
creming  the  Musaph  prayer  are  given  in  the  tract 
J^opherim,  c  20;  foL  xl,  c  2;  farther  in  Oradi  Cha^ 
jimy  via.,  !IB  n  (Sabbath) ;  3B  pn  (New-ycar),  etc 
See  Machzor;  Tbphilla;  I^tfurgy. 

Bffns&HB,  Johann,  a  Lutheran  divine,  was  bom  at 

I..anj^enwiesen,  in  Thuringia,  February  7,  1613.     His 

early  education  he  received  from  his  father,  who  was 

t  he  minister  of  that  place.    Having  been  duly  prepared 

at  the  gymnasium  of  Amstadt,  he  went  to  Eifurt  and 

«Jena,  where  he.  first  studied  philosophy  and  humani- 

«»ra,  and  afterwards  theology.     In  1642  he  was  appoint- 

e<i  professor  of  history,  and  in  1646  professor  of  theol- 

o^'  at  Jena,  which  position  he  held  until  his  death  in 

1681.     Everywhere  Musftus  was  acknowledged  as  a 

-v^er^'  learned  man,  the  greatest  Lutheran  divine  of  his 

eentnrr,  after  Crerhanl  (q.  v.)  and  Calixtus  (q.  v.).     He 

rlistinguished  between  theology  and  confession,  and  fa- 

•v'ored  the  liberty  of  scientific  theological  researches. 

On  this  account  he  withstood,  in  connection  mth  the 


theologians  of  Jena,  the  pretensions  of  Galovius  (q.  v.) 
to  sul»cribe  the  Contensiu  repetitu*  fidd  pere  Luthera- 
na  of  1655,  but  rather  wrote  against  it.  When  he  had 
finally  yielded  to  the  representations  of  the  duke  to  ab- 
jure aU  and  every  qrncretism  (q.  v.)  in  1680,  he  pub- 
lished his  opinion  against  Calo\'ius  (JJist,  Sjfncr.  p.  999- 
1089),  which  the  latter  answered  with  his  curse.  Mu- 
sUus's  writings  are  all  distinguished  by  a  philosophical 
acumen,  hence  he  was  accused  of  moffie  philosopharif 
quam  quod  loquatur  eloquia  Dei,  Besides  his  defence 
of  Christianity  against  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  under 
the  title  of  De  lumima  natura  et  ei  innixa  theohgim 
nafurcUis  uuufficientia  ad  tcUutem  (Jena,  1667),  and 
against  Spinoza,  Tractatus  Theologico-polHicusy  etc,  ad 
veritatis  latuiem  examinatus  (ibid.  1674),  he  wrote  Dis^ 
putatio  de  cultu  dvnno  Enocki  (Erfurt,  1634;  against 
the  Jesuit  G.  Holzhagen) : — De  barbaritnus  N,  T,  con- 
tra  Grossium  (Jena,  1642) : — De  utu  principiorum  ratio- 
me  et  philosophitB  in  conirovertiia  theologicis  contra  T>- 
delium  (ibid.  1644): — Bedencken  ob  gute  Werke  noihig 
seien  zur  Seligkeit  (ibid.  1660) : — De  resurrectione  Chri" 
sii  ex  mortuie  (ibid.  1653) : —  Unbewe^ii^er  Grand  der 
A  ugtburgiechen  Cof{fe$8ion  (ibid.  1654),  etc  These  are 
all  cited  in  Rottermund's  Supplement  to  jQcher's  Ge- 
lehrten'Lex,  See  Henog,  JReal-JEncyklop,  x,  112  sq.; 
Buddei,  hagoge  in  TheoL  p.  1076  sq. ;  Gass,  Gesch.  der 
Protest  Dogmatik,  ii,  202,  212;  Tholuck,  17<«"  Jahrh, 
pt  ii,  p.  66.     (R  P.) 

MuaftuB,  Johann  Karl  AngUBt,  an  eminent 
German  writer,  was  bom  in  1735  at  Jena,  and  studied 
at  that  university.  He  was  appointed  minister  at  Eis- 
enach, but  the  peasants  refused  to  receive  him  ba  their 
pastor  because  they  had  seen  him  dance  He  died  in 
1788.  His  works  are  all  of  a  secular  character,  but  are 
valuable  in  the  field  of  belles-lettres. 

M ns^ufl,  Peter,  brother  of  Johann,  was  bom  in 
1620.  He  studied  at  Jena  and  Helmstftdt,  and  also  un- 
der George  Calixtus  at  Rinteln  in  1648.  He  became 
successivdy  professor  of  philosophy  and,  in  1653,  pro- 
fessor of  theology.  As  such  he  took  part  in  the  Col- 
loquy of  Cassel  in  1661.  In  1663  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor at  HelmsUidt,  and  in  1665  accepted  a  call  in  the 
same  capacity  to  the  newly-established  tlniversity  of 
Kiel.  He  died  in  1671.  See  Witten,  Menu  theol  p. 
1840-1852 ;  Chrysander,  Professorrs  acad,  Julite,  p.  187- 
193;  Dolle,  Leben^st^reibung  alter  Professoren  d.  The- 
ologie  zu  Rinteln^  pL  ii,  p.  275-296 ;  Mollcr,  Cimbria  lit- 
era/a,  pt.  ii,  p.  565^73. — Herzog,  Real-Encyhlop.  x,  116. 
(J.  N.  P.) 

a 

M usIlUB,  Bimon,  a  Lutheran  divine,  great-grand- 
father of  Johann  Musaus,  was  bom  in  1529.  He  studied 
at  Frankfort  and  NUrembei^,  and  when  twenty  years  of 
age  he  was  called  as  pastor  to  FUrstenwalde,  and  three 
years  later,  in  1552,  to  Crossen,  and  in  1554  to  Breslau. 
In  the  same  year  the  University  of  Wittenberg  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity.  In 
1559  he  was  called  as  superintendent  to  Gotha,  where 
he  remained  until  1561,  when  he  was  called  as  professor 
of  theology  to  Jena,  where,  however,  he  did  not  stay 
long  on  account  of  his  collisions  with  Victor  StrigcL 
In  1565  we  see  him  at  Bremen  and  at  Schwerin;  in 
1566  at  Gera  and  Thom ;  in  1570  at  Coburg,  which 
place  he  had  to  leave  because  of  his  zeal  against  the 
Crypto-Calvinists.  He  died  at  Mansfeld,  July  11, 1582. 
He  wrote,  Auaiegung  des  1  Psalms  (against  Schwenk- 
field)  (Breslau,  1566):— -Yu/s/tcAer  Unterricht  turn  er- 
sten  Gebot  (Erfurt,  1557,  and  aStef):  —  Auslegufig  des 
91  Psalms  (ibid.  1565)  '.-^De  Brementi  editione  excitaia 
a  SacramentarOs  vera  narration  etc  (1562): — Katechis- 
muS'Examtn  (Thom,  1569):— PredijFten  vom  h.  Abend- 
mahl  (1568) :— 116  Predigten  fiber  Genesis  (Magdeburg, 
167S) :  —  Postille  oder  Auslegung  der  Epistdn  (1587, 
etc).  See  Jocher,  Gelehrten-Lex.,  Stystplemeni,  by  Rotter- 
mund,  s.  v. ;  Will,  Niimbergisches  Gelehrten-Ler.  pt.  ii,  p. 
700  sq.;  Strie<lcr,  Hesfiscke  Gekhrten-Gesch.  pt.  9,  p. 
321;  Kurtz,  I^ehrbuch  der  Kirchengeschichie,  ii,  112  sq. 
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(Mittau,  1874) ;  Niedner,  Lehrbuch  d.  Kirchaigeadu  p. 
712.     (R  P.) 

Muscat.    See  Persia. 

Muscnlus,  Andre€i8,  originally  3/ftMe2,  a  German 
theologian,  was  born  in  1514  at  Schneeberg,  in  Saxony. 
Having  graduated  in  the  gymnasium  of  his  native  place, 
he  went  to  Leipdc,  where  he  studied,  besides  the  scho- 
lastics,  the  ancient  languages  and  Hebrew.  Here  he 
became  acquainted  with  the  wridiigs  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  the  study  of  these  estranged  him  from  his 
Church.  Having  completed  his  studies,  he  returned  to 
his  native  place,  where  he  openly  declared  himself  for 
the  Lutheran  doctrine.  In  1588  he  went  to  Wittenberg, 
where  he  very  closely  joined  Luther,  for  whose  doctrine 
he  soon  developed  a  great  zeal.  **  For  my  part,  I  say  it 
openly,  there  has  never  been  a  greater  man  on  earth 
since  the  times  of  the  apostles  than  Luther.  In  this 
one  man  all  the  gifts  of  God  are  concentrated.  Whoso- 
ever will,  let  him  put  side  by  side  the  gifts,  light,  rea- 
son, and  knowledge  of  the  old  teachers  and  those  of  Lu- 
ther respecting  spiritual  things,  and  he  will  soon  per- 
ceive that  there  is  as  much  difference  between  the  old 
teachers  and  Luther,  as  between  the  light  of  the  sun  and 
that  of  the  moon.**  At  the  suggestion  of  Agricola  (q.  v.), 
the  preacher  to  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  he  went  to 
Frankfort  in  1540,  where  he  lectured,  preaching  at  the 
same  time  in  the  church  which  formerly  belonged  to 
the  Franciscans.  In  the  year  1544  he  waa  appointed 
pcutqr  primarius  and  professor  ordmariuff  which  posi- 
tions he  held  until  his  death,  September  26, 1581.  He 
belonged  to  those  theologians  who  in  1576  and  a  year 
later  wrote  the  Torgau  Booh  and  the  CoficordUB  For- 
inula  (q.  v.),  and  was  one  of  the  most  orthodox  on  this 
point,  as  he  was  formerly  one  of  the  most  zealous  against 
those  who  did  not  strictly  adhere  to  Luther's  doctrines. 
Thus  he  had  a  bitter  controversy  with  Stauiarus  and 
Staphylus  regarding  the  mediatorship  of  Christ,  and  es- 
pecially with  his  colleague  Pnetorius,  who  rather  fol- 
lowed Melancthon.  He  defended  the  doctrine  **that 
the  law  is  necessary  for  repentance  before  faith,  but  is 
unnecessary  to  him  who  is  bom  again."  Besides  these 
theological  controversies,  which  were  rather  necessitated 
by  the  circumstances  of  those  times,  he  had  a  constant 
fight  with  the  magistrate  of  Frankfort.  He  published 
an  extract  of  Luther's  works,  wider  the  title  The»aurv» 
(Frankf.  1573).  Altogether  we  have  of  him  about  forty- 
six  writings,  which  are  all  given  by  Spieker,  Lebensffesch, 
des  Andrtits  Musculut  (Frankf.-on-the-Oder,  1858),  p. 
810.  See  Herzog,  Heal^Encyklop,  s.  v. ;  Supplement  to 
Jdcher's  Gelehrten-l.tex.  by  Rottermund,  a.  v. ;  Gieseler, 
Church  Hist,  (New  York,  1863,  Smith's  transL),  iv,  439, 
488.     (R  P.) 

MuBCnlns,  Wolfgang.    See  Meusbl. 

Museia,  a  festival  with  contests  celebrated  in  honor 
of  the  Muses  every  fifth  year  at  Thespise,  in  Boeotia. 
See  Gardner,  Faitht  of  the  World,  p.  499. 

M userni,  an  atheistical  sect  among  the  Mohamme- 
dans who  endeavored  to  conceal  from  all  except  the  in- 
itiated their  gross  denial  of  the  existence  of  a  God. 
They  attempted  to  account  for  the  existence  and  growth 
of  all  things  by  referring  to  the  inherent  power  of  na- 
ture.   See  Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World,  p.  499. 

Muses  was  the  name  employed  to  designate  in 
the  classic  mythology  those  divinities  originally  in- 
cluded among  the  Nymphs,  but  af^rwards  regarde<l 
as  quite  distinct  from  them.  To  them  was  ascribed 
the  power  of  inspiring  song,  and  poets  and  musicians 
were  therefore  regarded  as  their  pupils  and  favorites. 
They  were  first  honored  among  the  Thraciaus,  and  as 
Pieria  around  Olympus  was  the  original  seat  of  that 
people,  it  came  to  be  considered  as  the  native  country 
of  the  Muses,  who  were  therefore  called  Pierides,  In 
the  earliest  period  their  number  was  three,  though 
Homer  sometimes  speaks  of  a  single  Muse,  and  once, 


at  least,  alludes  to  nine.    This  last  is  the  number  gircn 
by  Hesiod  in  his  Theogony,  who  also  mentions  their 
names :  Clio,  Euterpe,  Thaleia,  Melpomene,  Teipeicbore, 
Erato,  Polyhymnia,  Urania,  and  Calliope.   Heir  origin 
is  differently  given,  but  the  most  widely-spread  aeeoum 
represented  them  »a  the  daughters  of  Zeus  and  1Iik> 
moeyne.    Homer  speaks  of  them  as  the  goddesa  of 
song,  and  as  dwelling  on  the  summit  of  Olympus.  Tfaev 
are  also  often  represented  as  the  companions  of  ApoQu, 
and  as  singing  while  he  played  upon  the  lyre  at  the 
banquets  of  the  immortals.    In  the  moat  ancient  wodo 
of  art  we  find  only  three  Muses,  and  their  attributes  lie 
musical  instruments,  such  as  the  flute,  the  lyre,  or  tbe 
barbiton ;  it  was  not  until  the  more  modem  idesl  of 
Apollo  Musagetes,  in  the  garb  of  the  Pytluan  miui- 
dans,  was  developed  that  the  number  nine  was  ettab- 
lished  by  several  famous  aitiats  in  regard  to  thcK  vir- 
gins, who  were  in  like  manner  dad  for  the  most  pan  in 
theatrical  drapery,  with  fine  intellectual  countoMDoe^ 
distingubhed  from  one  another  by  expressaoo,  attii- 
butes,  and  sometimes  also  by  attitudes.     1.  CalliqM, 
the  Muse  of  epic  poetry,  is  characterized  fay  a  tablet 
and  st3'hi8,  and  sometimes  by  a  roll  of  papers.    2.  Cfio, 
the  Miuie  of  history,  is  represented  dther  with  an  t^a 
roll  of  paper  or  an  open  chest  of  books.    3.  Euterpe,  the 
Muse  of  lyric  poetry,  is  given  a  flute,  and  som^mes  ivc 
flutes.    4.  Melpomene,  the  Muse  of  tragedy,  is  cbarac- 
terized  by  a  tragic  mask,  the  dub  of  Hercnles»  or  s 
sword,  her  head  is  surrounded  with  vine -leaves,  ami 
she  wears  the  cothurnus.     5.  Terpsichore,  the  Muse  of 
choral  dance  and  song,  appears  with  the  lyre  and  tbe 
plectrum.     6.  Erato,  the  Muse  of  erotic  poetry  and 
mimic  imitation,  is  also  characterized  by  a  lyre.    7. 
Polymuia,  the  Muse  of  the  sublime  hj^mn,  is  usnsDy 
represented  leaning  in  a  pensive  or  meditating  alti- 
tude.   8.  Urania,  the  Muse  of  astronomy,  bears  a  globe 
in  her  hand.    9.  Thalia,  the  Muse  of  comedy  and  idyl- 
lic poetry,  is  characteiized  by  a  comic  mask,  a  shep- 
herd's staff,  and  a  wrealJi  of  i\y.    Yarioua  legeodB  «- 
cribed  to  them  victories  in  musical  competuioas,  pic^ 
ticularly  over  the  Sirens  (q.  v.),  and  they  are  aomecioMS 
represented  with  plumes  on  their  heads,  supposed  to 
typify  such  victory.     In  the  later  dasaic  tunes^  partic- 
ular provinces  were  assigned  to  the  Mutes  iu  oonnectioo 
with  different  departments  of  literature,  sdance,  sai 
the  fine  arts;  but  the  invocations  addreaaed  to  thea 
appear  to  have  been,  as  in  the  case  of  modem  writeia. 
merely  formal  imitations  of  the.  early  poetSL     Their 
worship  among  the  Romans  was  a  mere  imitatkm  of 
the  Greeks,  and  never  became  truly  national  or  pqtt- 
lar.    Among  the  places  sacred  to  them  were  tbe  wdii 
of  Aganippe  and  Hippocrene  on  Mount  Helioon,  and  tbe 
Oastalian  ^ring  on  Mount  Pamaasns. — ChamAerst  Cf- 
dopadia,  s.  v. ;  Smith,  Diot»  Greek  and  Roman  Biogr.  a. 
1124  sq. ;  Westropp,Y/ai!u/-5e>oJ;  of  A  rchaoh^,  p.  190  tq. 
Museum  (Gr.  iiovatiov),  originally  the  name  gi\civ 
by  the  andents  to  a  temple  of  the  Muses,  and  aftcnnmis 
to  a  building  devoted  to  sdence,  learning,  and  the  dne 
arts.    The  first  museum  of  this  kind  was  the  oeldyrat)e<i 
Alexandrian  Museum.    See  Alezaxpria.     After  the 
revival  of  learning  in  Europe,  the  term  nknaenm  «« 
sometimes  applied  to  the  apartment  in  which  any  lund 
of  philosophical  apparatus  was  kept  and  used;  but  ix 
has  long  been  almost  exdusivdy  appropriated  to  o?^ 
lections  of  the  monuments  of  antiquity,  and  of  other 
things  interesting  to  the  scholar  and  man  of  scieoct. 
In  this  sense  it  began  to  be  first  used  in  Italy,  and  yt^ 
ably  in  the  case  of  the  famous  Florentine  Muskub. 
founded  by  Cosmo  de'  Medid,  which  soon  became  a  pfiti 
and  most  valuable  collection  of  antiquities.     Nothiii^ 
analogous  to  the  museums  of  modern  times  existed 
among  the  ancients,  the  greatest  coUectiona  of  statue* 
and  paintings  which  were  made  in  the  houses  of  wealthy 
Romans  having  been  intended  for  splendor  rather  thas 
for  the  promotion  of  art.    The  name  soon  ceased  to  l« 
limited  to  collections  of  antiquities  and  sculptures  sai 
paintings;  collections  illustrative  of  natural  history  asd 
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Other  Bdenoes  now  form  a  chief  part  of  the  treasared  of 
many  of  the  greatest  museuma,  and  there  are  museunis 
devoted  to  particular  branches  of  science.  Of  the  mu- 
seums of  Britain,  the  British  Museum  Is  the  greats 
est;  that  of  Oxford,  founded  in  1679,  is  the  oldest. 
The  museum  of  the  Vatican,  in  Rome,  contains  immense 
treasures  in  sculptures  and  paintings,  and  also  in  bouks 
and  manuscripts.  The  museum  of  the  Lourre,  in  Paris, 
that  of  SL  Petersburg)  and  those  of  Dresden,  Vienna, 
Munich,  and  BerUn,  are  among  the  greatest  iu  the 
world.  The  usefulness  of  a  museum  depends  not  merely 
upon  the  amount  of  ita  treasures,  but  perhaps  even  in 
a  greater  deg^ree  upon  their  proper  arrangement;  and 
while  great  collections  in  the  chief  capitals  of  the  world 
are  of  incalculable  importance  to  science,  its  interests 
are  also  likely  to  be  much  promoted  by  those  local  mu- 
ii>ums,  still  unhappily  not  numerous,  which  are  devoted 
to  the  illustratiou  of  all  that  belongs  to  particular  and 
limited  dtstricta.  Museums  appropriated  to  the  illus- 
tration of  the  iiidustrial  arts — their  raw  material,  their 
machines,  and  their  products — and  of  ever3rthing  eco- 
nomically valuable,  are  of  recent  origin,  but  their  im- 
portance 18  unquestionably  very  great.  Pre-eminent 
among  institutions  of  this  kind  in  Britain  are  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  and  the  Industrial  Museum  in 
£  Jinburgh.  In  recent  times  missionary  museums  have 
been  started  in  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
1  Mating  all  that  is  valuable  for  the  proper  interpretation 
of  heathen  religions,  and  to  commemorate  Christian  vic- 
tories over  pagan  idolatry. 

MoBgrave,  Thomas,  D.D.,  an  English  prelate  of 
note,  was  the  son  of  a  draper  in  Cambridge,  where  he  was 
born  in  17S8.  After  an  elementary  education  he  enter- 
ed as  student  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1806,  and 
was  fourteenth  wrangler  in  1810.  He  was  then  elected 
a  fellow  of  his  college,  which  position  he  held  up  to  1837. 
He  obtained  the  master's  degree  in  1813;  became  lord 
almoner's  professor  of  Arabic  in  1821 ;  and  was  senior 
proctor  in  1831.  He  was  also  incumbent  of  St.  Mary- 
the-Great,  Cambridge,  and  bursar  of  his  college.  In 
1H37  Dr.  Musgrave  was  appointed  by  the  late  viscount 
^lelboume  bishop  of  Hereford,  and  on  the  death  of  the 
venerable  Dr.  Uarcourt  was  translated  to  the  archi- 
episcopal  see  of  York,  and  thus  became  primate  of  Eng- 
land, a  governor  of  the  Charter  -  house  and  of  King's 
College,  Oxford,  a  commissioner  for  building  churches, 
and  elector  of  St.  Augustine's  College,  Canterbury.  In 
his  patronage  as  archbishop  were  ninety-six  livings, 
which  he  dispensed  most  impartially  and  with  credit  to 
hU  exalted  position.  Archbishop  Musgrave  died  May 
5, 1800,  at  his  residence  in  London.  He  published  only 
several  of  bis  Sermotu  (1839  and  1849,  8vo). 

Mu^Bhi  (Heb.  Afushi',  *):S!|Q,  once  [1  Chron.  vi,  19] 
'^'S'O,  rece£mg;  Sept.  'Ojuovcrfi,  6  Movcri,  '0/iov9i),  the 
second  of  the  two  sons  of  Merari,  son  of  Levi  (Exod.  vi, 
19;  Numb,  iii,  20;  1  Chron.  vi,  19, 47;  xxiii,  21 ;  xxiv, 
26) ;  he  had  three  sons  (1  Chron.  xxiii,  23 ;  xxiv,  80), 
irhose  descendants  were  called  in  common  Musiiites 
(Namb.  iii,  33;  xxvi,  58).     RC.  post  1856. 

Mu'^Bhite  (Heb.  same  as  Mushi;  Sept  *Ofiovai 
And  o  Mov9i;  Vulg.  Musitea  and  Musi),  a  descendant 
of  the  Levite  Mushi  (Numb,  iii,  33 ;  xxvi,  68). 

Bfftisic  [Hbbrbw]  (T^O,  #Atr,  singing,  1  Chron.  xv, 

16;  2  Chron.  v,  13;  vii,  6;  xxxiv,  12;  Eccles.  xii,  4; 

Amoa  vi,  5;  a  tong,  as  it  is  usually  elsewhere  rendered ; 

Chald.  "t^t,  temar'y  the  striking  of  musical  instruments, 

I>an.  iif  5)  7, 10, 15;  Gr.  avfi^via,  symphony  of  sound, 

Luke  zv,  25 ;  but  nr;D,  neginah',  Lam.  v,  14,  or  nriCi^, 

ntoMginah'j  Lam.  ii,  63,  is  a  satirical  ^  song ;"  oomp.  Job 

3CXX,  9.     See  Nkoimoth).    This  is  the  oldest  and  most 

natural  of  all  the  fine  artsi  and  therefore  is  found  among 

all  nations,  however  ignorant  of  every  other  art.     In 

elucidatuig  the  subject  in  this  and  a  following  article 

(that  on  MiTsicAL  Instrumbxts)  we  freely  avail  our- 


selves of  whatever  material  wc  find  appropriate  in  tho 
Dictionaries  of  Kitto,  Smith,  and  Fairbiiirn. 

The  Hebrews  were  an  eminently  musical  people. 
Their  historv  is  full  of  illustrations  of  this  feature  of 
their  national  character  and  life.  Their  literature  is  a 
moimment  of  it;  for  a  large  portion  of  their  poetry  was 
conceived  in  tho  form  of  psalmody  or  sacred  lyric  song; 
and  though  exaggerateil  representations  have  sometimes 
been  put  forward  of  the  perfection  which  musical  science 
and  art  attained  amo:ig  them,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
their  mwiical  progress  and  attainments  went  much  be- 
yond the  narrow  limits  which  some  eminent  modem 
writers  of  the  history  of  music  have  thought  themselves 
warranted  to  assign. 

1.  Aniiquity  of  Hebrew  Afusie, — ^The  Hebrew  nation 
made  no  claim  to  the  invention  of  music  or  musical  in- 
struments, but  assigned  to  it  an  antiquity  as  remote  as 
the  antediluvian  days  of  Jubal,  who  **  was  the  father 
of  all  such  as  handle  the  harp  and  organ"  (Gen.  iv,  21). 
The  inventor  of  musical  instruments,  therefore,  like  the 
first  poet  and  the  first  forger  of  metals,  was  a  Cainite. 
Chardin  relates  that  the  Persians  and  Arabians  call  mu- 
sicians and  singers  Kayne,  or  **  descendants  from  Cain." 
From  the  occurrence  of  the  name  Mahalaleel,  third  in 
descent  from  Seth,  which  signifies  '*  giving  praise  to 
God,"  Schneider  concludes  that  vocal  music  in  religious 
services  must  have  been  still  earlier  in  use  among  the 
Sethites  (Biblisckgesch.  Darstellung  der  Hebr.  Musik,  p. 
xi).  It  has  been  conjectured  that  Jubal*s  discovery 
may  have  been  perpetuated  by  the  pillars  of  the  Seth- 
ites mentioned  by  Josephus  {Ant, i,  2),  and  that  in  this 
way  it  was  preserved  till  after  the  Flood ;  but  such  con- 
jectures are  worse  than  an  honest  confession  of  igno- 
rance. 

The  first  mention  of  music  in  the  times  after  the 
Deluge  is  in  the  narrative  of  Laban's  interview  with 
Jacob.  Moses  has  recorded  words  of  Laban,  the  father> 
in-law  of  Jacob,  from  which  it  appears  that  instruments 
of  various  kinds  were  already  in  use  among  the  ancient 
family  beyond  the  Euphrates  from  which  the  Hebrews 
sprang :  "  Wherefore  didst  thou  fiee  away  secretly,  and 
steal  away  from  me,  and  didst  not  tell  me,  that  I  might 
have  sent  thee  away  with  mirth  and  with  songs,  with 
tabret  and  with  harp?"  (Gen.  xxxi,  27).  Whatever 
else,  then,  the  posterity  of  Jacob  may  have  learned  from 
"  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians"  during  their  long  stay 
in  Egypt — that  ancient  cradle  of  the  arts  and  sciences — 
it  may  be  assumed  as  certain  that  they  were  familiar 
with  at  least  the  rudiments  of  music  before  they  went 
down  to  sojourn  there,  although  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  they  were  indebted  to  that  ingenious  and  in- 
ventive people  for  some  further  progress  in  the  art.  It 
is  a  remarkable  and  interesting  fact  that  their  exodus 
from  Egypt,  which  was  their  birthday  as  a  nation,  was 
an  event  celebrated  by  an  outburst  both  of  poetry  and 
song.  But  whatever  may  have  been  its  origin,  and  in 
whatever  way  it  was  preserved,  the  practice  of  music 
existed  in  the  upland  country  of  Syria ;  and  of  the  three 
possible  kinds  of  musical  instruments,  two  were  known 
and  employed  to  accompany  the  song.  The  three  kinds 
are  alluded  to  in  Job  xxi,  12. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Red  Sea,  Moses  and  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  sang  their  triumphal  song  of  deliver^ 
ance  from  the  hosts  of  Egypt;  and  Miriam,  in  cele- 
bration of  the  same  event,  exercised  one  of  her  func- 
tions as  a  prophetess  by  leading  a  procession  of  the 
women  of  the  camp,  chanting  in  chonis  the  burden  to 
the  song  of  Moses,  '*  Sing  ye  to  Jehovah,  for  he  hath 
triumphed  glorioudy;  the  horse  and  his  rider  hath  he 
thrown  into  the  sea."  Their  song  was  accompanied  by 
timbrels  and  dances,  or,  as  some  take  the  latter  word, 
by  a  musical  instrument  of  which  the  shape  is  unknown, 
but  which  is  supposed  to  have  resembled  the  modem 
tambourine  (see  Dance),  and,  like  it,  to  have  been  used 
as  an  accompaniment  to  dancing.  The  expression  in 
the  A.  V.  of  Exod.  xv,  21,  ^^  and  Bf  iriam  answered  them," 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  song  was  alternate,  Miriam 
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leading  off  with  the  solo,  vrhilc  the  T^'uinen  responded 
iu  full  chorus.  But  it  is  probable  that  the  Hebrew 
word,  like  the  corresponding  Arabic,  has  merely  the 
sense  of  singing,  which  is  retained  in  the  A.  V.  of  £xod. 
xxxii,  18 ;  Numb,  xxi,  17 ;  1  Sam.  xxix,  5 ;  Psa.  cxlvii, 
7 ;  Hos.  ii,  15.  The  same  word  is  used  for  the  shouting 
of  soldieni  in  battle  (Jer.  li,  14),  and  the  cry  of  wUd  beasts 
(Isa.  xiii,  22),  and  in  neither  of  these  cases  can  the  notion 
of  response  be  appropriate.  All  that  can  be  inferred  is 
that  Miriam  led  off  the  song,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the 
rendering  of  the  \u\g.,pracinebat.  The  triu  mphal  hymn 
of  Moses  had  unquestionably  a  religious  character  idx>ut 
it,  but  the  employment  of  music  in  religious  service, 
though  idolatrous,  is  more  distinctly  marked  in  the  fes- 
tivities which  attended  the  erection  of  the  golden  calf. 
With  this  may  be  compared  the  musical  service  which 
accompanied  the  dedication  of  the  golden  image  in  the 
plains  of  Dura  (Dan.  iii),  the  commencement  of  which 
was  to  be  the  signal  for  the  multitude  to  prostrate  them- 
selves in  worship.  The  wild  cries  and  shouts  which 
reached  the  ears  of  Moses  and  Joshua  as  they  came 
down  from  the  mount  sounded  to  the  latter  as  the  din 
of  battle,  the  voices  of  victor  and  vanquished  blending 
in  one  harsh  chorus.  But  the  quicker  sense  of  Mo- 
ses discerned  the  rough  music  with  which  the  people 
worshipped  the  visible  representation  of  the  *God  that 
brought  them  out  of  Egypt.  Nothing  could  show  more 
clearly  than  Joshua's  mistake  the  rude  character  of  the 
Hebrew  music  at  this  period  (Exod.  xxxii,  17,  18),  as 
untrained  and  wild  as  the  notes  of  their  Syrian  forefa- 
thers. Comp.  Lam.  ii,  7,  where  the  war-cry  of  the  ene- 
my in  the  Temple  is  likened  to  the  noise  of  the  multi- 
tude on  a  solemn  feast-day :  "  They  have  made  a  noise 
in  the  house  of  Jehovah  as  in  the  day  of  a  solemn  feast." 
The  silver  trumpets  made  b}*^  the  metal  workers  of  the 
tabernacle,  which  were  used  to  direct  the  movements  of 
the  camp,  point  to  music  of  a  very  simple  kind  (Numb. 
X,  1-10),  and  the  long  blast  of  the  jubilee  horns,  with 
which  the  priests  brought  down  the  walls  of  Jericho, 
had  probably  nothing  very  musical  about  it  (Josh,  vi), 
any  more  than  the  rough  concert  with  which  the  ears 
of  the  sleeping  Midianites  were  saluted  by  Gideon's 
three  hundred  warriors  (Judg.  vii).  The  song  of  Debo- 
orah  and  Barak  is  cast  in  a  distinctly  metrical  form, 
and  was  probably  intended  to  be  sung  with  a  musical 
accompaniment  as  one  of  the  people's  songs,  like  that 
with  which  Jephthah's  daughter  and  her  companions 
met  her  father  on  his  victorious  return  (Judg.  xi). 

2.  Golden  Age  of  Hebrew  Music.— The  period  of  Sam- 
uel, David,  and  Solomon  forms  a  new  Baa.  in  Hebrew 
music,  as  well  as  in  Hebrew  poetry  (see  Delitzsch, 
Commentar  uber  den  Psalter^  1869-60).  The  simpler 
impromptu  with  which  the  women  from  the  cities  of 
brael  greeted  Da^-id  after  the  slaughter  of  the  Philis- 
tine was  apparently  struck  off  on  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment, under  the  influence  of  the  wild  joy  with  which 
they  welcomed  their  national  champion,  "  the  darling 
of  the  songs  of  Israel."  The  accompaniment  of  timbrels 
and  instruments  of  music  must  have  been  equally  sim- 
ple, and  such  that  all  could  take  part  in  it  (1  Sam.  xviii, 
6,  7).  Up  to  this  time  we  meet  with  nothing  like  a 
systematic  cultivation  of  music  among  the  Hebrews, 
but  the  establishment  of  the  schools  of  the  prophets  ap- 
pears to  have  supplied  this  want.  Whatever  the  stu- 
dents of  these  schools  may  have  been  taught,  music  was 
an  essential  part  of  their  practice.  At  Bethel  (1  Sam. 
X,  5)  was  a  school  of  this  kind,  as  well  as  at  Naioth  in 
Ramah  (1  Sam.  xix,  19, 20),  at  Jericho  (2  Kings  ii,  6, 7, 
15),  Gilgal  (2  Kings  iv,  88),  and  perhaps  at  Jerusalem  (2 
Kings  xxii,  14).  Professional  musicians  soon  became 
attached  to  the  court;  and  though  Saul,  a  liardy  warrior, 
had  only  at  intervale  recourse  to  the  soothing  influence 
of  David's  harp,  yet  David  seems  to  have  gathered 
around  him  **  singing  men  and  singing  women,"  who 
could  celebrate  his  victories  and  lend  a  charm  to  his 
hours  of  peace  (2  Sam.  xix,  85).  Solomon  did  the  same 
(Eccles.  ii,  8),  adding  to  the  luxury  of  his  court  by  his 


patronage  of  art,  and  obtaining  a  repntaticn  lumKlf  m 
no  mean  composer  (1  Kings  iv,  82). 

But  the  Temple  was  the  great  schoc^  of  music,  and  it 
was  consecrated  to  its  highest  service  in  the  woobip 
of  Jehovah.    Before,  however,  the  elaboraie  anan^ 
ments  bad  been  made  by  David  for  the  Tenpk  ehmr. 
there  must  have  been  a  considerable  body  of  muacisM 
throughout  the  country  (2  Sam.  vi,  5) ;  and  in  the  piro- 
cession  which  accompanied  the  ark  from  the  house  of 
Obededom,  the  Invites,  with  Chenaniah  at  their  he«l 
why  had  acquired  skill  from  previous  training,  pUyed 
on  psalteries,  harps,  and  cymbals,  to  the  words  of  ibe 
psalm  of  thanksgiving  which  David  had  composed  (or 
the  occasion  (1  Chron.  xv,  xvi).    It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  Levites  all  along  had  practiced  music,  and  that 
some  musical  service  was  part  of  the  worship  of  the  tab- 
ernacle ;  for  unless  this  supposition  be  made,  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  a  body  of  trained  singers  and  moarians 
should  be  found  ready  for  an  occasion  like  that  on 
which  they  niA»  their  first  appearance.     The  positicn 
which  the  tribe  of  Levi  occupied  among  the  other 
tribes  naturally  favored  the  cultivation  of  an  art  wbirb 
is  essentially  characteristic  of  a  leisurely  and  peaceful 
life.     They  were  free  from  the  hardships  attending 
the  struggle  for  conquest  and  afterwards  fcv  existtncf, 
which  the  Hebrews  maintained  with  the  nations  of  Ca- 
naan and  the  surrounding  countries,  and  th^r  suhnM- 
ence  was  provided  for  by  a  national  tax.     Conaeqiwiit- 
ly  they  had  ample  leisure  for  the  varioos  eocksiafltieal 
duties  devolving  upon  them,  and  amc«ig  ofchcn  for  tbe 
service  of  song,  for  which  some  of  their  families  apprar 
to  have  possessed  a  remarkable  genius.      Tbe  thiee 
great  divisions  of  the  tribe  had  each  a  represeotatire 
fkmily  in  the  choir:  Heman  and  his  sons  represoitert 
the  Kohathites,  Asaph  the  Gershonites,  and  Ethao  (or 
Jeduthun)  the  Merarites  (1  Chron.  xv,  17;  xxiiit6: 
XXV,  1-6).     Of  the  88,000  who  composed  the  tribe  in 
the  reign  of  David,  4000  are  said  to  have  been  af^et- 
ed  to  praise  Jehovah  with  the  instruments  which  Darid 
made  (1  Chron.  xxiii,  5),  and  for  which  he  taught  tbf  m 
a  special  chant.    This  chant  for  ages  afterwards  va» 
known  by  his  name,  and  was  sung  by  the  Levites  be- 
fore the  army  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  on  laying  the  fusD- 
dation  of  the  second  temple  (comp.  1  Chron.  xvi,  $4Al ; 
2  Chron,  vii,  6;  xx,  21;  Ezra,  iii,  10,  11) ;  and  again 
by  the  Maccalxean  army  after  their  grest  Tictorr  wn 
Gorgias  (1  Mace  iv,  24).    Over  this  great  body  of  bbs- 
sicians  presided  the  sons  of  Asaph,  Heoian,  and  Jcda- 
thun,  twenty-four  in  number,  as  beads  of  the  tweatr- 
four  courses  of  twelve  into  which  tbe  skilled  minamk 
were  divided.     These  skilled  or  **  cunning^  (1^^  ^ 
Chron.  xxv,  6,  7)  men  were  288  in  number,  and  under 
them  appear  to  have  been  the  scholara  ("^"^^^^^  1 
Chron.  xxv,  8)  whom,  perhaps,  they  trained,  and  «b* 
made  up  the  fuU  number  of  4000.     Supposing  4GO0  to 
be  merely  a  round  number,  each  course  would  conaist  of 
a  full  band  of  166  musicians,  presided  over  by  a  body  if 
twelve  skilled  players,  with  one  of  the  sons  of  Aapb, 
Heman,  or  Jeduthun  as  conductor.     Asaph  himself  ap- 
pears to  have  played  on  the  cymbals  (1  Chion.  xtL  5\ 
and  this  was  the  case  with  the  other  leaden  (1  Chroe. 
XV,  19),  perhaps  to  mark  the  time  more  dietinctir,  wblie 
the  rest  of  the  band  played  on  psalteries  and  ban*. 
The  singers  were  distinct  from  both,  as  is  evident  ie 
Psa.  Ixviii,  25,  **  the  singers  went  before,  tbe  pUy«B  w 
instruments  followed  after,  in  the  midst  of  the  dam»i» 
playing  with  timbrels  ;**  unless  the  tmgen  in  this  csk 
were  the  cymbal-players,  like  Heman,  Asaph,  and  Eib- 
an,  who,  in  1  Chron.  xv,  19,  are  called  "singera,^  asii 
perhaps  while  giving  the  time  with  their  cymbaJs  M 
the  choir  with  their  voices.    The  *'  playen  oa  inaoo- 
ments^  (^*^?36,  no^enfm),  as  the  word  denotes,  were  tbe 
performers  upon  stringed  instruments,  like  tbe  psalteir 
and  harp,  who  have  been  alluded  to.    The  *'  pUyen  «c 
instruments"  (D'^^Vn,  chMim),  in  IVmu  Ixxxyii,  7.  ««R 
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different  from  these  last,  and  were  properly  pipers  or 
performers  on  perforated  wind-instruments  (see  1  Kings 
i,  40).  *^  The  damsels  playing  with  timbrels"  (comp.  1 
Chroo.  xiii,  8)  seem  to  indicate  that  women  took  part 
in  the  Temple  choir;  and  among  the  family  of  Heroan 
are  specially  mentioned  three  daughters,  who,  with  his 
fourteen  sons,  were  all  "  under  the  hands  of  their  father 
for  song  in  the  house  of  Jehovah"  (I  Chron.  xxv,  5,  6). 
The  enormous  number  of  instruments  and  dresses  for 
the  Levites  provided  during  the  magnificent  reign  of 
Solomon  would  seem,  if  Josephus  be  correct  {Ant,  viii, 
3, 8),  to  have  been  intended  for  all  time.  A  thousand 
tlresses  for  the  high-priest;  linen  garments  and  girdles 
of  purple  for  the  priests,  10,000;  trumpets,  200,000; 
{walteries  and  harps  of  electrum,  40,000 ;  all  these  were 
»cored  up  in  the  Temple  treasury.  The  costume  of  the 
Leviticfli  singers  at  the  dedication  of  the  Temple  was  of 
fme  linen  (2  Chron.  v,  12). 

3.  Tke  SUoer  Age  of  Hebrew  Mtuic, — So  we  may  per- 
haps fitly  designate  the  period  of  the  captivity  and  the 
restoration,  as  denoting  that  the  national  music  was  still 
preserved  and  cultivated  by  considerable  numbers  of 
the  people,  especially  of  the  Levitical  families,  although 
much  of  its  ancient  glory  and  splendor  had  passed  away. 
In  the  first  anguish  and  dejection  of  their  captivity,  it 
was  natural  that  the  tribes  should  feel  what  is  so  touch- 
ingly  expressed  in  Psa.  cxxxvii :  that  by  the  rivers  of 
liabylon  they  should  hang  their  harps  upon  the  wil- 
lows; and  that,  when  required  by  their  captors  to  sing 
them  one  of  the  songs  of  Zion,  they  should  exclaim, 
with  patriotic  disdain,  "  How  shall  we  dng  the  Lord's 
song  in  a  strange  land  ?"     But  by  and  by  they  would 
take  down  their  harps  again  from  the  willow-boughs, 
and  seek  solace  for  the  sorrows  of  their  long  exile  in 
recalling  the  loved  melodies  of  their  native  land,  and 
the  sacred  psalmody  of  their  desolated  Temple.     The 
Ilabylonians,  besides,  were  a  people  as  fond  of  music  as 
themselves.     Manv  of  their  instruments  are  mentioned 
in  the  book  of  Daniel  (ch.  iii,  7, 10, 15) ;  and  in  the  long 
period  of  seventy  years  the  Hebrew  exiles  must  have 
been  able  to  enrich  their  own  national  music  by  many 
new  ideas  and  new  instruments.     It  is  at  least  certain 
that  when  "  the  Lord  turned  again  the  captivity  of  Ju- 
dah,**  there  was  a  fresh  inspiration  and  outburst  of  sa- 
cred poetry  and  song :  "  Then  was  our  mouth  filled  with 
laughter  and  our  tongue  with  singing"  (Psa.  cxxvi,  2). 
Not  a  few  of  the  later  parts  of  the  Psalter  are  of  that 
age,  some  of  which  are  not  much  inferior  to  the  best 
conapositions  of  David  himself;  and  in  proof  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  musical  gifta  were  spread  among  the  re- 
turned exiles,  it  may  suffice  to  refer  to  the  fact  stated 
in  Neh.  vii,  67,  that  "  they  had  two  hundred  forty  and 
five  singing  men  and  singing  women,"  by  whom  we  are 
no  doubt  to  understand  professional  as  distinguished 
from  amateur  performers.     Nor  were  the  musical  tra- 
ditions of  the  Temple  forgotten,  or  their  official  deposi- 
taries extinct.     The  Levitical  families  of  Asaph,  He- 
man,  and  Jeduthun  were  still  numerot^  and  still  de- 
voted to  their  choral  art  and  office.     **  The  children  of 
Asaph  alone — the  singers — were  a  hundred  twenty  and 
ei^bt"  (Ezra  ii,  41).     At  the  foundation  of  the  second 
temple,  **  they  set  the  priests  in  their  apparel  with  trump- 
eta,  and  the  Levites,  the  sons  of  Asaph,  with  cymbals,  to 
praise  the  Lord  after  the  ordinance  of  David,  king  of 
Israel"  (Ezra  iii,  10) ;  and  when,  after  many  interrup- 
tions, the  house  was  at  last  finished  and  dedicated,  the 
^vhole  liturgical  service  of  David's  and  Solomon's  reigns 
was  as  far  as  possible  restored.     *'  They  set  the  priests 
1 II  their  divisions  and  the  Levites  in  their  courses  for  the 
s»ervice  of  God  which  is  at  Jerusalem"  (Ezra  vi,  18). 

In  the  apocryphal  book  of  Ecdesiasticus  (ch.  i)  we 
find  an  interesting  reference  to  the  musical  service  of 
t  Tie  second  temple  in  the  days  of  Simon  the  high-priest, 
elie  son  of  Onias,  '*who  in  his  life  repaired  the  hotise 
tLf^alti  and  took  care  of  the  Temple  that  it  should  not 
fAll."  When  Simon  ^'  finished  the  service  of  the  altar, 
|>jr  stretching  out  his  hand  to  the  cup  and  pouring  out 
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the  blood  of  the  grape  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  a  sweet- 
smelling  savor,"  "  then  shouted  the  sons  of  Aaron,  and 
sounded  the  silver  trumpets,  and  made  a  great  noise  to 
be  heard  for  a  remembrance  before  the  Most  High. 
Then  all  the  people  together  hasted  and  fell  down  to 
the  earth  upon  their  faces  to  worship  their  Lord  God 
Almighty.  The  singers  also  sang  praises  with  their 
voices,  with  great  variety  of  sounds  was  there  made 
sweet  melody,  and  the  people  besought  the  Lord  till  the 
solemnity  of  the  Lord  was  ended  and  they  had  finished 
his  service." 

The  Talmud  also  contains  some  notices  of  the  litur- 
gical music  of  the  Herodian  temple.  The  ordinary  Le- 
vitical orchestra  (according  to  Erackin,  10a,  and  Ta- 
mid,  vii,  8),  consisted  of  only  twelve  performers,  pro- 
vided with  nine  lyres,  two  harps,  and  one  cymbal,  with 
the  addition,  on  certain  da3rs,  of  flutes.  These  musi- 
cians were  stationed  upon  the  'jS^'n  (dukdn),  or  the  as- 
cent of  several  steps  which  led  from  the  outer  court  to 
the  court  of  the  priests,  and  were  placed  under  the  lead- 
ership of  the  chief  musician,  who  gave  the  time  with 
"  the  loud-sounding  cymbals."  Below  the  steps,  and  at 
the  foot  of  the  Levites,  stood  the  chorister  boys  of  the 
same  tribe  who  sang  the  refrain.  The  daily  week-day 
psalm  ("p^pn  1*^^)  was  sung  in  nine  parts  or  strophes, 
and  the  pauses  were  marked  by  the  trumpet-blasts  of 
the  priests.  The  musical  service  of  the  Herodian  tem- 
ple was  by  no  means  the  same  as  that  of  earlier  times; 
and  if  the  present  accentuation  of  the  Psalter  be  regard- 
ed OS  representing  the  manner  in  which  the  psalms 
were  sung  or  cantilated  in  the  time  of  Herod,  it  would 
not  suffice  to  give  us  any  notion  of  the  usage  which 
prevailed  in  the  days  of  the  first  temple,  before  the  ex- 
ile. Innovations  upon  ancient  usage  were  from  time  to 
time  introduced ;  and  among  these  mention  is  made  in 
the  Talmud  of  the  use  of  an  instrument  in  the  later 
temple,  which  would  seem  to  have  been  of  the  nature 
of  a  wind-organ,  provided  with  as  many  as  a  hundred 
different  keys,  and  the  power  of  which  was  such,  ac- 
cording to  Jerome,  that  it  could  be  heard  from  Jerusa- 
lem to  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  even  farther.  (See 
SaalschUtz,  Arckdologiej  i,  281-284;  also  Appendix  to 
the  same  author's  Gescfiidue  und  Wurdiffunff  der  Musik 
bet  den  Nebrdenu) 

4.  The  Uses  and  Characteristics  of  Hebrew  Music — 
Sacred  music,  as  in  the  above  liturgical  examples,  was 
the  most  important  application  of  the  art  among  the 
Hebrews.  The  trumpets,  which  are  mentioned  among 
the  instrumenta  played  before  the  ark  (1  Chron.  xiii,  8), 
appear  to  have  been  reserved  for  the  priests  alone  (1 
Chron.  XV,  24;  xri,  6).  As  they  were  also  used  in 
royal  proclamations  (2  Kings  xi,  14),  they  were  prob- 
ably intended  to  set  forth  by  way  of  symbol  the  royalty 
of  Jehovah,  the  theocratic  king  of  his  people,  as  well  as 
to  sound  the  alarm  against  his  enemies  (2  Chron.  xiii, 
12).  A  hundred  and  twenty  priests  blew  the  trumpets 
in  harmony  with  the  choir  of  Levites  at  the  dedication 
of  Solomon's  temple  (2  Chron.  v,  12,  13 ;  vii,  6),  as  in 
the  restoration  of  the  worship  under  Hezekiah,  in  the 
description  of  which  we  find  an  indication  of  one  of  the 
uses  of  the  Temple  music :  **  And  Hezekiah  commanded 
to  offer  the  burnt-offering  upon  the  altar.  And  when 
the  burnt-offering  began,  the  song  of  Jehovah  began 
also,  with  the  trumpets  and  with  the  instruments  of 
David,  king  of  IsraeL  And  all  the  congregation  wor- 
shipped, and  the  singers  sang,  and  the  trumpeters 
sounded;  all  until  the  burnt-offering  was  finished"  (2 
Chron.  xxix,  27,  28).  The  altar  was  the  Ubie  of  Je- 
hovah (Mai.  i,  7),  and  the  sacrifices  were  his  feasts 
(Exod.  xxiii,  18) :  so  the  solemn  music  of  the  Levites 
corresponded  to  the  melody  by  which  the  banquets  of 
earthly  monarohs  were  accompanied.  The  Temple  was 
Jehovah's  palace,  and  as  the  Levite  sentries  watched 
the  gates  by  night  they  chanted  the  songs  of  Zion ; 
one  of  these  it  has  been  conjectured  with  probability  is 
Psa.  cxxxiv. 
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In  the  private  as  well  as  in  the  rdigiuus  life  of  the 
Hebrews  musk  held  a  prominent  place.  The  kings 
had  their  court  musicians  (Eccles.  ii,  8),  who  bewailed 
their  death  (2  Chron.  xxxv,  26) ;  and  in  the  luxurious 
times  of  the  later  monarchy  the  effeminate  gallants  of 
Israel,  reeking  with  perfumes  and  stretched  upon  their 
couches  of  ivory,  were  wont  at  their  banquets  to  ac- 
company the  song  with  the  tinkling  of  the  psaltery  or 
guitar  (Amos  vi,  4-6),  and  amused  themselves  with  de- 
vising musical  instruments  while  their  nation  was  per- 
ishing, as  Nero  fiddled  when  Rome  was  in  flames. 
Isaiah  denounces  a  woe  against  those  who  sat  till  the 
morning  twilight  over  their  wine,  to  the  sound  of  *'  the 
harp  and  the  viol,  the  tabret  and  pipe*'  (Isa.  v,  11,  12). 
But  while  music  was  thus  made  to  minister  to  debauch- 
ery and  excess,  it  was  the  legitimate  expression  of  mirth 
and  gladness,  and  the  indication  of  peace  and  prosper- 
ity. It  was  only  when  a  curse  was  upon  the  land  that 
the  prophet  could  say,  "  The  mirth  of  tabreta  ceaaeth, 
the  noise  of  them  that  rejoice  endeth,  the  joy  of  the 
harp  ceaseth :  they  shall  not  drink  wine  with  a  song** 
(Isa.  xxiv,  8,  9).  In  the  sadness  of  captivity  the  harps 
hung  upon  the  willows  of  Babylon,  and  the  voices  of 
the  singers  refused  to  sing  the  songs  of  Jehovah  at 
their  foreign  captors'  bidding  (Psa.  cxxxvii).  The 
bridal  processions  as  they  passed  through  the  streets 
were  accompanied  with  music  and  song  (Jer.  vii,  34), 
and  these  ceased  onlv  when  the  land  was  desolate 
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(Ezek.  xxvi,  13).  The  high  value  attached  to  music 
at  banquets  is  indicated  in  the  description  given  in 
Ecclus.  xxxii  of  the  duties  of  the  master  of  a  feast. 
**Poar  not  out  words  where  there  is  a  musician,  and 
show  not  forth  wisdom  out  of  time.  A  concert  of  music 
in  a  banquet  of  wine  is  as  a  signet  of  carbuncle  set  in 
gold.  As  a  signet  of  an  emerald  set  in  a  work  of  gold, 
so  is  the  melody  of  music  with  pleasant  wine."  And, 
again,  the  memory  of  the  good  king  Josiah  was  "as 
music  at  a  banquet  of  wine"  (Ecclus.  xlix,  1).  The 
music  of  the  banquets  was  accompanied  with  songs  and 
dancing  (Luke  xv,  25).  So  at  the  royal  banquets  of 
Babylon  were  sung  hymns  of  praise  in  honor  of  the 
gods  (Dan.  v,  4, 28),  and  perhaps  on  some  such  occasion 
as  the  feast  of  Belshazzar  the  Hebrew  captives  might 
have  been  brought  in  to  sing  the  songs  of  their  native 
land  (Psa.  cxxxvii).  The  triumphal  processions  which 
celebrated  a  victory  were  enlivened  by  minstrels  and 
singeis  (Expd.  xv,  1,  20;  Judges  v,  1;  xi,  34;  1  Sam. 
xviii,  6;  xxi,  11 ;  2  Chron.  xx,  28;  Judges  xv,  12, 13), 
an<l  on  extraordinary  occasions  they  even  accompanied 
armies  to  battle.  Thus  the  Levites  sang  the  chant  of 
David  before  the  army  of  Jehoshapbat  as  he  went  forth 
against  the  hosts  of  Ammon  and  Moab  and  Mount  Seir 
(2  Chron.  xx,  19,  21);  and  the  victory  of  Abijah  over 
.Jeroboam  is  attributed  to  the  encouragement  given  to 
.Judah  by  the  priests  sounding  their  trumpets  before 
the  ark  (2  Chron.  xiii,  12,  14).  It  is  dear  from  the 
narrative  of  Elisha  and  the  minstrel  who  by  his  play- 
ing calmed  the  prophet's  spirit  till  the  hand  of  Jehovah 
was  upon  him,  that  among  the  camp-followers  of  Je- 
hoshaphat's  army  on  that  occasion  there  were  to  be 
reckoned  musicians  who  were  probably  Levites  (2 
Kings  iit,  15).  Besides  songs  of  triumph,  there  were 
also  religious  songs  (Isa.  xxx,  29;  Amos  v,  28;  James 
v,  13),  "songs  of  the  Temple"  (Amos  viii, 8\  and  songs 
which  were  sung  in  idolatrous  worship  (Exod.  xxxii, 
18).  In  like  manner  the  use  of  music  in  the  religious 
ser\*ice8  of  the  Therapeutas  of  later  times  is  described 
by  Philo  (/>(?  Vita  contempL  p.  901  fed.  Frankf.]).  At 
a  certain  period  in  the  service  one  of  the  worshippers 
rose  and  sang  a  song  of  praise  to  God,  either  of  his  own 
composition  or  one  from  the  older  poets.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  others  in  a  regular  order,  the  congregation 
remaining  quiet  till  the  concluding  prayer,  in  which  all 
joined.  AfVer  a  simple  meal  the  whole  congregation 
arose  and  formed  two  choirs,  one  of  men  and  one  of 
women,  with  the  most  skilful  singer  of  each  for  leader; 
and  in  this  way  sang  hymns  to  God,  sometimes  with 


the  full  chorus,  and  sometimeB  with  etdi  choir  alter- 
nately.    In  oondusioii,  both  men  and  women  joined  in 
a  single  choir,  in  imitation  of  that  on  the  shoircs  of  the 
Red  Sea,  which  was  led  by  Moses  and  Miriam.    In  the 
Scriptures  love-songs  are  alluded  to  in  Psa.  xlv,  tatle^ 
and  Isa.  v,  1.    There  were  also  the  doleful  songs  of  the 
funeral  procession,  and  the  wailing  chant  of  the  moan- 
ers who  went  about  the  streets,  the  profeasional  ro**^ 
of  those  who  were  skilful  in  lamentation  (2  Chroo. 
XXXV,  25;  Ecdea.  xii,  5;  Jer.  ix,  17-20;  Amos  v,  16). 
Lightfoot  {Hor,  HA,  on  Matt,  ix,  23)  quotes  from  the 
Talmudists  (jChetubh,  c  4,  h.  6)  to  the  effect  that  everr 
Israelite  on  the  death  of  bis  wife  ^  will  afford  her  doc 
less  than  two  pipers  and  one  woman  to  make  laments- 
tion."     The  grape-gatherers  sang  as  they  gathered  m 
the  vintage,  and  the  wine-presses  were  trodden  with 
the  shout  of  a  song  (Isa.  xvi,  10;  Jer.  xlviii,  33);  the 
women  sang  as  they  toiled  at  the  mill,  and  on  everr 
occasion  the  land  of  the  Hebrews  during  their  national 
prosperity  was  a  land  of  music  and  melody.     There  is 
one  class  of  musicians  to  which  allusion  is  casoaDv 
made  (Ecdus.  ix,  4),  and  who  were  probably  foreignen 
— the  harlots  who  frequented  the  streets  of  great  diicfi, 
and  attracted  notice  by  singing  and  playing  the  guitar 
(Isa.  xxiii,  15,  16).     (See  below.) 

There  are  two  aspects  in  which  music  appeaTP,a]id 
about  which  little  that  is  satisfactory  can  be  said :  the 
mysterious  influence  which  it  had  in  driving  out  tbecril 
spirit  from  Saul,  and  its  intimate  connection  with  proph- 
ecy and  prophetical  inspiration.  Miriam  **^  the  proph- 
etess'* exercised  her  prophetical  functions  as  the  leader 
of  the  chorus  of  women  who  sang  the  song  of  trinmpb 
over  the  Egyptians  (Exod.  xv,  20).  The  company  of 
prophets  whom  Saul  met  coming  down  from  the  hill  of 
God  had  a  psaltery,  a  tabret,  a  pipe,  and  a  harp  befcce 
them,  and  smitten  with  the  same  enthusiasm  be  *^propi' 
eHed  among  them"  (1  Sam.  x,  5,  10).  The  priests  of 
Baal,  challenged  by  Elijah  at  Oumd,  cried  idond,  sod 
cut  themselves  with  knives,  and  prophtned  till  sooiet 
(1  Kings  xviii,  29).  The  sons  of  Asaph,  Heman,  and 
Jeduthun,  set  apart  by  David  for  the  Temple  choir, wtre 
to  '^prftpkesy  with  harps,  with  psalteries,  and  with  ctk- 
bals"  (1  Chron.  XXV,  1) ;  Jeduthun  "prophtsiedv'iiht^a 
harp"  (1  Chrou.  xxv,  3),  and  in  2  Chron.  xxxt,  15  is 
called  "the  king's  tter"  a  term  which  is  appUed  to 
Heman  (1  Chron.  xxv,  5)  and  Asaph  (2  Chron.  xxiz. 
30)  as  musicians,  as  well  as  to  Gad  the  prophet  (2  Sas. 
xxiv,  11;  1  CHiron.  xxix,  29).  The  spirit  of  Jehovah 
came  upon  Jahaziel,  a  Levite  of  the  sons  of  As^,  in 
the  reign  of  Jehoshapbat,  and  he  foretold  the  socct* 
of  the  royal  army  (2  Chron.  xx,  14).  From  all  these  in- 
stances it  is  evident  that  the  same  Hebrew  root  (tC^i 
is  used  to  denote  the  inspiration  under  which  the  prpfd>- 
ets  spoke  and  the  minstrels  sang.  Gesenius  assigns  the 
later  as  a  secondary  meaning.  In  the  case  of  Elisha. 
the  minstrel  and  the  prophet  are  distinct  penona^ 
but  it  is  not  till  the  minstrel  has  plajred  that  the  hand 
of  Jehovah  comes  upon  the  prophet  (2  Kings  iii,  1»V 
This  influence  of  music  has  been  explained  as  foUovt 
by  a  leanied  divine  of  the  Platontst  scbocd:  **Tb«ae 
di\nne  enthusiasts  were  commonly  wont  to  compoie 
their  songs  and  hymns  at  the  sounding  of  some  one 
musical  instrument  or  other,  as  we  find  it  often  wapgtiBi' 
ed  in  the  Psalms.  So  Plutarch  . . .  describee  the  dictate 
of  the  oracle  anciently, . . . '  how  that  it  was  uttered  io 
verse,  in  pomp  of  words,  similitudes,  and  metaphors,  at 
the  sound  of  a  pipe.'  Thus  we  have  Asapb,  Keoaa. 
and  Jeduthun  set  forth  in  this  prophetical  prepanttka 
(I  Chron.  xxv,  1).  Thus  R.  SaL  expounds  the  paaaage. 
'When  they  played  upon  their  musical  iostruBeDt* 
they  prophesied  after  the  manner  of  ElishA.'  Aid 
this  sense  of  this  place,  I  think,  is  much  more  gemnaf 
than  that  which  a  late  author  of  our  own  wouM  fiastca 
upon  it,  viz.  that  this  prophesying  was  nothing  but  the 
singing  of  psalms.  For  it  is  manifest  that  these  proph- 
ets were  not  mere  singers,  but  compoaefa>  and  snch  a« 
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were  trulj  called  prophets  or  entbunaaU"  (Smith,  Select 
Ducourset,  vi,  ch.  7,  p.  288,  239  [ed.  1660]).  All  that 
can  be  safely  concluded  ia,  that  in  their  external  mani- 
festationa  the  eifect  of  music  in  exciting  the  emotions 
i»f  the  sensitive  Hebrews,  the  frenzy  of  Saul's  madness 
(1  Sam.  xviii,  10),  and  the  religious  enthusiasm  of  the 
prophets,  whether  of  Baal  or  Jehovah,  were  so  nearly 
alike  as  to  be  described  by  the  same  word.  The  case 
of  Saol  is  the  most  difficult.  We  are  not  admitted  to 
the  secret  of  his  dark  malady.  Two  turning-points 
in  his  history  are  the  two  interviews  with  Samuel,  the 
first  and  the  last,  if  we  except  that  dread  encounter 
which  the  despairing  monarch  challenged  before  the 
fatal  day  of  Gilboa.  On  the  first  of  these  Samuel  fore- 
told his  meeting  with  the  company  of  prophets  with 
their  minstrelsy,  the  external  means  by  which  the  spirit 
of  Jehovah  should  come  upon  him,  and  he  should  be 
changed  into  another  man  (1  Sam.  x,  5).  The  last  oc- 
casion of  their  meeting  was  the  disobedience  of  Saul  in 
sparing  the  Amalekites,  for  which  he  was  rejected  from 
being  king  (1  Sam.  xv,  26).  Immediately  after  thb  we 
are  told  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  departed  from  Saul,  and 
an  ''evil  spirit  from  Jehovah  troubled  him"  (1  Sam. 
xvi,  14) ;  and  his  attendants,  who  had  perhaps  witness- 
ed the  strange  transformation  wrought  upon  him  by  the 
music  of  the  prophets,  suggested  that  the  same  means 
bhould  be  employed  for  his  restoration.  **  Let  our  lord 
now  command  thy  servants  before  thee  to  seek  out  a 
man,  a  cunning  player  on  a  harp :  and  it  shall  come  to 
pass,  when  the  evil  spirit  from  Grod  is  upon  thee,  that 
he  shall  play  with  his  hand,  and  thou  shalt  be  well. . . . 
And  it  came  to  pass  when  the  spirit  from  God  was  upon 
Saol,  that  David  took  a  harp  and  played  with  his 
band.  So  Saul  was  refreshed,  and  was  well,  and  the 
eril  spirit  departed  from  him"  (1  Sam.  xvi,  16,  23). 
But  on  two  occasions,  when  anger  and  jealousy  super- 
vened, the  remedy  which  had  soothed  the  frenzy  of  in- 
sanity had  lost  its  charm  (1  Sam.  xviii,  10, 1 1 ;  xix,  9, 
10).  It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  passage  of  Seneca, 
which  has  often  been  quoted  in  explanation  of  this 
phenomenon,  "Pythagoras  perturbationes  lyra  compo- 
nebat"  {IM  Ira,  iii,  9),  is  but  generally  applicable. 

On  the  scientific  character  of  Hebrew  music  much 
has  been  written,  but  to  very  little  purpose,  and  with 
extremely  meagre  results.     The  truth  is  that  no  ade- 
quate data  exist  to  enable  us  to  arrive  at  any  satis- 
factory conclusions  upon  it.     The  Hebrews   never 
were   in  possession  of  any  system  of  notation,  by 
which  their  musical  traditions  might  have  been  fixed, 
and  handed  down  to  posterity ;  and  in  the  absence  of 
this  it  is  hopeless  to  attempt  to  determine  more  than 
a  very  few  points  of  a  quite  general  kind.     Several 
attempts,  however,  have  been  made  by  ingenious  and 
learned  men  to  overcome  this  insuperable  barrier  by 
converting  the  accentual  system  of  the  Psalter  into  a 
musical  notation.    One  of  the  earliest  of  these  writers 
wa*  Speidel  {UnverwerJKche  Spurtn  von  der  alien  Da- 
vidUcksn  Singbnut  [1704]).     Another  was  Anton  (in 
Paulns's  Neuei  Reptrtorium  fur  hiblisck.  und  morgm' 
UUuL  IMeratur  [  1790-91]).    The  latest  in  Haupt  (1854), 
who  discovers  in  the  accents  viewed  as  marks  of  num- 
ber, when  combined  with  the  arithmetical  values  of 
the  Hebrew  letters,  all  the  notes  of  the  diatonic  scale, 
II nd  sees  in  the  series  of  notes  thus  indicated  the  orig- 
inal psalm-melodies.    But  however  ingenious  all  these 
attempts  may  be,  they  all  issue,  as  Delitzsch  remarks, 
in  self-illusion.    For  the  accents,  as  Saalsch&tz  urges, 
were  not  designed  to  serve  any  such  musical  use. 
* '  It  is  plain  that  the  Masoretes  had  no  other  object  in 
view  in  devising  them  than  the  preservation  of  the 
right  pronunciation  and  understanding  of  the  text. 
If  the  accents  set  forth  a  melody,  it  was  only  the  mel- 
ody of  declamation,  which  among  southern  nations 
approaches  nearer  to  proper  singing  than  among  the 
northern  peoples.    It  was  not  the  Temple  music  which 
the  accents  set  forth,  the  communication  of  which 
could  have  no  Interest  to  the  Masoretes,  who  were 


mere  linguists.  It  would  have  been  strange,  besides, 
if  they  had  made  use  of  so  many  musical  notes  as  the 
accents,  when  seven  might  have  sufficed.  Of  the 
ancient  Temple  music  not  a  trace  remains,  either  in 
the  text  of  Holy  Scripture  or  anywhere  else"  (Saal- 
schutz,  Vcn  der  Form  cUr  Htbraitcken  Poetie,  nebst  einer 
Abhcmdlung  iiber  die  Musik  der  Hebrder,  1825).  Pro- 
ceeding on  the  same  £slse  assumption  that  the  poetical 
accents  were  of  the  nature  of  a  musical  notation.  For- 
kel,  the  German  historian  of  music,  drew  a  conclusion 
very  different  ftrom  those  of  the  authors  now  referred 
to.  He  inferred  from  the  manifest  imperfection  and 
Inadequacy  of  such  a  musical  language  how  extremely 
rude  and  imperfect  must  have  been  the  musical  science 
and  art  which  it  represented.  He  concluded,  in  fact, 
that  the  Hebrew  music  was  nothing  more  than  a  S|)e- 
cles  of  cantilation  or  intoned  recitative,  and  that  it 
never  was  able  to  advance  beyond  this  rudimentary 
stage  {Getchi^te  der  Afusiky  i,  148).  This  was  an  ab- 
surd extreme;  for  how  is  it  conceivable  that  a  people 
who  made  such  splendid  progress  in  the  art  of  lyric 
poetry,  i.e.  of  poetry  expressly  designed  to  be  nuirried  to 
music — to  music  expressive  of  the  same  emotions  which 
were  expressed  in  the  poetry — should  have  lagged  so 
fiir  behind  the  other  nations  of  antiquity  in  the  sister 
science  and  art?  See  Saalschtitz.  On  such  a  sub- 
ject it  is  not  safe  to  argue  ftx>m  the  practice  of  the 
modem  Jews  {ShUte  hug-gib,  11);  and  as  singing  is 
something  so  exceedingly  simple  and  natural,  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  in  the  solemn  services  of  their 
religion  they  stopped  at  the  point  of  cantilation 
(Ewald,  Hdtr,  Poesie,  p.  166). 

The  nature  of  the  Hebrew  music  was  doubtless  of 
the  same  essential  character  as  that  of  other  ancient 
nations,  and  of  all  the  present  Oriental  nations ;  con- 
sisting not  so  much  in  harmony  (in  the  modern  sense 
of  the  term)  as  in  unison  or  melody  (Volney,  Trav,  il, 
825).  This  is  the  music  of  nature,  and  for  a  long  time 
after  the  more  ancient  period  was  common  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  From  the  Hebrews  themselves 
we  have  no  definite  accounts  in  reference  to  this  sub- 
ject ;  but  the  history  of  the  art  among  other  nations 
must  here  also  serve  as  our  guide.  It  was  not  the 
Iiarmony  of  differing  or  dissonant  sounds,  but  the  roice 
formed  after  the  tones  of  the  lyre,  that  constituted  the 
beauty  of  the  ancient  muric  (see  Philo,  0pp.  ii,  p.  484 
sq.).  This  so  enraptured  the  Arabian  servant  of 
Niebnhr  that  he  cried  out,  in  contempt  of  European 
music,  *'By  Allah,  that  is  fine!  God  bless  you!'' 
(^Reitdfeschreib.  na^  A  rabien^  p.  176).  The  whole  of 
antiquity  is  full  of  stories  in  praise  of  this  music.  By 
its  means  battles  were  won,  cities  conquered,  mutinies 
quelled,  diseases  cured  (Plutarch,  De  Muaicd),  Effects 
similar  to  these  occur  in  the  ScripUires,  and  have  al- 
ready been  indicated.  The  different  parts  which  we 
now  have  are  the  invention  of  modern  times.  See 
Ai«AMOTH;  GirrrrH;  Sheminith,  etc.  Respecting 
the  base,  treble,  etc.,  very  few  discriminating  remarks 
liad  then  been  made.  The  old,  the  young,  maidens, 
etc.,  appear  to  have  sung  one  part.  The  beauty  of 
thehr  music  consisted  altogether  in  melod}'.  The  in- 
struments by  which,  in  singing,  this  melody  was  ac- 
companied occupied  the  part  of  a  sustained  base ;  and, 
if  we  are  disposed  to  apply  in  this  case  what  Nieliuhr 
has  told  us,  the  beauty  of  the  concerts  consisted  in 
this,  that  other  persons  repeated  the  music  which  had 
just  been  sung  three,  four,  or  five  notes  lower  or  high- 
er. Such,  for  instance,  was  the  concert  which  Miriam 
held  with  her  musical  fellows,  and  to  which  the  "  toph," 
or  tabret,  Aimished  the  continued  base ;  just  as  Niebuhr 
haa  also  remarked  of  the  Arabian  women  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  *'  that  when  they  dance  or  sing  in  their  harem 
they  always  beat  the  corresponding  time  upon  this 
drum"  {Rembetch,  i,  181).  To  this  mode  of  perform- 
ance belongs  the  24th  Psalm,  which  rests  altogether 
upon  the  varied  representation ;  in  like  manner,  also, 
the  20th  and  2l8t  Psalms.     This  was  all  the  cban^se 
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it  admitted ;  and  although  it  is  very  possible  that  this 
monotonous,  or  rather  unisonous  music,  might  not  be 
interesting  to  ears  tuned  to  musical  progressions,  mod- 
ulations, and  cadences,  there  is  something  in  it  with 
which  the  Orientals  are  well  pleased.  They  lore  it 
for  the  very  reason  that  it  is  monotonous  or  unisonous, 
and  from  Morocco  to  China  we  meet  with  no  other. 
Even  the  cultivated  Chinese,  whose  civilization  offers 
so  many  points  of  resemblance  to  that  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  like  their  own  music,  which  consists  entirely 
of  melody,  better  than  ours,  although  it  is  not  wholly 
despised  by  them  (Du  Halde's  CAt^Mx,  iii,  216).  A 
mnsic  of  this  description  could  easily  dispense  with 
the  compositions  which  mark  the  time  by  notes ;  and 
the  Hebrews  do  not  appear  to  have  known  anything 
of  musical  notation ;  for  that  the  accents  served  that 
purpose  is  a  position  which  yet  remains  to  be  proved. 
At  the  best,  the  accent  must  have  been  a  very  im- 
perfect means  for  this  purpose,  however  high  its  an- 
tiquity. Europeans  had  not  yet  attained  to  musical 
notes  in  the  11th  centur}'',  and  the  Orientals  do  not 
profess  to  have  known  them  till  the  17th.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  word  nbo,  telah,  which  occurs  in  the 
Psalms  and  Habakkuk,  may  very  possibly  be  a  mark 
for  the  change  of  time,  or  for  repeating  the  melody  a 
few  tones  higher,  or,  as  some  think,  for  an  accompani- 
ment or  after-piece  of  entirel}'  instrumental  music  (see 
De  Wette,  Comment.  Ub,  d.  Paa.  p.  82  sq. ;  Saalschutz, 
Form  dor  Hebr,  Pouie^  p.  858  sq. ;  Ewald,  Hehr.  Poesie, 
p.  178  sq.).  See  Selau.  The  Hebrew  music  is  judged 
to  have  been  of  a  shrill  character  (see  Redslob,  in  Ill- 
gen's  Zeitschr,  1839,  ii,  1  sq.),  for  this  would  result  from 
the  nature  of  the  instruments — harps,  flutes,  and  cym- 
bals— which  were  employed  in  the  Temple  service 
(comp.  MIshna,  Erack.  ii,  8,  5,  and  6). 

The  manner  of  singing  single  songs  was,  it  seems, 
ruled  by  that- of  others  in  the  same  measure,  and  it  is 
usually  supposed  that  many  of  the  titles  of  the  Psalms 
are  intended  to  indicate  the  names  of  other  sonars  ac- 
cording to  which  these  were  to  lie  sung  (see  Venskv,  in 
Mitzler's  MutUecd  Biblioth,  Ui,  666  sq. ;  Eichhorn,  kinl, 
i,  245 ;  Jahn,  EinL  i,  858 ;  Gesenius,  Guch,  d.  Htbr, 
Sprachej  p.  220  sq.).     See  Psalms. 

Engel  (Muiic  of  the  most  Ancient  Nations^  particular' 
hfofthe  Assyrians,  Egyptians,  and  Hebrews  [1864])  ob- 
serves that  the  Hebrews  had  various  kinds  of  sacred 
and  secolar  musical  compositions,  differiog  according 
to  the  occasions  on  which  they  were  employed.  These 
he  enumerates  as  follows :  (a)  Sacred  music  in  divine 
worship^  which  was  evidently  regarded  as  of  the  high- 
est importance;  (b)  Sacred  songs,  and  instrumental 
compositions,  which  were  performed  also  in  family 
circles  (Isa.  xxz,  29 ;  James  v,  13) ;  (c)  Miiitary  music, 
sacred  as  well  as  secular  (2  Chron.  xx,  21 ;  xiii,  12, 14) ; 
(d)  Triumphal  songs  (Exod.  xv ;  Jude  v ;  2  Chron.  xz, 
27, 28) ;  (e)  Erotic  songs,  alluded  to  in  title  of  Psa.  xlv, 
"  A  song  of  loves"  (Isa.  v,  1) ;  (f)  Music  at  bridal  pro- 
oetnon«(Jer.  vii,  84) ;  (g)  Funeral  songs  (2  Chron.  xxxv, 
25 ;  Eccles.  xii,  5 ;  Amos  v,  16 ;  2  Sam.  i,  19) ;  (h)  Pop- 
fUar  secular  songs,  such  as  the  songs  of  the  vintners 
(Isa.  xvi,  10 ;  Jer.  xlviii,  83) ;  (i)  Convivial  songs  (Isa. 
xxiv,  8,  9 ;  Luke  xv,  25 ;  Isa.  v,  11, 12 ;  Amos  vi,  4, 
5);  (j)  Performances  ofitmerant  musicians  (Isa.  xxiii, 
15, 16 ;  Eccles.  ix,  4). 

For  the  literature  of  the  subject,  see  Musical  Ih- 

STKDMENT8. 

Mnslo,  Christian.  Music  (from  fjiovoa,  a  muse) 
is  produced  by  the  human  voice,  and  by  a  variety  of 
artificial  instruments.  For  the  application  of  the  voice 
to  musical  purposes,  see  Sinoino.  Musical  instruments 
are  classified  as  stringed  instruments,  wind  instruments, 
and  instruments  of  percussion.  In  some  stringed  in- 
struments, as  the  piano-forte,  the  sounds  are  produced 
by  striking  the  strings  by  keys ;  in  others,  as  the  harp 
and  guitar,  by  drawing  them  from  the  position  of  rest. 
In  a  third  class,  including  the  violin,  viola,  violoncello, 


and  double  baas,  the  strings  are  put  into  vibratioo  unih 
a  bow.  In  wind  instruments  the  sound  is  pmduoed  br 
the  agitation  of  an  enclosed  column  of  air;  eooie,n  tbie 
flute,  clarionet,  oboe,  bassoon,  flageolet — instnimeatt  of 
wood,  and  the  trumpet,  horn,  comet-a<-{MStoo,  etc,  of 
metal,  are  played  by  the  breath ;  in  others,  as  the  or- 
gan, harmonium,  and  concertina,  the  wind  is  ptodttctd 
by  other  means.  In  the  two  last-named  instminenL 
the  sound  is  produced  by  the  action  of  wind  on  free  vi- 
brating springs  or  reeds.  Instruments  <^percaBBioQ  are 
such  as  the  drum,  kettle-drum,  cymbals,  etc^  Miukal 
compositions  are  either  for  the  voice,  with  or  vithoiit 
instrumental  accompaniment,  or  for  instrumeDts  only. 
Instrumental  mu^c  may  be  composed  for  one  or  Av 
more  instrumentsi  The  rondo,  the  concerto,  the  Boosts, 
and  the  fantasia  generaUy  belong  to  the  former  dm»: 
to  the  latter,  symphonies  and  overtures  i<Mr  an  orchestra, 
and  instrumental  chamber  music,  including  duets,  tiitw. 
quartets,  and  other  compositions  for  several  tDstni- 
ments,  where  each  takes  the  lead  in  turn,  the  other 
parts  being  accompaniments.  Of  vocal  music,  the  prin- 
cipal forms  may  be  classed  as  church  muaic,  chaiaba 
munc,  dramatic  muac,  and  popular  or  national  moae. 
Vocal  chamber  music  includes  cantatas,  madrigaUi,  sod 
their  modem  successors,  glees,  as  also  recitatives,  sriss. 
duets,  trios,  quartets,  choruses,  and  generally  all  form, 
accompanied  or  unaccompanied,  which  are  chiefly  io- 
tended  for  small  circles.  Dramatic  music  comprehcodti 
music  united  with  scenic  representation  in  a  variety  uf 
ways,  in  the  ballet,  the  melodrama,  the  vaudeville,  and 
the  opera,  in  which  last  music  supplies  the  place  U 
spoken  dialogue.  And  finally  we  come  to  eansAda 
church  music,  with  which  alone  we  have  to  deal  bar. 
It  includes  plain  song,  faux-bourdon,  the  chorale,  die 
anthem,  the  sacred  cantata,  the  mass  and  requiem  «f 
the  Roman  Catholic  Chnrch,  and  the  oratorio. 

Among  all  nations  music  has  always  formed  a  part 
of  public  worship.  **  Praise,"  it  has  been  aptly  nid, 
**  is  the  appropriate  language  of  devotion.  A  fenreat 
spirit  of  devotion  instinctively  seeks  to  express  itself 
in  song.  In  the  strains  of  poetr%%  joined  with  the 
melody  of  music,  it  finds  an  easy  and  natural  uttcnarr 
of  its  elevated  emotions.**  Among  the  pagan  naiivw 
of  antiquity  the  singing  of  songs  constituted  imked  a 
great  part  of  the  r^igious  worship.  In  all  their  ic> 
Ugious  festivals  and  in  their  temples  they  sang  to  ihe 
praise  of  their  idol  gods  (comp.  Gerbert,  Musiea  /kKn, 
vol.  i.  Prasf. ;  Bumey,  Bist.  ofMuticy,  Yet  do  natioo  t4 
antiquity  made  such  extensive  use  of  music  in  ibeir 
worship  as  did  the  Hebrews  (see  the  preceding  aitide'. 
especially  in  the  time  of  their  prosperity  (SaaJacbtttz. 
Gesch,  u.  WUrdiigung  d,  Tempel-Musik  d,  Uebraer  [Bed 
1829]).  Not  only  in  the  Temple,  but  in  their  syna- 
gogues and  in  their  dwellings  the  Jews  celebrated  God 
with  sacred  hvmns.  See  Psalm.  From  them  the  ok 
of  music  and  choral  singing  was  adopted  by  the  primi- 
tive Christians  (see  1  Cor.  xiv,  15, 26 ;  Coi  iii,  16).  Sar* 
Coleman,  "  The  singing  of  spiritual  snsgs  coDstitui«»i 
from  the  b^inning  an  interesting  and  importaBt  pan 
of  religious  worship  in  the  primitive  Chnich*  {PreL  a»J 
Rit.  p.  821). 

L  Earfy  Christian  Usages. — Grotins  insiats  that  v« 
have  in  Acts  iv,  24-80  an  epitome  of  an  early  Christis 
hymn ;  and  it  would  appear  from  a  dose  examinatl«i 
of  other  N.-T.  Scripture  passages  that  even  Christ  hiii»> 
self,  in  his  final  interview  with  his  disciples  before  kia 
crucifixion,  sung  with  them  the  customary  paschal  soop 
at  the  institution  of  the  sacrament,  and  by  bis  exaai- 
pie  sanctified  the  use  of  sacred  songs  in  the  Chriadaa 
Church  (Matt,  xxvi,  80).  In  the  opinion  of  M  Qnter.  tke 
eminent  Biblical  arclueologist,  the  gift  of  the  H<dy  Spirit 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  accompanied  with  pucck 
inspiration,  to  which  the  disciples  gave  utterance  in  tbe 
rhapsodies  of  spiritual  songs  (Acta  ii,  4, 18^  47).  There 
are  also  many  other  N.-T.  passages  which  dcariy  indi- 
cate the  use  of  religious  songs  in  the  worship  of  Oca, 
Paul  and  Silas,  lao^ted  by  the  cruel  sooorgiag  whkk 
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they  had  received,  and  in  close  confinement  in  the  inner 
prison,  prayed  end  sang  praises  to  God  at  midnight 
(Acts  xvi,  25).  The  use  of  psalms  and  hymns  and 
spiritual  songs  is  moreover  directly  enjoined  upon  the 
churches  by  the  apostle  as  an  essential  part  of  religious 
devotions  (CoL  iii,  16 ;  Eph.  v,  14, 19 ;  James  v,  18). 
The  latter  epistle  was  a  circular  letter  to  the  Gentile 
churches  of  Asia,  and  therefore  in  connection  with  that 
to  the  Church  at  Coloase  is  explicit  authority  for  the  use 
of  flong  in  the  religious  worship  of  the  apostolic  churches 
(corop.  Walch,  De  Hymnii  Ecdeaia  Apostolicas), 

As  the  Hebrews  worshipped  God  in  their  homes  by 
sacred  song,  so  the  N.-T.  people  also  did  not  restrict 
these  acts  of  devotion  to  their  public  places  of  wor- 
ship. In  their  social  circles  and  around  their  domes- 
tic altars  they  worshipped  God  in  sacred  song ;  and  in 
their  daily  occupations  they  were  wont  to  relieve  their 
toil  and  refresh  their  spirits  by  renewing  their  favorite 
songs  of  Zion.  Persecuted  and  afflicted — in  solitary 
cells  of  the  prison,  in  the  more  dismal  abodes  of  the 
mines  to  which  they  were  doomed,  or  as  wandering 
exiles  in  foreign  countries— they  forgot  not  to  sing  the 
Lord's  song  in  the  prison  or  the  mine  or  the  strange 
lands  to  which  they  were  driven.  In  connection  with 
the  passage  from  Ephesians,  the  apostle  warns  those 
whom  he  addresses  against  the  use  of  wine  and  the  ex- 
cesses to  which  it  leads,  with  reference  to  those  abuses 
which  dishonored  their  sacramental  supper  and  love- 
feasts.  In  opposition  to  the  vain  songs  which,  in  such 
excesses,  they  might  be  disposed  to  sing,  they  are  urged 
to  the  sober,  religious  use  of  psalms  and  hymns  and 
spiritual  songs.  The  phraseology  indicates,  too,  that 
.  they  were  not  restricted  to  the  use  of  the  psalms  of 
David,  as  in  the  Jew^ish  worship,  but  were  at  liberty  to 
employ  others  of  appropriate  religious  character  in  their 
devotions.  Says  Coleman,  "  The  Corinthians  were  ac- 
customed to  make  use  of  songs  (x>mposed  for  the  occa- 
sion (1  Cor.  xiv,  26).  And  though  the  apostle  had  oc- 
casion to  correct  their  disorderly  proceedings,  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  forbade  the  use  of  such  songs.  On 
the  contrary,  there  is  the  highest  probability  that  the 
apostolic  churches  did  not  restrict  themselves  simply  to 
the  use  of  the  Jewish  Psalter.  Grotius  and  others  have 
supposed  that  some  fragments  of  these  early  hymns  are 
containeil  not  only,  as  above  mentioned,  in  Acts,  but 
perhaps  also  in  1  Tim.  iii,  16.  Something  like  poetic 
antithesis  they  have  imagined  to  be  contained  in  James 
i,  17;  1  Tim.  i,  1;  2  Tim.  ii,  11-18.  The  expression  iu 
Revelation,  *  1  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  first  and  the 
last,*  has  been  ascribed  to  the  same  origin,  as  has  also 
Kev.  iv,  8,  together  with  the  song  of  Moses  and  the 
Lamb  (Rev.  xv,  8),  and  the  songs  of  the  elders  and  the 
lieasts  (Rev.  v,  9-14).  Certain  parts  of  the  book  itself 
have  been  supposed  to  be  strictly  poetical,  and  may 
have  been  used  as  such  in  Christian  worship,  such  as 
l«ev.  i,  4-8;  xi,  15-19;  xv,  8,4;  xxi,  1-8;  xxii,  10-18. 
But  the  argument  is  not  conclusive ;  and  all  the  learned 
criticism,  the  talent,  and  the  taste  that  have  been  em- 
ployed on  this  point  leave  us  little  else  than  uncertain 
conjecture  on  which  to  build  an  hypothesis"  (p.  826). 

The  earliest  authentic  record  on  this  subject  is  the 
celebrated  letter  from  Pliny  to  Trajan,  just  at  the  close 
of  the  apostolic  age  (AD.  108, 104).     In  the  investiga- 
tions which  he  instituted  against  the  Christians  of  his 
period,  he  discovered,  among  other  things,  that  they 
were  accustomed  to  meet  before  day  to  offer  praise  to 
Christ  {Eput.  x,  97).     The  expression  used  is  some- 
what equivocal,  and  might  refer  to  the  ascription  of 
praise  in  prayer  or  in  song.     But  it  appears  that  these 
Christians  rehearsed  their  **  carmen  invicem"  alternately ^ 
as  if  in  responsive  songs,  according  to  the  ancient 
custom  of  singing  in  the  Jewish  worship.     Tertuliian, 
ttnly  a  century  later,  evidently  understood  the  passage 
to  be  descriptive  of  this  mode  of  worshipping  God  and 
<  Christ,  for  he  says  that  Pliny  intended  to  express  noth- 
ing else  than  araemblies  before  the  dawn  of  the  morn- 
ing for  singing  praise  to  Christ  and  to  God  {Apohg,  c. 


2).  Eusebius  also  gives  the  passage  a  similar  inter- 
pretation, saying  that  Pliny  could  find  nothing  againsi 
them  save  that,  arising  at  the  dawn  of  the  morning, 
they  sang  hymns  to  Christ  as  God  {Hut,  EccUnast, 
iii,  82).  Viewed  in  this  light,  in  which  it  is  now  gen- 
erally viewed,  it  becomes  evidence  of  the  use  of  song 
in  Christian  worship  immediately  subsequent  to  the 
age  of  the  apostles  (<X)mp.  MUnter,  Metriech,  OJpmbar. 
p.  25).  Tertuliian  himself  also  distinctly  testifies  to 
the  use  of  songs  to  the  praise  of  God  by  the  primitive 
Christians.  Every  one,  he  says,  was  invited  in  their 
public  worship  to  sing  unto  God,  according  to  his  abil- 
ity, either  from  the  Scriptures  or  de  propria  ingenio, 
^  one  indited  by  himself^  according  to  the  interpretation 
of  MUnter.  Whatever  may  be  the  meaning  of  this 
phrase,  the  passage  clearly  asserts  the  use  of  Christian 
psalmody  in  their  religious  worship.  Again,  he  speaks 
of  singing  in  connection  with  the  reading  of  the  Script- 
ures, exhortations,  and  prayer  (Z>e  A  nima,  c.  9).  Justin 
Martyr  also,  who  lived  within  half  a  century  of  the 
apostles,  and  is  himself  credited  with  being  the  author 
of  a  work  on  Christian  Psalmody,  mentions  the  songs 
and  hymns  of  the  Ephesian  Christians:  "We  manifest 
our  gratitude  to  him  by  worshipping  him  in  spiritual 
songs  and  hymns,  praising  him  for  our  birth,  for  our 
health,  for  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons,  and  for  the 
hopes  of  immortality"  (^Apol.  v,  28).  Eusebius,  more- 
over, furnishes  this  important  testimony  of  an  ancient 
historian  at  the  close  of  the  2d  century :  "  Who  knows 
not  the  writings  of  Irensus,  Melito,  and  others,  which 
exhibit  Christ  as  God  and  man  ?  And  hovo  many  tongs 
and  odea  of  the  brethren  there  are^  written  from  the  be- 
ginning (dir'  opx^^^  ^y  believers,  which  offer  praise  to 
Christ  as  the  Word  of  God,  ascribing  divinity  to  him  I" 
{Eccles.  Hitt,  v,  28).  Here  we  have  not  only  tes- 
timony to  the  use  of  spiritual  songs  in  the  Christian 
Church  from  the  remotest  antiquity,  but  also  that  there 
were  h3rmn  writers  in  the  apostolic  Church,  and  that 
their  songs  were  collected  for  use  at  a  very  early  date 
of  the  Christian  Church  (comp.  Fabricius,  BiJbiioth. 
Grmca  [ed.  Harl.],  vii,  67).  These  spiritual  songs  of 
the  primitive  Christians  were  almost  exclusively  of  a 
doctrinal  character.  *'  In  fact,"  says  Augusti,  *'  almost 
all  the  prayers,  doxologies,  and  hymns  of  the  ancient 
Church  are  nothing  else  than  prayers  and  supplications 
to  the  triune  God  or  to  Jesus  Christ  They  were  genei^ 
ally  altogether  doctrinal.  The  prayers  and  psalms,  of 
merely  a  moral  character,  which  the  modem  Church 
has  in  great  abundance,  in  the  ancient  were  alt<^ether 
unknown"  {Denkumrdigkeiten,  v,  417;  comp.  Neander, 
AUgem.  Kirchengesch,  i,  528;  Engl.  ed.  i,  804). 

One  such  composition  of  the  primitive  Church — a 
h3rmn — has  come  down  to  us  entire.  It  is  found  in  the 
Pcsdagogue  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  a  work  bearing 
date  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  from  the  time 
of  the  apostles ;  but  it  is  ascribed  to  another,  and  as- 
signed to  an  earlier  origin.  It  is  wanting  in  some  of 
the  manuscripts  of  Clement.  It  contains  figurative 
language  and  forms  of  expression  which  were  familiar 
to  the  Church  at  an  earlier  date;  and,  for  various  rea- 
sons, is  regarded  by  MUnter  (^Metriecke  Offenbar,  p.  82) 
and  Bull  (^Defensio  fdei  Nicama,  §  iii,  ch.  2,  p.  816)  as 
a  venerable  relic  of  the  early  Church,  which  has  escaped 
the  ravages  of  time,  and  stiU  remains  a  solitary  remnant 
of  the  Christian  psalmody  of  that  early  age.  It  is  cer- 
tainly very  ancient,  and  the  earliest  that  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  us  (see  Hymnolooy,  in  voL  iv,  p.  484,  coL  2). 
A  translation  of  it  is  furnished  in  Coleman's  Anciaa 
Christianityy  p.  884-86. 

Sacred  music  must,  in  the  primitive  Church,  have 
consisted  only  of  a  few  simple  airs  which  could  easily 
be  learned,  and  which,  by  frequent  repetition,  became 
familiar  to  all.  An  ornate  and  complicated  style  of 
music  would  have  been  alike  incompatible  with  the 
circumstances  of  these  Christian  worshippers  and  un» 
congenial  with  the  simplicity  of  their  primitive  forms 
(corop.  Augusti,  Denkvitrdigkeiteit^  v,  288).     In  their 
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songs  of  Zion,  both  old  and  young,  men  and  women, 
bore  a  part.  Their  psalmody  was  the  joint  act  of  the 
whole  assembly  in  unison.  Such  is  the  testimony  of 
Hilary,  A.D.  355  {Comment,  in  Psa.  orarr,  p.  174).  Am- 
brose remarks  that  the  injunction  of  the  apostle,  for- 
bidding women  to  speak  in  public,  relates  not  to  sing- 
ing, "for  this  is  delightful  in  every  age  and  suited  to 
every  sex"  (in  Psa,  i,  Prcef,  p.  741 ;  corop.  Ilexcemeron, 
lib.  iii,  c.  5,  p.  42).  The  authority  of  Chrysostom  is 
also  to  the  same  effects  "  It  was  the  ancient  custom, 
as  it  is  still  with  us,  for  all  to  (x>me  together,  and  unit- 
edly to  join  in  singing.  The  young  and  the  old,  rich 
and  poor,  male  and  female,  bond  and  free,  all  join  in 
one  song.  . . .  All  worldly  distinctions  here  cease,  and 
the  whole  congregation  form  one  general  chorus"  (^Hom^ 
xi,  vol.  xii,  p.  849 ;  ffom,  xxxvi,  in  1  Cor.  voL  x,  p.  340 ; 
comp.  Gerbert,  Mttsica  Sacraj  lib.  i,  §  11,  for  other  au- 
thorities). Each  member  was  invited,  at  pleasure  and 
accordiug  to  his  ability,  to  lead  their  devotions  in  a 
sacred  song  indited  by  himself.  Such  was  the  custom 
in  the  Corinthian  Church.  Such  was  still  the  custom 
in  the  age  of  TertuUian,  to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made.  Augustine  also  refers  to  the  same  usage, 
and  ascribes  to  divine  inspiration  the  talent  which  was 
manifested  in  this  extemporaneous  psalmody. 

Such  was  the  character  of  the  psalmody  of  the  early 
Church,  consisting  in  part  of  the  psalms  of  David,  and 
in  part  of  hyohns  composed  for  the  purpose  of  worship, 
and  expressive  of  love  and  praise  to  God  and  to  Christ 
(Neander,  A  Ugem,  Kirckengeteh,  i,  528 ;  Engl.  ed.  i,  304). 
Few  in  number,  and  sung  to  rude  and  simple  airs,  they 
yet  had  wonderful  power  over  those  primitive  saints. 
The  sacred  song  inspired  their  devotions  both  in  the 
public  and  private  worship  of  God.  At  their  family 
board  it  quickened  their  gratitude  to  God,  who  gave 
them  their  daily  bread.  It  enlivened  their  domestic 
and  social  intercourse ;  it  relieved  the  weariness  of  their 
daily  labor ;  it  cheered  them  in  solitude,  comforted  them 
in  affliction,  and  supported  them  under  persecution. 
**  Go  where  you  will,"  says  Jerome, "  the  ploughman  at 
his  plough  sings  his  joyful  hallelujahs,  the  busy  mower 
regales  himself  with  his  psalms,  and  the  vine-dresser  is 
singing  one  of  the  songs  of  David.  Such  are  our  songs 
— our  love-songs,  as  they  are  called — the  solace  of  the 
shepherd  in  his  solitude  and  of  the  husbandman  in  his 
toil"  (Ep.  xviif  ad  MarceUum).  Fearless  of  reproach,  of 
|)erBecntion,  and  of  death,  they  continued  in  the  face  of 
their  enemies  to  sing  their  sacred  songs  in  the  streets 
and  market-places  and  at  the  martyr's  stake.  Eusebius 
declares  himself  an  eye-witness  to  the  fact  that,  under 
their  persecutions  in  Thebais,  "  they  continued  to  their 
latest  breath  to  sing  psalms  and  hymns  and  thanks- 
givings to  the  God  of  heaven"  {HUt,  Eccles.  viii,  9; 
comp.  Herder,  Briefs  zur  Befdrderung  der  Ilumanitat 
7  Samml.  p.  28  sq. ;  Augusti,  Denkwurd^keUen,  v,  296- 
97 ;  Coleman,  Manual^  p.  881-83). 

II.  ItmovaHons. — From  the  4th  century  onward  the 
Christian  Church  greatly  modified  the  mode  of  pei^ 
forming  this  part  of  public  worship. 

1.  The  first  innovation  occurred  in  the  Syrian  church- 
es, where  responsive  singing  was  introduced,  probably 
very  early  in  the  4th  century.  Soon  after  it  became 
the  practice  of  th^  Eastern  churches  generally,  and 
finally  was  transferred  to  the  West  also  by  St.  Ambrose 
of  Milan  ( A.D.  870),  and  was  called  there  the  Ambrosian 
style  of  music.  Some  critics  believe  responsive  singing 
to  have  been  practiced  at  a  very  early  date.  Thus  it 
would  seem  from  the  epistle  of  Pliny  that  the  Christians 
of  whom  he  speaks  sang  alternate^  in  responses.  The 
ancient  hymn  from  Clement,  too,  above  mentioned, 
seems  tx>  be  constructed  with  reference  to  this  method 
of  singing.  There  is  besides  an  ancient  but  certainly 
groundlera  tradition  extant  in  Socrates  (^Hixt,  JScdes. 
vi,  8)  that  Ignatius  was  the  first  to  introduce  this  style 
of  music  in  the  Church  of  Antioch.  It  was  certainly 
familiar  to  the  Jews,  who  often  sang  responsively  in 
the  worship  of  the  Temple.    In  some  instances  the 


same  style  of  singing  may  have  been  practiced  too  m 
the  primitive  Church.  But  responave  singing  i»  imc 
generally  allowed  to  have  been  in  frequent  use  daring 
the  first  800  years  of  the  Christian  sen.  This  mode  oif 
singing  was  then  common  in  the  theatres  and  templca 
of  the  Gentiles,  and  for  this  reason  was  gencnDy  di»- 
carded  by  the  primitive  Christians  (Augusti,  Dmbnr- 
digkeiieny  v,  278). 

2.  The  appointment  of  singers  as  a  distinct  class  of 
officers  in  the  Church  for  this  part  of  religioos  wonhipk 
and  the  consequent  introduction  of  profane  mvsie  intu 
the  church,  marks  another  alteration  in  the  pealasodr 
of  the  Church.    These  innovations  were  fint  made  in 
the  4th  century ;  and  though  the  people  contionrd  for 
a  century  or  more  to  enjoy  their  ancient  privily  of  sO 
singing  together,  it  is  conceivable  that  it  gnduaJly  ira» 
forced  to  die,  as  a  promiscuous  assembly  could  not  wdl 
unite  in  theatrical  music  which  required  in  itspcrfonih 
ers  a  degree  of  skill  altogether  superior  to  that  wbicb 
all  the  members  of  a  congregation  could  be  expected  t^ 
possess.     An  artificial,  theatrical  style  of  muse,  harinc 
no  affinity  with  the  worship  of  God,  soon  began  to  take 
the  place  of  those  solemn  airs  which  before  bad  inspind 
the  devotions  of  his  people.     The  music  of  the  thestic 
was  transferred  to  the  church,  which  accordingly  be- 
came the  scene  of  theatrical  pomp  and  display  rather 
than  the  house  of  prayer  and  of  praise,  to  inspire  by  it» 
appropriate  and  solemn  rites  the  spiritual  worship  of 
God.     The  consequences  of  indulging  this  depnred 
taste  for  secular  music  in  the  church  are  exhibited  by 
Neander  in  the  foUowing  extract :  **  We  have  to  r^nt 
that  both  in  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  Church  their 
sacred  music  had  already  assumed  an  artificial  and  the* 
atrical  character,  and  was  so  far  removed  from  its  orig- 
inal simplicity  that  even  in  the  4th  centuiy  the  abbot 
Pambo  of  Egypt  complained  that  heathen  melodies 
[accompanied  as  it  seems  with  the  action  of  the  banb 
and  the  feet]  had  been  introduced  into  their  Chnrdi 
psalmody"  {Kirckertgesch.  ii,  681 :  comp.  Scr^Oom  Ke- 
clesiasticif  De  Musica^  i  [1784],  3).    Isidore  of  PdnsioB 
also  complained  of  the  theatrical  singing,  especially  that 
of  the  women,  which,  instead  of  inducing  penitence  fv 
sin,  tended  much  more  to  awaken  sinful  desire!  (n 
BibHoth,  Patr,  vii,  548).    Jerome  also,  in  remaxti^ 
upon  Eph.  V,  19,  says:  **May  all  hear  it  whose  bosim* 
it  is  to  sing  in  the  church.    Not  with  the  voice,  boi 
with  the  heartf  we  sing  praises  to  God.     Not  like  the 
comedians  should  they  raise  their  sweet  and  Hqai 
notes  to  entertain  the  assembly  with  theatrical  wanp 
and  melodies  in  the  church,  but  the  fire  of  godly  pxtr 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  should  inspire  oer 
songs.    Then  would  not  the  voice  of  the  aingen,  but  the 
utterance  of  the  divine  word,  expel  the  evil  spirit  fit«a 
those  who,  like  Saul,  are  possessed  with  it.    But,  imtesA 
of  this,  that  same  spirit  is  invited  rather  to  the  pnet»- 
sion  of  those  who  have  converted  the  house  of  God  iBit> 
a  pagon  theatre"  {Comment,  m  £p.  £pk^  liK  iii,  c  Si 
tom.  iv,  p.  887  [ed.  Martianss]).     Until  the  6th  or  7tb 
century  the  people  were  not  entirely  exdoded  fita 
participation  in  the  psalmody  of  the  Qmrch,  and  masy 
there  were  who  continued  to  bear  some  port  in  it  even 
after  it  had  become  a  cultivated  theatrical  ait,  for  the 
practice  of  which  the  singers  were  appmnted  as  a  dis- 
tinct order  of  the  Church,  but  it  was  mainly  in  the 
chorus  or  in  responses  thot  the  people  could  have  their 
part.     Thus  it  soon  came  about  that  the  many,  in6tv»: 
of  uniting  their  hearts  and  their  voices  in  the  Mcg> 
of  Zion,  could  only  sit  coldly  by  as  spectaton. 

8.  Here^  largely  pervading  the  Church,  and  mak- 
ing rapid  headway  by  incorporation  into  hymns  wbkh 
were  the  laity's  property,  various  restrictions  were  (tern 
time  to  time  laid  upon  the  use  of  hymns  of  Abmos  rw 
position  in  distinction  firom  the  inspired  psalms  of  Darid: 
and  finally  the  Church  authorities,  in  order  oaoie  efiecttt- 
ally  to  resist  all  encroachments  of  heresy,  were  driren  » 
the  necessity  either  of  cultivating  and  impioving  tbor 
own  psalmody,  or  of  opposing  their  authoritr  to  stay  the 
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progren  of  this  eviL    The  fonna*  was  the  expedient  of  ^ 
Ambrose,  Hilary,  Gregory  Nszisnzen,  ChiyscMtum,  An-  ; 
gustine,  etc.    But  the  other  sltemiUiTe  in  turn  was  also  ' 
attempted.     The  churches  by  eedesiastical  authority 
were  restricted  to  the  use  of  the  Psalter  and  other  ca- 
nonical songs  of  the  Scriptures.     All  hymns  of  merely  . 
human  composition  were  prohibited  as  of  a  dangerous 
tendency  and  unsuitable  to  the  purposes  of  public  wor-  | 
ship.    The  Synod  of  I.iaodicea  (A.D.  SU-346,  c  59)  felt 
itself  compelled  to  pass  a  decree  to  that  effect.     The  _ 
decree  was  not,  however,  fully  enforced;  the  clergy  , 
eventually  claimed  the  right  of  performing  the  sacred 
music  as  a  privilege  exdusicefy  their  own.    And  finally, 
the  more  effectually  to  exclude  the  people,  the  singing 
was  in  Latin.    Where  that  was  not  the  vernacular , 
tongue,  this  rule  was  of  necessity  an  effectual  bar  to  ^ 
the  participation  of  the  people  in  this  part  of  public 
worship.  Besides,  the  doctrine  was  industriously  propa-  ' 
gated  that  the  Latin  was  the  appropriate  language  of  | 
devotion,  which  became  not  the  profane  lips  of  the  laity  I 
in  these  religious  solemnities,  but  only  those  of  the  | 
clergy,  who  had  been  consecrated  to  the  service  of  the 
sanctuary.    This  expedient  shut  out  the  people  from 
any  participation  in  this  delightful  part  of  public  wor- 
ship.   The  Reformation  again  restored  to  the  people 
their  ancient  and  inestimable  right.    At  that  time  the 
greater  part  of  the  services  of  the  Romish  Church  was 
sung  to  musical  notes,  and  on  the  occasion  of  great  fes- 
tiv^  the  choral  service  was  performed  with  great  pomp 
by  a  numerous  choir  of  men  and  boys.    That  abuses  of 
the  most  flagrant  kind  hsd  found  their  way  into  this 
department  of  Romish  wo»hip  is  beyond  a  doubt,  as 
the  Coundl  of  Trent  found  it  necessary  to  issue  a  decree 
on  the  subject,  in  which  they  plainly  state  that  in  the 
celebration  of  the  mass,  hymns,  some  of  a  profane  and 
others  of  a  lascivious  nature,  had  crept  into  the  service, 
and  given  great  scandal  to  professors  of  the  truth.    But 
by  this  decree  the  council,  while  it  arranged  the  choral 
service  on  a  proper  footing,  freeing  it  firom  all  extra- 
neous matter,  gave  choral  music  also  a  sanction  which 
it  had  hitherto  wanted.    From  that  time  the  Church 
of  Rome  began  to  display  that  profound  veneration  for 
choral  music  which  it  has  continued  to  manifest  down 
to  the  present  day. 

The  Protestants  at  the  Reformation  differed  on  the 
subject  of  sacred  music  The  Lutherans  in  great  meas- 
ure adq>ted  the  Romish  ritual,  and  retained  the  choral 
service.  Some  of  the  Reformed  churches  varied  more 
widelv  from  Rome  than  others.  Calvin  introduced  a 
plain  metrical  psalmody,  selecting  for  use  in  churches 
the  yersion  of  the  Psalms  by  Marot,  which  he  divided 
into  small  portions,  and  appointed  to  be  sung  in  public 
worship.  This  Psalter  was  bound  up  with  the  Geneva 
Catechism.  When  the  Reformation  was  introduced  into 
England,  Henry  VIH,  himself  a  musician  of  considera- 
ble celebrity,  showed  his  partiality  for  the  choral  service 
by  retaining  it.  The  cathedral  musical  service  of  the 
Reformed  Church  of  England  was  framed  by  John  Mar- 
beck  of  Windsor,  in  a  form  little  different  from  that 
which  is  at  present  in  use.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the 
ancient  foundations  of  conventual,  collegiate,  and  cathe- 
dral churches  make  no  provision  for  an  organist,  but 
simply  for  canons,  minor  canons,  and  choristers.  The 
first  Act  of  Uniformity,  passed  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
YI,  allowed  the  cleigy  either  to  adopt  the  plain  metrical 
pialmody  or  to  preserve  the  use  of  the  choral  service. 
The  musical  part  of  queen  Elizabeth's  liturgy  is  said  to 
Jiave  been  arranged  by  Parker,  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
The  Puritans^  however,  objected  strongly  to  the  cathe- 
dral rites,  particularly  "  the  tossing  the  Psalms  from  one 
side  to  the  other,"  as  Cartwright  sarcastically  describes 
the  musical  service ;  and  it  was  regarded  as  inconsistent 
with  that  beautiful  simplicity  which  ought  ever  to  char- 
acterize the  ordinance  of  divine  worship.  The  assaults 
made  by  Puritans  upon  the  musical  as  well  as  other 
portions  of  the  cathedral  service  were  answered  with 
l^reat  ability  and  power  by  Richard  Hooker  in  his  fa- 


mous work  on  Eedesiastical  PoUf^h  the  firat  four  boolES 
of  which  appeared  in  1594,  and  the  fifth  in  1587.  From 
the  date  of  that  masteriy  defence  of  the  polity  of  the 
Church  of  England  down  to  the  present  day  no  mate- 
rial change  has  Ukea  place  in  the  musical  service  of 
that  Church.  The  Lutheran  and  Episcopal  chuTcbe». 
both  in  Europe  and  America,  have  also  a  solemn  service, 
while  the  RdTormed  Church,  including  the  Presbyterian 
and  Independent,  have  a  plain  selection  of  melodies  u* 
which  the  metrical  Pftalms,  Paraphrases,  and  Hymns 
are  set.  There  is  almost  uuiveraally  a  precentor  or 
leader  of  the  sacred  music  in  the  congr^ation,  and  in 
some  cases  a  select  choir  or  band  of  male  and  female 
voices,  while  the  whole  congr^ation  is  expected  to  join 
in  this  solemn  part  of  the  devotional  exercises  of  the 
sanctuary.  For  a  number  of  yean  past,  while  Romisb 
churches  in  Europe  and  America  have  made  a  gorgeous 
display  of  their  musical  service,  which  is  still  divided 
between  the  chants  of  the  priests  and  the  theatrical 
performances  of  the  choir,  made  up  altogether,  as  a  rule, 
of  r^ularly  trained  musicians,  vocal  and  instrumental, 
who  have  thus  perverted  most  effectually  the  devotional 
ends  of  sacred  music,  the  Protestant  churches  have 
aroused  to  a  more  careful  truning  of  their  whole  con- 
gregation in  the  art  of  sacred  music,  that  this  interest- 
ing and  impressive  part  of  divine  worship  may  be  con- 
ducted both  with  melody  of  the  voice  and  of  the  heart 
unto  the  Lord.  See,  however,  for  details,  especially  on 
the  innovations  in  the  Protestant  churches,  the  influence 
of  sacred  song  as  exhiMted  in  recent  times  in  revivals, 
the  articles  Psalmody  and  Rkvtvau 

IIL  Use  of  Inshrumemts  m  the  Ckwrtk,—The  Greeks 
as  well  as  the  Jews  were  wont  to  use  instmm^its  as  ac- 
companiments in  their  sacred  songs.  The  converts  to 
Christianity  accordingly  must  have  been  familiar  with 
this  mode  of  singing;  yet  it  is  generally  believed  that 
the  primitive  Christians  failed  to  adopt  the  use  of  in- 
strumental music  in  their  religious  worship.  The  word 
if/aXX«v,  which  the  apostle  uses  in  Eph.  v,  19,  has  been 
taken  by  some  cridcs  to  indicate  that  they  sang  with 
such  accompaniments.  The  same  b  supposed  by  some 
to  be  intimated  by  the  golden  harps  which  John,  in  the 
Apocal3rpse,  put  into  the  hands  of  the  four-and-tweuty 
elders.  But  if  this  be  the  correct  inference,  it  is  strange 
indeed  that  neither  Ambrose  (in  Psa.  i,  Prtef.  p.  740), 
nor  Basil  (in  Psa,  i,  voL  ii,  p.  713),  nor  Chrysostom 
(^Psa,  xlij  voL  V,  p.  181),  in  the  noble  encomiums  which 
they  severally  pronounce  upon  music,  make  any  men- 
tion of  instrumental  music.  Basil,  indeed,  expressly 
condemns  it  as  ministering  only  to  the  depraved  pas- 
sions of  men  {Horn,  iv,  vol.  i,  p.  33),  and  must  have 
been  led  to  this  condemnation  because  some  had  gone 
astray  and  borrowed  this  practice  from  the  heathens. 
Thus  it  is  reported  that  at  Alexandria  it  was  the  cus- 
tom to  accompany  the  singing  with  the  flute,  which 
practice  was  expressly  forbidden  by  Clement  of  Al- 
exandria in  A.D.  190  as  too  worldly,  but  he  then  in- 
stituted in  its  stead  the  use  of  the  harp.  In  the  time 
of  Constantine  the  Great  the  Ambrosian  chant  (q.  v.) 
was  introduced,  consisting  of  hymns  and  psalms  sung, 
it  is  said,  in  the  four  first  keys  of  the  ancient  Greek. 
The  tendency  of  this  was  to  secularize  the  music  of  the 
Church,  and  to  encourage  singing  by  a  choir.  The 
general  introduction  of  instrumental  music  can  certain- 
ly not  be  assigned  to  a  date  earlier  than  the  5th  and  6th 
centuries;  yea,  even  Gregory  the  Great,  who  towards 
the  end  of  the  6th  century  added  greatly  to  the  existing 
Church  music,  absolutely  prohibited  the  use  of  instru- 
ments. Several  centuries  later  the  introduction  of  the 
organ  in  sacred  service  gave  a  place  to  instruments  as  ac- 
companiments fbr  Christian  song,  and  from  that  time  to 
this  they  have  been  freely  used  with  few  exceptions.  The 
first  organ  is  believed  to  have  been  used  in  Church  ser- 
vice in  the  18th  century.  Organs  were,  however,  in  use 
before  thb  in  the  theatre.  They  were  never  r^arded 
with  favor  in  the  Eastern  Church,  and' were  vehement- 
ly opposed  in  some  of  the  Western  churches.    In  Scot- 
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land  no  organ  is  allowed  to  this  day,  except  in  a  few  ' 
Episcopal  churches.     See  Music,  Instrumemtau     In 
the  English  convocation  held  A.D.  1562,  in  queen  Eliza-  : 
betb's  time,  for  settling  the  liturgy,  the  retaining  of  : 
organs  was  carried  only  fry  a  casting  vote.     See  Organ.  , 

IV.  Sacred  Music  as  a  Science. — A  certain  sort  of 
masic  seems  to  have  existed  in  all  countries  and  at  all 
times.  Even  instrumental  music  is  of  a  very  early 
date;  representations  of  musical  instruments  occur  on 
the  Egyptian  obelisks  and  tombs.  The  HindCi,  Chi-  ! 
nese,  and  Japanese  music  is  probably  what  it  was 
thousands  of  years  ago.  The  Chinese,  whose  music 
practically  is  unpleasant  to  refined  ears,  have  some 
sweet^toned  instruments,  and  a  notation  for  the  melo- 
dies played  on  them  which  is  sufficiently  clear.  Their 
history  and  fables  touching  the  art  antedate  by  many 
centuries  those  of  classic  nations.  The  higher  style 
of  Oriental  music,  which  has  a  limited  degree  of  melo- 
dious merit,  with  rhythms  logically  and  distinctly  drawn 
from  consociation  with  poetry  as  refined  and  liquid  as 
the  Italian,  may  be  found  in  that  of  India,  dating  also 
from  remotest  antiquity.  The  poetical  legends  of  Hindo- 
stan,  and  indeed  of  all  Southern  Asia,  rival  those  of  Chi- 
na and  Greece  in  ascribing  fabulous  efifects  to  music. 
The  Hindils  consider  every  art  as  a  direct  revelation 
from  heaven,  and  while  their  inferior  deities  communi- 
cated other  arts,  it  was  Brahma  himself  who  presented 
music  to  mortals.  The  music  of  the  Hebrews  is  sup- 
|)osed  to  have  had  a  defined  rhythm  and  melody.  The 
(■reeks  numbered  music  among  the  sciences,  and  stud- 
ied the  mathematical  proportions  of  sounds.  Their 
music,  however,  was  but  poetry  sung,  a  sort  of  musical 
recitation  or  intoning,  in  which  the  melodic  part  was  a 
mere  accesson'.  The  Romans  borrowed  their  music 
from  the  Etruscans  and  Greeks,  and  had  both  stringed 
instniments  and  wind  instruments. 

The  music  of  modem  Europe  is  a  new  art,  to 
which  nothing  analogous  seems  to  have  existed  among 
the  nations  of  antiquity.  We  look  therefore  to  the 
early  music  of  the  Christian  Church,  to  whose  fostering 
influence  through  several  centuries  the  preservation  and 
progress  of  art  was  due,  for  the  foundation  upon  which 
the  modem  system  is  built.  The  early  music  of  the 
Christian  Church  was  probably  in  part  of  Greek  and 
in  part  of  Hebrew  origin.  The  choral  was  at  first  sung 
in  octaves  and  unisons.  St.  Ambrose  and  Gregory  the 
Great  (590-60'l)  directed  their  attention  to  its  improve- 
ment, and  under  them  some  sort  of  harmony  or  counter- 
point seems  to  have  found  its  way  into  the  service  of 
the  Church.  The  latter  was  the  father  of  the  Gregori- 
an chant,  upon  the  broad  foundation  of  which  the  mu- 
sic of  the  Church  rested  for  several  centuries.  Further 
advances  were  made  by  Guido  of  Arezzo,  to  whom  no- 
tation by  lines  and  spaces  is  due ;  but  the  ecclesiastical 
music  had  still  an  uncertain  tonalitv  and  an  uncertain 
rhythm.  Franco  of  Cologne,  in  the  13th  century,  first 
indicated  the  duration  of  notes  by  diversity  of  form. 
He  and  John  of  Muris  in  the  following  century  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  more  rapid  progress  of  sacred 
music.  It  is  during  their  period  of  Christian  ecclesias- 
tical life  that  modem  music  first  attained  the  character 
of  an  art,  by  which  the  devout  heart  gives  utterance  to 
its  emotions.  Its  style  was  at  that  time  serious,  grand, 
and  full  of  expression  only  when  taken  as  a  whole ;  and 
as  the  Church  w^ould  not  renounce  the  few  melodies 
which  had  long  been  used,  art  could  exert  its  power 
only  on  the  harmonies  by  which  they  were  embellished. 
The  consequence  was  that  many  imitators  adopted  an 
artificial,  dry,  and  leamed  kind  of  music,  which  derived 
all  its  life  from  some  secular  airs  mingled  with  it. 
The  Synod  of  Trent  entreated  the  pope  that  he  would 
devise  some  plan  by  which  this  state  of  things  might 
be  improved.  Marcellus  II  accordingly  disclosed  his 
views  to  an  enthusiastic  young  man,  and  soon  after,  un- 
iler  the  papacy  of  Paul  IV,  Palestrina  presented  to  the 
world  his  Missa  Marcelli  (1555).  This  was  the  com- 
mencement of  a  revolution  in  sacred  music,  which  by 


his  influence  became  simple,  thoogbtful,  aspiring,  n 
cere,  and  noble,  but  destitute  of  passion  and  VsoAtaatau 
The  most  spiritual  of  all  arts,  it  mtaed  the  heaxt  into 
immediate  communion  with  the  Infinite,  and,  white  cel- 
ebrating the  mystery  of  the  divine  sacrifice  in  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  mass  to  which  it  was  especially  set. 
it  found  opportunity  to  express  and  to  elevate,  1^  its 
various  combinations  of  sounds,  evoy  kind  of  Cbrisdan 
feeling.  The  centre  of  this  school  was  the  papal  chap- 
el, and  its  last  creative  master  was  Gregoiio  Alkali 
(f  1640),  whose  Miserere,  composed  for  a  double  choir, 
expresses  with  wonderful  simplicity  all  the  calm  and 
profound  sufferings  of  a  Chiistian  heart  beneath  the 
Saviour's  cross.  * 

The  invention  of  the  organ,  and  its  use  in  accompa- 
nying the  choral,  had  a  laxge  share  in  the  developinent 
of  harmony.    Along  with  the  music  of  the  Church,  ami 
independently  of  it,  secular  mosic  was  making  grad- 
ual advances,  guided  more  by  the  ear  than  by  science; 
it  seems  to  have  had  a  more  decided  rhythm,  tboogk 
not  indicated  as  yet  by  bars.    The  airs  which  have  be- 
come national  in  different  countries  were  devetopociiM 
of  it,  but  it  had  its  chief  seat  in  Belgic  Gaul ;  and  tbe 
reconciliation  of  musical  science  with  musical  aDrt,be|nin 
in  Flanders  by  Joaquin  Depr^s  in  the  15t1i  centuir,  w* 
completed  in  the  17th  century  by  Palestrina  and  \m 
school  at  Rome,  and  reacted  eventually  on  the  ecclesi- 
astical style.     "Mediaeval  Church  munc,"  says  Yrd. 
Paine,  '*  did  not  fulfil  the  entire  mission  of  the  art,  ftr 
it  failed  to  embrace  within  its  scope  of  expresoon  all 
the  nature  of  man,  leaving  out  an  important  element  cf 
artistic  representation — his  earthly  acts  and  paasioBS.  h 
was  reserved  for  secular  music  to  supply  this  mmA. 
Music  can  also  express  outside  of  the  Church  the  high- 
est principles  of  r^igion  and  morality,  as  they  iofioeiKe 
the  sentiments  and  actions  of  men.     The  RefonDstim 
of  the  16ih  century  was  undoubtedly  the  means  of  giv- 
ing a  new  impulse  to  the  cultivation  of  secular  muk. 
which  previously  had  been  ignored  and  held  in  eca- 
tempt  by  the  educated  musicians  and  ecclesiastics;  aad 
in  Germany  the  Reformation  was  also  the  source  »( i 
new  style  of  sacred  music  of  popular  origin.    Dnriaf: 
the  absolute  reign  of  mediaaval  counterpoint  the  seme 
of  melody  which  existed  later  in  the  songs  of  the  tzon- 
badours  and  minnesingers,  and  other  popular  xaAo&ti 
of  a  very  early  date,  was  almost  wholly  lost,  and  cobk- 
quently  melody  had  to  be  discovered  again,  so  to  fpcik. 
about  the  year  1600.    It  was  not  the  leamed  mosicijiB. 
but  mere  dilettanti,  who  took  these  first  stepe  on  a  aev 
path.     In  Italy  the  increasing  interest  in  ancient  lita- 
ature  and  art  led  to  an  ardent  desire  on  the  part  of  ci^ 
tivated  men  to  restore  Greek  tragedy.     Enthusiaet^ 
painted  its  splendors  in  glowing  colore     They  beUeveil 
that  modem  counterpoint  could  not  compare  with  as- 
cient  music,  either  with  respect  to  the  aimfde  bcaoty  ^ 
the  melody  or  the  comprehensive  cleaniess  and  rhets- 
ical  expression  of  the  words.    This  idea  of  reetoring  tbr 
ancient  drama  and  music  was  first  advocated  at  the 
meetings  of  a  society  of  scholars  and  artists  at  Flor»oe. 
The  names  of  Yinoenzio  Galilei,  Caocini,  CavalieTe,  and 
Peri  have  come  down  to  us  as  associated  with  these  fee- 
ble beginnings  of  the  musical  drama.     As  the  lesnlt  c( 
their  efforts  they  unfolded  a  new  element  in  music  tk 
modem  recit^ce,  out  of  which  the  <m*  was  gradnaJh 
developed.     It  is  true  the  heavy  and  mraiotonoas  reci- 
tative which  the  Florentine  dilettanti  had  intivducri! 
remained  for  a  time  a  doubtful  experiment;  yet  the 
love  for  dramatic  representations  helped  to  sostain  tk 
novelty  until  the  advent  of  original  masters,  like  M<«- 
teverde,  Carestini,  and,  above  all,  Alessandio  ScariattL 
Under  their  guidance  the  recitative  grew  mote  flexibk 
and  expressive;  the  dramatic  action  and  lyric  p«aw< 
of  the  play  were  heightened  by  means  of  the  on^Mttrai 
accompaniment,  and  the  true  mioso  style  of  aingiaK 
was  formed.    Finally,  the  air  sprang  into  file,  and  tb^ 
flsra  of  beautiful  and  sensuous  melody  was  fairly  iiuB- 
gurated."    The  opera,  which  thus  apjKarcd  ncariy  coc- 
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temporaneoiuly  with  the  Reformation  and  revival  of 
letters  (about  1600)|  greatly  enlarged  the  domain  of  mu- 
sic, luiy  advanced  in  melody,  and  Germany  in  har- 
mony. Instrumental  music  in  this  way  came  to  occupy 
a  more  and  more  prominent  place.  Upon  sacred  music 
t  he  influence  of  the  opera  was  very  marked.  It  brought 
about  the  introduction  of  solo  singing  and  instrumental 
accompaniment  into  sacred  music,  and  in  consequence 
the  strict  ecclesiastical  style  was  greatly  modified.  In 
the  course  of  the  ISth  century  Italian  Church  music  had 
wandered  so  Cu  away  from  the  chaste  ideal  of  Palestrina 
as  to  loee  its  sacred  style  almost  wholly.  These  inno- 
vations in  the  field  of  music  brought  about  a  conflict 
with  the  old  ecclesiastical  style,  which  struggled  in 
Rome  to  maintain  its  ground.  The  consequence  was 
that  the  school  of  music  founded  by  Neri  began  to  per- 
form in  the  oratorium  pieces  relating  to  subjects  from 
Kicred  history.  In  this  way  came  into  existence  the 
oratoriOf  intermediate  between  the  ancient  and  modem 
styles  of  music,  and  more  distinctly  expressive  of  pre- 
cise characters  and  situations,  more  agreeable  in  its 
melodies,  and  richer  in  its  instrumental  accompani- 
ments (comp.  Hase,  Ch,  Hist,  p.  465).  Not  only  on  the 
Continent,  but  also  in  England,  this  species  of  sacred 
music  made  its  way.  During  the  changes  introduced 
there  in  ecclesiastical  music  at  the  Restoration  the 
school  of  Purcell  (q.  v.)  had  arisen.  This  paved  the 
way  for  the  oratorio,  and  a  little  later  England  adopted 
the  German  Handel,  who  was  the  precursor  of  Haydn, 
Mozart,  Beethoven,  Spohr,  and  Mendelssohn.  These 
masters,  though  they  exercised  their  gifts  in  almost 
every  noUe  form  of  musical  composition,  dedicated  their 
genius  especially  to  the  pure  and  sublime  themes  of  re- 
ligion. Handel's  forty  operas  are  almost  forgotten ;  his 
long  career  as  a  dramatic  composer,  however,  served  as 
an  excellent  school  for  his  faculties,  and  his  triumphs 
in  the  field  of  oratorio  music  were  but  the  natural  fruits 
of  his  previous  discipline.  Handel's  strength  of  charac- 
ter and  sincere  faith  rendered  him  fully  worthy  as  a 
raan,  as  well  as  an  artist,  to  create  such  works  as  the 
Messiah  and  Israel  in  EgypU  These  masterpieces  are 
not  mere  lyric  and  dramatic  works;  they  possess  a 
grand  objective  and  ideal  character,  comparable  only  to 
the  greatest  works  of  art;  to  the  Greek  drama  or  the 
romantic  tragedies  of  Shakespeare.  But  the  oratorio 
we  do  not  care  to  see  regarded  as  the  highest  type  and 
expression  of  modem  Church  music  As  such  the  can- 
tatas and  passion  music  by  Bach  express  more  intensely 
and  vividly  than  any  other  compositions  a  profound  re- 
ligious conviction.  The  Passion  to  8t,  Matthew  has  no 
rival  in  its  special  form.  It  is  the  most  dramatic  and 
vivid  conception  in  art  of  the  trial  and  death  of  Christ. 
Among  hundreds  of  similar  works,  this  is  the  only  music 
that  has  lived. 

Here  it  may  most  appropriately  be  stated  that  all 
sacred  music  since  the  16th  century  must  be  divided 
into  two  general  divisions,  choral  and  Jiguraie  music. 
Oboral  music  is.  in  its  original  form,  Church  singing 
only,  in  which  the  melody  is  solemnly  slow.  It  is  de- 
void of  ornament,  and  not  bound  to  a  strict  observance 
of  time.  Figurate  music  is  the  execution  of  religious 
pieces  with  accompaniment  of  instruments,  and  arose 
from  the  choral  melodies  arranged  for  four  or  more 
voices,  and  having  for  their  theme  hymns,  psalms,  or 
passages  of  Scripture.  From  the  signs  or  figures  used 
in  the  different  parts,  and  which  were  not  used  in  cho- 
ral music,  this  style  received  the  name  of  figurate.  The 
organ  was  generally  used  in  it  to  conduct  and  assist 
the  voice,  and  subsequently  stringed  and  wind  instru- 
ments were  gradually  added.  At  first  the  instruments 
were  used  only  to  give  the  tone  to  the  singers.  At  the 
Keformation  the  Calvinistic  Church  entirely  rejected 
the  use  of  instraments.  The  ancient  Italian  masters, 
such  as  Palestrina  and  Orlando  di  Lasso,  composed  no 
instramental  music.  Yet  Luther  introduced  the  custom 
of  having  chorals  executed  by  instruments.  The  gen- 
eral use  of  the  organ  for  accompaniment  dates  from 


about  the  year  1640.  Figurate  music  and  choir  singing, 
as  distinguished  from  congregational  singing,  appears 
already  in  the  fugues  and  motets  of  the  14th  century, 
in  which,  after  one  part  had  commenced  the  singing,  it 
was  taken  up  by  a  second,  then  by  a  third,  a  fourth,  and 
finally  taken  up  again  by  the  first,  and  so  on  to  the  end. 
We  find  it  also  in  many  compositions  of  the  times  of  the 
Reformation,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  festive  songs  of 
John  Eccard  (f  1611).  Hamraerschmidt  (f  1675)  gave 
to  this  style  a  fuller  development,  and  entitled  it  by  the 
name  of  madrigaL  In  Italy,  in  the  16th  century,  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  opera,  as  we  have  seen  above,  was  not 
without  infiuence  on  sacred  music,  which  gradually  ac- 
quired a  more  secular  style.  Besides,  this  also  led  to  thei 
use  of  musical  instmments  in  the  churches.  From  Italy 
the  custom  was  introduced  into  Germany  by  John  Pne- 
torius  (t  1621)  and  Henry  SchUtz  (f  1762),  and  thus 
gave  rise  to  the  caMaity  in  which  John  Sebastian  Bach 
particularly  distinguished  himself,  and  of  which  we 
have  spoken  above.  By  all  these  innovations  it  is  be- 
lieved the  old  solemn  style  of  sacred  music  lost  ground, 
and  the  oratorio  itself  gradually  turned  more  to  the  op- 
era. Mozart  and  Beethoven  wrote  sacred  music  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  style  as  operas.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Romish  clergy  did  not  better  the  position  by  re- 
turning to  the  ante-Palestrinan  mode  of  chanting  mass, 
and  this  was  not  without  a  certain  infiuence  again  in 
making  the  sacred  music  of  the  Protestant  churches 
more  secular.  The  importance  of  instrumental  music 
was  also  on  the  increase ;  overtures  and  dancing-tunes 
were  often  played  on  the  organ  before  and  after  service. 
It  is  only  with  the  revival  of  evangelical  piety  that  a 
change  commenced  to  be  percepdble  in  sacred  music :  it 
was  brought  about  mainly  by  the  efforts  of  such  com- 
posers as  C.  F.  Becker,  J.  C.  H.  RUck,  G.  W.  Korner,  and 
by  the  collection  of  classical  pieces  for  the  organ  pub- 
lished by  Kocher,  Silcher,  and  Freeh  in  1851.  The  an- 
cient figurate  pieces  were  also  remodelled  by  such  com- 
posers as  RUck,  A.  W.  Bach,  C.  G.  Reissiger,  Silcher, 
Freeh,  Palmer,  etc  In  this  country  Lowell  Mason  (q  .v.) 
may  be  said  to  be  the  father  of  Christian  Church  music 
He  is  certainly  the  founder  of  the  American  school  of 
sacred  song,  though  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  our 
musicians,  especially  composers,  are  very  largely  influ- 
enced by  European  culture,  particularly  German.  See 
Hawkins,  General  Hist,  of  the  Science  and  Practice  of 
Music  (Lond.  1776 ;  new  ed.  1853,  2  vols.  4to) ;  Bumey, 
Hist,  of  Music  (Lond.  1776-89,  4  vols.  4to) ;  Forkel,  Ge- 
schichte  d,  Musik  (Leips.  1788, 2  vols.) ;  HuUah,  Hist,  of 
Mod,  Music  (Lond.  1862) ;  Fetis,  Hist,  generak  de  la 
Musique  (Paris,  4  vols,  out,  but  yet  unfinished) ;  Chap- 
pell,  Hist,  of  Music  (Lond.  1874  and  sq.,  4  vols.) ;  Nau- 
mann,  UmgettaUung  der  Kirchenmusik  (1852) ;  Psalmen- 
gesang  in  der  EvangeL  Kirche  (1856) ;  Tonhmst.  in  der 
Culturgesch,  (186^-70);  Riddle,  Christian  Antiquities^  p. 
384-391;  Bingham,  Origines  EcclesiasticcB,  p.  315  sq.; 
Thibaut,  Ueher  ReinheU  der  Tonkunst  (Heidelb.  1826); 
Laurenzin,  Geschichte  der  Kirchenmusik  bei  d,  Italienem 
u.  Deutschen  (Leips.  1856) ;  Mansi,  xxix,  107 ;  Wiseman, 
The  Offices  of  Holy  Week  (Lond.  8vo);  Fink,  in  Zeit- 
schrifi,  f,  hist,  Theohgie,  1842 ;  Pierer,  Universal  Lexi- 
hon,  ix,  507 ;  Milman,  Hist,  of  Christiamty  and  Ixitin 
Christianity;  Neander,  Ch,  Hist,;  Schaff,  Ch,  HisL;  Bax- 
ter, Ecdes,  Hist,  of  England,  p.  263;  Ch,  and  World, 
1867,  art.  ix;  Brand,  Pop,  Antiquities  in  Great  Britain, 
ii,  267  sq. ;  Hardwick,  Hist,  of  the  Heformation,  p.  387- 
389;  Hase,  Hist,  of  the  Christian  Church,  p.  153,  465, 
675 ;  and  especially  Coleman,  Manual  of  Prelacy  and 
Ritualism,  ch.  xii.  See  also  the  articles  in  Lond,  Qu, 
Rev,  April,  1861,  art.  ii;  July,  1871,  art.  v;  Oct.  1872. 
art.  i;  Catholic  World,  March,  1870,  art.  iii;  For,  Qu. 
Rev,  XX,  29  sq. ;  xxui,  121-248.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Music,  Instrumental.  As  there  are  many  Chris- 
tians who  hold  that  the  use  of  instramental  music  in 
the  sacred  services  of  the  Church  does  not  find  its  war- 
rant in  the  New-Testament  Scriptures,  we  here  append 
an  article  on  this  negative  position.     We  add  a  few  ar- 
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garaenlfi  on  the  affirmative.  Following  so  closely  after 
the  historical  discussion  furnished  above,  the  inquiring 
student  will  be  the  better  able  to  judge  for  himself 
whether  instrumentals  can  be  used  in  ChrUtian  worship. 
I.  Against  the  use  of  instruments  in  Christian  church- 
es the  fbllowing  reasons  may  be  urged : 

1.  Thert  ia  no  warrant  m  (he  New  Testcanent/or  their 
use,  (a)  There  is  no  example  of  such  by  Peter,  Paul, 
John,  James,  or  the  Master  himself,  nor  by  any  others 
in  the  apostolic  age ;  nor  have  we  any  in  the  first  three 
centuries ;  nor  until  the  mystery  of  iniquity  was  strong- 
ly at  work.  (6)  We  have  no  command  either  to  make 
or  to  use  them.  It  is  claimed  that  i^aXXovric  in  £ph. 
V,  19  requires  playing  on  strings;  but  that  is  expressly 
declared  to  be  done  in  the  heart.  (See  in  a  following 
paragraph.)  (e)  We  find  no  directions,  formal  or  inci- 
dental, for  their  use ;  while  we  have  line  upon  line  about 
singing— what  to  sing,  when  to  sing,  how  to  sing. 

2.  IniUrwneniM  were  not  used  m  the  worship  o/the  an- 
cient  synagogue.  They  belonged  to  the  tabernacle  and 
the  Temple,  especially  the  latter;  but  were  never  in 
the  congregational  assemblies  of  God's  people.  The 
trumpet  and  other  loud  instruments  were  used  in  the 
synagogue,  not  to  accompany  the  psalm,  but  in  cele- 
brating ceruin  feasts  (Lev.  xxv,  9;  NumU  x,  10;  Psa. 
Ixxxi,  8).  There  was  a  feast  of  trumpets  (Lev.  xxiii, 
*24 ;  Numb,  xxix,  1).  They  were  used  for  proclamation, 
in  going  to  war,  in  moving  the  camps,  in  assembling 
the  congregations,  as  well  as  in  triumphs,  coronations, 
and  other  extraordinary  occasions  (Numb,  x,  1-10;  Lev. 
xxv,  9 ;  1  Kings  i,  34 ;  Joel  ii,  1 ;  Jer.  vi,  1,  et  aL).  Such 
celebrations  resembled  our  day  of  Independence,  but 
were  much  more  devotional,  and  withal  ceremonial  in 
their  meaning.  Conrad  I  ken  tells  us  that  the  Sabbath- 
day  was  introduced  with  blowing  trumpets  at  the  syna- 
gogues six  times.  At  the  first  blast  they  dropped  the 
instruments  of  husbandry,  and  returned  home  from  the 
field.  This  was  on  Friday  evening,  as  we  call  it.  At 
the  second  blast  they  closed  all  offices,  shops,  and  places 
of  business.  At  the  third  blast  pots  were  removed 
from  the  fire,  and  culinary'  occupation  was  suspended. 
The  other  three  blowings  were  to  designate  the  line  be- 
tween common  and  sacred  time.  All  of  these  uses, 
though  connected  with  the  worship,  were  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  the  psalmody  in  which  they  were  used  at 
the  Temple :  but  (a)  No  hint  is  given  in  Old  Testament 
or  New  that  instruments  were  ever  used  in  the  ^na- 
gogue  worship.  (6)  Orthodox  Jews  do  not  allow  the 
organ  or  any  other  instrument  in  their  synagogues; 
only  Reformed  or  Liberal  Jews  have  introduced  the  or- 
gan and  many  other  innovations,  (e)  Archieologists 
(Prideaux,  Hahn,  Calmet,  Townsend,  etc.)  make  no 
mention  of  instruments  in  the  worship,  while  they  de- 
scribe minutely  the  furniture  of  the  synagogue;  and 
Hahn  particularly  notices  the  singing  of  the  doxologies, 
such  as  Psa.  Ixxii,  18;  Ixviii,  1;  xcvi,  6;  and  cxiii,  1. 
Iken  gives  four  doxologies  for  the  Sabbath,  but  no  or- 
gan or  harp. 

8.  The  early  Be/ormerSf  when  they  came  out  ofRomt^ 
removed  them  as  the  monuments  of  idolatry,  Luther 
called  the  organ  an  ensign  of  Baal ;  Calvin  said  that  in- 
strumental music  was  not  fitter  to  be  adopted  into  the 
Christian  Church  than  the  incense  and  the  candlestick ; 
Knox  called  the  organ  a  kist  [chest]  of  whistles.  The 
Church  of  England  revived  them,  against  a  very  strong 
protest,  and  the  English  dissenters  would  not  touch 
them. 

4.  The  instruments  of  the  former  economy  were  cere- 
momaL  This  is  probably  the  chief  reason  for  their  use 
in  the  Temple.  They  were  not  merely  figurative,  like 
bread,  water,  wine,  light ;  nor  merely  typical,  like  Isaac, 
David,  Solomon,  and  the  manna ;  they  were  figurative, 
typical,  and  ceremonial,  as  appears  thus :  (a)  They  de- 
pended largely  on  the  priesthood.  The  tmmpet  was 
the  leading  instrument — roaster  of  the  whole;  this  be- 
longed exclusively  to  the  priests  (Numb,  x,  8,  9 ;  xxxi, 
6;  Josh,  vi,  4;  2  Chron.  xiii,  12, 14).    The  smaller  in- 


struments belonged  to  the  Levites^  whose  statioD  was 
adjoining  the  priests  (I  Chron.  xxiii,  28;  xxv,  IS). 
In  the  worship,  as  well  as  in  celebrations,  both  were 
combined  (I  Kings  i,  89,  40;  1  Chron.  xv,  14<28;  2 
Chron.  v,  12,  et  aL).    Thus  all  were  made  to  depend  <ni 
the  priesthood.    (6)  They  were  combined  over  the  sac- 
rifices (see  especially  Numb,  x,  10;  xxix,  1,  2,  etc;  1 
Chron.  xv,  26;  2  Chron.  vii,  6,  6;  xxix,  26-28;  xxx. 
21,  etc. ;  Ezra  iii,  4,  5,  10,  11 ;  Neh.  xii,  48;  oomp.  Ter. 
27,  85,  86,  41,  45^7).    (c)  They  bekmged  to  the  ns- 
tional  worship  of  the  peculiar  people  (Exod.  xv,  20;  2 
Sam.  vi,  6, 15) :  «  All  the  house  of  Israel"  (1  Chron.  xiii, 
5,  8;  XV,  3,  28;  2  Kings  iu,  18-15;  Pfea.  Ixviii,  25).  S(» 
it  had  been  arranged  from  the  first  (1  Chron.  xxx-,  1-8), 
and  so  carried  out  to  the  last  (Neh.  xii,  45).    Inciden- 
tal events,  as  well  as  set  forms,  show  the  same  conuec- 
tion :  the  "  company"  in  1  Sam.  x,  5  were  coming  down 
from  the  high-jdace,  and  those  in  Isa.  xxx,  29  are  go- 
ing up  to  iL     David's  individual  har|>  was  like  hU 
songs,  a  preparation  for  the  Temple;  and  the  incident 
of  2  Kings  iii,  15  was  a  national  affair.     Hence  (d), 
even  when  introduced  as  symbola  in  the  Apocalypse, 
they  are  grouped  with  their  usual  ceremonial  accom- 
paniments.    Trumpets  are  not  there  presented  as  part 
of  the  music,  though  prominent  for  other  uses.    The 
"  harpers"  have  their  **  vials  full  of  odors,"  stand  with 
the  Lamb  that  had  been  slain,  are  on  the  sea  of  glass, 
and  sing  the  song  of  Moses  and  the  Lamb.    They  hare 
their  Mount  Zion,  their  twelve  tribes,  their  city  of  Je- 
rusalem, their  Temple  and  its  pillars,  their  seven  can- 
dlesticks, ark  of  the  covenant,  altar  of  incense,  golden 
censer,  pot  of  manna,  cherubim,  white  robes,  palm- 
branches,  with  other  things  which  have  passed  awar 
together;  according  to  Hebu  vii,  12,  ^'Tbe  priesthoovi 
being  changed,  there  is  made,  i^  dvaytofc  (of  necessitrV 
a  change  also  of  the  law."    The  use — valid  use— of  all 
these  things  ceased  when  Christ  yielded  up  his  spirit  oii 
the  cross.     The  very  sanctum  sanctorum  was  thrown 
open  when  the  veil  was  rent     The  Chriiitian  Church 
carried  her  singing  not  from  the  Temple,  but  from  the 
synagogue.    See  Synagogue. 

5.  Instrumental  music  is  incon^HbU  with  direeHtm 
for  singing  given  in  the  N.T.  (a)  Heb.  xiii,  16:  ''Let 
us  offer  the  sacrifice  of  praise,  that  is,  the  fruit  of  the 
lips."  This  exhortation  is  given  in  terms  of  the  0.  T. 
(Psa.  1,  14;  Ixix,  80,  8L;  cxvi,  17;  Hoa.  xiv,  2,  Sept.), 
yet  the  formal  definition  of  praise  makes  it  the  produc- 
tion of  the  lips,  not  of  the  organ.  (6)  Eph.  v,  19: 
''  Singing  and  making  melody  (^dXXoyreCi  touekii^  the 
chords)  in  the  heart  to  the  Lord."  Praise  requires  more 
than  the  mere  **talk  of  the  lips"  (Prov.  xiv,  23^:  bni 
the  accompaniment  is  not  an  instrument  in  the  hand, 
but  a  living  organ  of  some  sort,  (c)  Col.  iii,  16 :  **  Sinf;- 
ing  with  grace  in  your  hearts  to  the  Lord."  In  thi> 
passage  "grace"  answers  exactly  to  i^oXXoitcc— 
^  touching  the  chords"  in  the  heart ;  both  passages  har- 
monize in  requiring  something  besides  the  voice,  as  do 
many  others.  But  that  something  is  not  a  machine  iu 
the  hand.  What  is  it?  What  was  symbolized  by  all 
these  cymbals,  organa,  harps,  trumpets — these  **  things 
without  life  gi\nng  sound?"  The  general  idea  of 
Christian  people  is  that  they  all  were  intended  to  repre- 
sent grace  in  the  heart — the  working  of  a  regenerated 
soul  in  gratitude  to  God.  Hence  the  martyr's  excla- 
mation, *^  O  for  a  well-tuned  harp  V  and  the  prayers  of 
godly  people  for  their  hearts  to  be  put  in  "  tune."  John 
Bunyan's  account  of  Mr.  Fearing,  who  was  always  play- 
ing  on  the  base,  with  many  such  allusions,  chime  in 
exactly  with  the  whole  idea  of  acceptable  worship  (John 
iv,  24,  "in  spirit  and  in  truth;"  1  Cor.  xiv,  15,  « I  will 
sing  with  the  spirit"). 

This  idea  is  supported  by  the  following  conadeia- 
tlons:  (a)  In  the  passages  above  cited  "grace"  in  one 
answers  to  "  melody"  in  the  other,  and  both  are  in  the 
heart  (6)  This  "melody,"  this  "grace,"  is  different 
from  the  *' singing" — superadded  to  the  "fhiit  of  the 
lipe."    (c)  The  "  harps"  hold  the  same  relation  to  praise 
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that  tbe  rtaia  of  *'  odors"  do  to  prayer.  1  Cor.  xiv,  15 : 
''I  will  pray  with  the  spirit**  (Psa.  cxli,  2;  Rev.  v,  8; 
viti,  8|  4).  (d)  They  are  eminently  adapted  to  repre- 
sent "  grace"  in  a  variety  of  aspects.  Take  the  follow- 
ing (with  the  trumpet  as  uaed  in  proclamation  we  have 
no  concern  here,  but  with  the  instruments  of  praise) : 

(1)  They  represent  grace  as  it  deals  with  the  deepest 
moving  of  the  affections,  both  in  sorrow  and  joy.  In 
laa.  XV  and  xvi  we  have  the  workings  of  pity,  even  to 
hopdeas  commiseration,  winding  up  w)|k  this:  *^My 
bowels  shall  sound  like  a  harp  for  Moab^and  like  ex- 
prenions,  bciii,  15;  Jer.  iv,  19;  xlviii,  86;  xxxl,  20, 
msigin;  comp.  Jer.  xxxi,  4  with  Job  xvii,  6.  They 
combine  the  deepest  mixture  of  sorrow  and  joy  (Gen. 
xxxi,  27 ;  Ezra  iii,  10).  The  change  of  feeling  is  some- 
times very  sudden  (Job  xxx,  81 ;  1  Chron.  xiii,  8-11 ; 
Rev.  xviii,  19-22).  The  same  sound  will  give  sorrow 
u>  one  and  joy  to  another  at  the  same  time  (1  Sam. 
xviii,  6<-9;  Psa.  xcvi,  9-13;  xcviii,  6-9,  with  Rev.  i,  7). 

(2)  They  represent  the  countless  variety  of  gracious 
experienoee,  with  their  wide  range  of  degrees  and  im- 
perfections, from  Bunyan*s  "  Mr.  Fearing*'  up  through 
tenor,  alto,  and  treble,  with  leger-line  above  the  clouds 
(2  Tim.  iv,  6-8).     The  combinations  of  musical  notes 
amount  to  millions  of  millions.    The  harp  of  a  thousand 
strings  is  a  low  approximation  to  playing  on  the  chords 
of  the  heart  to  the  Lord.     (8)  They  represent  grace  es- 
pecially in  its  pleasurable  aspects — pleasing  and  being 
pleased  (Psa.  xcii,  l~A).     Godly  sorrow  is  real  sorrow; 
the  harp  has  a  solemn  sound  when  played  on  the  base. 
8till  the  power  predominating,  both  in  music  and  in 
grace,  is  joy  (Kev.  xiv,  8;  xv,  8).     During  the  battle, 
long  before  the  triumph,  the  tabret  and  harp  are  heard 
amid  the  din  of  war  (Isa.  xxx,  82).    The  believer  is 
twmetimes  a  captive,  and  then  he  suspends  his  harp  on 
the  willow,  because  for  the  time  he  has  no  joy  (Psa. 
cxxxvii,  2).    In  every  case  short  of  this  he  can  joyfully 
touch  the  chords  in  the  heart  (Isa.  xxxviii,  20;  Hab. 
iii,  17-19).     (4)  They  represent  all  this  grace  in  the 
heart  as  something  that  has  been  put  there  (Psa.  iv,  7). 
The  natural  melody  of  the  soul  is  lost  in  the  fall — the 
strings  are  broken:  **Ye  must  be  bom  again."    The 
Ethiopian  treasurer,  when  born  of  water  and  of  the 
Spirit,  went  on  his  way  rejoicing.     Spiritual  joy  is  not 
natural,  but  gracious;  neither  is  it  unnatural,  it  fits  the 
place;  it  is  supemauiral,  restoring  the  soul  to  its  orig- 
inal, and  with  greater  security  (Isa.  xxxv,  10,  *'  Ever- 
lasting joy  upon  their  heads'*).     Ezek.  xxviii,  18  gives 
some  insight  into  this  matter:  "The  workmanship  of 
thy  tabrets  and  of  thy  pipes,"  etc.     There  is  textual 
difficulty  here  of  no  ordinary  breadth ;  but  whether  the 
personage  addressed  be  Ithobal,  or  Adam,  or  Abaddon, 
it  Ulostrates  the  case  in  hand ;  each  had  the  power  of 
music  ooncreated  with  him — especially  Lucifer,  son  of  the 
morning.     There  was  a  time  when  the  morning-stars 
sang  together,  Apollyon  with  the  rest    Such  tabrets 
and  pipes  must  have  been  of  a  spiritual  nature,  as  they 
were  of  exquisite  "  workmanship"  (Eph.  ii,  10,  **  We  are 
bis  workmanship,  created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good 
works;"  so  also  Gal.  vi,  15;  v,  6).     The  new  creation 
pitxinoes  the  faith  which  works  by  love,  and  harmonizes 
tbe  music  of  Moses  and  the  Lamb  (Psa.  cxix,  54 ;  xl,  8 ; 
Kom.  vii,  22;  Heb.  x,  9).    The  renewed  soul  sings  that 
song  which  no  other  can  learn.    Such  a  one  has  the 
melody  belonging  to  instruments  of  very  honorable 
luune  (1  Chron.  xvi,  42;  2  Chron.  vii,  6;  Rev.  xv,  2; 
Iab.  xxxviii,  20 ;  Hab.  iii,  19 ;  Psa.  lyii,  7,  '*  My  heart  is 
prepared— I  will  sing  and  if^oXw,"  Sept).     (5)  They 
represent  grace  in  its  perfection — the  sublimity  of  heav- 
enly joy.    Light  has  its  own  kind  of  sublimity;  hence 
we  read  of  "the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light." 
Light  reveals  objects  at  a  distance;  music  carries  us 
away.    Music  is  incomplete  unless  voice  and  harp  go 
t«^gether.    £xekiel*s  mellifinous  oratory  could  not  be  il- 
Iiutrated  by  the  one  without  the  other  (Ezek.  xxxiii, 
3%).    The  Temple  music  represented  very  fitly  the  joy 
uf  that  house  where  the  sweet  Singer  will  preside,  the 


glory  of  which  eye  hath  not  seen  nor  ear  heard ;  it  is 
** reserved;"  yet  it  is  "prepared"  for  them  that  love 
him ;  where  song  and  harp  and  organ  blend  with  sweet 
odors ;  while  they  sweep  the  chords  of  the  heart  to  the 
Lord.     (R.  H.) 

II.  In  faxcT  of  Ifutrumentai  Music  fir  ChurckeSf  it 
may  be  replied  that  the  above  considerations,  however 
plausible  in  general  and  often  beautiful  in  sentiment, 
are  rather  speculative  than  logical.  But  more  particu- 
larly, it  is  not  sufiicient  to  show  that  such  performances 
were  not  customary  or  known  in  the  sacred  services  of 
the  primitive  Christians;  if  we  would  authoritatively 
exclude  them,  it  must  be  proved  that  the  N.  T.  posi- 
tively forbids,  or  by  direct  implication  discountenances 
them.  There  are  many  practices  of  modem  times 
which  are  perfectly  lawful,  proper,  expedient,  and  edi- 
fying, which  were  not  known  in  the  earliest  days  of 
Christianity.  Such  an  argument  would  reprobate  Sun- 
day-schools and  numerous  well-approved  institutions  of 
the  present  day.  Our  Saviour  and  his  apostles  pur- 
posely left  all  these  immaterial  questions  and  detailed 
arrangements  discretionary  with  the  Chureh,  and  it  is 
best  they  should  so  remain.  Times  change,  and  relig- 
ious observances,  where  not  absolutely  prescribed,  must 
be  modified  accordingly. 

We  might  justly  add,  under  this  head,  that  there  is 
no  positive  proof,  afler  all,  that  instrumental  music  did 
not  in  any  case  accompany  the  songs  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians. The  evidence  a  sUentio  is  always  insecure.  In- 
deed the  reasoning  above  is  nut  altogether  conclusive 
on  this  very  point.  The  presumption  is  certainly  the 
other  way,  for  it  can  hardly  be  presumed  that  persons 
who  had  always  been  accustomed  to  associate  instru- 
mental music  with  the  services  of  the  sanctuarv — as 
was  the  case  at  least  with  the  Hebrews,  who  formed  the 
nucleus  and  dominant  element  of  the  infant  Church — 
would  have  suddenly  and  totally  abjured  this  delightful 
and  inspiring  part  of  divine  worship  under  a  new  econ- 
omy, miless  there  had  been  some  exprras  prohibition  or 
absolute  incompaUbility  respecting  it.  On  the  contrary, 
such  an  accompaniment  has  been  found  in  all  ages  a  de- 
cided stimulus  to  devotion,  and  a  powerful  auxiliary  to 
the  strains  of  vocal  melody.  It  is  so  congenial  with  the 
spirit  of  Christianity  that  the  most  remarkable  and  sub- 
lime efforts  of  genius  in  this  field  have  been  those  of 
Christian  composers  and  Christian  performers. 

Finally,  therefore,  to  interdict  these  concomitants  of 
congregational  worship  is  a  mistake  savoring  of  asceti- 
cism and  iconoclasm.  It  is,  moreover,  a  scientific  blun- 
der, as  well  as  an  sesthetic  degeneration.  If  the  O.-T. 
saint  could  profitably  employ  instrumental  music  as  a 
means  of  grace,  why  should  it  be  denied  the  Chrisrian  ? 
If  David's  soul  took  wing  with  celestial  vigor  as  he 
strung  his  lyre  in  accord  with  his  devout  lays,  why  may 
not  the  modem  saint  refresh  his  soul  with  the  ravishing 
harmonies  of  the  organ  ?  The  immortal  productions  of 
Mozart  and  others  require  the  full  orchestra  to  bring  out 
their  grandest  effects,  and  even  the  ordinary  songs  of 
the  Church  are  greatly  enhanced  in  their  power  over  the 
heart  when  properly  accompanied  from  the  choir.  The 
human  voice  itself  is  but  one  instrument  of  music ;  and 
the  experience  of  the  tmest  and  purest  believers  in  ev- 
ery age,  whether  in  high  or  low  condition,  has  attested 
the  healthful  and  edifying  influence  of  instmmental 
symphony,  when  duly  subjected  as  a  handmaid  to  sacred 
lyrics  and  vocal  execution. 

Musical  Instruments  of  the  Hebrews.  The 
obscurity  attaching  to  this  subject  has  long  been  felt 
and  complained  of.  The  rabbins  themselves  know  no 
more  of  this  matter  than  other  commentators  who  are 
loast  acquainted  with  Jewish  affairs.  The  older  writ- 
en  on  the  subject  had  no  means  of  assisting  their 
speculations  by  examining  any  representations  of  the 
actual  tnstraments  in  use,  either  among  the  Hebrews 
themselves  or  in  the  neighboring  nations.  But  much 
light  has  of  late  been  thrown,  by  the  discovery  of 
Eg^'ptian  and  Assyrian  monuments,  upon  the  instru^ 
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DUintt  which  wera  and  by  these  two  great  peoplea — 
thenearest  neitjhbors  of  the  Hebrews,  and  with  whom, 
■t  different  periods  of  their  hliCor;,  they  came  inlo 
cloBB  and  loog-continued  contact;  and  we  have  now 
the  advantage  of  being  able  to  infer,  with  s  high  de- 
gree of  probability,  if  not  with  absolute  certainty,  from 
these  collateral  eianiplea  what  were  the  forms  and 
powen  of  at  kast  the  principal  instiumentB  referred 
to  in  tbe  Hebrew  Scriptures.     This  recent  enlatge- 

rooin  for  further  light,  espedallj'  in  regard  to  the  pre- 
cise iuBtrnmenti  intended  by  particuLir  Hebrew  words. 
There  is  yet  much  difference  of  opinion  among  Hebrew 
Bcbolara  and  antiquarians  upon  tbie  point  of  primary 
importance  J  and  indeed,  in  the  absence  of  all  direct 
meana  of  identification,  and  of  any  clear  and  steady 
tradition  among  the  Jews  themselves  upon  tbe  matter, 
it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  obacurtty  which 
(till  encumlerathis  part  of  tbe  subject  can  ever  be  en- 
tirely removed.  We  aee  oerUio  Instruments  different 
from  our  own  in  use  among  (he  modem  Orientals,  and 
we  infer  that  the  Hebrew  Initrnments  were  probablj' 
notunlikethese,becansethe  Orientals  change  but  little, 
and  wo  recognisa  in  them  the  peoples,  and  amonc 
n  tbe  hablta  and  the  manners  described  in  the 


chief  varieties  of  this  class  of  Inatnamenta  maylitw- 
rangedaafollawa: 

1.  The  "^SlS,  tumir,  commonly  tiuisbled  ii  <m 
version  harp;  in  the  Sepi.  aiapa;  Chald.tr;r:: 
Dan.  iii,  6,  10,  Dlin-'p.  This  ia  the  stringed  iasw- 
ment  ascribed  to  the  invention  of  Jubal,  and  tlie  onli 
one  referred  to  by  Laban  in  his  remonsOancc  vitb 
Jacob  (Gen.  xxxi,  37).  It  U  mentioned  aDoag  tht 
intr-imrnTi%"i1  by  the  sons  of  the  prophets  iithai 
ecbools  (1  Sam.  i,  6) ;  and  it  was  the  bvorile  bMro- 
nient  of  David,  of  which  he  iKcame  so  celebntvd  s 
master.  In  the  first  agca  the  jtinisor  was  contKnltd 
to  joy  and  exultation,  hence  the  frequency  of  its  ■« 
by  David  snd  others  in  praise  of  the  divine  Hqn^. 
It  is  thought  probable  that    '      ' 


s  from  David  (comp.  Amos  t 


III  bringing  back  tbe  aiit  of  tbe  covenant  (1  Cbnia. 


1,6)," 


irellai 


aftem 


Lt  the 


Bible. 


nany  ii 


the  sculptures  of  Greei 
refuse  to  draw  Inferences  from  them,  for  they  derived 
theirorigin^m  the  East,  and  the  Romana  distinctly  re- 
fer them  to  Syria  (Juvenal.  Sal.  iii ;  Lirv,  Hitl.  xxxii, 
&).  When,  however,  we  endeavor  to  identify  v.ith 
these  a  particular  inetmment  named  by  the  Hebrews, 
our  difficulty  begins,  t^canse  tbe  Hebrew  names  are 
seldom  to  be  ncognised  in  those  which  they  ixm  bear, 
and  because  tbe  Scriptures  afford  us  little  information 
respecting  the  form  of  tbe  initmmenta  which  they 

I.  Slrmjed  InOrmunli.—'Wtt  begin  with  these,  be- 
cause upon  almost  all  oceasiona  of  tbe  use  of  instru- 
mental  music,  either  in  public  or  private,  we  find  them 
occupying  the  principal  place ;  while  In  point  of  an- 
tiquity of  date  they  were  not  inferior  apparently  to 
other  instruments  of  •  simpler  and  ruder  character 


Lple,  tbe  kmuir  was  aaaigned  to  [davrn  of 
known  eminence,  chieflv  of  the  family  of  Jedntbimfl 
Chron.  xxr,  3).  Isaiah  mentions  it  as  used  sllnd- 
vaU  along  with  the  Htbeli  ha  tiro  deacribes  it  aa  cn- 
ried  round  by  Bayaderes  fhim  town  to  town  (iiia, 
16),  and  as  increasing  by  its  presence  the  jov  of  ™. 
Uge  (xxiv,  8).  When  Johosbnphat  obtained  his  pTA 
victor}'  over  the  Moabites,  the  triumphal  entry  inM 
Jerusalem  was  accompauied  by  the  inifl  and  the  ii>- 
nor  (S  Chron.  xx,  37,  2S).  Tbe  sorrowing  Jews  ef  tit 
csptivity,  &r  removed  ttora  their  own  land  mi  Ibt 
shadow  of  tbe  ssnctuary,  hnng  their  JbRwin  npn  dit 
willows  by  the  waters  of  Babylon,  and  refused  to  Ktf 
(he  songs  of  Zion  in  a  strange  land  (Psa.  ex jivii,  fj- 
Many  other  paMages  of  similar  purport  might  bt  at 
dnced  in  order  to  Rx  the  uses  of  an  instrument,  ik 
name  of  which  occurs  so  often  in  the  Hel>Tew  5m^ 
nres.  Ther  mostly  indicate  oceasiona  of  Joy,  snchit 
jubilees  and  festivali.  Of  tbe  [natrvment  itself  tht 
Scripture  affords  us  little  further  informatias  thn 
that  it  was  composed  of  tbe  sounding  parts  of  ft 
wood,  and  furnished  with  strings.  David  nude  k  d 
the  ierot*  wood,  or  cypress  ("fir");  SdHiea  rf (*• 
more  costly  algum  (2  Sam.  vi,  6;  2  Kingi  x,  if);  aai 


Various  forms  of  KcypHan  Harps.— HoselUni 
(Gen.  iv,  M).  The  common  name  for  all  such  instru-  Josepbus  mentions  some  composed  of  the  mixed  n»ul 
ments  in  Hebrew  is  nii-'ii  (atgimSlh),  from  a  root  de-  called  eleotrum.  He  also  asserts  that  it  WM  furaiiW 
noting  to  Utiif,  like  (he  Greek  root  if,a^\u,  to  trike,  with  tun  strings,  »nd  played  with  a  plectruB  {A*L  il 
which  yields  in  like  manner  faXr^p.oi.,  with  a  like  12,  3),  which  however  is  not  nnderstood  to  imply  Ita 
general  meaning.  But  in  this  genus  were  included  a  't  never  had  any  oUier  number  of  etnugs.  e«  was  at 
greatvariety  of  species  of  Btringedinstmmenta,  some  ways  played  with  the  plectram.  David  certaiBli 
ufwhichareof  constant  occurrence  in  the  Old  Testa-  played  it  with  Uie  band  (1  Sam.  xvi,  33;  iviii,  !t. 
ment ;  while  ethera  are  limited  to  thoae  hooks  which  xi",  »),  «nd  it  was  probably  uted  in  both  way?,  ae- 
lielong  to  the  period  of  the  Babylonish  csptivity,  and    cording  to  its  »izo. 

are  to  be  regaided  rather  as  Babylonian  than  Hebrew  ,       Kitto  (Picl.  BOic,  note  on  Psa.  xliii,  4}  deonn  K 
instruments.      Keeping  this  distinction  in  view,  tbe!  its  being  regarded  as  a  Aai}it  and  arguee  at  gnat  kafd 
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in  favor  of  itibeiDgalyn;  the  chief  di (Terence  of  thoa 
tWD  being  that,  wblle  in  the  harp  the  Btrin|;>  were  free 
on  both  aideg  Ihroaghaut  their  whole  length,  in  the 
Ivre  they  were  carried  ia  part  over  the  face  of  the 
saundin)(-bojrd,  and  could  in  that  part  of  their  length 
only  be  struck  on  one  Bide  with  one  uf  the  hands.    But 

modification  of  form,  and  did  not  involve  any  essential 
difference  in  tbe  principles  of  construction.  The  main 
principle  of  construction  was  the  same  in  both  instru- 
ments, vii.  the  prodaclion  of  diSenncei  of  soand  liy 
differencea  in  the  length  ofOie  strings,  whatever  mod- 
iHcutions  of  form  mi^ht  be  used  In  order  to  obtain  this 
dJffareDce  of  length,  and  whatever  modiHcationi  of  size 
and  shape  might  be  called  for,  when  tbe  instrument 
WM  to  vary  in  power,  and  according  as  it  was  to  he 
employed  either  in  solo  or  In  cboir.  The  lyre  was, 
only  a  modification  of  Che  harp.     Even  in  Greek  tbe 

ibly,»  Dr.  KiUo  admits;  and  it  is  highly  improbable 
that  the  Hei)rew  word  Kanor  did  not  originally  include 
all  instruments  of  the  harp  kind,  whutever  might  be 
their  differences  In  size  or  shape,  or  subordinate  ar- 
rangement. Harps  for  single  use  would  usually  be 
made  portable  and  light.  I'bose  Intended  for  choral 
performances  In  the  Temple  service  would  probably  bo 
made  large  and  powerful,  so  as  to  stand  upon  the 
ground  when  pljyed  instead  of  being  carried.  Soma 
Mould  have  a  larger,  some  a  smaller  number  of  sl^lng^ 
according  to  the  degree  of  perfection  wanted.  In  pijint 
of  fact  all  these  varieties  are  actually  to  be  found  upon  I 

why  the  same  generic  name  might  not  be  applied  to 
them  all.  The  moat  eminent  lexicographers  are  clear- 
ly of  this  mind.  While  Gesenius  defines  kinaor  to  be  ', 
a  species  of  harp  or  lyre,  and  FUret  renders  it  by  the  : 
xingle  word  harp,  Winer  expresses  himself  in  such  a 

iiient  BO  named  might  be  either  harp,  lyre,  or  lute. 

not  appear  to  biive  added  anything  to  the  arguments 
hy  which  the  latter  has  sought  to  support  It.  "  It  is 
uncertsin,"  be  thinks  (p.  281),  "which  of  the  Hebrew 
name*  of  tbe  stringed  instruments  occurrini;  in  the 
Bible  really  designates  the  harp."  Stlti  he  thinks 
also  that  tbe  timor,  the  favorite  instmment  of  king 
David,  was  most  likely  a  lyre;  although  be  owns  in 
another  place  (p.  310)  "that  the  reaMina  which  can 
be  given  in  support"  of  this  opinion  "are  certainly  far 
from  conclusive."  When  he  urges  that  tfieHnnor  whs 
alight  and  very  portable  Instrument;  that  king  David, 
.TCC  irding  to  the  rabbinic  records,  used  Co  suspend  it 
■luring  Che  night  over  his  pillow ;  and  Chat  all  its  uses 
mentioned  in  the  Bible  are  especially  appliculde  to  the 
lyre  rather  than  to  the  harp — these  considerations  are 
all  sucb  as  have  already  been  fully  met  in  tba  obser- 
▼ations  made  above  ;  and  it  is  answer  enough  (o  them 
to  refer  Che  reader  to  Cba  accnmpsnying  monumental 
illastrations,  which  make  it  plain  and  certain  that  the 
harps  of  ancient  nations  were  extremely  various  in  size 
and  power,  and  Chat  some  of  their  varieties  were  as 
light  and  portable  as  the  lyre  Itself. 

The  approximate  illustrations  of  the  Hnnnr,  or  harp, 
supplied  by  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  monuments  are 
vury  copious  and  intereeting,  and  we  cannot  err  far  in 
Bupposing  the  rarioui  modilicationa  of  the  Hebrew  in- 
strument to  have  been  substantially  the  same  as  those 
in  use  among  their  neighbora.  The  most  ancient  form 
of  the  twnor  was  probably  the  bent  or  cun'ed  form, 
agreeably  lo  the  etymoU^fv  of  the  name,  which  accord- 
ing to  FUrst  (lltbriaichu  md  Chidddiitha  Handa6rltr- 
buch)  is  derived  from  a  root  Bignifying  to  make  in  the 
shape  of  a  bow  or  curve.  Egyptian  harps  of  this  shape 
are  represented  in  the  Srst  of  the  accompanying  illus- 
crations  (p.  7S4),  and  are  remarkable  for  their  differences 
•»r  aiie,  arrangemenl,  and  power,  two  of  the  specimens 
having  aa  many  as  ihirteen  atriiigi-,  one  uiuc,  and  one 
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only  three;  whihi  one  ia  light 
so  large  and  heavy  as  to  requi] 
t  was  by  «  uaturol  Uonsiiio 

ind  portable,  and  tbe  rest 

re  CO  rest  on  the  gnmnd 

that  the  curved  lonn 

gave  way 
see  in  our 
bling  tfaeu 

n  many  c 
eit  seri 

M  of  iUustratious.    Kearly  te«:m 
Egyptian  forms  of  the  portable 

'^ii:i? 


[i>u»  Ibrfi  iwutinxDi.  riTi  r 


.-"J^W-.S. 


harp  is  the  shape  of  the  ancient  Persian  cheaig  and  the 
Arabic  julI  of  the  pment  day;  and  we  are  disposed  to 
agree  with  Engel  that  this  triangular  instnimvnt  ia 
most  likely  the  Irtgoiait,  or  triangle,  mentioned  by  aev- 
erol  classical  auiboia.  "Bumey,"  he  remarks,  "in  bia 
Hitlory  of  Mmic,  gives  a  drawing  of  ■  trigonon  with 
ten  strings.  He  obeerves  that  it  is  called  by  Supboclea 
a  Phrygian  InsI rumen t, and  that  a  certain  mu«ieiaii,of 
the  name  of  Alexander  Alexandrinus,  was  so  admirable 
a  performer  upon  it,  that  when  exhibiting  his  skill  in 
Rome  he  created  the  greatest /urere.  Bumey  further 
remarks, 'The  performer  being  I  native  of  Alexandria, 
as  his  name  implies,  makes  it  probable  that  Ic  was  in 
Egj-ptian  instrument  upon  which  be  gained  his  reputa- 
tion at  Rome'— an  opinion  which  is  corroborated  by  the 
discovery  of  the  instrutnent  shown  in  our  engraving. 
The  representaliona,  it  is  true,  of  the  Grecian  trigonon, 
given  in  our  histories  of  music,  exhibit  iC  in  the  shape 
of  a  Greek  ddia,  with  three  bara.  In  the  Egyptian  in- 
slruments  the  third  bar,  it  will  Ite  observed,  is  wanting; 
but  no  ancient  examples  have  been  produced  of  the 
trigonon  with  three  bars,  and  the  representations  re- 
ferred to  are  probably  only  imaginaiy."  Perhaps  we 
have  a  still  nearer  approximation  to  the  Hebrew  harp 
in  the  two  triangular  instruments  from  tbe  Assyrian 
sculptures.  These  barpa  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence 
on  these  Oriental  monuments,  showing  that  this  fnrro  of 
the  Instrument  was  a  favorite  one.  One  of  the  Iwo  repre- 
sented un  the  following  page  has  Cwenty-one  strings,  tbe 
other  has  twenty-two  strings;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  dif- 
ference of  construction  as  compared  with  the  Eg)'ptian 
specimens  that  the  sounding-board  forms  the  upper  port 
of  the  inslrument  instead  of  the  lower,  while  the  reader 
will  also  obser>'e  openings  for  the  escape  of  the  sound. 
Tbe  ancient  harp  was  sometimes  played  with  a  plec- 
trum; but  in  all  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  specimens 
now  given  it  will  be  noticed  Ibat  no  plecLmm  occurs, 
but  tbe  instruments  are  all  played  with  the  hu1(l^aB 
we  always  figure  to  ouraelvea  David  handling  bia  favor- 
ite harp.  This  Assyrian  harp  is  probably  the  nearest 
approximation  to  the  harp  of  the  royal  psolmlst  which 
we  shall  ever  be  able  lo  reach.  Remembering  that  tbe 
tinnor  is  one  of  the  instruments  rnentioned  by  Laban 
as  in  common  use  in  the  country  of  Aram,  we  cannot 
but  suppose  that  the  harp  which  was  used  hy  the  de- 
scendants of  Jacob  bore  a  cloeer  rcsemblsnce  tn  those 
which  ore  figured  upon  tho  monamenCa  of  Mesopotamia 
than  lo  thOM  of  the  Egyptian  monumeuto.    See  Hakf, 
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111  orAMjrJuu  MiiBi>;liiii>,  their  lullowen  cl>p|ilDg  biuda  Id  time. . 


3.  Tbs  ^33,  nib^  protwUy  the  Greek  va0\iov  (ya- 
fiXa,v6li\ti,'vai\a,0T  vaffXat)  tnd  the  Latin  nnWum 
(wtHuai  or  mibia).  The  woid  is  rendered  "  pultery"  in 
the  A.  v.,  in  imitalion  nf  the  SepU  translatioa  of  Cbe 
Pnlma  Mid  Nehemiah,  whkh  renden  it  by  ^Xri;i»ot, 
iriththeexceptionofi^Atiai;inPei.lxxi,32,UHln3npa 
in  Pm.  Ixxxi,  3,  The  Septui^nt  in  the  other  boaka  in 
which  the  word  occurs  rendera  it  \yy  wd(3\n  or,  with  ft 
different  ending,  vafiXov,  The  Greek  rendering  ifniXrq- 
piav  evidently  connects  this  instrument  with  the  Clml- 
dee  V^n?OD  ofDan.  iii,fi,T.  The  ArM  mentinn  of  it 
ia  in  the  reign  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  x,  9),  and  from  (hat  lime 
ronrud  we  continue  to  meet  with  it  in  the  O.T.  It 
ia,  hawerer,  not  Tnund  in  the  2d  chapter  of  Daniel, 
where  mention  ia  made  of  so  many  inetruments;  whence 
we  may  infer  either  that  it  did  not  exist  among  the 
Babyloniana,  or  waa  known  among  them  by  another 
name.  It  waa  played  upon  by  sei-etal  persona  in  the 
grand  proceasion  at  the  removal  of  the  ark  (I  Chron. 
XV,  I6{  xvi,  6);  and  in  the  final  orgnnizalion  of  the 
Temple  music  it  was  intniated  to  the  families  of  Asaph, 
Hemui,  and  Jeduthun  (1  Chron.  xxt,  1-7);  Asaph, 
however,  was  only  the  overseer  of  the  neliclii 
himwlf  played  on  a  different  instrument.  Ol 
worship  of  God  It  was  employed  at  festivals  and  fui 


hich  is  Dccaaionally  de*cribed  by  the  Lai- 
fyra  cured — or  because  only  ■  put  clii 
waa  thus  curved,  viz.  the  auunding-board,  «s  ui  the  luU 
or  guitar,  it  is  impcaaible  to  decide.  It  ia  here  we  be- 
gin lo  feel  the  difficulty  before  referred  to  of  idenufyiiig 
the  Hebrew  names  with  partictdai  instmmcDU.  KiUn. 
as  already  noticed,  pleads  atnmgly  for  idejilifyinf:  ii 
with  the  harp,  while  assigning  the  name  Hnmir  lo  tbr 
lyre;  hut  ancient  authorities  are  oppoaed  to  this  rit*. 
and  he  lands  himself  in  the  difBcnlty  of  being  uaablr  lu 
find  any  Hebrew  name  st  all  fur  the  luie  or  guiiat. 
which  he  nolwilb standing  admits  to  have  been  ia  com- 
mon use  along  with  the  lyre  and  harp.  Vic  cannot  Mr, 
moreover,  (hat  anything  is  gained  or  any  difficulty  re- 
moved by  adopting  this  opiniun.  We  prefer  to  Wtc 
it  a  doubifnl  quisiion  whether  the  ntbrl  was  a  lyre  o(  a 

like  that,  for  example,  represented  in  the  above 


n  the  Aasyrian  m 


having  bt 


u  ofa 


Tbeool.' 


a  (Ami 


i,6).     1 


I  the  ni 


■e  of  iplendor  was 
exhibited.  I'he  lirst  we  meet  wiin  were  made  umply 
of  the  wood  of  the  bf-oih  (2  Sam.  vi,  5;  1  Chron.  xiii, 
N),  alhera  of  the  rarer  alffum  tree  (1  Kings  x,  12;  2 
Chmn.  ix,  11),  and  some  perhaps  of  ntelal  (Josephus, 
AbI.  i,  a,  3),  unlets  the  last  is  to  be  understood  of  par- 
ticular parts  of  the  instrument. 

The  Htbel  was  an  instrument  apparently  much  re- 
sembling the  tinnor  in  lis  nature  and  properties, 
though  considerably  different  in  form.  According  to 
Josephus  {Aat.  vii,  12, 13)  it  had  twelve  strings,  which 
were  |dayed  upon  with  the  band.  One  variety  of  it  had 
only  ten  strings,  and  was  distingubhed  as  *11is7  333 ; 
and  from  an  expression  in  Xiia.  xxii,  H  —  -y>^-^^ 
D^^SSn,  all  manner  of  ncirf  instruments— we  gather 
Ibat  the  instrument,  like  the  harp,  was  used  in  various 
siies  and  ahapes.     What  its  distinctive  form  was— 

cannot  be  determined  with  certainty.  The  etymology 
of  the  name,  like  that  of  tinnar,  suggests  a  curved  shape 
like  that  ofa  leathern  bottle;  butirhethcritwassacall- i 
ed  becauae  tlie  whole  instrument  was  of  this  abapo— : 


among  the  Hebrews  is  the  adjoin. 

ing  figure  upon  a  coin  of  the  times 

of  the  Maccabees.  That  either  lutes 

or  stringed  instruments  resemUing 

the  Assyrian  ones  Just  alluded  lo 

were  employed  by  Ihe  Hebrew,  i,         j^^i^^ 

amatteronlyofprobablemferencc,     <Brtll*li  MoieM 

from  the  fact  that  such  instruments 

were  in  common  use  among  the  neighboring  nalMO*: 

we  have  no  direct  proof  of  iL     Examples  of  lyra  of 

various  shapes  and  capabilities  are  ahown  on  the  aniui- 


EgjrptlnnLj'reS!  Fig.  1.  PiB;ed  with  pl«imni;  1  Fb>*4 
with  llTiBert.    (Painting*  at  'nieber.) 

menta  of  Egypt  and  Aaaj-ria.  To  these  we  may  mU  il- 
lustrations  of  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  Intes  or  gniiars. 
It  need  only  be  added  that  the  miei  of  Palettine  aod 
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with  the  fonner.    In  other  respects  the  two 
forms  are  exactly  the  same ;  uid  the  instni- 

ment  »«s  evidently  ■  peculiarly  AMyriaii 
one,  as  tJiere  is  notjiiiig  resembling  it  to  be 
found  on  the  Egyptian  monuments  or  in  the 
sculptures  of  (Jreei*  and  Kome.     This  «p- 
peara  to  us  Si  decisive  cooiidention  in  favor 
of  identifying  it  with  the  sackbutof  Dai).iii, 
5,  rather  than  with  the  mJOn'O  (tympho- 
ma)  of  the  same  list,  the  word  tnutaUted 
dulcimer  in  our  rersion.    This  latter  name  is 
eviilently  borrowed  from  the  Greek,  and  aa 
such  was  no  doubt  the  name  of  a  Greek  and 
not  a  native  instrument;  whereas  the  name  iiid  the  nat- 
ure of  the  sack  but  were  both  probably  Oriental,  aa  the 
instrument  figured  in  these  Assyrian  sculptures  indubi- 
tably was.    What  the  lynpAoniu  itoelf  was  itisimpoau- 
ble  (o  say.     It  is  worth  men- 
tioning that  one  of  the  mu^- 

thus  presume  to  have  been  the 
aackbuC,  is  distiiiguiahed  from 
the  rest  by  a  peculiar  head- 
dreaa,  which  may  probably  have 

signed  to  "the  chief  of  the  mu- 
siduis"  at  the  Assyrian  court, 

part  of  the  Hebrew  niU'O,  such 
as  Asspb  or  Jeduthun.     See 


jsyrisn  Lttsi:  Plgs.l.t-Sci 

the  East  most  have  had  some  conuderable  differences  | 
ill  form  and  prnperties  from  either  the  classioal  l}Te  or  i 
lute,  as  it  was  known  and  diBtinguished  among  the 
tireeks  and  Romans  by  iu  Oriental  name,  which  the 
Greeks  slightly  altered  into 
irifiXa  or  va^\ior,  and  the 
Romans  inta  naUium.  See 
Psaltery. 

3.  The  !t330,  labUid,  or 
"  sack  but"  of  OUT  version,  is  the 
third  instrument  in  (he  list  in 
Dan.iii,5,7.  That  this  was  a 
tringed  instrument  is  certain, 
for  the  name  passed  over  intj) 
.  Greek  and  Lilin  in  the  forms 
00111  andiamium,'  female 
ormers  on  it  from  the  East, 
called  aaiiffatat,  tambuciBa,  and  mtiibaculria  by  the 
iJassical  authors,  visited  the  cities  of  Europe,  and  found 
liieir  way  aa  far  aa  Rome;  and  the  instrument  is  de- 


(Puli 


at  Thebes,  Brlt- 


ncribed  by  Athennua  (iv,  175 ;  xiv,  633)  as  a  harp-like 
iiiMriiment  of  four  at  more  strings,  and  of  a  triangular 
r^irm.  Now  it  is  reourkable  that  one  of  the  musical 
instrunients  most  frequently  occurrin){  in  the  Assyrian 
N^ulptures  answers  very  closely  to  this  description.  On 
comparing  the  instrument  here  represented  with  that 


Sncklinl.  (Assyrian  bsss-reller,  Britlah  Husi 
exhibited  in  the  proceesioD  above,  a  diSerence  i 
■,re  will  be  observed,  viz.  that  in  the  latter  tli< 
eceta  to  be  carried  aver  ■  bnJjf,  ivhieh  is  not 


i.  The  n^m,  gillilA,  a.  woi 
which  occurs  in  the  titles  i 
Psa.  viii,  Ixxii,  Ixxxiv,  and 
generally  supposed  tc  denote  a  Chief  of  MntLclans.  (A»- 

musical  instrumenL  From  the     f'L''l1,!S°T?'*'' 

.    .       ,  .  nil  HnseLiin.) 

name  it  has  been  supposed  to 
be  an  instruntent  which  Darid  brought  from  Gath; 
and  it  has  been  inferred  from  Isa.  ivi,  10  tbst  it  was  in 
particular  use  at  the  vintage  season.  If  an  instrument 
of  music,  it  is  remarkable  that  it  does  not  occur  in  tho 
list  if  the  instruments  astugned  by  David  to  the  Temple 
musicians ;  nor  even  in  that  list  which  Hp)iears  in  verse* 
I  and  2  of  I^  Ixxxi,  in  the  title  of  which  it  is  found. 
The  supposition  of  Gesenius,  that  it  is  a  general  name 
for  a  tlrint/ed  uulnimfntj  obviates  this  difficulty.  The 
Sept.  renders  the  title  by  tiirip  ruiv  Aiivuv,  "upon  the 
wine-press;"  and  Csrpzov,  PfeiSer,  and  others  follow 
this  in  taking  the  word  to  denote  a  song  composed  for 
the  vintage  or  for  the  Feast  of  Tsbtmacles  (Carpiov, 
Obifi-a.  PhSul.  mpet  Ptalmoi  Tra  n''PSn*V?  [Helmst. 
1756] ;  Pfeiffer,  Ueber  die  Miait,  p.  82).  See  Gittith. 
6.  C^Sia,  nuHUDi,  which  occurs  in  Psa.  xlv,  8  and  d, 

but  it  seems  merely  a  poetical  allusion  to  the  ilriugi  of 
any  instrument.  Thus  in  Psa.  xlv,  8  we  would  read, 
"Out  of  the  ivory  palaces  the  ilrinfff  (L e.  concerts  of 
music)  have  made  thee  glad ;"  and  so  in  Psa.  el,  4, 
"Praise  him  with  strings  (stringed  instruments)  and 
Hjain."    See  Striko. 

6-  rtno,  machaUlh,  which  occurs  in  the  titles  of 
Psa.  liii  and  Ixxxviii,  is  supposefl  by  Gesenius  and  others 
U>  denote  a  kind  of  lute  or  guitar,  which  instrument 
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]epc«  in  theEoHt  of  inBtrumentfl  of  thin  sort  would  , 
HiggeM  the  prob»bL1ily  thai  Llie  Jena  were  not  wii 
LhnD;  and  this  probability  is  greatly  iiicreucil  b; 
evidence  which  the  Egyptian  paintingB  offer  ihit 
ware  equally  prevalent  in  aucient  timea  in  neiglib 


I  KBvpilaiiB  plBjiDK 


nalions.    The  Rgi'ptian  guitar  conaUted  ol  two  parts: 

a  long,  flat  neck  or  handle,  and  a  hollow,  oval  body, 
composed  wholly  of  wood,  or  covered  with  leather, 
who»e  upper  >urr»ce  was  perforated  with  several  holes 
to  allow  the  mund  lo  escape;  over  this  body,  and  the 
whole  length  of  the  handle,  extended  three  strings  of 
catgut  secured  at  the  upper  extremity.  The  length  of 
the  handle  waa  aomelioiea  twice,  sometimea  thrice  tbat 
of  the  body,  and  the  wl 


EgTPtl*i>  etrinnd  iDStmmenta  with  neck*:  1  hn 
namental  bead :  S  approaches  nearly  to  the  1 

meaaured  three  or  four  feel.    It  waa  struck  with  a  plec- 
trum, and  the  peribnneiB  usually  stood  as  they  played. 

while  they  touched  ita  strings  (^Ukuuaii,  Anc,  Eg,  i, 
8t-«6, 123-125).    See  ^ahalath. 

IL  Wind  Iialnimmlt^i.  The  most  ancient  of  these 
*M  the  1i\S,  vgib,  mendoned  along  with  the  iinnar 
■a  the  invention  of  Jubal  (Gen.  iv,  31).  It  ia  twice  al- 
luded to  (Job  ixi,  12;  XIX,  81),  and  in  ' 
conoectiona  which  show  that  it  waa  uw 
of  domestic  festivity  and  joy.  The  only  other  place 
where  it  occurs  is  in  Psa.  cl,  4,  where  it  ia  referred  to 
Binang  other  inntrumenta  suilatile  to  ba  employed  in 
the  praises  ofGnd.  Opinion  has  been,  and  ia  still,  much 
divided  as  lo  the  instrument  denoted  hy  the  name. 
WinerandLeyreT(in  Hetzff^'t  Btal-Knet/iiopiidK)  favor 
the  idea  that  it  waa  a  apecies  of  bagpipe;  and  in  this 
view  they  are  supported  by  the  authority  of  Jerome, 
the  Targuma  (K^tJlX),  and  some  rabbinical  writen. 
The  Septiutgint  varies  in  its  tianalation  of  the  word; 
in  Genesis  rendering  it  by  aSnpa,  in  Job  by  i|'nX>iof, 
and  in  Psa.  cl  by  Sfiyavoi',  the  term  adopted  by  the 
Vulgate,  Syriac,  Ar^ic,  iiid  moat  other  ver^ona,  as 
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well  as  hy  our  own.  But  by  opynpov  we  are  br  » 
means  to  understand  the  Drpm,  which  is  an  inatnBaa 
of  no  great  anllijuity.even  if  we  aie  to  sappoae,  ss  tome 

use  iu  the  Temple  of  Jenisilem  in  the  (iroe  ofChriM. 
an  invention  of  which  atrange  and  evidently  bbulun 
things  are  Cold  ua  by  tbe  Talmud,  under  the  nsnc  of 
Ihe  ny^i'a  [maffrqikak),  Tbe  Di^ganm  meant  by  iIk 
word  was  is  old  BB  the  days  of  Jubal;  it  must,  thnciott, 
have  been  of  a  rude  and  aimple  < 
undenlood  of  the  au-called 
Pandean  pipe,  formed  by  a 
combination  of  reed-pipes  of  ^ 
different  lengtha  and  thick- 
nCBses.  In  support  of  thla  f 
view  ia  the  fact  that  the  Pan- 
dean pipe  was  an  instrument 
of  Syrian  or  Oriental  origin, 
and  that  it  waa  of  such  high 
antiquity  that  the  profane  wi 
to  ascribe  it.  Some  refer  it  to  Pan  (Virgil,  Eri.  li . 
others  (o  Mercurv  (Find.  Od.  xii,  de  Pa&idt\  othtn 
to  Mareyaa  and  Silenus  (AthenBu^  iv,  182).  Tlut  la- 
liquily  correaponda  with  the  Scriptural  inlimalion  ob- 
ceniingtheii^ab,Bndjustifiea  oa  in  awking  for  it  amuic 
the  mure  andent  instiumenis  of  ibe  Orientals,  nfiMil- 
ly  as  it  is  still  common  in  Western  Asia.  Niebuhr  mw 
it  in  Ibe  hands  of  a  peasant  at  Cain  (RriMtrt^r.i 
ml);  and  Russell,  in  his  Kal.  lltMl.  of  AUrpo  (i.  IU. 
15G),  says  that  "  the  $yrMt  or  Pan's  pipe  ia  stiU  a  fciii- 

The  higher  notes  are  clear  and  pleanng,  but  the  Irnic 
reeda  are  apt,  like  the  dervise  Rnte,  lo  make  a  Li^g; 
sound,  though  blown  hy  a  good  player.  The  numbT 
of  reeds  of  which  the  a/rinx  ia  composed  varies  iu  dif- 
ferent inatnimenu  from  five  to  tweuly-three.*  TLr 
classical  tyrinx  is  usually  said  lo  have  bad  seven  nob 
(Vitg.£>J^ii);  but  we  Btid  some  on  the  monumenuiiib 
a  greater  number,  and  the  shepherd  of  Tbcmtilos  {Id. 
viii)  had  one  of  nine  reeds.     See  Oroah. 

2.  Of  almost  equal  antiquity  waa  tbe  'p^,  ilins.* 
horn,  which  sometimea,  hut  not  often,  occun  as  Ibe  aaot 
of  a  muncal  instrument  (Josh,  vi,  6;  1  CbrDn.xxT.  i: 
Dan.  iii,  6,  7, 10,  15).     Of  natural  horus  and  of  intrn- 

horna,  the  antiquity 
ral  ui 


;  and  these  are,  indeed,  expreeily  named  in  m 
own  and  many  other  versiona  as  the  instiumenla  uB^ 
at  the  noted  siege  of  Jericho  (Josh,  vi,  G) ;  aDd  Ibe  bm) 
or  the  ratu  are  Ihoae  which  Joaephua  aasigiia  lo  Iht  but 
diers  of  Gideon  (^  st  v,  6, 6 ;  comp.  Judg.  vij,  16).  *» 
also  Skobhashim. 

3.  "^Dis,  ikophar,  which  ia  a  far  more  commoa  *«' 
than  Icera,  and  is  rendered  "  Immpet'  in  ihe  AbIIlVr. 
This  word  seems,  Arst,  lo  denote  hnnu  of  the  siniikM 
hind,  including  probably  those  of  neat  cattkL  and  atl  d* 
instruments  which  were  eventually  made  in  iBiiiaan 
of  and  in  improvement  upon  aseh  hnnu.    It  a,  )trt- 
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exvTf  difficult  to  draw  a  distinction  between  it  and  the 
IrreHf  seeing  that  the  words  are  sometimes  used  synony- 
mously.    Thus  that  which  is  called  **  a  jobel-hom"  in 
./osh.  vi,  5,  is  in  the  same  chapter  (ver.  4,  6,  8,  13)  call- 
ed *' a  jobel-horn  trumpet"  (shophar).    See  Jubilee. 
Upon  the  whole,  we  may  take  the  ihophar,  however 
distinguished  from  the  kertnj  to  have  been  that  kind  of 
horn  or  born-shaped  trumpet  which  was  best  known  to 
the  Hebrews.   The  name  thophar  means  bright  or  cUar^ 
and  the  instrument  may  be  conceived  to  have  been  so 
called  from  its  clear  and  shrill  sound,  just  as  we  call  an 
instrument  a  "  clarion/*  and  speak  of  a  musical  tone  as 
*'briUiant"  or  ^  clear."     In  the  service  of  God  this 
shophar  or  trumpet  was  only  employed  in  making  an* 
nouncements,  and  for  calling  the  people  together  in  the 
time  of  the  holy  solemnities,  of  war,  of  rebellion,  or  of 
Any  other  great  occasion  (Exod.  xix,  18 ;  Numb,  x,  10 ; 
Jii'dg.  iii,  7;  1  Sam.  xiii,  3;  xv,  10;  2  Chron.  xv,  14; 
I. Ha.  xviii,  3).    The  strong  sound  of  the  instrument 
wiiuld  have  confounded  a  choir  of  singers  rather  than 
have  elevated  their  music     At  feasts  and  exhibitions 
nf  joy  horns  and  trumpets  were  not  forgotten  (2  Sam. 
vi,  15;  1  Chron.  xvi,  42).     There  is  no  reason  to  con- 
elude  that  the  trumpet  was  an  instrument  peculiar  to 
the  Levites,  as  some  have  supposed.     If  that  were  the 
r^se  we  should  be  unable  to  account  for  the  three  hun- 
dred trumpets  with  which  Gideon's  men  were  furnished 
1  Judg.  vii,  8),  and  for  the  use  of  trumpets  in  making 
signals  by  watchmen,  who  were  not  always  Levites. 
bee  Trumpet. 

4.  The  n^:B'i2Cn,  chaUotaerdh,  or  straight  trumpet, 

is  occasionally  mentioned  along  with  the  shophar,  show- 
ing that  these  two  kinds  of  trumpets  were  sometimes 
used  together,  as  in  Psa.  xcviii,  6,  **  with  trumpets  and 
!4tuind  of  comet  make  a  joyful  noise  before  the  Lord  the 
King"  (comp.  I  Chron.  xv,  28 ;  2  Chron.  xv,  14).  The 
two  silver  trumpets  appointed  by  Moses  to  be  made  for 


em  irwnbonef  on  the  assumption  that  the  description  in 
Numb.  X,  2  implies  that  it  was  turned  back  at  the  end. 
But  straight  tmmpets  are  to  be  seen  upon  the  monu- 
ments both  of  Eg\'pt  and  Assyria,  and  the  straight  sil- 
ver trumpet  of  the  Jewish  Temple  is  distinctly  figured 
upon  the  arch  of  Titus  at  Rome  and  on  extant  Jewish 
coins  (Frolich,  AnaL  Syr,  Proleg.).     See  Cornet. 

6.  The  ^'^^tji  halilf  flute,  the  meaning  of  which  is 
bored  through,  and  denotes  a  pipe,  perforated  and  fur- 
nished with  holes.  The  Sept.  always  renders  it  by 
aifXo^,  a  pipe  or  flute.  There  are  but  five  places  where 
it  occurs  in  the  Old  Testament  (1  Sam.  x,  5 ;  1  Kings  i, 
40 ;  Isa.  v,  12 ;  xxx,  29 ;  Jer.  xlviii,  36) ;  but  the  Greek 
aijXo^  occurs  in  the  New  Testament  (Matt,  ix,  23)  and 
in  the  Apocry^phal  books  (1  Mace,  iv,  M;  ix,39;  Judith 
iii,  8).    It  was  originally  formed  from  the  reed,  by  the 


Straight  Tmmpets;  1,8.  Assyrlnn  (Scalptares,  British  Maseum);  8.  Egyptian 

(Painting  at  Thebes). 

the  use  of  the  priasts  of  the  tabernacle  were  of  this  con- 
structioii,  and  were  used  for  announcing  to  the  people 
the  adrent  of  the  different  feasts,  for  signalling  *'  the 
j<»umejriDg  of  the  camps,"  and  for  sounding  alarms  in 
tinae  of  war  (Numb,  x,  1-10).  Their  use  in  the  sacri- 
ficial rites  as  a  musical  accompaniment  was  limited  (ver. 
10)  to  certain  occasions,  to  '*  their  solemn  days,  the  be- 
firiniungs  of  their  months,  and  the  day  of  their  glad- 
ness ;"  but  in  the  age  of  David  and  Solomon  their  sac- 
rificial use  was  much  extended,  and  the  number  provid- 

(>d  for  the  use  of  the  priests  was  correspondingly  in- 
creased.     At  the  dedication  of  the  Temple  as  many  as 

a  hundred  and  twenty  priests  '*  sounded  with  tmmpets ;" 

and  in  the  immensely  developed  ritual  then  introduced 

t  he  part  of  the  musical  service  assigned  to  the  priests 

was  to  blow  with  the  sacred  tmmpets  during  the  offer- 

Ing  of  sacrifice,  while  the  Levites  accompanied  on  the 

Mther  instruments  of  all  kinds.    There  has  been  various 

^l>ecuIation  on  the  name ;  but  we  are  disposed  to  assent 

r<»  the  oooclosion  of  Gesenius  that  it  is  an  onomatopoet- 

ic  word,  imitating  the  broken  pulse-like  sound  of  the 

trumpet,  like  the  Latin  taratantara,  which  this  word 

would  more  resemble  if  pronounced  as  in  Arabic,  hadd- 

lercA,      6^  many  it  has  been  identified  with  the  mod- 

VI.-C  c  c 


Egyptian  Single  Pipes:  1.  From  tomb  at  Thebes;  2.  From 
toniD  near  the  Pyramids  (Wilkinson). 

simple  contrivance  of  cutting  a  larger  or  smaller  num- 
ber of  holes  in  one  of  its  lengths;  but  it  was  afterwards, 
in  the  prepress  of  the  arts,  more  artificially  made  of 
wood,  bone,  horn,  and  ivory.  It  was  sometimes  single, 
and  at  other  tim»  double,  the  two  pipes  uniting  at  top 
in  a  single  mouthpiece.  It  would  seem  to  have  come 
rather  late  into  use  among  the  Hebrews,  and  probably 
had  a  foreign  origin.  The  passages  to  which  we  have 
referred  will  indicate  the  use  of  this  instmment  or  class 

of  instmments;   but   of  the 
form  we  can  only  guess  by 
reference  to  those  of  the  an- 
cient Egyptians  and  Assyr- 
ians, which  are  very  similar 
to  those  stiU  in  use  in  West- 
ern Asia.    The  pipe  is,  how- 
ever, rarely  introduced  in  the 
Egyptian  sculptures,  and  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  held  in 
much  estimation.    The  single 
pipe  of  the  Greeks  va  allowed 
to  have  been  introduced  from 
Egypt  (J.  Pollux,  Onom,  iv, 
10;    Athenseus,  Deipnos,  iv), 
from  which  the  Jews  proba- 
bly had  theirs.    It  was  a  straight  tube,  without  any  in- 
crease at  the  mouth,  and  when  played  was  held  with 
both  hands.    It  was  usually  of  moderate  length,  about 
eighteen  inches,  but  occasionally  less,  and  sometimes  so 
exceedingly  long  and  the  holes  so  low  that  the  player 
was  obliged  to  extend  his  arms  to  the  utmost.     Some 
had  three  holes,  others  four,  and  actual  specimens  made 
of  common  reed  have  been  found  (Wilkinson,  Anc. 
Egypt,  ii,  309).    The  double  pipe  was  formed  with  two 
such  tubes,  of  equal  or  unequal  lengths,  having  a  com- 
mon mouthpiece,  and  each  played  with  the  correspond- 
ing hand.     They  were  distinguished  as  the  right  and 
left  pipes,  and  the  latter,  having  but  few  holes  and 
emitting  a  deep  sound,  served  as  a  base ;  the  other  had 
more  holes,  and  gave  a  sharp  sound  (Pliny,  Bist,  NaL 
xvi,  36).    This  pipe  is  still  used  in  Palestine.    The  Scot- 
tish missionary  deputation  overtook,  among  the  hills  of 
Judah,  "an  Arab  playing  with  all  his  might  upon  a 
shepherd's  pipe  made  of  two  reeds.    This  was  the  first 
time  we  had  seen  any  marks  of  joy  in  the  land"  {Nar- 
ratite,  p.  118).     See  Pipe. 

From  the  references  which  have  been  given  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  pipe  was,  among  the  Jews,  chiefly  conse- 
crated to  joy  and  pleasure.    So  much  was  this  the  case 
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at  in  tbe  lime  of  JuduMsccabeus  the  Jews  atmptua- 
cd  "I  list  Joy  n'u  ukeu  from  Jacob,  aiid  the  pipe  wUh 
the  harp  {itSiipo)  ceued"  (1  Mace  iii,  ib).  It  nai  par- 
(icuUrty  used  to  enlii-en  the  periodical  journej-a  to  Jera- 
■alem  lu  atcenil  the  great  feacivila  (lu.  xxx,  29) ;  and 
this  cuBtoiD  of  aceompaiiying  travelling  iti  companie* 
with  miuic  ii  commou  in  the  East  at  this  day  (Haimei, 
Obaenatt.  ii,  197  \  to  which  add  Touniefort,  Vagoge  rfu 
Leniml,  iii,  IH9).  Athenieus  (iv,  174)  Iclis  M  of  a  plain- 
tive pipe  which  wa»  in  use  among  the  Phoeniciana.  Thia 
aerves  W  illualratc  MatL  ix,  ■&,  where  our  Saviour,  And- 
lug  theflute-players  with  the  dead  daught«r  of  the  ruler, 
ordered  them  away,  because  the  damael  waa  not  dead; 
and  in  tbia  we  aim  recof^iiite  the  regulation  of  the  Jews 
that  evejy  one,  however  poor  he  miKht  lie,  ahoutd  have 
^  at  least  two  [upea  (D^^''iin) 
at  the  death  of  his  Kife 
(Lighlfoot,   ifor.    tfOr.    ad 

M,iir.ix,W).    8«w  Modem- 

is  evidently  Che  Chald.  form 
of  the  Gr.  aaiifuvia,   ren- 
!    dered  "dulcimer"  (Dan.  iii, 
I    6;  x,15).    Itiadeacribedby 
'    the  labbina  u  ■  iajpipe  con- 
■ia^ng  of  two  ahrill-Ioned 
fifes  pressed  through  a  leaih- 
embag.  Servius,iDhisCom- 
mentarj  on  the  A-'aeid,  de- 
scrilies  the  lymplonia  as  > 
wnental  tuigpn-e.        ^^  ^f  bagpipe,  which  agree* 
with  the  representations  of  Jewish  writeis.     The  bag- 
pipe bore  the  same  ntune  among  the  Hoors  of  Spain, 
and  it  is  Mill  called  in  Italy  aumpu^o.    Tbeiinownan- 

iatence  in  the  East,  appear  to  confirm  the  reference  o( 
the  tumpoiijnA  lo  the  hagjupe.  The  modem  Oriental 
bagpipe  is  composed  o{»  goat-akin,  uaually  with  the  hair 
on,  and  in  tbe  natural  form,  but  deprived  of  (be  head, 
the  tail,  and  the  feet.  The  pipes  are  usually  made  of 
reeds,  terminated  with  tips  of  cows'  horns,  slightly 
curved.  Tbe  entire  instmnienC  is  primitively  umple  in ' 
ita  maleriala  and  conatniction.     See  DuLCtHEK. 

7.  There  remaina  to  be  noticed  a  wind  -  iiutmnient 

mentioned  along  with  the  others  in  Dan.  iii,  G^ — the 

{tpnpil^^,  maihroH. 


instnimenl  of  the  pipe 
claaa ;  but  whether  a 
bagpipe,  a  Pandean  pipe, 
or  a  flute-idpe,  Mngle 
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Bgjptlan  Dnnbli 
ish  Museum. 


d:termine.   All  these 


-  --; .;; -P''."'"' ^'P"  dimentary  wind -organ, 

'.M^,  (P'ln"";!.  Brft-  ,„„h  as  Was  afterwards 
imitated  and  somewhat 


in.  fnitrumfMi  n/Prrmtnon  imlAffilatioa.—I.Tht 
most  ancient  pulsatile  instmment  mentioned  in  the 
0.  T.  ia  the  qh,  Idph,  ouiBiating  of  a  narrow  circle  or 
hoop  of  wood  or  metal  covered  with  a  tightened  skin, 
ind  Bimck  with  tbe  hand.    The  Sept.  renders  the  word 


kon  is  preferable,  as  there  can  U 
stnment  intended  was  of  the  aa 
Uk  timbtd  or  tambourine  still  I 


rel"  of  o« 
K>  doubt  that  the  in- 
e  nature  and  fomi  as 
ise  in  Oriental  coun- 


tries. The  Arabs  still  call  it  do/,  and 
adu/i.  It  is  mentioned  aa  early  as  the  days  of  labit 
(Gen.  xixi,  27),  where  our  version  has  "latirpt:*  siil 
it  was  tbe  instrument  with  which  Miriam  uid  Hr 
women  of  Israel  accompanied  and  beat  time  to  tlwir 
song  and  dance  when  they  sang  responsivety  tlie  s«i_- 
of  Moses  (Eitod,  XV,  20).  Here  the  name  io  tbe  orie- 
inal  is  the  same  as  in  CeiL  xxxi,  ST,  though  tbe  mdr;- 
ing  varies  to  "tirobrel."  It  is  also  meniioned  bvJnl 
(xzi,  12).  Isaiah  adduces  it  as  the  inMrument  ki.- 
luptuariea,  but  left  in  ulence  amid  wars  and  desulaiio.  - 
(Isa.  xxir,  8).  The  occasions  on  which  ii  was  an 
were  mostly  joyful,  and  those  who  played  ppon  ii  wet. 
generally  females  (Pes.  Ixviii,  2b},  aa  was  the  caae  amiot 

East,  tt  is  nowhere  mentioned  in  direct  connect™  »n  I 
battles  or  warlike  transactions;  but  it  is  nHniioonl  <■ 
occasions  wben  it  was  nwrt  probably  perfonned  oo  kt 


Auclciit  ^rP'Isn  1'nn 


ronhip,  1  Sam.  > 
tbia  is  by  no  means  certain.  It  frequenuj  ocean  tmitr 
Egyptian  monuments  (WUkinaon,  Aaa  Egg^  S,  Mt 
There  were  three  kinds,  ditfering,  no  doubt,  iu  aooBd  r 
well  as  form:  one  was  drcular,  another  aquarr  ot  oUoi^^ 
and  the  third  oonaisted  of  two  aqoaies  sepantcd  by  ' 
bar.    They  woe  all  beaten  by  the  band,  an)  often  bwJ 

The  imperfect  matiner  of  repreaentatiaa  doea  out  aBi'> 
us  to  see  whether  the  Egjiitian  tambanrine  had  t? 
same  movable  pieca  of  metal  let  into  tbe  w-oodca  fram 
which  we  find  in  tbe  tambonrines  oT  the  ptvanit  dr 
Their  presence  may,  however,  be  infenedfrcn  ibe  ■§>- 
ner  in  which  the  tambourine  is  held  up  aftn  bti« 
struck;  and  we  know  that  the  Grert  iuatimsents  aif 
furnished  with  balls  of  metal  attached  by  abaet  i3n%i- 
to  the  circalar  rim  (Wilkittson,  AmBtt  Eg^t,  ii,)l4 
AC  mournings  for  the  dead  the  lambaurine  war  kxp- 
times  introduced  among  the  Ii;gypiiana,BDd  ibe'-mnr.- 

This  is  still  a  cnaiom  of  the  East,  awl  [irobah>7  exiat ' 
among  the  Jews.     See  Moi.'bxihc 

The'opAwaBthusaniDStiumentofibe^w«kiBd:v 
it  is  highly  probabk  that,  as  other  varieiMB  of  ibc  dts- 
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limn,  were  in  lue  among  both  (he  Aa7ri«a>  and  Egyp- 
tiiiu,  (bey  inn  ilto  introduced  among  the  Hebrews. 

If  m,  they  miutbe  incladed  under  the  genera!  name  of 
loph.  The  aunent  Egyptiaiu  bad  a  Inng  drum,  very 
Bimilar  lo  the  tomtom  of  India.  It  vraa  about  two  feel 
or  two  feet  and  a  half  in  length,  and  was  beilen  with 
the  hand.  The  case  was  of  wood  or  copper,  covered  at 
both  ends  with  parehment  or  leather,  and  brarsd  with 
conta  extended  diagonally  over  the  exterior  of  the  cyl- 
inder (dgs.  1,  3).    It  wu  DMtd  chiefly  in  war.    There 
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was  another  larger  drum,  leM  unlike  our  own ;  it  was 
■bout  two  feet  and  a  half  long  by  about  two  feet  broad, 
and  waa  ahaped  much  like  a  sugar-cash  Ifig.  4).  It 
wae  formed  of  copper,  and  covered  at  the  ends  with 
red  leather,  braced  bv  catgut  Btrings  passing  thmugh 
iniall  holes  in  its  broad  margin.  This  kind  of  drum 
was  beaten  with  sticks.  It  does  not  appear  on  the 
monuments,  bnt  an  actnal  specimen  was  found  in  the 
excavations  made  by  D'Athsnsai  in  IS23,  and  is  nov 
ill  the  museum  at  Paris.  Another  species  of  drum  ia 
rcprT»ented  in  the  Egyptian  paintings,  and  is  of  the 
same  kind  which  ia  still  in  use  in  Egypt  snd  Arabia 
iintler  the  name  of  the  larabuka  drum.  It  is  made  of 
jiarchment  stretched  over  the  lop  of  a  funnel-shaped 
case  of  metal,  wood,  or  piiturt'.  It  is  beaten  with  the 
liand,  and  when  relaxed  the  parchment  is  braced  by 
e.ipoaing  it  for  a  few  moments  fo  the  sun  or  the  warmth 
of  K  fire  (lig.  3,  above).  Tliis  kind  of  dnim  claims  par- 
ticular attention  from  its  being  aapposed  to  be  repre- 
icnted  on  one  of  the  coina  ascribed  to  .Simon  Macca- 
luBiis  (Sg-Sof  the  second  cut  under  No.S,  below).  When 
cloaelr  examined,  this  instrument  will  appear  to  be  the 
mme  in  principle  with  out  kettle-drum,  which,  indeed, 
has  been  confessedly  derived  from  the  East,  where  other 

nder  No.  3,  below)  ia 
juai  me  same  as  tne  inatrument  we  have  derived  from 
it;  others  are  aaiallerinvariouadegree8,aro  of  diflerent 
fomis,  and  are  tapped  lightly  with  the  flngers.     »uch 

tiana  (fig.B  of  the  cut  ne«  hut  one  preccilinR).  The 
rabbins  apeak  aljscnrely  of  a  sort  of  drom,  or  nx^rp/iinA, 
which  may  have  been  of  this  kind.  It  atood,  they  say, 
i  n  the  Temple  court,  and  was  used  to  call  the  priests  to 
prayer,  the  Levites  to  singing,  and  leproua  persons  to 
their  purification.  They  venture  to  add  that  its  sound 
could  be  heard  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho  (Buatorf,  Lex. 
Jia6biii.a.y.  nul-isn).     See  Tabbkt. 

2.  ^nS^tpaamSii,  This  name  nowhere  occiin  but 
vrith  reference  to  the  small  golden  appendages  to  the 
roba  of  the  high-prieu  (Exod.  xxviii,  33;  sxxix,  2n), 


nthesa 
of  them  (Ag.  i  of  the  second  ci 


which  all  vernons  agree  in  tendering;  "  bella,"  or  "  little 
bellB."  These  bells  were  attached  to  the  hem  of  the 
garment,  and  were  aeparated  firom  each  other  by  golden 
knobs,  shaped  like  pomegranates.  They  obviously  pro- 
duced their  tinkling  sound  by  striking  'against  the  gold- 
en knobs  which  were  appended  near  them.  There  is 
no  trace  of  bells  among  the  ancient  Egyptians  or  in 
classical  antiquity,  and  we  call  these  such  for  want  of  a 
better  term  to  describe  sonDtous  pieces  of  metal  used  in 
this  manner.     3ee  Bt[i.L. 

3.  The  D^VsVx,  l$eUKllm,  or  n*isi0,  meltUlSlh,  or 
Qf^^X^,  metnitdyim.  In  Zech.  xiv,'«l  only  is  this 
term  rendered  "icUi"— the  "bells  of  the  horses."  If 
the  wotds,  howevet,  denote  cymbals  in  other  places, 
they  cannot  well  denote  a  different  thing  bete.  It  is 
true  that  camels,  and  sometimes  hones,  wear  bells  in 
the  Ea«  at  present;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  He- 
brews had  something  similar,  in  the  shape  of  small 
cymbal-shaped  pieces  of  metal,  suspended  under  the 
necks  of  the  animals,  and  which  struck  against  each 
other  vrilh  the  motions  of  the  animal  The  Romans 
attached  metallic  pendania  of  this  kind,  called ^lAaiurai, 
to  their  war-horses,  in  order  to  produce  a  terriBc  effect 
when  shaken  by  the  rapid  motions  of  the  animals. 
These  were  certainly  not  bellsi  but  might  without  any 
violent  impropriety  be  called  cymbals,  from  the  manner 
in  which  they  struck  against  each  other.  This  name, 
being  found  only  in  the  plural  or  dual  forms,  implies  on 
instrument  consisting  of  more  parte  than  one  and  of  not 
more  than  two.  It  ia  accordingly  interpreted  by  the 
Sept.  to  mean  jru^^nXo,  ot  cymbals,  and  this  ia  no 
doubt  correct.  Josephus  describes  the  two  pans  of  the 
instrument  as  TrAariii  irai'^EyiiXa  xaXaa  (.Inf.  vii, 
13,  3),  which  were  held  in  either  hand  and  dashed 
sharply  together,  yielding  a  powerful  and  penetrating 
metallic  sound.  They  ate  fitst  mentioned  in  2  Sam. 
vi,  fi,  as  used  by  ditection  of  David  in  the  bringing  up 
of  the  ark ;  and  iu  1  Chron.  xvi,  G  the  remariiablc  fac| 
is  recorded  that  when  David  organized  the  musical 
service  which  was  to  be  carried  on  before  the  ark  when 
brought  up  to  Mount  Zion,  and  "appointed  certain  of 
the  Levitea  to  thank  and  praise  the  Lord  God  of  Israel," 
while  the  rest  performed  their  oBlce  "with  psalteries 
and  with  harps,"  Asaph,  the  chief  musician,  or  con- 
ductor of  tbe  choir,  "  made  a  Bound  with  cymbals."  It 
thus  appears  that  this  was  tbe  instrument  by  which  the 
conductor  beat  time  to  the  whole  Levilic^  choir.  It 
further  appear%  from  Psa.  cl,  6,  "  Praise  him  upon  tbe 
ioud  cymbal,  praise  him  upon  tbe  high-sounding  cym- 
bals," that  these  cymbals,  as  used  in  the  service  of 
praise,  were  of  two  kinds,  although  the  difference  be- 
tween them  is  very  imperfectly  indicated  in  our  vereion 
of  the  paassige.  The  rendering,  "Praise  him  with  the 
cJearcymbals,  praise  him  with  the  reiouiufu^  cymbaLi,' 
would  be  a  very  fair  equivalent  for  the  Hebrew  n^O 
and  nri".Fl;  and  the  first  cymbals  alluded  to  were  prob- 
ably finger  cymbals,  or  castanets,  which  were  small 
round  plates  of  metal  fastened 
upon  the  thumb  and  middle 
finger,  and  struck  against  each 
oTber  by  a  motion  of  the  hand, 


lougb  not  a  loud  sound ;  while 
le  Tfumnding  cymbals  were  a 
ruch  larger  and  mom  powerful 
)rt,  played  with  both  bands; 


.i!  .  .L        -  L  .         i.  J      lanels.    (Laoe.) 
that  the  epithet  applied  ' 

\-a\  lo  the  cymbal  in  1  Cor.  xiii,  1  is  dAaXafov 
hout  speech"),  which  is  very  happily  selected,  in- 
:h  as  the  music  of  i    '        ' 


xpreesive  or  articulate.     But 
a  very  poor  equivalent  fur  the 
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tic't  word.  It  suggests  the  sounil  of  ■  amill  bell 
cr  ihaii  the  clinging  resoQvice  of  ihf  cymbda.  It 
J[|  have  been  rendered  cUiitging  or  cUiihvig.  The 
d  of  these  iustnimeniB  is  veiy  ahsip  and  pietcuig, 
it  does  not  belong  lo  fine,  apeiking,  expressive 
ic  The  Hebrew  iiutiuinenta  were  probably  sim- 
to  those  of  the  Egj-ptiane.  These  were  of  mixed 
il,  ippareiilly  bronze,  or  a  compound  of  copper  and 
T,  and  of  ■  futm  exactly  resemUing  those  of  mod- 
limes,  though  imaller,  being  only  seven  inches  or 
indies  and  a  half  in  diameter.  The  aame  kind  of 
ill  used  by  the  modern  inhabitanls  of 


RgypI,  and  from  Ihem,  says  Wilkinson, 
borrowed  the  very  small  cymbals,  played  with  the 
tinger  and  thumb,  which  supply  Ibe  plkce  a(  casCaneti 
in  the  almfhiMnoT  {Ancient  Egypluini.\i\,'ihf>').  Th( 
modem  caslanet,  introduced  into  Spain  by  the  Moors,  ii 
in  be  referred  lo  the  same  source.     See  Cihbai- 

4.  C^^ISIS,  mmaaKim.  This  instrument  is  only  ona 
mentioned  in  Scripture  (3  Sam.  vi,  S),  where  it  stands 
next  before  cymbals  in  ao  enumeralion  of  several  in 
»t^umenu^  and  is  strangely  translated  oomrtj  in  ou 
version.  It  is  snguUr  that  the  example  of  the  Vulg. 
which  renders  by  the  Latin  lufrn,  was  not  followed  by 
<<ur  translators  in  this  instance,  espedally  as 
mology  of  the  name  (rad.  TK,  to  ikahe)  wtgg 
it  was  an  milruintni  of  offilalion  which  wu 
I  he  Greek  oiiorpn  having  an  analogous  derival 
ifti'iu.  It  was  generally  from  eight  lo  sixteen  or  eighteen 
Inches  lonj;,  and  entirely  of  bronze  or  copper 
rings  and  bars  of  the  same  metal  being  inser 
I'Tsme,  by  Che  sharp  tnipact  of  which  upon  the  frame, 
wtien  shskcn  in  the  hand,  a  piercing  metallic  sound  was 
licvdoced.  It  was  SDmetimes  inlaid  with  silver,  gill,  or 
otherwise  omameniod,  and  the  rings  were  frequently 
made  to  imitate  snakes,  or  umply  bent  at  each  end  to 
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cure  them  from  slipping  tbtoogh  llw  hair*. 
:tua]  specimens  of  these  instnuzkCDta  hare  be 
111  are  dep»iied  in  the  British,  Bcriin,  and  < 
ums  OVilkinson,  Anc.  £^pl.  i,  13I-1SS>. 
oBtly  furnished  with  sacred  lymbols,  and  we 
used  by  the  priests  and  piiesteiBea  in  the 
leligioo,  particularly  in  those  cooDCCted 
ihip  of  hU  (Flut.  Z>e /«i>f.  c  63 ;  Juven.  xi 
iky,  Oputc  i,  306).     Instnimenu  of  the  H 
^iple,  though  different  ]bTm,are  still  in  te 
tary  music  of  some  modeni  uationa. 
i.a-''q^}>a,iAaluliim.    This 


.93;Jabki>- 


mentioned,  viz.  in  t  Sam.  z' 
of  as  used  by  the  women  of  Israel  w 
lo  meet  king  Ssul  and  David.  Our  tianalmtan  rrnds 
vaguely  '■instruments  ofmuNC,"  but  insert  in  tbtBsr- 
gin  "tlirEc-Bltingeil  instruments.^  The  word mofe  pic^ 
sbly  denoted  sn  instrument  with  Ikrte  tidrt:  and  ■ 
some  harps  were  of  that  shape,  it  may  probably  Iibtc 
meant  such  harps,  {See  above,  under  idxwer.)  Wt 
insert  the  name  in  this  place  because  it  is  gtnenilr 
thought  by  recent  scholars  that  il  meant  what  ia  unrki- 
stood  by  a  Irianglf,  an  instrument  of  percnsiuoii  whid 
Athenstus  (Deipnai.  iv,  176)  says  was  derived  fna 
Syria.  If  so,  it  was  poenbly  in  nse  ammg  Ibe  Ht- 
brews,  and  may  have  been  the  instrument  referred  lo 
in  I  Sam,  xviii,  6.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  no  figan 
of  such  an  inslmnient  of  pereuinon  has  be«n  found  a 
any  of  the  monuments  either  of  Assyria,  Egiix,  « 
Greece.  Like  the  cymbals  and  sislra.  il  is  still  in  ih 
in  miliurv  music,  especially  in  the  Turkiih  army. 

6,  The  word  "  dance"  is  used  in  the  A.V.  for  the  Hti. 
term  machol,  Pins,  a  musical  instrument  of  peTcaiiii« 
supposed  lo  have  been  used  by  the  Hebrews  at  an  earh 
period  of  their  history.  Some  iDodem  lexicography 
who  regard  madSl  as  synonytDous  with  rat&l,  ~~" 
(Eccles.  iii,  A),  reslricl  iB  meaning  to  the  czercH  « 
amuMmenl  of  dancing;  but  according  to  many  scbiJin 
it  also  sigtiifles  a  musical  instrument  used  Ibr  acccmpt- 
nying  the  dance,  which  the  Hebrews  theRforc  caiw 
by  the  same  name  as  the  dance  itself.  The  Sepl.gee- 
craJly  renders  macMI  by  x°P^Ci  "  dancing ;"  orcasfajr- 
ally,  however,  it  gives  a  different  meaning,  as  in  IV 
XIX,  11  (Heb.  Bible,  ver,  IS),  where  it  is  trasilsit^ 
Xn/>ai  "Joy,"  and  in  Jer.  xxxi,  4  and  14,  where  it  is  ra>- 
dered  Svyaywyii,  •'  assembly."  The  Shemilic  versa 
if  the  O.  T.  almost  invariably  interpret  the  wonl  H  i 
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Israelites  escaped  from  their  Egyptian  pursuers,  si 
reached  the  Araluan  shore  of  the  Red  Sea  in  aafeiy.Jlir- 
iam  is  represented  as  going  forth  striking  the  Eih,  and  Al- 
lowed by  her  sisters  in  faith,  who  join  in  '^with  limbfcl? 
and  dances"  (Exod.  XV,  SO).  Here  the  sense  (tf  the  [«•- 
sage  seemstobe,agTceably  (Dibe  A.  V.,lhattbcHelan 
women  came  forth  to  dance,  and  to  acmanpain-  liiii 
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dance  by  a  performance  on  timbrels;  and  this  is  the 
view  adopted  by  the  majority  of  the  Latin  and  English 
commentators.  Parkhurst  and  Adam  Clarke  do  not 
share  this  opinion :  according  to  the  former,  maehdl  is 
**  some  fistoliur  wind-instrument  of  music,  with  holes,  as 
a  Ante,  pipe,  or  fife,  from  bn,  to  make  a  hole  or  open- 
ing ;**  and  the  latter  says, "  I  know  no  place  in  the  Bible 
where  machSi  and  mackalath  mean  cUmce  of  any  kind — 
they  constantly  signify  some  kind  of  pipe."  The  Tar- 
gumists  very  frequently  render  maehdl  as  a  musical  in- 
strument In  Exod.  XV,  20,  Onkelos  g^ves  for  macAalaih 
the  Aramaic  word  "pASH,  which  is  precisely  the  same 
employed  by  him  in  Gren.  xxi,  27  for  kirmdr  (A.  V. 
**  harp").  The  Arabic  version  has  for  machSl  in  most 
places  taUun,  pL  tubulun,  translated  by  Freytag,  in  his 
Arabic  Lexicon,  "a  drum  with  either  one  or  two  faces;" 

and  the  word  ribrCQni  (Judg.  xi,  84,  A.y.  "and  with 
dances")  is  rendered  by  tnaun,  *' songs."  Gesenius, 
Fttrst,  and  others  adopt  for  the  most  part  the  Sept. 
rendering;  but  RosenmUller,  in  his  commentary  on 
Exod.  XV,  20,  observes  that,  on  comparing  the  passages 
in  Judg.  xi,  S4;  1  Sam.  x\nii,  6;  and  Jer.  xxxi,  4,  and 
assigning  a  rational  exegesis  to  their  contexts,  maehdl 
naust  mean  in  these  instances  some  musical  instrument, 
probably  of  the  flute  kind,  and  principally  played  on  by 
women. 

In  the  grand  hallelujah  psalm  (cl)  which  closes  that 
magnificent  coUection,  the  sacred  poet  exhorts  mankind 
to  praise  Jehovah  in  his  sanctuary  with  all  kinds  of 
music;  and  among  the  instruments  mentioned  at  the 
3d,  4th,  and  5th  verses  is  found  maehdl,  which  cannot 
here  be  consistently  rendered  in  the  sense  of  dancing. 
Joel  Brill,  whose  second  preface  (n*^3!Z9  Sliaipil)  to 
Mendelssohn's  Psalms  contains  the  best  treatise  extant 
on  the  musical  instruments  mentioned  in  the  Hebrew 
Kble,  remarks :  "  It  is  evident  from  the  passage,  *  Praise 
him  with  the  toph  and  the  tnachol,*  that  machol  must 
mean  here  some  musical  instrument,  and  this  is  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  of  scholars."  Mendelssohn  de- 
rives machol  from  btbn,  "  hollow,"  on  account  of  its 
shape ;  and  the  author  of  ShiUe  Haggibborim  denomi- 
nates it  OI'ihdD'^D,  which  he  probably  intends  for  ici- 

^apUf  rather  than  sistrunu  Some  modem  critics  con- 
aider  machcUath  the  same  with  machol.  Gesenius,  how- 
ever, translates  the  latter  "  dancing,"  while  the  former 
be  renders  "  a  stringed  instmment,"  from  the  root  bbn^ 
**  to  sing." 

The  musical  instrument  used  as  an  accompaniment 
to  dancing  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  made  of 
metal,  open  like  a  ring :  it  had  many  small  bells  attached 
to  its  border,  and  was  played  at  weddings  and  merry- 
makings by  women,  who  accompanied  it  with  the  voice. 
According  to  the  author  of  ShUte  Haggibborim,  the  ma- 
^^^^  chol  had  tinkling  metal  plates 

j^    ^^  fastened  on  wires,  at  inter- 

ff  ■         ^^-w     vals,  within  the  circle  that 

ip^M^Lgu.  I  ff^  formed  the  instrument,  like 
U  ^*^^U&^  K  ■  the  modem  tambourine;  ac- 
^  ^W  u  m  cording  to  others,  a  similar 
^^^^F  H      m    instrament,  also  formed  of  a 

f  \M    circular  piece  of  metal  or 

m  ^^      wood,  but  furnished  with  a 

Knsieal  Instmments  ao>  handle,  which  the  performer 
corapanviDff  the  dance,  might  so  manage  as  to  set  in 
(Mendefssohn.)  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

on  a  metal  bar,  passing  from  one  side  of  the  instrument 
to  the  other,  the  waving  of  which  produced  a  loud, 
merry  sound.    See  Dance. 

IV.  The  following  are  general  or  miscellaneous  terms : 
1.  *\ytX^,dachavdn,C\k9\A,,  rendered  "instruments  of 
music"  in  Dan.  vi,  18.  The  margin  gives  "or  tcMe, 
perhaps  lit.  eoneubinea,^  The  last-mentioned  rendering 
in  that  approved  by  Gesenius,  and  seems  most  probable. 
The  translation,  "instraments  of  music,"  seems  to  have 


originated  with  the  Jewish  commentators,  R  Nathan, 
R.  Levi,  and  Aben-Ezra,  among  others,  who  represent 
the  word  by  the  Hebrew  neginoth,  that  is,  stringed  in- 
struments which  were  played  by  being  strock  with  the 
hand  or  the  plectrum. 

2.  ri'nic,  skidddh,  is  found  only  in  one  very  obscure 
passage  (Ecdes.  ii.  8),  "  I  gat  me  men-singers  and  wom- 
en-singers, and  the  delights  of  the  sons  of  men,  musical 
inatrumaitt,  and  that  of  all  sorts"  (^S110^  n'^Q3,  shirl- 
ddh  veshiddSth').  The  words  thus  rendered  have  re- 
ceived a  great  variety  of  meanings.  They  are  trans- 
lated " drinking-vessels"  by  AquUa  and  the  Vulgate; 
"cup-bearers"  by  the  Sept.,  Peshito-Syriac,  Jerome, 
and  the  Arabic  version ;  "  baths"  by  the  Chaldee ;  and 
"musical  instruments"  by  David  Kimchi,  followed  by 
Luther  and  the  A.  Y.,  as  well  as  by  many  commenta- 
tors. By  others  they  are  supposed  to  refer  to  the  wom- 
en of  the  royal  harem.  But  the  most  probable  inter- 
pretation to  be  put  upon  them  is  that  suggested  by  the 
usage  of  the  Talmud,  where  ni*^d,  shidah,  denotes  a 
"palaAquin"  or  "litter*'  for  women.  The  whole  ques- 
tion is  discussed  in  Gesenius's  Thesaurus,  p.  1365. 

Y.  LUeraiure, — On  the  general  subject  of  the  music 
and  musical  instruments  of  the  Israelites,  see  Martini. 
Storia  delta  Afusica  (Bologna,  1757),  i,  4  sq. ;  Bumey. 
General  Hist,  of  Music  (Lond.  1776),  i,  217  sq.;  Schri>- 
ter,  De  Musica  Davidiea  (Dresd.  1716) ;  Hawkins,  Hist, 
of  Music  f  ForkeL  Gesch,  der  Musik,  i,  99  sq. ;  Cidmet, 
DisserL  sur  la  Afusique  des  Hebreux,  annexed  to  his 
Commentary  on  the  Psalms  j  Bedford,  Temjile  Musu- 
(Bristol,  1706);  Pfeiffer,  Udnsr  die  Musik  der  A  If  en 
Hebr,  (ErL  1799 ;  transL  in  the  Amer.  Bible  Repository, 
1885);  Saalschtltz,  Form  der  Hebr.  Poesie,  p.  829  sq.; 
also  Gesch,  und  W&rdigung  d.  Musik  bei  den  Hebr,  (Berl. 
1829) ;  Harenberg,  Comm.  de  Be  Musica  Vetus.  in  Misc. 
Lips,  ix,  218  sq. ;  Sonne,  De  Musica  Judeeor.  in  sacri» 
(Hafn.  1724);  Tal,  Dicht  Sing  und  Spielkwut  bes,  der 
Hebr.  (Frankf,  1706);  Jahn,  Biblische  A  rchdologie;  Re- 
land,  De  SpolOs  Temp.  Hieros. ;  Anton,  Die  Melodie 
tt.  Harmonie  der  AU.  Hd}r,  in  Paulus,  N.  Repert.  i,  160 
sq. ;  ii,  80  sq. ;  iii,  1  sq. ;  Shilte  Haggibborim,  in  Ugolini 
Thesaur.  vol.  xxxii ;  Contant,  Traits  sur  la  Possie  et 
la  Musique  des  Hebreux  (Paris,  1781) ;  Beck,  De  accen- 
tuum  Hebr.  in  Mencken,  Thesaur.  p.  563  sq. ;  Abicht, 
Vindici<B  accentuum  (Lips.  1713);  ExceUentia  musiar 
an/iq.  Hebr.  (Munich,  1718) ;  Schneider,  BibL^gesch. 
Darstellung  d.  Heb7\  Musik  (Bonn,  1834) ;  De  Wette, 
Commentar.  Uber  die  Psalmen ;  Rosellini,  MonumenU  delt 
Egitto;  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egyptians f  Yilloteau,  Sur  In 
Musique  des  Orientaux,  in  Descript.  de  r£gypte;  Lady 
M.  W.  Montague,  Inters;  Yolney,  Voyage  en  Syrie; 
Tournefort,  Voyage  au  Levant ;  Niebuhr,  Reiseheschrei- 
bung;  Russell,  Nat.  Hist,  of  Aleppo;  Lane,  Modem 
Egyptians,  ii,  69  sq.;  Thomson,  Land  and  Book;  En- 
gel^  Music  of  the  most  Ancient  Nations  (Lond.  1864); 
Hutchinson,  Music  of  the  Bible  (Bost.  1863). 

Musician,  Chief  (nx^p,  menatstse'dch,  i.  e.  the 
most  conspicuous,  i.  q.  leader),  an  oflicer  indicated  in 
the  titles  of  many  (53)  of  the  Psalms  and  in  Hab.  iii, 
10,  and  to  be  interpreted,  according  to  Kimchi,  Rashi, 
Aben-Ezra,  and  many  other  authorities,  the  precentor 
of  the  Levitical  choir  or  orchestra  in  the  Temple.  In 
one  late  instance  the  name  of  this  officer  seems  to  be  in- 
dicated (1  Chron.  xv,  21);  but  the  first  who  held  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  Jednthun,  in  connection  with  his 
tliree  brothers  (1  Chron.  xvi,  41,  etc);  and  the  offiw 
seems  to  have  been  here<Utary  in  the  famUy  (1  Chron. 
xvi,  1,  3),  or  else  the  name  Je<luthun  became  a  patro- 
nymic title  for  the  incumbents  afterwards  (2  Chron. 
XXXV,  15).  In  this  capacity  Jeduthun's  "  office  was 
generally  to  preside  over  the  music  of  the  Temple  ser- 
vice, consisting  of  the  nebel,  or  nablium,  the  kifmftr,  or 
harp,  and  the  cymbals,  together  with  the  human  voic<' 
(the  trumpets  being  confined  to  the  priests).  But  his 
peculiar  part,  as  well  as  that  of  his  two  colleagues,  He- 
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man  and  Asaph,  was  *  to  sound  with  C}nnbal8  of  bxaw^' 
while  the  others  played  on  the  nablium  and  the  harp. 
This  appointment  to  the  office  was  by  election  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  Levites  (0*^*110)  at  David's  command,  each 
of  the^ three  divisions  probably  choosing  one.  The  first 
occasion  of  Jeduthun's  ministering  was  when  David 
brought  up  the  ark  to  Jerusalem.  He  then  took  his 
place  in  the  procession,  and  'played  on  the  cymbals. 
Bat  when  the 'division  of  the  Levitical  services  took 
place,  owing  to  the  tabernacle  being  at  Gibeon  and  the 
ark  at  Jeriualem,  while  Asaph  and  his  brethren  were 
appointed  to  minister  before  the  ark,  it  fell  to  Jeduthun 
and  Heman  to  be  located  with  Zadok  the  priest,  to  give 
thanks  '  before  the  tabernacle  of  the  Lord  in  the  high- 
place  that  was  at  Gibeon,'  still  by  playing  the  cymbals 
in  accompaniment  to  the  other  musical  instrumenta 
(comp.  Psa.  cl,  5).  In  the  account  of  Josiah's  Passover 
in  2  Chron.  xxxv  reference  is  made  to  the  singing  as 
conducted  in  accordance  with  the  arrangements  made 
by  David,  and  by  persons  representing  Asaph,  Heman, 

and  Jeduthun,  the  titles  aeer  (T|t?8^  ^I^)*  ^®  ^^ 
MAX.  Perhaps  the  phrase  rather  means  the  king's  ad- 
viser in  matters  connected  with  the  musical  service. 
The  triple  divistou  of  the  Levitical  musicians  seems  to 
have  lasted  as  long  as  the  Temple,  and  each  appears  to 
have  been  called  after  its  respective  leader.  At  the 
dedication  of  Solomon's  Temple,  Hhe  Levites  which 
were  the  singers,  all  of  them  of  Asaph,  of  Heman,  of 
Jeduthun,'  performed  their  proper  part.  In  the  reign 
of  Hezekiah,  again,  we  find  the  sons  of  Asaph,  the  sons 
of  Heman,  and  the  sons  of  Jeduthun,  taking  their  part 
in  purifying  the  Temple  (2  Chron.  xxix,  IS,  14) ;  they 
are  mentioned  in  Josiah's  reign,  and  so  late  as  in  Nehe- 
miah's  time  we  still  find  descendants  of  Jeduthun  em- 
ployed about  the  singing  (Neh.  xi,  17)  "  (Smith).  See 
Jkduthum. 

Musimoes,  festivals  celebrated  in  honor  of  the 
dead  among  the  native  tribes  of  Central  Africa.  See 
Gardner,  Faitht  of  the  World,  p.  508. 

Musius,  Cornelius,  an  eminent  Dutch  scholar  of 
Koman  Catholic  proclivities,  was  bom  at  Delft  in  1503. 
He  flourished  as  pastor  of  St  Agatha  during  the  contest 
between  the  prince  of  Orange  and  the  Spanish  throne 
for  the  possession  of  the  Netherlands.  He  was  equally 
esteemed  for  his  learning  and  for  hi8  amiable  qualities, 
when,  on  account  of  his  religious  faith,  he  was  put  to 
the  torture,  which  caused  his  death  in  1575,  by  De  la 
Marck.  The  Romanists  have  charged  the  wicked  deed 
to  the  prince  of  Orange  and  his  Reformed  friends.  This, 
however,  is  cruel  and  unjust.  The  prince  himself,  who 
highly  esteemed  Musius,  shed  many  tears  when  he 
heard  of  the  atrocious  deed,  and  while  the  Estates  of 
Holland  were  aroused  to  an  indignation  scarcely  con- 
trollable, De  la  Marck  was  obliged  to  leave  the  coun- 
try, notwithstanding  his  powerful  connections.  Mu- 
sius wrote  several  religious  poems,  which  are  remarkable 
for  their  elegance  and  purity  of  style.  See  Brandt,  Gesch. 
der  Ref,  x,  588-540;  Hoofd,  De  Nttderlandscke  Histo- 
rien,  vii,  281  sq. ;  Motley,  Hist,  of  the  Rite  of  the  Dvtch 
Republic^  ii,  474,  475. 

MoBoniufl  Rufus,  Caius,  a  Stoic  philosopher  of 
the  1st  century  of  the  Christian  tera,  is  mentioned  with 
praise  by  Tacitus  (.4  nn.  xiv,  59),  and  also  by  Pliny  the 
younger,  Philostratus,  Themistius,  and  others.  He  was 
a  native  of  Yolsinii,  in  Etruria,  and  belonged  to  the 
equestrian  order.  He  was  a  friend  of  Thrasea  Paetus, 
Barea  Soranus,  Rubellius  Plautus,  and  other  Stoics,  who 
were  the  victims  of  Nero's  suspicion  and  cruelty.  Mn- 
sonius  was  banished  to  the  island  of  Gyaroe  in  A.D.  66, 
where  he  is  said  to  have  been  visited  by  many  Greeks 
for  the  purpose  of  listening  to  his  lessons.  Being  re- 
called by  Galba  after  Nero's  death,  he  lived  at  Rome 
under  Vesparian,  who  excepted  him  from  the  sentence 
of  exile  pronounced  by  that  prince  against  the  Stoic 
philosophers.  This  scanty  information  is  all  that  we 
have  concerning  the  biography  of  Bfusonius    Rufus 


(Nieuwland,  Distertatio  de  Mutomo  B^fo^  PhSkm^ 
Stoico),  The  time  of  his  death  is  not  mentiaiied,  but 
he  was  not  alive  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  when  Fliny 
vpeaks  of  his  son,  Artemidoms.  Mnsonius  wrote  vari- 
ous philosophical  works,  which  are  spoken  of  by  SoidM 
as  Xoyoi  did^opoi  ^ikoco^oQ  ixo/uvoi.  He  icdooed 
philosophy  to  the  simplest  moral  teachings.  One  of 
his  finest  sayings  is:  "If  thou  doest  good  painfuDv, 
thy  pain  is  transient,  but  the  good  will  endure ;  if  tboo 
doest  evil  with  pleasure,  the  pleasure  will  be  tramienL, 
but  the  evil  will  endure."  Fragments  of  his  works  are 
found  in  Stobeus,  and  have  been  collected  and  pab- 
lished,  with  the  above  dissertation  and  oopioos  iMtn» 
under  the  title  of  C,  MummU  Rufi,  PhOoiopki  fitoiri, 
ReliquitBj  et  Apophthefftnata,  mm  Afmotati&ne,  tdidk  T. 
Venhuvun  PeerUcan^f  Conrector  Gymnarii  Hariummni 
(Haarlem,  1822,  8vo).  These  fragments  of  Mnsooiu* 
are  full  of  the  purest  morality  and  wisdom.  See  Fafari- 
cius,  B^  Graca,  iii,  566  sq. ;  Ritter  and  PreUer,  fiittt" 
ria  Philosophiat  p.  488-441 :  Ueberweg,  ffiaf.  PhilompL 
i,  185, 190;  Engli$h  Cyclop,  a.  v.;  Smith,  Z>»ef.  o/*  Gj. 
and  Ronu  Biogr,  and  Mythol,  a.  v.  Rufus ;  Lardner,  Wmit 
(see  Index  in  voL  x).     (J.  H.  W.) 

Musorites,  a  superstitions  sect  of  Jews,  who  in 
said  to  have  reverenced  rats  and  mice.  The  origin  of 
this  peculiarity  is  to  be  found  in  an  event  which  is  nar- 
rated in  1  Sam.  vi.  The  Philistines  had  taken  away 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  and  detained  it  in  their  ooaotrr 
seven  months,  during  which  time  the  Lord  in  anger 
sent  a  plague  of  mice,  which  destroyed  the  fruits  of  the 
ground.  Under  the  dread  inspired  by  this  divine  judc^ 
ment  upon  their  land  they  restored  the  ark,  and  t^  the 
advice  of  their  priests  and  diviners  they  prepared  as  • 
trespass-offering  to  the  God  of  Israel  five  golden  enKr- 
ods  and  five  golden  mice.  Perverting  the  solemn  inci- 
dent of  O.-T.  history,  the  sect  seems  to  have  enteitaiM^ 
a  superstitious  veneration  for  mice  and  rats^  See  Gaid- 
ner,  FuHhs  of  the  World,  p.  499. 


MuBpel(l)  or  Miispel(l)hei]n  is,  in  None 
thology,  the  world  of  light  and  heat,  situated  in  the 
south  part  of  the  universe;  Niflheim,  the  hslMtation  ^ 
mist  and  cold,  being  situated  in  the  north.  The  inhab- 
itants of  this  world  are  called  "  the  sons  of  MospeE* 
among  whom  Sturt  or  Surtur  is  chief,  and  the  ruler  d 
Muspellheim,  who  sits  on  its  borders  bearing  a  fiaminK 
falchion,  and  at  the  end  of  the  world  he  shall  issue  Ibni 
to  combat,  and  shall  vanquish  all  the  gods,  and  ootMne 
the  univeise  with  fire.  See  Gardner,  FaiUu  of  du 
World,  p.  504. 

MuBserin  is  the  name  given  to  a  sect  of  atheisii 
in  Turkey.  The  word  signifies  those  who  keep  a  se- 
cret, from  the  verb  a$erra,  to  conceaL  Their  scene  f 
flatly  to  deny  a  deity.  Many  of  the  cadis  ami  other 
educated  danes  in  Turkey  are  believed  to  be  MusKrii. 
But  mainly  they  are  Christian  renegades,,  who,  ha^-inp 
fur  pecuniary  reasons  abjured  the  faith  of  their  Cohen, 
seek  refuge  in  blank  atheism,  under  a  public  ptofeaaoB 
of  Mohammedanism. 

MUMO,  CoRNKLiua,  a  fkmous  Italian  pnlpit  ofstor. 
was  bom  at  Placentia  in  1511,  and,  after  enterii^  hflj 
orders,  rose  rapidly  to  distinction  in  the  Cborcfa.  Ht 
was  made  bishop  of  Bertinoro,  then  of  Bitonio,  to««n^« 
the  close  of  the  16th  century.  He  distinguished  him- 
self at  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  seems  to  have  enj<m>.l 
popular  favor  to  an  unusual  degree,  for  medab  w«7r 
struck  in  his  honor,  and  other  distinctions  of  like  chir- 
acter  were  paid  him.  He  died  at  Rome  Jan.  9, 1^4. 
He  is  the  author  of  Sermons  on  the  Creed  (Venice.  ]3i«\ 
4to).  See  Bayle,  Hist.  Diet,  n  v. ;  Gen,  Biog.  IHtt,  v. 
154 ;  Musso,  Vita  di  ComeHo  Museo  (1586) ;  Bbckwud. 
1869,  i,  21 1 ;  Wessenberg,  Die  Grotsen  Kuxhenvenamm' 
lumjen  d,  15  u.  16  Jahrh,  iii,  160, 161. 

MuBSttlman  or  Mosleman  (ftom  Arah.  SalamQ\ 
the  proper  term  for  a  Mahammedem,  The  word  v* 
(Mpiivalcnt  to  Modem  (q.  v.),  of  which  ii  is^  isopecj 
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*petkiag,  th«  pluni;  used  in  PenUn  faeliion  for  the 
singular.  We  Li««il  hardly  adil  that  this  Arabic  ploral 
unnination  of  "&□"  bu  withing  whalcvti  to  do  with 
nuT  word  nun,  and  Lhil  a  further  Engliab  plural  in  nm 
a  both  baibaroua  and  abeurd. 

Mnataplui  (i.  e.  lit  cioien  one)  ii  the  oame  hy 
which  Uohammedaa  tradition  desigaaUa  the  giealat 
of  their  piopheta.     See  Hohammed. 

Mustard  {alvaxi.  Matt.  liii,  Bl;  xvii,  20;  Hark 
iv,  81;  Luke  xiii,  19^  svii,  6;  in  Talmudic  Chaldee 
b^in,  duirdai,  Miihna,  Shidb.  xx,  2,  from  the  Syriac 
riardal,),  ■  well-knovrn  pod-beaiing  ahiub-like  plant 
(seniu  Sinapit,  of  thirteen  apeciea,  five  of  which  are  in- 
.li){enou»  in  Egypt,  Dacript,  de  [Eggpte,  lix,  96)  that 
lumetiowa  grows  wild,  and  at  uthei  tines  i»  nieed  from 
the  wed,  which  ia  employed  aa  a  condiment,  being  usu- 
ally of  (he  two  kinds,  the  black  and  the  white  (nee 
I'taif  CfdapmSa,  a.  y.  Sinapia).  The  Jews  likewise 
•--ultivaled  niuitard  in  their  gaidena  (Hishna,  Maaier, 
iv,  6).     The  round  kernels  (.Malt.  xiLi,  31 ;  XTii,  20), 

small,  insignificant  object  (Buxto[f,/^.7'(i'm.caLS2-2); 
being  the  smalleet  aeed  commonly  gathered  in  Palcs- 

"  The  Lord  in  his  popular  leaching,"  taya  Trench  (iVo(« 
on  Faniblfi,  p.  108), "  adhered  to  the  popidar  langusgc" 
(see  alio  the  Koran,  Sur.  31).  The  itatemenu  in  Hat^ 
xiii,  ii,  that  when  fully  grown  it  ia  the  grealeat  of 
plants,  and  becomea  a  tree  under  which  the  fuwla  may 
lind  shelter,  has  been  auppuKd  to  indicate  a  larger 
growth  than  ordinary  in  Western  countries  (see  Mar- 
grave, Ilitl.  mil.  BnuU.  p.  291 ;  Bauhln,  Uiil.  Plani.  u, 
Had) ;  hut  is  confirmed  by  the  aUtemenls  of  the  Tal- 
roudi»ta,one  of  whom  describes  it  aaatree  of  which  the 
wood  was  lufflcieiit  to  cover  ■  potter's  shed  (Talm.  Hi- 
eroa.  Peak,  vii,  4),  and  another  ssya  that  be  waa  wont 
to  climb  into  it,  as  men  climb  into  a  Ag-tree  (ib.  Ketu- 
both,  foL  iii,  2;  comp.  KosenmUUei,  Ailerlh.  iv,  105). 
Hr.  Bnckhara  {On  Ike  lUmlard-lrrt  of  Hit  Scr^ura, 
1829)  cites  the  following  from  AlouodeOrvaUu'a  rniE>- 
eU  in  CiUi  (as  given  in  Awnsbaw  sod  Churchill's  Ctt- 
lection) :  "  The  muatard-plant  thrirea  eo  nfddly  that  it 


s  as  big  u 


.  and  B> 


high  ai 


looks  like  •  tree.  1  have  travelled  many  leagues  through 
muBtard-groves  which  were  taller  Ihan  horee  and  man ; 
(tod  the  birds  built  their  nests  in  them  as  the  Glaspel 
meutioos.''    The  statement  of  Irby  and  Mangles  has 
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also  been  referred  to  (I^mbert,  in  the  Linnaaa  Tnmt- 
'  It,  xvii,  450),  that  they  found  the  mustard-plant 
'pit  ftiffra)  growing  wild  between  Beiaan  and  Ajtun 
jh  as  their  hones'  heads.  (See  fuiiber  in  Celsii 
Bierobol.  ii,  253  sq.;  Billerbeck,  Fhra  dait.  p.  172.) 
Prof.  Haekett  states  that  he  was  for  a  long  time  disap- 
pointed in  hia  aetrch  for  any  apecimens  of  the  mustard 
answering  to  tbe  requirements  of  the  above  texts  of 
Scriptnre;  but  that  while  on  his  way  across  the  plain 
'  '  ka,  towards  Carmd,  he  had  the  sitiiifaction  of  see- 
Uttle  forest-like  field  of  these  plants,  in  full  bios- 
rom  six  to  nine  feet  in  height,  with  branches  from 
lide  of  a  trunk  in  inch  or  more  thick;  and  that  be 
actually  wiinessed  the  alighting  of  birds  upon  the  stems 
(lUattra.  af  Smpi.  p.  124).  Dr.  Thomson  also  {The 
Land  and  Ikt  Book,  ii,  100)  saya  that  be  has  seen  tbe 
mustard  on  tbe  rich  |^n  of  Akkar  as  tail  as  the 
e  and  the  rider. 

len   these  descriptions,  however,  seem  hardly  to 
!  up  to  the  ancient  aeeonnls  of  the  plant  in  qucs- 
Hence  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Royle  (in  a  paper 
before  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  March  16, 1844) 
has  been  preferred,  who  showa  that  there  ia  a  plant  atill 
known  in  [he  East  by  the  name  of  khai-dal  (which  cor- 
responds to  the  rabbinical  title,  and  is  indeed  the  mod- 

lAundanlly  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  and  round 
tbe  aea  of  Tiberiaa;  its  seed  being  employed  as  a  aub- 
Btitute  for  mustard.  The  plant  ia  the  Saleudnra  Pertica 
of  Linnzua  (the  Ciuut  arbarta  of  Fonkjtl),  a  large 
abrub,  or  tree  of  moderate  size,  a  native  of  the  hot  and 
dry  parts  of  India,  of  Persia,  and  of  Arabia.  Dr.  Rox- 
burgh (_Flar.  Ind.  i,  389  sq.)  describes  the  berries  as 
much  amaller  than  a  grain  of  bbck  pepper,  having  a 
J  aromaric  smell,  and  a  taste  much  like  that  of 
garden  cresses.  The  plant  base  small  seed,  which  pro- 
ducea  a  large  tree  with  numerous  branches,  in  which  tbe 
birils  of  the  ur  may  take  shelter,  li;  is  probably  the 
tree  which  Irby  and  Han^^les  themselves  suppose  to  be 
the  mustard-tree  of  Scripture,  rather  than  the  ordinary 
shrub.  They  met  with  it  while  advancing  towards  Ke- 
ik,  from  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea.  It 
ore  ita  fruit  in  bunchea  resembling  tbe  currant;  and 

■ste,  nearly  resembling  muatard.  A  specimen  of  the 
ree  bad  been  brought  home  by  Mr.  W.  Barker,  and  It 
had  been  ascertained  by  Messrs.  Don  and  Lnmbeil  to 
be  tbe  Sakadora  Pertica  of  botanists;  but  both  had 
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written  against  its  claim  to  be  the  mustard-tree  of 
Scripture,  while  Mr.  Frost,  hearing  a  conversation  on 
the  subject,  had  supposed  the  tree  to  be  a  Phytolacca^ 
and  had  hence  maintained  it  to  be  the  mustard-tree  of 
Scripture,  but  without  adducing  proofs  of  any  kind  (Re^ 
marka  on  the  Mustard-tree  of  the  N,  T,  [Lond.  1827]; 
Bulletin  dee  aciences  not.  Mai,  1826,  p.  74;  Journal  of 
the  Rojffjd  A  aiatic  Society^  ut  sup.). 

On  the  other  hand,  "Hiller,  Celsius,  BosenmtUler, 
who  all  studied  the  botany  of  the  Bible,  and  older  writ- 
ers, such  as  Erasmus,  Zezerus,  Grotius,  are  content  to 
believe  that  some  common  mustard-plant  is  the  plant 
of  the  parable.  The  objection  commonly  made  against 
any  Sinapis  is  that  the  seed  grew  into '  a  tree*  (SivSpov), 
or,  as  Luke  has  it,  'a  great  tree'  {divdpov  ftiya),  in  the 
branches  of  which  the  fowls  of  the  air  are  said  to  come 
and  lodge.  Now,  in  answer  to  the  above  objection,  it 
is  urged  with  great  truth  that  the  expression  is  figura- 
tive and  Oriental,  and  that  in  a  proverbial  simile  no  lit- 
eral accuracy  is  to  be  expected ;  it  is  an  error,  for.which 
the  language  of  Scripture  is  not  accountable,  to  assert, 
as  Dr.  Koyle  and  some  others  have  done,  that  the  pas- 
sage implies  that  birds  *  built  their  nests'  in  the  tree ; 
the  Greek  word  Karaaxtivota  has  no  such  meaning,  the 
word  merely  means  '  to  settle  or  rest  upon'  anything  for 
a  longer  or  shorter  time;  the  birds  came,  ^iftsidendi  et 
vertandi  causuj  as  Hiller  (Jlieropkyt,  ii,  63)  explains 
the  phrase;  nor  is  there  any  occasion  to  suppose  that 
the  expression  'fowls  of  the  air'  denotes  any  other  than 
the  smaller  insesaorial  kinds — ^linnets,  finches,  etc — and 
not  the  *  aquatic  fowls  by  the  lake-side,  or  partridges 
and  pigeons  hovering  over  the  rich  plain  of  Genesa- 
reth'  which  Prof.  Stanley  {S.  and  P.  p.  427)  recognises 
as  *  the  birds  that  came  and  devoured  the  seed  by  the 
wayH»ide*— for  the  larger  birds  are  wild  and  avoid  the 
way-eide — or  as  those '  which  took  refuge  in  the  spread- 
ing branches  of  the  mustard-tree.'  Hiller's  explanation 
is  probably  the  correct  one;  that  the  birds  came  and 
settled  on  the  mustard-plant  for  the  sake  of  the  seed,  of 
which  they  are  very  fond.  Again,  whatever  the  cipavi 
may  be,  it  is  expressly  said  to  be  an  herb,  or,  more  prop- 
erly, *  a  garden  herb'  (Xaxavov,  olus).  As  to  the  plant 
being  called  a  '  tree'  or  a  *  great  tree,'  the  expression  is 
not  only  an  Oriental  one,  but  it  is  clearly  spoken  with 
reference  to  some  other  thing;  the  crivairi,  with  respect 
to  the  other  herbs  of  the  garden,  may,  considering  the 
size  to  which  it  grows,  justly  be  called  '  a  great  tree^ 
though,  of  course,  with  respect  to  trees  properly  so 
named,  it  could  npt  be  called  one  at  all.  Now  it  is 
clear  from  Scripture  that  the  mvairi  was  cultivated  in 
our  Lord's  time,  the  seed  a  '  man  took  and  sowed  in  his 
field;'  Luke  says,  *cast  into  his  garden:'  if,  then,  the 
wild  plant  on  the  rich  plain  of  Akkar  grows  as  high  as 
a  man  on  horseback,  it  might  attain  to  the  same  or  a 
greater  height  when  in  a  cultivated  garden ;  and  if,  as 
lady  Callcott  has  observed,  we  take  into  account  the 
very  low  plants  and  shrubs  upon  which  birds  often 
roost,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  some  common  mus- 
Urd-plant  is  able  to  fulfil  all  the  scriptural  demands. 
As  to  the  story  of  the  rabbi  Simeon  ben-Calaphtha  hav- 
ing in  his  garden  a  mustard-plant  into  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  climb  as  men  climb  into  a  fig-tree,  it  can 
only  be  taken  for  what  Talmudical  statements  gener- 
ally are  worth,  and  must  be  quite  insuflScient  to  afford 
grounds  for  any  argument.  But  it  may  be  asked.  Why 
nut  accept  the  explanation  that  the  Salvadora  Persica 
is  the  tree  denoted?— a  tree  which  will  literally  meet 
all  the  demands  of  the  parable.  Because,  we  answer, 
where  the  commonly  received  opinion  can  be  shown  to 
be  in  full  accordance  with  the  scriptural  allusions,  there 
is  no  occasion  to  be  dissatisfied  with  it;  and  again,  be- 
cause at  present  we  know  nothing  certain  of  the  occur- 
rence of  the  Salvadora  Persica  in  Palestine,  except 
that  it  occurs  in  the  small  tropical  low  valley  of  Engedi, 
near  the  Dead  Sea,  whence  Dr.  Hooker  saw  specimens, 
but  it  is  evidentlv  of  rare  occurrence.  Mr.  Amenny 
says  he  had  seen  it  all  along  the  banks  of  the  Jordan, 


near  the  lake  of  Tiberias  and  Damascus;  bat  this  stated 
ment  is  certainly  erroneous.  We  know  from  Pliny,  Di- 
oscorides,  and  other  Greek  and  Boman  writers,  that 
mustard-seeds  were  much  yalned,  and  mn  used  as  a 
condiment ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  the  Jews  of 
our  Lord's  time  were  in  the  habit  of  making  a  samilir 
use  of  the  seeds  of  some  common  mastard  (Simapis) 
than  that  they  used  to  plant  in  their  gardens  the  seeds 
of  a  tree  which  certainly  cannot  fulfil  the  scriptural  de- 
mand of  being  called  *  a  pot-herb' "  (Smith).  Dr.  Tris- 
tram likewise  (^Nat.  Hist,  of  the  Bible,  p.  472  sq.)  takes 
strong  gn>und  in  favor  of  the  common  black  mustard 
and  against  the  Salvadora  Persica.  See  Kitto,  Piet. 
BtbUj  note  on  Luke  xvii,  6. 

MuBtitaiii  is  the  name  of  a  small  and  ofaseofe  sect 
of  Donatists,  condemned  by  the  three  hundred  and  tea 
bishops  of  that  schism  who  met  at  Bagai  or  Vsya,  in 
Nnmidia,  A.D.  898.  See  Augustine,  Contra  Epist.  Par- 
memaniy  lib.  iii,  cap.  2d. 

MUBtkroB,  Marcus,  a  learned  Italian  ecdesiaitic 
was  a  native  of  the  island  of  Candia ;  emigrated  u*  Ten- 
ice  about  the  end  of  the  loth  century,  and  taught  Gicei 
in  that  city  with  great  success.  Afterwards  be  proceed- 
ed to  Rome,  where  Leo  X  showed  him  great  favor,  and 
nominated  him  bishop  of  Epidaurus,  in  the  Mores.  He 
had  been  just  invested  with  tliis  distinction  wlien  he 
died  at  Rome  in  1617.  He  published  the  first  ediiioa 
of  Athenseus,  printed  by  Aldus  (Venice,  1514).  Mnss- 
rus  published  also  the  Etymologicwn  Magmnm  Grtenm 
(Venice,  1499,  foL;  reprinted  in  1549,  in  1594,  and  is 
1710),  and  some  Greek  epigrams  and  other  poetry,  aoMiii^ 
them  a  poem  in  praise  of  Plato,  prefixed  to  his  editaco 
of  that  philosopher's  works,  and  translated  into  Lstis 
verse  by  Zenobio  Acciaioli,  Carmen  in  Platonem  (^Csm- 
bridge,*1797).— f  ji^uA  Cyclop,  s.  r. 

Mutevel,  the  president  or  chief  ruler  of  a  Mohais- 
medan  mosque  in  Turkey,  into  whose  hands  ibe  reve- 
nue is  regularly  paid.  See  Gardner,  Fmihs  of  tht 
World,  p.  604. 

Muth,  PlaoidnB,  a  German  Roman  Cat  hoik  theo- 
logian, was  bom  at  Poppenhausen,  near  Schireiaftift. 
Dec  30, 1768 ;  received  his  education  at  Wttnbuig  and 
Erfurt ;  then  entered,  at  the  age  of  twentj'-fovr,  a  esB- 
vent  near  Erfurt,  and  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood 
in  1788.  In  1794  he  was  elected  abbot  of  Bischofande 
and  Frankenrode,  under  the  title  of  Placidos  the  Secood. 
and  also  provost  at  Celle.  In  1797,  after  intivMlachig  fev 
the  prince-elector  of  Mentz  the  idea  of  a  more  tboftm;^ 
education  in  convents,  he  was  appointed  archiepiirc^ 
counsellor;  but  his  idea  was  never  carried  oat,  and  be 
went,  after  the  secularization  of  his  convent,  to  Eifioi 
where  he  was  appointed  chief  counsellor  of  schoob  sad 
government,  snd  also  director  of  the  gymnasium  at  that 
place.  He  died  in  1821.  His  most  important  wvcfci 
are,  DisquisUio  historico-critica  in  biffomiawi  Comi'is  dt 
Gleichen,  cvjus  numumentum  est  in  eedesia  S.  Pehi  Er- 
fordim;  una  cum  systematica  theoloyiao  cativfi^  sy- 
nopsi  (Erfordia!,  1788,  8vo)  :—Utber  die  Verkmifmsse  etr 
Philosophic  und  Theologie  mtch  Kcmtischen  GrvndsSnrk 
(ibid.  1791,  8vo) : — Progr,  de  notis  peraatiqtus  I'mtr- 
sitatis  incrementisy  de  oastris  Thurimfficis,  fum  nrjpo  'V- 
miium  de  Gleichen  diaintur,  nee  mm  de  pbsrius  MBaitKr** 
Unicersitati  litterarvm  Krfordiensi  dono  dafis^  Prnn- 
cula  i  et  U  (ibid.  1812-18,  Ato)i—GedStktnimfeier  ^ 
Befreiung  Pius  VJI  aus  der  Gefanffensckafi  s«  /  ontfoil^- 
bUau  und  seine  Ruchkehr  in  seine  Staalen  (ibid.  IHJi. 
8vo).    See  Ddring,  Gekhrte  TheoL  Deutaekkmds,  s.  x. 

Math,  RalnB.    See  Mutianus. 

Mnth-lab'ben  (Hebrew,  fully,  al  bhc/A  IMn  . 

"iSb  n^lTS'b?,  upon  the  death  to  the  sen;  Sept.  rx" 
Tutv  Kpv^ititv  rov  viov;  Vulg.  pro  inxnliis  fUH ;  AitfU 
Ver.  "  upon  Muth-labben"),  a  phrase  oecurrini;  c>nh  ^ 
the  title  of  Psa.  ix.  The  following  are  conjectare*  ib." 
have  been  made  regarding  its  import :  I.  Perhai:^  ttr 
favorite  opinion  of  modem  critics^  of  Gescuius  aial  Ik 
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Wette  among  the  rest,  is  to  connect  the  Hebrew  words 
so  as  to  read  'almuth  labben,  **  with  the  voice  of  virgins 
[to  be  sung]  by  boys."     But,  granting  the  lawfulness 
of  this  criticid  effort,  there  is  considerable  difficulty  in 
extracting  the  translation  desiderated.    The  word  'aid- 
moth  does  occur  in  probably  some  such  meaning  (Psa. 
xlvi,  title;  i  Chron.  xv,  20);  and  it  has  been  preferred 
by  critics  who  modify  the  opinion  now  under  considera- 
tion, to  the  extent  of  arriving  at  this  word  by  altering 
the  vowel-points  as  well  as  the  division  of  the  words. 
See  Alamoth.     Yet,  after  doing  so,  they  have  to  face 
an  awkward  difficulty,  arising  from  the  absence  of  the 
preposition  'a/,  **  upon  ;**  since  they  require  this  little 
word  to  become  the  first  syllable  of  their  noun.     It  is 
evident  that  the  Sept  and  Vulgate  must  have  read 
nhiab?  b?,  "concerning  the  mysteries,"  and  so  the 
Arabic  and  Ethiopic  versions.     The  Taigum,  Syro- 
noachus  ('Trtpi  ^avurov  rov  vcov),  and  Jerome  (super 
morie  JUi%)y  in  his  translation  of  the  Hebrew,  adhered 
to  the  received  text,  while  Aquila  {ytavioniToQ  rov 
vcoD),  retaining  the  consonants  as  they  at  present  stand, 
read  al-muth  as  one  word,  P.^l^b?,  '^  youth,"  which 
would  be  the  regular  form  of  the  abstract  noun,  though 
it  does  not  occur  in  Biblical  Hebrew.     In  support  of 
the  reading  niQ77  as  one  word,  we  have  the  authority 
of  twenty-eight  of  Kennicott*s  MSS.,  and  the  assertion 
of  Jarchi  that  he  had  seen  it  so  written,  as  in  Psa. 
xlviii,  14,  in  the  Great  Masorah.    If  the  reading  of  the 
Vulgate  and  Sept.  be  correct  with  regard  to  the  oon- 
aonants,  the  words  might  be  pointed  thus,  Hl^b?  b^, 
*£i/  'aUintdlh,  "  upon  Alamoth,"  as  in  the  title  of  Psa. 
xlvi ;  and  pb  is  possibly  a  fragment  of  Tnp  '^3ab,  Ub- 
ney  KdracAj  **for  the  sons  of  Korah,"  which  appears  in 
the  same  title.    2.  It  has  been  very  common  to  suppose 
ahat  there  is  here  the  name  of  a  person.     The  Jewish 
commentator  Kimchi,  according  to  Gesenius,  mentions 
that  some  explained  it,  "  upon  the  death  of  Labben,"  a 
person  wholly  unknown.     But  commonly  the  first  syl- 
lable of  labben  has  been  taken  to  be  the  ordinary'  He- 
brew prefix  preposition,  *»to,  for,  concerning."     The 
Targum  renders  the  title  of  the  psalm,  **On  the  death 
of  the  man  who  came  forth  from  between  ('pa)  the 
camps,"  alluding  to  Goliath,  the  Philistine  champion 
<07ran  «•»»,  1  Sam.  xvii,  4).   That  David  composed 
the  psalm  as  a  triumphal  song  upon  the  slaughter  of  his 
^gantic  adversary  was  a  tradition  which  is  mentioned 
by  Kimchi  merely  as  an  on  dU.    An  old  opinion,  main- 
tained at  present  by  Furst,  is  that  it  should  be  trans- 
lated ''  upon  the  death  of  Ben,"  who  is  named  among 
the  Invites  appointed  to  preside  over  the  music  at  the 
reinoval  of  the  ark  to  its  resting-place  (I  Chron.  xv,  18), 
while  he  is  not  named  in  the  narrative  of  the  actual  re- 
moval ;  indee<l,  his  place  seems  to  be  filled  by  another, 
Acaziah  (ver.  20,  21) ;  and  we  are  reminded  of  the  sud- 
den death  of  Uzzab,  when  the  removal  was  attempted 
on  an  earlier  occasion.    Hengstenberg,  however,  has  re- 
vived an  old  opinion  of  Grotius—originally  mentione<l, 
but  not  adopted,  by  Jarchi— that  Labben  is  transposetl 
for  Nabal,  yet  not  so  much  with  reference  to  the  indi- 
vidual man  as  with  reference  to  « the  fool,"  which  is  em- 
phatically noticed  as  the  meaning  of  his  name ;  and  he 
thinks  the  psalm  refers  a  good  deal  to  the  end  of  the 
wicked.    Dunesh  supposes  that  f^ibben  was  the  name  of 
the  man  who  warred  with  David  in  those  days,  and  to 
whom  reference  is  made  as  "the  wicked"  in  verse  6. 
Arama  (quoted  by  Dr.  GiU  in  his  Erpatition)  identifies 
him  with  SauL   Jarchi  says  that  some  regarded  Labben 
a»  the  name  of  a  foreign  prince  who  made  war  upon  the 
Israelites,  and  upon  whose  overthrow  this  song  of  praitte 
was  composed.    8.  The  word  ben  being  the  common 
Hebrew  word  for  "son,"  and  so  translated  in  this  title 
by  the  ancient  versions  generally,  the  translation  has 
been  offered,  "  upon  the  death  of  the  son,"  or  "  upon 
dying  in  reference  to  the  son,"  viz.  David's  son  Ab- 


salom, for  whom  it  is  recorded  that  he  wept  and  mooni- 
ed  passionately  (2  Sam.  xviii,  83).  The  renderings  of 
the  Sept.  and  Vulgate  induced  the  early  Christian  com- 
mentators to  refer  the  psalm  to  the  Messiah.  Augustine 
understands  "the  son"  as  "the  only -begotten  Son  of 
God."  The  Syriac  version  is  quoted  in  support  of  this 
interpretation,  but  the  titles  of  the  Psalms  in  that  ver- 
sion are  generally  constructed  without  any  reference  to 
the  Hebrew,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  appealed  to  as 
an  authority.  4.  As  in  the  case  of  other  titles  of  the 
Psalms,  this  has  been  taken  to  be  a  musical  instrament, 
or  more  commonly  and  probably  the  name  of  an  air  to 
which  the  psalm  was  sung.  This  title  might  then  be 
translated,  "  upon  dying  [which  has  happened]  to  the 
son,"  or  "upon  'Die  for  the  son.'"  So  Hupfeld,  that 
it  was  the  commencement  of  an  old  song,  signifying 
"death  to  the  son."  Delitzsch  adopts  this  sort  of  ex- 
planation, but  translates  differently,  "upon  'Death 
makes  white.' "  Hitzig  and  others  regard  it  as  an  ab- 
breviation containing  a  reference  to  Psa.  xlviii,  14.  Ac- 
cording to  Jarehi,  "  this  song  is  of  the  distant  future 
when  the  childhood  and  youth  of  Israel  shall  be  made 
white  dabn*^),  and  their  righteousness  be  revealed  and 
their  salvation  draw  nigh,  when  Esau  and  his  seed  shall 
be  blotted  out."  He  takes  H^l^b^  as  one  word,  signify- 
ing "  youth,"  and  "jab  =  ^abb, "  to  whiten."  Menahem, 
a  commentator  quoted  by  Jarchi,  interprets  the  title  as 
addressed  "to  the  musician  upon  the  stringed  instru- 
ments called  Alamoth,  to  instruct,"  taking  "{ab  as  if  it 
were  "panb  or  ISilb.  The  difiiculty  of  the  question 
is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  explanation  which  Ge- 
senius himself  (TAes.  p.  741  a)  was  driven  to  adopt,  that 
the  title  of  the  psalm  signified  that  it  was  "to  be  chant- 
ed by  boys  with  virgins'  voices,"  i.  e.  in  the  soprano.— 
Fairbaim;  Smith.     See  Psalms. 

MatianuB,  RufoB  Conradus,  a  distinguished 
German  scholar,  and  head  of  the  Erfurt  humanists, 
was  bom  at  Homburg  OcL  15, 1471.  His  family  name 
was  Mudty  or  Muth,  but  according  to  the  literaiy  fash- 
ion of  the  age  he  changed  it  to  Muiumus.  His  parents 
lived  in  easy  circumstances,  and  gave  him  a  careful 
education.  He  entered  the  celebrated  school  of  Alex. 
Hegius  at  Dcventer,  where  he  had  f{>r  schoolfellow  a 
youth  named  Gerhardus  Gerhardi,  who  afleri^'anls  be- 
came celebrated  throughout  Europe  as  Desiderius  Eras- 
mus. Mutianus  displayed  so  much  talent  at  Deventer 
that  it  was  predicted  that  some  day  he  would  be  reck- 
oned among  the  most  learned  men  in  Germany.  When 
fifteen  years  old  he  entered  the  University  of  Erfurt, 
and  in  1492  graduated  as  magister  artium.  Desirous 
of  enjoying  the  best  educational  advantages,  he  then 
went  to  Italy,  and  took  his  degree  as  doc.  jur.  can.  at 
Bologna.  In  150*2  he  returned  home,  and  was  appointed 
to  a  very  lucrative  position  at  the  ducal  court  of  Hesse. 
But  he  soon  resigned,  preferring  a  small  position  at  Oo- 
tha,  which  gave  him  ample  time  for  study.  He  re- 
ceived an  annual  salary  of  sixty  florins  (about  twenty 
dollars),  but  was  so  well  satisfied  with  this  modest  remu- 
neration that  he  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  accept 
another  position.  I'he  inscription,  *'Beata  iranqvilii- 
tas"  which  he  placed  outside,  and  ^'•BonU  cuncfa  pate- 
ant"  which  he  placed  inside  of  his  house,  is  significant. 
He  preferred  not  to  publish  anything  except  a  few  epi- 
grams; but  his  letters,  directed  to  his  friends,  are  of 
great  historic  value,  and  show  the  superior  critical 
mind  of  the  man.  They  are  preserved  in  manuscript 
at  the  Frankfort  City  Library-,  and  have  been  in  part 
edited  by  W.  E.  Tetzel  in  Sujjplem.  historue  Gothana 
(Jeme,  1704),  vol.  i.  Mutianus  was  a  humanist,  but  hu- 
manism was,  in  his  opinion,  only  a  means  to  the  end.  It 
served  him  as  an  introduction  into  the  study  of  moral 
philosophy  and  theology,  and,  like  his  great  contempo- 
rary, Erasmus,  he  placed  himself  in  decided  opposition 
to  scholastic  theology  and  Church  abuses  generally.  Ho 
was  one  of  the  literary  precursors  of  the  Heformation, 
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and  as  such  contributed  largely  to  prepare  the  minds 
of  literary  men  throughout  Germany  for  a  rupture  vrith 
Rome.  The  modest  George  Spalatinjun.,  was  an  inti> 
mate  friend  and  pupil  of  his;  and  when  Spalatin  was 
called  to  Wittenberg  in  1508,  he  dismissed  him  thus : 

"  Ito  bonis  avibos  dextro  pede  sldere  fausto, 
Felix  optatnm  carpe  viator  iter. 
Aula  patet,  Spalatiue  1  tibi  tribnnlar  bonores, 
Ito  prsetereaut  qme  uocitara  putas.** 

Mutianus  came  into  intimate  connections  with  the  Er- 
furt humanists,  and  the  Erfurt  scholars  visited  him  fre- 
quently (see  C.  Krause,  Eufic,  Condus,  [Haiuiu,  1863]), 
esteeming  him  as  their  head  and  leader.  He  outran  his 
generation  in  thought,  but  lagged  behind  it  in  action. 
He  at  first  hailed  Luther  with  joy,  but  in  1521  he  with- 
drew his  support  from  the  Reformers.  He  decided  to 
remain  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  is  said  to  have  lived 
in  such  poverty  that  he  was  obliged  to  beg  for  bread. 
He  died  on  Giood-Friday,  1526.  It  has  been  well  said  that 
Mutianus  was  a  Reformer  until  the  Reformation  became 
a  fearful  reality.  He  was  a  learned,  ingenious,  amiable, 
timid,  irresolute  man,  whose  soul  did  not  partake  of  the 
energy  of  his  intellectual  faculties.  See  Strauss,  Ulrich 
V.  Hutien,  i,  42  sq. ;  ii,  336  sq. ;  Kampfschulte,  Die  Unt- 
versiidt  Erfurt  in  ihrem  Verhaltniss  zu  d,  ffummtismu^ 
und  d,  Rffonnat.  (Trfeves,  1858)  i,  74  sq. ;  ii,  227  sq.— 
Herzog,  ReaUEncykhpadU,  xx,  196.     (R.  S.  R.) 

Mutianus,  ScholastiouB.    See  Mucianus. 

Mutiles  de  Ruuio.    See  Skopsis. 

Mntscbelle,  Sbbastiak,  a  German  Roman  Cath- 
olic theologian,  was  bom  Jan.  18, 1749,  at  Altershausen, 
Ilavaria.  He  was  educated  at  Munich,  entered  in  1765 
the  Order  of  Jesus,  and  completed  hb  education  at  In- 
golstadt  in  1776.  He  was  then  appointed  vicar  at  Mat- 
tigkofen,  and  in  1779  canon  of  the  convent  of  St.  Veit 
at  Freysingen,  and  ecclesiastical  counsellor  of  the  consis- 
tory, also  school  commissioner  at  the  same  place.  Sev- 
eral difficulties  into  which  he  was  drawn  by  publications 
of  his  made  it  agreeable  to  him  to  resign  his  clerical  po- 
sition, and  he  gave  himself  up  to  literar}'  labors,  espe- 
cially the  preparation  of  several  works.  He  idso  taught 
privately  Latin,  French,  and  the  fine  arts.  In  this  pe- 
riod (1784-86)  he  published  Gtachichte  Jem  cms  den 
vier  Evangetiiten^  also  Kenntnisa  und  Liebe  des  Schopfert 
aus  der  Hetrachtung  der  Geschop/ff  and  Bemerhingen 
iiber  die  tammtlichen  Evangelien  (of  this  a  second  edi- 
tion was  published  in  1790).  In  the  midst  of  all  his 
literary  work  he  was  surprised  by  the  renomination  to 
his  former  positions  by  Max  Procop,  count  of  Torring ; 
but  he  yet  found  leisure  time  for  literary  work,  and 
published  in  1791  and  1792,  Unterredung  einesVatera  mit 
semen  Sokneti  iiber  die  eriten  Grundwahrheiten  der 
(^rist lichen  ReUgion,  and  Christkatholiacher  Unierricht^ 
wie  man  gut  und  selig  werden  konne.  The  first  fruit  of 
Ins  thorough  knowledge  of  Rant  was  his  work,  Uebei- 
dtu  sitfliche  Gut  (1788).  But  again  his  enemies  were 
at  work  to  get  him  out  of  his  position,  and  found  a  good 
opportunity  to  work  against  him,  as  he  asked  the  differ- 
ent convents  for  contributions  towards  a  continual  fund 
for  his  remodelled  schools.  Mutschelle  again  resigned 
his  position  in  1793,  but  was  appointed  pastor  at  Baum- 
kirchen,  near  Munich.  This  position  afforded  much 
leisure  time,  which  he  filled  np  by  literary  work.  He 
then  published  Bemerkungen  iiber  die  festtdglichen  Evan- 
gelien ;  also  Kriiische  h'eifrdge  zur  Metaphysik.  In 
1799  he  was  also  appointed  professor  at  the  university 
at  Munich,  which  position  he  assumed  with  an  oration : 
Was  8oU  die  Schulejur  die  Welt  seinf  He  died  Nov. 
28, 1800.  He  has  published,  besides  the  works  already 
mentioned,  Gdfurts  und  Jugendgeschichte  Jesu  (Munich, 
1784, 8vo)  i—Ueber  das  siUUche  Gut  (ibid.  1786,  2  vols. 
8v<») : — Oratio  ante  electionem  neO'Episcopi  ac  Principis 
catkedraUs  Ecdesim  Frisingensis,  die  26  Maji  hnhUa 
(FrisingsB,  1788,  4to)  .—Die  heUigen  Sehriften  des  Keuen 
Testaments,  Uberseizt  (Munich,  1789-90,  2  vols,  large 
8vo)  i—VemUschte  Schriften  (ibid.  1793-98,  4  vols.  sm. 


8vo) : — Kritische  BeitrSge  zur  Metaphysik,  in  ekta-Pr^ 
fung  der  Stattleriseh-Anii^Kantischen  (ibid.  179&,»to): 
—  MoraltheoUfgie  oder  theologische  Moral,  vorar^fidk 
zum  Gebrauch/ur  seine  Vorletta^en  (ibid.  1801-2,2  v«b 
large  8vo):  —  Ueber  Kantische  PhUasophie  (Uimick, 
1799-1803).  See  Krug,  PkUosopkisehes  Lexihm,  i  t.; 
Doring,  Gelehrte  Theohgen  Deutschkatds,  ii,  636-64i 

Mu-taoo-po,  the  Chinese  tutelary  goddess  both  of 
women  and  of  sailors,  and  worshipped  with  great  rever- 
ence among  them.  This  worship  was  introduced  some 
centuries  ago  into  the  Celestial  empire,  and  so  BtrikiI^^J' 
doesMu-tsoo-po  resemble  the  Vir^  Mary  of  tbeRonuD- 
ists  that  the  Chinese  at  Macao  call  her  Santa  Maria  £ 
China — Holy  Mother  of  China.  The  sailors  especis^ 
make  her  an  object  of  adoration,  and  there  are  ven-  few 
junks  that  have  not  an  image  of  her  on  board.  Sbe  ii 
also  accompanied  by  very  dismal  satellites,  the  execi- 
tors  of  her  behests.  See  Gardner,  Faiths  of  (he  World, 
p.  504 ;  Doolittle,  Social  L\fe  of  the  Chinese  (Index  io 
vol,  ii). 

Mutter  (D*^ftnp,  mahgim,  mutterers\  in  Isa.  viii,  19, 

refers  to  the  murmuring  or  indistinct  enundatioo  cf 

wizards  and  soothsayers  in  uttering  their  qielk    See 
Divination. 

Muttra,  a  sacred  town  of  the  Hindfts,  is  the  enpiu^ 
of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  ninety-seven  mil»  sootli- 
south-east  of  Delhi,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jnaoa 
Access  is  had  to  the  river — which  is  considered  by  the 
Hindds  to  have  special  sanctity — by  numefoas  gfaati, 
ornamented  with  little  temples ;  and  its  banks  are  ererr 
morning  and  evening  crowded  by  devotees  of  all  ages 
and  both  sexes  to  perform  their  religious  exerdses.  In 
Hindii  mythology  it  is  regarded  as  the  birthplace  of 
Krishna  (q.  v.).  In  honor  of  the  monkey-^od  Haim- 
man,  monkeys  are  here  protected  and  fed,  being  alloved 
to  swarm  everywhere.  There  are  also  a  great  wuclba 
of  sacred  bulls  at  large  without  owners* 

MutCLnUB,  a  deity  among  the  andent  Komans  vbo 
averted  evil  from  the  city  and  commonwealth  of  Booe. 
He  was  identical  with  the  Phallus  or  Priaptts,  vh? 
chiefly  delivered  from  the  power  of  d»mon&  HutaniB 
had  a  temple  inside  the  walls  of  Rome,  which  existed 
until  the  time  of  Augustus,  when  it  was  reoMved  out- 
side.   See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Class.  Biog,  and  Mytkol,  s.  r. 

Mutsenbecher,  Esdras  Hkinrich,  a  (lenDsa 
theolc^ian,  was  bom  at  Hamburg  March  23, 1744^  He 
was  educated  at  Hambuiqg  and  GJ>ttingen,  then  acted 
for  a  while  as  tutor  of  the  children  of  the  baron  of  Stcia* 
beiig.  In  1774  he  was  appointed  assisiant  of  the  eccle- 
siastical faculty  and  second  minister  of  the  oniversitT 
church  at  Gottingen,  and  while  there  he  published  liii 
Philologisehe  Biblioihek,  In  1775  he  was  called  as  ps»- 
tor  to  the  evangelical  church  at  the  Hague,  and  in  1778 
was  appointed  chief  minister  of  all  evangdical  Ladto* 
an  congregations  at  Amsterdam,  and  in  1789  genenl 
superintendent  and  counsellor  of  the  oonsistoiy  (4  Ol- 
denburg, where  he  died,  Dec  21, 1801.  His  most  im- 
portant works  are,  J.  C,  Biel  Novus  Thesaurus  pUk^ 
gicus  sive  Lexicon  in  Ixx  et  aHos  wterpretes  et  script*' 
res  apocryphos  Veteris  Tesiamenii  (Hag»  Comituot. 
1779-80, 8  vols,  large  8vo)  '.—Gesanghtck  zur  dff»M^ 
und  hduslichen  Andachtjur  das  Ilerzogthum  OtiMirm 
nebst  einemAnhange  von  Gebeten  (Oldenburg,  1791, ^vf>\- 
—Der  Kkwe  Katechismus  Dr.  Martin  iMiher's  mfi 
den  funf  HauptstScken,  ntit  kurten  A  wtiweiliuy  fi^ 
Lehrer  und  SchSler  (ibid.  1797,  l^mo)  >-Geiefe  (Bif- 
men,  1801,  8vo).  See  Doring,  Gekhrte  TkeoL  Denifci- 
lands,  s.  v. 

Muza,  Ibk-Noseir.    See  Spain. 

Musdano,  Girolamo,  a  distinguished  Italian  paist- 
er,  was  bom  at  Acquafredda,  near  Brescia,  in  1528.  Hr 
painted  a  number  of  Biblical  and  religious  sabjeco.  om 
of  which,  the  Resurrection  of  Lazarus,  was  gnaKi}  »i- 
mired  by  Michael  Angelo,  who  pronounced  him  one  '^^ 
the  greatest  painters  of  his  time.     MuxiaDO  is  cliie^ 
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celebrated  hy  his  effurU  to  adronce  the  art  of  working 
in  mosaics,  which,  up  to  this  period,  was  merely  an  or- 
namental art  of  inlaying  stones,  but  which  be  perfected 
almost  to  a  rivalry  with  painting.  He  was  a  great  fa- 
vorite with  pope  Gregory  XlII,  who  employed  him  to 
paint  a  picture  of  St.  Paul  the  hermit,  and  another  of 
St.  Anthony,  for  the  church  of  St.  Peter.  Sixtus  Y  also 
held  Muziano  in  esteem,  and  intrusted  to  him  the  designs 
for  the  bass-reliefs  of  the  column  of  Trajan.  At  the  in- 
stance of  this  artist,  pope  Gregory  founded  the  Academy 
of  SL  Ltike,  which  Sixtus  confirmed  by  a  brief;  and 
Muziano  gave  two  houses  to  the  institution.  He  also 
built  the  Capella  Gregoriama  at  Rome.  He  died  at 
K(»me  in  1590,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  Maggiore,  near  the  spot  where  his  picture  of  the 
Resurrection  of  Lazarus  was  placed.  Many  of  his  pict- 
ures have  been  engraved.  His  celebrated  picture,  Christ 
Washing  the  Feet  of  his  DitcipleSf  which  is  in  the  cathe- 
dral at  Rheims,  has  been  engraved  by  Desplaces.  See 
Lanzi,  Hist,  of  Painting^  transL  by  Roscoe  (Lond.  1847, 
3  vols.  8vo),  i,  417 ;  ii,  184;  Spooner,  Biog,  Hist,  of  the 
Fine  Arts  (N.  Y.  1865,  2  vols.  8vo);  Jameson  and  East- 
lake,  Hist,  of  Our  Lord  (Lond.  1864,  2  vols.  8vo),  i,  361. 
(R.  M.  F.) 

Muzio  (or  Mutio),  Girolaxo  Nirzio,  an  Italian 
writer,  noted  for  his  opposition  to  the  Reformation  and 
its  adherents,  and  hence  sumamed  ^'Malieus  Heretic 
corutn,"  was  bom  at  Padua  in  1496  and  died  in  1576. 
He  wrote  several  polemical  treatises  against  Luther, 
and  various  other  works  in  prose  and  verse,  none  of 
which  are  of  any  value  in  our  day  except  as  literary 
curiosities.  See  Tiraboschi,  Storia  deila  LUterature 
ItaUanOj  s.  v. 

Moxzarelli,  Alpiionso,  an  Italian  theologian,  was 
bom  in  1749,  and  was  educated  at  the  college  at  Prato. 
He  was  then  ordained,  and  entered  the  Order  of  Jesus, 
but  was  compelled  to  leave  it  five  years  after,  as  he  was 
appointed  canon  at  Ferrara;  he  was  afterwards  director 
«>f  the  college  at  Parma,  and  finally  was  called  by  pope 
Pius  VII  to  Rome  to  take  the  position  as  theologian  of 
the  Poenitentiaria.  He  published  while  there  several 
works  against  the  irreligiousness  of  his  time.  He  was 
in  1809  transported  to  Paris  by  the  French,  on  account 
of  his  opposition  to  the  Bonapartists,  and  there  he  died 
in  1815.  His  most  important  works  are,  //  huon  uso 
lieila  fjogica  in  nvUeriti  ddla  Religione^tttiXvA,  into  French 
and  Latin : — L'Fmilio  disii^annato  eonlra  Rousseau : — 
injluenza  de  Romasd  Pontefici  nel  govemo  tU  Roma 
avnnii  Carlo  Magna:  —  Memorie  del  Qicuxbimsmo:  — 
JHsseriationes  selectat  de  auetoriiaie.  Romani  Pontificis  in 
Coneiliis  GenercUilms,  etc.— Wetaer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen- 
Jjexiiony  vii,  425. 

Muzzle  (DDH,  chasam^  to  stop  the  nostrils,  as  in 
JEzek.  xxxix,  11).    In  the  East  grain  is  usually  thrashed 
by  sheaves  being  spread  out  quite  thick  on  a  level  spot, 
over  which  oxen,  cows,  and  youn^-er  cattle  are  driven, 
till  by  continued  treading  they  press  out  the  grain.    One 
of  the  injunctions  of  the  Mosaic  code  is,  ^'  Thou  shalt  not 
muzzle  the  ox  when  he  treadeth  out  the  com"  (Deut. 
XXV,  4).     From  the  monuments  we  learn  that  the  an- 
cient Egyptians  likewise  suffered  the  ox  to  tread  out 
the  com  unmuzzled.     ''The  origin  of  this  benevolent 
law,"*  says  Michaelis, "  with  regard  to  beasts,  is  seem- 
ingly deducible  from  certain  moral  feelings  or  senti- 
ments prevalent  among  the  people  of  the  early  ages. 
They  thought  it  hard  that  a  person  should  be  employed 
ill  the  collection  of  edible  and  savory  things,  and  have 
t  hem  continually  before  his  eyes,  without  being  permit- 
ccii  once  to  taste  them ;  and  there  is  in  fact  a  degree  of 
cruelty  in  placing  a  person  in  such  a  situation;  for  the 
si^ht  of  such  dainties  is  tormenting,  and  the  desire  to 
partake  of  them  increases  with  the  risk  of  the  prohibi- 
ti«>n.     Add  to  this  that,  by  prohibitions  of  this  nature, 
the  moral  character  of  servants  and  day-laborers,  to  the 
certain  injury  of  their  masters'  interests,  seldom  fails  to 


become  corrupted,  for  the  provocation  of  appetite  at  the 
sight  of  forbidden  gratification  will,  with  the  greater 
number,  undoubtedly  overpower  all  moral  suggestions 
as  to  right  or  wrong.  They  will  leam  to  help  them- 
selves without  leave.  Therefore  when  Moses,  in  the 
terms  of  this  benevolent  custom,  ordained  that  the  ox 
was  not  to  be  muzzled  while  thrashing,  it  would  seem 
that  it  was  not  merely  his  intention  to  provide  for  the 
welfare  of  that  anim^  but  to  enjoin  with  the  greater 
force  and  effect  that  a  similar  right  should  be  allowed 
to  human  laborers.  He  specified  the  ox  as  the  lowest 
example,  and  what  held  good  in  reference  to  him  was 
to  be  considered  as  so  much  the  more  obligatory  in  ref- 
erence to  man."  Comp.  Hos.  x,  11 ;  I  Cor.  ix,  9-11 ;  1 
Tim.  V,  18.  This  ancient  Mosaic  law,  allowing  the  ox, 
as  long  as  he  is  employed  in  thrashing,  to  eat  both  the 
grain  and  the  straw,  is  still  observed  in  the  East,  Prof. 
Robinson,  when  at  Jericho,  in  1888,  observed  the  proc- 
ess of  thrashing  by  oxen,  cows,  and  younger  cattle.  He 
says,  ^  The  precept  of  Moses,  *  Thou  shidt  not  muzzle 
the  ox  when  he  treadeth  out  the  com,'  was  not  very 
well  reganled  by  our  Christian  friends;  many  of  their 
animals  having  their  months  tied  up ;  while  among  the 
Mohammedans  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  an 
animal  muzzled.  This  precept  serves  to  show  that  of 
old,  as  well  as  at  the  present  day,  only  neat  cattle  were 
usually  employed  to  tread  out  the  grain."  See  TiiriiSh- 

INO. 

Mwet3ri,  a  Great  Spirit  venerated  by  the  Shekani 
and  BakSle  people  in  Southern  Guinea.  The  following 
account  of  him  is  given  by  Mr.  Wilson  in  his  Western 
Africa :  **  He  is  supposed  to  dwell  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  but  comes  to  the  surface  of  the  ground  at  stated 
seasons,  or  when  summoned  on  any  special  business.  A 
large,  flat  house,  of  peculiar  form,  covered  with  dry  plan- 
tain-leaves, is  erected  in  the  middle  of  the  viUage  for 
the  temporary  sojourn  of  this  spirit,  and  it  is  from  this 
building  that  he  gives  forth  his  oracular  answers.  The 
house  is  always  kept  perfectly  dark,  and  no  one  is  per- 
mitted to  enter  it  except  those  who  have  been  initiated 
into  all  the  mysteries  of  the  order,  which  includes,  how- 
ever, almost  the  whole  of  the  adult  male  population  of 
the  village.  Strange  noises  issue  forth  from  this  dark 
den,  not  unlike  the  growling  of  a  tiger,  which  the  know- 
ing ones  interi^ret  to  suit  their  own  purposes.  The 
women  and  children  are  kept  in  a  state  of  constant 
trepidation ;  and,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  chief  ends  of  the 
ceremonies  connected  with  the  visits  of  this  mysterious 
being  is  to  keep  the  women  and  children  in  a  state 
of  subordination.  He  is  the  great  African  Bluebeard, 
whom  every  woman  and  child  in  the  country  holds  in 
the  ntmost  dread.  Every  boy,  from  the  age  of  fourteen 
to  eighteen,  is  initiated  into  idl  the  secrets  pertaining  to 
this  Great  Spirit.  The  term  of  discipleship  is  contin- 
ued for  a  year  or  more,  during  which  period  they  are 
subjected  to  a  good  deal  of  rough  treatment — such,  un- 
doubtedly, as  makes  a  lasting  impression  both  upon  their 
physical  and  mental  natures,  and  prevents  them  from 
divulging  the  secrets  of  the  order.  At  the  time  of  ma- 
triculation a  vow  is  imposed,  such  as  refraining  from  a 
particidar  article  of  food  or  drink,  and  is  binding  for  life. 
When  Mwetyi  is  about  to  retire  from  a  village  where 
he  has  been  discharging  his  manifold  functions,  the 
women  and  children,  and  any  strangers  who  may  be 
there  at  the  time,  are  required  to  leave  the  village. 
What  ceremonies  are  performed  at  this  time  is  known, 
of  course,  only  to  the  initiated.  When  a  covenant  is 
about  to  be  performed  among  the  different  tril^es,  Mwe- 
tyi is  always  invoked  as  a  witness,  and  is  commissioned 
with  the  duty  of  visiting  vengeance  upon  the  party  who 
shall  violate  the  engagement.  Without  this  their  na- 
tional treaties  would  have  little  or  no  force.  When  a  law 
is  passed  which  the  people  wish  to  be  especially  binding, 
they  invoke  the  vengeance  of  Mwetyi  upon  every  trans- 
gression ;  and  this,  as  a  general  thing,  is  ample  guaran- 
tee for  its  observance.  The  Mpongwee  people  som^ 
times  call  in  the  Shekams  to  aid  them,  through  the 
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agency  of  this  Great  Spirit,  to  gire  sanctity  and  author- 
ity to  their  laws."  See  Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World, 
ii,604. 

Mycalessia,  a  surname  of  the  goddess  Demeter,  or 
Ceres,  derived  from  Mycalessus,  in  Bceotia,  where  she 
was  worshipped. 

Myconius,  Frledrioh,  an  intimate  friend  of  Lu- 
ther, and  one  of  the  Reformers  of  the  16th  century,  was 
bom  at  Lichtenfels,  Franoonia,  Dec.  26, 1491,  of  relig- 
ious parents,  and  was  educated  at  Annaberg.  He  joined 
the  Franciscans  at  that  place  in  1510.  While  in  that 
body  he  vainly  strove  to  satisfy  the  yearnings  of  his 
heart  by  diligent  application  to  his  monastic  duties  and 
the  study  of  such  works  as  Peter  Lombard's  Magi$ttr 
Sentenliarumf  the  writings  of  Alexander  of  Hales,  Bo- 
naventura,  Gabriel  Biel,  and  even  Lyra's  Biblical  com- 
roent«ries.  Finally,  Luther's  ninetj'-five  theses  fell  into 
his  h  ands.  He  at  once  adopted  the  principles  therein  con- 
tained. In  the  mean  time  he  was  successively  sent  to  the 
convents  of  Leipsic  and  of  Weimar  in  1512,  and  was  or- 
dained priest  in  1516.  But,  since  be  had  openly  declared 
himself  in  favor  of  the  evangelical  doctrines,  he  had  to 
undergo  all  sorts  of  annoyances  from  hb  superiors.  He 
remained  steadfast,  however,  strengthening  himself  by 
secretly  reading  the  works  of  Luther  in  company  with 
his  convent  associate  Yoiu  Finally,  his  superiors  con- 
templating his  removal  to  Annaberg,  he  fled,  and  soon 
after  (in  1524)  appeared  at  Zwickau  as  an  evangelical 
preacher.  In  the  same  year  he  was  sent  to  Gotha  by 
duke  Johann  to  introduce  the  Reformation,  and  met 
with  great  success  in  this  difficult  task.  He  paid  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  schools.  In  connection  with 
Melanctbon,  Justus  Menius,  Christopher  von  Planitz, 
Georg  von  Wangenheim,  and  Johann  Cotta,  he  made 
two  visitations  to  Thuringia,  in  1528  and  in  1533,  to 
improve  the  organization  of  the  churches  and  schools. 
He  took  part  also  in  the  conferences  of  Marburg  (1529), 
W^ittenberg  (1536),  Smalcald  (1537),  Nuremberg, 
Frankfort  (1539),  and  Hagenau  (1540),  in  which  he  was 
often  in  contact  with  Melancthon.  He  was  attached 
as  theologian  to  the  embassy  sent  by  the  elector  to 
king  Henry  YIII  in  1538  for  the  purpose  of  introduc- 
ing the  Reformation  into  England.  On  the  death  of 
duke  George,  Myconius,  together  with  Cruciger,  Pfef- 
finger,  and  M.  Balthasar,  was  intrusted  with  the  mis- 
sion of  introducing  the  Reformation  into  Saxony,  and 
particularly  into  Leipsic.  Yet  he  always  remained  es- 
pecially attached  to  Gotha  and  Thuringia.  In  the  for- 
mer city  he  founded  the  afterwards  celebrated  gymna- 
sium, and  he  used  every  exertion  to  procure  for  institu- 
tions of  learning  the  necessary  endowments.  His  health 
failing  in  1541,  he  wrote  to  Luther  that  he  was  *'sick, 
not  unto  death,  but  unto  life."  But  he  recovered,  and, 
according  to  Luther's  prayer,  outlived  him  several 
months.  He  died  April  7, 1546.  Myconius  was  an  ac- 
tive writer,  but  most  of  his  productions  were  pamphlets 
and  letters;  his  chronicle  of  (lOtha  was  published  by  S. 
Cyprian  under  the  title  /V.  Myconii  hutoritt  Reformat' 
liorda  (1715).  Biographies  of  Myconius  are  to  be  found 
in  Melchior  Adam,  Vita  Thtologorum  (Frankf.  1705,  vol. 
i);  Sagittarii  IJistoria  (iotharui  (Jena,  1700);  Junker, 
RediHeus  Myconius  (Waltershauscn,  1730) ;  BrUckner, 
Kirdien-  u,  Schulestuat  d,  Jlerzogthums  Gotha  (1753, 1, 
i,  41  sq.) ;  Ledderhose,  Afykonius  (Gotha,  1854) ;  Her- 
zog,  Real'Kncyklopddie,  x,  137;  Middleton,  EvanffeL 
Bioff.  i,  250;  Hartiwick,  Church  Historyy  Reformation^ 
p.  110,114, 119.     (J.N.  P.) 

Myconius  (also  known  as  GeisthusUr^  his  name  be- 
fore he  joined  the  Protestants),  Oswald,  a  Swiss  Prot- 
estant theologian,  was  bom  at  Lucerne  in  1488,  and  was 
educated  at  Basle.  He  taught  for  a  while,  accepting 
first  a  call  to  Zurich  as  director  of  a  school ;  but  he  was 
onlv  three  months  there  when  be  was  recalled  to  his 
native  place  to  take  chaiige  of  the  high  school.  Taking 
a  leading  part  in  the  new  doctrine,  which  had  just  made 
ita  appearance,  he  was  in  1523  again  discharged,  and 


returned  to  Zurich  to  hia  old  position.    When  Zwinglf 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Kappel,  and  the  dtiseoa «( 
Zurich  became  rather  careless  towards  theokgicsl  id- 
ence,  Myconius  returned  to  Basle,  where  he  wai  ap- 
pointed deacon  at  St.  Alban,  chief  minister  of  the  dtr 
of  Basle,  and  professor  of  the  New  Testament    He  re- 
signed the  latter  position  in  1541,  and  died  Oct.  14,  I&91 
Myconius  was  a  true  confessor  of  Zwingle's  doctfioc 
He  was  largely  instrumental  in  the  puUication  of  tlv 
Basle  O>nfes8ion,  and  for  the  sake  of  a  union  of  all  Pn>t- 
estant  interests  favored  the  Helvetian  Confessiion  oT 
1536.     His  tolerance  towards  Lutherans  on  their  no- 
substantiation  doctrine  subjected  him  to  many  triab 
from  the  Zwinglians,  who  often,  though  nnjostly,  qiie»- 
tioned  his  faithfulness  to  them.     His  most  imiMftun 
works  are,  Narraiio  de  vita  et  obitu  ZKinglU:—Trwia' 
tus  de  liberis  rite  educandis: — De  crapula  el  dtrietak. 
See  Melchior  Adam,  Vita  Theoiog.  Germau  (Heidel- 
berg, 1620),  p.  223  sq.;  Merle  d*Aabign^,  HisL  ofiht 
Ref.  Ml  Swilzerland;  Kirchhofer,  Leben  O.  Myemmu  dn 
Re/onnatovs  (1814) ;  Hagenbach,  Ltben  v.  SchrifitM  itr 
Voter  V,  htgrunder  der  reform,  Kirche  (Elberf.  1857. 
8vo),  ii,  309^M7.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Myers,  Benjamin  F.,  a  minister  of  the  Metbod* 
ist  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Chilicothe,  Obii>. 
April  19, 1801.  He  was  converted  at  the  early  sge  d 
nine  years,  and  identified  himself  with  the  Metbodiata. 
In  1833  he  was  admitted  into  the  Ohio  Confeieoee,nd 
for  ten  years  filled  charges  respectively  in  W«o8ter. 
Somerset,  Cambridge,  Newark,  Granville,  and  HebrocL 
His  health  failing,  he  retired  ^m  ministerial  liie,  iid 
became  judge  of  Licking  County,  Ohio.  In  18S0  be 
migrated  to  Olifomia,  and  in  1857  joined  the  CalilbrBii 
Conference,  where  for  the  next  twdve  years  he  was  ac- 
tively engaged  in  Christian  work  in  Suttee  Coimty. 
Weaverville,  Jackson,  Ck>loma,  CacheviUe,  Bodeya-Vil- 
Icjo,  Centreville,  Woodbridge,  and  Linden.  He  wa*  su- 
perannuated in  1869,  and  from  that  time  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  Stockton,  (}aL,  July  18, 1874«  gatt- 
himself  to  the  work  of  re-examining  the  stnictuf»  d 
the  Christian  Church  against  the  attacks  of  iofidelitx 
and  scientific  research.  See  Minutes  of  Ammal CmJit' 
enceSf  1874,  p.  112. 

Myers,  Leinris,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epiv 
copal  Church,  was  bom  in  the  vicinity  of  Indian  FiddN 
Colleton  District,  S.  C.  He  was  of  German  extractkiL 
He  obtained  his  education  in  an  academy  near  Waslh 
ington,  Ga.,  and  became  an  itinerant  preacher  in  1799 
in  South  Carolina,  preaching  on  the  Little  Peedee  and 
Anson  Circuit.  In  1800  he  was  appointed  to  the  Or- 
angeburg CircuiL  In  1801  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Bush  River  and  Cherokee  Circuit,  having  been  ofdaiord 
deacon  by  bishop  Asbuiy.  In  1802  he  was  stationed  in 
the  Broad  River  Circuit.  In  1808  he  was  ordained  eld- 
er, and  changed  to  the  Little  River  Circuit.  Id  1^ 
and  1805  he  was  respectively  at  Ogeechee  and  Bbden 
circuits.  In  1806  he  was  at  Charleston.  In  1807.  IW. 
and  1809  he  was  presidmg  elder  of  the  Seleuda  Diatrkt: 
in  1810, 1811, 1812,  and  1818,  of  the  Ogeechee  District: 
and  in  1814, 1815, 1816,  and  1817,  of  the  Ocooee  Di^ 
trict.  In  1818  and  1819  he  was  stationed  at  Chark?- 
ton.  In  1820,  1821,  1822,  and  1828  he  was  pmidws 
elder  of  the  Edisto  District  In  1824  he  was  statiooed 
at  Georgetown.  Having  labored  incessantly  for  a  qoir- 
ter  of  a  century,  he  was  appointed  in  1826  as  sopenrn- 
merary  on  the  Efllngham  Circuit,  a  spafltnodic  astkoia 
rendering  him  unfit  for  nx>re  active  work.  He  «» 
finally  made  superannuate,  and  settled  at  Goefaeis 
Effingham  County,  Ga.,  where  he  died,  Nov.  16.  1931. 
From  the  time  of  his  retirement  from  active  merrier 
until  his  death  he  was  busily  engaged  with  a  acb«4. 
and  occasionally  preached.  liewis  Myers  was  veQ 
known  among  the  Methodbta  for  his  wise,  pithy,  ssi 
practical  remarks.  His  style  of  preaching  was  direct 
and  forcible,  with  very  little  ornament  of  geituie;  ^ 
illustrations  often  bordered  on  the  hnmoroas,  from  the 
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qiuuntnefls  with  which  the  subject  was  represented. 
See  Dr.  James  Osgood  Andrews,  in  Sprague,  Afmab  of 
the  Amer,  Pulpit,  vii,  821  sq. 

My§8iB  (fiviy<nct  witiaiion)f  a  designation  of  bap- 
titm  among  the  Greek  fathers,  because  they  considered 
it  to  be  the  admittance  of  men  to  all  the  sacred  rites 
and  mysteries  of  the  Christian  religion.  This  term,  as 
well  as  fitwrayw-yia,  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  was  intimately  connected 
with  the  secret  discipline,  and  fell  into  disuse  with  the 
termination  of  that  system. 

Mylagros,  a  hero  who  was  invoked  at  the  festi- 
val of  Athene,  celebrated  at  Aliphera,  aa  the  protector 
against  flies. 

Myles,  John,  a  minister  of  the  Anglican  establish- 
ment, who  flourished  during  the  colonial  period  of  this 
country,  was  bom  in  England  about  the  Utter  half  of 
the  17th  century.  He  migrated  to  America,  and  in 
1689  succeeded  Mr.  Radcliff  as  rector  of  the  Episcopal 
church  that  is  now  known  as  King's  Chapel,  Boston. 
In  1692  he  returned  to  England  for  aid  for  his  people. 
In  1696  he  again  came  to  America,  bringing  with  him 
nauch  Church  furniture,  and  several  costly  gifts  from 
queen  Mary  and  king  William.  He  died  about  1726. 
See  Anderson,  Hist,  o/tU  Colonial  Church,  u,  681, 682; 
iii,  639,  540,  682,  594. 

Mylitta  (perhaps =nib*fQ,  Gmiirix,  ''who  causes 
to  bear"),  a  name  which,  according  to  Herodotus  (i, 
181),  was  given  by  the  Assyrians  to  the  goddess  Aphro- 
dite as  the  generative  principle  in  nature.  *'  She  was 
apparently  worshipped  among  the  Babylonians,  who 
gradually  spread  her  worship  through  Assyria  and  Per- 
sia. She  was  originally,  like  almost  every  other  mytho- 
logical deity,  a  cosmic  symbol,  and  represented  the  fe- 
male portion  of  the  twofold  principle  through  which 
all  creation  bursts  into  existence,  and  which  alone,  by 
its  united  active  and  passive  powers,  upholds  it.  My- 
litta is  to  a  certain  degree  the  representative  of  Earth, 
the  mother,  who  conceives  from  the  Sun  Bel  or  BaaL 
Mylitta  and  Baal  together  are  considered  the  type  of 
the  Beneficent.  Procreation  thus  being  the  basis  of 
Mylitta's  office  in  nature,  the  act  itself  became  a  kind 
uf  worship  to  her,  and  was  hallowed  through  and  for 
her.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  every  Babylonian  wom- 
an had  once  in  her  life  to  give  herself  up  to  a  stranger, 
and  thereby  considered  her  person  consecrated  to  the 
fOvat  goddess.  The  sacrifice  itself  seems,  especially  in 
the  early  stage  of  its  introduction  among  the  divine 
rites  of  the  primitive  Babylonians,  to  have  had  much 
less  of  the  repulsiveness  which,  in  the  eyes  of  highly- 
cultivated  nations,  must  be  attached  to  it;  and  it  was 
only  in  later  days  that  it  gave  rise  to  the  proverbial 
Babylonian  lewdness.  Herodotus's  account  of  this  sub- 
ject must,  like  almost  all  his  other  stories,  be  received 
with  great  caution"  (Chambers).  In  Babylonia  this 
j^oddcss  was  called  BcUIb  or  BUit,  L  e.  ''the  Lady." 
She  is  commonly  represented  as  the  wife  of  Bel  Nimrod 
(Belus),  and  the  mother  of  his  son  Nin,  though  she  is 
also  called  the  wife  of  her  son  Nin.  She  united  the 
characteristics  of  the  classical  divinities  Juno,  Venus, 
and  Diana.  Mylitta  had  temples  at  Nineveh,  Ur,  Erech, 
Nipur,  and  Babylon.  The  Baaltit  of  the  Phcenicians 
was  the  same  in  name  and  character.  The  .young 
women  of  Byblus,  like  those  of  Babylon,  sacrificed  in 
her  service  their  virginity,  and  gave  the  price  they  re- 
ceived to  the  temple  of  the  goddess.  The  Dereeto  of 
'Vscalon,  the  A$hera  of  the  Hebrews,  and  the  Ishtar  of 
the  Babylonians  were  kindred  divinities.  See  Yollmer, 
^fy^hoL  Worterbuch,  s.  v.  Anais.    See  Ashtobeth. 

Mylitts,  Bmst  Friedrich,  a  German  theologian, 
was  bom  at  Luhe  June  10, 1710.  He  was  educated  by 
his  uncle  Mnshard,  afterwards  at  the  gymnasium  at 
Uremen,  and  at  the  university  at  Helmstftdt,  and  fin- 
ished his  education  in  1734  at  Jena.  He  was  appointed 
iu  1788  minister  at  the  "Johannes  Kirche*'  at  Yerdcn, 


with  which  position  the  conrectorship  of  the  school  was 
combined.  He  accepted  in  1742  a  call  as  minister  of 
St.  Peter's  Church  at  Hamburg,  where  he  died,  Dec. 
15, 1774.  His  most  important  works  are,  Knttaurf  heil- 
samer  UtUenodtungen  oder  Di^potitionts  der  Evangelim 
(Hamburg,  1745-74,  8vo)  t—Friedenspredigt  (ibid.  1750, 
4to) : — Der  Ruf  Gotfes  an  die  Sunder  aus  dem  Feuer  ; 
eine  Butzpredigt  (ibid.  1750,  4to) : — Autzug  der  Haupt- 
sdtze  und  EiatheUungen  aus  den  Entvmrfen  heilsamer 
Unierweisungenfikr  die  Jahre  1745-69  (ibid.  1759,  8vo). 
See  During,  Gelehrte  TheoL  Deutschlands,  s.  v. 

Mylins,  Gtoorg  (1),  a  noted  German  Lutheran  di- 
vine, was  bom  at  Augsburg  in  1548 ;  studied  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Strasburg,  Bfarburg,  and  Tubingen,  and  iu 
1571  became  pastor  at  Augsburg,  and  later  was  made 
superintendent  and  rector  of  the  evangelical  college. 
In  1584  his  opposition  to  the  Gregorian  calendar  made 
him  very  unpopular,  and  he  was  finally  driven  from  the 
place.  He  went  to  Ulm,  where  he  was  kindly  received ; 
but  he  remained  there  only  a  short  time,  accepting  in 
1585  a  call  to  Wittenberg  University  as  professor  of 
theology.  When  the  Philippists  gained  supremacy  at 
that  high  school  Myliiis  removed  to  Jena,  soon,  how- 
ever, to  turn  back  to  Wittenberg,  where  he  died.  May 
28,  1603.  Mylius  was  an  industrious  student,  and  pre- 
pared numerous  exegetical  works.  See  Adam,  Vita  • 
TheoL  Germ,  (1620). 

Mylius,  Gtoorg  (2),  a  German  Lutheran  divine, 
flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  17th  century  as  pastor 
in  Brandenburg,  near  Konigsberg,  East  Prussia.  He 
died  in  1640.  Mylius  is  noted  as  a  German  hymnolo- 
gist.  He  was  a  true  follower  of  the  poetical  school 
whose  head  was  Dach  (q.  v.).  Mylius  is  the  author  of 
the  well-known  German  funeral  dirge, "  Herr,  ich  denk, 
an  Jene  Zeit,**  etc 

Mylne.  Bobkbt,  an  English  architect,  was  bom  in 
1784  at  Edinburgh.  His  father  was  of  the  same  pr<>- 
fession.  While  he  was  studying  at  Rome  be  gained 
the  chief  architectural  prize  at  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke. 
Of  that  academy,  and  of  the  academies  of  Florence  and 
Bologna,  he  was  chosen  a  member.  Blackfriars'  Bridge, 
which  was  begun  in  1760,  and  completed  in  ten  years, 
is  his  great  work.  He  finally  became  surveyor  of  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  London.     He  died  May  5, 1811. 

Mynchery  is  the  Saxon  name  for  a  nunnery,  nuns 
being  called  mynche.    See  Mynicess. 

Myn'duB  (Mvv^oc),  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Caria, 
between  Miletus  and  Halicaroassus,  the  convenient  po- 
sition of  which  in  regard  to  trade  was  probably  the  rea- 
son why  we  find  in  1  Mace,  xt,  23  that  it  was  the  resi- 
dence of  a  Jewish  population.     Its  ships  were  well 
known  in  very  early  times  (Herod,  v,  38),  and  its  har- 
bor is  specially  mentioned  by  Strabo  (xiv,  658).    It  waa 
originally  a  Dorian  colony  of  Trazene,  and  was  protects 
ed  by  strong  walls  (Pausan.  ii,  80, 8),  so  that  it  auccessr- 
fully  resisted  Alexander  the  Great  ( Arrian,  i4  fcx.  i,  21> 
Its  wine  was  famous  as  an  aid  to  digestion  (Athen.  i* 
32).     Diogenes  Laertius  (vi,  2,  67)  records  a  hon  mot  of 
Diogenes,  the  cynic,  of  which  it  is  the  theme.     S®®*?^*^ 
its  huge  gates,  while  the  city  itself  was  but  small,  he 
exclaimed,  "Men  of  Myndus,  shut  the  gates,  lest  the 
city  walk  out  of  them  V     The  name  still  lingers  in  the 
modem  MenUschfy  though  the  remains  of  the  city  are 
probably  at  Gumishlu,  where  admiral  Beaufort  found  an 
ancient  pier  and  other  ruins  CSraith,  Diet,  of  Class,  Geog, 

S.V.). 


Coin  of  Myndus 

Mynecena.    See  Mvnickns. 
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MTnloeiu  (L«t.iii)iiHrHu,fnii.i>rnuii>ir,-  ■llicd  to  Ilitl.  .W.  :txxU,  8).    In  liter  linHa  the  emptnir  TlwD- 

Msmuiu)  »  tbe  nunc  of  ■  clus  of  English  monuiics  dcwiu  niwd  it  to  the  luk  of  the  caiulal  of  Lytia 

who  flourished  in  1009  and  lOIT,  and  were  probably  {HioikL  p.  684).     Tbe  town  Mill  exiM*,  lUboogfa  in 

Benedictines.     Tbey  diSired  rnnn  diui>  in  being  uf  decay,  and  bean  ammig  the  Gteck  inhabiunla  the  ia- 

yoanger  age,  and  under  a  rule  more  itrict.  See  Wal-  cient  oamc  of  Uyra ;  but  the  Toiki  call  it  i^ewtre  (at 
oalt,  A'acmJ  Jl  rcAoofiijgr,  g.  V. )  \ja,  SattrdoUd  Cetibarg,  |  Fothiger,  AUt  Orogr.  ii,  iU).     It  i*  reiuarkable  tni  in 

p.  179,  note.  Adc  nmaina  ot  aniiquily  (Leake,  Atia  Umor,  p.  IFS), 

_,        .        ,           „ ,.     -  .    V     .     .  which  have  been  minutely  deacribed  by  Felknn  (Mi- 

Kjnmlm,  Jaoo.  I^j^  .  D««.h  "■".Ijr™^"  „, ,.  ,,^,     ,„     ,  i,  t^„  ,1,^^  ^  J^ j, 
ljn.«C,.pml.y»»o.517!l.    H.,..M.«»J.t    j,i.„„?'^'„  SpJ,  -d  F«b».  VraTS  i,™.  i. 

the  univefMty  of  bu  natiTe  city,  wu  employed  aome    ,„,  ^  \  ,u-..  \      .i-n.     . u         _i  v  j  —-.v    _ 

Umei„teacbidg,aortbecm.inlMlpa,i^,inSeeUnd.  131  «).)  (Kuto).  ; The  tomha,  enmhed  with  «»- 
In  1811  he  wii  appointed  aniHantDiiniater  of  tbe  prin-  . 


ent,  and  many  of  them  baving  inacripCioni  ii 


ipal  choreh  of  Copenhagen,  in  1838  preacher  lo  tbe  , . 

ourt  and  the  royal  famUy,  and  in  I8B4  bishop  of  See-    """"^ 


Lycian  character,  i 

1e  population  in  what  may  be  railed  ill 


ori»«i> «™~  ,nd  «b.,  jz  ™h,.  I,.,,  bra,  ""■ "  ™i~,'z.tb  ^.".r,j  ™  ,S"„;-s;  .■?? 

._      ».j-.*,_  A       J'.'        ^fc.-_'  II  ^*a"  cnurrh,  inaamoch  as  Uvra  was  the  capital  of  inr 

tnuiilaled  into  (iennan.     An  edition  of  his  muceUane-  „_        _'.  ,    ,_  ._  ."^    ,       „, 

...  ,,,      ..„,--      u_      ■    .oiLo  _  Roman  province.    In  later  time*  it  was  cunotnlv  calkil 

^T-^^     Ti^    ''^    Tf^-^^   r  1  h^r,^  ""  portTthe  Adriatic  airi  vi«ted  hv  Angl^Saxon 

f"^^^  Copenhagen  ^^^"^J^^  ^^^^.^  EarlfTra^  6.  /-^iri*.  ^  38,  m,. 

Jan.  ou,  1004.  |  i_,g^ j  ^j,,  j,,,,  g^  Nicholas,  the  patron  saint  of  thf 

M7'ra  (rd  Mvpa),aoe  of  the  chief  towni  of  Lyda,  modem  (ireek  nikirs,wu  bom  at  Palara,  and  buried  ii 

.  in  Aaia  Minor  (Plol  v,  S,  6).     It  i>  "  interesting  lo  iia  Myra,  and  hii  •nppoord  relia  were  taken  to  St.  Peint- 

aa  the  [dace  where  Paul,  on  hia  voyage  (o  Rome  (Acta  burg  by  a  Puseian  frigate  during  the  Greek  revolu- 

xxvii,  &),  was  removed  from  the  Adfiunyltian  ship  vrhicb  tion"  (Smith).     See  Asia  Hihob. 

had  brought  him  from  OaaieaL  and  entered  the  Akx-  ,      «. .    ,    ,.  ,  _    ._.  _  .     ..      ,   ,.    __     ,  , 

,.        ,.i        i-ii  li         L  .,         flayirn  is  the  rendering  in  the  Auth,  Ver.  of  two 

andnati  >biD  in  which  be  waa  wrecked  on  the  couL  iif  ,,  ,  '   .        ...  JP   -  ..     . 


Malta.    See  A[>KAiiTmiT]i.    The  traveltera  bad  a' 


Hcb.  and  one  (ir.  terra.    Tbe  fullowing  at 


(d  Ihemaclves  of  the  first  of  these  veai 


to  Italy  necaaarily  took  liem  past  the  coasts  of        '■  ■^*=  "  "^''^'  "■*'■  "f"'?™.  rf-ubllew  from  a  Sb(- 

the  province  of  Proconaulat  Asia  (ver.  2),  expecting  in    ™'tic  root  (signifying  to/w,  or  elw  from  another  a- 

■ODie  barixir  on  these  ooasls  to  find  anuiher  vessel  bound    presnive  of  its  biirtmtu},  though  *ome  of  the  ancient) 

to  the  weatward.     This  expectation  was  fultilleil  (vcr.    traced  it  to  the  mythological  JfjrrAa,  daughter  of  Ciny- 

6).     It  might  be  asked  how  it  happaued  that  an  AJei-    ras,kuigDfCypruB,whD  fled  to  Arabia,  and  was  changed 

aikdriaa  ship  bound  for  Italy  was  so  far  oui  ofher  course    into  this  tree  (Ovid,/lr/..4m.i,288).    UyrrfafonnnI  an 

as  to  be  at  Hyra,     This  queation  ia  eauly  answered  by    anicleof  the  earlint  commerce,  and  was  highly  cslecmtd 

thoae  who  have  Kinie  acquaintance  with  ihe  navigation  i  by  the  F.gyplians  and  Jews,  as  well  as  by  the  Gietiu 

of  the  Levant.    Myta  ia  nearly  due  north  of  Alexandria,    and  Kumsas  (Pliny,  xiii,  2;  Athen.  iv,  C88 ;  Dioacor.  L 

thebarbonin  the  neighborhood  are  numemua  and  good,    73),  as  it  slil!  is  both  ia  the  East  and  in  Eutope.    Thr 

the  mountaiiu  high  and  eaaily  seen,  and  the  current  sets    earliest  notice  of  it  occun  in  Exod.  xxx,  SS,  "Tike 

along  tbe  coaat  to  tbe  weatward  (Smith'a  Viri/ase  and    thou  also  unto  thee  principal  spices,  of  jnre  aijTril  6vr 

Skijneirek  of  SI.  Pavlj,     Moreover,  to  say  nothing  of    hundred  shekels."     It  is  aflenvarde  mentioaed  in  Estb. 

the  poaaibility  of  landing  or  taking  in  pamengera  or  .  ii,  12,  as  employed  in  the  purification  of  women;  in  ha. 

goods,  tbe  wind  was  blowing  about  thia  time  coniin-  i  xlv,  S,  as  a  perfume,  "All  ihy  garment!  smell  of  siittI 

uously  and  violently  from  tbe  N.W.,  and  the  same  !  and  sloes  and  cania;"  also  in  eereral  piaaagt*  of  Uk 

weather  which  impeded  the  Adramytlian  ship  (ver.  4)    Song  of  Solomon,  "  I  wilt  get  me  to  the  mountain  of 

would  be  a  hinderance  to  the  Alexandrian  (see  ver.  7;  \  mgrrh,  and  tn  the  hill  of  frankincense''  (ir,  6)i  "My 

Conybeare  and  Howson,  Lift  and  EpitSa  iff  SI.  Paul, '  hands  dropped  with  mgrrk,  and  my  fingen  with  nrrrf- 

ch.  xxiii).     Some  unimportant  USS.  having  liiarpa    tmtUag  mj/rrk"  (<r,  S);  ao  in  ver.  13,  in  both  which  pai- 

in  tbjs  passage,  Grotius  conjectured  that  tbe  true  read-    sagea,  according  to  RosenmUller,  it  is  prD/ieM  injTil. 

ing  might  be  Ai/Avpa  (Bentleii  Crilica  Sacra  [ed.  A. !  We  find  it  mentioned  in  HatL  ii,  11  among  the  gi<l.-> 

A.EIli«]).    Thi>suppoeition,tbongb  ingenious,  is  quite  '  presented  by  the  wise  men  of  tbe  East  to  the  inbni 

unnecenary.    Both  Limyra  and  Myrs  were  well  known  '  Jesus,  "gold  and  frankincense  and  a^rrjL"     It  miy  be 

among  the  maritime  cities  of  Lycia.    The  harbor  of  the  '  remarked  as  wonky  of  notice  that  myrrh  and  fiankin- 

latter  was  atriclly  Andriace,  distant  from  it  between  two  '  cense  are  frequently  mentioned  together.    In  Usrk  xc. 

and  three  miles,  but  the  river  waj  navigable  lo  the  city    'J3  we  leam  that  the  Roman  soldiers  "gave  him  (Jesoal 

(Appian,  ft  C.  iv,  82)"  (Smith).  lo  drink  wine  mingled  with  mgrrh,  hut  he  received  ii 

not"  (aee  Hutten,  Di  pota  /rlleo,  etc  [Guben. 

1671] ;    Pipping,  l>t  polu   Ckriilo  prodnmo 

[Leips-ieSHJ).    SeeGALu   The  apostle  John 

(xix,  39)  aays,  "Then  came  also  NicndemOF. 

and  brought  a  mixture  of  niyrrh  and  alov^ 

about  a  hundred-pound  weight."  for  the  par- 

I    pnee  of  embalming  the  body  of  our  Sariour. 

Herodotus  (iii,  107)   mentions  Arabia  as  ibi 

last  inhabited  country  cowards  tbe  south  which 

produced  frankincense,  myrrh,  etc ;  Tbeopbras- 

tus  (/"foRf .  ix,  4)  describes  it  as  being  producrd 

in  .Southern  Arabia,  about  Saba  and  Adrsrayi- 

U;  ao  Plinv  (xii,  83),  Dioacorides  (i,  J7\  and 

Myra  lay  about  a  league  from  the  sea  (iu  X.  Ut.  36°   several  other  Greek  autbon(Sliabo,xvi,  769,  T8ii  DioJ- 

18',  E.  long.  80°),  upon  tiaiiig  ground,  at  the  foot  of    Sic.  v,  41 ;  xix,  96).     But  ntheis  have  not  so  bmiied  ii' 

which  flowed  a  navigable  river  with  an  excellent  bar-  ^  produclion.    Celsius  {Hitrobot.  i,  52H)  aays  it  was  pn>- 

boc  (Andriace)  at  ilB  mouth  (Strabo,xiv,[i.Me;  Pliny,    doced  in  8)-ria,  Gedroaia  {KniMii,  Ejptd.  AL  ti,  *1l')- 
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I,  Trogtody(ic«,  Mid  Egypt;  in  wbich 
kn  country  it  wu  called  bat  (/liiA),  mccording  to  Plu- 
tarch, £>t  Iridt  <t  Onridt,  p.  B83  (Kircber,  Prod  Copt. 
p.  175).  Plutarcb,  however,  wu  probably  in  error,  and 
bta  confonndHl  the  Coptic  tal,  "  myirb,"  with  bat, "  t-o 
tye"  (Jxbloaski,  OpuK.  i,  4B  [ed.  l«  WMet]).  Ac- 
cordiagly  bol  a  the  luime  by  which  it  ii  uniremlly 
known  throughout  India  in  the  present  ilay;  uid  the 
Raucrit  tiame  ia  tola,  which  occun  at  least  before  the 
OiriMiaa  era,  with  levenl  other  nunen,  abowing  that 
it  waa  well  known.  But  from  tbe  time  of  the  ancients 
until  that  of  Beluii  we  were  without  any  poMlive  infor- 
mation respecting  tbe  tree  vieldingmynh:  heaupposecl 
it  to  be  produced  iu  Syria'  (»  also  Fropertiua  [i,  !,  3] 
and  Oppian  [flo/inrf,  iii,  «3]),  and  says  (Obuniul.  ii, 
«0)  that  near  Rama  be  met  with  a  thorny  shrub  with 
leaves  resemUing  acacia,  which  he  believed  lo  be  that 
pcoduinng  myrrh  {UimoMa  agralii,  Spr.).  Similar  to 
this  is  the  inrormation  of  the  Ar^ian  author,  Abu'l- 
Fadli,  quoted  by  Celaius,  who  says  that  mtr  in  the 
Arabic  name  of  a  thorny  tree  reaembling  the  acacia, 
from  which  Sows  a  white  juice,  which  thickens  and  lie- 
eomes  a  gum-  Tbe  Persian  authors  aute  that  myrrh 
IK  the  gum  of  a  tree  common  in  the  Hugbrub,  that  i^ 
the  West  or  AfVica,  in  Room  (a  general  name  fur  the 
Turkish  empire),  and  in  Socotra.  The  Arabian  and 
Penian  authors  probably  only  knew  il  as  an  article  of 
commerce :  it  certainly  is  not  produced  in  Socotra,  but 
has  andoubtally  long  been  exported  from  Africa  into 
Arabia.  It  is  reported  tliat  myrrh  is  always  to  be  ob- 
tained cheap  and  abnndant  on  the  Sumali  coast.  Bruce 
had  indeed  long 'previously  stated  that  myiih  is  pro- 
duced in  the  country  behind  Azab.  Mr.  Johnson,  in  his 
rranbn.4iyuunii(i, 249), mentions  that  "Myrrh  and 
mimoaa  trees  abounded  In  this  place^  (Koianbedudah, 
in  Adal).  Tbe  former  he  describes  as  being  "a  low, 
ihomy,  ragged-looking  tree,  with  bright  green  trifglio- 
lale  leaves;  the  gum  exudes  from  cracks  in  tbe  bark  of 
the  trunk  near  the  root,  and  Hows  freely  upon  the  sConea 
immediately  underneath.  Artificially  it  is  obtained  by 
hmiaea  made  with  aionea.  The  natives  collect  it  prin- 
cipally in  the  hot  months  of  July  and  Augual,  but  it  ia 
to  be  found,  though  in  very  small  iguantities,  at  other 
times  of  the  year.  It  ia  collected  in  small  kid-skins  and 
taken  to  Errur,  whence  the  Hurrah  merohanta,  on  their 
way  from  Shoa,  convey  it  to  the  great  annual  market  at 
Ilerberah,  whence  great  quantities  are  shipped  fur  India 
and  Arabia."  When  the  Portugueae  first  entered  these 
■eas,  gold  dust,  ivory,  myrrh,  aiid  alaves  formed  the  ata- 
pie  comincice  of  Ad^  As  early  aa  tbe  time  of  Arrian, 
IlI  his  Periplui  ofihe  Eryl/iraan  .Sim,  we  find  myrrh  une 
of  the  articles  of  export,  with  frankincenae,  from  the  coaat 
of  Adal,  styled  Barbaria.  The  Ptripbu  mentions  tbe 
myrrh  of  this  coast  as  the  finest  of  its  kind,  and  specifies 
iba  means  of  conveying  it  to  Yemen,  or  Sabea.  There  tbe 
tlrat  Greek  navigators  found  it,  and  through  their  hands 
it  was  conveyed  into  Europe  under  the  name  of  Sahean 
myrrh.  Though  there  ia  nodoubt  that  the  largest  quan- 
tity of  myrrh  has  always  been  obtained  from  Africa,  yet 
it  is  equally  certain  that  some  is  also  procured  in  Arabia,  i 
This  seems  lo  be  proved  by  Ebrenberg  and  Hemprich,  I 
who  found  a  amall  tree  in  Arabia,  near  Gison,  on  the 
borders  of  Arabia  Felix,  olT  which  they  collected  pieces 
of  myirh,  which,  when  brought  home  and  analyied,  was 
acknowledged  to  be  genuine  (Nees  v.  Eisenbeck,  Plant, 
nfficvi.  tabL  B&7).  This  is  tbe  Baliamodcndron  mgrrha 
nflMtanists,  wbich  produces  the  myrrh  of  commerce ;  it 
belongs  (o  the  natural  order  TerAinihacea,  and  ia  a 
sinaU  tne  found  in  Arabia  Felix,  allied  to  the  Amgri- 
diicns  or  incense  -  trees,  and  closely  reaembling  the 
.-I  ayris  Giltodauit,  or  BaUnmodeadron  Giieudttae.  See 
Uai-m.  Its  stunted  trunk  is  covered  with  a  light  gray 
bark,  which,  aa  well  as  the  wood,  emits  a  strong  balssmic 
odor.  The  characteriatjc  gum-reun  exudes  in  small, 
tear-like  dropa,  at  drat  oily,  but  drying  and  hardening 
on  the  bark,  and  its  flow  is  incroased  by  wounding  the 
Uee.     When  collected  il  is  a  bnttle  aubslance,  trans- 


Myrrb  (fttlsoMDifnulron  M'jrrlia). 
rant,  of  a  rich  brown  color,  or  reildish  yellow,  with  a 


n  tbe  a 


Myr 


BB  a  perfume  and  a  fumigator  (Hattius,  Pkarmakogn. 
p.  BSa  sq.),  as  welt  aa  for  ita  uses  in  medicine.  Myrrh 
was  burned  in  temples,  and  employed  in  embalming 
the  bodies  of  the  dead.  The  ancients  prepared  a  inne 
of  myrri,  and  also  an  oil  d/*  myrrA,  and  it  fbrmed  an 
ingredient  in  many  of  the  moat  celebrated  compound 
medicines  (lee  rrma/  Cgdopadia,  s.  v.  Balnamoden- 
dron).  We  read  in  Cant,  i,  IS  of  a  "  bundle  of  myrrb," 
aa  our  Aulh.Ver.  baa  it;  but  the  word  liiX  (lifTor), 
used  for  a  purse  or  bag  of  money  (Gen.  xlii,  S5  \  Prov. 
vii,  20,  etc),  may  rather  indicate  a  scent-bag,  or  smell- 
ing-bottle, such  as  is  sold  by  modern  perfum 


leof 


myrrt 


coaily  perfume,  is 
atill  worn  by  the  ladies  of  Persia  suspended  from  their 
necka  by  an  elegant  chain.  Tbe  terms  "  pure  myrrh" 
(n'n^"i73,  mor  tfcror',  Exod.  xix,  28)  and  "aweet- 
smelling  myrrh"  (-1=15  in,  mor  obir'.  Cant,  v,  a) 
probably  represent  the  beat,  or  self-fiowing  kind  (Sept. 
ofiijpra  IrXfrrii;  oomp.  Plin.  xii,  35;  see  Dbpke,  Com- 
mflrf.  V.  Hopal.  p.  165).  (For  the  ancient  notices,  see 
Celsii  Ilitrob.  i,  520  sq.;  Bodn  a.  Stapel,  Commail.  ad 
Thtophrait.  p.  796  aq.,  974). 

2.  iA  or  nib,  lol  (ao  called,  perhaps,  from  eorering, 
being  used  as  a  cosmetic  or  pomatum;  Gesen.  TtfuiHr. 
p.  718;  Sept.  oriurq,  and  Vu]g.  tiactt),  occurs  onlv  in 
Gen.  xxxvii,  25,  ''Behold,  a  company  of  lahmaelitcs 
came  down  lh>m  Gilead  with  their  camela  bearing  api- 
ceiy  {aeiSlA),  and  balm  (lK>ri),  and  myrrh  (16(),  going 
lo  carry  it  down  to  Egypt;"  and  in  ch.  xliii,  11  Jacob 
direcu  his  sons  to  take  into  Egypt  "of  the  best  fruita 
in  the  land  in  your  vessels,  and  carry  down  the  man  a 
present,  a  little  balm  ((fori),  and  a  little  honey,  spices 
{netdlh),  snd  myrrh  (IM),  nuts  {hoUiim),  and  almonds 
(ihdiadim),"     In  this  enumeration,  in  one  case  of  met^ 


look  only  for  such  substances  as  were  Likely  to  be  ac- 
ceptable in  that  country,  and  therefore  not  such  aa  were 
produced  there,  or  aa  were  more  eaaily  procurable  from 
elsewhere  than  from  Syria,  aa  waa  the  caae  with  myrrh, 
which  waa  never  produced  in  Syria,  and  could  not  have 
been  an  article  of  export  from  theuce.  Thia  dilBculiy 
has  been  felt  by  others,  and  various  translatimu  of  161 
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hive  been  propa<e<1,  tt  lalat  (comp.  Burckhirdt,  Arab, 
^pricifti,  p.  3^4),  chemiiuls,  mulicb,  BUete,  lidsim,  tur- 
litiitine,  [H8i«chio  nuUi  (SIich>eU»,  Siippl.  iv,  1424  sq.). 
Juaiui  and  Tremelliua  render  it  laduium,  Khicb  a  suit- 
able, ■nd  appears  to  be  correct,  u  an  elymalogical  con- 
nection may  be  traced  between  the  n-nnU.  fMdarmra, 
or  gum  ladatuim,  ta  it  is  oliea  called,  was  knovn  to  the 
Ureeks  as  early  as  the  times  of  Herodolus  (iii,  112)  and 
Dioscondes  (i,  128),  and  bore  tbe  names  aflrdos  and  k- 
•laaon  (Xftrot,  ^'i^ni'Oi'),  which  are  very  closely  allied 
10  ladaii,  [he  Arabic  name  of  tbe  same  drug.  A  Hebrew 
author,  ai  quoted  by  CeLaius  (//ierobot.  i,  281),  de- 
scribes it  as  "an  aramalic  subslance,  flowing  fnim 
the  juice  of  a  certain  tree."  iMdanum  is  dtrcribed 
by  Herodotus  (iii,  112)  aa  particularly  fngranr,  (bough 
tethered  Trom  Che  beards  of  goats,  where  il  is  found 
Hticking.      'lliis  is  eniilained  by  refEtring  (o  (be  de- 

[bat  goats,  after  browsing  upon  the  leaves  of  tbe  loda- 
niim  plants,  necessarily  have  this  viscid  subslsnce  ad- 

-craped  off,  Tournefort,  in  modem  times,  has  given  a 
detailed  description  (  Fo^ajjr,  i,79)  of  tbe  mode  of  obtain- 
ing ladaBum,  and  relates  that  it  is  now  gatbend  by 
■iieans  of  a  kind  of  rake  with  wbiplike  thungs,  which 
Li  passed  aver  tbe  plants.  When  these  thongs  are  bad- 
(■^l  with  the  odoriferous  and  sticky  resin,  they  are  scraped 
with  ■  knife,  and  the  substance  rolled  inta  a  mass,  in 
which  state  it  is  called  ladanun  or  bibdaiaini.  It  con- 
fiatt  of  leain  and  volatile  oil,  and  is  highly  fragrant, 
and  stimulative  as  a  medicine,  but  is  often  adulterated 
witli  sand  in  commerce.  The  ladaniim  which  is  used 
iu  Europe  is  collected  chiedy  in  the  Greek  isles,  and 
also  in  contiitental  Greece.  It  is  yielded  bv  the  Cufu, 
kuowil  in  Europe  by  the  name  of  Rock  Kobc.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  the  Mediterranean  isl- 
ands (especially  Candia  or  Crete,  whence  tbe  principal 
kind  has  derived  its  modem  luune),  and  the  north  of 
Africa.  There  are  several  species  of  Culm,  all  of  which 
are  believed  to  yield  the  gum  ladtautm ;  but  the  species 
mentioned  by  Dioscorides  is  in  all  probability  identical 
with  the  one  which  is  found  in  Palestine,  vii.  the  Cit- 
lut  Cmiaa  (SWand,  Flor.  I'ahtwl.  No,  289).    The  C. 


Bock-rote  (CVatru  Cietlaa). 
/iiifatftnu,  a  rtative  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  prDdncea 
the  greatest  quantity  of  the  bidamm;  it  has  a  while 
(lower,  while  that  of  the  C.  OeMcw  is  row-colored. 
Spedes  ore  also  found  in  Judaa;  and  C.  Crtlinii  in 
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saute  parts  of  Syria.  Some  authors  have  beeo  dofrn- 
ion  (bat  one  species,  the  Ciitiu  ntnti,  a  nnn  Skd; 
than  any  other  to  he  the  Kose  of  Sharon,  as  it  B  vny 
commoa  in  thai  locality,  while  nothing  like  a  true  rat 

produced  in  Judca,  according  (u  writers  in  ibe  Takmd 
(Cels.  I.  c.  p.  286).  It  is  said  by  Pliny  (xli,  3T),  h  In; 
before  by  Herodotus  (iii,  112),  to  be  a  pnxlnce  of  An- 
bia,  and  as  by  this  is  pndiably  meant  Syria  (ccfsp. 
Pliny,  xzvi,  20),  it  was  v«7  likely  to  haTe  bcco  ant  l» 
Egypt  both  as  a  pment  and  as  mtrcbaDdiae.  SceCri- 
sius,  Hiavbol.  i,  280  sq.;  Rosenmuller,  Bib.  Sot.  p,  IM; 
Pococke,  MorpaiL  ii,  888  *q. ;  Pamg  OHtpoiiu,  a  v. 
Ladannra. 

Myrtle  (O^,  kadai',  so  called,  perhafus  fmn  its 
spru^D^  up  rapidi}')  occars  in  Isa.ili,  19;  Iv,  I3;!ltk. 
viii,  16;  Zech.  i,  8,  10,  U;  and  ia  identical  with  tbe 
Arabic  hadai,  which  in  tbe  dialect  of  Arabia  Felix  lig- 
niSes  the  myrtle-tree  (RichardsDn,  Ptrt.  a^  AmUt 
Did.').  The  mynle  is,  moreover,  known  thmigboot 
Eaatem  countries  under  tbe  name  A;  by  which  it  ia 
describeil  in  Aratnc  works;  and  its  berries  are  vAi  a 
the  bazaars  of  India  under  this  name  {lUial.  l/im^ 
Bol.  p.  217).  The  name  Etiker  a  suppowd  by  Surna 
(fiiRCiiMnrf,  xi,269)  to  be  a  compound  uT  A)  and  M. 
and  so  to  mean  a  frttk  nj/rtli ;  and  hence  it  would  i|i- 
pear  to  be  very  cloaely  allied  in  signification  to  Haiai- 
tah,  the  original  name  of  Esther.  Almost  all  traeab. 
(ors  unite  in  considering  the  myrtle  as  intended  in  tbt 
above  passages;  the  Sept.  has  lAvpvlvTi,  and  the  Vul^ 
nsrrfiu.  The  myrtle  has  from  the  eariiesi  periods  ben 
highly  esteemed'  in  all  the  counirin  of  tbe  aouth  t( 
Europe,  and  is  frequently  mentioned  by  (he  poeM  tyof. 
Ed.  ii,  64).  By  the  Greeks  snd  Romans  it  was  dsdi- 
caled  to  Venus  (Virg.  Gforg.  iv,  124;  Ovid,  «tl.  a, 
S34;  xi,  2SS;  ^mor.  i,  1,  29),and  empiayed  in  makinic 
wreaths  (o  crown  lovers  (Pliny,  xv,  36 ;  Diod,  Sk,  i,  17); 
but  among  the  Jews  it  was  (he  emblem  ofjustice.  The 
note  of  (be  Chaldee  Targum  on  (he  name  Esthov  v 
conling  to  Dr.  Harris,  is,  "  they  call  her  Hadasah  be- 
cause she  -wnjutl,  snd  those  tbat  are  just  arc  compairi 
tamjrT-ffc*."  Thereputewhich  themyrtleenjoyedinsi- 
cienCdmes  i(  still  retains,  notwithstanding  the  great  ar- 
cession  of  omameatal  shrubs  and  flowers  which  bas  bees 
made  to  the  gardens  and  greenhouses  of  Eutnpe.  This  b 
Justly  due  to  the  rich  coloring  of  its  darii-gnen  aiul  ahia. 
ing  leaves,  contrasted  with  (he  white  starlike  duHm  d 
i(s  flowers,  aSbrding  in  hD(  countrie*  a  pleaaani  shade 
under  its  branches,  and  difllising  an  agreeable  adB 
from  iu  flowers  or  bmised  leaves.  It  is,  howevei,  mrW 
agreeable  in  appearance  when  in  the  stale  of  a  shmh 
for  when  it  grows  into  aires,  as  it  docs  in  hot  cotinttit*, 
the  traveller  looks  under  instead  of  over  its  leans, 
and  a  multitude  nf  small  branches  u«  seen  deprived  if 
their  leaves  by  the  crowding  of  tbe  upper  ones.  Tta 
shrub  is  common  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Spain  Bad 
France,  as  well  as  in  Ilaly  and  Greece;  and  alao  on  tht 
northern  coast  of  Africa,  and  in  Sj-ria.  Tbe  pociical 
celebrity  of  this  pbtnt  had,  no  doubt,  some  iufloeiK* 
upon  ils  employment  in  medicine,  and  Dumemis  pnp- 
enies  are, ascribed  to  it  by  Dioscorides  (i,  127).  It  ii 
aromatic  and  astringent,  and  hence^  like  many  oiber 
such  plants,  forms  a  stimulant  tonic,  and  is  ua^bl  is  a 
variety  of  complaints  connected  with  debility.  Ita  ber- 
ries were  formerly  employed  in  Italy  (Pliny,  xr,  S&). 
and  still  are  so  in  Tuscany,  as  a  subatitute  da  tftan. 
now  imported  so  plentifully  fTom  the  Tar  EaiL  A  wiai 
was  also  prepared  from  them,  which  was  called  mvr- 
tidanum  (Pliny,  xv,  37),  and  their  easential  oU  ia  [v 
sesaed  of  excitant  properties  (Pliny,  xxiii,  44).  In 
many  parts  of  Greece  and  Italy  the  leaves  are  emptoy«^ 
in  tanning  leather.  The  myrtle,  posaeseing  so  maar 
remarkable  qualities,  was  not  likely  to  have  eacaped 
the  notice  of  the  sacred  writers,  as  it  is  a  weB-krwwa 
inhabitant  of  Judna.  Hasaelquistaitd  Burckhardt  both 
notice  it  as  occurring  cm  the  hilh  amund  Jt 
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ii  altt>  fotind  in  the  TiUef  of  Lebanon,  Cipt.  light, 
who  viiiied  the  counlry  at  the  Dnuea  in  1814,  My»  he 
"■gain  pructetled  up  the  mountJiiii  by  [be  aide  of  n 
range  or  hill*  abounding  wiih  myrdo  in  full  blmm, 
that  uprsad  Llieir  ftagrance  arauml,"  and,  ruither  on, 
"we  croaaed  through  thicfceta  of  myrtle."  Irbj  and 
Manglea  (p.  'iti)  describe  the  riven  rrom  Tripoli  to- 
wards Galilee  as  generally  pretty,  their  banks  cnvered 
with  the  lu/rth,  olive,  wild  vine,  etc.  Savaiy,  as  quoted 
b*  Dr.  Hairis,  deacribing  a  ecene  at  Ihe  end  of  the  for- 
cM  of  Platanea,  laya, "  Uyitka,  intaimixed  wjtb  laurel- 
nsea,  grow  in  the  valleyi  to  the  height  of  leu  TeeL 
Their  auow-wbite  flnwera,  bordered  with  a  purple  edg- 
ing, appear  to  peculiar  advantage  under  the  verdant  fo- 
lla^e.  Each  myrtle  ii  loaded  with  them,  aud  they  emit 
l>orrii<tiea  more  exquiaite  than  those  of  tlie  ruse  itseir. 
I'hev  enchant  everv  one,  and  the  loul  ii  tilled  with  the 
tufl^c  tenaalioni"  (Kitto).  When  the  Feaat  of  Taber- 
nacles was  celebrated  by  the  Jew>  on  Che  return  from 
Babylon,  the  people  of  Jenualem  were  OTdered  lo  "  go 
forth  unto  the  mount  and  fetch  olive  branches,  and  pine 
branches,  and  myrtle  branchea,  and  U>  make  booths." 
The  (jrnphet  laaiah  foretells  the  coming  golden  age  of 
Israel,  when  the  Lord  shall  plant  in  the  wildemesi "  Ihe 
shituh-tree,  and  the  myrtle-tree,  and  the  ml-tree." 
The  modem  Jews  still  adorn  with  iDyrtle  the  booths 
aiHl  aheda  it  the  Feast  of  Tabemadea.  Myrtles  (^fs^- 
gniw  either  on  hills  fflf  in  valleva. 


Uyrlle  (Vjn^ut  Cbmn 
but  It  ia  in  the  latter  locality  whert 
f^reateal  perfectic 


they  at 


. .  u  we  learn  from  Nehe- 
myrtles  grew  on  the  hills  about  Jeru- 
salem. "On  Olivet,"  aays  Prof.  Stanley,  "nothing  is 
iiow  lo  be  seen  but  the  olive  and  the  fig  tree,"  but  Dr. 
Hooker  saya  the  myrtle  it  not  uncommon  iu  Samaria 
and  Oali]ee  (.Smith).  See  CeUii  tiirrobol.  ii,  17  sq.; 
Badiei  Coram,  ad  rieopjlr.  p.  875  iq.;  Billerbeck, /'/ora 
riatr.  p.  132;  Loudon,  Ariortliaim  Sriltamiaiia,  iii, 
962  :  Tristram,  Xal.  llitl.  of  Ihe  Bible,  p.  365  sq. 

af  ys'ia  (MuTia,  accoiduig  to  some,  from  Ihe  abun- 
dance of  the  beech-tree,  ^viriJc,  in  the  neighborhood  j 
according  to  others,  (torn  the  fleltic  nocar,  a  marsh, 
nhowing  a  connection  with  the  Danubian  marshy  dis- 
trict of  Motiiti;  mmp.  Eustath.  Ad  Mon.  Prr.  809: 
SchoL  Ad  Xpofeon.  JUiod.  i,  14fi),  a  province  occupying 
VI.-D  i>  i> 
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the  north-west  angle  of  Asia  Minor,  and  aepanted  from 
Europe  only  by  the  Piopontis  and  Uelleepont;  on  Ihe 
south  it  Joined  .Eulis,  and  was  separated  on  the  east 
fnim  Bithynia  by  the  river  £sapua.  Latterly  .Golis 
was  included  in  Mviia,  which  was  then  separated  from 
Lvdia  and  Ionia  by  the  river  Hennua,  now  Sarabad  or 
JedU  (Strabo,xii,662;  liii,  628;  Pliny,  Hu*.  iVa/.  v, 
32;  Ptol.  Gioff.  V,  2).  It  was  usually  divided  into  Ave 
parts:  Myaia  Minor,  Hvsia  Major,  Trou,  .Eolis,  and 
Tenthrania.    The  greater  part  of  Mysia  was  unpmdiic- 

was  celebrated  for  the  Hue  wheat  of  Aasus,  for  quarries 
of  the  lapis  Amus  (which  had  the  power  of  decumpoe- 
iug  dead  bodies),  and  for  ila  oyster  beds.  It  was  in- 
habited by  various  tribes,  mostly  barharous,  until,  as  a 
pan  of  the  iiingdom  of  Pergamua,  it  was  ceded  lo  ihe 
Romans,  by  whom  it  was  eventually  formed  inlo  a 
province.  Paul  passed  through  this  province,  and  em- 
barked at  ita  chief  port,  Troaa,  on'bis  flnt  voyage  to 
liurope  (Acta  ivi,  7,  8).  "  They  had  then  cone  rar<i 
Ttjv  MiM/iov,  and  Ihey  were  directed  to  Troas,  irrrpfX- 
9'Wtc  rifv  Mvaiai-;  which  means  either  that  they 
skirted  ila  border,  or  that  they  passed  through  Ihe  dis- 
trict without  staying  there.  In  fact,  the  best  descrip- 
tion that  can  he  given  of  Mysia  at  this  time  is  that  ii 
was  the  region  aluut  the  frontier  of  the  provinces  of 
Asia  and  Bithynia.  The  tenn  i>  evidently  used  in  an 
ethnological,  not  a  political  sense"  (Smith).  See  gen- 
erally KosenmUller,frjM.  6'eosr.  iii,  82;  Smith's  Z>icr.  e/ 
Ckut.  Gtogr.  a.  v.;  Mannen,  Coojjr.  VI,  iii.  *0B;  Kor- 
biger,  Ilandb.  U,  110;  Richter,  WalfTa^rlm,  p.  460; 
Cnmer,  Aria  Minor,  i,  SO.    See  Asia  Minor. 

MjTBla,  a  samame  of  the  ancient  Gredan  gnddesa 
Z>niK<er,  or  Ceiea,  under  which  ahe  was  worshipped  near 
Spaita.  The  term  Myna  is  also  applied  to  a  festival 
celebrated  by  the  inhabitants  of  FeUene  in  honor  of  De- 
meter.  This  feaat  lasted  for  seven  days.  During  Ihi- 
first  two  daya  the  solemnities  were  observed  by  boili 
men  and  women;  on  the  third  day  the  women  alone  per- 
formed certain  mysterious  rilea  throughout  the  night ; 
and  on  the  last  two  days  the  men  returned  to  the  festi- 
val, and  the  remainder  of  the  time  was  passed  in  raillery 
and  merrimenL  See  Gardner,  Failit  iff  the  World,  p. 
tM,bab. 

Myiora.    See  Iimta. 

Myrtfctl 


(q.v.). 
Myatogogne  (Gr.  Mintraymyot,  fior 


0  the  less 


_    _  ,     .    ..  fixTtK-  ar 

Hrifiorni  person,  and  ay w,  to  frod),  the  name  in  the  Greeli 
religious  system  uf  the  priest  whose  duty  it  was  lo  di- 
rect the  preparations  of  the  candidates  for  initiation  ir 
the  several  mysteries,  as  well  a>  lo  conduct  the  cere- 
monial of  initiation.  It  was  sometimes  applied  by  i 
sort  of  analogy  to  the  claaa  of  professional  darom,  whi 
in  ancient  a*  in  modem  times  undertook  to  show  u 
iigen  newly  arrived  in  a  dty  the  noteworthy 


lefonr 


:d  (Cice 


i\,  InyerTem,[i> 


jeci 

59);  b 

formed  Ihe  ground  of  the  application  of  the  same  name 
ill  the  Christian  Church  to  Ibe  calechista  or  other  cler- 
gy who  prepared  candidilea  for  the  Christian  mgtieriti. 

rise,  especially  the  last.  In  this  sense  the  word  is  con- 
stantly used  by  the  fathers  of  the  4th  and  olh  cenluries: 

and  in  the  well-known  lecturea  of  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusa- 
lem, although  they  were  addnsaed  to  candidates  for  the 
mysteries,  some  for  baptism,  and  some  for  the  eucharist. 
it  ia  only  to  the  lecturea  addressed  lo  the  latter  that 
the  name  ita/alagogic  is  applied.  This  distinction  was 
connected  with  the  well-known  Discipline  of  Ihe  -Se- 
cret; and  it  appears  to  have  ceased  with  the  abolition 
or  gradual  disuse  of  that  discipline.  See  Du  Cange. 
Glouariitm  tid  ncriplaret  media  et  infimte  Gracitutie. 
a.  V. ;  Soicer,  'fhaaurtu  Jicdetiatlicui,  a,  v. ;  see  alsii 
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Mystagogy  (jtwrrayvyia,  wiroducHon  to  iMe  myt- 
teries)  ia  a  term  used  in  the  early  Christian  churches 
of  the  Orient  to  designate  either  the  Lord*s  Supper  or 
baptism.  To  designate  the  former  it  is  frequently  found 
in  the  writings  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  and  of  Theodoret. 
It  was  intimately  connected  with  the  secret  discipline, 
but  fell  into  disuse  with  the  termination  of  that  svs- 
tern.  See  Riddle,  Chrigtian  AniiquififSy  p.  4^,  547; 
Bingham,  Antiq.  of  the  Christian  Church  (see  Index). 
See  also  Mystaoooub. 

Myateries,  Christian,  otherwise  called  Miracles 
AMU  Moralitirs,  or  simply  *^  Miracle  Play$t^  were 
shows  in  the  Middle  Ages  representing  in  rude  dra- 
matic form  scenes  from  the  Scriptures  and  from  the 
apocrj'phal  gospels.  They  were  performed  tirst  in 
churches,  and  afterwards  in  the  streets  on  fixed  or  mov- 
able stages.  The  actors  were  in  the  earliest  times  to 
which  we  can  trace  these  shows  generally  monks,  friais, 
and  other  ecclesiastics,  and  the  aim  was  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  people  by  means  of  amusement.  An 
examination  of  the  inanimate  fragments  that  remain 
to  us  of  these  plays  is  profitable  only  to  those  who  can 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  age  that  called  them  forth, 
for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  inielligent  inquirer 
that  the  coarse  details  in  which  they  abound,  and  which 
shock  our  literary  taste,  were  necessary  to  bring  home  to 
the  people  of  those  times  the  objects  of  their  most  seri- 
ous and  constant  meditations — judgment,  heaven,  hell, 
the  miracles  and  passion  of  their  Lord,  and  the  future 
of  the  soul  of  man.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the 
Church  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  not  the  first  religious 
body  to  plant  and  promote  religious  sentiments  by  these 
means.  The  theatre,  though  the  fact  be  singular,  has 
taken  its  rise,  wherever  we  can  trace  its  origin,  in  re- 
ligious sentimentaUsm.  In  Greece,  from  the  very  earli- 
est ages  to  the  days  of  Solon,  religious  feasts  were  ac- 
companied by  dances  and  performances.  In  the  early 
Christian  Church  there  was  no  doubt  a  strong  tendency 
tc  perpetuate  the  levity  of  the  heathen  practices ;  and 
to  prevent  the  introduction  of  the  pagan  theatre  in  its 
entirety  the  Church  may  have  felt  itself  forced  to  abol- 
ish these  relics  of  an  abhorred  practice  by  providing 
dramatic  entertainment  in  which  subjects  derived  irom 
the  Old  or  New  Testament  took  the  place  of  those  of 
mythology — means  less  apparent  than  outspoken  op- 
position, but  then  believed,  no  doubt,  equally  sure  to 
effect  the  purpose.  This  accounts  for  the  custom  which 
prevailed  at  &n  early  date  of  the  reading  to  the  congre- 
gation in  the  time  of  Easter  the  narrative  of  Christ's  pas- 
sitm,  the  various  parts  distributed  among  different  parties, 
l^ter  these  readings  cnme  to  be  accompanied  by  dia- 
logue and  gestures,  and  probably  the  readers  ofiiciated 
in  a  suitable  costume.  Other  festal  days  were  gradually 
taken  up  with  representations  of  these  mysteries.  In- 
deed, some  curious  proofs  of  the  transition  from  the  nar- 
rative form  of  the  Bible  to  the  dramatic  form  of  the 
mysteries  are  still  extant  They  consist  of  dialogues 
in  verse  between  several  speakers,  bound  together  by  a 
narration,  also  in  verse,  which  formed  a  part  analogous 
to  the  Greek  chorus.  Tliey  were  evidently  accompanied 
ill  some  degree  by  music,  for  in  most  ancient  maBuscripts 
each  line  is  surmounted  by  its  musical  notation. 

In  time  ecclesiastical  dramatic  representations  were 
separated  from  the  divine  ofiSces,  and,  though  still  per- 
formed in  churches,  formed  a  distinct  part  of  pri^tly 
teaching,  and  under  the  name  of  Mysteriet  were  acted 
after  the  sermon.  Mysteries  were  probably  taken  from 
Biblical,  and  miracle  plays  from  legendary  subjects,  but 
this  distinction  in  nomenclature  was  not  alwavs  strictlv 
adhered  ta  The  general  character  of  all  early  religious 
plays,  whether  called  miracUs  or  n^steries,  was  about 
the  same.  If  any  distinction  was  made,  the  mirade» 
were  distinguished  as  those  which  represented  the  mir- 
acles wrought  by  the  holy  confessors,  and  the  sufferings 
by  which  the  perseverance  of  the  martyrs  was  manifest- 
ed; of  which  kind  the  first  specified  by  name  is  a  scenic 
representation  of  the  legend  of  Su  Catharine.   The  my*- 


teria,  strictly  so  called,  were  repireaentatioiis  sftfi  of 
great  length,  and  requiring  several  dayi^  pCffonDanct. 
of  the  Scripture  narrative,  or  of  several  parts  of  ii,u. 
for  instance,  the  descent  of  Christ  into  heU.    We  htn 
an  extant  specimen  of  the  religious  play  of  a  date  pm 
to  the  beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  the  Ckrutet 
Paschon,  assigned,  somewhat  questionably,  to  Gnffon 
Naziansen,  and  written  in  the  4th  cento^  in  Gmk. 
Next  come  six  Latin  plays  on  subjects  ooonected  with 
the  lives  of  the  saints,  by  Roswitha,  a  nun  of  GsoHm- 
heim,  in  Saxony;  these,  though  not  venr  anistiaUr 
constructed,  possess  considerable  dramatic  power  nid 
interest;  they  have  been  lately  published  at  Paris, «itk 
a  French  translation.    The  performen  were  at  fim  tbe 
clergy  and  choristers;  afterwards  any  layman  mifibt 
participate.     The  earliest  recorded  performance  of  t 
miracle  play  took  place  in  England.    Matthew  Flui» 
relates  that  Geoifroy,  afterwards  abbot  of  St  Albai& 
while  a  secular,  exhibited  at  Dunstable  the  Diiade 
play  of  St.  Catharine^  and  borrowed  copes  from  N. 
Albans  to  dress  his  characters.    This  most  have  ben 
at  the  end  of  the  11th  or  beginning  of  the  18th  ceomn-. 
ITitzstephen,  in  his  Life  of  Thomas  a  B€rktt{AJ>.  Hid. 
describes  with  approval  the  representation  in  Loodoa 
of  the  sufferings  of  the  saints  and  miracles  of  the  eos- 
feasors.     Le  Boeuf  gives  an  account  of  a  mysteiy  writ- 
ten in  the  middle  of  the  11th  century,  wherein  Viigil  b 
introduced  among  the  prophets  that  came  to  adore  tbr 
Saviour;  doubtless  in  allusion  to  the  iborth  edogne. 
But  there  is  a  mystery  earlier  than  this  in  the  Pio- 
venial  dialect,  a  curious  mixture  of  Latin  and  the  diakct 
of  Southern  France.     It  b  on  the  sabject  of  The  Witt 
cmd  Foolish  rtr^nw,  and  probably  belongs  to  the  etrir 
part  of  the  11th  century  (comp.  Demogeot,  Bittw*  S* 
la  Littiratvre  Franfoise'),    Another  oystery,  entitled 
the  Jeu  de  St.  Nicholas^  also  of  like  antiquity,  belonp 
to  Northern  France.  Fitzstephen,  in  the  reign  of  Hovt 
II  of  EngUnd  (bom  1188,  died  1189),  dwells  on  the  sa- 
cred plays  acted  in  London  representing  the  minckf  <k 
passions  of  martyrs.   These  plisra,  aoconding  to  K.  Bay- 
nouard  (Journal  des  Scmxns  [1828],  pu  2^^  weie  tk 
earliest  dramadc  representations,  and  gave  rise  to  tk 
mysteries.    This  is  not  probable,  howerer,  as  they  wef^ 
even  then  denominated  mysteries  or  miiades  bocb  is 
England  and  on  the  Continent     The  truth  is,  ai  Ml 
Hallam  has  said,  that  **  it  is  impossible  to  fix  their  fnc 
appearance  at  any  sin^e  sera"  {Jntrod,  KurofK  Ul  I 
123).     The  fact  is  that  in  the  11th  century  these  plir 
are  found  in  favor  within  the  walls  of  convents,  aod  <c 
public  occasions  and  festivals,  both  in  En^and  Sioi  ^ 
the  Continent    Thus,  in  the  11th  century,  Hilsriio.* 
disciple  of  Abelard,  substituted  for  the  prose  of  the  «U 
ritual  fur  the  Feast  of  St  Nicholas  a  dialogue  in  lata 
rhyme,  with  refrains  in  the  I^ngue  d'oiL     A  moek  <d 
St  Benoit-sur-Loire,  who  flourished  at  a  later  perish 
treated  the  same  history  in  simple  Latin.     Both  the* 
pieces  were  acted  in  the  churches  for  neariy  a  ceBtorr. 
when  Jean  Bodel,  of  Arras,  founded  upon  them  a  dnm. 
which  was  written  entirely  in  French,  and  which  «r 
probably  acted  in  the  public  squares  of  Anas,  or  ia  ik 
hall  of  some  large  dwelling.     This  was,  in  all  pn^ialf- 
ity,  the  first  instance  of  the  emancipation  of  the  dma 
from  the  Church.     The  tronvferes  of  the  13th  cetXfgr 
followed  readily  in  the  lead  of  Jean  Bodd.    Aidcb: 
others  we  may  mention  Adam  de  la  HaUe,  the  feUow- 
townsman  of  Bodel,  nicknamed  Le  Bomu  d'A  mac.  mi 
the  witty  enemy  of  the  monks,  the  satirical  ttuu/bteoL 
The  deigy  were  soon  altogether  supeneded  hr  ^ 
laity,  who  formed  themselves  into  companies  and  polk 
to  act  these  pieces,  and  every  considerable  tovu  hid  i 
fraternity  for  the  performance  of  aigfateHint.     Such  usf 
clarions,  it  should  be  stated,  however,  were  tmMas^ 
in  a  serious  spirit  of  piety  and  beneficence,  without  an 
thought  of  antagonism  to  the  Church ;  and  that  Ha^ 
Church  failed  to  recognise  any  oppositioai  ia  appaicM 
in  the  fact  that,  on  the  establishment  of  the  Caif^ 
Christi  festival  by  Pope  Urban  IV,  in  1264,  ttinot 
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pUys  wefe  made  its  adjuncts.   The  change  from  clergy 
to  laity  was  very  desirable,  for  one  reason  e8|)eciaUy. 
Hitherto  the  plays  had  usuidiy  been  written  in  Latin, 
and  the  greater  |>art  was  made  intelligible  to  the  peo- 
ple only  through  pantomime.     But  as  this  was  unsat- 
isfactory,  and  the  spectators  could  not  always  get  at 
the  player's  intent,  there  was  an  obvious  inducement 
to  make  use  of  the  vernacular  language.    Thu  gave 
import  to  the  people*s  tongue,  and  in  this  way  the 
mysteries  of  the  14th  and  succeeding  centuries  play  no 
unimportant  part  in  the  development  of  the  modem 
languages  (oompw  Schlegel,  LecL  HitL  of  Mod,  IaU  lect 
ix-xi).    The  most  celebrated,  though  one  of  the  latest 
founded  (1350),  of  these  fraternities  was  the  Confrhit 
tie  la  Passion  et  Risurrection  de  notre  Seigneur,    It  was 
composed  of  Paris  citizens,  master  masons,  locksmiths, 
and  others.   The  first  scene  of  their  representations  was 
the  village  of  St  Maur,  near  Yinoennes.     The  provost 
<if  Paris  refusing  his  license,  the  Confrerie  applied  to 
and  received  the  authorixation  of  Charles  YI,  who  by 
letters  patent,  in  1402,  gave  permission  to  them  to  act 
**  any  mystery  whatsoever  either  before  the  king  or  be- 
fore hu  people,  in  any  suitable  place,  either  in  the  town 
of  Plans  itself  or  in  its  suburbs."    Upon  this  they  es- 
tablished themselves  in  the  Hospital  of  the  Holy  Trin- 
ity, outside  the  Porte  Sl  Denis.    There  on  public  boli- 
iUys  they  gave  representations  of  pieces  drawn  from 
the  New  Testament     Crowds  both  of  clergy  and  laity 
Hocked  to  them.     The  Church  did  all  in  ita  power  to 
further  their  sucoeeSf  altering  the  hour  ofveepers  tofa- 
cilitcUe  the  attendance  oftheftit^ul  at  them.    The  Pne- 
monstratensians,  owners  of  the  Hospital  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  gladly  let  for  them  their  spacious  halL    The 
spectators  sat  on  unwearied  often  imtU  the  night  fell,  and 
then  the  assembly  broke  up  to  meet  again  on  the  next 
Sunday  for  the  continuation  of  the  interrupted  drama, 
which  sometimes  lasted  for  months  at  a  time.    The 
stage  consisted  of  tiers  of  scaffolding  raised  one  above 
another,  the  topmost  tier,  with  its  gilt  balustrade,  rep- 
reseotii^^  Paradise,  and  holding  **  chaire  parie"  which 
did  duty  as  the  throne  of  the  Most  High.     "  In  pomp 
of  show  they  far  excelled  our  English  mysteries,"  says 
Hallam ;  and  the  mixture  of  tragedy  and  comedy  in  the 
poetry  appealed  powerfully  to  the  quick  susceptibilities 
of  an  impressionable  naUon,  which  delights  in  nothing 
dO  much  as  in  extremes  and  contrasts. 

We  have  said  that  the  laity  intended  no  opposi- 
tion to  the  Church,  and  that  the  clergy  recognised  no 
such  opposition,  and  did  not  anticipate  it;  yet  by  or 
even  before  the  end  of  the  18th  century  the  laity  had 
robbed  the  clergy  of  a  great  part  of  their  influence,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  14th  became  the  means  of  paralyz- 
ing  it  entirely.    The  length,  too,  to  which  these  per- 
formances were  carried  surpasses  credence.    No  subject 
was  deemed  too  sacred  to  be  chosen  as  a  theme,  no  sub- 
ject too  holy  to  be  represented.    Heaven  was  depicted, 
in  which  the  Father  was  surrounded  by  his  holy  angels. 
Hell  was  portrayed  by  a  dark  and  yawning  cavern,  from 
which  issued  hideous  bowlings,  as  of  tormented  souls ; 
but  whence  also,  with  a  curious  inconsistency,  came  the 
jesters  and  buffoons  of  the  sacred  drama.     Not  only 
were  all  the  Scripture  characters  freely  introduced,  but 
MBg^a,  archangels,  Lucifer,  Satan,  Beelzebub,  Belial, 
and  even  the  three  persons  of  the  Holy  Trinity.     Some 
of  these  dramas  lasted  for  a  number  of  days,  one  of 
them  covering  the  whole  period  of  time  from  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world  to  the  last  judgment     No  wonder, 
then,  that  these  plays,  which  were  originally  designed 
as  a  means  of  instructing  the  people,  and  were  performed 
in  the  churches,  rapidly  degenerated  until  they  turned 
into    a  species  of  scandalously  irreverent  buflbonery. 
From  bdng  employed  as  a  means  of  instruction,  they 
were  thus  converted  into  a  means  of  amusement;  from 
being  enacted  in  the  churches  and  by  the  deigy,  they 
came  to  be  performed  by  strolling  and  vagabond  play- 
era  on  temporary  and  portable  stages  constructed  on 
w'heela.    Thenceforth  the  theatre  took  a  wider  soc»pe ; 


art  labored  to  supply  the  ever-increasing  weakness  of 
religious  impret«ions ;  creations  of  the  poet^s  fancy  ap- 
peared side  by  side  with  scriptural  characters ;  popular 
scenes  became  by  degrees  more  common,  and  hence  lit- 
tle by  little  arose  the  drama  of  our  own  day — a  light 
amusement  intended  for  the  pastime  of  an  idle  crowd. 

The  14th  and  15th  centuries  were  fertile  of  relig- 
ious dramas  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  throughout 
the  centuries  immediately  following  they  continued  in 
full  force.  In  Grermany  they  were  very  popular.  In 
France  they  did  not  prevail  largely  after  the  15th 
century.  In  Italy  they  were  very  congenial  to  the 
people,  whose  delight  in  sensible  objects  is  so  intentio, 
and  societies  for  their  performance  were  formed  as  in 
France.  They  were  largely  popular  in  the  15th  centu- 
ry (comp.  Kosooe,  Life  of  Lorenzo^  i,  402;  Hallam,  J  At, 
i,  124^  125),  and  they  have  in  some  of  their  forms  been 
continued  for  the  edification  and  amusement  of  the  pop- 
ulace quite  down  to  our  own  times  (Ticknor,  Hiti,  of 
Spemiah  Lit  i,  229,  foot-note  8).  In  Spain  they  were 
likewise  common,  and  their  origin  is  so  remote  that  **  it 
can  no  longer  be  determined"  (Ticknor,  i,  280).  There, 
however,  the  dei^gy  were  left  to  play  these  mysteries, 
as  is  apparent  from  the  code  of  Alfonso  X,  which  wsh 
prepared  about  1260,  and  in  which,  after  forbidding  the 
clergy  certain  gross  indulgences,  the  law  goes  on  to  say : 
"  Neither  ought  they  to  be  makers  of  buffoon  plays, 
that  people  may  come  to  see  them ;  and  if  other  men 
make  them,  clergymen  should  not  come  to  see  them, 
for  such  men  do  things  low  and  unsuitable.  Nor,  more- 
over, should  such  things  be  done  in  churches ;  but  rath- 
er we  say  they  should  be  cast  out  in  dishonor,  without 
punishment  to  those  engaged  in  them ;  for  the  church 
of  God  was  made  for  prayer,  and  not  for  buffoonery;  as 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  declared  in  the  Gospel  that  his 
house  was  called  the  house  of  prayer,  and  ought  not  to 
be  made  a  den  of  thieves.  But  exhibitions  there  be 
that  clergymen  may  make,  such  as  that  of  the  birth  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  shows  how  the  angel  came 
to  the  shepherds,  and  how  he  told  them  Jesus  Christ 
was  bom ;  and,  moreover,  of  his  appearance  when  the 
three  kings  came  to  worship  him,  and  of  his  resurrec- 
tion, which  shows  how  he  was  crucified  and  rose  the 
third  day.  Such  things  as  these,  which  move  men  to 
do  well,  may  the  clergy  make,  as  well  as  to  the  end  that 
man  may  have  in  remembrance  that  such  things  did 
truly  happen.  But  this  must  they  do  decently,  and  in 
devotion ;  and  in  the  great  cities  where  there  is  an  arch- 
bishop or  buhop,  and  under  their  authority,  or  that  of 
others  by  them  deputed,  and  not  in  villages,  nor  in 
small  places,  nor  to  gain  money  thereby.**  But  though 
these  eariiest  religious  representations  in  Spain,  whether 
pantomimic  or  in  dialogue,  were  thus  given,  not  only  by 
churchmen,  but  by  others,  certainly  before  the  middle 
of  the  18th  century,  and  probably  much  sooner,  they 
passed  entirely  out  of  the  ctmtrol  of  those  who  intended 
them  for  religious  and  moral  purposes,  and  though  they 
were  continued  for  several  centuries  afterwards,  still  no 
fragment  of  them,  and  no  distinct  account  of  them,  now 
remain  to  us  (see  Ticknor,  i,  281 ;  and  compare  below). 

In  England  they  continued  in  full  force  for  above 
four  hundred  years — a  longer  period  than  can  be  as- 
signed to  the  English  national  drama  as  we  now  recog^ 
nise  iU  Their  height  of  popularity  was  in  the  15th 
centur}'.  Of  these  mysteries,  two  complete  series,  which 
are  supposed  to  belong  to  the  15th  century  (Hallam, 
Lit,  i,  124  [105]),  have  lately  been  published  from  an- 
cient manuscripts,  the  Toumleg  Mysteries,  performed  by 
the  monks  of  Woodchurch,  near  Wakefield,  and  the  dif- 
ferent leading  companies  of  that  town ;  and  the  Cot/en- 
try Mysteries^  performed  with  like  help  of  the  trades 
in  Coventry,  by  the  Gray  Friars  of  that  ancient  city. 
Both  of  thete  collections  begin  with  the  creation,  and 
carry  on  the  story  in  different  pageants  or  scenes  until 
the  judgment-day.  llie  first  two  have  been  published 
by  the  Shakespeare  Society,  and  the  other  by  the  Sur- 
tees  Society.    The  Townky  mysteries  are  full  of  the 
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burlesque  dement,  and  contain  many  curious  illuBtra- 
tions  of  contemporary  manners.  The  Coventry  mys> 
teries  were  famous  in  England.  Of  these,  Dugdale  re- 
lates, in  his  HUtory  of  Wartoickshtref  published  in  l(i56, 
that,  "Before  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries  this 
city  was  very  famous  for  the  pageants  that  were  play'd 
therein,  upon  Corpus  Christi  day  (one  of  their  ancient 
fSurs),  which  occasioning  very  great  confluence  of  peo- 
ple thither  from  far  and  near,  was  of  no  small  benefit 
thereto ;  which  pageants  being  acted  with  mighty  state 
and  reverence  by  the  Grey  Friers,  had  theatres  for  the 
several  scenes,  very  large  and  high,  placed  upon  wheels, 
and  drawn  to  all  the  eminent  parts  of  the  city,  for  the 
better  advantage  of  spectators,  and  contained  the  story 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  composed  in  the  old 
Englishe  rithme,  as  appeareth  by  an  ancient  MS.  (in 
Bibl.  Cotton.  Veep.  D.  VIII),  entituled,  Ludus  Corporis 
Christi,  or  Ludus  CovetUrtas"  The  celebrity  of  the  per- 
formances may  be  inferred  from  the  rank  of  the  audi- 
ences; for  at  the  festival  of  Corpus  Christi  in  14^ 
Richard  III  visited  Coventry  to  see  the  plays,  and  at 
the  same  season  in  1492  they  were  attended  by  Henry 
VII  and  his  queen,  by  whom  they  were  highly  com- 
mended. Of  them  it  is  said,  "  Every  company  had  his 
pagiante,  or  parte,  which  pagiantes  were  a  highe  scaf- 
olde  with  two  rowmes,  a  higher  and  a  lower,  upon  four 
wheeles.  In  the  lower  they  apparelled  themselves,  in 
the  higher  rowme  they  played,  being  all  open  on  the 
tope,  that  all  behoulders  might  heare  and  see  them. 
The  places  where  they  played  them  was  in  every  streete. 
They  begane  first  at  the  Abay  Gates,  and  when  the  pa- 
giante was  played,  it  was  wheeled  to  the  High  Cross 
before  the  mayor,  and  so  to  every  streete ;  and  so  every 
streete  had  a  pagiante  playing  before  them,  till  all  the 
pagiantes  for  the  daye  appointed  were  played;  and  when 
(»ne  pagiante  was  neere  ended,  worde  was  broughte  from 
Htreete  to  streete,  that  soe  the  roighte  come  in  place 
ther^f,  exceedinge  orderlye,  and  all  the  streetes  had 
their  pagiante  afore  them,  all  at  one  time,  playing  to- 
gether, to  se  which  playes  was  great  resorte,  and  also 
scafoldes,  and  stages  made  in  the  streetes,  in  those 
places  wheare  they  determined  to  playe  their  pagiantes." 
Tbe  first  mystery  performed  in  Scotland  was  at  Aber- 
deen, in  1445,  and  was  called  the  If(»fy  Blade,  One 
was  called  Candlemas  Day,  and  another  Mary  Magda- 
lene. The  records  of  the  town  council  of  Erdinburgh, 
in  1654,  contain  an  order  to  pay  Walter  Bynning  for 
making,  among  other  theatrical  implements,  a  mitre,  a 
fool's  h(Kxi,  a  pair  of  angel's  wings,  two  angels*  hair, 
and  a  chaplet  of  triumph.  Other  and  coarser  scenes 
were  enacted  by  the  Boy-bishop  (q.  v.),  and  at  the  Feast 
of  Asses  (q.  v.). 

Out  of  the  mysteries  and  miracte  plays  sprang  a  third 
dass  of  religious  plays  called  Mnrtdities^  in  which  alle- 
gorical personifications  of  the  Virtues  and  Vices  were 
introduced  as  dramatis  persons.  These  personages  at 
first  only  took  part  in  the  play  along  with  the  scriptural 
or  legendary  characters,  but  ailerwards  entirely  super- 
seded them.  This  change  from  mysteries  to  moralities 
corresponded  to  a  remarkable  modification  of  the  public 
mind.  Reason,  eager  to  produce  and  combine  ideas, 
had  been  substituted  for  the  simple,  unquestioning  faith 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  Allegory,  no  longer  the  concrete 
and  material  rendering  of  undisputed  facts,  became  a 
work  of  intelligence,  abstraction,  and  analysis.  Nature, 
her  high  and  undying  loveliness  unguessed,  appeared 
commonplace  and  insipid,  and  in  need  of  the  fictitious 
combinations  of  imagination.  The  mind  of  man  hav- 
ing shaken  itself  free  from  its  old  trammels,  sometimes 
in  its  pride  and  joy  abused  its  new-found  freedom.  The 
nwraUiies  were  perhaps  best  promulgated  in  France, 
where  a  guild  was  established  by  Philip  the  Fair  about 
1803,  with  special  privil^es'for  their  representations. 
In  one  of  such  dramas,  of  which  Demogeot  furnishes 
an  extract,  the  gay  boon  companions  Eat -all,  Thirsty 
Drink-40-ifou,  and  Sans  Wafer,  are  politely  invited  by 
the  rich  and  splendid  Banket,    The  ladies  of  the  par^' 


are  DauUineu,  Gkaicmjf,9Bd  Latt,    Tbe  fe«t  it  alltbit 
can  be  desired,  the  guests  are  more  than  aatiafied;  vben 
suddenly  a  band  of  enemies — Colic,  Govt,  Jandiet, 
Quinsy,  and  />rqp«y^rush  in  and  aeize  the  asMmUed 
revellers  by  tbe  leg  or  the  throat  or  tbe  atomich,  as 
the  case  may  be.     Some  are  overvbdmcd — aooie  ludi 
for  succor  to  Sobriety,  who  calls  Curt  to  help  him.   btttk- 
quet  is  condemned  to  death  by  tbe  judge,  Experieaee,  axA 
Diet  is  his  executioner.    The  oldest -knovn  Engli^ 
compositions  of  this  kind  are  of  the  time  of  Henir  Yl; 
they  are  more  elaborate  and  less  interetting  than  tbe 
miracle  plays.    Moralities  continued  in  iadkioD  in  Eng- 
land till  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  and  were  there  tbe  im- 
mediate precursors  of  the  reg^ilar  dnm&     In  Fruaer 
they  were  the  precursoni  of  the  light  play  known  » 
fw'ce,  which  *^  may  be  reckoned  a  middle  link  betwtcB 
the  extemporaneous  effusions  of  the  mimea  and  the  le- 
gitimate drama**  (Hallam,  lAt,i,26  [109  ]>    And  thb 
seems  the  more  natural  result  of  the  two.     From  racfa 
pieces  as  the  one  of  which  we  give  a  gruopais  abcrf 
the  step  to  farces  was  but  a  short  oneu    Horaliticfl  cooU 
not  long  enchain  a  people  on  whom  refinement  of  satxr- 
ical  wit  is  generally  thrown  away.    Tbe  niTfteriee  w> 
longer  made  them  weep  —  it  would  be  weO  to  make 
them  laugh,  iind  faice  was  invented.    In  Gennany.cf- 
pecially  in  the  Alpine  districts,  they  wt«e  eompwrd 
and  acted  by  the  peasants.     These  peaaant-fdap  had 
less  regularity  in  their  dramatic  form,  were  often  inter- 
spcrsed  with  songs  and  processions,  and  in  their  Baioii 
of  simplicity  with  high -wrought  feeling  were  OKaft 
characteristic  of  a  people  in  whom  tbe  rdigion*  sad 
dramatic  element  are  both  ao  largdy  dereloped.    Is 
the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  they  began  ti> 
partake  in  some  degree  of  the  comic  chandcr  vhicb 
has  been  their  frequent  tendency ;  and  thna,  althoo^ 
designed  at  first  for  the  religions  instruction  of  the  pro- 
pie,  tbey  had  long  before  the  Reformation  so  lar  dcpaiiHl 
from  their  original  character  as  to  be  mixed  op  in  masy 
instances  with  buffoonery  and  irreverence,  intentii>8al 
or  unintentional,  and  to  be  tbe  means  of  indadng  c<ii>- 
tempt  rather  than  respect  for  the  Church  and  rriigius. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  boacifitT  of  the 
Reformers  was  what  suppressed  these  popolar  exhiM- 
tions  of  sacred  subjects.  The  fathers  of  the  Reftnot- 
tion  showed  no  unfriendly  feeling  towards  them.  La- 
ther is  reported  to  have  said  that  they  dVen  did  man 
good  and  produced  more  impression  than  eenmiaa.  Tt* 
most  direct  encouragement  was  given  to  then  by  tW 
founders  of  the  Swedish  Protest«Bt  Church,  and  by  tLe 
earlier  Lutheran  bishops,  Swedish  and  Danish.  Tl:e 
authorship  of  one  drama  of  the  kind  is  aaaigacd  *o 
Grotius.  In  England,  the  greateat  check  they  recerrcd 
was  from  the  rise  of  the  secular  drama;  y«t  tb^  ccft- 
tinued  to  be  occasionally  performed  in  tbe  timts  i^ 
James  I  and  Charles  I,  and  it  is  well  known  that  ite 
first  sketch  of  Milton's  ParadtM  Lost  waa  a  aaered  dn- 
ma,  in  which  the  opening  speech  waa  Satan*a  addnv  r<« 
the  sun.  A  degenerate  relic  of  the  miracte  |ilay  anv 
yet  be  traced  in  some  remote  districts  of  £iij|^:>^. 
where  the  story  of  St.  George,  the  dragon,  and  Beehe- 
bub  is  rudely  represented  by  the  peasantry;  **'Sn  Spain.* 
says  Ticknor,  "as  late  as  1840,  something  iwfinblini.  i 
mystery  of  the  earliest  time  was  represented  at  Taleniu 
during  tbe  shows  of  tbe  Corpus  Christi  (coapwLamsri. 
Tentrode  Valencia,  1840,1^11),  This,  I  anppoM,  i»  ih 
dramatic  entertainment  which  Julius  ron  Miantoli  wit- 
nessed in  the  Feast  of  the  Sacrament  at  Vaknm  i: 
1853,  and  which  he  not  only  deecribee,  hot  prints  emm 
in  the  dialect  of  the  country'  just  as  he  heud  it'  {ffU, 
of  Spitnish  Literature,  iii,  ^7,  foot-note).  In  Meici<>. 
too,  the  m^-steries  have  been  kept  up  to  this  day.  Tt^ 
Bayard  Taylor,  during  his  travels  in  that  oonnny,  w«- 
neaned  the  performanco  of  such  a  religiooa  plar. 

But  though  the  mysteries  may  still  oontintie  to  l« 
performed  in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  it  b  ncrert^ 
less  a  fact  that  a  Roman  Catholic  coontiy  stmck  tbr 
first  blow  for  their  extincdon — ^this  was  done  ia  tb? 


Roman  Oitbolic  sooth  o(  Germany,  where  thew  mira-  '  Ihe  prince-archbiahop  of  Salibiirg  oondcnininK  tbtm, 


i-le  plays  anil  myiteriea  liad  pmerved  n 
iiM  Teligioun  character.  They  had  begun  (a  oe  tainii 
rhere,  too,  [houffb  only  to  a  limited  entent,  wiih  ti 
iHirleaquB  elemeiil,  which  had  broiichc  them  iiitn  di 
repute  elsewhere. 


iT  performance  on  the  gmunri  of 
their  ludicToua  miiluiv  of  the  Hcied  and  the  pmfane, 
the  frequent  bad  acting  in  the  Mtiaua  parta,  the  diMnc- 
tion  of  [he  lower  orden  from  more  edifying  modea  nf 
"  ariaing  from  the  eipOMire 
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of  sacred  subjects  to  the  ridicule  of  free-thiukera.  lliis 
eccleaiafttical  denunciation  was  followed  by  vigorous 
measures  on  the  part  of  the  civil  authorities  in  Aus- 
tria and  Bavaria.  One  exception  was  made  to  the 
l^neral  suppression.  In  1688  the  villagers  of  Oberam- 
mergaUf  in  the  Bavarian  highlands,  on  the  cessation 
of  a  plague  which  desolated  the  surrounding  country, 
had  vowed  to  perform  every  tenth  year  Christ's  pa»> 
sion,  out  of  gratitude,  and  as  a  means  of  religious  in- 
struction— a  vow  which  has  ever  since  been  regularly 
observed.  The  pleading  of  a  deputation  of  Ammergau 
peasants  with  Max  Joseph  of  Bavaria  saved  this  mys- 
tery from  a  general  condemnation,  on  condition  of  ev- 
erything that  could  offend  good  taste  being  expunged. 
It  was  then  and  afterwards  somewhat  remodelled,  and 
is  perhaps  the  only  mystery  or  miracle  play  which  has 
survived  to  the  present  day.  The  last  performance  took 
place  in  1870  (see  its  photographic  representation  in  the 
.4  Ibum  of  the  Passion-^Aay  of  Ober^A  mmergaUf  by  J.  P. 
Jackson,  Lond.  and  Mun.  1878,  4to).  The  inhabitants 
of  this  secluded  village,  long  noted  for  their  skill  in 
carving  in  wood  and  ivory,  have  a  rare  union  of  artistic 
cultivation  with  perfect  simplicity.  Their  familiari^ 
with  sacred  subjects  is  even  beyond  what  is  usual  in  the 
Alpine  part  of  Germany,  and  the  spectacle  seems  still  to 
be  looked  on  with  feelings  much  like  those  with  which 
it  was  originally  conceived.  What  would  elsewhere  ap- 
pear impious  ia  to  the  Alpine  peasants  devout  and  edi- 
fying. The  personator  of  Christ  considers  his  part  an 
act  of  religious  worship ;  he  and  the  other  principal  per- 
formers are  said  to  be  selected  for  their  holy  life,  and 
consecrated  to  their  work  with  prayer.  The  players, 
about  five  hundred  in  number,  are  exdusivelv  the  vil- 
lagers,  who,  though  they  have  no  artistic  instruction  ex- 
ci*pt  from  the  parish  priest,  act  their  parts  with  no  little 
dramatic  power,  and  a  delicate  appreciation  of  chaimcter. 
The  New-Testament  namtive  is  strictly  adhered  to, 
the  only  legendary  addition  to  it  being  the  St,  Veronica 
handkerchief.  The  acts  alternate  with  tableaux  from 
the  Old  Testament  and  choral  odes.  Many  thousands 
of  the  peasantry  are  attracted  by  the  spectacle  from  all 
parts  of  the  Tyrol  and  Bavaria,  among  whom  the  same 
earnest  and  devoat  demeanor  prevails  as  among  the 
performers.  The  following  are  some  of  the  principal 
Hcenes  given  by  a  late  eye-witness:  "  l.The  triumphal 
entry  of  Christ  into  Jerusalem ;  the  children  and  people 
shouting  *  Hosanna !'  and  strewing  clothes  and  branch- 
es. This  introduced  the  Saviour  and  the  apostles,  and 
formed  in  itself  an  admirable  introduction  to  the  whole. 
There  were  certainly  no  less  than  two  hundred  persons 
in  the  crowd,  including  seventy  or  eighty  children.  2. 
The  long  and  animated  debates  in  the  Sanhedrim,  in- 
cluding the  furious  evidence  of  the  expelled  money- 
changers, and  later  the  interview  with  Judas,  when  the 
contract  was  ratified  between  him  and  the  priests  by 
the  payment  of  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver.  Nothing 
could  be  more  characteristic,  real,  and  unaffected  than 
these.  8.  The  Last  Supper,  and  the  washing  of  the 
apostles'  feet.  Here  the  table  was  arranged  on  the 
model  of  the  well-known  picture  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 
4.  All  the  scenes  in  which  Christ  was  brought  successively 
before  Annas,  Caiaphas,  Pilate,  and  Herod ;  the  *  Ecce 
Homo'  (copied,  it  struck  me,  from  Van  Dyck),  the 
scourging,  etc  In  some  of  these  as  many  as  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  persons  were  at  onoe  on  the  scene — ^infu- 
riated mobs  of  priests,  money-changers,  Roman  soldiers, 
etc. — and,  violent  as  were  the  passions  personified,  there 
was  not  the  least  approach  to  rant,  nor  the  slightest 
transgression  into  irreverence  or  improbability.  In  the 
course  of  these  scenes  a  striking  occurrence  was  the  con- 
trast of  Barabbas — a  brutal  and  squalid  figure — with 
the  noble  form  and  countenance  of  the  sacred  sufferer — 
the  latter  formed  more  after  the  model  of  those  of  Al- 
bert DUrer  than  of  any  other  painter;  at  least  such  was 
my  impression.  Both  Pilate  and  Herod  were  admira- 
bly represented,  but  especially  the  former.  6.  The 
whole  long  procession,  at  the  slowest  pace,  from  Plhite's 


house  to  Golgotha ;  our  Lord  and  the  thieves  em^ 
their  huge  crosses;  his  interview  with  bis motheriad 
the  other  women  <^  Jerusalem.     This  oantuttd  Hkt 
legendary  or  traditional  incident  of  die  yrifoag  of 
Christ's  face  by  St. Veronica;  hut  there  was  no  tuen^ 
to  show  the  miraculous  impression  of  the  aoed  ton- 
tenance  on  the  handkerchief,  which  fofms  tlie  pout  of 
the  legend.    6.  The  last  dreadful  scene — the  npRsriiy 
of  the  three  crosses  with  their  living  burdens,  md  a& 
the  cruel  incidents  of  that  most  cruel  and  fiagniBf 
death"  (Eadie,  Eccies,  Cffdnp.  s.  v.).     Flays  of  sn  bus- 
blc  description,  from  subjects  in  kgendanr  or  stocd  Mtf- 
tor>',  are  not  unfreqoently  got  up  by  the  villagensroojii 
Innspnick,  which  show  a  certain  rode  drmmtfie  tiksL 
tliough  nut  comparable  to  what  is  exhibited  at  Amiser- 
gau.    Girls  very  generally  represent  both  the  nsle  lad 
female  characters.     See,  besides  the  autboritics  qnoiKl 
in  the  article,  On^sime  le  Kov,  Etudes  nrr  let  ifytim 
(Paris,  1887,  8vo),  ch.  i;  Edelrtand  du  Umi,Ongim 
du  Theatre  moderne  (Paris,  1849,  8vo) ;  Wright,  £ar^ 
Mystetiea,  etc  (Lond.  1888, 8vo) ;  Collier,  But,  of  En^ 
Uramat,  Poetry  ;  Magnin,  Les  Origines  du  Tkiitn  n*- 
deme  (Paris,  1888) ;  Deyntni^aetckickie  d.Sck(n^ 
tutut  (Leipsic,  1848);  Hone,  En^Uk  Mf$lerin  (Losi 
1828) ;  Marriott,  EngUak  Mtrade-plafB  (Baaie,  18561 
For  monographs,  see  Volbediiig,  Index  ProyrammaHm. 
p.  172.     (J.H.W.) 

Mystery  {fiv<rnjptov\  a  term  employed  in  the  Bi- 
ble (N.  T.),  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  pagan  rehgioitt,  ts 
denote  a  revtaied  teeret.  See  GroaBmann,  De  Jmfo»- 
ntm  arc(mi  diaciplina  [see  Essksbs]  (lips.  188S-4^: 
and  on  the  Christian  **  secret  discipline,'*  tbe  XKm- 
graphs  cited  by  Volbeding,  Index  Progrumm,  p.  188  iq. 

L  Etymology  of  the  Word, — Some  have  thoof  bt  c^ 
derive  the  Greek  fiinrrfiptoVf  from  which  the  Engbh 
myetery  is  plainly  a  tranrfer,  from  a  Hebrew  sonee,  te 
sound  philology  forbids  this.  It  is  dearly  a  derivstias. 
through  fivanfi:^  an  tnititrted  person,  from  fanMMy  l» 
ifdtiatef  and  thus  ultimately  ftom  ftvv^  to  doee  tbe  (t» 
or  mouth,  i  e.  to  keep  a  secret.  The  derivative  /nwnr 
piov  had  always  a  reference  to  secrets  of  a  re%wtf 
character,  and  this  sense  is  retained  in  the  Bible. 

11.  Pagan  Mysteriea  in  generaL — ^Thcae  were  cckbmk 
nies  in  which  only  the  initiated  could  participate.  TV 
practice  may  be  obscurely  traced  to  the  eariy  Oricai, » 
the  rites  of  Isis  (q.  v.)  and  Osiris  (q.  v.)  in  Egypt,  is  thr 
Mithraic  solemnities  of  Persia,  and  in  the  Greek  fND> 
vals  connected  with  the  wonihip  of  Bacdius  aod  Cy- 
bele,  and  ma^*  be  even  faintly  recognised  in  o«  ^t  is 
the  ceremonies  of  freemasonry.  They  comisted  is  jcn- 
eral  of  rites  of  purification  and  expiation,  of  ua6» 
and  processions,  of  ecstatic  or  oi^astic  songs  and  dsscek 
of  nocturnal  festivals  fit  to  impress  tbe  insgiasiifis. 
and  of  spectacles  designed  to  excite  tbe  most  direiK 
emotions — terror  and  trust,  sorrow  and  joy,  hope  vd 
despair.  The  celebration  was  chiefly  by  syaibtlKtl 
acts  and  spectacles ;  yet  sacred  mystical  wordi,  foiBB- 
las,  fhigmenta  of  liturgies,  or  hymns,  were  iJw  tn- 
ployed.  There  were  likewise  certain  ot^ecis  with  vbkk 
occult  meanings  that  were  impartctl  to  tbe  initistn. 
were  associated,  or  which  were  used  in  the  varioos  cm- 
emonies  in  the  ascending  scale  of  initiation.  The  stcroi 
phrases,  the  d-xopfntra,  concerning  which  siknce  «» 
imposed,  were  themselves  symbolical  legends,  and  prob- 
ably not  statements  of  specuhitive  tnMbs.  Tbe  bom 
diverse  theories  have  bMo  suggested  eoncereiiif  tb 
origin,  nature,  and  significance  of  the  HcUenie  wrm- 
ries.  As  Schdnemann remarks  {Grieekiadte A katkim'. 
M  ed.,  Berlin,  1878),  the  very  fact  that  it  was  not  per- 
mitted to  reveal  to  the  uninitiated  wherein  these  tAa 
consisted,  what  were  the  rites  peculiar  to  tbem,  fior  viaf 
the  gods  were  invoked,  or  what  were  the  names  of  t^ 
divinities  worshipped,  has  been  the  cause  of  ear  ex- 
tremely incomplete  iofiirroation  in  regard  to  tbem. 

The  oldest  of  the  Hellenic  mysteries  are  beSiefrd  o* 
be  the  Cahhicj  in  Samothnce  and  Lemnoa,  which  vm 
renowned  through  the  whole  period  of  pagan  andqadi- 
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Though  they  were  only  leae  august  than  the  Eleosiiuan, 
nothing  is  certain  ounoeming  tbem,  and  even  the  names 
of  the  divinities  are  known  to  us  only  by  the  profana- 
tion of  Manaseas.  (See  below.)  The  Eleurinian  were 
the  most  venerable  of  the  mysteries.  **  Happy y*^  says 
Pindar,  ''ia  he  who  has  beheld  them,  and  descends  be- 
neath the  hollow  earth ;  he  knows  the  end,  he  knows 
the  divine  origin  of  life.**  They  composed  a  long  series 
of  ceremonies,  concluding  with  complete  initiation  or 
perfection.  The  fundamental  legend  on  which  the  rit- 
ual seems  to  have  been  based  was  the  search  of  the 
goddess  Demeter,  or  Ceres,  for  her  daughter  Proserpine, 
her  sorrows  and  her  joys,  her  descent  into  Hades,  and 
her  return  into  the  realm  of  light.  The  rites  were 
thought  to  prefigure  the  scenes  of  a  future  life.  The 
same  sjrmboi  was  the  foundation  of  the  Thesmophoria, 
which  were  celebrated  exclusively  by  married  women, 
rendering  it  probable  that  initiation  was  designed  to 
protect  against  the  dangers  of  childbirth.  (See  below.) 
The  Orphic  and  DUmyakie  mysteries  seem  to  have  de- 
aifpied  a  reformation  of  the  popular  religion.  Founded 
upon  the  worship  of  the  Tbradan  Dion3rsus,  or  Bac- 
chus, they  tended  to  ascetic  rather  than  orgiastic  prac- 
tices. Other  mysteries  were  those  of  Zeus,  or  Jupiter, 
in  Crete;  of  Hera,  or  Juno,  in  ArgoUs;  of  Athene,  or 
Minerva,  in  Athens;  of  Artemis,  or  Diana,  in  Arcadia; 
of  Hector  in  .£gina,  and  of  Khea  in  Phrygia.  The 
worship  of  the  l^t,  under  different  names,  prevailed  in 
divers  forms  and  places  in  Greece  and  the  East,  and 
waa  associated  with  the  orgiasdc  rites  of  the  Corybantes. 

If  ore  important  were  the  Persian  mysteries  of  J/t/A- 
raj  which  appeared  in  Rome  about  the  beginning  of  the 
2d  century  of  the  Christian  aera.  They  were  propagated 
hj  Chaldjsan  and  Syrian  priests.  The  austerity  of  the 
doctrine,  the  real  perils  of  initiation  which  neophytes 
were  obliged  to  encounter,  the  title  of  soldier  of  Ifithra 
which  was  bestowed  on  them,  and  the  crowns  which 
were  olfered  them  after  the  combats  preceding  every 
grade  of  advancement,  were  among  the  peculiarities 
which  gave  to  these  rites  a  military  and  bellicose  char- 
acter; and  Boman  soldiers  eagerly  sought  initiation 
into  them.  The  fundamental  dogma  of  the  Mithraic 
doctrine  wAs  the  transmigntion  of  souls  under  the  in- 
Huenoe  of  the  seven  planets,  over  whose  operations 
^lithra  presided.  The  whole  fraternity  of  the  initiated 
waa  divided  into  seven  classes  or  g^rades,  which  were 
named  successively  soldiers,  lions,  hyienas,  etc.,  after  an- 
imals sacred  to  Mithra.  The  sacrifice  of  the  bull  was 
characteristic  of  his  worship.  On  the  monuments  which 
have  been  found  in  Italy,  the  Tyrol,  and  other  parta  of 
Europe,  inscribed  Deo  Mithrm  SoU  Ifwido,  Mithra  is 
usually  represented  as  a  young  man  in  a  flowing  robe, 
flunounded  with  mystical  figures,  seated  on  a  bull,  which 
he  ia  pressing  down,  or  into  which  he  is  plunging  the 
aacriilcial  knife.  A  dog,  a  serpent,  a  scorpion,  and  a 
Hon  are  arranged  near  him.  Nothing  is  certain  con- 
cerning the  signification  of  this  scene.  After  the  adop- 
tion of  some  of  the  ideas  connected  with  other  religions 
mytteioBf  as  those  of  the  Alexandrian  Serapis,  the  Syr- 
ijm  Baal,  and  the  Greek  Apollo,  the  Mithra  worship 
<liaappeared  in  the  6th  or  6th  century.    See  MrrHRA. 

See  Creuzer,  SynOoUk  MffthologU  (1810^12),  tran»- 
bued  into  French,  with  elaborate  annotations.  By  Guig^ 
niant  and  others  (1825-66);  Sainte-Cioix,  Reeherckes 
Aittorique§  et  eritiques  mtr  Ua  Mystkret  da  Pagammne, 
edited  bySylvestredeSacy  (1817);  Seel,/>ieifdAra-(7e- 
keimm$8e  wShrmd  der  vor-  und  chridUckm  ZeU  (1828) ; 
Umbourg-Bronwer,  Hi$t,  de  la  CimUzatim  morale  et 
reliffieute  det  Oreet  (1888-41);  Lajard,  Recherckee  iur 
le  CulUpvblie  et  lee  Mysferee  de  Mithra  (1847-8) ;  Mau- 
ry, Hist,  dee  Edigiofu  de  la  Greee  antique  (1867);  Prel- 
ler,  Rdndeeke  Mythohgie  (2d  ed.  1866) ;  and  Griechische 
Jfythologie  (8d  ed.  1872);  Enfield,  Hist,  of  Phiheophy, 
p.  20,  89,  60,  66;  Puffendorf,  JMiffio  ffentilivm  arcana 
(Lips.  1772);  Osiander,  De  mytterOe  JSletuiniie  (Stutt^ 
^n1, 1808) ;  Ousvaroff,  Sur  lee  mysteree  d^Ekutie  (Paris, 
1816). 


ni.  The  Grecian  MyHeriea  la  particukar,  —  These 
mysteries  certainly  were  always  eecret ;  but  all  Greeks, 
without  distindion  of  rank  or  education — nay,  perhaps 
even  slaves — might  be  initialed  (jivtia^at) ;  such  was 
the  case,  for  instance,  in  the  Eleuainian  m5r8teriea.  It 
is  the  remark  of  Joeephus  that  "the  principal  doctrines 
of  each  nation's  religion  were  made  known,  among 
heathens,  only  to  a  chosen  few,  but  among  the  Jevrs 
to  the  people  no  less  than  to  the  priests."  It  appears 
that  in  many  of  these  mysteries  certain  embleme  or 
symbols  (thence  called  themselves  mysteries)  were 
displayed  either  to  the  initiated,  in  the  course  of  their 
training,  or  to  the  people ;  and  Uiat  the  explanalitm  of 
these  to  the  initiated  was  the  mode  in  which  they 
were  instructed. 

The  names  by  which  mysteries  or  mystic  festivals 
were  designated  in  Greece  are  fivoTtipia,  nXtraif  or 
opyta.  The  name  opyta  (from  lopya)  originally  sig- 
nified only  sacrifices  accompanied  by  certain  ceremo- 
nies, but  it  was  afterwards  applied  especially  to  the  cere- 
monies observed  in  the  worship  of  Bacchus,  and  at  a 
still  later  period  to  mysteries  in  generaL  TcXcr^  sig- 
nifies, in  general,  a  reUgious  festival,  but  more  particu- 
larly a  lustration  or  ceremony  performed  in  order  to 
avert  some  calamity,  either  public  or  private.  Mv<7r»;- 
piop  signifies,  properly  speaking,  the  secret  part  of  the 
worship ;  but  it  was  also  used  in  the  same  sense  as  re- 
Xtrfi,  and  for  mystic  worship  in  general. 

These  mysteries  in  brief  may  be  defined  as  sacrifices 
and  ceremonies  which  took  place  at  night  or  in  secret 
within  some  sanctuary,  which  the  uninitiated  were  not 
allowed  to  enter.  What  was  essential  to.  them  were 
objects  of  worship,  sacred  utensils,  and  traditions  with 
their  interpretation,  which  were  withheld  from  all  per^ 
sons  not  initiated. 

The  most  celebrated  mysteries  in  Greece  were  of  three 
kinds,  chiefly  those  of  Samothrace  and  Eleusis,  which 
may  be  briefly  described  as  follows : 

1.  The  Cabiria  (jtafitipia)  ^ere  mysteries,  festivals, 
and  orgies  solemnized  in  all  places  in  which  the  Pelas- 
gian  Oibiri  were  worshipped,  but  especially  in  Samo- 
thrace, Imbros,  Lemnos,  Thebes,  Anthedon,  Pergamus, 
and  Berytus.  Little  is  known  respecting  the  rites  ob- 
served in  these  mysteries,  as  no  one  was  allowed  to  di- 
vulge them.  The  most  celebrated  were  those  of  the 
island  of  Samothrace,  which,  if  we  may  Judge  from  those 
of  Lemnos,  were  solemnized  every  year,  and  lasted  for 
nine  days.  Persons  on  their  admlasion  seem  to  have 
undeigone  a  sort  of  examination  respecting  the  life 
they  had  led  hitherto,  and  were  then  purified  of  all 
their  crimes,  even  if  they  had  committed  murder. 

2.  The  Thetmophoria  (ditrpo^opia)  were  a  great  fes- 
tival and  mysteries,  celebrated  in  honor  of  Ceres  in  va- 
rious parts  of  Greece,  and  only  by  women,  though  some 
ceremonies  were  also  performed  by  maidens.     It  was 
intended  to  commemorate  the  introdaction  of  the  laws 
and  regulations  of  civilized  life,  which  was  universally 
ascribed  to  Ceres.     The  Attic  thesmophoria  probably 
huted  only  three  days,  and  began  on  the  11th  of  Py- 
anepeion,  which  day  was  called  dvoiot  or  KoBoSog,  be- 
cause the  solemnities  were  opened  by  the  women  with 
a  procession  fh>m  Athens  to  Eleusis.    In  this  proces- 
sion they  carried  on  their  heads  sacred  laws  {voptpoi 
fiifiXot  or  5f<r/ioOf  the  introduction  of  which  was  as- 
cribed to  Ceres  (Stapo^opo^^  and  other  symbols  of 
civilized  life.    The  women  spent  the  night  at  Eleuris 
in  celebrating  the  mysteries  of  the  goddess.    The  sec- 
ond day,  called  vftarlia,  was  a  day  of  mourning,  during 
which  the  women  sat  on  the  ground  around  the  statue 
of  Ceres,  and  took  no  other  food  than  cakes  made  of 
sesame  and  honey.    On  this  day  no  meetings  dther  of 
the  senate  or  the*  people  were  held.    It  was  probably  m 
the  afternoon  of  this  day  that  the  women  held  a  pro- 
cession at  Athens,  in  which  they  walked  barefooted  be- 
hind a  wagon,  upon  which  baskets  with  mystical  sym- 
bols were  conveyed  to  the  thesmophonon.     The  third 
day,  called  icaAA«r*v"«>  ^""^  '*»**  circumstance  that 
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Ceres  wa»  invoked  under  this  name,  wa»  8  day  of  mer- 
riment and  raillery  among  the  women  themselves,  in 
oommemoration  of  lambe,  who  was  said  to  have  made 
the  goddess  smile  during  her  grief. 

8.  Bat  far  more  important,  so  much  so  indeed  as  al- 
most to  monopolize  the  term  *' mystery"  among  the 
(Greeks,  were  the  Eleusmian  mysteries  (iAev<r(via),  a 
festival  and  mysteries,  originally  celebrated  only  at 
Kleusis  in  Attica,  in  honor  of  Ceres  and  Proserpina. 
The  £Ieu8inian  mysteries,  or  the  mysteries,  as 'they 
were  sometimes  called,  were  the  holiest  and  most  ven- 
erable of  all  that  were  celebrated  in  Greece.  Various 
traditions  were  current  among  the  Greeks  respecting 
the  author  of  these  mysteries ;  for,  while  some  consid- 
ered Euroolpus  or  Musieus  to  be  their  founder,  others 
stated  that  they  had  been  introduced  from  Egypt  by 
Erechtheus,  who  at  a  time  of  scarcity  provided  his 
country  with  com  from  Egypt,  and  imported  from  the 
same  quarter  the  sacred  rites  and  mysteries  of  Eleusis. 
A  third  tradition  attributed  the  institution  to  Ceres 
herself,  who,  when  wandering  about  in  search  of  her 
daughter,  Proserpina,  was  believed  to  have  come  to 
Attica,  in  the  reign  of  Erechtheus,  to  have  supplied  its 
inhabitants  with  com,  and  to  have  instituted  the  mys- 
teries at  Eleusis.  This  last  opinion  seems  to  have 
been  the  most  common  among  the  ancients,  and  in  sub- 
sequent limes  a  stone  was  shown  near  the  well  Cal- 
lichurus  at  Eleusis  on  which  the  goddess,  overwhelmed 
with  grief  and  fatigue,  was  believed  to  have  rested  on 
her  arrival  in  Attica.  All  the  accounts  and  allusions 
in  ancient  writers  seem  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that 
the  legends  concerning  the  introduction  of  the  Eleu- 
unia  are  descriptions  of  a  period  when  the  inhabitants 
of  Attica  were  becoming  acquainted  w^ith  the  benefits 
of  agriculture  and  of  a  regularly  constituted  form  of 
society.  In  the  reign  of  Erechtheus  a  war  ia  said  to 
have  broken  out  between  the  Athenians  and  Eleusin- 
ians;  and  when  the  latter  were  defeated,  they  ac- 
knowledged the  supremacy  of  Athens  in  everything 
except  the  mysteries,  which  they  wished  to  conduct 
and  regulate  for  themselves.  Thus  the  superinten- 
dence remained  with  the  descendants  of  Eumolpus, 
the  daughters  of  the  Eleusinian  king  Celeus,  and  a 
third  class  of  priests,  the  Ceryces,  who  seem  likewise 
t^  have  been  connected  with  the  family  of  Eumolpus, 
though  they  themselves  traced  their  origin  to  Mer- 
cury and  Aglauroe.  At  the  time  when  the  local  gov- 
ernments of  the  several  townships  of  Attica  were  con- 
centrated at  Athens,  the  capital  became  also  the  centre 
of  religion,  and  several  deities  who  had  hitherto  only 
enjoyed  a  local  worship  were  now  raised  to  the  rank  of 
national  gods.  This  seems  also  to  have  been  the  case 
with  the  Eleusinian  goddess,  for  in  the  reign  of  Theseus 
we  find  mention  of  a  temple  at  Athens  called  Eleusin- 
ian, probably  the  new  ahd  national  sanctuary  of  Ceres. 
Her  priests  and  priestesses  now  became  naturally  at- 
tached to  the  national  temple  of  the  capital,  though 
her  original  place  of  worship  at  Eleusis,  with  which  so 
many  sacred  associations  were  connected,  still  retained 
its  importance  and  its  special  share  in  the  celebration 
of  the  national  solemnities. 

We  must  distinguish  between  the  greater  Eleusinia, 
which  were  celebrated  at  Athens  and  Eleusis,  and  the 
lesser,  which  were  held  at  Agra  on  the  Ilissus.  The 
lesser  Eleusinia  were  only  a  preparation  (npoKa^apotc 
or  irpodyvtvffii;}  for  the  real  mysteries.  They  were 
held  every  year  in  the  month  of  Anthesterion,  and,  ac- 
cording to  some  accounts,  in  honor  of  Proserpina  alone. 
Those  who  were  initiated  in  them  bore  the  name  of 
Myatm  (jiwfrai\  and  had  to  wait  at  least  another  year 
before  they  could  be  admitted  to  the  great  mysteries. 
The  principal  rites  of  this  first  stage  of  initiation  con- 
sisted in  the  sacrifice  of  a  sow,  which  the  myst»  seem 
to  have  first  washed  in  the  Canthams,  and  in  the  puri- 
fication by  a  priest,  who  bore  the  name  of  Hydrimvt 
(YBpavoii).  The  mystje  had  also  taken  an  oath  of  se- 
crecy, which  was  administered  to  them  by  the  Afysta- 


ffogus  (jtvoToytityoSf  also  called  itpo^ayniQ  or  rptfif 
njf),  and  they  received  some  kind  of  prepar^ory  io- 
struction,  which  enabled  them  afterwards  to  uDdannd 
the  mysteries  that  were  revealed  to  them  in  the  gnat 
Eleusinia. 

The  great  mysteries  were  celebrated  every  ynr  in 
the  month  of  Boedromion  during  nine  days,  firoB  the 
15th  to  the  23d,  both  at  Athens  and  Eleaas.  The 
initiated  were  called  Iwowrat  or  Ifivpoi.  On  the  fiia 
day  those  who  had  been  initiated  in  the  lesaer  Heo- 
sinia  assembled  at  Athens.    On  the  seoood  dsr  the 

■ 

mystn  went  in  solemn  procession  to  the  sea- com. 
where  they  underwent  a  purification.     Of  the  thiid 
day  scarcely  any  thing  is  known  with  oertaintr;  we 
are  only  told  that  it  was  a  day  of  fasting,  and  that  in 
the  evening  a  fmgal  meal  was  taken,  which  cooaistc-d  of 
cakes  made  of  sesame  and  honey.     On  the  fourth  dij 
the  KoXa^og  Ka^odoi;  seems  to  have  taken  place.  ThU 
was  a  procession  with  a  baaket  ccmtaining  pomegisostes 
and  poppy -seeds;  it  was  carried  on  a  wagon  dravo 
by  oxen,  and  women  followed  with  small  mystic  am 
in  their  hands.     On  the  fifth  day,  which  appeals  tv 
have  been  called  tiie  torch  day  (17  ritv  Xaftvaiw 
itfiipa)f  the  mystsB,  led  by  the  B^iovxoCt  went  in  the 
evening  with  torches  to  the  temple  of  Ceres  at  Eleoffi. 
where  they  seem  to  have  remained  during  the  folk>w- 
ing  night.    This  rite  was  probably  a  symbolical  repie- 
sentation  of  Ceres  wandering  about  in  search  of  Pro- 
serpina.   The  sixth  day,  called  /acdK if«,  was  the  iimt 
solemn  of  alL     The  statue  of  lacchua,  son  of  Ccie^ 
adorned  with  a  garland  of  myrtle  and  bearii^  a  torrb 
in  his  hand,  was  carried  almig  the  sacred  road  amy 
joyous  shouts  and  songs,  from  the  Ceramicns  to  Ekieii 
This  solemn  procession  was  accompanied  by  great  ohb- 
bers  of  followers  and  apectatora.    During  the  aif^c 
from  the  sixth  to  the  seventh  day  the  mystie  mnair.ed 
at  Eleusis,  and  were  initiated  into  the  last  myateno 
{inoiTTtia),     Those  who  were  neither  iwavroi  aer 
fivffrm  were  sent  away  by  a  herakL     The  my«t«  mi" 
repeated  the  oath  of  secrecy  which  had  been  Mdwrnt- 
tered  to  them  at  the  lesser  Eleusinia,  underwent  a  oev 
purification,  and  then  they  were  led  by  the  mystafcofai 
in  the  darkqess  of  night  into  the  lighted  interior  of  the 
sanctuary  (^wrayitfyi a),  and  were  allowed  to  see  («rre- 
if/ia)  what  none  except  the  epoptae  ever  bebeU.    The 
awful  and  horrible  manner  in  which  the  initiation  is  de- 
scribed by  later,  especially  Christian  writen,  aecBS 
partly  to  proceed  from  their  ignorance  of  its  real  char- 
acter, partly  from  their  honror  of  and  aversion  to  thcar 
pagan  rites.     The .  more  ancient  writen  always  ab- 
stained from  entering  upon  any  description  of  the  (ob- 
ject.   Each  individual,  after  his  initiation,  is  said  » 
have  been  dismissed  by  the  words  cdyC,  o/twai,  id  or- 
der to  make  room  for  other  mystnu 

On  the  seventh  day  the  initiated  retnmed  to  Aibcv 
amid  various  kinds  of  raillery  and  je8tii»  eepedaHy  fi 
the  bridge  over  the  Cephisns,  where  they  sat  down  u* 
rest,  and  poured  forth  their  ridicule  on  tboee  who  psi<- 
ed  by.  Hence  the  words  yi^vptKtty  and  yt^vptejtk. 
These  eKta/ifiara  seem,  like  the  procession  with  tocthe* 
to  Eleusis,  to  have  been  dramatical  and  symbolical  rep- 
resentations of  the  jests  by  which,  according  to  the  se- 
cient  legend,  lambe  or  Baubo  had  dispelled  the  grief  if 
the  goddess  and  made  her  smile.  We  may  hen  ob- 
serve that  probably  the  whole  history  of  On»  uc 
Proserpina  was  in  some  way  or  other  symbolicBlh'  iff 
resented  at  the  Eleusinia.  The  eighth  day.  caUea 
Epidamia  ('Extiavpta)t  was  a  kind  of  additiotMl  di? 
for  those  who  by  some  accident  had  conae  loo  latf,  i* 
had  been  prevented  from  being  initiated  oai  the  ssx^ 
day.  It  was  said  to  have  been  added  to  the  aripnd 
number  of  days  when  iEscuiapius,  comii^  over  frm 
Epidaums  to  be  initiated,  arri\'ed  too  late,  and  the 
Athenians,  not  to  disappoint  the  god,  added  an  eifrbik 
day.  The  ninth  and  last  day  bore  the  name  of  rAf^ 
Xo<ff ,  from  a  peculiar  kind  of  vessel  called  vAjyteT"* 
which  is  described  as  a  small  kind  of  worvkos-    i^^ 
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of  tbeae  yeaBeb  were  on  tlkb  day  filled  with  water  or 
wine,  and  the  contents  of  the  one  thrown  to  the  east, 
and  those  of  the  other  to  the  west,  while  those  wlio 
performed  this  rite  uttered  some  mystical  words. 

The  Eleusinian  mysteries  long  survived  the  inde- 
pendence of  Greece.  Attempts  to  suppress  them  were 
made  by  the  emperor  Valentinian:  but  he  met  with 
strong  opposition,  and  they  seem  to  have  continued 
down  to  the  time  of  the  elder  Theodosius. 

Krapecting  the  secret  doctrines  which  were  revealed 
in  them  to  the  initiated,  nothing  certain  is  known. 
The  general  belief  of  the  ancients  was  Uiat  they  open- 
ed to  man  a  comforting  prospect  of  a  future  state. 
But  this  feature  does  not  seem  to  have  been  originally 
connected  with  these  mysteries,  and  was  probably  add- 
ed to  them  at  the  period  which  foUowed  the  opening 
of  a  r^ular  intercourse  between  Greece  and  Egypt, 
when  some  of  the  speculative  doctrines  of  the  latter 
country  and  of  the  East  may  have  been  introduced 
into  the  mysteries,  and  hallowed  by  the  names  of  the 
venerable  bards  of  the  mythical  age.  This  supposition 
would  also  account,  in  some  measure,  for  the  legend  of 
their  introduction  from  £gypt  (Smith,  J)u^  of  Cknu. 
A  miq.  s.  v.).  It  does  seem,  indeed,  bb  if  the  vague  specu- 
lations of  modem  times  on  the  subject  were  an  echo  of 
the  manifold  interpretations  of  the  various  acts  of  the 
m3rsteries  given  by  the  priests  to  the  inquiring  dis- 
ciple—according to  the  lights  of  the  former  or  the  lat> 
ter.  Some  investigators,  themselves  not  entirely  free 
from  certain  mystic  influences  (like  Creuzer  and  others), 
have  held  them  to  have  been  a  kind  of  misty  orb  around 
a  kernel  of  pure  light,  the  bright  rays  of  which  were  too 
strong  for  the  eyes  of  the  multitude ;  that,  in  fact,  they 
hid  under  an  outward  garb  of  mummery  a  certain  por^ 
tion  of  the  real  and  eternal  truth  of  religion,  the  knowl- 
edge of  which  had  been  derived  from  some  primeval, 
or,  perhaps,  the  Mosaic  revelation ;  if  it  could  not  be 
traced  to  certain  (or  uncertain)  Egyptian,  Indian,  or 
generally  Eastern  sources.  To  this  kind  of  hazy  talk, 
however  (which  we  only  mention  because  it  is  still  re- 
peated every  now  and  then),  the  real  and  thorough  in- 
vestigations begun  by  Lobeck,  and  still  pursued  by 
many  competent  scholars  in  our  own  day,  have,  or 
ought  to  hare,  put  an  end.  There  cannot  be  any- 
thing more  alien  to  the  whole  spirit  of  Greek  and 
Roman  antiquity  than  a  hiding  of  abstract  truths  and 
occult  wisdom  under  rites  and  formulas,  songs  and 
dances;  and,  in  fact,  the  mjrsteries  were  anything  but 
exclusive,  either  with  respect  to  sex,  age,  or  rank,  in 
point  of  initiation.  It  was  only  the  speculative  ten- 
dency of  later  times,  when  Polytheism  was  on  the  wane, 
that  tried  to  symbolize  and  allegorize  these  obscure 
and  partly  imported  ceremonies,  the  bulk  of  which  had 
undoubtedly  sprang  from  the  midst  of  the  Ptelasgian 
tribes  themselves  in  prehistoric  times,  and  which  were 
intended  to  represent  and  to  celebrate  certain  natural 
phenomena  in  the  visible  creation.  There  is  certain- 
ly no  reason  to  deny  that  some  more  refined  minds  may 
at  a  very  eariy  period  have  endeavored  to  impart  a 
higher  sense  to  these  wondrous  performances;  but 
these  can  only  be  considered  as  soliUry  instances. 
The  very  fact  of  their  having  to  be  put  down  in  later 
days  as  public  nuisances  in  Rome  herself  speaks  vol- 
umes against  the  occult  wisdom  inculcated  in  secret 
assemblies  of  men  and  women  (Chambers,  Cyclop,  s.  v.). 

IV.  BibiMxd  Uae  of  the  Term  «  Mystery  r— A  most  un- 
scriptural  and  dangerous  sense  is  too  often  put  upon  the 
word,  as  if  it  meant  something  absolutely  unintelligible 
and  incomprehensible;  whereas  in  every  instance  in 
which  it  occun  in  the  SepL  or  New  Testament  it  is 
applied  to  something  which  is  revealed,  declared,  ex- 
plained, spoken,  or  which  may  be  known  or  understood. 
J.  It  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  the  meaning  of  a 
symbolical  representation,  whether  addressed  to  the 
mind  by  a  parable,  allegory,  etc,  or  to  the  eye  by  a  vis- 
ion, etc.  Thus  our  Lord,  having  delivered  to  the  mul- 
titude the  parable  of  the  sower  (Matt  xiii,  8-9),  when 


the  disciples  asked  him  (ver.  10)  why  he  spoke  to  them 
in  parables,  replied, "  Unto  you  it  is  given  to  know  the 
mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  unto  them 
which  are  without  it  is  not  given"  (Mark  iv,  11); 
**  Therefore  I  speak  to  them  in  parables"  (Matt,  xiii, 
18) ;  **  But  your  eyes  see,  and  your  ears  understand" 
(ver.  16) :  here  our  Lord  applies  the  term  mysteries  to 
the  moral  troths  couched  under  that  parable,  that  is,  to 
its  figurative  meaning.  Again,  the  mystery  or  symbol- 
ical vision  of  the  ^  seven  stars  and  of  the  seven  golden 
caniUesticks"  (Rev.  i,  12, 16)  is  explained  to  mean  "  the 
angels  of  the  seven  churches  of  Asia,  and  the  seven 
churches  themselves"  (ver.  20).  Likewise  the  mysteiy 
or  symbolical  representation  **of  the  woman  upon  a 
Bcarletrcolored  beast"  (Rev.  xvii,  3-6)  is  explained,  "I 
will  tell  thee  the  mystery  of  the  woman,"  etc  (xvii, 
7).  When  St.  Paul,  speaking  of  marriage,  says  "  this  is 
a  great  mystery**  (Eph.  v,  82),  he  evidently  treats  the 
original  institution  of  marriage  as  affording  a  figurative 
representation  of  the  miion  between  Christ  and  the 
ChuTCh  (Campbell,  Dissert,  p.  10,  pt.  iii,  §  9).  2.  The 
word  is  also  used  to  denote  anything  whatever  which  is 
hidden  or  concealed,  till  it  is  explained.  The  SepL 
uses  it  to  express  t"l,  a  secret  (Dan.  ii,  18, 19, 27, 28, 29, 
30, 47 ;  iv,  6),  in  relation  to  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream, 
which  was  a  secret  till  Daniel  explained  it,  and  even  from 
the  king  himself,  for  he  had  totally  forgotten  it  (ver.  5, 9). 
Thus  the  word  is  used  in  the  New  Testament  to  denote 
those  doctrines  of  Christianity,  general  or  particular, 
which  the  Jews  and  the  world  at  large  did  not  under- 
stand till  th^  were  revealed  by  Christ  and  his  apostles: 
**  Great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness,"  i.  e.  the  Christian  re- 
ligion (1  Tim.  iii,  16),  the  chief  parts  of  which  the  apostle 
instantly  proceeds  to  adduce — ^  God  was  manifest  in  the 
flesh,  justified  by  the  Spirit,  seen  of  angels,"  etc. — ^facts 
which  had  not  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  (1  Cor.  ii, 
9)  until  God  visibly  accomplished  them,  and  revealed 
them  to  the  apostles  by  inspiration  (ver.  10).  The 
apostle  is  generally  thought  here  to  compare  the  Gospel 
with  the  greater  Eleusinian  mysteries  (for  which  see 
Diod.  Sic.  iv,  25 ;  Dem.  xxix,  vit,  Xen.  //.  G,  i,  4, 14 ;  or 
Leland's  Advantage  and  Necessity  of  the  Christian  Eeve- 
lationj  pt.  i,  ch.  viii,  ix;  or  Macknight's  Preface  to  the 
Ephesicmsy  §  7).  Thus  also  the  Gospel  in  general  is 
called  "  the*mystery  of  the  faith,"  which  it  was  requisite 
the  deacons  should  "  hold  with  a  pure  conscience"  (1 
Tim.  iii,  9),  and  ^  the  mystery  which  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world  had  been  hid  with  God,  but  which  was  now 
made  known  through  means  of  the  church"  (Eph.  iii,  9) ; 
the  mystery  of  the  Gospel  which  St.  Paul  desired  "  to 
make  known"  (Eph.  vi,  19) ;  "  the  mystery  of  God,  and 
of  the  Father,  and  of  Christ,"  to  the  full  apprehension  or 
understanding  of  which  (rather  than  "the  acknowledg- 
ment") he  prayed  that  the  Coloesians  might  come  (CoL 
ii,  2 ;  comp.  the  use  of  the  word  ciriyva;<r<c,  1  Tiro,  ii,  4 ; 
2  Tim.  iii,  7) ;  which  he  desired  the  Colossians  to  pray 
that  God  would  enable  himself  and  his  fellow-apostles 
"  to  speak  and  to  make  manifest"  (CoL  iv,  8, 4) ;  which 
he  calls  "  the  revelation  of  the  mystery  that  was  kept 
secret  since  the  world  began,  but  now  is  made  manifest 
and  known  to  all  nations"  (Rom.  xvi,  25) ;  which,  he 
says, "  we  speak"  (Cor.  ii,  7),  and  of  which  the  apostles 
were  **  stewards"  (1  Cor.  iv,  1).  The  same  word  is  used 
respecting  certain  particular  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  as, 
for  instance,  ''the  partial  and  temporar}*  blindness  of 
Israel,"  of  which  mystery  "  the  apostle  would  not  have 
Christians"  ignorant  (Rom.  xi,  26),  and  which  he  ex- 
plains (ver.  26-82).  He  styles  the  calling  of  the  Cren- 
tiles  "  a  mystery  which  in  other  ages  was  not  made 
known  unto  the*  sons  of  men,  as  it  is  now  revealed  unto 
the  holy  apostles  and  prophets  by  the  Spirit"  (Eph.  iii, 
4-6;  comp.  i,  9, 10,  etc).  To  this  class  we  refer  the 
well-known  phrase,  ''Behold,  1  show  you  a  mystery  (1 
Cor.  XV,  61) :  we  shall  all  be  changed ;"  and  then  follows 
an  explanation  of  the  change  (ver.  61-55).  Even  m 
the  case  of  a  man  speaking  in  an  unknown  tongue,  in 
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Che  absence  of  an  interpreter,  and  when,  therefore,  do 
roan  undenluod  him,  although  **  by  the  Spirit  he  was 
apeak Litg  myHtcrien,*'  yet  the  apoetle  sappoaes  that  the 
man  so  doing  himself  understood  what  he  said  (1  Cor. 
xiv,  2-4).  In  the  prophetic  portion  of  his  writings, 
**  concerning  the  mystery  of  iniquity"  (2  These,  ii,  7),  he 
speaks  of  it  as  being  ultimately  **  revealed**  (Ter.  8).  (See 
below.)  Joeephus  applies  nearly  the  same  phrase,  ftv^ 
vrriptop  KOKiagf  a  mystery  ofwidBedne**,  to  Antipater*s 
ervfty  amdud  to  ensnare  and  destroy  his  brother  Alexan- 
der (  War,  i,  24, 1);  and  to  complete  the  proof  that  the 
word  "  mystery"  is  osed  in  the  sense  ofbtowable  secrets, 
we  add  the  words,  ^  Though  /  underttand  aU  mysterietT 
(1  Cor,  xiii,  2).  The  Greeks  osed  the  word  in  the  same 
way.  Thus  Menander,  ftvorifpiov  eov  foi  rareianic  rtf 
^cA^,  **  Tell  not  your  secret  to  a  fnend**  (p.  274,  line  671, 
ed.  Qerici).  Even  wh«i  they  apply  the  term  to  the 
greater  and  lesser  Eleosinian  mysteries,  they  are  still 
mysteries  into  which  a  person  might  be  initiated,  when 
they  wouki,  of  course,  cease  to  be  mysteries  to  hioo.  The 
word  is  used  in  the  same  sense  throughout  the  Apocry- 
pha as  in  the  Sept.  and  New  Testament  (Tobit  xii,  7 ; 
Judith  ii,  2 ;  Ecdus.  xxii,  22 ;  xxvii,  16, 17, 21 ;  2  Mace 
xiii,  21 ) ;  it  is  applied  to  divine  or  sacred  mysteries 
(llV'isd.  ii,  33 ;  vi,  22),  and  to  the  ceremonies  of  false 
religions  (Wisd.  xiv,  15,  23).~Kitto,  Cydop,  s.  v.  See 
BibUotheca  Sacra,  Jan.  1867,  p.  196 ;  Whately,  8t,  Paul, 
p.  176 ;  Conlemp,  Rer.  Jan.  1868,  p.  182. 

V.  Kcdetiattical  Ut  of  the  r«rm.— The  word  **  mys- 
teries" is  repeatedly  applied  to  the  Lord's  Supper  by 
Chr^'sustom.  The  eadiarist  was  the  last  and  the  high- 
est point  of  the  secret  discipline  [see  Arcami  Diaci- 
plina];  and  the  name  which  it  received  on  this  ac- 
count was  retained  so  long  as  the  superstitious  doctrine 
of  the  miraculous  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  gained  ground.  By  the  usage  of  the  Christian 
Church  it  denotes  the  inscmtable  union  in  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  inward  and  spiritual  grace  with  the  out- 
ward and  visible  sign.  In  the  early  Church  the  term 
derived  a  still  greater  force  from  the  secrecy  which  was 
observed  in  the  administration  of  those  ordinancea.  See 
Sacramient. 

MYSTERY  OF  INIQUITY  (ro  fivarhpiov  rfjc  dvo- 
fiiai;)f  an  expression  that  occurs  in  PauFs  description  of 
the  workings  of  an  antichristian  power  in  his  own  day 
(1  Thess.  ii,  7),  and  the  meaning  of  which'is  not  clear. 
The  attributive  genitire  (^avofiia^)  does  not  seem  to  be 
that  of  the  agent  (Theodoret),  nor  that  of  appontion 
(LUnemann  and  Alford),  but  simply  of  dfjinition,  or  of 
the  characterizing  quality,  L  e.  the  mystery  of  which 
the  characterizing  feature,  or  the  active  principle,  was 
dvofiia,  or  ^ir^MfteM— the  antithesis  of  order  and  le- 
gality. This  ^  mystery  of  iniquity"  was  no  personality, 
i.  e.  Antichrist,  or  any  real  or  assumed  type  of  Anti- 
christ (as  Chrysoetom),  but  all  that  mass  of  uncom- 
bined  and,  so  to  speak,  unorganized  lawlessness  which, 
though  as  3'et  seen  only  in  detail  and  not  revealed  in  its 
true  proportions,  was  even  then  (^^17)  aggregating  and 
energizing,  and  would  eventually  (iv  nj)  iavrov  Kaiptf) 
find  its  complete  development  and  organization  in  the 
person  and  power  of  Antichrist  (Ellicott,  note  ad  loc). 
See  Antichrist. 

Mystio  Veils  (afi^^vpa,  a,foldmff  door,  because 
they  opened  in  the  middle)  were  hanging  veils  used  in 
Eastern  churches  to  conceal  the  chancel  from  the  cate^ 
chumens  and  unbelievers.  They  were  also  designed  to 
conceal  the  eucharist  at  the  time  of  consecration.  As 
Christian  churches  were  constructed  after  the  type  of 
the  Jewish  Temple,  the  afi^i^pa  represents  the  veil 
which  separated  the  holy  of  holies  from  other  parts  of 
the  Temple. 

Mystical  interpretation,  otherwise  termed  irptr- 
itualyfgurative,  is  either  tropological  or  anagogical,  i.e. 
according  to  it  words  having  a  distinct  literal  sense 
receive  either  a  moral  or  heavenly  reference.  Some  in- 
clude the  allegorical  under  the  mystical.    The  mystical 


differs  fkom  the  literal  sense  in  thia,  that  the  nKsoing 
cannot  at  once  be  derived  from  the  words;  bat  the  Ht- 
end  sense  being  aasnmed  fVom  it,  and  from  the  things 
signified  by  it,  the  meaning  wrspped  up  in  the  words 
is  disckiaed.— Blunt, /Met.  Z>od!.  ofid /ftftor.  TAeoJ.  For 
example,  **  Babyk>n"  signifies  literally  a  city  of  Chsl- 
dsea,  the  habitation  of  kings  who  peiaecuted  the  He- 
brews, and  who  were  overwhelmed  in  idolatry  snd 
wickedness.  But  John,  in  the  Revelation,  gives  the 
name  of  Babylon,  mystically,  to  the  city  of  Borne.  So 
^*  Jerusalem"  is  litersUy  a  city  of  Judsea,  but  mysticsUr 
the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  the  habitation  of  the  saints,  etc. 
The  **  serpent"  is  literally  <x  naturaUy  a  TenoDMms  rep- 
tile, but  mystically  the  devil,  the  old  serpent,  ete^— Csl- 
met.    See  Iktbrprktation. 

Mystical  Pantheism.    See  Panthkisx. 

Mystical  Table,  a  name  applied  by  Chrysostom 
to  the  communion-table  (q.  v.). 

Mystical  Theism.    See  Thkmii. 

Mysticism  (Gr.  ^iwrfc^y),  according  to  the  strict 
meaning  of  the  w^rad,  signifies  a  special  knowledge  snd 
understanding  of  the  mysteries  from  which  the  un- 
initiated are  excluded.  '^  Mysticism,"  says  Cousin,  '*is 
the  belief  that  God  may  be  known  face  to  face,  without 
anything  intennediate.  It  is  a  yielding  to  the  senti- 
ment awakened  by  the  idea  of  the  Infinite,  and  a  sum- 
ming up  of  all  knowledge  and  aU  duty  in  the  contem- 
plation and  love  of  him"  (//wf.  de  la  PkUo§,  1st  ser.  voL 
ii,  le^n  9,  10).  Mysticism,  therefore,  properiy  defined, 
is  the  science  of  the  supernatural  state  of  the  human  mml 
manifested  in  the  body  and  in  the  order  of  visible  things 
by  equally  supernatural  effects.  **  Mysticism,"  as  one 
has  well  said,  **  despairs  of  the  regular  process  of  sdoiee : 
it  believes  that  we  may  attain  directly,  without  the  sid 
of  the  senses  or  reason,  and  by  an  immediate  intuiti<m, 
to  the  real  and  absolute  principle  of  all  tniih,  God.  It 
finds  God  either  in  nature,  and  hence  a  pkymenl  and 
naturalutie  mysticism;  or  in  the  soul,  and  hence  s 
moral  and  metaphgmcal  mysticism."  Thus  mystidsm 
should  be  divided  into  two  distinct  branches:  esoter- 
ic, or  inner  mysticism,  and  exoteric,  or  outward  mys- 
ticism. The  first  is  the  study  of  thia  anpcniatursl 
state  of  the  human  soul,  such  as  it  has  been  described 
by  saints  and  m>*stic8.  The  obscure,  unintdligible, 
and  even  absurd  descriptions  given  by  Mystics  of  these 
phenomena,  reproduced  even  by  modem  thecdogicsl 
writers,  make  mysticism  synonymous  with  piieligm 
(q.  v.),  and  all  forma  of  fanaticism  and  enthusiasm,  etc 
Thus,  Bretschneider  says,  <*  Mysticism  is  the  belid' 
in  a  continuous,  immediate  acdon  of  God  on  the  sodI 
produced  by  special  religious  exercises,  the  effect  of 
which  is  to  enlighten,  sanctify,  and  strengthen  the 
soul.  It  is  therefore  the  faith  in  an  inward  light,  the 
neglect  of  the  nrritten  revelation,  continence,  contem- 
plation, etc."  Wegscheider  considera  enthusiasm  as  s 
branch  of  mysticism,  differing  only  in  degree  from  fs- 
naticism :  **  Omnino  mysticismum  pne  ae  ^rre  dicuntur 
ii,  qui  ne^ectts  aut  repudiatis  same  rationis  legiUm 
sensibus  acrioribns  et  phantasiss  ludibriis  in  religicHie 
describenda  et  colenda  indulgentes  immediatam  qusa- 
dam  rerum  divinarum  perceptionem  Jactant  My  si  ids- 
mus  hand  raro  abit  in  fanaticnm  errorem."  According 
to  Hase,  the  common  and  prindpal  defect  of  m\'sticinn 
is  its  rejection  from  the  domain  of  religious  life  of  sll 
human  knowledge  and  general  laws,  by  which  indeed 
it  does  not  lose  its  intensity  of  feeling,  but  its  liberty, 
and,  becoming  liable  to  every  kind  of  error,  is  gradually 
more  inclined  to  superstition.  Under  the  influence  of 
the  strange  fancies  of  tbe  imagination,  it  leads  to  en- 
thusiasm; under  that  of  a  strong  will,  to  fanaticism: 
and  under  that  of  the  recognition  of  a  spiritusl  spherp, 
apart  firom  the  medium  of  human  experimental  knowl- 
edge, to  theosophy.  The  writers  of  the  rationalistic 
period  give  ample  evidence  of  the  onifusioa  often  made 
between  mysticism  and  pietism.  This  error  has  in 
modem  times  been  corrected,  especially  by  the  eflhns 
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of  Nitzach,  in  bu  Syttem  d,  ehristUcken  Ltkn,     Mys- 
cicisiiiY  then,  in  the  objective  leiue,  is  the  divine  ele- 
ment impeited  to  man  by  exteraid  or  internal  com- 
muuication  (for  instance,  in  the  sacraments),  and  in  the 
subjective  sense  it  is  special  experience,  visions,  etc^ 
subject  to  particular  conditions  and  processes;  for  al- 
ihiiugh  man  is  by  nature  susceptible  of  and  intended  for 
the  reception  of  divine  communications,  yet  a  certain 
oMiduct,  sometimes  an  ascetic  self^renounoement,  an  ab- 
straction of  partly  the  sensual  and  partly  the  spiritual 
identity,  is  requisite  in  order  to  render  us  capaUe  of 
receiving  and  understanding  these  supernatural  com- 
rounicAtions  in  this  natural  state  of  existence.     It  fol- 
lows th«t,  strictly  speaking,  every  religious  person,  as 
such,  is  a  Mystic,etc.  Says  Mill,  **  Whether  in  theVedM, 
in  the  Platonists,  or  iii  the  Hegelians,  mysticism  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  ascribing  objective  existence 
to  the  sabjective  creations  of  our  own  faculties,  to  ideas 
or  feelings  of  the  mind;  and  believing  that,  by  retaining 
and  contemplating  those  ideas  of  its  own  making,  it  can 
read  m  them  what  takes  place  in  the  world  without** 
U-otficy  bk.  V,  ch.  ill,  §  5).     The  inner  life  of  religion  is 
always  mystical.    Mysticism  is  a  one-sided  manifesta- 
tion of  this  force.    Sack  also,  in  his  Polemik  (p.  288), 
ciindiders  true  mysticism  as  the  inner  portion  of  the 
Christian  spiritual  life,  and  fanatical  mysticism  as  an 
exaggeration  and  a  misconception  of  the  reasonable 
views  of  the  Church.     We  auicede  that  mysticism  in 
the  proper  sense,  as  the  immediate  life  of  the  very  es- 
sence of  religion,  is  to  be  found  in  the  mystery  of  revela- 
tion, and  is  ui  so  far  the  very  truth  of  religion.     The 
soul*s  yearning  for  the  invisible  finds  the  object  of  its 
aspiration  in  a  sacramental  union  with  objects  of  its  de- 
sire.  Jacob's  realization  of  the  divine  presence  at  Bethel 
was  aa  the  mystic  ladder  of  communication  on  which 
the  angela  of  God  passed  to  and  fro  between  earth  and 
heaven.     By  a  deeper  generalization,  Solomon  saw  in 
the  wisdom  of  God  the  bond  of  union  that  connects  the 
spirit  of  the  universe  with  the  Spirit  of  God.    The  re- 
ligious idea  had  at  that  early  date  its  obverse  side  of 
mystic  impress.    In  the  cognate  theology  of  St.  John 
the  Word  is  the  middle  term  between  earth  and  heaven, 
and  being  God  from  the  beginning,  he  is  still  the  Light 
chat  lighceth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world. 
Hence  Uie  mystic  principle  is  inseparable  from  true  re- 
ligion, ao  far  as  it  sets  the  Invisible  before  the  eye  of 
faith  and  enables  the  soul  to  anticipate  the  future  for 
which  it  ¥ras  created.     Hence,  also,  the  less  true  forms 
of  religion  have  one  and  all  embodied  the  mystic  prin- 
ciple aa  involving  the  very  essence  of  religion.    Thera- 
peutic contemplation  was  the  obverse  of  Mosaic  ordi- 
nance; the  Cabala  refined  upon  the  Talmud;  and  Per- 
iiiaii  Sufism  is  aa  the  spirit  of  which  the  Koran  is  the 
letter.     In  the  Church  of  the  6th  century  the  pseudo- 
Dionyaian  mysticism  was  a  reaction  upon  the  dogmatic 
ruliiii^  forced  upon  the  Church  by  heresy ;  much  as  the 
myaticiam  of  the  AlombradoSy  or  lUuminati,  of  Spain 
in  tha  16th  century  was  called  forth  by  the  rigid  ortho- 
doxy of  the  Inquisition,  and  Jansenistic  and  Quietistie 
tenets  by  Jesuitism.     Mysticism  has  been  the  most 
usoal  form  in  which  the  expiring  flame  of  religion  has 
fiickexed  up  from  its  embers. 

We  must  not  forget,  however,  that  mysticism,  as  a 
■pectnl  and  historical  religions  manifestation,  is  an  ex- 
ceptional (ona  of  the  inner  religious  life,  even  indicating 
a  certain  one-sided  tendency  in  it,  from  which  real  mys- 
tictsm  ia  to  be  distinguished.  If  we  connder  the  es- 
sence and  life  of  religion  in  its  general  manifestation, 
we  find  it  to  appear  as  a  healthy  reciprocal  action  of  the 
objective  consciousness  of  the  existence  of  God  and  of 
self-consciousness.  Thus  we  give  the  name  of  mj^gticUm 
to  the  predominating  relation  of  subjective  life  to  God 
revealing  himself  in  it,  and  of  pi^itm  to  the  predomi- 
nating relation  of  God  in  the  subjective  life.  The  Mys- 
tic aims  at  becoming  absorbed  in  God  by  contemplation, 
the  Pietist  at  imparting  the  divine  character  to  all  his 
In  the  former,  the  oonsciousneas  of  moral  per- 


sonality b  east  in  the  shade;  in  the  latter,  the  rest  in 
God,  the  solemn  contemplation  of  his  objective  majesty, 
predominates.  Hence  the  f  >rmer  inclines  to  pantheism. 
Where  the  personality  is  nor  simply  spiritually  sacrificed, 
but  great  importance  is  attached  tc»  transcendent  contem- 
plation of  God,  man  loses  with  the  dear  perception  of 
his  own  personality  that  also  of  the  penMMiality  of  God. 
The  other  tendency,  on  the  contrary,  inclines  to  dualism, 
and  even  to  polytheism,  although  never  degenerating  so 
far  where  monothebm  is  recognised.  When  man  reflects 
in  a  one-sided,  methodical  manner  on  the  exhibition 
of  the  divine  in  its  subjective  action,  instead  of  acting 
before  God  with  a  simple  consciousness  of  Giod,  he  is  led 
to  a  lasting  disunion  of  his  consciousness ;  i.  e.  to  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  idea  of  the  divine  and  his  life. 
This  partiality,  degenerating  into  morbidne^  leads  on 
the  one  side  into  mysticism,  on  the  other  into  pietism. 
The  Mystic  loses  his  clear  self-eousciousness  in  obscure, 
arbitrary,  ascetic,  and  ecstatic  conceptions,  or  rather  in 
a  passive  experience  of  the  divine ;  moral  piety  would 
be  the  remedy.  Pietism,  on  the  contrary,  loses  itself  in 
self-made  subjective  religious  laws  and  self-torments; 
its  natural  remedy  would  be  a  healthy  mysticism.  The 
Mystic  loses  himself  in  God,  and  cherishes  the  desire  to 
passively  suffer  God  to  act  in  him,  instead  of  giving 
himself  personally  over  to  a  personal  God,  and  thus  find- 
ing himself  glorified ;  whUe  the  Pietist  loses  the  inward 
presence  of  God  because  he  does  not  liberate  tlie  feeling 
of  his  personality  from  subjective,  egotistical  limits  and 
religious  self-contemplation  by  subjecting  it  to  the  per- 
sonality of  God.  Thus,  d<^matically  defined,  mysti- 
cism would  be  religion  with  an  excessive  objective  ten- 
dency, or  religion  in  the  form  of  a  central  life  of  feeling, 
of  immediate  thought,  of  contemplative  and  intuitive 
knowledge,  which,  accompanied  by  an  ascetic  tendem^, 
seeks  principally  to  lose  itself  via  neffoHomt  in  the  De- 
ity. Compared  with  the  religious  and  the  ethical  ele- 
ment in  human  life,  or  with  the  consciousness  of  night 
and  that  of  day  time,  mysticism  is  a  leaning  towards 
the  first  form  of  consciousness.  **  If  we  were  required 
to  define  mysticism,"  says  Stowell,  *'we  should  call  it 
the  setting  up  of  personal  thoughts  and  feelings  as  the 
standard  of  truth  or  as  the  rule  of  action.  By  mysti- 
cal views  of  the  spiritual  life  we  understand  such  views 
of  that  life  as  are  adjusted  by  this  standard  or  ordered 
by  this  rule.  The  relation  of  such  views  to  our  present 
theme  will  be  found  in  the  fact  thst  men  ascribe  this 
inward  standard  of  truth  and  nde  of  action  to  the  direct 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  mystical  views 
may  be  regarded  under  different  aspects,  as  (1)  specula- 
tive, (2)  contemplative,  (8)  imaginative,  or  (4)  practi- 
cal Speculative  mysticism  has  (bund  its  place  in  the 
schools  of  philosophy  and  of  morals ;  contemplative 
mysticism  has  been  the  resource  of  the  meditative,  the 
tranquil,  or  the  enthusiastic;  imaginative  mysticism 
deludes  the  visionary;  practical  mysticism  misleads 
the  fanatic"  For  a  historical  development  of  mystical 
views,  see  Mystics.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Mystics  are  religionists  who  profess  a  pure  and 
sublime  devotion,  accompanied  with  a  disinterested  love 
of  God,  free  from  selfish  considerations:  and  who  be- 
lieve that  the  writings  which  reveal  to  them  the  story 
of  the  supernatural  have  a  mjfstic  and  hidden  sense, 
which  most  be  sought  after  in  order  to  comprehend 
their  true  import.  Under  this  name  some  understand 
all  those  who  profess  to  know  how  they  are  inwardly 
taught  of  God.  Mystics  have  existed  from  the  time  when 
men's  thoughts  began  to  be  turned  inward  upon  them- 
selves. '*  In  all  rdigious  writings  in  which  the  affec- 
tions come  in,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Saturday  Review^ 
"  there  must  be,  if  it  is  real,  an  element  more  or  less  of 
what  must  bear  the  name  of  mysticism.  It  is  simply 
the  same  thing  as  saying  that  there  cannot  be  poetry 
without  feeling,  or  art  without  insight,  or  affection  and 
friendship  without  warmth  of  heart."  Yet  as  there  are 
false  poetry  and  false  art,  and  extravagant  and  false  af- 
fections, so  there  is  a  false  and  mistaken  direction,  as 
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well  as  A  true  and  right  one,  of  the  religious  affectioDs; 
and  it  seems  hardly  saying  too  much  to  afiirm  that  the 
mischief  done  to  religion  aud  to  human  society  by  the 
misdirection  of  the  religious  affections  is,  as  &r  as  we 
can  see,  out  of  all  proportion  greater  than  that  done  by 
intellectual  error,  and  by  the  divisions  created  by  what 
has  been  deemed  intellectual  error.  Perhaps  it  is  only 
to  be  paralleled  in  the  mischief  done  by  misdirected  so- 
cial affections.  Intellectual  error  at  least  does  not  di> 
rectly  sap  men's  strength ;  and  ofteu,  in  the  earnest  con- 
flict to  which  it  leads,  it  provokes  the  force  which  is  to 
overthrow  it  or  keep  it  in  check.  But  the  disasters  aris- 
ing out  of  the  misdirection  of  the  religious  affections 
have  been  of  a  more  fatal  nature.  They  include  not 
merely  all  the  train  of  evils  attending  on  what  is  forced, 
unreal,  and  hoUow,  but  the  irreparable  exhaustion,  and 
weakness,  and  failure  of  tone,  which  succeeite  the  fever 
of  minds  wound  up  to  overstrained  states  of  esuiltation ; 
the  credulity,  the  mad  self-conceit,  and  the  perverse 
crookedness  which  never  can  be  cured;  and  in  oppo- 
nents and  lookers-on,  influenced  by  the  reaction  of  dis- 
gust, there  result  the  scepticism,  the  hardness,  and  the 
mocking  and  cruel  temper,  which  the  sight  of  folly,  and 
possibly  selfishness,  clothiug  themselves  with  the  most 
august  claims  and  taking  the  holiest  names  in  vain, 
must  inevitably  call  forth  and  confirm. 

Christian  mysticism  declares,  in  the  language  of  Pas- 
cal, that  the  head  has  reasons  of  its  own  which  the  reason 
knows  not  of;  or,  in  the  words  of  Paul,  that  the  wisdom 
of  God  is  a  mystery  which  the  natural  man  receiveth 
not  (1  Cor.  ii,  6-16).  In  this  general  sense  nearly  all 
Christians  now  recognise  an  element  of  mysticism  in 
the  Gospel ;  i.  e.  they  recognise  that  Christian  experi- 
ence has  depths  which  the  natural  reason  cannot  sound ; 
that  there  are  truths  which  the  spiritual  sense  perceives, 
but  which  the  natural  sense,  or  reason,  cannot  recognise 
or  demonstrate,  though  it  may  perceive  that  they  are 
consonant  with,  or  at  least  not  antagonbtic  to,  reason. 
It  will  be  readily  seen,  however,  from  what  we  have 
said  above,  that  this  doctrine  is  liable  to  perversion ; 
and,  historically,  it  has  been  perverted.  In  a  histor- 
ical survey  of  the  Mystics,  we  find  that  they  embrace 
various  classes,  from  those  who  held  the  orthodox  doc- 
trines of  the  Church,  but  in  the  form  of  an  experi- 
ence rather  than  as  a  dog^a  or  system  of  philosophy, 
to  those  who  not  only  undervalue  but  actually  repudi- 
ate all  doctrinal  theology,  and  reduce  theology  from  a 
system  of  truth  to  a  dream.  Yet  all  of  them,  however 
widely  afMirt  in  many  respects,  agree  in  this,  that  they 
seek  to  develop  in  the  human  lieart  disiaterestodness  of 
love,  without  other  motives,  and  profess  to  feel,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  temper  itself,  an  abundant  reward, 
while  passive  contemplation  is  the  state  of  perfection  to 
which  they  aspire.  They  lay  little  or  no  stress  upon 
the  outward  ceremonies  and  ordinances  of  religion,  but 
dwell  chiefly  upon  the  inward  operations  of  the  mind. 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  them  to  allegorize  certain  pas- 
sages of  Scripture ;  at  the  same  time  they  do  not  deny 
the  literal  sense  as  having  an  allusion  to  the  inward 
experience  of  believers.  Thus, "  according  to  them,  the 
word  Jerusalem,  which  is  the  name  of  the  capital  of 
Judfea,  signifies,  aUefforicalfy,  the  Church  militant,  mor- 
allyj  a  believer,  and,  wyBtertously^  heaven.'*  That  sub- 
lime passage  also  in  Genesis,  '^  Let  there  be  light,  and 
there  was  lights"  which  is,  according  to  the  letter,  phys- 
ical light,  signifies,  aUegoriaiUtfy  the  Messiah,  moral- 
ht  ^*<^  <ui^>  mysieriousfyf  beatitude,  or  the  light  of 
glor>\  All  this  appears  to  be  harmless,  yet  we  must 
be  careful  not  to  give  way  to  the  sallies  of  a  lively  im- 
agination in  interpreting  Scripture.  Thus  Woolston  is 
said  to  have  been  led  to  reject  the  Old  Testament  by 
spiritualizing  and  allegorizing  the  New.  That  among 
this  class  of  devout  men  there  was  often  genuine  piety, 
with  a  living  faith  which  realized  Christ  within  them 
the  hope  of  glory,  is  not  to  be  doubted.  But  delusion 
soon  sprang  up,  and  men,  given  to  mental  introversion, 
mistook  the  dreams  of  their  own  distempered  imagina- 


tion for  realitiea.  Sudden  impreaioQS  wete  duriibed 
as  the  iUapse  of  the  Spirit,  and  pictures  of  morbid  fmey 
were  hailed  as  exhibiting  the  odors,  hues,  and  lidMS  «if 
a  spiritual  paradise. 

The  forms  of  thought  and  modes  of  action  in  vbiek 
mysticism  has  been  developed  in  different  period  and 
among  different  nations  are  almost  infioitehr  varied. 
Mysticism  has  appeared  in  the  loftiest  abstnct  ipcca- 
lation,  and  in  the  grossest  and  most  sensnoas  idolatry. 
It  has  allied  itself  with  theism,  atheism,  and  panthrim. 
Vaughan,  in  his  Hours  with  the  Mystics,  dividas  Mjatia 
into  three  classes :  the  TheopatheHe^Xhb  T'Aeoaop&se^and 
the  Tkeurgic.  Under  the  first  class,  or  the  Theopathiitt, 
are  included  all  those  who  resign  themselves,  in  a  pai> 
sivity  more  or  less  absolute,  to  an  imagined  (fivkie  man- 
ifestation. The  Theosophists,  again,  are  tbc»e  «k& 
form  a  theory  of  God,  or  the  works  of  God,  which  bas 
not  reason,  but  an  inspiration  of  their  own  fur  its  baak 
Finally,  the  Theurgists  include  all  who  daim  sapenatB- 
ral  powers  generally  through  OMiverBe  with  the  wocki 
of  spirits. 

Minds  predisposed  to  m\'8tidsm  have  been  found 
in  every  age  and  in  every  country.      The  eai&x 
mysticism,  that  of  India,  as  exhilnted  in  the  Bhagir 
vat  Glta  [see  Hinduism],  appears  not  in  a  ludinNBi- 
al  and  initial  form,  but  fully  developed,  and  as  cobi- 
plete  as  it  has  ever  manifested  itself  in  modem  Chm- 
tendom.    The  Jewish  Mjrstics  are  to  be  found  at  as 
early  period  among  the  ascetic  Tken^teutm,  a  aeet 
similar  to  the  Essenes.    ''The  soul  of  man,**  s^  tbrr. 
''is  divine,  and  his  highest  wisdom  is  to  beoome  m 
much  as  possible  a  stranger  to  the  body,  with  its  «»- 
barrassing  appetites.    God  has  breathed  into  man  fnn 
heaven  a  portion  of  his  own  divinity.     That  w\adb  b 
divine  is  indivisible.    It  may  be  extended,  but  it  is  m- 
capable  of  separation.    Consider  how  vast  ia  the  cac^ 
of  our  thought  over  the  past  and  the  futore,  the  heav- 
ens and  the  earth.    This  alliance  with  an  nppo'  vadd 
of  which  we  are  conscious  would  be  impossible  wcie  ba 
the  soul  of  man  an  indivisible  portion  of  th^  diTine  soA 
blessed  Spiriu    Contemplation  of  the  Divine  Essesce  i« 
the  noblest  experience  of  man ;  it  is  the  onlj  Deaas  «f 
attaining  to  the  highest  truth  and  virtue,  and  tbenk 
to  behold  God  is  the  consummation  of  our  hapftam 
here."    Jewish  mysticisro,  combined  with  the  pn^bourf 
philosophy  of  Plato,  gave  rise  to  the  Neo-Platoek 
school,  which,  as  shown  in  the  teaching^  of  Flotiaas.  Sb 
founder,  was  thoroughly  roysticaL    The  Mystic,  aecoftS- 
ing  to  this  sect,  contemplates  the  divine  perfectiBK  ia 
himtelf ;  and  in  the  ecstatic  state,  individuality*  mtBh 
ory,  time,  space,  phenomenal  contradictaona  aiad  kgiol 
distinctions,  all  vanish. 

In  the  Church,  Mystics  sprang  up  in  ita  earlioi  daj^ 
They  were  to  be  met  with  in  lai^  nunabers  n  the  ^ 
and  dd  centuries.  But  little  is  known  of  them  kiatdn- 
cally.  Their  existence  and  influence,  howevex;  is  bhsi- 
fest  from  the  strange  theological  coloring  of  the  writa^ 
of  some  Church  ikthers.  The  piindples  fion  wkiA 
Christian  mysticism  sprang  are  more  readily  aaceRsaafl 
and  we  are  enabled  to  trace  it  back  to  the  alkgorizac 
exegesis  of  the  Alexandrian  school  of  thedogr,  the  n- 
mote  source  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  wridqp  ti 
Philo  (q.  v.).  The  historical  treatisea  of  this  vrirtr 
were  evidently  composed  for  HeUeniatic  rcaMiea%aOit  «f 
forth  such  facts  of  Jewish  history  as  were  knyra  u 
every  child  under  synagogal  diacipltne.  His  aDefranz- 
ing  treatises  were  addressed  to  that  particiilar  pbae^  >< 
the  Jewish  mind  which  is  dimly  indicated  ia  the  Pk^^- 
erbe  of  Solomon,  more  dearly  in  the  vritiaies  vi  t^ 
Son  of  Sirach,  and  which  became  a  rule  of  lifo  ia  tir 
TherapeutsB  of  Alexandria.  At  Aiexandria  the  fiirran 
Jew  added  the  study  of  Plato  to  the  teAchimoa  uf  i^ 
Law,  and  learned  to  qualify  the  anthropooMrpha^  *^' 
the  latter  by  the  transcendental  notioaa  of  thr  l\t- 
conveyed  in  the  purest  form  of  Greek  phiioaaykky.  F? 
a  natural  progression  the  anthmpopathic  descripc»«»<< 
the  Sacred  Book  were  spiritually  infeopceted  a»  dinaf 
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allegory,  snd  in  time  the  whole  letter  of  the  Law  was  le- 
^rded  only  as  a  veil  that  screened  deep  mystical  truths 
from  the  volgar  gaze;  trx^Sov  rd  iravra  aXXfiyoptlrai 
are  the  words  of  Philo.  This  is  the  tme  origin  of  the 
allegorizing  school  of  exegesis  that  was  developed  in 
the  catechetical  school  of  Alexandria  hy  Clement  and 
Origen,  and  continued  elsewhere  hy  Theophilus  of  An- 
tioch,  Hilary,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  £phniem  Syma,  and 
the  elder  Macarius. 

The  number  of  the  Mystica  was  not  large  in  the 
Church  until  the  6th  century,  when  they  rapidly  in- 
creased, under  the  influence  of  the  Grecian  writings  of 
the  pseudo-Dionysius  the  Areopagite  (q.  r,\  the  then 
supposed  and  reputed  disciple  of  St.  Paul.    It  was  at 
This  time— that  is,  shortly  after  the  Constantinopoli- 
tan  Council  of  A.D.  588 — that  the  Dionysian  mystical 
views  freely  circulated,  and  made  many  oonvertSL    The 
Dionysians,  by  pretending  to  higher  degrees  of  perfect 
tion  than  other  Christiana,  and  practicing  great  aus- 
terities, rapidly  advanced  their  cause,  especially  in  the 
Eastern  provinces.    Dionysian  opinions  were  set  forth 
in  the  works  entitled  Mystical  Theoiogy,  the  Divine 
Namet,  the  HtavenUf  Hierarchy^  and  the  Eceieriattical 
Jfierarehy.    The  object  of  the  author  of  these  writings 
was  to  give  a  Platonic  development  and  coloruig  to  the 
deep  mysteries  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  to  lead  the 
aottl  on  by  contemplative  energy  to  adnnatton  with  the 
Deity.    The  highest  attainment  in  Christian  philosophy 
he  teaches  is  to  behold  in  spirit  and  to  become  one  with 
God,  who  is  neither  darkness  nor  light,  neither  negative 
nor  positive.  Three  steps  lead  to  this  blissful  consumma- 
tion :  purification,  iUumination,  and  vision  (iwownia) — 
terms  adopted  from  the  various  grades  of  Eleusinian  in- 
itiAtion  (PiuL  Demetr,  26).    A  more  direct  application  of 
the  terminoU^^  of  heathen  mysticism  waa  noiitde  by  this 
writer  when  he  gave  its  title  to  the  work  Be  Jfyttica 
Tkeolopia,     A  copy  of  the  pretended  works  of  Diony- 
sius  was  sent  by  Balbus  to  Louis  the  Meek  in  the  year 
8i4,  which  kindled  t-he  flame  of  m^rsticism  in  the  West- 
em  provinces,  and,  filling  the  Latins  with  the  most  en- 
thusiastic admiration  of  these  new  opinions,  consider- 
ably influenced  the  thought  of  the  Western  Church  of 
Che  Middle  Ages.    John  Scotus  Erigena  translated  the 
writings  of  Dionysius  into  Latin  by  the  command  of 
i'harles  the  Bald,  and  left  them  as  a  model,  of  which 
the  St.  Ylctoire  schoolmen  afterwards  made  uae.    We 
iMve  seen  in  the  article  Diontsius  that  these  writings 
are  believed  to  be  the  work  of  the  5th  or  6th  centarv. 
One  of  the  moat  recent  critics  on  this  subject,  Dr.  West- 
oott  {Cimtemp.  Rev,  May,  1867),  attributes  the  author- 
ehip  to  some  writer  of  the  Edessene  school  at  the  latter 
end  of  the  5th  or  commencement  of  the  6th  century. 
The  immediate  source  of  Dion%*sian  mvsticism  was  cer- 
tainly  the  Symposium  of  Plato,  in  which  the  function 
of  £ros  is  described  as  the  medium  of  intimate  com- 
maiiication  between  God  and  man :  filling  every  void 
place  throughout  the  universe,  and  binding  together  all 
i  ts  parts,  celestial  and  mundane,  in  one  compact  body 
of  love  i^Symponum,  202,  E).     Says  one,  the  Mystics  of 
rbe  early  Church,  led  on  by  Dionysius, "  proceeded  upon 
r  he  known  doctrine  of  the  Platonic  school,  which  waa 
also  adopted  by  Origen  and  his  disciples,  that '  the  di- 
vine nature  was  infused  through  all  human  souls;*  or 
t  hat  the  faculty  of  reason,  from  which  proceed  the  health 
and  vigur  of  the  mind,  was  an  emanation  from  God  into 
the  human  soul,  and  comprehended  in  it  the  principles 
and  elements  of  all  truth,  human  and  divine."     "All 
c  hat  exists,*'  says  Yaughan,  in  describing  the  Dionysian 
flentiments, "  this  Mystic  regards  as  a  symbolical  mani- 
festation of  the  superexistent.    What  we  call  creation 
i^  the  divine  allegory.     In  nature,  in  Scripture,  in  tra- 
f  lition,  God  is  revealed  only  in  figures.     This  sacred 
ioia^ery  should  be  studied,  but  in  such  study  we  are 
Attii  far  from  any  adequate  cognizance  of  the  divine  na- 
tore.      God  is  above  all  negation  and  affirmation;  in 
him   such  contraries  are  at  once  identified  and  tran- 
^nded.     But  by  negation  we  approach  most  neariy  to 


a  tme  apprehension  of  what  he  is.  Negation  and  affir- 
mation, accordingly,  constitute  the  two  opposed  and  yet 
simultaneous  methods  he  lays  down  for  the  knowledge 
of  the  Infinite.  These  two  paths,  the  Via  Negatica 
(or  Apophatica)  and  the  Viti  Affirmutiva  (or  Catapha- 
tica),  constitute  the  foundation  of  his  mysticism.  They 
are  distinguished  and  elaborated  in  every  part  of  his 
writings.  The  positive  b  the  descending  process.  In 
the  path  downwards  from  God,  through  inferior  exist- 
ences, the  Divine  Being  may  be  said  to  have  many 
names:  the  negative  method  is  one  of  ascent;  in  that 
God  is  regarded  as  nameless,  the  inscrutaUe  Anony- 
mous. The  symbolical  or  visible  is  thus  opposed,  in 
the  Platonist  style,  to  the  mystical  or  ideaL  To  assert 
anything  concerning  a  God  who  is  above  all  affirmation 
is  to  speak  in  figure— to  veil  him.  The  more  you  deny 
concerning  him,  the  more  of  such  veils  do  you  remove. 
He  compares  the  negative  method  of  speaking  concern- 
ing the  Supreme  to  the  operation  of  the  sculptor,  who 
strikes  otr  fragment  after  fragment  of  the  marble,  and 
progresses  by  diminution."  These  early  Mystics,  it  may 
be  added,  denied  that  man  could  by  labor  or  study  excite 
this  celestial  flame  in  his  breast;  and  therefore  they  dis- 
approved highly  of  the  attempts  of  those  who^  by.  defi- 
nitions, abstract  theorems,  and  profound  speculations, 
endeavored  to  form  distinct  notions  of  truth,  and  discover 
its  hidden  nature.  On  the  contrary,  they  maintained 
that  silence,  tranquillity,  repose,  and  solitude,  accompa- 
nied with  such  acta  as  might  tend  to  extenuate  and  ex- 
haust the  body,  were  the  means  by  which  the  hidden 
and  internal  word  was  excited  to  produce  its  latent  vir^ 
tues,  and  to  instruct  men  in  the  knowledge  of  divine 
things.  They  reasoned  as  foUows:  Those  **who  be- 
hold, with  a  noble  contempt,  all  human  affidra,  who  turn 
away  their  eyes  from  terrestrial  vanities,  and  shut  all 
the  avenues  of  the  outward  senses  against  the  oonta- 
ginus  influences  of  a  material  world,  must  necessarily 
return  to  God  when  the  spirit  is  thus  disengaged  from 
the  impedimenta  which  prevent  that  happy  union ;  and 
in  this  blessed  frame  they  not  only  enjoy  inexpressible 
raptures  fcom  that  communion  with  the  Supreme  Being, 
but  are  invested  also  with  the  inestimable  privilege  of 
contemplating  truth  undisguised  and  unoorrupted  in  its 
native  purity,  while  others  behold  it  in  a  vitiated  and 
delusive  form.*"  Dante,  himself  an  exponent  of  Plato's 
Symposium,  perhaps  drew  from  thence  the  inspiring 
thought  of  his  Beatrice.  The  further  development  of 
the  Platonic  idea  by  the  Neo-Platonists — ^Plotinus,  Por-  ■ 
phyry,  and  Proclus — ^is  closely  copied  in  the  abstraction 
of  the  mundane  from  the  grosser  thought,  and  the  unity 
of  divine  contemplation  to  which  Dionysius  aspired. 
He  ploughed,  as  Fabricins  says  (/»  Vit,  Prodi.  Proleg. 
xii),  with  the  Neo-Platonic  heifer  (comp.  Lupton,  /n- 
trwL  to  Dean  ColeCs  two  Treatises  on  Dionys,  xlii).  The 
great  end  at  which  he  aimed  was  to  show  how,  by 
means  of  an  intermediate  mediatorial  hierarchy,  man 
may  hold  communion  with  these  celestial  powers,  order 
above  order,  until  he  reposes  on  the  immediate  contem- 
plation of  God  himself.  But  he  seems  to  wander  be- 
yond the  pale  of  the  Church.  The  celestial  hierarchy 
in  this  scheme  replaces  the  mediatorial  functions  of  the 
Redeemer  of  mankind ;  he  himself  defines  this  hierarchy 
(CaL  //ier,  iii,  1)  as  a  divine  order,  science  and  energy 
standing  in  closest  connection  with  the  attributes  of  the 
Deity ;  it  is,  in  fact,  an  exact  reflex  of  those  attributes. 
The  works  of  Dionysius  were  explained  as  genuine  in  a 
commentary  by  Maximus,  the  monk,  of  Constantinople, 
who  composed  also  an  allegorizing  work  on  the  Liturgy, 
with  the  title  o(  Mystagogia,  very  much  in  the  spirit  of 
the  Dionysian  views.  This  work  still  has  a  value  as 
exhibiting  the  Liturgy  of  the  Greek  Church  of  the  7th 
century. 

Maximus  forms  a  middle  term  between  the  so-caUe«i 
Areopagite  and  Erigena.  We  find  in  his  Scholui  on 
Gregory  of  Nazianzum  the  same  transcendental  notions 
of  the  Deity  and  of  the  divine  immanence  in  the  world 
of  matter,  which  only  is  by  virtue  of  that  immanenee. 
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As  suprs-Babstantial  (vTrcjoovcnoc)}  God  has  nothing  in 
oommon  with  my  known  thing,  but  ao  far  as  the  one  is 
manifested  in  being  it  is  multifonn;  and  conversely, 
the  multifonn,  by  involution,  is  substantially  one.  It 
andcipates  the  Spinozist  *'Alles  ist  £ins,  and  Eius  ist 
Alles."  Man  having  had  an  eternal  existence  in  the 
ideality  of  the  Divine  Being,  partakes  of  that  Being. 
From  the  divine  substance  he  comes  forth,  and  into  that 
substance  he  returns,  a  consummation  apparently  but 
little  removed  from  the  Nirwana  (q.v.)  of  the  Indian  the- 
oeophy.  Man,  both  in  his  origin  and  in  his  future  des- 
tiny, is  imperBonaL  As  uniting  in  one  the  material 
and  intellectual,  he  is  a  microcosmic  representation  of 
the  universe ;  as  the  crowning  effort  of  creation,  he  em- 
bodies in  himself  the  future  recapitulation  of  all  things 
in  God.  Substantial  union  with  the  Deity  is  only  pos- 
sible in  human  nature ;  and  it  was  made  possible  to  all 
by  the  imion  of  manhood  and  Godhead  in  Christ. 
Thereby  man's  spirit  soars  up  to  God  through  the  en- 
ergy of  the  will,  and  the  incarnation  of  the  Word  is 
perpetuated  in  the  individual.  By  means  of  his  own 
free  vrili  man  mav  be  raised  more  and  more  above  the 
trammels  of  the  body,  and  be  formed  in  God.  As  God 
is  man  by  incarnation,  ao  roan  through  grace  is  divinely 
formed,  and  is  one  with  God.  God  through  love  be- 
came man ;  man  through  love,  and  by  virtue  of  the 
incarnation,  becomes  God.  It  is  not  once  for  all,  but 
by  an  indefectible  continuance  in  all  and  through  all, 
the  whole  mass  of  humanity,  that  the  mystery  of  the 
incarnation  is  perfected.  These  opinions  were  not  held 
only  by  their  author.  The  writings  of  Maximns,  with 
Erigena's  translation  of  Dionysius,  circulated  freely,  and 
among  the  theologians  of  the  West  helped  to  raise  scho- 
lastic thought  from  its  dry  dialectics,  and  to  create  a 
taste  for  spiritual  contemplation.  They  even  reached 
the  secluded  monks  in  their  cells,  and  led  them  to  spec- 
ulate so  boldly  that  they  fell  into  the  wildest  extrava- 
gances. One  of  the  most  favorable  examples  of  this 
medisBval  monastic  tendency  is  to  be  found  in  St.  Bei^ 
nard,  of  Clairvaux,  who,  in  his  deep  appreciation  of 
things  unseen,  stands  forth  in  strong  contrast  with  the 
materialism  of  Abelard  and  Gilbert  de  la  Por^  for  he 
went  so  far  as  to  Identify  his  own  thoughts  with  the 
mind  of  God.  Full  of  monastic  prepossessions,  Bernard 
spumed  the  flesh,  and  sought  to  rise  by  abstraction 
into  the  immediate  vision  of  heavenly  things.  He  de- 
nounced reason  and  the  dialectics  of  the  schools.  Two 
canons  of  St.yictoire,  selected  apparently  for  their  kin- 
dred tone  of  mystic  thought — Hugo  de  St^  Victoire  be- 
ing of  Saxon,  Richard  of  Irish  extraction — did  not, 
however,  like  St.  Bernard,  oppose  scholasticism,  but 
rather  threw  a  fervor  into  the  theology  of  the  schools, 
the  cold  reasoning  of  which  was  seen  by  them  t4>  chill 
down  religious  warmth.  The  conception  of  Hugo  on 
every  other  subject  was  **  moulded  by  his  theology,  and 
that  theology  is  throughout  sacramental"  (Maurice, 
Mediaval  PhUotophy,  iv,  74).  Mysticism,  as  applied  to 
this  school,  means  a  deep  appreciation  of  the  things 
of  faith,  a  realisation  by  the  spirit  of  the  unseen  world, 
and  is  very  far  from  impl3ring  the  unintelligible  mus- 
ings of  the  enthusiast,  or  any  other  '*cold,  formal  gene- 
ralization of  a  later  period"  (Maurice,  Mtdiav.  PhiL  iv, 
41).  Fuller,  in  his  Church  Bietory,  speaking  of  this 
period  of  mysticism,  quaintly  says:  *'The  schoolmen 
principally  employed  themselves  in  knotty  and  thorny 
questions  of  divinity ;  indeed,  as  such  who  live  in  Lon- 
don and  like  populous  places,  having  but  little  ground 
for  their  foundations  to  build  houses  on,  may  be  said  to 
enlarge  the  breadth  of  their  houses  in  keightf  so  the 
schoolmen  of  this  age,  lacking  the  latitude  of  general 
learning  and  language,  thought  to  enlarge  their  active 
minds  by  mounting  up,  so  improving  their  small  hot* 
tom  with  towering  speculations — thought  some  of  things 
mystical  that  miffht  not,  more  of  things  difficult  that 
could  not,  most  of  things  curious  that  need  not  be  known 
to  us."  Indeed,  the  schoolman  and  the  Mystic  were  at 
this  time  generally  regarded  as  formidable  antagonists. 


Yet  it  is  apparent  now  that  the  achoolmaB  aod  tV 
Mystic  are  not  so  oonstanUy  antagomstic  as  hai  bea 
supposed,  and  are  assuredly  alike  in  one  retpect—fur 
the  buildings  of  the  latter,  with  foondations  both  retr 
small  and  very  insuffidoit,  rise  into  the  very  dowk 
We  wish  that  the  architectural  analogy  conld  be  enried 
further,  and  that  a  Theological  and  Sdentiiie  BwUinf; 
Act  could  forbid  the  erections  erf*  theories  above  a  ccftain 
height  without  a  proportionate  solidity  of  foondalicn. 
At  the  head  of  the  Mystics  of  this  time  ataods  HD<!a 
Yet  it  was  not  his  but  Walter's  mysticism  which  v«« 
in  direct  antagonism  with  the  scholastic  system,  hi? 
Contra  quatuor  Labyrintho$  GaUim  being  a  ranniiig  in- 
vective against  the  principles  developed  by  the  four 
principal  Galilean  schoolmen  —  Pfeter  Abdtfd,  Gilbcit 
de  la  Poree,  Peter  Lombard,  and  Peter  of  PiiicticffiL 
Joachim  k  Floris  opposed  an  apocalyptic  myaticiMB  to 
the  dialectical  theology  of  the  schooL    In  Booaveniuii 
and  Gerson  the  mvstic  and  dialectic  elements  ilowfd 
on  once  more  in  harmonious  action.     In  the  i4th  cen- 
tury the  mystic  tone  given  by  the  Hesychast  monks  of 
Mount  Athos  to  the  Greek  Church  was  apfivovcd  br 
three  councils  held  on  the  snbject  at  Constantinnide— 
A.D.  1841, 1847,  and  1850.    They  drew  their  insfitTatiiai 
from  the  writings  of  Maximus,  the  annoUtor  of  thr 
Celestial  ffierartAy.     In  the  contixiversy  that  anw  in 
the  Greek  Church,  Nicholas  Cabanlas  (archbi^ho^  U 
Thessalonica,  A.D.  1864)  stood  forth*  as  the  Heirrchart 
champion,  and  his  Seven  Diaamrge*  oflJtfe  w  CkfiM  » 
one  of  the  most  effective  works  that  mystical  thei>laf!T 
has  produced.     The  mysticism  of  St.  Hildegard  ia  ibe 
12th  centnry,  of  the  Swedish  saint  Brigitta  anil  of 
Catharine  de  Sienna  in  the  14th,  all  form  part  of  the 
same  wave  of  thought.    Ptiulicianism,  the  icmoCe  pxm 
of  the  Waldensian  and  Allngensian  sects,  waa  motcd  m 
a  dualistic  mysticiaoi ;  and  the  Qvietista  of  the  Ktfa 
centnry  were  still  true  to  the  Alombrado  stock  froc 
which  they  sprang. 

Asceticism  not  unirequenUy  iasoed  from  the  myytiai 
religious  life,  its  highest  instances  being  that  of  2^. 
Francis  of  Assisi,  the  founder  of  the  Frandaoan  Ordix. 
The  Fratncelli  of  the  18th  century  were  an  ofrbooc 
from  this  stock.  The  Begnine  estabHshnaenti^  orici- 
nally  asylums  for  the  widows  and  daogfaters  of  Oraaad- 
ers,  became  convents  of  mystical  devotees,  with  dor  er 
less  of  heretical  taint*    See  Begrabda. 

Mysticism,  which  had  been  training  men  in  the  Wfst 
for  a  great  religious  revolution,  sprang  op  and  apnsd 
rapidly  also  in  the  East  No  sooner  had  the  doctrines  of 
lalam  been  proclaimed  by  the  Arabian  propb^  than  a 
daas  of  Mystics  appeared  who  revolted  agi^nat  the  let- 
ter of  the  Koran  in  the  name  of  the  spirit,  and  bokOr 
urged  their  claims  to  a  supernatural  intemwuse  with 
the  Deity.  For  several  centuries  Persia  was  the  dnrf 
seat  of  a  body  of  Mohamm^an  Mystics,  who  an  known 
by  the  name  of  Sufis;  and  the  writings  of  their  poet* 
during  the  18th  and  14th  centuries  are  deservedly  a^ 
mired  by  every  student  of  Oriental  litentuie.  Thcap 
Eastern  Mystics  sought,  and  in  some  cases  claimed,  an 
immediate  knowledge  of  God  by  the  direct  exerciae  d 
the  intuitive  faculty,  which  is  a  ray  of  Deity,  and  be- 
holds Essence.  Hence  the  indiflTeience  which  thev  am- 
formly  exhibited  to  the  various  forms  of  positive  refij:- 
ion.  Self- abandonment  and  self-annihilataon  UavmtK 
the  highest  ambition  of  the  Sufi.  He  was  bound  whoQx 
to  lose  sight  of  his  individuality ;  by  m3*atical  death  b< 
began  to  live.  The  most  extmvagant  aoooaig  thiw 
Persian  Mystics  claimed  identity  with  God«  and  deiwi. 
all  distinction  between  good  and  eviL  They  held  cbe 
sins  of  the  Sufi  to  be  dearer  to  God  than  the  obedioicr 
of  other  men,  and  his  impiety  more  aooepCaUe  thsr 
their  faith,  'fhe  Sufism  of  the  East  has  contmned  or- 
modified  in  its  character  down  to  the  preseot  day,  nA. 
is  actually  at  this  moment  on  the  increaae  In  Pnm 
notwithstanding  the  inveterate  hatred  which  the  other 
Mohammedans  bear  to  its  adherentai 

In  the  West,  Germany  has  been  the  special  aetf  of 
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myaticism  before  and  siDoe  the  Reformation  period.    In 
the  fellowships  and  spiritual  associations  which  existed 
in  Gennany  and  the  Netherlands  throughout  the  13th 
century  and  part  of  the  14th,  mysticism  was  the  predomi- 
nant  element;  chiefly,  however,  in  the  form  of  mystical 
pantheism.    This,  indeed,  was  the  common  basis  of  the 
doctrine  espoused  on  the  Rhine,  in  the  13th  century,  by 
the  **  Brotherhood  of  the  Free  Spirit.*'    Their  fundamen- 
tal principle,  that  God  is  the  Being  of  all  beings,  the 
only  real  existence,  unavoidably  led  them  to  consider 
ail  things,  without'  exception,  mb  comprised  in  him,  and 
even  the  meanest  creature  »b  participant  of  the  divine 
nature  and  life.    God  is,  however,  chiefly  present  where 
there  is  mind,  and  consequently  in  man.    In  the  human 
soul  there  is  an  uncreated  and  eternal  principle,  name- 
ly, the  intellect,  in  virtue  of  which  he  resembles  and  is 
one  with  God.    Such  mystical  doctrines  are  partially  a 
revival  of  the  tenets  of  the  Amalricians  and  of  David  of 
Dinanto,  who  elaborated  the  doctrines  of  the  Beghards 
into  a  regular  speculative  system.    The  following  brief 
epitome  of  his  doctrines  is  given  by  Dr.  Ullman  in  his 
Reformers  hrfore  the  Reformation :  "  God  is  the  Being, 
that  is,  the  solid,  true,  universal,  and  necessary  Being. 
He  alone  exists,  for  he  has  the  existence  of  all  beings 
in  himself;  all  out  of  him  is  semblance,  and  exists  only 
in  as  far  as  it  is  in  God,  or  is  God.    The  nature  of  God, 
exalted  above  every  relatiun  or  mode  (aveiro),  and  for 
that  reason  unutterable  and  nameless,  is  not,  however, 
mere  abstract  being  (according  to  the  doctrine  of  Amal- 
ricX  or  dead  substance ;  but  it  is  spirit,  the  highest  rea- 
son, thinking,  knowing  and  making  itself  known.    The 
property  most  peculiar  to  God  is  thinking,  and  it  is  by 
exerting  it  upon  himself  that  he  flrst  becomes  God; 
then  the  Godhead — the  hidden  darkness — the  simple 
and  silent  basis  of  the  Divine  Being  actually  is  God. 
(vod  proceeds  out  of  himself,  and  this  is  the  eternal 
jveneration  of  the  Son,  and  is  necessarily  founded  in  the 
divine  essence.    In  the  Son,  or  creative  Word,  how- 
ever, God  also  gives  birth  to  all  things,  and  as  his  op- 
eration, being  identical  with  his  thinking,  is  without 
time,  so  creation  takes  place  in  an  'everlasting  now.' 
Cvod  has  no  existence  without  the  world,  and  the  world, 
being  his  existence  in  another  mode,  is  eternal  with 
him.     The  creatures,  although  they  be  in  a  manner  set 
out  of  God,  are  yet  not  separated  from  him ;  for  other- 
irise  God  would  be  bounded  by  something  external  to 
himself.    Much  more,  the  distinction  in  God  is  one 
irhich  is  continually  doing  itself  away.     By  the  Son, 
'IT  ho  is  one  with  Goid, '  all  things  are  in  God,'  and  that 
which  is  in  God  is  God  himself.    In  this  manner  it  may 
be  affirmed  that  'all  things  are  God  as  truly  as  God 
is  all  things.'    In  this  sense  also  eveiy  created  object, 
aa  being  in  God,  is  good.    'According  to  this  the  whole 
creation  is  a  manifestation  of  the  Deity ;  every  creature 
liears  upon  it  a  **  stamp  of  the  divine  nature,"  a  reflection 
«>f  Che  eternal  Godhead ;  indeed,  every  creature  is  full 
<if  God.    All  that  is  divine,  however,  when  extraneous 
to  the  Divine  Being,  necessarily  strives  to  return  to 
ita  source,  seeks  to  lay  aside  its  flnitude,  and  from  a 
atate  of  division  to  re-enter  into  unity.     Hence  all 
created  things  have  a  deep  and  painful  yearning  after 
union  wi^h  God  in  untroubled  rest.    It  is  only  when 
<«<Hi,  after  having,  by  the  Son,  passed  out  of  him- 
^•elf  into  a  different  mode  of  existence,  returns  by  love, 
which  is  the  Holy  Spirit,  into  himself  once  more,  that 
the  Divine  Being  is  perfected  in  the  Trinity,  and  he 
resta  'vvith  himself  and  with  all  the  creatures.' " 

To  this  pantheistic  mysticism  was  opposed  a  less  nox- 
ious kind  of  mysticism,  which  reared  itself  on  the  basis 
(if  Christian  theism.  The  chief  representative  of  thb 
t  heiatical  mvstidsm  is  Ruvsbroek,  bv  whose  efforts  the 
mystical  tendency  in  the  Netherlands  and  Germany 
underwent  a  complete  revolution.  The  system  of  this 
able  and  excellent  writer,  in  so  far  as  it  affects  life,  is 
thus  sketched  by  Ullman:  "Man,  having  proceeded  from 
iwo^  ia  destined  to  return  and  become  one  with  him 
a^ain.     Thii  oneness,  however,  is  not  to  be  understood 


as  meaning  that  we  become  wholly  identified  with  him, 
and  lose  our  own  being  as  creatures,  for  that  is  an  im- 
possibility. What  it  is  to  be  understood  as  meaning  is 
that  we  are  conscious  of  being  wholly  in  God,  and  at 
the  same  time  also  wholly  in  ourselves;  that  we  are 
united  with  God,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  remain  dif- 
ferent from  him.  Man  ought  to  be  conformed  to  God, 
and  bear  his  likeness.  But  this  he  can  only  do  in  so 
far  as  it  is  practicable,  and  it  is  practicable  only  in  so 
far  as  he  does  not  cease  to  be  himself  and  a  creature. 
For  God  remains  always  God,  and  never  becomes  a 
creature ;  the  creature  is  always  a  creature,  and  never 
loses  its  own  being  as  such.  Man,  when  giving  him- 
self up  with  perfect  love  to  God,  is  in  union  with  him, 
but  he  no  sooner  again  acts  than  he  feels  his  distinct^ 
ness  from  God,  and  that  he  is  another  being.  Thus  he 
flows  into  Grod,  and  flows  back  again  into  himself.  The 
former  state  of  oneness  with  and  the  latter  state  of  dif- 
ference from  him  are  both  enjoined  by  God,  and  be- 
tween the  two  subsists  that  continual  annihilation  in 
love  which  constitutes  our  felicity."  Gemon,  himself  a 
Mystic,  attempted  to  involve  Ruysbroek  in  the  same 
charge  of  pantheistical  mysticism  which  attaches  to 
Henry  Eckhart.  The  accusation,  however,  is  without 
foundation.  The  mysticism  of  Ruysbroek,  which  had 
the  double  advantage  of  being  at  once  contemplative 
and  practical,  was  thoroughly  theistical  in  its  character, 
and  its  influence  was  widely  felt. 

In  the  14th  century  the  pantheistic  theory  of  J. 
Scotus  Erigena  was  revived  by  Eckhart,  provincial 
of  the  Dominican  Order  in  Saxony — the  "]>oct«)r  £o- 
staticus" — a  man  of  unquestioned  purity  of  life  and 
great  eaniestness  of  character.  The  boldest  meta- 
physical speculations  were  united  in  his  system  with  a 
severe  asceticism.  His  was  a  period  that  particularly 
favored  the  development  of  mystical  or  spiritual  theol- 
ogy. The  distraction  of  party  warfare  in  state  matters, 
the  hostile  attitude  of  the  emperor  towards  the  court 
of  Rome,  and  the  increasing  divergence  of  religious  opin- 
ion, gave  an  opportunity  that  was  not  thrown  away  by 
this  Mystic  theologian.  Without  adopting  any  party 
in  particular,  the  Mystic  devotee  could  comUne  his 
higher  spiritual  aspirations  with  the  most  opposite  po- 
litical and  religious  theories,  and  gain  a  willing  ear  from 
aU.  The  whole  heart  of  the  people  was  open  to  him. 
Hence  the  success  of  Tauler  as  a  preacher  in  the  14th 
century.  He  was  termed  "  Doctor  Illuminatns,"  as  be- 
ing the  most  enlightened  preacher  of  his  age.  A  living 
faith  in  the  pure  Word  of  God,  he  said,  was  better  than 
mass  attendance  or  bodily  mortification ;  the  sincerely 
pious  man  alone  was  free,  the  friend  of  God,  over  whom 
the  pope  had  no  spiritual  power,  for  God  had  enfran- 
chised and  sanctified  him  to  his  free  service;  the  spir- 
itual and  political  powers  were  essentially  distinct; 
neither,  if  the  former  was  ever  on  ill  terms  with  the 
civil  governor,  had  it  authority  to  lay  its  subjects  under 
a  ban.  In  Tauler  the  mystic  principle  was  exhibited  on 
its  most  practical  side,  and  in  many  of  his  views  he  was 
the  harbinger  of  that  school  of  thought  which  brought 
about  the  Reformation  of  the  16th  century,  and  which 
was  represented  by  Wycliffe  in  England,  Hnss  in  Bo- 
hemia, Savonarola  in  Italy,  and  John  Wessel  in  Hol- 
land, more  ubiquitously  throughout  the  continent.  See 
Fribnds  of  God.  With  Tauler  must  be  associated, the 
name  of  Henry  Snso,  his  friend  and  ardent  admirer,  a 
pupil  of  Eckhart  (AD.  1800-1365).  Mysticism  with  him 
was  a  matter  of  feeling  rather  than  of  speculation.  Wis- 
dom as  personified  by  Solomon  was  his  theme,  idenrified 
at  one  time  with  Christ,  at  another  with  his  Virgin  Moth- 
er. To  make  himself  worthy  of  the  object  of  his  adora- 
tion, he  practiced  severe  austerities,  and  claimed  to  be 
frequently  favored  with  divine  visions.  His  was  no  con- 
nected system,  but  a  tissue  of  rhapsodical  applications 
of  the  mystical  theology  of  the  preceding  period,  which 
he  invested  with  fantastic  and  visionary  forms.  He 
adopted  the  view  which  led  the  schools  so  closely  to  the 
verge  of  pantheism,  namely,  that  all  create<l  nature  is  a 
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mirror  in  which  Deity  is  reflected.  Creation  was  etcr- 
nally  in  (><Mi  as  the  universal  exemplar.  Nu  name  can 
suflicientlv  declare  the  Deitv.  As  Basilides  termed  the 
divine  Principle  ovk  iovy  and  as  Hegel  in  modem  times 
has  said  the  same  thing,  so  Suao  declared  that  the  De- 
ity might  with  as  great  propriety  be  termeii  an  etenial 
nothing  as  a  self-existent  entity.  He  is  a  circle  whose 
centre  is  everywhere,  whose  circumference  is  nowhere. 
Imitation  uf  Christ's  sufferings  is  the  true  meaning  of 
man's  regeneration.  Three  principal  steps  lead  on  to 
unity  with  the  Deity :  purification,  or  expulsion  of  all 
mortal  desire ;  illumination,  which  tills  the  soul  with  di- 
vine forms;  and  perfection,  to  which  is  accorded  the 
fullest  enjoyment  of  heavenly  good.  If  Eckhart  was 
the  philoiiophic  Mystic,  and  Tauler  the  more  practical 
devotee,  Suso  was  more  poetical  in  his  enthusiastic  ado- 
ration of  eternal  Wisdom. 

In  all  ages  a  yearning  for  more  spiritual  forms  of  re- 
ligion has  driven  ardent  spirits  into  mysficism.  The 
period  heralding  the  approach  of  the  Reformation  was 
by  far  the  moat  fruitful  for  the  propagation  of  mystic 
views  and  life.  Greatest  among  the  Mystics  of  those 
days  was  Thomas  k  Kempis  (q.  v.),  who  in  his  Hortulus 
Rosarui/ij  Vallis  LUiorum^  De  Tnbui  Tubemaculis,  and, 
above  all,  in  his  Be  Imitatione  Chrittij  gives  sufficient 
indication  of  the  mystic  spirit.  Molinos  of  Saragossa, 
a  resident  of  Rome  from  A.D.  1669,  published  Guida 
Spirituale  (A.D.  1675),  of  a  similarly  mystical  cast. 
Father  La  Chaise,  the  confessor  of  Louis  XIV,  brought 
it  under  I  he  notice  of  the  pope  as  a  production  of  a 
kindred  spirit  to  the  Beghards  of  the  Netherlands  or 
Spanish  Alombrados,  who  laid  the  whole  work  of  re- 
ligion in  silent  prayer,  to  the  neglect  of  external  ritual. 
Sixty-eight  heretical  propositions  were  found  in  it,  and 
the  book  was  condemned  by  Innocent  XI  (A.D.  1677). 
Molinos,  notwithstanding  his  confession  of  error,  was 
confined  in  a  Dominican  cell  under  a  tedious  conrse  of 
life-long  penance.  His  followers  were  termed  "  Quiet- 
ists,"  and  as  the  "  Pietism"  of  Germany  was  copied  from 
them,  they  may  be  considered  as  a  link  of  connection  be- 
tween Romanbm  and  Protestantism.  Pope  Innocent, 
before  the  denunciation  of  p^re  La  Chaise,  had  received 
much  edification  from  the  work  of  Molinos  which  he  aft- 
erwards condemned.  Fenelon  also,  archbishop  of  Cam- 
bray  (A.D.  1694),  was  more  consistent  in  his  apprecia- 
tion of  the  mystic  principle,  as  shown  in  l)is  JRefiecfions 
and  Meditations  on  the  Inner  Life  of  the  Christian,  His 
rival,  Bossuet,  bishop  of  Meaux,  complained  of  this  met- 
ropolitan to  the  king,  and  the  matter  was  referred  to 
the  court  of  Rome,  where  twenty-three  propositions  of 
doubtful  character  were  declared  to  be  erroneous.  Fdne- 
lon  submitted  with  humility  to  the  t>apal  decree ;  him- 
self published  the  judicial  bull,  and  proscribed  fab  own 
writing.  But  there  was  nothing  about  him  of  the  Prot- 
estant Pietist;  one  must  be  either  Deist  or  Romanist, 
was  rather  his  theory.  There  was  also  an  unsuspected 
strain  of  mysticism  about  Pascal,  the  scourge  of  Jesuit- 
ism ;  for  after  his  death  an  iron  belt,  rough  with  nails,  was 
found  to  encircle  his  body,  and  a  folded  parchment  sewn 
within  his  dress — Pascal's  "amulet" — on  which  was  a 
figure  of  the  cross  and  the  following  writing:  "In  the 
year  of  grace  1654,  Monday,  Nov.  23d,  feast  of  St.  Clem- 
ent, pope  and  martyr,  and  others  of  the  martyrology ; 
vigil  of  St.  Chrysogonus,  martyr,  and  others ;  from  about 
half-past  ten  in  the  evening  till  about  half-past  twelve 
at  night,  fire ;  God  of  Abraham,  God  of  Isaac,  God  of  Ja- 
cob (Exod.  iii,  6;  Matt,  xxii,  32),  not  of  wise  men  and 
philosophers.  Certainty,  certainty ;  feeling  joy,  peace. 
The  God  of  Jesus  Christ,  'My  God  and  vour  (Jod'  (John 
xxii,  17).  Thy  God  shall  be  my  God  (R'uth  1, 16).  For- 
get fulness  of  the  world  and  of  all  besides.  He  is  found 
only  in  ways  taught  of  the  GospeL  Dignity  of  the  hu- 
man sold.  Righteous  Father,  the  world  hath  not  known 
thee,  but  I  have  known  thee  (John  xvii,  25).  Joy,  joy, 
joy — tears  of  joy.  I  have  separated  myself  from  him. 
*  Dereliquerunt  me  fontem  aqua  viv»'  (Jer.  ii,  18).  O 
God,  wilt  thou  forsake  meV  (Matt,  xxvii,  46).     May  I 


not  be  separate  eternally !    'This  is  tiroe life, thit  tber 
may  know  thee,  the  only  tme  God,  and  Jesns  Cbria, 
whom  thou  hast  sent.'    Jesus  Christ!  JesusChiiMll 
have  separated  myself  from  him ;  I  have  fled  from  him- 
renounced,  sacrificed.    May  I  never  be  sepanted  froo 
him.     Safety  is  alone  in  the  ways  taogbt  by  the  {ji»- 
pel.     Self-renunciation,  total  and  sweet;  total  wboiii- 
sion  to  Jesus  Christ  and  my  guide.  Everiastii^j  in  jnf 
for  one  day  of  trial  upon  earth.     '  Non  oblivisctt  ns- 
mones  tuos'  (Psa.  cxix,  16).    Amen."    If  tliis  be  mp- 
ticism,  it  may  find  its  parallel  in  the  conversiQii  c( 
St.  Augustine  {Conf,  vii,  11, 12).     Both  sought  pcaot 
in  philosophy — the  father  in  Plato,  the  Janraiist  in 
Descartes;  if  their  respective  masters  could  devtontntp 
the  existence  of  Deity,  they  could  not  lead  the  loal  to 
the  Eternal ;  the  rex'elation  of  the  way,  the  truth,  od 
the  life  was  in  either  case  attended  with  the  vame  ef- 
fects—tears, vision,  light,  joy,  peace.    They  were  Mjv 
tics,  accortUng  to  Montesquieu's  definition,  **  Les  derots 
qui  out  le  ooeur  tendre." 

The  mediieval  mysticism,  in  its  gradnal  \K«pm 
from  a  mere  poetical  sentiment  to  a  speculative  t^um. 
and  thence  to  a  living,  practical  power,  led  men  neaA- 
ily  forward  towards  the  Reformation.    In  the  view  o( 
scholasticism,  Christianity  was  an  objective  pbesoae- 
non,  but  in  the  view  of  m\'sticism  it  was  an  iswtrd  Cfe. 
The  former  pointed  to  the  Church  as  the  only  pcaaVk 
means  of  salvation,  but  the  latter  pointed  diredlr  ti> 
God,  and  aimed  at  being  one  with  him.    The  om  cae- 
cemed  itself  chiefl}'  with  a  gorgeoos  hierarchy,  ootvaid 
forms,  and  necessarily  efficacious  sacraments;  theotha 
was  mainly  occupied  with  having  Christ  formed  iothe 
soul,  the  hope  of  glory.    The  Reformers  therefow  cooU 
not  fail  to  sympathize  far  more  deeply  with  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Mystics  than  with  those  of  the  sehodDcs. 
Though  an  exceptional  class,  the  M3rstic8  poMessed^vit^ 
all  their  extravagances,  more  of  the  truth  of  God  thn 
could  be  found  within  the  wide  domains  of  the  fteem 
Church.    But  while  Luther  and  his  brother  Refofi«i« 
learned  much  from  the  Mystics,  their  theology  went  &r 
beyond  the  doctrines  of  mysticism.     During  the  I5(b 
century,  indeed,  the  Scripture  element  had  gradoaUy  mf 
planted  the  mystical  in  the  religion  of  the  tinxs.   Tb 
Bible  began  to  displace  the  schoolmen  at  the  onives' 
ties.     Both  in  Germany  and  the  Netherlands  sertnl 
able  and  orthodox  divines  had  arisen,  by  whom  theW<vd 
of  God  was  brought  into  greater  promtnenoe  than  it  hni 
been  for  centuries  as  the  standard  of  their  teaching.  No 
sooner  was  the  great  Protestant  principle  announctd  b^ 
Luther  that  the  Scriptures  are  the  sufficient  atiodari 
of  Christian  truth  than  traditionalism  and  mT»tidr-s 
alike  fell  before  it.     Oral  tradition  md  individual  ion^ 
ition  were  both  of  them  rejected  ws  infallible  guid»  i-*- 
an  inquiry  after  truth.    But  while  such  was  the  gmm. 
fate  of  m3r8ticiBm  among  the  Reformed,  it  bn^e  fmt^ 
in  the  most  extravagant  forms  among  the  Zvicbk 
prophets  and  the  various  sects  of  Anabaptists  who  ap- 
peared in  the  Low  Countries  and  different  parts  of  (l<^ 
many.     Thus,  as  Mr.  Yaughan  has  well  said,  ^^  By  tbr 
Mystic  of  the  14th  century  the  way  of  the  RdbniiatK<. 
was  in  a  great  measure  prepared;  by  the  Mystic  «/ ihi 
16th  century  it  was  hindered  and  imperilled."    IV 
wild  fanaticism  of  the  Anabaptists  was  alleged  ti>  hf  i 
practical  refutation  of  the  asserted  right  of  evef}*  asi: 
to  the  exercise  of  private  judgment ;  and  though  Lmhr 
Melancthon,  Zwingli,  and  Bullinger  exposed  the  fsQi^.^ 
of  such  an  objection,  yet  for  a  time  the  work  of  re^'*^ 
was  undoubtedly  retarded  thereby. 

The  '<  Gemum  Theology'*  had  a' great  effect  on  tk#  » 
ner  religious  life  of  Germany  at  the  time  of  the  Ke(  '^ 
mation,  and  gave  to  it  a  mystic  lone.  It  is  the  liik  <  - 
a  work  that  was  first  brought  under  public  Dodce  h 
Luther,  and  published  by  him  (A.D.  1618)  as  •'eyn  edf> 
Buchlcin,  von  rechtem  Yerstand  was  Adam  and  Ckn^ 
tus  sey,  nnd  wie  Adam  zu  nns  stcrben  und  Chrtstos  <f^^ 
hen  soU."  Since  that  time  it  has  frequently  been  trar- 
lated  and  republished,  and  has  been  a  grofet  ftvorite  v 
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Luthefan  Germanv.    All  that  is  known  of  the  author  is 
that  he  was  custos  of  the  Deutsch  Herren  Haus  at  Frank- 
fort, or  xather  across  the  Main  at  Sachsenhaiiseni  and  a 
member  of  the  society  of**  Grod's  Friends,"  Romanists  of 
mystical  principles,  who  disappeared  from  the  scene  at 
the  close  of  the  14th  century.    See  Fkibndb  op  God. 
The  style  of  the  book  is  quite  similar  to  that  of  Tauler 
and  Suso.    The  book  inculcates  the  necessity  of  com- 
pletely merging  the  will  of  man  in  the  will  of  God,  and 
of  practicing  the  most  complete  self-denial  and  mortifi- 
cation of  natural  inclinations.    It  is  self-will  that  stands 
as  a  wall  of  separation  between  God  and  man;  it  con- 
verted angels  into  devils,  and  is  as  the  fire  that  never 
can  be  quenched;  voluntary  humiliation  is  its  remedy. 
Of  the  high  conceit  and  lax  morals  of  the  Brethren  of 
the  Free  Spirit  it  speaks  with  much  severity  as  the  very 
spirit  of  Antichrist.    Enlightenment,  in  which  mysti- 
cism has  always  professed  to  initiate  its  votaries,  is  not 
CO  be  attained  by  talk  or  study;  but  by  steady  acts  of 
self-deTOtion,  and  the  practice  of  active  virtue.    Love, 
and  no  taint  of  self-seeking,  must  be  the  spring  of  all 
one's  actions;  and  he  can  only  hope  to.attain  perfection 
who  renounces  as  unworthy  all  wish  for  earthly  re- 
ward.   The  same  mind  must  be  in  him  which  was  in 
Christ  Jesus— self-devoting  and  self-sacrificing.    The 
tone  of  the  book  shows  no  symptom  of  disrespect  for 
the  Church ;  but  its  free  application  of  Bible  principles 
in  a  neoterizing  spirit  scarcely  failed  to  prepare  the  way 
of  the  Beformation.    In  some  respects  it  also  exhibits 
the  germ  of  the  Beme  Vemw^  of  Kant.  The  book  was 
always  a  great  favorite  with  Luther,  who  freely  owned 
himself  to  be  under  the  deepest  obligations  to  it.  *'Next 
to  the  Bible  and  St.  Augustine,"  he  says,  **  from  no  book 
which  I  have  met  have  I  learned  more  of  what  God, 
Christ,  man,  and  all  things  are."    The  sound  theology 
which  pervades  the  work,  though  clothed  in  a  some- 
what mystical  garb,  conveyed  much  light  to  the  Re- 
former's mind.    The  fundamental  thought  which  the 
book  contains  is  thus  described  by  Ullmaii :  **  If  the 
creature  recognise  itself  in  the  immutable  Good,  and  as 
one  therewith,  and  live  and  act  in  this  knowledge,  then 
it  is  itself  good  and  perfect.     But  if,  on  the  contrary, 
the  creature  revolt  from  that  Good,  it  is  then  evil.    AU 
sin  consists  in  apostatizing  from  the  supreme  and  per- 
fect Good,  in  making  self  an  object,  and  in  supposing 
that  it  is  something,  and  that  we  derive  from  it  any 
sort  of  benefit,  such  as  existence,  or  life,  or  knowledge, 
or  ability.    This  the  devil  did,  and  it  was  by  this  alone 
be  fell.    His  presuming  that  he,  too,  was  something, 
and  that  something  was  his,  his  *  r  and  bis  *  me'  and 
his  '  my'  and  his '  mine,'  were  his  apostasy  and  falL    In 
the  self-same  way  Adam  also  fell.    Eating  the  apple 
was  not  the  cause  of  his  fall,  but  his  arrogating  to  self 
his  *  r  and  'me*  and  *  mine.'    But  for  this,  even  if  he 
had  eaten  seven  apples,  he  would  not  have  fallen.    Be- 
cause of  it,  however,  he  must  have  fallen  although  he 
had  not  tasted  the  one.    So  is  it  with  every  man,  in 
irhom  the  same  thing  is  repeated  a  hundred  times. 
But  in  what  way  may  this  apostasy  and  general  fall  be 
repaired  ?    The  way  is  for  man  to  come  out  of  self  (iso- 
lation as  a  creature)  and  enter  into  Giod.    In  order  to  do 
this  two  parties  must  concur,  God  and  man.    Man  can- 
not do  it  without  God,  and  God  could  not  do  it  without 
man;  and  therefore  it  behooved  God  to  take  upon 
him  human  nature  and  to  become  man,  in  order  that 
man  might  become  God.    This  once  took  place  in  the 
most  perfect  way  in  Christ,  and  as  eveiy  man  should 
become  by  grace  what  Christ  was  by  nature,  it  ought 
to  be  repeated  in  every  man,  and  in  myself  among  the 
rest;  for  were  God  to  be  humanized  in  all  other  men, 
and  all  others  to  be  deified  in  him,  and  were  this  not  to 
take  place  in  me,  my  fall  would  not  be  repaired.    In 
that  way  Christ  restores  what  was  lost  by  Adam.     By 
Adam  came  selfishness,  and  with  it  disobedience,  all 
evil,  and  corruption.     By  Christ,  in  virtue  of  his  pure 
and  divine  life  transfusing  itself  into  men,  came  the 
annihilation  of  selfishness,  obedience  and  union  with 
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God,  and  therein  eveiy  good  thing,  peace,  heaven,  and 
blessedness."  The  Deutsche  Theoiofftef  which  thus  un- 
folded Protestant  trath  so  clearly  before  the  Reforma- 
tion, has  since  1621  been  inscribed  in  the  Romish  Index 
of  prohibited  works^ 

At  the  Reformation  period,  Paracelsus  (Theophrastus 
Bombast  of  Hohenheim,  bom  A.D.  1493,  d.  IMl)  was 
among  the  first  to  show  a  decided  leaning  to  mysticism, 
though  medicine,  not  theology,  was  his  peculiar  faculty. 
He  was  by  no  means  a  partisan  of  Luther,  although  he 
was  himself  a  zealous  Reformer.  His  theological  mysti- 
cism was  mixed  up  with  medicine,  astronomy,  astrology, 
alchemy,  and  natural  history.  From  a  similar  medley 
Jacob  B5bme,  at  a  later  date,  extracted  religious  com- 
forL  But  the  first  of  the  Reformed  party  who  gave 
to  mysticism  a  definite  shape  was  Valentine  Weigel, 
minister  of  Ischopping,  near  Meissen,  in  Saxony;  he 
died  A.D.  1588.  Mysticism  has  often  made  a  close  ap- 
proach to  pantheism,  and  so  in  his  system  he  said  that 
Giod  had  pity  on  himself  in  pitying  man ;  for  since 
the  believer  is  by  his  act  of  faith  raised  above  himself 
and  abandons  the  soul  to  God,  so  God  is  conscious  of 
his  own  being  in  man.  Thus  Spinoza  declared  that  Grod 
is  only  self-conscious  in  the  self-consciousness  of  man. 
Man  is  a  microcosmal  power,  and  in  him  the  world  is 
exhibited  in  miniature  reflection.  During  his  life  Wei- 
gel had  the  worldly  wisdom  to  keep  his  thoughts  to 
himself,  and  subscribed  the  Formula  Concordia  as  a 
good  Lutheran — really  to  avoid  inconvenience,  as  stated 
in  a  posthumous  writing,  and  not  from  inner  convic- 
tion. In  his  PostiU  he  complains  earnestly  of  the  slug- 
gish spirit  of  the  existing  schools  of  theology ;  their 
bulky  bodies  of  doctrine,  their  confession,  their  common- 
places and  table-talk,  as  well  as  their  far-famed  Formula 
of  Concord.  All  such  beggarly  elements  of  instruction 
he  would  sweep  away,  and  go  to  the  Word  of  God  alone 
for  light.  Imputed  righteousness  was  a  doctrine,  he  said,, 
that  could  only  have  been  devised  by  Antichrist.  Thus- 
he  also,  though  a  professed  Reformer,  was  in  many  points- 
at  direct  antagonism  with  Luther  and  Melanctbion. 

The  most  unintdligible  of  Mystics,  however,  wns- 
Jacob  Bohme  (q.  v.).  Light,  he  declared,  had  been, 
revealed  to  him  that  held  him  in  a  state  of  ecstatic 
rest;  and  thoughts  were  inspired  by  the  revelation  that 
he  seems  never  to  have  had  the  power  of  communicat- 
ing to  others.  After  a  silence  of  fifteen  years  he  wrote 
the  Aurora  (A.D.  1612),  which  was  followed  by  other 
similar  coruscations.  H  is  reveries  show  a  strange  mixt- 
ure of  the  naturalism  afterwards  developed  by  Schel- 
ling  and  the  wilder  theosophy  of  the  ancient  Gnostics. 
Thus  he  affirmed  God  and  nature  to  be  essentially  one ; 
and  this  dualized  principle,  without  which  neither  nat- 
ure as  a  whole,  nor  any  integral  portion  of  it,  can  exist, 
is  the  Deity.  As  to  be  self-engendered  is  ^e  essence 
of  the  Deity,  so  nature  and  the  external  worid  is  the 
substance  of  that  self-generation.  In  the  fall  of  Lucifer, 
where  a  ^irit  of  light  shotiki  have  been  engendered, 
there  issued  forth  a  spirit  of  fire.  It  is  the  principle  of 
life  of  all  creatures,  the  very  heart  of  their  existence. 
AU  that  is  gross  and  hard,  dark  and  cold,  terrible  and 
evil,  has  its  origin  in  the  fall  of  Lucifer,  the  Prince  of 
this  world.  But  intimately  as  his  spirit  interpenetrates 
the  mass  of  existence,  he  is  not  wholly  one  with  it. 
The  spirit  of  life  is  there  also,  held  captive,  as  it  were, 
under  the  covenant  of  death,  yet  not  extinguished.  The 
confines  of  the  rival  kingdoms  touch  each  other  in  man, 
and  keep  up  a  perpetual  contest  between  Love  and 
Rage.  In  the  material  worid  the  Creator  is  bora  as  a 
creature  in  the  quickened  life  of  the  spirit ;  the  stars 
are  nothing  else  than  powexs  of  God;  and  all  three  per- 
sons of  the  Trinity  are  ever  present  in  the  universe. 
The  Father  is  the  occult  foundation  of  all;  the  Son  in- 
the  heart  of  the  Father  is  the  quickening  spirit  of  life 
and  love,  of  tenderness  and  beauty.  The  Spirit  is  uni- 
versally present.  From  nature  and  its  internal  develop- 
ment Bdhme  professed  to  have  gained  his  knowledge  of 
philosophy  and  astrotheology.     He  was  indebted  to  no 
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hnman  lore ;  his  only  book  was  the  book  of  nature,  ever 
open  before  his  souL  It  is  true  he  had  learned  much 
from  the  Theurgists  who  preceded  him,  particularly 
Cornelius  Agrippa  and  Paracelsus,  but  the  grand  source 
of  the  knowledge  which  he  professed  to  communicate 
in  his  mystical  writings  was  an  inward  illumination, 
which  he  claimed  to  have  received  from  the  Spirit  of 
God,  whereby  he  became  minutely  acquainted  with  the 
essences,  properties,  and  uses  of  all  the  objects  in  nature. 
Schlegel  has  been  able  to  trace  in  these  ravings  the 
afflatus  of  a  poetical  mind  of  high  order,  and  he  does 
not  scruple  to  rank  Bohme  with  the  master-minds 
that  have  taken  their  theme  from  the  unseen  world — 
Dante,  Milton,  and  Klopstock.  Hallam  can  see  noth- 
ing in  them  —  nothing  better  than  the  incoherence 
of  madness  (Literature  of  the  Middle  Ages,  III,  iii,  20). 
Bohme  was  followed  in  the  same  form  of  mysticism  by 
the  Rosicnicians  and  Freemasons,  and  by  secret  socie- 
ties, which  so  abounded  in  the  16th  century. 

Of  a  very  different  stamp  was  Amdt's  mysticism. 
It  means  a  thoroughly  spiritual  religion.  His  prin- 
cipal works  are  the  four  books  of  True  ChrigticmUy^ 
and  his  devotional  collection,  the  Paradise  of  Christian 
Virtues.  They  maintain  their  high  character,  and  are 
still  used  in  many  households  throughout  Germany. 
Bat  they  encountered  a  vehement  opposition  when 
they  first  appeared,  more  especially  from  Osiander  the 
younger,  who  managed  to  extract  from  them  eight 
several  heresies ;  the  main  gravamen  being  that  Amdt 
slights  school  learning  by  his  advocacy  of  practical  pi- 
ety, and  of  such  *'  popish**  Mystics  as  Thomas  k  Kem- 
pis  and  Tauler.  Moreover,  by  his  doctrine  of  the  illu- 
mination and  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit  he  trenches 
upon  the  Lutheran  theory  of  justification  by  faith  alone 
and  the  orthodox  doctr i  ne  of  grace.  J.  Gerhard's  Medi- 
tationes  Sacra  (A.D.  1606),  his  Schola  PietaHs  and  Po- 
stils,  are  works  of  a  similar  tone  of  thought  to  Amdt's,  and 
they  met  with  similar  reception  at  first ;  as  Gerhard  said, 
"If  any  writer  upholds  pious  practical  Christianity,  and 
aims  at  something  higher  than  mere  theological  learn- 
ing, he  is  straijQ^htway  branded  as  a  Roeicrucian  or  Wei- 
geUan.**  J.  Val.  Andred,  grandson  of  Jacob  Andrefi, 
who  took  a  prominent  part  in  setting  up  the  Lutheran 
Formula  of  Concord,  was  of  the  same  school  In  his 
younger  years  he  accepted  the  Kosicrudan  mystery 
(A.D.  1602),  but  more  in  jest  than  in  earnest.  His 
later  writings  ( A.D.  16I7-I619)  are  conceived  in  a  spirit 
of  mystical  piety.  His  endeavor  evidently  was  to  ex- 
pose and  put  down  the  religious  and  political  follies  of 
the  age,  and  uphold  what  he  deemed  to  be  spiritoal 
Christianity.  But  he  wrote  in  the  spirit  of  Lucian ; 
and  it  is  often  difllcult  to  see  where  irony  ends  and  earn- 
est principle  begins.  His  more  liberal  acceptation  of 
the  Formula  Concordia  made  him  many  enemies  among 
the  high  orthodox  Lutherans.  The  Pietist  Spener  said 
of  him :  *'  If  I  could  raise  any  from  the  dead  for  the  good 
of  the  Church,  it  should  be  Valentine  Andrei"  It  was 
owing  to  Amdt's  influence  that  the  mocking,  scoffing 
spirit  which  seemed  natural  to  Andrei  was  replaced  by 
something  higher  and  worthier  of  a  Christian  man« 

But  if  Protestantism  has  had  its  Mystics,  Romanism 
has  not  been  altogether  wanting  in  these  religious  en- 
thusiasts. In  France,  in  the  16th  century,  appeared  St. 
Francis  de  Sales,  and  in  Spain,  St.  Theresa  and  St.  John 
of  the  Cross ;  all  of  them  making  their  mystical  doo* 
trines  subservient  to  the  interests  of  the  Mother  Church. 
"  Nowhere,"  says  Mr.  Vaughan, "  is  the  duty  of  implicit 
self-surrender  to  the  director  or  confessor  more  constant- 
ly inculcated  than  in  the  writings  of  Theresa  and  John 
of  the  Cross,  and  nowhere  are  the  inadequacy  and  mis- 
chief of  the  principle  more  apparent.  John  warns  the 
Mystic  that  his  only  safeguard  against  delusion  lies  in 
perpetual  and  unreserved  appeal  to  his  director.  The- 
resa tells  us  that  whenever  our  Lord  commanded  her  in 
prayer  to  do  anything,  and  her  confessor  ordered  the 
opposite,  the  divine  guide  enjoined  obedience  to  the 
human,  and  would  influence  the  mind  of  the  confessor 


afterwards,  so  that  he  was  moved  to  comne!  what  be 
had  before  forbidden !    Of  ooone ;  for  who  knows  vbst 
might  come  of  it  if  enthusiasts  were  to  have  vinam  tad 
revelations  on  their  own  account  ?    The  difcctor  naK 
draw  after  him  these  fiery  and  dangeroos  natures. » 
the  lion-leaders  of  an  Indian  pageantry  coadnA  tbeb 
charge,  holding  a  chain  and  administering  opiateei  The 
question  between  the  orthodox  and  the  beterodox  ibtb- 
tidsm  of  the  14th  century  was  really  one  oi  tbeologkal 
doctrine.    The  same  question  in  the  16th  and  17th  wu 
simply  one  of  ecdenastical  interests."     Aooonfiiig  to 
the  mystical  doctrine  of  St.  Theresa,  there  are  ion 
degrees  of  prayer:  (1)  simple  mental  prayer;  (2)  tk 
prayer  of  quiet,  called  also  pore  coatemplatinn;  (3| 
the  prayer  of  union,  called  also  perfect  ooatem{d^ioa: 
(4)  the  prayer  of  rapture  or  ecstasy.     The  nptmcs 
and  visions  of  this  female  saint  of  Romanism  ]iav« 
gained  for  her  a  high  name.    But  the  mystnmof 
John  of  the  Cross  wore  a  diftieient  aspect.     He  defigbft- 
ed  not  in  ecstatic  prayer  like  Theresa,  bat  in  intesse 
suffering.    His  earnest  prayer  was  that  not  a  day  migk 
pass  in  which  he  should  not  suffer  something. 

In  the  history  of  mysticism  the  17tli  oentiify  w« 
chiefly  distinguished  by  the  Quietist  oontioreisy.  The 
most  remarkable  exhibition  of  Quietism  is  to  be  fbood  is 
the  writings  of  Madame  Guyon.  Thus,  when  desoibisjc 
her  experience,  she  observes,  "  The  soul  paanng  out  t( 
itself  by  dying  to  itself  necessarily  passes  into  its  (fi* 
vine  object  This  is  the  law  of  its  transition.  When  ii 
passes  out  of  self,  which  is  limited,  and  tberefeie  is  ■« 
God,  and  consequently  is  evil,  it  neoeaearily  passes  isn 
the  unlimited  and  universal,  which  is  GU)d,  and  there- 
fore is  the  trae  good.  My  own  experience  sesfsed  » 
me  to  be  a  verification  of  this.  My  spiiit,  diseDthnlbd 
from  selfishness,  t>ecame  united  with  and  ket  in  God. 
its  Sovereign,  who  attncted  it  more  and  man  to  his- 
self.  And  this  was  so  much  the  case  that  I  oooid  leeai 
to  see  and  know  God  only,  and  not  mysdl  •  •  .  It  vii 
thus  that  my  soul  was  lost  in  God,  who  oomnmnieileii 
to  it  his  qualities,  having  drawn  it  oat  of  all  that  it  bad 
of  its  own.  .  .  .  O  happy  poverty,  happy  lorn,  hapfr 
nothing,  which  gives  no  less  than  God  himadf  in  his 
own  immensity — ^no  more  circumscribed  to  the  hnuMd 
manner  of  the  creation,  but  alwajrs  drawing  it  oca  oC 
that  to  plunge  it  wholly  into  his  Divine  Essence.  Tbes 
the  soul  knows  that  aU  the  states  of  self-pleasBg  vis- 
ions, of  intellectual  illuminations,  of  ccstncies  and  i^x> 
ures,  of  whatever  value  they  might  have  been,  are  now 
rather  obstacles  than  advancements,  and  that  they  are 
not  of  service  in  the  state  of  experience  which  is  te 
above  them,  because  the  state  which  has  props  or  ssp- 
ports,  which  is  the  case  with  the  merely  iDumiBsiid 
and  ecstatic  state, rests  in  them  to  some  dcgiee,aDd  s 
pained  to  lose  them.  But  the  soul  cannot  axrive  at  tkt 
state  of  which  I  am  now  speaking  without  the  kw  of 
all  such  supports  and  helps.  .  .  .  The  sool  is  then  m 
submissive,  and  perhaps  we  may  aay  ao  passive— that  ie 
to  say,  is  so  disposed  equally  to  receive  finom  the  hasd 
of  God  either  good  or  evil— as  is  truly  astnaishiag.  h 
receives  both  the  one  and  the  other  without  any  sdi^ 
emotions,  letting  them  flow  and  be  lost  as  they  canB&* 
This  quotation  contains  the  sabstance  of  the  docniae 
which  pervades  the  mystical  writings  of  Madame  Gar- 
on.  The  whole  may  he  summed  up  in  two  words*  **dif> 
interested  love,"  which  ahe  regarded  as  the  pertectiaB 
of  holiness  in  the  heart  of  man.  A  similar,  if  not  wh^ 
ly  identical,  doctrine  was  inculcated  at  the  same  pensd 
by  Molinos  in  Italy,  in  a  book  entitled  The  Spiriiagl 
Guide,  Quietist  opinions  were  then  evidenUy  on  the 
advance  in  the  different  countries  of  £on>pe,  and  j 
their  supporters  were  some  of  the.  most  illustrious 
of  the  day,  of  whom  it  is  suflSdent  to  name  Fencte. 
archbishop  of  Cambray.  But  the  high  cbaraeto  f* 
piety  and  worth  of  the  leading  QuietlBts  made  them  sB 
the  more  obnoxious  to  the  Jesuits.  Nor  was  the  Im* 
tUe  spirit  which  was  manifested  towanis  the  Qaictitf* 
limited  to  the  Jesuits  alone;  the  celebrated  BoasaiL 
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alflo,  was  one  of  the  most  bitter  persecutors  of  Madsme 
*  Gayon,  and  sucoeeded  in  procuring  the  public  condem- 
luaion  of  her  writings.  F^nelon  was  for  a  time  con- 
joined with  Boflsuet  in  opposing  Guyon,  but  all  the 
while  he  was  conscious  that  his  own  opinions  did  not 
differ  from  hers.  At  length,  in  1697,  be  openly  avowed 
his  sympathy  with  the  sentiments  of  the  Mystics  in 
a  work  which,  under  the  name  of  the  Afaxinu  of  the 
SaiitU,  was  devoted  to  an  inquiry  as  to  the  teachings 
of  the  Church  on  the  doctrines  of  pure  love,  of  mystical 
union,  and  of  perfection.  The  publication  of  this  trea^- 
tise  gave  rise  to  a  lengthened  and  tLngry  controversy, 
lioasuet  sought  to  invoke  the  vengeance  of  the  govern- 
ment upon  his  heretical  brother,  and  he  had  even  hoped 
to  call  down  upon  him  the  fulminations  of  the  pope. 
In  the  first  object  he  was  successful ;  in  the  second  he 
was,  for  a  time  at  least,  disappointed.  A  war  of  pam- 
phlets and  treatises  now  raged  at  Paris,  the  chief  com- 
batants being  Bossuet  on  the  one  side  and  F^nelon  on 
the  other.  The  Maxinu  were  censured  by  the  Sor- 
lionne,  and  their  author  was  persecuted  by  the  king  of 
France ;  but  pope  Innocent  XII  declined  for  a  time  to 
pronounce  a  sentence  of  condemnation  upon  Fenelon, 
of  whom  he  had  been  accustonlled  to  say  that  he  had 
erred  through  an  excess  of  love  to  God.  At  length, 
avith  the  utmost  reluctance,  and  in  measured  terms,  he 
sent  forth  the  much  expected  anathema,  and  Fenelon 
flubmitted  to  the  decision  of  the  Roman  see.  Madame 
Guy  on,  after  a  long  life  of  persecution,  thirty -seven 
years  of  which  were  spent  in  prison,  died  in  1717. 
Among  the  Quietists  of  the  17th  century  may  be  men- 
tioned Madame  Bourignon  and  her  accomplished  disci- 
ple, Peter  Poiret;  and  among  those  of  later  times,  the 
fascinating  Mystic,  Madame  de  KrUdener. 

Vaughan,  in  his  work,  ffoun  taith  the  Mytties,  insti- 
tutes a  comparison  between  the  Mystics  of  France  and 
Germany  up  to  this  time,  and  is  led  thus  to  comment 
on  the  characteristics  of  these  two  exponents  of  mysti- 
cism :  **  Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said  that  France 
exhibits  the  mysticism  of  sentiment,  Germany  the  mys- 
ticism of  thonghL  The  French  love  to  generalize  and 
to  classify.  An  arrangement  which  can  be  expressed 
by  a  word,  a  principle  which  can  be  crystallized  into  a 
Rparkling  maxim,  they  will  applaud.  But  with  them 
conventionalism  reigns  paramount — society  is  ever  pres- 
ent to  the  mind  of  the  individual — their  sense  of  the 
ladicrous  is  exquisitely  keen.  The  German  loves  ab- 
stractions for  their  own  sake.  To  secure  popularity  for 
a  visionary  error  in  France,  it  must  be  lucid  and  elegant 
as  the  language — it  must  be  at  least  an  ingenious  and 
intelligible  falsehood;  but  in  Germany  the  most  gro- 
tesque inversions  of  thought  and  of  expression  will  be 
found  no  hinderance  to  its  acceptability,  and  the  most 
hopeless  obscurity  may  be  pronounced  its  highest  merit 
III  this  respect  German  philosophy  sometimes  resembles 
Lycophron,  who  was  so  convinced  that  unintelligibility 
was  grandeur  as  to  swear  he  would  hang  himself  if  a 
man  were  found  capable  of  understanding  his  play  of 
CtuiOMJtrcu  Almost  every  later  German  Mystic  has 
been  a  secluded  student — almost  every  Mystic  of  mod- 
em France  has  been  a  brilliant  conversationalist  The 
^nins  of  mysticism  rises  in  Germany  in  the  clouds  of 
the  solitary  pipe;  in  France  it  is  a  fashionable  Ariel, 
who  hovers  in  the  drawing-room,  and  hangs  to  the 
pendants  of  the  glittering  chandelier.  If  Jacob  Bohme 
had  appeared  in  France,  he  must  have  counted  dis- 
ciples by  nnits,  where  in  Germany  he  reckoned  them 
by  hondreds.  If  Madame  Gnyon  had  been  bom  in  Ger- 
many, rigid  Lutheranism  might  have  given  her  some 
annoyance ;  but  her  eiimestness  would  have  redeemed 
her  enthusiasm  from  ridicule,  and  she  would  have  lived 
and  died  the  honored  precursor  of  German  pietism." 

The  modem  mysticism  of  Germany  is  chiefly  re- 
markable for  its  excessive  irreliffioumessy  and  its  close 
alliance  with  a  congeries  of  metaphysical  clouds,  mis- 
named philosophy,  which,  by  essaying  to  pass  beyond 
the  lioiits  of  the  human  faculties,  turns  day-dreams  into 


logical  systems,  and  resolves  all  truth  and  all  religion 
into  the  discovery  that  there  b  no  God,  or  that  God  is 
but  a  name  for  the  universe.  The  infidelity  which  in 
England  took  the  form  of  natural  religion,  and  in  France 
that  of  ribaldry  and  ridicule,  assumed  in  Germany  the 
garb  of  speculation  and  of  sentimental  feeling.  To  the 
speculations  of  Kant,  of  Fichte,  and  of  Schelling,  as  well 
as  to  the  claims  of  divine  revelation,  Friedrich  Henry 
Jaoobi,  in  his  work  on  Dwine  Things^  opposed  that  in- 
tuitive and  immediate  knowledge  of  divine  things 
which  he  denominated  faith,  mental  feeling,  or  reason, 
and  which  has  acquired  for  his  philosophy  the  name  of 
mysticism.  It  is  a  revival  of  the  reveries  of  Bohme, 
of  the  Gnostics,  and  of  the  Orientals.  Passing  through 
such  modifications  as  it  could  receive  from  the  learned 
piety  of  Schleiermacher,  the  critical  acumen  of  De 
Wette,  the  poetry  of  Novalis,  and  the  picturesque  gen- 
ius of  Carlyle,  we  now  find  it  exciting  to  something 
like  vitality  the  negative  theology  of  Unitarianism  in 
America  and  in  England.  By  the  side  of  these  specu- 
lative Mjrstics  we  find  also  in  modem  times  the  imag- 
inative Mystics,  whose  system  is  less  the  invention  of 
something  new  and  false  than  the  perversion  of  what  is 
old  and  true.  To  this  branch  of  mysticism  belongs  the 
mystical  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  the  originator 
of  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  supposed  to  have  been  Philo 
the  Jew,  and  the  character  of  which  pervaded  the  vrrit- 
ings  of  Hermes,  Justin,  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  Origen, 
Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Ambroeius,  Jerome,  Augustine,  Greg^ 
ory  the  Great,  Bede,  Maurus,  and  Hugo  de  St  Caro. 

In  England  we  see  it  espoused  in  the  spiritualizing  of 
Solomon's  Temple  by  Bunyan,  and  Brown's  parallels  of 
O.-T.  facts  with  the  history  of  the  Jews,  etc  Mr.  Will- 
iam Law  (author  of  the  Serious  Colly  etc),  and  the  very 
able  opponent  of  bishop  Hoadly,  degenerated  in  the  lat^ 
ter  part  of  his  life  into  all  the  singularities  of  mysti- 
cism; and  some  suppose  that  his  extravagant  notions 
were  one  means  of  driving  the  celebrated  Gibbon  into  a 
state  of  infidelity.  **  Mr.  Law,''  says  Vaughan,  "  sup- 
posed that  the  material  was  the  region  which  originally 
belonged  to  the  fallen  angels.  At  length  the  light  and 
Spirit  of  God  entered  into  the  chaos,  and  turned  the 
angels'  rained  kingdom  into  a  paradise  on  earth.  God 
then  created  man,  and  placed  him  there.  He  was  made 
in  the  image  of  the  Triune  God  (whom,  like  the  Hutch- 
insonians,  he  compares  to  ^  fire,  light,  and  spirit'),  a  liv- 
ing mirror  of  the  divine  nature,  formed  to  enjoy  com- 
munion with  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  and  to  live 
on  earth  as  the  angels  do  in  heaven.  He  was  endowed 
¥rith  immortality,  so  that  the  elements  of  this  outward 
world  could  not  have  any  power  of  acting  on  his  body; 
but  b}'  his  fall  he  changed  the  light,  life,  and  spirit  of 
the  world.  He  died,  on  the  very  day  of  his  transgres- 
sion, to  all  the  influences  and  operations  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  upon  him,  as  we  die  to  the  influences  of  this  world 
when  the  soul  leaves  the  body;  and  all  the  influences 
and  operations  of  the  elements  of  this  life  were  open  to 
him,  as  they  are  in  any  animal,  at  his  birth  into  this 
world;  he  became  an  earthly  creature,  subject  to  the 
dominion  of  this  outward  world,  and  stood  only  in  the 
highest  rank  of  animals.  But  the  goodness  of  God 
would  not  leave  man  in  this  condition:  redemption 
from  it  was  immediately  granted;  and  the  braiser  of 
the  serpent  brought  the  life,  light,  and  spirit  of  love 
once  more  into  the  human  natiue.  All  men,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  redemption  of  Christ,  have  in  them  the 
first  spark,  or  seed,  of  the  divine  life,  as  a  treasure  hid 
in  the  centre  of  our  souls,  to  bring  forth  by  degrees  a 
new  birth  of  that  life  which  was  lost  in  paradise.  No 
son  of  Adam  can  be  lost  except  by  turning  away  from 
the  Saviour  within  him.  The  only  religion  which  can 
save  us  mast  be  that  which  can  raise  the  light,  life, 
and  Spirit  of  God  in  our  souls.  Nothing  can  enter  the 
vegetable  kingdom  till  it  have  vegetable  life  in  it,  or  be 
a  member  of  the  animal  kingdom  till  it  have  the  ani- 
mal life.  Thus  all  nature  joins  with  the  Gospel  in  af- 
firming that  no  man  can  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
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heaven  till  the  heavenly  life  is  bom  in  him.  Nothing 
can  be  our  righteousness  or  recovery  but  the  divine 
nature  of  Jesus  Christ  derived  to  our  souls."  But  the 
eminent  Swedish  theologian,  £mmanuel  Swedenborg, 
figures  more  conspicuously  than  these,  if  we  regard 
him  merdy  as  an  expositor  of  the  Scriptures.  As  he, 
however,  ascribes  his  spiritual  interpretations  to  a  spe- 
cial source,  he  will  elsewhere  occupy  a  more  distinct  and 
appropriate  place,  and  w^e  now  simply  advert  to  him  as 
believing  and  teaching  that  God  had  made  him  the  ve- 
hicle of  new  revelations.  We  refer  our  readers  to  the 
articles  New  Jerusalem  Church  and  Swedenboro  for 
details  of  bis  views  and  their  progress. 

We  are  not  altogether  strangers  to  mysticism  even 
in  our  own  day.  Only  a  few  years  have  elapsed  since 
we  were  asked  to  believe  in  the  supernatural  revelations 
made  to  the  followers  of  Edward  Irving  (q.  v.) ;  and  the 
Spiritualists  of  North  America  profess  to  hold  converse 
with  the  spiritual  existences  of  another  workL  See 
Spiritualism.  But,  passing  by  these,  we  find  a  class 
of  Mystics  in  the  Intuitionbts  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic, who  substitute  the  subjective  revelation  of  con- 
sciousness for  the  objective  revelation  df  the  written 
Word.  As  examples  of  practical  mysticism  we  must 
here  refer  also  to  the  history  of  the  Beghards,  the  Fla- 
gellants, MUnzers,  Anabaptists,  and  the  famous  Peasants* 
War  in  Germany,  and  the  institution  of  the  Jesuits. 

Another  fact  is  worthy  of  notice  in  connection  with 
this  subject.  It  is  that  mysticism  has  always  been  most 
flourishing  in  times  of  general  religious  formalism — a 
striking  illustration  of  the  tendency  of  any  extreme  to 
generate  its  opposite.  The  laws  of  Brahminism  brought 
forth  the  mystic  Buddhism;  the  Jewish  Talmudism 
gave  rise  to  the  mystic  Cabala  (q.  v.) ;  the  Spanish  the- 
ol(^y  of  the  Inquisition  found  its  counterpoise  in  the 
mysticism,  of  the  Alombrados;  Jesuitism  in  quietism 
and  Jansenism ;  the  old  l^testant  scholastic  orthodoxy 
in  Protestant  mysticism. 

Enough  has  now  been  said  to  show  plainly  that  the 
theology  of  the  true  Mystics  exhibits  two  distinct 
phases:  a  side  towards  earth,  on  which  the  legend  on 
the  medal  is  obscure  and  without  meaning;  and  an  ob- 
verse side,  bright  with  the  light  of  heaven;  union  with 
the  Eternal  through  sacramental  grace  is  its  impress  of 
truth,  and  flowing  Arom  that  grace  a  loving  exercise  of 
the  great  duties  of  Christian  life.  It  is  closely  allied 
with  Qutetigm.  A  very  different  kind,  and  yet  an  es- 
sential form  of  mysticism,  is  that  avowed  by  Schlegel ; 
one  closely  similar  to  the  rhapsodical  notions  of  Ploti- 
nus,  when  he  says  that  whereas  human  consciousness, 
in  which  subject  and  object  are  insuperably  blended  to- 
gether in  idea,  cannot  form  to  itself  a  notion  of  the  Ab- 
solute, which  is  unity,  still  an  adequate  idea  of  the  Ab- 
solute may  be  gained  by  the  contemplative  or  intuitive 
faculty,  independently  of  thought  or  cofasciousness ;  it 
is  a  rapid  illumination,  a  sudden  rapture,  too  fleeting  for 
analysis,  for  it  eludes  reflection  and  baflles  conscious- 
ness. Reflection  is,  in  fact,  its  death.  In  this  mystical 
condition  of  the  mind  all  distinction  between  subject 
and  object  vanishes.  There  is  no  longer  the  Deity  on 
the  one  hand,  the  soul  on  the  other.  The  soul  identi- 
fies itself  with  the  Deity.  It  is  on  this  side  that  mys- 
ticism passes  into  pantheism. 

See  Danz,  Untversakodrterbuc^  d,  Theoloff,  Literatur, 
p.  681 ;  Malcom,  Theological  Index^  p.  817  sq.;  Winer, 
Jfandbuchj  i,  501  sq. ;  Herzog,  Real-Encykhp,  x,  152  sq. ; 
Bretschneider,  SyttemeUische  Entwickelung,  p.  22 ;  Tho- 
luck,  StuUmuB  seu  Theosophia  Persarum  pantheutica 
(Berlin,  1821) ;  Berger,  Diiputatio  de  mysticismo  (Har- 
lem, 1819);  Hofling,  Mysticismm  (Eriangen,  1832); 
Theremin,  Uther  d.  Wesen  d,  mystischen  Theohgie 
{Abendttanden,  Berlin,  1833);  Heinroth,  Gesch.  u.  Kri- 
(ik,  d.  MysHcismuB  alter  bekatmten  Volker  u,  Zeiten  (Leips. 
1830, 8vo) ;  GQrres,  Die  christL  MysHk  (Regensb.  1886) ; 
Helfferich,  Die  ckristl  Myatik  (Hamb.  1842);  Lisko, 
Die  HeiMehre  d.  Theologie  (Stuttg.  1857) ;  Bamberger, 
SHrnmen  atu  dem  BeiUgthwn^  etc.  (Stuttg.  1857) ;  Greith, 


Die  Deutsche  MysUk  im  Prediger-Ordai  (Froh.  1861. 
8vo);   Pfeiffer,  Deutsche  Mystikar  im  14  Jakrknd. 
(Leips.  1845-57);  Noack,  Die  ckriitlieke  M^  is 
MittelaUeTf  tc  tn  dL  neueren  ZeU  (Konigsb.  1858, 8ro1; 
Ranke,  Bist^  of  the  Reformation;  Lord  Hefben,  Mem- 
oirs; Coleridge,  Aids  to  RefiecHon;  Parker,  Disam* 
of  Matters  pertasmng  to  RdigioH;  Cockboni,  Tk  Ik- 
lusions  and  Errors  of  Antoima  Bourtgnom,  etc:  Sto- 
well.  On  the  Work  of  the  Spirit,  p.  258  sq.;  Yiogban. 
Bours  with  the  Mystics:  a  ContrHnitum  to  the  Hviers 
of  Religious  Opinion  (Lond.  1856,  2  vol&);  Beriper, 
Diet,  de  Theologie^  vi,  287;  Migne,  Did,  de  Jfyjfifc 
chritienne;  Heckethom,  BisL  of  Secret  Soci^iet  of  ah 
Ages  and  Countries  (Lond.  1874),  pL  iv;  De  Siier> 
Germany,  pt  ii,  ch.  v ;  Meth,  Qa.  Rev,  Jan.  1858,  pi  lf4 
161 ;  Jan.  1860;  April,  1860,  p.  277;  Jan.  1869,  pi  49: 
BHU,  Sacra,  Jan.  1851,  p.  51 ;  Jan.  1854,  p.  516;  /«W 
Rev.  Jan.  1857,  art  ii ;  Edinb,  Rev.  Ixxiv,  102, 195;  Sre- 
Engkmder,  v,  348;  Retrospective  Rev.  i,  288;  Ciriftm 
Qu.  July,  1878,  art  vii;   Bladaoood's  Mag.  iSSi.  i 
66  sq.  (Myst  in  China) ;  Christian  Exanmer,  xxxrii. 
808;  Brownson's  Rev.  Oct  1863,  p.  428;  Brit,  (ad  Fvr. 
Ev.  Rev.  Sept  1854,  p.  572;  Kitto,  Jounu  of  Sac  Li/. 
1854,  p.  546;  Westmitister  Rev.  Oct  1853;  Oct  1870.  r^ 
219;  Christian  Remembrancer,  Jan.  1866,  p.  86;  Jnifi. 
deutsch.  TheoL  1867,  ii,  362;  Zeiischn  hist.  TkeoL  Oct. 
1850,  p.  231 ;  Jan.  1859,  p.  49 ;  Brif.  Qu.  Oct  I87i  art  l 
A  complete  account  of  the  host  of  mystical  writes  to 
1740  is  given  in  Amold*s  Kircken'Hisiorie  (SchafFhsB- 
sen,  1742).     See  also  the  Church  histories  of  Ahrc 
Gieseler,  Milman,  Niedner,  Kurtz,  Hardwick  (M,A.eni 
Ref.\  Mosheim,  Waddington ;   Hagenbach,  Bid,  &/ 
Doctr,  (Index  in  vol  ii) ;  Neander,  Christian  Deg&it, 
p.  604,  630;  UUman,  Rrf.  htfore  the  Ref.  ii,  44  eq.  K* 
sq.;  Fisher,  Bist.  Ref  p.  65,  67  sq.,  245;  Stoot^tofi. 
EccL  Bist.  of  England,  i,  482 ;  ii,  262,  369--385;  Hem » 
Hagenbach,  Ch.  Bist.  of  the  ISth  and  l9tA  Centurin  (In- 
dex in  vol.  ii);  Morell,  Bist.  of  Modem  Pkihsofks,\i 
382  sq.,  356  sq.;  Lect.  on  the  Philos.  Tendeneiei  ofti- 
Age,  lect  iii ;  Ueberweg,  Bist.  ofPhOos.  i,  858, 400, 4Sl 
435,  436,  467  sq.;  ii,  20,  23,  54, 115,  213,  222;  Levi^ 
Bist.  Phiha.  (see  Index  in  vol  ii).     (J.  H.W.) 

Myth,  a  Greek  term  (jav^oq),  which,  boirem.  i« 
not  to  be  found  in  the  Sept  Even  in  the  Apoayrte 
the  wonl  occurs  but  once  (pv^oQ  WMipoc,  Ecde&  xx. 
19,  A.  y.  **  an  unseasonable  tale*^,  and  that  in  a  gcoeni 
sense ;  while,  in  on^  other  passage  (Bar.  iii,  23),  ph' 
Xoyot,  "authors  of  fables,"  has  a  somewhat  doabda' 
meaning.  In  the  N.  T.,  however,  the  wofd  occsn  fivs 
times,  and  always  in  a  severely  disparaging  tease,  i»- 
in  every  instance  is  rendered  "tables**  in  oar  vetnec 
Thus  Timothy  is  warned  against  ** fables  and  cDifits 
genealogies,  which  minister  questions  rather  thin  e«^ 
ly  edifying**  (1  Tim.  i,  4);  and  against  ''profane  » 
old  wives*  fables**  (jSf/S^Xovc  rac  ypat^^ttc  pi&o^f  i^ 
7).  These  *' fables'*  are  opposed  to  *'the  tntb,'  » 
Titus  is  forbidden  to  give  heed  loi^atcoic  /m^C 
Lastly,  in  2  Pet  i,  16  they  are  characterized  ss  et*^ 
^KTfiivoi,  **  cunningly  devised,**  and  are  coDtruted  'svX 
the  sober  testimony  of  eye-witnesses  (oomp.  triw^as^*^^ 
pv^oi,  Diod.  Sic.  i,  98).  Just  so  in  Greek  ^in^cM  if* 
opposed  to  iffTopia  (comp.  Auson.  Prof.  Carm.  il.  % 
"Callentes  mython  plasmata  et  historiam**).  It  b  «'- 
vious,  therefore,  that  in  the  N.  T.  a  myth  is  used  in  k* 
latest  sense  to  express  a  story  invented  as  the  ve>»'y 
for  some  ethical  or  theological  doctrine,  which,  ic  fs-** 
has  been  called  in  later  times  an  ethopo^  or  philv 
pheme.  Yet  the  condemnation  is  special  and  not  ^- 
eral,  and  cannot  point  with  dissatnrfaction  to  m^" 
which,  like  those  of  Plato,  are  the  splendidly  ia»f:iri> 
tive  embodiment  of  some  subjective  tmth,  and  vhc' 
claim  no  credence  for  themselves,  bat  are  only  cwsr 
to  be  regarded  as  the  vehicles  of  spiritual  instract:  ^ 
(see  archbishop  Trench  On  the  ParcMes,  cb.  il  vVr 
he  distinguishes  between  "myth,**  "fiible,*  *'p8Il^^• 
"allegory,"  etc).  That  there  is  nothing  in  such  *'oirrfp" 
to  deserve  reprobation,  nay  more,  that  they  are  a  wi« 
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form  of  teaching,  is  dear  from  the  direct  quotation  of 
mjrthical  stories  by  Jude  (ver.  9, 14),  and  from  the  use 
of  strictly  analogous  modes  of  conveying  truth  (alle- 
gory, fable,  parable,  etc)  in  other  parts  of  the  Bible,  as 
well  as  in  the  writings  of  all  the  wisest  of  mankind.  It 
must,  then,  have  been  the  doctrines  involved,  and  not 
the  "mythical"  delivery  of  them,  which  awoke  the  in- 
dignation of  the  apostles;  and  if,  as  Tertullian  thought 
(^Adp,  VaUnU  iii),  and  as  is  now  generally  believed,  the 
**  myths"  alluded  to  were  the  Gnostic  mythology  of  the 
"J&ons,"  of  which  the  seeds  may  have  been  beginning 
to  devdop  themselves  when  the  pastoral  epistles  were 
written,  we  can  easily  understand  how  they  would  ap- 
pear to  bear  the  stamp  of  "  philosophy  and  vain  deceit." 
Theodoret,  however,  on  Tit.  i,  1^  refers  the  ''Jewish 
fables"  to  the  Mishna  (r^v  vv  avrutv  KaXovfikmiv  iiV' 
TipMnv,  Alford,  ad  loc.). 

No  satisfactory  definition  of  the  word  **  myth"  has 
ever  been  given,  partly  because  of  the  manifold  varieties 
of  myths,  and  partly  because  the  word  has  been  used 
in  several  distinct  senses.     In  Homer  it  is  eqttivalent 
to  \6yog  (^IL  xviii,  2^),  and  Eustathius  remarks  that 
in  later  times  it  came  to  mean  yj/iviiJQ  \6yog  (JL  a, 
29),  to  which  definition  Suidas  adds  that  it  was  XoyoQ 
y^tvoi]^^  if'rovc^wv  r^v  oA^^fiav.     Plutarch,  less  ac- 
curately, confounds  it  ynth.  plauiible  fiction  (Xdyoc  ^iv- 
cifg  ioiKu*Q  d\i}^tv<p)f  and  in  the  Etymologicum  MoQ' 
num  it  is  made,  in  its  technical  sense,  to  mean  a  veiled 
or  enigmatical  narration  (jsv^os  miftaivu  Svo  .  .  .  rov 
n  ffKOTttvbv  \6yov  . . .  kcu  rbv  airXoiv  Xoyov).     Nei- 
ther the  etymology  nor  the  history  of  the  word  help  us 
much.     It  is  derived  from  /iviiu,  to  initiate,  or  fivtuj  to 
sAtttj  and  archbishop  Trench  thinks  that  it  must  there- 
fore have  originally  meant  the  word  shut  up  in  the 
mind,  or  muttered  with  the  lips  {Sjfnon,  of  the  N,  T, 
[2d  ser.]  p.  174),  though  he  admits  that  there  is  no 
trace  of  this  in  actual  use;  and  as,  at  first,  iiv^oq  merely 
means  **  word,"  we  may  even  derive  it  from  an  onoma- 
topceia  of  the  simplest  consonantal  utterance  (m).    It  is 
not  until  Pindar's  time  (jOL  i,  47;  Nem.  vii,  34;  vi,  1) 
that  it  is  used  of  that  which  is  ^  mentally  conceived, 
rather  than  historically  true;"  and  in  Atric  prose  it  as- 
sumes its  normal  later  sense  of  any  legend  or  tradition 
of  the  prehistoric  times.     If,  however,  we  analyze  the 
modem  use  of  the  word,  we  shall  find  that  these  his- 
torical myths,  or  amplified  legends  of  the  remote  past, 
l^nerally  mingled  with  the  marvellous,  do  not  properly 
repreaent  our  notion  of  myths  any  more  than  the  well- 
undentood  philosophemes  to  which  we  previously  al- 
luded.   We  must  learn,  too,  to  distinguish  between  the 
m^-ths  and  the  rationalistic  explanations  thrust  into 
them  by  the  critical  knowledge  of  a  later  age.    If  we 
-wroold  understand  the  true  nature,  for  instance,  of  the 
Cvfeek  myths,  we  must  discard  from  them  the  timidly 
rationalistic  suggestions  of  Hecataeus,  the  severely  com- 
moo-sense  views  of  Pakephatus,  and  the  unsympathiz- 
ingly  sceptical  rashness  of  £u§mems,  no  less  than  the 
profband  moral  intentions  which  have  so  often  been 
truisferred  to  them  by  the  speculative  genius  of  a  Bacon 
or  a  Coleridge. 

A  myth  proper,  then,  is  neither  a  philosopheme  nor  a 
le^nd.     It  is  best  described  as  a  spontaneous  product 
of  the  youthful  imagination  of  mankind — the  natural 
form  nnder  which  an  infant  race  expresses  its  concep- 
tions and  convictions  about  supernatural  relations  and 
prehistoric  events.     It  is  neither  fiction,  histoiy,  nor 
philosophy;  it  is  a  spoken  poetry,  an  uncritical  and 
cbildlike  history,  a  sincere  and  self-believing  romance. 
It  does  not  invent,  but  simply  imagines  and  repeats;  it 
mBy  err,  but  it  never  lies.    It  is  a  narration,  generally 
dijurvdlous,  which  no  one  consciously  or  scientifically 
invents,  and  which  every  one  unintentionally  falsifies. 
**  It  isy"  says  Mr.  Grote,  ^  the  natural  effusion  of  the  un- 
lettered, imaginative,  and  believing  man."     It  belongs 
to  an  age  in  which  the  understanding  was  credulous 
stiid  confiding,  the  imagination  full  of  vigor  and  vivac- 
ityj  and  the  passions  earnest  and  intense.    Its  very  es- 


sence consists  in  the  projection  of  thoughts  into  the 
sphere  of  facts  ("der  Grund-Trieb  des  Mythen  das 
Gedachte  in  ein  Geschehenes  umzusetzen"  [Creuzer, 
Symbolik,  p.  99]).  It  arises  partly  from  the  uncon- 
scious and  gradual  objectizing  of  the  subjective,  or  con- 
fusing mental  processes  with  external  realities;  and 
partly  from  investing  the  object  with  the  feelings  of 
the  subject — that  is,  from  imaginatively  attributing  to 
external  nature  those  feelings  and  qualities  which  only 
exist  in  the  percipient  souL 

The  myth,  then,  belongs  to  that  period  of  human 
piY^ress  in  which  the  mind  regards  *'  histoiy  as  all  a 
fairy  tale."  Before  the  increase  of  knowledge,  the  dawn 
of  science,  and  the  general  dissemination  of  books,  men's 
fancies  respecting  the  past,  and  the  dim  conjectures  of 
nascent  philosophy,  could  only  be  presented  by  these 
traditional  semi-poetic  tales ;  to  borrow  the  fine  expres- 
sion of  Tacitus,  '*Fingunt  simul  creduntque."  So  far 
from  being  startled  by  the  marvellous  and  the  incred- 
ible, they  expected  and  looked  for  it;  while  discrep- 
ancies and  contradictions  were  accepted  side  by  side, 
because  the  critical  faculty  was  wholly  undeveloped. 
**  The  real  and  the  ideal,"  says  Mr.  Grote, "  were  blend- 
ed together  in  the  primitive  conception ; . . .  the  myth 
passed  unquestioned,  from  the  fact  of  its  currency,  and 
from  its  harmony  with  existing  sentiments  and  precon- 
ceptions" {Hist,  of  Greece^  i,  610).  To  the  intensity  of 
a  fresh  imagination,  and  the  necessary  weakness  of  the 
youth  of  huiguage,  we  can  trace  the  origin  of  a  vast 
number  of  myths.  In  those  eariy  days  men  looked  at 
all  things  with  the  large,  open  eyes  of  childish  wonder- 
ment. The  majority  of  phenomena  which  they  saw 
and  enjoyed  were  incapable  of  other  than  a  metaphor- 
ical or  poetical  description ;  and  even  if  language  had 
been  more  developed  it  would  have  responded  less  ac- 
curately to  their  thoughts,  because  they  seriously  trans- 
ferred their  own  feelings  and  emotions  to  the  world 
around  them,  and  made  themselves  the  measure  of  all 
things.  Thus  the  hunter  regarded  the  moon  and  stars^ 
which  "  glanced  rapidly  along  the  clouded  heaven*'  as 
a  "  beaming  goddess  with  her  nymphs ;"  and 

"Sunbeams  npon  distant  hills. 
Gliding  apace  with  shadows  in  their  train, 
Might,  with  small  help  flrom  fancy,  be  transferred 
Into  fleet  Oreads  sportinc  visibly." 

Woi^wortn,  Sxeunkm,  bk.  iv. 

Thus  the  manifold  aspects  of  nature,  imaginatively 
conceived  and  metaphorically  described,  furnished  at 
once  a  large  mythology;  and  when  these  elements 
were  combined  and  arranged  for  the  purpose  of  illus- 
trating eariy  scientific  or  theological  conceptions,  and 
were  corrupted  by  numberless  erroneous  etymologies 
of  words,  whose  true  origin  was  forgotten,  we  have  at 
once  the  materials  for  an  extensive  and  sometimes  in- 
scrutable mythology.  In  the  early  stage  of  the  myth, 
confined  to  the  period  when  everything  is  personified, 
it  is  as  difficult  to  distinguish  between  what  was  re- 
garded as  fancy  and  what  was  believed  as  fact  as  it  is 
to  this  day  in  the  rude  and  grotesque  legends  of  Poly- 
nesians and  North  American  Indians.  But  in  a  later 
time,  when  myths  were  preserved  in  writing  and  sys- 
tematized into  dogmas,  the  poetical  imaginative  facul- 
ties had  oiten  well-nigh  evaporated,  and  that  which  had 
originally  been  meant  as  half  a  metaphor  was  prosa- 
ically hardened  into  a  real  and  marvellous  fact.  Thus 
in  many  myths,  as  they  were  finally  preserved,  we  may 
see  the  mere  misconceptions  of  a  metaphor,  and  the 
guesses  of  a  most  imperfect  etymology,  mingling  in 
two  distinct  streams  with  the  original  simple  poetic 
tale.  Any  one  who  considers  the  evanescent  "  tradi- 
tion" of  untutored  polytheism  as  it  is  displayed  among 
modem  savages,  may  watch,  even  at  the  present  day, 
the  growth  and  swiA;  diffusion  of  myths ;  but  we  mnst 
look  into  various  histories  of  civilized  people  (and  es- 
pecially into  that  of  Greece)  to  see  such  myths  first  er- 
roneously systematized  into  definite  narratives,  to  be 
deliberately  believed— then  partially  and  timidly  ra- 
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tionalized — next  oontemptnously  rejected — and  finally 
restored  to  their  true  rank  as  the  most  interesting  relics 
of  a  primitive  society,  and  the  earnest  teachings  of  a 
yet  unsophisticated  religious  philosophy. 

This  subject  would  require  a  volume  to  explain  it  ad- 
equately ;  and,  indeed,  it  has  occupied  many  important 
volumes.  All  that  we  have  here  attempted  is  to  re- 
move a  groundless  and  injurious  prejudice  against  the 
word.  Whether  or  not  there  be  any  myths  in  the 
Bible,  and  especially  in  the  earlier  books,  is  a  question 
which  must  be  settled  pureiy  <m  Us  <non  merits.  See 
Mythical.  Theory.  It  is,  however,  undesirable  that 
the  mere  word  ''myth"  should  be  avoided  by  those 
who  undoubtedly  regard  some  of  the  Biblical  narratives 
as  containing  mythical  elements.  Even  men  like  Bun- 
sen  and  Ewald  bowed  to  popular  prejudice  in  shunning 
the  word;  and  of  the  English  theologians,  who  rely  so 
much  on  their  authority,  scarcely  one  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  Dr.  Davidson)  has  ventured  in  this  particular 
to  desert  their  guidance.  Yet  the  word  **  myth"  is  far 
more  reverent  and  far  less  objectionable  than  "  table,*' 
which  some  would  substitate  for  it ;  and  it  is,  as  Dr. 
Davidson  has  pointed  out,  far  more  honest  than  circum- 
locutions which  mean  the  same  thing  (IiUrod.  i,  146). 
It  will  be  observed  that  we  are  here  giving  no  opinion 
whatever  as  to  theybc^  of  the  existence  of  scriptural 
myths,  but  merely  pleading  that  those  Biblical  critics 
who  understand  the  true  nature  of  myths,  and,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  believe  that  here  and  there  in  the  Hebrew 
records  a  mythic  element  may  be  traced,  should  not 
hesitate  to  express  their  conviction  by  the  term  which 
is  most  suitable  and  most  likely  to  secure  for  the  sub- 
ject a  clear  and  fair  cUscussion. 

The  following  are  a  very  few  of  the  more  important 
books  on  the  subject  of  myths :  O.  MUller,  Prolegomena 
zu  finer  WiMenechafilichm  Mytholoyie  (Getting.  1825 
[transl.  by  J.  Leitch,  Lond.  1844]) ;  Grimm,  Deutsche 
Mythologie  ;  Buttmann,  MythoU>gos  ;  Hennann,  UAer 
das  Wesen  und  die  Behandhmg  (L  Mythohgie  ;  Ldbeck, 
Afflaophamus  {  Creuzer,  Symbolik  und  Mythohgie  der 
AUen  Volker;  Kitzsch,  flelden-JSage  der  Grieehen;  Bot- 
tiger,  Kunst'Mythologie  d  Grieehen ;  Kavanagh,  Myths 
traced  to  their  primary  Source  through  Language  (1856). 
The  subject  has  of  late  years  received  three  important 
contributions — Mr.  Grote*s  History  ofGreece^  vol.  i ;  Prof. 
Max  MlUler's  Essay  on  Greek  Mythology  (Oxford  Essays, 
1856) ;  and  Cox,  Mythology  of  die  A  ryan  Nations  (Lond. 
1878, 2  vols.  8vo). — Kitto,  s.  v.     See  Mythology. 

Mythical  Theory,  an  attempt  to  destioy  the  sa- 
cred character  of  Scripture  by  considering  its  contents 
as  myths  similar  in  their  nature  and  origin  to  those  of 
ancient  mythology.  It  is  the  result  of  the  theological 
systems  of  Kant,  Hegel,  Semler,  £ichhom,Woolston,and 
has  found  its  fullest  development  in  Strauss's  Life  of 
Jesusj  and  his  Old  Faith  and  New,  The  only  question 
we  can  consider  here  is  whether  the  sayings  of  the  O. 
and  N.  T.  can  or  cannot  really  be  considered  as  myths. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  word 
fiv^oc,  derived  from  /ivw,  to  close  the  eyes,  has  the  same 
root  as  nufstery  and  mystic,  and  points  to  the  shadowy 
conceptions  of  the  soul,  the  thoughts  which  find  next  an 
expression  in  words.  Hence  it  represents  not  merely 
the  expression,  but  also  the  narrative,  especially  such  as 
finds  ito  origin  in  the  vague  ancient  times,  and  conse- 
quently fables  and  sayings  undeserving  of  belief  (1  Tim. 
iv,  7,  ypaufSeiQ  fw^ovc  wapairov ;  oomp.  2  Tim.  iv,  4, 
where  it  is  opposed  to  the  dkri^tia ;  Tit.  i,  14,  'lovda'iieol 
/iiJdot)i  and  generally  every  tradition  unworthy  of  be- 
ing believed  (1  Tim.  i,  4;  /iv^oc  ffiooptfffikvoif  2  Pet.  i, 
16).  The  ancients  called  untrustworthy  sayings  ftv^o- 
XoytifiOj  and  the  narration  of  them  ftv^oKoyia.  But 
by  the  word  myths  was  formerly,  and  until  of  late,  un- 
derstood not  only  the  history  of  the  gods,  but  also  many 
other  traditions  which  rest  on  but  slight  or  sometimes 
no  historical  foundation.  Hera  we  have,  then,  to  estab- 
lish the  difference  between  myths  and  tradition.  The 
latter  is  the  verbal  relation  of  a  fact,  at  first  very  cor- 


rect, bat  generally  becoming  obscored  in  the  eamt  of 
time  by  additions  and  embellishments  added  to  iL  In 
modem  times  the  distinction  has  become  Hill  nore 
marked;  as  myths  are  made  to  be  fables  resting  oo  an 
idea  only,  and  developed  as  if  they  were  truib,  ihou^k 
generally  connected  either  with  persons,  places,  oc  m- 
cumstanoes  which  have  really  existed,  while  by  tiaifitiar 
is  understood  the  transmission  of  real  Acts  or  erentf 
connected  with  an  idea.     Strains,  in  his  Life  ofJmt. 
defines  myths  as  *'  the  historical  garb  (of  the  orifnul 
Christian  ideas)  used  in  the  aiml^w  poeticsl  trviiiii-fl 
(of  the  early  Chnreh)  which  compoaes  the  whole  of  iIk 
GospeL"    It  is  in  the  nature  of  myths  to  be  oftoi  s  m\ 
of  symbol  of  the  thoughts  limn  which  tber  spna^ 
This  connection  between  them  is  well  established  is 
Ullmann,  Historisch  oder  Mythisck  (Hamb.  1838,  p.  5(1 
sq.).     Both  are  realizations  of  an  idea;  in  the  mobbl 
by  signs,  in  the  myth  by  words.     *'The  symbol  ex- 
presses the  immediate  and  permanent  comwction  be- 
tween the  supernatural  and  the  physicaL    The  mjih 
can  take  its  rise  in  historical  elements  which  it  sseimi- 
lates,  or  simply  in  the  thoughts;  this  esubliihes  ifce 
distinction  between  historical  and  philoeophiesl  id>i1u. 
between  which  extremes,  of  course,  there  sre  msay  io- 
termediates."    Both  myths  and  tradition  are,  thai,  dis- 
tinct from  history,  but  form  the  vague  mist  out  of  wlmi 
history  steps  forth.   This  leads  to  a  distinction  betvec& 
the  historical  period  of  a  people*8  existence,  or  tbsi 
when  tradition  commences  to  be  certain,  and  the  mrth- 
ical  period.     Now  to  the  Bible  student  and  to  eviiT 
Christian  arises  the  question,  first  clearly  propoRd  br 
Herder,  whether  in  the  original  histoiy  of  mankindfaiHi 
especially  of  the  chosen  people,  the  same  nik  btto 
good  that  the  time  of  tradition  was  preceded  by  a 
mythical  period.     This  proposition  may  piobibly  be 
admitted  in  a  modified  form ;  but  the  expresaon  aj^w 
must  be  rejected,  as  many  erroneous  views  would  ofbcr- 
wise  become  entangled  with  it,  and  because  *^ve  iie 
used  to  hear  it  especiaUy  applied  to  the  fantastic  jauic^ 
tions  of  the  poeta  of  heathen  religions"  (Ullmaim.  p.  3i^<- 
Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  O.  T.  contains  pan^n 
the  sense  of  which  is  traditional  and  mythic,  snd  ibn 
acute  criticism  is  required  to  get  at  real  historicsl  ewt* 
in  their  true  order,  not  only  in  the  apocryphsl  book» 
but  even  in  those  recognised  as  canonicaL  The  necesRij 
of  such  criticism,  which  in  former  times  was  slto^tber 
neglected  as  useless,  has  become  evident  after  tb«  at- 
tacks of  freethinkers  and  deists,  and  especially  maa  ibt 
rationalists  have  brought  forth  their  theoiy  of  Dytte 
and  traditions  to  attack  the  reality  of  miracki,  "« 
these  are  never  to  find  a  place  in  history." 

Dr.  M'Clintock  (m  the  preface  to  his  tran^tiOT  if 
Neander's  Life  of  Christ,  N.  Y.  1848,  p^  xiv  sq.)  hai  tb» 
sketched  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  mythical  proc- 
ess of  criticism,  as  the  natural  outgrowth  of  the  istiosi- 
alistic  form  which  infidelity  assumed  in  Geimaiiy: 

**  The  declared  nlm  of  the  rationalists  was  urhiter^ 
the  Bible  on  ratioruil  principles:  that  is  to  ray,  to  iU 
nothinsr  In  It  beyond  me  scope  of  human  resMm.  \< 
puppnsinc  its  writers  to  be  impostors,  nor  deoyiog  tte 
record  to  be  a  legitimate  source,  in  a  certain  renNLoft^ 
ligiooB  iustmction,  tb^  sought  to  free  it  from  ereiytbicf 
supenicUural ;  deeming  it  to  be,  not  a  direct  divine  rer^ 
laiion,  but  a  product  of  the  human  mind,  aided,  IsdctG. 
by  Divine  Providence,  but  In  no  extraordinary  or  sitnr; 
nlotts  way.  The  mirades,  therefore,  had  to  be  explslf «« 
away ;  and  this  was  done  in  any  mode  that  the  iBgesmj 
or  philosophy  of  the  expositor  miffht  sagxeet  Somet  Jn» 
for  instance,  they  were  no  mirscles  at  all,  bnt  sinpietr- 
nral  facts,  and  all  the  old  interpreters  had  mlsoaderru^ 
the  writers.  Sometimes,  again,  the  writers  of  the  natt 
h\BtoTj  misnnderstuod  the  facts,  deeming  them  to  be  nv 
racnlons  when  they  were  not:  e.  g.  when  Chrli*  *bea« 
the  sick,*  he  merely  prescribed  for  then,  as  a  kind  pkn.; 
clan,  with  skill  and  sncoeea;  when  he  'raised  the  ocw- 
he  only  restored  men  Arom  a  swoon  or  trance:  wbm  t< 
'snbdned  the  storm,*  there  was  simply  a  happy  [^^^^ 
deuce,*  making  a  strong  impression  nnon  tne  aiiod*  *< 
the  disciples:  when  he  fed  the  'five  thoaaaad,* he  oe^ 
set  an  example  of  kindness  and  benevolence  which  t^: 
rich  by-standers  eagerly  followed  by  opting  their  •*<««* 
to  feed  the  hungry  mnitltnde,  etc.  But  even  this  tl*^ 
exegesis,  when  stretched  to  lla  ntouMt  a^aeUy,  wcoiA 
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not  explain  every  case :  gome  parts  of  the  narradTes  were 
0iubl>oruly  QDyieldlng,  and  new  methods  were  demanded. 
Fur  men  who  had  gone  so  far,  it  was  easy  to  go  farther— 
tbe  text  ilself  was  not  spared :  this  passage  was  donbtftil, 
that  was  cormpt,  a  third  was  sptirfons.  In  short, '  criti- 
cism,' as  this  desperate  kind  of  mterpretation  was  called, 
was  at  last  able  to  miike  anything,  and  in  a  fair  way  to 
make  nothing^  ont  of  the  sacred  records.  Bnt  still  the  ra- 
tionalist agreed  with  the  orthodox  supernataralist  in  ad- 
miuing  that  there  was,  at  bottom,  a  basis  of  substantial 
trnth  in  the  records,  and  asserted  that  his  efforts  cmly 
tended  to  (tee  the  substantive  verity  firom  the  envelop- 
taients  of  fable  or  perversion  with  which  tradition  had  in- 
vested it.  The  admission  was  a  fotal  one.  The^  absurdi- 
ties to  which  the  theorv  led  could  not  long  remain  unde- 
tected. It  was  soon  shown,  and  shown  effectually,  that 
this  vaunted  criticism  was  no  criticism  at  all ;  that  the 
«>biecdoDB  wbidi  it  offered  to  the  Gospel  history  were  as 
old  as  Porphyry,  or,  at  least,  as  the  English  Deists,  and 
had  been  refated  again  and  again ;  that  the  errors  of  in- 
terpretation into  which  the  older  expositors  had  fallen 
might  be  avoided  without  touching  the  truth  and  inspira^ 
tioD  of  the  evangelists ;  and,  in  a  word,  that  there  could 
be  no  medium  between  open  infidelity  and  the  admission 
of  a  supernatural  revelation.  During  the  first  quarter  of 
the  present  century  the  conflict  was  waged  with  ardor  on 
both  sides,  but  with  increasing  energy  on  the  side  of  truth ; 
and  everv  year  weakened  the  forces  of  rationalism.  Still, 
the  theological  mind  of  Germany  was  to  a  considerable 
extent  unsettled:  its  Tholnck  and  Hengstenberg  stood 
strong  for  orthodoxy;  its  Twesten  and  Nitcsch  applied 
the  clearest  logic  to  systematic  theology ;  its  Marheineke 
and  Daub  philosophized  religiously;  its  Bretscbneider 
and  Hase  upheld  reason  as  the  jud^  of  revelation ;  while 
not  a  few  maintained  the  old  rationalism,  though  with 
less  and  less  of  conviction,  or  at  least  of  boldness. 

"It  was  at  this  point  that  Stranss  conceived  the  auda- 
cious Idea  of  applying  the  mythical  theory  to  the  whole 
atmctnre  of  the  evangelical  tilstory.    All  Germany  has 
been  more  or  less  infected  with  the  mytho-manla  since 
the  new  school  of  arcbteologers  have  gone  so  deeply  into 
the  heathen  mythology.    °A  mythls  omuls  priscomm 
hominnm  cum  historia  turn  jphlfosophia  prooedit,*  says 
Heyue;  and  Bauer  asks,  logicallv  enough,  Mf  the  eariv 
history  of  every  people  is  mythical,  why  not  the  Hebrew  V 
The  mere  application  of  this  theoi7  to  the  sacred  records 
WAS  by  no  means  original  with  Stranss :  be  himself  points 
out  a  number  of  instances  in  which  Blchhom,  Gabler,  Va^ 
ter,  etc.,  had  made  use  of  it.    His  claim  is  to  have  ij^veu  a 
completeness  to  the  theory,  or  rather  to  its  apul^tion, 
which  former  Interpreters  had  not  dreamed  oT:  and,  to 
tell  the  truth,  he  has  made  no  halting  work  of  It.    That 
Jeans  lived;  that  he  taught  in  Judea;  that  he  gathered 
disciples,  and  so  Impressed  them  with  his  life  and  teach- 
ing that  they  believed  him  to  be  the  Messiah— this  is 
nearly  the  snm  of  historical  trnth  contained  in  the  evan- 
ffellats,  according  to  Stranss.    Tet  he  ascribes  no  fraudu- 
Teut  desMTu  to  ine  writers;  his  problem  is,  therefore,  to 
account  for  the  form  hi  which  the  narratives  appear ;  and 
this  Is  the  place  for  his  theory  to  work.    A  Messiah  was 
expected;  certain  notions  were  attached  to  the  Messianic 
character  and  ofDce ;  and  with  these  Christ  was  invested 
by  his  followers.    *  Such  and  such  a  thing  must  happen  to 
the  Messiah ;  Jesns  was  the  Messiah ;  therefore  sucn  and 
such  a  thing  must  have  happened  to  him.'    *The  expec- 
tation of  a  Messiah  had  flourished  in  Israel  long  before 
the  time  of  Christ ;  and  at  the  time  of  his  appearance  it 
bad  ripened  into  fhll  bloom ;  not  an  Indefinite  longing, 
either,  but  an  expectation  deflned  by  many  prominent 
characteristics.    Moses  had  promised  (Dent,  xviil,  16)  "a 
prophet  like  unto  himself,"  a  passage  applied,  in  Christ's 
time,  to  the  Messiah  (Acts  ill,  82 ;  vil,  87}.    The  Messiah 
^ras  to  spring  of  David's  line,  and  ascend  his  throne  as  a 
second  Bavid  (Matt,  xxli,  48 ;  Luke  i,  88);  and  therefore  he 
was  looked  for.  in  Christ's  time,  to  be  born  in  the  little 
town  of  Bethlehem  (John  vl,  42  •  Matt.  11, 6).    In  the  old 
legends  the  most  wonderfhl  acts  and  destinies  had  been 
isttribnted  to  the  prophets:  could  less  be  expected  of  the 
Messiah?    Must  not  his  life  be  illnstrated  by  the  most 
splendid  and  significant  incidents  fh)m  the  lives  of  the 
prophets  f    Finally,  the  Messianic  sera,  as  a  whole,  was 
expected  to  be  a  period  of  signs  and  wonders.    The  eyes 
of  the  blind  were  to  be  opened ;  the  deaf  ears  were  to  be 
unstopped :  the  lame  were  to  leap,  etc  (Isa.  xxxv,  eta). 
rrheee  expressions,  part  of  which,  at  least,  were  purely 
flgnradve,  came  to  be  literally  understood  (Matt  xi,  6; 
Ltuke  vil,  81  sq.) ;  and  thus,  even  l)efbre  Christ's  appear- 
ance, the  image  of  Messiah  was  continually  filling  out  with 
new  fleatures.    And  thus  many  of  the  legends  respecting 
Jesus  had  not  to  be  newly  invented ;  they  existed  readv- 
made  in  the  Messianic  hopes  of  the  people,  derived  chiefly 
from  the  Old  Testament, and  only  needed  to  be  transferred 
to  Christ  and  adapted  to  his  character  and  teachings.' 

'*  These  extracts  contain  the  snbsunce  of  Straues's  the- 
ory :  his  book  is  little  more  than  an  application  of  It  to 
tbe  individual  parts  of  the  history  of  Cnriat  as  given  in 
tbe  evangelists.  A  few  instances  of  his  procedure  will 
enffloe.  He  finds  the  key  to  the  miraetUotu  conception  in 
JCatt.  i,  89:  *  All  this  was  done  that  It  might  be  ftalfilled 
'wblcb  was  spoken  of  the  Lord  by  the  prophet,  saylug,' 


etc  *  The  birth  of  Jesns,  it  was  said,  must  correspond  to 
this  passage ;  and  what  was  to  be,  they  concluded,  really 
did  occur,  and  so  arose  the  myth.'  The  account  of  the 
star  of  the  Maglans,  and  of  their  visit  from  the  Bast,  arose 
from  a  similar  application  of  Numb,  xxiv,  17 ;  Psa.  Ixxil, 
10 ;  Isa.  Ix,  l<-6,  etc  The  temptation  of  Christ  was  sug- 
gested by  the  trials  of  Job ;  its  separate  features  helped 
ont  by  Bxod.  xxxiv,  88;  Lev.  xvl,  8, 10;  Dent,  ix,  9,  etc 
The  transfignration  finds  a  starting-point  in  Bxod.  xxxiv, 
29-SO.    So  we  might  so  through  the  book. 

"The  appearance  of  the  work,  as  we  have  said,  produced 
a  wonderfnl  sensation  in  Germany ;  greater,  by  far,  than 
its  merits  would  seem  to  have  authorized.  It  was  the 
heaviest  blow  that  unbelief  had  ever  struck  agalnsi  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  the  question  was,  what  shoold  be  done  ?  The 
Prussian  government  was  disposed  to  utter  Its  ban  against 
the  book ;  and  many  evangelical  theologians  deemed  this 
the  proper  course  to  pursue  In  regard  to  It.  Bnt  Dr.  Ne- 
ander  deprecated  sucn  a  procednre  as  calculated  to  give 
the  work  a  spurious  celeority,  and  as  wearing,  at  least, 
tbe  aspect  of  a  confession  that  it  was  unanswerable.  He 
advised  that  it  should  be  met,  not  by  authority,  bnt  by  ar- 
gument, believing  that  the  truth  had  nothing  to  fear  in 
such  a  conflict.  His  connsel  prevailed ;  and  the  event  has 
shown  that  he  was  right.  Replies  to  Strauss  poured  forth 
in  a  torrent;  the  Gospel  histories  were  subjected  to  a 
closer  criticism  than  ever ;  and  to-day  the  public  mind  of 
Germany  is  nearer  to  an  orthodox  and  evangelical  view 
of  their  contents  than  it  has  been  for  almost  a  century. 

"  Besides  the  general  impulse  given  by  Stranss  to  the 
etudv  of  the  four  Gospels,  he  has  done  theology  another 
gooa  service.  His  book  has  given  a  deadly  blow  to  ra- 
Uonaliam  properly  so  called.  Its  paltry  criticism  and  beg- 
garly interpretations  of  Scripture  are  nowhere  more  ef- 
fectually dissected  than  in  his  Investigations  of  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  history  and  of  the  expositions  that  have 
been  given  of  it  In  a  word,  he  has  driven  rationalism 
ont  ofthe  field  to  make  way  for  his  myths;  and  Neander, 
Eberhard,  and  others  have  exploded  the  myths ;  so  that 
nothing  remains  bnt  a  return  to  the  simple,  tmthfhl  in- 
terpretations which,  in  the  main,  are  given  by  the  evan- 
gelical commentators." 

In  his  New  lAfi  of  Jesiu  (authorized  translation, 
Lond.  1S65|  2  Tola  Svo)  Strauss  thns  defines  his  modi- 
fied and  later  position  (p.  218):  *'I  have,  mainly  in 
consequence  of  Baur^s  hints,  allowed  more  room  than 
before  to  the  hypothesis  of  conscious  and  intentional 
fiction.  This  may  properly  be  called  myth  as  soon  as  it 
has  gained  belief  and  passed  into  the  legend  of  a  peo- 
ple or  a  religious  sect;  for  its  having  done  so  invariably 
shows  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  formed  by  its  author 
not  merely  upon  notions  of  his  0¥m,  but  in  connection 
with  the  consciousness  of  a  majority.**  He  therefore 
still  maintains  that  '*  the  myth,  in  its  original  form,  is 
not  the  conscious  and  intentional  invention  of  an  indi- 
vidual, bnt  a  production  of  the  common  consciousness 
of  a  people  or  religious  circle,  which  an  individual  does 
indeed  first  enunciate,  but  which  meets  belief  for  the 
very  reason  that  such  individual  is  but  the  organ  of 
this  universal  conviction"  (p.  206) ;  and  he  proceeds  to 
explain  how  in  this  way  arose  the  account  of  the  birth 
of  Jesus  in  Bethlehem,  and  the  disappearance  of  his 
l)ody  from  the  tomb.  Yet  he  adds,  ^  Bat  when  we  thus 
point  out  that  an  unconscious  invention  of  such  ac- 
counts was  possible  far  beyond  the  limits  vrithin  which 
they  are  generally  considered  admisuble,  we  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  conscious  fiction  had  no  share  at  all 
in  the  evangelical  formation  of  myths.  The  narratives 
of  the  fourth  Gospel  especially  are  for  the  most  part  so 
methodically  framed,  so  carried  out  into  detail,  that,  if 
they  are  not  historical,  they  can  apparently  only  be 
considered  as  conscious  and  intentional  inventions"  (p. 
208).  Accordingly  he  discards  the  Gospel  of  John  id- 
together  as  being  purely  fictitious.  This  is  the  suici- 
dal act  of  the  mythical  theorists ;  for  once  brought  to 
the  alternative  of  receiving  or  rejecting  the  Gospel  rec- 
ords as  a  simple  question  of  veraciiy,  their  battery  is 
unmasked,  and  the  argument  becomes  one  of  bold  infi- 
delity. Paley  has  proved,  long  ago,  that  the  N.-T. 
vrriteTS  had  no  possible  motive  or  opportunity  for  either 
self-deception  or  imposture. 

Certain  critics  before  Strauss  had  attempted  to  apply 
the  theory  of  historical  mythus  to  the  Gospel  narrative. 
By  historical  mythua  is  meant  the  adornment  of  actual 
facts  by  the  imagination.  Strauss,  however,  went  fur- 
ther than  this,  and  adopted  what  he  calls  the  principles 
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of  philoflopbical  mythiu,  i  e.  '*  the  expreasion  of  an 
idea  in  the  form  of  an  imaginary  biography.*^  But 
the  weak  point  in  Strauae^a  systemi  at  which  it  finally 
broke  down,  was  that  he  did  not  assert  the  whole  Gos- 
pel to  be  mythical ;  he  admitted  certain  statements  in 
the  N.-T.  histories  as  facts.  Here,  then,  his  eyatem 
was  as  great  a  failure  as  any  other.  The  very  aim  of 
his  method  was  to  exclude  everything  capricious  or  hy- 
pothetical ;  the  result  of  its  application  was  to  leave  the 
Held  as  much  open  to  caprice  and  hypothesis  as  before. 
Nor  does  his  eventual  denial  of  the  taruthfulness  of 
John's  Gospel  mend  his  system;  it  only  introduces  a 
fresh  element  of  discrimination  and  consequent  perplex- 
ity. Late  researches  go  much  deeper  into  the  idea  of 
the  myth  and  its  application,  particularly  in  the  work 
of  Schelling,  Ueb.  d,  Mythen  d,  aUeaten  Welt  (in  Paulus, 
Memorabilien);  Creuzer;  F.  Baur,  of  Tubingen,  Sym" 
holik  u,  Mythologidj  oder  die  NaturreUgion  d.  Alter- 
thttmt  (Stuttg.  1824-25,  8vo) ;  Ottfried  MUller,  of  Gdt- 
tingen,  Prokpomefta  zu  einer  WisteMchaJlUchenMytholo- 
ffie  (Gdtting.  1825);  A.  Batke,  D.  bibL  TkeoL  d.  A.  Test. 
(Berl.  1835).  In  the  O.  T.  they  consider  as  mythical 
the  history'  of  creation  and  of  the  fall  of  Adam,  the  con- 
sequent punishment,  the  flood,  the  origin  of  the  various 
nations,  and  the  election  of  the  Jewish  people,  as  well 
as  their  covenant  with  Jehovah ;  the  hbtory  of  the  pa- 
triarchs, the  stay  in  Egypt  of  a  family  which  grew  into 
a  nation  (although,  as  shown  by  remaining  monuments, 
this  b  based  on  a  fact),  their  egress  from  Egypt,  the 
giving  of  the  law  on  Mount  Sinai,  the  forty-yean'  jour* 
ne}'  through  the  wilderness,  the  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  Israelites  came  into  possession  of  the  Prom- 
ised Land.  Then  a  great  deal  in  the  following  books, 
as  also  in  the  later  history  of  the  people  and  of  the 
kings,  especially  in  the  form  as  we  find  it  in  the  Book 
of  Chronicles,  where  all  is  made  to  promote  the  priestly 
interest ;  the  greater  part  of  the  history  of  the  prophets, 
and  even  passages  in  the  latest  history  of  the  people, 
as  the  apocryphal  books,  contain  myths  concerning  the 
Maccabees.  All  through,  tradition  is  connected  with 
the  myths  which  form  an  important  dement  in  these 
narratives,  and  both  are  in  the  whole  history  of  the 
Israelites  connected,  in  true  Oriental  style,  with  the 
historical  element.  These  views,  but  often  still  more 
sweeping  and  exaggerated,  were  at  that  time  advanced 
cautiously,  and  used  to  explain  many  passages  in  Script^ 
ure  with  some  show  of  reason ;  the  more  as,  all  line  of 
demarcation  being  destroyed  by  the  generalization  of 
some  assertions,  everything  came  to  be  measured  by  the 
same  standarcL  The  absurdities  of  these  views,  and 
their  impiety,  called  into  existence  an  opposite  party 
which  rejected  the  assertion  of  any  myths  being  con- 
tained in  the  canonical  Scriptures;  and  the  views  of 
the  latter  have  gradually  prevailed  among  the  more 
candid  and  careful  even  of  German  critics.  Traces, 
however,  of  this  mythical  theory  in  an  obscure  or  sub- 
dued form  are  seen  in  Stanley's  Lecturei  on  the  Hist,  of 
the  Jewish  Church;  having  evidently  come  over  from 
Ewald's  destructive  and  arbitrary  method  of  treating 
Jewish  history  in  his  Isradit,  Volk.  A  sounder  and 
soberer  criticism,  however,  has  found  means  to  restore 
the  narratives  of  both  the  O.  and  the  N.  T.  to  their 
proper  rank  as  genuine  history.    See  Rationalism. 

Mythology  (from  ^vdoc,  a  tale,  and  Xoyoc,  a  word) 
is,  according  to  Pococke  (India  in  Greece^  p.  2,  note), 
intended  strictly  as  a  term  synonymous  with  ^inven- 
tion," having  no  historical  basis.  Yet  by  usage  the 
word  is  confined  to  fictions  made  in  the  early  periods  of 
a  people's  existence,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  their 
religious  belief,  and  generally  their  oldest  traditions,  in 
an  attractive  form.  The  tendencv  to  create  mvths  in 
this  way  seems  inherent  in  every  people ;  certainly  there 
is  no  people  so  sunk  into  the  brute  as  to  be  without 
them.  AJid,  what  is  more  noteworthy,  the  systems  of 
mythology  have  by  no  means  ceased  to  exist  even  in 
our  own  day.  They  have  only  taken  different  shapes, 
and  have  been  more  widely  difliiaed.     The  name  ia 


changed,  while  the  essence  remains.     In  loong  thir 
character  of  celestial  reference  they  have  become  mm 
earthh'  and  less  splendid  and  imposing,  but  tbeir  riut 
ity  is  as  great  as  ever.     We  might  almost  aay  of  the 
gods  as  some  do  of  the  relics  of  saints  of  the  Rooufli 
Church,  that  the  more  they  are  divided  the  more  they 
multiply.     The  mystery  with  which  the  popular  ftncr 
delights  to  envelop  them  serves  instead  of  the  imoKv* 
tal  ambrosia  which  minbters  to  tbeir  heavenljr  IKe. 
''Nothing,**  says  De  Gubematis,  ^ clings  to  the  earth 
more  closely  than  a  superstition.     A  scientific  fnith  r> 
quires  years  and  sometimes  centuries  before  it  can  c^ 
tain  general  acceptance.     The  ancient  myth  gives  m 
the  germ  of  many  exbting  tradiHons,  and  in  the  am 
manner  the  current  popular  legends  of^en  explain  Uk 
enigma  of  the  old  celestial  personifications"  {Zocloyieai 
Mythology,  vol.  i,  Introd.}, 

Myths  may  be  divided  into  several  clanes.  Tbe 
most  important  b  the  moral  and  theolo^caL  The  Ut- 
ter of  these  two  b  of  course  the  more  important ;  for  ii 
is  in  the  myth  that  the  oldest  theology  of  ill  iMn> 
Christian  nations  b  embodied.  **  My tbokig)',''  styi  one, 
**  b  not  occupied  merely  or  mainly  with  strange  ftnda 
and  marvellous  fictions,  invented  for  the  sake  of  snmt- 
ment,  but  contains  the  fundamental  ideas  belonging  to 
the  moral  and  religious  nature  of  man  as  the}'  have  beeo 
embodied  by  the  imaginative  faculty  of  the  most  fsvof* 
ed  races.  It  is  thb  dominance  of  the  imsginatioD,  to 
characteristic  of  the  early  stages  of  society,  which  gires 
to  myth  its  pecnlbr  dramatic  expreaaon,  and  ttampi 
the  popular  creed  of  all  nations  with  the  diaracter  of  i 
poedy  of  nature,  of  man,  and  of  God."  Hence  sriicf 
the  great  importance  of  mythological  study  for  the  rdig> 
ious  student,  now  so  universally  recognised. 

Mythology,  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  religioos  or- 
thology,  may  be  taken  in  a  wider  or  a  narrower  stt^ 
In  its  wider  signification  it  includes  all  that  wt»  It- 
licved  or  might  be  afiirmed  concerning  the  gods  of  inr 
polytheistic  system — not  only  theologyt  or  ihe  doctrine 
concerning  their  nature,  attributes,  and  openitioii&  but 
their  interferences  in  the  history  of  the  world,  ftm 
the  very  nature  of  the  case,  the  myth-producing  fiKuhr 
exercises  itself  with  exuberance  only  under  the  polr* 
thebtic  form  of  religion ;  for  there  only  does  a  snfBciaB 
number  of  celestial  personages  exbt  whose  attribato 
and  actions  may  be  clothed  in  a  historical  diem.  Then 
is  nothing,  however,  to  prevent  even  a  mouotheiitic 
people  from  exhibiting  certain  great  ideas  of  their  fath 
in  a  narrative  form,  so  as  by  proeuc  minds  to  be  takes 
for  literal  hbtorical  facts.  The  first  of  these  dixmm 
answers  to  the  doctrine  concerning  God  iband  in  tbe 
Scriptures ;  the  other  to  the  manifestation  of  God  in  Uk 
events  of  the  world,  and  cspedally  in  Jewish  hist(fT. 
Besides  strictly  theological  myths,  there  are  pfarsica] 
myths,  that  is,  fictions  representing  the  most  etrikieg 
appearances  and  changes  of  ext^nal  nature  in  the  f<»n 
of  poetical  hbtory ;  in  which  view  the  connection  f4 
legends  about  gbnts,  chimeras,  etc,  with  regions  uari* 
ed  by  peculiar  volcanic  phenomena,  baa  often  been  ab* 
served.  It  is  diffievH  indeed,  w  pofytheistie  rtHyvw,  ^ 
draw  any  strict  Une  between  physieai  and  tkeA-giti' 
myths;  as  the  divinity  of  all  the  operatioiiB  of  bsmr 
is  the  first  postulate  of  polytheism,  and  every  pbva- 
cal  phenomenon  becomes  the  manifestation  of  s  g«>J> 
Again,  though  it  may  appear  a  contradiction,  there  at 
hbtorical  myths;  that  is,  marrelloiis  legends  about  pe^ 
sons  who  may  with  probability  be  supposed  to  hirr 
actually  exbted.  So  intermingled,  indeed,  b  fact  «Uh 
fable  in  early  times  that  there  must  always  be  a  kii^i 
of  debatable  land  between  plain  theologiad  mjth  la! 
recognised  historical  fact«  The  land  is  occupied  h 
what  are  called  the  heroic  myths;  that  is,  legends  ab«t 
heroes,  onnceming  whom  it  may  offten  be  dnbdU 
whether  they  are  merely  a  sort  of  inferior  and  ixkc 
human-like  gods,  or  only  men  of  more  than  onliur 
powers  whom  the  popular  imaginatiwi  has  eievsted  ix* 
demigods.    Schellittg,  in  hb  frfiiksopby  ofnytholagr 
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uses  fche  word  in  a  somewhat  broad  meaning.  He  says 
that "  these  (divine,  or  mythological)  personalities  are 
1^  the  same  time  thought  of  both  in  certain  naturcU  and 
in  certain  historiccU  ralatlons  to  one  another.  Kronus 
is  called  a  son  of  Uranus;  this  is  a  natural — ^when  he 
emasculates  and  dethrones  his  father,  this  is  a  hiatorical^ 
relation.  As,  however,  natural  relations  in  the  wider 
flenae  are  historieal,  this  element  is  sufficiently  indicated 
when  we  speak  of  it  as  the  historical  one"  {LecL  i,  p.  7). 
And  be  goes  on  to  remark  that  by  their  very  nature  the 
gods  of  heathenism  as  mythological  beings  have  a  his- 
torical character.  They  enter  into  the  world  of  events 
in  that  part  of  the  system  of  heathen  religions,  or  rather 
of  some  religions,  which  speaks  of  their  birth  and  of 
their  relations  among  themselves,  aside  from  any  man- 
ifestations to  men  or  interferences  in  human  affairs. 
But  if  we  make  a  distinction  between  the  doctrinal  part 
of  polytheism,  or  of  any  particular  religion,  as  that  of 
India  or  Greece,  and  the  historical  part  from  which  and 
from  its  cultus  the  doctrinal  part,  or  the  religious  faith, 
ia  ascertained,  we  shall  not  be  £u  out  of  the  way.  For 
the  doctrinal  part  we  refer  to  the  article  Polythbism. 
For  the  sake  of  greater  clearness,  however,  we  shall,  by 
way  of  pre&oe,  proceed  to  enumerate  some  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  ought  to  be  home  in  mind  when  we  treat 
of  mj'thology. 

We  mention  (1)  that  the  divine  power  or  life-giving 
energy  in  nature  was  divided  up  in  heathenism  into 
many  separate  powers,  which  were  personified,  and  even 
became  to  the  heathen  mind  persons,  endowed  with  sep- 
arate wills,  desires,  and  intelligence.    (2)  These  divine 
powen,  or  gods,  cast  off  their  connection  with  the  natural 
object  out  of  which  they  grew,  so  that  the  connection  in 
the  end  was  no  longer  obvious  to  the  heathen  mind.    In 
this  way  they  entered  into  various  relations  to  a  nation, 
a  tribe,  or  a  class  of  men ;  they  acquired  special  moral 
qualities  or  attributes  of  various  kinds;  and  thus  all 
the  interests  of  society  in  all  its  subdivisions,  all  arts 
and  employments,  everything  in  the  physical  world 
and  among  men,  was  placed  under  their  care.     (S) 
They  were  conceived  of  as  having  human  passions  and 
desires;  they  had  distinctions  of  sex — originally  be- 
cause actwe  causes,  as  the  sun,  were  aptly  conceived  of 
as  masculine,  and  jMUf»P€,like  the  earth, as  feminine; 
they  had  marriages  among  themselves,  and  as  they  as- 
sumed human  or  other  shape  at  will,  they  could  have 
connections  with  human  beings  also.     (4)  As  objecte  of 
nature  originally,  and  as  many  in  number,  they  all  had 
limited  powers,  and,  while  they  were  immortal,  had  had 
a  beginning  of  their  existence.    The  theogony — He- 
fliod*s,  for  instance— is  a  part  of  the  cosmogony  which  in 
several  religions  of  heathenism  was  devised — somewhat 
later  than  the  rise  of  mythology — ^to  explain  the  origi- 
nal condition  of  the  world  and  the  way  the  gods  came 
into  existence.      As  man  comes  into  being  by  procre- 
ation, so  in  general  the  existence  of  the  gods  is  in  the 
same  way  accounted  for.     Matter  itself  is  for  the  most 
part  conceived  of  as  etemaL     (5)  When  the  mythologi- 
cal process  was  in  full  activity,  not  only  did  powers  of 
nature  become  persons  before  the  imagination  and  faith 
of  the  polytheist,  but  moral  powers  or  causes  also,  ab- 
stract and  general  conceptions,  feelings,  and  the  like, 
^were  turned  into  personified  agents,  or  even  into  pei^ 
Thus  among  the  Greeks,  Themis,  oryii«r»oe,  Nem- 
or  relribuiion,  the  Moirai  (shares,  allotments, \/ate«, 
Latin  Parece),  became  personified,  and  even  assumed 
personal  existence,  together  with  a  multitude  of  others. 
And  so  by  the  side  of  the  gods,  properly  so  called,  a  mul- 
titude of  subordinate  beings^  who  grew  out  of  such  pei^ 
sonificaiions,  were  worshipped  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  formed  a  portion  of  a  very  large  class 
iwhich  may  be  called  seeoudary  dicin%tie»i  consisting, 
amon^  others,  of  representatives  of  the  life  of  smaller 
objects  in  nature,  such  as  wood,  fountain,  and  other 
nymphs  and  spirits;  or  of  dsmons  attendant  on  higher 
^ckIs,  and  of  heroes,  or  the  spirite  of  deceased  men,  as 
also  of  demigods,  or  men  with  a  divine  father  or  moth- 


er, who  played  a  part  second  to  no  other  in  classical 
mythology.  (6)  The  mythological  age  cannot,  on  ao- 
connt  of  our  want  of  historical  records,  have  any  exact 
limits  assigned  to  it.  It  began  in  the  earliest  infancy 
of  nations*  We  see  the  my  thok^cal  spirit  in  the  Vedas, 
which  point  back  to  an  age  from  1600  to  2000  years  an- 
terior to  the  birth  of  Christ.  We  find  the  Greek  my- 
thology fully  mature  in  the  age  when  the  Homeric  poems 
were  written,  and  a  rude  philosophy  working  up  ite  ma- 
terials in  the  Hesiodic  poems.  Centuries  must  have 
elapsed  before  Homer,  during  which  men  looked  at  nat- 
ure and  the  world  in  this  spirit.  The  poets  collected 
the  myths  of  various  parts  of  Greece,  and  gave  to  them 
a  general  Grecian  stamp,  but  they  did  not  originally  in- 
vent them,  nor  were  the  gods  imported  from  £gypt,  the 
affirmation  of  Herodotus  to  the  oontnury  notwithstand- 
ing. The  end  of  this  mythologizing  spirit  is  also  in- 
d^nite.  Some  few  historical  events  are  intermingled 
with  myths,  but  the  connection  was  later  than  the  myth. 
To  say  that  they  ceased  when  history  began  is  to  say 
no  more,  properly  speaking,  than  that  for  a  time  my- 
thology and  the  historical  spirit  were  in  conflict,  and 
that,  as  the  result,  mythology  was  looked  on  as  the 
history  of  the  past. 

So  far  as  the  actions  and  interferences  of  the  gods 
form  a  part  of  mythology,  it  was  in  no  sense  a  product 
of  imposture.  No  priests  or  poets,  or  persons  sustaining 
both  characters, invented  it.'  The  poet  and  his  hearers 
had  the  same  faith,  and  their  imaginations  were  in  the 
same  mythological  condition :  they  honestly  believed  in 
the  general  doctrines  of  the  theology,  and  the  general 
system  of  divine  interference  in  the  affairs  of  men,  of 
which  they  introduced  the  particulars  into  their  poetry. 
Otherwise  they  could  have  met  with  no  responsive  chord 
in  the  souls  of  the  people;  or,  if  unbelieving  themselves, 
they  would  not  have  searched  out  and  reproduced  the 
myths  all  through  the  epic  age  and  afterwards.  It  is 
folly  to  suppose  that  the  men  of  the  myth-making  times, 
or  of  the  epic  times,  played  with  religion,  or  looked  with 
critical  eyes  on  the  fables  of  the  poets;  or,  for  a  long 
time,  were  injured  in  their  moral  sensibilities  by  the  im- 
moralities and  grossness  of  many  portions  of  the  stories 
which  were  recited  to  them  by  the  rhapsodists.  This, 
however,  is  to  be  observed :  (1)  That  the  epic  poets  of 
the  Homeric  period,  and  of  the  cyclical  school  afterwards, 
must  have  felt  free  to  transform  and  work  over  and  add 
to  the  myths  which  they  received  or  gathered  as  their 
stock  in  trade.  This  is  no  more  than  Christian  believ- 
ers, such  $B  Alilton  or  Klopstock,  have  done,  without  the 
least  suspicion  that  they  were  practicing  a  fraud,  or  irrev- 
erently tampering  with  sacred  things.  (2)  The  logo- 
graphs  or  mythographs — the  collectore  of  mythology 
into  one  corpus,  the  translators  into  prose  of  the  epic 
»aga$ — these  persons  did  allow  themselves  to  make  alter- 
ations; they  may  have  invented  connections  between 
myths,  so  as  to  make  them  fit  into  their  framework  and 
form  one  whole;  they  may  to  some  extent  have  given 
an  improved  version  of  one  or  another  of  the  fables,  un- 
der the  conscious  or  unconscious  influence  of  a  rational- 
izing spirit.  (8)  The  lyric  poets  in  making  use  of  the 
same  materials  went  a  little  further.  Pindar  is  offend- 
ed by  the  immoral  acts  imputed  to  the  gods,  and  thus 
we  see  that  a  higher  moral  standard  is  beginning  to 
cause  a  conflict  between  religious  myths  and  the  moral 
sense.  This  is  mc»e  evident  afterwards,  and  was  one 
of  the  causes  of  the  scepticism  of  later  Greece.  We 
have  on  record  a  remarkable  story  relating  to  Stesi- 
chorua,  one  of  the  earliest  lyric  poets.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  an  ode  he  had  indulged  in  invectives  against 
Helen,  and,  as  a  retribution  for  his  evil  speaking,  lost 
his  eyesight.  He  then  composed  his  H^ena,  in  which 
his  version  of  her  story  was  that  she  never  went  to 
Troy,  but  her  phantom,  or  eidoUmy  took  her  place;  his 
eyesight  was  thereupon  restored.  This  furnished  to 
Euripides  the  aigument  of  the  drama  of  Helena,  llie 
nucleus  of  truth  here  is  that  the  poet  deserted  the  re- 
ceived fable  for  another  which  was  thought  to  be  new 
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with  him  (Stesich.  Fray,  in  Bexgk,  29 ;  Henn.  Prtrf,  in 
Eurip.  HeL ;  Bernhaniy,  GeicA.  Grieek,  IM,  ii,  478).  (4) 
The  tragic  poeta  indulged  in  still  greater  liberties. 
.£schylu8  and  Sophodes,  being  religious  belieyera,  still 
respected  the  myths;  while  £uripides,  an  unbeliever, 
cared  little  for  them  except  as  materisJs  for  his  verse. 
(6)  In  a  still  later  age  they  were  mere  materials  for 
worka  of  poetry  and  art ;  and  that  a  poet  interwove 
them  in  his  narrative  is  no  proof  that  he  received  them 
as  true.  It  must  be  observed,  also,  that  in  the  mouth 
and  recollection  of  the  people  myths  could  not  remain 
txaoUy  Jixed.  They  changed  from  age  to  age.  The 
spot  whera  the  events  were  first  reputed  to  happen  had 
alterwaids  many  oompetitonL  The  actors,  especially 
the  minor  actors,  varied.  The  poets  chose  what  suited 
them  best,  or  what  first  presented  itself.  Hence  it  hap- 
pens that  a  more  antique  fonn  of  a  myth  is  sometimes 
jHcked  out  of  the  fragments  of  some  obscure  writer, 
or  of  some  modem  author  like  Pausauias,  who  went 
about  among  the  people,  or  had  access  to  authorities 
now  lost. 

The  main  inquiry  is,  How  did  the  myths  arise,  if 
neither  priest  nor  poet,  neither  fraud  nor  conscious  in- 
vention, was  the  source  of  the  great  mass  of  them? 
When  we  say  that  they  arose  by  the  power  of  the  im- 
agination looking  at  the  world  as  being  full  fA  life,  or 
by  the  my  thologizing  process,  we  say  nothing.  When 
we  draw  analogies  from  modem  myths — as  the  story  of 
Koland,  or  the  Holy  (irail,  or  the  epic  of  Arthur  and 
his  Knights — or  trace  the  marvellous  alterations  which 
the  life  of  Alexander  the  Great  underwent  in  a  series 
of  poems  and  prose  narratives,  to  be  found  in  all  the 
languages  of  Europe  and  in  some  of  those  of  Asia,  we 
still  fall  short  of  the  explanation  (comp.  Grate,  H^  of 
Greece,  i,  end).  For  in  the  fint  place  there  is  in  moat 
of  the  modem  myths  a  germ  of  fact,  as,  for  instance,  in 
the  story  of  Roland ;  but  the  myths  relating  to  the  gods 
had  no  intrinsical,  but  only  physical,  facts  for  their  foun- 
dation. When  we  come  to  the  myths  of  the  heroic 
times  of  Greece,  there  must  have  been  historical  events 
in  some  shape,  perhaps  very  much  distorted,  out  of 
which  they  grew.  The  machinery  in  the  epic  stories 
founded  on  these  myths — ^in  other  words,  the  interven- 
tions of  the  gods — ^were  conformed  to  a  belief  of  an  age 
when  the  material  was  first  chosen  for  the  songs  of  the 
rhapsodists;  but  the  difficulty  still  remains  how  the  re- 
ligious element  of  the  myths  became  united  with  the 
rest.  It  is  easy  enough  to  see  that  a  story  like  that  of 
Rtdand,  or  a  tradition  of  a  siege  of  Ttoy,  possessing 
sources  of  interest  for  the  national  mind,  should  by  and 
by  grow  in  the  multitude  of  its  details,  be  woriced  over, 
be  filtered  in  the  mouth  of  the  people  or  by  the  poets — 
this  is  what  happms  on  a  small  scale  every  day ;  but  it 
is  hard  to  account  for  the  turning  of  celestial  phenom- 
ena into  events  of  history.  This  does  not  happen  now. 
The  power  to  do  it  is  lost  If,  for  instance,  the  passage 
of  the  sun  through  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac — a  yearly 
occurrence — becomes,  through  some  faith  of  the  ancient 
mind  and  some  power  of  the  imagination,  the  series  of 
labors  of  a  demigod  like  Hercules,  struggling  against 
monsters  on  the  earth,  and  doing  his  work  in  its  par- 
ticulan  once  for  all,  we  must  say  that  there  is  no  anal- 
ogy for  this  in  the  present  state  of  the  workL  The 
world  of  physical  nature  and  the  world  of  history  are 
separated  now  by  fixed  limits.  How  in  the  mytho- 
logical age  did  a  fact  of  nature  turn  into  a  fact  of  his- 
tory ?  That  is  the  great  difiiculty  which  we  encounter 
while  speculating  on  mythology,  and  it  meets  us  in  all 
the  fables  concerning  the  gods  of  such  a  nation  as  Greece, 
India,  or  ancient  Germany.  Mythok^y  must  continue 
a  mystery  until  this  i»  explained. 

In  attempting  a  solution  of  a  part  of  this  problem,  we 
must  bear  in  mind  the  conception  of  the  gods  already 
spoken  of,  and  the  sway  of  Uie  imagination  looking  out 
on  the  life  of  the  worid,  and  conceiving  of  it  as  directly 
originated  by  superhuman  spiritual  causes,  and  not  as 
yet  recognising,  to  the  degree  that  we  do,  the  control 


of  secondary,  physical  laws.  Take  a  sbgle  instance, 
that  of  Apolla  We  assume  here  that  Apollo  vis  at 
first  a  sun -god;  this,  although  no  traces  of  soch  tn 
identification  appear  in  the  poets  before  JSschyloa,  and 
although  it  has  been  denied  by  some  writers  on  my- 
thology (as  by  Voss,  MythoL  Briefer  u,  »78  sq.),  is  now 
admitted  by  the  Uiter  and  best  scholais,  in  whose  bandB 
the  Greek  religion  has  been  cleared  of  many  of  its  difii- 
cultiea  (as,  e.  g.,  Creozer,  Welcker,  Preller,  and  others). 
And  it  was  the  sun-god  with  a  personality  aitet  the 
fashion  of  men,  although  the  sun,  JSTettot,  still  retained 
a  plaoe-~a  subofdinate  place— in  Greek  worehip,  just  as 
Demeter,  the  earth-goddess,  entered  into  the  events  of 
the  world  by  the  side  of  Gasa,  eartJkt  whoee  action  was 
nearly  confined  to  the  myths  of  the  cosmogony.  Tbe 
sun  was  thought  to  prodoce  pestilence  through  the  ex- 
cessive heats  of  sommer  and  autumn.  Apcdlo  there- 
fore was  conceived  of  as  originating  pestilential  diacaae. 
The  sun*8  rays  are  naturally  thought  of  as  darted  forth 
froni  the  body  of  the  sun  itself.  Apollo  now  became  an 
aroher,  the  god  of  the  silver^bow ;  and  when  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Iliad  enl  disecue  was  sent  through  the 
army  before  Troy,  it  was  because  Apollo  was  angry  at 
the  treatment  which  his  priest,  Ghrysee,  met  with  from 
Agamemnon.  Here  we  have  moral  ideas,  the  god's 
protection  of  an  injured  suppliant,  and  relations  which 
only  a  personal  existence  could  aasume.  The  god  came 
down  from  Olympofr— where  we  have  a  society  of  the 
upper  gods  under  Zeus — ^he  shot  his  arrow  into  the 
aimy,  the  mules  and  dogs  first,  then  the  men,  were 
smitten  and  died.  But  this  sun-god  has  human  feel- 
ings and  can  be  propitiated ;  he  can  turn  away  his  darts 
and  heal  disease.  Perhaps  here,  too,  a  physical  phe- 
nomoion  may  explain  the  attribute,  that  as  the  ann 
generates  pestilence  when  there  is  an  undue  amount  of 
moisture  and  heat,  so  his  tempered  rays  bring  health. 
However  this  may  be,  the  author  of  pestilence  became 
the  arretier  of  it ;  he  is  called  Hekaergoe,  the  drirfr  o<,  j 
and  in  the  Doric  dialect  ApeUon,  the  averter,  which  in 
common  Greek  became  ApoUon.  As  an  averter,  he  is 
the  curer  of  disease — Pawn  or  Ptean,  the  healer.  His 
connection  with  music  and  poetry  is  more  accidental; 
and  his  relations  to  political  and  social  life  (which  were 
so  important  that  he  became  the  leading  divinity  of 
Greece)  must  be  explained  on  historical  grounds.  His 
name,  Phcebus,  the  bright  or  pure,  brings  him  again 
into  connection  with  the  sun  and  with  purifying  rites. 
He  was  a  source  of  inspiration  as  well  at  Delphi  as  to 
others  besides  the  priestess  of  the  orade — for  instance,  to 
the  Sibyls.  All  this,  however,  does  not  reach  the  diffi- 
culty. It  is  quite  conceivable  that  mythological  divin- 
ities should  thus  arise,  as  well  as  that  events  which  are 
of  common  occurrence  should  be  attributed  to  a  special 
god.  But  go  beyond  such  events,  and  yon  get  into 
deeper  water.  Take  the  story  of  Niobe,  for  instance, 
and  its  explanation  by  two  of  the  principal  mythologers, 
Welcker  {Gr.  GdUer.  iii)  and  PreUer  {Gr,  MythoL  ii. 
283).  Omitting  deUils,  Niobe,  daughter  of  Tantsloh 
the  mother  of  many  children,  exalted  herself  agaimt 
Leto  (Latona)  because  she  had  given  birth  to  two  chil- 
dren only,  Apollo  and  Artemis.  Accordingly  the  angry 
god  avenged  his  mother;  the  children  of  Niobe  were 
shot  down,  and  she  wasted  away  in  grief.  She  was 
turned  into  stone,  and  her  stone  image  was  ahown  on 
Mount  Sipylns,  not  far  from  Magnesia,  in  Asia  Minor. 
This  ia  an  Asiatic  myth,  naturalized  in  Greece  proper^ 
and  it  ingnifies  the  decay  of  the  products  of  the  earth. 
Niobe  is  Rhea,  the  earth-mother,  whose  mulritude  of 
ofhpring,  bom  in  spring,  are  witJiered  by  the  god  of 
light  in  autumn ;  or,  as  Welcker  explains  it,  the  new 
or  renewed  nature  (Niobe  being  from  the  root  denoting 
new)f  losing  her  children  by  the  solar  heat,  mouraa  for 
them  like  Rachd.  What  rendera  this  fiihle  very  re- 
markable is  the  stone  on  Mount  Sipylua,  which  many 
travellen  describe  (comp.  Hamilton,  Atia  Mmor^  i,  49, 
60)  as  having  the  nsemblance  of  an  image.  Nov, 
whether  these  or  other  explanatinns  deserve  ths  prefer- 
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enoe,  we  have  an  annually  recarring  event  tamed  into 
a  historical  and  personal  event  that  happened  once  for 
all.  Here  the  difficulty  comes  up  again,  and  is  coming 
up  continually.  The  myth  of  Cybele  and  Attis,  that  of 
Adonis  or  Tharomuz,  that  of  Osiris,  in  the  same  way 
probably  arose  out  of  annually  recarring  physical  phe- 
nomena, and  yet  they  stood  before  the  ancient  mind  as 
individual  events  that  did  not  repeat  themselves.  In 
these  myths  dead  gods  represent  the  annual  decay  of 
life  in  nature.  And  so  with  much  more  certainty  can 
we  interpret  the  rape  of  Proserpine  in  a  physical  way. 
She  is  matched  by  the  underground  king — Hades,  or  the 
invisible  one— and  carried  to  his  abode  within  the  earth 
to  be  his  wife.  Here  the  myth  takes  the  form  of  a 
litealing  of  a  bride,  which  can  be  traced  in  Greece,  and 
even  now  is  found  in  the  practice  of  many  tribes.  In 
consequence  of  the  protests  and  grief  of  Deroeter,  it  was 
arranged  that  she  should  be  on  earth  with  her  mother 
two  thirds  of  the  year,  and  one  third  below  with  her 
husband,  Hades.  This  threefold  division  clearly  points 
to  the  division  of  the  season  in  the  early  times  of  Greece 
into  spring,  summer,  and  winter  (literally,  edr^  early 
time;  tkeros,  hot  dme;  and  ckeima,  either  jnouT-time, 
from  a  root  extant  in  Sanscrit,  or  pouHnghtime,  rainy 
time,  from  Greek  x^<*')<  Thus  the  principle  of  vege- 
tative life  manifests  itself  in  spring  and  summer  only. 
Thia  myth  m  the  most  important  one  that  the  Greeks 
had,  as  it  lay  at  the  foundation  of  the  worship  and 
mysteries  at  Eleusis.  We  have  explained  it  in  its  main 
features  to  our  satisfaction ;  but,  supposing  that  we  have 
been  successful,  the  conversion  of  a  recurring  physical 
phenomenon  into  a  historical  event  which  appears  in 
it  we  find  hard  to  explain.  We  may  say  the  gods  be- 
came persons:  their  attributes,  before  physical,  are  now 
personal  attributes;  what  they  do  must  have  a  histori- 
cal quality,  must  be  like  human  actions ;  so  that  if  any- 
thing physical  was  attributed  to  them  before,  it  would 
be  incongruous  with  their  new  personal,^  non-physical 
nature.  But  still  this  turning-point  is  dark  to  us,  be- 
canse  we  are  other  men  than  those  of  the  mythological 
period ;  we  have  no  longer  the  mythological  faculty  in 
its  full  exercise — nay,  it  is  all  but  dead.  The  anthro- 
pomorphic tendency — which  men  cannot  escape  from 
in  speaking  of  the  God  of  the  Scriptures  whenever  they 
are  exalted  in  their  feelings — aided  the  mythological 
prooeae,  as  well  as  the  desire  to  express  an  object  of 
worship  in  human  form.  But  this  pertains  rather  to 
the  article  Polythkism,  where  it  will  be  spoken  of  more 
at  length. 

'  Not  all  nations  are  equally  mytholc^cal,  and  some 
which  have  historical  myths  to  show  are  not  rich  at  all 
in  religious  myths.  The  Aryan  race  had  in  most  of  its 
divisions,  as  among  the  HindCis,  the  Greeks,  the  Ger- 
mans and  Northmen,  and  the  Slavonians,  a  great  rich- 
neaa  of  conception  and  imagination  in  this  respect;  but 
to  none  was  it  given  as  to  the  Greeks  to  stamp  the  im- 
press of  beauty  on  their  mythology,  so  that  their  art 
and  poetry,  although  built  on  mythology,  still  charms 
the  Christian  worid.  The  Romans  were  poor  in  the 
number  of  their  religious  myths,  for  which  the  reason 
may  be  that  they  were  formal  and  conscientiously 
scrupulous  in  their  Wbrship  rather  than  free  and  gay; 
or  poesiUy  their  myths  may  have  been  driven  into  ob- 
liWon  by  early  culture  derived  from  Greece.  The  She- 
mitic  nations  and  Egypt  had  also  a  poor  mythology, 
oopioos  as  the  pantheon  of  the  last  mentioned  was. 
It  is  said  that  the  myth  of  Isis,  Osiris,  and  Typhon  was 
their  only  one.  Thus  it  must  either  have  expelled  others 
from  cirouLation,  or  none  ever  existed.  Probably  there 
were  other  myths  in  remote  times.  The  Persian  re- 
ligion waa  of  Aryan  origin,  although  in  centring  all 
interest  on  the  lasting  strife  between  Ormiisd  and  Ah- 
riman  it  seema  to  have  somewhat  chilled  the  myth- 
making  power.  Its  pantheon  of  inferior  gods  or  dss- 
mona  waa  copious  enough,  but  the  grand  moral  idea 
swallowed  up  every  other.  Their  myth-making  faculty 
is  exercised  in  their  cosmogony  and  eschatology,  but 


concerns  itself  little  with  special  historical  relations  be- 
tween man  and  the  divinities.  The  primitive  tribes  of 
this  continent  ware  far  from  wanting  in  this  power,  al- 
though the  forms  of  their  myths  are  Uke  the  imaginings 
of  children.  All  this  shows  that  mankind  are  much  the 
same  in  all  races,  that  resemblances  do  not  necessarily 
prove  one  or  another  race  to  have  been  the  borrower, 
and  that  the  religions  of  nature,  man  being  what  he  is, 
have  a  necessary  existence.  Again,  the  myths  of  a  re- 
ligious character,  in  which  the  gods  enter  into  human 
history,  show  a  craving  on  the  part  of  man  for  inter- 
course with  the  gods.  It  was  no  strange  thing  that 
myths  should  arise  where  there  was  no  revelation,  or 
where  a  primitive  revelation  had  been  lost;  it  was 
equally  not  strange  that  a  real  revelation  should  take 
the  historical  form. 

There  are  certain  myths  which  narrate  the  origin  of 
the  world  and  the  births  of  the  gods.  These  cosmo- 
gonical  and  theogonical  narratives  are  found  alike  among 
the  Indians  of  thb  continent,  among  the  Greeks,  the 
Syrians,  in  the  Teutonic  race,  and  elsewhere.  These  of 
course  can  be,  in  great  part,  nothing  else  than  early 
human  speculations  put  into  a  religious  mythic  shape. 
They  are  the  rude,  childish  philosophy  of  early  men,  who 
try  to  solve  the  riddles  presented  to  human  reflection 
without  knowledge  of  law  and  of  the  world.  We  be- 
lieve we  may  affirm  it  to  be  a  general  truth  that  no 
natural  religion  conceives  of  a  creation  out  of  nothing, 
and  to  a  great  extent  the  gods  had  no  eternal  existence. 
There  was,  then,  a  necessity  of  a  primitive  form  or  stuff 
out  of  which  the  life  and  thought  of  the  world  was 
evolved.  In  the  Greek  speculation  on  the  first  origin 
of  things,  the  rudest  shape  of  matter  was  the  first,  and 
the  progress  was  towards  the  more  perfect,  until  their 
thought  reached  the  present  condition  of  things.  In 
Hesiod's  theogony  there  is  a  strange  mixture  of  true 
personalities  and  allegorical  ideas,  but  a  connection  of 
one  with  another,  a  birth  or  evolution,  runs  through  all 
except  the  first.  Chaos  came  to  be  (iy^vero);  then 
the  broad-breasted  Earth,  and  Tartarus  in  the  dark  re- 
cess of  spacious  Earth,  and  Eros  (most  beautiful  among 
the  immortal  gods).  From  Chaos  Erebus  and  Night 
were  bom  {iyivovro) ;  from  Night  iEther  and  Day,  the 
progeny  of  Night  and  Erebus.  Earth  first  bare  starry 
Uranus  to  cover  her  over  on  every  side,  with  the  Hilto 
and  the  POntus,  without  sexual  love ;  then  to  Uranus 
she  bore  many  children — ^the  Titans,  among  whom  was 
Kronos  (Saturn),  the  Cyclops,  and  the  hundred-handed 
ones.  Uranus  hid  his  children,  as  they  were  bom,  in  a 
cavern  below  the  earth,  but  Kronus  mutilated  him  with 
the  advice  of  Gna,  and  reigned  in  his  stead.  From 
Kronus  and  Rhea  a  new  class  of  gods  were  bom,  whom 
the  god  swallowed,  lest  any  of  them  should  seize  his 
throne,  which  Uranus  and  Giea  forewarned  him  of  as 
being  his  destiny.  When,  however,  Zens  was  bom,  he 
was  privily  conveyed  away,  and  a  stone  wrapped  up 
in  an  infant's  clothing  was  swallowed  in  his  stead  by 
Kronus.  These  children,  with  the  stone,  Kronus  was 
made  to  disgorge,  and  Zeus,  overcoming  his  father  and 
his  Titans,  took  the  throne.  In  this  strange  medley, 
where  allegorical  beings  and  such  as  never  received 
divine  honors  are  put  among  the  gods,  we  find  the  Ti- 
tans playing  a  great  part,  who  can  have  had  no  venera- 
tion as  gods  in  the  earliest  Greek  religion.  We  find 
also  three  dynasties:  Uranus  and  Giea,  Kronus  and 
Rhea,  and  Zeus  with  Hera.  Schelling,  following  an 
earlier  writer,  supposes  this  to  be  a  tradition  of  three 
successive  forms  of  worship,  the  first  and  second  of  which 
were  dnalistic.  But  there  is  no  evidence  within  the 
Greek  records  worth  anything  going  to  show  that  Ura- 
nus was  ever  an  object  of  worship.  It  is  probable  that 
the  word  itself  is  connected  with  Yarana,  a  highly 
honored  Aryan  divinity  of  the  Yedic  times.  The  prev- 
alence, however,  of  such  a  worship  in  Greece,  or  of  a 
worship  of  Kronus  (i.  e.  either  of  Hme  penon^fied,  or  of  a 
divinity  corresponding  in  part  with  the  Roman  Satur- 
nua,  and  having  also  some  Phuanician  characteristics 
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drawn  from  Molocb),  prior  to  that  of  Zeus,  cannot  be 
made  ouL  Nor  is  there  any  proof  that  the  Greeks  held 
to  a  dualism  something  like  that  of  the  Chinese.  On 
the  contrary,  the  Yedic  gods,  worshipped  seven  or  eight 
centuries  before  Hesiod,  show  that  in  that  early  age  a 
polytheism  had  already  been  evolved.  As  was  said 
once  before,  the  whole  theogony  shows  a  philosopher 
with  his  materials  before  him,  using  the  cement  of  his 
own  reflections  to  unite  them  together  in  one  structure. 
We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  one  man  did  all  this,  but 
that  it  was  not  popular  tradition.  This  was  necesnrily 
so,  for  the  popular  mind  knew  nothing  of  a  cosmogony. 
It  had  no  facts  to  work  upon,  as  it  had  in  the  formation 
of  the  religions  of  nature  as  she  appears  in  the  present 
order  of  things.  We  might  go  on  and  speak  of  the 
cosmogonies  of  other  nations,  but  the  Greek  system — 
the  clearest  of  all — will  show,  we  think,  that  the  part 
of  mythology  in  which  this  is  treated  of  is  neither  pop- 
ular nor  of  the  very  earliest  origin. 

It  is  a  very  interesting  inquiry  whether  any  prime- 
val traditions  of  mankind,  facts  pertaining  to  the  gen- 
eral  history  of  man  and  of  the  world,  have  mingled  with 
the  mythologies  of  heathenism.  On  the  one  hand,  if 
there  is  a  tradition  of  a  great  fact  appearing  with 
marked  variations  in  different  countries,  and  perhaps 
assuming  a  local  character,  the  universality  is  a  proof 
of  common  origin,  notwithstanding  the  variations;  and 
the  presumption  is  against  its  being  propagated  from 
one  part  of  the  world  to  another,  since  all  things  else  in 
mjrtholngy  seem  confined  to  a  particular  race  or  conti- 
nent. On  the  other  hand,  if  a  myth  contains  an  expla- 
nation of  some  interior  oon>'iction  of  human  nature,  as 
the  sense  of  evil,  or  of  a  lapse  of  man  from  a  better 
state,  this  may  be  explained  on  psychological  grounds. 
To  begin  with  the  last  kind  of  myths,  the  tradition  of  a 
former  golden  age  can  easily  be  accounted  for  on  the 
principle  that  memory  blots  out  what  is  evil  in  the  past, 
and  at  its  time  hard  to  bear,  so  that  the  age  of  our  fa- 
thers, our  youth  when  we  are  old,  the  early  history  of  a 
nation,  are  surrounded  with  a  golden  halo.  As  to  tra- 
ditions of  a  lapse,  a  departure  from  the  idea  of  man, 
they  are  found  in  a  number  of  mythologies,  but  they 
may  all  be  the  product  of  reflection.  Let  us  take  the 
Prometheus  myth  for  a  sample,  as  it  appears  in  Hesiod. 
Omitting  some  of  the  details,  we  find  that  Prometheus 
— sumamed  from  his  forethought,  as  his  brother  £pi- 
metheus  was  firom  thinking  after  he  acted — tried  to 
cheat  Zeus  in  respect  to  the  offering  of  a  victim.  In 
revenge,  Zeus  would  not  let  men  have  fire.  Promethe- 
us, however,  who  is  really  a  fire-genius  or  dsBmon,  stole 
it  out  of  heaven,  carrying  it  in  a  hollow  stalk,  and  thus 
again  provoked  the  wrath  of  the  god.  The  latter  bound 
I^metheus  in  chains  to  a  rock,  and  tormented  him  by 
sending  an  eagle  to  devour  his  liver,  which  grew  daily 
as  fast  as  it  was  eaten,  until  Hercules  killed  the  bird 
and  set  the  victim  free.  As  a  punishment  to  mankind 
for  receiving  the  fire,  a  woman  was  fashioned,  endowed 
with  various  gifts  by  the  gods,  and  sent  to  Kpimetheus. 
She  brought  with  her  as  a  kind  of  outfit  a  jar  or  cask, 
snch  as  was  used  in  housekeeping.  Epimetheus  was 
not  wise  enough  to  adopt  the  advice  of  his  brother  to 
reject  the  gift.  The  woman  opened  the  jar,  which  was 
full  of  pains  and  death-bringing  diseases,  unknown  be- 
fore, and  in  consequence  of  this  act  they  wero  scattered 
abroad.  Only  Hope  stayed  within  the  jar's  cover.  To 
tills  we  add  from  the  Prometheus  Bound  of  i£schylu8 
the  striking  trait  that  a  condition  of  the  prisoner's  de- 
liverance was  that  some  god  should  suffer  in  his  place 
(Hesiod,  Theog,  507^16;  Op,  43-104;  .£schyhi8.  Prom. 
1027).  There  is  no  objection  against  finding  a  tradi- 
tion of  a  fall  in  this  myth  arising  firom  the  fact  that 
a  state  of  misery,  and  not  one  of  sin,  is  contemplated. 
That  is  just  the  difference  between  heathenism  and  rev- 
elation, that  the  former,  although  conscious  of  evil,  yet 
finds  it  hard  to  come  up  to  the  idea  of  sin.  The  resem- 
blanees  between  this  fable  and  the  third  chapter  of  Gen- 
esis are  plain  enough.    Prometheus,  the  fire-bringer, 


the  introducer  of  the  arts  into  the  world,  mmy  stand  far 
the  tree  of  knowledge,  and  Pandora  may  stand  for  Eve. 
**  Onr  woe"  came  by  a  woman  in  both  nanatiTea.  But 
the  differences  are  still  greater.  There  is  in  the  (able 
no  temptation  of  man  to  evil;  he  b  quite  paadte^  and 
the  craft  of  his  benefactor  is  the  cause  of  his  calamitv. 
Woman  does  not  lead  him  into  sin,  bat  is  contrived  ex- 
pressly for  his  Buffering.  And,  what  adds  to  the  awk- 
wardness of  the  myth  in  its  present  form,  the  race  of 
man  was  made,  and  had  offered  religious  homage  Co  the 
gods,  before  Pandora  spread  maladies  over  the  world. 
It  was  no  progenitor  who  entailed  evil  on  his  posteritr, 
but  the  god  sent  evil  on  a  race  already  ^read  over  the 
earth.  We  are  disposed,  therefore,  to  regard  the  stoty 
as  a  Greek  invention,  rather  than  as  a  distorted  tzadi- 
tion  of  the  primeval  times.  When  the  more  reoent 
form  of  the  myth  makes  it  the  condition  of  the  libera- 
tion of  Prometheus  that  a  god  shall  take  his  place  of 
suffering,  some  have  found  in  this  particular  an  admn- 
bration  of  the  Christian  doctrine  oi  vicarioiis  suffering: 
but  to  admit  this  would  be  to  admit  that  heathen  myths 
make  as  near  an  approach  to  the  highest  troths  of  the 
Gospel  as  is  made  by  the  Old  Testament  itsell 

There  is,  however,  another  class  of  myths  that  hare 
to  do  with  the  great  fact  of  the  fiood,  which  no  local 
phenomena,  happening  here  and  there  over  the  worid. 
can  account  for,  and  which  could  not  be  originated  by 
the  reflecting  or  observing  mind.  Traditions  of  a  flood 
are  very  numerous,  and  confined  to  no  one  or  two 
According  to  a  remark  of  Bunscn  (in  his 
and  Mankind,  iv,  121),  they  are  not  to  be  met 
the  myths  of  the  Turanian  or  Hamitic  races;  the  tribes 
of  Africa  have  retained  but  slender  traces  of  a  flood  at 
the  best;  but  in  China,  Hlndostan,  Persia,  Greeee, Bri>- 
ylon,  in  the  Edda,  and  through  the  tribes  of  Nocth  mad 
South  America,  they  present  themselves  to  us  as  a  pan 
of  the  mythologies.  In  many  local  traditions  it  is  the 
land  of  the  tribe  which  is  visited  with  a  deluge,  boi 
this  is  no  objection  against  their  common  origin.  Id 
Greece  there  were  fables  of  three  deluges,  one  of  which, 
Deucalion's,  was  in  Thessaly,  that  of  Ogyges  in  Bceotia 
or  Attica,  and  one  was  localized  in  the  island  of  Schmk 
thrace.  Pindar's  simple  story  makes  mention  of  the 
water  overwhelming  the  earth,  of  its  being  Ibtved  back 
by  the  ivisdom  of  Zeus,  and  then  of  Deucalion  and  Prr- 
rha  coming  down  from  Mount  Parnassus  to  their  home 
at  Locrian  Opus,  where  they  had  a  posterity  of  stonek 
The  destruction  of  the  men  of  the  iron  age,  the  bnUing 
of  an  ark  by  Deucalion  at  the  suggestion  of  ProoietbenSi 
the  copious  rains  bringing  on  a  flood,  the  death  of  all 
men  but  a  few  who  fled  to  the  highest  mountains,  the 
floating  of  the  ark  nine  days  and  nights  until  it  struck 
on  Parnassus,  are  particulars  given  by  mythognpben 
and  later  poets.  The  renewal  of  the  human  race  by 
Deucalion  and  Pyrrha  throwing  stones  behind  their 
backs  is  a  play  of  words  between  Xaocpeaplet  and  Xaac« 
stone,  as  Max  Muller  and  others  reuwrk.  This  m3rth 
seems  to  have  been  known  to  Hesiod;  and  Deocalisn  m 
engrafted  into  the  genealo^es  of  the  Hellenie  race.  It 
is  possible  that  some  story  imported  from  foreign  p«t» 
was  its  foundation.  Across  the  Atlantic,  in  a  vidrir 
different  race,  we  find  a  tradition  which  npemtm  the 
story  of  the  renewal  of  men  in  the  time  of 
and  Pyrrha.  The  Caribbean  tribe  of  the  Ti 
on  the  Orinoco,  say  that  a  man  and  a  woman,  the  only 
persons  saved  in  a  deluge,  threw  the  fruit  of  the  Mac- 
ritia-palm  over  their  heads,  and  thus  created  a  new  mre 
(J.  G.  MtUler,  Amer.  Urr^.  p.  229,  and  Hambo42x 
there  cited).  We  have  only  room  to  refer  to  two  othtr 
traditions  of  a  flood.  One  is  that  of  India,  which  first 
appears  in  the  Mahabkaratay  as  an  episode  which  Bcf^ 
has  translated  (Berlin,  1829).  In  this  myth  Manuik  a 
rigidly  ascetic  prince,  was  on  the  bank  of  the  WirivL 
when  a  small  fish  called  for  his  jvotection  againsft  larger 
ones,  and  was  put  by  him  into  a  dish.  The  flsh  out- 
grew  the  vessel,  was  then  removed  into  a  lake,  thou 
again  outgrowing  its  dwelling,  into  the  Ganges,  and 
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fh>m  the  Ganges  into  the  ocean.  As  it  entered  the 
ocean  it  told  Manns  that  a  great  deluge  was  at  hand, 
that  he  must  build  a  ship  with  sailsi  go  into  it  with  the 
seven  wise  men,  and  provide  himself  with  all  the  seeds 
known  to  the  Brahmins.  The  fish  promised  to  appear 
with  a  horn,  to  which  Manus  should  tie  his  vessel,  and 
so  pass  over  the  waters  in  safety.  Many  years  the  fish 
towed  the  ship  of  Manas  over  the  fuhiess  of  waters.  At 
length  he  gave  orders  to  bind  the  ship  to  the  highest 
point  of  Hiroavan  (the  Himalayas),  which  is  called, 
says  the  poet,  **  ship-fastening,'*  Naulnndhanam,  mitil 
th'u  day.  Then  the  fish  said  to  Manus,  **  I  am  the  lord 
of  creatures,  even  Brahma;  higher  than  me  there  is 
nothing."  And  he  bade  him  renew  the  race  of  created 
things  and  the  worlds,  which  by  means  of  strict  penance 
he  was  to  accomplish.  The  deluge  of  Xisuthrus,  which 
seems  half  borrowed  from  the  narrative  in  the  Script- 
uies,  is  reported  by  Berosus,  who  was  bom  under  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  Xisuthrus,  king  of  Babylon,  was 
warned  by  Saturn  (Bel)  that  a  flood  would  come  upon 
the  earth  in  which  all  men  would  perish,  and  was  or- 
dered to  conceal  his  books  in  one  of  the  cities  called 
Ueliopolts,  and  to  build  a  vessel  into  which  he  could  go 
with  his  relations  and  friends,  with  birds,  beasts,  and 
quadrupeds,  together  with  all  necessary  food.  When 
the  flood  was  abating  he  repeated  the  experiment  of 
Noah,  sending  out  birds,  which  twice  returned,  but  the 
third  time  went  their  wav.  He  'now  broke  a  hole  in 
the  veuel,  and  disappeared,  being  translated  among  the 
gods,  with  his  wife,  his  son,  and  the  ark-builder.  Frag^ 
meuts  of  that  vessel,  Berosns  is  made  to  say,  are  still  to 
be  seen  on  a  mountain  in  Armenia.  The  same  story 
was  known  to  Nicolaus  of  Damascus,  a  friend  of  Herod 
the  Great.  Josephus  (^Ant.  i,  3,  6),  who  mentions  this, 
says  that  all  who  have  recorded  the  history  of  barba- 
rian nations  have  mentioned  the  deluge  and  the  ark. 
The  story  which  made  the  Aimenian  mountains  the 
landing-place  from  the  ark  seems  to  have  circulated  in 
that  country  before  it  received  Christianity  (oomp. 
AVlseman's  Lwt,  p.  290,  Amer.  ed.  of  1837).  To  this 
Babylonian  flood  myth  can  now  be  added  an  Assyrian 
one,  discovered  by  George  Smith,  the  decipherer  of  cu- 
neiform records,  who  published  two  or  three  yean  since 
the  life  of  Assurbanipal,  one  of  the  last  Assyrian  kings, 
and  a  contemporary  of  Manasseh,  from  the  clay  tablets 
recording  his  reign,  and  has  since  found  new  tablets 
made  for  the  same  king,  on  which  the  myth  referred  to 
is  narrated.  It  is  far  more  mythological  than  the  Bab- 
ylonian tradition,  and  seems  to  be  of  later  origin,  but 
does  not  materially  difler  from  the  earlier  known  ac- 
count, while  the  name  of  the  ark-builder,  which  is  Sisit, 
is  evidently  identical  with  Xisuthrus.  It  is  worthy  of 
mention  that  M.  Lenormant,  in  a  memoir  on  this  newly- 
found  Assyrian  myth,  with  some  plausibility,  shows  how 
the  story  passed  from  Assyria  into  India,  and  was  not 
indigenous  in  the  latter  country.  We  might  strengthen 
our  position  by  the  aid  of  other  similar  myths,  but  for 
this  we  have  no  space.  What  but  a  tradition  of  a  great 
fact  can  have  led  men  all  over  the.  world  to  have  a  com- 
mon story  of  a  deluge  inwoven  in  their  mythology,  the 
very  variations  of  which — and  they  are  Very  great — 
point  to  a  great  antiquity  of  the  story,  as  well  as  to  its 
independent  working  up?  We  close  the  subject  with 
some  remarks  of  Prof.  Welcker's  (jGriech,  GoUerl  i,  770) 
on  the  Greek  myths  reUting  to  the  flood.  These,  he 
flays,  were  not  inferences  from  observations  of  their  own. 
*'  Only  a  great  event,  a  covering  of  the  earth  with  water 
over  wide  regions,  was  sufficient  to  make  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  human  memory,  and  to  produce  a  stoiy  formed 
^vith  such  beautiful  simplicity,  and  spread  so  widely 
among  the  original  nations  of  Asia.**    See  Deluge. 

Nothing  remains,  according  to  our  plan,  but  to  say  a 
few  words  on  the  explanations  of  the  myths  of  heathen- 
dom, especially  by  the  ancients.  Great  difficulties  and 
uncertainties  attend  such  explanations,  because  in  very 
many  cases  the  myths  are  not  homogeneous,  and  be- 
cause the  minds  that  created  them  were  in  a  condition 


unlike  our  own.  To  the  Greeks  especially  this  was  a 
subject  of  deep  interest,  and  a  number  of  solutions  were 
offered ;  most  of  which  were  unsuccessful,  because  the 
Greeks  of  a  historic  and  philosophic  age  could  not  com- 
prehend their  own  remote  ancestors,  llie  spirit  to  at- 
tempt such  solutions  began  perhaps  in  scepticism,  and 
especially  in  moral  revolt  from  the  bw  conceptions  of 
the  mythology.  Xenophanes,  the  founder  of  the  early 
Eleatic  school,  more  than  five  hundred  years  before 
Christ,  says,  in  an  extant  fragment  of  a  poem,  that 
"Homer  and  Hesiod  ascribed  everything  to  the  gods 
that  was  shameful  and  blamable  among  men,  as  to  steal, 
commit  adultery,  and  deceive  one  another;"  and,  in  an- 
other place,  that  "  those  who  say  the  gods  are  bora  are 
equally  impious  with  those  who  say  that  they  die." 
He  also  inveighed  against  the  anthropomorphisms  of 
mythology,  and  rejected  a  plurality  of  gods  (comp.  Nft- 
gelsbach,  Potthom,  TheoL  p.  428).  Such  utterances  so 
early  could  not  but  meet  with  responses.  The  race  was 
not  ready  to  give  up  its  faith  in  the  only  divinities 
known  to  it ;  some  compromise  was  therefore  necessary ; 
and  even  the  sceptics  felt  themselves  bound  to  account 
for  the  series  of  events  in  the  mythological  times,  and 
for  the  belief  in  the  gods  itself.  One  of  the  explana- 
tions was  the  histor^xU,  Thus  Hecatfous  of  Miletus 
(about  RC.  520)  taught  that  the  myth  of  Cerberus 
owed  its  origin  to  a  poisonous  snake  lying  by  the  great 
cavern  of  Taenarum,'  in  Southern  Laconia,  which  was 
accounted  an  opening  into  the  subterranean  world.  He- 
rodorus  of  Heradea  turned  Atlas  into  an  astrologer  and 
Prometheus  into  a  Scythian  king,  who  was  troubled  by 
a  river  gnawing  away,  so  to  speak,  the  fat  of  his  land 
by  its  floods,  but  was  freed  from  the  plague  by  Hercules 
changing  the  course  of  the  stream.  The  river  was  called 
the  Aetus,  or  eagle  river,  whence  the  fable  of  the  eagle 
consuming  the  liver  of  Prometheus  (see  Lobeck,  Aglw 
oph.  ii,  987  sq.).  So  Herodotus  mentions  a  version  of 
the  story  of  /o,  which  made  her  the  daughter  of  the 
king  of  Argos,  whereas  modem  students  of  mythology 
regard  her  as  one  of  the  forms  of  the  moon-goddesa. 
This  method  reminds  us  of  the  older  rationalists — Pau- 
lus,  for  instance— who  nibbled  at  the  supernatural  with- 
out daring  to  deny  it,  and  are  now  deservedly  almost 
forgotten.  The  gods  themselves,  however,  were  not  mb 
yet  explained  away. 

A  new  form  of  the  historical  interpretation  appeared 
in  the  8d  century  RC,  which  is  called,  after  the  name 
of  its  founder,  Euemems  (Euhemerus,  Evemerus),  a  Si- 
cilian Greek  of  Messene,  who  enjoyed  the  acquaintance 
of  CTassander  (ob.  296  B.C.).  This  man  published  a 
book  called  Sacred  Hecordg,  which  claimed  to  give  au- 
thentic accounts  of  Zeus  and  other  gods,  drawn  from 
sacred  titles  and  inscriptions  found  in  the  most  ancient 
temples,  and  especially  in  one  of  Zeus  Triphylius,  on  an 
Indian  island  called  Panchna.  His  theory  was  that 
the  gods  were  deceased  men  deified :  "  Great  personages 
in  the  confusions  of  uncivilized  life,  being  desirous  of 
obtaining  from  the  common  mass  of  men  greater  admira- 
tion and  respect,  feigned  that  they  had  a  certain  extraor- 
dinary and  divine  power,  on  which  account  they  were 
thought  by  the  multitude  to  be  gods.'*  We  have  near- 
ly followed  the  words  of  Sextus  Empiricus  (ix,  7,  p.  894, 
eid.  Bekker).  Lactantius  {Irut,  i,  §  2)  says  that  Eue- 
mems stated  that  Zeus  lived  on  Mount  Olympus,  and 
was  much  resorted  to  for  the  settlement  of  disputes 
by  those  who  had  found  out  anything  new  and  useful 
to  society.  The  poet  Ennius  translated  this  book  into . 
Latin,  and,  although  Cicero  speaks  of  it  (De  Nat,  Deor. 
i,  42,  118)  as  entirely  overthrowing  religion,  it  had 
great  currency  as  a  rational  account  of  the  religious 
system.  It  was  accepted  by  some  of  the  Christian  fa- 
thers, and  a  theory  of  polytheism  somewhat  like  it  was 
advocated  by  some  of  the  scholars  two  centuries  ago. 
Enemerus  was  without  question  a  forger  of  records;  but 
the  theory  found  favor  (1)  because  some  of  the  old  fa- 
bles spoke  of  the  birth  and  reign  of  Zens  in  Crete,  and 
even  of  his  death  and  burial,  and  so  also  of  the  death 
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of  other  gods;  (^)  because  the  interval  between  gods 
and  men  in  Greek  polytheism  was  not  very  wide,  and 
was  almost  obliterated  by  the  bestowal  of  divine  honors 
on  such  men  as  Alexander  the  Great.  Heathenism 
destroyed  itself  just  by  destroying  all  essential  differen- 
ces between  the  divine  and  the  human.  (8)  Although 
the  man  does  not  seem  to  have  been  an  atheist,  it  was 
a  convenient  theory  for  getting  rid  of  the  popular  gods, 
now  offensive  to  philosophy  and  morality  (comp.  Hoeck, 
Creto,iii,326,837). 

The  pkyncal  explanation  was  forced  upon  the  minds 
of  thinking  men  by  noticing  the  veneration  paid  to 
heavenly  bodies,  the  earth,  and  the  elements,  in  almost 
all  nations.  This  was  obvious  enough  in  the  religions 
of  Phoenicia  and  Egypt.  The  great  mother,  or  Cybele, 
the  leading  divinity  of  Asia  Minor,  was  the  earth-god- 
dess, according  to  a  generally  received  interpretation 
which  Lucretius  (ii,  601  sq.)  gives  at  large.  Etymol- 
ogy was  used  in  the  service  of  this  theory.  A  Rdman 
ooiild  hardly  Sail  to  perceive  the  connection  between  Ju- 
piter or  Diespiter  (Jovis  or  Diovis)  and  dioum^  the  clear, 
broad  heaven,  or  sky ;  or  to  notice  that  the  phrases  9uib 
Jove  and  sub  Divo  are  identical  in  sense.  The  poet 
Ennius,  in  a  line  cited  by  Cicero,  says,  **  Look  on  this 
bright  space  on  high  which  all  invoke  as  Jove."  The 
pantheistic  philosophy  of  the  Stoics  adopted  this  ex- 
planation of  the  objects  of  popular  religion.  Varro,  who 
was  a  Stoic,  thought  that  the  authors  of  religion  in  the 
old  time  believed  in  a  world-eoul,  and  that  the  princi- 
pal gods  were  symbolical  of  the  principal  portions  of  the 
world.  Jupiter  was  heaven,  and  branched  out  into 
various  manifestations,  while  the  female  principal  was 
earth  under  many  names.  The  Stoics  supported  their 
philosophy  by  etymologies  as  worthless.  Satumns,  or 
Time,  is  so  called  because  it  is  saturated  (satur),  so  to 
speak,  with  years.  He  swallowed  his  children,  which 
means  that  duration  consumes  the  spaces  of  time,  and 
is  tilled  with  times  past,  without  being  full. 

Another  method  of  explanation  may  be  called  the 
aUegorical,  which  was  generally  a  way  of  conveying 
moral  or  philosophical  truth,  without  necessarily  assert- 
ing in  all  cases  that  the  old  mythology  meant  just  what 
the  philosophers  made  it  to  mean.  Philo  deals  with 
the  history  of  the  Old  Testament  just  in  the  same  way. 
An  instance  may  be  found  of  this  and  other  interpre- 
tations in  Plutarch's  essay  on  Isis  and  Osiris.  Isub  is 
the  principle  which  receives  ideas,  Osiris  is  reason,  Ty- 
phon  unreason,  and  so  on.  The  same  method  applied 
to  the  mysteries  of  Eleusis  brought  into  them,  as  we 
suppose,  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  souL  A 
playful  specimen  of  this  method  is  found  in  Plato's  Gor^ 
giat,  where  he  explains  the  perforated  vessels  of  the 
Danaldes  to  mean  the  souls  of  men  whose  desires  are 
unbounded;  administering  supplies  to  the  desires,  yet 
never  able  to  satisfy  them.  A  ridiculous  specimen  of 
a  physical  interpretation  is  the  explanation  of  the  al- 
ternate appearance  of  Castor  and  Pollux  above  ground  by 
the  two  celestial  hemispheres,  the  one  under,  the  other 
above,  the  earth  (Sextus  Empiricus,  p.  899,  ed.  Bekker). 

The  scientific  study  of  mythology  commenced  with 
the  ancient  nations  who  produced  it,  specially  with  the 
acut«  and  speculative  Greeks.  The  great  mass  of  the 
Greek  pM>ple,  indeed — of  whom  we  have  a  characteris- 
tic type  in  the  traveller  Pausanias— accepted  their  oldest 
legends,  in  the  mass,  as  divine  and  human  facts;  but 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Euripides,  or  even  before  his  day, 
in  the  case  of  the  Sicilians  Epicharmus  and  Empedo- 
des,  we  find  that  philosophers  and  poets  had  begun  to 
identify  Jove  with  the  upper  sky,  Apollo  with  the  sun, 
Juno  with  the  nether  atmosphere,  and  so  forth ;  that  is, 
they  interpreted  their  mythology  as  a  theology  and  po- 
etry of  nature.  This,  indeed,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
prevalent  view  among  the  more  reflective  and  phil- 
osophical heathens  (who  were  not,  like  Xenophon,  or^ 
thodox  believers)  from  the  age  of  Pericles,  RC  460,  to 
the  establishment  of  Christianity.  But  there  was  an 
altogether  opposite  view,  which  arose  at  a  later  period 


under  less  genial  drcumstanoes,  and  exercised  no 
influence  both  on  Greek  and  Baaian  writers.  ThisTiew 
was  first  prominently  put  forth  by  the  MesBoasD  Ea- 
emerus  in  the  time  of  the  first  Ptolemies,  and  oonasel 
in  the  flat  prosaic  assertion  that  the  gods,  eqnslly  vidi 
the  heroes,  were  originally  men,  and  all  the  talei  tbotf 
them  only  human  facts  sublimed  and  elevated  br  tl» 
imagination  of  pious  devotees.     This  view  seeocd  to 
derive  strong  support  from  the  known  stories  about  tbe 
birth  and  death  of  the  gods,  espedallr  of  Jove  in  Crete, 
and  the  growing  sceptical  tendencies  of  the  aaatjic 
school  at  Alexandria  were  of  course  favorable  to  the 
promulgation  of  such  views.    The  woric  of  Eomxni 
accordingly  obtained  a  wide  circnlatiMi;  and  hsripf 
been  trandated  into  Latin,  went  to  nooridi  that  cast 
form  of  religious  scepticinn  which  was  one  of  the  ma 
notable  symptoms  of  the  decline  of  Roman  gemns  at  Hat 
time  of  the  emperors.    Historians,  like  IModons,  ^al- 
ly adopted  an  interpretation  of  the  popular  mytbi^ 
which  promised  to  swell  their  stores  of  tmstwoithy  as- 
terial;  the  myths  accordingly  were  coolly  em|RiBd  U 
the  poetic  soul  which  inspired  them,  and  the  cariy  txt&- 
tions  of  the  heroic  ages  were  set  forth  aa  plain  histocy. 
with  a  grave  sobriety  equally  opposed  to  aoood  cntir 
cism,  natural  piety,  and  good  taste.     In  modern  qedcs. 
the  Greek  mythology  has  again  formed  the  btsis  cf 
much  speculation  on  the  character  of  myths  asd  the 
general  laws  of  mythical  interpretation.     Tbe  fizat  ten- 
dency of  modem  Christian  scholars,  following  the  tmi 
long  before  taken  by  the  fathers,  was  to  refer  aD  Greek 
mythology  to  a  corruption  of  Old-Testament  doctrbe 
and  history.     Of  this  system  of  interpreting  myths  vc 
have  examples  in  Vossius,  in  the  learned  and  fsac^ 
works  of  Bryant  and  Faber,  and  very  recently,  thm^ 
with  more  pious  and  poetic  feeling,  in  Gladstone;    £^ 
the  Grermans,  who  have  taken  the  lead  here,  as  in  ctber 
regions  of  combined  research  and  speculation,  have  Im 
ago  given  up  this  ground  as  untenaUe,  and  have  iatip- 
duced  the  rational  method  of  interpreting  evenr  snua 
of  myths,  in  the  first  place,  acooiding  to  the  peco^ 
laws  traceable  in  its  own  genius  and  growth.    GnmoA 
was  broken  in  this  department  by  H^-ne,  whose  rien 
have  been  tested,  corrected,  and  cnhurged  bj  a  gmt 
number  of  learned,  ingenious,  and  philosophicsl  wrfm 
among  his  own  countrymen,  specially  by  Buttnnss. 
Voss,  Creuzer,  Muller,  Welcker,  Gerhard,  and  Frefier. 
The  general  tendency  of  the  Gennana  ia  to  stait— « 
Wordsworth  does  in  his  Excurtiom,  book  iv— fvoo  i^ 
position  of  a  devout  imaginative  contemplation  of  sat- 
ure,  in  which  the  myths  originated,  and  to  tnoe  tfee 
working  out  of  those  ideas,  in  different  places  and  « 
different  times,  with  the  most  critical  reaear^  and  tk 
most  vixdd  reconstruction.     If  in  this  work  tbev  bavf 
given  birth  to  a  laige  mass  of  ingenious  noosaae  toi 
brilliant  guess-work,  there  has  not  been  wanting  amacs; 
them  abundance  of  sober  judgment  and  aonnd  seade  w 
counteract  such  extravagances.     It  may  be  nobcsL 
however,  as  characteristic  of  thdr  over-apecolatire  ia- 
tellect,  that  they  have  a  tendency  to  bring  tbe  sway  d 
theological  and  physical  symbols  down  into  a  rtgioa  c^ 
what  appears  to  be  plain,  historical  fact ;  ao  that  Adulk» 
becomes  a  water-god,  Peleua  a  mnd-god,  and  the  wWe 
of  the  Iliad,  according  to  Forchhammer,  a  poetical  j:*' 
ology  of  Thessaly  and  the  Troad !    Going  to  tbe  offo- 
site  from  Euemenis,  they  have  denied  the  exiatcott 
even  of  deified  heroes;  all  the  heroes  of  Greek  tradition 
according  to  Uschold,  are  only  degraded  goda ;  and  goK 
erally  in  German  writers  a  preference  of  tranareadentri 
to  simple  and  obvious  explanations  of  mytba  is  BOtke> 
able.     Creuzer,  some  of  whose  vievrs  bad  been  ancki- 
pated  by  Blackwell,  in  Scotland,  is  specially  icmaikaHe 
for  the  high  ground  of  religious  and  philosophical  eos- 
oeption  on  which  he  has  placed  the  interpretaiioo  ^ 
myths ;  and  he  was  also  the  first  who  directed  atteaOM 
to  the  Oriental  element  in  Greek  mythology — not,  ia- 
deed,  with  suflScient  discrimination  in  many  cbbc\  bA 
to  the  great  enrichment  of  mythological  marcrial..  ad 
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the  enlirgement  of  pbiloBophical  surrey.  In  the  rooet 
recent  times,  by  uniting  the  excursive  method  of  Creu- 
zer  with  the  correction  supplied  by  the  more  critical 
method  of  O.  MUller  and  his  snooessors,  the  science  of 
comparative  mythology  has  been  launched  into  exist- 
ence ;  and  specially  the  comparison  of  the  earliest  Greek 
mythology  with  the  sacred  legends  of  the  Hindils  has 
been  ably  advocated  by  Max  MulIer  in  the  Oxford  Es- 
8ay$  (1856).  In  France,  the  views  of  Euemerus  were 
propounded  by  Banier  (1789) ;  and  generally  the  French 
schulars,  such  as  Raoul  Rochette  and  Petit  Kadel.  show 
a  distinct  national  tendency  to  recognise  as  much  of  the 
historical  element  as  possible  in  mythology.  By  the 
British  scholars  mythology  is  a  field  that  has  been 
very  scantily  cultivated.  Besides  those  already  named, 
Bnlfinch  and  Gould  have  done  something  in  gathering 
material,  but  Payne  Knight,  Mackay,  Grote  in  the  first 
volumes  of  his  history,  Keightley,  and  Freeman  are  the 


only  names  of  any  note,  and  their  works  can  in  nowise 
compete  in  originality,  extent  of  research,  in  discrimi- 
nadng  criticism,  or  in  larg^ieas  of  view,  with  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  German  schooL  The  best  for  common 
purposes  is  Keightley ;  the  most  original,  Payne  Knight. 
In  this  country  some  service  has  been  rendered  to  this 
department  of  recent  study  by  Profs.  Uadley  and  Whit> 
ney,  and  by  the  Rev.  James  Freeman  Clarke. 

The  charm  which  mythology  threw  over  polytheism, 
its  fascinations  for  the  imaginative  faculty,  its  connec> 
tion  yrith  idolatry  and  with  worship,  its  appeals  to  the 
senses,  the  vantage-ground  which  it  had  in  a  life-strug- 
gle with  a  severe  holy  monotheism  in  more  wa3rs  than 
one — these  topics  will  be  duly  considered  in  the  article 
on  Polytheism,  to  which  we  must  refer  the  reader  for 
a  list  of  some  of  the  best  books  on  the  heathen  religions 
and  mythologies  likely  to  be  of  special  interest  to  the 
theological  student.    (T.  D.  W.) 


N. 


Na'Hm  (Heb.  id  Q93,  in  panse  W^^  pleaMntneu ; 

Sept.  Naa/i  v.  r.  Koo^),  the  last  named  of  the  three 
sons  of  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephnnneh  (1  Chron.  iv,  16). 
B.a  cir.  1618. 

Ka^amah  (Heb.  NaSmah',  n^S|a,  pkasatU),  the 
name  of  two  women  and  also  of  a  place. 

1.  (Sept  Voffid]  Josephus,  Voofi&c,  AnL  i,  2,  2.) 
The  daughter  of  the  Oiinite  Lamech  and  ZiUah,  and 
the  sister  of  Tubal-cain  (Gen.  iv,  22).  B.a  cir.  8549. 
The  family  was  one  of  inventors;  and  as  few  women 
are  named,  the  Jewish  commentators  ascribe  suitable 
inventions  to  each  of  them.  Naamah  is  affirmed  by 
them  to  have  invented  the  spinning  of  wool  and  mak- 
ing of  cloth.  In  the  Targum  of  pseudo-Jonathan,  Naa- 
mah is  commemorated  as  the  ^  mistress  of  lamenters 
and  singers;"  and  in  the  Samaritan  Version  her  name  is 
^ven  as  ZaOnpheu  According  to  others  she  was  dis- 
tinguished merely  by  her  beauty '(see  KaUsch,  Gettent, 
p.  149).  Hence  some  have  unduly  pressed  the  coin- 
cidence with  Venus  the  consort  of  Vulcan,  or  with  cer- 
tata  Syrian  mythologies  (Bunsen,  AegypUnt  Steile 
[(voth.  and  Hamh.  1845^7],  i,  844  sq.). 

2.  (Sept.  Naa/ia,  Noo/xa,  v.  r.  MaxtafJL,  "Saavdv, 

etc ;  Josephus,  Koo/cac,  Ani,  viii,  8,  9.)     An  Ammo- 

iiiteas,  the  only  one  of  the  numerous  wives  of  Solomon 

that  appears  to  have  borne  him  a  son.     She  was  the 

mother  of  Rehoboam  (q.  v.),  and  probably  queen  dow- 

ai^^er  (1  Kings  xiv,  21,  81 ;  2  Chron.  xii,  18).    RC  978. 

She  must  consequently  have  been  one  of  those  foreign 

-women  whom  Solomon  took  for  wives  and  concubines, 

jind  among  whom  Ammonites  are  expressly  mentioned 

CI  Kings  xi,  1).    The  Vatican  copy  of  the  Septuagint 

calls  her  '^  the  daughter  of  Ana,  the  son  of  Nahash ;" 

but  this,  besides  being  wanting  in  the  Hebrew,  is  part 

of  a  long  passage  which  is  not  found  either  in  the  He- 

\fTew  or  in  the  Alexandrian  copy  of  the  Septuagint,  and 

ia  therefore  of  no  authority. 

3.  (Sept.  Naafid  v.  r.  Nw/xav),  a  dty  in  the  plain  of 

.Tudafa,  mentioned  between  Beth-dagon  and  Makkedah 

(Josh.  XV,  41).    The  associated  names  indicate  a  local- 

i  ty  much  west  of  Hebron.   See  Judaii,  Tribe  of.   The 

requirements  correspond  tolerably  well  with  that  of  a 

xnodem  village  marked  by  Van  de  Velde  on  his  Map  as 

JVaamahj  two  miles  S.E.  of  Ascalon  (2d.  ed.  N^alitxhf 

three  miles);  but  Capt.  Warren  (in  the  Quar,  State- 

fw^enl  of  the  "  Pal.  Explor.  Fund,"  April,  1871,  p.  91)  sug- 

f^^eta  Naameh,  six  miles  N.E.  of  Yebna  (Van  de  Velde, 

JVoayny,  six  miles  N.  by  E.).     See  Naamathitk. 

IVa'aman  (Heb.  Naaman\  *\W^f  pleatantneM^  as 
ia  laa.  xvii,  10),  the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  (Sept.  Votfidv ;  but  in  1  Chron.  Voafia  and  Noofta, 
V.  r.  Maaftav.)  The  second  of  the  sons  of  Bela  the  son 
of  Benjamin  (Gen.  xlvi,  21),  apparently  exiled  by 'his 


father  (1  Chron.  yiii,  4,  7),  and  the  head  of  the  family 
of  the  Naamites  (Numb,  xxvi,  40) ;  possibly  the  same 
elsewhere  (1  Chron.  vii,  7)  called  Uzzi.  RC.  post 
1856.     See  Ja€X)b. 

2.  (Sept.  Vaifiav,  and  so  the  best  MSS.  of  the  N.  T^ 
but  Rec.  Text  Nci/xav;  Josephus,  'A/uavoc,  AnL  viii, 
15, 5.)  The  commander  of  the  armies  of  Benhadad  II, 
king  of  Damascene  Syria,  in  the  time  of  Joram,  king  of 
Israel.  B.C.  cir.  885.  Through  his  valor  and  abilities 
Naaman  held  a  high  place  in  the  esteem  of  his  king ; 
and  although  he  was  afflicted  with  leprosy,  it  would 
seem  that  this  did  not,  as  among  the  Hebrews,  operate 
as  a  disqualification  for  public  employment.  Never^ 
theless  the  condition  of  a  leper  could  not  but  have  been 
in  his  high  place  both  afflicting  and  painful ;  and  when 
it  was  heard  that  a  little  Hebrew  slave-girl,  who  waited 
upon  Naaman's  wife,  had  spoken  of  a  prophet  in  Sa- 
maria who  could  cure  her  master  of  his  leprosy,  Ben- 
hadad furnished  him  with  a  letter  to  his  traditionary 
enemy  king  Joram;  but  as  this  letter  merely  stated 
that  Naaman  had  been  sent  for  him  to  cure,  the  king 
of  Israel  rent  his  clothes,  suspecting  an  intention  to  fix 
a  quarrel  on  him.  Elisha,  hearing  of  the  affair,  sent 
for  Naaman,  who  came  to  the  door  of  his  house,  but,  as 
a  leper,  could  not  be  admitted ;  nor  did  Elisha  come  out 
to  him,  but  sent  him  word  by  a  servant  to  go  and  dip 
himself  seven  times  in  the  Jordan,  and  that  his  leprosy 
would  then  pass  from  him.  He  was,  however,  by  this 
time  so  much  chafed  and  disgusted  by  the  apparent 
neglect  and  incivility  with  which  he  had  been  treated, 
that  if  his  attendants  had  not  prevailed  upon  him  to 
obey  the  directions  of  the  prophet,  he  would  have  re- 
turned home  still  a  leper.  But  he  went  to  the  Jordan, 
and  having  bent  himself  seven  times  beneath  its  waters, 
rose  from  them  clear  from  all  leprous  stain.  He  now 
returned  to  Elisha,  full  of  gratitude,  avowing  to  him  his 
conviction  that  the  God  of  Israel,  through  whom  this 
marvellous  deed  had  been  wrought,  was  great  beyond 
all  gods ;  and  declaring  that  henceforth  he  would  wor^ 
ship  him  only.  He  asked  permission  to  take  vrith  him 
two  mules'  burden  of  earth.  His  purpose  in  this  has 
been  disputed,  but  it  was  probably  to  set  up  in  Damas- 
cus an  altar  to  Jehovah.  He  might  have  heard  that 
an  altar  of  earth  was  necessary  (Exod.  xx,  24).  The 
natural  explanation  is  that,  with  a  feeling  akin  to  that 
which  prompted  the  Pisan  invaders  to  take  away  the 
earth  of  Aceldama  for  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa,  and  in 
obedience  to  which  the  pilgrims  to  Mecca  are  said  to 
bring  back  stones  from  that  sacred  territory,  the  grate- 
ful convert  to  Jehovah  wished  to  take  away  some  of  the 
earth  of  his  country,  to  form  an  altar  for  the  bumtrofl^er- 
ing  and  sacrifice  which  henceforth  he  intended  to  dedi- 
cate to  Jehovah  only,  and  which  would  be  inappropriate 
if  offered  on  the  profane  earth  of  the  country  of  Rimmon 
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or  Hadad.  We  may  compare  this  request  with  the 
castom  which  once  prevailed  among  Christians  of  car- 
rying away  water  from  the  holy  river  Jordan;  and, 
perhaps  more  aptly,  with  a  custom  still  practiced  by 
many  Jews  of  burying  a  portion  of  earth  from  Jerusa- 
lem with  every  one  of  their  number  who  dies  in  a  foreign 
land.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  Naaman's  faith  ex- 
tended no  further  than  acknowledging  the  superiority 
of  Jehovah  to  the  gods  of  other  nations  so  far  as  his 
words  are  naturally  understood  (2  Kings  v,  15).  The 
Talmud  regards  him  as  a  proselyte  of  the  second  class 
{GiUuij  67).  Naaman  further  requested  permission  to 
attend  his  king  in  the  temple  of  the  idol  Rimmon,  and 
bow  before  the  god.  Some  (e.  g.  Niemeyer,  Charakt, 
v,871)  have  indeed  referred  these  expressions  to  his 
past  acts  of  idolatr>' ;  but  this  construction  cannot  be 
sustained.  Nor  is  it  needed  to  shield  Eiisha  from  the 
imputation  of  sanctioning  the  worship  of  Rimmon ;  for 
his  words  in  the  19th  verse  are  simply  the  usual  He- 
l)rew  formula  of  farewcU,  and  do  not  imply  assent  to 
Naaman's  requests.  See  Stackhouse,  IJist,  Bibie^  iv, 
869  sq. ;  Cotta,  Vindiciee  verbor.  Naaman  (Tubingen, 
1756).  The  grateful  Syrian  would  gladly  have  pressed 
upon  Elisha  gifts  of  high  value,  but  the  holy  man  reso- 
lutely refused  to  take  anything.  His  servant,  Gehazi, 
was  less  scrupulous,  and  hastened  with  a  lie  in  his 
mouth  to  ask  in  his  master's  name  for  a  portion  of  that 
which  Elisha  had  refused.  The  iUustrioiis  Syrian  no 
sooner  saw  the  man  running  after  his  chariot  than  he 
alighted  to  meet  him,  and  happy  to  relieve  himself  in 
some  degree  under  the  sense  of  overwhelming  obliga- 
tion, he  sent  him  back  with  more  than  he  had  ventured 
to  ask.  This  narrative,  containing  all  that  is  known 
of  Naaman,  is  given  in  2  Kings,  ch.  v.  See  Elisha. 
Naaman's  appearance  throughout  the  occurrence  is 
most  characteristic  and  consistent.  He  is  eveiy  inch  a 
soldier,  ready  at  once  to  resent  what  he  considers  as  a 
slight  cast  either  on  himself  or  the  natural  glories  of 
his  country,  and  blazing  out  in  a  moment  into  sudden 
*'  rage,"  but  calmed  as  speedily  by  a  few  good-humored 
and  sensible  words  fh)m  his  dependants,  and,  after  the 
cure  has  been  effected,  evincing  a  thankful  and  simple 
heart,  whose  gratitude  knows  no  bounds  and  will  listen 
to  no  refiuial.  See  Gehazi.  How  long  Naaman  lived 
to  continue  the  worship  of  Jehovah  while  assisting 
officially  at  that  of  Rimmon  we  are  not  told.  When 
next  we  hear  of  Syria,  another,  Hazael,  apparently  held 
the  position  which  Naaman  formerly  filled.  But  the 
reception  which  Elisha  met  with  on  this  later  occasion 
in  Damascus  probably  implies  that  the  fame  of  ^  the 
man  of  God,"  and  of  the  mighty  Jehovah  in  whose 
name  he  wrought,  had  not  been  forgotten  in  the  city 
of  Naaman.  A  Jewish  tradition,  at  least  as  old  as  the 
time  of  Josephus  (^Ant.  viii,  16,  5),  identifies  him  with 
the  archer  whose  arrow,  whether  at  random  or  not, 
stnick  Ahab  with  his  mortal  wound  at  Ramoth-Gilead 
(1  Kings  xxii,  34).  The  expression  is  remarkable — 
**  because  that  by  him  Jehovah  had  given  deliverance 
to  Syria"  (ver.  1).  It  seems,  however,  to  point  to  ser^ 
vices  of  a  more  important  kind  for  Syria,  though  not  re- 
lated in  Scripture.  But  inasmuch  as  the  advantage  they 
won  for  Syria,  and  the  position  they  tended  to  acquire 
fur  Naaman,  were  incidentally  to  subserve  the  divine 
purposes  towards  Israel,  they  may  perhaps  on  this  ac- 
count have  been  ascribed  to  Jehovah.  Naaman  himself, 
and  partly  by  reason  of  the  very  greatness  he  had  thus 
acquired,  was  to  become  all  unwittingly  an  instrument 
of  promoting  the  divine  glory — in  some  sense  even  more 
than  those  who  had  direct! v  to  do  with  the  cause  and 
kingdom  of  Jehovah.  It  is  singidar  that  the  narrative 
of  Naaman's  cure  is  not  found  in  the  present  text  of 
Josephus.  Its  absence  makes  the  reference  to  him  as 
the  slayer  of  Ahab^  already  mentioned,  still  more  re- 
markable. It  is  quoted  by  our  Lord  (Luke  iv,  27)  as 
an  instance  of  mercy  exercised  to  one  who  was  not  of 
Israel,  and  it  should  not  escape  notice  that  tbe  reference 
to  this  act  of  healing  is  recorded  by  none  of  the  evan- 


gelists but  Luke  the  phyrician.  See  Kitba,  Ihnhf  BaUt 
lUtut,  ad  loc. ;  Keil,  Comments  on  Kn^Sj  ad  loc;  Hsiitz- 
schel,  Naaman  Sjfrus  (Brem.  1778) ;  Rogen,  NamoM 
(Lond.  1642) ;  Bingham,  Naamam  the  Syrian  (Load. 
1866) ;  Bullock,  The  Syrian  Leper  (Loud.  1862> 

Na'&nathite  (Heb.  NaSmalki%  "^n^^,  a  Gcstik 
from  some  unknown  place,  Naamah;  Sept.  u  Mmiioc. 
but  in  Job  ii,  11,  6  Mcvaiwv  /SacnXevc;  Tolg.  A  an- 
mathitee),  the  epithet  applied  to  Zophar,  one  of  the 
three  friends  of  Job  (Job  ii,  11 ;  xi,  1 ;  xx,  1 ;  xlil,  9 . 
B.C.  cir.  2200.  Some  commentators  have  thought  tbit 
he  was  so  named  as  being  a  resident  of  the  above  Nju- 
MAH  (q.  v.),  in  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Joah.  xv,  41);  but 
this  is  not  at  all  probable  from  the  locality  and  age  of 
Job  (see  Spanheim,  Hitt,  Jobi,  xiv,  11).  Job's  coun- 
try, Uz,  was  in  AraUa;  his  other  two  friends,  Eliphtf 
the  Temanite,  and  Bildad  the  Shuhite,wen  Artbians: 
and  hence  we  may  conclude  that  Naamah  was  likewise 
in  Arabia  (Cellarius,  Geogr.  ii,  698).  See  Job.  "  If  ve 
may  judge  from  modem  usage,  several  placn  so  ctJkd 
probably  existed  on  the  Arabian  borders  of  S^Tia.  Ihm 
in  the  Geographical  Dictionary  {MardHd  d-Itt^ia)  m 
Noam,  a  castte  in  the  Yemen,  and  a  place  on  tbe  Eo- 
phrates;  Niamek,  a  place  belonging  to  tbe  Arabs;  aod 
Noamif  a  valley  in  Tihameh.  The  name  Naamm  ((4 
unlikely  derivation,  however)  is  very  oommoD.  B»- 
chart  {Phaleg,  cap.  xxii),  as  might  be  expected,  seim 
the  Sept.  reading,  and  in  the  '  king  of  the  Mluei'  sees  i 
confirmation  to  his  theory  respecting  a  Syrian,  or  nonlh 
em  Arabian  settlement  of  that  well-known  peoi^  of 
classical  antiquity.  If  the  above  Naamah  could  be  ew- 
nected  with  the  Naamathites,  these  latter  might  per- 
haps be  identical  with  the  Mehnnim  or  If  insana,  t«« 
of  whom  are  found  on  the  sooth-weatera  oatskirts  of  Ja- 
dah ;  one  such  at  Minou,  or  d^Mimfaf,  a  few  miks  be 
low  Gaza.  But  this  point  is  too  bypocheticil  ibr  a^ 
ceptance"  (Smith).    See  Zophab. 

Na'ftmite  (Heb.  Naand',  ^lOS} ;  Sept.  Noe^um).! 
title  of  the  family  descended  from  Naamasc  (q.  v.).  tke 
grandson  of  Benjamin  (Numb,  zxv,  40).  Tbe  nsne  » 
a  contraction,  of  a  kind  which  does  not  often  oocv  b 
Hebrew.  Accordingly  the  Samaritan  Oodex  pRsoia 
it  at  length—**  the  Naamanitok" 

Na'&rah  (Heb.  Nadrah',  TVrS^,  a  giri,  as  dbo: 
Sept.  'Soopa.  v.  r.  [by  interchange]  6«Ms^a),  the  9tno\ 
of  the  two  wives  of  Ashur  (q.  v.),  of  the  tiibe  of  Jodih- 
by  whom  he  had  four  sons  (1  Chion.  iv,  6, 6).  Et 
cir.  1618.    See  also  Naaran  ;  Naakath. 

Na'ttral   (Heb.  NaSra^,  *)nT9,  yovAfii:  Sqc 

Noo/MX  V.  r.  Vaapat),  an  Axbite,  the  eon  of  EiiMi. « 
military  chief  in  David's  army  (1  CHiion.  zi  87),  El. 
cir.  1016;  incorrectly  called  Paarai  in  3  Sam.xxiit,3» 
(see  Kennicott,  Disiert,  p.  209  sq.).    See  Dayidw 

Na^&ran  (Heb.  NaSran',  "j^ra,  hofSsk;  SeptNo*- 
pdv  V.  r.  'Seuipvttv  and  Voopdv),  a  town  in  tbe  terri- 
tory of  Ephraim,  on  the  south-eastern  border,  becwtn 
Bethel  and  Jericho  (1  Chron.  vii,  28),  In  Joeh.  xri. ' 
the  name  is  NaXrath  (q.  v.). 

**  In  1  Sam.  vi,  21  the  Peshito-Syiiac  and  Anbic  xrt- 
sions  have  respectively  Naarin  and  Naaran  fer  tbe  Iu^ 
jath-jearim  of  the  Hebrew  and  A.  T.  If  tbts  b  cnr- 
thing  more  than  an  error,  the  Naaran  to  which  it  refto 
can  hardly  be  that  above  spoken  of,  bat  moat  bare  bem 
situated  much  nearer  to  Beth-shemesh  and  tbe  Fbi&- 
tine  lowUnd"  (Smith). 

Na'&rath,  or  rather  Na'Irab  (Heli.  Nairak 
JTIJJ,  mrl,  as  in  Naarah;  with  n  local  >Tr^?2;  Sejc 
(iC  Naapo^a  v.  r.  a\  K&fiat ;  Vulg.  Naaraiha^  As^k 
Vers.  "  to  Naarath*'),  a  town  on  the  boandsiy  bet«m 
Benjamin  and  Ephraim,  between  Ataroth  and  Jtiv^ 
(Josh,  xvi,  7) ;  elsewhere  called  Naakax  (1  Chroa.  to. 
28) ;  probably  the  Noorath  (Noopod)  of  EnseNns  \0»^ 
mast,  8.  v.),  five  miles  from  Jericbo^  and. 
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Reland  {Pakuf,  p.  903,  907),  identical  with  the  Neara 
(^Siapd)  of  Joaephus  {Ant,  xvii,  13, 1);  and  possibly 
with  the  NoOran  (■p5''3)  of  the  rabbins  {Vaijikra 
Rubba^  23).  Schwara  {Paktt,  p.  147,  169)  fixes  it  at 
'*  S'eamot"  also  **  five  miles  from  Jericho,"  meaning  pei^ 
haps  yaufoimehj  the  name  of  the  lower  part  of  the  great 
Wady  Mutyah,  or  el-Asas,  which  runs  from  the  foot  of 
the  hill  of  KQmmon  into  the  Jordan  valley  above  Jeri- 
cho, and  in  a  direction  generally  parallel  to  the  Wady 
8uweinit  (Robinson,  Bib.  Bet.  iii,  290).  It  was  prob- 
ably in  the  vicinity  of  one  of  the  strong  springs  along 
t  he  edge  of  the  hills  north  of  Jericho,  such  as  Ain-Duk, 
Kas  el-Ain,  etc ;  perhaps  at  the  **  high,  conical  moun- 
tain" called  et'Nejcmm  (Bobinson,  Later  BibL  Bet*  p. 
202).    See  Tbibk. 

Na^enes  (from  the  Heb.  W\\  nachcuk,  a  aer- 
petU)f  serpent-worshippers.    See  Ophites. 

Na'lbdion  (Exod.  vi,  28).    See  Nahshon. 

Na'&BSOil  (Saaofnitv),  the  Grsdcized  form  (Matt 

i,  4 ;  Luke  iii,  82)  of  ^he  Heb.  name  Naiishon  (q.  v.). 

• 

Ka'Kthua  (Nao^oc,  Vulg.  Naathu$\  one  of  the 
family  of  Addi,  who  renonnoed  their  Gentile  wives  after 
the  exile,  according  to  1  Esdr.  ix,  81 ;  but  there  is  no 
name  corresponding  in  the  Heb.  list,  Ezra  x,  30. 

Naatants.    See  Thorm. 

Na'bal  (Heb.  Nabcd%  b3a,yboiuA,  as  often  [comp.  t 
Sam.  XXV,  25]  ;  Sept.  Na/3dA),  one  of  the  characters  in- 
troduced to  us  in  David's  wanderings,  apparently  to  give 
one  detailed  glimpse  of  his  whole  state  of  life  at  that 
time  (1  Sam.  xxv).  Nabal  himself  is  remarkable  as 
one  of  the  few  examples  given  to  us  of  the  private  life 
of  a  Jewish  citizen.  (In  the  following  account  we 
avail  ourselves  somewhat  of  the  graphic  description  by 
Stanley  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible.)  He  was  a  de- 
scendant of  Caleb,  who  dwelt  at  Maon  (probably  the 
modem  MAin,  seven  miles  S.E.  of  Hebron),  when  David, 
already  anointed  to  be  king  of  Israel,  was  with  his  ad- 
herents on  the  southern  borders  of  Palestine.  RC 1060. 
Some,  however,  understand  that  he  was  simply  a  resi- 
dent of  that  part  of  the  country  which  bore  from  its 
great  conqueror  the  name  of  Caleb  (1  Sam.  xxv,  8 ; 
XXX,  14;  so  the  Vulgate,  A.y.,  and  Ewald).  He  was 
himself,  according  to  Josephus  {A  nt,  vi,  13, 6),  a  Ziphite, 
with  his  residence  at  Emmaus,  a  place  of  that  name  not 
otherwise  known,  on  the  southern  Carmel,  in  the  past- 
ure lands  of  Maon.  (In  the  Sept.  of  xxv,  4  he  is  called 
'*  the  Carmelite,**  and  the  SepL  reads  "  Maon"  for  "  Pa- 
ran"  in  xxv,  1.)  With  a  usage  of  the  word  which  re- 
minds us  of  the  like  adaptation  of  similar  words  in 
modem  times,  he,  like  Barzillai,  is  styled  "  very  great," 
evidently  from  his  wealth.  His  wealth,  as  might  be 
expected  from  his  abode,  consisted  chiefly  of  sly^ep  and 
^oats,  which,  as  in  Palestine  at  the  time  of  the  Chris- 
tian «ra  (1  Sam.  xxv)  and  at  the  present  day,  fed  to- 
gether. The  tradition  preserved  in  this  case  the  exact 
number  of  each— 3000  of  the  former,  1000  of  the  latter. 
It  was  the  custom  of  the  shepherds  to  drive  them  into 
the  wild  downs  on  the  slopes  of  Carmel,  in  Judah,  which 
lay  in  the  lowlands  to  the  south,  and  corresponded  very 
much  to  the  territory  of  the  Jehalln  Arabs.  These 
Arabs  have  the  same  sort  of  possessions  which  the  sa- 
cred narrative  ascribes  to  Nabal;  that  is,  numerous 
flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  but  few  cows  (Robinson,  Be$. 
ii,  176-180 ;  Wilson,  Lands  of  the  Bibie,  ii,  710).  It  was 
while  the  shepherds  were  on  one  of  these  pastoral  ex- 
cursions that  they  met  a  band  of  outlaws,  who  showed 
them  unexpected  kindness,  protecting  them  by  day  and 
nig^ht,  and  never  themselves  committing  any  depreda- 
tions (xxv,  7, 15, 16).  Such  protection  is  generally  so 
highly  valued  in  the  East  that  a  suitable  present  to  the 
protecting  party  is  understood  as  a  matter  of  course ; 
jind  in  most  instances  the  proprietor  of  the  flocks  is 
happy  to  bestow  it  cheerfully  and  liberally.  Once  a 
vear  there  was  a  grand  banquet  on  Carmel,  when  they 
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brought  back  their  sheep  from  the  wilderness  for  shear- 
ing—with eating  and  drinking  **like  the  feast  of  a 
king"  (xxv,  2, 4, 36).  It  was  on  one  of  these  hilarious 
occasions — the  harvest-seasons  of  the  shepherd — that 
Nabal  came  across  the  path  of  the  man  to  whom  he 
owes  his  place  in  history.  Ten  youths  were  seen  ai>- 
proaching  the  hill ;  in  them  the  shepherds  recognised 
the  slaves  or  attendants  of  the  chief  of  the  freebooten* 
who  had  defended  them  in  the  wilderness.  To  Nabnl 
they  were  unknown.  They  approached  him  with  a 
triple  salutation  —  enumerated  the  services  of  their 
master,  and  ended  by  claiming,  with  a  mixture  uf  cour- 
tesy and  defiance  characteristic  of  the  East,  "  whatso- 
ever Cometh  into  thy  hand  for  thy  servants  (the  Sept. 
omits  this — and  has  only  the  next  wonls),  and  for  th^ 
son  David."  The  great  sheepmaster  was  not  disposed 
to  recognise  this  unexpected  parental  relation.  He  was 
a  man  notorious  for  his  obstinac}*  (such  seems  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  translated  "  churlish")  and  for  his  gen- 
eral low  conduct  (xxv,  3, "  evil  in  his  doings ;"  xxv,  17, 
"  a  man  of  Belial").  Josephus  and  the  Sept.,  taking 
the  word  Caleb  not  as  a  proper  name,  but  as  a  quality 
(to  which  the  context  certainly  lends  itself)*  add  "of 
a  disposition  like  a  dog  " — cynical — icvfiKOi;.  On  hear- 
ing the  demand  of  the  ten  petitioners,  he  sprang  u]) 
(Sept.  dpnr/iitiaf)t  wid  broke  out  into  fury,  "  Who  is 
David  ?  and  who  is  the  son  of  Jesse  ?"— "  What  rana- 
way  slaves  are  these  to  interfere  with  my  own  domestic 
arrangements?"  (xxv,  10,  It).  The  moment  that  the 
messengers  had  gone,  the  shepherds  that  stood  by  per- 
ceived the  danger  which  their  roaster  and  themselvcH 
would  incur.  To  Nabal  himself  they  dared  not  speak 
(xxv,  17).  But  the  sacred  writer,  with  a  tinge  of  the 
sentiment  which  such  a  contrast  always  suggests,  pro- 
ceeds to  describe  that  this  brutal  ruflian  was  married  to 
a  wife  as  beautiful  and  as  wise  as  he  was  the  reverses 
(xxv,  8).  See  Abioaiu  To  her,  as  to  the  good  angel 
of  the  household,  one  of  the  shepherds  told  the  state  of 
affairs.  She,  with  the  oflTerings  usual  on  such  occasions 
(xxv,  18;  comp.  xxx,  11 ;  2  Sam.  xvi,  I ;  1  Chron.  xii,  40), 
loaded  the  asses  of  Nabal's  large  establishment — herself 
mounted  one  of  them,  and,  with  her  attendants  running 
before  her,  rode  down  the  hill  towards  David*s  encamp- 
menL  David  had  already  made  the  fatal  vow  of  ex- 
termination, couched  in  the  usual  terms,  of  destroying 
the  household  of  Nabal,  so  as  not  even  to  leave  a  dog 
behind  (xxv,  22).  In  this,  unquestionably,  he  erred ; 
for  whatever  David  might,  on  the  score  of  reciprocity 
of  kindness,  have  naturslly  thought  himself  justified  in 
asking,  he  yet  had  no  right  to  exact  it  as  a  debt,  and 
still  less  to  resent  the  refusal  of  it  as  an  injury.  (See 
Hamberger,  Jutjuram,  Daridia^  Jen.  1723.)  But  act- 
ing in  the  heat  of  passion,  David  did  not  allow  his  de- 
termination to  slumber ;  he  ordered  four  hundred  of  his 
men  to  gird  on  their  armor  and  go  with  him  to  smite  Na- 
bal and  his  house  with  the  edge  of  the  sword.  At  this 
moment,  as  it  would  seem,  Abigail  appeared,  threw  her- 
self on  her  face  before  him,  and  poured  forth  her  petition 
in  language  which  both  in  form  and  expression  almost 
assumes  the  tone  of  poetry  —  **  Let  thine  handmaid,  I 
pray  thee,  speak  in  thine  audience,  and  hear  the  words 
of  thine  handmaid."  Her  main  argument  rests  on  the 
description  of  her  husband^s  character,  which  she  dnfws 
with  that  mixture  of  playfulness  and  seriousness  which 
above  all  things  turns  away  wrath.  His  name  here 
came  in  to  his  rescue.  "  As  his  name  is,  so  is  he :  Na^ 
bal  [ybo/]  is  his  name,  and  folly  is  with  him"  (xxv, 
25 ;  sec  also  ver.  26).  Furthermore,  by  the  wise  coun- 
sel she  contrived  to  introduce  into  her  address  respect- 
ing the  proper  way  of  meeting  opposition  and  bearing 
hardship  in  the  Lord's  cause,  and  bow  much  better  it 
was  to  leave  the  work  of  retribution  to  him  than  to  take 
it  prematurely  into  one's  own  hand,  she  convinced  David 
of  sin  in  resolving  to  avenge  himself  on  Nabal.  Better 
thoughts  now  prevailed  with  him,  and-  he  said,  "Bles8c<l 
be  the  Lord  (vod  of  Israel,,  which  sent  thee  this  day  to 
meet  me;  and  blessed  be  thy  advice,. and  blessed  be 
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thou  which  hast  kept  me  this  day  from  coming  to  shed 
blood."  She  returned  with  the  news  of  David's  recan- 
tation of  his  vow.  Nabal  was  then  at  the  height  of 
his  oi^es.  Like  the  revellers  of  Palestine  in  the  later 
times  of  the  monarchvi  he  had  drunk  to  excess,  and  his 
wife  dared  not  communicate  to  him  either  his  danger 
or  his  escape  (xxv,  36).  At  break  of  day  she  told  him 
both.  The  stupid  reveller  was  suddenly  roused  to  a 
sense  of  that  which  impended  over  him.  "  His  heart 
died  within  him,  and  [he]  became  as  a  stone.**  It  was 
as  if  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  or  paralysis  had  fallen  upon 
him.  This  seems,  however,  to  have  been  only  a  tem- 
porary recoil  of  feeling,  from  which  he  again  recovered 
— yet  not  to  any  proper  sense  of  his  past  miscoiitiuct  or 
true  amendment  of  life.  For,  as  one  still  amenable  to 
the  just  displeasure  of  Heaven,  it  is  said  of  him  that 
"  about  ten  days  aller,  the  Lond  smote  Nabal,  that  he 
died"  (xxv,  37,  38).  The  shock  seems  to  have  been 
the  exciting  cause  of  a  malady  that  carried  him  off 
about  ten  days  after.  (See  Wedel,  Exercif,  med,  dec, 
ix,  10  sq.)  The  suspicions  entertained  by  theologi- 
ans of  the  last  century  that  there  was  a  conspiracy 
between  David  and  Abigail  to  make  away  with  Nabal 
for  their  own  alliance  (see  Winer,  s.  v.  Nabal),  have  en- 
tirely given  place  to  the  better  spirit  of  modem  criti- 
cism ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  many  proofs  of  the  reverential 
as  well  as  truthful  appreciation  of  the  sacred  narrative 
now  inaugurated  in  Germany,  that  Ewald  enters  fully 
into  the  feeling  of  the  narrator,  and  closes  hb  summary 
of  Nabal's  death  with  the  reflection  that  **  it  was  not 
without  justice  regarded  as  a  divine  judgment."  Ac- 
cording to  the  (not  very  probable)  Sept  version  of  2  Sam. 
iii,  33,  the  recollection  of  Nabal's  death  lived  afterwards 
in  David's  memory  to  point  the  contrast  of  the  death 
of  Abner— "  Died  Abner  as  Nabal  died  ?"  DaNnd,  not 
long  after,  evinced  the  favorable  impression  which  the 
.  good-sense  and  comeliness  of  Abigail  had  made  upon 
him  by  making  her  his  wife.  See  Ewald, /«r.  (?e«cA. 
ii,  556 ;  Stackhouse,  BibL  Hist,  iv,  178  sq. ;  Niemeyer, 
Charaict,  iv,  153  sq. ;  6.  L.  Dathe,  De  fama  vwdicta 
Dav,  ergo  Nabalem  (Leips.  1723) ;  Schottgen,  MorcU- 
uche  Gedanken  uber  I),  und  N,  (F.  ad  0. 1714).  Sec 
David. 

Nabari^as  Qfapaptagf  Vtdg.  NahariM)^  appar- 
ently a  corruption  (1  Esdr.  x,  44)  for  the  Zechariah 
of  Neh.  viii,  4. 

Nabathseana  QSaPardtoi  [but  AiroraToi,  PtoL 
yi,  7 ;  see  below],  Nabatai)^  mentioned  in  Isa.  Ix,  7,  un- 
der the  name  "  Nebaioth,"  as  a  pastoral  tribe  of  Arabia, 
in  connection  with  Kedar  (comp.  Pliny,  v,  12),  but  with 
no  definite  specification  of  locality.  See  Nebaioth. 
In  the  period  aft;er  the  exile,  the  Maccabsean  captains 
Judas  and  Jonathan  found  the  Nabathseans  after  press- 
ing forward  beyond  the  Jordan  three  dayv'  journey 
into  the  Arabian  Desert  (1  Mace,  v,  24;  ix,  35),  and  it 
seems  clear  that  they  were  then  in  the  district  adjoin- 
ing Gilead,  near  the  cities  of  Bozrah  and  Camaim. 
Josephus  {Ant.  i,  2, 4)  and  Ammianus  Marcellinns  (xiv, 
8)  caUs  the  whole  region  between  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Ked  Sea  NabcUene  (Na/San/vi;);  and  the  latter 
makes  the  Nabathssans  the  immediate  neighbors  of 
Roman  Arabia,  i.  e.  of  the  district  containing  Bozrah 
and  Philadelphia.  Other  writers,  after  the  Christian 
nra,  place  this  people  on  the  ^lanitic  gulf  of  the  Ked 
Sea  (Strabo,  xvi,  777),  but  extend  their  territory  far 
into  Arabia  Petrasa,  and  make  Petra,  in  Wady  Musa,  their 
capital  citv  (Strabo,  xvi,  779;  xvii,  808;  Plinv,  v,  12; 
vi,  32;  Diod.  Sic  ii,  48;  iii,  43;  xix,  94).  The  Na- 
bathieans  were  considered  a  rich  people  (Dionys.  Perieg, 
955) ;  most  of  them  lived  a  nomadic  life,  but  many  pros- 
ecuted a  regidar  and  important  carrying  trade  through 
this  region  (Diod.  Sic.  xix,  94 ;  ApuL  Fhr,  i,  6).  They 
were  governed  by  kings.  Pompey,  when  in  Syria,  sent 
an  army  against  them  and  subdued  them  (Joseph.  Atd, 
xiv,  B,  3 ;  6, 4) .  They  submitted  fbrmally  to  the  Romans 
in  the  time  of  Trajan  (Dio.  Cass.  Ixviii,  14 ;  Ammian. 


Marcel,  xiv,  8).    The  chief  cities  of  the  NabatkaiBB 
may  have  stood  in  the  vicinity  of  Bozrah  (q.  r.).  in 
Edom;  and  the  accounts  which  Greek  and  Rooan 
writers  give  respecting  the  NabathsBuis  do  not  peifeaps 
refer  exclusively  to  this  particular  tribe,  but  the  nune 
with  them  may  include  other  Arabian  tribes,  as  the 
Edomites;  yet  it  is  probable  that  a  branch  of  the  wv 
raadic  Nabathnans  at  an  eariy  period  wandcfcd  eastwiRi 
as  far  as  the  Euphrates,  in  the  neighborhood  of  which 
lie  the  Nabathaum  morasses  {Nabat,  **pahide9Nahatk^ 
orum ;"  Goliua,  cited  by  Forster,  Geog,  of  A  rabia,  i,  214. 
note ;  oomp.  Strabo,  xvi,  767).    Ptolemy  (▼!,  7, 21)  men- 
tions Nabathaeans  in  Arabia  Felix  (comp.  Steph.  Bvz. 
8.  v.  p.  678),  unless,  with  recent  editions,  we  read  in  this 
place  'AiroraToi,  which,  however,  some  aappose  to  be 
simply  another  form  of  the  name  (bat  comp.  Reland. 
Palait,  p.  90  sq. ;  Cless,  in  Pauly's  RealaicykL  377  sq.). 
In  Genesis  (xxv,  13;  xxviii,  9;  xxxvi,  8;  cotnpw  1 
Chron.  i,  29)  the  Nabathaeans  are  mentioned  in  gnea- 
logical  connection  with  Nebaioth  (q.  v.),  the  fir»t-bora 
son  of  Ishmael  and  brother  of  Kedar;  and  a  son  of  Ub- 
mael  named  Nabat  appears  in  Arabian  tradition  (Abol- 
fed.  Aimed,  i,  22),  but  not  as  the  ancestor  of  this  crib& 
who  are  said  to  be  descended  from  another  Nabat,  a  mi 
of  Mash,  and  a  defendant  of  Shem.   On  these  traditiom 
the  supposition  has  been  baaed  that  the  Nabathama 
were  not  Arabians,  but  Aramaeans ;  and  Beer  believed 
that  remnants  of  their  Aramaean  language  wreie  era- 
cealed  in  the  inscriptions  at  Sinai  (Robinson,  BibL  Be- 
search,  i,  544 ;  comp.  Quatremdre,  Mhaoires  syrles  A'tfle* 
iieru,  Par.  1835;  Ritter,  ErdL  xii.  111  sq.),  bat  the  ok- 
broken  Biblical  genealogy  cannot  be  set  aside  on  behatf 
of  the  fragmentar}'  and  uncertain  traditions  of  Axabii 
(Winer,  ii,  129).    llie  name  of  the  NabathKons  occq» 
on  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  (q.  v.).     See  Smith,  lAa. 
ofGr,  and  Rom,  Gfog,  s.  v.  Nabataei;  the  duke  of  Ltir- 
nes,  in  the  Bevue  Numiamatique  (new  aeries^  Flar.  185#, 
vol.  iii) ;  the  count  de  Vogue,  in  the  Melanges  d*A  rrk^ 
ologie  Orientak  (Par.  1868) ;  Vincent,  Commerce  of  tie 
Ancients  in  the  Indian  Ocean  (Lond.  1807),  ii,  275  af: 
Noldeke,  in  the  Zeitschr,  der  deutsch.  moryatL  Gestii- 
schofly  xxv,  113  sq.     See  Petra. 

XTab'atbites  (Na/3arra7oc,  Natiaraioc  t.  r.  Xa^ 
rioi ;  Vulg.  Nabaihmi)^  another  form  (1  Maoc  v,  2d; 
ix,  35)  for  the  Nabathjeans  (q.  v.). 

Nable  is  the  ecclesiastical  tenn  for  a  strtngrrd  la- 
strument  with  a  triangular,  sonorous  box.  It  ofdr  <lif- 
fered  from  the  psaltery  in  form  and  having  sheets 
strings  (Walcott,  Sacred  A  rchaoL  a.  v.). 

Naa>oth  (Heb.  Naboth',  nS2J,/ni»te,  acoording  to 

Gesenius,  but  prt-eminence  according  to  Fttist;  SepL 
"SajSov^j  V.  r.  'Safiov^alj  NajSo^ol ;  Josephna^  Sa^r- 
^0i;fAtd,  viii,  13, 7),  an  Israelite  of  the  town  of  Jezxtel 
in  the  time  of  Ahab,  king  of  Israel  B.C.  cir.  897.  ~  H« 
was  the  owner  of  a  small  portion  of  ground  (2  Kings  ix. 
25,  26)  that  lay  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  hill  of  Jei- 
reel.  He  had  also  a  vineyard,  of  which  the  aitaiino  i« 
not  quite  certain.  According  to  the  Hebrew  text  ^i 
Kings  xxi,  1)  it  was  in  Jezreel,  but  the  SepC  rvndtB 
the  whole  clause  differently,  omitting  the  words  *  whkh 
was  in  Jezreel,*  and  reading  instead  of  *tbe  palace.' 
'the  threshing -floor  of  Ahab,  king  of  SamariaL"  Tiu* 
points  to  the  view,  certainly  most  cooaisteni  with  ifae 
subsequent  narrative,  that  Naboth's  vineynrd  was  ce 
the  hUl  of  Samaria,  close  to  the  *  threshing-floor  (the 
word  translated  in  A.  V.  *  void  place^)  which  oDdoalc- 
edly  existed  there,  hard  by  the  gate  of  the  city  (1  Kinp 
xxiv).  The  royal  palace  of  Ahab  was  dose  upon  the 
city  wall  at  JezreeL  According  to  both  texts,  it  is- 
mediately  adjoined  the  vineyard  (1  Kings  xxi,  1. 1 
Heb.;  1  Kings  xxi,  2,  Sept.;' 2  Kings  ix,  90,  S6>  mi 
it  thus  became  an  object  of  desire  to  the  king,  wb^ 
offered  an  equivalent  in  money,  or  another  vineyaid.  w 
exchange  for  this.  Naboth,  in  the  independent  Fpiiii 
of  a  Jewish  landholder  (comp.  2  Sam.  xxiv;  1  Kiii^ 
xvi),  refused.    Perhaps  the  turn  of  hb 
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plies  that  his  objection  was  mingled  with  a  leligioas 
scruple  at  forwarding  the  acquisitioiu  of  a  half-heathen 
king :  *  Jehovah  forbid  it  to  me  that  I  should  give  the 
inheritance  of  my  fathers  unto  thee.'  Ahab  was  cowed 
by  this  reply;  but  the  proud  spirit  of  his  wife,  Jezebel, 
was  roused.  She  and  her  husband  were  apparently  in 
the  city  of  Samaria  (1  Kings  xxi,  18).  She  took  the 
matter  into  her  own  hands,  and  sent  a  warrant  in  Ahab's 
name,  sealed  with  Ahab's  seal,  to  the  elders  and  no- 
bles of  Jezreel,  siif^esting  the  mode  of  destroying  the 
roan  who  had  insulted  the  royal  power.  A  solemn  fast 
was  proclaimed,  as  on  the  announoement  of  eome  great 
calamity.  Naboth  was  'set  on  high'  in  the  public 
])lace  of  Samaria  (the  Heb.  word  which  is  rendered, 
here  only,  *on  high,'  is  more  accurately  'at  the  head 
of/  or  'in  the  chiefest  place  among'  [1  Sam.  ix,  22]. 
The  passage  is  obscured  by  our  ignorance  of  the  nature 
of  the  ceremonial  in  which  Naboth  was  made  to  take 
part ;  but,  in  default  of  this  knowledge,  we  may  accept 
the  explanation  of  Josephus,  that  an  aasembly  [^jrcXiT- 
<ria]  was  convened,  at  the  head  of  which  Naboth,  in 
virtue  mf  his  position,  was  placed,  in  order  that  the 
charge  of  blasphemy  and  the  subsequent  catastrophe 
might  be  more  tdling) ;  two  men  of  worthless  charac- 
ter accused  him  of  having  'cursed  God  and  the  king.' 
He  and  his  children  (2  Kings  ix,  26),  who  else  might 
have  succeeded  to  his  father's  inheritance,  were  drag- 
ged out  of  the  city  and  despatched  the  same  night. 
The  place  of  execution  there,  as  at  Hebron  (2  Sam.  iii), 
was  by  the  large  tank,  or  reservoir,  which  still  remains 
on  the  slope  of  the  hill  of  Samaria,  immediately  outside 
the  walls.  The  usual  punishment  for  blasphemy  was 
enforced  (Lev.  xxiv,  16;  Numb,  xv,  30).  Naboth  and 
his  sons  were  stonetl;  their  mangled  remains  were  de- 
voured by  the  dogs  (and  swine,  Sept.)  that  prowled 
under  the  walls ;  and  the  blood  from  their  wounds  ran 
down  into  the  waters  of  the  tank  below,  which  was  the 
common  bathing-place  of  the  prostitutes  of  the  city 
(comp.  1  Kings  xxi,  19;  xxii,  88,  Sept.).  Josephus 
(A  nU  viii,  15,  6)  makes  the  execution  to  have  been  at 
Jezreel,  where  he  also  places  the  washing  of  Ahab's 
chariot"  (Smith).  This  narrative  is  remarkable  as  the 
only  mention  in  the  Scriptures  of  a  woman  as  able  to 
write,  and  some  have  inferred,  but  needlessly,  that  the 
letters  mentioned  in  1  Kings  xxi,  8  must  have  been 
written  by  an  amanuensis.  The  state  of  female  educa- 
tion in  the  East  has  probably  always,  as  now,  been  such 
that  not  one  woman  in  ten  thousand  could  write  at  all. 
Coquerel  (in  the  Biographie  SacrSa)  thinks  that  the 
reason  why  the  children  of  Naboth  perished  with  him 
— being  perhaps  put  to  death  by  the  creatures  of  Jeze- 
bel— ^was  that  otherwise  the  crime  would  have  been 
useless,  as  the  children  would  still  have  been  entitled 
to  the  father's  heritage.  But  we  know  not  that  Naboth 
had  any  sons ;  and  if  he  had  sons,  and  they  had  been 
taken  off,  the  estate  might  still  have  had  an  heir.  It 
is  not  unlikely  that  a  custom  like  that  of  eschecU  in 
modem  times  obtained  in  Israel,  giving  to  the  crown 
the  property  of  persons  put  to  death  for  treason  or  blas- 
phemy. On  Naboth's  death,  accordingly,  Ahab  obtain- 
ed possession  of  his  inheritance.  The  perpetration  of 
this  crime  brought  upon  Ahab  and  Jezebel  the  severest 
maledictions,  which  shortly  after  were  carried  into  ef- 
fect. The  only  tribunal  to  which  he  remained  account- 
able pronounced  his  doom  through  a  prophet.  "  This 
waa  the  final  step  in  Ahab's  course  of  wickedness,  and 
as  he  was  in  the  act  of  taking  possession,  Elijah  met 
him  and  announced  the  awful  doom  which  awaited  him 
and  his  queen  and  children.  A  kind  of  repentance  on 
the  part  of  the  king  led  to  another  announcement  of  a 
certain  modification  of  the  retribution,  which  was  not 
to  come  during  Ahab's  lifetime.  But  in  that  very  plot 
of  ground,  and  apparently  quite  close  to  the  city,  his 
flon,  king  .lehoram,  was  met  by  Jehu,  who  mortally 
"wounded  him  with  an  arrow.  The  king  sank  dead  in 
Ilia  chariot,  and  Jehu  bade  his  attendant  captain  take 
up  the  body  and  cast  it  into  the  portion  of  the  field  of 


Naboth.  As  he  was  doing  so  he  was  reniinded  by  Jehn 
that  they  both  had  been  riding  behind  Ahab  at  the 
time  when  the  Lord  laid  this  burden  upon  him, '  Surely 
I  have  seen  yesterday  (lZ7^d(,  yeitemighf)  the  blood  of 
Naboth  and  the  blood  of  his  sons,  saith  the  Lord ;  and 

1  will  requite  thee  in  this  plat,  saith  the  Lord'  (2  Kings 
ix,  21-26).  This  passage  seems  to  imply  two  circum- 
stances which  are  not  mentioned  in  the  earlier  history : 
that  Naboth's  sons  were  put  to  death  as  well  as  himself, 
and  that  Ahab  took  possession  the  very  day  after  the 
judicial  murder"  (Fairbaim).  The  English  version 
renders  the  words  thus :  "  In  the  place  where  dogs  lick- 
ed the  blood  of  Naboth,  shall  dogs  lick  thy  blood,  even 
thine*'  (1  Kings  xxi,  19).  But  the  fulfilment  is  record- 
ed as  taking  place  in  the  pool  of  Samaria  (xxii,  38), 
"  And  they  washed  out  the  chariot  in  the  pool  of  Sa- 
maria, and  the  dogs  licked  up  his  blood."  Kimchi  ex- 
plains this  by  saying  that  the  water  of  this  pool  ran  to 
Jezreel ;  but  Schwarz  (^Palest,  p.  165)  identifies  Jezreel 
with  Senun,  sixteen  miles  from  Sebaste,  where  the  pool 
stood,  and  on  a  higher  level  Accordingly,  he  insists 
that  the  rendering  "on  the  spot"  is  wrong,  and  that 
QlpSa  should  be  rendered  "in  place  of,"  Le.  "in  pun- 
ishment for"  (comp.  Hoeea  ii,  1).  See  Kitto.  Daily 
BibU  JUuttr,  ad  loc  See  Ahab;  Elijah;  Jezebel; 
Jkzrbel. 

Nabnchodono'sor  (Safiovxoiovofrofi),  the  Gns- 
cised  form  in  the  Apocrypha  (1  Esdr.  i,  40.  41,  45,  46; 
Tob.xiv,16;  Jud.  i,  1,  5^  7,  11, 12;  ii,l,4,19;  iii, 2,8; 
iv,  1 ;  vi,  2, 4;  xi,  7,  28 :  xii,  13;  xyi,  18)  of  the  name 
of  the  Babylonian  king  Nebuchadnezzar  (q.  v.). 

Nacchiantl  (Latin  Nadanhu),  Giacomo,  an  Ital- 
ian prelate  noted  as  a  theologian,  was  bom  at  Flor- 
ence near  the  opening  of  the  16th  century.  He  joined 
the  Dominicans,  and  taught  theology  for  some  time  at 
Rome.  In  1544  he  was  created  bishop  of  Chiozzia,  in  the 
territory  of  Venice.  In  this  capacity  he  attended  the 
Council  of  Trent,  and  there  distinguished  himself  by  his 
scholarship  and  his  liberality.  He  went  so  far  as  to  con- 
demn the  position  of  those  Romanists  who  desired  equal 
recognition  for  the  Church  writings  as  for  inspired.  He 
declared  that  "  the  placing  of  Scripttire  and  tradition 
on  the  same  level  was  impious"  (comp.  Sarpi,  i,  298; 
Mendham,  Memoirs  of  the  CouncU  of  Trent  [Lond. 
1834],  p.  59, 60).  He  died  at  Florence,  April  24, 1569. 
We  quote  of  his  works,  Scriptura  $acra  meduUa  (Ven- 
ice, 1561,  4to) : — EnarraHonea  in  Epistolam  PctuU  ad 
Ephenos,  in  maximum  ponUJicatum,  etc  (Venice,  1570, 2 
vols.  8vo) : — Diffresnonfs  H  Tractaiiones  (Venice,  1657, 

2  vols.  fol).  See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Genkrale^  xxxvii, 
108;  Wessenberg,  Kirdien-VerMommlungen,  iii,  211; 
Ranke,  Hitt  of  the  Papacy,  i,  151 ;  Hardwick,  Hist,  of 
the  Reformation,  p.  282. 

NaccQB  is  the  name  of  the  richly  embroidered  red 
horse-blankets  which  ornament  the  horses  of  the  papal 
incumbent,  especially  at  the  coronation  ceremonies  of 
the  pope. 

Nacbash.    See  Serpent. 

Naobmanides  (or  Nacbmani  =  Bm  -  Nach- 
man),  Moses  (also  called  by  the  Jews  Bambaoy  *{  3^1, 
from  the  initial  letters  l^sna  p  HttJ^  \  B,  Moses 
hen-Nadman;  the  Piotu  Teacher  [','^TQXTQn  n'^Jn],  the 
Great  Master  [bl^ian  3in],  and  by  Christian  writers 
Moses  Gerundensis),  a  Jewish  writer  of  considerable  note 
in  the  literary  history  of  the  Iberian  peninsula,  was 
bom  at  Gerona,  in  Catalonia,  about  1194.  So  extraor- 
dinary was  his  proficiency  in  the  Biblical  and  Tal- 
mudical  writings,  that  he  wrote  an  elaborate  Treatise 
on  the  Bights  of  Primogeniture  and  Votos  (Hiabn 
D'^">*13'1  P1"i13a)  when  he  was  scarcely  fifteen  years  of 
age  (1210),  for  which  he  obtained  the  title  of  "the 
Father  of  Knowledge,"  and  composed  his  commentaries 
(C^'d^n)  on  the  greater  part  of  the  Talmud  (1217- 
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1228)  before  he  was  thirty.     His  Talmadical  learning 
was  no  doubt  mainly  acquired  after  study  of  the  writ- 
ings of  Moses  Maimonides,  which  Nachmanides  got  hold 
of  while  vet  a  vouth,  and  under  the  erudite  instruction 
of  the  noted  rabbi  Jehudah  the  Pious,  of  Paris,  whose 
pupil  he  was.     About  the  year  1262,  while  practicing 
as  a  physician  in  his  native  place,  he  delivered,  by  re- 
quest, a  discourse  in  Saragossa  before  James  I,  king  of 
Aragon,  and  the  magnates  of  the  Church  and  State,  in 
defence  of  Judaism.    This  remarkable  address  (niS*)"l), 
which  has  for  its  text  PBa.  xix,  9,  "The  law  of  the 
l>»nl  is  perfect,"  etc,  and  is  an  important  contribution 
to  Biblical  exegesiis  the  Christology  of  the  O.  T.,  and 
the  understanding  of  Judaism,  was  first  published  in 
1582,  with  the  title  ms^TSn  nin-i  r'\'\rj  wherewith 
it  commences;  then  at  Prague,  1595;  and  with  correc- 
tions and  notes  by  the  learned  and  industrious  Adolph 
Jellinek  (I^ipsic,  1858).   In  the  year  1263  king  James  I 
of  Aragon  issued  a  decree  that,  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  daily  disputes  which  took  place  between  the  Jews 
and  the  Dominican  friars  who  had  studied  Arabic  and 
Hebrew,  a  public  disputation  should  be  held  at  Barce- 
lona.  The  Jews  on  their  part  nominated  as  their  advo- 
cate Moses  Nachmanides,  while  the  Christians  were 
represented  by  Fra  Pablo  Christiani,  a  convened  Jew. 
l^his  disputation,  which  took  place  before  the  king 
and  the  court,  lasted  four  days  (July  20-24).     As 
usual  in  similar  cases,  each  party  claimed  the  victory. 
Nachmanides  circulated  this  disputation  among  his 
brethren,  as  Pablo  Christiani  and  his  friends  gave  an 
incorrect  report  ot  it;  and  the  pope,  Clement  lY,  was 
so  incensed  at  it  that  he  wrot«  to  James  I  of  Aragon, 
urging  on  his  majesty  to  banish  Nachmanides  from 
his  dominions.    Thereupon  the  septuagenarian  had  to 
leave  (1266)  his  native  place,  his  two  sons,  his  college 
with  numerous  disciples,  and  his  friends.     He  went  to 
the  Holy  Land,  which  he  reached  Aug.  12, 1267.     The 
disputation  referred  to  was  first  published,  with  omis- 
Hions  and  interpolations,  and  an  exceedingly  bad  Latin 
translation,  by  Wagenseil,  in  his  Tela  iffnea  ScUame 
(Altorf,  1681).     It  was  then  published  in  the  collection 
of  polemical  writings  entitled  min  mnb^S,  where  it 
is  the  first  of  the  series,  and  is  called  ^3  73"in  nisi 
ibiB  *^&(nB  DS,  The  IHacumon  of  Ramban  with  Fra 
Paolo  (Constantinople,  1710) ;  and  recently  again  by  the 
erudite  Steinschneider,  SachmamdiB  Disputatio  publica 
pro  Jide  Judtnca  a,  1263,  e  cod,  3fSS,  recoffnita  (Berl. 
I860),  to  which  are  added  learned  notes  by  the  editor, 
and  Nachroanides's  exposition  of  Isa.  liii.    In  Palestine 
Nachmanides  completed  and  revised  his  stupendous  Com- 
ntentaty  on  the  Pentateuch^  an  arehsological  and  mys- 
tical work  which  he  had  begun  nearly  twenty  years 
before  (1249-1268).     "  Physician  by  profession,  thor- 
oughly conversant  not  only  with  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Syr- 
iac,  and  Arabic,  but  also  with  Greek,  Latin,  Spanish, 
etCn  master  of  the  whole  cycle  of  Talmudic,  Midrashic, 
and  exegetical  literature,  and  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  manners,  customs,  and  geography  of  the  £ast, 

he  fVequently  quotes  medical  works  (riXifiin  ^UO, 
and  ri13^D3  "^IBD),  clean  up  medical  difficulties 
(comp.  comment,  on  Gen.  xxx,  14;  xlv,  26;  xlvi,  15; 
Lev.  iii,  9 :  xi,  11;  xii,  4 ;  xiii,  3,  42 ;  Numb,  xxi,  9), 
explains  difficult  terms  by  comparing  the  Hebrew  with 
other  languages  (comment,  on  Gren.  xlix,  12,  20;  Exod. 
xxx,  23,  84;  xxxii,  1 ;  Lev.  xi,  11;  xiii,  29;  xix,  20; 
Deut.  xiii,  2, 4 :  xxxiii,  30),  criticises  Christian  versions 
(Gen.  xli,  45 ;  Numb,  xi,  17),  explains  the  customs  and 
geography  of  the  East  (Cven.  xi,  28  xxxiv,  12 ;  xxxviii, 
18,  24),  gently  and  reverentially  attacks  the  rationalis- 
tic views  of  Maimonides  about  miracles  and  revelation, 
and  controverts  and  exposes,  in  unsparing  language, 
Aben-Ezra^s  scepticism,  concealed  in  unbelieving,  mys- 
tical doctrines.  See  Aben-Ezra.  Being  a  thorough 
believer  in  the  Cabala,  Nachmanides,  though  explain- 
ing the  obvious  sense  of  the  Bible,  yet  roaintjiins  that 


each  separate  letter  is  imbued  with  a  ^ritual  aad  rec^ 
cmdite  potency,  and  forms  a  link  in  the  grand  chsu  uf 
revelation,  and  that  thoae  who  are  initiated  in  the  te> 
crets  of  the  Cabala  can,  by  the  oombinatioD  of  tbew 
letters,  penetrate,  more  than  ordinary  readen,  into  tbe 
mysteries  of  Holy  Writ.  When  it  is  remuied  thtt 
no  less  than  fifteen  Jewish  literati,  of  dilTerent  perioU. 
have  written  super-commentaries  on  this  raDark£l>lp 
production,  the  importance  of  this  commentary,  and  ih^ 
influence  it  exercised  on  Biblical  exegesis  and  the  Jen - 
ish  literature,  will  easily  be  comprehended**  ((iin»bun:. 
in  Kicto).  This  commentary,  which  is  alternatdv  di - 
nominated  nnim  hv  11«i  or  WB,  ni'«r  ■'rrin. 

niin  "i-.ro  and  "^a^na  «i"^b,  was  fiist  pubiii^M 

before  1480;  then  in  Lisbon,  1489;  Naples,  1490;  Pe^ 
ro,  1514 ;  Salonoikai,  1521 ;  with  the  comments  of  K«hi 
Aben-Ezra,  etc  (Constantinople,  1522);  with  tbe  H^ 
brew  text  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  Five  If ey^lt<b. 
the  Chaldee  Paraphrase,  the  Comment  of  Bashl  i») 
the  super-commentary  of  Aboab  on  Nachmanides  (Ten- 
ice,  1548);  and,  besides  many  other  editions, JateW  n 
the  excellent  Pentateuch  and  Five  Megilloth,  eoniain- 
ing  the  Hebrew  text,  the  Chaldee  ParaphrKM«,  tk- 
Commentaries  of  Rashi,  Aben-Ezra,  Rashbam,  Sek^rwi 
etc  (Vieatui,  1859,  5  vols.).     Nachmanides  also  wrote  a 
commentary  on  Job  (SI'^K  ^5  enB),  which  wa»  am 
published  in  Bomberg's  Rabbinical  Bible  (Venice,  1317, 
and  was  incorporated  in  Frankfurter's  Great  KabUnial 
Bible  (Amsterd.  1724-27).     See  FsANKFi'srinL    Dni 
that  Nachmanides  was  not  the  author  of  this  cuidimo- 
tary  has  been  proved  by  Dr.  Frankel,  in  his  Afcmafh 
$chr{fty  1868,  \x,  449  sq.     The  cabalistic  cnmmentan'  <« 
the  Song  of  Songs,  which  is  ascribed  to  him,  bdosgi  fo 
his  teacher  Asariel     Besides  the  works  already  wn- 
tioned,  Nachmanides  wrote  a  number  of  cabaliiticaL 
dogmatical,  ethical,  and  religio-polemical  works,  as  "TT 
bn^Sftn,  on  reward  and  punishment  (Naples,  1490;  lste«i 
edition,  Warsaw,  1873):— d'ipn  P^JK  or  1«nn  TZ. 
on  the  sanctity  of  marriage  (Rome,  1546,  and  often  sscc  . 

— Vinoann   na^Toxn  b,  also  nan^K  nyr,  a  \uo 

cabalistic  work  on  prayers,  the  natural  law,  tbe  dro- 
logue,  the  attributes  of  God,  etc  (Venice,  1601 ;  lst«fi 
ed.War8aw,1873):— nnS]'  1BD  ©si'^B,  a  commentwy 
on  the  book  Jezirah  (q.  v.),  printed  together  with  tbr 
book  Jezirah  (Mantua,  1562,  and  often)  ^— n^»Xf7  C. 
on  the  redemption  from  captivity,  in  sections,  of  wkkh 
a  part  of  the  second  section  was  puUbhed  by  Amt  dr 
Rossi  in  his  Meor  Enajim  (Mantua,  1574,  and  oftfo- 
He  also  wrote  some  poems,  of  which  one  is  cipcdslh 
beautiful,  and  is  generally  used  in  the  synagofpcal  h^ 
vice  for  the  first  day  of  the  new  y«ar — the  VSTZ 
D'^pbis'  *^^*1^t).  In  the  division  of  tbe  gynag(^w»- 
caused  by  the  writings  of  Maimonides  (q.  v.),  be  t(«i 
the  part  of  the  latter,  probably  more  on  aonwint  of  tl* 
esteem  he  felt  for  this  great  man  than  for  anv  nn*- 
pathy  with  his  opinions.  Maimonides  intended  to  ffft 
Judaism  a  character  of  unity,  but  he  produoed  the  aXf 
trary.  His  aim  was  to  harmonize  philoaopfay  aad  n- 
ligion,  but  the  result  was  a  division  in  the  synagoew- 
which  gave  birth  to  a  philosophism  called  C^ala.  V 
to  this  newly-bora  Cabala  Nachmanides  becane  c«- 
verted,  though  he  was  at  first  decidedly  advene  Xv  tbr 
system.  But  one  day  the  Cabaltst  who  was  moit  zeai>» 
to  convert  him  was  caught  in  a  house  of  ill-fam^.  »• 
condemned  to  death.  He  requested  NachinanidM  t 
visit  .him  on  the  Sahbath,  the  day  fixed  ibr  his  fXMv 
tion.  Nachmanides  reproved  him  lor  his  sins,  but  \^ 
Cabalist  dedared  his  innocence,  and  that  he  wgbU  i^ 
pear  at  his  house  on  this  very  day  after  tbe  exeeotM. 
and  partake  with  him  the  Sabbath  roeaL  AtoBt^ 
to  the  story,  he  did  as  he  promised,  as  by  meaw  <tf  tki 
cabalistic  m}*8teries  he  eff^ted  bis  escape,  and  a  c* 
was  executed  in  his  stead,  and  he  himsdf  was  sadiR^  ? 
transporte<l  into  Nachmanidcs's  house !   Fitm  that  ux: 
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Nachmaoides  became  a  diaciple  of  tbe  Cabala,  and  Vas 
initiated  into  its  mysteries,  the  tenets  of  which  per- 
vade his  numerous  writings.  Thus  in  tbe  introduction 
to  his  Commentary  on  the  Pentateuch  he  remarks,  ^  We 
possess  a  faithful  tradition  that  the  whole  Pentateuch 
consists  of  names  of  the  Holy  One  (blessed  be  he !) ;  for 
the  words  may  be  divided  into  sacred  names  in  another 
sense,  so  that  it  is  to  be  taken  as  an  allegory.  Thus 
Che  words  D'^nbK  K-)a  H'^lDHia,  in  Gen.  i,  1,  may  be 
divided  into  three  other  words,  e.  g.  K"^3n^  OK'^3 
O^nbx   In  like  manner  is  the  whole  Pentateuch,  which 

coradsts  of  nothing  but  transpositions  and  numerals  of 
divine  names.**  Nachmauides  died  at  Acre  (Ptolemais) 
about  1270,  leaving  a  number  of  disciples.  See  Gins- 
burg,  in  Kitto,  Cydop,  s.  v. ;  Steinschneider,  CataXogut 
Libr,  /Mr,  in  Biblioth.  BodUiuna,  coL  1947-66;  FUrst, 
Biblioth,  Judaicoj  iii,  2-8 ;  Perles,  in  Frankel's  Monaft- 
schriJtfUr  Gesck.  u.  Wisaen8ch({ft  d,  Judentk.  viii,  81  sq., 
113  sq.;  Griitz,  Gesch,  d,  Juden,  vii,  41-50,  54  sq., 
78-80,  132-144,  417  sq.;  De  Rorai,  Dizionario  storico 
degli  autcri  EhrHj  p.  286  sq.  (Germ.  transL  by  Ham- 
berger);  id.  BibUoth,  Judaica  Antichrittuma  (Padua, 
1800),  p.  74  sq.;  Lindo,  Hisf.  of  the  Jews  in  Spain  and 
/*ortugal  (Lond.  1848),  p.  68  sq. ;  Finn,  Sephardim,  p. 
199  sq.;  Basnage,  //»/.  o/the  Jewe  (Taylor's  transL), 
p.  655,  656  sq.,  660;  Da  Costa,  hrael  and  the  Gentiles 
(New  York,  1855),  p.  299  sq.;  Ginsburg,  The  Kah- 
baiahj  etc  (Lond.  1865),  p.  108  sq. ;  Dessauer,  Gesdi. 
dL  JsraeUten,  p.  807  sq. ;  Braunschweiger,  GescJi  d  Ju' 
den  in  den  Roman.  Staaten  (WUrzburg,  1865),  p.  165, 
181 ;  Jost,  Gesch,  d.  Judenth,  u.  s,  Sekten,  iii,  18,  87,  73 ; 
Ktheridge,  Jntrod,  to  Hd)r,  Literature,  p.  251  sq.,  358, 
408 :  Sachs,  Rdigidse  Poene  dL  Juden  in  Spamen^  p.  135 
aq^  321  sq. ;  Delitzsch,  Zur  Gesch.  d,  JOdischen  Poesie, 
pu  39,  65,  85;  Ginsburg, />9tto'«  Massoreth  Ha^Masso- 
reth,  pw  124;  id.  Jacob  Ifm^Adomjah's  Introd,  to  the 
Rabbinic  Bible,  p.  10,  89,  40;  Znnz,  Literaturgesch,  d. 
SynaffogaUn  Poesie,  p.  478 ;  Cassel,  Leiffadenjur  Gesch, 
tu  Literatur,  p.  67  sq. ;  Schmucker,  Hist,  of  the  Modem 
Jews,  149  sq.;  Steinschneider,  Jewish  Literaturey  p.  89. 

(a  P.) 

Na'cbon  (Heb.  Nahon',  "p'sd,  prepared;  Sept 
Nax^^i/,  T.  r.  Vax^itp  and  even  'O^d^),  a  name  given 
only  as  identifying  a  tkresku^floor  near  which  Uzzah 
was  slain,  for  laying  his  hand  upon  the  ark  (2  Sam.  vi, 
6>  It  is  doubted  whether  this  be  a  proper  name,  de- 
noting the  owner  of  the  floor,  or  merely  an  epithet  ap- 
plied to  it,  i.  e.  the  prepared  fioor  (so  the  Targum  of 
Jonathan ;  comp.  Buxtorf,  Lex,  Rabb,  col.  2647).  This 
door  oould  not  have  been  far  from  Jerusalem,  and  must 
have  nearly  adjoined  the  house  of  Obed-edom,  in  which 
the  ark  was  deposited.  In  the  parallel  text  (1  Chron. 
xiii,  9)  the  place  is  called  the  Jioor  of  Chidon,  which 
some  suppose  to  be  another  name  of  the  owner  (Talm. 
Bab.  Sotah,  iii,  foL  85).  See  Chidoh.  Another  method 
uf  identifying  the  two  names  is  to  regard  Nachon  as 
ilerived  from  HSd,  to  smites  because  Jehovah  smote 
ITzzah  there;  and  Chidon  as  containing  a  figurative 
allusion  to  the  divine  javelin  which  smote  him.  In  any 
case  Pkrkz-Uzzah  (q.  v.)  afterwards  became  the  local 
desigiuition  of  the  qx>L 

I?a'chor,  a  more  accurate  form  of  the  name  Nahor 
(q.  v.),  meaning :  (a)  Abraham's  grandfather  (Luke  Iii, 
34),  (6)  his  brother  (Josh,  xxiv,  2). 

I?aclisbon  bkn-Zadok,  a  Jewish  writer  of  the 
early  period  in  the  development  of  post-Christian  Judar 
iMD,  was  gaon  at  tbe  academy  of  Sura  or  Sora,  A.D. 
890-898.  He  is  the  author  of  a  great  number  of  ques- 
tions  and  answers  (rSaWfl^  ni^KC),  and  wrote  ex- 
f  ilanacions  of  difficult  passages  in  the  Talmud,  which 
explanations  are  reprinted  in  the  Responsa  Oaonim 
(BerL  1848),  ed.  Cassel  To  Nachshon  is  also  attrib- 
uted the  perpetual  calendar  (f/^pd  di  R,  Nachshon), 
founded  upon  a  period  of  nineteen  years,  which  was 


proved  to  be  not  quite  correct  by  the  learned  Spaniards 
of  the  10th  and  11th  centuries,  but  was,  nevertheless, 
made  the  foundation  of  calendar  tables  (nin*lb,  from 
n*lb,  a  table),  by  some  later  writers,  as  Jacob  ben-Asher, 
at  Toledo,  and  has  retained  a  place  in  some  works  near- 
ly to  the  present  time.  This  same  Nachshon  is  prob- 
ably also  the  author  of  the  chronicle  entitled  "t^D 
D'^X'n*iiDH1  0*^X3  P,  a  treatise  upon  the  Tanaim  and 
Amoraim,  critically  edited  by  Luzzatto  in  Kerem  chemed, 
(1839),  iv,  184  sq.  See  Griits,  Gesch,  d,  Juden,  v,  280 ; 
Fnrst,  BibL  Judaica,  iii,  9;  Steinschneider,  Catalogas 
Libr,  Hebr,  in  Biblioth.  Bodleiana,  p.  2020;  Scaliger, 
De  Emendatione  Tempoimm,  ii,  182  sq.;  Luzzatto,  Ca- 
lendario  EbraUo  per  venH  secoU;  Schwarz,  Der  JQd, 
Kalender  (Broslau,  1872),  p.  78.    (B.  P.) 

Naohtigall  (Latin  Luscimus'),  Ottomar,  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  polemic,  was  bom  at  Strasburg  about 
1487.  After  having  studied  belles-lettres  and  jurispru- 
dence at  the  universities  of  Paris,  Lou  vain,  Padua,  and 
Vienna,  he  visited  a  large  part  of  Europe,  particularly 
Hungary  and  Italy,  and  even  some  parts  of  Asia.  Dur- 
ing this  rime  he  was  in  holy  orders.  On  his  return  to 
Germany  he  preached  in  different  places,  among  others 
at  Augsbnrg,  where  be  joined  the  famous  Geiler  of 
Kaisersberg.  In  1514  he  returned  to  his  native  town, 
where  for  several  years  he  gave  lessons  in  Greek,  a 
language  in  which  he  excelled,  in  the  convent  of 
St.  Ulric  at  AugsbuTg.  In  1528  he  was  removed 
from  his  chair,  on  account  of  his  sermons  against  the 
doctrines  of  Luther.  The  following  year  he  established 
himself  at  Freiburg,  in  Brisgau,  where  he  continued  to 
preach  against  the  Reformed  doctrines.  He  died  about 
1535.  Nachtigall  was  renowned  among  his  contem- 
poraries for  his  extensive  and  varied  learning,  and  was 
very  satirical,  Erasmus  and  Hutten  being  the  special 
subjects  of  his  satire.  The  following  are  his  works. 
Carmen  heroicum  Grmcum  quo  J,  Geikri  KaisersbergU 
obitum  decantat  (Strasburg,  1510,  4to): — Instituliones 
musiea  (Strasburg,  1515  and  1536, 4to ;  Augsburg,  1542, 
4to) : — Progymnasmata  GraxxB  litteratura  (Strasburg, 
1517  and  1523,  4to) : — Grunnius  sophista,  sire  Pek^us 
huTnana  nUsericefguo  docetur  vtrius  natura  advirtutem 
etJeUciiatem  propius  acoedat,  hominis  an  bruti  animantis 
(Strasburg,  1522.  8 vo ;  see  Schelhom,  i4meem/^/ef  lit^ 
terarice,  voL  x) : — EvangeUca  Historia,  e  Graco  versa 
(Augsburg,  1523,  4to).  Nachtigall  himself  finished  a 
German  translation  of  this  version  of  the  Gospels, 
which  in  some  respects  may  be  compared  to  a  concord- 
ance, under  the  title  Jod  et  sales  (Augsbuig,  1524, 8vo ; 
Frankfort,  1602,  8vo).  Nachtigall  has  also  made  a 
German  translation  of  the  Psalms  of  David  (Augs- 
bnrg, 1524, 4to),  and  published  editions  of  classical  writ- 
ers. See  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Generate,  s.  v. ;  Schel- 
hom,  A  mamtates  Utterarim,  vi,  455 :  Niceron,  Mimoires, 
voL  xxxii ;  Rotermund's  Supplement  to  Jbcher's  AUgem, 
Gelehrtei^Lexikon^  s.  v.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Na'dab  (Heb.  Nadab',  3*19,  liberal  [see  Simonts 
Onom,  V.  T.  p.  409];  Sept  Naia/3),  the  name  of  four 
men. 

1.  ( Joecphus,  VafiaSoc,  Ant. ui,S,  I  and  7.)   The  eld- 
est (Exod.  vi,  23 ;  Numb.  iii«  2)  of  the  four  sons  of  Aaron 
by  Elisheba,  who  were  anointed,  with  their  father,  to 
be  priesta  of  Jehovah  (Exod.  xxviii,l>   B.C.16o7.    He, 
his  father  and  brother,  and  seventy  old  men  of  Israel, 
were  led  out  from  the  midst  of  the  assembled  people 
(Exod.  xxiv,  1),  and  were  commanded  to  sUy  and  wor- 
ship God  **  afar  off,"  below  the  lofty  summit  of  Sinai, 
where  Moses  alone  was  to  come  near  to  the  Lord.^    Sub^ 
sequently  he,  with  his  brother  Abiho,  offered  incense 
with  strange  or  common  fire  to  the  Lord,  instead  of 
that  which  had  been  miraculously  kindled  and  was  pet^ 
petually  kept  burning  upon  the  altar  of  burnt  offeringB; 
and  they  were  immediatelv  consumed  by  a  fire  from  the 
presence  of  (Jod  (Lev.  x,  T,  2 ;  Numb,  iii,  4 ;  x3cvi,  60,  \). 
They  ka  no  children  (l  Chron.  xxiv,  2>      " 
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injanction  given  (Lev.  x,  9, 10)  immediately  after  their 
death,  it  has  been  inferred  (RoeenmUUer,  ad  loc.)  that 
the  brothers  were  in  a  state  of  intoxication  when  they 
committed  the  offence.  The  spiritual  meaning  of 
the  injunction  is  drawn  out  at  great  length  by  Origen, 
Horn,  vii,  in  Levit.  On  this  occasion,  as  if  to  mark  more 
decidedly  the  divine  displeasure  with  the  offenders, 
Aaron  and  his  surviving  son  were  forbidden  to  go 
through  the  ordinary  outward  ceremonial  of  mourning 
for  the  dead.  See  J.  D.  Frobosen,  Gedcmhm  v,  d.  Sunde 
Nadabt  u,  Obihu,  in  the  Brem.  it.  Verd,  BibL  i,  4,  p. 
159  sq.;  J.  Medhurst,  in  the  BiU,  Hagan,  iv,  70-76; 
Bp.  Hall,  ContemplaiumSf  ad  loc. ;  Saurin,  Discour,  Ilit- 
toriqueSf  ii,  854;  Distert.  p.  581 ;  A.  Littleton,  Sermaiu, 
p.  303;  J.  Dickson,  Discouraet,  p.  188;  C.  Simeon, 
Worka,  i,  613 ;  B.  P.  Buddioom,  ChristioH  Exodus,  ii,  1. 
See  Abihu. 

2.  (Josephus,  "SdSapoCj  Ant,  viii,  11,  4.)  Son  and 
successor  of  Jeroboam  on  the  throne  of  Israel  (1  Kings 
xiv,  20).  RC.  951.  He  foUowed  the  deep-laid  but 
criminal  and  dangerous  policy  of  his  father  (xv,  26). 
In  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  ^  Gibbethon,  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Dan  (Josh,  xix,  44),  a  Levitical  tow^n  (xxi, 
28),  was  occupied  by  the  Philistines,  perhaps  having 
been  deserted  by  its  lawful  possessors  in  the  general 
self-exile  of  the  Levites  from  the  polluted  territory  of 
Jeroboam.  Nadab  and  all  Israel  went  up  and  laid  siege 
to  this  frontier  town.  A  conspiracy  broke  out  in  the 
midst  of  the  army,  and  the  king  was  slain  by  Baaaha,  a 
man  of  Issachar.  Abijah*s  prophecy  (1  Kings  xiv,  10) 
was  literally  fulfilled  by  the  murderer,  who  proceeded 
to  destroy  the  whole  house  of  Jeroboam.  So  perished 
the  first  Israelitish  dynasty.  We  are  not  told  what 
events  led  to  the  siege  of  Gibbethon,  or  bow  it  ended, 
or  any  other  incident  in  Nadab's  short  reign.  It  does 
not  appear  what  ground  Ewald  and  Newman  have  for 
describing  the  war  with  the  Philistines  as  unsuccessful. 
It  is  remarkable  that  when  a  similar  destruction  fell 
upon  the  family  of  the  murderer  Baasha  twenty-four 
years  aftemv'ards,  the  Israelitish  army  was  again  engaged 
in  a  siege  of  Gibbethon  (1  Kings  xvi,  15)"  (Smith).  See 
Gibbethon.  In  1  Kings  xv,  25  Nadab  is  assigned  a 
reign  of  two  years,  but  a  comparison  of  the  connected 
events  and  dates  show  that  it  lasted  little,  if  any,  over 
one  year;  so  that  the  reckoning  must  have  been  made 
out  by  the  usual  proleptic  method,  which  computed  the 
years  as  beginning  at  the  normal  point  of  the  Jewish 
calendar,  L  e.  the  Ist  of  Nisan  preceding.    See  Chro- 

»OU>GY. 

3.  The  first  named  of  the  two  sons  of  Sbammai,  in 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  the  father  of  two  sons  (1  Chron. 
ii,  28,  80).     RC.  post  1618. 

4.  The  fifth  named  of  the  eight  sons  of  Jehiel,  "the 
father  [founder]  of  Gibeon ;"  a  Benjamite  of  Gibeon  (1 
Chron.  viii,  80 ;  ix,  86).     KC  perhaps  cir.  1013. 

Kadab'atba  (Na^o/3a^  y.  r.  Fa/So^av;  Syriac, 
Nchot ;  Vulg.  3fadaba)y "  a  place  from  which  the  bride 
was  conducted  by  the  children  of  Jambri  (q.  v.)  when 
Jonathan  and  Simon  attacked  them  (1  Mace,  ix,  87). 
Josephus  (Ant,  xiii,  1,  4)  gives  the  name  as  Gnhath 
(ra/jad'a).  Jerome's  conjecture  (in  the  Vulgate)  can 
hardlv  be  admitted,  because  Medeba  was  the  citv  of  the 
Jambrites  (see  ver.  86)  to  which  the  bride  was  brought, 
not  that  from  which  she  came.  That  Nadabatha  was 
on  the  east  of  Jordan  is  most  probable ;  for  though,  even 
to  the  time  of  the  Gospel  narrati^'e,by  *Chanaanites' — to 
which  the  bride  in  this  case  belonged — is  signified  Phce- 
nicians,  yet  we  have  the  authority  (such  as  it  is)  of  the 
Book  of  Judith  (v.  8)  for  attaching  that  name  especially 
to  the  people  of  Moab  and  Ammon ;  and  it  is  not  prob- 
able that  when  the  whole  country  was  in  such  disorder 
a  wedding  cortege  would  travel  for  so  great  a  distance 
as  from  Phoenicia  to  Medeba.  On  the  east  of  Jordan 
the  only  two  names  that  occur  as  possible  are  JVie5o — 
by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  written  Nabo  and  Nabau — and 
Nabathma,    Compare  the  lists  of  places  round  es-Salt, 


in  Robinson,  let  ed.  ill,  167-70"  (Smith).    See  6a- 

BATHA. 

Nadal,  Bernard  H.,  D.D.,  a  distinguished  minister 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  Ixffn  in  Taliai( 
County,  Md^  March  27,  1812.     He  was  converted  is 
1832 ;  and  after  the  necessary  preparatory  stodies,  which 
he  pursued  in  private,  he  was  admitted  as  a  presdi^ 
in  the  old  Baltimore  Conference  in  1835.    His  subse- 
quent fields  of  labor  tm  a  pastor  were  Luray  Qicuit,  Vs.; 
St.  Mary's  Circnit,  Md.;  Bladensburg,  Md.;  Gty  Sta- 
tion, Baltimore;  LewisburghjYa.;  Lexington, Ts.;  Co- 
lumbia Street,  Baltimore;  Carlisle,  Pa.;  High  Street, 
Baltimore ;  City  Station,  Baltimore ;  Foundiy  Church, 
Washington;   Sands  Street,  Brooklyn;  First  Church. 
New  Haven;  Wesley  Chapel,  Washington;  THduv 
Church,  Philadelphia.     During  his  entire  pastoral  life 
he  was  a  dose  student,  and  made  up  f(»r  ihe  akapoee 
of  an  early  collie  training  by  extraordinary  applica- 
tion afterwards.     In  1848,  while  stationed  at  Cariide. 
Pa.,  he  graduated  at  Dickinson  College,  having  purmtl 
his  studies  in  the  college  in  connection  with  his  pastor- 
al work.     During  a  part  of  his  pastorate  in  Carlislfe  he 
taught  a  class  in  the  coUege.     In  1849  he  was  appocm- 
ed  agent  of  Baltimore  Female  CoUege ;  but  as  it  ««s 
thought  inexpedient  at  that  time  to  prosecnte  the 
agency,  he  consented  to  supply  for  that  year  the  pulfiit 
of  an  Independent  Church  in  Baltimore.    From  18M  ti> 
1857  he  was  professor  in  Indiana  Asbnry  University,  k 
the  latter  year  he  returned  to  the  Baltimore  Conferrace, 
and  became  presiding  elder  of  Roanoke  District  in  West- 
ern Virginia.  This  was  a  time  when  the  great  waTcs  of 
agitation  on  the  subject  of  slavery  were  rolling  fiercfij 
over  the  Border  States.     Dr.  Nadal  entoted  vigomorlT 
int4)  the  contests,  and  boldly  and  successfully  defended  the 
position  of  his  Church  and  Conference  on  the  subjctl 
B>''  his  sermons  and  addresses  he  exerted  a  marked  is- 
fiuence  in  favor  of  the  national  gnvenimoit  during  tie 
war  of  the  rebellion.     He  enjoyed  the  friendship  of 
president  Lincoln,  and  poured  forth  in  an  able  discmine 
his  sorrow  at  his  death.    In  1867  be  accepted  the  {«»- 
fessorship  of  historical  theology  in  the  Drew  The»!(>c- 
ical  Seminary  at  Madison,  and  after  the  decease  of  l>r. 
MK!3intock  (q.  v.)  he  was  also  acting  president  oftlK 
institution ;  but  he  was  removed  bv  death  shortlr  if- 
terwardsy  June  20, 1870.    Dr.  Nadal  was  an  aUe  sad 
forcible  preacher,  and  maintained  to  the  last  a  high  mik 
in  the  pulpit.     Many  of  his  discourses  on  special  oca- 
sions  were  printed  and  widely  read,  and  exhibited  a  hieh 
order  of  pulpit  eloquence.     He  was  also  well  koovn  a» 
a  vigorous  and  polished  writer,  and  contributed  tht 
largely  to  the  periodical  literature  of  his  time.    He  «a> 
one  of  the  editorial  staff  of  The  Metkoditt,  whose  ediior. 
Dr.  Crooks,  said  of  him  that  ''in  writiof^  he  was  ahuov 
without  a  peer  in  the  American  Methodist  Cbofrfa.* 
Dr.  Nadal's  thorough  scholarship,  fine  social  qiiatit»& 
and  his  ability  to  communicate  inatructioo,  made  htsi 
an  efficient  and  popular  instructor,  and  hia  profeseiim 
career  in  both  the  institutions  which  he  served  ma: 
marked  by  enthusiasm,  energy,  and  success.    A  vQi«m 
of  his  Sermons  (entitled  New  L\fe  Xkncmnff,  etc)  va» 
published  under  the  editorship  of  ProfL  Butti,  wtib  a 
Memoir  prefixed  (N.  Y.  1878, 12mo). 

Nadasdy,  Thomas,  a  Hungarian  Protestant  divine 
of  some  note,  flourished  during  the  Kefarmatioo  om"^ 
ment  of  the  16th  oentuir.  But  little  is  known  t.4  hi> 
personal  history.  He  was  distinguished  by  onusual  at- 
tainments, power,  wealth,  seal,  and  generosity  in  «'p' 
porting  the  cause  of  the  GoapeL  He  di«d  ia  1^ 
^  Nadasdy  had  been  a  strong  pillar  in  the  Chmtt  ia  * 
day  when  every  man  was  with  one  hand  bulldii^  th» 
walls  of  Zion  and  with  the  other  hokiing  a  w«a^«.* 
See  Craig,  Bist.  of  the  Prat.  Churek  m  Hm^ary  {J&a 
1864),  p.  92, 93. 

Neenia  (i.  e.  a  dirge  or  lamentation,  eqioTaleot  t» 
the  Greek  ^^>^oc)  is  the  ienn  used  to  describe  Ht 
Koman  funeral  songs,  uttered  either  by  the  relatiTes  of 
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the  deceased  or  by  hired  persons.  At  Rome  Nfenia 
yvaa  personified  and  worshipped  as  a  goddess,  and  even 
had  a  chapel,  which,  however,  as  in  the  case  of  all  other 
gods  in  connection  with  the  dead,  was  outside  the  walls 
of  the  city,  near  the  porta  Yiminalis.  As  Nsuiie  are 
compared  with  lullabies,  and  as  they  seem  to  have  been 
sung  with  a  soft  voice,  as  if  a  person  was  to  be  lulled  to 
sleep,  the  object  of  this  worship  was  probably  to  procure 
rest  and  peace  for  the  departed  in  the  lower  world.  See 
Augustine,  De  Civ,  Deij  vi,  9;  Amobius,  Adv.  Gent,  iv,  7 ; 
vii,  32 ;  Horace,  Carm.  iii,  28, 16 ;  Festus,  p.  161, 163,  cd. 
Muller. 

Naga  (a  Sanscrit  word  signifying  Make)  designates 
in  Hindd  mythology  a  monster,  regarded  as  a  demigtid, 
and  having  a  human  face  with  the  tail  of  a  serpent 
and  the  expanded  neck  of  a  cobra  de  capello.  The 
worship  of  the  snake-gods  is  termed  Naga  Panchami. 
These  gods,  of  whom,  among  the  Hindfts,  Vasdki  is  the 
lord  and  Mandsa  the  queen,  reside  in  regions  imme- 
diately under  the  earth,  supposed  to  be  the  seat  of  ex- 
haustless  treasures,  the  blaze  of  which  supplies  the  ab- 
sence of  the  solar  radiance.  The  race  of  these  beings  is 
said  to  have  sprung  from  Kasyapa  (q.  v.),  in  order  to 
people  the  regions  below  the  earth  (Patala).  The  prin- 
cipal Nagas,  of  which  there  are  about  a  dozen,  are  pro- 
pitiated with  offerings  of  milk  and  ghee.  The  fifth 
lunar  day  of  Sravana  is  held  sacred  to  the  Nagas.  On 
that  day  ablutions  are  performed  in  the  pool  sacred  to 
Yas&ki,  the  lord  of  the  Nagas.  By  observing  this  oere- 
mony  the  Nagas  are  pleased,  and  the  votaries  are  be- 
lieved to  rest  free  from  the  dread  of  serpents.  See  Moor, 
Hindi  PcuUkeon,  s.  v. ;  Coleman,  Hindu  Mjftkol,  p.  254. 

Nagara,  Isbabl  bkx-Mosbs,  a  Jewish  writer,  was 
a  native  of  Spain,  but  fioiuished  at  Damascus  near  the 
closing  part  of  the  16th  century.  He  was  a  celebrated 
poet,  and  was  wont  to  attend  the  mosques  to  collect 
their  musical  tunes,  to  which  he  adapted  Hebrew  or 
Chaldee  verses.  His  works  were,  bK*lb'*  riT^OT,  a 
collection  of  religious  poems  in  three  parts  (Isafet,  1587 ; 
Venice,  1606) : — bsria  rjDHbp,  a  metrical  homily  on 
contempt  for  the  world  (Venice,  1580,  1599):— "^p^^ 
^atnip*^,  The  Waters  o/Israeij  a  melanffet  poetical,  epis- 
tolary, and  oratorical,  arranged  under  six  heads,  desig- 
nated by  the  waters  mentioned  in  the  Bible:  1.  ^"0 
Hrsn,  Waters  of  SUoaA;  2.  nimsr  "^p,  Waterso/Qui- 
etude;  3.  na-^n^  '^«,  WaUrs  of  StHfe^  4.  li:j^  "ip. 
Waters  of^BestegU^;  5.  SHT  "^p.  Gold  Waters;  6. 
C^nia  IB,  Bitter  Waters  (Venice,  1606).    See  FUrst, 

HibUoth,  Judaicaf  iii,  12;  De  Rossi,  Dizionario  (Germ, 
transl.),  p.  240;  lindo.  Hist,  of  the  Jews  in  Spain,  p.  860; 
Ktheridge,  Introd,  to  Hebr,  Lit,  p.  462;  Margoltouth, 
Modem  Judaism  Investufotedj  p.  245 ;  Jost,  Gesch,  d,  Ju- 
dentk.  V. «.  Sekten,  iii,  275 ;  GrHtz,  Geseh.  d.  Juden,  ix,  421, 
4'22 ;  Delitssch,  Zur  Gesck,  d,  J  ad,  Poesie^  p.  56 ;  Zunz, 
2ur  Gesch,  ti.  Literatur,  p.  229;  Liieraturgesch,  d,  «y- 
nayogakn  Poesie  (Berl.  1865),  p.  419.     (a  P.) 

Nagatjona  or  Nagasena,  one  of  the  most  cel- 
ebrated Buddhistic  teachers  or  patriarchs — the  thir- 
teenth— according  to  some,  lived  about  400  years,  ac- 
cording to  others,  about  500  years  after  the  death  of 
the  Buddha  Sakyamuni  (L  e.  143  or  43  B.CX).  He  was 
the  founder  of  the  M&dhyamika  school,  and  his  princi- 
pal disciples  were  Aryadeva  and  Buddhap&lita.  Accord- 
ing to  the  tradition  of  the  Buddhas,  he  was  bom  in  the 
south  of  India,  in  a  Brahminical  family.  Even  as  a 
child  he  studied  all  the  four  Vedas;  later  he  travelled 
through  various  countries,  and  became  proficient  in  as- 
tronomy, geography,  and  magical  arts.  By  means  of 
the  last  be  had  several  amorous  adventures,  which  end- 
ed in  the  death  of  three  companions  of  his,  but  in  hix 
own  repentance,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  a  Buddhist 
naendicant,  in  his  conversion  to  Buddhism.  Many  mir- 
acles are,  of  course,  attributed  to  his  career  as  propa- 
gator of  this  doctrine,  especially  in  the  south  of  India, 


and  his  life  is  said  to  have  lasted  800  years.  See  E. 
Bumouf,  Introd,  a  VUist,  du  Buddhiame  JruHen  (Par. 
1844);  Spence  Hardy,  Manual  of  BuddJiisin  (Land. 
1853).— Chambers's  Cydop,  s.  v. 

Nagasena.    See  Naoakjuka. 

Nagdilah,  Samuel  bem -Joseph,  ha-Le\i,  sur- 
named  Han-nagid  (the  prince  or  chief),  a  Jewish  writer, 
was  bom  at  (}ordova  m  993.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Chajug 
(q.  v.),  and  a  contemporary  of  Ibn-Ganach  (q.  v.).  When 
in  1015  rabbi  Chanoch,  under  whose  instruction  he  ac- 
quired extensive  Talmudical  learning,  died,  R.  Samuel 
succeeded  to  the  chief  rabbinate  of  Spain,  with  the  title 
of  prince  (Nagid).  Owing,  however,  to  the  intestine 
wars  between  the  rival  Moorish  chiefs  for  supremacy, 
many  inhabitants  quitted  (Cordova,  among  whom  was 
also  Samuel  ha-Le\-i,  who  went  to  Malaga,  where  he 
kept  a  druggist's  shop.  His  profound  knowledge  of 
Arabian  Uterature  and  his  beautiful  writing  brought 
him  to  the  notice  of  Alkas  ben-Alarif,  prime  minister  of 
Habus  ibn-Moskan  of  Granada,  who  made  him  his  sec- 
retary, and  on  his  death-bed  recommended  his  sovereign 
to  be  guided  by  him.  In  1020  he  was  himself  made 
prime  minister,  and  in  1027  secured  the  crown  to  Badis, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  deceased  king,  although  the  gran- 
dees had  sought  to  place  Balkin,  the  younger  son,  on  the 
throne  of  his  father.  Nagdilah  zealously  cultivated  po- 
etry and  science,  in  which  he  himself  excelled,  and  to 
the  encouragement  of  which  he  devoted  a  large  portion 
of  his  wealth.  He  collected  and  purchased  many  copies 
of  the  Talmud,  Mishna,  and  other  books,  which,  to  dis- 
seminate learning,  he  distributed  gratuitously,  and  he 
was  the  indefatigable  patron  both  of  Spanish  and  foreign 
authors.  Besides  a  treatise  which  he  wrote  against 
Ibn-Ganach  in  defence  of  his  teacher  Chajug,  entitled 
n^^nn  r^^i^,  he  is  best  known  as  the  author  of  a 
good  treatise  on  the  methodology  of  the  Talmud,  of 
which  a  condensed  German  translation  is  given  by  Pin- 
ner in  his  introduction  to  the  treatise  Berakoth;  he 
also  wrote  the  Son  of  Proverbs,  '^bca"'ia  (or  parables), 
consisting  of  poems  which  are  represented  as  profound 
and  magnificent,  and  of  which  some  pieces  are  given 
bv  Dukes  in  his  Rahbinische  Blumenlese,  He  is  also 
said  to  have  written  a  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch 
(nninn  bs  D),  of  which  that  on  the  Book  of  Num- 
bers alone  is  preserved  in  MSS.  (Bodleian  Libr.  No. 
152);  and  acconliug  to  Ibn-Ezra  (^Yesod  Mora^  iuit.; 
Afoznaim,  pref.)  he  wrote  also  a  grammatical  work 
consisting  of  twenty-two  books,  entitled  *^03rn  "^BD, 
which  Aben-Ezra  praises  above  all  similar  efforts  that 
had  preceded  it,  but  which  is  also  lost.  Nagdilah  died 
in  1055.  See  FUrst,  BibL  Jud.  iii,  14  sq.;  De  Rossi, 
Dizionario  storieo  degli  Autori  Ebrei  ((irerm.  transL), 
p.  240  sq.;  Gr&tz,  Ges(A.  d.  Juden,  vi,  18  sq.;  Jost, 
Gesch,  d,  Judenth,  u.  s,  Sekten,  ii,  406 ;  Dessauer,  Gesch, 
d.  Israeliten  (Breslau,  1870),  p.  289;  Braunschweigcr, 
Gesch,  d,  Juden  in  d.  Roman.  Staaten,  p.  34  sq. :  Lindo, 
//«/,  of  the  Jews  in  Spain,  p.  49  sq. ;  Finn,  Sephardim, 
p.  174;  Da  0>sta,  Israel  and  the  Gentiles,  p.  252;  Eth- 
eridge,  Introd,  to  Hebr.  Literature,  p.  105,  247 ;  Margo- 
liouth.  Modem  Judaism  Inoestigated  (l^nd.  1843),  p. 
243 ;  Steinschneider,  Jewish  Literature,  p.  186 ;  Dukes, 
Ridtbinische  Blumenlese  (Leips.  1844),  p.  55,  58, 219,  and 
his  R,  Sam.  ha-Nagid  u.  s.  Werhe,  in  D-^^qsi-;?  bn: 
(Hanover,  1853),  ii,  1-40;  Delitzsch,  Zur  Gesch.  d. 
Jud,  Poesie,  p.  144,  149;  Munk,  Samuel  ha- Nat/id,  in 
his  notice  on  Abu*l-Walid  Merwan,  etc  (Par.  1851),  p. 
90-109 ;  GrJltz,  Blumeidese  Neuhebr.  IHvhtungen  (BresL 
1862),  p.  33;  Kiimpf,  Nichfandalusische  Poesie  Anda- 
lusischer  Dichter  (Prague,  1858),  p.  157  sq.;  Sachs;  Re- 
ligiose Poesie  der  Juden  in  Spanien  (Bed.  1843),  p.  216; 
Fllrst,  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  I^exicon,  introd.  p.  xxviii ; 
Kalisch,  Hebreio  Grammar  (Loud.  1863),  ii,  24  \si\. ;  Kim- 
chi,  Liher  Radicum  (ed.  Biesenthal  et  I^.brecht  [BeroL 
1847]),  p.  xlvi  sq. :  Cassel,  Leitfaden  fur  JUd,  Gesdi,  u, 
Literatur  (BerL  1872),  p.  59  sq.     (a*P.) 
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Wag'gd  [rather iVian^]  (Nayya/ v.r.Nayai ;  comp. 
SepL  Nayai  for  Nogah,  HSJ,  1  Chron.  iii,  7),  one  of  the 
ancestors  of  Christ  in  the  maternal  line,  the  son  of 
Maath  (rather  of  Semei),  and  father  of  Esli  (Luke  iit^ 
25) ;  corresponding  to  Nearian  (q.  v.),  the  son  of  She- 
maiahi  and  father  of  Elioenai  in  the  Davidic  lineage 
(I  Chron.  iii,  22, 28).     B.C.  860. 

Nagot,  Francois  -  Charles,  a  French  ascetic 
writer,  was  bom  at  Tours,  April  19,  1734.  Admitted 
into  the  congregation  of  the  priests  of  Saint-Sulpice,  he 
was  sent  as  pn>fes8or  of  theology-  to  the  Seminary  of 
Nantes.  He. was  made  superior  of  the  house  of  the 
Kobertins  at  Paris  in  1769,  alterwards  of  the  small  sem- 
inary of  Saint-Sulpice,  then  director  of  the  large  sem- 
inary. The  revolution  decided  him,  in  1791,  to  come 
to  this  country  and  settle  at  Baltimore,  where  Pius  Vl 
had  just  created  an  episcopal  see,  comprising  at  that 
time  all  the  territory  of  the  United  States.  At  the 
Monumental  City  he  succeeded  in  establishing  a  sem- 
inary, and  a  college  which  still  enjoys  all  the  privil^^es 
of  a  university.  He  retained  the  management  of  these 
houses  till  the  year  1810,  when  he  was  obliged  by  in- 
firmities to  reitign.  He  died  at  Baltimore,  April  9, 1816. 
His  principal  writings  are^  Relation  de  la  eorwersion  de 
guelques  Pitttextants  (1791.  1794,  r2mo)  :— /.a  Doctrine 
de  VEcriture  tur  leg  miracles  (Paris,  1808, 8  vols.  12mo ; 
a  translatitMi  of  an  English  work  by  George  Hay)  : — 
Vie  de.  M,  Olier,  cure  de  Satnt-Sulpice  (1818,  8vo) :— in 
manuscript  different  translations  of  works  of  Englbh 
piety.     See  Hoefer,  Nouv*  Biog,  Generakj  a.  v. 

Nagpnr  or  Nagpore,  an  extensive  inland  province 
of  Briri.<^h  India,  Ijelonging  in  its  civil  administration  to 
the  Bengal,  and  in  its  military  to.  the  Madras  presiden- 
(!v,  extends  iromediatelv  north-east  of  the  Nizam's  do- 
minions, in  lat.  17°  15'l280  5'  N.,  long.  78°  8'-88o  10', 
and  has  an  area  of  76,482  square  miles,  with  a  population 
of  4,650,000.  The  north  part  of  the  province  is  moun- 
tainous in  character.  The  climate  is  not  healthy,  and 
is  especially  insalubrious  in  the  extensive  tracts  of  low. 
marshy  land  which  abound  in  the  province.  The  Gonds, 
Mipposed  to  be  the  aborigines,  are  the  most  remarkable 
class  of  the  inhabitants.  They  rear  fowls,  swine,  and 
buffaloes:  but  thSir  country,  forming  the  south-eastern 
tracts — about  one  third  of  the  whole — is  covered  with  a 
dense  jungle,  swarming  with  tigers.  In  the  more  fa- 
vored districts,  where  the  inhabitants  are  more  industri- 
UU.-I,  rice,  maize,  flax,  and  other  seeds  and  vegetables  are 
extensively  cultivated.  The  rajahs  of  Nagpur,  some- 
times called  the  rajahs  of  Berar,  ruled  over  a  stat« 
formed  out  of  a  part  of  the  great  Mahratta  kingdom. 
The  dynasty,  however,  died  out  in  1858,  and  the  terri- 
tory came  into  possession  of  the  British.  The  province 
has  five  divisions.  Its  capita],  Nagpur,  has  a  popula- 
tion of  1 1 5,000.  Inclusive  of  its  extensive  suburbs,  it 
is  seven  miles  in  circumference.  It  contains  no  impor- 
tant edifices.  The  great  body  of  the  inhabitants  live  in 
thatched  mud  tents,  interspersed  with  trees,  which  pre- 
vent the  circulation  of  air  and  secret«  moisture,  thus 
rendering  the  town  unnecessarily  unhealthy.  Missions 
are  sustained  here  by  the  Church  of  England  and  other 
Protestant  bodies,  but  little  progress  has  as  yet  been 
made  in  converting  the  natives. — Chambers,  a.  v. 

Nag's-Head  Consecration  designates  the  ques- 
tionable wav  in  which  Roman  Catholics  assert  that  the 
afM)stolioal  succession  was  preserved  in  the  Church  of 
England.  They  aver  that  on  the  passing  of  the  first 
Act  of  Uniformity  in  the  first  year  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth's reign,  fourteen  binhops  vacating  their  sees,  and 
all  the  other  sees  excepting  that  of  Llandaff  being  va- 
cant, there  was  a  ditficulty  in  maintaining  the  hitherto 
unbroken  succession  of  bishops  from  apostolical  times; 
and  that,  as  Kitchin  of  Llandaff  refused  to  ofiiciate  at 
Parker's  consecration,  the  Protestant  divines  procured 
the  help  of  Scory,  a  deprived  bishop  of  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward VI,  and  all  having  met  at  the  NagVUcad  tavern, 


in  (^eapside,  they  knelt  before  Soory,  wbo  laid  a  Kfck 
on  their  heads  or  shoulders,  saying,  ^  Take  thou  antbi«- 
ity  to  preach  the  Word  of  God  sincerely ;"  and  they  me 
up  bishops  of  the  New  Church  of  England !   The  ftorr. 
which  was  first  told  by  a  Jesuit,  Sacro  Boeco,  or  Noh- 
wood,  forty-five  years  after  the  event,  intelliguit  Ko- 
manists  themselves  denv.    Thus  it  is  diacredhed  U 
the  Roman  Catholic  historian  Lingard,  and  is  eartfuUr 
refuted  by  Strype  in  his  life  of  Parker.     The  fact»  (>f 
the  case  are  b€»t  stated  in  archbishop  BrarahallV  ac- 
count of  the  Nag's-Head  fable  ( Workt,  p.  436),  and  i» 
the  shortest  and  fullest  refutation  of  the  storv :  **  Thf  \ 
say  that  archbishop  Parker  and  the  rest  of  tbc  Piutc^- 
tant  bishops  in  the  beginning  of  queen  Eliadjefht 
reign,  or  at  least  sundry  of  them,  were  consecntcd  it 
the  Nag's  Head,  in  Cheapside,  ti>gether.  by  biabc^  Sco- 
ry alone,  or  by  him  and  bishop  Barit^w,  without  senD<m. 
without  sacrament,  without  solemnity,  in  the  year  1U9 
(but  they  know  not  what  day,  nor  before  what  public 
notaries),  by  a  new,  fantastic  form.   All  this  they  mais- 
tain  on  the  supposed  voluntary  report  of  Mr.  Nt  ale  (a  sin- 
gle malicious  spy),  in  private  to  his  own  party,  long  tftcr 
the  business  pretended  to  be  done.     We  say  that  arch- 
bishop Parker  was  consecrated  alone  at  Lambeth,  in  the 
church,  by  four  bishops,  authorized  thereunto  fay  coid- 
misnon  under  the  great  seal  of  England,  with  senDno. 
with  sacrament,  with  due  solemnities,  on  the  17th  daj 
of  December,  A.D.  1559,  before  four  of  the  rooft  cminfBi 
public  notaries  in  England,  and  particulariy  the  raae 
public  notary  was  principal  actuary  both  at  cardisil 
Pole's  consecration  and  archbiKhop  Parker'ab'*    We  bbst 
add  that  the  election  took  place  in  the  chapCer-boose  st 
I  Canterbury,  and  the  oonfiraaiion  at  St.  Mary-te-Baac> 
I  church  in  Cheapside.     Scory,  then  elected  to  the  k« 
of  Bedford;  Barlow,  formerly  bishop  of  Wells^  tbta 
elected  to  Chichester;  Coverdale,  formerly  oi  Exeicr. 
and  never  reappointed  to  any  see ;  and  Hodgkin,  snflrt- 
gan  of  Hereford,  were  the  episcopal  officers  who  offici- 
ated at  the  consecration.    The  Nag's-Head  story  prob- 
ably arose  from  the  company  having  possibly  gone  from 
Bow  church,  after  the  confirmation,  to  take  a  dinocr  to- 
gether at  the  tavern  hard  by,  according  to  the  prpriil- 
ing  custom.    The  due  succession  of  bishctpa  in  the  £»{:- 
lish  Church  it  would  seem  the  Nag's-Head^  lable  bsi 
never  proved  to  have  broken.     VnX,  DoUinger,  at  tlie 
recent  Congress  of  the  Old  Catholics  at  Bonn  (Angwt, 
1875),  held  that  there  can  be  no  coutroverfsy  regardiag 
the  legitimacy  of  Anglican  ordinations,  which  was  qiwt- 
tioned  last  year  by  Orientals.    He  said  then  was  r.n 
doubt  of  their  succession.  When,  under  queen  Elixabeik. 
the  present  Episcopal  Church  was  fomided,  those  wbu 
disagreed  were  dismissed,  and  discussion  tamed  on  the 
legitimacy  of  archbishop  Parker's  nomination.    Of  thi« 
there  was  no  doubt.     It  was  proved  by  hia  jonmal,  tbr 
Register,  and  by  contemporar}'  history.     To  doubt  it 
would  be  like  the  doubting  of  the  man  wbo  anaght  to 
show  that  Napoleon  I  was  a  myth.    The  aur<  caiiiiai  vf 
the  Romish  Church  could  be  disputed.    Things  had  o^> 
curred  which  would  become  formidable  weapons  if  any- 
body cared  to  use  them.    But  there  was  no  room  ftc 
doubt  as  to  succession  in  the  Anglican  Church.    Se« 
Courayer,  Validity  of  the  Ordinatiotu  of  tie  £m$iitk  vOx- 
ford,  1844,  new  ed.) ;  Baily,  Ordinum  Anj^icamomm  de- 
fentio  (Lond.  1870);  Soames,  Hist,  of  tie  Reformatv^ 
iv,  691  sq. :  Wordsworth,  Ecdte,  Biog,  iii,  388,  n. ;  Hard- 
wick,  Ch,  Ilift.  of  the  JUfformaliort,  p.  226 ;  Burnet,  J/ie!. 
of  the  Reformation,  ii,  624;  Baxter,  Ch.  liisf,  p.  481: 
JinffL  Rev,  vi,  198;  Ck,  Rev,  1868  (July),  p.  801;  Jfefi. 
Quar,  Rev,  1874  (Jan.),  p.  159.   See  also  P^&kkr  (a/ti- 
bitAop}.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Na'^halal  (Heb.  NakaM%  hhr^,  pattmrtf  Sept. 
NnaXeuX  v.r.  "SafiaaXt  and  even  £«XXa ;  Vulg.  .Vaa&./: 
Auth.  Vers,  once  *'  Kahallal,^  Josh,  xix,  15),  a  city,  in 
the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  on  the  border  of  Issachar  (Josfc. 
xix,  15),  but  inhabited  by  Canaanites  tributaiy  to 
Israel  (Judg.  i,  80,  where  the  name  is  "  NahakI"),  givoi 
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with  iu  **  suburbs'*  to  the  Merarite  Levites  (Josh,  xzi, 
35).  It  is  mentioned  between  Kithlish  and  iShimron. 
Eusebius  erroneously  locates  it  E.  of  the  Jordan  (Ono- 
mtut,  ri.  V.  NfiAci).  ^  The  Jerusalem  Talmud  {Afegillahf 
chap,  i ;  Mauser  Shady  chap,  v),  as  qutited  by  Schwarz 
{Paiat.  p.  172)  and  Reland  (Paiast,  p.  717),  asserts  that 
Nahalal  (or  MtthaUUy  as  it  is  in  some  copies)  was  in  post- 
Biblical  times  called  Mtthlul;  and  thb  Schwarz  identi- 
tioj)  with  the  modem  Malu!,  a  village  in  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon  under  the  mountains  which  enclose  the  plain 
on  the  north,  four  miles  west  of  Nazareth,  and  two  from 
«f  aphia ;  an  identitication  concurred  in  by  Van  de  Velde 
{^Memoir,  s.  v.).  One  Hebrew  MS.  (80  Kennioott)  lends 
c«nuitenance  to  it  by  reading  bbriQ,  L  e.  Mahalal^  in 
JiMh.  xxi,  35.  If  the  town  was  in  the  great  plain,  we 
can  uiuierHtand  why  the  Israelites  were  unable  to  drive 
out  the  Canaanites  from  it,  since  their  chariots  must 
have  been  extremely  formidable  as  long  as  they  re- 
raftined  on  level  or  smooth  ground**  (Smith).  Thb 
site,  however,  has  been  appropriated  by  Porter  to  that 
of  the  ancient  Maralaii  (q.v.)* 

Ifaha'liSl  (Heb.A'ru^a/»^r,b^^bn3,/MMesn(m  [or 
rnlUy]  of  God;  Sept.  NaoAi^X  v.  r.  M aver  17X),  the  fifty- 
fourth  encampment  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness, 
between  Mattanah  and  Bamoth  (Numb,  xxi,  19),  ap- 
parently in  the  nort.hern  part  of  the  plain  Ard  Kamadan, 
ff>uth-east  of  Jebel  Humeh,  perhaps  on  the  northern 
branch  of  Wady  Waleh  (Bnrckhardt,  ii,  635).  See 
RxoDB.  It  lay  *^  beyond,**  that  is,  north  of  the  Amon 
(ver.  13),  and  between  Mattanah  and  Bamoth,  the  next 
after  Bamoth  being  Pisgah.  It  does  not  occur  in  the 
catalogue  of  Numb,  xxxiii,  nor  anywhere  besides  the 
passage  quoted  above.  By  Eusebius  and  Jerome  {Ono- 
mast,  s.  V.  Naaliel)  it  is  mentioned  as  dose  to  the  Ar^ 
iMtn.  Mr.  Gmve,  in  Smith's  Diet.f  suggests  that  '*  its 
name  seems  to  imply  that  it  was  a  stream  or  wady,  and 
it  is  not  impossibly  preser\'ed  in  that  of  the  Wady  En- 
cknfU,  which  runs  into  the  Mojeb,  the  ancient  Amon,  a 
i«hurt  distance  to  the  east  of  the  place  at  which  the  road 
between  Kabba  and  Aroer  crosses  the  ravine  of  the  lat- 
ter river.    The  name  ^acAey^,  when  written  in  Hebrew 

letters  (nb^rux),  is  little  more  than  ^K'^bna  trans- 
posed.**   See,  however,  Mattamaii. 

Nahal'lal  (Josh,  xxi,  85).    See  Nahalal. 

Ka'halol  (Heb.  Nahalol^  b^HS,  pasture;  Sept 
NrroActfX  V.  r.  l&vafifidv  and  Aofiava ;  Vulg.  Naaiot),  a 
slightly  different  orthography  (Judg.  1^  80)  for  the  name 
Nahalal  (q.  v.). 

IVa'hain  (Heb.  Nach'am,  DHd,  consokUion;  Sept 
Tiaxffi  V.  r,  yaxatft^  Na^'^),  a  brother  of  Hodiah,  the 
second  or  Jewish  wife  of  Mered ;  and  **  father"  of  Keilah 
and  Eshtemoa  (1  Ghron.  iv,  19).  RG.  post  1612.  He 
seems  to  have  been  the  same  called  Ishbah  (q.  v.)  in 
ver.  17.     SeeMsKKD. 

ICaham^ani  (Heb.  Naehamamf\  "^S^fO,  rqxaU^ 
ing  or  eompassUmate ;  Sept  N<rc/MivO,  one  of  the  Jews 
who  returned  with  Zembbabel  from  the  captivity  (Neh. 
vii,  7).  B.C.  536.  His  name  is  omitted  in  the  parallel 
list  of  Ezra  ii,  2. 

lYaliaral  [others  iVoAar'al  or  JVciAara'f]  (1  C^hron. 
xi,  39).    See  Nauarl 

XOTaharaXm.    See  Aram-Naharaim. 

19'aliari  (Heb.  Nncharay',  '»^»T3,  tnorer;  Sept 
'Saaoai  r,  r.  Na^t^p;  Vulg.  Naarai;  A.  V.  [in  later  ed.] 
'*  Nahar**  [the  more  correct  form]  in  1  Chron.  xi,  89; 
Sept  Naxapnrc;  Vulg.  Naharai  in  2  Sam.  xxiii,  87),  a 
Berothite,  one  of  David*8  chieftains,  and  armor-bearer 
r>f  Joab,  son  of  Zemiah  (1  Chrou.  xi,  39 ;  2  Sam.  xxiii, 
37).      aa  cir.  1013. 

19'a'^haah  (Heb.  Nackask',  C3nj,  serpad,  as  often ; 
Sept  Naac;  Joseph.  Naaviyc;  Vulg.  iVa<S«),the  name 


of  two  persons.    For  the  city  of  Nahash  (Auth.  Vers.  1 
Chron.  iv,  12,  marg.),  see  Ir-nahash. 

1.  A  king  of  the  Ammonites,  near  the  beginning  of 
Saul's  reign.  B.C  1092.  A  message  came  from  the  peo- 
ple of  Jabesh-gilead  soliciting  immediate  help  against 
the  fierce  hostility  of  this  Ammonitish  chief.  He  had 
apparently  acquired  a  name  for  his  military  achieve- 
ments before  directing  an  assault  against  the  city  of 
Jabesb  (see  1  Sam.  xii,  12) ;  for  though  it  was  a  well- 
fortified  place,  and  the  largest  town  in  the  transjotdantc 
territory  of  Manasseh,  the  inhabitants  seem  to  have 
thought  it  a  hopeless  matter  to  contend  against  so  for^ 
midable  an  adversary.  They  were  ready  to  submit  to 
his  supremacy  if  he  would  enter  into  covenant  with 
them  on  somewhat  reasonable  terms ;  but  as  he,  in  the 
pride  and  insolence  of  power,  declared  he  would  insist  on 
plucking  out  all  their  right  eyes,  and  casting  it  as  a  re- 
proach on  Israel,  the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  appeal 
to  their  fellow-countrymen.  The  mutilating  barbarity 
proposed  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jabesh-gileati  by  Nahash 
is  a  practice  that  was  formerly  very  common  in  the 
East  Mr.  Hanway,  in  his  Journey  in  Persia,,  g^ves 
several  instances  of  it  See  Eyk.  Accordingly  the  in- 
habitants of  Jabesh-gilead  obtained  a  tmce  of  seven 
days,  and  despatched  messengers  to  Gibeah  to  inform 
Saul  of  their  extremity  (1  Sam.  xi,  1-4).  Saul  felt  the 
greatness  of  the  emei^ncy,  and  took  prompt  measures 
to  relieve  the  place  and  discomfit  the  army  of  Nahash. 
See  Jabksh-gilead.  In  this  he  was  perfectly  success- 
ful: and  neither  Nahash  nor  his  people  ventured  any 
more  to  attack  Israel  during  the  reign  of  Saul.  See 
Sauu  If  we  might  rely  on  the  testimony  of  Josephns 
{Ant,  vi,  5, 3),  Nahash  himself  fell  in  the  rout  that  en- 
sued. But  of  this  the  sacred  narrative  is  entirely  rilent ; 
and  the  probability  is  (for  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose 
Nahash  to  have  been  an  official  designation  or  a  com- 
mon name  among  the  Ammonites)  that  the  Nahash 
whom  Saul  discomfited  was  the  same  who  afterwards 
showed  kindness  to  David.  How  this  kindness  was 
exhibited,  or  at  what  particular  time,  we  are  not  told ; 
but  we  can  have  little  doubt  that  it  occurred  some  time 
during  the  fierce  persecutions  which  David  endured  at 
the  hands  of  Saul,when  the  king  of  Ammon,like  the  kmg 
of  Gath,  might  deem  it  a  stroke  of  policy,  in  respect  to 
Saul,  to  befriend  the  roan  whom  he  was  pursuing  as  an 
enemy.  Jewish  traditions  affirm  that  it  consisted  in 
his  having  afforded  protection  to  one  of  David's  broth- 
ers, who  escaped  alone  when  his  family  were  massacred 
by  the  treacherous  king  of  Moab,  to  whose  care  they 
had  been  intrasted  by  David  (1  Sam.  xxii,  8,  4),  and 
who  found  an  asylum  with  Nahash.  (See  the  Midrask 
of  R.  Tanchum,  as  quoted  by  S.  Jarchi  on  2  Sam.  x,  2.) 
See  David.  David  was  not  unmindful  of  the  kindness 
he  had  received  from  Nahash ;  and  wishing  to  cultivate 
peaceful  relations  with  his  son  and  successor  Hanun,  he 
sent  messengers  to  condole  with  him  on  receiving  intelli- 
gence of  the  death  of  Nahash  (2  Sam.  x,  2).  By  the 
folly  of  Hanun  this  well-meant  embassy  turned  into  the 
occasion  of  a  bloody  war,  which  placed  David  for  a  time 
in  some  peril,  but  from  which  he  at  last  emerged  com- 
pletely triumphant.    See  Hanun. 

Mention  is  made  in  the  history  of  David's  flight  from 
the  presence  of  Absalom  of  a  '^  Shobi,  the  son  of  Na- 
hash of  Kabbah  of  the  children  of  Ammon,"  coming 
along  with  others  to  David  at  Mahanaim,  with  food 
and  refreshments  (2  Sam.  xvii,  27-29).  It  is  possible 
that  thts  was  a  son  of  Nahash,  the  former  king,  though 
it  cannot  be  regarded  as  at  all  certain.  That  an  Am- 
monite, however,  should  at  such  a  time  have  so  readily 
proffered  his  lib^ality  to  David  is  a  striking  proof  that 
even  after  the  terrible  Ammonitish  war  there  still  were 
bosoms  among  the  children  of  Ammon  which  stood  well 
affected  to  the  person  and  the  cause  of  David  (Fair- 
baim ;  Smith).     See  Shobl 

2.  A  person  mentioned  once  only  (2  Sam.  xvii,  25)  in 
stating  the  parentage  of  Amasa,  the  commander-in-chief 
of  Absalom's  army.    Amasa  ia  there  said  to  ha^*e  been 
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the  Mil  (perhaps  iUegitinuite)  of  a  oertttn  Itbra,  by 
Abigail,  "  dauf^hter  of  Kaha»b,  and  UBter  (Alex.  SepL 
brother)  to  Zeniiab."  B.C  ante  1023.  By  the  gen- 
ealogy  of  1  Cbron.  ii,  16  it  appears  that  Zeruiab  and 
Abigail  were  suiten  of  David  and  the  other  children  of 
Jesse.  The  question  then  arises.  How  could  Abigail 
have  been  at  the  same  time  daughter  of  Nahash  and. 
sister  to  the  children  of  Jesse?  To  this  four  answers 
Biay  be  given: 

1.  The  univerBal  tradition  of  the  rabbuis  is  that  Na- 
hash and  Jesse  were  identical  (see  the  citations  fronk 
the  Talmud  in  Meyer,  Seder  Olam^  669 ;  also  Jeiume, 
QwBst.  Uebr,  ad  loc.).  ^  Nahash,"  says  Solomon  Jarchi 
(in  his  commentary  on  2  Sam.  x  vii,  26),  *'  was  Jesse  the 
father  of  David,  because  he  died  without  sin,  by  the 
counsel  of  the  serpent"  (acicAajA) ;  i.  e.  by  the  infirmity 
of  his  fallen  hwnan  nature  only. 

2.  The  explanation  first  put  forth  bv  Prof.  Stanley 
{HitL  of  the  Jeunsh  Church,  ii,  60),  that  Nahash  was  the 
king  of  the  Ammonites,  and  that  the  same  woman  had 
first  been  his  wife  or  concubine— in  which  capacity  she 
had  given  birth  to  Abigail  and  Zeruiab — and  after- 
wards wife  to  Jesse,  and  the  mother  of  his  childreiu  In 
this  manner  Abigail  and  Zeruiab  would  be  sisters  to 
David,  without  being  at  the  same  time  daughters  of 
Jesse.  This  has  in  its  favor  the  guarded  statement  of 
1  Cbron.  ii,  16  that  the  two  women  were  not  them- 
selves Jesse's  children,  but  sisters  of  his  children ;  and 
the  improbability  (otherwise  extreme)  of  so  close  a  con- 
nection between  an  Israelite  and  an  Ammonitish  king  is 
alleviated  by  Jesse's  known  descent  from  a  Moabitess, 
and  by  the  connection  which  has  been  shown  above  to 
have  existed  between  David  and  Nahash  of  Ammon. 

8.  A  third  possible  explanation  is  that  Nahash  was 
the  name,  not  of  Jesse,  nor  of  a  former  husband  of  his 
wife,  but  of  his  wife  herself.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
name  to  prevent  its  being  borne  equally  by  either  sex, 
and  other  instances  may  be  quoted  of  women  who  are 
given  in  the  genealogies  as  the  daughters,  not  of  their 
fathers,  but  of  their  mothers :  e.  g.  Mehetabel,  daughter 
of  Matred,  daughter  of  Mezahab.  Still  it  seems  very 
improbable  that  Jesse's  wife  would  be  suddenly  intnided 
into  the  narrative,  as  she  is  if  this  hypothesis  be  adopt- 
ed  (Smith,  s.  v.). 

4.  The  roost  natural  supposition  under  all  the  circum- 
stances is  that  Abigail  and  Zeruiab  were  sisters  of  Da- 
vid merely  on  the  mother's  side;  and  that  the  mother, 
before  she  became  the  wife  of  Jesse,  had  been  married 
to  some  person  (apparently  an  Israelite,  but  otherwise 
unknown)  named  Nahash,  to  whom  she  had  borne  Abi- 
gail and  Zeruiab.  This  seems  to  be  countenanced  by 
the  peculiar  manner  in  which  they  are  mentioned  in 
the  genealogy  of  Chronicles — not  as  Jesse's  daughters, 
but  as  David's  sisters — as  if  their  relationship  to  him 
were  what  alone  entitled  them  to  a  place  in  it  (Fair- 
baini,  s.  v.). 

Na'hath  (Heb.  Nach'ath,  nna,  rest,  as  often),  the 
name  of  three  men. 

1.  (Sept.  yax'f^,  Gen.  xxxvi,  IS;  Nax*''*^?  »*>•  ^7; 
Not^c^,  1  Chnin.  i,  87.)  The  first  named  of  the  four 
sons  of  Reiiel,  the  son  of  Esau,  and  a  prince  (A.  Y. 
"duke")  among  the  Edomites  (Gen.  xxx\n,  18,  17). 
B.a  cir.  1890. 

2.  (Sept.  Kaiva!^  r,  r.  Kvo^,  Vaa^,)  A  Kohath- 
ite  Levite,  son  of  Zophai  or  Ziiph,  and  ancestor  of  Sam- 
uel the  prophet  (1  Cbron.  vi,  26).  B.C.  cir.  1280.  He 
is  the  same  with  Toah  (1  Chron.  vi,  84)  and  Touu  (1 
Sam.  i,  1). 

3.  (Sept,  Nar^.)  A  Levite,  appointed  by  Hezekiab 
one  of  the  overseers  of  sacred  offerings  in  the  Temple 
under  Cononiah  and  Shimei  (2  Chron.  xxxi,  18).  fi.C. 
cii.  726. 

Nahavendi,  Benjamin  ben-Mobks  02  *}*^^*^33 
^*iain3  MlZJ^),  a  celebrated  Jewish  commentator  of  the 
Karaite  sect,  flourished  about  A.D.  800,  and  derived  his 


name  from  his  native  place,  Nahavend,  in  ancient  Me- 
dia. He  not  only  immortalised  his  name  by  effecting 
a  reformation  and  o(Misolidati<Mi  in  the  opinions  of  bis 
sect,  and  by  being  next  in  importance  to  Ansn,  the 
founder  of  this  sect,  but  he  greatly  distinguished  him- 
self as  an  expositor  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  He 
wrote  (in  Hebrew),  A  Commentary  on  (he  Peutattvch,  in 
which  he  illustrates  the  Mosaic  enactments  by  copious 
descriptions  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Esiit 
(comp.  Pinsker,  Likute  Kadmomoih,  p.  72,  Appendix)  :— 
A  Commentary  on  Isaiah,  in  which  he  denies  the  sup- 
posed Messianic  prophecies  (comp.  Jephet  on  Ij$aiah 
liii): — A  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  DaxUl,m  which 
dttyt  (xii,  12)  are  made  to  mean  yean  (comp.  Pinsker, 
ibid.  p.  32,  Appendix ;  Jephet,  at  end  of  Daniel) : — .4  O^i- 
mentaty  on  the  Five  MfgiUoth — the  Canticles,  Ruth,  Ya^ 
ther,  Lamentations,  and  Ecclesiastes — interpreting  the 
first  and  last  of  these  allegorically.  Pinsker  (t/iidL  p. 
109-111,  Appendix)  gives  a  specimen  of  this  comments- 
r}',  the  MS.  of  which  exists  in  the  Paris  library :— .4 
Book  of  Commandi  (p'y^'Q  "^BO),  in  which  he  pro- 
pounds the  Karaitic  mode  of  explanation  of  Scripture, 
in  opposition  to  the  Rabbinic  expositions: — The  Bo*>k 
of  I^al  Enactments  (r^?*?  O),  also  called  TVCZ'2 
*pC^p9,  The  Tribute  of  Benjamin^  which  treats  exelu> 
sively  of  the  penal  and  civil  laws  of  the  Mosaic  OMle, 
printed  at  Eupatoria,  1884.  Besides  these  exegcticsl 
and  practical  works,  Nahavendi  seems  also  to  have  cttio- 
posed  a  dogmatic  work,  which  contains  siieculstions 
about  (lod  and  creation  and  the  souL  The  soul,  in  his 
view,  has  no  separate  existence,  but  is  only  psrt  of  the 
body,  and  can  expect  no  life  and  no  retribution  apart 
from  its  bodily  connection.  God  comes  into  no  imme- 
diate relation  with  the  world.  His  creation  and  pr^n  i- 
dence  are  all  through  mediators,  second  causes,  epiritusi 
forces  (oc/vafuir),  words  (Xoyoi),  angels  of  various  kiiuis 
and  degrees.  Nahavendi  denieil  that  God  spoke  direct- 
ly to  Moses,  or  that  any  word  had  come  to  patriarclis 
or  prophets  from  one  too  exalted  for  all  human  in:i?r- 
course,  and  would  allow  no  anthropomorphic  concef)- 
tions  of  the  divine  nature.  In  several  minor  puint^s  «<f 
practice  he  departed  from  the  teaching  of  Ansn,  par- 
ticularly as  to  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  the  kill- 
ing of  the  paschal  lamb,  and  the  validity  of  the  msrris^e 
bond.  A  lawful  mairisge,  according  to  Nahavendi,  re- 
quires more  than  purchase.,  contract,  and  cohabitsiion ; 
it  must  have  the  preliminsries  of  betrothal,  tskin^ 
home,  bridal  presents,  religi(»us  covenant,  and  the  pr^ 
ence  of  witnesses,  to  be  lawfuL  That  the  services 
which  he  rendered  for  the  cause  of  his  oo-religionista 
were  highly  appreciated  by  them  may  be  seen  from  the 
fact  that  in  consequence  of  his  scriptural  teaduug  they 
discarded  the  name  Ananites,  and  henceforth  csllcd 
themselves  Karaites  (B'^K'^p),  L  e.  ScripturaUMif,  or 
BeneMikra  (KipiS  ^^^\  BaaMdikra  (Kipia  "^TIX 
followers  of  the  Bible,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Baale 
ha-Kababi  (Hbspn  *^73),  foUowers  of  trsdition. 
See  Pinsker,  Likute  Kadmonioth,  p.  44  sq.;  FUrn,  £01 
Judaica,  iii,  15 ;  id.  Das  Golden  ZeUaUer  der  Karai- 
schen  Literatvr,  Benj.  Nahdwendi,  in  Sabbath-hlatf, 
1846,  p.  86;  id.  Gesch.  d,  Karderihums,  i,  71  eq^  167 
sq.;  GinsbuTg,  in  Kitto's  Cyclop,  s.  v.;  id.  The  Kit- 
raiteSf  their  History  and  JMerature;  Grtttz,  Grfch.  »K 
Juden,  v,  208  sq.,  451  sq.,  468  sq. ;  Jost,  Gesch.  d.  Judtntk 
tt. «.  Sekteny  ii,  844.    See  Karaites.     (&  P.) 

.  NahOjl  (Heb.  Nachbi',  -"dns,  hiddm;  Sept  No/3i 
v.  r.  Na/3a;  Vulg.  Nahabi),  the  son  of  Vophsi,  of  the 
tribe  of  Naphtali ;  one  of  the  twelve  spies  sent  by  Mo^s 
to  explore  the  land  of  Canaan  (Numb,  xiii,  14).  KC 
1657. 

Na'hor  (Heb.  Nackor\  *lin3,  snorting;  Sept  sod 
N.  T.  Naya^p;  Josephns  Nay«ripf|c;  Vulg.  Xachor:  A. 
y.  **  Naehor,"  Josh,  xxiv,  2 ;  Luke  iii,  84),  the  name  of 
two  men. 
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1.  Son  of  Serug,  father  of  Terah,  and  ^grandfather  of 
Abraham  (Gen.  xi,  22-25;  Luke  ill,  84).  Ue  died  at 
the  age  of  148  years.     RC.  2174. 

2.  GrandMn  uf  the  preceding,  being  a  son  of  Terah, 
and  brother  of  Abraham  and  Haran  (Gen.  xi,  26;  Josh, 
xxiv,  2).    The  order  of  the  name  of  Terah  is  not  im- 


No  certain  traces  of  the  name  of  Nahor  have  been 
recognised  in  Mesopotamia.  Ewaid  {Getchichte,  i,  869) 
proposes  Haditha,  a  town  on  the  Euphrates  just  above 
Hit,  and  bearing  the  additional  name  of  d-Naura ;  also 
another  place,  likewise  called  el-Na^uixt,  mentioned  by 
some  Arabian  geographers  as  lying  fSuther  north ;  and 
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Terah 

I 


I 
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MUcah  to  Nauob  to  Reamah 
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Haran 
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Gaham,      loj^       Mllcah. 
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Isaac 


Job.    Sliho.      Aram 
(Ram, 
Job  xxxil,  2). 


(father  of 

Chasdim,  or 

Chaldteans). 


I 


Maacah. 


probably  inverted  in  the  narrative;  in  which  case  Na- 
hor, instead  of  being  younger  than  Abraham,  was  really 
older.  B.C.  ante  1263.  He  married  Mllcah,  the  daughter 
of  his  brother  Haran ;  and  when  Abraham  and  Lot  mi- 
grated to  Canaan,  Nahor  remained  behind  in  the  laud 
of  his  birth,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Euphrates — the 
boundarv  between  the  Old  and  the  New  World  of  that 
early  age — and  gathered  his  family  around  him  at  the 
sepulchre  of  his  father  (Gen.  xi,  27-32 ;  comp.  2  Sam. 
xix,  37).  Coupling  this  with  the  statement  of  Judith 
V,  8  and  the  universal  tratlition  of  the  East,  that  Terah 's 
departure  from  Ur  was  a  relinquishment  of  false  wor- 
ship, an  additional  force  is  given  to  the  mention  of  "  the 
gtxl  of  Nahor^  (Gen.  xxxi,  53)  as  distinct  from  the  God 
of  Abraham's  descendants.  Two  generations  later  Na-. 
hor's  family  were  certainly  living  at  Haran  (Gen.  xxviii, 
10;  xxix,  4).  Like  Jacob,  and  also  like  Ishmael,  Na- 
hor was  the  father  of  twelve  sons;  and  further,  as  in  the 
case  of  Jacob,  eight  of  them  were  the  children  of  his 
wife,  and  four  of  a  concubine,  Reumah  (Gen.  xxii,  21- 
24).  Special  care  is  taken  in  speaking  of  the  legitimate 
branch  to  specify  its  descent  from  Milcah — "  the  son  of 
Miicah,  which  she  bare  unto  Nahor.*'  It  was  to  this 
pare  and  unsullied  race  that  Abraham  and  Rebekah  in 
turn  had  recourse  for  wives  for  their  sons.  But  with 
Jacob's  flight  from  Haran  the  intercourse  ceased.  The 
heap  of  stones  which  he  and  "  Laban  the  Syrian"  erect- 
ed on  Mount  Gilead  (Gen.  xxxi,  46)  may  be  said  to 
have  formed  at  once  the  tomb  of  their  past  connection 
and  the  barrier  against  its  continuance.  Even  at  that 
time  a  vride  variation  had  taken  place  not  only  in  their 
language  (ver.  47),  but,  as  it  would  seem,  in  the  Object 
of  their  worship.  The  "  God  of  Nahor"  appears  as  a 
distinct  divinity  from  the  **  God  of  Abraham  and  the 
Fear  of  Isaac"  (ver.  53).  Doubtless  this  was  one  of  the 
**  other  gods"  which  before  the  call  of  Abraham  were 
worshipped  by  the  family  of  Terah,  whose  images  were 
in  Rachel's  possession  during  the  conference  on  Gilead, 
and  which  had  to  be  discarded  before  Jacob  could  go 
into  the  presence  of  the  "  God  of  Bethel"  (Gen.  xxxv, 
2 ;  comp.  xxxi,  13).  Henceforward  the  line  of  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  families  is  most  sharply  drawn  (as 
in  the  allusion  of  Josh,  xxiv,  2),  and  the  descendants  of 
Nahor  confine  their  communications  to  their  own  im- 
mediate kindred,  or  to  the  members  of  other  non-Israel- 
icish  tribes,  as  in  the  case  of  Job  the  man  of  Uz,  and 
his  friends,  Elihu  the  Buzite  of  the  kindred  of  Ram, 
Eliphaz  the  Temanite,  and  Bildad  the  Shuhite.  Many 
centuries  later  David  i4>pears  to  have  come  into  collision 
— sometimes  friendly,  sometimes  the  reverse — ^^ith  one 
or  two  of  the  more  remote  Nahorite  tribes.  Tibhath, 
probably  identical  with  Tebah  and  Maacah,  are  men- 
tioned in  the  relation  of  his  wars  on  the  eastern  frontier 
of  Israel  (1  Chron.  xviii,  8 ;  xix,  6) ;  and  the  mother  of 
Absalom  either  belonged  to  or  was  connected  with  the 
latter  of  the  above  nations. 


Laban 


Rebekah  to  Isaac 
I 


I 


Leah.       Rachel.       Esau.       Jacob. 

Nackrtm^  which,  however,  seems  to  lie  out  of  Mesopo- 
tamia to  the  east.  Others  have  mentioned  NaarcUtj  or 
Nehardeaf  a  town  or  district  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
above,  celebrated  as  the  site  of  a  college  of  the  Jews 
(Smith,  Did,  of  Geogr,  s.  v.  Naarda). — Smith,  s.  v. 

Nah'shon  (Heb.  NcuAshon'y  1*1003,  sorcerer  {  Sept. 
and  N.  T.  yaairawvy  but  Naaacriov,  Numb,  i,  7 ;  A.  V. 
"Naashon,"  Exod.  vi,  23;  **Naason,"  Matt,  i,  4;  Luke 
iii,  82),  the  son  of  Aminadab,  and  prince  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Judah  (as  he  is  styled  in  the  genealogy  of  Judah, 
1  Chron.  ii,  10)  at  the  time  of  the  first  numbering  in  the 
wUderness  (Exod.  vi,  23 ;  Numb,  i,  7,  etc.).  B.C.  1657. 
His  sister,  Elisheba,  was  wife  to  Aaron,  and  his  son,  Sal- 
mon, was  husband  to  Rahab  after  the  taking  of  Jericho. 
From  Elisheba  being  described  as  "  uster  of  Naashon," 
we  may  infer  that  he  was  a  person  of  considerable  note 
and  dignity,  which  his  appointment  as  one  of  the 
twelve  princes  who  assisted  Moses  and  Aaron  in  taking 
the  census,  and  who  were  all  "  renowned  of  the  congre- 
gation, . . .  heads  of  thousands  in  Israel,"  shows  him  to 
have  been.  No  less  conspicuous  for  high  rank  and  posi- 
tion does  he  appear  in  Numb.  ii,3;  vii,  12 ;  x,  14,  where, 
in  the  encampment,  in  the  offerings  of  the  princes,  and 
in  the  order  of  march,  the  first  place  is  assigned  to  him 
as  captain  of  the  host  of  Judah.  Indeed,  on  these  three 
last-named  occasions  he  appears  as  the  iirst  man  in  the 
state  next  to  Moses  and  Aaron,  whereas  at  the  census 
be  comes  after  the  chiefs  of  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and 
Simeon.  Nahshon  died  in  the  wilderness,  according  to 
Numb,  xxvi,  64, 65,  but  no  further  particulars  of  his  life 
are  given.  In  the  N.  T.  he  occurs  twice,  viz.  in  Matt, 
i,  4,  and  Luke  iii,  32,  in  the  genealogy  of  Christ,  where 
his  lineage  in  the  preceding  and  following  descents  is 
evidently  copied  from  Ruth  iv,  18-20;  1  Chron.  ii,  10- 
12. — Smith,  B.  V. 

Na'hum  (Heb.  yaekum'j  P^ns,  conaolalum ;  a  name 
likewise  found  as  QHS  in  the  Phoenician  inscriptions, 
[Gesenius,  Monum.  Phan.  p.  134, 137] ;  and  in  the  form 
Naov/ioc  in  a  Greek  inscription  given  by  Bockh,  Corp, 
Inter,  iv,  3;  Sept.  Naoi'f/i;  comp.  Luke  iii,  25),  the 
seventh  of  the  minor  prophets,  according  to  the  ar- 
rangement of  both  the  Hebrew  and  Greek.  (In  this  and 
the  following  article  we  make  use  to  a  oonskietable  ex- 
tent of  that  given  in  Smith's  Did,  of  Ike  Bible,  s.  v., 
with  additions  from  other  soaices.)  Of  the  author  him- 
self we  have  no  more  knowledge  than  is  afforded  us  by 
the  scanty  title  of  his  book,  ^  the  book  of  the  vision  of 
Nahum  the  Elkoshite,"  which  gives  no  indication  what- 
ever of  his  date,  and  leaves  his  origin  obscure.  The 
site  of  Elkosh,  his  native  place,  is  disputed,  some  plac- 
ing it  in  Galilee,  with  Jerome,  who  was  shown  the 
ruins  by  his  guide  (iVcrm.  in  Nah,) ;  so  Cyril  (ad  loc.). 
Capernaum,  literally  **  village  of  Nahum,"  b  supposed 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  prophet.    Schwan 
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(DeMcr.  of  Pal  p.  188)  roentionB  a  Ke/ar  Tanchum,  or 
Nachum,  clooe  on  Chhiiiereth,  and  two  and  a  half  Kng- 
luh  miles  north  of  Tiberias.  "They  point  out  there  I 
the  graves  of  Nahuro  the  prophet,  of  ralibis  Tanchum 
and  Tanchuma,  who  all  repose  there,  and  through  these 
the  ancient  position  of  the  village  is  easily  known." 
Others  (after  Assemani,  BibL  Orient,  i,  525;  iii,  852) 
locate  Nahuni*8  birthplace  in  Assyria,  where  the  tomb 
of  the  prophet  is  still  visited  as  a  sacred  spot  by  Jews 
from  all  parts.  Benjamin  of  Tudela  (p.  50  Heb.  text, 
ed.  Asher)  thus  briefly  alludes  to  it:  *'And  in  the  city 
of  Asshur  (Mosul)  is  the  synagogue  of  Obadiah,  and 
the  synagogue  of  Jonah  the  son  of  Amittai,  and  the 
synagogue  of  Nahum  tlie  Elkoshite."  8ee  Euloah. 
Mr.  Layard,  who  viaited  the  place,  says  (A'tMteA,  i,  197), 
*'  It  is  held  in  great  reverence  by  Mohammedans  anil 
Christians,  but  especially  by  Jews,  who  keep  the  build- 
ing— a  modem  one — in  repair.  The  tomb  is  a  simple 
pUuu«r  box,  covered  with  green  cloth,  and  standing  at 
the  upper  end  of  a  large  chamber.  There  are  no  in- 
scriptions nor  fragments  of  any  antiquity  about  the 
place ;  and  I  am  not  aware  in  what  the  tradition  origi- 
nated, nor  how  long  it  has  attached  to  the  village  of 
Alkosh."  Gesenius  regards  both  the  above  locations 
of  Elkosh  as  ver>'  doubtful  {Thesaurvif  s.  v.).  Those 
who  maintain  the  latter  site  assume  that  the  prophet's 
parents  were  carried  into  captivity  by  Tiglath-pUeser, 
and  planted,  with  other  exile  colonists,  in  the  province 
of  Assyria,  the  modem  Kurdistan,  and  that  the  prophet 
was  l>ora  at  the  village  of  Alkush,  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Tigris,  a  few  miles  north  of  Mosul.  (So  Eichhom, 
ICinL  iv,  890 ;  Bitter,  Erdi.  ix,  742 ;  and  others.)  Ewald 
is  of  opinion  that  the  prophecy  was  written  there  at 
a  time  when  Nineveh  was  threatened  from  without. 
Against  this  it  may  be  urged  that  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  exiles  were  carried  into  the  province  of  Assyria 
proper,  but  into  the  newly-conquered  districts,  such  as 
Mesopotamia,  Babylonia,  or  Media.  The  arguments  in 
favor  of  an  Assyrian  locality  for  the  prophet  are  sup- 
ported by  the  occurrence  of  what  are  presumed  to  be 
Assyrian  words:  3?n,  ii, 8;  '^7'^TS^,  Tj^^OBO,  iii,  17 ; 
and  the  strange  form  nsSMbiQ  in  ii,  14,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  indicate  a  foreign  influence.  In  addition  to 
this  is  the  intemid  evidence  supplied  by  the  vivid  de- 
scription of  Nineveh,  of  whose  splendors  it  is  contended 
Nahum  must  have  been  an  eye-witness;  but  Hitzig 
justly  observes  that  these  descriptions  display  merely 
a  lively  imagination,  and  such  knowledge  of  a  renown- 
ed city  as  might  be  possessed  by  any  one  in  Anterior 
Asia.  The  Assyrian  warriors  were  no  strangers  in  Pal- 
estine, and  that  there  was  sufficient  intercourse  between 
the  two  countries  is  rendered  probable  by  the  history  of 
the  prophet  Jonah.  There  is  nothing  in  the  prophecy 
of  Nahum  to  indicate  that  it  was  written  in  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  of  Nineveh,  and  in  full  view  of  the 
scenes  which  are  depicted,  nor  is  the  langnage  that  of 
an  exile  in  an  enemy's  country.  No  allusion  is  made 
to  the  captivity;  while, on  the  other  hand, the  imagery 
is  such  as  would  be  natural  to  an  inhabitant  of  Pales- 
tine (i,  4),  to  whom  the  rich  pastures  of  Bashan,  the 
vineyards  of  Carmel,  and  the  blossoms  of  .Lebanon  were 
emblems  of  all  that  was  luxuriant  and  fertile.  The  lan- 
guage employed  in  i,  15  and  ii,  2  is  appropriate  to  one 
who  wrote  for  his  countrymen  in  their  native  land.  In 
fact,  the  iole  origin  of  the  theory  that  Nahum  flourished 
in  Assyria  is  the  name  of  the  village  Alkush,  which  con- 
tains his  supposed  tomb,  and  from  ita  similarity  to  El- 
kosh was  apparently  selected  by  medieval  tradition  as  a 
shrine  for  pilgrims,  with  as  little  probability  to  recom- 
mend it  as  exists  in  the  case  of  Obadiah  and  Jephthah, 
whose  burial-places  are  still  shown  in  the  same  neigh- 
borbooti  This  supposition  is  more  reasonable  than  an- 
other which  has  been  adopted  in  order  to  account,  for 
the  existence  of  Nah urn's  tomb  at  a  place  the  name  of 
which  so  closely  resembles  that  of  his  native  town. 
Alkush,  it  is  suggested,  was  founded  by  the  Israelitish 


exiles,  and  so  named  by  them  in  memory  of  Elkosb  in 
tlieir  own  country.  Tradition,  aa  usual,  has  usurped 
the  province  of  history.  According  to  paeudo-Epipbs- 
nius  {IM  Vitis  Propk,  in  Opp,  ii,  247),  Nahum  was  or 
the  tribe  of  Simeon,  **  from  Eloesei,  beyond  the  Jordsn, 
at  Begabar  (Btiyaf^p ;  Ckron.  Patch,  150  B.  Mtira^- 
pilX'  or  Bethabiua,  where  he  died  in  peace  and  wsa 
buried.  In  the  Koman  Martyiology  the  1st  of  Decem- 
ber is  consecrated  to  his  memory.  For  the  period  in 
which  he  lived,  see  the  discussion  below  as  to  the  dste 
of  his  writing. 

NAHUM,  BOOK  OF.  The  same  uncertwnty  and 
dispute  have  prevailed  on  many  points  affecting  the 
prophecy  as  have  been  detailed  above  roqtecting  the 
prophet. 

1.  PUice  of  Writing. — ^This  largely  depends  upon  the 
location  of  his  birthplace.  Dr.  Davidson,  in  bis  Intro- 
duction to  the  Old  Tettamentf  confesses  that  the  testi- 
monies in  favor  of  the  Galiliean  authorship  are  older 
and  better ;  but  stiH  prefers  to  think  that  Nahum  wis 
an  Assyrian  by  residence,  *^  because  the  analogy  of 
prophecy  and  internal  phenomena  favor  this  opinion." 
But  Prof.  Stfthelin  justly  remarks  that  the  absence  of 
all  reference  in  the  prophecy  to  the  Hebrew  exiles  in 
Assyria,  among  whom  the  prophet  is  supposed,  on  this 
hypothesis,  to  have  been  bom  and  brought  up,  is  an 
"  internal  phenomenon"  which  is  quite  decisive  against 
the  supposition ;  and  with  regard  to  the  alleged  **  anal- 
ogy of  prophecy"  being  opposed  to  the  idea  that  a 
prophet  living  so  far  from  Nineveh  as  Galilee  could 
utter  predictions  of  so  much  circumstantiality  against 
it,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  such  a  statement  can  be  recon- 
ciled with  such  circumstantial  prophecies  as  those  di- 
rected against  Babylon  by  Isaiah  and  other  oertunly 
Palestinian  prophets. 

•  2.  Date  of  the  Prophety. — This  is  even  more  oncer- 
tain  than  its  place  of  writing.  In  the  Seder  Olam  RaVxi 
(p.  55,  ed.  Meyer)  Nahum  is  made  contemporary  with 
Joel  and  Habakkuk  in  the  reign  of  Manasseh.  Syn- 
cellus  {Chron.  p.  201  d)  places  him  with  Hosea,  Amos, 
and  Jonah  in  the  reign  of  Joash  king  of  Israel,  more 
than  a  century'  earlier;  while  according  to  Eutrchios 
(i4  fM.  p.  252)  he  was  contemporary  with  Haggai,  Zech- 
ariah,  and  Malachi,  and  prophesied  in  the  fifth  year 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Josephus  (AvLxn, 
11,8)  mentions  him  as  living  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  Jotham.  "About  this  time  was  a  certain 
prophet,  Nahum  by  name ;  who,  prophcs^-ing  concern- 
ing the  downfall  of  Assyrians  and  of  Nineveh,  said 
thus,"  etc ;  to  which  he  adds,  *^  and  all  that  was  fore- 
told conceming  Nineveh  came  to  paas  after  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  years."  From  this  Carpzov  concluded  that 
Nahum  prophesied  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Ahaz,  about  B.C.  742.  Modem  writers  are  divided  in 
their  suilVages.  Bertholdt  thinks  it  probable  that  the 
prophet  escaped  into  Judah  when  the  ten  tribes  were 
carried  captive,  and  wrote  in  the  r^gn  of  Hezekiah. 
Keil  (/^Ar6.  d.  EinL  ind.A.  T.)  places  him  in  the  Utter 
half  of  Hezekiah's  reign,  after  the  invasion  of  Sennach- 
erib. Vitringa  (Typ.  Doctr.  proph.  p.  87)  was  of  the 
like  opinion,  and  the  same  view  is  taken  by  De  Wette 
{Eud.  p.  828),  who  suggests  that  the  rebelUon  of  the 
Medea  against  the  Assyrians  (B.C  710),  and  the  elec- 
tion of  their  own  king  in  the  person  of  IMoccs,  msr 
have  been  present  to  the  prophet's  mind.  But  the  his- 
tory of  Deioces  and  his  very  existence  are  now  geneni- 
ly  believed  to  be  mythical.  This  period  also  is  adopted 
by  Knobel  (Prophet,  ii.  207,  etc.)  as  the  date  of  the 
prophecy.  He  was  guided  to  his  oondnsion  by  the 
same  supposed  facts,  and  the  destmction  of  No  Ammoo. 
or  ThebNM,  of  Upper  Egypt,  which  he  believed  was  ef- 
fected by  the  Assyriui  monarch  Sai^n  (BwC.  717-715), 
and  is  referred  to  by  Nahum  (iii,  8)  as  a  recent  ev«it. 
In  this  case  the  prophet  would  be  a  younger  oontem- 
porar}'  of  Isaiah  (corop.  Isa.  xx,  1).  Ewald,  again,  con- 
ceives that  the  siege  of  Nineveh  by  the  Median  kin^r 
Phraortes  (B.C^  G80-625)  may  have 'suggested  Nahum'5 
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prophecy  of  ita  destruction.  The  existence  of  Phraortee 
at  the  period  to  which  he  is  usigued  is  now  believed 
to  be  an  anachronism.  8ee  Mkdks.  Junius  and  Tre- 
mellios  select  the  last  years  of  Josiah  as  the  period  at 
which  Nahum  prophesied;  but  at  this  time  not  Nineveh, 
but  Babylon,  was  the  object  of  alarm  to  the  Hebrews. 
The  ai^gumenta  by  which  Strauss  {\ahumi  de  A'^ino  Va- 
ticifriu m,proLc.  1,8)  endeavors  to  prove  that  the  proph- 
ecy belongs  to  the  time  at  which  Manasseh  was  in  cap- 
tivity at  Babylon,  that  is,  between  the  yean  H80  and  667 
liC^  are  not  convincing.  Assuming  that  the  position 
which  Nahum  occupies  in  the  canon  between  Micah 
and  Habakkuk  supplies,  as  the  limits  of  hb  prophetical 
career,  the  reigns  of  Hezekiah  and  Josiah,  he  endeavors 
to  show  from  certain  apparent  resemblances  to  the 
writings  of  the  older  prophets — Joel,  Jouah,  and  Isaiah — 
that  Nahum  must  have  been  familiar  with  their  writ- 
ings, and  consequently  later  in  point  of  Ume  than  any 
of  them.  But  a  careful  examination  of  the  passages  by 
which  this  argument  is  maintained  will  show  that  the 
phrases  and  turns  of  expression  upon  which  the  resem- 
blance is  supposed  to  rest  are  in  no  way  remarkable  or 
characteristic,  and  might  have  been  freely  used  by  any 
tine  familiar  with  OrientiU  metaphor  and  imagery  with- 
nut  incurring  the  charge  of  plagiarism.  Two  exceptions 
are  Nah.  ii,  10,  where  a  striking  expression  is  used 
which  only  occurs  besides  in  Jod  ii,  6,  and  Nah.  i,  15 
(Heh.  ii,  1),  the  first  clause  of  which  is  nearly  word  for 
word  the  same  as  that  of  Isa.  Hi,  7.  But  these  passages, 
by  themselves,  would  equally  prove  that  Nahum  was 
anterior  both  to  Juel  and  Isaiah,  and  that  his  diction 
was  copied  by  them.  Other  references  which  are  sup- 
posed to  indicate  imitAtions  of  older  writers,  or,  at  least, 
familiarity  with  their  writings,  are  Nab.  i,  8  compared 
with  Jon.  iv,  2 ;  Nah.  i,  13  with  Isa.  x,  27 ;  Nah.  iii,  10 
with  Isa.xiii,  16;  Nah.li,2  [1]  with  l8a.xxiv,l;  Nah. 
iii,  5  with  Isa.  xlvii,  2, 8 ;  and  Nah.  iii,  7  with  Isa.li,  19. 
For  the  purpose  of  showing  that  Nahum  preceded  Jere- 
miah, Strauss  quotes  other  passages  in  which  the  later 
prophet  is  believed  to  have  had  in  his  mind  expressions 
of  bis  predecessor  with  which  he  was  familiar.  The 
moet  striking  of  these  are  Jer.x«19  compared  with  Nah. 
iii,  19 ;  Jer.  xiti,  26  with  Nah.  iu,  5 ;  Jer.  i,  37,  Ii,  80  with 
Nah.  iii,  18.  Words  which  are  assumed  bv  the  same 
commentator  to  be  peculiar  to  the  times  of  Isaiah  are 
appealed  to  by  him  as  evidences  of  the  date  of  the 
prophecy.  But  the  only  examples  which  he  quotes 
prove  nothing :  ^^^,  ihiteph  (Nah.  i,  8,  A.  V.  '*  flood"), 
occurs  in  Job,  the  Psalms,  and  in  Proverbs,  but  not 
once  in  Isaiah ;  and  n'n!i:c^,  mitsurdh  (Nah.  ii,  1  [2], 
A.  V. "  munition"*),  is  found  only  once  in  Isaiah,  though 
it  occurs  frequently  in  the  Chronicles,  and  is  not  a  word 
Hkehr  to  be  uncommon  or  peculiar,  so  that  nothing  can 
be  inferred  from  it.  Besides,  all  this  would  be  as  ap- 
propriate to  the  times  of  Hezekiah  as  to  those  of  Manas- 
.leb.  That  the  prophecy  was  written  before  the  final 
downfall  of  Nineveh,  and  its  capture  bv  the  Medes  and 
l^haldseaus  (cir.  RC.  625),  will  be  admitted.  The  allu- 
sions to  the  Assyrian  power  imply  that  this  was  still  un- 
broken (i,  12;  ii,  18, 14;  iii,  15-17).  The  glory  of  the 
kingdom  was  at  its  brightest  in  the  reign  of  Esarhaddon 
( KC.  680-660),  who  for  thirteen  years  made  Babylon  the 
!9eat  of  the  empire;  and  this  fact  would  incline  us  to  fix 
the  date  of  Nahum  rather  in  the  reign  of  his  father 
Sennacherib,  for  Nineveh  alone  is  contemplated  in  the 
destruction  threatened  to  the  Assyrian  power,  and  no 
hint  is  given  that  its  importance  in  the  kingdom  was 
«lirainished,  as  it  necessarily  would  be,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  another  capital.  That  Palestine  was  suffering 
from  the  efi^ects  of  Ass^-rian  invasion  at  the  time  of 
Nah  urn's  writing  seems  probable  from  the  allusions  in 
i,  1 1, 12, 18;  ii,  2 ;  and  the  vivid  description  of  the  As- 
syrian armament  in  ii,  3,  4.  At  such  a  time  the 
prophecy  would  be  appropriate ;  and  if  i,  14  refers  to 
the  death  of  Sennacherib  in  the  house  of  Nisroch,  it 
must  have  been  written  before  that  event.    The  capt- 


ure of  No  Ammon,  or  Thebes,  has  not  been  identified 
with  anything  like  certainty.  It  is  referred  to  as  of 
recent  occurrence,  and  it  has  been  conjectured  with 
probability  that  it  yas  sacked  by  Sargon  in  the  in- 
vasion of  Egypt  alluded-  to  in  Isa.  xx,  1.  These  cir- 
cumstances seem  to  determine  the  fourteenth  year  of 
Uezekiah  (B.C.  712)  as  the  period  before  which  the  proph- 
ecy of  Nahum  could  not  have  been  written.  The  con- 
dition of  Assyria  in  the  reign  of  Sennacherib  would 
correspond  with  the  state  of  things  implied  in  the 
prophecy ;  and  it  is  on  all  accounts  most  probable  that 
Nahum  flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the  reign  of  Ueze- 
kiah, and  wrote  bis  prophecy  soon  after  the  date  above 
mentioned,  either  in  Jerusalem  or  its  neighborhood, 
where  the  echo  still  lingered  of  "  the  rattling  of  the 
wheels,  and  of  the  prancing  horses,  and  of  the  jumping 
chariots''  of  the  Assyrian  host,  and  *'  the  flame  of  the 
sword  and  lightning  of  the  spear"  still  flashed  in  the 
memory  of  the  beleaguered  citizens.  The  arguments 
in  favor  of  this  date,  adduced  by  Eichhom  (in  his  Ew^ 
l€it.\  supporting  the  same  conclusion  reached  by  Yitringa 
(Tj^w  Doctr,  Proph,p.d7)f  have  not  been  overthrown 
by  Davidson  in  his  late  Introd,  to  the  O,  T. ;  and  it 
may  therefore  be  regarded  as  measurably  acquiesced 
in  by  the  majority  of  modem  critics. 

As  to  the  above  attempt  to  fix  the  date  of  Nahum's 
prophecy  by  comparing  parts  of  it  with  similar  passages 
in  the  writings  of  Isaiah  (Wz.,  Nah.  iii,  5  with  Isa. 
xlvii,  2,  8 ;  Nah.  iii,  7, 10  with  Isa.  Ii,  19  aq. ;  Nah.  ii,  1 
with  Isa.  Iii,  1,7;  Nah.  ii,  8  with  Isa.  Hi,  8),  the  re- 
semblance between  these  passages,  it  is  alleged,  is  so 
close  that  the  one  writer  must  have  had  the  other  be- 
fore him  when  composing  his  own  oracles ;  and  as  it  is 
assumed  that  Nahum  was  the  copier,  and  as  Isaiah's 
writing  must  be  placed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign 
of  Hezekiah,  it  is  concluded  that  Nahum  must  have 
written  towards  the  close  of  that  reign  or  early  in  the 
following.  But  allowing  the  similarity  of  the  passages, 
everything  else  in  this  argument  is  mere  assumption, 
any  part  of  which  may  be  reversed  with  equal  probabil- 
ity ;  and  accordingly  we  find  that  while  Keil  and  Otto 
Strauss  hold  Nahum  for  the  borrower,  Delitzsch  and 
Nttgelsbach  attribute  this  to  Isaiah.  The  supposed  al- 
lusion to  Sennacherib's  invasion  in  i,  14  Has  been  thought 
to  find  support  from  the  words  ^^3p  D'^tDK,  which, 
joined  as  the  accents  direct  with  what  precedes,  may  be 
rendered,  **  I  will  make  it  [the  house  of  thy  gods]  th}' 
grave,"  and  may  be  viewed  as  referring  to  the  slaughter 
of  Sennacherib  in  the  temple  of  his  deity  (Isa.  xxxvii, 
88).  But  to  this  much  weight  cannot  be  attached ;  for, 
on  the  one  band,  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  \b  quite  as 
likely  to  be  the  correct  one  as  that  suggested,  and,  on 
the  other,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  when  a  roan's 
grave  is  said  to  be  made  in  any  place  it  means  that 
in  that  place  he  is  to  be  murdered. 

The  results  of  the  above  discussion  may  be  briefly 
summed  up  thus:  that  Nahum  was  a  native  of  (iali- 
lee ;  that  upon  the  invasion  and  deportation  of  the  ten 
tribes  he  escaped  into  the  territory  of  Judah,  and  prob- 
ably took  up  his  residence  in  Jenisalem,  where  he  wit- 
nessed the  siege  of  the  city  by  Sennacherib,  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  Assyrian  host,  iu  the  reign  of  Hezekiah ; 
and  that  probably  soon  after  that  memorable  event, 
which  proved  *'  the  beginning  of  the  end"  of  the  As- 
syrian power,  and  taking  occasion  from  it,  the  Spirit  of 
prophecy  chose  him  to  be  the  instrument  of  predicting 
the  final  and  complete  overthrow  of  Nineveh  and  her 
empire — an  empire  which  had  been  built  up  by  violence 
an(l  cruel  oppression,  and  which  was  justly  doomed  to 
perish  by  the  extremities  of  fire  and  sword.  Nahum 
was  a  contemporary  of  Isaiah  and  Micah. 

8.  Contents,— Ka  the  title  ^  the  burden  of  Nineveh" 
imports,  the  prophecy  of  Nahum  is  directed  against 
that  proud  city,  and  falls  into  three  parts.  The  jirwl 
(i)  contains  the  introduction  (1-10)  and  the  theme  of 
the  prophet's  oracle  (11-14).    The  tecond  (ii)  sets  forth 
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^e  calamity  which  shoald  come  upon  the  Assyrian 
empire.  The  third  (iii)  recapitulates  the  reasons  for 
the  judgments  that  should  be  thus  indicted,  and  an- 
nounces the  certainty  of  their  eoming.  The  whole 
forms  one  continuous  composition.  There  is  no  ground 
for  the  opinion  which  some  (Huet,  Kalinsky,  Bertholdt) 
have  maintained  that  the  three  parts  of  the  book  were 
produced  at  different  times. 

To  descend  to  details,  the  prophecy  commences  with 
a  declaration  of  the  character  of  Jehovah,  "a  God 
jealous  and  avenging,"  as  exhibited  in  his  dealings  with 
his  enemies,  and  the  swift  and  terrible  vengeance  with 
which  he  pursues  them  (i,  2-6),  while  to  those  that  trust 
in  him  he  is  **  good,  a  stronghold  in  the  day  of  trouble" 
(i,  7),  in  contrast  with  the  overwhelming  flood  which 
shall  sweep  away  his  foes  (i,  8).  The  language  of  the 
prophet  now  becomes  more  special,  and  poinU  to  the 
destruction  which  awaited  the  hosts  of  Assyria  who 
had  just  gone  up  out  of  Judah  (i,  9-11).  In  the  verses^ 
that  follow  the  intention  of  Jehovah  is  still  more  fuUy 
declared,  and  addressed  first  to  Judah  (i,  12,  18),  and 
then  to  the  monarch  of  Assyria  (i,  14).  And  now  the 
vision  gmws  more  distinct.  The  messenger  of  glad 
tidings,  the  news  of  Nineveh^s  downfall,  treads  the 
mountains  that  were  round  about  Jerusalem  (i,  15), 
and  proclaims  to  Judah  the  accomplishment  of  her 
vows.  But  round  the  doomed  city  gather  the  destroy- 
ing armies ;  "  the  breaker  in  pieces"  has  gone  up,  and 
Jehovah  musters  his  hosts  to  the  battle  to  avenge  his 
people  (ii,  1, 2).  The  prophet*s  mind  in  vision  sees  the 
burnished  bronze  shields  of  the  scarlet-clad  warriors  of 
the  besieging  army,  the  flashing  steel  scythes  of  their 
war-chariota  as  they  are  drawn  up  in  battle  array,  and 
the  quivering  cypress-shafta  of  their  spears  (ii,3).  The 
Assvrians  hasten  to  the  defence:  their  chariots  rush 
madly  through  the  streets,  and  run  to  and  fro  like  the 
lightning  Jn  the  broad  ways,  which  glare  with  their 
bright  armor  like  torches.  But  a  panic  has  seized 
their  mighty  ones;  their  ranks  are  broken  as  they 
march,  and  they  hurry  to  the  wall  only  to  see  the  cov- 
ered battering-rams  of  the  besiegers  ready  for  the  at- 
tack (ii,  4, 5).  The  crisis  hastens  on  with  terrible  rapid- 
ity. The  river-gatea  are  broken  in,  and  the  royal  palace 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  victors  (ii,  6).  And  then  comes 
the  end ;  the  city  is  taken  and  carried  captive,  and  her 
maidens  **moan  aa  with  the  voice  of  doves,"  beating 
their  breasts  with  sorrow  (ii,7).  The  flight  becomes 
general,  and  the  leaders  in  vain  endeavor  to  stem  the 
torrent  of  fugitives  (ii,8).  The  wealth  of  the  city  and 
its  accumulated  treasures  become  the  spoil  of  the  cap- 
tors, and  the  conquered  suffer  all  the  horrors  that  follow 
the  assault  and  storm  (ii,  9, 10).  Over  the  charred  and 
blackened  ruins  the  prophet,  as  the  mouthpiece  of  Je- 
hovah, exclaims  in  triumph,  "Where  is  the  lair  of  the 
lions,  the  feeding  place  of  the  young  lions,  where  walked 
lion,  lioness,  lion's  whelp,  and  none  made  [them]  afraid?" 
(ii,  11, 12).  In  reverse  of  this  the  downfall  of  Nineveh 
was  certain,  for  *'  behold !  I  am  against  thee,  saith  Jeho- 
vah of  Hosts"  (ii,  13).  The  vision  ends,  and  the  proph- 
et, recalled  from  the  scenes  of  the  future  to  the  realities 
of  the  present^  collects  himself,  aa  it  were,  for  one  final 
outburst  of  withering  denunciation  against  the  Ass^Tian 
city,  not  now  threatened  by  her  Median  and  Ghaldsan 
conquerors,  but  in  the  full  tide  of  prosperity,  the  op- 
pressor and  corrupter  of  nations.  Mingled  with  this 
woe  there  is  no  touch  of  sadness  or  compassion  for  her 
fate ;  she  will  fall  unpitied  and  unlamented,  and  with 
terrible  calmness  the  prophet  pronounces  her  final  doom : 
"All  that  hear  the  bruit  of  thee  shall  clap  the  hands 
over  thee;  for  upon  whom  has  not  thy  wickedness 
passed  continually  ?"  (iii,  19). 

4.  The  genuvnenets  of  this  prophecy  has  never  been 
called  in  question.  The  words  in  the  inscription,  MI3Q 
il*i3'^3,  have  been  subjected  to  suspicion  by  some  on 
the  ground  that,  as  the  proper  commencement  of  the 
writing  follows,  they  are  probably  a  later  addition; 


bat,  aa  H&vemick  remarics,  there  is  nothing  unfit  in  the 
arrangement  which  makes  the  announoonent  of  the 
subject  precede  the  announcement  of  tlie  author,  and 
therefore  nothing  improbable  in  the  sappoaicioo  that 
both  parts  of  the  inscription  came  from  the  same  pen- 
that  of  the  author. 

5.  Style. — ^As  a  poet,  Nahom  occupies  a  bifi^b  place  in 
the  first  rank  of  Hebrew  literature.  In  proof  of  thb  it 
is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  opening  venes  of  hts 
prophecy  (i,  2-6),  and  to  the  magnificent  description  of 
the  siege  and  destruction  of  Nineveh  in  diapw  iL  Hi» 
style  is  dear  and  uninvolved,  though  pregnant  and  fiw- 
cible ;  his  diction  sonorous  and  rhythmical,  the  wordr 
re-echoing  to  the  sense  (comp.  ii,  4 ;  iii,  3).  Acourdinf; 
to  Eichhom,  the  most  striking  characteristic  of  his  wtyit 
is  the  power  of  representing  several  phases  of  an  idea  m 
the  briefest  sentences,  aa  in  hia  description  of  God,  the 
conquest  of  Nineveh,  and  the  destmctioii  of  No  Amnon. 
"  The  variety  in  his  manner  of  presenting  ideas  discnr- 
ers  much  poetic  talent  in  the  prophet.  The  reader  (>f 
taste  and  sensibility  will  be  affected  by  the  entire  siruri- 
ure  of  the  poem,  by  the  agreeable  manner  in  which  the 
ideas  are  brought  forward,  by  the  flexibility  of  the  ex- 
pressions, the  roundness  of  his  turns,  the  exquisite  oot- 
line  of  his  figures,  by  the  strength  and  deUcacr,  and  the 
expression  of  sympathy  and  greatness,  which  diffnse 
themselves  over  the  whole  subject." 

Some  words  and  forms  of  words  are  ahnosi  peenHir 
to  Nahnm :  as,  for  example,  n^?t7  for  7l*^7b,  in  i,  3. 
occurs  only  besides  in  Job  ix,  17 ;  K*lSp  for  KS^,  in  i.  1 
is  found  only  in  Josh,  xxiv,  19;  Md^rtn*  ii*  9  [10].  15 
only  found  in  Job  xxiii,  3,  and  not  in  the  same  sense: 
^'ty^  in  iii,  2,  is  only  found  in  Judg.  v,  22 ;  ril^B  and 
^5>  "1 8  [4],  anj,  ii,  7  [8],  njjsja  and  n5«iar,"ii  l^ 
[U],  D-^-iTSp,  ilT,  17,  and  nni,  iii,  19,  do  not  occw 
elsewhere.  The  unusual  form  of  the  pronominal  suffix 
in  n3:Kb^,  ii,  13  [14],  i|UB3  for  ma,  iii,  18,  ai^  |v- 
culiar  to  Nahum ;  ^'TQ,  iii,  5,  is  also  found  in  1  Kinp^ 
vii,  3C ;  ^^Sl*,  iii,  17,  occurs  besides  only  in  Amos  viL  1 ; 
and  the  foreign  word  *>DB^,  iii,  17,  in  the  slightly  dif- 
ferent form  "^Dea,  is  found  only  in  Jer.  ii,  27. 

6.  Co^firmatum  by  ffittory,  —  We  should  expect  a 
prophecy  so  entirely  occupied  with  the  oveithnnr  vi 
Nineveh  to  admit  of  frequent  and  useful  illoatratiiwi  froo 
the  recent  literature  of  the  Assyrian  monumenta.  And 
our  expectation  is  not  disappointed.  One  of  Nahnm'* 
latest  commentators,  Dr.  Otto  Strauss,  has  made  larg^ 
use  of  this  newly-opened  source  in  his  work,  published 
in  1853,  Nahumi  de  Xino  Vaiicinhtm  nplieatif,  ex  A*- 
^riia  MonunientiB  Uhittravit,  etc.  His  prolegnmeBS. 
especially  in  the  chapters  "  De  rebns  Assyriomm"  max 
"  De  indole  Yaticinii,"  are  full  of  new  and  valuable  rasi> 
ter;  and  in  his  commentary  he  frequently  quotes  and 
applies  to  the  elucidation  of  the  text  the  writing*  «' 
Botta,  Layard,  Rawlinson,  and  Bonomi,  and  thus  fully 
vindicates  the  truth  of  a  remarit  m«ie  by  the  lasr- 
named  author  that  in  the  sculptures  of  EJieraabad  ara 
NimrAd  "  we  possess  an  authentic  conteropofarr  com- 
mentary upon  the  prophecies."  See  also  Tance  Soxtb. 
Prophecies  relating  to  Nineveh  (Lond.  1857);  Breiteori- 
cher,  Nineve  vnd  Nahum  (Munich,  1861).  The  pre- 
dictions of  the  prophet  have  been  remarkably  lulfifieiL 
The  city  of  Nineveh  was  destroyed  about  G07  or  tW 
RC,  or  about  a  century  after  the  prophecy  of  Kahsia 
was  uttered.  The  recent  researches  of  Dr.  Layard  is 
the  ruins  of  Nineveh  throw  a  striking  light  upon  tfcr 
prophecy  of  Nahum,  denouncing,  nearly  2500  yean  afiv 
the  fall  of  Nineveh.  We  can  but  glance  at  a  few  of 
these,  and  compare  them  with  the  words  of  the  prophet. 
The  "recently  uncovered  pavement  at  the  gatewav. 
marked  with  the  ruts  of  the  chariot  wbeda,**  raffirr  ex- 
actly with  Nah.  iii,  2,  where  the  piupbeCic  xiritm  pn- 
sents  the  man  of  God,  rapt  into  future  times.  *^the  tacm 
of  thawfaip^  and  the  noise  of  the  rattling  of  the  whecfc 
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and  of  the  prancing  hocses,  and  of  the  boanding  war- 
chariots."  The  **  ivory  omamenta,  the  metal  bowla, 
vases,  and  saucers,  most  beautifully  embossed  and  en- 
graved, denoting  by  the  style  of  sculpture  a  very  ad- 
vanced stage  of  civiliaation,"  tally  with  the  prophet's 
description  of  the  "  store  and  glory  of  the  pleasant  fur- 
niture" (Nah.  ii,  9).  The  "  buried  city  and  its  orna- 
mental remnants,  fragile  with  rust,**  and  their  destina- 
tion in  their  mutilated  condition  to  the  museums  of 
modem  nations,  recall  Nahum  iii,  6  and  i,  14:  **l  will 
cast  my  filth  upon  thee;**  "I  will  make  thy  grave;  I 
will  set  thee  as  a  gazing-stock.'*     See  Ninevkh. 

7.  C(mmeniaries,—The  following  are  the  special  cx- 

egetical  helps  on  this  prophecy  alone:   Theophylact, 

Commmtfxria  (in  Opp,  voL  iv) ;  Julian  of  Toledo,  Com- 

mnttaritu  (in  the  BibL  Max.  Pair.  voL  xii) ;  fiiblian- 

tler,  Exegens  (Tigur.  1684,  8vo) ;  Luther,  EnarraHo  (in 

Opp.  iv,  475;  also  in  German,  ed.  Agricola,  1555) ;  De 

la  Huerga,  CommnUariut  (Lugd.  1558, 1561, 8vo) ;  Chy- 

tneus,  Explicatio  (Viteberg.  1565,  8vo ;  also  in  Opp,  ii, 

841);   Selnecker,  AvMlegwng  [includ.  Jon.  and  Hab.] 

(Leips.  1567, 4to) ;  Pintus,  Cotnmentaritu  [includ.  Dan. 

and  Lam.]  (Corirab.  1582;  Ck>lon.  1582,  8vo;  Yen.  1588, 

4to;  Autun,  1595, 8 vo;  also  in  Opp.);  Drusius,  Lectiones 

[includ.  Hab. etc]  (Lugd.  1595, 8vo) ;  Gesner,  Expoaitio 

(Vitemb.  1604,  8vo);    Crocius,  Commmtarius  (Brem. 

1620,   1627,  12mo) ;  Tarnovius,  ConunetUarivi  (Rost. 

1628, 4to) ;  De  Quiros,  CommentarU  [includ.  MaL]  (His- 

pali,  1628,  foL ;  Lugd.  1623,  4to) ;  Ursinus,  ffypomne- 

mata  [includ.  Obad.]  (Francf.  1652,  8vo) ;  Hafenreffer, 

Comntmtariua  [includ.  Hab.]  (Stuttg.  1663, 4to) ;  Abar- 

banel,  Commtntarvu,  ed.  Sprecher  (Helmst.  1703,  4to) ; 

Al>en-Ezra,  CommenL  (Heb.  and  Lat.,  ed.  Lund,  Upsal. 

1705,  4to ;  Lat  only,  ed.  Stenhagen,  Upsal.  1705,  8vo) ; 

Van  Hoeke,  Explicatio  [includ.  five  other  minor  proph.] 

(Ludg.  Bat.  1709, 4to ;  also  in  Germ.,  Frkf.  and  Lpz.  1710, 

4to) :  WlUd,  MedUatUmes  (Francf.  1712, 4to) ;  Kalinsky, 

Obiiervatwnes  (Vratislav,  1748,  4Uf) ;  Lessing,  Observa- 

tiones   [indud.  Jon.]    (Chemnitz,  1780,  8vo);    Conz, 

KrUdrung  (in  Stftudlin's  BeitrSge,  Stuttg.  1786,  p.  72 

w\.) ;  AgreU,  Observaiionea  (UpsaL  1788,  4to) ;  Wahl, 

Ueberietz,  (in  his  Magazm  [Halle,  1790],  iii,  62  sq.) ; 

Grimm,  ErUarung  (DUsseld.  1790,  8vo;  Greve,  Inttr- 

pretatio  [includ.  Hab.]  (Amst.  1793,  4to);  Svanborg, 

Xota  (Upsal  1806, 4to);  Fr^hn,  Cura  (Rost.  1807, 4to); 

Neumann,  Attmerk,  (BresL  1808,  8vo);  Middeldorpf, 

UebfTwO^  with  Anmerk.  by  Guriitt  (Hamb.  1808, 8ro); 

Kreeiian,  ExpotiHo  (Hardev.  1808,  4to) ;  Bjora,  Vatic. 

NaJL  [includ.  Lam.]  (Hafn.  1814,  8vo);  Jtisti,  Erlaut. 

(Lpz.  1820,  8vo);  Schroder,  Harfenklibige  [indud.  Joel 

and  Hab.]  (HUdesh.  1827,  8vo);  KosenmUUer,  Scholia 

(Lips.  1827,  8vo);  Philippson,  Ueber$.  [includ.  Hos. 

etc]  (Halle,  1828,  8vo);  Hcilemann,  lUiutraHo  (Lips. 

1842,  8vo) ;  Edwards,  Notea  (in  the  Bibliath,  Sacra, 

1848,  p.  551  sq.);  Strauss,  Ninevcj  etc.  (in  Lat.,  Lpa. 

1853;  in  Germ.  ib.  1858,  8vo);  Breiteneicher,  Nineve 

umd  Nah,  (Munich,  1861,  8vo);  Keinke,  Aelt.  Veraion. 

(Munich,  1867, 8vo).    See  Pkophei'S,  Minor. 

XTahum  of  Gimso  (the  present  Jimzn,  near  Lydda), 
a  rabbi  noted  for  his  great  exegetical  knowledge,  was  a 
disciple  of  Jochanan  ben-Zachai  (q.  v.),  and  one  of  the 
most  prominent  Tanaite  teachers.  He  had  a  school  of 
his  own,  and  is  reported  as  the  hero  of  many  wonderful 
adventures,  and  even  the  name  of  his  native  place  was 
hagadicaUg  interpreted  as  having  been  his  usual  excla- 
mation :  *'  This  also  intends  to  benefit**  {gam-au  P'toba). 
He  was  severely  tried,  and,  with  rabbinical  resignation, 
he  viewed  his  trials  as  so  many  consequences  of  his  own 
hardness  and  nnkindness.  Many  stories  regarding  his 
personal  history  are  afloat.  Thus  the  following  ex- 
travagant story  is  told  of  him:  On  one  occasion  he 
carried  to  the  house  of  his  father-in-law  some  valu- 
able presents.  A  poor  person  asked  him  for  assistance 
while  he  was  engaged  unloading  the  beasts  which  had 
carried  the  rich  burden.  Nahum  bade  him  wait ;  but 
before  he  was  at  leisure  to  attend  to  him,  the  person 
who  asked  his  help  had  sunk  down  from  want  and 


exhaustion.  In  grief  for  an  nnkindness  which  had 
caused  the  poor  man's  death,  he  invoked  blindness  upon 
his  eyes,  and  paralysis  upon  his  hands  and  feet.  These 
imprecations  were  soon  verified,  and  Nahum  gladly  suf- 
fered in  order  to  expiate,  as  he  thought,  his  sin.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  hb  pupils,  at  the  sight  of  his  suiTerings, 
exclaimed,  "  Alas !  that  we  see  thee  in  such  suffering," 
he  replied,  *^  Nay,  rather,  alas !  if  ye  did  not  see  me  so 
suffering."  In  theology,  Nahum  was  distinguished  as 
an  original  thinker,  and  followed  Hillers  (q.  v.)  method 
of  Biblical  interpretation.  The  latter  had  laid  down  a 
number  of  rules,  the  so-called  mi3    T  (seven  rules), 

according  to  which  the  meaning  of  the  text  was  to  be 
ascertained.  To  these  exegetical  principles  Nahum 
added  another  canon,  important  in  the  development  of 
Rabbintsm,  called  ^  the  riUe  of  extension  and  reatrictum" 
(Ribbuj  U'm€tU)y  according  to  which  certain  artides  and 
prepositions  in  the  text  were  now  stated  to  serve  not 
only  a  grammatical  purpose,  but  also  to  indicate  that 
the  obvious  meaning  of  the  text  required  either  to  be 
enlarged  or  else  restricted.  This  rule,  which,  as  will  be 
readily  conceived,  opened  a  wide  door  to  fanciful  inter- 
pretation, was  generally  adopted,  but  found  also  oppo- 
nents, especially  in  Nechuajah  ben  Ha-Kanah  (q.  v.). 
See  Gratz,  Geadi.  d.  Judcn  (Leipsic,  1866),  iv,  21  sq. ;  Jost, 
Geach.  d.  Juden.  u.  a,  Sekten,  ii,  26-89 ;  Edcrshcim,  Ilia- 
tory  of  the  Jewa  (Edinburgh,  1857),  p.  157  sq.;  Frankel, 
Hodegetica  in  Miahnam  (Leipsic,  1859),  p.  99.     (B.  P.) 

IVaiads  (from  Gr.  vaiiv,  to  awim)  is  the  name  of 
the  nymphs  who  figure  in  Greek  and  Roman  mythology^ 
They  presided  over  fresh  waters,  and  were  supposed  to 
inspire  those  who  drank  of  them  with  oracular  powers 
and  the  gift  of  poetry.  They  could  also  restore  sick 
persons  to  health.  They  are  represented  in  works  of 
art  as  beautiful  maidens,  half  draped,  with  long  hair. 
See  Yollmer,  Mythologiachea  Wdrterbuch,  s.  v. 

Na'i'dus  (Nat^oc,  Vulg.  Baanaa),  one  of  the  priests, 
the  '*8ons"  of  Pahath-Moab^  who  had  taken  foreign 
wives  after  the  captivity  (1  Esdr.  ix,  81) ;  evidently 
the  Bbnaiah  (q.  v.)  of  the  Hebi  text  (Ezra  x,  30). 

Kalgon,  Jacques  Akdri£,  a  modem  French  infidel 
of  note,  was  bom  at  Paris  or  at  Dijon  in  1738.  He  was 
intended  to  be  an  artist,  either  painter  or  sculptor,  and 
was  afforded  all  the  opportunities  to  secure  him  distint:- 
tion  in  his  profession.  But  brought  in  contact  with 
the  eminent  philosophers  of  his  time,  especially  with 
Diderot  and  Holbach,  Naigon  was  inspired  with  a  love 
for  study,  and  he  soon  began  to  write  for  the  pub- 
lic, at  first  under  a  nom-de-plume,  and  later  nnder  his 
own  signature,  and  ably  defended  his  friends  from  the 
severe  and  just  attacks  of  the  theological  and  critical 
world.  He  was  himself  inclined  to  accept  a  more  sub- 
stantial philosophy  than  Diderot  and  Holbach  taught, 
but  by  his  defence  of  these  wild  thinkers  he  was  led 
away,  until  he  taught  and  thought  as  they  did.  Thus 
in  his  Thiologie  Portative  (Lond.  and  Amsterd.  1768, 
12mo)  he  defines  the  soul  as  an  unknown  substance, 
which  in  a  certain  way  controls  our  body,  but  which 
we  can  never  definitely  know.  Spirituality  he  defines 
as  an  occult  quality,  invented  by  Plato,  perfected  by 
Des  Cartes,  and  changed  into  an  article  of  faith  by  the 
theologians.  Immortality  is  not  much  better  treated : 
"  It  is  essential  for  the  Church  that  our  soul  be  immor- 
tal ;  as  without  it  we  could  not  very  well  find  employment 
for  the  ministers  in  churches — ^it  would  force  the  clergy 
to  bankruptcy.*'  In  the  same  manner  he  treats  the  doc- 
trine of  Free  Will,  and  all  other  theological  dogmas. 
Engaged  as  editor  on  the  philosophical  portion  of  the 
Encydopedie  Methodique  (^Dictionnaire  dea  phUnaophea 
aaciena  et  modemea  [Par.  1791-94,  3  vols.  8vo]),  he 
there  incorporated  his  views,  and  laid  down  doctrines 
clearly  evincing  a  philosophy  of  fatalism,  materialism, 
and  even  atheism.  He  entered  the  political  life,  but 
was  not  as  notably  successful.  He  died  Feb.  28,  1810. 
His  works  are  largely  collections  of  ancient  philoso- 
phers.    He  also  edited  the  writings  of  his  friends  Dide- 
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rot  and  Holbach;  and  asBisted  in  an  edition  of  Rous- 
seau's and  Montaigne's  works.  See  Damiron.  Mtnunres 
pour  servir  a  Chistoire  de  la  Philosophie  au  dix-huitvsme 
giecUj  vuL  ii,  pU  viii ;  Dictiormaire  des  Sciences  phiioto- 
phiqueSf  voL  iv,  s.  v.     (J.  H.W.) 

Nail  [for  fastening]  is  the  rendering  of  two  Heb. 
words  in  the  A.  V. 

1.  nn*^.  yaiked  (from  piercing)^  which  usually  denotes 
a  (wooden)  peg,  pin,  or  nail  (of  any  material),  as  driven 
into  a  wall  (Ezek.  xv,  3 ;  Isa.  xxii,  25) ;  and  more  es- 
pecially a  tent-pin  driven  into  the  earth  by  a  mallet  to 
fasten  the  tent  (£xod.  xxvii,  19;  xxxv,  18;  xxxviii, 
81;  Isa.  xxxiii,  20;  liv,  2).  It  was  one  of  these  pins 
which  Jael  used  in  fastening  to  the  ground  the  temples 
of  Si'sera  (Judg.  iv,  21,  22).  Hence  to  drive  a  pin  or 
to  fasten  a  nail  presents  among  the  Hebrews  an  image 
of  a  fixed  dwelling,  a  firm  and  stable  abode  (Isa.  xxii, 
28).  This  image  is  still  frequent  among  the  Arabs 
(see  Marac.  p.  597 ;  Beidav.  A  pud  SaliuTti,  p.  518).  See 
Tkmt.  In  the  passages  in  £xodus  these  tabernacle- 
pins  are  said  to  have  been  of  copper  (see  Lightfoot, 
Spicil.  in  Exod.  §  42;  Joseph.  Ant,  v,  5,  4);  in  Judges 
the  material  is  not  mentioned ;  we  should  most  natural- 
ly think  of  some  metal,  yet  the  Sept  uses  trcufuaXovy 
which  suggests  that  it  was  a  wooden  pin.  A  pin  or 
nail  is  also,  by  a  further  application  of  the  metaphor, 
applied  to  a  prince,  on  whom  the  care  and  welfare  of 
the  state  depends  (Zech.  x,  4),  where  the  term  ilSp, 
comersloiUf  is  applied  to  the  same  person  denoted  by 

*  the  word  "  nail"  So  also  Ezra  ix,  8.  All  these  allu- 
sions refer  to  large  nails,  or  pins,  or  cramps,  used  in  ap- 
plications requiring  great  strength.  See  Thomson, 
Lc(nd  and  Booh,  iii,  149. 

2.  ^tapp,  moMtner'  (a  potn/,  only  in  the  plur. ;  also 
pil«Dl3, Jer.x,4;  0'^1T3b«,lChron.xxii,8;  C^liaOTa, 
Isa.  xli,  7),  is  applied  to  ordinary  and  ornamental  nails. 
There  is  in  Eocles.  xii,  11  a  very  significant  proverbial 
application,  *'  The  words  of  the  wise  are  as  nails  fast- 
ened," etc ;  that  is,  **  they  sink  deep  into  the  heart  of 
man."  In  thin  passage  the  figure  is  generally  under- 
stood to  refer  to  nails  driven  into  a  wall,  but  which 
Ginsburg  understands  of  the  tent-pins  above  mention- 
ed, whose  use  for  holding  fast  is  contrasted  with  the 
use  of  goads  for  driving  cattle  forward,  the  entire  verse 
in  his  opinion  having  reference  to  pastoral  life.  The 
golden  nails  of  the  Temple  are  denoted  by  this  word. 
We  are  told  that  David  prepared  iron  for  the  nails  to  be 
used  in  the  Temple ;  and  as  the  holy  of  holies  was  plated 
with  gold,  the  nails  also  for  fastening  the  plates  were 
probably  of  gold.  Their  weight  is  said  to  have  been 
fifty  shekels,  equal  to  twent>'-five  ounces,  a  weight  ob- 
viously so  inuch  too  small,  unless  mere  gilding  be  sup- 
posed, for  the  total  weight  required,  that  the  Sept«  and 
Vulg.  render  it  as  expressing  that  of  each  nail,  which  is 
equally  excessive.  To  remedy  this  diificolty,  Thenius 
suggests  reading  five  hundred  for  fifty  shekels  (1  Chron. 
xxii,  8 ;  2  Chron.  ill,  9 ;  Bertheau,  On  ChronicleSf  in 
Kurzgef.  ffandb,), 

^*  Nail,"  Vulg.  pcduSf  is  the  rendering  of  rraaaaXoQ  in 
Ecdus.  xxvii,  2.  In  the  N.  T.  we  have  ijXoc  and  irpo- 
(TTiXout  in  speaking  of  the  nails  of  the  Cross  (John  xx, 
25;  CoL  ii,  14).    See  Cross. 

Kail  [of  the  finger],  'i'^^'BX,  ttippo^ren,  so  called  from 
scraping),  occurs  in  Deut«  xxi,  12,  in  connection  with 
the  verb  TVO^,  ^asdh,  "to  make"  (Sept.  nfpiowxi^Wj 

Vulg.  circumcidOf  A.  V.  "  pare,"  but  in  marg.  "  dress," 
**  suffer  to  grow"),  which  Gesenius  explains  ^  make  neat." 
Much  controversy  has  arisen  on  the  meaning  of  this 
passage ;  one  set  of  interpreters,  including  Josephus  and 
Philo,  regarding  the  action  as  indicative  of  mourning, 
while  others  refer  it  to  the  deposition  of  mourning. 
Some,  who  would  thus  belong  to  the  latter  class,  refer  it 
to  the  practice  of  staining  the  naili«  with  henna.  The 
word  asah, "  make,"  is  used  both  of  "dressing,"  i.e.  mak- 


ing dean  the  feet,  and  also  of  **  trimminfCf**  i.  e.  conibinc 
and  making  neat  the  beard,  in  the  case  uf  Mephibo»heth 
(2  Sam.  xix,  24).  It  seems,  therefore,  on  the  whtik  tu 
mean  "  make  suitable"  to  the  particular  purpose  intemU 
ed,  whatever  that  may  be ;  unless,  as  (icsenius  tbiaks 
the  passage  refers  to  the  completion  of  the  female  ca|)- 
tive's  month  of  seclusion,  that  purpose  is  evidently  f«e 
of  mourning — a  mouth's  mourning  interpneed  fur  the 
purpose  of  preventing  on  the  one  hand  too  hasty  an  ^»- 
proach  on  the  part  of  the  captor,  and  on  the  ucbcr  tw 
sudden  a  shock  to  natural  feeling  in  the  captive.  Fi4- 
lowing  this  line  of  interpretation,  the  oommaod  will 
stand  thus :  The  captive  is  to  lay  aside  the  ^  niroent  o^ 
her  captivity,"  viz.  her  ordinary  dress  in  which  she  bad 
been  taken  captive,  and  she  is  to  remain  in  mourning 
retirement  for  a  month  with  hair  shortened  and  naib 
made  suitable  to  the  same  purpose,  thus  preaenting  an 
appearance  of  woe  to  which  the  nails  untrimmed  snd 
shortened  hair  would  seem  each  in  their  way  mosi  suit- 
able  (see  Job  i,  20).  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  suppasp 
that  the  shaving  the  head,  etc.,  indicate  the  time  of  re- 
tirement completed,  we  must  suppose  also  a  sent  of  Ntz- 
antic  initiation  into  her  new  condition,  a  suppc^iioo 
for  which  there  is  elsewhere  no  warrant  in  the  law,  l«- 
sides  the  fact  that  the  "  making,"  whether  paring  ibc 
nails  or  letting  them  grow,  is  nowhere  nientioneti  a*  t 
Nazaritic  ceremony,  and  also  that  the  sliaring  the  bnd 
at  the  end  of  the  month  would  seem  an  altogether  mv 
suitable  introduction  to  the  condition  of  a  bride.  We 
conclude,  therefore,  that  the  captive's  head  was  riiavid 
at  the  commencement  of  the  month,  and  that  daring 
that  period  her  nails  were  to  be  allowed  to  grow  in  i»- 
ken  of  natural  sorrow  and  consequent  personal  nrgktt. 
See  Joseph.  An/^  iv,  8-23 ;  Philo,  irtpi  ^Xav^p,  ch.  li 
voL  ii,  p.  894  (ed.  Mangey) ;  Clem.  Alex.  Sfrom.  ii,  cK 
18;  iii,  ch.  11;  voL  u,  p.  475,  548  (ed.  Potter);  Calinrt, 
Patrick.  Crii.  Sacr,  on  Deut  xxi,  12 ;  Schleusner.  />r. 
V,  T.  vtptowx^Ku  I  Selden,  De  Jur,  Nai,  v,  xiii,  p.  644 : 
Harmer,  Ohs.  iv,  104 ;  Wilkinson,  Anc  Eg,  ii,  845;  Lsi», 
M,  i^.  i,  64;  Gesenius,  Thes,  HAr.  p.  1075;  MicbaefiA. 
Laws  ojf  Motes,  art.  88,  vol.  i, p.  464  (ed.  Smith);  Kmib. 
vi,  2,  l'8.--Smith.     See  Pakk. 

In  Jer.  xvii,  1  the  same  Heb.  word  occqib  in  the  smse 
of  the  *^  point"  of  a  stylus  or  metallic  pen,  which  ms 
often  tipped  with  adamant  or  diamond  (Pliny,  Hist.  Sat. 
xxxvii,  4,  15).     See  Pen. 

In  Dan.  iv,  88;  vii,  19,  the  cognate  Chald.  "^£3,  /^ 
phar',  occurs  of  the  ciaws  of  a  bird  or  beast. 

Nail,  Nicholas,  a  French  martyr  to  the  ProtntiA 
cause,  was  bom  at  Mans  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  1^ 
century.  He  was  of  h  umble  origin,  and  earned  his  diihr 
bread  on  the  shoemaker's  bench.  He  w^aa  workiofr  m 
Lausanne,  Switzerland,  when  the  Reformed  doctrine 
began  to  gain  the  attention  of  the  people,  and  Kail  be- 
came himself  interested,  and  finally  embnced  the  ne« 
views.  Determined  that  his  countrymen  abookl  shart 
the  great  blessing  he  had  come  to  enjoy,  he  qutttui 
Lausanne  for  Paris  with  a  pack  of  hooka  and  trMta.  Ir 
the  French  capital  he  was  disoorered  drculatxng  tbfst 
heretical  productions,  and  was  seized  by  the  police  FH) 
14, 1558 ;  and  though  he  openly  confessed  to  hare  fn^ 
circulatetl  these  books,  because  they  contained  the  trutk 
he  espoused,  he  yet  refused  to  make  known  his  fricad* 
and  assistants  even  after  he  had  been  pat  to  the  tortait. 
Refusing  also  to  point  out  the  people  who  had  bo^gbs 
his  books  or  had  become  his  diacipks,  he  was  SatMy 
tried,  sentenced  to  death,  and  led  to  the  Place  Mauben. 
from  which  a  crowd  of  witnesses  had  paaeed  to  hcavn 
in  the  smoke  and  flames  of  the  funeral  pile,  la  onlir 
to  prevent  Nail  frinn  speaking  to  any  one  oo  the  vij. 
a  new  torture  was  devised.  A  large  wooden  g^  w 
put  into  his  mouth,  by  which  His  jaws  were  bam 
asunder,  and  the  blood  streamed  down  his  neck.  Ta 
though  his  mouth  was  stopped,  by  gesdcolatioBi  sad 
motions,  and  by  lifting  hu  eyes  heavenward,  be  ufA 
made  known  his  firm  trust  in  the 
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Afl  he  passed  before  a  hospital  on  which  an  image  of 
the  Virgin  was  placed,  an  effort  was  made  to  compel 
him  to  show  reverence  to  it  by  crossing  himself  and 
bowing  his  head,  bat  he  turned  from  it  with  indigna* 
tion.  This  threw  the  rabble  into  a  wild  rage.  Having 
arrived  at  the  place  of  execution,  Nail  was  bound  with 
a  rope  to  a  roller  over  the  funeral  pile,  divested  of  his 
apparel,  and  daubed  all  over  with  fat  and  powder. 
Next  the  entire  mass  was  set  on  fire  with  bundles  of 
straw,  so  that  his  whole  body  began  to  bum.  Then  he 
was  drawn  up  and  down  on  the  roller  over  the  wood- 
fire,  which  was  burning  under  him.  But  he  remained 
true  to  all  his  pledges,  and  was  enabled  to  endure  pa- 
tiently this  torture.  He  was  heard  to  call  continually 
on  the  name  of  the  Lord  after  he  began  to  bum,  the 
string  which  tied  the  gag  in  his  mouth  having  been 
baraed,  and  his  lacerated  mouth  being  again  set  free. 
With  prayers  and  praises  hu  spirit  passed  from  his 
suffering  body  into  the  presence  of  the  Lord.  See 
Hurst,  Martyrs  to  the  Tract  Catue^  p.  117, 118. 

Naillac,  Philibbrt  dk,  tl(e  gjand-master  of  the 
Oriier  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  was  bom 
about  1340  of  a  noble  family.  But  little  is  known  of 
liid  personal  history.  He  became  master  of  this  order 
Ml  1376,  and  engaged  in  the  Crusades,  and  was  greatly 
distinguished  by  his  valor  and  skill  in  warfare.  He 
was  prominently  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Nicopolis,  and 
served  the  Christian  interests'  by  his  treaties  with  the 
Saracens.  Thus  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  sultan 
of  Egypt,  which  gave  the  Christians  permission  to  en- 
cluae  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem  with  a  wall ;  to 
maintain  six  knights  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  wiUiin 
the  city,  free  from  all  tribute,  who  should  be  permitted 
to  carry  on  the  hospitable  duties  of  their  profession  in 
favor  of  all  pilgrims  led  thither  by  devotion;  that 
Christian  slaves  might  be  redeemed,  either  by  pur- 
cha;se  or  by  exchange  with  a  Saracen;  and  that  convents 
might  be  maintained  in  Jerusalem  and  in  the  other 
principal  cities  of  the  Holy  Land.  In  1415  intemal  dis- 
aensicm  threatened  the  very  existence  of  the  Order  of 
St.  John.  Naillac's  wise  counsels  prevented  all  dis- 
graceful proceedings ;  and  when  he  died,  in  1421,  **  he 
left  the  fraternity,  at  whose  head  he  had  been  placed  for 
8o  many  years,  at  union  with  itself,  at  peace  with  its 
neighbors,  and  in  a  most  flourishing  state  of  prosperity.^ 
See  Boissat,  Hut.  det  Chevaliers  Je  St,  Jean  de  JeruMOr 
lem  ;  Porter,  KnighU  ofMaJUa,  i,  291  sq.,  818.  (J.  H.  W.) 

Nails  IM  THK  Crucifix.  In  the  13th  century  three 
are  portrayed,  one  foot  of  the  Cracifled  overlying  the 
other  without  the  hypopodion.  James  de  Voragine 
finit  mentions  the  change,  which  Ayala,  bishop  of  Gra- 
licia,  attributes  to  the  Albig^sian  heretics.  Benedict 
XIV  pronounced  the  nail  preserved  in  St.  Cross,  Rome, 
to  be  authentic.  See  Cbccifix.  On  Irish  crosses  the 
Saviour's  feet  are  represented  tied  ¥rith  a  cord,  and  his 
arms  drooping  (Waloott,  Sacred  ArchaoL  s.  v.).  See 
Cbosa. 

IVain  (Gr.  Natv;  according  to  Simon,  from  Heb. 
^'^2<3,  nain\green  pastures;  so  written  in  the  Eastern 
versions  of  the  N.  T.,  but  Schwarz,  PaksL  p.  169,  writes 
D^2?9,  as  if  from  y^^^,  graeefubiess\  a  town  (woXiy)  of 

Falestiue,  mentioned  only  in  the  N.  T.  as  the  place 
where  Jesus  raised  the  widow's  son  to  life  (Luke  vii, 
11-17).  Josephns  speaks  of  a  Nain,  but  it  was  differ- 
ent from  this,  being  situated  in  the  south  (^War^  iv, 
9,  4).  The  site  of  Nain  is  described  by  Jerome  as  being 
two  miles  south  of  Tabor,  near  Endor  {Onomast,  s.  v. 
Naim ;  Ensebius  has  twelve  miles,  but  the  error  is  prob- 
ably that  of  a  copyist  writing  i)3  instead  of  /3.  Neither 
thia  number,  however,  nor  that  of  Jerome,  is  accurate). 
Pbocas  places  it  north  of  Tabor  (see  Keland,  PaUxst,  p. 
904}.  As  its  name  has  alwa^'s  been  preserved,  it  was 
recogpnised  by  the  Crusaders,  and  has  often  been  noticed 
by  travellers  up  to  the  present  day.  It  has  now  dwin- 
dled to  a  mean  village  called  Nein  (according  to  De 
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Saulcy  [^Dead  Sea,  i,  75],  Nayin,  pronounced  by  the 
Arabs  exactly  as  Nati'),  which  contains  remains  of  very 
ancient  buildings,  with  a  fountain  (Tristram,  Land  of 
Israel,  p.  180).  It  stands  on  a  bleak,  rocky  slope,  on 
the  northem  declivity  of  Jebel  ed-Duhy  (the  '^hill  Mo* 
reh"  of  Scripture,  and  the  '*  Little  Hermon"  of  modem 
travellers),  directly  facing  Tabor,  from  which  it  is  four 
miles  distant,  and  two  and  a  half  miles  south-west  of 
Endor.  It  is  a  small,  poor  hamlet,  of  some  twenty 
houses,  or  rather  huts.  Round  the  houses,  however, 
are  pretty  extensive  roins;  and  there  are  some  traces 
of  what  appears  to  be  an  ancient  wall.  The  most  in- 
teresting antiquities  are  tombs,  hewn  in  the  rock,  a 
short  distance  east  of  the  village.  It  was  in  this  direc- 
tion our  Lord  approached,  and  probably  to  one  or  other 
of  those  very  tombs  they  were  bearing  the  corpse  when 
he  met  and  arrested  the  mournful  procession  (see  Thom- 
son, Land  and  Book,  ii,  158).  The  situation  of  Nain  is 
extremely  beautiful.  At  the  foot  of  the  slope  on  which 
it  stands  is  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  graceful  wooded  hiUs  of  Galilee,  over  which 
the  snow-capped  summits  of  Hermon  and  Lebanon  a[>> 
pear.  See  Robinson,  Bib,  Res,  ii,  861 ;  Van  de  Velde, 
Syria  and  Palestine^  ii,  882 ;  Stanley,  ^thos  and  Pedes' 
tine,  p.  357 ;  Porter,  Hand-book  to  Syria,  p.  858. 

Kal'oth  (Heb.,  margin,  nayoth',  n'')*^3,  dtoellinys; 
text,  Nevayotk',  n*^1p ;  Sept.  Novad,  v.  r.  Navic^  and 
A^od;  Yulg.  N(tfoUt),  or,  more  fully,  *<Naioth  in  Ra- 
mah,"  a  place  in  which  Samuel  and  David  took  refuge 
together,  after  the  latter  had  made  his  escape  fVom  the 
jealous  fury  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xix,  18, 19,  22,  28 ;  xx,  1). 
'*  Naioth"  occurs  both  in  Heb.  and  A.  V.  in  1  Sam.  xix, 
18  only.  The  Sept.  supplies  iv  'FafM  in  that  verse. 
The  Yulg.  adheres  to  the  Hebrew.  It  is  evident  from 
ver.  18  that  Naioth  was  not  actually  in  Ramah,  Samuel's 
habitual  residence,  though  from  the  affix  it  must  have 
been  near  it  (Ewald,  iii,  66).  In  its  corrected  form 
(^Keri)  the  name  becomes  a  mere  appellation,  and  from 
an  early  date  has  been  interpreted  to  mean  the  huts  or 
dwellings  of  a  sch(x>l  or  college  of  prophets  over  which 
Samuel  presided,  as  Elisha  did  over  those  at.Gilgal  and 
Jericho.  This  appears  first  in  the  Targum-Jonathan, 
where  for  Naioth  we  find  throughout  MSB^^IK  n*^S, 
"  the  house  of  instmction,"  the  term  which  appears  in 
later  times  to  have  been  regularly  implied  to  the  schools 
of  the  rabbis  (Buxtorf,  Lex,  Taint,  ooL  106) ;  and  there 
ver.  20  is  rendered,  ''And  they  saw  the  company  of 
scribes  singing  praises,  and  Samuel  teaching,  standing 
over  them,!'  thus  introducing  the  idea  of  Samuel  as  a 
teacher.  Jerome,  in  his  notice  of  this  name  in  the 
Onomastioon  (s.  v.  Namoth),  refers  to  his  observations 
thereon  in  the  '^libri  Hebraicamm  qoaesdonum.'*  As, 
however,  we  at  present  potoess  these  books,  they  con- 
tain no  reference  to  Naioth.  Joeephus  calls  it  "  a  cer- 
tain place  named  Galbaatk"  (VaXfiaa^),  and  distin- 
guishes it  from  Ramah  {AnL  vi,  11,  5).  R.  Isaiah  and 
other  Jewish  commentators  state  that  Ramah  was  the 
name  of  a  hill,  and  Naioth  of  the  place  upon  it.  See 
Ramah. 

Kaironi,  AirroNio-FAUSTO,  a  Maronite  savant,  was 
bom  about  1635  at  Ban,  on  Mount  Lebanon,  and  was 
a  nephew  of  Abraham  Ecchellensis.  Naironi  was  edu- 
cated at  Parma ;  and  after  a  voyage  to  Syria  to  procure 
works  relative  to  his  Protestant  brethren,  he  became 
professor  of  the  Syriac  language  in  the  College  de  Sa- 
pience in  1666,  and  occupied  this  chair  until  1694.  He 
died  at  Rome  Nov.  3, 1707.  We  have  of  his  works, 
Officia  sanctorum  juxta  ritum  ecdesice  Maromtarum 
(Rome,  1656, 1666,  foL) : — De  salitberrima  poiione  cahue 
seu  cafe  nuncupata  discursus  (Rome,  1671, 12mo;  trans- 
lated into  Italian  by  Fred.  Vegilin  [Rome,  1671]  and  by 
Paul  Bosca  [Milan,  1673], and  into  French): — Disseriaiio 
de  origine,  nomine  ac  religione  Maromtarum  (Rome, 
1679, 8vo ;  a  work  eclipsed  by  the  learned  researches  of 
Assemani) : — EvopHa  Jidei  cathoUcm  Romana  historic 
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eo-dognuiiiocB  (Rome,  -1694,  Sro),  in  which  is  found  a 
large  number  of  curious  facts  in  the  civil  and  religious 
hbtoiy  of  the  East.     See  Hoefer,  Nottv.  Biog,  Gin,  a.  v. 

Naitore,  Charles,  a  French  painter  and  engraver, 
whose  works  were  mostly  on  sacred  subjects,  was  bom 
at  Nismes  in  1700.  He  studied  under  Fran9ui8  le  Moine, 
and  was  employed  to  finish  several  works  left  incom- 
plete at  the  death  of  that  master.  Little  is  recorded 
of  the  circumstances  of  his  life.  Hb  chief  merit  seem- 
ed to  have  consisted  in  the  correctness  of  his  design ; 
his  coloring  is  criticised  as  feeble  and  cold.  The  prin- 
cipal works  of  Naitore  adorn  the  apartments  of  the  first 
story  of  the  Chateau  Versailles,  the  Hotel  de  Soubise, 
and  the  chapel  of  Lea  Enfans  Trouv<^  at  Paris.  In 
1755  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  French  Academy 
at  Rome,  which  honorable  office  he  filled  until  1775. 
He  died,  according  to  Dumesnil,  in  1777.  There  are  a 
few  etchings  by  Naitore  executed  from  his  own  designs 
in  a  free  and  spirited  manner.  Among  his  works  on 
sacred  subjects  are  The  Crucifixion^  tciih  Mary  Mag- 
dalena  at  the  foot  of  the  CrosSf  The  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  and  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Fered,  See  Spooner, 
Biog.  Hist,  Fine  A  rU,  u,  610. 

Kakdan,  Samson  or  Simson,  a  Jewbh  writer 
noted  for  his  mastery  of  the  Hebrew  tongue,  and  hence 
sumamed  "  the  Grammarian,"  flourished  about  1240. 
He  was  familiar  with  the  best  works  of  his  Spanish  co- 
religionists, Buch  as  those  of  Chajug  (q.  v.),  Jona  ibn- 
Ganacb  (q.  v.),  Parchon  (q.  v.),  Aben-Exia  (q.  v.),  and 
other  grammarians,  and  is  the  author  of  a  grammatical 
work  entitled  0''3i)pn  "i^an,  or  '^S'iBTpttJ  O,  which  dis- 
cusses the  vowel-point<i  and  accents.  Elias  Levita  refers 
to  this  work  of  Samson  Nakdan  in  his  Massoreth  ha-Maa- 
torethj  but  it  has  not  as  yet  appeared  in  print.  Excerpts 
of  it,  however,  have  been  published  in  Abicht's  A  ccen- 
tus  Hebr,  ex  anfiqviisimo  tuu  lectorio  vel  mwnco  expli' 
catij  etc. ;  acced.  Porta  accentvum  Lat,  conver$a  H  nofis 
iUustr.  (Jjeipsi  1713);  Delitzsch,  in  Jentrun,  p.  16,  86, 
92,  192,  249,  252;  corap.  FUrst,  Bibl,  Jud,  iii,  16;  De 
Rossi,  Dixionario  (Germ,  transl.),  p.  242;  Wolf,  BibH- 
otheca  Hfbraa,  i,  1152;  iii,  1160;  iv,  1008;  Geiger, 
Schimschon  ein  fjericogrnph  in  Deuttchlandy  in  the  fFu- 
tenschaftL  Zeitsckriftjur  JUditche  Theologie,  v,  418-30; 
Ginsburg,  in  Levita^s  Matsoreth  ha-Massoreth  (Lond. 
1867),  p.  257 ;  Kalisch,  Bfbr.  Grammar  (Lond.  1868),  ii, 
29 ;  Zunz,  Zur  GescMchte  tr.  Literatur,  p.  118, 114.  (R  P.) 

Naked.    The  Hebrew  word  Di">$,  arom',  rendered 

**  naked"  in  our  Bibles,  means  absolute  nakedness  in 
such  passages  as  Job  i,  21;  Ecclcs.  v,  15;  Mic.  i,  8; 
Amos  ii,  16;  but  in  other  places  it  means  one  who  is 
ragged  or  poorly  clad  (John  xxi,  7;  Isa.  Iviii,  7),  in 
the  same  sense  as  yvfivoc  in  James  ii,  15,  which  does 
not  indeed  differ  fh>m  a  familiar  application  of  the  word 
**  naked"  among  ourselves.  A  more  peculiar  and  Ori- 
ental sense  of  the  word  is  that  in  which  it  is  applied  to 
one  who  has  laid  aside  his  loose  outer  garment,  and  goes 
about  in  his  tunic.  When,  therefore,  Saul  is  described 
as  having  lain  down  "naked"  (1  Sam.  xix,  24),  we  are 
to  understand  that  he  had  laid  aside  his  flowing  outer 
robe;  and  it  was  thus  that  Isaiah  went  "naked"  and 
barefoot  (Isa.  xx,  2 ;  comp.  John  xxi,  7).  Our  use  of  the 
word  "  undress,"  to  denote  simply  a  dress  less  than  that 
which  we  consider  full  and  complete,  corresponds  to  this 
signification  of  the  word.  See  Dress.  This  word  is 
also  used  metaphorically  to  signify /n</  to  shame,  stripped 
of  resources,  void  of  succor,  <Usarmed,  Thus  in  Jer.  xlix, 
10, "  I  have  made  Esau  bare,"  etc,  signifies  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Edomites,  God  having  exposed  them  de- 
fenceless to  their  invaders.  The  "  nakedness  of  a  land" 
(Gen.  xlii,  9)  signifies  the  weak  and  ruined  parts  of  it 
where  the  country  lies  most  open  and  exposed  to  dan- 
ger. "  Naked"  is  also  put  for  discovered,  known,  mani- 
fest. So  in  Job  xxvi,  6,  "  Hell  is  naked  before  him  ;" 
the  unseen  state  of  the  dead  is  open  to  the  eyes  of  Cvod. 
St  Paul  says  in  the  same  sense,  "Neither  is  there  any 


creature  that  is  not  manifest  in  his  sight ;  but  all  tMogs 
are  naked  and  open  unto  the  eyes  dT  him  with  vbon 
we  have  to  do"  (Heb.  iv,  18).  Nakedness  also  lignifie* 
sin  or  folly.  Thus  in  Gen.  iii,  7  it  is  indicative  of  an 
in  general;  in  Exod.  xxxii,  25;  2  Chroo.  xxviii,  19: 
Ezek.  xvi,  86,  it  is  put  for  idolatry ;  and  ebevbae  is 
the  Scriptures  for  all  kinds  of  vice,  but  idolaftvy  in  ps- 
ticular. 

Nakir  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  angels  or  dsemmi 
who  attend  the  dead  at  burial,  according  to  the  bdkf 
of  the  Indian  Mussulmans.  The  Natir  and  JfomKr.  v 
these  angels  are  caUed,  attend  the  body  soon  after  h 
is  interred,  set  it  upright  in  the  grave,  and  qua* 
tion  the  soul,  which  it  is  believed  they  have  power  u> 
recall  to  the  corpse  for  the  sake  of  examination.  Tbe 
question  from  the  angels  is.  Who  u  thy  Lord,  and  wbA 
is  thy  prophet,  and  what  is  thy  religion?  They  vbo 
can  answer  In  the  orthodox  formula,  **  There  is  do  gr<i 
but  God,  and  Mohammed  is  his  prophet,"  are  diimisrtd 
with  honor,  and  their  rest  is  visited  with  sveet  tin 
from  paradise.  The  unbelievers  are  beaten  witk  w^ 
maces,  and  gnawed  by  dragons,  till  they  fill  the  ceme- 
teries with  bowlings,  which  are  audible  alike  to  sngHi 
and  jins,  but  mercifully  withheld  from  men,  whoRt 
nerves  might  be  leas  equal  to  the  sound,  or  their  hcsb 
more  moved  to  compassion.  See  Trevor,  India,  its  So- 
tives  and  Missions,  p.  149,  227. 

Nala  is  in  Hindd  mythology  the  name  of  a  monkn 
chief,  who,  according  to  some  authorities,  baik  fat  Ra- 
ma (q.  V.)  the  bridge  from  continental  India  to  tbe  ni- 
and  of  Ceylon.     See  Thomas,  Diet,  of  Biog,  and  JIffk. 

S.V. 

Kaldi,  Antonio,  an  Italian  theologian,  was  bora 
at  Faenza  towards  the  close  of  the  16th  cent4irT.  He 
was  of  a  noble  family,  and  had  embraced  religioA  lak 
among  the  Theatina,  and  was  distinguished  far  hi 
learning  and  piety.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1645.  We 
have  of  his  works,  Questiones  prtictica  rnforo  itderiin 
usufrequentes  (Bologne,  1610, 1624, 1646, 4lo)  :— ^0^4*- 
tiones  pradicm  ccuuum  consdentia^  ta  qvSbiu  pntf^ 
dejustiiia  contractus  Uvelli  vulgo  ntmcupaii,  et  dt  wmr 
hiis  agitur  (Brescia,  1621, 4to) : — A  dnotatitmes  ad  ron-i 
Juris  ponlificii  loca  (Rome,  1632,  foL ;  Lyooa,  1671,  <i'L: 
and  in  the  Corpus  Juris  cammici,  Lyons,  1661,  t  r^^ 
4to) : — Summa  thet^ogies  moraUs  (Brescia,  1623 ;  Bo- 
logne, 1625).  See  Hoefer,  A'ouv.  Biog,  Genirak,  &  v.: 
Mittarelli,  De  UUeraiura  Faventina,  p.  124. 

Naldini,  Battista,  an  Italian  painter  who  den^^ 
himself  to  religious  subjects,  was  bom  at  Flofcnce  rr 
1587.  He  first  studied  mider  Jacopo  Canuoci.  ealkd  L 
Pontormo,  and  afterwards  under  Angiolo  firoozimL  A^ 
cording  to  Baglioni,  he  visited  Rome  daring  the  pno- 
tificate  of  Gregory  XIII,  and  painted  several  altar-faeces 
for  the  churches,  among  which  la  a  picture  of  the  Bap- 
Osm  of  Christ  in  La  TrinitA  de'  Monti,  and  the  Mary- 
dom  ofSL  John  the  Baptist  in  the  church  of  that  ssiou 
On  returning  to  Florence  he  was  chosen  by  Tasiri  o.- 
adjutor  in  his  works  in  the  Palazzo  Veochio,  and  re- 
tained by  him  about  fourteen  yeai^  Yasari  insbs 
honorable  mention  of  Naldini  even  when  a  yoong  wse- 
commending  him  as  skilful,  yigorone,  eacpediiiow,  sac 
indefatigable.  Naldini  painted  many  pictures  at  (W- 
ence,  especially  the  Deposition  from  the  Cross  and  tfar 
Purification  at  S.  Maria  Novella,  praised  by  BorgMri 
for  their  judicious  composition,  correct  des^^  ek^ru-t 
attitudes,  beautiful  coloring,  and  excellent  pefspcctire. 
His  pictures  are  criticised  by  Lanzi  as  having  the  kse^ 
joints  too  large,  the  eyes  too  widely  <^Ded,  and  gtcr^ 
ally  marked  with  a  certain  fierceness;  tbe  coJorins  f^ 
ten  characterized  by  changeable  hue&  In  teachicc  ts 
scholans  he  foUowed  the  prevailing  method  of  emfk}- 
ing  them  to  design  after  the  chalk  drawings  of  Miebaei 
Angelo,  and  giving  them  his  own  finished  paintinp  t» 
copy.  He  was  living  in  1590.  See  Spooner,  .Aiioy.  if'itf- 
of  the  Fine  Arts,  ii,  me. 
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Halaoti,  John,  a  cIcTgymui  of  tbe  Englieh  Church, 
wu  Iwni  abouL  Ihe  yeu  1638.  He  became  rector  of 
Doddtnglon,  and  irLerwarda  prebead  orKly.  He  died 
ill  1686.  Huchierwrilingi  were  Mvenliiiiilorio 
lilical  works  defending  the  action  of  KoyalieU  in  Itieir 
treatment  of  iiing  Charlee  I;  the  principal  publication 
a  Ah  Impanied  CoiUctim  o/the  Great  Afairt  of  Slate 
from  Ike  Btgin-mg  of  the  acolck  RebtUiim  ia  1639  lo  iie 
MurderofKingCharU4  I.  Thi.  vrork  is  valuable  be- 
cause of  ita  fainien  and  truchfuliieu,  and  ia  much  used 

ZTaIsoii.ValatatlQe,  an  Anglican  divine,  was  born 
in  1641.  But  little  ia  known  of  bi>  perwnal  history. 
He  was  prebend  of  York  near  the  opening  of  the  tSth 
cenlary,  and  died  in  ITll.  He  published  shortly  before 
hi*  death  TVnfy  Sermont  (Lund.  1T24,  8vd). 

Nalton,  Jaues,  an  English  divine,  dgurished  about 
the  middle  of  the  17tli  centurv.  He  waa  expelled  from 
the  English  Chuieh  and  com^Ued  lo  Hee  to  Holland  in 
1622,  on  iiretence  of  being  implicated  in  what  was  called 
Love's  Plot,  but  really  because  of  his  non-conformity. 
He  published  occasional  semons— 1616,  1061,  1664— 
anil  is  recommended  by  Baxter  fur  his  piely  as  well  as 
learning.  He  died  in  the  year  1662.  Tweuly  of  his 
sermons  were  published  after  his  dealh  (in  16T7J  by 
Matthew  Poole  (ij.  v.),  who  cooimended  them  highly. 
See  Uau  Biog.  Dal.  s.  v.;  AUibtme,  DicL  of  BriL  ami 

Namaqnaland,  an  African  country  lying  south 
of  the  Orange  Hirer,  and  now  abeorbed  in  Cape  Colony, 
is  divided  into  the  greater  and  the  leaser.  The  fornier 
comprises  all  the  region  north  of  Cape  Cdony,  extend- 
ing from  the  Orange  River,  Ut.  29=  30'.  to  WalKih  Bav, 
Ut.  28',  and  itratching  inland  from  the  west  coast  i-. 
the  Kilihari  Desert,  comprehending  an  area  of  about 
100,000  4qiuu«  miles.  The  Little  Namaqualand 
territory  south  aC  Ihe  Orange  Hirer,  snd,  I' 
rich  in  mineral  resources,  is  a  barren-looking  country, anil 
with  onlv  a  few  bays,  notwithstanding  it  has  a  coaat- 
lineoroveronehuildred  miles.  The  native  tribes  per- 
haps number  about  aO.OOO  souls.  They  are  mainly  con- 
fined lo  the  region  o^led  Great  Namaqualand,  north 
of  the  Gariep  or  Orange  River,  and  the  country  a  few 
miles  south  of  it,  aa  hr  as  the  Kamiesbergen.  They 
are  a  pastoral  people  of  rather  predatory  habits,  ancl 
"  e  under  the  rule  of  tbeir  chief^  whone  powers,  how- 
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and  women  have  remarkably  small  and  neat  hand*  and 
feet.     The  lower  limbs  of  the  women,  however,  are 

1  very  thick  and  ungainly,  especially  aa  they  advance  in 
years,  when  they  aseume  a  dropsical  appearance.     The 

iiation  of  Europeans  and  misaionariea  than  the  more 
energetic  and  civilized  Bastard  races,  who,  in  point  of 
civilization  and  appearance,  are  very  little  inferior  to 
the  ordinary  Dutch  Boer  of  Cape  Colo'ny.  '■  The  Nama- 
quBB,"  says  Chapman,  "are  in  many  respects  ■  strange 
people,  and  one  hardly  knows  what  t^ 


Et  that 


lining  expedition,  tney  very  innocently  asked  them  I" 
pray  for  their  success"  (i,  428).  The  Namsiiusa  sjieak 
a  dialect  of  the  Hottentot  language,  which,  however,  ilif- 
fera  considerablv  from  that  uaed  bv  other  tril>c9  of  that 
people.  Missioii  sutions  of  the  Hhenish  and  Wesleyan 
societies  have  been  for  many  years  established  antonK 
them,  and  in  a  few  localities,  near  Cape  Colony,  wiili 
considerable  success;  and  the  New  Testamciil  and  some 
elementary  works  have  been  trsnalated  into  the  Name- 


Many 


n  Nami 


igh  V 


Dilfei 


Bosjeanien  Hottentots,  the 
made,  active  people,  al^ough  presenting  the  usual  pe- 
culiarities of  the  race,  such  as  the  light  olive  complex- 
ion, the  oblique  eye,  and  abort  tufted  hair.     Both  men 


copper  ore  (mm  the  mines  of  Little  Namaqualand  W  the 
shipping  port  at  Hondrklip  Bay.  A  few  of  the  peculiar 
cuatoms  of  the  Hottentot  tribes,  dmeribed  by  Kolben 
Iiearly200  years  ago,  may  still  be  traced  among  the  more 
remote  tribea  of  the  Namaquas;  but  the  constant  contact 
with  the  Cape  Coloniala,  and  tbe  efforts  of  the  mission- 
aries, have  partially  civilized  this  race,  so  that  an  ordi- 
nary Hottentot  is  quite  as  respectable  a  savage,  or  per- 
haps more  ao  than  his  Betjouana  or  Amakoaa  brethren. 
Information  on  Namaqualand  may  be  found  in  the  trav- 
cLi  ofMuffat,  Campbell,  Chapman,  and  U  VaillanL  See 
Africa;  Hottkhtittb;  Natai.     (J.H.W.) 

Namaquaa.     See  Naha<joai.aiii>. 

Name  (Heb.  lAem,  nd ;  Gr.  ovoiia).  On  the  names 
of  pereonain  Oriental  countries,  and  especially  in  ancient 
IsTsel,  Ihe  following  particularB  may  be  noticed.  (See 
Uauplaiann,  Dt  Hebraor.  6uoiuiToiiaif  [Gera,lTS7ji 
Schwan,  De  mmin.  V.  T.  propria  [Ghtl.  174S].) 

(1.)  A  name  among  the  Hebrews  was  given  to  tbe 
male  child  at  the  timeof  itscireumcision,  but  it  ia  pmb- 

name  wsa  given  immediately  afW  its  hinh.  All  Ori- 
ental proper  names  have  a  special  significance,  which  is 
mure  or  lees  obvious,  and  generally  may  be  ascertained. 
This  meaning  ia  often  alluded  to  or  explained  in  the 
Old  Tntament  (Gen.  xxvii,  36;  1  Sam.  xxv,  g&;  Ruth 
i,  2n).    But  some  have  attempted  to  show  that  the  ex- 
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planatioDS  given  in  the  Pentateuch  of  the  nameB  of  the 
patriarchs,  etc,  are  not  historically  correct,  on  the 
frround  that  they  are  mutually  inconsistent,  or  that 
they  violate  the  analogies  of  the  language ;  and  refer 
them  to  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  writer  to  interweave 
the  name  significantly  with  the  narrative  (see  Ewald, 
Isr,  Gtsck,  i,  429).  Those  of  modern  nations,  e.  g.  the 
Englbh  and  Germans,  have  also  their  meaning,  but  it 
is  mure  difficult  tu  discover,  as  these  languages  do  not 
preserve  the  roots  in  so  pure  a  form  as  Orieulal  tongues. 
In  early  times  they  were  conferred  (by  the  mother,  as 
Gen.  iv,  1,  25;  xix,  37  sq.;  xxix,  82  sq.;  xxx,  18,  20 
sq.;  XXXV,  18;  1  Sam.  i,  20;  iv,  21;  oomp.  Isa.  vii,  14; 
Odys,  xviii,  6 ;  Eurip.  Phcadss.  57 ;  yet  also  by  the  father. 
Gen.  xvi,  15;  xvii,  19;  xxi,  3;  Exod.  ii,  22;  Hostea 
i,  4  sq.;  see  Touniefurt,  Voyoffff  ii,  434)  sometimes  in 
reference  to  remarkable  circumstances  preceding  or  at- 
tending the  child's  birth,  to  peculiarities  of  its  bodily 
constitution,  to  a  wish  connected  with  its  future,  or  as 
an  expression  of  endearment;  sometimes  borrowed  from 
religion,  and  in  this  case  applied  both  as  a  pious  remem- 
brancer and  an  omen  of  gixMi.  Sometimes  tlie  name 
had  a  prophetic  meaning  (Isa.  vii,  14 ;  viii,  8 ;  Hosea 
i,  4,  6,  9;  Matt,  i,  21 ;  Luke  i,  18,  60,  63).»  In  these 
classes  belong  many  compounded  in  Hebrew  with  bK, 
V,  ^n^  (comp.  Hengstenberg,  Petit,  i,  267  sq.),  just  as 
the  Assyrian,  Aramaean,  and  Phcsnician  names  with 
Nebo  (Nebu),  Bel,  Baal;  the  German  Gottlieb,  GoU- 
hold,  Ehregott,  Christlieb,  etc. ;  and  the  Tyrian  names, 
*  AaraproQ,  AtXaiaaraproCt  in  Josephus,  Apion,  i,  18  (on 
which  see  Hamaker,  MiscelL  Phtenic.  p.  218 ;  Fromann, 
J)e  cuUu  deorum  ex  dvofiaro^itri^  ilhutra,  [Altdorf, 
1745]).  For  examples  of  the  first  class,  see  Gen.  xxv, 
25  sq.;  xxix,  82  sq.;  xxx,  6  sq.;  xxxv,  18;  xli,  51; 
1  Sam.  ii,  20;  iv,  21 ;  comp.  Rosenmtlller,  Moryenl,  i, 
189,  178;  Seetzen,  in  Zacb*s  CorretpondenZf  xix,  214; 
( tesen.  Com,  in  Je»,  i,  808 ;  Bohlen,  Gene$.  p.  292.  Such 
names  take  various  forms  among  the  Shemitic  nations, 
ftillowiiig  in  each  language  the  name  it  applies  to  God ; 

e.g.  Hannibal  (^^a^an)  and  John  (isni"');  Abibal 
(bsa-^aK)  and  Abijah  (HjaK);  Ezrubaal  (^rSI'^T?) 
and  Azriel  (^fi<^'1J?).  See  Ludolf.  Hisfor,  jEth.  iv,  8. 
See  Baalim.  The  terms  of  endearmenc  are  appro- 
priated especially  to  girls,  and  are  often  taken  from  the 
names  of  valued  animals  and  plants  (^O'n,  Rachel, 
a  sArty.'^^ri,  Tamar,  palm-tree;  O'^aSif,  Zibia,  roe; 
n'^DX  Zip))orah,  tparrow;  n9^2Cp,  Keziah,  casna), 
Oirop.  Hartmann,  Pentat,  276  sq.  On  the  transfer  of 
names  from  animals  to  children,  see  Bocbart,  Hieroz, 
i,  2,  48 ;  Simonis  Onomast,  p.  16,  890  sq.  At  a  later 
period,  when  a  sufficient  number  of  words  had  become 
proper  names  by  usage,  a  suitable  choice  was  made 
among  them,  or  the  child  took  the  father's  name  (Tobit 
i,  9 ;  Luke  i,  59 ;  Josephus,  A  tU,  xiv,  1,8;  War^  v,  18, 
2:  Euseb.  ff,  E,  i,  18,  5),  or  yet  oftener  the  grand- 
father's (1  Sam.  xxii,  9;  xxiii,  6;  xxx,  7;  2  Sam.  viii, 
17.  See  Eisner,  Obaerv.  i,  176  sq. ;  Simonis  Onomast^  V, 
r.  p.  17 ;  comp.  Eustath.  Ad  Jliad,  581,  4).  This  was 
the  case  also  with  the  Pbcenicians  (see  Gesen.  Monum, 
Phcen.  p.  100),  and  is  still  with  the  Eg^'ptians  {Iktci'ipt, 
de  VEgtfpte,  xxiii,  59  sq.),  Friedanders,  and  Danes. 
Sometimes  that  of  a  highly-esteemed  kinsman  was  taken 
(comp.  Luke  i,  61 ;  lJghtf(X>t,  Hor,  H^.  ad  loc ;  Ro- 
senmtlller, Morgetd,  v,  158).  In  the  Roman  period  we 
meet  with  many  persons  who  were  named  by  prefixing 
Bar^  '^a,  ton,  afler  the  Aramaean  custom,  to  the  names 
of  their  fathers;  as  in  the  K.  T.  Bartholomew,  Barti- 
meta,  Barjemu,  Barabbas,  Many  of  these  were  orig- 
inally only  surnames,  as  in  Matt,  xvi,  17,  but  by  custom 
the  personal  name  was  enHrely  dropped  (as  in  Arab., 
e.  g.  Ibn-Sina).  But  some  Orientals,  at  the  birth  of  a 
son,  put  off  their  own  names,  and  thenceforth  bear  that 
of  the  child,  with  the  prefix  Abu,  father,  e.  g.  Abo-Nau- 
sel;  comp.  Arvieux,  Nachr,  ii,  292.    According  to  Gie- 


senins  (/#a.  i,  278),  a  person  in  earlier  times  was  nocf- 
times  accosted  or  described  as  the  son  of  this  or  tlat 
man,  in  order  to  disparage  him,  either  becanae  the 
father  was  obscure,  or  because  the  penonal  merit  uf  ibt 
son  would  thus  be  questioned.    But,  besidea,  there  art 
many  Hebrew  proper  names  which  cannot  be  dassed 
among  appellatives ;  the  roots  of  which,  however,  hare 
been  preserved.    These  have  received  proper  attentiic 
in  modem  Lexicons.     (See  Geseiiius,  Getekiekte  lltbr. 
Sprache,    On  the  formation  of  Hebrew  proper  naxoefi. 
see  Ewald,  A  usfuhrL  Lehrh.  de  Iltbr,  Spr,  p.  491  iq.^ 
'  It  must  further  be  observed  that  (a)  among  the  laitr 
Jews  many  old  names  were  commonly  shortened  (« 
otherwise  modified  in  form ;  e.  g.  Lazarus  for  EleaiiL 
Thb  shortening  of  names  in  the  N.  T.  has  been  exim- 
ined  by  Winer  (^Gram,  N,  7.  p.  118  sq. :  compi  bcsadet  J. 
C.  Mylius.  Dim,  de  varietai,  V,  T,  p.  12;  Simonis  (hb- 
mast,  V,  T.  p.  12).      Aranuean  namea,  also,  had  ocpt 
in  among  those  of  true  Hebrew  origin — as  Mania. 
TuhitJiu,  Cephas,     (b)  After  the  age  of  the  Sekucidc. 
Greek  names  came  uito  circulation;  as  Ljfsmaciwt, 
2  Mace,  iv,  29;  AntipcUer,  1  Mace,  xii,  16;  Bertaia. 
Uerod  (among  these  must  be  reckoned  Amimc,  ttt 
Joseph.  i^R^.  xii,  2,  2;  although  Olshausen  [BibL  Com' 
menL  i,  821]  would  refer  it  to  the  Hebrew  "1*13,  to  dnj> 
icate)',   especially  those  Hebrew  nftmes  which  bad 
been  tnmslated  in  the  Greek  versions;  as  iMmihnt, 
Autffi^iot,  2  Mace  xii,  19;  or  Theodotot,  etfforo^.  t 
Maoc.  xiv,  19;  8  Maoc.  i,  4;  comp.  the  Hebrew  ^K*^ 
n^'jay*   '^?J''''*  Nicodemus  or  Nicolaoa,  Nfc&^i|^o(. 
NiKoXaoc,  comp.  C7^a;  Menelaua,  McviXaoc*  coofi 
n^S'lK,  Josephus,  Ant.  xii,  5,  1.     Instead  of  thc<e.i 
Greek  name  of  somewhat  similar  form  and  meaning  was 
sometimes  used ;  as  'AXn/ioc  (comp.  D'^p'^b^),  'lomv, 
etc.     Irinovc,  Jesus,  is  also  a  Hebrew  name,  approach 
ing  a  Greek  form.     See  Jmus.    (On  'OWoc>  S<^y< 
Hyrcanus,  see  Simonis  Owmuxst,  N,  T.  pu  162.)    The  c«- 
tom  thus  introduced  was  confinned  by  increasing  inter- 
course with  the  Greeks,  and  even  some  Latin  nsnes 
crept  into  Judaea.    The  names  Philip,  Ptokaof,  Ak> 
Glider,  etc.,  were  not  rare  (comp.  especially  Joseph,  ii^ 
xiv,  10,  22).     Jews  took  Latin  namea  on  various  oco- 
sions ;  some,  for  instance,  on  emancipation  from  Somas 
slavery.     Among  Eg^-ptian  Jews,  Greek  names  were  is 
use  still  earlier  (comp.  Philo,  ii,  528).      (r)  Here  w 
find  in  part  the  reason  why,  in  later  times,  aome  of  ibe 
Jews  bore  two  names  at  once ;  e.  g.  Jokasmes  Marnty 
Jestts  Justus  (Col.  iv,  11).     Other  oocasions  were  these : 
Bar  was  prefixed  to  the  name  of  the  father  for  a  far- 
name,  as  Joseph  Barsabas ;  or  it  was  acquired  on  i««» 
special  occasion,  as  iS^tinoii  Cephas  or  PeftVy  Joset  Bar' 
nabas,  'luva^av  'Ait^vq  (1  Mace,  ii,  b\  Simom  Cam- 
anites  (comp.  also  Josephus,  War,  v,  11,  6),  or  giver 
to  distinguish  persons  of  the  same  name  io  one  family 
or  neighborhood;  a  distinction  nsnaUy  made  in  tbc 
Talmud  by  adding  the  name  of  the  (atbier,  or  of  a  trsiie 
or  profession ;  elsewhere  by  that  of  one*B  resideoce  or 
birthplace,  as  Mary  Magdalene,  Judas  Isettrict.    A 
complete  catalogue  of  all  the  proper  namea  used  bv 
Jews  is  given  by  Hiller,  Onomast,  Sacrttm  (TQbinc. 
1706) ;  J.  Simon,  Onomast,  V,  T,  (HaL  1741),  in  coc- 
nection  with  his  Onomast,  N,  T.  et  Ubr,  F.  7*.  apocro- 
pha  (ibid.  1762);  comp.  a  MichaeIia,Oe«erTatt./:i^^ 
de  nomin.  prop,  HAr,  (Hal.  1729),  and  hia  Diss,  ao«»: 
quadam  propr,  V,  et  N,  T,ex  ririlib.  w  mmSetria^  ftr, 
versa  suo  restituens  sexui  (HaL  1754);  Puiaa,  SyOi^ . 
vii,  26  sq.    There  is  a  useful  catalogue  of  Pbasnirian 
and  Carthaginian  proper  names  in  Gesenioa,  MommmeaiJ 
Phan,  p.  895  sq. 

(2.)  The  name  was  naturally  given  for  the  moist  part 
by  the  parents,  but  sometimes  a  number  of  their  kiu^- 
men  and  friends  would  agree  in  bestowing;  one ;  as  i": 
Ruth  iv,  17 ;  Luke  i,  59.  Kot  seldom  in  the  comn9  \*' 
life  this  was  changed  for  a  new  name  which  was  foil  «f 
significance  among  those  who  gave  it;  or  was  at  dni 
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added  to  the  ori^iud  name,  and  gradually  took  its 
place.  The  latter  happened  with  Cephas  (Peter)  and 
Barnabas.  But  princes  often  changed  their  names  on 
their  accession  to  the  throne,  as  the  popes  do  now  (2 
Kings  xxiii,  34;  xxiv,  17);  comp.  Joseph.  Ant,  xvi,9, 
4 ;  Justin,  x,  8 ;  Ctes.  Pert,  56 ;  Ludolf,  JJistor,  ^thiop, ; 
Paulsen,  Rangier,  d.  MorgenL  p.  78.  This  was  done  even 
in  the  case  of  private  persons  on  entering  upon  public 
duties  of  importance.  See  Numb,  xiii,  16 ;  comp.  John 
i,  42;  Acts-iv,  36.  This  is  still  customary  with  monks 
on  taking  the  vows  of  cloister  life.  To  this  head  must 
be  referred  also  the  incident  in  2  Sam.  xii,  25,  where 
the  prophet  Nathan,  on  assuming  the  charge  of  Solo- 
mon's education,  gave  him  the  name  Jedediah.  So  in 
reference  to  important  epochs  in  life  (Gen.  xxxii,  28 ; 
comp.  xvii,  5,  15;  Judg.  vi,  82).  The  appellation  Bo- 
anerges, which  Jesus  gave  to  James  and  John  (Matt, 
iii,  17),  seems  not  to  have  been  a  permanent  name,  but 
simply  the  expression  of  an  opinion  as  to  their  talents 
and  disposition.  In  Gen.  xli,  45 ;  Dan.  i,  7 ;  v,  12,  the 
change  of  name  takes  place,  not  so  much  in  reference 
to  the  change  of  circumstances  or  occupation  as  because 
Joseph  and  Daniel  were  in  lands  where  their  former 
Hebrew  names  were  not  understood  or  not  readily  pro- 
nounced. On  the  change  of  Saul's  name  to  Paul,  see 
Paul.  Comp.  Harmar,  Ohserv,  iii,  368;  J.  H.  Stuss, 
De  mutations  nonUn,  tacra  et  prof  una  (Goth.  1735),  iii, 
4 ;  Hackett,  lUusL  Script,  p.  83 ;  Thomson,  Land  and 
Booh,  i,  179 ;  Noldeke,  Hd>r,  u,  A  rab,  Eigemiamen,  in  the 

ZeiUchr,/,  dtutsch,  morgenL  GeseUschaJ^,  1861,  p.  806 

Winer,  ii,  133.    See  Proper  Names. 

19'aine  of  God.  By  this  term  we  are  to  understand : 
1,  God  himself  (Psa.  xx,  1) ;  2,  his  titles  peculiar  to  him- 
self (Exod.  iii,  13, 14);  8,  his  word  (Psa.  v,  11 ;  Acts  ix, 
15)  ;  4,  his  works  (Psa.  viii,  1) ;  5,  his  worship  (Exod. 
XX,  24) ;  6,  his  perfections  and  excellences  (Exod.  xxxiv, 
6 ;  John  xvii,  26).  The  properties  or  qualities  of  this 
name  are  these:  1,  a  glorious  name  (Psa.  Ixxii,  17);  2, 
transcendent  and  incomparable  (Rev.  xix,  16) ;  3,  pow- 
erful (PhiL  ii,  10) ;  4,  holy  and  reverend  (Psa.  cxi,  9) ; 
5,  awful  to  the  wicked ;  6,  perpetual  (Isa.  Iv.  13).^ — Cru- 
den,  Concordance  f  Hamiam,  AnaL  Comp,  p.  20. 

ITamer.    See  Leopard. 

Karnes,  CHRISTIAN.  The  modem  practice  of 
giving  names  at  baptism  is  most  probably  in  accord- 
ance with  primitive  usage,  and  might  have  been  adopt- 
ed from  the  custom  of  the  Jews  naming  their  children 
when  they  circumcised  them.  No  mention  of  the  prac- 
tice is  made  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  or 
by  the  Church  fiithers,  Justin  Martyr,  TertuUian,  Origen, 
Cyprian,  or  by  any  other  of  the  early  ecclesiastical  writ- 
ers. In  fact,  we  find  that  many  of  these  writers,  and 
others,  such  as  Constantine,  Ambrose,  Augusdne,  and 
Gregory,  retained  their  original  names  after  they  had 
received  ailult  baptism.  There  are,  however,  numerous 
instances  of  persons  receiving  new  names  at  their  bap- 
tism ;  and  it  appears  that  it  was  customary  to  register 
the  names  of  all  candidates,  when  they  were  received 
as  catechumens,  in  the  registers  of  the  Church,  and 
thoae  of  their  sponsors  also.  The  Church,  grounding 
its  practice  on  James  ii,  7,  compared  with  1  Peter  iv, 
15,  required  that  the  name  of  the  person  to  be  baptized 
should  have  some  reference  to  the  Christian  religion,  as 
some  Christian  virtue ;  and  in  accordance  with  such  a 
purpose  seems  bo  have  been  the  practice  of  the  early 
Christians  of  Rome,  whose  names,  as  recorded  on  the 
marble  slabs  of  the  Catacombs,  appear  beautifully  and 
designedly  expressive  of  Christian  sentiment  or  charac- 
ter (»ee  Withrow,  Catacombs  ofRomey  p.  464, 467).  St. 
Ohiysostom  advised  the  Christians  of  his  day  that  the 
names  ought  to  refer  to  some  holy  persons;  and  the 
Council  of  Trent,  in  its  various  provisions  for  baptism, 
adriseil  that  the  name  given  to  the  baptized  should  be 
taken  from  some  saint  (Bamum's  Romanism,  p.  450). 
The  Council  of  Nice  forbade  the  use  of  names  of  heathen 
gods  (comp.  Bates's  Christ,  Antiquities) ;  and  the  Church 


of  England,  in  the  16th  century,  forbade  all  names  of 
heathen  origin  (Soames,  JClizabethan  Religious  History , 
p.  39).  "  Of  old,"  says  Hart  {Ecd,  Recoitls), « the  bishop 
used  to  pronounce  the  person's  name  at  the  time  of  con- 
firmation ;  and  if  it  was  desirable  that  the  name  given 
at  baptism  should  be  altered,  it  might  be  done  by  the 
bishop  pronouncing^  a  new  name  when  he  administered 
the  rite.  This  custom  was  continued  in  our  reformed  lit- 
urgy till  the  last  revision  in  the  time  of  king  Charles  II." 

KamM  OF  CHRISTIANS,  m  early  ages,  are  mani- 
fold,  besides  those  found  in  the  N.  T.  Thus  the  Church 
fathers  used  various  appellations  in  describing  Chris- 
tians: CaiholicSf  for  while  the  Church  remained  one 
and  undivided,  it  was  properly  called  Catholic;  JCccle- 
siasticSf  men  of  the  Church ;  Dogmatics,  men  of  the  doc- 
trine; Gnostics,  men  of  knowledge.  The  names  of  re- 
proach and  derision  heaped  upon  Christians  were  almost 
endless.  The  following  are  of  importance  in  illustrating 
the  condition  of  the  primitive  Church:  Jews,  for  at 
first  they  were  regarded  merely  as  a  Jewish  sect ;  iVos- 
arenes,  always  used  in  a  bad  sense ;  GcUikeans,  a  name 
used  by  Julian  the  Apostate,  who  died  with  these  words 
on  his  lips,  "  Vicisti,  0  GaUkse  ,**'  Greeks,  for  by  the 
ancient  Romans  this  was  a  term  expressive  of  suspicion 
and  contempt;  Magicians,  SibylHsts,  from  their  being 
charged  with  corrupting  the  Sibylline  books;  Sarmen- 
titH,  from  the  fagots  with  which  fires  were  kindled 
around  martyrs  at  the  stake ;  SemaxO,  ttom  the  stake 
to  which  they  were  bound;  Parabolani,  from  their 
being  exposed  to  wild  beasts;  Bm^avaroi,  self-mur" 
derers,  because  of  their  fearlessness  of  death ;  A^f  ot, 
atheists ;  Newr<poi,  new  lights  ;  ^ravpoXdrpat,  worship- 
pers  of  the  cross  \  Plauiina  prosapim  homines,  pis- 
tores,  men  of  the  race  of  Plautus,  bakers  (Plautus  is 
said  to  have  hired  himself  to  a  baker  to  grind  in  his 
mill);  Asinarii,  worshippers  of  an  ass;  Abjecti,  Cre- 
duli,  Fatui,  Hebetes,  Idiota,  Imperiti,  Lucifvgm,  Sim- 
plices,  Stulti,  Stupidi,  etc.  (Farrar,  Ecdes.  ZHcL  s.  v.). 

Kaneo'a  (Navala).  The  last  act  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  was  his  attempt  to  plunder  the  temple  of 
Naniea  at  Elymais,  which  had  been  enriched  by  the 
gifts  and  trophies  of  Alexander  the  Great  (1  Mace,  vi, 
1-4 ;  2  Mace  i,  13-16).  The  Persian  goddess  Nansa, 
called  also  A  ancBtis  (Avaing,  Strabo,  xv,  p.  733),  is  ap- 
parently the  Moon  goddess,  of  whom  the  Greek  Aiie- 
mis  was  the  nearest  representative  in  Polybius  (quoted 
by  Josephus,  Ant,  xii,  9).  Beyer  calls  her  the  "Ely- 
m«an  YenUs'*  (ad  Job,  Seldeni,  etc.  addit.  p.  845),  and 
some  have  identified  Nansea  with  Afeni  (q.  v.),  and 
both  with  the  planet  Venus,  the  star  of  luck,  called  by 
the  Syrians  Nani,  and  in  Zend  Nahid,  or  Anahid,  Ses 
Diana.  Elphinstone  in  1811  found  coins  of  the  Sas- 
sanians  with  the  inscription  NANAIA,  and  on  the  re- 
verse a  figure  with  nimbus  and  lotus-fiower  (Movers, 
Phdn,  i,  626).  It  is  probable  that  Nansea  is  identical 
with  the  deity  named  by  Strabo  (xi,  p.  632)  as  the  nu- 
men  patrium  of  the  Persians,  who  was  also  honored  by 
the  Medes,  Armenians,  and  in  many  districts  of  Asia 
Minor.  Other  forms  of  the  name  are  'Avaia,  given  by 
Strabo,  Atvti  by  Polybius,  'AvtlriQ  by  Plutarch,  and 
Tavatg  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  with  which  last  the 
variations  of  some  MSS.  of  Strabo  correspond.  In  con- 
sequence of  a  confusion  between  the  Greek  and  Eastern 
mythologies,  Nansea  has  been  identified  with  Artemis 
and  Aphrodite,  the  probability  being  that  she  corre- 
sponds with  the  Tauric  or  Ephesian  Artemis,  who  was 
invested  with  the  attributes  of  Aphrodite,  and  represent- 
ed the  productive  power  of  nature.  In  this  case  some 
weight  may  be  allowed  to  the  conjecture  that "  the  de- 
sire of  women**  mentioned  in  Dan.  xi,  37  is  the  same 
as  the  goddess  Naniea.  "This  female  deity,*'  Stuart 
remarks,  **  under  different  names,  was  worshipped  in 
Africa,  Syria,  Phoenicia,  Cyprus,  (ireece,  Rome,  Babylo- 
nia, Persia,  and  other  countries.  The  Mylitta  ( =  Heb. 
^"I?^^^}  generatrix)  of  the  East  was  the  Venus  of  the 
West,  the  Neith  of  Egypt,  the  Astarte  of  the  Syrians, 
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the  Anais  or  AnaitiB  of  the  Annenians,  all  uniting  in  11, 1607.  He  published,  Motftti  (Venice,  1678, 4to.  2 
the  wonhip  of  the  power  which  represented  maternal  books) : — Madrigali  n  cutque  voci  Qbtd.  1579-1586, 4 
productiveness.  . .  .  Antiochus,  it  seems,  paid  little  or  ,  vols.  4to^  4  books) : — Canzonette  a  tre  rod  (ibid.  15^. 
no  regard  to  this  idul"  {Commentary  on  Dan,  ad  loc).  .  4to).  Many  fragments  of  his  scattered  through  aerenl 
In  2  Mace  ix,  1,  2,  there  appears  to  be  a  different  ao-  ,  collections  are  still  known ;  and  in  manuscript  there 
count  of  the  same  sacrile^ous  attempt  of  Antiochus ;  !  are  fugues,  litanies,  masses,  psalms,  and  a  treatise  oo 
but  the  scene  of  the  event  is  there  placed  at  Persepolis,  oounterpobit  His  younger  brother,  Giovaimi-Bemirdi- 
"  the  city  of  the  Persians,"  where  there  might  well  have  no,  was  also  chapel-master  at  Rome.  He  was  amocf 
been  a  temple  to  the  national  deity.  But  Grimm  con-  the  first  to  abandon  the  old  style  for  new  mosie  with  or- 
siders  it  far  more  probable  that  it  was  an  Elymsean  tern-  gan  accompaniment.  To  him  we  also  owe,  MadrigaH 
pie  which  excited  the  cupidity  of  the  king.  See  (ve-  (Venice  and  Rome,  1598-1612,  8  parts,  4to): — MoUda 
itenius,  JesaiOf  iii,  337,  and  Grimm's  Commeniar  in  the  (Rome,  1608-1618,4  parts,  4to): — ^o/sn  Qbid.  1620, 4to). 
Kurzgef,  Handh,  ad  loc. — Smith.  See  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Genirale,  s.  v. 

Kanoe,  John,  an  Anglicaa  clergyman,  flourished  Kazmi  di  Baocio  Bioio,  a  Florentine  sculptor  and 

in  the  early  part  «f  this  century.     He' was  educated  at  architect,  lived  in  the  first  part  of  the  lethventmry. 
Oxford,  and  became  fellsw  of  Worcester  College.     He 
then  took  holy  orders,  and  was  made  rector  of  Old  Rom- 


studied  sculpture  under  Raffaelle  de  Montelape,  and  pio- 
duced  the  statue  of  pope  Clement  VII  in  the  Minem  at 


ncy.   Later  he  became  master  of  the  grammar-school  at  Rome,  and  a  good  copy  of  Michael  Angelo^s  Pirty^  whick 

Ashford,  Kent.    He  died  after  1816.   He  published  Ser-  he  executed,  it  is  said,  under  his  direction  for  the  church 

mont  on  various  tubjectt  (1807, 8vo) :— i4  Letter  from  a  of  the  Madonna  dell'  Anima.    Aaer  having  studied  ir- 

Couniry  Clergyman  to  hk  ParUhionera,  on  the  A  rgumenfs  chitecture  under  Lorenzetto,  he  was  en)pIo3'ed  upon  & 

and  Practices  of  some  of  the  Modem  Dissenters  (1809,  Peter's  Church  by  Antonio  de  San-Gallo.    It  is  known 

8vo)'.— .4n  Address  to  the  Members  of  the  Church  of  that  Michael  Angelo,  succeeding  San-Gallo» oommeneed 


England  (1811, 8vo).  See  Diet,  ofLvowg  A  uthorsj  s.  v. 

Nandi  is  in  Hindfi  mythology  the  name  of  a  white 
bull,  regarded  as  the  vehicle  of  Siva  (q.  v.). 

Kanian  Manuscript  (Codex  Namianus,  design 
nated  as  U  of  the  Goepels,  now  in  the  Library  of  St. 
Mark,  Venice,  where  it  is  numbered  I,  viii),  so  called 
from  a  former  possessor,  is  an  uncial  codex  of  the  9th 
or  10th  century,  containing  the  foor  Gospels,  carefully 
and  luxuriously  written  in  two  columns  of  twenty-one 
lines  each  on  a  4to  page,  with  ornaments  in  gold  and 
colors.  It  has  the  Eusebian  canons  in  the  margin.  It 
accords  with  the  Alexandrine  recension.    MUnter  first 


by  destroying  all  that  his  predecessor  had  done,  dis- 
charging all  those  who  had  worked  under  his  MdniL 
Hence  the  hatred  that  Nanni  bore  to  the  prince  of  the 
Florentine  school.  De  Qninoey  says,  **  Nanni  has  left 
no  work  of  his  own  to  assure  him  a  distinguished  plsce 
among  the  architects  of  his  time,  and  perhaps  he 
would  have  ill  deserved  one  in  the  histonr  of  architect- 
ure  if  his  rival,  whom  he  twice  overreaiched  by  in- 
trigue, had  not  given  him  a  kind  of  oelebritr."  Micksel 
Angelo  having  been  commissioned  to  restore  the  bridce 
Santa-Maria  over  the  Tiber,  Nanni  took  the  woric  fr« 
him,  and  accomplished  it  so  that  at  the  firrt  inoDdatioQ 
the  bridge  was  carried  away.    Afterwards  he  aocoeeikd 
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sent  some  extracts  from  it  to  Birch,  who  used  them  for  in  joining  Michael  Angelo  in  the  woric  upon  St.  Peierib 

his  edition.    Tischendorf  collated  the  MS.  in  1848,  and  Michael  Angelo  protested  with  his  usual  Tiracity,  sad 

Tregelles  in  1846,  and  they  compared  their  xrotk  for  proved  the  ignorance  of  Nanni,  who^  aaya  Vaaari,  m 

mutual  correction  at  Leipsic — Scrivener,  Introd,  p.  1 17^  dismissed  under  disgrace.    Several  consideraUe  edifies 

Tregelles,  in  Home's  Introd,  iv,  202.   See  Manuscrifts,  of  Rome  have  been  built  after  his  designs,  pavticalsify 

BiBUCAU  the  palaces  Ricci  and  Salirati.    See  Uoefer,  Nomr.Biag. 
^  Genirale,  s.  v. 

Kanni,  Girolamo,  a  Roman  painter  of  re&gioia 
subjects,  called  "  //  Poco  e  Buono,"  flouriahed  about 
1648.  His  talents  were  ordinary,  and  be  deaems 
little  notice,  except  for  his  studious  diapoaition  and 
slowness  of  execution.  He  was  employed  by  Sixtns 
V  in  several  considerable  works,  and  whcnerer  re- 
quested by  the  director  to  hasten  operations^  he  sl- 
ways  answered  ''poco  e  buono"  (little  and  good\ 
which  expression  gained  him  his  surname.  There 
are  a  number  of  his  pictures  at  Rome,  among  whick 
are  the  Annttnciation  ui  the  church  of  the  Madooaa 
dell'  Anima,  and  two  subjects  from  the  life  of  Si. 
Bonaventura  in  St.  Bartolomeo  dell*  IsoU.  See 
Spooner,  Biog,  Diet,  of  the  Fine  Arts,  ii^  607. 

Kanok  or  Kaxmuk,  the  founder  of  the  aeet  of 
the  Seikhs,  which  has  now  grown  into  a  powerfnl 
Specimen  of  the  Oodex  Nanianus  (containing  Mark  v1, 18 :  Roy  nation,  was  originally  a  HindO  of  the  Kbetore  caste. 

ro<r  avTov  |  tt<r  to  9X016  \  rapesaXci  Av  |  rov  6  iatfio  |  vt<r^€i<r  jj^^  ^jj,  5^^^^  Jq  14^9^  n^  Talawaody   (oow  olkd 

*''"^'  Rhavpore),  a  small  viUage  of  Lahore,  "'-• 
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Nanlni,  Giovanni  •  Maria,  an  Italian  composer, 
was  bom  about  1540  at  Vallerano.  He  studied  har- 
mony in  the  school  of  Goudimel  with  Palestrina.  From 
1571  to  1575  he  performed  the  duties  of  chapel-master 
in  the  church  of  Sainte  Mary,  and  in  1577  he  entered 
the  college  of  singers  in  the  pontifical  chapel.  He  was 
director  of  a  school  in  composition,  which  was  the  first 
of  its  kind  established  at  Rome  by  an  Italian.    Accord- 


Hindostaik 
He  is  said  to  have  travelled  through  most  of  the  coiah 
tries  in  India,  and  even  into  Persia  and  Arabia,  preadh 
ing  his  doctrines  in  peace,  and  preserving  an  imaftrtei 
meekness  and  simplicity  of  manners.  He  died  at  Ravo. 
a  village  to  the  north  of  Lahore,  in  1589.  The  oniiT. 
omniscience,  and  omnipotence  of  God  were  some  of  the 
principal  tenets  taught  by  Nanok.  Not  kas  tbao  IO0,<Wi 
persons  in  different  countries  adopted  the  toieta  of  Na- 


ing  to  M.  Fetis,  this  master  is  to  be  regarded  as  one  of    ^^k  before  his  decease,  and  considered  him  aa  their  ga- 

the  most  learned  men  of  the  Roman  school,  and  his  pro-   ™»  or  religious  guide.    See  Seikhs. 

ductions  deserve  to  be  placed  immediately  after  those  of 

PalestriiuL     Several  of  his  motets  are  still  sung,  among 

others  at  Christmas  matins  a  Hodie  nofns  caslorvm  rexj ',  besides  those  of  the  Huguenots  (q.  v.).   The  first  Cb<ffrt 

which  is  truly  beautiful.     He  died  at  Rome  March   council  was  held  about  the  year  1127,  under  tbe  ccact 


Nantes,  Council  of.    Two  importint 
cal  assemblages  were  held  in  the  dty  of  Nantea,  France. 
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CoDon ;  Hildebert,  archbishop  of  Toun,  presiding.  It 
was  ruled  that  children  by  an  iooestnous  marriage  should 
have  no  share  in  the  sucoesnon  of  their  parents ;  and 
that  the  children  of  priests  should  not  receive  holy  orders 
except  they  should  first  have  taken  monastic  vows. 
Anathema  was  pronounced  against  those  who  plundered 
shipwrecked  property  {Cone  torn,  x,  p.  918).  A  sec- 
ond Church  council  was  held  there  in  1264;  Vincent, 
archbishop  of  Tours,  presiding.  Nine  canona  were  pub- 
lished. The  most  important  (2)  forbids  the  number  of 
monks  in  any  priory  or  abbey  to  be  diminished;  (5) 
forbids  to  set  more  than  two  dishes  before  the  bishop 
in  visitation,  and  orders  that  if  more  have  been  prepared 
they  shall  be  given  to  the  poor;  (6)  forbids  pluralities; 
(7)  forbids,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  to  demand 
toll  of  the  clergy  {Cone.  tom.  xi,  p.  826).  2See  Landon, 
Manual  ofEcdea,  CouncUsj  s.  v. 

Nantes,  Edict  of,  is  the  name  of  a  famous  de- 
cree published  by  Henry  IV  of  France,  April  Id,  1598, 
guaranteeing  to  his  Protestant  subjects  the  liberty  of 
serving  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  conscience, 
and  security  for  the  enjoyment  of  their  civil  rights  and 
privileges.  The  decree  had  been  made  necessary  by 
many  causes,  the  most  important  of  which  was  Henry's 
own  defection  from  the  Protestant  faith,  and  probable 
consequent  alliance  with  the  Romanists  against  those  he 
once  loved.  See  Huourxots.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Henry  IV  simply  left  the  Protestant  fold  to  secure 
the  protection  of  Kome  and  its  allies  for  his  throne  and 
realm.  His  own  political  actions  after  apostasy  reveal 
such  a  cause.  (See,  however,  for  a  defense  of  this  king's 
apostasy,  Jervis,  IlUt.  of  the  Church  of  Franoey  i,  199 
sq.)  Once  a  Romanist,  he  determined  for  the  sake  of 
pleasing  the  papal  host  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  weaken 
the  Huguenots,  and  thus  indirectly  largely  asusted  their 
persecution.  Yet  though  Henry  had  quitted  the  Prot- 
estants in  order  to  strengthen  himself,  he  had  still  to 
learn  that  a  great  source  of  trouble  and  perplexity  would 
come  to  him  from  those  he  had  considered  too  weak  to 
be  worth  his  friendship  or  attention  even.  When  sudr 
denly  forced  to  declare  war  against  Spain,  Henry  found 
himself  deprived  of  the  support  and  aid  of  some  of  his 
most  valosiblo  citizens.  They  wero  Protestants,  and  after 
1594,  when  the  truce  for  hostilities  had  expired,  and  no 
guarantee  as  to  their  future  had  been  granted  them,  they 
had  declared  themselves  **a  state  within  the  state." 
They  would  only  hold  their  own  strongholds,  aud  re- 
fused to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  a  realm  that  failed  to 
afTord  them  the  protection  to  which  their  citizenship  en- 
titled them.  Even  Romanists  saw  the  folly  of  the  king's 
course,  and  propositions  were  finally  made  to  renew  the 
edict  of  1577,  or,  what  is  the  same,  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
(1591),  which  had  never  yet  taken  effect  because  of  the 
opposition  of  Parliament.  The  Reformed  demanded 
more.  In  1597  a  meeting  was  called  at  Loudan  to 
effect  a  reconciliation.  It  failed  to  bring  about  the 
much-desired  result.  Another  meeting  was  called  at 
Vendome,  but  it  also  failed ;  for  the  Protestants  feared 
the  direct  influence  of  the  court,  which  was  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity,  and  the  meeting  was  adjourned  to  Sau- 
mur.  By  the  close  of  1597,  however,  the  different  par- 
tics  came  to  an  understanding.  France  had  been  sue- 
ceasfuL  Spain  was  in  favor  of  peace,  and  in  the  hour 
of  prosperity  Henry  was  inclined  to  grant  favors.  The 
result  was  an  agreement  for  the  edict;  and  on  the  same 
day  on  which  the  peace  with  Spain  was  settled  by  the 
signature  of  the  king,  the  edict  obtained  the  king's  ap- 
pr4>val  and  hand  and  seal  (May  2, 1598).  It  was  in  re- 
ality a  new  confirmation  of  former  treaties  between  the 
French  government  and  the  Huguenots,  by  which  all 
verdicts  against  them  were  erased  from  the  rolls  of  the 
courts,  and  their  unlimited  liberty  of  conscience  was  rec- 
ognised. The  preamble  to  this  most  important  docu- 
ment, the  Magna  Charta  of  Protestant  liberty  in  France, 
specifics,  curiously  enough,  as  the  royal  motive  for  issu- 
ing it,  the  necessity  of  completely  and  securely  re-es- 
tablishing the  Catholic  religion  in  those  localities  where 


it  had  been  abolished  during  the  late  troubles;  viz. 
Beam,  La  Rochelle,  Nismes,  Montauban,  etc  ''Now 
that  it  had  pleased  God  to  grant  repose  to  the  kingdom 
from  the  destruction  of  civil  war,  the  king  felt  it  his 
duty  to  make  provisions  for  the  public  wor^ip  and  ser- 
vice of  God  among  all  classes  of  his  subjects;  and  if  it 
was  impossible  at  present  that  all  could  be  brought  to 
agree  in  one  aud  the  same  external  form  of  worship,  at  all 
events  there  might  be  uniformity  of  spirit  and  purpose ; 
and  such  regulations  might  be  adopted  as  should  obviate 
all  danger  of  public  disturbance  or  collision.  According- 
ly he  had  determined  to  enact  and  pn>mulgate  a  law  on 
this  subject — universal,  distinct,  positive,  and  absolute 
— a  perpetual  and  irrevocable  edict;  and  he  prayed  God 
that  his  subjects  might  be  led  to  accept  it,  as  the  surest 
guarantee  of  their  union  and  tranquillity,  and  of  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  French  empire  in  its  ancient  power 
and  splendor."  Then  follow  the  enacting  clauses,  com- 
prised in  ninety-two  articles.  Those  who  professed  the 
*'  so-called  Reformed  religion"  were  to  enjoy  henceforth 
full  and  complete  libert}*'  of  conscience,  and  the  free  ex- 
ercise of  their  public  worship  throughout  the  realm  of 
France,  though  not  without  certain  restrictions.  AH 
seigneurs  possessing  the  right  of  "  haute  justice"  might 
assemble  for  worship  with  their  families,  their  tenants, 
and  others  they  chose  to  invite ;  landowners  of  a  lower 
grade  were  not  to  hold  meetings  consisting  of  more  than 
thirty  persons.  Huguenots  were  to  be  freely  admitted 
to  all  colleges,  schools,  and  hospitals ;  they  might  found, 
endow,  and  maintain  educational  and  charitable  insti- 
tutions; and  their  religious  books  might  be  published 
in  all  places  where  their  worship  was  authorized.  They 
were  to  be  eligible  to  all  public  employments  on  equal 
terms  with  CJatholics,  and  on  accepting  office  were  not 
to  be  bound  to  take  any  oaths,  or  to  attend  any  cere^ 
monies  repulsive  to  their  conscience.  A  new  court, 
called  the  "Chambre  de  I'^it,"  was  institnted  in  the 
Parliament  of  Paris,  composed  of  a  president  and  six- 
teen councillors,  of  whom  one,  or  two  at  the  most,  were 
to  be  Protestants.  Other  similar  courts  were  estab- 
lished in  Guienne,  Languedoc,  and  Dauphine.  These 
were  to  take  cognizance  of  sll  cases  arising  between 
Protestants  and  Oitholics.  Besides  the  privilege  grant- 
ed to  the  holders  of  fiefis,  the  Reformed  worship  was  le- 
galized in  one  town  or  village  in  every  bailage  through- 
out France.  In  certain  specified  places,  however,  it  was 
altogether  prohibited :  at  the  court  or  residence  of  the 
sovereign  for  the  time  being;  at  Paris,  and  within  a 
radius  of  five  leagues  round  the  capital;  and  in  all  mil- 
itary camps,  with  the  exception  of  the  personal  quar- 
ters of  a  Protestant  generaL  It  was  also  excluded  from 
Rheims,  Dijon,  Soissons,  Beauvais,  Sens,  Nantes,  Join- 
ville,  and  other  towns,  in  virtue  of  separate  arrange- 
ments made  by  Henry  with  the  local  nobles.  The 
Huguenots  were  enjoined  to  show  outward  respect  to 
the  Catholic  religion,  to  observe  its  holydays,  and  to 
pay  tithes  to  the  clergy.  They  were  to  desist  from  all 
political  negotiations  and  cabals,  both  within  and  be- 
yond the  realm ;  their  provincial  assemblies  were  to  be 
forthwith  dissolved;  and  the  king  engaged  to  license 
the  holding  of  a  representative  synod  once  in  three  years, 
with  the  privilege  of  addressing  the  crown  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  Reformed  body,  and  petitioning  for  redress 
of  grievances.  There  were,  in  addition,  fifty  secret  arti- 
cles which  did  not  appear  on  the  face  of  the  edict.'  By 
one  of  these  the  king  confirmed  the  Huguenots  in  pos- 
session (for  eight  years)  of  all  the  cautionary  towns 
which  had  been  granted  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  1577. 
Several  of  these  were  places  of  considerable  strength 
and  importance;  including  La  Rochelle,  Montauban, 
Nismes,  Montpellier,  Grenoble,  Lectoure,  Niort,  etc. 
The  expense  of  maintaining  the  Huguenot  garrisons 
was  to  be  defrayed  by  a  royal  grant  of  80,000  crowns 
per  annum.  From  this  period  the  Reformers  or  Hugue- 
nots (who  then  counted  760  churches)  had  a  legal  ex- 
istence in  France,  but  gradually  their  political  strength 
was  crushed  by  the  mighty  despotism  of  Richelieu — 
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who,  howerer,  never  dreamed  of  interfering  ¥ritb  their 
liberty  of  worship.  Neither  did  his  AuccesBorg,  Maza- 
rin  and  Colbert.  The  edict  had  indeed  been  confirmed 
by  Louifl  XIII  in  1610,  and  by  LouU  XIY  in  1652;  but 
under  tbe  influence  of  a  **  penitence"  as  corrupt  and  sen- 
sual as  the  sins  which  occasioned  it,  this  same  Louis 
XIV,  after  a  series  of  detestable  dragonnades  (q.  v.), 
signed  a  decree  for  the  revocation  of  the  edict,  October 
18,  1685,  at  the  instigation,  it  is  generally  believed,  of 
the  Jesuita  and  their  willing  handmaid,  Madame  de 
Maintenou,  the  mistress  of  the  king.  Although  its 
provisions  had,  in  fact,  long  been  repealed  by  various 
ordinances  forbidding  the  profession  of  the  Reformed 
faith  under  severe  penalties,  the  act  of  revocation  was 
the  death-knell  of  the  Huguenots.  It  authorized  the 
destruction  of  all  Protestant  churches,  and  prohibited  all 
public  and  private  worship ;  it  banished  all  Protestant 
pastors  from  France;  demanded  the  closing  of  all  Prot- 
estant schools,  and  parents  were  forbidden  to  instruct 
their  children  in  the  Reformed  faith,  but  enjoined  to 
bring  them  up  in  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  If  any 
persons  were  detected  in  the  act  of  attempting  to  escape 
from  France,  men  were  condemned  to  the  galleys  for 
life,  and  women  were  imprisoned  for  life.  Such  were 
some  of  the  inhuman  provisions  of  the  edict  of  Revoca- 
tion. The  result  of  this  despotic  act  was  that,  rather 
than  conform  to  the  established  religion,  400,000  Prot- 
estants— among  them  the  most  industrious,  the  most 
intelligent,  and  tbe  roost  religious  of  the  nation — quit- 
ted France,  and  took  refuge  in  Great  Britain,  Holland, 
Germany,  Switzerland,  and  America.  The  loss  to  France 
was  immense ;  the  gain  to  other  countries,  no  less.  Com- 
posed largely  of  merchants,  manufacturere,  and  skilled 
artisans,  they  carried  with  them  their  knowledge,  taste, 
imd  aptitude  for  business.  From  them  England,  in  par- 
ticular, learned  the  art  of  manufacturing  silk,  crystal 
glasses,  and  the  more  delicate  kinds  of  jewelry.  Many 
besides  these,  whom  the  vigilance  of  their  enemies 
guarded  so  closely  as  to  prevent  their  flight,  were  ex- 
posed to  the  brutal  rage  of  the  soldiery,  and  assaulted 
by  every  barbarous  form  of  persecution  that  might  tend 
to  subdue  their  courage,  and  thus  engage  them  to  a 
feigned  and  external  profession  of  pofyery.  See  Mich- 
elet,  fjmii  XfVet  la  Rhocation  de  VEdti  de  Ncmte;  p. 
284  sq.;  Benoit,  HuU  de  CEdit  de  Nantes  (1698),  iii,  127 
sq. ;  Ranke,  Framds,  Ge$ch,  voL  ii ;  Momey,  Mimoires 
et  Correspondence  (Par.  1824),  vol.  v ;  Wessenberg,  Gesch, 
d,  Kirchmoersammlungenf  iv,  277,  280,  281 ;  »Seebohm, 
Protest  RevoL  p.  267 ;  JskXniK  Rev,  Ixxx,  68  sq. ;  Smiles, 
Hist,  of  the  Huguenots,  and  his  Huguenots  ajier  the  Rev- 
ocatum,  p.  1-19,  24,  44,  45,  78 ;  Weiss,  Hist,  des  Re/u- 
gieSf  p.  1  sq. ;  Bray,  Revolt  in  the  CevenneSf  p.  4-7, 18, 19, 
49  sq.,  214,313;  Smedley,  ffist.  of  the  Ref,  Church  in 
Frtmce,  iii,  42, 44  sq.,  92,  281 ;  De  FeUoe,  Hist,  of  FroL 
in  France,  bk.  i,  pt.  xWii,  xx ;  bk.  iv,  ch.  xvii ;  and  other 
works  referred  to  under  Huoubnotb.     (J.  H.W.) 

Nanteuil,  C^lkstin,  a  French  artist  noted  for  his 
contributions  to  sacred  art,  was  bom  at  Rome  in  1818. 
He  studied  under  Langlois  and  Ingres,  and  exhibited 
his  first  work,  a  Holy  Family y  in  1883,  followed  by  A 
Beggar  (1834),  and  Christ  Healing  the  Sick  (1887) ; 'but 
he  was  mainly  employed  as  a  lithf^prapher,  and  in  the 
course  of  about  thirty  years  executed  more  than  2000 
vignettes  for  literary  and  musical  publications.  Among 
his  more  recent  paintings  are.  The  Temptation  (1851) : — 
The  Vine  {\SS») -^Souvenirs  of  the  Past  and  The  Kiss 
of  Judas  (1858),  the  latter  after  Van  Dyck,  of  which 
he  also  produced  an  admirable  engraving.  He  died  at 
Paris  in  1878. 

Na'dml  (Heb.  Nodmi',  ^im,  my  delight ;  Sept. 
^ioofifitivt  V.  r.  Nwc/iiv,  Noc/i/i<ir,  Nof/i/ift,  Noo;i/i<c, 
Noic/uiv,  'Suiififiiiv ;  Vulg.  Noemi),  a  woman  of  Beth- 
lehem in  the  days  of  the  early  judges;  wife  of  Elimo- 
lech,  mother  of  Mahlon  and  ChiUon,  and  mother-in-law 
of  Ruth  (Ruth  i,  2,  etc. ;  ii,  1,  etc ;  iii,  1 ;  iv,  3,  etc).  B.C. 
cir.  1863.    The  siguificanoe  of  her  name  contributes  to 


the  point  of  the  paronomasui  in  i,  20, 21,  tboogk  tbe 
passage  contains  also  a  play  on  the  mere  souid  of  the 
name,  **  Call  me  not  Naomi  (pleasant),  call  me  Msn 
(bitter) : . . .  why  then  call  ye  me  Naomi,  seeing  tbe  Locd 

hath  testified  (andh,  na?)  against  me?"    See  Rcth. 

Nafis  (va6c,  the  Greek  technical  name  for  a  /fnf^) 
is  used  to  designate  the  body  of  tbe  chnrch.   See  Nate. 
The  eariier  Christians  were  averse  to  unng  this  vord 
with  reference  to  theur  worship,  on  acoonnt  of  tbe  orc 
of  it  by  the  heathen.    It  was  their  boast  that  tber  bnl 
neither  temples  nor  altars.    But  this  b  to  be  nndeiMond 
only  relatively,  by  way  of  distincdon  between  Jewish 
and  heathen  rites.    When  the  danger  of  sympsthtzii^ 
either  with  Judaism  or  heathen  idolatiy  had  cesaed, 
and  a  suspicion  of  such  union  could  not  be  supponil 
to  exist.  Christians  felt  less  hesitation  in  calliog  their 
churches  temples,  especially  as  this  was  the  name  ren- 
dered familiar  to  them  by  the  Old-Testament  Script- 
ures.   The  words  vaoQ  and  templum  are  of  frequent  o^ 
currence  in  the  writings  of  Lactantiua,  Ambrose,  Eiur- 
bius,  and  Chrysostom,  and  tbe  phraseology  was  omdid<<i 
in  the  4th  century. — Farrar,  Fcdes,  Diet,  s.  v.;  Nealt, 
Hist,  East,  Ch,  Inirod,  (see  Index  in  voL  ii);  ColeauB. 
Christian  A ntiquities  (see  Index) ;  Waloott,  Sacrtd  Ar- 
ch€Bology,h,x, 

Na'phish  (Heb.  Naphish\  O'^B),  rrfnAer;  Sfrt 
Na^lc;  Vulg.  Naphis\  the  eleventh   named  of  the 
twelve  sons  of  Ishmael,  patriarch  and  prince  anxNu;  the 
Ishmaelite8(Gen.xxv,15;  Chn>n.i,31).    RCpostlOTT. 
In  1  Chron.  v,  19  (Sept  Na^tracoi,  A.y.  **  Nephcsh')  tbe 
name  of  the  ancestor  is  given  to  the  tribe  descended  fma 
him,  who  are  classed  among  the  Hagariies  (q.  v.%  de4eii- 
ed  by  the  transjordanic  tribes  on  their  aettloDent  in  CV 
naan.    ^  Naphish,  in  the  three  passsges  in  which  tbe 
name  occurs,  is  grouped  with  Jettir.    Jctur  was  nnqa»- 
tionably  identical  with  the  Greek  Itui»a  and  moden 
Jediir ;  a  small  province  situated  at  tbe  easteni  bate  *4 
H  ermon,  and  bordering  on  Damascus  and  Bashan.  Jetar 
and  Naphish  were  allies,  and  apparently  dwelt  taf;ecb<r. 
The  Israelites  took  from  them  50,000  camels,  230.(«» 
sheep,  and  2000  aasea.    They  were  manifestly  a  paf«o> 
ral  people,  like  the  great  modem  tribes  of  the  Aniaeb. 
some  of  which  have  flocks  and  herds  equally  numemn. 
Then,  having  conquered  the  people  and  captnred  their 
cattle,  we  are  told  that  *  the  children  of  the  half-tiibr 
of  Manasseh  dwdt  m  the  land:  they  inereasedjrom  Bn- 
shan  unto  Bcud^Hermont  and  Senir,  and  unto  M«a^ 
Hermon,*    From  this  it  may  be  conduded  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Naphish  had  a  settled  home  sitoated  between  the 
range  of  Hermon  and  Bashan — that  Is,  along  tbe  eastern 
declivities  of  the  mountains**  (Kitto).     *'Tbey  hsre 
not  been  identified  with  any  Aralnan  tribe;  but  idcntiD- 
cations  with  Ishmaelitish  tribes  are  often  difficolt.   Tbe 
difficulty  in  question  arises  from  intermarriages  with 
Keturahites  and  Joktanites,  from  the  inflncnoe  of  Mo* 
hammedan  history,  and  from  onr  ignorance  respcctiii|[ 
many  of  the  tribes,  and  the  towns  and  districts,  of  Ara- 
bia.   If  the  Hagarenes  went  southwards,  into  the  piu\  - 
ince  of  Hejr,  after  their  defeat,  Naphish  may  have  f^une 
with  them,  and  traces  of  his  name  should  in  this  ca!« 
be  looked  for  in  that  obscure  province  of  Arabii' 
(Smith).    They  doubtless  became  afterwarda  amal|[»- 
mated  with  the  Ishmaelitish  dans*  and  so  k»t  to  Ute 
history.    See  Arabia. 

Kaph'isl  (Nafurt  v.  r.  Na^eKrti ;  Tolg.  Nasissistl 
one  of  the  Temple  servants  whose  **  sons**  retufned  fran 
the  exile  (1  Esdr.  v,  31);  evidently  the  NKPiiismsni 
(q.  V.)  or  Nbphusdc  of  the  Heb.  texts  (Neh.  vii,  SA; 
Ezra  ii,  50). 

Naph'tali  (Heb.  NaphiaU\  "^V^ta,  my  uretfHMf!, 

see  Gen.  XXX,  8;  Sept.Nc^aXi,bat  fourteen  tunes  Kif- 
daXfi,  as  (len.  xxx,  8;  eight  tiroes  Ne^^aXci/f,  as  Gca. 
XXXV,  25;  once  Nf^^aXi/4,  as  1  Kings  iv,  15;  N.  T.  aai 
Josephus,Nc^aXcf/i;  Vulg.O.T..V«pA/Afi/i;  hut  some- 
times Nephtali,  as  Gen.  xxx,  8;  N.  T.  NejthtkaHai 
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Auth.  yer.K.  T. "  Nepbthalim*'),  the  fifth  son  of  Jacob, 
and  hb  seooud  by  Bilhah,  Kachers  handmaid,  bom  RC. 
1915,  in  Padan-Aram.     (In  the  following  account  of 
this  patriarch  and  the  tribe  descended  from  him  we 
employ  in  part  the  statements  in  Kitto's  and  Smithes 
Diciianarieg,)    At  his  birth,  the  origin  of  the  name  is 
thus  explained  (Gen.  xxx,  8) :  '<  And  Rachel  said,  With 
wreOimga  of  God  have  /  wrettled"  (C^r^K  '^hmif} 
"^ribnBS,  L  e.  according  to  the  Hebrew  idiom,  "im- 
mense wrestlings;**  ifnjxovriroi:  oloVf**  as  if  irresistible,'* 
is  the  explanation  of  the  name  given  by  Josephus,  Anf, 
i,  19, 8)** with  my  sister;  and  I  have  prevailed;  and  she 
called  his  name  NaphfttliJ"    Both  the  Septuagint  and 
Latin  versions  mistake  the  meaning  and  spoil  the  force 
of  this  passage  (Gen.  xxx,  8).     Onkeloe  and  the  Syriac 
version  represent  Rachel  as  having  entreated  God  by 
prayer,  and  this  seems  to  be  the  correct  idea  (see  Ka- 
lisch,  ad  loc).     By  his  birth  Naphtali  was  thus  allied 
to  Dan  (Gen«  xxxv,  25) ;  and  he  also  belonged  to  the 
same  portion  of  the  family  as  Ephraim  and  Benjamin, 
the  sons  of  Rachel ;  but,  as  we  shall  see,  these  connec- 
tions appear  to  have  been  only  imperfectly  maintained 
by  the  tribe  descended  from  him.     At  the  migration  to 
Egypt  four  sons  are  attributed  to  Naphtali  (Gen.  xlvi, 
24 ;  Exod.  i,  4 ;  1  Chron.  vii,  18).    Of  the  individual 
patriarch  not  a  single  trait  is  given  in  the  Bible,  as  up 
to  the  time  of  Jacob's  bleming  the  twelve  patriarchs 
his  name  is  only  mentioned  in  two  public  lists  (Gen. 
xxxv,  25 ;  xlvi,  24) ;  but  in  the  Jewish  traditions  he  is 
celebrated  for  his  powers  as  a  swift  runner,  and  he  is 
named  as  one  of  the  five  who  were  chosen  by  Joseph 
to  represent  the  family  before  Pharaoh  {Targ,  Pseudojotu 
on  Gen.  1,  18  and  xlvii,  2).     In  the  Testament  of  the 
Ttoeht  Patriarchs  Naphtali  dies  in  his  one  hundred  and 
thirty-second  year,  in  the  seventh  month,  on  the  fourth 
day  of  the  month.  That  work  explains  his  name  as  given 
^.because  Rachel  had  dealt  deceitfully"  (iv  vavovpyitf, 
kTroirfat).     It  also  gives  the  genealogy  of  his  mother: 
^'Balla  (IMlhah),the  daughter  of  Routhaios,  the  brother 
of  Deborah,  Rebekah's  nurse,  was  bom  the  same  day 
with  RacheJ.     Routhaios  was  a  Chaldasan  of  the  kin- 
dred of  Abraham,  who,  being  taken  captive,  was  bought 
as  a  slave  by  Laban.     Laban  gave  him  his  maid  iona 
or  Eva  to  wife,  by  whom  he  had  Zelipha  (ZUpah) — so 
called  from  the  place  in  which  he  had  been  captive — 
and  Balla"  (Fabricius,  Cod.  Pteudepupr,  V,  T,  p.  659, 
etc.'). 

NAPHTALI,  Tkibb  of.  The  blessing  pronounced 
by  Jacob  upon  Naphtali  was  very  short ;  but  the  lan- 
guage is  obscure,  and  its  interpretation  has  occasioned 
considerable  controversy.  In  the  English  version  it 
reads  thus,  ^^ Naphtali  is  a  hind  let  loose;  he  giveth 
goodly  words"  (Gen.xlix,21).  The  Septuagint  trans- 
lates the  first  clause,  Jit<p^a\u  ffrtXtxoQ  dvtifuvov, 
**' Naphtali  b  a  wide -spread  tree."  The  translators 
must  either  have  had  before  them  or  they  must  have 
invented  a  different  pointing  of  the  Hebrew  text  (H^'^M 
instead  of  M^^fit  The  former,  equivalent  to  b*^M  or 
'j*!b2C,  signifies  "a  strong  tree,"  ar6or  rcHnuta;  but  es- 
pecially an  "oak"  or  "terebinth."  Gesenins,  Thesau- 
rus, x>.  47).  The  second  clause  is  made  to  correspond, 
liriSiSoitQ  Iv  Ttf  yevvrifiart  (cdAXoc, "  putting  forth  in 
its  fruit  beauty,"  or  "giving  forth  goodly  boughs." 
Here  the  pointing  must  have  been  different  from  the 
Masoretic  Instead  of  '*'^^S<,  "words,"  they  read 
^^?3X, "  shoots"  or  "leaves."  This  view  has  been  sub- 
stantially adopted  by  Bochart  and  many  modem  com- 
mentators. Bochart  examines  the  text  minutely,  and 
translates,  "Nephthali  est  ut  arbor  surcnlosa,  edens 
ramus  pulchritudinis,"  id  est,  "egregios  et  speciosos" 
(Opera,  ii,  895  sq. ;  comp.  Stanley,  S.  and  P,  p.  855). 
The  translation  of  this  difficult  passage  given  by  Ewald 
((?eJcA»dU«,ii,a80), 

"  Nnphtnli  is  a  towering:  Terebinth ; 
He  bath  a  goodly  crest,'* 


gives  it  an  allusion  at  once  to  the  situation  of  the  tribe 
at  the  very  apex  of  the  country,  to  the  hen>es  who 
towered  at  the  head  of  the  tribe,  and  to  the  lofty  moun- 
tains on  whose  summits  their  castles,  then  as  now,  were 
perched.  The  only  reasons  for  the  change  are  that  it 
gives  a  better  sense,  and  it  seems  to  accord  more  with 
Moses's  blessing  in  Deut.  xxxiii,  23.  The  great  fruit- 
fulness  of  the  tribe  would  thus  be  indicated,  and  the 
nature  of  the  country  they  were  to  occupy.  This 
translation,  hovrever,  is  opposed  to  the  Masoretic  text, 
and  to  the  interpretations  of  the  best  Jewish  writers 
(  Bochart,  L  c).  The  present  reading,  too,  when  thought- 
fully considered,  is  as  appropriate  as  the  other.  This, 
like  the  other  blessings  of  the  patriarch,  was  intended 
to  shadow  forth  under  poetic  imagery  the  future  char- 
acter and  history  of  the  tribe.  "  Naphtali  is  a  hind  let 
loose,"  or  "a  graceful  hind"— timid  and  distrastful  of  its 
own  powers,  swift  of  foot  to  elude  its  enemies;  but 
when  brought  to  bay  fierce  and  strong  to  defend  its 
life.  These  were  the  qualities  shown  by  Naphtali. 
They  left  several  of  their  cities  in  the  hands  of  the 
Canaanites  (Judg.  i,  88) ;  they  had  not  confidence  to 
fight  alone,  but  when  assailed  they  made  a  noble  de- 
fence (Judg.  V,  18),  and  united  with  others  in  pursuit 
of  a  flying  foe  (vi,  85).  Their  want  of  self-confidence 
was  chiefly  shown  in  the  case  of  Barak ;  and  then,  too, 
they  displayed  in  the  end  heroic  devotion  and  un- 
wearied alacrity.  "  He  (that  is,  Naphtali ;  the  masc 
•jnan  proves  this)  giveth  goodly  words."  The  tribe 
was  to  be  famous  for  the  beauty  of  its  language.  It 
probably  possessed  poets  and  writers  whose  names 
have  not  come  down  to  us.  We  have  one  noble  ode 
ascribed  in  part  at  least  to  a  Naphtalite  (Judg.  v,  1. 
See  Kalisch,  On  Gen.  xlix,  21). 

During  the  sojourn  in  Egypt  Naphtali  increased  with 
wonderful  rapicjdty.  Four  sons  went  down  with  their 
father  and  Jacob ;  and  at  the  exodus  the  adult  males 
numbered  53,400  (Numb,  i,  48).  It  thus  held  exactly 
the  middle  poution  in  the  nation,  having  five  above  it 
in  numbers,  and  six  below.  But  when  the  borders  of 
the  Promised  Land  were  reached  its  numbers  were 
reduced  to  45,400,  ¥rith  four  only  below  it  in  the  scale, 
one  of  the  four  being  Ephraim  (Numb,  xxvi,  48-50 ; 
comp.  87).  The  leader  of  the  tribe  at  Sinai  was  Ahira 
beu-Enan  (Numb,  ii,  29) ;  and  at  Shiloh,  Pedahel  ben- 
Ammihud  (xxxiv,28).  Among  the  spies  its  represen- 
tative was  Nahbi  ben-Vophsi  (xiii,  14). 

During  the  march  through  the  wilderness  Naphtali 
occupied  a  position  on  the  north  of  the  sacretl  tent 
with  Dan,  and  also  with  another  tribe,  which,  though 
not  originally  so  intimately  connected,  became  after- 
wards bis  immediate  neighbor — Asher  (Numb,  ii,  25- 
31).  The  three  formed  the  "camp  of  Dan,"  and  their 
common  standanl,  according  to  the  Jewish  traditions, 
was  a  serpent  or  basilisk,  with  the  motto,  "  lietum,  O 
Jehovah,  unto  the  many  thousands  of  Israel"  {Targ. 
Pseudojon,  on  Numb,  ii,  25). 

Jacob's  blessing  had  special  reference  to  the  char- 
acter and  achievements  of  the  tribe ;  that  of  Moses  to 
the  nature  of  their  territory — "  0  Naphtali,  siitisfied 
with  favor,  andfuU  with  the  blessing  of  the  Lord:  pos- 
sess  thou  the  west  and  the  south'"  (Deut.  xxx,  23).  A 
more  literal  and  more  accurate  rendering  of  the  Hebrew 
would  be, "  Naphtali,  replete  with  favors,  and  full  of 
the  blessings  of  Jehovah ;  possess  thou  the  sea  and 
Darom."  The  word  D*^,  Yam,  which  in  the  A.  V.  is 
translated  "  west,"  evidently  means  "  the  sea ;"  that  is, 
the  Sea  of  Galilee,  which  lay  in  part  within  the  terri- 
tory of  Naphtali.  The  Hebrew  term  Dll^,  Varom 
("a  circuit,"  from  the  root  Til = Arab,  d^r,  "to  go 
round ;"  see  Gesenins,  Thesaurus,  s.  v.),  is  most  proba- 
bly a  proper  name  equivalent  to  Gaiil  ("a  circuit"),  or 
Galilee,  the  name  given  in  Josh,  xx,  7,  xxi,  82,  and  else- 
where, to  a  district  amid  the  mountains  of  Naphtali 
[see  Gaulkb],  of  which  Darom  may  have  been  the 
older  appellation.    "  The  sea  and  Darom"  would  thus 
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■iftoiry  the  r^on  by  (he  Like  of  Gililee  and  the 
■naiinUin*  U>  the  north  oT  it.  Both  the  Sept.  ind 
TiilK*''  render  V  "  the  let"  (see  >]aa  the  Chaldee 
rabbi  Salomon,  Bochart,  Aintwnrth,  Montaniu,  and 
othen).  The  poBBessiona  ollutled  to  Niphuli  ire  de- 
ecribed  in  Joali.  xix,  32-39.     The  lot  uf  tbia  tribe  wu 


n  till  tl 


one.     The  I 


napproprisled  were 
district  which  lay  bctveen  the  strip  of  ci«gt-Und  al- 
ready allotted  W  A»her  and  the  upper  part  of  the  Jor- 
dan, and  the  little  canton  or  comer,  mure  central,  but 
in  eveiy  other  respect  for  inferior,  wJilch  projected  from 
the  territory  uf  Judah  into  the  country  of  the  Fbilia- 
tiiKs,  and  formed  the  "marches'"  between  Ihoae  two 
itever-tirinj;  combatants.  Naphtali  ebnae  the  former 
of  these,  leaving  the  latter  to  the  Danitea,  a  large  num- 
ber of  nhom  shortly  followed  Hieir  relutivea  to  their 
home  in  the  more  remote  but  undiaturbed  north,  and 
thus  leatiAed  to  the  wiadom  of  Napbtali'a  selection. 
The  territory  thus  appropriated  was  encloaed  on  three 
aides  by  those  of  other  tribes.  It  lay  at  the  north- 
eastern angle  of  Paleatine.  On  the  east  the  tribe 
bounded  by  the  Jordan  and  the  Ukea  of  Uerom 
Galilee;  on  the  south  by  Zebulun;  on  the  west  by 
Aeher;  nnd  on  the  north  apparently  by  the  river 
Leontes.  Ilammttb  waa  one  of  ita  cities,  and  it  haa 
been  aatisfactorily  identified  with  the  ruins  around  the 
warm  springs  a  mile  aoutb  of  Tiberias.  Consequently, 
to  Naphlali  belonged  the  whole  western  shore  of  the 
Sea  <J'  tialilee.  See  Tkibu.  Naphtali  possessed  a 
greater  variety  of  soil,  scenery,  and  climate  than  any 
of  the  other  tribes.  Ita  northern  portiona  are  the  high- 
lands of  Palatine.  The  sublime  ravine  of  the  Leontes 
tiepataies  its  mountains  from  (he  chain  of  Lebanon,  of 
which,  however,  they  may  be  regarded  as  a  prolonga- 
^n.  The  icenery  is  here  rich  and  beautiful.  The 
Bunmiit  of  the  range  ia  broad,  preaenling  an  expanse 
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of  undulating  table-land,  orTUmenled  with  bfoad  belts 
aod  irregular  clumps  of  evergreen  oak,  and  haring  hen 
and  then  little  upland  plains,  covered  with  Tcrdui. 
and  bordered  with  thickets  of  arbutus  and  hawthocD. 
In  the  centre  of  this  park-like  region  lie  tlte  riuus  o( 
the  sanctuary  of  the  tribe,  the  northern  city  of  lefage. 
Kedash-NaphtalL  The  ridge  rises  gradually  toward! 
the  south,  and  culmioalea  at  Safed,  which  ha*  an  ele- 
vation of  nearly  three  tbousiod  feet.  Two  other  peaki. 
a  few  miles  westward,  sre  one  thouaand  feet  lugbrr. 
and  are  the  loftiest  pojnta  in  Western  Palesiioe  (set 
Van  de  Velde,  Iftmoir,  p.  177).  On  the  western  brow 
of  the  ridge  the  tribes  of  Asher  and  Naphtali  Joined. 
the  former  having  allotted  to  it  the  weatern  slDfH  ani 
narrow  plain  of  rhoenicia  (Jaah.xix,S4-30).  On  the 
east  the  mountains  of  Naphtali  break  abrupcly  down 
in  gray  diSa  and  wooded  slopes  into  the  rich  vmlleT  it 
the  Jordan.  On  the  north  brow  of  these  slops  standi 
the  tnaasive  caaUe  of  Hunin,  probably  the  ancient  Ifeth- 
Kebob ;  and  twelve  miles  south  of  it,  commanding  the 
waters  of  Memm.  are  the  ruins  of  KaayQn,  which  nuy 
perhaps  mark  the  aite  ofthe  capital  of  tbe  northm 
\  Csnsanites — Kazor.  The  Jordan  valley,  thuugb  suit, 
and  in  places  marahy,  is  extremely  fertile.  Here  the 
people  of  Sidon  established  at  an  early  period  an  Agricul- 
tural colonv  to  supply  their  city  with  i^in  and  fruiia. 
The  region,  or  "drcuit,"  around  Kedesh  was  aiKrieiitly 
called  O'liItV,  a  name  auhsequently  ejctended  tu  the  wbo^ 
of  Northern  Palestine;  and  as  a  large  number  of  for- 
eigners settled  among  the  moantains_dncendHnts  of 
the  Canaanites,  and  othen  from  Phienicia  aiMl  Svris 
—it  was  called  "Galilee  ofthe  GentUa."  See  V,'Al^■ 
i.RE.     According  to  Josephus  (^nt.  v,  l,!:^,tlie  cnurn 

this — though  net  impossible  in  the  eariy  ti 
nation  and  before  the  rise  of  the  Syrian  D 
there  ia  no  indication  in  the  Kbie.  The  qncatkin  was 
recently  diiwuBoed  in  the  Jounuii  of  Sacred  a»d  CUari- 
ciil  rhiUags  by  Thrupp  and  Tregelles  (Nob.  for  1855. 
l856),who  both  favor  the  idea  of  a  much  widti  cxieii- 
aitm  in  that  direction  than  haa  uaually  been  supposed : 
but  their  arguments  have  not  sufficed  to  coovince 
Ewald,  who  reviews  them  in  his  nghth  JaliriieL,  and 
who  very  Justly  thinks  that  the  atatement  of  Josrphia 

Naphlnliwasthe  garden  of  Palestine.  The  little  pUias 
along  the  'hore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  the  vales  that 
run  np  into  the  mountains,  are  of  unrivalled  fertility. 
Joeephui  ilcscribes  the  plain  on  the  shore  of  the  lakt. 
then  called  Gennesaret,  as  an  earthly  paradise,  where 
the  chniceit  fruita  grew  luxuriantly,  and  when  eienal 
firing  reigned.  His  woids  are  not  much  exa^^^cr- 
ated ;  for  now,  though  more  a  wildemeaa  than  a  pan- 
dise,  its  surpassing  richnesa  ia  apparent.  The  shore  b 
lined  with  ■  wide  border  of  oleander;  behind  Itus  is 
a  tangled  thicket  of  the  lots  tree ;  and  b«e  and  there 
are  clumpa  of  dwarf  palms.  The  plsin  beyond,  tiuvft 
the  few  spots  cultivated,  is  covered  with  gigantic  this- 
tles(Josephua,K'ar,iii,10,g;  itobtiaon,Bik.Rn.a,¥ia\ 
Thus  Naphtali  had  a  communication  K-ith  il>e  Sea  of 
Calilee,  the  rich  district  of  the  Aid  el-Huleh  and  the 
Merj  Ayfln,  and  all  the  ^lendidly  watered  couDtfy 
ibnui  Banias  and  Haabeya,  the  springs  of  Jordan.  But 
the  capabilities  of  these  plains  and  of  tbe  acccta  to  ibc 
lake,  which  at  a  later  period  raised  Galilee  and  Uemm- 
arethto  so  high  a  pitch  of  crowded  and  busy  pn^rritv, 
were  not  destined  to  be  developed  while  they  were  iu 
the  keeping  of  the  tribe  of  NaphtalL  It  was  the 
mountainous  country  ("Mount  Naphtali,"  Joali.ii.  7t. 
which  formed  the  chief  part  trf*  their  inheritance,  tkat 
impressed  or  brought  out  the  qualitJa  for  which  Nafli- 
tah  was  remarkable  at  tbe  one  remarkable  pskd  al 
itshiatoiy.  This  district,  the  OHidein  fiiJird-SFiinrvJu 
or  "land  of  good  tidings,"  compcisca  sotne  of  tbe  Dcsi 
beautiful  scenery  and  some  of  tbe  most  latSt  anil  in 
Palestine  (Porter,  p.  863),  foresU  surpunnf;  tbifle  nf 
the  renowned  Carmel  itself  (Van  ite  Tclde,  >,  SB} ;  M 
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rich  in  noble  and  eTer-yarjring  proflpecta  as  any  coon- 
try  in  the  world  (ii,  407).  Ab  it  is  thus  described 
by  one  of  the  few  traveUers  who  have  crossed  its 
mountains  and  descended  into  its  ravines,  so  it  was 
at  the  time  of  the  Christian  »ra  — "  the  soil,"  says 
Joeephus  (  Wear,  iii,  8, 2), "  uuivenally  rich  and  produo- 
tire ;  full  of  plantations  of  trees  of  all  sorts ;  so  fertile 
as  to  invite  the  most  slothful  to  cultivate  it" 

The  following  is  a  list  of  all  the  localities  in  the  tribe, 
with  their  probable  identification : 

Town.     AhU  el-Kantb. 
jk^      /See  AuBLrjiSTn-MAA- 

d®-        \      CHAU. 

dOb  Damieht 

do.  JBl-Jistu 

do.  Jalun. 

do.  See  Brra-AaBKU 

do.  iKurn-HaUin}  1 


A  liel-beth-Maachah. 

Abel-maira. 

Adamnh,  or  AdamL 

A  blab. 

AJaIod. 

Arbel. 

Azooth-Tabor. 


Baal-gad,  or  Baal-her-) 
moD.  / 

Beth-anath. 
Beth-arbel. 
Beih-shemesh. 
Ciesarea-PhilippL 
Capernaam. 


do. 

do. 
do. 
da 
da 
do. 


(See  C^BBARBA-PUIUP' 

\    PI. 
Ainata. 
IrMd. 

M^el  e$h^Shem», 
Jkmia». 
TM-Hitmf 
Chlnoerelb,  or  dn-)    (Town.      iAtm-Hkuthek]? 

Chorazln.  Town.  Bir-Keraxeh  t 

Dalmanatba.  da  Ain^Barideht 

Dan,  or  Dan-Jaan.  do.  See  Laisii. 

Bdrei.  do.  TM-Khuraibeht 

Bn-baxor.  da  C3W^Ha^ttr.] 

Gennesareth.  Lake.  Bahr-Tubariffeh, 
Hammath,   or    Ham-) 

mon,  or  Hammoth>>  Town.  Btammamt 

dor.  3 

Haroeeth.  do.  l^ea  Qintht 

Haaar-enan.  da  U9a«ft«i/a]  ? 

Uazor.  da  Hazttr, 

Heleph.  do.  BeiUi/t 

Hermon.  Mount.  J«M  u-SheikK 

Uorem.  Town.  Huraht 

Hnkkoth.  do.  Yakuk. 

Uon.  da  TeU-Dibbint 

Iron.  do.  Khxurb^YarmL 

JahneeL  da  [Bl-Janneh'\  ? 

Jiiiioah.  da  Ktdat  Hunint 

Knrun.  da  [Bl-KataTuih}  f 

Kedesh,  or  Klshlon.  do.  Kadea. 

Luish,  or  Lesheni.  do.  Tell' Kadi  t 

Laknm.  da  {f^^i^^jf-^' ^ell-Ak. 

MagdaIa,orM!gdal^l.  da       KUMejdO. 

Nekab.  do.        See  Adam l 

Biikkath.  do.       See  Uammatu. 

Bamah.  da        Rameh. 

Kebob.  do.       Deir  Huheibt 

Shepbam.  da  |*»^C«Aa«A-PfliuF- 

Tiberias.  do.        Tubariijeh, 


Zaanaim,  or  Zaaninm. 
Zedad. 

Ziddim,  or  Zer. 
ZiphroD. 


do.  ZAinMellahah}? 

do.  iJedeidd]  f 

da  HaUin  f 

da  IKaukdbd]  f 


Three  of  the  towns  of  Naphtali  were  allotted  to  the 
Gershonite  Levitesi  Kadesh  (already  called  Kedesh-in- 
Galilee),  Hammoth-dor,  and  Kartan.  Of  these,  the  first 
was  a  city  of  refuge  (Josh,  xx,  7 ;  xxi,  32).  It  should 
be  noticed  that  in  the  list  of  fortified  towns  at  Josh. 
xix,  3o-S8  only  sixteen  cities  are  enumerated  (or  but 
thirteen  if  we  join  as  one  the  names  not  connected  by 
the  conjunction),  whereas  the  sum  calls  for  nineteen. 
The  difference  b  probably  to  be  made  up  by  including 
such  of  those  mentioned  in  the  preceding  verses  as  lay 
within  the  territory  of  the  tribe  and  had  walls.  The 
enumeration,  like  the  rest  in  this  and  the  adjoining 
ch.ipters,  is  not  exhaustive  (see  Keil,  ad  loc.). 

Naphtali,  on  account  of  its  position,  was  in  a  great 
measore  isolated  firom  the  Israelitish  kingdoms.  Yet 
it  had  its  share  in  those  incursions  and  molestations 
by  the  surrounding  heathen  which  were  the  common 
lot  of  all  the  tribes  (Jndah  perhaps  alone  excepted) 
during  the  first  centuries  after  the  conquest.  One 
of  these,  apparently  the  severest  struggle  of  all,  fell 
with  special  violence  on  the  north  of  the  country,  and 
the  leader  by  whom  the  invasion  was  repelled — Barak 


of  Kedesh-Naphtali— was  the  one  great  hero  whom 
Naphtali  is  recorded  to  have  produced.  How  gigantic 
were  the  efforts  by  which  these  heroic  mountaineers  saved 
their  darling  highlands  from  the  swarms  of  Canaaiiitcs 
who  followed  Jabin  and  Sisera,  and  how  grand  the  po- 
sition which  they  achieved  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
nation,  may  be  gathered  from  the  narrative  of  the  war 
in  Judg.  iv,  and  still  more  from  the  expressions  of  the 
triumphal  song  in  which  Deborah,  the  prophetess  of 
Ephraim,  immortalized  the  victors  and  branded  their 
reluctant  countrymen  with  everlasting  infamy.  Gilead 
and  Reuben  lingered  beyond  the  Jordan  among  their 
flocks;  Dan  and  Asher  preferred  the  luxurious  calm  of 
their  hot  lowlands  to  the  fVee  air  and  fierce  strife  of  the 
mountains ;  Issachar,  with  characteristic  sluggishness 
seems  to  have  moved  slowly  if  he  moved  at  all;  but 
Zebulun  and  Naphtali,  on  the  snmmits  of  their  native 
highlands,  devoted  themselves  to  death,  even  to  an  ex- 
travagant pitch  of  heroism  and  self-devotion  (Judg.  v, 
18): 

"Zebolnn  are  a  people  that  threw  away  their  lives  even 
unto  death — 
And  Naphtali,  on  the  high  places  of  the  field.** 

Naphtali  was  one  of  Solomon's  commissariat  dbtricts, 
under  the  charge  of  his  son-in-law  Ahimaaz ;  who  with 
his  wife  Basmath  resided  in  his  presidency,  and  doubt- 
less enlivened  that  remote  and  rural  locality  by  a  min- 
iature of  the  court  of  his  august  father-in-law  held  at 
Safed  or  Kedesh,  or  wherever  his  residence  may  have 
been  (1  Kings  iv,  15).  Here  he  doubtless  watched  the 
progress  of  the  unpromising  new  district  presented  to 
Solomon  by  Hiram — the  twenty  cities  of  Cabul,  which 
seem  to  have  been  within  the  territory  of  Naphtali, 
perhaps  the  nucleus  of  the  Galilee  of  later  date.  The 
ruler  of  the  tribe  (*1^!|3) — a  different  dignity  altogether 
from  that  of  Ahimaaz — ^was,  in  the  reign  of  David, 
Jerimoth  ben-Azriel  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  19).  In  later 
times  the  Naphtalites  appear  to  have  resigned  them- 
selves to  the  intercourse  with  the  heal  hen  which  was 
the  bane  of  the  northern  tribes  in  general,  and  of  which 
there  are  already  indications  in  Judg.  i,  33 ;  comp.  Isa. 
ix,  1.  The  location  by  Jeroboam  within  their  territory 
of  the  great  sanctuary  for  the  northern  part  of  his  king- 
dom must  have  given  an  impulse  to  their  nationality, 
and  for  a  time  have  revived  the  connection  with  their 
brethren  nearer  the  centre.  Nominally  subject  to  Sa- 
maria, it  was  separated  from  it  by  the  plain  of  Esdraelon, 
over  which  so  often  swept  the  devastating  hordes  of 
the  ''Children  of  the  East,"  ftnd  the  powerful  armies  of 
Syria.  The  usual  route  of  the  Syrian  expeditions  was 
along  the  east  base  of  Hermon,  and  across  the  Jordan 
at  Jacob's  bridge.  The  Naphtalites  in  their  mountain 
fastnesses  thus  generally  escaped  their  devastations. 
But  whenever  the  enemy  marched  through  the  valley  of 
Coele-Syria,  then  Naphtali  bore  the  first  brunt  of  the  on- 
set. In  the  reigns  of  Baasha,  king  of  Israel,  and  Asa, 
king  of  Judah,  this  tribe  was  the  first  to  suffer  from  the 
invasion  of  Benhadad,  king  of  Syria,  who  "sent  the  cap- 
tains of  the  hosts  which  he  had  against  the  cities  of 
Israel,  and  smote  all  Cinneroth,  with  all  the  land  of 
Naphtali"  (1  Kings  xv»  20),  especially  "  all  its  store 
cities"  (2  Chron.  xvi,  4).  At  length,  in  the  reign  of 
Pekah,  king  of  Israel  (cir.  KC  730),  Tiglath-pUeser 
overran  the  whole  of  the  north  of  Israel,  swept  off  the 
population,  and  bore  them  away  to  Assyria  (2  Kings 
XV,  29).  It  is  perhaps  worth  while  adding  that  Tobit 
belonged  to  Naphtali,  for  he  tells  us  that  "  in  the  time 
of  Enemessar  (or  Shalmaneser),  king  of  the  Assyrians, 
he  was  led  captive  out  of  Thisbc,  which  is  at  the  right 
hand  of  that  city  which  b  called  Kedesh  of  Naphtali, 
in  Galilee,  above  Aser ;"  that  he  came  with  hb  breth- 
ren to  Nineveh,  and  that  the  Most  High  gave  him 
grace  and  favor  before  Enemessar,  who  made  him  pur- 
veyor to  the  palace  (Tobit  i,5;  vii,8). 

But  though  the  hbtory  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  ends 
here,  and  the  name  b  not  mentioned  again  except  in 
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the  well'knovm  citation  of  Matthew  (iv,  15),  and  the 
mystical  references  of  Ezekiel  (xlviii,  8, 4,  34)  and  of 
the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse  (Rev.  vii,  6),  yet  under  the 
title  of  Galilee — apparently  an  ancient  nanoie,  though 
not  brought  prominently  fonfvard  until  the  Christian 
am — the  district  which  they  had  formerly  occupied 
was  destined  to  become  in  every  way  far  more  impor- 
tant than  it  had  ever  before  been.  After  the  captivity 
the  Israelites  again  settled  largely  in  Naphtali,  and  itd 
southern  section  became  the  most  densely  populated 
district  in  Palestine.  It  became  the  principal  scene 
also  of  our  Lord's  public  labors.  After  his  brethren  at 
Nazareth  rejected  and  sought  to  kill  him,  he  **  came 
down"  (Luke  iv,  31)  from  the  uplands  and  dwelt  in 
^  Capernaum,  which  is  upon  the  sea-coast,  in  the  bor- 
ders of  Zabidon  and  Nephthalim"  (MatL  iv,  13).  The 
new  capital  of  Galilee  had  recently  been  built  by  An- 
ttpas,  and  called  after  the  emperor,  Tiberias.  Other 
towns — Magdala,  Capernaum,  Chorazin,  and  Bethsai- 
da  —  dotted  the  shore,  which  teemed  with  life  and 
industry.  Vast  multitudes  followed  Jesus  wherever 
he  went  (Mark  ii,  1-12;  Matt,  xiii,  1-23,  etc.).  The 
greater  number  of  his  beautiful  parables  were  spoken 
here;  and  it  was  the  scene  of  most  of  his  miracles 
(Porter,  ffand-book,  p.  430,  431).  Then  the  words  of 
Isaiah  were  fulfilled  as  they  are  quoted  and  applied  by 
Matthew  (iv,  15, 16) :  "  The  laud  of  Zabulon,  and  the 
land  of  Nephthalitnf  the  region  of  the  aea  [that  is,  of  the 
•Sea  of  Galilee;  the  same  district  called  *'thc  sea"  in 
Deut  xxxiii,  23],  Penea  [the  proper  name  of  the  coun- 
try beyond  Jordan],  GalUee  of  the  GentUet  [called  "  Da- 
rom"  in  Deut  xxxiii,  23]  —  the  people  which  sat  in 
darkness  saw  great  light;  and  to  them  which  sat  in 
the  region  and  shadow  of  death  light  is  sprung  up." 
The  details  of  this  tribe's  history,  as  well  as  the  account 
of  Its  Bufferings  and  heroic  resistance  during  the  cam- 
paign of  Titus  aud  Vespasian  prior  to  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  are  given  elsewhere.    See  Palbstimk. 

Naphtali  is  now  almost  a  desert  A  mournful  silence 
reigns  along  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  There 
are  still  a  few  populous  villages  among  the  mountains ; 
but  Safet  and  Tiberias  are  the  only  places  of  any  im- 
portance within  the  boundaries  of  the  tribe,  and  th^y 
are  fast  falling  to  ruin. 

NAPHTALI,  Mount  (^iPlfi?  ^TH,  Sept  opoc  N«^- 
^aXtif  Vulg.  Mone  Nephtali)^  the  mountainous  district 
which  formed  the  main  part  of  the  inheritance  of  Naph- 
tali (Josh.  XX,  7),  answering  to  '*  Mount  Ephraim"  in 
the  centre  and  "Mount  Judah"  in  the  south  of  Pales- 
tine.   See  Naphtali. 

Naphthar  (yk^ap^  Vulg.  Nephthar\  the  name 
given  by  Nehemiah,  according  to  the  account  in  the 
Apocrypha,  to  the  substance  (not  the  place,  as  the 
Vulg.)  which  after  the  return  from  Babylon  was  dis^ 
covered  in  the  dry  pit  Where  at  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple  the  sacred  fire  of  the  altar  had  been  hidden  (2 
Mace,  i,  36;  oomp.  19).  The  legend  is  a  curious  one; 
and  it  is  plain,  firom  the  description  of  the  substance — 
"thick  water,"  which,  being  poured  over  the  sacrifice 
and  the  wood,  was  kindled  by  the  great  heat  of  the  sun, 
and  then  burned  with  an  exceedingly  bright  and  dear 
flame  (ver.  82) — that  it  was  either  the  same  as  or  closely 
allied  to  the  naphtha  of  modem  commerce  {petroUunC^. 
The  narrative  is  not  at  all  extravagant  in  its  terms,  and 
is  very  probably  grounded  on  some  actual  occurrence. 
The  only  diflSculty  it  presents  ia  the  explanation  given 
of  the  name:  "Naphthar,  which  is,  being  interpreted, 
cleansing"  (co^a/Dur/ioc),  aud  which  has  hitherto  puz- 
zled all  the  interpreters.  It  is  perhaps  due  to  some 
mistake  in  copying.  A  list  of  conjectures  will  be  found 
in  Grimm  {Kurzgef.  Handb,  ad  loc),  and  another  in 
Keland's  Diu.  de  vet.  Lmg,  Pers.  Ixviii.  The  writer 
adds, "  But  many  men  call  it  NepkV  The  identity  of 
the  names  with  nttphtha  is  obvious.  The  place  from 
which  this  combustible  water  was  taken  was  enclosed 
by  the  "  king  of  Persia"  (Artaxerxes  Loiigimanus),  aud 


converted  into  a  sanctuary  (such  seems  to  be  the  focct 
of  Upov  trouiVf  ver.  84).  In  modem  times  it  has  been 
identified  with  the  laige  well  called  by  the  Arabs  Bir- 
eyiib,  situated  beneath  Jerusalem,  at  the  oonfiixaoe  of 
the  vaUleyE  of  Kidron  and  Hinnom.  This  weU,  the  Anb 
name  of  which  may  mean  the  weU  of  Joab  or  of  Joli, 
and  which  is  nsoally  identified  with  En-mgd,  b  sbo 
knovm  to  the  Frank  Christians  as  the  "  WeD  of  Kehe- 
miah."  According  to  Dr.  Robinson  {Bib,  Ret,  L  S31 
note),  the  first  trace  of  this  name  is  in  Qaaresmins  {Kbh 
cidaiiot  etc,  ii,  270-4),  who  wrote  in  the  eariy  part  of 
the  17th  century  (1616-25).  He  calls  it  "the  well  of 
Nehemiah  and  of  fire,"  ui  words  which  seem  to  im\Ar 
that  such  was  at  that  time  its  recognised  name:  '^Cik- 
bris  ille  et  nominatus  puteus,  NehemisB  et  ignis  sppdla- 
tus."  The  valley  which  rans  from  it  to  the  Dead  Ses 
is  called  Wadfy  ert-Nar^  "Valley  of  the  Fire;"  bnt  no 
stress  can  be  laid  on  this,  as  the  name  may  have  orig- 
inated the  tradition.  A  description  of  the  Bir^yub  is 
given  by  WUliams  (^ffofy  Cityy  ii,  489-95),  BarcUy'(C((9^ 
etc,  p.  518-16),  and  by  the  careful  ToUer  {Umgehnga, 
etc,  p.  50).  At  present  it  would  be  an  equally  unaQtar 
ble  spot  either  to  store  fire  or  to  seek  for  naphtha.  One 
thing  is  plain,  that  it  cannot  have  been  £n«rogel  (wbicfa 
was  a  living  spring  of  water  from  the  days  of  joshiia 
downwards),  and  a  naphtha  well  also. — Smith.    See 

BiTUMKN. 

Kaph'^tuhim  (Heb.  Nt^htuhim%U'^mt9,ptth.i£ 
Egyptian  origin,  but  of  uncertain  meaning  [see  be- 
low] ;  Sept  "Stp^aXiip,  Gen.  z,  18 ;  Nf ^aXi^i,  1  CfaraL 
i,  11,  v.  r.  'St^uMfififi,  Nc^ovci'/i;  Volg.  S'tphikeim 
and  Nepktkuim),  a  Hamidc  tribe  of  MisiBim's  desccod- 
ants  (Gen.  x,  13 ;  1  Chron.  x,  11).  The  plural  form  of 
the  name  seems  to  indicate  a  tribe  sprung  fjpom  JfapMk. 
Jonathan  {Ckald.  Ckron.)  interprets  it  *«iC:D::3fi,  TVs- 
tcuchaeni,  i.  e.  inhabitants  of  Pentascboenum,  a  city  io 
Lower  Egypt,  twenty  Roman  miles  from  Pelnsam. 
Saadias  renders  it  Curamami,  Bochart  (PkaL  iv,  39i 
compares  Nephtkyt^  the  name  of  an  Egyptian  goddew. 
sister  and  wife  of  Typhon ;  which,  acooffding  to  Plu- 
tarch {De  /tide,  c  38),  means  r^c  VK  ^^  ioxora  cm 
irapopiaf  the  endt  of  the  earth  or  kmdj  L  e.  Uie  sea-abore: 
and  so  the  Coptic  interprets  Naphtuhim.  Ifichaefis 
{Spicileg.  i,  268  sq.)  imderstands  the  name  to  bekng  te 
the  desert  between  Egypt  and  Aaia,  near  the  SiibooisB 
lake,  which  the  Eg}'ptians  call  the  exhalatioas  of  TV- 
phon.  S&b  also  Jablonsky,  Opiuc  i,  161 ;  SchuhhcA 
Parodies,  p.  152.  But  Miss  F.  Coriwax  (**  Bephaim,"  in 
the  Jourru  of  Sac  Lit,  1851,  p.  151)  identifies  this  tribe 
with  the  original  Memphites,  whose  capital,  **  the  dvdl- 
ing  of  Ptah,"  Na-Ptah,  is  contracted  in  Hebrew  into 
Naph  (r|3).  **  If  we  may  judge  from  th^  positicMi  in 
the  list  of  theMizraites,  according  to  the  Masoretic  text 
(in  the  Sept.  in  Gen.  x  they  follow  the  Ladim  and  pre- 
cede the  Anamim,  'Ei'c/icnci/i),  immediately  after  tbe 
Lehabim,  who  doubtless  dwelt  to  the  west  of  EgypCr 
and  before  the  Pathrusim,  who  inhabited  that  coantnr, 
the  Naphtuhim  were  probably  settled  at  first,  or  at  tbe 
time  when  Gen.  x  was  written,  either  in  Egypt  or  ion 
mediately  to  the  west  of  iL  In  Ck>ptic  tbe  diy  Mam 
and  the  neighboring  territoTv,  which  probably  oon«> 
sponded  to  the  older  Mareotic  nome,  is  called  pipkaii^ 
or  piphaiad^  a  name  composed  of  the  word  ^mai  or 
phaiad,  of  unknown  meaning,  with  tbe  plural  defintte 
article  pi  prefixed.  In  hieroglyphics  mentioa  is  made 
of  a  nation  or  confederacy  of  tribes  conquered  by  the 
Egyptians  called  *  the  Nine  Bows,"  a  name  which  ChaD- 
pollion  read  Naphii,  or,  as  we  should  write  it,  NA- 
PETIT,  <the  bows,'  though  he  called  them  *tbe  Nine 
Bows*  (or  *  nine  peoples,'  Bnigsch,  Geogr,  /n$ehr.  ii,  Sif>. 
It  seems,  however,  more  reasonable  to  suppoee  thai  vr 
should  read  (ix)  PETO,  *  the  Nine  Bows,*  literally,  h 
is  also  doubtful  whether  the  Coptic  name  of  Maica  ooa* 
tains  the  word  *  bow,'  which  is  only  found  in  the  fam 
pite  (S.  masc)  and/^At/  (M.  fem.  *a  rainbow*);  but  it  i» 
possible  that  the  aecoud  part  of  the  former  may  have 
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been  originally  the  same  as  the  latter.  It  is  notewor- 
thy that  there  should  be  two  geographical  names  con- 
nected with  the  bow  in  hieroglyphicSi  the  one  of  a 
country,  MEKU-PET, '  the  island  of  the  bow/  probably 

^lEROE,  and  the  other  of  a  nation  or  oonfederacyi  *  the 
Nine  Bows,  and  that  in  the  list  of  the  Hamites  there 
should  be  two  similar  names.  Phut  and  Naphtuhim,  be- 
sides Cush,  probably  of  like  sense.  Nu  important  histor- 
ical notice  of  the  Nine  Bows  has  been  found  in  the  Egyp- 
tian inscriptions:  they  are  only  spoken  of  in  a  general 
manner  when  the  kings  are  said,  in  laudatory  inscrip- 
tions, to  have  subdued  great  nations,  such  as  the  Ne- 
groes, or  extensive  countries,  such  as  Klsh,  or  Cusb. 
Perhaps  therefore  this  name  is  that  of  a  confederacy  or 
of  a  widely-spread  nation,  of  which  the  members  or 
tribes  are  spoken  of  separately  in  records  of  a  more  par- 
ticular character,  treating  of  special  conquests  of  the 
Pharaohs  or  enumeratuig  their  tributaries"  (Smith). 
"It  appears  more  probable,  however,  to  identify  the 
Naphtuhim  with  the  city  of  Naphata  or  Napata^  the 
capital  of  an  ancient  Ethiopian  kingdom,  and  one  of 
the  most  splendid  cities  in  Africa  (Strabo,  xvii,  p.  820 ; 
Pllny,  HisU  Nat,  vi,  85 ;  Ptolemy,  iv,  7).  Strabo  states 
that  Napata  was  the  royal  seat  of  queen  Candace,  a  fact 
which  mav  connect  one  of  the  most  ancient  tribes  of  the 
Old  Testament  with  an  incident  in  apostolic  history 
(Acts  viii,  27).  The  city  and  its  territory  lay  upon  the 
southern  frontier  of  Mizraim,  at  the  great  bend  of  the 
Nile  in  Soudan,  and  having  the  desert  of  Bahinda  on 
the  south.  The  ruins  of  the  city  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  are  extensive  and  splendid,  consisting  of  pyra- 
mids, temples,  sphinxes,  and  sculptures.  The  modem 
name  is  Meroi  or  Merawe;  though  some  ge<^raphere 
do  not  adopt  this  view  (Ritter,  ErdkuruUf  i,  591).  The 
connection  of  this  city  with  Egypt  is  shown  by  the 
character  of  its  ruins.  There  is  a  temple  of  Osiris  and 
another  of  Ammon ;  and  there  is  a  necropolis  on  whose 
gateway  Osiris  is  figured  receiving  gifts  as  the  god  of 
the  lower  world.  Two  lions  of  red  granite  of  beautiful 
workmanship  were  found  here,  and  brought  to  England 
by  lord  Prudhoe,  afterwards  duke  of  Northumberland. 
They  are  at  present  in  the  British  Museum  (Htiskijis, 
TraveU,  p.  161, 288 ;  Layard,  i^tfi.  and  Bab,  p.  157 ;  Ka- 
lisch.  On  GenesUj  p.  265;  Smith,  Lui,  of  Gr.  and  Bom. 
Geoff,  ii,  S96r  (Kitto). 

ITapier,  Lord  Johx,  of  Merchiston,  Scotland,  cele- 
brated speciidly  as  a  mathematician,  but  noted  also  as  a 
religions  writer,  was  bom  in  1550.  He  studied  at  the 
University  of  St.  Andrews,  Edinburgh,  aA;er  which  he 
travelled  through  France,  Italy,  and  Germany.  Upon 
his  return  home  he  applied  himself  especially  to  math- 
ematics, in  which  he  secured  a  great  and  lasting  repu- 
tation by  his  discovery  of  logarithms.  He,  however, 
also  devoted  some  time  to  the  study  of  theology.  His 
work  on  the  Kevelation  indicates  the  most  acute  in- 
vestigatioiu  It  is  a  most  curious  and  learned  work 
on  the  Apocalypse,  and  is  entitled  A  pkane  Ditoovtry 
of  the  whole  kevelation  of  St.  John,  set  down  in  two 
Treatites;  whereunto  are  atmexed  certain  Oradee  of 
Sibiflla  (5th  ed.,  corrected  and  amended,  Edinb.  1645, 
4to).  In  the  dedication  he  gives  some  advice  to  king 
James  on  religious  matters,  and  on  the  propriety  of  ref- 
ormation in  his  own  *' house,  family,  and  court.*'  It 
was  translated  into  French,  Dutch,  and  German.  Na- 
pier was  in  a  certain  sense  an  adventist.  He  looked 
for  an  early  consummation  of  the  millennium.  The 
date  he  believed  to  be  about  1688.  Napier  died  April 
3,  1617.  See  Life,  Writinge,  and  Inventions  of  John 
Napier,  by  the  Earl  of  Buchan  and  Walter  Minto  (1787) ; 
Mark  Napier,  Memoirs  of  J.  Napier  (1884) ;  Chambers, 
Biog.  DicL  of  Scotsmen,  s.  v. ;  Darling,  Cyclop,  BUbliog. 
iif  2152;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. ; 
Westminster  Rev.  July,  1835. 

IVapkiii,  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  vovBapiov, 
Vul^.  sudurium  in  Luke  xix,  20 ;  John  ii,  44 ;  xx,  7 ; 
which,  however,  is  rendered  "handkerchief  in  Acts 


xix,  12,  where  it  is  associated  with  aprons,  mftuciv^ia : 
they  are  classed  together,  inasmuch  as  they  refer  to 
objects  of  a  very  similar  character.  Both  wurds  are  of 
Latin  origin :  aoudaptov  =  sudarium,  from  sudo,  "  to 
sweat**  (the  Lutheran  translation  preserves  the  reference 
to  its  etymology  in  its  rendering,  schweissiuch) ;  ctfu- 
cjr^f  ov  =«efmcMo(»Mi»,  L  e.  '^  a  hidf  girdle."  Neither  is 
much  used  by  classical  writers;  the  sudarium  is  referred 
to  as  used  for  wiping  the  fdoe  (**candido  frontem  sudario 
tergeret,"  QuintiL  vi,  8)  or  hands  (^sudario  manus  ter- 
gens,  quod  in  collo  habebat,"  Petron.  infragm,  Truyur. 
cap.  67) ;  and  also  as  worn  over  the  face  for  the  purpose 
of  concealment  (Sueton.  m  Neron,  cap  48) :  the  word  was 
introduced  by  the  Romans  into  Palestine,  where  it  was 
adopted  by  the  Jews,  in  the  form  K*1*T'0,  as  =nnBaT3 
in  Ruth  iii,  15.  The  sudarium  is  noticed  in  the  N.  T. 
as  a  wrapper  to  fold  up  money  (Luke  xix,  20) — as  a 
doth  bound  fibout  the  head  of  a  corpse  (John  xi,  44; 
XX,  7),  being  probably  brought  from  the  crown  of  the 
head  under  the  chin — and,  lastly,  as  an  article  of  dress 
that  could  easily  be  removed  (Acts  xix,  12),  probably  a 
handkerchief  wom  on  the  head  like  the  keffieh  of  the 
Bedouin.  The  semicinctium  is  noticed  by  Martial,  xiv, 
epigr.  168,  and  by  Petron.  in  Satyr,  cap  04.  ITie  dis- 
tinction between  the  dnctus  and  the  senndnctiam  con- 
sisted in  its  width  (Isidor.  Orig,  xix,  83) :  with  regard 
to  the  character  of  the  ihiukMiov,  the  v^^y  uiference 
from  the  passage  in  which  it  occurs  (Acts  xix,  12)  is 
that  it  was  easily  removed  from  the  person,  and  proba- 
bly was  wom  next  to  the  skin.  According  to  Suidas, 
the  distinction  between  the  sudarium  and  the  semicinc- 
Hum  was  very  small,  for  he  explains  the  latter  by  the 
former,  mfiiri  v^cov '  ^okioXiov  ^  nov^apiov,  the  ^kw- 
\iov  being  a  species  of  head-dress :  Hesychius  likewise 
explains  aifUKiv^iov  by  ^actoXtov.  According  to  the 
scholiast  (in  Cod.  Steph.),  as  quoted  by  Schleusner  {Lex. 
8.  V.  aovSdpiov),  the  distinction  between  the  two  terms 
is  that  the  sudarium  was  wom  on  the  head,  and  the 
semicinctium  used  as  a  handkerchief.  The  difference 
was  probably  not  in  the  shape,  but  in  the  use  of  the  ar- 
ticle; we  may  conceive  them  to  have  been  bands  of 
linen  of  greater  or  less  size,  which  might  be  adapted  to 
many  purposes,  like  the  article  now  called  lungi  among 
the  Arabs,  which  is  applied  sometimes  as  a  ginUe,  at 
other  times  as  a  turban  (WeUsted,  Travels,  i,  821 ).— 
Smith.    See  Apron;  Handkerchief. 

Kapkins  are  used  in  some  Christian  churches,  e.  g. 
in  those  of  the  Romish  communion,  in  the  ministration 
of  the  LortVs  Supper,  and  the  custom  is  claimed  to  be 
of  patristic  or  even  apostolic  origin.  There  is  certainly 
evidence  that  linen  and  silk  cloths  were  used  as  far  back 
as  the  6th  century  to  cover  the  eucharistic  elements  pre- 
vious to  consecration  and  administration.  Oftentimes 
their  "  altar  napkins,**  as  they  were  usually  called,  were 
richly  adorned,  and  very  costly.  There  is  notice  of 
such  practice  in  the  pontificate  of  Vitalienus,  in  the  7th 
century.  The  emperor  Gonstantius,  when  visiting  at 
Rome  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  presented  a  piece  of  gold- 
embroidered  altar  napkin :  "  Super  altare  pallium  auro 
textUe**  {In  VitaHam,  185,  15).  In  the  8th  century 
pope  Zacharias  presented  to  the  same  altar  a  napkin  of 
the  same  make,  enriched  furthermore  by  precious  jew- 
els, and  ornamented  with  a  representation  of  Christ's 
nativity:  ** Fecit  vestem  super  altare  beati  Petri  ex 
auro  textam,  habentem  nativitatem  Domini  Dei  et  Sal- 
vatoris  Jesu  Christi,  omavitque  eam  gemmis  pretiosis** 
(Anast.  In  Zach.  219,  5).  The  expressions  ^'in  altari,** 
**  super  altare,*'  to  designate  such  altar-cloths,  make  it 
plain  that  they  were  not  used  like  altar-cloths  in  our 
day,  but  were  napkins  used  as  we  see  linen  used  in  the 
communion  service  in  the  churches  of  to-day.  Priers 
thinks  that  these  cloths  served  the  double  purpose  of 
altar-cloths  and  napkins,  covering  both  altar  and  the 
elements  consecrated  thereon.  See  Martigny,  Diet,  des 
Antiquitis  Chretiennes,  p.  427  sq. 

Naples,  an  Italian  province,  deserves  treatment 
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here  as  it  was  formerly  an  independent  kingdom  which, 
together  with  Sicily,  constituted  the  territory  known  as 
the  Two  Sicilies,  and,  occupying  the  south  end  of  the 
Italian  peninsula,  consisted  of  the  continental  territory 
of  Naples  and  the  insular  dependency  of  Sicily.  Ex- 
tending over  an  area  of  412  square  miles,  it  contained, 
in  1872,  a  population  of  907,752  souls.  The  article 
Italy  has  already  pointed  out  the  part  which  this 
province  has  played  in  the  history  of  the  booted  land, 
yet  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  add  here  a  few  sup- 
plementary notes,  to  afford  our  readers  a  better  resnmti 
of  the  historical  data  of  Naples. 

In  ancient  times  this  territory  was  divided  into  nu- 
merous petty  states  independent  of  each  other,  and  its 
inhabitants  were  of  various  races.  Many  of  the  ancient 
Italian  states  arose  from  Greek  colonies  which  had 
been  founded  previous  to  tlie  7th  century  B.G.  The 
ancient  historical  importance  of  Naples  is  attested  by 
the  splendor  of  its  cities  and  the  warlike  fenown  of  its 
population.  On  its  conquest  by  the  Komans,  the  great 
Neapolitan  cities  severally  adopted  the  municipal,  fed- 
erative, or  colonist  form  of  government,  and  gradually 
assimilated  their  laws  and  customs  to  those  of  their 
conquerors.  After  the  downfall  of  the  Western  Empire 
Naples  was  seized  by  Odoacer,  but  soon  afterwards 
(A.D.  490)  it  was  subjected  by  the  Goths,  and  in  the 
following  century  by  the  Lombards,  who  established  in 
it  various  independent  duchies,  as  Benevento,  Spoleto, 
Salerno,  Capua,  etc  Most  of  these  were  overthrown 
by  invading  bands  of  Arabs,  Saracens,  and  Byzantines. 
While  the  last  were  yet  in  power,  Sergius  (A.D.  875), 
then  duke  of  Naples,  is  accounted  to  have  been  in  secret 
and  friendly  intercourse  with  the  Saracens,  and  after 
direct  interference  on  the  part  of  the  pope,  a  church- 
man secured  for  a  time  control  of  the  country.  He,  how- 
ever, fell  into  the  same  unhallowed  policy  as  Sergius, 
and  gave  the  papacy  much  trouble.  Finally,  the  whole 
country  was  subdued  by  the  Normans  in  the  11th  cen- 
tury. They  subsequently  erected  Naples  and  Sicily 
into  a  kingdom,  and  established  a  new  political,  ecclesi- 
astical, and  military  system.  To  the  Norman  dynasty 
suco^lded  that  of  the  Hohenstaufen,  whose  rule  was 
marked  by  an  immense  intellectual  and  social  advance- 
ment of  the  people;  but  the  vindictive  enmity  with 
which  the  papal  see  regarded  this  dynasty,  provoked 
by  the  independent  policy  pursued  here  by  Frederick  II 
(see  Lea,  Studies  in  Ch,  Hitf,  p.  899, 192),'  led  to  the  in- 
vasion of  Naples  by  Charles  of  Anjou,  who,  notwith- 
standing the  heroic  resistance  of  king  Manfred,  at  the 
battle  of  Benevento  (1266)  annihilated  the  power  of 
the  Hohenstaufen.  The  ascendency  of  Charles  of  An- 
jou  was  further  effectually  secured  by  the  treacherous 
defeat  and  decapitation  (1268)  of  Konradin,  the  last 
male  heir  to  the  throne.  By  the  Sicilian  Vetpera  (q.  v.) 
the  island  of  Sicily  was,  however,  wrested  in  1282  from 
his  grasp,  and  became  an  appanage  of  the  Spanish  crown. 
The  predominance  of  the  Neapolitan  Gudph,  or  papal 
party,  during  the  glorious  reign  of  Robert  I ;  the  de- 
praved licentiousness  of  his  heiress  and  granddaughter, 
Joanna;  the  fearful  ravages  committed  by  predatory 
bands  of  German  mercenaries  and  by  the  plague ;  the 
futile  attempts  of  the  Anjou  sovereigns  to  recover  Sicily; 
and  the  envenomed  feuds  of  rival  claimants  to  the  throne, 
are  the  leading  features  of  the  history  of  Naples  during 
the  rule  of  this  dynasty,  which  expired  with  the  profli- 
gate Joanna  II  in  1435,  and  was  followed  by  that  of 
Aragon,  which  had  ruled  Sicily  from  the  time  of  the 
Sicilian  Vespers.  During  the  tenure  of  the  Aragon 
race,  various  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  by  the 
house  of  Anjou  to  recover  their  lost  sovereignty;  and 
the  country,  especially  near  the  coast,  was  repeatedly 
ravaged  by  the  Turks  (1480).  In  fact,  after  the  death 
of  Alfonso,  the  first  ruler  of  the  Aragon  dynasty,  the 
country  groaned  under  a  load  of  miser}%  Wars,  defen- 
sive and  offensive,  were  incessant ;  the  country  was  im- 
poverished ;  and  a  conspiracy  of  the  nobles  to  remedy 
the  condition  of  aflSurs  was  productive  of  the  most  lam- 


entable results,  both  to  the  conspiratorB  themsdra  tad 
to  the  other  influential  Neapolitan  families.    In  I4d5 
Charles  YIII  of  France  invaded  Naples,  and  though  he 
was  compelled  to  withdraw  in  the  same  year,  his  ncoes* 
sor,  Louis  XII,  with  the  treacherous  assiMance  of  Fcnii- 
nand  (the  Catholic)  of  Spain,  succeeded  in  oonqiwriog  the 
country  in  1501.    Two  yean  afterwards  the  Spaniards 
under  Gonzalvo  di  Cordova  drove  oat  the  French,  and 
the  country  from  this  time  became  a  province  of  Spair. 
Sicily  had  previously  (1479)  been  annexed  to  the  Bamc 
kingdom.     During  the  two  centuries  of  Spanish  nle  in 
Naples,  the  parliaments  which  had  existed  finm  the 
time  of  the  Normans  fell  into  desuetude,  the  exerdae  of 
supreme  authority  devolved  on  viceroys;  and  to  their 
ignorance,  rapacity,  and  oppressive  adminiatraticm  mar 
safely  be  ascribed  the  unexampled  misery  and  abate- 
ment of  this  period.    But  not  only  in  secular  alEaira  diil 
the  Spanish  rule  prove  baneful  to  thu  Italian  teniiufr. 
Prot^tantism  had  early  gained  a  footing  here,  and  the 
Spaniards  therefore  worked  zealously  to  introduce  the 
Inquisition.    The  repugnance  of  the  people  caused  it  to 
be  delayed  for  some  time ;  but  in  the  early  part  of  1564 
the  institution  was  finally  and  firmly  established  there, 
and  its  victims  soon  increased  (see  Giannone,  Hufwt 
Civile  de  Naplet,  bk.  xxxii,  ch.  v,  §  1 1).    The  scvdc 
persecutions  which  now  threatened  all  who  were  boc 
loyal  to  Rome  caused  many  to  quit  their  native  oounirr, 
and  thus  the  miseiy  of  this  unfortunate  land  va»  only 
intensified  (see  Baird,  Protestantism  m  //a%r,  p.87.W; 
Ranke,  Hist,  of  the  Papacy,  i,  161  8q.>     In  1647  the 
Neapolitans  rebelled  and  renounced  their  Spanuh  aW 
legianoe,  but  the  Spaniards  succeeded  in  qoeUinf;  ibe 
rebellion.    At  the  opening  of  last  century  Naples  (ell  to 
Austria,  and  Sicily  was  secured  by  Savoy.    In  I'lfi^ 
however,  both  Sicilies  were  reunited  under  the  Aiucrian 
rule,  and  in  1785  were  given  to  Don  Carka,  third  aon 
of  Philip  y  of  Spain,  who  ascended  the  throne  as  Chaiks 
I,  and  founded  the  Bourbon  dynasty.     His  reign  was 
marked  by  equity  and  moderation ;  great  reforms  were 
effected  in  the  administration  of  public  affiun,  science 
and  literature  were  encouraged,  and  splendid  works  of 
public  utility  were  erected  throughout  the  kingdom. 
It  was  during  his  reign  that  Pompeii  and  Herculanefla 
were  discovered.     His  successor,  Ferdinand  IT,  folkiv- 
ed  in  the  course  of  legislative  reform ;  but  on  the  piw* 
lamation  of  the  French  Republic  (1789)  his  states  weie 
invaded  by  a  French  army,  and  the  kingdom  of  Naf^les 
was  erected  into  the  Pi^henopean  Republic  (IT99l 
Ferdinand  retired  with  his  court  to  Sicily,  and  for  a 
brief  period  enjoyed  the  restoration  of  his  aoremgn 
rights  in  Naples ;  but  a  second  invasion  by  Napokon 
(1806)  ended  in  the  proclamation  of  his  brother,  Joseph 
Bonaparte,  as  king  of  Naples;  and  on  this  latter  aseun- 
ing  the  Spanish  crown,  in  1808,  that  of  Naples  was 
awarded  to  Joachim  Murat,  brother-in-law  of  Napokno. 
After  the  defeat  and  execution  of  Murat  in  18I&  the 
Bourbon  monarch,  Ferdinand  IV,  was  restored.    The 
liberal  insurrectionary  movements  in  Naples  in  1K3I 
and  1830  were  the  forerunners  of  the  Revolution  of 
1848 ;  and  in  each  case  the  party  of  progress  was  coo- 
bated  by  the  respective  kings  with  ruthless  severitr 
and  perfidious  concessions,  to  be  cancelled  and  avo^rcti 
with  sanguinary  fury  when  the  disarmed  and  cfednliMn 
patriots  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  sovereigns.    In  K"^ 
the  efforts  of  Garibaldi  brought  about  the  Italian  war, 
which  finally  resulted  in  freeing  all  Italian  territonr  fnc. 
foreign  rule,  and  thus  Naples  was  incorporated  as  part  c( 
the  newly-established  Italian  kingdonL  See  Italt.  Tb< 
city  of  Naples  is  noted  as  the  place  in  which  the  liqai^ 
faction  of  the  blood  of  Sl  Januariua  (q.  v.)  takes  place. 
(J.H.W.) 

Napoleon,  Giacoppo,  a  Roman  prelate  of  grm 
note,  was  the  descendant  of  the  distinguished  RotDsii 
house  of  the  Orsini,  and  flourished  after  the  opening  «£ 
the  14th  century.  He  was  the  head  and  reprecentativY  o^ 
the  Italian  cardinals  at  the  time  of  the  decease  of  pofe 
Clement  V  in  1814,  whom  he  had  greatly  dialiked  aad 
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bitterly  opposed  in  all  his  measorea,  and  exerted  himself 
ill  the  elevation  of  James  of  Cahors  as  pope  John  XXII. 
Cardinal  Napoleon  was  a  great  favorite  with  the  Romans, 
and  therefore  enjoyed  much  influence  at  the  papal  court 
He  was  the  cardinal  of  St.  Peter's,  and  known  general- 
ly  only  as  such.  Upon. the  decease  of  pope  Gregory  XI 
in  1376,  the  papal  conclave  had  great  difficulty  in  choos- 
ing a  successor.  The  cardinal  of  St.  Peter's  aspired  to 
the  pontificate,  and  the  Romans  anxiously  looked  for 
his  elevation ;  but  the  conclave  considered  him  too  old, 
and  the  archbishop  of  Bari  was  elevated  as  pope  Urban 
VI.  During  the  insurrection  consequent  upon  the  elec- 
tion of  pope  Innocent  YII,  the  cardinal  was  killed  in 
144H.  See  Milman,  HisL  Lot.  ChruHanUy,  vii,  16, 477, 
478. 

Napoli  (or  NaupUa  or  yahulti8\  a  city  of  Palestine, 
supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Sheciiem  (now  Nablus)y 
and  situated  about  thirty  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  is 
noted  ill  ecclesiastical  history  as  the  seat  of  a  Church 
council  held  there  in  1 120,  which  was  convoked  by  the 
patriarch  Guermondus  and  king  Baldwin,  and  was  at- 
tended by  ten  prelates  and  several  distinguished  secular 
princes.  The  canons  published  by  this  council  are  lost. 
Its  object  was  reform  in  the  Church.     See  Labb^,  Con- 

ITapoli,  Cbsare  di,  a  Sicilian  painter,  flourished 
at  Messina  about  1583.  According  to  Hackert,  he  stud- 
ied in  the  academy  of  Polidoro  da  Caravaggio  at  Mes- 
sina, and  Mraa  one  of  his  most  distinguished  disciples. 
He  was  a  perfect  imitator  of  his  master^s  style,  and 
executed  some  excellent  works  for  the  churches.  See 
Spooner,  Biog.  Hitt.  of  the  Fine  A  rUf  ii,  608. 

ITarada.    See  Narrda. 

ITaraka,  the  hell  of  the  Hindfts,  according  to  Mann 
(q.  v.),  is  divided  into  twenty-one  cells  or  apartments, 
each  of  them  10,000  yojanas  in  length,  breadth,  and 
height.  The  walls  are  said  to  be  nine  yojanas  in  thick- 
ness, and  of  so  dazzling  a  brightness  that  they  burst 
the  eyes  of  those  who  look  at  them,  even  from  the  dis- 
tance of  100  yojanas.  Each  hell  is  so  enclosed  that  there 
is  no  possibility  of  escape  from  it.  Manu,  the  celebrat- 
ed Uindii  Moses,  gives  a  general  description,  dwelling 
with  considerable  detail  on  the  tortures  which  await  the 
impious  in  the  other  world.  *'  They  will  be  mangled  (in 
these  hells)  by  ravens  and  owls ;  they  will  swallow  cakes 
boiling  hot,  walk  over  burning  sands,"  etc  The  Pur&- 
iiaa,  of  course,  also  furnish  an  account  of  Naraka,  and 
they  are  indeed  far  more  systematic  The  Vishnu- 
Purana,  for  instance,  not  only  names  twenty-eight  such 
hells,  but  distinctly  assigns  each  of  them  to  a  particular 
class  of  nnners.  Thus  a  man  who  bears  false  witnera, 
or  utters  a  falsehood,  is  condemned  to  the  hell  Raurava 
(Le.  fearful) ;  one  who  causes  abortion,  plunders  a  town, 
kills  a  cow,  or  strangles  a  man,  goes  to  the  hell  Rodha 
(L  e.  obstruction) ;  the  murderer  of  a  Brahmin,  stealer 
of  gold,  or  drinker  of  wine,  goes  to  the  hell  Sukara  (Le. 
swine);  and  so  on.  Besides  these  twenty-eight  hells, 
however,  which  the  Purana  names,  we  are  told  of  "  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  others  in  which  sinners  pay  the 
penalty  of  their  crimes."    See  Hinduism. 

Narasingha  (a  Sanscrit  word  from  nam,  '*  a  man," 
and  sinffha,  **a  lion,"  i.e.  the  man4ioH)  is  the  name,  in 
Uindii  mythology,  of  the  fourth  avatar  of  Vishnilu  It 
is  related  that  Hiranyakasipn,  by  his  penances  and 
sacrifices  in  honor  of  Brahma,  had  obtained  as  a  boon 
from  that  deity  that  he  should  possess  universal  mon- 
archy, and  be  wholly  exempt  from  death  or  injury  from 
ever}'  god,  man,  or  creature  in  existence.  Having  now 
nothing  to  fear,  his  arrogance  and  impiety  became  in- 
sufferable. He  had,  however,  a  son  of  a  wholly  differ- 
ent character,  and  remarkable  for  his  piety  and  virtue. 
The  son,  reproving  his  father's  wickedness,  once  said  to 
him  that  the  Deity  was  present  everywhere.  '*Is  he 
in  that  pillar?"  said  the  angiy  tyrant.  **  Yes,"  replied 
the  son.  Thereupon  Hiranyakasipn,  in  contempt,  struck 
the  pillar  with  his  sword,  when  the  stony  mass  fell  asun- 


der, and  a  being,  half  man  and  half  lion,  issuing  from  its 
centre,  tore  to  pieces  the  impious  wretch  who  had  thus 
insulted  and  defied  the  divine  Power.  See  Moor,  Hindu 
PantheoHf  p.  17, 120;  Coleman,  Hindu  Mythology^  p.  18  sq. 

Narayana  is  a  Sanscrit  word  of  somewhat  uncer- 
tain etymol(^y,  commonly  supposed  to  signify  moving 
upon  the  waters  J  and  applied  in  the  Hindd  mythology 
to  the  univexsal  divine  Spirit,  which  existed  before  all 
worlds  (comp.  Gen.  i,  3).  In  this  sense  Narayana  may 
be  regarded  as  another  name  for  Brahm  (q.  v.).  but  it  is 
also  frequently  used  as  one  of  the  many  appellations  of 
VLshnii.     See  Moor,  Hindu  Pantheon,  p.  102. 

Narayani  is  the  consort  (or  sakti)  of  Narayana, 
considered  as  Vishnii,  and  hence  a  name  of  Lakshmi 
(q.  v.). 

IVarbomie,  Councila  op  {ConcUium  Narbonense), 
were  held  from  the  5th  to  the  opening  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury. Several  of  these  have  an  important  bearing  on  the 
ecclesiastical  history  of  France,  and  have  made  the  name 
of  this  old  city  famous.  Narbonne  is  situated  in  South- 
em  France,  fifty-five  miles  from  Montpellier,  and  was 
called  by  the  Romans  Narbo  Martiut,  Being  only  eight 
miles  from  the  sea,  the  place  was  an  important  commer- 
cial centre.  It  was  the  second  settlement  founded  in 
South  Gallia  by  the  Romans,  and  was  considered  by 
them  an  important  acquisitiori,  both  for  its  strength 
and  as  the  key  to  the  road  into  Spain.  Under  Tiberius 
it  flourished  greatly ;  the  arts  and  sciences  being  culti- 
vated with  success,  and  its  schools  rivalling  for  a  long 
time  those  of  Rome.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
Narbonne  was  known  to  the  Greeks  dOO  B.C.  About 
A.D.  309  it  became  the  capital  of  Gallia  Narbonensis, 
and  contained  among  other  buildings  a  capitol,  theatre, 
forum,  aqueducts,  triumphal  arches,  etc  It  was  taken 
in  719  by  the  Saracens,  who  planted  there  a  Moslem  col- 
ony, and  destroyed  the  churches.  In  8^9  it  came  into 
the  hands  of  the  Northmen.  During  the  11th  and  12th 
centuries  it  was  a  flourishing  manufacturing  city,  but 
subsequently  it  fell  into  comparative  decay,  and  is  now 
entirely  destitute  of  any  monument  of  its  former  splen- 
dor. The  first  council  was  held  there  in  589,  Migetius, 
archbishop  of  Toledo,  presiding,  and  eight  Gallican 
bishops  attending.  Its  only  important  action  was  the 
confirmation  of  the  acts  of  the  Council  of  Toledo  (589). 
The  second  and  third  council,  held  there  in  791  and 
1054  respectively,  are  of  no  special  import  The 
fourth,  however,  was  of  great  consequence,  inasmuch 
as  enactments  were  made  against  the  spread  of  the 
Reformation,  then  beginning  to  extend  on  the  Conti- 
nent. This  council  was  held  in  1227,  Peter,  arch- 
bishop of  Narbonne,  presiding;  twenty  canons  were 
published.  The  second,  third,  and  fourth  relate  to  ex- 
communicated persons  and  to  the  Jews :  the  latter,  in 
canon  8,  are  directed  to  carry  upon  the  bosom  the  figure 
of  a  wheel  to  distinguish  therti,  and  are  forbidden  to  work 
on  Sundays  and  festivals.  Canon  4  orders  them  to  pay 
yearly  at  Easter  a  certain  sum  for  each  family,  as  an 
offering  to  the  parish  church.  Canons  13, 14, 15,  and 
16  are  directed  against  heretics,  and  charge  the  bish- 
ops to  station  in  every  parish  spies  to  make  inquiry 
into  heresies  and  notorious  crimes,  and  to  give  in  their 
report  to  them.  Count  Raymond,  the  count  de  Foix, 
the  viscount  Besiers,  the  people  of  Toulouse,  and  all 
heretics  and  their  abettors,  were  publicly  excommuni- 
cated, and  their  persons  and  property  given  up  to  the 
attacks  of  the  first  aggressor  (Labbfj,  Cone,  xi,  304). 
The  fifth  council  was  held  in  12^5,  and  there  the  arch- 
bishops of  Narbonne,  Aries,  and  Aix,  assisted  by  several 
other  prelates,  by  the  pope's  command,  drew  up  a  grand 
rule  concerning  the  penances,  etc,  which  the  preaching 
friars  (lately  appointed  inquisitors  in  those  parts)  should 
impose  upon  heretics,  i.  e.  upon  those  whom  they  had 
exempted  from  prison  on  accotmt  of  prompt  surrender 
within  the  specified  time  of  grace,  and  voluntary  infor- 
mation against  themselves  and  others.  They  were  di- 
rected to  come  to  church  eyery  Sunday,  bearing  the 
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croMi,  and  to  present  themselves  to  the  cunto  between 
the  singini,-  of  the  epistle  and  the  gospel,  holding  in  their 
hands  the  rod  with  which  to  noeive  chastisement ;  to  dti 
the  same  at  all  prooessions ;  to  be  present  eveiy  Sunday 
at  mass,  vespers,  and  sermons;  to  carry  arms  at  their  own 
expense  in  defence  of  the  faith  and  of  the  Church  against 
the  Saracens,  etc.  Those  heretics  who  had  not  so  sur- 
rendered themselves,  or  who  in  any  other  way  had  ren- 
dered themselves  unworthy  of  indulgence,  but  who  nev- 
ertheless submitted  to  the  Church,  were  ordered  to  be 
imprisoned  for  life;  but  as  their  number  was  so  great 
that  it  was  impossible  to  build  prisons  sufficient  to  con- 
tain them,  the  preaching  friars  were  permitted  to  defer 
their  imprisonment  until  they  had  received  the  pope's 
instructions.  As  for  those  who  refused  obedience,  who 
would  neither  enter  the  prison  nor  remain  there,  they 
were  abandoned  to  the  secular  arm  without  further  hear- 
ing, as  were  also  the  relapsed.  The  rest  of  these  twenty- 
nine  canons  are  conceived  in  the  same  cruel  spirit — a 
spirit  very  contrary  to  that  of  the  Church  and  of  the  eariy 
councils,  and  equdly  wanting  in  wisdom,  mildness,  and 
charity  (Fleury,  Nitt.  EecU$kuHquM;  Labb^,  Cone  zi, 
487).  A  sixth  ooundl,  held  April  16, 1874,  Peter,  arch- 
biKhop  of  Naibonne,  presiding,  promulgated  twenty- 
eight  canons,  aimed  at  the  suppression  of  provincial 
councils  and  the  preaching  of  laymen  or  excommuni- 
cated priests,  encouraging  beres}'  bunting,  forbidding 
burial  to  the  excommunicated,  and  granting  an  indul- 
gence to  those  who  pray  for  the  pope  (Labbe,  Cone, 
[App.  ]  xi,  2493).  A  seventh  council,  held  in  1651,  Alex. 
Zerbiiiet,  vicar-general  of  the  cardinalHuchbishop  of 
Narbonne,  presiding,  promulgated  sixty-six  canons,  of 
which  the  first  contains  a  confession  of  faith,  nnade  nec- 
essary by  the  spread  of  liberalism  and  the  Reformation, 
and  the  second  to  the  ninth  relate  to  the  qualifications 
of  candidates  for  orders;  the  tenth  forbids  ordination  of 
the  diseased,  maimed,  or  stutterers ;  the  thirteenth  to  the 
twenty-fourth  relato  to  the  life,  habits,  eto.,  of  the  der- 
gy,  and  betray  a  great  decline  of  Christianity  in  the 
priesthood,  as  there  were  canons  passed  against  their 
frequenting  of  taverns,  gambling,  etc ;  the  fifty-second 
directs  medical  men  to  exhort  their  patients  to  confess 
to  their  priests  (Labbe,  Cone  xv,  6).  An  eighth  coun- 
cil, held  in  1607,  archbishop  Louis  de  Vervins  of  Nar- 
bonne presiding,  and  seven  other  bishops  attending, 
published  forty-nine  canons  of  faith  and  discipline,  sim- 
ilar to  those  enacted  in  most  of  the  synods  held  after  the 
Council  of  Trent.  The  most  important  is  the  second 
canon,  which  forbids  any  person  to  possess  or  read  the 
Scriptures  in  the  French  version  without  the  bishop's 
consent  in  writing.  The  thirty-ninth  canon  forbids 
dancing,  and  eating  and  buying  and  selling  in  churches ; 
also  forbids  dogs  in  churches;  orders  cleanliness,  etc 
(Labb^,  Cone  xv,  1578).  See  also  Wessenberg,  Geach. 
der  Kiifihenrtrwrnmlungen,  ii,  59 ;  Hefele,  ConciUen  Ge- 
scAicA/e  (see  Index  in  voL  v) ;  Landon,  Mcamal  of  Coun- 
ca»,s.T.     (J.H.W.) 

Karbonni,  Moses  (also  called  Mttitrt  VidcX),  a 
Jewish  writer  of  note,  was  bom  about  1800.  His  fa- 
ther, Joshua  of  Narbonne,  was  a  resident  of  Perpignan, 
and  being  deeply  interested  in  the  Jewish,  i.  e.  Maimo- 
ntdistic  philosophy,  instructed  his  son  in  that  branch 
of  science.  Vidal  cultivated  also  metaphysics,  and 
admired  likewise  Averroes  or  Avicebron  (q.  v.),  whose 
worics  he  especially  commented  upon.  His  knowledge 
he  enlarged  by  travelling  from  1345  to  1362.  He  was 
obliged  to  leave  his  place  when  the  populace  massa- 
cred the  Jews  at  the  time  that  the  "  black  death**  was 
ravaging  all  Europe,  and  he  not  only  lost  all  his  prop- 
erty, but  ako,  what  was  more  painful  to  him,  all  his 
books.  This,  however,  did  not  prevent  him  from  fin- 
ishing his  great  work  at  Soria — a  commentary  on  Mai- 
monides's  Mort  NebucAim,  D'»2'^aa  H-.I^D  nBOb  *nxa 
(lately  edited  by  Goldenthal  [Vienna,  1852]),  which  he 
commenced  at  Toledo  in  1355,  and  which  has  been  ren- 
dered into  Latin  by  B.  Solomon  bar-Maimon,  and  pub- 


liithed  by  Is.  Euchel  (Bertin,  1791 ;  Wien,  1818:  Sub- 
bach,  1828,  etc).  Vidal  also  translated  into  Hebrew 
from  the  Arabic  of  Algaxali :  1,  on  the  Unity  of  God  >- 
2,  on  Divine  Providence  :~3,  on  the  Utility  of  Logic. 
He  died  In  1862.  See  Furst,  BibL  Judaica^  iii,  17; 
Grtttz,  GetdL  d,  Juden,  vii,  852,  868  (Leipsic,  187S); 
Etheridge,  Introd.  to  Hebr,  LiteraL  p.  261 ;  De  fioagi. 
Dizionario  (Germ,  transl),  p.  242  aq.;  Undo,  Ilut.  of 
the  Jetot  m  Spaitit  p.  159 ;  Finn,  Sq>hardimy  p.  894 ;  Jost. 
Gesck,  d,  JudentL  «.  s.  S^bfn,  iii,  84;  Hunk,  MiUtwffs. 
p.  592  sq. ;  and  PhUomphk  det  Ju\fi  (Germ.  transL  by 
&  Beer),  p.  88  sq.,  118  eq.;  Zunz,  Additamenta  zun 
Leiptiger  Katahg  d  if eftr.  codL  p.  825  aq.     ( a  P.) 

Naicia'ans  (Gr.  'SapKtvtro^^  a  well-known  flower, 
oomp.  vdptni),  a  Roman,  among  whose  kinsmen  (so  Autb. 
Vers,  in  marg.  renders  ro^*  cc  rov  N^rpritftfov,  text  has 
**  household")  or  friends  were  C^hristians,  whom  Fiul 
salutes  (Rom.  xvi,  11).  A.D.  55.  Neander  {Pfan,  i. 
884)  supposes  him  to  be  the  spme  with  Narcissus,  fireed- 
man  and  private  secretary  of  the  emperor  Qaudim 
(Pliny  H,  N.  xxxiii,  47;  Sueton.  Claud,  88),  who  ex- 
ercised unbounded  influence  over  that  emperor,  but  was 
put  to  death  on  the  aocesuon  of  Nero,  AS).  54  (Tsci- 
tu^  AmaL  xiii,  1,  57,  65;  Dio  Cass.  Ix,  34).  But 
this  is  inconsistent  with  the  probable  date  of  the  Epittle. 
**  Dio  Cassius  (Ixiv,  3)  mentions  another  Narcisbus,  who 
probably  was  living  in  Rome  at  that  time ;  he  attained 
to  some  notoriety  as  an  associate  of  Nero*  and  was  pat  to 
an  ignominious  death  with  Helius,  Patrobins,  Locusts, 
and  others,  on  the  accession  of  Galba,  A.D.  68.  His 
name,  however  (see  Reimar's  note,  ad  loc),  was  at  that 
time  too  common  in  Rome  to  give  any  probability  to 
the  guess  that  he  was  the  Narcissus  mentioned  by  St 
PauL  A  late  and  improbable  tradition  (Pseudo-Hip- 
polytus)  makes  Narcissus  <me  of  the  seventy  disciples, 
and  bishop  of  Athens"  (Smith). 

Narcissus,  St.,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  was  bom  about 
the  year  98.  One  of  the  most  worthy  priests  belonging 
to  the  clergy  of  Jerusalem,  he  was  over  eighty  yean  old 
when  he  was  elected  to  succeed  Dulichianus,  twenty- 
ninth  bishop  from  the  apostles.  Notwithstanding  his 
advanced  age,  he  governed  his  Church  with  the  zeal  sod 
vigor  of  youth.  He  presided  in  197  at  the  Council  of 
CiQMrea,  in  Palestine,  where  it  was  decided  that  the 
Passover  should  be  celebrated  on  Sunday.  Three  evfl- 
dispoeed  Christians  accused  him  of  an  atrocious  crime, 
and  sustained  their  false  slanders  by  oaths.  Although 
the  Church  placed  no  faith  in  their  afiSrmations,  Nar- 
cissus proflted  by  this  circumstance  to  (ollow  a  long- 
cherishe<l  desire  to  live  in  the  desert.  He  left  Jeru- 
salem about  199,  and  no  one  could  discover  the  pbux 
of  his  retreat.  Divine  justice,  the  story  goes,  soon 
overtook  his  persecutors:  the  flrst  died  with  his  fiun- 
'  ily  by  the  burning  of  his  house ;  leprosy  attacked  the 
second,  and  the  third  became  blind.  Feeling  himself 
called  of  God  to  resume  the  care  of  his  Church,  Narcis- 
sus left  his  solitude  in  207 ;  and  on  arriving  at  Jerusa- 
lem he  found  his  see  occupied  by  another  bishop,  named 
Gordius,  who  had  been  elected  during  his  absence. 
Both  governed  this  diocese,  it  is  said,  until  the  death  of 
Gordius  again  left  Narcissus  sole  possessor  of  the  see. 
Extreme  age  having  at  last  rendered  him  unfit  for 
episcopal  duties,  he  took  as  coadjutor  Alexander,  bish- 
op of  Flaviade,  who  about  212,  with  the  approval  of 
the  clergy  and  of  the  people,  consented  to  take  chac|re 
of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem.  This  is  the  first  example 
of  a  bishop  being  transferred  from  one  see  to  another, 
and  given  as  coadjutor  to  a  living  bishop,  although  it  is 
true  Alexander  was  rather  the  successor  of  Narcissus, 
who  had  simply  the  honor  of  the  episcopate.  He  is  uni- 
versally  spoken  of  as  a  man  of  austere  piety,  verging  on 
asceticism.  A  great  number  of  miracles  are  attributed 
to  St.  Narcissus.  He  died  in  the  year  216,  Oct.  29, 
which  day  is  kept  in  hb  memory  by  the  Roman  C-atb- 
olics.  See  Butler,  Lives  of  the  SauKs,  iv,  809-811; 
Jerome,  De  virit  ItttutrSnta,  c  78 ;   Euaebioa^  Bist, 
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EccUg,  vi,  X ;  Prenens^,  Hist,  qfthe  Martyn  cmd  Apol- 
offisU,\K'2SA,2liii  hiuum,£ccies.  Hist,  p,4A9,4»iy  479, 
480.     (J.H.W.) 

Nard.    See  Spikknarix 

Nardit  Anoblo,  an  Italian  painter  of  religious  sub- 
jects, who,  according  to  Palomino,  passed  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  in  Spain,  flourished  about  164o.  He 
studied  under  Paulo  Veronese,  and  imitated  the  style  of 
that  master  in  all  bis  works.  It  is  probable  that  Nardi 
atuined  a  good  degree  of  excellence,  as  Philip  IV  ap- 
pointed him  painter  to  the  court.  There  are  a  number 
of  his  pictures  in  the  churches  at  Ifadrid,  among  which 
the  most  esteemed  are  the  AmutnciaUon,  of  the  Society 
of  S.  Justo;  the  Nativity  and  ConoqptUm  in  the  church 
of  the  Franciscans ;  the  Guardian  An^eif  and  3L  Micked 
fke  Archangel,  in  the  church  of  the  Barefooted  Carmel- 
ites. Nardi  died  at  Madrid  in  1660.  See  Spoouer, 
Bioff.  I/ia,  of  the  Fine  ArU,  u,  608. 

Hcurdin,  Jba3i  Fr^^ric,  an  eminent  French  Prot- 
estant divine,  was  bom  at  Montbeliard  in  1687.  He 
went  to  Germany  after  having  acquired  a  thorough 
classical  knowledge,  and  studied  theology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tubingen.  He  then  became  successively  pas- 
tor at  Hericourt  in  1714  and  at  Blamont  in  1718.  He 
(lied  in  1728.  In  the  unitv  of  a  discourse  his  sermons 
are  models  of  composition ;  the  arrangement  is  natural, 
the  language  pleasing,  the  thoughts  original  and  instruc- 
tive. A  coUectiou  of  his  sermons  was  published  under 
the  title  Le  pridioateur  ivangelique,  ou  Sermons  (4th 
ed.  Paris,  1821, 4  vols.  8vo).  See  Cjfdop,  Bibiiograph,  ii, 
2153 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  GhUrale^  s.  v. 

Hareda  (or  Narada)  is  the  name  of  a  Hindd  di- 
vinity, a  son  of  Brahma  and  Suraswati.  He  was  re- 
garded as  the  messenger  of  the  gods  and  the  inventor 
of  the  vino,  or  HindA  lute.  He  is  described  not  only 
as  a  wise  legislator,  but  also  as  an  astronomer,  a  musi- 
cian, and  a  distuiguished  warrior.  His  name  is  fre- 
quently met  with  in  Hindd  mythology  See  Coleman, 
Hindu  Mgtkology,  p.  7. 

Kareg  (or  Naregatsi),  Greoort,  an  Armenian 
ascetic  writer,  was  bom  in  951.  He  was  placed  while 
young  in  the  convent  of  Nareg,  of  which  one  of  his  rel- 
atives was  the  abbot,  and  remained  there  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  Feb.  27,  1008.  Gregory  is  now  well 
known  by  the  name  of  the  place  where  he  flourished 
and  distinguished  himself.  He  enjoyed  the  reputation 
of  a  saint  among  his  oountrj'^men.  He  led  a  CoUeo- 
tion  of  piece*  on  mystiecd  theology,  which  is  often  too 
obscure  through  sublimity  of  style  (the  best  editions 
are  those  of  Constantinople,  1774, 12mo,  and  Venice,  1789, 
12mo): — Nomilies: — Hymns: — and  a  Commentary  on  the 
Citntides,    See  Hoefer,  .Voter.  Biog,  Genirak,  s.  v. 

Nares,  Edmund,  D.D.,  an  English  divine  of 
note,  was  bom  of  noble  and  distinguished  parentage  at 
London  in  1762,  and  was  educated  at  Westminster 
School,  where  he  continued  till  the  year  1779,  and  then 
removed  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  under  the  tuition  of 
Dr.  Randolph,  afterwards  bishop  of  London.  After  tak- 
ing his  bachelor's  degree,  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  Mer- 
ton  College  in  1788,  but  did  not  take  his  master's  degree 
till  the  year  following.  In  1792  he  entered  into  holy 
orders,  and  was  soon  afterwards  presented  to  the  cure  of 
St.  Peter's  in  the  East  by  the  college  of  which  he  was 
a  member,  and  there  he  officiated  for  some  years  with 
great  and  deserved  popularity.  He  vacated  his  fellow- 
fihip  in  1797.  on  his  marriage,  and  soon  after  was  pre- 
sented with  the  rectory  of  Biddenden.  In  1814  he  was 
given  the  professorship  of  modem  history  at  Oxford,  on 
which  occasion  he  took  his  degree  of  D.  D.  He  flourished 
in  this  position  until  after  1816.  He  died  at  Bidden- 
den, Kent,  Aug.  20,  1841.  His  publications  are,  An 
Attempt  to  show  how  far  the  Philosophioal  Notion  of  a 
Plurality  of  Worlds  is  consisteni  with  the  Lcu^uage  of 
Scripture  (1802,  8vo)  i-— Sermons  composed  for  Country 
Cowjrryations  (1808,  8vo)  \—A  View  of  the  Uddences  <f 
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Christianity  at  the  Close  of  the  pretended  Aye  of  Rea- 
son (in  eight  sermons  preached  as  Bampton  Lectures, 
1805, 8vo) : — A  Sermon  preached  at  the  Primary  Visita- 
tion  of  the  Ai-chbishop  of  Canterbury  at  Asl^fbrd  (1806, 
4to)  v^A  Letter  to  the  Rev,  F.  Stone,  M.A,,  m  Reply  to 
his  Visitation  Sermon  (preached  at  Danbury,  in  Essex, 
1807,  8vo) :—  The  Duty  and  Expediency  of  Translating 
the  Scriptures  into  the  Current  Languages  of  the  East  (a 
sermon  preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford,  1807, 
4to):— ^  Julnhe  Sermon  (preached  Oct.  25,  1809, 
8vo) : — Remarks  on  the  Version  of  the  New  Testament 
latdy  published  by  the  Unitarians  (1810,  8vo)  ^^^rAtnib 
/  to  Myself  {ISn,  12mo;  9th  ed.  1818):—^  Sermon 
(preached  at  Oxford  before  the  University  on  Com- 
mencement Sunday,  and  published  at  the  request  of 
the  vice-chancellor,  1814, 8  vo) : — Discourses  on  the  Three 
Creeds,  etc,  with  a  copious  and  dsstind  Appendix  to  each 
Set  of  Sermons  (ibid.  1819, 8vo)  i^Life  of  William  Cecil, 
Earl  of  BurgUey  (ibid.  1828-31 , 8  vols.  4to>  See  Dai^ 
Ung,  Cyclop.  Bibliogr.  ii,  2155;  AUibone,  Did.  qfBrit. 
and  Amer.  Authors,  a.  v. ;  Diet.  Living  A uthors,  s.  v* 

Hares,  James,  D.M.,  an  eminent  English  com- 
poser of  sacred  music,  was  bora  at  Stanwell,  Middlesex, 
in  1715.  He  was  educated  as  a  chorister  at  King's 
Chapel,  London.  In  1784  he  was  appointed  organist  at 
York  Cathedral,  in  1756  organist  and  composer  to  king 
George  II,  and  in  the  following  year  master  of  the  chor- 
isters in  the  royal  chapel,  which  position  he  held  until 
1780.  He  died  in  1788.  He  composed  several  anthems 
and  8er\'ioes  for  the  royal  chapel,  and  published  Twenty 
Anthems  in  Score,  which  is  still  in  constant  use  in  the 
cathedrals  of  Great  Britain.  See  Chappell,  Hist,  of 
Music  (Lond.  1874  sq.,  4  volSb  8vo). 

IVares,  Robert,  archdeacon  of  Stafford,  a  distin- 
guished English  divine,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom 
in  1753,  and  was  educated  at  Westminster  School  and 
at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  was  made  M.A.  in 
1778.  He  entered  into  holy  orders  at  once,  and  became 
successively  rector  of  Sham  ford,  Leicestershire,  preacher 
of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  assistant  librarian  at  the  British 
Museum.  Appointed  archdeacon  of  Stafford  in  1799,  he 
became  also  prebendary  of  Lincoln,  rector  of  St  Marj-'s, 
Reading,  canon  of  Lichfleld,  and  rector  of  All-Hallows, 
London  Wall.  Dr.  Nares  was  editor  of  the  first  se- 
ries of  the  British  Critic,  a  High-Church  literary  review. 
He  died  in  1829.  Among  his  works  we  notice.  Dis- 
courses preached  before  the  Hon.  Society  ofLincoMs  Inn 
(Lond.  1794, 8vo) : — A  connected  and  chronological  View 
of  the  Prophecies  relating  to  the -Christian  Church  (in 
twelve  sermons,  preached  1800  to  1804  at  the  Lecture 
founded  by  the  Right  Rev.  W.  Warburton,  bishop  of 
Gloucester  [Lond.  1805,  8vo]): — Essays  and  other  occa- 
sional Compositions  (Lond.  1810,  2  vols.  8vo) : — On  the 
Influence  of  Sectaries,  and  the  Stability  of  the  Church 
(Lond.  1818,  8vo) :  —  The  Veracity  of  the  Evangelists 
demonstrated  (1815) : — Sermons  on  Faith  and  other  Sub- 
jects (liond.  1825,  8vo).  See  Darling,  Cyclop.  Bibliogr, 
ii,  2156;  Allibone,  Diet,  qf  Brit,  cmd  Amer.  Authors^ 

S.V. 

Naml,  Girolamo  db,  a  celebrated  Capuchin  preach- 
er, one  of  the  most  noted  of  Italian  pulpit  orators,  flour- 
ished at  Rome  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century. 
Very  little  is  accessible  to  us  of  his  personal  history : 
but  we  know  that  he  was  one  of  the  principal  promoters 
of  the  scheme  to  support  and  enlarge  the  Propaganda 
(q.  v.),  and  that  as  a  man  and  preacher  he  was  highly 
esteemed  among  Romanists.  ''He  commanded,"  says 
Ranke,  "general  reverence  by  a  life  which  procured  for 
him  the  reputation  of  a  saint,  and  in  the  pulpit  he 
displayed  a  fulness  of  thought,  solidity  of  expression, 
and  majesty  of  delivery  which  captivated  everybody. 
Bellarmine,  on  one  occasion,  as  he  came  from  hearing 
Nami  preach,  said  he  thought  that  one  of  St.  Augus- 
tine's three  wishes  had  been  granted  to  him,  that, 
namely,  of  hearing  St.  Paul  preach**  (^Hist,  of  the  Pa- 
pacy in  the  16/A  and  Hth  Centuries,  ii,  69, 244). 
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Namamawics,  Ai>am  Stavislaua,  an  eminent 
Polish  prelate,  noted  especially  as  a  historical  writer, 
and  suniamed  the  Tacitus  of  bis  country,  was  bom  in 
Lithuania  in  1788.  He  entered  the  Order  of  Jesuits  in 
1748;  travelled  through  Germany,  France,  and  Italy; 
was  appointed  professor  at  Nasiau,  and  became  bishop 
of  Smolensk  in  1778,  and  of  Luck  in  1790.  He  died  at 
Jaiiowiecz,  in  Galicia,  in  1796.  Hib  most  important 
work  is  a  //iftofy  qfPokmd  (Warsaw,  1780  sq.,  8  toIs.). 

ITarthex  (Gr.  vapdril,  signifying  a  plant  with  a 
k>ng  stalk,  but  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  any  oblong  fig- 
ure) is  the  technical  term  used  in  ecclesiastical  arehi- 
tecture  to  designate  that  part  of  the  eariy  Christian 
churches  which  (urmed  an  outer  division,  and  may  be 
properly  termed  an  **  ante-temple,"  it  being  within  the 
church,  yet  separate  from  the  rest  by  a  railing  or  screen, 
and  being  the  |Mirt  to  which  catechumens  and  penitents 
were  admitted.  See  Church.  The  term  nartkex  is 
supposed  to  have  been  given  to  it  on  account  of  its  ob- 
long  shape,  in  this  respect  resembling  a  rod  or  staff  (fe- 
rula). It  was  the  long  and  narrow  part  extending  along 
the  front  of  the  church.  Here  were  usually  three  en- 
trances: one  on  the  west  side,  another  on  the  south, 
and  another  on  the  north.  The  chief  entrance  or  great 
door  was  at  the  west,  opposite  the  altar :  it  was  called, 
after  the  corresponding  gate  in  the  Jewish  Temple,  the 
beautiful  or  rojfal  gate.  The  gates  and  doors  consisted 
of  two  folding  leaves.  The  doors  leading  from  this  part 
into  the  nave  were  appropriated  to  the  various  cUisses 
of  the  members,  and  named  accordingly,  **  the  priests* 
door,"  "  the  men*s  door,"  etc.  In  the  vestibule,  or  irpo' 
vaoQj  in  the  stricter  sense,  the  catechumens  and  audi- 
ences had  their  station.  Here  also  heretics  and  unbe- 
lievers stood.  In  the  wpoirvXa,  or  portico,  funerals 
were  performed ;  in  large  churches  meetings  for  ecclesi- 
astical purposes  were  held  there,  and  in  later  times  the 
water-font  was  also  placed  there,  instead  of  being,  as 
formerly,  outside  the  walls  of  the  church — in  the  exe- 
(irVf  or  buildings  adjoining  the  church.  In  this  foun- 
tain persons  entering  were  accustomed  to  wash  their 
hands  and  face.  See  Font.  See  Farrar,  Eccka,  Did. 
8.  v.;  Martigny,  Diet.  de»  Antiquifht  a.  v.;  Coleman, 
Ckrislinn  A  ntiquitiett  p.  728^ ;  Bingham,  ChrUHan  A  n- 
^i<iM,ii,  286-290;  Siegel,CArtf//.il/<^Airmer,ii,876; 
Riddle,  Chritdan  AnHquifiea ;  Walcott,  Sacred  A  rchaol. 
B.  V. ;  Neale,  Uitt,  of  the  Eastern  Church  (Introd.).  (J. 
H.W.) 

ITary,  ComncLirs,  an  Irish  Roman  Catholic  divine 
noted  for  his  scholarly  attainments,  was  bom  in  the 
county  of  Kildare  in  1660,  and  was  educated  at  Kilken- 
ny, where  he  graduated  in  1684  and  took  holy  orders; 
he  then  went  to  Paris  to  continue  his  studies  at  the  Irish 
College  in  the  French  capital,  and  remained  there  six 
or  seven  years,  attaining  the  principalship  of  the  insti- 
tution. In  1695  he  was  honored  with  the  doctorate  in 
philosophy  by  the  University  of  Cambrai,  and  was  made 
preceptor  of  count  Antrim.  A  little  later  he  was  ap- 
))ointed  to  one  of  the  large  churches  in  Dublin,  and  he 
(tied  in  that  city  March  8, 1738.  Nary  wielded  an  able 
pen,  and  wrote  much  in  defence  of  his  faith  (1705, 1728, 
1780,  3  vols.).  His  other  and  more  important  works 
are.  The  New  Testament  tr-anslafed,  with  Marginal  Notes 
(Lond.  1706 ;  Dublin,  1718,  8vo) i-The  Holy  BiUe,  with 
Notes  (Dublin,  1719):— i4  Neto  History  of  the  World 
(Dublin,  1720,  fol).  For  an  estimate  of  Nary's  Script- 
ure  versions,  see  Lewis,  Hist,  of  Engl,  TransL  p.  856- 
363  (8vo  ed.). 

Nasafi,  Al,  an  Arabian  theologian  and  poet,  was 
bom  at  Naksheb  or  Nasaf  in  1069.  He  was  of  the 
Hanefite  sect,  and  has  written  more  than  a  hundred 
works,  as  many  in  prose  as  in  verse,  upon  all  branches 
of  Mussulman  tradition  and  law.  He  died  at  Samar- 
cand  in  1143.  His  principal  works  are  al-Afandhunta, 
a  work  in  verse  upon  all  disputed  points  among  the  dif- 
ferent Mussulman  sects.  It  exists  in  manuscript  in  the 
Royal  Library  at  Paris,  No.  1885,  and  in  the  Bodleian 


Library  at  Oxford,  No.  1 248.  The  Mandhmma  hss  been 
commented  upon,  in  1275,  by  Mahmud  beii-Diud,  8ur- 
named  AlluluT  al-Bokhari  Alfulhanji.  This  commen- 
tar}'  is  likewise  found  in  manuscript  in  the  Royal  Libnn- 
at  Paris,  Ko.  1887.  Another  is  in  the  library  at  Leydtn, 
in  manuscript,  No.  359.  Nasafi  afterwards  wrote  *>(i)i- 
Idf  a  brief  treatise  on  Modem  doctrine  (manuscript,  Ko. 
407,  in  the  Royal  Library,  Paris).  Th^  u  a  commen- 
tary of  the  Akald  by  Saadeddin  Masad  ben-Omsr  tl- 
Taftazani,  which  has  in  its  turn  been  commented  upon 
by  Turkish  mullahs.  We  have,  lastly,  fhnn  Kssafi  t 
moral  poem  in  stancas  of  five  distichs,  treating  of  the 
vanity  of  this  life.  The  verses  of  each  stanza  turn  upon 
the  same  rhyme,  and  this  rans  successively  through  all 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  This  poem  is  found  in  man- 
uscript  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  No.  14ia 

Nasafi,  Atthadeddin  (or  Ahnadeddin).  At, 
an  Arabian  doctor,  who  flourished  at  Shiraz  towaidsthe 
close  of  the  13th  century.  The  particulara  of  his  life 
are  not  known.  He  wrote  a  curious  poem,  in  seventy- 
six  verses,  upon  the  principal  dogmas  of  the  Sunnitea, 
or  orthodox  Mussulmans,  under  the  title  Kelamat  »n- 
maha  aUShineh.  This  poem  was  published,  with  a 
Latin  translation,  by  J.  Uri,  under  the  title  Carmen 
A  rabicuwif  vel  rerba  doctoris  al  Nasafi  de  reNgionis  nm- 
mtictB  jnine^nis  numero  vutcta  (Oxford,  1770, 4to). 

Kasafi,  Hafededdin  Abul-Baracat  Abdal- 
lah,  Ai^  an  Arabian  doctor,  died  at  Bagdad  in  181&. 
He  composed  a  commentary  on  the  Maidkuma,  under 
the  title  al'Matfi  or  aJ-Mosafi  (in  manuscript  in  the 
Royal  Library  at  Paris,  No.  1886)  i—Kenez  al-hahatk,  a 
treatise  on  Mohammedan  jurisprudence,  in  manuscript 
(ibid.  No.  478)  i—Onuiat  al^akafd,  a  treatise  on  meta- 
physics, in  manuscript  ^bid.  Na  412).  See  Hoefer, 
Nouv.  Biog.  GMUralef  s.  v. 

ITasalli,  Ignace,  an  Italian  cardinal,  was  born  at 
Parma  Oct.  7, 1750.  Early  entering  the  ecclesiasticsl 
career,  he  began  his  novitiate  in  the  Society  of  Jesus; 
when  Clement  XIV  was  obliged  to  suppress  this  order, 
Pius  Vll  made  him  successively  prelate  of  his  house, 
referendary  of  the  two  signatures,  civil  lieutenant  of 
the  tribunal  of  the  cardinal-vicar,  and  one  of  tlie  mem- 
ben  of  the  ecclesiastical  immunity.  In  1815  he  ^tm 
sent  to  Spain  to  conciliate  the  people,  and  to  confer 
with  Ferdinand  VII  upon  different  commonicatioDa 
that  this  prince  had  sent  to  the  pope ;  but  on  arriving 
at  Baroelmia  he  found  that  he  could  not  oHitinue  his 
route  to  Madrid  without  an  express  permission  from 
the  court.  This  was  one  consequence  of  the  notices 
made  in  the  name  of  Ferdinand  VII  on  the  publication 
of  the  pope's  bulls  in  Spain.  Nasalli  returned  to  Parma, 
where  he  was  charge  d'affaires  from  the  court  of  Rome. 
In  November,  1818,  he  became  apostolic  nnndo  to  the 
Helvetian  Confederation,  and  Dec.  27, 1819,  was  declared 
archbishop  of  Tyre  in  partibus.  Nominated  in  July. 
1828,  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  the  Neth- 
erlands, two  months  after  he  was  sent  to  that  of  Prus- 
sia to  conclude  an  agreement  between  these  two  govern- 
ments ;  he  succeeded  in  this  mission  to  Brussels  as  well 
as  Berlin.  As  a  reward  for  his  services,  Leo  XII  created 
him  cardinal  of  the  title  of  Sainte-Agnes  without  the 
walls,  in  the  consistory  of  June  25, 1827.  Nasalli,  who 
in  1814  had  powerfully  contributed  to  the  restoration 
of  the  Jesuits,  in  whose  favor  he  had  formerly  publislied 
several  articles,  continued  in  his  new  position  to  feel 
the  greatest  interest  in  this  order.  He  died  at  Rome 
Dec.  2,  1831.  See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ginerale,  a.  v.; 
Nicolini,  History  of  the  Jesuits;  Steinmetz,  History  ({f 
the  Jesuitical  Order  (see  Index  in  vol.  ii).    (J,  H.AV.) 

Nas'baa  Oiaa^d^,  Vulg.  Nabathy,  the  nephew  of 
Tobit  who  came  with  Achiacharus  to  the  wedding  of 
Tobias  (Tob.  xi,  18).  Grotius  considen  him  the  sanie 
with  Achiacharus  the  son  of  Anael,  but  according  to 
the  Vulgate  they  were  brothers.  The  margin  of  the 
A.  V.  gives  "  Junius**  as  the  equivalent  of  Nasbaa.— 
Smith. 
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Nascio,  the  name  of  a  Roman  divinity,  who  pre- 
sided over  the  birth  of  children,  and  was  accordingly  a 
goddess  assisting  Lncina  in  her  functions,  and  anal^^otis 
to  the  Oreek  EUeitbya.  She  had  a  sanctuary  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Ardea.— Smith,  IHct,  o/Gr.  and  Bom. 
Biog.  and  MffthoL  ii,  1141. 

Naselli,  Framcbsoo,  a  distinguished  Italian  paint- 
er who  devoted  himself  largely  to  sacred  subjects,  was 
of  noble  birth,  and  flourished  at  Ferrara  about  the  open- 
ing of  the  17th  century.  Lanzi  says  he  practiced  draw- 
ing from  the  naked  model  with  assiduity,  and  studied 
and  copied  the  works  of  Caracci  and  Guercino.  By  such 
prsctioe  he  formed  an  excellent  style  of  his  own  on  a 
Urge  scale,  soft  with  vigorous  coloring  and  rapid  exe- 
cution, inclining  in  those  of  his  fleshes  to  a  sunburned 
hue.  He  made  many  excellent  copies  of  the  works  of 
those  masters  which  are  in  the  churches  of  his  native 
place  and  in  private  cabinets.  Among  these  is  his  Com- 
tatntum  of  sL  Jerome,  from  Agostino  CaraccL  He  was 
exceedingly  industrious  and  persevering,  although  in 
easy  circumstances  and  of  noble  rank.  He  painted  at 
the  Scala  in  competition  with  one  of  the  Caracci,  6o- 
none,  and  Scarsellino;  and,  according  to  Lanzi,  was 
deemed  not  unworthy  of  those  eminent  artists.  Among 
his  principal  works  are  the  Nativity,  in  the  cathedral ; 
the  Atsumption,  in  S.  Francesco;  and  several  represen- 
tations of  thp  Lcut  Supper,  in  private  institutions.  He 
died  at  Ferrara  in  1630.  See  Spooner,  Biog,  Hist,  of  the 
Fine  Arts,  ii,  608. 

Nash,  Frederick  K.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  at  Hillsborough,  N.  C.,  Feb.  14, 1813.  He  was 
a  child  of  the  covenant,  and  many  of  his  relatives  were 
'  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  With  such  associations  and 
counsellors,  he  soon  identified  himself  with  God*s  peo- 
ple. During  his  college  course  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  he  be^me  converted,  and  on  return- 
ing he  united  himself  with  the  Hillsborough  Church. 
Though  yt>ung,  he  was  soon  after  elected  a  ruling  elder. 
He  studied  law  in  his  father's  office ;  was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  but  while  practicing  he  was  led  to  consider  the 
claims  of  the  ministry.  Convinced  that  it  was  his  duty 
thtu  to  serve  God,  he  placed  himself  under  the  care  of 
Orange  Presbytery,  N.  C,  April  24, 1835,  and  immedi- 
ately commenced  his  studies  in  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary  at  Prince  Edward,  Va.  In  1837  he  was  li- 
censed, and  in  1838  was  ordained  pastor  of  Unity  Church. 
This  reUtion  was  dissolved  in  1842.  In  1843  he  was 
without  any  regular  charge.  During  1844-45  he  la- 
bored as  stated  supply  for  Rutherford  and  Little  Britain 
churches,  in  the  bounds  of  Concord  Presbyteiy.  In 
1846  he  began  preaching  in  Centre  Church,  and  there  he 
labored  until  he  died,  Dec.  31, 1861.  Mr.  Nash  was  an 
active  member  of  the  presbytery  and  synod.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  prepare  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  his  presbytery  when  they  seceded  from  the 
Cieneral  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  He 
was  also  appointed  as^  commissioner  to  the  Southern 
Assembly.  As  a  preacher,  he  was  clear,  practical,  and 
pungent,  with  the  special  ability  of  saying  the  right 
word  at  the  right  time.  See  Wilson,  Pre^.  Hi^  A  l- 
manacj  1863,  p.  193.     (J.  L.  S.) 

If  asb,  Michael,  a  Wesleyan  preacher  noted  as  a 
writer  on  dogmatic  theology,  flourished  near  the  close 
of  last  century.  But  little  is  known  of  his  personal  his- 
tory. Of  his  works,  however,  several  remain  of  value 
to  tbb  dav.  He  wrote  an  able  defence  of  the  Christian 
truths  against  the  attacks  of  modem  infidelity  in  his 
Pak^9  Age  of  Reeuon  measured  hy  the  Standard  of 
Truth  (1794, 8vo>  See  Dict^  of  Living  A  uthora  (Lond. 
1^1 6»  8vo),  a.  V. 

IVaflll,  Treadway  Rtuiael,  an  English  divine 
noted  for  his  antiquarian  labors,  was  bom  near  the 
opening  of  last  century.  He  was  educated  at  Worces- 
ter CoUege,  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  D.D. 
in  1758.  He  was  a  man  of  fortune,  and  died  at  his  seat 
in  WoToestersbire  in  1811.    Dr.  Nash  published  collec- 


tions for  a  history  of  Worcestershire  (2  vols.  foL) : — a 
splendid  edition  of  Hudibras  (3  vols.  4to) :— and  some 
papers  in  the  A  rchasoiogiiu  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit, 
and  A  mer,  A  uth,  s.  v. 

Nasi,  Abraham,  ben-Chtja,  sumamed  the  As- 
tronomer, a  Jewish  savant  of  note  (in  Marseilles),  was 
bom  in  1065,  and  died  in  1136.  He  held  the  office 
of  Zachib  es-Shorta,  prsfectus  pnetorianibus,  and  was 
much  esteemed  fur  his  proficiency  in  astronomy.  Hi8 
writings  are  highly  valued.  He  wrote — 1,  a  description 
of  the  form  of  the  earth,  the  arrangement  of  the  firma- 
ment, and  revolutions  of  the  planets  (Vt?$7  ^*?^^  9 

2,  a  highly  moral  work,  entitled  Meditations  of  a  Pan- 
tent  Soul,  on  reaching  the  Gates  ofRepenUmoe  01**»^  O 
d&Stl,  edit.,  with  an  essay  by  S.  I*  Bapaport^  by  £. 
Freimann  (Leips.  1860),  in  four  parts:  (a)  on  man's  (yri- 
gin  and  wondrous  nature ;  (5)  on  the  duties  of  life ;  (c) 
on  the  return  to  God  by  penitence ;  (d)  on  dying  well,  and 
on  the  close  of  this  life : — 3,  a  work  on  arithmetic  and 
the  intercalation : — 4,  another  on  the  planets,  the  two 
spheres,  and  the  Greek,  Roman,  and  Mohammedan  cal- 
endars : — 5,  a  work  on  geometxy,  with  an  explanation 
of  spherical  triangles,  and  the  conversion  of  angles  and 
circles  (^Afishnath  ha-Middoth,  the  first  geometrical  work 
edited  in  Hebrew  by  Steinschneider  [BerL  1864]): — 6, 
a  treatise  on  music,  and  on  Megiliath  ha-Megaleh,  the 
volume  of  the  Revealer,  on  the  redemption  of  Israel,  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  the  advent  of  Messiah,  the 
date  of  which  he  ventured  to  predict  by  an  astronomical 
computation  (comp.  his  1!)a^ri  "(ISlZin  0  on  the 
mathematical  and  technical  chronology  of  the  Hebrew, 
Nazarites,  Mohammedans,  etc  Printed  for  the  first  time 
and  edited,  in  Hebrew,  by  H.  Filipowski  [Lond.  1851]), 
and  which  should  have  taken  place,  according  to  him, 
in  the  year  5118  of  the  world =A.D.  1858.  See  Grtttz, 
Hist,  of  the  Jews,  vi,  110;  Brannschweiger,  Gesch,  d, 
Juden  in  den  Roman.  Staaten,  p.  59  sq.;  FOrst,  BHU, 
Judaioa,  i,  6 ;  De  Rossi,  Dizionario,  s,  v.  (Germ.  transL), 
p.  81;  Lindo,  Hist,  of  the  Jews  in  Spain,  p.  53;  Finn, 
Sephardim,p,199,     (EP.) 

ITaai,  Jehudah.    See  Hakkodesh. 

Naaiah  (ni<'^ipm~'ia),  Moses  ben-Isaak,  a  Jew- 
ish writer  who  flourished  some  time  dnring  the  Middle 
Ages  in  England.  When  and  where  he  was  bom  it  is 
difiicult  to  say.  All  that  is  known  of  him  is  that  he 
wrote  a  grammar  entitled  D*)^'*''^^  V^\*  the  preface  of 
which  has  been  published  by  L.  Dukes  in  L,  B,  d.  Ori- 
ents, 1844,  c.  518,  519.  Later  he  wrote  a  dictionary 
under  the  title  DH^n  *i&p,  in  180  sections,  with  an 
elaborate  introduction,  entitled  D*^'^!?19  ^1D**,  which, 
based  on  the  labors  of  Ibn-Chajug  (q.  v.),  Ibn-Ganach 
(q.  v.),  and  especially  Parchon,  endeavors  to  surpass 
them  in  completeness  and  logical  arrangement — FUrst, 
BibL  Jvd.  iii,  18;  Kalisch,  Hebrew  Grammar  (Lond. 
1863),  ii,  28;  L.  Dukes,  Aus/iihrliche  Notiz  Uber  Moses 
ibn-Nasia,  win  auch  A  uszuge  aus  seinen  Werhen,  reprint- 
ed in  the  Jewish  Chronicle,  1849,  No.  87, 88, 41^43, 46, 48. 
(a  P.) 

Nasini,  Giuseppe  Niccolo,  an  Italian  painter  who 
devoted  himself  largely  to  religious  art,  was  bom  at 
Siena,  according  to  Delia  Yalle,  in  1664.  He  flrst  stud- 
ied under  his  father  Francesco,  an  artist  of  little  note, 
but  aflerwards  entered  the  school  of  Ciro  Ferri,  and  be- 
came one  of  his  ablest  disciples.  He  was  deficient  in 
correctness  of  design  and  dignity  of  character,  but  pos- 
sessed a  fertile  imagination,  and  a  resolut^  and  com- 
manding execution,  which  peculiarly  qualified  him  for 
grand  fresco  works.  At  the  recommendation  of  Ciro 
Ferri,  he  was  employed  by  the  grand-duke  of  Tuscany 
to  paint  in  the  Pa\az3»  Pitti,  from  the  designs  of  P.  da 
Cortona,  the  Four  Ages  of  Man,  in  emblematical  sub- 
jects, which  he  finished  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  em- 
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ployer.  There  are  many  of  his  sobjects  at  Siena,  Fo- 
iiguOy  and  Florence,  among  which  his  masterpiece  is 
supposed  to  be  the  St.  Jjeormrdoy  in  Madonna  del  Pianto, 
at  Foligno.  At  Kome  he  was  commisMiuned  to  punt 
the  ceiling  of  the  Capella  Braociana,  the  charch  de  S& 
Apostolis,  and  the  large  Prophets  of  the  Lateran  Cathe- 
dral, competing  with  Luti  and  the  first  artists  then  at 
Rome.  Bartsch  mentions  a  print  by  Nasini,  represent- 
ing the  Virgin  and  the  Infants  JetuM  and  John  in  a  land- 
scape, with  cherubs  flying  in  the  air;  designed  in  the 
style  of  Ciro  Ferri,  and  engraved  with  great  delicacy, 
in  the  manner  of  P.  S.  BaitolL  Nasini  died  in  17845. 
See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  t^ine  A  rtt^  p.  608. 

IVasir,  Isaac,  a  famous  Jewish  philosopher  devoted 
to  Cabalism,  who  flourished  about  1100,  is  the  author 
of  a  cabalistic  work  entitled  n^b^aCM  rsid?,  the  Trea- 
tiae  on  the  EmanationBy  in  which  he  introduces  the 
prophet  Elijah  as  speaking  and  teaching  under  the  foor 
names  of  Eliah  ben-Joeeph,  Jaresiah  ben-Joseph,  Zecha- 
riah  ben -Joseph,  and  Jeroham  ben -Joseph,  and  pro- 
pounding the  system  of  the  Cabala  (q.  r.).  This  re- 
markable treatise  was  first  published  by  K.  Abraham, 
( Vilna,  1802) ;  it  was  then  reprinted,  with  all  its  fiiulra, 
in  Lemberg,  1850;  and  in  1853  by  Dr.  Jellinek,  in  his 
AuBwahl  Kabbalittiscker  MysHk  (part  i,  r-qzn  *«]» 
n^$;^n).  See  Ginsburg,  The  Kabbalah,  p.  lOsi^  where 
an  analysis  of  this  treatise  is  given ;  FUrst,  BibL  Jud, 
iii,  p.  19.     (R  P.) 

XVa'sith  (Nam^  v.  r.  Na<ri ;  Yulg.  ATtmO,  one  of 
the  Temple  servants  whose  posterity  returned  from 
Babylon  (1  Esdr.  v,  82);  evidently  the  Nuziah  (q.  v.) 
of  the  Ueb.  text  (Ezra,  ii,  64). 

NaBinitb,  David,  a  Scottish  philanthropist,  bom 
of  respectable  parentage  at  Glasgow  March  21, 1799, 
was  distinguished  for  his  teal  in  promoting  religious 
and  benevc4ent  associations.  He  founded  in  1826  the 
(rlasgnw  City  Mission,  and  having  subsequently  visited 
England,  Ireland,  France,  and  the  United  States  of 
America,  he  established  missions  in  their  principal  cit- 
ies. The  London  City  Mission,  which  began  its  opera- 
tions in  1835  with  four  missionaries,  numbered  in  1856 
upwards  of  three  hundred.  Nasmith  also  founded  the 
London  Female  Mission,  the  AdiUt  School  Society,  and 
other  similar  institutions.  He  died  in  1889.  See  Eng- 
lish Cydopcsdiat  s.  v. ;  Thoams,  Did*  of  Biog,  and  MgthoL 
p.  1657. 

Nasmith,  Jsunes,  an  English  divine,  was  bom  at 
Nor^vich  in  1740,  and  was  educated  at  Benet  College, 
Cambridge.  He  took  the  degree  of  D.D.  in  1797 ;  and 
his  last  preferment  was  the  rectory  of  Le^'erington,  in 
the  Isle  of  Ely,  where  he  died  in  1808.  Dr.  Nasmith 
published  A  Catalogue  of  Benet  College  Library: — an 
edition  of  the  Itmerariee  of  Simon  and  William  of  Wor- 
cester (8vo) '. — a  new  edition  of  Tanner*s  Notiiia  Monas- 
tica,  etc  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer,  Av- 
thorSf  s.  V. 

Na'flor,  THE  Plain  of  (rb  miSov  Navwp ;  Vulg. 
campus  Asor\  the  scene  of  an  action  between  Jonathan 
the  Maocabee  and  the  forces  of  Demetrius  (1  Mace,  xi, 
67 ;  comp.  63).  It  was  near  Cades  (Kadesh-Naphtali) 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  water  of  Gennesar  (Lake  of 
Gennesareth)  on  the  other,  and  therefore  may  be  safely 
identified  with  the  Hazor  which  became  so  renowned 
in  the  history  of  the  conquest  for  the  victories  of  Joshua 
and  Barak.  In  fact  the  name  is  the  same,  except  that 
through  the  error  of  a  transcriber  the  N  from  the  pre- 
ceding Greek  word  has  become  attached  to  it.  Jose- 
phus  {Ant,  xiii,  5, 7)  gives  it  correctly,  'Acrwp. — Smith. 

Nasaarians,  or  NoflAiRi,  a  Mohammedan  sect  of 
the  Shiite  party,  formed  in  the  two  hundred  and  seven- 
tieth year  of  the  Hegira,  received  its  name  from  Nasar, 
in  the  environs  of  KAfa,  the  birthplace  of  its  founder. 
These  reli^onists  occupy  a  strip  of  Mount  Lebanon,  and 
are  tributary  to  the  Turks,     They  have  about  eight 


hundred  villages,  and  the  chief  town  is  Sasita,  eight 
leagues  from  Tripoli.  Here  their  sheik  reridea  Tbieir 
manners  are  ra<te,  and  corrupted  by  remnanta  of  hea- 
thenish customs,  which  remind  us  of  the  lingam  wor- 
ship. Although  polygamy  is  not  allowed,  y«t  on  cer- 
tain festival  days  they  permit  the  promisciioas  inter- 
course of  the  sexes.  They  are  divided,  after  the  mamer 
of  the  Hindis,  into  numerous  castes,  which  oppieai  one 
another.  They  profess  to  be  worshippers  of  Ai^  befieve 
in  the  transmigration  of  souls,  but  not  in  a  heaven  or 
hell.  They  are  friendly  to  Christians,  and  observe  some 
of  their  festivals  and  ceremonies,  but  withoot  onder- 
standing  their  meaning.  A  spiritual  head,«Mfe  Uofil 
directs  their  religious  concerns,  and  travels  among  them 
as  a  prophet.  The  opinion,  formeriy  cnnrent,  that  tbi« 
sect  were  Syrian  Sabians,  or  disciples  of  Sc  John,  has 
been  completely  exploded  hy  Niebuhr,  and  by  the  ac^ 
counts  of  Rousseau,  the  French  consul  at  Aleppo^— Bock, 
TheoL  Diet.  s.v.;  D'Herbelot,  Bibliotheque  Orientale, 
s.  V.    See  CiiRi8nA2i8  of  Str,  Joiik. 

XVassan,  until  the  recent  re-establishment  of  the 
German  Empire  an  independent  dochy  of  Gennany.  but 
now  constituting  the  southwestern  part  of  the  Pnwim 
province  of  Hesse-Nassau,  is  situated  between  49°  Sfi' 
and  50^  60'  N.  kt,  and  7^  80'  and  8^  46'  B  long.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  west  and  south  by  the  Main  and  the 
Rhine,  the  Prussian-Rhenish  provinces,  and  the  Unnatr 
grand-duchy  of  Hesse :  on  the  east  by  the  extinct  Heoe 
and  Frankfort  territories ;  and  on  the  north  by  the  pror- 
ince  of  Westphalia.  It  covera  an  area  of  1808  squaie 
miles,  with  a  population  of  468,811  in  I8G6.  The  coun- 
try possesaes  very  great  physical  advanCagea.  In  its 
southern  districts,  nearly  the  whole  of  ita  area  is  oera- 
pied  by  the  Taunus  Mountuns,  whose  higfaeat  point,  the 
Great  Feldbeig,  attains  an  elevation  of  aboat  2750  fen. 
This  range  includes  within  its  boundaries  the  fenile 
valleys  known  as  the  Rheingan.  The  northern  part  of 
the  duchy  includes  the  barren  highlands  of  the  Wencr- 
wald,  whose  most  considerable  peak,  the  Salzborppr 
Head,  is  nearly  2000  feet  high.  Besides  the  Rhine  and 
the  Main,  which  are  the  boundary  rivers,  Nassau  i$ 
traversed  from  east  to  west  by  the  Lahn,  which  be- 
comes navigable  at  Weilburg,  and  is  augmented  by  the 
confluence  of  numerous  other  streams,  as  the  Weil. 
Ems,  Aar,  Dill,  Elbe.  The  productiveness  of  the  soil 
is  proved  by  the  excellent  quality  of  the  numeroos  veg- 
etable products,  which  include  com,  hemp,  flax,  tobac- 
co, vegetables,  and  fruits,  especially  grapes,  which  yield 
some  of  the  best  of  Rhenish  wines.  In  the  mote  moun- 
tainous districts,  iron,  lead,  copper,  and  some  silver  are 
obtained,  also  much  good  building-atone,  marUe^  and 
coal;  the  chief  mineral  wealth  is,  however,  derived  frnm 
the  numerous  springs,  which,  directly  and  in^rectly, 
bring  the  province  a  clear  annual  gain  of  neariy  I00/<>0 
dollars.  The  most  noted  of  these  springs,  of  which  theie 
are  more  than  one  hundred,  are  Wiesbadoi,  Weflback, 
Langen  -  Schwalbach,  Schlangenbad,  Ema,  Fachingeo. 
Selters,  Soden,  and  Geilnau. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  Nassau  to  its  eaiiiest  origin, 
we  And  that  the  districts  now  known  by  that  name 
were  anciently  occupied  by  the  Allemanni,  and  on  the 
subjugation  of  the  latter  people  by  the  FVanks  became 
incorporated  flret  with  the  Frankish,  and  next  with  the 
German  Empire.  Among  the  various  chiefii  who  failed 
themselves  to  independent  power  in  this  poction  of  the 
Frankish  territories,  one  of  the  most  influential  was  Otto 
of  Laurenbuig,  brother  of  king  Conrad  I,  who  became 
the  founder  of  two  distinct  Knee  of  princes.  The  beads 
of  these  lines  were  Walram  and  Otto,  the  aona  of  count 
Henry  I,  who,  in  1255,  divided  the  land  between  them. 
Walram  II,  the  elder,  was  the  progenitor  of  the  hoi»e 
of  Laurenbuig,  which,  towards  the  cloae  of  the  12th 
centuiT,  assumed  ita  present  name  of  Nassan  Iran  the 
name  of  its  chief  stronghold;  while  Otto,  the  ^'oonger. 
by  his  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  G^dera,  founded 
the  line  of  Nassau-Golden,  whose  last  male  lefwesenta- 
tive  died  in  1428,  but  which  still  survives  thim^  a 
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ftatila  bnuich  in  tbe  ramily  now  oocupyintt  the  throne 
of  ihe  Netbeilandi.  Thu  Junior  bnuich  uf  the  houn 
of  NuHU|  bjf  inbdriUnce  from  >  cullaural  repmenu- 
live,  acquiTHl  pa«M«un,  in  l&U,  uf  the  principally  of 
Onoge;  uiil  «inc«  that  period  the  repreHntalivea  of 
the  OHo  line  have  been  known  u  princes  uf  Orange 
(q.  V.).'  The  Walmn  line,  which  in  1292  gave  an  em- 
peror lo  German;  in  the  person  of  AduirofNaHau.was 
eubdivided  bj  the  ilMcendantt  oftbat  prince  into  nv- 
eral  bnuicbcs,  until,  by  the  nieccMive  extinction  of  Ihe 
other  linea,  the  NaaMU-Weillxirg  hmily,  which  lait 
reigned  over  the  duchy,  «aa  left,  ia  1816,  the  aole  heir 
and  representative  of  the  Walram  dynatty  in  Germanv. 
NasMU  wa>  declared  a  ducby  in  1806,  and  in  181T  duke 
William  granted  a  new  conMitutiun;  but  during  the 
tint  Nltinga  of  the  aatembly  diiseniiona  unee  between 
the  ducal  gorennnenc  and  Ihe  people'a  reproentatirea, 
which  leaulled  in  an  eettangement  of  ruler  and  ruled, 
and  were  not  quieted  until  18S4.  In  1836  Ka^u  Joined 
Ihe  German  ZoUverein,  and  ita  material  prosperity 
IhereaAer  rapidly  developed.  In  1B39  Ihe  laat  duke  of 
Nawau  came  to  the  throne  in  Ihe  peraon  of  Adotpbua 
William.  He  experienced  the  revolutionai?  daya  of 
imH,  bat  remuned  in  pooesaion  af  hii  lenilory  until 
t8i>4i,when  Pnuna  depuaed  him  becauae  of  hia  alliance 
with  Aiutria.  He  ia  now  a  penaioner  of  the  Pinsaian 
govemmeot. 

Cbriaiianily  was  introduced  among  Ihe  people  of 
Maauu  at  a  reiy  early  dale,  probably  daring  the  period 
of  Rume'a  world  rule,  after  ita  empetors  had  become 
Chriatiana.     The  preabyler  Luberuus,  who  Uaurisbed  in 
the  4th  century,  preached  in  Ih«e  donuina;  but  no 
atronghuld  waa  made  here  f<ir  Chrialianity  until  Ihe 
daya  of  Boniface  in  the  8th  century,  about  TS9.     In  tbe 
lOih  and  llth  cenlurics  many  churcbea  were  built  and 
Chriatianity  wai  fortiUed  by  achoola.    The  people,  how- 
ever, were  but  poorly  educated,  and  at  Ihe  dawn  of  the 
BeToimation  this  country  was  far  behind  other  (icrroan 
territoriea.     About  liSO  Naiaau  dedsred  for  the  new 
lUth,  and  in  ISM  Joined  Ihe  Smalcald  leogiie.      At 
first  decided  Luiheians,  the  Nasaau  rrotcatanta  grad- 
ually turned  aver  to  the  viewa  of  the  Reformed  Cburcli, 
and  in  liSilhe  thealogiana  of  Nassau,  protestini^  against 
the  raonaler  Ubiquity  in  Ihe  Form  of  Concoril,  were  in- 
duced to  adopt  tbe  Haidelberg  Catechiam,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  i<a  relation  to  tbe  hou»e  of  Orange,  Xaauu 
was  brought  In  accept  the  eccleaiastical  system  which 
prevailed  in  the  Netherlands.     (See  SWutang,  ATircAm- 
H.  Ref.-Gwk.  Oraaiat-Xau.  l^amh   [Hadam,  ]«»]; 
Hase,  Ck.  /Iuf.ji.413.)    In  1817  Ihe  Proteatanu  of  Naa- 
aau  eonsdiuted  an  KcaiigtliaJ  UMIfd  Chxirch,  and  a 
theological  Beminaiy  is  supporleil  it  Herbom,  where  all 
who  look  towards  the  ministry  are  obliged  to  spend  one 
yeai  alter  finiibing  a  univeraity  curriculum.     Nearly 
half  the  population  of  Naaaan  belong  In  the  Konuui 
Catholic  ChuTcb,  which  is  un-    — 
der  the  ecclcwuttcal  jurisdio-   ji 
lion  of  Ihe  bishop  of  Limburg,    ■; 
who  la  aaaisled  by  a  board  of    M 
commiaaioners,  located  at  Ell-    J 
ville,  oil  Ihe  Rhine.    There  ara  i| 
alsoaboulSOOOpennnswfaobe-  \s 
long  to  the  Jewish  and  other    p 
persuaaions.    Ample  proviainna   il 
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Nktal,  a  Britlab  colony,  and  noted  seat  of  an  Angli- 
can bishopric,  is  situated  on  the  auuth-east  cnaat  of  Af- 
rica, about  800  milee  eaal-nonb-eaiil  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  between  the  29th  and  31st  parallela  of  south  lati- 
tude. Itauurth-eaBlemboundaryistheTugelagor  Buffa- 
lo Kiver,  which  divides  it  from  Zululand,  and  its  aoulh- 
wBSteni  boundary  is  tbe  Umziroculu,  separating  it  from 
KolTraria  proper.  A  bfty  and  rugged  range  of  moun- 
uinis  called  tbe  Qiiathlamba,  or  Drakenberg,  divide*  il 
{tutd  Ihe  Free  State  and  BasutuUnd,  and  it  contains  a 
wejl-dedned  area  of  about  1<),I4G  square  miles,  acconl- 
ing  to  the  British  parliamentary  accounia  of  11(72,  with 
a  populalion  nf  £60,362,  of  whom  17,821  are  whiles  and 
6227  Indian  coolies,  Ihe  remainder  being  natives  of  the 
sail,  called  Zulus,  or.  Ziilu-Kaflin  (see  KAPriRs),  rem- 
nanla  of  the  different  tribes  which  originally  occupied 
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persed,  and  only  came  together  again  aince  the  British 
ocmpatlon  of  Naut. 

Hiitory,  —  The  region  now  forming  Ihe  colony  of 
Natal  derives  its  name  {I^atalu  Jrta)  from  its  beinu 
diacoveted  by  Ihe  Ptirluguese  on  Christmas-day,  I49T. 
Il  was  visited  and  favorably  reported  upon  towards  Ihe 
cloae  of  Ihe  I7tb  century,  and  later  by  Uampier,  Woods 
Rogers,  and  several  Duteh  navigators.  Subsequently 
a  Dutch  expedition  purchased  the  territory  from  some 
native  chiefs.  Its  colnnization  waa  not  fsirly  prrijecled, 
however,  until  about  l^ti,  when  it  waa  virflted  by  aev- 
eral  white  traders  from  the  Cape,  who  fimnd  the  coun- 
try in  poBsessinn  of  Ihe  Zulu  chief  Chaka,  who  ruled 
in  a  most  sanguinary  manner  over  all  the  Iribef^  (fxa 
Ihe  UmEimeulu  to  the  St.  Lucia  River.  He  waa  killed 
and  succeeded  by  his  brother  Dingaan  in  1888;  but  Ihe 
latter  having  treacheroualy  murdered  a  party  of  emi- 
grant Dutch  Boers,  who  had  paid  him  a  friendly  visit 
by  invitation  lo  buy  land,  he  was  attacked  and  finally 
destroyed  by  the  Boers,  who  at  that  lime  had  emigrat- 
ed from  Cape  Colony  in  large  numbers,  and  who  made 
bis  brother  Panda  paramount  chief  in  his  stead,  and 
then  settled  Ihemsetvea  d 
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has  progressed  very  satisfactorily,  and  bids  fair  to  be- 
come one  of  Ihe  most  valuable  dependencies  of  the 
British  crown  on  the  African  conlinenL  Natal  is  gor- 
enwd  by  a  lieuUnant-guvemor,  nominally  subordinate 
to,  although  really  inilependent  of,  the  governor  of  the 
Cape,  and  haa  recently  received  a  constitution  aome- 
whal  similar  to  that  of  Cape  Colony,  Municipal  insti- 
tutions have  been  granted  to  the  priiidpal  towns. 

Clinnlt,  tic — The  coast  region,  extending  about  twen- 
ly-flve  miles  inland,  is  highly  feriile,  and  has  a  climale 
almost  iropical.  though  perfectly  healthy.    Sugar,  c<>f- 
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lucation,  in  fuitber-   i^ 
hich  there  are  up-   3 
wardaof700elementaryBcho(Js,  iv 
with  about  1000   teachers,  10   Ij 
normal  schools,  a  gymnasium, 
various   training,  polytechnic, 
military,  and  other  educational 
iiistituliona.      See  Vogel,  Br- 
tcArrib,    d,    Herzogth,    \tiiaim 
(Wieab.  I81&44);  Schliephake, 
O'eacA.  k.  A'omoii  (ib.  1864-70, 
Svoli.8»o>    (J.U.WO 
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fee,  iii<lif[o,  UTOir-mot,  ginger,  tubacco,  and  notion  thrive 
■maiiii|;ly,MiilIhc|>uie-appledpen>intlieopen  air  with 
veiy  Utile  culdvation.  The  midUud  l«mce  is  more  tit 
far  the  cereals  uiJ  dbiuI  European  cmpe,  while  ou  the 
higher  plateau,  aling  the  fuut  of  the  miiuntaiiia,  are  im- 
menae  ItacUl  uf  the  Kneiii:  putura^  fur  calUe  aiiil  sheep. 
Uual,  cupper,  irui^,  and  utber  miucrabi  are  found  id 
several  places;  and  there  is  no  duubt  when  the  gteat 
muuulaiii  -  range  is  properly  explored  that  it  will  be 
fuunil  very  rich  in  mineral  wealth.  Since  the  diacnvery 
■if  lUamnnda  near  the  Yaal  Kiver,  lai^  and  valuflile 
Kema  of  thia  clan  have  been  exported  through  Natal. 
Tiie  climate  ia  very  ululiriuua ;  the  themtometet  range* 
between  90°  and  68°,  but  the  heal,  even  in  summer.  Is 
seldom  oppieasive.  The  mean  lempcraiiire  at  Pieter- 
maiiuburg,  the  capital,  ia  8.5°  above  that  of  Cape  Town. 
The  winter  begins  in  April  and  enda  in  September;  the 
average  number  of  raiiiy  days  being  thirteen.  In  the 
Mimmer  teaaon  the  thunder-storms  are  very  freijuent 
aiid  severe.  The  annual  rainfall  oa  the  coait  is  about 
Ihirty-iwo  inches.  Inland,  it  variea  a  good  deal  iu  dif- 
ferent dislncta,  and  is  greatest  in  summer.  The  aouth- 
eaat  is  the  prevailing  wind  here  in  the  summer  months, 
as  in  Cape  Cuhw}'.  Occasionally  the  ntocoo  from  the 
iKitth-west  is  felt,  which  generally  tetmiuatea  iu  a  thun- 
derstorm. 

The  natives  of  Natal,  belonging  to  the  same  ethno- 
logical family  as  the  Kaffirs,  are  split  up  into  numerous 
petty  tribes,  each  tribe  having  a  chief  uf  its  own,  who, 
however,  is  ameiiahle  to  British  authority.  Constant 
jealousies  and  animusities  exist  among  these  tribes,  and 
nothing  but  fear  of  the  British  gavemtaent  prevents 
them  from  tlestroying  each  other.  The  greater  part  of 
the  native*  in  this  colony  dwell  on  locations  aisigued 
them  bj  government,  attd  aver  each  locatitm  ia  placed 
a  while  magistrate,  to  keep  order,  to  collect  the  annual 
tax,  which  is  sei'en  shillings  per  hut,  settle  iheir  nu- 
memiia  disputes,  etc  When  cases  presenceil  by  the 
natives  are  nut  Batisfactorily  settled  by  the  magistrate!, 
Ihey  have  the  privilege  of  appealing  to  the  lieutenant- 
governor  of  the  colony.  These  Zulus  uf  Naial  are  a 
pasloral  people,  and  disinclined  in  agricultural  pursuits, 
yet  under  the  influence  of  ihe  British  they  have  exlen- 
Bivety  engaged  in  them,  and  are  fast  developing  the 
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Eeu*gelizu>ion.—iiucb  ha*  been  done  for  the  eiviU- 
lation  of  the  natives  of  Maial.  As  eariy  ■*  18S5  nis- 
raonaries  uf  the  American  Board  for  Foreign  Uiaioni 
commenced  to  preach  Christ  to  them,  but  tbe  severe 
persecutions  which  all  Europeuu  suffered  nalil  the  Brit- 
ish made  Natal  s  colonial  possession  pnraiied  all  toe- 
ceaaful  propagation  of  the  Christian  faiih  lor  a  kng  tine. 
After  the  colonial  csUblishmeni  of  Naia!  the  Weateyaw 
went  out  iu  force,  and  greatly  pnmoted  the  work  iuau- 
gunled  by  ihe  American  missionary-  Society  agmis,whn 


iheAmericaoUi 
inned  their  labors  with 
remain  in  that  Seld.    In  1845 
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t  l^ofrtgiMii  Ui»- 

Mid  ill  1B47  Berlin  miwionaries  augmented  Ihe  alreadv 
sutingforceof  Chriatianworkers.  Another  German  mit- 
sionary  society,  that  of  Hennannnburg,  in  Hanover,  seu 
helpers  in  1854,  and  soon  fmind  several  siatiuDa  wherein 
to  preach  Christ.  Still  more  recently  misnona  ia  Natal 
were  founded  by  the  Anglican  atablisbment,  through 
the  agency  of  the  now  worid-reiHiwnecl  rationalist,  IdfJu-D 
I^jlenw,  in  1868.  His  dforts  secured  much  inlerral  )oc 
Natal,  and  caused  it  to  be  made  a  diocese,  and  be  him- 
self became  its  superintendent  in  ISbb.  His  depanuie 
from  the  orthodox  faith  caused  his  removal;  but  he  still 
labon.h< 
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oflhf 
'h  hjs  avowed  IheiHy  of 
Scripture  interpretation.  Verv  recemly  the  UisNuusn 
Society  of  Ihe  Reformed  Church  of  Holland  has  eauh- 
lished  several  BJalions,and  it  is  alao  meeting  with  much 
success  in  spreading  Christianity  STDong  the  ZuloB.  TW 
American  mission,  which  is  •nrtd  chiefly  by  Preabv' 
lerian  and  Congregational  ministan,in  18i0  maininntd 
nineteen  stations  and  aut-slatians,  with  twelve  chuirb- 
es,  and  about  Ave  hundred  native  members.  Tbe  K«- 
man  Catbnlics  also  labor  in  Natal  in  force,  and  raain- 
lain  a  bishopric  Aside  from  convenions  which  have 
been  effected,  Ihe  natives  are  not  only  beoHiifd.  at 
least  indirectly,  in  Iheir  morals,  but  their  menial  «)- 
ti  vat  ion  has  been  greatly  improved.  Scboola  are 
numen-us  and  well  palruniied.  In  1870  there  sen 
seveoly-niiie  schools  sustained  by  the  Brilinh  ndonial 
government,  with  an  avenge  alteiHlance  of  1797  pupilft 

by  the  missionaries  in  different  pans  cf  the  eunniiT. 
prominent  among  which  are  the  Aineriean  miasLo 
schools  in  the  coast  range,  and  thuae  of  the  Church  irf 
England,  of  the  Wealeyana,  and  of  the  Fiee-Cfanrcb  o^ 
Scotland.  The  colonial  schools  are  ander  tbe  coniiul 
nfa  superinlendentof  education,  and  Natal,  it  ia  said  by 

school  svitem.  See  Mann,  The  Colony  o/Xiital  (Loni 
1860);  iiuiK,  The  Briiii),  CvL  >•/ .VaiaHlgeBI:  Gmat. 
Xulaland,  or  l.^e  among  Ihe  Zala-Knffin  a/ Kalol  rr»i 
Zubibmd  (Phila.  1866,  12mn),  espeoally  valnaUe  (D 
mission  work  up  to  I860;  Chapman,  Tmrlt  n  ihr  1*- 
Itrior  o/SoMlh  Africa  (Lend.  1868,  i  vola.  Bvo),  voL  i. 
ch.  i  sq.;  Gmndemann,  if sf<uiiis-j4  f^,  pt.  i,  $  I&;  New- 
comb,  Cydop.  of  AfiaiotiM,  s.  v. ;  The  QiiarUrlif  Keriim 
(I/indnn),  vol.  Iviii,  art.  L     (J.  H.  W.) 

Natal  daya,  a  name  appUed  in  taiij  tucltaiwlital 
language,  especially  in  martyrologia  and  funenry  ■>■ 
scriptions,  not  only  to  the  natural,  bat  also  to  the  ifiitii- 
ual  birth.  See  Natalitia.  Tbe  tens  was  abo  ntd  a 
many  ways,  thus:  (1)  NaialfM  rjiucnpalw,  the  day*  rf 
abi^p^)ord[nation,observed  asanannualftMivaL  lil 
XiiUiliM  Chrini,  day  of  our  Lord's  birth  (Chiianaa'. 
Sec  CiiRixmAa.  (S)  A'alaiti  morrjimt,  annivefHiin 
of  cbe  martyrs ;  their  sufferings  and  death  b^ng  calkd 
their  nativity.  {CoaneiHorulioiu  nfmartyrM  may  bt 
traced  back  to  an  early  date.  Tbe  fcasia  of  the  Ihm- 
cents  and  of  the  Maccabees  were  celebrated  befoi*  ih( 
time  of  Chrysoslom.  See  Makttbs,  Futivau  or 
TiiK.)  (4)  NuluUi  urhiusi,  the  two  annual  days  ktft 
in  memoi}'  uf  tlie  fuuudatiua  of  tbe  two  gitat  cMie^ 
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Rome  and  ConBtaiituiople.  (5)  Natakg  genuim,  in  mem- 
ory of  the  emperor's  birthday,  and  (6)  Natales  impe- 
rii, in  memory  of  his  inauguration.  Ordinary  birth- 
days were  forbidden  to  be  celebrated  in  Lent.  (7)  Na- 
talia calicit,  the  Thursday  of  Easter.  (8)  The  day  of 
baptism  was  also  called  NaHcUaa  spiritualu.  See  Eadie, 
/Cedes,  Cydop,  s.  ▼. ;  Bingham,  Antiquities  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  ii,  1&8, 1124, 1170 ;  Aschbach,  Kirchen-Lex, 
ir,  296;  Riddle,  Christian  AnHguities  (see  Index) ;  Sie- 
gel,  ChristL  Alterthumer  (see  Index  in  vol.  iv);  Mai^ 
tigny,  Dietiomtaire  des  Afitiquitis,  a.  v.  Natale. 

Natale  (Latin  Natalis),  Ibronimo,  a  Spanish  Jes- 
uit, was  bom  at  Majorca  in  ld07.  An  intimate  friend 
of  Ignatius  Loyola,  he  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus 
in  October,  1545.  After  having  executed  several  com- 
missions at  the  Council  of  Trent,  in  Africa,  and  in 
Sicily,  he  established  at  Messina  a  college,  in.  which  he 
taught  theology  and  Hebrew  from  1552.  He  was 
afterwards  charged  by  the  founder  of  his  order  to  pro- 
mulgate in  Sicily.  Portugal,  and  Spain  the  constitutions 
of  the  society.  Nov.  1, 1554,  he  was  made  vicar-gen- 
eral to  Ignatius  Loyola.  Pope  Julius  III  designated 
Natale  in  the  following  year  to  accompany  cardinal 
Morone,  legate  of  the  holy  chair,  to  the  Diet  of  Augs- 
burg. June  19, 1558,  after  having  declined  the  chief 
command  of  the  society,  which  was  given  to  Lainez,  he 
was  nominated  assistant  for  Germany  and  France,  and 
undertook  in  the  interest  of  the  order  several  missions 
to  Spain  under  Philip  U.  In  March,  1566,  he  ener- 
getically sustained  before  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  the 
rights  of  the  Church  and  of  the  holy  chair,  and  on  his 
return  to  Rome  solicited,  as  vicar-general  of  Francis 
Borgia,  the  confirmation  of  the  Order  of  Ignatius  from 
Gregory  XII L  At  last  he  spent  several  years  in  Flan- 
ders, w^here  he  consecrated  his  time  to  the  work  by  which 
he  is  principally  known,  and  which  is  much  sought 
after  by  amateurs  for  the  engravings  with  which  it  is 
ornamented.  He  died  at  Rome  April  3,  1580.  His 
principal  work  is,  Adnotationes  et  meditationes  in  Evan- 
tfelia  qucB  in  sacrosancto  misste  sacrijicio  toto  anno  h- 
gintUrj  cum  eorumdem  EvangeUorum  concordantia  histo- 
ridk  ^wteffritati  sufficienti,  AcoessU  el  index  historiam 
ipsa'm  Evanffelicam  in  ordinem  temporis  vitca  Chrisii 
tUstribuens  (Antw.  1594,  foL,  engraved  title,  595  pages). 
This  work,  of  which  the  price  is  still  very  high,  is  orna- 
mented with  153  plates  engraved  upon  copper  by  Je- 
rome brothers,  Wierix,  and  Collaert,  from  designs  by 
Martin  de  Vos  and  Bemardin  PasserL  These  engrav- 
ings, copied  and  engraved  upon  steel,  have  served  to 
illustrate  aViede  Jisus  Christf  by  abbot  Brispot  (Paris, 
1853,  2  vols.  foL),  at  the  head  of  which  is  found  a  no- 
tice of  Natalia  and  an  explaiuition  of  the  engravings: — 
ScKolioB  in  ConatHutiones  et  DeclartUiones  sancti  Patris 
nostri  Ignatii  et  adnwnitiones  pro  superioribus  (preserved 
in  318.  form  in  the  library  of  the  Jesuits  at  Rome).  See 
Uoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Generakj  s.  v. 

Natali,  Carlo,  called  //  GuardoUnOy  an  lulian 
painter  and  architect  who  devoted  himself  largely  to 
sacred  subjects,  was  bom  at  Cremona  about  1590.  He 
studied  successively  under  Andrea  Mainardi  and  Guido 
Keni;  and  subsequently  resided  during  a  number  of 
years  at  Rome  and  Genoa,  observing  all  that  was  most 
valuable,  and  exerting  his  own  talents  in  the  art. 
Among  his  best  paintings  is  hu  St,  Franoesca  Romana, 
ill  the  church  of  S.  Gismondo  at  Cremona,  which  Lanxi 
ranks  above  mediocrity.  Natali  did  not  execute  many 
works  in  painting,  being  principally  devoted  to  archi- 
tecture. His  edifices  are  principally  at  Genoa  and 
Cremona;  but  none  of  them  are  mentioned.  He  was 
living  in  1683.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts, 
ii,  609. 

IVatali,  Francesco,  a  painter  who  devoted  him- 
self mostly  to  sacred  art,  was  the  brother  of  Giuseppe, 
whose  style  he  adopted,  and  whom  he  nearly  approach- 
e<1,  and  even  surpassed  in  dignity.  He  executed  many 
works. on  a  large  scale  for  the  churches  in  Lombardy 


and  Tuscany.  He  was  also  mach  employed  at  the 
courts  of  the  dukes  of  Massa,  Modena,  and  Parma,  in 
which  latter  city  he  died  in  1728.  See  Spooner,  Biog^ 
HisL  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  ii,  609. 

Natali,  Gio.  Battista,  an  Italian  painter  and 
architect,  the  son  of  Carlo  Natali,  devoted  himself  to 
secular  and  religions  subjects.  He  was  bom  at  Cremona 
about  1680,  and  was  instructed  in  both  arts  by  his  fa- 
ther, and  afterwards  went  to  Rome  for  improvement, 
where  he  pursued  his  studies  under  P.  da  Cortona.  On 
returning  to  Cremona  he  was  employed  for  the  church- 
es, and  established  a  school  of  painting  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  Cortona,  although  without  many  followers. 
There  is  a  large  painting  by  him  in  the  Predicat^ri  dis- 
playing some  skiU,  representing  the  Bolg  Patriarch 
burtiing  heretical  books,  which  Lanzi  says  is  not  un- 
worthy of  a  follower  of  Cortona.  As  an  architect, 
none  of  his  works  are  mentioned.  He  died  about  1700. 
See  Spooner,  Biog,  Hist,  of  the  Fine  Arts,  ii,  609. 

IVataU,  Giuaeppe,  an  eminent  painter  of  sacred 
and  secular  art.  was  bom  at  Casal  Maggiore,  in  the 
Cremonese  territory,  in  1652.  According  to  Zaist,  pos- 
sessing a  natural  genius  for  the  art,  he  went  to  Rome, 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  his  father;  and  from 
thence  to  Bologna,  where  he  assiduously  studied  the 
works  of  Deiitone,  Colonna,  and  Mitelli,  the  most  fa- 
mous perspective  and  architectural  painters  of  the  age. 
He  flourished  precisely  at  the  period  which  the  archi- 
tectural painters  consider  the  happiest  for  their  art. 
Lanzi  says,  "  He  formed  a  style  at  once  praiseworthy  for 
the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  architecture,  and  the 
elegance  of  the  ornamental  parts  judiciously  introduced. 
He  gratifies  the  eye  by  presenting  those  views  which 
are  the  most  charming,  and  gives  it  repose  by  distribu- 
ting them  at  just  distances.  In  his  grotesques  he  re- 
tains much  of  the  antique,  shunning  idl  useless  exhibi- 
tions of  modem  foliages,  and  varying  the  painting  from 
time  to  time  with  small  landscapes..  The  softness  and 
harmony  of  his  tints  elicited  great  commendation.**  Na- 
talis  found  abundant  employment,  and  decorated  many 
churches  and  public  edifices.  He  also  executed  a  great 
many  oil  paintings,  which  were  in  the  highest  repute. 
He  died  in  1722.  See  Spooner,  Biog,  Hist,  of  the  Fine 
Arts,n,G09, 

Natalia,  a  term  nsed  in  the  early  Chnrch  for  the 
days  on  which  martyrdom  was  suffered  by  some  of  her 
number,  as  if  they  were  birthdays ;  and  just  as  the  hea- 
thens used  to  have  festivities  on  memorable  days,  so 
these  early  Christians  used  to  celebrate  annually  such 
birthdays  of  martyrs  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  The 
graves  of  the  departed  were  visited,  and  aller  a  time 
festivities  were  allowed.  See  Hase,  Ch,  History,  p.  68. 
See  also  Natalitia. 

Natalia  thb  Thbodotian.    See  Theodotius. 

Natalis  (Noel),  Alexander,  a  distinguished  Ro- 
man Catholic  theologian,  was  bom  at  Rouen  Jan.  1 9, 1 639. 
He  studied  at  first  in  the  Dominican  school  of  his  native 
city,  and  joined  that  order  in  May,  1655.  His  talents 
having  attracted  the  attention  of  his  superiors,  he  was 
sent  to  Paris,  where  he  first  studied,  then  taught,  the- 
ology, and  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  in  1675.  Col- 
bert appointed  him  to  write  a  history  of  the  Church, 
and  in  consequence  he  published  in  1677  the  first  vol- 
ume of  his  Selecta  historia  ecdesicuticm  capita  et  in  hca 
ejusdem  ins^ia  <Ussertationes  historiae,  criticee,  dog- 
matioB,  the  tw«ity-4burth  and  last  volume  of  which 
appeared  in  1686.  It  extends  down  to  the  close  of  the 
Council  of  Trent.  It  is  written  in  the  spirit  of  Gal- 
licanism,  leamedly,  but  in  a  dry,  scholastic  style.  This 
was  followed  by  the  Hisloria  ecdesiastica  Veteris  No- 
vique  TV^tommte' (Paris,  1699;  Lucca,  1754;  Bingen-on- 
the-Rhine,  1785-90),  one  of  the  most  important  works 
of  the  Galilean  school,  but  the  character  of  which  is  more 
dogmatic  and  polemic  than  historical.  The  free,  Galilean 
spirit  of  this  work  caused  it  to  be  condemned  by  pope 
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Innocent  XI,  who  by  a  boll  of  July  13^  1684,  foriiade 
the  reading  of  NatalU's  works  under  penalty  of  excom- 
munication. NataliB,  however,  did  ni>t  retract,  but  de- 
feuded  his  work,  and  it  was  finally  withdrawn  from  the 
Index  by  pope  Benedict  XIII.  In  1706  Natalis  became 
provincial  of  his  order.  His  sight  began  to  fail  him  in 
1712,  and,  becoming  entirely  blind,  he  was  obliged  to 
discontinue  his  labors.  He  died  in  the  convent  erf*  the 
Jacobins  at  Paris,  Aug.  21, 1724.  His  principal  works, 
besides  the  above,  are,  Theoloffia  dogmtUica  et  moralU 
(Paris,  1698, 1708, 1743, 1768)  i—Pracepta  et  rtgula  ad 
prtBdicatores  verbi  dvrim  informandos: — ExposUio  Utt' 
ralis  et  moraUs  (S.  S.  Evangeliorum),  etc  (edttio  novis- 
■sima,  Paris,  1769,  2  vols.  4to),  etc  See  Herzog,  Real- 
EncyldopSdUi  x,  222  sq. ;  Mosheim,  Ecdet.  Hitt.  voL  ii ; 
Hase,  Ch,  ffiif,  p.  8;  Schaff,  Hist,  Christian  (7A.  i,  18; 
Hagenbach,  Hut,  Doctr,  ii,  199, 206 ;  CA.  Rememhranoer^ 
1862,  p.  36 ;  BtbUotheca  Sacra,  vii,  59.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Natalis,  Csecilitui,  is  the  name  of  the  person 
who  maintains  the  cause  of  paganism  in  the  dialogue 
of  Minucius  Felix  entitled  Octaviut,  See  MiMUCiua. 
Various  conjectures  have  been  made  as  to  who  this 
Natalis  was,  but  there  are  no  sufficient  data  for  decid- 
ing the  question. — Smith,  Did,  Greek  and  Roman  Biog, 
aiuiMythoL\\,\\4i% 

Natalia,  Biichaal,  a  Flemish  engraver  and  stu- 
dent of  sacred  art,  was  bom  at  Liege  about  1589.  After 
acquiring  the  elements  of  design  under  Joachim  Sand- 
rart,  he  visited  Antwerp,  and  studied  engraving  under 
Charles  Mallexy.  From  thence  he  went  to  Kome,  and 
adopted  the  style  of  Cornelius  Bloemsrt,  which  he  fol- 
lowed with  some  success.  He  engraved  a  number  of 
plates  after  the  great  Italian  masters;  also  a  part  of  the 
plates  in  the  Giustiniani  Gallery,  in  concert  with  K^- 
nier  Pers^-n,  Theodore  Matham,  and  others.  On  re- 
tuniing  to  Flanders  he  was  invited  to  Paris,  where  he 
resided  some  tinie.  His  plates  are  executed  with  the 
graver  in  a  free,  open  style,  but  are  deficient  in  taste. 
Hi8  drawing  is  frequently  incorrect,  and  the  effect  is 
usually  cold  and  heavy,  but  his  strokes  are  clear  and 
regulu',  and  he  handled  the  burin  with  great  facility. 
His  portraits  are  his  best  productions.  A  list  of  his 
principal  plates  is  given  in  Spooner's  Biog,  Hitt,  of  the 
FifM^rte,  ii,  609. 

Natalitia,  L  e.  natal  days  of  the  saints.  Tertul- 
lian  and  other  ancient  writers  use  the  words  natalitia 
and  natalet  in  speaking  of  martyrs,  not  meaning  their 
natural  birth,  but  their  nativity  to  a  glorious  crown  in 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  See  above,  Natal  Days.  In 
this  sense,  Tertullian  says  St.  Paul  was  bom  again  by 
a  new  nativity  at  Rome,  because  he  sutlered  martyrdom 
there.  He  explains  it  on  the  g^und  that  the  death 
of  a  martyr  is  -not  prnperiy  a  death,  but  an  endless  life ; 
for  the  sake  of  which  all  things  are  to  be  endured,  and 
death  itself  to  be  despised.  See  TertuUian,  De  Cor.  MiL 
cap.  3 ;  Oblaiiones  pro  defunctit,  pro  naialitiit,  annua 
die/ticinuuf  Cone  Laod,  can.  51,  MapTVputv  yive^Xta; 
Ambrose,  ffom,  70;  Bingham,  Antiquities  of  the  Chrit' 
tinn  Church,  ii,  1161 ;  Waicott,  Sacrid  A  rchteologg,  s.  v. 

Natanaohn,  Joseph  Saul,  a  rabbi  of  note,  was 
bom  in  the  year  1808.  He  received  a  strictly  religious 
education  in  conformity  with  the  traditions  of  his  fam- 
ily, and  even  as  a  youth  showed  great  mental  ability 
and  rare  diligence.  When  hardly  nineteen  years  of 
age  he  composed,  together  with  his  brother-in-law,  the 
deceased  Marcus  Wolf  £llinger,  a  learned  work  entitled 

B^n  ^OIBia,  novellas  on  the  Talmudical  treatise  Baba 

T    -  -It*' 

Kama  (Lemberg,  1828),  which  at  the  time  received  the 
highest  acknowledgment  from  rabbinical  scholars.  He 
finally  entered  the  rabbinate,  not  for  enjoyment,  but 
rather  to  devote  himself  aeealously  to  rabbinic  studies. 
Indeed  he  spent  his  whole  life  in  the  study  of  rabbinic 
lore,  the  fruit  of  which  were  several  learned  works,  as  'o 

C?r?  r^!?'^5jtl3  (WUna,  1839) :— D'^'^a*  •,^"0,  comments 
upon  the  Orach  Chi^im  (the  Jewish  ritual),  in  two 


parts  (Ltaibeig,  1882-87):  —  D  CM  TVW,  critical 
notes  on  the  Talmnd,  to  be  found  in  the  editiun  of  tlie 
Talmud  (Slobuta,  1824-30;  Vienna,  1882-46)  :—nrrc 
DB^K,  comments  upon  Allasi's  Se/er  ha-HaheMotA,  pub- 
lished with  Alfasi*s  work  and  ooaimeiitariet  (IVeaburip, 
1836).  When  in  the  year  1840  religioQS  diapntcs  be- 
gan in  the  Jewish  community  of  Lenbog,  lie  aided 
with  the  oonsen'atives,  but  when  the  atiUe  became 
more  intense  and  reckless,  he  withdrew  from  all  par- 
ticipation in  the  matter,  and  devoted  his  time  to  atudr. 
From  all  parU  of  the  world  the  moat  difficult  qiieetitM 
were  sent  to  him.  Being  oooaidefed  the  highest  aotbor- 
ity  in  ritual  questions,  his  opinion  was  soogbt  for  fn>m 
afar  off.  In  the  year  1858  Natansobn  was  appointed  tt* 
the  nbbiship  of  Lembeig,  which  position  he  held  ontil 
his  death,  March  3, 1875.  See  FUnt,  BOL  Jmd.  iii,  2S 
sq. ;  Jewi^  Messei^er,  New  York,  1876.    (&  P.) 

Nataph.    See  Stacte. 

Natatorlmn  (a  swimmmg-plaei^,  a  tenn  aaed  by 
some  writen  when  describing  the  baptistery. — Fi 
Ecdes,  Did,;  Bingham,  AfUiquities  of  the 
Church,  ii,  810. 

Na'tban  (Heb.  Nathan',  ina,  ^irea,  L  e.  by  God; 
Sept.  No^dv,  but  in  the  later  books  Nd^oy,  and  ao  Jo- 
sephus.  Ant,  vii,  8,  8;  but  Sa^dva  of  the  prophet. 
Ant.  vii,  4, 4,  etc),  the  name  of  five  or  six  men. 

1.  The  eleventh  in  descent  from  Judah,  bem^  the 
son  of  Attai  and  father  of  Zabad  (1  Chioo.  ii,  36). 
aa  post  1612. 

2.  An  eminent  Hebrew  prophet  in  the  reigns  of  Da- 
vid and  Solomon.  If  the  expression  "  first  and  last,**  ia 
2  Chmn.  ix,  29,  is  to  be  taken  literally,  he  nnst  have 
lived  late  into  the  life  of  Solomon,  in  which  ease  be 
must  have  been  considerably  younger  than  David.  Ax 
any  rate  he  seems  to  have  been  the  younger  of  the  two 
prophets  who  accompanied  him,  and  may  be  considered 
as  the  latest  direct  representative  of  the  schools  of  Sam- 
ueL  A  Jewish  tradition  mentioned  by  Jerome  ((/». 
Heb.  on  1  Sam.  xvii,  12)  identifies  him  with  the  eighth 
son  of  Jesse  (2  Sam.  v,  14) ;  but  of  this  there  is  no  pnib- 
ability.  He  first  appean  in  the  consultation  with  Da- 
vid about  the  building  of  the  Temple.  &C.  cir.  U*4SL 
He  begins  by  advising  it,  and  then,  alter  a  vision^  with- 
draws bis  advice^  on  the  ground  that  the  time  had  m< 
yet  come  (2  Sam.  vii,  2, 3, 17).  See  Ewald,  Isr.  G*frk. 
ii,  592.  He  next  comes  forward  as  the  reprorer  of  Dia- 
vid  for  the  sin  with  Bathsheba;  and  his  fiunoaa  apn- 
logue  on  the  rich  man  and  the  ewe  lamb,  which  is  the 
only  direct  example  of  his  prophetic  power,  shows  it  m 
have  been  of  a  very  high  order  (2  Sam.  xii,  1-12).  RC. 
1086.  There  is  an  indistinct  trace  of  his  appearing  ako 
at  the  time  of  the  plague  which  feU  on  Jenisa](»m  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  warning  of  Gad.  ''An  angel,**  aar^ 
Eupolemus  (Euseb.  Pnep,  £v,  ix,  30),  "pointed  him  to 
the  place  where  the  Temple  was  to  be,  Imt  foiiiad^  Uira 
to  build  it,  as  being  stained  with  bloody  and  having 
fought  many  wan.  His  name  was  Dianathan."*  This 
was  prDbably  occasioned  by  some  confnsioo  of  the  Grvek 
version,  hd,  "Sabav,  with  the  parallel  passage  of  I 
Chron.  xxii,  8,  where  the  blood-stained  lil^  of  David  is 
given  as  a  reason  against  the  building,  bat  where  Xa- 
than  is  not  named.  B.(X  cir.  1017.  On  the  birth  cf 
Solomon  he  was  either  specially  charged  with  giving 
him  his  name,  Jedidah,  or  else  with  his  education,  ac- 
cording as  the  words  of  2  Sam.  xii,  26^  **  He  sent  [or 
"sent  him"]  by  [or  *<into"]  the  hand  of  Nathan,"  are 
understood.  &C  dr.  1084.  At  any  rate,  in  the  lart 
yean  of  David,  it  is  Nathan  who,  by  taking  the  side  of 
Solomon,  turned  the  scale  in  his  Ikvor.  He  adviieJ 
Bathsheba;  he  himself  ventured  to  enter  the  royal  ptee- 
enoe  with  a  remonstrance  against  the  king^  apathy: 
and  at  David*s  request  he  assisted  in  the  inangimtiiiai 
of  Solomon  (1  Kings  i,  8,  10, 11,  22,  88^  24,  SS,  84, 8«. 
45).  B.a  cir.  lOlo.  His  son  Zabud  ocGtt(«ed  the  poK 
of  **  king's  friend,"  pefhapa  aacoeeding  Nathaa  CS 
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jcr,  87;  1  Chnm.  xxvii,  88) ;  and  Azariah,  another  of 
hid  sons,  occupied  a  high  place  in  the  king's  court  (1 
Kings  iv,  6).  He  assisted  David  by  his  counsels  when 
he  reorganized  the  public  worship  (2  Chron.  xxix,  25). 
RC.  1014.  This  is  the  last  time  that  we  hear  directly 
of  his  intervention  in  the  history.  His  influence  may 
be  traced  in  the  perpetuation  of  his  manner  of  prophecy 
in  the  writings  ascribed  to  Solomon  (comp.  EccL  ix,  14- 
16  with  2  Sam.  xii,  1-4).  He  left  two  works  behind 
him — a  life  of  David  (1  Chion.  xxix,  29),  and  a  life  of 
Solomon  (2  Chron.  ix,  29).  The  last  of  these  may  have 
been  incomplete,  as  we  cannot  be  sure  that  he  outlived 
Solomon.  The  consideration  in  which  he  was  held  at 
the  time  is  indicated  by  the  solemn  announcement  of 
bis  approach— '*  Behold  Nathan  the  prophet^  (1  Kings 
i,  23).  The  peculiar  affix  of  '*  the  prophet,"  as  distin- 
guished from  "  the  seer,"  given  to  Samuel  and  Gad  (1 
Chron.  xxix,  29),  shows  his  identification  with  the  later 
view  of  the  prophetic  office  indicated  in  1  Sam.  ix,  9. 
His  grave  is  shown  at  Halhul  near  Hebron  (see  Robin- 
son, Bib,  Rea,  i,  216,  note).— Smith. 

3.  A  native  of  24obah,  in  Syria;  the  father  of  Igul, 
one  of  David*8  mightv  men  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  86 ;  1  Chron. 
xi,  38).     &C.  cir.  1040. 

4.  A  son  of  David  (2  Sam.  t,  14;  1  Chron.  xiv,  4), 
from  whom  the  evangelist  Luke  has  reckoned  the  gene- 
alogy of  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus  (Luke  iii,  81).  B.C. 
cir.  1032.  See  Grneauxsy.  In  1  Chron.  iii,  6  Na- 
than is  said  to  have  been  **  the  son  of  David  bv  Bath- 
shtu^*'  i  e.  Bathsheba,  but  the  rendering  has  been  ques- 
tioned. To  him  must  probably  be  referred  the  words 
of  Zech.  xii,  12  (see  Henderson,  Mm,  Proph.  ad  loc), 
though  some  have  interpreted  it  as  the  house  of  the 
prophet  Nathan  standing  for  the  fiunily  of  the  prophets. 
&>ee  David. 

5.  One  of  the  head  men  who  returned  from  Babylon 
with  Ezra  on  his  second  expectition,  and  whom  he  de- 
spatched from  his  encampment  at  the  Kiver  Ahava  to 
the  colony  of  Jews  at  Casiphia,  to  obtain  thence  some 
Levites  and  Nethinim  for  the  Temple  service  (Ezra  viii, 
16).  KC  459.  <«That  Nathan  and  those  mentioned 
with  him  were  laymen  appears  evident  from  the  con- 
cluding words  of  the  preceding  verse,  and  therefore  it 
is  not  impossible  that  he  may  be  the  same  with  the  son 
of  Bani,  who  was  obliged  to  relinquish  hia  foreign  wife 
(Ezra  X,  39) ;  though  on  the  other  hand  these  marriages 
seem  rather  to  have  been  contracted  by  those  who  had 
been  longer  in  Jerusalem  than  he,  who  had  so  lately 
arrived  from  Babylon,  could  be"*  (Smith>    B,  (X  468. 

Nathan  ben-Jeohlel.  also  called  Arvk  C^^^9), 
cat  Baal  Ka-Arvk  (fl'l^n  b^l),  fh>m  the  fact  that 
he  is  the  author  of  the  celebrated  lexicon  denominated 
A  ruk,  a  distinguished  Jewish  lexicographer,  was  bom 
in  Rome  about  1080,  where,  like  his  ancestors  before 
him  and  his  descendants  after  him,  he  was  held  in  the 
highest  veneration  for  his  extraordinary  learning,  and 
it  was  said  of  him,  **peritum  omnis  generis  scientia- 
rum  fuisse."  Though  busily  engaged  in  faithfully  dis- 
charging the  responsible  duties  devolving  upon  him  as 
rabbi  of  the  Jewish  community  in  the  Eternal  City,  and 
in  attending  to  the  Hebrew  academy  of  which  he  was 
the  president,  R.  Nathan  devoted  all  his  spare  time  for 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  to  the  writing  of  that  im- 
l>ortant  lexicon  which  has  obtained  such  a  world-wide 
celebrity.  From  the  words  of  the  epik)gue  which 
K.  Nathan  himself  appended  to  it  (UU$  lexicon  was 
completed  on  Tuetdmfj  the  nineteenth  day  of  the  month  on 
tchich  the  Temple  was  destroyed  by  the  despised  om  [u  e. 
Ab  =end  of  July],  4861  ajier  the  creation  [  =  A.D.  1 101], 
1033  qfier  the  destruction  of  the  burned  Temple,  1418  of 
the  Seleucian  <Bra\  it  will  be  seen  that  he  finished  this 
lexicon  A.D.  1101.  According  to  Mr.  Etheridge,  the 
work  was  finished  in  the  year  4865,  answering  to  A.D. 
1106;  it  may  be  that  he  read  m'»ac''b  nonP*!  nawa 
instead  of  KOnnT  Five  years  after  the  completion  of 
the  work  Jechid  died,  A.D.  1106.    The  lexicon  is  de- 


nominated A  ntk  ^'^9,  trom  *f  "l?,  to  arran^,  to  set  in 
order),  i.  e.  arranffement  of  the  words  in  alphabetical 
order,  and  extends  over  the  Mishna,  both  the  Gemaras, 
the  Midrashim,  and  all  the  Chaldee  paraphrases  of  the 
O.  T.  ^*  The  importance  of  this  work,  both  to  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  ancient  expositions  of  the  Bible  and 
the  criticism  of  the  text  of  the  Chaldee  paraphrases,  can 
hardly  be  overrated,  inasmuch  as  K.  Nathan,  in  explain' 
ing  the  words,  embodied  the  interpretations  of  the  an- 
cient sages  preserved  by  tradition,  and  adopted  the  an- 
cient and  correct  readings.  So  comprehensive  is  this 
lexicon,  and  so  highly  was  it  appreciated,  that  it  not 
only  superseded  and  buried  in  oblivion  a  lexicon  also 
called  Aruk,  compiled  by  Zemach  ben-Paltoi,  who  was 
gaon  in  Pumbaditha,  A.D.  871-890,  tmt  simply  kft  for 
his  future  supplementon  to  compile  and  rearrange  the 
rich  materials  which  R.  Nathan  amasaed.  In  this,  bow- 
ever,  they  did  not  always  succeed"  (Ginsburg).  Not- 
withstanding the  subsequent  labors  of  Buxtorf,  Landau, 
and  others,  in  the  field  of  Hebneo-Aramaic  lexicography, 
the  A  ruk  of  Nathan  Jechiel  still  holds  its  pre-eminence. 
Its  definitions  are  remarkable  for  their  substantial  im- 
port and  verbal  precision,  and  it  is  even  quoted  by  Da- 
vid Kimchi  (q.  v.)  in  his  famous  D*^tDn;8n  "^BD,  s.  v. 
HDO,  3'pB,  :C9,  "^n-in.  it  was  published  at  Pisauri, 
1615,  and  often  afterwards.  An  edition  was  published 
at  Amsterdam  in  1666,  with  the  additions  of  B.-Musafia 
(q.  v.),  which  edition  was  republished  by  M.  I.  Landau 
with  hia  own  notes,  in  6  vols,.,  under  the  title  '^S'l^p 
y\  db,  or  RMinisdk  -  A  ramSisch  -  Deutsches  Wortetbuch 
tur  Keudmss  des  Tahnuds,  der  Taryumim  u.  Afidru" 
schim,  etc  (Prague,  1819-^).  A  convenient  edition  of 
the  Aruk,  with  the  supplements  of  Mussafia,  De  Lon- 
sano,  and  Berlin,  has  been  published  by  H.  Sperling 
(Lemberg,  1857) ;  still  later  annotations  to  the  A  ruk, 
with  emendations  and  critical  notes,  appeared  by  R. 
Lindermann,  under  the  title  I'^D'i;!!  T^*iO  *iBO 
(Berl  1864;  see  Frankel,  Monatsschrifl,  1865,  p.  898 
sq.) ;  and  a  still  later  edition  was  published  by  Lonsano 
and  Berlin  (Lemberg,  1865),  and  the  latest  edition  is 
that  of  Lemberg  (1874, 2  vols.).  To  the  honor  of  R.  Na- 
than be  it  said — though  it  does  not  redound  to  the  glory 
of  modem  scholarship — that  his  A  ruk  is  still  the  only 
clew  to  the  ancient  Jewish  writings  which  are  so  im- 
portant to  Biblical  literature  and  exegesis.  See  the 
masterly  biography  of  R.  Nathan  by  Rapaport  in  the 
Hebrew  annual  entitled  Bikure  ha-Itim  (Vienna,  1829), 
X,  1-79;  xi  (ibiil.  1830),  81-90;  Geiger,  in  ZeUschrift 
dor  Deutschen  Aforpenldndischen  Gesellschaft,  xii,  142 
sq.,  357  sq.;  xiv,  318  sq.;  Steinschneider,  Catalogus 
Libr.  H^.  in  Biblioth,  Bodleianoy  No.  2040-2043 ;  id. 
Bibliograph.  HandbucK,  p.  99  sq. ;  Kitto^  Cyclop,  s.  v. ; 
Ftirat,  BtbUoth,  Judaica,  iii,  20  sq.;  De  Rossi,  Dizi- 
onarjo  storioo  degli  autori  Ebrei,  p.  140  sq.  (German 
transL) ;  Etheridge,  Introd,  to  Jewish  Literature,  p.  284 
sq.;  Griitz,  Gesch,  d.  Juden,  vi,  76;  Braunschweiger, 
Gesch,  d,  Juden  in  den  Roman.  Staaten,  p.  56 ;  Basnage, 
Jlistary  of  the  Jews,  p.  625  (Tayk>r's  transl.) ;  Demburg, 
in  Geiger's  Zeitschrift  fttr  JUd,  Theoloyie,  iv,  123  sq.; 
Bleek,  £inleitutiy  in  das  Alte  Testam.  p.  100;  Kimchi, 
Liber  radicum  (ed«  Lebrecht  n.  Biesenthal),  p.  xxxix; 
Buxtorf,  Lexicon  Talmudicum,  etc.,  p.  ix,  ed.  &  Fisch- 
er (Leipe.  1869) ;  (N.  Y.)  Jewish  Messenger,  Jan.  8, 1874. 
(B.P.) 

Nathan  ha-Babli,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
Mishnaic  doctors,  was  a  native  of  M§shan,  in  Babylo- 
nia. In  consequence  of  his  high  birth,  as  his  father 
was  the  prince  of  the  capti\nty  in  Babylon,  and  his  mar- 
vellous knowledge  of  the  law,  both  divine  and  human, 
which  he  acquired  as  a  student  in  the  country  of  his 
adoption,  he  was  created  vicar  ("p*^  n'^33K)  of  the 
patriareh  Simon  II  ben-Gamaliel  II,  A.D.  140-168.  In 
the  Talmud  he  is  often  quoted  as  a  profound  scholar  of 
the  Uw  (fforajoth,  13  b;  Baba  Kama,  23  a;  Baba  Me^ 
zia,  117  b),  and  he  materially  contributed  to  the  com- 
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pilation  of  the  MUhna,  as  he  himself  compiled  a  Mish- 
na,  which  is  referred  to  as  Mishnaih  de  Rabbi  Nathan 
•,na  ■'S-n  nJWC),  and  which  Jchudah  the  Holy  (q.  v.) 
made  use  of  in  the  redaction  of  the  present  Mishna. 
Besides  this  corpus  jurisy  he  is  also  the  author  of,  1,  the 
AbothoflL  Nathan  CHJ  '^fi'l^  n''?3K),  being  a  com- 
pilation of  the  apothegms  and  moral  sayings  of  the 
Jewbh  fathers  (ni2K),  interspersed  with  traditional 
explanations  of  divers  texts  of  Scripture,  consisting  of 
forty-one  chapters.  Both  the  historian  and  moral  phi- 
losopher will  find  this  work  an  important  contribution 
to  the  literary  and  philosophical  history  of  antiquity. 
It  is  printed  in  the  different  editions  of  the  Talmud  after 
the  tractate  Yebamoth,  and  has  also  been  publbhed  sepa- 
rately with  various  commentaries  (Venice,  1622;  Am- 
sterdam, 1778),  and  with  two  excdlent  commentaries 
(Wiliia,  182)8),  translated  into  Latin,  with  notes,  by 
Francis  Taylor  (Lond.  1654),  under  the  title  of  ^2.  Na- 
thanii  Traetatus  de  PatribuSf  Laiine  cum  nodt,  but  in 
its  present  form  contains  later  interpolations : — %  of  the 
Forfy-nine  Rides  (ninp  JCnj  D'^ya'^R),  a  work  of 
mathematical  import,  and  which  Geiger  thinks  was 
written  by  a  later  author  of  the  same  name.  See 
FUrst,  BibL  JutL  iii,  19  sq.;  Kultur-  «.  LUeraturgeteh. 
der  Juden  in  Asien  (Leipe.  1849),  p.  16  sq. ;  Zunz,  Die 
Gottetdienttliehm  Vortri^  der  Juden  (BerL  1882),  p. 
108  sq. ;  Steinschneider,  Catalogne  IJbr,  Htbr,  in  Bibli- 
oth,  BodleianOf  coL  2082  sq.;  Geiger,  WiuenadwJUicke 
Zeitechrift  (Leips.  1847),  vi,  19  sq.;  Grfttz,  Getch.  d, 
Juden,  iv,  187, 201, 203, 204 ;  Joet,  Gesck,  d,  Judenih,  u.  t. 
Sekfen,  ii,  110  sq.,  123;  Etheridge,  Introd,  to  Ilebr.  Lit, 
p.  77;  Dukes,  Rabbin,  BUitnenlese  (Leips.  1844),  p.  39; 
Delitzsch,  Zur  Gesch,  d  JQd,  Poesie,  p.  83;  Frankel, 
liodegetica  in  Miachnam  (Leips.  1859),  p.  187-191 ;  Gins- 
burg,  The  JCsseneSf  their  Uietorjf  and  Doctrines  (Lond. 
1864),  p.  22;  art.  Sadducees^  in  the  8d  ed.  of  Kitto^s 
CycUtp,  of  BibL  Lit,  iii,  731  sq.,  note,  reprinted  in  part 
in  Smith's  Du^.  of  the  Bible  (Amer.  ed.),  iv,  2778,  note, 
(a  P.) 

Nathan,  Isaac,  ben-Kalontmos,  a  Jewish  writer 
of  great  celebrity,  flourished  near  the  opening  of  the 
15th  century.  The  exact  date  of  either  the  birth  or 
death  of  this  author  of  the  first  Hebrew  concordance, 
who  traces  his  lineage  to  the  royal  family  of  David,  has 
not  as  vet  been  ascertained.  All  that  we  know  with 
certainty  is  that  he  lived  at  Avignon,  Montpellier,  or 
Aries  in  the  time  of  Benedict  XIII,  and  that  his  writ- 
ings were  called  forth  by  the  conduct  of  this  antipope 
towards  the  Jews,  which  was  as  follows.  This  pope, 
Peter  de  Luna  by  name,  who  was  declared  a  schismatic, 
heretic,  and  perjurer,  and  who  was  deposed  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Pisa  (1409),  but  was  still  recognised  on  the  Py- 
rencan  peninsula,  thought  that  he  would  secure  the 
general  recognition  of  his  claims  to  St.  Peter's  chair  if 
he  could  bring  about  the  conversion  of  the  Spanish 
Jews.  He  therefore  issued  a  summons  (1412),  with  the 
sanction  of  his  patron,  Ferdinand  the  Just,  king  of  Ara- 
gon,  to  all  the  learned  rabbins  to  hold  a  public  contro- 
versy at  Tortosa,  and  appointed  the  learned  Jewish 
physician,  Joshua  Lorqui — or  Geronimo  de  Santa  Fe,  as 
he  was  called  after  his  conversion — to  prove  to  them 
from  the  Talmud  and  other  Jewish  writings  that  the 
Messiah,  whose  advent  the  Jews  were  daily  expecting, 
had  already  come  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ.  To 
escape  the  threatening  dangers,  sixty  of  the  most  cele- 
brated Jewish  literati  of  Aragon  answered  the  summons. 
They  were  headed  by  don  Bidal  ben-Benevenisti,  Ibn- 
Labi  of  Saragossa,  Joseph  Albo,  the  famous  author  of 
the  Ikarim,  Sechariah  ha-Levi  Saladin,  Astruc  Levi,  Bo- 
nastruc  Desma^the,  Ibn-Joseph,  Ibn-Jachja,  etc.,  and 
this  most  famous  controversy  of  Tortosa  lasted  twenty- 
one  months  (from  February,  1413,  to  November,  1414). 
Benedict  XIII  presided  at  the  meetings,  and  in  the  first 
session,  which  was  held  Feb.  7, 1413,  he  thus  addressed 
the  Jews :  **  Ye  learned  Hebrews,  know  that  I  have  not 


come  here  to  discuss  which  religion  is  tme,  yoan  or 
ours.  I  am  certain  mine  is  the  truest.  Year  law  was 
formeriy  the  only  true  law,  bat  it  is  now  abrogated. 
You  are  convoked  hare  solely  by  Geronimo,  who  has 
engaged  to  prove  to  you  that  the  Heasiah  baa  oofne  by 
the  evidence  of  your  Talmud,  which  was  compoaed  kog 
since  by  rabbins  ikr  superior  to  yourselTea  in  wiadam: 
therefore  be  careM  of  your  argnmenta."  Two  treaiises 
were  prepared  for  this  controversy  by  Joaboa  Lorqui. 
or  Geronimo  de  Santa  Fe,  the  antipope's  ebampiu). 
entitled  Traetatvs  contra  perfidiam  Judteorum  et  conifa 
Talmud,  printed  in  the  BihUotheca  Maxima  Patnm, 
torn,  xxvi,  and  separately  in  Hebreeomastix  (Frankl 
a.  M.,  1602).  It  was  in  reply  to  these  tracts  tbat  R. 
Nathan  wrote  the  work  entitled  n^HQ  nn3*ir%  Cor- 
rection of  the  Misguided,  which  has  not  as  yet  been  pub- 
lished. To  the  same  cause  is  to  be  ascribed  his  He- 
brew concordance,  entitled  STia  n'^XlD,  51^T  ■«»,  or 
P'fSin*),  which  was  designed  to  enable  his  bttsthum  to 
rebut  the  attacks  on  Judaism,  by  helping  them  to  fiui 
easily  the  passages  of  the  O.  T.  qooted  in  sapport  of 
the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  by  aiding 
them  to  see  what  legitimate  construction  can  be  pat  on 
these  passages  in  accordance  with  the  context  in  which 
they  occur.  This  concordance,  to  which  B.  Nathan 
devoted  eight  years  of  his  life  (14S7-1445),  mod  in 
which  he  adopted  the  plan  of  the  Latin  oonoordsnee 
of  Arlotti,  general  of  the  order  of  Minoritea  (dr.  1290). 
first  appeared  with  an  elaborate  introductkn  (Pn'^rs 
D'*DaKn-|*)p31pn)  in  Venice,  1623,  then  again,  with  the 
introduction  castrated  by  the  Inqnisition  (ibid.  1564,  and 
Basle,  1681).  The  great  value  of  this  woik  can  be  best 
ascertained  from  what  Jacob  ben-Chajim,  who  canied 
through  the  press  the  Rabbinic  Bible  (1524>25)  in  Bom- 
berg's  printing- establishment,  where  the  concoidasoe 
appeared  only  a  few  months  pre^'iously,  says  of  it  in 
his  celebrated  introduction  (transL  by  Ginsbm^,  Lond. 
1867) :  **  But  for  a  certain  book,  called  Coutordtmce,  the 
author  of  which  is  the  learned  R.  Isaac  Nathan,  who 
lived  some  forty  years  ago,  published  in  uar  printing- 
office  at  Venice,  I  could  not  have  corrected  the  veneaL 
This  is  a  precious  work;  it  embraces  all  the  pmnts  of 
the  Hoi}'  Bible,  and  explains  all  the  sacred  Scriptures 
by  stating  all  nouns  and  verbs,  with  their  analojgoat 
forma,  and  giving  at  the  heading  of  eveiy  noun  and 
verb  an  explanation,  saying  the  meaning  of  the  wocd  is 
so  and  so,  and  branches  out  in  such  and  auch  a  manner, 
and  comments  upon  each  one  separately.  It  also  maiks 
the  division  of  each  chapter,  and  the  number  of  chap- 
ters in  every  prophetical  book,  and  tells  in  whidi  chap> 
ter  and  verse  every  word  occurs.  The  advanta|i;e  to  be 
derived  from  this  book  is  indescribable ;  without  it  there 
is  no  way  of  examining  the  references  of  the  Masancah, 
since  one  who  studies  the  Massorah  must  look  into  the 
verse  which  the  Massorah  quotes,  and  which,  without  a 
concordance,  woiUd  take  a  very  long  time  to  find,  as  you 
might  not  know  in  which  prophet  the  passage  refciied 
to  occurs,  and  if  you  knew  the  prophet,  you  still  might 
not  know  the  chapter  and  verse.  Besides,  all  the  wocld 
is  not  so  learned  in  the  Scriptures.  Whosoever  has 
this  concordance  does  not  require  any  more  the  lexicon 
of  Kimchi,  for  it  contains  all  the  roots,  whereunto  is 
added  an  index  of  all  the  verses  in  the  IKble;  none  of 
them  is  wanted.  In  conclusion,  without  it  I  couU  duI 
have  done  the  work  which  I  have  done."  Kathaa* 
concordance  was  also  translated  into  Latin  by  Reach- 
lin  (Basle,  1556),  and  was  inserted  by  the  Minorite  lia- 
na di  Calasio,  in  his  four-volume  concordance  (liooe. 
1622).  It  is  the  basis  both  of  Buxtorf's  and  Flint  * 
concordances.  See  Steinschneider.  Caialogms  Libmrwm 
Ilebr,  in  Bibliotheca  Bodleiana,  coL  1141>1143;  id. 
BiUiographisches  flandbuch,  p.  100 ;  Fdrst,  Bibiioihtea 
Judaiat,  iii,  22;  Griitz,  Gesch,  der  Juden  (Leipa.  1875). 
viii,  160,  151;  Kitto,  (^dop,  s.  v.;  Wolf,  BibL  Hehr.  n, 
681;  Le  Long,  BibL  Sacra  (ed.  Boemes),  ii,  9»;  Ue 
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Boflsi,  Dixionario  ttorieo  de^  autori  Ebrd^  ^  125  (Ger- 
man tnuuL);  id*  BibUotheea  Judaica  Antichriatiana, 
p.  76  8q. ;  Etheridge,  JfOrod.  to  Hdnr,  lAUraturt^  p.  289 ; 
Undo,  Hi»L  of  the  Jam  of  Spain  and  Portugal^  p.  209 
aq. ;  Milman,  UisL  of  the  Jew$  (new  ed.  New  Yock, 
1870),  ui,  299  »q.     (RP.) 

Natlian'aSl  (No^ova^X,  but  Ka&avdf|Xoc  in  1 
Esdr.  ix,  22 ;  for  the  Heb.  VM3P3,  given  of  God,  i.  q. 
Oco^opoc;  comp.  NcUhan'),  the  name  of  three  men  in 
the  Apocrypha  and  one  in  the  K.  T.  See  also  Ne- 
thankEu 

1.  A  brother  of  Samaras  the  Levite,  in  the  time  of 
Josiaa  (1  £8dr.  i,  8);  evidently  the  Nuthanekl  (q.  v.) 
of  the  Ueb.  text  (2  Chron.  xxv,  9). 

2.  One  of  the  ''sons  of  Phaisus"  who  renounced  their 
Gentile  wives  after  the  captivity  (1  Esdr.  ix,  82) ;  evi- 
dently the  Nktuanbel  (s.  v.)  of  the  Heb.  text  (Esdr. 
x,22). 

3.  Son  of  Samael  and  fiither  of  Eliab  among  the  an- 
cestry of  Judith  (Jud.  viii,  1),  and  therefore  a  Simeon- 
ite  (ix,  2).    See  Judith. 

4.  One  of  the  earliest  disciples  of  our  Lord,  concern- 
ing whom,  under  that  name  at  least,  we  learn  from 
Scripture  little  more  than  his  birthplace,  Cana  of  Gali- 
lee (John  xxi,  2),  and  his  simple,  truthful  character 
(John  i,  47).    We  have  no  particulars  of  his  life.    In- 
deed the  name  does  not  occur  in  the  first  three  Gospels. 
We  learn,  however,  from  the  evangelist  John  that  Je- 
sus on  the  third  or  fourth  day  after  bis  return  from  the 
scene  of  his  temptation  to  that  of  his  baptism,  having 
been  proclaimed  by  the  Baptist  as  the  Lamb  of  God, 
was  minded  to  go  into  Galilee.     He  first  then  called 
Philip  to  follow  him,  but  Philip  could  not  set  forth  on 
his  journey  without  communicating  to  Nathanael  the 
wonderful  intelligence  which  he  had  received  from  his 
master  the  Baptist,  namely,  that  the  Messiah  so  long 
foretold  by  Moses  and  the  prophets  had  at  last  ap- 
peared.   Nathanael,  who  seems  to  have  heard  the  an- 
nouncement at  first  with  some  distrust,  as  doubting 
whether  anythiug  good  could  come  out  of  so  small  and 
inconsiderable  a  place  as  Nazareth — a  place  nowhere 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament — ^}'et  readily  accepted 
Philip's  invitation  to  go  and  satisfy  himself  by  his  own 
personal  observation  (John  i,  46).     What  follows  is  a 
testimony  to  the  humility,  simplicity,  and  sincerity  of 
his  o¥m  character  from  One  who  could  read  his  heart, 
such  as  is  recorded  of  hardly  any  other  person  in  the 
Bible.     Nathanael,  on  his  approach  to  Jesus,  is  saluted 
bv  him  as  "an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  there  is  no 
guile**— a  true  child  of  Abraham,  and  not  simply  ac- 
cording to  the  flesh.     So  little,  however,  did  he  expect 
any  such  distinctive  praise,  that  he  could  not  refrain 
from  asking  how  it  was  that  he  had  become  known  to 
Jesus.     The  answer, "  before  that  Philip  called  thee, 
when  thou  wast  under  the  fig-tree,  I  saw  thee,**  appears 
to  have  satisfied  him  that  the  speaker  was  more  than 
man — that  he  must  have  read  his  secret  thoughts,  and 
heard  his  un uttered  prayer  at  a  time  when  he  was 
studiously  screening  himself  from  pbblic  observation, 
as  was  the  custom  with  pious  Jews  (Tholuck,  Comment, 
on  John,  ad  loc).    The  conclusion  was  inevitable.    Na- 
thanael at  once  confessed,  "  Rabbi,  thou  art  the  Son 
of  God ;  thou  art  the  King  of  Israel"  (John  i,  49).    B.C. 
25.     The  name  of  Nathanael  occurs  but  once  again  in 
the  Gospel  narrative,  and  then  simply  as  one  of  the 
small  company  of  disciples  to  whom  Jesus  showed  him- 
self at  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  after  his  resurrection.     B.C 
29.     On  that  occasion  we  may  fairly  suppose  that  he 
joined  his  brethren  in  their  night*s  venture  on  the  lake 
— ^that,  having  been  a  sharer  of  their  fruitless  toil,  he 
was  a  witness  with  them  of  the  miraculous  draught  of 
fishes  the  next  morning — and  that  he  afterwards  par- 
took of  the  meal,  to  which,  without  daring  to  ask,  the 
disciples  felt  assured  iu  their  hearts  that  he  who  had 
called  them  was  the  Lord  (John  xxi,  12).     Once  there- 
fore at  the  beginning  of  our  Saviour's  ministry,  and  once 


after  his  resurrection,  does  the  name  of  Nathanael  oc- 
cur in  the  sacred  record. 

This  scanty  notice  of  one  who  was  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  the  very  chiefest  apostles,  and  was  himself 
the  object  of  our  Lord*s  most  emphatic  commendation, 
has  not  unnaturally  provoked  the  inquiry  whettier  he 
may  not  be  identified  with  another  of  the  well-known 
disciples  of  Jesus.  It  is  indeed  veiy  commonly  be- 
lieved that  Nathanael  and  Bartholomew  are  the  same 
person.  The  evidence  for  that  belief  is  as  follows: 
John,  who  twice  mentions  Nathanael,  never  introduces 
the  name  of  Bartholomew  at  alL  Matt.  x,8 ;  Mark  iii, 
18;  and  Luke  vi,  14,  all  speak  of  Bartholomew,  but 
never  of  Nathanael.  It  may  be,  however,  that  Nathan- 
ael was  the  proper  name,  and  Bartholomew  (son  of 
Tholmai)  the  surname  of  the  same  disciple,  just  as 
Simon  was  called  Bar-Jona,  and  Joses,  Barnabas.  It 
was  Philip  who  first  brought  Nathanael  to  Jesus,  just 
as  Andrew  had  brought  his  brother  Simon,  and  Bar- 
tholomew is  named  by  each  of  the  firat  three  evange- 
lists immediately  after  Philip;  while  by  Luke  he  is 
coupled  with  Philip  preciBely  in  the  same  way  as  Simon 
with  his  brother  Andrew,  and  James  with  his  brother 
John.  It  should  be  observed,  too,  that  as  all  the  other 
disciples  mentioned  in  the  first  chapter  of  John  became 
apostles  of  Christ,  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  one 
who  had  been  so  singularly  commended  by  Jesus,  and 
who  in  his  turn  had  so  promptly  and  so  fuUy  confessed 
him  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  should  be  excluded  from  the 
number.  Again,  that  Nathanael  was  one  of  the  orig- 
inal twelve,  is  inferred  vrith  much  probability  from  his 
not  being  proposed  as  one  of  the  candidates  to  fill  the 
place  of  Judas.  Still  we  must  be  carefid  to  distinguish 
conjecture,  however  well  founded,  from  proof.  To  the 
argument  based  upon  the  fact  that  in  John's  enumera- 
tion of  the  disciples  to  whom  our  Lord  showed  himself 
at  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  Nathanael  stands  before  the  sons 
of  Zebedee,  it  is  replied  that  this  was  to  be  expected,  as 
the  writer  was  himself  a  son  of  Zebedee ;  and,  further, 
that  Nathanael  is  placed  after  Thomas  in  this  list,  while 
Bartholomew  comes  before  Thomas  in  Matthew,  Mark, 
and  Luke.  But  as  in  the  Acts  Luke  reverses  the  order 
of  the  two  names,  putdng  Thomas  first  and  Bartholo- 
mew seoonil,  we  cannot  attach  much  weight  to  this  ar- 
gument. St  Augustine  not  only  denies  the  daim  of 
Nathanael  to  be  one  of  the  Twelve,  but  assigns  as  a 
reason  for  his  opinion  that  whereas  Nathanael  was  most 
likely  a  learned  man  in  the  law  of  Moses,  it  was,  as  Paul 
tells  us  (1  Cor.  i,  26),  the  wisdom  of  Christ  to  make  choice 
of  rude  and  unlettered  men  to  confound  the  wise  (m 
Johan,  £v.  ch.  i,  §  17).  St.  Gregory  adopts  the  same 
view  (on  John  i,  33,  ch.  16,  B).  In  a  dissertation  on 
John  i,  46,  to  be  found  in  Thet.  Theo,  philoiog,  ii,  870, 
the  author,  J.  Kindler,  maintains  (Nath,  vere  Israelites 
[Viteb.  1680])  that  Bartholomew  and  Nathanael  are 
different  persons. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  Nathanael  was  the  bride- 
groom at  the  marriage  of  Cana  (Calmet),  and  Epipha- 
nius  (Adv,  Hcer,  i,  §  223)  implies  his  belief  that  of  the 
two  disciples  whom  Jesus  overtook  on  the  road  to  Em- 
maus  Nathaimel  was  one.— Smith.  The  following  ad- 
ditional monographs  aro  extant:  Lange,  Nath.  con- 
fessio  (Lips.  1755);  Pignatelli,  I)e  Apostolata  Nath, 
Barth.  (Par.  1560) ;  Robert,  Nathanael  Barih,  (Duaci, 
1519);  Uartmann,i:xafne»Jo.  i,47(Abott,  1753).  See 
Bastholomkw. 

Nathani'aB  (Na^avmc),  one  of  the  "sons  of  Ma- 
oni"  who  renounced  their  Gentile  wives  taken  after  the 
return  from  Babylon  (1  Esdr.  ix,  34);  evidently  the 
Nathan  (q.  v.)  of  the  Heb.  text  (Ezra  x,  89). 

Nathaniel,  called  iu  Arabic  Ahd-Barkai  Hibat 
A  llah  bar^Malka,  was  one  of  the  medical  coryphiei  of 
the  Mohammedan  dominions  in  the  12th  centur}',  and 
was  also  distinguished  as  a  philosopher  and  Hebraist,  on 
which  account  he  was  designated  Wachidal^Zenum,  i  e. 
"  the  only  one  of  his  time."    He  tried  his  skill  on  the 
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Book  of  EcclesiasteB  {Kokeleth)f  but  bis  commentaTy, 
whicb  is  written  in  Arabic,  baa  never  been  publbbed; 
tbe  MS.  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford.  Isaac 
ibn-Ezra,  son  of  the  great  commentator,  celebrated 
Abul-Barkat's  commentary  on  Koheleth  in  a  poem  (see 
Dukes,  Kokbe  Jizckak^  1848,  p.  21  sq.),  in  which  he  de- 
clares that  this  Solomonic  book  will  henceforth  (A.D. 
1143)  go  by  the  name  of  him  who  has  so  successfully 
milocked  its  meaning.  Gorop.  Griltz,  Gesch.  d,  Judm, 
vi,  280  sq.;  Zeittchrijt  der  MorgetdandUcktn .GeaeU" 
seha/i,  1859,  p^  711  sq.;  Ginsburg,  Historical  and  Crit- 
ical Commentary  on  the  Book  of  EcclesiasteBf  p.  58; 
Pocock,  Nota  Miaodlanea  ad  Poriam  Mosis  (Lundon, 
1740),  i,  196,  where  a  specimen  of  this  commentary  is 
given.     (B.  P.) 

Na'than-Mel'eoh  (Hebrew,  Nethan' - Afe'lek, 
^5^"1?5|  i'  *•  ^'aihan  q/*the  long;  Sept.  No^dv  /3a- 
atA£V(')}  A  eunuch  (A.V.  **  chamberlain")  in  the  court 
of  Josiah,  by  whose  chamber  at  the  entranoe  to  the 
Temple  were  the  horses  which  the  kings  of  Judah  had 
dedicated  to  the  sun  (2  Kings  xxiii,  11).    RC.  628. 

NathuB,  Fabia?!,  a  German  divine,  flourished  in 
Bohemia  during  the  anti-Reformation  period  of  the 
16th  century.  But  little  is  known  of  his  personal  his- 
tory. He  was  preaching  at  Prague,  holding  at  the 
same  time  the  professorship  of  (Mental  languages  at  the 
university  of  the  Bohemian  capital,  when  the  victories 
of  Ferdinand  H  subjected  Bohemia  to  Romitih  rule  and 
to  Jesuitic  interferences.  Up  to  1615  the  Bohemians 
had  been  favored  with  Protestant  preaching  in  the  Ger- 
man tongue,  out  of  respect  for  the  elector  of  Saxony  and 
at  his  intercession ;  but  the  Jesuits,  determined  that  all 
Protestant  ideas  should  be  crushed,  caused  the  Slate*  to 
pass  an  edict  forbidduig  even  preaching  in  German,  and 
consequently  brought  about  also  the  dismissal  of  those 
who  had  preached  in  the  (xerman;  and  on  Get.  29, 
1622,  the  last  four  Lutheran  clergymen  who  bad  re- 
mained in  the  country  were  obliged  to  leave.  Among 
these  was  Nathus.  He  went  to  Brunswick,  Germany, 
and  there  died  about  1640.  Nathus  was  an  able  defend- 
er and  propagator  of  the  Reformed  doctrines,  and  de- 
iscrves  to  be  ranked  among  those  who  suffered  martyr- 
dom for  conscience'  sake.  Although  he  did  not  die  at 
the  stake,  he  yet  suffered  expulsion  from  the  field  of  his 
labor  and  separation  from  the  flock  which  deeply  loved 
him.  See  Pescheck,  The  Refarmaiion  and  Anti-Rrfor- 
motion  in  Bohemia  (Lond.  1846,  2  vols.  8vo),  ii,  82-^, 
414.     (J.H.W.) 

NatioxL  This  word  in  the  Auth.  Ver.  generally 
represents  the  Heb.  *^1A,  L  e.  /Ae  ncUion  cu  a  body  politic ; 
in  plur.  C^IA*  esp.  of  foreign  nations,  the  Gentiles  (q. 
V.) ;  usually  in  the  Sept.  f  dvoC)  cdvi|»  Vulg.  ^e»«,  gentet. 
Sometimes  it  represents  the  Heb.  D?,  which  means  esp. 
the  People  (q.v.),  Sept.  Xao£;  in  poetry,  CmV,  D*inM7; 
and  in  Chald.  ntlK.  It  means  sometimes  all  the  m- 
habitants  of  a  particular  country  (Deut  iv,  34),  the 
country  or  kingdom  itself  (Exod.  xxxiv,  10 ;  Rev.  vii, 
.  9) ;  sometimes  countrymen,  natives  of  the  same  stock 
(Acts  xxvi,  4) ;  sometimes  the  father,  head,  or  original 
of  a  people  (Gen.  xxv,  23).  In  the  prophets  the  term 
**  nations"  is  often  used  as  a  general  name  for  the  hea- 
then or  Gentiles  (Isa.  ix,  2 ;  comp.  Matt,  iv,  15).  See 
Ethnology. 

National  Church.    See  Chubch  aitd  State. 
national  Covenant.    See  Covenant. 
national  Deities.     See  Mytholoot;  Poly- 

THETSSI. 

National  Synods.  Provindnl  and  national  syn- 
ods have,  by  immemorial  practice  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church,  the  right  of  condemning  heresies  and  er- 
rors, and  of  correcting  abuses  of  all  kinds  in  particular 
churches.  Paul  of  Samosata,  Photinus,  Sabellius,  Arius, 
£ustathius,  Apollinaris,  the.  Donatists,  Pelagians,  etc.. 


were  all  condemned  in  particular  oooneik  in  the  int 
instance.  The  particular  oouncUs  of  Ariea,  OtBngc,  Car- 
thage, Toledo,  Gangra,  etc,  pronounced  jodgnieota  in 
controversies  of  faith ;  not  to  speak  of  more  recent  dr 
cisioiis  of  the  same  kind.  The  otgection  of  Boanet, 
who  found  fault  with  the  principle  of  tbe  English  £^ 
ormation,  viz.,  that  every  national  Church  waa  a  ei4B- 
plete  body  in  itself,  and  might  examine  and  idcinD 
errors  and  corruptions  in  doctrine  and  worship,  falls 
therefore  to  the  ground,  in  view  of  the  practice  of  bis 
own  Church.  See  Bossuet,  Variation ;  Fleuiy,  Biti.  L 
157,  s.  87 ;  Palmer,  On  the  Church,  i,  417 ;  Waioott,  Sa- 
cred Archaol,  s.  v.;  Aschbach,  Kirchen-Lexibom,  a,  v. 
National  Synoden.    See  Synods.    (J.  N.  P.) 

Native  trek  is  probably  the  meaning  of  tbe  Hdk 
word  n*^tK,  ezrdch  (Sept.  Kt^po^  rov  Aifiavov,  Vii%. 
oedrus  Libam)^  in  Psa.  xxxvii,  8&  It  is  ^f^f^^t  to  sec 
upon  what  grounds  the  transUtors  of  the  A.  T.  haTe 
understood  it  to  signify  a  **  bay-tree :"  aoch  a  fenderii^ 
18  entirely  unsupported  by  any  kind  of  evidence.  Mat 
of  the  Jewish  doctors  understand  by  the  term  esraek 
"a  tree  which  grows  in  its  own  soil"-— one  that  hu 
never  been  transplanted;  which  is  the  intefpretatioa 
given  in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.  Some  veniona^  as  tbe 
Vulg.  and  the  Arabic,  follow  the  SepL,  which  reads 
''cedar  of  Lebanon,^  misuking  the  Hebrew  irctd  ibr 
one  of  somewhat  similar  form.  Celsius  {Hitrok,  i,  194) 
agrees  with  the  author  of  the  sixth  Greek  editioa, 
which  gives  aiftox^niv  ijndigema,  "one  bom  in  rhe 
land*")  aa  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word:  wiUi  this 
view  rabbi  Solomon  and  Hammond  (ComtmemU  oa  P». 
xxviii)  coincide.  Dr.  Boyle  (Kitto's  CyeL  Bik.  JJL  art. 
"Ezrach**)  suggests  the  Arabic  i4<Arvit,  which  he  nrs 
is  described  in  Arabic  works  on  materia  medica  a^'a 
tree  having  leaves  like  the  ghar  or  *'  bay-tree."  This 
opinion  must  be  rejected  aa  unsupported  by  any  anthor- 
ity.  Perhaps  no  specified  tree  is  intended  by  tbe  vtrni 
tzr6chf  which  occurs  in  several  passages  of  the  Uebnv 
Bible,  and  signifies  ^  a  native,"  in  contradistinctioD  to 
"a  stranger"  or  **a  foreigner."  Comp.  Lev.  xvi,  i9: 
^  Ye  shall  afflict  your  souls  . . .  whether  it  be  coe  of 
your  own  ooontry  (n^TMri,  hd-tsraek')  or  a  atzangv 
that  Bojoumeth  among  you."  The  epithet  "green,"  as 
Celsius  has  observed,  is  by  no  means  the  oidy  meaning 
of  the  Hebrew  word;  for  the  same  word  oocnrs  m  Una. 
iv,  4,  where  Nebuchadnezzar  uses  it  of  himself—'*  I  was 
flovrithing  in  my  palace."  In  all  other  pasBages  wheie 
the  word  ezrdch  occurs  it  is  evidently  spoken  of  a  man 
(Cels.  Hierdb,  i,  196).  In  support  of  thb  view  we  may 
observe  that  the  word  translated  **in  great  povci^ 
more  literally  rignifies  **  to  be  formidable,"  or  "  to  caise 
terror,"  and  that  the  word  which  the  Au  T.  tnxniatn 
'^ spreading  himself,"  more  properly  meana  to  ''make 
bare."  The  passage  then  might  be  thus  panphrased: 
*'I  have  seen  the  wicked  a  terror  to  others,  and  behav- 
ing with  barefaced  audacity,  just  as  some  ptond  native 
of  the  land."  In  the  Levitical  law  tbe  oppiessian  of 
the  stranger  wa^,  strongly  forbidden,  perhaps  thereftae 
some  reference  to  such  acts  of  oppression  is  made  ia 
these  words  of  the  Psalmist. — Smith.    See  Bat-i 


Nativity,  Jbanne  lk  Rover,  de  IJ^  a  French  fe- 
male fanatic,  was  bom  at  La  CbapeUe  Janaon,  near  Fou- 
g^res  (Brittany),  Jan.  24, 1782.  Keceivcd  as  lay  «Mff 
in  the  convent  of  the  Urbanists  de  Foogferes^  whcie  the 
had  been  admitted  as  a  domestic  at  tbe  age  of  eigbteesL 
this  girl,  without  education,  believed  she  had  divine  vi»- 
ions  and  revelations.  Her  successive  oonfessora^  to  vbcm 
she  related  them,  sought  to  calm  her  troubled  imagine- 
tion ;  but  one  of  them,  less  enlightened  or  more  ends- 
lous,  confirmed  the  sister  in  her  pious  reveries  Tbe 
abbot  Genet  wrote  at  her  dictation  what  she  pretcnM 
to  have  seen  or  heard ;  and  on  the  death  of  this  eedesi- 
astic,  which  occurred  in  1817,  the  manuscripts  that  kt 
poflsesaed  were  sold  to  a  bookseller,  who  piibUsbed  f  hrm 
under  the  title  of  Vie  et  Becilatione  <ls  ia  tamr  de  k 
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NatwiU  (1817, 8  Tob.  12aio).  In  it  are  found  nume- 
rous and  eztnordinaiy  reveUtiomi,  in  which  she  pre- 
dicts many  things  concerning  the  Churoh  and  the  end 
of  the  worid ;  also  a  RecueU  cPcuUorites  in  support  of 
these  revelations.  The  abbot  Tresvaux  placed  the 
name  of  Jeanne  Le  Rover  in  his  Galerie  du  takUs  et 
autres  pertotma  piattet  de  la  Brttagne»  making  a  contin- 
uation to  the  work  of  don  Lobineau  on  thb  subject  A 
new  edition  of  the  work  of  the  uster  de  la  Nativite  was 
made  in  1819  (4  vols.  8vo  and  l2mo).  The  4tb  volume, 
supplementary,  was  dictated  by  the  sister  to  some  nuns 
who  enjo3'ed  her  confidence ;  like  the  others,  it  contains 
details  which  might  be  severely  criticised.  The  author 
of  /J'Ami  de  la  reUgiun et  du  rot  gave  an  analysis  and  an 
extract  from  this  work,  warning  his  readers  "  that  not 
all  the  revelations  of  the  sister  are  to  be  believed  as 
implicitly  true,**  a  precaution  which  seems  superfluous. 
She  died  at  Foug^res  Aug.  16, 1798.  See  Hoefer,  Nouv, 
Bioff,  GhUrakj  s.  v. 

Nativity  op  Christ.  The  birth  of  our  Saviour 
was  exactly  as  predicted  by  the  prophecies  of  the  Old 
Testament  (Isa.  vii,  14 ;  Jer.  xxxi,  22).  He  was  bom 
of  a  virgin,  of  the  house  of  David,  and  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah  (Matt  i;  Luke  i,  27).  His  coming  into  the 
world  was  after  the  manner  of  other  men,  though  his 
generation  and  conception  were  extraordinary.  The 
place  of  his  birth  was  Bethlehem  (Mic.  v,  2;  Matt,  ii, 
4, 6%  whither  his  parents  were  wonderfully  conducted  by 
Providence  (Luke  ii,  1,  7).  The  time  of  his  birth  was 
foretold  by  the  prophets  to  be  before  the  sceptre  or  civil 
government  departed  fn>m  Judah  (Gen.  xlix,  10;  MaL 
ill,  1 ;  Hag.  ii,  8,  7,  9;  Dan.  ix,  84).  The  exact  year 
of  lus  birth  is  not  i^^reefl  on  by  chronologers,  but  it  was 
about  the  four  thousandth  year  of  the  worid ;  nor  can 
the  precise  season  of  the  year,  the  month,  and  day  in 
which  he  was  bom  be  ascertained.  See  Chronology. 
The  Egyptians  placed  it  in  January;  Wagenseil  in 
February;  Bochait  ia  liarch;  some,  mentioned  by 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  in  April ;  others  in  May ;  £pi- 
phanius  speaks  of  some  who  placed  it  in  June,  and  of 
others  who  supposed  it  to  have  been  in  July;  Wagen- 
seil, who  was  not  sore  of  February,  fixed  it  probably  in 
August;  Lightfoot  on  the  15th  of  September;  Scaliger, 
Ca^aubon,  and  Calvisius  in  October;  others  in  Novem- 
ber; and  the  LAtin  Church  in  December.  It  does  not, 
however,  appear  probable  that  the  vulgar  account  is 
right;  the  circumstance  of  the  shepherds  watching 
their  fiocks  by  night  agrees  not  with  the  winter  season. 
Dr.  Gill  thinks  it  was  more  likely  in  autumn,  in  the 
month  of  September,  at  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  to 
-which  there  seems  some  reference  in  John  i,  14.  The 
Scripture,  however,  assures  us  that  it  was  in  the  **  ful- 
ness of  time"  (GaL  iv,  4) ;  and,  indeed,  the  wisdom  of 
God  is  evidently  displayed  as  to  the  time  when,  as  well 
aA  the  end  for  which  Christ  came.  It  was  in  a  time 
when  the  world  stood  in  need  of  such  a  Saviour,  and 
was  best  prepared  for  receiving  him. — Henderson's  Buck. 
The  date  of  the  Nativity  is  discussed  in  most  treatises 
on  chronok>gy.  See  a}ao  Juv'n,  JntrwL  to  Hitt,  of  the 
Church;  Strong's  ffeuynony  and  ^xposUwH^  Append, 
il;  atud.  Mud  Kriiiken,  1846,  iv,  1007;  New-Evgkaider, 
1847,  p.  215  sq.;  Anon.  The  Month  of  the  Nativity 
(Lond.  1848,  24mo) ;  and  the  monographs  cited  by  Vol- 
beding.  Index  ProgrammatHm,  p.  10, 12, 18 ;  Hase,  Ldten 
Jenk,  p.  45, 46,  50.    See  Jesus  Christ. 

NATtVlTr  OF  Christ  commemorated.  The  eariy 
Christian  Choreh,  it  is  now  established  beyond  question, 
observed  as  a  holy  day  the  supposed  day  on  which  the 
Saviour  of  the  world  beheld  this  mortal  sphere.  See, 
however,  the  article  Christmas.  We  mav  here  add 
simply  that  Bingham  insists  upon  it  that  in  the  early 
Churoh  the  day  of  Christ's  nativity  was  kept  with  the 
same  veneration  and  religious  solemnity  as  the  Lord's 
day;  for  they  had  always  sermons  on  this  day,  of 
which  there  are  many  instances  in  the  writings  of 
Chrjrsoetom,  Nazianzen,  Basil,  Ambrose,  Augustine,  Leo, 
and  others.     Neither  did  they  let  this  day  ever  pass 


without  a  solemn  communion ;  for  Chrysostom,  in  this 
very  place,  invites  his  people  to  the  holy  table,  tell- 
ing them  **  that  if  they  came  with  faith,  they  might 
see  Christ  lying  in  the  manger,  for  the  holy  table  sup- 
plied the  place  of  the  manger;  the  body  of  the  Lord 
was  laid  upon  the  holy  table,  not  as  before,  wrapped 
in  swaddling  clothes,  but  invested  on  every  side  with 
the  Holy  Spirit"  (Chrysostom,  Horn,  81,  de  Philogomoy 
i,  899).  And  that  the  solemnity  might  be  more  univer- 
sally observed,  liberty  was  granted  on  this  day  to  ser- 
vants to  rest  ftom  their  ordinary  labors^  as  on  the  Sab- 
bath and  the  Lord's  day.  This  is  particulariy  men- 
tioned by  the  author  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions 
(CoRsfir.  lib.  8,  cap.  88) :  **  Let  servants  rest  from  their 
labor  on  the  day  of  Christ's  nativity,  because  on  this 
day  an  unexpected  blessing  was  given  unto  men,  in 
that  the  Word  of  God,  Jesus  Christ,  was  bom  of  the 
Viigin  Mary  for  the  salvation  of  the  world."  All 
fasting  was  as  strictly  prohibited  on  this  festival  as  on 
the  Lord's  day ;  and  no  one,  without  suspicion  of  some 
impious  heresy,  could  go  against  this  rule,  as  appears 
from  what  pope  Leo  says  of  the  Priscillianists,  that 
they  dishonored  the  day  of  Christ's  nativity  and  the 
Loin's  day  by  fasting,  which  they  pretended  they  did 
only  for  the  exercise  of  devotion  in  an  ascetic  life ;  but 
in  reality,  it  was  to  affront  the  days  of  his  nativity  and 
resurrection,  because  with  Cerdon,  and  Marcion,  and 
the  Manichees,  they  neither  believed  the  tmth  of  the 
Saviour's  incamation  nor  his  resurrection.  Therefore, 
in  opposition  to  these  and  such  like  heresies,  the  Church 
was  always  very  Jealous  of  any  one  who  pretended  to 
make  a  fiut  of  the  nativity  of  Christ.  Finally,  to  show 
all  possible  honor  to  this  day,  the  Church  obliged  all  per- 
sons to  frequent  religious  assemblies  in  the  dty  churches, 
and  not  go  to  any  of  the  lesser  churches  in  the  country, 
except  some  necesttty  of  sickness  or  infirmity  compel- 
led them  so  to  do  \Conc  Aureliagu  i,  can.  27).  The 
laws  of  the  state  prohibited  all  public  games  and  shows 
on  this  day  ua  on  the  Lord's  day. 

Some  students  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity  hold  the 
observance  of  Christ's  natiWty  to  be  derived  from  the 
Encasnia,  or  feast  of  dedication  of  churches ;  others  sup- 
pose, as  is  stated  in  the  article  Christmas,  that  it  was 
designed  to  supersede  the  Saturnalia*  It  is,  however, 
most  natural  to  conclude  that,  in  an  age  when  the  clergy 
were  disposed  to  multiply  festivals,  the  analogy  of  other 
events  in  the  Saviour's  history  may  have  suggested  the 
propriety  of  marking  his  nativity  with  a  distinct  cele- 
bration. It  was  at  first  obserx'ed  on  the  6th  of  Januar}'; 
but  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  we  ha%'e  two 
distinct  festivals,  namely,  that  of  the  nativity  of  Christ, 
on  December  25th,  and  that  of  the  baptism,  probably 
the  circumcision,  of  Jesus,  on  January  6th. 

The  festival  of  the  nativity  is  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  not  only  distinguished  by  the  advent,  but  by 
the  observance  of  three  saints'  days  immediately  after 
it  Wheatley  gives  this  singular  reason  for  the  collo- 
cation of  these  days :  "  None  are  thought  fitter  attend- 
ants on  Christ's  nativity  than  those  Messed  martyrs 
who  have  not  scrapled  to  lay  down  thdr  lives  for  him, 
from  whose  birth  they  received  life  etemsL"  He  says, 
"  Accordingly,  we  may  observe  three  kinds  of  martjrr- 
dom :  the  first,  both  in  will  and  deed,  which  is  the  high- 
est ;  the  second,  in  wiU,  but  not  in  deed ;  the  third,  in 
deed,  but  not  in  wilL  So  the  Church  commemorates 
these  mart}nrs  in  the  same  order :  St.  Stephen  first,  who 
suffered  death  both  in  will  and  in  deed ;  St  John  the 
Evangelist,  who  suffered  martyrdom  in  will,  but  not 
in  deed  (being  miraculously  delivered  out  of  the  cal- 
dron of  buming  oil,  into  which  he  was  put  in  Kome) ; 
the  holy  Innocents  last,  who  suffered  in  deed  and  not  in 
will— for  though  they  were  not  sensible  on  what  ac- 
count they  suffered,  yet  it  is  certain  they  suffered  for 
the  cause  of  Christ,  since  it  was  on  account  of  his  birth 
that  their  lives  were  taken  away"  {Commentary  on  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer^  sec  iv,  p.  200).  Other  fanci- 
ful reasons  have  been  asdgned.    It  is  uncertain  at  what 
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minMcr,  Srrmont;  Edwirds,  Sekmp/iom,  p,  313,  316; 
Koblnaon.CJoiKir.i,  776,3171  Jobii  Edward^  ^urrf?  i/ 
off  (**  KipaualuHuimd  Method!  of  JltUgian,  vol  i,ch. 
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Katronai  (II)  bek-Hiui,  ■  Ter7  leuned  nbU  ot 
hi*  time,  whose  npiniim  wu  reRiideH  u  mn  aaCboritT, 
Houriihed  u  gtm  of  the  fkmoiu  cwllejre  in  Sun  iftcr 
Ihe  middle  of  the  »th  centOTy  (S69-8G9).  Ilii  cam- 
•pnndenre  WM  a  very  lar^e  one ;  and  eren  the  Jewish 
congrefcauona  of  Lacena,  in  Spain,  aiked  him  questioru 
ira  matten  nt  rcliKion,  which  he  aniwertd  in  Arabic, 
contrary  tn  hie  predeceeaora,  who  only  iinderatood  the 
Hebrew  and  Chaldee.  In  anawer  to  the  qaeslion  wheth- 
er it  ia  lawful  to  put  the  poinla  to  the  n-nagogil  acrolls 
iif  Ihe  Ponlaleuch,hediidnccly  declared  that  paints  an 
not  flinaitic  (I  e.  sacred),  having  been  invented  bj  the 
UKTs.  and  put  down  a«  sitpis  for  the  reader;  and  more- 
iivor,  rinoe  it  ia  prohibited  to  us  n  make  anj  additions 
fmm  our  own  coftitaljona,  lest  we  tranagrtss  the  com- 
mand. "  Ye  shall  not  add,"  etc  (Deut.  W,  3),  we  mnst 
not  put  Ihe  points  to  the  scrolls  of  the  Law.  See  nrMlz, 
(iitcA.  d.  Jmhm,  T,  348 ;  Fursi,  Bibl.  Jadaiea,  iii,  H ; 
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aar,~  in  Bril.  and  For.  fray.  Ra-  Jan.  18M. 
Hatoxal  Law*.    See  Katv™,  L*ws  or. 
Natnral  y^ngij™      S«  Kmugiox. 
Natnial  nteoIogT  it  that  deputoiait  of  a<ad>- 
which  trean  of  the  uiococc  and  allribales  oT  Ged  as 
reTfsled  lo  ■■  in  the  matmral  wiald.    Siaet  no  book  am 
ije  accepted  br  na  ai  cooling  from  any  bein^  iinixl  *c 
have  proof  of  the  eiistefKc  of  such  a  beinic,  nataod 
tbeDk)f[y  is  (o  »  the  fbutdatioo  of  ill  lerealei]  ivti|;iaB. 
£Teii  if  we  infer  the  Exiateooe  of  tlw  b«Dg  and  kii 
:  dunctB-  of  tbc  book  iiaelf.  the  paw 


chander  from  anf  other  work,  so  that  the  peoof  whkk 
we  have  from  the  feble  of  the  exigence  of  God  csdw* 
behighaniniftban  that  which  ws  hare  fron  numc 
1.  Mtikod  of  /Voo/.— Nalnral  theolo^  sett  oqt  wiik 
the  anumptiDn  that  erecy  event  must  hare  a  caaM. 

and  effecti — sucb  combinations  of  matter  Bud  force  in 
pnidocing  specific  malt^  that  tbe  eiistcoc*  of  a  Dt- 
signer  nuy  be  inferred,  and  his  atliibutea  and  chandrf 
may  thus  be  revealed.  Until  these  pontions  are  gisM- 
ed,  no  step  can  be  taken  in  this  science  If  they  bt 
not  to  be  accepted,  then  a  scienctf  of  natural  tbcoloKy  if 
impossible.  The  truth  of  theae  anomptioiia  ia  fnadii 
the  intuitive  beliefs  of  the  human  mind. 

Natural  theoliq^y  now  daims  as  ia  field  of  inve^ii^ 
tion  not  only  the  whole  natotal  world,  but  ako  IW 
physical,  intellectual,  and  monl  nalare  of  man. 

S.  CUrimt  at  a  Santa.— U  being  now  conceded  br 
all  that  Ihe  present  onleT  of  things  had  a  bi 
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this  flense,  at  least,  that  there  was  a  time  when  not  a  tan- 
gle  species  of  plants  or  animals  now  upon  the  earth  had 
an  existence,  in  fact  that  there  was  a  time  when  there 
was  no  living  thing  upon  the  earth — ^tt  is  a  fair  question 
to  ask,  How  came  all  these  animals  and  plants  here, 
with  all  their  complex  relations  for  the  continuance  of 
the  species?  How  came  man  here?  The  hypothesis 
that  living  species  have  always  existed  as  they  now 
are  being  abandoned,  two  other  hypotheses  only  seem 
possible :  (1)  That  animals  and  plants  have  been  pzo> 
duced  as  the  resultants  of  forces  eternally  inherent  in 
matter ;  (2)  That  they  have  been  produced  by  the  de- 
sign and  organizing  power  of  a  personal  being.  Both 
of  these  hypotheses  have  their  supporters,  though  those 
who  accept  the  latter  by  no  means  agree  as  to  the  meth- 
od in  which  creative  power  has  been  manifested  in 
the  production  of  species.  It  is  certain  that  the  large 
majority  of  students  of  nature  have  seen,  in  its  different 
departments,  such  combinations  to  produce  specific  re- 
sults, such  likeness  to  the  works  of  man — contrivances 
differing  from  his  only  in  their  grandeur  and  perfection 
— that  they  have  believed  in  a  being  who  has  origi- 
nated, by  some  method,  all  the  living  things  upon  the 
earth.  The  existence  of  man  is  taken  as  proof  of  the 
existence  of  a  being  like  him  in  the  elements  of  per- 
sonality, though  infinitely  above  him  in  wisdom  and 
power.  It  is  claimed  that  belief  in  the  existence  of  a 
personal  God  is  reached  by  the  same  process  of  thought 
by  which  every  science  has  been  built  up,  and  by  which 
all  the  conclusions  in  common  life  are  reached ;  that  the 
necessary  principles  of  belief,  careful  investigation,  and 
sound  induction  all  aid  in  proving  the  existence  of  a 
personal  Creator  from  the  works  of  nature.  It  is  claim- 
ed that  no  scientific  process  has  been  more  l^ttimate, 
and  no  inference  in  actual  life  more  in  accordance  with 
the  common-sense  wisdom  of  the  world,  than  the  in- 
vestigations and  the  results  reached  in  natural  theology. 
This  claims,  therefore,  a  place  among  the  sciences,  re- 
lying upon  the  nature  of  the  processes  by  which  its 
conclusions  are  reached.  Its  claim  has  been,  and  still 
is,  admitted  by  a  large  majority  of  the  ablest  students 
of  nature  and  of  man. 

That  natural  theology,  as  it  has  now  been  defined, 
has  any  just  claim  to  scientific  rank  is  utterly  denied 
by  a  class  of  philosophers,  positivists,  who  seek  to  limit 
all  investigation  to  observed  phenomena,  ignoring  or 
denying  both  efilcient  and  final  causes;  and  also  by 
those  who,  without  denying  the  abstract  doctrine  of 
final  causes,  affirm  that  we  have  no  evidence  of  final 
cause  in  the  works  of  nature.  They  regard  the  adapta- 
tion which  we  see  in  nature  simply  as  the  result  of  ma- 
terials and  forces  mutually  limited  in  producing  the  ex- 
isting forms.  The  conclusions  of  such  writers  are  well 
expressed  in  the  words  of-BUchner:  '^Our  reflecting 
reason  is  the  sole  cause  of  this  apparent  design,  which 
is  nothing  but  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  com- 
bination of  natural  materials  and  forces**  (^Force  cmd 
Matter^  p.  90). 

3.  A  rfptmenU, — (1.)  The  history  of  the  race  proves 
that  there  has  been  at  all  times  and  fti  all  places,  ex- 
cept among  the  most  degraded  tribes,  some  notion  of 
(iod,  or  gods,  or  some  supernatural  agents  to  be  feared 
and  worshipped.  It  is  claimed  by  Sir  John  Lubbock 
and  others  that  the  most  degraded  tribes  are  without 
any  notion  of  a  Supreme  Being;  and  it  is  asserted  that 
deaf  mutes  are  in  the  same  condition  till  they  are  in* 
ittructed.  Granting  all  the  facts  stated,  the  conclusions 
may  be  fairly  questioned.  It  does  not  follow  that  there 
is  no  idea  of  God  present  in  the  mind  because  it  has  not 
forced  its  way  up  into  language,  or  because  it  cannot  be 
detected  in  our  imperfect  intercourse  with  degraded 
sa values  and  uneducated  mutes.  So  constantly  has  the 
notion  of  a  God  appeared  in  all  ages,  that  it  has  been 
cUimed  by  some  that  the  idea  of  God  is  innate.  This 
doctrine,  at  the  present  time,  is  accepted  only  in  this 
modified  form,  if  at  all,  that  the  capabilities  of  the  hu- 
man mind  are  such  that  in  its  perfect  development  the 


idea  of  God  is  surely  reached  in  the  study  of  nature  and 
man. 

An  a  priori  proof  of  the  existence  of  God  has  been 
accepted  by  some,  from  the  mipposed  power  of  the  hu- 
man mind  to  form  a  conception  of  a  perfect  being.  The 
inference  is  made  from  such  a  power  of  the  miud  that 
a  being  must  exist  to  correspond  to  the  conceptions  of 
it.  This  argument  in  some  of  its  forms  has  been  ac- 
cepted and  enforced  by  Des  Cartes,  Leibnitz,  Dr.  Samuel 
Clarke,  and  other  eminent  philosopherSp  As  it  involves 
subtile  metaphysical  distinctions,  it  is  certainly  not  fit- 
ted to  impress  the  popular  mind ;  and  it  has  failed  to  sat- 
isfy such  acute  metaphysicians  as  Keid  and  Stewart,  who 
surely  could  not  be  chaiged  with  undue  scepticism. 

(2.)  The  tdeoloffical  argument  may  fairly  be  made 
to  include  the  study  of  nature  and  the  study  of  man  as 
a  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  being.  It  is  simple 
in  form,  readily  apprehended,  and  has  been  enforced 
among  thinking  men  in  all  ages.  Socrates  and  Cicero 
are  well  known  among  the  ancients  for  their  arguments 
on  this  subject.  The  Bible  appeals  to  nature  for  illus- 
trations of  the  power  and  goodness  of  God.  His  exist- 
ence is  taken  for  granted  in  the  first  verse  of  Grenesis,  on 
the  ground  that  there  is  in  nature  proof  of  the  existence 
of  such  a  being.  In  the  New  Testament  we  have  the 
testimony  of  Paul  to  the  fulness  and  value  of  this 
proof  (Rom.  i,  19-20),  and  among  the  fathers  there 
have  been  able  writers  on  this  subject.  Since  the  time 
of  Paley,  whose  name  is  best  known  of  all  those  who 
have  entered  this  field,  writers  in  large  numbers  have 
appeared,  who  have  written  treatises  professedly  on  this 
subject,  or  have  treated  it  indirectly  in  connection  with 
scientific  discussions.  Some  of  the  ablest  arguments 
have  been  made  in  thb  way;  and  of  late  years  great 
additions  have  been  made,  directly  and  indirectly,  to 
such  writings  (see  Literature  below). 

It  has  been  objected  to  the  argument  from  design 
that,  at  best,  it  only  proves  the  existence  of  a  worker, 
or  world-builder;  that  it  is  only -in  man  that  we  have 
proof  of  the  existence  of  a  personal  Creator.  It  may  be 
added  that  the  creator  of  man  is  not  necessarily  the 
self-existent  God.  But  the  existence  of  man*s  creator 
proves  that  there  must  be  a  self-existent,  personal  God. 

Afler  we  reach  the  proof  that  our  Creator  is  a  per- 
sonal being,  loving  justice  and  truth,  we  must  wait  for 
him  to  declare  whether  he  is  the  Almighty  or  not — 
whether  he  shall  swear  by  himself  or  one  greater.  Thus 
we  join  natural  theology  to  revelation.  Natural  theol- 
ogy declares  a  Creator  of  man,  of  the  heavens  and  the 
earth.  He  declares  himself  to  be  the  ^4  Inighty^  which 
we  know  from  the  laws  of  our  belief  must  exist.  Wc 
seek  for  a  cause  of  what  we  see,  and  cannot  stop  till  we 
find  one  adequate  and  necessarily  eternal. 

4.  Counter  Tendendea  of  the  Present  Day.—AB  already 
intimated,  the  positive  phiiosophy,  of  which  Comte  is 
the  father,  would  render  the  science  of  natural  theology 
impossible.  This  science  assumes  the  existence  of  ef- 
ficient causes,  and  rests  for  its  proof  upon  final  causes. 
Both  efficient  and  final  causes  positive  philosophy  for- 
bids us  to  name  as  having  any  relation  to  science.  If 
they  exist,  they  are  to  be  to  us  as  though  they  were  not. 

The  doctrine  of  evolution^  which,  in  some  of  its  forms, 
is  now  accepted  by  many  scientific  men,  is  supposed  by 
some  to  weaken  or  destroy  the  proof  for  the  existence 
of  a  Creator.  This  result  is  claimed  by  some  who  hold 
the  doctrine,  and  denied  by  others  of  the  same  school 
For  one  who  accepts  the  doctrine  of  causality,  belief  in 
the  existence  and  wisdom  of  a  designer  will  not  be 
affected  at  all  by  the  time  required  or  the  secondary 
agencies  empbyed  in  producing  results.  The  only 
question  that  could  arise  would  be  in  reference  to  power. 
When  a  certain  effect  is  reached,  as  the  production  of 
a  tree  or  animal,  with  all  their  complex  relations,  such 
an  effect  demands  belief  in  a  cause  adequate  to  produce 
such  a  result;  and  if  there  is  evidence  of  wisdom  and 
skill  in  it,  the  evidence  is  there  irrespective  of  the  time 
or  secondary  agencies  concerned  in  its  production.   The 
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belief  that  a  being  of  low  rank  can  be  raised  to  a  higher 
rank  by  any  process  of  development  or  natural  selection, 
without  the  same  agency  in  kind  as  would  be  required 
to  produce  the  being  of  high  rank  directly,  can  arise 
only  by  ignoring  the  plainest  principles  of  causality. 
Whatever  may  be  the  final  conclusions  of  science  in 
regard  to  the  origin  of  species,  they  cannot  affect  the 
argument  for  design  in  the  creation  of  species,  nor  ma- 
terially change  the  teachings  of  natural  theology.  If 
any  difficulty  arises,  it  will  be  found  in  harmonizing 
the  teachings  of  science  with  the  Bible  account  of  crea- 
tion as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  creative  power  was 
manifested. 

6.  Literature, — Xenoph.  Memorabilia;  Plato,  LawSj 
x;  Cicero,  De  Katura  Deorum;  Des  Cartes,  Prmc^, 
PhUot. ;  Leibnitz,  Theodice ;  Augustine,  Cortfesi, ;  Der- 
ham,  Pk$fs,  Theology ;  Nieuwentyt,  Relip,  Philot. ;  Dr. 
Samuel  Clarke,  Boyle  fjeet.  and  Serwumty  vol.  ii ;  Paley, 
Natural  Theotoyy;  the  Bridgewater  Treatiset;  Chid- 
mers,  JVo/.  Theology;  Tulloch,  Theism;  McCosh  and 
Dickie,  Typical  FoniUy  etc. ;  Hitchcock,  Rel.  of  GeoL ; 
Cooke,  ReL  of  Chem, ;  Agassiz,  Contrib,  to  Nat.  Hist, 
U.  S.  vol.  i ;  Chadboume,  Nat,  TheoL  (N.  Y.  1867, 8vo) ; 
Jackson,  Phiht,  of  Nat,  TheoL  (Lond.  1874);  Cocker, 
Theistic  Conception,  etc  (N.  Y.  1875)  ;  Godwin,  Christ 
and  Numamty  (N.  Y.  1875) ;  Gillett,  Nat,  Theol.  (N.  Y. 

1874,  12mo) ;  Wiseman,  Con,  between  Science  and  Be^ 
vealed  Relig,;  Bushnell,  Nat.  and  Supernatural;  Pres- 
ident Hopkins,  in  the  Am,  Quar,  Obs,  voL  i ;  Child,  Bene* 
dicite;  Molloy,  GeoL  and  Rev, ;  Foster  (J.),  On  Nat,  Re- 
ligion and  Social  Virtue;  Grose  (John),  Rational Ethica ; 
Jevon,  System,  Morality  on  the  Grounds  of  Nat,  ReL ; 
Priestley,  Institutes  of  Nat,  ReL;  Wilkins,  Prindplet  of 
Nat,  ReL ;  Thompson,  Christian  Theism ;  Zockler,  TheoL 
naturalis;  Amer,  Presb,  Rev,  July,  1866,  art  i;  Amer, 
Ch,  Qtt,  Rev,  April,  1869,  art.  ii ;  Mercerdmrg  Rev,  1860 ; 
North  A  m.  Rev,  Jan.  1865 ;  Oct.  1865 ;  July,  1867 ;  New- 
Englander^  Jan.  1868;  Oct.  1874;  Jan.  1875;  Bibliotheca 
SacrUf  April,  1868;  Oct.  1868;  Westminster  Rev,  Jan. 
1854;  Jan.  1867;  Pretb,  Qtt,  and  Princet.  Rev,  April, 

1875,  art  viii;  Meth,  Qu,  Rev,  July,  1865,  p.  519  sq. 
See  TiiMOLOOY.   (P.W.C) 

Naturalism  is  the  name  given  to  those  systems 
of  the  philosophy  of  nature  which  explain  the  phenom- 
ena by  a  blind  force  acting  necessarily.  This  doctrine 
is  to  be  found  in  Lucretius,  and  was  held  by  Leucippus 
and  Epicurus.  The  Sytteme  de  la  Nature  of  D*Holbach, 
the  Traite  de  la  Nature  of  Robinet,  and  the  Philosophic 
de  la  Nature  of  Delisle  de  Sales,  also  contain  it  In 
theology  the  term  naturalism  is  applied  to  all  those 
forms  of  belief  or  speculation  which  deny  the  doctrine 
of  a  personal  God  as  the  author  and  governor  of  the 
universe;  being  thus  opposed  to  Theism  (q.  v.).  See 
Literature  appended  to  article  Natural  Theology. 

Naturaliata.  This  name,  which  has  now  become 
nearly  obsolete  in  a  theological  or  philosophical  sense, 
has  been  used  to  designate  two  sections  of  the  anti- 
christian  school  which  rejects  belief  in  supernatural 
causes  or  operations.  (1)  The  name  has  been  mostly 
used  by  German  writers  for  those  who  identify  God 
with  nature,  but  who  are  more  generally  known  as  Pan- 
theists. (2)  By  English  writers  it  is  generally  taken 
as  signifying  those  who  consider  natural  religion  to  be 
sufficient  for  man's  guidance  and  happiness  without  any 
supernatural  revelation.  But  these  latter  may  be  Bub> 
divided  also  into  two  classes,  the^r<f  of  which  has  re- 
ceived the  name  of  **  Philosophical  Naturalists,"  who 
accept  revelation  as  containing  truth,  but  as  being  at 
the  best  only  a  reduplication  of  natural  religion,  and  so 
unnecessary.  The  name  is  rarely  found  in  works  writ^ 
ten  later  than  the  18th  century,  when  it  was  used  by 
Kant  in  Germany  and  by  Boyle  in  England ;  and  the 
school  formerly  known  as  Naturalists  are  now  called 
Pantheists  and  Bationalists.>-Bluut,  Diet,  ff  Sects,  JJerc 
sieSf  etc.,  p.  681. 

Natnre.    I.  A  no-  Test,  Usage  of  the  Word,  —■  In 


James  i,  28 ;  iil,  6,  the  Greek  b  ykptmc*  -««c ;  t]»- 
where,  as  Rom.  i,  26,  ^twic*  It  is  variooslT  used  Air, 
1,  the  laws  of  the  natural  or  mond  worid  (Kom.  i,  26: 
ii,  14 ;  xi,  21,  24).  2.  Birth,  origin,  or  natural  deaceot: 
"Jews  by  nature"  (GaLu,  15;  Rom.ii,27);  «Wlikbby 
nature  are  no  gods"  (Gal.  iv,  8).  8w  Geniuf  kimd:^  "^  For 
every  kind  (marg.  *natun^  of  beasts,'*  etc!,  **  is  tamed^ 
and  hath  been  tamed  of  mankind"  (nuug.  ''mxtare  <f 
man^  [James  iii,  4]).  4.  The  native  mode  of  thinking 
feeling,  acting,  as  unenlightened  and  anaanctificd  by 
the  Holy  Spirit:  ''The  natural  man  receiveth  not  the 
things  of  the  Spirit  of  God"  (1  Cor.  ii,  14 ;  camp.  Eph. 
ii,  8).  5.  Nature  also  denotes  a  customary  sense  of  pro- 
priety :  **  Doth  not  nature  itself  teach  you  that,  if  a  man 
have  long  hair,  it  is  a  shame  unto  him  ?"  (1  Gor.  xi,  I4> 
It  was  the  national  custom  among  both  the  UeUrrs 
and  Greeks  for  men  to  wear  the  hair  short. 

n.  Philosophical  Import  of  the  VTordL— "The  term 
nature  is  used  sometimes  in  a  tinder,  aomeCtiiMs  in  i 
narrower  extension.  When  employed  in  its  most  ex- 
tensive meaning,  it  embraces  the  two  worlds  of  mind 
and  matter.  When  employed  in  its  more  restricted 
signification,  it  is  a  synonyme  for  the  latter  only,  and  b 
then  used  in  contradistinction  to  the  fonner.  In  the 
Greek  philosophy,  the  word  fvmt  was  genend  in  its 
meaning;  and  the  great  branch  of  philosophy,  styled 
^physical  or  physitdogicalj*  included  under  it  not  only 
the  sciences  of  matter,  but  also  those  of  mind.  Wiih 
us,  the  term  nature  is  more  vaguely  extensive  than  the 
terms  physics^  physical,  physiology,  ph^fnologuxd,  or  evra 
than  the  adjective  natural;  whereas,  in  the  pttilaBopbr 
of  Germany,  natur  and  its  correlatiTes,  whether  d 
Greek  or  Latin  derivation,  are  in  graeral  eacpfessive  d 
the  world  of  matter  in  contrast  to  the  wosid  of  intel- 
ligence" (Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Reid^s  Works,  pL  216,  note). 

**  The  word  nature  has  been  used  in  two  senses,  \vu 
actively  and  passively;  energetic  {=forma  formattu 
and  material  {=formaformatay.  In  the  first  it  sigai- 
fies  the  inward  principle  of  whatever  is  reqniaite  for  tbe 
reality  of  a  thing  as  existent ;  while  the  essence,  or  esso- 
tial  property,  signifies  the  inner  principle  of  all  that  ap> 
pertains  to  the  possibility  of  a  thing.  Hence,  in  acca- 
rate  language,  we  say  tbe  essence  of  a  matbemarka! 
circle  or  geometrical  figure,  not  the  nature,  becaofe  in 
the  conception  of  forms,  purely  geometrical,  there  is  s» 
expression  or  implication  of  their  real  existenoe.  Is 
the  second  or  material  sense  of  the  word  nature,  ve 
mean  by  it  the  sum  total  of  all  things,  as  iar  as  tbcy 
are  objects  of  our  senses,  and  consequently  of  poemhk 
experience — ^the  aggregate  of  phenomena,  whether  ex- 
isting  for  our  outer  senses  or  for  our  inner  sense.  The 
doctrine  concerning  nature  would  therefore  (tbe  void 
physiology  being  both  ambiguous  in  itself,  and  alreadv 
otherwise  appropriated)  be  more  properly  entitled  phe- 
nomenology, distinguished  into  its  two  grand  divisicMis. 
somatology  and  psychology"  (Coleridge,  Friend,  p.  410 . 

Nature,  Divine.    See  article  God^  in  voL  iii.  p. 

908  sq. 

Nature,  Human.  See  Bodt;  Image  or  God: 
Soul;  Spirit. 

Nature,  La^^B  oil  In  the  question  luaed  irndtr 
this  title  the  following  points  must  be  considered:  {}} 
the  substance  itself  of  natnre ;  (2)  the  forces  woikiag  m 
and  through  it;  and  (8)  their  production  always  </ 
identical  results  under  identical  circnm8tance&  'Tk» 
immutable  connection  is  intuidvely  ooi^ilered  ss  as 
inherent  necessity,  the  result  of  ezperieace  as  tf- 
suroed  by  reason.  On  the  other  hand  all  the  ks<m 
laws  of  nature  are  sometimes  conndeted  as  a  whtk. 
termed  then  natural  taw,  by  virtue  of  whidi  aU  itttvc 
forcibly  working,  and  by  the  combination  of  all  its  in- 
herent forces,  gives  rise  to  all  eflfects.  In  this  sesst. 
however,  natural  law  can  only  be  fully  appreoated  ty 
contrast  This  is  aifordeil  in  two  wa\^  by  tbeo^;y.  ta 
which  it  gives  rise  to  theories  thathave  attained  at 
times  undue  pR|>onderance.    We  find  it  flat  in  tbe  <b^ 
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main  of  apologedcs  and  dogmatics,  where  natural  law 
requires  the  creative  power  of  the  living  God  to  explain 
not  only  the  creatioii,  but  also  the  preservation  of  the 
universe.  We  find  it  next  in  the  province  of  morals, 
where  the  distinction  between  the  causality  of  the  nat- 
ural forces  and  those  of  the  human  will,  between  the 
necessities  of  nature  and  the  freedom  of  man,  and,  in 
short,  between  natural  law  and  moral  law,  is  to  be  estab- 
lished In  both  instances  the  laws  of  nature  are  op- 
posed to  the  eiTectB  of  freedom;  but  in  dogmatics  it  is 
the  freedom  of  the  Creator  as  the  absolute  master  of  his 
creation,  while  in  ethics  it  is  the  freedom  of  man  as  the 
membrum  pnec^fmum  of  the  earthly  creation. 

L  In  Dogmadct,  the  first  point  which  arises  is  to  as- 
oertain  whether  the  laws  of  nature,  inherent  in  the  creat- 
ure and  in  the  world,  admit  of  or  exclude  the  co-opera- 
tion of  God ;  and  in  the  latter  case  whether,  according 
to  the  pantheistic  idea,  nature  itself  is  God :  or  whether, 
according  to  the  deistical  theory,  God,  after  creating 
the  universe,  left  it  to  the  exclusive  guidance  of  natural 
laws.  The  answer  to  these  questions  settles  also  that 
of  the  admissibility  of  miracles.  It  is  well  known  that 
Schleiermacher,  and  still  more  emphatically  Strauss, 
have  denied  the  existence  of  mirsdes  from  the  stand- 
ptiiiit  of  natural  laws.  Schleiermacher  (/>er  ChritU, 
O'laiAe,  §  46)  says  that  religious  consciousness,  as  a 
simple  feeling  of  dependence,  **is  identical  with  the 
knowledge  that  all  which  afflicts  or  influences  us  is 
cauttd  by  and  results  from  natural  causes  ;*"  and  (§  47) 
**  that  the  interests  of  piety  can  never  give  rise  to  the 
necetfiity  of  so  arranging  a  fact  that  it  should  be  placed 
in  such  immediate  dependence  from  God  as  to  deny  its 
taking  its  source  in  the  general  laws  of  nature."  Every 
absolute  miracle  dtsturbs  the  whole  order  of  nature,  both 
negatively  as  regards  the  past,  as  the  miracle  contra- 
dicts all  previous  observations,  and  thus  appears  to 
suppress  the  usual  working  of  nature ;  and  positively 
with  reference  to  the  future,  ''in  which  everything  is 
changed  at  once  from  what  it  would  have  been  had  not 
the  miracle  occurred,  so  that  every  miracle  not  only 
disturbs  forever  the  whole  connection  of  the  original 
organization,  but  every  new  miracle  also  annuls  the 
preceding,  in  so  far  as  they  have  come  to  be  counted 
among  the  working  agencies."  See  Miraclbs.  It 
will  be  sufilcient  for  our  present  purpose  to  refer  to  R. 
Hothe's  answer  to  the  views  of  Schleiermacher  (in  the 
:Stttdim  «.  KriHken,  1858,  i,  27-40):  *<If  the  course  of 
the  universe  is  an  arithmetical  sum,  the  factors  of  which, 
including  also  the  free  motives,  are  in  themselves  inva- 
riable quantities;  or  if  the  divine  government  of  the 
world  is  something  like  the  clock-work  of  a  music-box, 
in  which  the  melodies  to  be  played  were  from  all  eter- 
nity pinned  in  the  cylinder,  then,  certainly^  there  can  be 
no  room  in  the  univeree  for  miracles.  These  have  for 
their  basis  a  positive  independence  with  respect  to  God, 
although  not  interfering  with  absolute  dependence  upon 
him ;  there  \a  a  real  distinction  and  separation  between 
the  divine  causality  and  that  of  the  creature,  and  also 
in  the  operation  of  freedom  in  the  world. ...  I  respect 
the  laws  of.  nature,  and  rejoice  at  every  advance  we 
make  in  their  knowledge.  God  himself  has  subjected 
to  them  the  forces  of  nature ;  but  he  has  not  subjected 
u>  them  his  liberty  or  his  almighty  will.  He  has  re- 
tained undisturbed  hie  abstrfute  liberty,  and  his  sov- 
ereignty in  the  universe  he  has  created.  Miracles 
prove  that  the  laws  of  nature,  while  they  are  the  greats 
est  power  in  the  world,  are  yet  subject  to  the  govern- 
ment of  him  who  created  them,  the  ever^living  God." 
Thus  the  laws  of  nature  are  the  work  of  the  eternal 
Law-giver  and  loving  Governor. 

IL  In  Etkiet  we  have  to  consider  the  connection  be- 
tween inanimate  and  unreasoning  creation  and  person- 
alities, or,  in  other  words^  the  relation  between  natural 
and  monl  law.  The  distinction  is  generally  dnwn  by 
the  definition  that  natural  law  implies  a  ttafe  of  being, 
moral  law  a  volition.  The  first  belongs  to  the  domain 
of  necessitv,  the  latter  to  the  province  of  free-wiU. 
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Schleiermacher  has,  indeed,  sought  to  lessen  and  even  to 
destroy  this  distinction  of  the  pkmnomena  and  noumena 
of  Kant  and  Fichte,  L  e.  of  a  theoretical  and  a  practical 
reason  of  an  object  and  a  subject;  and  for  that  purpose 
has  resorted  to  Schelling's  philosophy  of  identity.  Th  is 
system  consists  in  upholding  the  unity  of  nature  and 
spirit,  and  points  to  the  ^  will"  ever  arising  from  dead 
nature.  Thus  in  his  interesting  treatise,  Ueber  d  UnUr* 
tekied  siMieAen  Nature  vnd  Sittenffemtz  (in  his  SUmmt^ 
^»cAs  Werke,  III,  ii,  897-417),  he  seeks  to  equalize  them. 
According  to  the  common  view  (p.  400),  the  natural  law 
must  contain  a  general  expression  of  what  reallp  occurs 
in  and  through  nature,  and  the  moral  law  of  what 
should  occur  in  and  through  reason  in  her  domain.  Yet 
here  we  find  again  theoUigation  of  the  moral  law  baaed 
upon  the  existence  of  the  mind,  and  of  the  respect  for 
the  law  to  which  its  observance  relates.  On  the  other 
hand  (p.  409,  418)  the  natural  law  is  also  connected 
with  an  obligadon,  implying  that  all  does  not  fully  and 
perfectly  proceed  according  to  the  law.  Thus  mon- 
strosities and  diseases  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
laws  of  nature,  in  whose  domain  they  occur,  as  immo- 
rality and  disobedience  do  to  the  moral  law.  Among 
the  elementary  forces  and  processes  of  nature  we  find 
vegetation  and  animalization ;  but  abortion  and  disease, 
in  nature,  are  m>t  the  effects  of  a  new  principle;  they 
are  only  a  deficiency  of  thoee  of  vegetation  and  animal- 
ization. So  also  "  in  the  domain  of  spiritual  life  we 
find  deviations  corresponding  to  its  nature,  which  we 
find  in  that  of  vegetation  and  animalization.  We  even 
find  others,  having  their  origin  not  in  intelligence  itself, 
but  in  the  fact  that  the  mind  in  its  state  of  earthly  ex- 
istence must  become  a  centre,  and  as  such  must  iu  an 
oscillating  life  appear  inefficient  sometimes  in  view  of 
the  subordinate  functions."  Thus  by  the  nde  of  reason 
and  its  laws  there  exists  also  a  deficiency,  and  the  de- 
viations, in  which  the  roind-foree  appeans  inadequate  to 
the  work,  are  in  fact  nothing  but  what  we  call  evil  and 
immorality.  The  two  laws  are  therefore  essentially 
similar.  The  difference  of  obligation  is  simply  this: 
"  It  is  only  through  the  intervention  of  the  mind-force 
that  the  individuality  becomes  free,  and  a  mental  life 
alone  is  a  complete  life.  Hence  it  is  merely  on  this 
point  that  the  obligation  is  directed  to  the  will"  This 
theory  of  Schleiermacher  agrees  perfectly  with  his  gen- 
eral view  of  ethics  as  a  science,  with  which  he  opposed 
in  his  time  the  exaggeration  of  the  feeling  of  duty,  con- 
sidering ethics  especially  as  the  chief  good.  But  quite 
as  evident,  in  the  given  theory,  is  the  disadvantageous 
connection  under  which  this  definition  of  the  natural 
and  moral  law  is  placed  by  Schleiermacher.  It  lies  in 
the  rejection  of  liberty,  and  therefore  of  the  positive  and 
essential  prevalence  of  evil.  The  **  intellectual"  process 
is  looked  upon  as  similar  to  the  vegetative  and  animal- 
izing;  the  mind  appears  only  as  perceptive;  evil  takes 
its  source  only  in  quantitative  oeeillations,  and  in  the 
relative  weakness  of  the  moral  principles.  The  spiritual 
life  is  placed  in  the  light  of  a  natural  process,  and  thus 
we  find  again  in  Schleiermachei's  ethics  the  same  nat- 
uralism as  in  dogmatics.  Such  is  the  pantheistic  side 
of  Schleiermacher's  system,  the  condnsions  of  which 
have  led  many  into  an  atheistical  materialism  that  goes 
so  far  as  to  consider  thought  itself  but  ''a  secretion  of 
the  brain."  '  It  must  be  the  aim  therefore  of  theology 
to  overcome  this  pantheistic  leaven,  and  to  establish 
the  limits  of  the  power  of  the  laws  of  nature,  so  as  to 
prevent  natural  necessity  being  supposed  to  annul  God*s 
creative  power  and  human  lib^y.  It  must  show  that 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  liberty,  and  not  nature,  and 
that  God  is  all  in  aU. — Herzog,  Real'EncjfkL  x,  224  sq. 
See  Law.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Nan,  MiCHKL,  a  French  missionary,  was  bom  at 
Paris  in  1681,  of  distinguished,  noble  parentage.  He 
joined  the  Jesuits  in  1656,  and  his  superiors,  after  hav- 
ing intrusted  to  him  the  direction  of  the  studies  of  the 
two  princes  De  LongneviUe,  appointed  him  to  the  mis- 
sions in  the  East.    He  travelled  over  Mesopotamia, 
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S^TiA,  Persia,  and  AimeDia,  where  his  zeal,  and  the 
convenioQs  that  he  wrought,  more  than  once  excited 
the  Mmwwilmans  againat  him.  Exhausted  in  strength, 
he  returned  to  France  in  1682,  and  died  at  Paris  March 
8, 1683.  We  have  of  his  worlis,  Voy€ige  wniveau  de  la 
Terre  Sainted  enrieki  de  pfvneurs  remarquet  servant  a 
VrnteUigmoe  de  la  Sawte  EcHture  (Paris,  1679  and  1702, 
]2mo;  a  book  at  the  same  time  curious,  edifying,  and 
useful)  * — EcdetUB  JRomanm  Gracaque  vera  fffigiet  et 
coruensus,  ex  variu  turn  reoentibus,  turn  anfiquU  mon- 
umentii,  A  cee»$U  rel^/io  ChrMana  contra  A  Icoranum 
(le/en»a  (Paris,  1680, 4to)  i—VEtat  pruent  de  la  reHgion 
Mahonutane  (Pbris,  1681, 1686, 1687,  2  vols.  12mo),  an 
extended  translation  of  the  preceding  Latin  book.  See 
Hod*er,  Nouv,  Biog,  Giniralt,  s.  v. 

NaudseuB,  Philip,  a  French  Protestant  theologian, 
was  bom  at  Metz  in  1654.  In  1687  he  was  obliged  to 
flee  to  Berlin  in  consequence  of  religious  persecutions. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin,  and 
(lied  in  1729.  As  a  theologian  he  was  chiefly  distin- 
guished fur  his  ultra-Calvinistic  views.  He  steadfastly 
upheld  the  doctrine  of  strictly  supralapsarian  predesti- 
nation, and  of  purely  imputative  justification,  and  op- 
{loeed  all  the  concessions  which  the  most  distinguished 
theologians  of  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century  were 
disposed  Co  make.  We  therefore  find  him  involved  in 
numberless  controversies,  not  only  with  Bayle  and  the 
mystic  Poiret,  but  also,  on  account  of  his  defence  of  the 
old  system,  with  Le  Blanc,  La  Placette,  Osterwald,  and 
even  with  the  theological  faculty  of  Frankfort.  In  his 
principal  work  on  this  subject,  La  touveraine  perfection 
de  Dieu  dans  Us  divms  attributs  et  la  par/aite  integriti 
de  r icriture  prise  au  sens  des  anciens  reformist  he  says, 
"  God  is  so  absolutely  perfect  that  he  acts  only  for  his 
own  self  and  his  own  glory ;  so  that  he  alone  knows 
what  agrees  with  his  perfection  and  his  glory,  and  we 
can  form  no  judgment  whatever  of  it,**  From  thb  he 
proceeds  to  show  that  supralapsarianism  is  alone  logical, 
and  all  other  views  inconsistent  and  unavailing,  whether 
Arminian,  Lutheran,  or  less  strictly  Galvinistic.  He 
maintained,  however,  that  the  infralapsarian  doctrine 
did  but  apparently  contradict  supralapsarianism.  His 
efforts  to  counteract  the  tendencies  of  the  times  were 
tmavailing,  and  his  works  did  not  exert  much  influence. 
See  Hering,  Beitrdge  z,  Geschichie  d  evang,- reform, 
Kirche  in  den  Preuss^-Brandetd),  Ldndem,  ii,  170;  Cbauf- 
fepie,  Didionaairey  s.  v. ;  Schweizer,  Gesch,  d.  Central- 
dogmen  in  d  reform,  Kinhe^  ii,  765-820 ;  Gass,  Dogitten- 
gesck,  iii,  295. 

Naad6,  Gabrisl,  a  French  bibliographer,  noted  for 
his  defence  of  Kempis  as  the  author  of  De  ImitatUmB 
Christif  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1600.  He  displayed  at  an 
early  age  a  great  aptitude  for  philological  and  critical 
studies.  He  studied  medicine  at  Paris,  but  took  his 
(lector's  degree  in  that  science  at  Padua.  On  his  return 
to  Paris  in  1628  he  published  his  work,  Apologie  pour 
les  grandes  Personnages  faussement  accuses  de  Magie 
( 1629).  In  1681  he  accompanied  the  papal  nuncio,  car^ 
(linal  De'  Bagni,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  and  he  was  ap- 
pointed his  librarian.  While  he  was  at  Rome  the  con- 
troversy concerning  the  authorship  of  the  book  De  Jm- 
itatione  Christi  be^m.  See  Kbmpis,  Thomas  a.  The 
Benedictines  claimed  the  authorship  for  one  of  their  or^ 
der,  John  Grersen,  abbot  of  Yeroelli ;  while  the  regular  can- 
ons of  Su  Genevieve  claimed  it  for  Thomas  k  Kempis. 
Naud^,  lieing  in  Italy,  was  requested  to  examine  several 
manuscripts  of  the  work  in  question.  His  report  was 
unfavorable  to  the  claims  of  the  Benedictines,  who  were 
much  incensed  against  him,  and  accused  him  of  bad  faith. 
The  aflhir  then  came  before  the  courts  in  the  shape  of  a 
charge  of  defamation ;  the  suit  lasted  for  years,  and  was 
«t  last  compromised.  In  1640  cardinal  De*  Bagni  died, 
and  Naud^,  after  remaining  some  time  with  cardinal 
Barberini,  the  nephew  of  the  reigning  pope.  Urban  VIII, 
was  recalled  to  Paris  in  1642,  and  appointed  librarian  to 
cardinal  Mazarin.    In  this  capacity  he  travelled  through 


several  parts  of  Europe  to  eoDect  books  and  mauw  lipli 
to  enrich  his  patron's  library,  which  was  afterwards  soU 
according  to  a  sentence  of  the  Parliament  of  Fuia,  dar- 
ing the  civil  war  of  the  Fronde,  to  the  great  aomnr  of 
Naud^,  who  attempted  to  prevent  what  he  eooakknd 
an  act  of  baiiMiism  (comp.  hn  Avis  a  Nceaeigmeurs  du 
Parlement  sur  la  VenU  de  la  BMoihkque  dm  Cardmal 
MoMarkif  1652).    On  reodving  an  invitation  from  qoeen 
Christina  of  Sweden  to  be  her  libnrian,  Naod^  went  to 
Stockholm  in  1652,  where  he  was  very  w^  reoeived. 
The  olimate  of  Sweden  not  agredng  with  bis  healtli, 
he  set  out  to  return  to  Ptaris,  but  on  his  w«t  borne  died 
suddenly  in  1658.    Naiid^  was  a  decided  Ofpponewt  of 
the  Huguenots,  aud  urged  severe  meaaures  for  their  ex- 
tinction.   He  daimed  that  France  suifcred  bj  permit- 
ting Protestantism  to  spread  in  its  bordera.     ProtescaBt 
writers  are  wont  to  daim,  and  that  of  ooane  josdy. 
that  the  stagnation  of  trade  in  France  wna  oonseqacm 
upon  the  removal  of  the  Huguenots;  but  Nand^  clsiiu 
that  **  had  all  the  heretics  in  Fiance  been  cat  olt  the 
country  would  afterwarda  have  enjoyed  pcrlect  trsn- 
quillity."     Yet  to  hb  credit  it  must  be  said  that,  hotr- 
ever  self-opinionated  and  paradoxical,  Nand^  was  a  msn 
of  irreproachable  character,  and  a  tndy  learned  nan. 
Many  are  the  eulogies  and  epitaphs  wbicfa  bare  be(« 
written  in  his  honor.     See  Jacob,  GtArielie 
Tumulus  (1659);  Sainte-Beuve,  PortraUs 
(1865).     (J.H.W.) 

Naudi  is  the  name  of  a  bull  which  the  Hindiis  r^- 
gard  as  sacred  because  he  is  the  rahan  of  Nabaidera. 
or  Siva  (q.  v.),  just  as  the  Egyprians  regarded  Apis  » 
the  soul  of  Osiris  (q.  v.).  The  Egyptians  believed  that 
when  Apis  ate  out  of  the  hands  of  those  who  went  to 
consult  him  the  answer  was  favorable.  ''The  Hb- 
dds,**  says  Bartolomeo,  *' place  rice  and  other  articles 
before  their  doors  as  the  animal  panes  alon^  m  their 
processions,  and  if  he  stop  to  taste  them,  oooaider  it  ss 
a  fortunate  event.  This,  at  least,  he  is  very  ptrane  to 
do,  to  the  serious  injury  of  the  Hindii  shof^eepen,  ss 
he  wanders,  not  in  his  most  sacred  capacity,  tbniii(:b 
the  streets  of  Calcutta  and  other  towns."  Kandi  b  held 
in  great  reverence  among  the  Hindils,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  sacred  emblems  of  Siva.  Nautfi  is  by  aomc  de- 
scribed as  the  emblem  of  justice.  See  Goileioan,  Mf- 
thologg  of  (he  Hindus^  p.  64. 

Naudi,  Akoblo,  an  Italian  painter  of  religious  anl>> 
jects,  flourished  in  the  16th  century.  He  was  a  pupil 
and  imitator  of  Paul  Veronese.  Naudi  went  to  Sfiair^ 
where,  according  to  Palomino,  he  passed  the  greater  part 
of  his  life,  and  executed  many  works  for  tbe  cbairbe« 
at  Madrid,  which  are  highly  commended  by  the  auihur 
above  mentioned.  He  was  appointed  court -fMunier  br 
king  Philip^  in  whoee  service  he  continned  a  long  tine. 
See  Spooner,  Biog,  Hist,  of  ike  Fine  Arts,  ii,  610. 

Nauesh^rer,  a  name  among  the  Hindfta  for  a  tob- 
ordinate  incarnation  of  their  god  Viskmm  (q.  ▼.),  de- 
scribed as  having  taken  place  at  Alemdy,  near  Ptoonah. 
about,  as  some  state,  700,  or,  according  to  others,  20u 
years  ago.  Naueehwer  is  stated  to  have  been  a  relig- 
ious ascetic,  and  to  have  been  buried  alive  at  Alandr, 
where  his  tomb  is  seen  under  a  splendid  t^mplc^  and 
where  he  yet  appears  (for,  althoogh  bdrted,  be  ia  net 
dead)  to  pioos,  if  at  the  same  time  weahby  visitonk 
See  Coleman,  Mythology  of  the  HindAs,  p.  S90u 

Ka^'ilm  (Gr.  Naov/i,  for  the  Heb.  Kahum,  q.  v.).  tbe 
son  of  Esli  and  father  of  Amos,  in  the  maternal  aiace^tTT 
of  Christ  (Luke  iii,  25) ;  apparently  the  same  with  Jo- 
HANAM  (q.  v.),  the  son  of  Eliocnai  (1  Chroo.  iii,  d4V 
See  Genkaloot  of  Christ. 

Naumann,  Johaiw  Goitlibb,  a  noted 
composer  of  music,  both  sacred  and  pn^isne, 
of  very  humble  parentage  near  Dresden, 
1741.    Though  Naumann  had  to  struggle 
erty  and  hardships,  his  induatry  never 
pursued  his  studies  until  he  made  himself  one 
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first  monciaiu  of  hU  age.  In  1765  be  was  appointed 
oompoeer  to  the  elector  of  Saxony.  He  died  of  apo> 
plexy  in  the  year  1(M)1.  liis  oompoeidons,  which  were 
very  numeroiu^  tnoliKieworka  of  every  kind — operaa^om- 
toraofl,  soDga,  cantataa,  odes,  oompoaitiona  for  the  piano- 
forte, symphonies,  etc  For  the  last  years  of  his  life  he 
devoted  himself  altogether  to  the  oompuaitlon  of  sacred 
music,  and  left  many  valuaMe  works  in  the  library  of 
the  chapel  of  Dresden. 

Naumburg  Convention  was  a  meeting  of  Ger- 
man evangelical  rulers  and  states,  held  at  Naumburg- 
oa-the-Saale  from  January  20  to  February  8,  1561, 
with  a  view  to  harmonizing  the  evangelical  parties  in 
(term any  by  subscribing  anew  the  Augsburg  Confes- 
sion of  1580.  The  Protestant  German  Church  was  sad- 
ly divided  on  dogmatic  grounds;  the  Council  uf  Trent 
was  to  meet  again,  and  the  desire  of  the  princes  who 
met  at  Augsburg  was  to  give  by  their  subscription  of 
the  Augsburg  Confession,  not  only  a  uniform  Coufessiou 
to  the  Church,  which  might  bring  about  the  long-de- 
sired peace  between  the  dissenting  parties,  but  also  to 
present  to  the  council  a  harmonious  body  and  union 
within  the  Protestant  Church.  Since  the  beginning 
of  the  Reformation,  the  German  as  well  as  the  Swiss 
Protestant  Church  had  been  not  only  in  a  constant 
tight  with  the  Romish  Church,  but  also  with  each  other, 
%v'hich  since  Luther's  death  had  not  diminished,  but 
rather  increased.  The  new  edition  of  the  Augsbui^ 
Confession,  which  Melancthun  published  in  IMO,  made 
him  the  mark  of  those  zealots  who  adhered  to  the  dead 
letter  of  Luther,  and  who  attacked  and  charged  him 
with  apostasy,  while  bis  adherents  the  "  Philippists,*'  as 
they  were  csiled,  were  charged  in  connection  with  their 
roaster  vrith  "  ciypto-Calvinism."  Besides  the  Calvin- 
istic  and  cryi^o-Calvinistic  controversies,  the  /n(er- 
iniMtic  (q.  v.),  Adiaphorisfic  (q.  v.),  MaJorisUe  (q.  v.), 
Osicmdrian,  Stamarianj  Synergistic,  and  Flacian  con- 
troversies disturbed  the  peace  of  the  Protestant  Church. 
All  attempts  of  the  Protestants  to  have  peace  among 
themselves  and  with  the  Church  of  Home  were  in  vain ; 
but  this  object  was  never  lost  sight  of  whenever  a  good 
opportunity  offered  itself.  Thus  in  1557,  Feb.  11,  a 
colloquy  was  held  at  Worms  for  this  purpose,  but  Flacius 
frustrated  it.  Another  effort  was  made  in  the  following 
year,  when  the  Roman  king  Ferdinand  was  to  be  pro- 
claimed emperor  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main ;  some  of 
the  Protestant  princes  charged  Melancthon  to  prepare 
a  declaration  on  the  controverted  points,  in  which  dec- 
laration the  princes  acknowledged  a  full  harmony  with 
the  Angsbuig  Confession,  asserted  it  to  be  their  own 
confession,  and  incorporated  it  into  the  Frankfort  Re- 
cess, March  18,  1558;  agreeing  at  the  same  time  to 
have  a  friendly  anderstanding  on  such  points  of  the 
controveisy  as  might  need  yet  a  fuller  explanation,  but 
that  for  the  present  "  nothing  should  be  taught,  preach- 
ed, or  propagated  which  was  not  in  harmony  with 
their  confession  as  laid  down  in  the  Recess."  But  this 
attempt  was  aLx>  .in  .vain,  since  some,  especially  the 
Klacians,  would  not  accept  the  Frankfort  Reces&  The 
&ame  roust  be  said  of  the  attempt  made  by  the  duke 
./ohn  Frede'rick  of  Saxony  to  convene  the  states  and 
theologians  of  Lower  Saxony  at  Magdeburg,  May  16, 
1 558.  When  in  the  next  year,  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg, 
the  emperor  Ferdinand  promuied  to  try  to  convene  a 
council  in  order  to  do  away  with  all  religious  contro- 
versies, which  seemed  the  more  likely  now  that  pope 
Paul  IV  was  succeeded  by  Pius  IV,  the  evangelical 
rulers  said  more  clearly  that  something  ought  to  be 
done  to  bring  union  and  peace  iiHo  the  Church.  The 
Church  of  Rome  was  wont  to  reproach  the  Protestants 
that  they  did  not  know  which  Augsburg  Confession  to 
accept,  the  one  originally  made  by  Luther,  and  known 
as  the  Comfetaio  Inoariata,  or  the  one  doctored  by  Me- 
lancthon, and  known  as  the  Cotrfesno  Varialtu  To 
take  away  this  reproach,  it  was  necessary  in  the  first 
place  to  agree  which  form  of  the  Augri>urg  Cc»nfes- 
Mon  should  be  the  basis  of  their  creed,  and  in  the 


ond  place  to  effect  a  union  of  the  whole  Protostant 
body,  in  order  to  appear  before  the  council  as  a  phalanx 
strong  in  union  and  unanimous  and  harmonious  in  faith. 
To  bring  about  thia  result,  especially  through  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  duke  Christopher  of  WUrtemberg,  the 
Nanmburg  Ecclesiastical  Convention  was  convened.  In 
the  first  place,  the  duke  Christopher  came  to  an  under- 
standing with  the  elector  Frederick  III,  and  his  son-in- 
law,  duke  John  Frederick,  that  all  should  subscribe  anew 
the  Angsbuig  Confession  of  1530,  accept  the  Apology  antl 
the  Smalcald  articles,  remain  steadfast  in  their  confes- 
sion, tolerato  no  sects  in  their  lands,  and  forbid  their 
theol(^ians  to  renew  their  attacks.  They  also  agreed 
to  invite  the  other  rulers  and  states  to  appear  at  a  con- 
vention to  be  held,  where  every  effort  for  a  union  should 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  these  stipulations.  After  the 
landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse  and  the  duke  John  Fred- 
erick had  approved  of  this  plan,  the  elector  August  of 
Saxony  issued  a  proclamation,  Dec.  6,  1560,  summon- 
ing all  evangelical  rulers  and  states  to  meet  at  Naum- 
burg  Jan.  20, 1561,  for  the  purpose  of  subscribing  anew 
the  Augsburg  Confession,  by  means  of  which  at  the 
future  councU  a  unanimous  and  firm  confession  could 
be  presented.  There  were  present  or  represented' by 
delegates  all  the  Protestant  rulers  of  Germany,  with 
the  exception  of  the  dukes  Henry  and  William  of  Luue- 
burg,  who,  like  kuig  Frederick  of  Denmark,  declared  in 
a  letter  that  they  would  accept  all  tbe  resolutions  of  the 
assembly.  The  tenth  session,  January  29,  brought 
about  the  result  that  the  confession  of  1580,  as  com- 
pared with  the  different  editions  of  1540  and  1542, 
should  be  the  common  confession  of  all,  and  that  in  the 
preface  to  tbe  new  edition  the  essential  harmony  of  the 
Apology  and  the  Varuita  of  1540  should  be  emphasized. 
This  new  edition,  which  was  to  be  presented  to  the  em- 
peror, was  signed  by  the  elector  Frederick  of  the  Palati- 
nate, the  elector  August,  the  landgrave  Wolfgang  of 
Zweibrtlcken,  duke  Christopher  of  WUrtemberg,  mar- 
grave Charles  of  Baden,  landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse,  count 
William  of  Hohenstein  in  behalf  of  the  elector  of  Bran- 
denbuig,  count  Otto  von  Seelen  in  behalf  of  the  palatine 
George,  George  Albinus  in  behalf  of  the  margrave  John 
of  Brandenburg,  Wolf  von  Koderitz  in  behalf  of  the  mar- 
gra\'e'  George  Frederick  of  Brandenburg,  count  Ludwig 
von  Eberstein  in  behalf  of  the  duke  Baraim  of  Pome- 
rania.  Christian  Kiasaw  in  behalf  of  the  duke*s  brother, 
Job.  Trockenbroot  in  behalf  of  the  princes  of  Anhalt, 
and  Sebastian  Glaser  in  behalf  of  the  count  of  Henne- 
berg.  Some  of  the  delegates  and  princes,  however,  es- 
pecially duke  Ulrich  of  Mecklenburg  and  John  Fred- 
erick of  Saxony,  induced  by  Flacian  theologians,  re- 
fused to  subscribe  the  preface,  because  it  was  not  severe 
enough  in  anathematizing  the  Lutheran  errors  and  sects. 
The  latter  even  left  Naumburg  at  the  fifteenth  session, 
February  8,  thus  frustrating  the  union  among  the 
Protestants,  which  was  almost  achieved,  and  causing  the 
discord  to  appear  more  conspicuous.  On  the  same  day 
the  imperial  and  papal  delegates  made  their  appearance, 
and  presented  the  breve  of  pope  Pius  IV,  which  invited 
the  Protestants  to  the  council ;  they  were  especially  loud 
in  their  praises  of  the  forthcoming  council,  ss  the  best 
means  of  settling  all  the  pending  questions.  The  rulers 
and  states  promised  to  take  the  matter  into  considera- 
tion ;  the  result  of  it  was  that  they  not  only  returned 
the  breve  in  which  they  were  addressed  as  "  beloved 
sons,**  against  which  address  they  protested,  since  they 
wished  neither  the  pope  to  be  their  father  nor  them  to 
be  his  sons;  but  they  also  refused  to  attend  the  council, 
as  in  no  way  would  it  meet  their  demands.  Finally,, 
they  also  addressed  a  letter  to  the  kings  of  France  and. 
Navarre  in  behalf  and  favor  of  the  persecuted  Hugue- 
nots in  France,  accompanying  the  same  with  a  copy  of 
the  newly-subscribed  Augsburg  Confession;  they  also- 
sent  a  copy  to  England,  Scotland,  and  Sweden.  After - 
having  delivered  to  tbe  imperial  delegates  a  letter  for 
the  emperor,  the  convention  was  closed  on  Feb.  8, 1561.. 
See  Calinich,  Der  Naumlmrgcr  Furttmttuj  (Got  ha,  1870)  ;• 
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Gieseler,  Church  i/utory,  iv,  220,  notes;  Hase,  Hittory 
of  the  ChrUtian  Church,  p.  404;  Wcsseuberg,  (Jesch.  der 
KirchencenfommUtngen  des  16'*"  tc  17**»  Jahr.  lii,  368, 
359;  I'huick,  Geschicht€  der  ProtesL  Theoloyit,  lii,  111, 
124,  1^;  Wendecker,  New  Beitrage  zur  GetchidtU  d. 
Rtjonnaiion,  voL  ii;  Dr.  Beck,  Johann  Fredrich  der 
Miftlere,  etc  (Weimar,  1858),  i,  856  sq.;  Gelbke,  Der 
Nauutburguche  Furstenttig^  etc  (Leipsic,  1793) ;  Salig, 
VolUtdadige  Hvtt^ris  der  A  ngthurg,  C^^eMum,  vol.  iii ; 
Heppe,  Gejichichte  det  Deutachen  Pt^teetanUimve  in  den 
Jahren  1550-158L     (J.  H.  W.) 

ITauplla,  or  Napoii  di  Romania^  a  iieaport  town  of 
Greece,  aiul  capital  of  an  eparchy  of  its  own  name,  situ- 
ated fifty-eight  miles  suutb-west  of  Athens,  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  8543  in  1870,  was  the  seat  of  the  Greek  gov- 
eniment  after  the  independent  establishment  of  the 
modern  kingdom  in  1829,  and  is  noted  in  ecclesiastical 
history  as  the  place  of  a  national  syiioil  held  there  July 
15  to  27, 1883,  for  the  purpose  of  regeuGratlng  the  Greek 
Church.  The  synod  was  convened  by  the  then  minis- 
ters of  public  worship  and  of  education,  instead  of  the 
patriarch,  who  resided  at  Constantinople,  and  was  sub- 
ject to  Turkish  influence.  There  were  many  causes  for 
the  convocation  of  the  Nauplia  Synod,  not  the  least  of 
which  was  the  pntper  placing  of  all  episcopal  officers, 
many  of  them  having  been  consecrated  during  the  vrar 
of  freedom,  and  being  therefore  without  patriarchal  or- 
dination. At  the  time  of  the  calling  of  the  NaupKa 
Synod  there  were  in  the  Church  of  Greece  twenty-two 
canonicalj  or  regularly  consecrated  prelates,  and  twelve 
uncanonical  episcopates,  i.  e.  such  as  had  not  patriarchal 
onliiiation ;  and  besides  these  some  twenty  ex-bishops, 
deprived  of  their  sees  by  the  troubles  of  the  tiroes.  The 
council  was  therefore  odled  to  settle  the  following  two 
pnipositions,  and  they  were  approved  by  the  twenty-six 
prelates  who  attend^  the  synod: 

(1.)  The  Eautem  Orthodox  «Dd  Apostolic  Chnrch  of 
Greece,  which  sptritnally  owns  as  hend  of  tlie  Cbrlrtlau 
fnlth  Jesns  Chiif«t  our  Lord,  is  dependent  on  no  external 
anihoritj,  while  she  preservett  unshaken  diigmatftc  nnlty 
with  all  tne  Btistem  orthodox  chnrches.  With  respect  to 
the  admin Irtrnt ion  of  the  Chnrch  which  pertains  to  the 
crown,  she  acknowledges  the  kin^r  of  Greece  ns  her  sn- 
preme  head,  as  is  in  nothtns  ctmtniry  to  the  holy  canons. 

(%)  A  permanent  nynod  shall  be  established,  conflating 
entirely  of  archbiohops  and  bishops,  apixdnted  by  the 
kiue,  to  be  the  hiehevt  ecclesiastical  anthorlty,  afler  the 
model  of  the  Rnssiau  Chnrch. 

The  divisions  of  the  dioceses  of  the  kingdom  followed 
next.  Their  number  was  definitely  fixed  at  ten ;  and  it 
was  ordered  that  each  province  should  constitute  a  dio- 
cese, which  should  bear  the  name  of  the  province,  and 
that  the  city  which  was  the  principal  seat  of  the  bish- 
opric should  be  the  capital  of  the  province.  Since, 
however,  by  degrees  fifty  -  three  Greek  bishops  came 
forward  who  all  needed  some  provision,  forty  provision- 
al sees  were  erected  for  such  of  them  as  were  still  able 
to  superintend  a  diocese ;  the  remainder  were  provided 
for  in  some  other  manner.  The  names  of  the  definitive 
sees  were  as  follows,  the  provisional  bishoprics  we  have 
not  thought  worth  while  to  insert : 

Corinth  and  Argolls See  of  Corinth. 

Achairt  and  Ells "  "  Patrse. 

Messenia **  ••  Cypnrissla. 

Arcadia "  "  Maniinea. 

Laconia **  "Sparta. 

Acanmula  and  iBtf)lia "  "  Missolonghl. 

Phocis  and  LocHs "  '*  Amphlssa. 

Attica  and  Bosotia "  **  Athens. 

EubcBO. "  "  Chalcls. 

The  Cyclades "  "  Hermopolis. 

It  was  further  arranged  that  in  case  of  any  vacancy  of 
the  provisional  sees  it  should  not  be  filled  up,  bat  the 
see  should  be  united  to  the  permanent  diocese  of  the 
province,  whose  bishop  had  his  seat  in  its  capital;  but 
this  arrangement  has  not  altogether  been  carried  out. 
The  synod  is  composed  of  a  presideut,  four  members, 
who  must  be  bishops,  a  seoretajy,  a  royal  commissioner, 
and  supernumerary  members.  See  Neale,  Introd,  HisL 
iff  the  JJofy  £aet.  Ch.  pU  i,  vol.  i,  p.  60-61.    (J.  H.  W.) 


Naur,  £uAS  £lkiu>8K2i,  a  Danish  dtTine  and  edu- 
cator, noted,  however,  mainly  as  a  hymoologiity  ftovr- 
ished  in  the  eariy  part  of  the  last  centniy.  He  was  a 
professor  in  the  gymnauum  at  Odcniee,  in  Fonca,  aad 
died  in  1728.  He  is  known  by  us  simply  aa  the  author 
of  the  Danish  hymn  translated  by  Sabioe  Barney  Gould. 
"  When  my  tongue  can  no  more."  See  Miller^  JSimgtn 
and  Song$  of  ike  Church, 

Naasea,  Friedrich,  a  German  theologian  and  ec- 
clesiastical diplomatist,  was  bom  about  1480  at  Bfeidifdil, 
or  at  Che  village  of  Weissenfeld,  near  Wtmbmig.  Aft«r 
having  studied  the  canon  law,  he  became  preacher  id 
the  cathedral  of  Mayence  in  1526,  and  a  short  time 
after  secretary  of  cardinal  Campeggio;  in  15S4  b«  wa» 
called  to  Vienna  as  preacher  of  the  imperial  coart.  and 
in  1541  was  pnimoted  to  the  bishopric  of  that  city.  He 
assisted  at  the  Conference  of  Spire,  and  waa  aent  to  the 
Council  of  Trent  as  ambassador  of  the  Roman  empeiw. 
Although  a  declared  adversary  of  the  Pkvrtcatanta.  he 
counselled  to  employ  no  violence  againet  tbem,  bat  to 
have  recourse  to  discussion,  in  which  he  excscDed.  He 
died  at  Trent  Feb.  6, 1550.  He  was  renowned  as  one 
of  the  first  preachers  of  his  time.  We  bare  of  Ins 
works,  OntHo  ad  £rcumum  ut  is  proximo  ta  ifpira 
statuum  eonventui  intersit  (Vienna,  1594, 4to) : — A  4  Co- 
rohtm  /, pro sedando  jUebeio in  Germania  twmvihi  ( Vkb- 
na,  1 525, 8vo) : — Miee^laneorum  libri  0,  prior  pro  iong 
oanonieitf  alter  pro  mieea  apoiogetievt  (Mayence,  1527. 
4to) : — llomUiarum  oenturim  tree  (Colf^ne,  1580;  ibid. 
1532): — lAbri  mirabiHum  tii  (Mayence,  1581,  and  Co- 
logne, 1582,  4to;  contains  details  of  seretal  eztaor- 
dinary  events  of  the  time) : — Prediglen  after  aiie 
lien  dei  Jahrte  (Mayence,  1585,  foL) : — I 
genmale*  (CoUijgne,  1535,  foL) : — In 
(Cologne,  1588, 8vo)  i-~Depuero  Uteris  « 
silitt  (Cologne,  1586)  '^AdPaubtm  III 
rum  Ubri  v  (Uipsic,  1588,  foL)  -.^LOer  • 
ad  aUquoi  Germamea  nationis  adversms 
Ucam  gravamina  (Cologne,  1688,  foL) : — De 
(Viemia,  ]550,'4to): — De  novissima 
reetione  (Vienna,  1551,  4to;  Cologne,  1555,  8td>^~/» 
consummatione  hujus  meculi  (Cologne,  1565,  8ro) : — /i- 
hri  m  methodi  de  ratione  conekmamk  (printed  aeretal 
times) : — sermons,  funeral  orations,  works  of  eontiorvfiT, 
etc.  Nausea  had  himself  given,  in  1547,  a  catalog^iie  cf 
his  writmgB,  published  and  in  manuscript,  whieh  is  fbuaii 
in  the  series  of  Epistoks  miseeUanem  ad  Fr,  Kaeueam: 
several  of  the  latter  perished  at  the  bnmii^  of  Yieaaa 
in  1525  (see  Hummel,  Neue  BibUothek  von  oekenn 
BUchem,  5th  part).  The  (Ewrres  ooa^pfeies  of  Katsea 
have  been  collected  in  one  volume  folio  (Cologne,  1€16>. 
See  Hoefer,  Nouc,  Biog,  Ginhrale,  s.  r. 

Naosiph&aeft,  a  Greek  philosopher,  was  attached 
to  the  teachings  of  Democritus,  and,  aooonding  to  Scxtxt« 
Empiricus,  was  a  disciple  of  Pyrrho.  He  had  a  Ue^ 
number  of  pupils,  and  was  particularly  famous  aa  a  rikH- 
orician.  Epicurus  was  at  one  time  one  of  hb 
and  as  the  latter  could  not  deny  this,  although  he 
anxious  to  be  considered  a  self-taught  man,  be 
obliged  to  content  himself  by  abasing  him^and  nsaio- 
taining  that  he  had  learned  nothing  from  himb  Sec 
Smith,  Diet.  ofGr,  and  Bom,  Myth,  and  Biog.  ii,  tlix 

NautSB  (yavrai,  sailors)  was  the  name  aometiiDO 
given  in  the  early  (Church  to  the  presbjfters  (<^v.\,jBff 
as  by  similitude  the  catechumens  were  aomctlmes  calk«i 
vavroXoyoi,  or  vavoroXoyoi,  with  reference  to  the  wtQ> 
known  comparison  of  the  Church  with  a  ship,  and  tu 
the  circumstance  that  the  catechumena  took  their  sta> 
tion  in  the  church  at  the  end  of  the  nave.  Sec  Riddk. 
Christian  Antiquities,  p.  461.     See  alao  Nautoumsl 

Kaatoldgi  (NavroXoyoc,  coUeeiinp  pnaaHyii).  i 
name  frequently  given  to  oatechtsta  in  the  eaily  Cfaaick 
In  some  authors  it  was  usual  to  compare  the  Chaith  t» 
a  shipb  See  IAavtjl  The  bishop  waa  (o  wpmpepc}  tht 
pSot,  the  presbyters  (o«  yavrat)  the  marimrs^  the  dia- 
cons  (oi  Toixapxot)  the  ckitf  rowers,  the  rtltfhirtf  {« 
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KiiiruXuyiH)  thoM  who  vere  (o  >dmit  piwen^n  into 
the  ship,  uul  to  contnctiritb  them  for  their  fare.  Tbii 
WW  piuperl^  the  ealcchiat's  duty,  to  ifaow  the  catechu- 
meoa  the  cundiciona  on  which  th«y  were  to  he  kdmiiled 
into  the  ChriMiui  abipL — Funr,  ikxirt.  Diet,  a,  v. 

ITantolosoL    See  NAirroLoai. 

Kanvoo.    See  Morkonh. 

NHVagerOi  BiBSAano,  in  lulimn  caidiiul,wwboni 
at  Venice  in  1507.  He  wu  celled  to  the  moet  importuil 
poMCions  or  [nut  in  the  gift  of  the  republic,  being  euccee- 
lively  sent  fnim  home  u  unbuMdor  to  Delnutii,  Con- 
BIBntinopie,  Fnnce,  Borne,  uhI  the  court  of  the  empcrnr. 
The  doge,  Pierre  Lando,  sought  his  ■llisnce,  snd  caused 
him  (o  muiy  Isttuna  Luido,  his  gnndduigbter,  who 
ikied  dome  yean  ailei  her  Eaarriage  with  Bernardo.  The 
Utler  sought  consulitinn  iu  Mud;  and  rcligiiio,  and 
cbuee  the  ecdeiiutical  cereei.  Pope  Hun  IV,  judging 
thit  the  place  of  a  maJi  so  distinguiabed  was  in  the 
sacred  college,  created  him  cardinal  Feb.  26,  1661,  and 
gave  him  the  bishopric  of  Verona.  He  was  ■flerwards 
nent  as  legate  to  Trent,  where  he  aaisted  al  the  doa- 
iug  of  the  council.  He  died  at  Terona  May  S7,  1566. 
We  have  by  this  cardinal  Addruta,  and  the  Lift  of 
Pope  Paul  IV.  AuguatinValeiio  has  given  ihe  life  of 
Bernardo  Navagero  in  hia  book  entitlal  Dt  caationt  ad- 
hibrndit  in  tdeuUt  Wu-ii  (Padua,  1719,  4to,  p.  6U08). 
.See  TAmm,EbigiodtlCiirdinokNacagen>{li%\iy^  An- 
bery,  HimI.  da  Cnnfinoiix. — Uoefei,  Neav.  Biog,  Gini- 


ind  slnngly  protected  before  the  authorities  against  the 
Jesuitical  accommudalion  theory  ai  tending  to  delay  tbc 
ChrisiianUing  of  China.  That  hia  honesty  and  (dety 
were  appreciated  is  apparent  in  hia  appointment  tu  the 
see  ff  Suilo  Domingo  in  1078.  He  died  in  Santo  l}i>- 
mtngo  in  Dec.,  1689.  He  wrote  Tratadoa  Auloricoa  jut- 
Wierw,  rihieot,  j  jrtigiotot  de  la  momirfain  Je  CAvui 
(Madrid,  IST6,  tuL) ;  the  second  ralume  was  suppressed 
by  the  In<iuisiIion,  and  the  third  never  printed.  The 
volnnie  published  contains  an  excellent  account  of  the 
political  and  religioua  condition  of  the  Chinese  in  his 
times.  See  Churchill,  CoUtdim  efVogagit  and  Tnic- 
fit.     (J.  H.  W.) 

KftToirette,  Jntu  Feraandem,  snnianied  Kl 

Mudo  (L  e.  the  mute),  a  Spanish  artist  of  sacred  sub- 
jects, was  hum  at  Logiofto  in  1&S6.  Lunng  both  hia 
power  of  speech  and  sense  of  hearing,  he  studied  paint- 
ing in  the  monastery  of  the  Hieronymites  at  Gslrclla, 
and  afterwards  ui  Italy  as  a  pupil  of  Titiati.  He  dieit 
about  iblb.  All  his  works  are  on  sacred  subjects,  and 
nearly  all  of  them  are  preserved  in  the  EscuriaL  fjee 
Spooiier,  Biog.  Did.  of  the  yme  A  rlt,  j,  v. 

NavaiTO,  JvKH  Simon,  a  Spanish  painter  who  de- 
voted himself  mostly  to  aacied  art,  flourished  at  Ma- 
drid about  16U).  He  attained  considerable  distinciiou. 
There  is  a  HaiM/  Funilji  by  him,  which  is  well  colored, 
'  "  '         '  ■  of  the  Canoelitea  al  " 


I  of  hi 


iNalit 


11,684. 


n  Epiphimg.     See  Spoonor,  Biog.  Htit.  <^  At 


NBTOiie,  HiHBT  or.  See  Uoodehot 
navurette,  Alonxo,  a  Spanish  misa 
was  decapitated  in  Japan,  June  I,  1617. 
He  joined  the  Dominicans  of  Valladolid, 
and  was  sentasminionaTy  to  Japan.  He 
departed  with  several  of  his  colleague*  in 
1694,  and  made  man/  pmwlytes.  Hit 
aucceas  traublMl  the  Japanese  priests,  who 
denounced  him  to  the  cutw.  Navarrette 
waa  brought  to  triaL  It  was  proved  that 
seeking  to  produce 
and  the  tint  of  his 


[/ra/™ 


'X  letten  In  the  Dominican 
missinnarles  in  Japan.  See  iluefer,  A'ciur. 
Biog,  GtHtnile,  a.  v. 

KaTurretta,  Baltasar,  a  celebrat- 
ed Span  uh  theologian  of  the  17th  century, 
joined  the  Dominicans  of  Saragossa.  He 
taught  letters  atid  theology  in  different 
colleges  of  bia  older.  He  is  especially 
known  hy  his  Cimlrveertia  in  D.  Tkama 
rjiuqae  ichola  dt/ftuio  (Valladolid,  IflOS, 
1609,  16S4,  3  vols.  foL),  a  work  of  celeb- 
rity still  in  Spain,  though  not  aa  much  es- 
teemed for  ill  learning  aa  for  its  easuislry, 
Navarrette  has  left  other  works  of  tbeid- 
ogy,  mentioned  by  Ecbaid.  See  Hoefer, 
-Voup.  Biog.  GhtiraU,  a,  v.;  Cen.  Biog. 
Diet.  li,  174. 

ITawairetta,  Domingo  Fentaa- 

dSE.  a  noted  Spanish  missionary,  bum  at 
[■eltaHel,  Old  Castile,  in  IfllO;  jcdned  the 
DominicBn  Order,  and  in  1647  was  sent  tfl 
the  Philippine  Islands,  and  became  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Manilla.  Later  he 
went  tu  China,  and  penetiaied  beyond  the 
(irecincta  where  Europeans  were  then  tol- 
erated. He  was  made  superior  of  hia  or- 
iler,  and  rendered  etHcient  service  for  the 
cause  of  Christian  missions;  butduringa 

the  cnuntry,  and  reached  home,  harelv 
aaving  his  Ufe,  in  1673.  He  went  to  Home, 


Hare  of  Turk  Htustsr. 
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ward  of  the  choir  in  which  the  general  congregation 
sembles;  in  large  buildings  it  consLstaof  a  central  division 
or  body,  with  two  or  more  aisles,  and  there  is  sometinies 
a  series  of  small  chapels  at  the  sides  beyond  the  aisles; 
in  smaller  buildings  it  is  c»ften  without  aisles,  but  has 
frequently  two  or  more,  and  sometimes  one.  lA  the 
cathedrals  and  conventual  churches  the  nave  was  gen- 
erally separated  from  the  choir  by  a  screen,  which  in 
most  instances  still  remains;  on  the  western  side  of 
this,  next  the  nave,  one  or  more  altars  were  occanonal- 
ly  place<l ;  one  is  recorded,  for  instance,  to  have  stood 
thus  at  Canterbury  Cathedral  previous  to  the  tire  in 
1174;  the  same  arrangement  appears  also  to  have  been 
formerly  common  in  France,  though,  with  but  very  few 
exceptions,  the  old  screens  have  been  removed  to  make 
way  for  light,  open  partitions.  Previous  to  the  Refor- 
mation the  pulpit  was  always  placed  in  the  nave,  as  it 
still  is  at  Ely  and  Chichester,  and  always  in  Roman 
Catholic  churches  on  the  continent :  the  font  also  stood 
there,  usually  near  the  west  end,  sometimes  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  now  and  then  in  an  aisle,  or  adjoining  one  of  the 
pillars.  We  occasionally  find  the  word  navit  applied  in- 
stead of  nave ;  but  there  is  no  relation  between  the  words, 
since  navis  is  from  the  Greek  word  vavQ^  a  ship,  and 
nave  from  vaoQ^  a  iemftle.  Other  names  were  some- 
times given  to  it  descriptive  of  its  uses,  such  as  orato- 
rium  kticif  i«cXi|<ria,  the  assembly ,  quadratum  populij  in 
allusion  to  the  square  form  of  this  part,  as  distinguished 
from  the  semicircular  chanceL  In  some  of  our  old  writ- 
ers the  word  is  written  nef.  The  reader  will  find  a 
full  description  of  the  various  parts  of  an  ancient  church 
under  the  word  Cuubch.  See  Farrar,  Kcdes.  Diet,  s.  v. ; 
Riddle,  CkrisNan  Antiquities  (see  Index) ;  Wolcott,  Sa- 
ctrd  A  rchaoL  s.  v. :  Parker,  Gloss,  of  A  rchiL  a.  v. ;  Neale, 
Jlist.  East.  Oh,  (IntroA.).    (J.H.W.) 

Nave  (21,  ffab,  anything  convex  or  arched,  as  the 
hack  of  an  animal,  Ezra  x,  12 ;  boss  of  a  shield,  Job  xv, 
26),  the  rim  or  arch  of  a  wheel.  The  word  occurs  in 
describing  the  wheels  of  the  ten  bases  of  brass,  upon 
which  the  levers  stood,  in  the  court  of  Solomon's  Tem- 
ple (I  Kings  vii,  88).    See  Lavbr. 

Nave  (Lat  Navtevs),  Joseph  de,  a  Belgian  theo- 
logian, was  bom  at  Yiesme,  near  Liege,  in  1651.  He 
was  professor  of  philosophy  at  Louvain,  and  in  the 
Seminary  of  Liege.  He  was  provided  with  a  prebend 
in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  but  re8igne<l  his  benefice 
on  account  of  feeble  health.  His  connections  with  Op- 
stra^t,  Amauld,  Du  Vaucel,  and  Quesnel  show  that  be 
shared  their  sentiments;  and  the  last  having  address- 
ed to  him  a  letter  some  days  befiire  his  death,  he  re- 
quested it  to  be  placed  in  his  coffin  with  a  New  Testa- 
ment. He  died  at  Liege  April  10,  1705.  We  have  of 
his  works,  Memoir  containing  Reasons  for  not  wUhdraW' 
tug  the  Seminary  of  Liege  from  the  Control  of  the  Secu^- 
hir  Theologiasu,  This  memoir,  written  in  Latin,  offers 
details  as  curious  as  piquant  It  was  translated  into 
French  by  P.  Quesnel,  but  it  did  not  have  the  effect  that 
Nave  expected.  The  Jesuits  took  possession  of  the 
seminar)',  which  gave  occasion  for  another  article,  Dciue 
Itttres  ePun  eccUsutstiqtie  de  Liege  (1699,  4to  and  12mo) : 
— Lefontiemeni  de  la  conduite  alavieeta  lapiets  Chri- 
tietme  (Liege,  1705,  12mo).  See  Hoefer,  Novr,  Biog, 
Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Nave  (Lat.  N€tvents\  Mathlaa  de,  a  Belgian  the- 
ologian, was  bom  at  Wamant,  in  Hesbaye,  about  1590. 
He  was  received  into  the  University  of  Douai  as  doctor 
<»f  theology,  and  became  in  1620  curate  of  the  collegiate 
(rhurch  of  St.  Peter  in  that  tow^n ;  some  years  alVer  preb- 
endary of  the  church  of  Seclin;  and  lastly,  July  18, 
1688,  canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Toumay,  where  the  cen- 
sorship of  books  published  in  the  diocese  was  intrust- 
ed to  him.  He  died  at  Toumay  in  1660.  His  principal 
works  are,  Annotationes  in  sumrna  theologia  et  sacrae 
Scriptura  prascipuas  difficultates,  item  duo  sermones  de 
sttncfis  Piato  et  Kleutherio,  patronis  Tomacensium 
(T*)urnay,  1640.  4to) : — Pralihatio  theologica  in  festa 


sanctorum  (Toumay,  1635,  4co,  and  Dooai,  12bm)}— 
Encomium  sancti  Josepki,  Virgims  Deipms  ^omd 
(Douai,  1627,  12mo;  a  new  edition  under  this  title)  ^— 
SjHmtus  Virginis  decoratus  corona  Txxi  genuurmm 
sjilendoribus  eomseante  (Douai,  1686,  12nao):  —  Cafp- 
chesiSf  sire  de  sacramentorum  insfitutiomef  etc^  eomeiontt 
xvi  (Douai,  1688, 12mo) : — Orationes  tres  sigm  crmeis  et 
orationis  efficacia  et  D,  Themes  Aquinatis  lamdAas 
(Douai,  168(»,  4to).  He  was  the  editor  of  m  work  by 
Michel  de  Nave,  his  nnde,  entitled  ChrtmUwt  apporv- 
fionutn  et  gesforum  sancti  MichaeHs  ardumg^H  (Donai. 
1682,  8\*o>  The  Utter,  bom  at  W^amant,  in  Heabare. 
in  1689,  died  at  Toumay  Nov.  20,  1620,  was  mcccv 
sively  prebendary  and  official  of  Arna,  arehdeaeoa  wttti 
vioar-general  of  Toumay.  His  work,  extzaetcd  Iwidr 
fn>m  Colvenerius  and  Pantaleon,  is  filled  with  send- 
ments  and  details  of  erudition ;  but  it  ia  writtcai  witli(«i 
discrimination.    See  Hoefer,  Abvr.  Biog.  Gissirtde^ «..  v. 

Na'Td  (Naii^,  Eoclus.  xli,  1).     See  Nuk. 

Navel  p»,  shor,  or  •^'ija,  sAorvK,  or  "^"''TO.  sha- 
rir%  to  knot  as  a  cord),  the  umbilical  coonection  of  tfar 
foetus  with  the  mother  (Eaek.  xvi,  4),  benoe  the  abdc»> 
men  where  it  is  attached  (Job  xl,  16;  fignntireh-. 
Prov.  iii,  8) ;  finally,  the  bodice  or  vestment  of  that  pan 
of  the  person  (Cant,  vii,  2). 

Naves.  Frak^  ois  Joseph,  an  eminent  Belinan  paint- 
er, celebratetl  for  his  devotion  tt»  sacred  art,  wa«  bum  at 
Charleioi  Nov.  17, 1787,  and  studied  at  Bniasebt,  and  at 
(vhent,  where  he  gained  a  prize.  He  eariy  becmiDe  noced 
for  his  artistic  qualities;  yet  he  continued  hia  studin, 
and,  not  contented  with  the  advantages  aflbrded  him 
at  home,  went  to  Paris,  where  Iks  became  a  pupil  of  the 
celebrated  J.  L.  David,  and  subsequently  studied  in  Ita- 
ly under  distinguished  masters.  On  his  retum  to  the 
Belgian' capital,  Navez  rose  rapidly  to  dtsUnctioai.  He 
¥ras  made  professor  in  the  normal  school  and  directflc 
of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  and  was  gcncndly  a> 
knowledged  the  roost  eminent  master  of  the  acsadcnkai 
school  of  painting.  He  died  in  1869.  AnxHig  hia  work* 
are,  Ilagar  in  the  Desert,  Meeting  of  Isaac  and  MebrttA, 
Raising  qf  the  Son  of  the  Shulamite  Woman,  Prwphet 
SamucL,  Ascension  of  the  Virgntj  Marriage  of  the  Itr^ 
gin,  Jesus  Sleeping,  and  the  Virgin  and  the  i^fami  Jemu. 

Navigation.  The  situation  of  Palestine  on  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  navigable  inland  sea  of  Tibe> 
rias,  accounts  for  the  ftequent  allusions  in  Scripture  t«> 
ships  and  navigation.  In  the  Old  Testament  only  the 
Mediterranean  commerce  is  spoken  of,  eapecialhr  that 
of  Palestine  and  the  neighboring  coasts;  for  Joppa  is 
Philistia  (Jonah  i,  8;  2  Chron.  li,  16;  oomp.  2  Mace 
xii,  8)  and  Tyre  in  Phoenicia  (Isa.  xxxiii,  1;  Ezek. 
xxvii ;  comp.  Acts  xxi,  7)  were  in  andent  times  fanMio* 
ports  for  the  ships  of  distant  nations  (nt'^SS  **nT. 
Prov.  xxxi,  14),  and  afterwards  became  the  chief  man* 
of  Phcenician  commerce.  The  Israelites  soon  became 
acquainted  with  the  Phflsnidans  by  coasting  voya^^ 
(2  Chron.  ii,  16),  and  the  tribes  of  Zebulon  (^Gesuxlix. 
18),  Dan,  and  Asher  (Judg.  v,  17)  seem  to  have  been 
especially  active  in  trade.  After  the  Edomitish  (wrts^ 
Elath  and  Eziongeber  were  conquered  and  annexed  to 
his  kingdom,  Solomon  established  a  commerce  theie. 
which  Jehoshaphat  afterwards  endeavoivd  in  rain  t» 
revive.  In  the  days  of  the  Maccabees,  Joppa  was  a 
Jewish  seaport  (1  Mace,  xiv,  5);  but  Herod  the  (iiivst 
opened  Cesarea,  a  larger  and  better  harbor  (Josephs^. 
War,  iii,  9, 8).  Yet  even  tlien  the  Jews  bad  no  ctv- 
merce  of  their  own.  The  merchant  fleets  of  Bkb^k*n 
are  mentioned  (Isa.  xliii,  14),  the  ships  of  Tarsbiah  (Isa. 
xxiii,  1),  and  the  reed-boats  of  the  Nile  (Isa.  xral  2U 
Many  of  the  scenes  of  the  Gospels  are  on  the  shore  cf 
the  Sea  of  Gencaareth,  where  afberwanls  the  Jews  hid 
230  ships,  wiih  four  men  in  each  (Josephos,  War,  ii  ^\, 
8).  Jesus  stood  in  one  of  the  fishing-bnats,  aiHi  preacbeil 
t4)  the  people  on  the  shore  (Matt,  xiii,  2;  Luke  v.Su 
He  crossed  the  lake  repeatedly  (Matt,  viii,  SS;  is,  I;  xir, 
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18  sq, ;  John  vi,  17).  Some  of  hb  flnt  disciples  were 
owners  of  such  boats  (Biatt.  ir,  21 ;  John  zxi,  8 ;  Luke 
V,  8).  The  vessels  of  the  Egyptians  (Diod.  Sic.  i,  67) 
and  Phoonicians  were  adorned  with  brass,  purple  stream- 
ers, etc.  The  ships  of  Tyre  were  the  most  stately,  and 
the  most  highly  ornamented  (Esek.  xxvii;  oomp.  Ca- 
noenz,  De  nave  TyriOy  Viteb.  1714).  The  deck  was  of 
cypress  wood;  the  masts  were  pine  (or  cedar)  trees 
(rrctuoc,  Acto  xxvii,  17,  aooording  to  Kuiodl,  ad  loc); 
the  sails  were  of  the  Egyptian  byssns,  colored  variously 
(oomp.  Ezek.  xxvii,  7,  and  Uftvemick,  ad  loc.).  The 
oaiB  were  of  oak  (ver.  6).  Tackling  and  rudder  are 
not  expressly  mentioned,  though  some  (as  Umbreit) 
iind  the  latter  in  ban  (Prov.  xxiii,  84).  Others  nnder^ 
sund  it  of  the  mast  (see  Gesen.  Thet,  i,  440).  Bat  in 
the  New  Testament  the  rudder  or  helm  (iny^aXiov)  is 
iDentioned  (James  iii,  4 ;  Acts  xxvii,  40 ;  in  which  latter 
passage  it  must  be  remarked  that  the  larger  ships  had 
two  rudders,  one  at  each  end ;  iElian,  V,  //.  ix,  40 ;  Hy- 
gin.  Attron.  iii,  86;  comp.  Fab,  14;  Heliod.  ^th.  v,  22; 
comp.  Deyling,  Observai,  i,  295  sq.).  Some  had  even 
four,  two  on  each  side  (see  Tacitus,  ArmaL  ii,  6).  The 
27  tb  and  28th  chapters  of  Acts  inform  us  in  several  par- 
ticulars of  the  equipment  of  the  larger  merchant  vessels 
in  the  Roman  period.  It  was  a  "  ship  of  burden*^  in 
which  Paul  was  taken  to  Rome.  But  the  ships  of  bur- 
den were  built  rounder  and  deeper  than  the  ships  of 
war  (Cesar,  BelL  GaU,  iv,  22, 25),  and  sometimes  extraor- 
dinarily large  (Cicero,  /Vim.  xii,  15);  therefore  used 
only  on  the  sea  and  large  streams  (Pliny,  vi,  86),  and 
were  driven  more  by  s^  than  by  oars,  whereas  the 
ships  of  war  always  had  ftom  two  to  five  rows  (banks) 
of  oars,  or  even  more ;  hence  called  biremes,  triremes, 
etc  {rptfipust  2  Mace  iv,  20),  On  the  pointed  projects 
iiig  front  was  the  prow,  carrying  the  figure-head  (wapd' 
4rif/ioy,  Acts  xxviii,  11),  from  which  the  ship  was  named 
(see  TaciU  ilan.  vi,  84;  Ovid,  Tritt,  i,  10, 1  sq.).  But 
th3  image  of  the  guardian  deity  stood  on  the  stem 
(puppis,  Virg^  yEn,  x,  156  sq. ;  Silv.  Italicus,  xiv,  410 ; 
Eurip.  Ipkiff.  AuL  240  sq.).  Sometimes  the  figure- 
head (irapcuni/Mv)  may  have  been  the  statue  of  the 
god  (comp.  Herod,  iii,  87  sq.;  Ovid,  Mttam,  iii,  617). 
Each  ship  had  a  life-boat  (vca^,  Acts  xxvii,  16,80,32; 
comp.  Cicero,  Jnreat,  ii,  51),  several  anchors  ("p319, 
Mishna,  Baba  BathrcL,  v,  1)  fastened  with  ropes  (Arrian, 
Alex,  ii,  4^  8;  Acts  xxvii,  29,  40;  comp.  Cnsar,  Bell, 
Civ,  i,  25;  Josephus,  Z/f/e,  88),  and  the  sounding-line 
(^oXiQt  comp.  Acts  xxvii,  28)  to  measure  the  depth  in 
places  where  they  wished  to  cast  anchor.  Among  the 
sails,  one  in  particular  was  called  o^rc/Mtfy  (Acts  xxvii, 
40;  Auth.  Vers.  ^^  mainsail**),  which  was  spread  when  a 
moderate  force  of  wind  was  desired  (comp.  SckoL  adJuv, 
xii,  68),  but  its  exact  position  cannot  be  determined. 
Modem  writers  understand  it  to  be  the  *'  topsaii"  The 
girding  the  ship  with  strong  cables,  to  prevent  her  from 
dashing  to  pieces  on  the  rocks  (Acts  xxvii,  17),  is  often 
mentioned  by  ancient  writers  (Polybb  xxvii,  8,  3 ;  Hor- 
ace, OdL  i,  14, 6  sq. ;  see  ScheiTer,  MiUL  Nov.  ii,  5).  The 
various  expedients  of  mariners,  when  danger  threatened 
the  ship,  are  vividly  described  in  Acts  xxvii.  First, 
they  lightened  the  ship  (ver.  19),  then  tried  to  reach 
the  shore  in  the  boats;  then  threw  the  freight  into  the 
sea  (ver.  88 ;  comp.  Jonah  i,  5),  and  the  crew  and  pas- 
sengers fioated  to  the  shore  on  boards  and  fragments  of 
the  wreck  (Acts  xxvii,  44).  The  nuuter  of  a  transport 
was  called  vavisXripoc  (ver.  11),  and  was  generally  a 
different  person  ftom  the  pilot,  cv/Sepv^riyc  (see  Cicero, 
ffw,  ii,  51).  The  former  is  called  '^y^t^  3^  (Jonah  i, 
6),  which  some  would  render  gubematarf  **  pilot**  The 
crew  are  called  in  Hebrew  D'^nbp  (Ezek.  xxvii,  9,  26, 
29;  Jonah  i,  5),  from  whom  the  steersmen  (C^bsh, 
£zek.  xxvii,  27, 29)  are  distinguished.  The  Sept.  ren- 
ders the  former  by  tuarniXdratj  rowers,  the  latter  by 
Kvfifpvrirai,  pilots;  perhaps  correctly.  The  andenta, 
by  keeping  close  to  the  shore,  and  following  all  its  sin- 


uosities, in  early  times  made  their  voyages  very  long 
(comp.  1  Kings  x,  22).  The  same  custom  is  said  still 
to  prevail  on  the  Red  Sea  (Niebuhr,  Trav.  i,  258 ;  Irwin, 
Trav,  p.  100, 126  sq.).  When  they  ventured  out  on  the 
high  seas,  they  were  guided,  having  no  compasses,  by 
certain  well-known  stars,  as  the  Pleiades,  the  Great 
and  the  Lesser  Bear,  Orion,  etc  {Oifys,  v,  272 ;  Polvb. 
ix,  14-17;  Virgil,  uEtL  iii,  201  sq.;  0\dd,  Met,  iii,  594 
sq. ;  Arrian,  A  lex,  vi,  26, 9).  But  the  Greek  and  Roman 
mariners  used  to  call  upon  the  Dioscuri,  Castor  and 
Pollux,  for  deliverance  from  peril,  these  being  univer- 
sally oonadered  the  tutelary  deities  of  navigation. 
Through  dread  of  winter  storms,  ancient  navigation 
was  confined  to  the  summer  months  (Acts  xxvii,  9; 
Phiio,  Opp,  ii,  548).  The  Romans  ooiuBidered  the  sea 
open  from  March  to  the  time  of  the  equinox  (Veget. 
Mil  V,  9;  Pkopert  i,  8,  9;  Caesar,  GaL  iv,  86;  v,  28), 
and  ships  which  were  under  way  at  harvest-time  sought 
a  safe  harbor  for  winter-quarters  (Acts  xxvU,  12).  See 
also  SchlSzer,  Vers,  einer  aUge,  Gesek.  d,  Uandds  u,  der 
Schigfahri  m  dm  Aeltesten  Zeiten  (Rostock,  1760) ;  Le 
Roy,  La  Marine  des  andens  peuples  (Paris,  1777) ;  Berg- 
haus,  Gesck,  d.  Sekifffakrtsktmde  bei  d,  vom,  V^lk,  d.  A  /- 
terth,  (Uips.  1792);  Benedict,  Vers,  d,  Gesch,  d,  Sdajf/, 
u,  d,  Hani,  bei  d,  Allen  (Leips.  1809);  Baumstark,  s.  v. 
Namffotio  u,  navts,  in  Pauly's  BecU'Encyldop,  v,  428  sq. 
--Winer,  ii,  406.    SeeSuiP. 

Navilieres,  Pierre,  a  French  martjrr  to  the  cause 
of  the  Reformation  doctrines,  flourished  near  the  middle 
of  the  16th  century.  In  1552  Navilieres  finished  his 
theological  studies  at  the  seminaiy  in  Lausanne,  under 
the  eminent  theologians  Beza  and  Vireu  Navilieres 
returned  in  this  year  to  France,  probably  to  his  native 
place,  Limoges.  On  the  way  he  was  seized  and  im- 
prisoned for  bis  Reformed  opinions,  and  after  due  trial 
for  heresy  was,  with  four  other  students  from  Lausanne, 
condemned  to  death.  An  appeal  to  the  king  delayeil  the 
execution  of  the  sentence  for  one  year,  and  during  this 
time  they  were  kept  in  prison.  Pierre  Navilieres  had 
become  a  Protestant  against  the  protestations  and  en- 
treaties of  his  parents,  who  now  used  every  effort  to  save 
his  life,  and  therefore  urged  him  to  renounce  his  princi- 
ples. His  uncle  went  to  Lyons,  snd  implored  him  with 
bitter  tears  to  recant.  But  the  young  man  continue<l 
steadfast.  In  a  letter  to  his  father's  family  he  said: 
''Our  Saviour  tells  us  that  we  must  leave  father  and 
mother,  and  wife  and  children,  and  follow  him.  I  am 
confident  of  eternal  life,  because  I  have  been  cleansed 
by  the  blood  of  Christ  from  all  my  sins.  Now,  m}-  dear 
friends,  whose  condition  is  better,  yours  or  mine?  My 
time  will  not  be  long,  although  I  have  now  been  in 
chains  a  year  and  a  day.  My  dark,  damp  prison  is  far 
more  pleasant  to  me  than  your  elaborately  ornamented 
parlors.  The  jailer's  keys  sound  more  sweetly  to  my 
ears  than  all  the  music  of  your  splendid  instruments.  I 
am  happy  in  the  shades  of  death,  for  I  am  ready  to  lay 
aside  this  mortality  and  enter  into  God's  rest.  Now  I 
ask  you.  Do  you  have  such  joys  as  these?  Are  your 
large  revenues,  your  grand  equipages,  and  the  music  of 
your  singers  able  to  g^ve  you  the  peace  which  T  have?" 
All  efforts  for  his  retraction  of  the  unpopular  doctrines 
having  proved  futile,  and  the  intervention  of  the  Swiss 
authorities  even  having  failed  to  stay  the  judgment  of 
the  courts,  Navilieres  was  finally  executed,  May  16, 1558. 
Previous  to  his  execution  he  had  published  a  confession 
of  his  faith,  which  for  some  time  was  widely  circulated 
and  read  among  the  people  of  France,  and  exerte<l  a 
powerful  influence  for  the  Protestant  cause.  See  Hurst, 
Martyrs  of  the  Tract  Cause,  p.  186  sq.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Na^nrawl,  MoHisDDiN  Abu-Zakariar  Yahiaii, 
el,  an  Arabian  historian  and  doctor,  was  bom  in  1288  at 
Nawas,  a  borough  near  Damascus,  in  which  city  he  died 
in  1277.  He  belonged  to  the  Sofite  sect  of  the  Moham- 
medans. Nawawi  composed  a  Commentary  on  the  Ko- 
ran;  Critical  Rules  for  History,  etc  These  writingis 
however,  still  remain  in  manuscript.    The  principal 
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work  of  Nawawi  is  his  Muisulman  Biographioal  Dic- 
tionary, entitled  Kalib  tehasib  aUamtah  (Book  of  the 
Concordance  of  Namen).  The  fine  section  of  it  was 
published,  with  the  Latin  translation,  under  the  title 
IJber  coneiimitatit  nomtnunu  sire  vita  iUustrium  viro- 
rum,  with  notes,  by  H.  F.  WUstenfeld  (GoUingen,  1882, 
4to).  This  first  section  contains,  besides  the  preface, 
only  the  life  of  the  prophet  MohammetL  M.  WUsten- 
feld afterwards  published,  in  English,  the  first  six  parts, 
under  the  title  The  Bio<p'aphical  Dictionary  of  lUua- 
triovt  Men,  chirjfy  at  the  begvmii^  ofUlumum  (Gkittin- 
geo,  1841-44, 8vo).    See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Ghi.  s.  v. 

ITaylor,  jAMKS,an  English  religious  enthusiast,  no- 
ted for  his  fanatical  excesses,  was  bom  at  Ardsley,  near 
Wakefield,  in  Yorkshire,  about  the  year  1616.  James, 
of  humble  but  honorable  parentage,  with  a  limited  edu- 
cation, started  out  in  life,  and  married  and  settled  in 
Wakefield  parish  about  1688.  In  1641  he  became  a 
private  soldier  in  the  Parliamentary  army,  in  which  he 
was  afterwards  made  a  quartermaster,  bat  quitted  it 
on  account  of  sickness  in  1649.  After  his  return  home 
he  was  converted  under  the  preaching  of  the  Quaker 
George  Fox  (1651),  and  became  so  enthusiastic  a  relig- 
ionist that  the  next  year  he  believed  himself  divinely 
required  to  quit  his  relations  and  go  abroad  to  preach 
Quakerism.  Though  poor,  he  started  out  unhesitating- 
ly, relying  on  that  divine  aid  which  he  believed  himself 
sure  to  receive.  He  was  a  man  of  excellent  natural 
parts,  and  acquitted  himself  so  well,  both  in  word  and 
writing,  that  many  joined  his  society  through  his  min- 
istry. He  came  to  London  towards  the  be^nning  of 
1({55,  in  which  city  a  meeting  of  Quakers  had  been 
established  by  the  ministry  of  Edward  Burrough  and 
Francis  Howgill,  tvro  eminent  Quakers  from  Westmore- 
land. Here  Naylor  preached  with  so  much  applause 
that  the  distinction  which  he  acquired  occasioned  his 
fall ;  for  some  inconsiderate  women,  setting  him  up  in 
their  esteem  above  Howgill  and  Burrough,  went  so  far  as 
to  disturb  them  in  their  preaching.  These  men,  besides 
giving  to  the  women  a  deserved  reproof,  complained  of 
it  to  Naylor.  But  he,  instead  of  passing  censure,  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  wrought  upon  by  the  reiterated  and 
passionate  complaints  of  the  inconsiderate  women,  es- 
pecially one  Martha  Simmons  (the  chief  engine  of  the 
mischief),  and  became  estranged  from  the  leading  Quak- 
ers, who  would  not  suffer  him  to  give  ear  to  the  flatter- 
ies of  such  misadvised  adherents.  In  the  year  1656  he 
suffered  imprisonment  in  Exeter;  and  about  this  time 
several  deluded  persons  addressed  him  by  letter  in  terms 
of  great  extravagance.  He  was  called  **  the  everlasting 
Son  of  Righteousness,"  "  Prince  of  Peace,"  "  the  only- 
begotten  Son  of  God,"  **  the  fairest  of  ten  thousand ;"  and 
during  his  confinement  in  Exeter  jail  some  women  knelt 
before  him  and  kissed  his  feet.  About  this  time  George 
Fox,  returning  from  the  West,  where  he  had  himself  suf- 
fered a  rigorous  imprisonment,  called  on  James  Naylor 
in  the  Exeter  prison  and  reproached  him  for  his  defec- 
tion and  excesses.  On  his  release  from  imprisonment 
Naylor  repaired  to  Bristol,  where  hb  followers  formed 
a  procession,  and  led  him  into  that  city  in  a  manner 
which  they  intended  to  resemble  the  entrance  of  Christ 
into  Jerusalem.  His  Quaker  friends  turned  away 
from  him  disheartened,  and  the  British  authorities, 
displeased  with  such  exhibitions  of  religious  extrava- 
gance, brought  him  so<mi  to  trial,  and  he  was  declared 
guilty  of  blasphemy  by  Parliament,  and  sentenced  to  a 
double  whipping  at  different  times,  branding,  boring  of 
the  tongue  with  a  hot  iron,  and  imprisonment  and  hard 
labor  during  pleasure.  This  sentence,  though  illegal 
and  barbarous,  and  as  wide  from  the  mark  of  good- 
sense  as  Naylor's  own  excesses,  was  fully  inflicted  upon 
the  unhappy  man,  who,  when  the  delirium  of  fanaticism 
was  over,  humbly  acknowledged  and  lamented  the  de- 
lusion under  which  he  had  labored.  He  wrote  while 
in  prison  at  Bridewell  to  his  friends,  regretting  his  past 
conduct.  After  his  confinement,  which  lasted  for  two 
years,  he  again  held  fellowship  with  the  Quakers^  and 


enjoyed  their  confidence  and  esteem.    He  dkd  in  Ittd 
The  severe  measures  of  Parliament  against  Naylor  bsn 
been  frequently  condemned.    It  is  niged  by  Nooeoa- 
formists  that  the  punishment  was  inflicted  in  enkr  to 
prove  a  tenor  to  all  Quakers,  who  were  greatly  hsKd 
at  that  time  in  England.   The  probability  is  tlua  Kst- 
lor  was  not  in  his  right  mind  when  he  peipetialcd  tboie 
wild,  fanatical  exoesaes ;  at  least  so  judges  Soothey,  vho 
says  in  Tkt  (Lond.)  QuaarieH^  Ranem  (voL  x,  jl  107i, 
'^  He  (L  e.  Naylor)  recovered  both  fiom  hia  bm^mcb  sad 
his  sufferings,  and  his  after-liie  was  a  repnach  to  tba« 
who,  in  the  hardness  of  their  hearts  and  the  biiadnes 
of  their  understandings,  had  treated  inaanity  like  fnik.' 
Naylor's  writings  were  collected  into  an  (»cuto  roloaif, 
and  printed  in  1716.    Of  his  theological  treatises,  vhidi 
bear  dates  from  1658  to  1656,  some  were  in  ansv»  to 
others  by  Ellis  Bradshaw,  Enoch  Hewitt,  Kicfaard  Bsx- 
ter,  Thomas  Moore,  Jeremy  Itcs,  Thomas  Culfier,  etc 
A  relation  of  his  Ltfe,  Conrernonj  Exammation,  Ctrnfit- 
tUm,  asud  Sentence  was  published  in  1657  (4to).    A  Me- 
moir of  his  Life,  Mtnisiry,  Thiol,  end  SmffhiHg$  v« 
brought  out  in  1719  (8vo);  and  more  reeently  his  Uf* 
has  been  published  by  the  eminent  Quaker  a{iolagi$t, 
Joseph  Gumey  Bevan.     See  Bioff.  Brii.  a.  v.;  Snrcl, 
Hitt,  of  the  Quakergf  Watts,  BUdiotk,  Brii.^r.;  G**. 
Biog,  DicL  s.  v.;  Neal,  Bigl,  of  the  Pitriiams,  voL  m 
(Supplem.) ;  Burton,  ParUavu  Diary,  i,  46-173;  Bsxicr. 
Ch,  Hitt.  ofEngkmd,  p.  611 ;  and  l?Vliittier,  in  the  Dm^ 
ocratic  Review,  March,  1846.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Nasaradans  is  the  name  of  a  Jewish  sect  no- 
tioned  by  Epiphanius  {ffar.  xviii).  Tb€  name  is  fnif 
ably  derived  from  ncteiV,  a  frroticA  (Epipbanius  sbo 
writes  it  Na$araani  and  Nat$araiaiui),  and,  if  wc  an 
right  in  identifying  this  sect  with  the  Genisic  (q.  v.i, 
signifies  a  branch  of  the  true  stock.  The  sect  tamed  st 
a  patriarehal  religion  in  place  of  a  Moaaic  Jadsiaai. 
They  canonized  the  patriarehs,  and  did  not  exdnde 
Moses  and  Joshua  from  that  society.  They  aSoiml 
that  a  law  was  given  to  Moses,  but  asserted  that  tki« 
law  was  lost,  and  that  the  Pentateuch  ia  coirapi  « 
supposititious.  They  practiced  circomciaion,  kept  tbc 
Sabbath  and  the  Jewish  festivals,  rejected  the  sscri&c 
of  animals,  and  ate  no  flesh.  It  foUowa  from  this  that 
they  rejected  the  history  of  Genesis  as  well  ss  the  ls«> 
of  Moses;  but  whether  they  professed  to  found  their 
doctrine  on  tradition  or  on  a  new  revelaticm  is  not  uU. 
They  were  found  in  Galsaditis,  BaaanitiB,  and  othv 
parts  beyond  Jordan.    See  NAZABi»ESb 

Naxar^ne,  an  epithet  given  to  our  Lord.  That 
are  two  Greek  words  for  this  designation — Na^afNfyv( 
(only  Mark  i,  24;  xiv,  67;  xvi,  6;  Lake  iv,  84);  asd 
(elsewhere)  NaiS^wpaiov — hoth  derived  fixxn  "Sa^iofis, 
Nazareth  of  Galilee,  the  place  of  the  SaTioui's  cbBd- 
hood  and  edncatioiL  These  two  Greek  words  oecsr  k 
the  New  Testament  nineteen  times ;  twice  only  sie  thf^ 
rendered  Nazarene  (Matt,  ii,  28:  Acta  xzir,  6>;  ertfy- 
where  else  by  the  words  **  of  Nazareth,"  as  MatL  xxL 
11.  This  appellative  is  found  in  the*  New  Tcstsaem 
applied  to  Jesus  by  the  dssmons  in  the  synngogut  at 
Capernaum  (Mark  i,  24;  Luke  iv,  84) ;  by  the  peopk. 
who  so  describe  him  to  Bartinueus  (Mark  x,  47:  Uikt 
xviii,  87) ;  by  the  soldiers  who  arrested  Jesns  (Jolia 
xviii,  5,  7) ;  by  the  servanta  at  hia  trial  (Matt.  xxri. 
71 ;  Mark  xiv,  67) ;  by  Pilate  in  the  inacriptna  oe  the 
cross  (John  xix,  19) ;  by  the  disdpka  on  the  way  u- 
Emmaus  (Luke  xxiv,  19);  by  Peter  (Acu  ii,  22;  iii.6: 
iv,  10) ;  by  Stephen,  as  reported  by  the  fidse  wiisea 
(Acts  vi,  14);  by  the  ascended  Jeans  (Acts  xxii.^^: 
and  by  Paid  (Acts  xxvi,  9).  At  first  it  was  applkd  to 
Jesus  naturally  and  properly,  as  defining  hb  reeskncf. 
In  process  of  time,  however,  other  influenoes  came  int  ■ 
operation.  Galilee  was  held  in  disesteem  for  mrrrL 
reasons :  its  dialect  was  provincial,  rough,  and  Strang 
(Buxtorf,  Afx.  Talmud;  Mark  xir,  70) ;  ita  populsf m' 
was  impure,  containing  not  only  provinda]  Jews,  ba. 
also  heathen,  as  Egyptians^  Anbiau^  Phcenidiw  i^Stn- 
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bo,  Geog,  xri,  628) ;  its  people  were  seditious  (Joeephus, 
as  cited  in  Scbkusner,  s.  v.  FaAiXaioi*) ;  whence  also 
the  point  of  the  accusation  made  against  Paul,  as  "  ring- 
leader of  the  sect  of  Nazaienes*'  (Acts  xxiv,  5).  Naza- 
reth was  a  despised  part  even  of  Galilee,  being  a  small, 
obscure  place.  Accordingly  its  inhabitants  were  held 
in  litUe  oonsideration  everywhere.  Hence  the  name 
Nazarene  (Kuinol,  in  Matt,  ii,  23)  became  a  term  of 
reproach  (Wetst^in,  in  Matt,  ii,  28, 26, 71),  and  t»  such, 
BA  well  as  a  mere  epithet  of  description,  it  is  used  in 
the  New  Testament.  **  The  name  still  exists  in  Arabic 
as  the  ordinary  designation  of  Christians,  and  the  re- 
cent revolt  in  India  was  connected  with  a  pretended  an- 
cient prophecy  that  the  Nazarenes^  after  holding  power 
for  one  hundred  years,  would  be  expelled"  (Smith). 
See  Nazabkth. 

In  Matt,  ii,  28,  it  is  said  of  Jesus,  "And  he  came  and 
dwelt  in  a  city  called  Nazareth ;  that  it  might  be  fulr 
tilled  which  was  spoken  by  the  prophets.  He  shall  be 
called  a  NazareneJ^    This  citation  has  received  the  fol- 
lowing explanations  (Spanheim,  Dubia  £v{tngelicat  ii, 
588-648;  Wolf,  Cura  PhiMogica,  i,  46-18;  Hengsten- 
berg,  Ckriftologsf  ofthaO.T.  ii,  106-112) :  1.  It  is  gen- 
erally thought  that  the  evangelist  does  not  limit  him- 
aelf  to  a  quotation  from  any  ungle  prophet,  but  alludes 
to  the  several  passages  of  the  prophets  where  the  Mes- 
siah is  spoken  of  as  "despised  of  men,"  as  Psa.  xxii; 
Isa.  liii.     (See  Paulus,  KosenmUller,  Kuinol,  Van  der 
Palm,  Gersdorf,  Olshausen,  £brard,  Davidson,  Lange, 
and  others,  ad  loc.)     2.  But  many  (as  Bauer,  Gieseler, 
in  the  Stud,  «.  KriL  1881,  p.  588'sq.;  De  Wette,  Bret- 
schneider,  8d  ed.)  find  here  an  allusion  to  the  passages 
where  the  Messiah  is  called  *^2C3,  neUer.  a  branch  or 
Sprout  (Isa.  xi,  1 ;  see  Hengstenbeig,  ChrittoL  ii,  1  sq.). 
**  This  explanation,  which  Jerome  mentions  as  that  giv- 
en by  learned  (Christian)  Jews  in  his  day,  has  been 
adopted  by  Surenhusins,  Fritzsche,  Krabbe  (^Leben  Jetu), 
Drechsler(on  Isa.  xi,  1),  Schirlitz  (M-T*.  Worterb,),  Rob- 
inson {N,'T,  Lex,),  and  Meyer.     It  is  confirmed  by  the 
following  considerations :  (1)  Nkaer,  as  Hengstenberg, 
after  De  Dieu  and  others,  has  shown,  was  the  proper 
Hebrew  name  of  Nazareth.     (2)  The  reference  to  the 
etymological  signification  of  the  word  is  entirely  in 
keeping  with  Matt,  ii,  21-28.     (8)  The  Messiah  is  ex- 
pressly called  a  Nitaer  in  Isa.  xi,  1.     (4)  The  same 
thought,  and  under  the  same  image,  although  expressed 
by  a  different  word,  is  found  in  Jer.  xxiii,  5 ;  xxxiii,  15 ; 
Zech.  iii,  8 ;  vi,  12,  which  accounts  for  the  statement  of 
Matthew  that  this  prediction  was  uttered  *by  t\ieproph- 
ettt^  in  the  plural"  (Smith).     It  seems,  however,  rather 
refined  for  so  general  a  quotation ;  nor  does  it  after  all 
point  especially  to  any  particular  passage  of  the  Old 
Testament  as  being  cited.    Moreover,  the  ^  in  Na^tu- 
patoc  cannot  correspond  to  2C,  but  to  t  (see  Olshau- 
sen, ad  loc;  so  Bengel,  who  derives  the  word  from  yjZ^ 
a  crown),    8.  Others  have  supposed  a  direct  quotation 
from  some  lost  prophecy  (Chrysostom,  Theophylact, 
Clericus,  etc,  ad  loc),  or  from  some  apocr^'phal  book 
(Ewald),  or  that  it  is  a  traditional  prophecy  (Calovius; 
Alexander,  Connection  and  Harmony  of  the  Old  and  New 
TeMtamentt),  all  which  suppositions  are  refuted  by  the 
fact  that  the  phrase  *<by  the  prophets,"  in  the  New 
Testament,  refers  exclusively  to  the  eanomctd  books 
of  the  Old  Testament.    Nor  is  there  any  evidence  else- 
where of  such  a  source    4.  Many  would  make  Na^<u- 
pcrioc =1*^75,  yctzarite,  i.  e.  one  especially  consecrated 
or  devotedtoGod  (Judg.  xiii, 5) ;  but  this  does  not  at  all 
accord  with  our  Saviour's  character  (see  Matt,  xi,  19, 
etc),  nor  with  the  Sept.  mode  of  spelling  the  word, 
which  is  generally  ^aiipaiog,  and  never  Na^wpctio^ . 
(See  Schleusner's  Lear,  to  LXX,  ad  verb.)     See  Naza- 
uiTE.     5.  *<  Recently  a  suggestion,  which  Witsius  bor- 
rowed from  Socinus,  has  been  revived  by  Zuschlag  and 
Kiggenbach,  that  the  true  word  Lb  n^a  or  '^'l^b,  nsy 
Saviour^  with  reference  to  Jesus  as  the  Saviour  of  the 


world,  but  without  much  success  (Zuschlag,  in  the  Zeit" 
tchriflJUr  die  Luikeriache  Theologie,  1864,  p.  417-446; 
Kiggenbach  in  the  Stud,  «.  Krit,  1865,  p.  688,  612)" 
(Smith).    See  Jesus. 

Nasarenes  is  the  name  of  a  Jewish  Chrutian  sect 
whose  members  continued  to  observe  all  the  obligations 
and  ceremonies  of  the  law  of  Moses  after  the  mother 
Church  of  Jerusalem  had  abandoned  it.  The  sect  was 
the  Pella  branch'of  the  Jerusalem  Church,  which  did 
not  join  in  the  change  made  on  the  appointment  of 
Biarcus,  the  first  Jerusalem  bishop  of  the  uncircumcision. 
See  JuDAizuio  Christians.  The  Nazarenes  are  not 
named  by  the  earlier  historians  and  fathers  of  the 
Church ;  Ireneus,  Hippolytus,  Tertullian,  Origen,  Clem- 
ent, and  £usebius  are  silent  regarding  them ;  and  the 
accounts  and  notices  which  we  have  of  them  are  fur- 
nished by  Epiphanius,  Augustine,  Theodoret,  Philaster, 
Jerome,  and  Isidore ;  but  from  these  it  is  clearly  appar- 
ent, as  we  shall  presently  show,  that  the  Nazarenes  and 
Ebionites  were  identical,  and  that  the  former,  as  has 
been  supposed  by  some  Unitarian  scholars,  was  really 
composed  only  of  such  primitive  Christian  converts  from 
Judaism  who  retained  their  Jewish  prejudices  despite 
their  conversion ;  and  that  their  faith  respecting  Jesus 
Christ,  which  is  unjustly  claimed  to  have  been  Socinian 
— ^i.  e.  that  Jesus  was  a  mere  man — ^is  not  to  be  taken 
as  an  illustration  and  evidence  of  the  faith  of  the  eariy 
Church.  For  the  sake  of  clearing  up  this  questitm  we 
append  a  fuU  examination  of  the  eariy  writers  of  the 
Church  who  have  furnished  us  any  clew  regarding  the 
Nazarenes  and  their  relation  to  the  early  orthodox 
Church.    See  Nazaksams. 

I.  Of  the  Church  fathers  who  vrrote  regarding  the 
Nazarenes,  the  earliest,  Epiphanius,  states  that  the 
Nazarenes  fiourished  principally  in  Bercea,  in  Code- 
Syria,  in  Decapolis  at  Pella,  and  in  Basanitis,  and  that 
firom  thence,  after  the  retreat  from  Jerusalem,  the  sect 
had  its  beginning.  Epiphanius  adds  that  he  could  not 
ascertain  the  date  of  the  sect  as  compared  with  the 
Simonians,  Corinthians,  and  others— a  statement  which 
points  to  a  sect  not  formed  by  one  leader  whose  date 
could  not  be  ascertained,  but  to  a  party  gradually  sepa- 
rating from  the  Church.  Jerome  speaks  {CakiL  Scriptt, 
Ecd,  s.  V.  Maiihteus)  of  the  Nazarenes  who  dwell  at  Beroea 
using  St.  Matthew's  Hebrew  Gospel,  and  this  implies  an 
eariy  formation  of  the  party.  Epiphanius,  in  his  pref- 
atory index,  defines  the  Nazarenes  as  confessing  Jesus 
to  be  Christ  and  the  Son  of  God,  but  as  living  in  all 
things  according  to  the  law.  Augustine  (H<eret.  ix) 
describes  them  as  confessing  Christ  to  be  the  Son 
of  God,  but  observing  the  law,  which  Christians  are 
taught  to  keep,  not  carnally,  but  spiritually.  From  all 
this  it  is  clear  that  the  Nazarenes  were  Jenrish  Chris- 
tians, forming  themselves  into  a  party  in  Pella  and  its 
neighborhood  after  the  retreat  from  Jerusalem,  and 
passing  by  degrees  into  a  distinct  sect.  But  there  were 
two  classes  of  Jewish  Christians — the  one  apostolic  and 
orthodox,  who  did  not  impose  the  observance  of  the 
law  as  necessary  to  salvation,  who  acknowledged  the 
mission  of  St.  Paul,  and  recognised  the  communion  of 
the  Gentiles;  the  other  Pharisaic  and  sectarian,  who 
maintained  the  universal  obligation  of  the  law,  and 
denounced  St.  Paul  as  a  transgressor.  In  inquiring  to 
which  of  these  two  classes  the  Nazarenes  belonged,  it 
must  be  noticed,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  community 
at  Pella  was  composed  of  those  converts  who  joined  the 
Church  of  Jerusalem  in  her  exile,  of  those  Hellenistic 
fugitives  whose  national  feelings  and  love  of  their  city 
was  not  so  strong  as  in  the  native  Jews,  and  of  those 
native  Jews  who  had  formed  connections  in  their  new 
residence  which  overpowered  their  national  feelings. 
It  was  a  community  predisposed  to  accept  in  the  spirit 
as  well  as  the  letter  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Jerusa- 
lem. In  the  next  pUice  the  Ebionites  and  the  Nazarenes 
are  contrasted.  But  it  was  the  Ebionites  (q.  v.)  who 
held  the  universal  obligation  of  the  law.  When,  there- 
fore, we  read  in  Jerome  (in  Jta,  i.  t.  8,  p.  4  [ed.  1616]), 
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**  Aadiant  Ebionsi,  qui  post  paasionem  abolitam  legem 
paunt  esse  servandam.  Audiant  Ebiouitarum  aocii,  qui 
JudflBis  tantum,  et  de  stupe  lanelitici  generU  hac  ciu- 
todienda  deoernunt,"  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the 
**  £bionitarum  socii"  are  the  Kazarenefl.  T\m  aect  is 
thus  identified  as,  in  its  origin  at  least,  a  branch  of  the 
orthodox  Church  of  Jerusalem.  The  Church  of  Jerusar 
lem  had  been  under  the  apostles  of  the  circumcision, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  retreat  to  Pella  had  *^  a  literature 
consisting,  on  the  one  hand,  of  most  of  the  New  Testa^ 
ment,  except  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  and  on  tlie  other 
of  works  treating  of  the  much-studied  old  Halachah 
and  Haggadah  law,  and  others  laiigely  dependent  on 
poetic  fancy ;"  ^  with  rites  wherein  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian practices  are  still  found  side  by  side,  circumcision 
and  baptism,  hallowing  of  the  Sabbath  and  of  the  Lord's 
day,  Passover,  perhaps,  and  Eucharist."  These  are  the 
surroundings  amid  which  we  place  the  sects  of  the  Kaa- 
arenes  and  its  origin  (Sinker,  Testamenta  xH  Patriar' 
chantm  [Camb.  1869],  p.  124).  The  last-made  quota- 
tion, the  words  of  which  were  used  vrith  reference  to  the 
author  of  the  Testamenta  of  the  twelve  patriarchs,  leads 
us  to  a  remarkable  book  which  proceeded  from  the  school, 
and  probably  from  the  very  sect  under  consideration. 
This  book  and  the  writings  of  the  Ebionite  school  have 
been  much  studied  of  late,  and  in  the  hands  of  Grerman 
scholan  have  thrown  considerable  tight  on  the  history 
of  the  early  Church.  In  noticing  it  as  an  example  of 
the  theology  of  the  Nasarenes,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  we  are  entirely  ignorant  of  its  author,  of  the  posi- 
tion he  held  in  the  Judso- Christian  Church,  and  of 
the  degree  of  acceptance  his  book  met  with.  In  short, 
we  are  entitled  to  assume  that  it  is  a  representative 
book.  But  it  is  known  from  other  authority  that  the 
author  was  of  the  Naiarene  school,  and  we  are  thus  en- 
titled to  gather  from  his  book  the  broad  and  distinctive 
characten  of  the  school.  Finer  shades  of  doctrine,  and 
doctrines  that  are  not  distinctive,  must  be  referred  to 
the  standard  formed  by  the  teaching  of  the  apostles  as 
supervening  upon  the  tenets  of  the  Jewish  Church. 
Lardner's  summary  of  the  writer's  doctrine  may  be  fint 
given.  The  writer  speaks  of  the  nativity  of  Christ,  the 
meekness  and  unblaniableness  of  his  life,  his  crucifixion 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Jewish  priests,  the  wonderful 
concomitants  of  his  death,  his  resurrection,  and  asoensionr 
He  represents  the  character  of  the  Messiah  as  God  and 
roan,  the  Most  High  God  among  men  eating  and  drink- 
ing with  them ;  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  of  the  Gentiles 
and  Israel,  as  eternal  High-Priest  and  King.  He  like- 
wise speaks  of  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the 
Messiah,  attended  with  a  voice  from  heaven ;  his  un- 
righteous treatment  by  the  Jew?,  and  their  desolations 
and  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  on  that  account ;  the 
call  of  the  Gentiles;  the  illuminating  of  them  general- 
ly with  new  light ;  the  effusion  of  the  Spirit  upon  be- 
lievers, but  especially  and  in  a  more  abundant  meas- 
ure upon  the  Gentiles.  Here  little  notice  is  taken  of 
Christ's  mindes;  however,  he  speaks  of  the  Mesriah  as 
a  **  man  who  renews  the  law  in  the  power  of  the  Most 
High,"  in  which  expressions  the  working  of  miracles 
seems  to  be  impliedL  Here  are  also  passages  which 
seem  to  contain  allusions  to  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew, 
SL  Luke,  and  St.  John,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  the  First  to  the  Thessalonians, 
the  First  to  Timothy,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the 
First  Epistle  of  St.  John,  and  the  Book  of  Revelation. 
As  far  as  was  consistent  with  his  assumed  character, 
the  author  declares  the  canonical  authority  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  and  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  (Credi- 
bUitffj  etc  ii,  868).  Here  the  recognition  of  St  John's 
Gospel  and  Epistles,  and  of  St  Paul's  Epistles,  shows  that 
the  Nazarenes,  at  the  later  period  of  this  book,  were  not 
without  the  teaching  of  full  catholic  Christianity.  The 
question  will  arise  again,  with  regard  to  a  still  later 
period,  **What  was  Nazarene  doctrine  respecting  the 
divinity  of  our  Lord  ?"  At  the  period  we  have  now  be- 
fore us  it  is  just  to  the  Nazarenes,  as  Jewish  Christians, 


to  assimilate  their  oonfeBsion,  that  Jems  is  Cfariii  sad 
the  Son  of  God,  with  St  Peter's  confesnan,  withoat  au 
tributing  to  them  any  limited  meanings  of  the  tarn, 
such  as  were  devised  at  a  later  time.     The  pasn^^ 
may  be  seen  quoted  and  commented  upoo  in  dte  tbini 
chapter  of  Sinker's  work,  in  which  Domei's  remsik  ii 
quoted,  **  that  the  words,"  from  Levi^  xriii,  **  imply  thit 
the  relation  of  Christ  to  the  Father  is  as  close  as  is  thai  of 
a  human  son  to  his  father."    Christ's  Inrtli  of  a  xirpn  » 
referred  to  in  Joseph,  xix ;  his  pie-existence  in  Dsn^vi: 
Simeon,  vL    On  these  p<nnts  we  may  bdicre  the  Nasa- 
renes to  have  been  orthodox.    The  ethics  of  the  *'Tr»- 
taments"  are  sufficiently  characterized  in  the  rcmaik. 
**  that  the  view  held  as  to  the  law  of  God  is  the  mux 
which  we  find  in  St  James's  Epistle,  the  old  Mcsaic 
law  completed  and  developed  by  Christ,  and  that  thai 
the  author  recognises  the  moral  bearing  of  Ghiisdamtr, 
not  as  a  contrast,  but  as  a  continuatkn  oithe  cUd  relig- 
ion" (Sinker's  Tettam,  xH  Patriarch,  p.  121).    The  aub- 
ject  of  priesthood — ^the  priesthood  of  our  Lord  primaii- 
ly,  of  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  secondarily — requiica 
a  more  distinct  notice.    Judah  (sec.  21)  is  made  to  aay. 
"God  gave  Levi  the  priesthood,  to  roe  the  kingdm. 
and  subjected  the  kingdom  to  the  priesthood.    To  me 
he  gave  things  of  earth,  to  him  things  of  beaven.    As 
heaven  surpasses  earth,  so  God's  priesthood  smpaios 
an  earthly  kingdom."    The  '^Testamenta"  reprpteat* 
Christ  as  combining  in  himself  the  offices  of  High-PiiM 
and  of  King,  and  states  consequently  that  he  b  to  spring 
Irom  the  tribe  of  Levi  as  well  as  from  the  tribe  of  Jodsh 
(Sim.  vii ;  Dan,  v).    This  identifies,  or  at  least  tends  to 
identify,  Christ's  priestliood  with  the   priesthood  v( 
Aaron,  contren'  to  the  teaching  of  the  £pistk  tu  tkr 
Hebrews.     This  opinion  of  the  descent  of  the  VirgiD 
Bfar}'  from  both  Judah  and  Levi  might  donbtkaa  br 
held  by  men  of  piety  and  catholicity,  who  might  far- 
ther repudiate  the  inference  to  which  it  aeems  natnial- 
ly  to  lead ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain  thai  ibe 
opinion,  made  to  rest,  as  it  must^  upon  much  kgewi- 
ary  matter,  would  connect  itself  with  herpsy  more  read- 
ily than  the  historical  Davidic  genealofcy.     It  irooM 
suit  the  purpose  of  those  who  denied  that  tbeWoid  vas 
made  fiesh  to  represent  the  genealogy  as  a  myth,  Ki- 
ting forth  a  transmission  of  office.    It  would  be  mat 
complete  if  it  set  forth  a  transmission  of  priesthood  e 
well  as  the  royalty  of  our  Lord.     The  Gnoetics  were  all 
of  them  Docetae  (Iren.  cxi,  77),  and  there  is  notfaia^ 
unreasonable  in  the  supposition  that  Dooetic  teachoi  in 
later  times  laid  hold  of  this  opinion,  if  it  were  cnrmt 
in  the  community  of  the  Nazarenes,  and  endeavond 
through  it  to  instil  their  heresy.     In  that  case  w« 
should  have  a  reason  for  the  disquisition  r^ardii^  the 
priesthood  and  the  royalty,  with  which  Epiphanios  is- 
troduces  his  account  of  the  Nazarenes,  the  releTaaer  of 
which  is  not  otherwise  very  dear.    The  o{Miiions  of  the 
author  of  the  "Testaments"  regarding  the  nifusny  of 
the  Church  are  stated  clearly  in  the  Testament  of  Levi 
In  sect  8  the  universe  in  the  times  of  the  Gospel  i» 
described  as  of  seven  spheres.     Three  repRscnt  the 
outer  world — the  world  of  unbelievers ;  the  third  cap- 
taining the  encampments  of  the  ministera  of  reCribs- 
tion  on  the  ungodly.   The  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  rqire- 
sent  the  Church,  taking  the  woid  church  in  its  mihm 
sense;  the  fourth  being  the  sphere  of  the  aaintc^  tlie 
fifth  of  the  ministry,  the  sixth  of  ministeriqg  asfeh 
of  intercourse.     The  fifth  is  occupied  by  angeb  of  the 
face  of  God.    They  minister  and  make  atonement  be- 
fore the  Lord  for  all  the  ignorances  (cf^fwaic)  of  thr 
just     They  offer  to  the  Lord  the  reaaonahle  serrire 
of  a  sweet -smelling  savor  and  an  nnbloodj  ollcrii^. 
Again,  in  sect  8,  aher  the  robing  of  Leri,  it  is  » 
that  Levi's  ofibpring  shall  be  divided  into  three 
of  office.     Two  appear  to  belong  to  the  body  of  Levin* 
and  to  the  Aaronic  priesthood;  the  third  dearty  be- 
longs to  the  Christian  ministr>\    For  the  third  paescac- 
es  a  new  name;  a  King  arises  from  Judah  and  cmm 
a  new  priesthood,  which  is  nariL  rdv  rvmw  nws 
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tic  iravra  tA  t^vri.  The  ethnic  type  is  the  priesthood 
of  Melchisedek.  A  passage  in  Theophiloa  of  Antioch 
makes  this  designation  easier:  '^ Melchisedelc  was  the 
first  priest  of  all  the  priests  of  the  Most  High  God. 
From  his  time  priests  were  found  in  all  the  earth"  (7\) 
A  utoL  ii,  cap.  81).  This  new  priesthood  shall  set  in 
order  the  table  of  the  Lord,  and  of  it  shall  be  priests, 
judges,  and  scribes ;  L  e.  priests  in  ministering,  Judges 
in  discipline,  scribes  in  teaching.  The  only  objection 
which  can  be  made  to  this  description  is  that  the 
Christian  ministry  is  made  to  descend  from  LevL  If 
the  newness  of  their  priesthood  were  lost  sight  of,  the 
Christian  ministry  would  be  at  once  identifiecl  with  the 
Aaronic  priesthood.  From  this  affiliation  of  the  minis- 
ters of  the  Gospel  to  Levi  we  are  inclined  to  contend, 
supposing  that  the  *'  Testaments"  justly  represent  the 
belief  of  the  Jewish  Christians,  that  the  lower  or  spurious 
sacerdotalism  which  has  found  place  in  the  Church  is  of 
Judaic,  not  of  Gentile,  origin.  That  the  Hebrews  found 
a  difficulty  in  appreciating  a  true  import  of  the  history 
of  Melchiiiedek  is  clear  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
A  sense  of  this  difficulty  may  have  led  the  author  of  the 
**  Testaments*^  to  refrain  from  an  explicit  mention  of  Mel- 
chisedek.  Of  another  author  of  this  school,  Aristo  of 
Pella,  we  have  very  short  Aragments  (Routh,  ReHquioty 
p.  9S-97).  One  fragment  is  important.  Aristo  speaks 
of  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God,  the  Creator  of  the  world  (see 
Wescott,  Oa  the  Canon,  p.  105-107 ;  and  Prof.  Lightfoot, 
JSt.  Paul  and  the  Three,  p.  294,  n.  2). 

IL  It  may  next  be  inquired  whether  the  Nazarenes 
in  later  times  fell  into  heresy.  Augustine  accuses  them 
only  of  Judaizing  (De  ff<Bre».  ix ;  Cantr,  Fatut,  xix,  4 ; 
Contr,  Creaoon,  /,  xxxi,  86;  Epiai.  ad  Hieron,  Ixxxii; 
ii.  16;  De  Bapt*  contr,  Donat,  vii,  1).  Epiphanius  hav- 
ing briefly  defined  them  in  the  prefatory  index  as  Juda- 
iasen,  begins  in  the  work  itself  {Hares,  xxix)  with  stat- 
ing that  they  hold  the  same  opinions  as  the  Corin- 
thians, but  in  his  seventh  chapter  he  professes  his  inabil- 
ity to  say  whether  they  did  or  did  not  hold  Corinthian 
doctrine  regarding  Christ  This  quite  sets  aside  his 
previous  statement,  which  may  be  referred  to  his  well- 
known  proneuess  to  make  charges  of  heresy.  In  his  Com- 
mentary on  Isaiah  Jerome  calls  the  Nasarenes  the  He- 
brews that  believe  in  Christ  (in  laa,  cap.  ix,  t  8,  p.  88 
fed.  16 16 J),  giving  the  Nazarene  explanation  of  the 
prophecy  that  Christ's  doctrine  delivered  the  land  of 
Zebulon  and  Naphtali  from  . . .  Jewish  traditions,  that 
by  Sl  Paul's  preaching  the  Gospel  shone  among  the 
Cientiles,  and  at  length  the  whole  world  saw  the  clear 
light  of  the  Gospel  (see  also  Ad  Augutt,  Ep.  89,  t  ii,  p. 
:266  [ed.  1616]).  Accordingly  Lardner  writet>, ""It  might 
easily  be  shown  that  the  Nazarean  Christians  did  not 
reject  St.  John's  Gospe],  nor  hold  any  principles  that 
oblige  them  to  reject  or  dislike  it"  (Jewish  Testimomet, 
cap.  i,  vol  vi,  p.  887  [Kippis's  ed.  1861  ]).  On  the  other 
li«nd,  Theodoret  (De  Har.ftA,  ii,  2)  accuses  the  Naza- 
renes of  denying  Christ's  divinity ;  but  the  later  author- 
ity of  Theodoret  cannot  outweigh  the  mass  of  earlier 
testamonv  in  their  favor. 

III.  Adopting,  then,  the  conclusion  that  the  Nazarenes 
retained  their  orthodox  creed,  it  remains  to  be  asked 
whether  they  retained  their  position  in  the  Church,  or 
whether,  while  free  from  heretical  error,  they  were  yet 
flectarian.  There  is  no  historical  information  to  enable 
Kt!»  to  answer  this  question ;  but  there  does  not  appear 
to  be  any  sufficient  reason  why  the  Church  of  Jerusalem, 
when  it  renounced  Judaism,  should  exclude  the  Church 
At{  Pella  from  communion  simply  for  its  retention  of  na- 
lional  customs;  and  certainly  there  was  no  reason  why 
I  he  Church  of  Pella  should  renounce  communion  with 
Jerusalem.  The  general  observance  for  some  centuries 
of  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Jerusalem  (Judaizers), 
enforcing  on  Gentiles  abstinence  from  things  strangled 
and  from  blood,  implied  also  (it  may  fairly  be  argued) 
m.  liberty  to  the  Jews  to  continue  in  the  observance  of 
their  national  law;  while  canons  intended  to  prevent 
Gentile  churches  from  adopting  Jewish  customs  do  not 


apply  to  the  Nazarenes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  strong 
condemnations  of  the  Nazarenes  as  heretics  by  Epipha- 
nius and  Augustine  can  be  fully  explained  only  on  the 
supposition  that  the  Nazarenes  had  become  the  authors 
of  a  schism  by  renouncing  communion  with  the  Church. 
Augustine  states  in  sev^al  places  that  the  Nazarenes 
were  called  by  some  SymmachiaMt  (q.  v.).  See  Gieseler, 
Von  den  NazarSem  u,  Ebiomten  (in  St&udlin  u.  Tzschir- 
ner's  Archiv,  voL  iv,  st.  2):  Schwegler,  Das  Nach^ 
aposioUtdte  ZeitaUeTj  p.  179  sq.;  Schliemann,  Die  Cle^ 
meMtmenneUi  d.  verttftmdten  Schrifitn,  etc  (Hamb.  1844); 
Haag,  Hiaioire  de»  dogmes  Chreiiena,  i,  109;  ii,  22;  Tay- 
ler,  H^fpobftvt  and  the  Chrittian  Churchy  p.  70;  Hagen- 
bach,  History  of  Doctrines,  i,  55,  56,  170;  ii,  828,  844; 
SchaflT,  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  i,  212;  Mos- 
heim,  Ecdes.  Hisi,  i,  222,  400  ;  Riddle,  Christian  An- 
HqwiUes,  p.  182,  185;  Neander,  Ch,  Hist,  i,  849  et  pas- 
sim; Pressense,  Heresy  and  Christian  Doctrine,  p.  78; 
Church  Rev,  voL  xx ;  and  especially  the  article  in  Blunt, 
Diiet,  of  Sects,  Heresies,  etc,  a.  v.,  from  which  we  have 
largely  borrowed. 

Nas^areth  (»/  Na^^opc^or  "SaZapir;  usually  thought 
to  be  a  Gnecized  derivative  from  *12C3,  a  sprout,  Aram. 
n2tn2C9,  see  Hengstenberg,  ChristoL  ii,  1  sq.;  comp. 
Keim,  (TescA.  Jem  [Zur.  1867],  i,  818;  but  Hiuig, 
in  the  Heidelb.  JahrbSchem,  1870,  p.  50,  conjectures 
somewhat  wildly  an  original  form,  n^T9,  vrith  the  sig- 
nif. "  goddess  of  success"),  the  place  of  residence  (but  not 
the  birthplace)  of  our  Lord.  In  the  following  account 
we  avail  ourselves  to  some  extent  of  the  statements  in 
Fairbaim's  and  Smith's  Dictionaries,    See  Jesus. 

1.  Scripture  Mention, — Nazareth  was  the  town  of 
Joseph  and  Mary,  to  which  they  returned  with  the  in- 
fant Jesus  (ff'c  ri}v  woXiv  iavrwv)  after  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  events  connected  with  his  birth  and 
earliest  infancy  (Matt,  ii,  22).  Previous  to  that  event, 
the  place  is  altogether  unkiu)¥m  to  history.  In  Old- 
Testament  Scripture  it  is  never  once  named,  though  a 
town  could  hardly  fail  to  have  existed  on  so  eligible  a 
spot  from  early  Umes.  Josephus,  though  perM>naUy 
familiar  with  the  whole  district  in  which  it  lies,  is 
equally  silent  regarding  it.  The  secluded  nature  of  the 
spot  where  it  stands,  tCM^ther  with  its  own  insignifi- 
cance, probably  combined  to  shroud  it  in  that  obscurity 
on  account  of  which  it  would  seem  to  have  been  divine- 
ly'chosen  for  the  rearing  of  God's  incarnate  Son.  As 
his  forerunner,  John  the  Baptist,  ^  was  in  the  desert,'* 
unnoticed  and  unknown,  "tUl  the  day  of  his  showing 
unto  Israel,'*  so  the  great  Messiah  himself,  till  his  public 
ministry  began,  was  hidden  from  the  world  among  the 
Galilaean  hills. 

The  other  passages  of  Scripture  which  refer  expressly 
to  Nazareth,  though  not  numerous,  are  suggestive  and 
deserve  to  be  recalled  here.  It  was  the  home  of  Joseph 
and  Mary  (Luke  ii,  89).  The  angel  announced  to  the 
Virgin  there  the  birth  of  the  Messiah  (Luke  i,  26-28). 
The  holy  family  returned  thither  after  the  flight  into 
Egypt  (Matt,  ii,  28).  Nazareth  is  called  the  native 
country  (i)  irarpic  avrov)  of  Jesus:  he  grew  up  there 
from  infancy  to  manhood  (Luke  iv,  16),  and  was  kno¥m 
through  life  as  **The  Nazarene."  He  Uught  in  the 
synagogue  there  (Matt,  xiii,  54;  Luke  iv,  16),  and  was 
dragged  by  his  fellow-townsmen  to  the  predpice  in  or- 
der to  be  cast  down  thence  and  be  killed  (ii'c  rb  Kara' 
Kprifivifrai  avrov),  "  Jesns  of  Nazareth,  king  of  the 
Jews,"  was  written  over  his  cross  (John  xix,  19),  and 
after  his  ascension  he  revealed  himself  under  that  appel- 
lation to  the  persecuting  Saul  (Acts  xxii,  8).  The 
place  has  given  name  to  his  followers  in  all  ages  and  all 
lands,  a  name  which  will  never  cease  to  be  one  of  honor 
and  reproach.    See  Nazarbnb. 

The  origin  of  the  disrepute  in  which  Nazareth  stood 
(John  i,  47)  is  not  certainly  known.  All  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Galilee  were  looked  upon  with  contempt  by  the 
people  of  Jud«a  because  they  spoke  a  ruder  dialect, 
were  less  cultivated,  and  were  more  exposed  by  their 


paaition  tn  contact  with  the  heithfn.  But  Nizaretb 
Ubored  udder  ■  q>edal  oppfabrium,  tor  it  ww  a  Oili- 
beau  and  not  >  gouth«m  Jew  who  adied  the  reproachrul 
question,  whether  "anj  ^nod  thing"  could  come  from 
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ComoiODly  an  elhical  seiue,  it  hu  been  noggested  that 
the  inhabiUiita  of  Nazareth  mi}'  hare  had  ■  bad  name 
among  their  neighbon  for  irreligion  or  tome  laxity  of 
moralB.  The  euppoation  leceivea  auppon  from  the 
disposition  which  they  manifented  towanis  the  peism 
and  minixtrvofour  I>ird.  Thev  attempted  to  l(ill  him; 
they  expcll'ed  him  twice  (for  Liike  iv,  16-»  and  Uatt. 
xiii,  M-58  relaW  probably  to  different  oeeuirencM)  from 
their  bordera;  they  were  so  wilful  and  unbelieving  that 
he  performed  not  many  mincles  nmnnf;  them  (MatL 
niii,  68);  and,  Unaliy,  they  compelled  him  to  turn  hia 
back  upon  them  and  reeiile  at  Capernaum  (Mitt.  iv.  18). 
2./.maftoii.— Nazareth  is  a  moderate  Journey  of  three 
dayefrom  Jenualem,  neven  houra,  or  abiuit  twenty  miles, 
(Vo'm  Akha  or  Plolemaia  (Acts  xxi,  7).  fire  or  hx  hours, 
ur  eighteen  miles,  frinii  theSeaoftialilee.sia  miles  west 
from  Mount  Tabor,  two  houra  from  Cana,  and  two  or 
three  from  Endor  and  Nain.  It  is  utuated  among  the 
hills  which  conslitulc  the  muth  ridges  of  l^^banon,  jutt 
before  they  sink  down  into  the  plain  of  Ewlrielon.  The 
traveller,  coming  from  the  south,  ascends  the  mountain 
range  by  a  steep  and  rugged  path,  which,  winding  on- 
wards and  upwards  through  the  hills,  brings  him  sud- 
denly into  a  small  aequestend  hollow  among  their  sum- 
mits; and  here,  nestling  close  in  at  the  bain  of  the  lofti- 
eat  of  the  encircling  heights,  he  beholds — what  most 


Lo  the  Christian  one  of  the  i 
tereallug  scehes  on  the  face  of  thii 
thirty  yean  of  the  Saviour  of  t: 
rounding  heights  v»rv  in  altitude 
400  or  aOO  feeu  They  hare 
rounded  topa,  are  composed  of 
the  glittering  limestone  which 
is  so  commun  iu  that  countiy, 
and,  thougb  on  the  whole  sterile 
and  unattraclire  in  appearance, 
present  not  an  unpleasing  as- 
pect, direrailled  as  they  are  with 
the  fuliige  of  flg-ttees  and  wild 
shrubs,  and  with  the  rerdure  of 
occasional  Aelds  of  grain.  Our 
familiar  boUyhoek  is  one  of  the 
gav  flowers  which  grow  wild 
there.  The  enclosed  valley  is 
petuliarly  tich  and  well  cum- 
ri.'ed:  it  is  tilled  with  corn- 
fields, with  gardens,  hedges  of 
caclua,andclusteraoffrait-best-  J 
ingtrees.  B«ng  so  sheltered  by 
hilbs  Nazareth  enjoys  a  mild  al- 
moephere  and  climate.  Hence 
'  all  the  fruits  of  the  country — as 
pomegranates,  oranges,  figs,  ol- 
irea— ripen  early  and  attain  a 
rare  perfection. 

In  speaking  of  the  precise  po- 
aition  of  Maaarelh,  there  is  some 
disciepancT  among  trarellersi 
Stanley  saya,  "Th  e  r  illage  sunds 
on  the  steep  slope  of  the  jou/4- 
vfiKn  side  of  the  valley"  (Si- 
rmi  ami  PaUiliRr,f.»«5).  Wil- 
Bon  (f.andi  nf  the  hible,  ii,  9S) 
observes  that  "the  village  of 
Nisirah,  or  Nazareth,  stantis  on 
the  foMern  side  of  the  basin  in 
which  it  is  situaml."  Thomson 
(f.aiid  and  Hool;  ii.  ISl)  seems 
tn  place  it  on  the  Kfttrm  side. 
Dr.  Poner  (Hattd-borAfor  Syria 
and  PalrUim,  ii,  S&9)  has  ile-  ' 
scribed  Nazareth  as  lying  at  the 


t  profoundly  in^ 
rtn_ihe  home  for 
world.  The  sur- 
me  of  them  rise  to 
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bottom  of'thehillon  tbeMrfjtude'ofthelit^iUa. 
An  insfiection  of  tbe  accompanying  plan  shows  ibu  ii 
lies  It  the  tax  and  partly  up  tbe  slope  at  tbe  marik  wj 
en  angle  of  tbe  valley. 

Of  the  identiOcation  of  the  andsit  site  Uhc  en  bt 
no  doubt.  The  name  of  the  present  village  b  onA'ct- 
rak,  the  same,  therefore,  as  nf  old ;  it  ia  fonned  oaliill 
or  mountain  (Luke  ir,  29};  it  is  within  the  linriDorihe 
province  of  Galilee  (Hark  i,  9) :  it  is  sear  Cana  (nbethn 
we  assume  Kma  on  the  east  or  Kama  on  the  mnlHesH 
as  the  scene  of  the  flrst  miracle),  according  to  tbe  impli- 

neighborhDod(Lukeiv,'£9)';  and,  flnallr,  a  Rrin  of  u^ 
timonies  (Reland,  Palatl.  pL  9U6)  reach  back  to  Eospbla. 
the  htber  of  Church  history,  which  represent  theplss 
as  hiving  occupied  an  invariable  position. 

8.  Hulory Of  the  coifdilion  of  Nazareth  durinE  rltt 

earlier  centuries  of  the  Christian  an  next  to  DMlUD^ii 
known.  Ensehius,  in  his  Ontimaitvtm,  alludes  to  it  m 
a  village  near  Uount  Tabor.  Kpiphanius  spraii  ofii 
as  formerly  a  town,  tut  in  his  day  only  a  viOagt  lit- 
lena,  the  mother  of  Conslantine,  is  rrlated  to  barebiili 
the  Brat  chureh  of  the  Annunciation  here.  In  the  Irn 
of  the  CnisadeiB,  the  episcopal  see  of  Bethaesn  as 
transferred  there.  The  linhplace  of  Cfaiisliamiy  im 
kal  to  the  Chriitians  by  tlieir  defeat  at  Haithiin  lltO, 
and  was  laid  utterly  in  ruins  by  sultan  Uihan  in  1K3. 
Agee  passed  away  before  it  rose  again  froni  this  pram- 
tion.    In  IGSO  the  Franciscans  rebuilt  the  churcfavfilir 

the  Turks  assaulted  the  French  general  Junot  at  Nm- 
reth;  and  shortly  after  ilUD  French,  under  KlebtriiH 
Napoleon,  defeated  a  Turkish  srmv  ufSS.OOO  at  Ihr  <-t 
of  Uuunt  Tabor.  Napoleon  himaelf,  after  Ihsl  LiItK 
spent  a  few  houra  at  Kazareth,  and  leacbed  there  iLt 


ireth  (by  Dr.  J.  8.  JewalT). 
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northern  limit  of  his  Eastern  expedition.  The  earth- 
quake which  destroyed  Safed  in  1887,  injared  also  Naz- 
areth. No  Jews  reside  there  at  present,  which  may  be 
ascribed  perhaps  as  much  to  the  hostility  of  the  Chris- 
tian sects  as  to  their  own  hatred  of  the  prophet  who  was 
sent  "  to  redeem  IsraeL" 

i.  Traditionary  /.>ooalUie$, — Epiphanios,  in  his  book 
af^ainst  heresies,  written  in  the  latter  half  of  the  4th 
century,  states  that,  from  times  prior  to  those  of  Jose- 
phus»  onward  to  the  reign  of  the  elder  Constantine,  none 
but  Jews  were  allowed  to  live  in  it.  Being  himself  a 
native  of  Judaea,  and  bom,  as  is  believed,  of  Jewish  par- 
ents, his  information  on  such  points  as  these  is  not  like- 
ly to  have  been  incorrect.  If  so,  it  effectually  overturns 
all  confidence  in  those  many  monkish  traditions  of 
which  the  modem  Nazareth  is  full.  If  several  cen- 
turies elapsed  before  Christians  resorted  to  it,  or  dwelt  in 
it  at  all,  it  must  needs  have  been  utterly  impossible  to 
identify,  as  those  traditions  pretend  to  do,  the  precise 
locality  of  any  one  of  the  memorable  incidents  ftom 
which  it  derives  its  undoing  fame. 

In  the  6th  century,  although,  so  far  as  appears,  no 
trace  had  been  found  of  either  the  house  of  Joseph  and 
Mary  or  of  the  scene  of  the  annunciation,  those  who 
trade  in  discoveries  of  that  kind  were  then  already  at 
work.  Antoninus  Martyr,  who  in  the  course  of  that 
century  went  from  Tyre  to  visit  Nazareth,  found  there 
a  synagogue,  in  which,  as  he  was  told,  "  had  stood  the 
very  bench  on  which,  along  with  the  children  of  the 
place,  Jesus  in  his  childhood  had  sat;  but  which,  to 
keep  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Christians,  the  Jews  had 
carried  off^'  (Z>e  urbtifus  H  dcU  Palaegtina).  In  the 
immediately  succeeding  century,  however,  almost  every- 
thing of  which  tradition  boasts  at  the  present  day  in 
Nazareth  had  becodae  an  accepted  and  firmly-estabUshed 
belief  of  that  superstitious  age.  Writing  of  the  holy 
places  in  the  7th  century,  Adamnanus  expressly  men- 
tions one  grealf  church  as  having  been  built  over  the 
«ite  of  the  house  in  which  our  Lord  was  brought  up ; 
and  another  on  the  spot  where  the  angel  Gabriel  ap- 
fieared  to  the  Virgin,  to  announce  to  her  that  divine 
mystery  which  has  made  her  blessed  among  women. 
Phdcas,  a  writer  of  the  12th  century,  alludes  to  the  same 
traditions,  as  still  stndiously  cherished;  and  specially 
notices  the  fountain,  in  a  small  cave  beneath  a  splendid 
church,  as  that  at  which  Mary  was  wont  to  drink,  and 
where  the  angel  appeared  to  her;  and  also  to  the  bouse 
of  Joseph  as  having  been  changed  into  a  most  beautiful 
place  of  Christian  worship.  Tradition,  however,  is  not 
always  sufficiently  careful  of  its  own  oonsbtency.  For 
it  would  have  us  to  believe  that  this  house  of  Joseph, 
which  in  the  12th  century  had  been  so  transmuted, 
was,  in  its  original  form  of  Joseph's  dwelling,  carried 
away  bodily  from  Nazareth  by  the  hands  of  angels,  and 
set  down  on  the  hill  above  Flume,  at  the  head  of  the 
Adriatic  Gulf;  and  that  from  thence,  after  a  short  stay 
in  the  plain  below,  it  was  conveyed  across  the  sea  to  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Apennines,  where,  as  the  9anta  easa, 
within  the  magnificent  church  if  our  Lady  of  Loretto, 
it  stands  to  this  day,  and  continues  to  be  the  most  fre- 
quented and  honored  of  all  the  holy  places  in  the  world ! 
Those  who  are  able  to  get  over  aU  the  other  difficulties 
connected  with  this  marvellous  story,  will  not  be  much 
embarrasBed  by  the  fact  that,  while  the  actual  house  of 
Joseph,  wherever  it  stood,  was  no  doubt  bnilt  of  the 
Ijrrayish-white  limestone  of  which  the  whole  country 
amiind  Nazareth  is  formed,  the  santa  €asa  at  I/tretto  is 
bnilt  of  a  dark-red  stone,  to  which  there  is  nothing  like 
in  all  the  land  of  JudsBS.  Although  the  miraculous 
c  ransportation  of  the  holy  house  took  place,  according 
to  the  tradition  regarding  it,  about  the  cinse  of  the  Idth 
century,  there  is  no  trace  of  the  existence  of  the  tradi- 
tion itself  till  near  the  end  of  the  15th  century.  That 
this  monstrous  fable  should  have  been  formally  recited 
and  canonized  in  a  bull  of  the  lettered  and  laxnrious 
sceptic,  pope  Leo  X,  serves  only  to  show  that  there  is 
no  delusion  too  gross  for  the  Papal  Chuvch  to  practice 


on  human  credulity  and  superstition.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  Nazareth  itself  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  originating  of  a  story  which  tended  so 
directly  to  injure  its  own  renown  by  robbing  it  of  one 
of  its  most  precious  treasures.  The  theory  of  its  inven- 
tion suggested  by  Stanley  is  in  all  probability  the  true 
one.  *^  Nazareth  was  taken  by  sultan  Khalil  in  1291, 
when  he  stormed  the  last  refuge  of  the  Crusaders  in  the 
neighboring  city  of  Acre.  From  that  time  not  Nazareth 
only,  but  the  whole  of  Palestine  was  closed  to  the  de- 
votions of  Europe.  The  Cnisaders  were  expelled  from 
Asia,  and  in  Europe  the  spirit  of  the  crusades  was  ex- 
tinct. But  the  natural  longing  to  see  the  scenes  of  the 
events  of  the  sacred  history — the  superstitious  craving 
to  win,  for  prayer,  the  favor  of  consecrated  places — did 
not  expire  with  the  crusades.  Can>we  wonder  that, 
under  such  circumstances,  there  should  have  arisen  the 
feeling,  the  desire,  the  belief  that  if  Mohammed  would 
not  go  to  the  mountain,  the  mountain  must  come  to  Mo- 
hammed? The  house  of  Loretto  is  the  petrifaction,  so 
U»  speak,  cf  the  last  sigh  of  the  crusades  T  {Sinai  and 
Palestine,  p.  448,  449).  The  existence  of  this  purely 
European  tradition  has  proved  a  source  of  considerable 
perplexity  to  the  Franciscan  monks  of  Nazareth;  for 
while  the  pope's  bull  and  the  infallibility  of  their  Church 
compel  them  to  receive  it,  they  find  it  somewhat  puz- 
zling to  harmonize  it  with  what  they  have  to  show,  and 
to  contend  for,  within  the  walls  of  their  own  convent. 
To  illustrate  this  awkward  conflict  of  incompatible 
claims,  Stanley  exhibits,  at  the  head  of  his  chapter  on 
the  subject,  diagrams  of  the  ground -plan  of  the  holy 
house  at  Loretto  and  of  the  site  of  the  same  pretended 
house  at  Nazareth — ^plans  which  by  no  possibility  can 
be  made  to  agree. 

The  extensive  edifice  which  now  occupies  the  place 
of  the  church  built  on  the  same  spot  by  the  Crasadeis 
was  begun  .in  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century,  that  of 
the  Crusaders  having  lain  in  ruins  for  more  than  800 
years.  The  modem  simcture  has  been  gradually  en- 
laiged,  and  now  constitutes,  with  its  numerous  convent- 
ual buildings,  by  much  the  most  imposing  object  that 
meets  the  traveller's  eye  as  he  comes  in  sight  of  Naza- 
reth. It  is  the  Latin  convent,  and  includes  within  its 
high-walled  enclosure  the  church  already  spoken  of,  the 
Church  of  the  Annunciation.  The  church  itself  is 
nearly  a  square  of  seventy  feet,  divided,  by  four  massive 
piers  which  support  the  vaulted  roof,  into  nave,  choir, 
and  aisles.  The  piers  and  walls  are  covered  with  can- 
vas hangings,  painted,  in  imitation  of  tapestry,  with 
Scripture  scenes.  The  sacred  grotto,  the  trae  holy 
place,  is  beneath  the  floor  of  the  church,  and  is  entered 
by  a  broad  flight  of  fifteen  steps  which  lead  down  into 
it.  Here  there  is  first  a  vestibule  of  twenty-five  feet 
by  ten,  from  which  a  low-arched  opening  admits  the 
vbitor  into  an  inner  chamber  of  the  same  size — the  ver- 
itable scene,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  Latin 
Church,  of  the  ever-memorable  Annunciation.  Within 
this  tanetum,  and' directly  opposite  the  entrance  into  it, 
is  a  marble  altar;  and  beneath  it  on  the  floor  a  marble 
slab,  with  a  cross  in  the  centre,  professedly  marking  the 
place  where  the  Virgin  stood  when  she  received  the 
message  from  on  high.  On  the  marble  pavement  of 
the  grotto  is  this  inscription :  Hw  Verbum  caro  factum 
esL  From  the  roof  of  this  grotto  the  fragment  of  a 
granite  column  hangs,  and  beneath  it  the  lower  part 
of  what  the  monks  allege  to  be  the  same  column  re- 
mains inserted  in  the  floor;  the  middle  part  of  the  col- 
umn, they  say,  having  been  broken  in  pieces  by  the 
Saracen  infidels  in  order  to  bring  down  the  roof.  Un- 
fortunately the  two  parts  of  the  column  are  of  different 
kinds  of  stone — the  one  being  of  gray  granite,  the  other 
of  Cipolino  marble,  betraying  the  clumsiness  with  which 
the  contrivance  has  been  executed.  In  another  cham- 
ber, above  and  behind  the  altar,  there  is  an  apocryphal 
picture  which  claims  to  represent  the  **vera  imago  Sal' 
vaiori$  mottrij  Domini  Jetu  Ckristi,  ad  Regem  Abgarum 
mista*" 
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Plan  of  Naznreth. 

1.  N«w  quwrton  of  th«  Latin  Coavant;  9.  Church  «f  the  Annandatlon ;  S.  ProtMtaiit  Chnreb:  4.  PmtMtant  Panmniv;  ft.  PratMtnt  WaW 
School :  6.  ProtMUnt  MiMloimry'*  Hoom  ;  1.  CooTcnt  oT  Fnnch  Nont ;  8.  Th«  '<  M«om  Cbrkll ;"  t.  Hooat  of  Um  MoiU ;  10.  Homs  of  tb«  Tb^jA 
Govwvor;  11.  Moaqoa;  19.  MImIod  HMpital. 


At  some  distance  from  the  Latin  convent  is  a  modem 
church,  also  belonging  to  the  Latins,  within  which  is 
shown  a  piece  of  an  old  wall — part,  as  the|r  tradition 
would  have  it  believed,  of  Joseph's  wortcshop.  In  an- 
other chapel  is  the  men»a  Chriatif  a  large  table-shaped 
fragment  of  solid  rock,  rising  about  three  feet  above  the 
floor,  on  which,  it  is  told,  our  Lord  ate  with  his  dis- 
ciples both  before  and  after  his  resurrection.  Finally 
there  is  the  synagogue  from  which  Jesus  was  dragged 
bv  the  multitude  to  the  brow  of  the  hill  on  which  the 

w 

city  stood,  with  the  design  of  casting  him  down. 

Such  are  the  *' chief  sights**  in  Nazareth  which  the 
Latin  Church  has  to  show,  and  in  which  it  glories. 
The  Greek  Church,  also,  has  something  to  exhibit,  for 
she  too  has  her  Church  of  the  Annunciation.  It  is  lo- 
cated over  a  fountain,  said  to  be  that  mentioned  in  one 
of  the  apocrsrphal  gospels  as  adjoining  the  scene  of  that 
evenL  It  is  at  a  short  distance  from  the  present  pub- 
lic fountain,  and  is  sometimes  distinctively  called  the 
Chapel  of  the  Angel  Gabriel. 

Two  localities  possess,  though  in  different  ways,  a 
certain  interest  which  no  one  will  fail  to  recognise. 
One  of  these  is  the  "Fountain  of  the  Virgin,"  sitiuited 
at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  th^  town,  where,  ao- 
cording  to  one  tradition,  the  mother  of  Jesus  received 
the  angd's  salutation  (Luke  i,  28).  Though  we  may 
attach  no  importance  to  this  latter  belief,  we  must,  on 
other  accounts,  regard  the  spring  with  a  feeling  akin  to 
that  of  religious  veneration.  It  derives  its  name  from 
the  fact  that  Mary,  during  her  life  at  Nazareth,  no 
doubt  accompanied  often  by  "the  child  Jesus,"  must 
have  been  accustomed  to  repair  to  this  fountain  for 
water,  as  is  the  practice  of  the  women  of  that  village 
at  the  present  day.  Certainly,  as  Dr.  Clarke  observes 
{TravtU^  ii,  427),  "if  there  be  a  spot  throughout  the 
Holy  Land  that  was  undoubtedly  honored  by  her  pres- 
ence, we  may  consider  this  to  have  been  the  place ;  be- 
cause the  situation  of  a  copious  spring  is  not  liable  to 
change,  and  because  the  custom  of  repairing  thither  to 
draw  water  has  been  continued  among  the  female  in- 
habitants of  Nazareth  from  the  earliest  period  of  its  his- 
torj'."  The  well-worn  path  which  leads  thither  from 
the  town  has  been  trodden  bv  the  feet  of  almost  count- 


less generations.  It  presents  at  all  hoars  a  bi»y  sfow. 
from  the  number  of  those.  hurr\*ing  to  and  fro,  enga^ 
in  the  labor  of  water-carrying.  (See  the  cut,  voL  iil  |v 
632,  of  this  C^chp€tdia,) 

The  other  place  is  that  of  the  attempted  Precipita- 
tion. We  are  directed  to  the  tme  scene  of  this  ooeor- 
rence,  not  so  much  by  any  tradition  as  bj  internal  in- 
dications in  the  Gospel  history  itself.  A  prevalent  ofin- 
ion  of  the  country  has  transferred  the  event  to  a  hiS 
about  two  miles  south-east  of  the  town.  But  there  is 
no  evidence  that  Nazareth  ever  occupied  m  difierent  site 
from  the  present  one;  and  that  a  mob^whoee  detenu- 
nation  was  to  put  to  death  the  object  of  their  ngf. 
should  repair  to  so  distant  a  place  for  that  puqKise  ift 
entirely  incredible.  The  present  village,  as  aheadj 
stated,  lies  along  the  hill-side,  but  mucb  nearer  xht 
base  than  the  summit.  Above  the  bulk  tii  the  ton 
are  several  rocky  ledges  over  which  a  penaon  could  not 
be  thrown  vrithout  almost  certain  destruction.  But  there 
is  one  very  remarkable  precipice,  almost  peqiendicalar 
and  forty  or  fifty  feet  high,  near  the  Maronite  cbnxrh. 
which  may  weU  be  supposed  to  be  the  idendeal  onr 
over  which  the  infuriated  townsmen  of  Jeeus  attempted 
to  hurl  him.  The  singular  precision  with  which  the  nar^ 
rative  relates  the  transaction  deserves  a  remark  or  t«u 
Casual  readers  would  understand  from  the  acoomit  that 
Nazareth  was  situated  on  the  summit,  and  that  the  peo- 
ple brought  Jesus  down  thence  to  the  bimr  of  the  hiU 
as  if  it  were  between  the  town  and  the  valley.  If  tbesr 
inferences  were  correct,  the  narrative  and  the  localitr 
would  then  be  at  variance  with  each  other.  Even  K(^ 
land  (Pahtst.  p.  905)  says:  "Noi^a^^— wte  ledilkata 
mper  rtipem,  unde  Christum  precipitare  oonati  soot.' 
But  the  language  of  the  evangelist,  when  more  ckeeh- 
examined,  is  found  neither  to  require  the  inferences  in 
question  on  the  one  hand,  nor  to  exclude  then  oo  the 
other.  What  he  asserts  is  that  the  incensed  cnnr) 
"  mse  np  and  cast  Jesus  out  of  the  ciry,  and  bfDugfat 
him  to  the  brow  of  the  hill  on  which  the  city  wr 
built,  that  they  might  cast  him  down  headkmg."  h 
will  be  remarked  here,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  is  not 
said  that  the  people  either  went  up  or  descended  in  or- 
der to  reach  the  precipice,  but  simply  that  they  tock 
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the  Saviour  to  it,  wherever  it  was;  and,  in  the  seocmd 
place,  that  it  is  not  said  that  the  city  was  built  ''on  the 
brow  of  the  hill,"  but  equally  as  well  that  the  precipice 
was  *<  on  the  brow,"  without  deciding  whether  the  cliff 
overlooked  the  town  (as  is  the  fact)  or  was  below  it 
It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  how  very  nearly  the  terms  of 
the  history  approach  a  mistake  and  yet  avoid  it.  As 
Paley  remarks  in  another  case,  none  but  a  true  account 
could  advance  thus  to  the  very  brink  of  contradiction 
without  falling  into  it«     See  Prkcifitation. 

5.  Pre»eiU  Condition, — Mtodern  Nazareth  belongs  to 
the  better  class  of  Eastern  villages.  It  has  a  popu- 
lation of  3000  or  4000 :  a  few  are  Mohammedans,  the 
rest  Latin  and  Greek  Christians.  There  is  one  mosque, 
tt  Franciscan  convent  of  huge  dimensions,  but  display- 
iii*r  no  great  architectural  beauty,  a  small  Maronite 
church,  a  Greek  church,  and  perhaps  a  church  or  chapel 
of  some  of  the  other  confessions.  Protestant  missions 
have  been  attempted,  but  with  no  very  marked  suc- 
cess. Most  of  the  houses  are  well  built  of  stone,  and 
have  a  neat  and  comfortable  appearance.  As  streams 
in  the  rainy  season  are  liable  to  pour  down  with  vio- 
lence from  the  hills,  every  "  wise  man,"  instead  of  build- 
ing upon  the  loose  soil  on  the  surface,  digs  deep,  and 
lays  his  foundation  upon  the  rock  {im  rrfv  irkrpav) 
which  is  found  so  generally  in  that  country  at  a  certain 
depth  in  the  earth.  The  streets  or  lanes  are  narrow 
and  crooked,  and  after  rain  are  so  full  of  mud  and  mire 
as  to  be  almost  impassable. 

A  description  of  Nazareth  would  be  incomplete  with- 
out mention  of  the  remarkable  view  from  the  tomb  of 
Neby  Ismail  on  one  of  the  hills  behind  the  town.  It 
must  suffice  to  indicate  merely  the  objects  within  sight. 
In  the  north  are  seen  the  ridges  of  Lebanon  and,  high 
above  all,  the  white  top  of  Hermon ;  in  the  west,  Car- 
mel,  glimpses  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  bay  and  the 
town  of  Akka;  east  and  south-east  are  Gilead,  Tabor, 
ivilboa;  and  south,  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  and  the 
mountains  of  Samaria,  with  villages  on  every  side, 
among  which  are  Kana,  Nein,  Endor,  Zerin  (Jezreel), 
and  Tiannuk  (Taanach).  It  is  unquestionably  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  sublime  spectacles  (for  it  com- 
bines the  two  features)  which  earth  has  to  show.  Dr. 
Kobtnaon's  elaborate  description  of  the  scene  (^Bib,  Het, 
ii,  936, 887)  conveys  no  exaggerated  idea  of  its  magnif- 
icence or  historical  interest.  It  is  easy  to  believe  that 
the  Saviour,  during  the  days  of  his  seclusion  in  the  ad- 
jacent valley,  often  came  to  this  very  spot,  and  looked 
forth  thence  upon  those  glorious  works  of  the  Creator 
which  so  lift  the  soul  upward  to  him. 

Nazareth  has  long  been  distinguished  for  the  peculiar 
beauty  of  its  women.  Antoninus  Martyr  found  many 
there  in  the  6th  century,  who  pretended  to  have  re- 
ceived thb  gift  from  the  Virgin  Mary;  and  travellers 
state  that  their  descendants  retain  it  stilL 

See,  in  addition  to  the  above-cited  authorities,  light- 
foot^  /form  ffeb,  p.  918;  Quaresmius,  iii,  884;  Schulz, 
f^ungen,  v,  192;  Richter,  WaUf.  p.  57;  Schubert,  iii, 
169;  Burekhardt,  ii,  588;  Scholta,  R«%»,  p.  247;  Hack- 
ett,  lUuttr,  of  Script,  p.  801 ;  Bonar,  Land  of  Promige, 
p.  397;  Sepp,  Das  UeiL  Land,  ii,  73;  Tobler,  Nazareth 
in  Palattuta  (BerUn,  1868). 

Kaz^'arlte  [or,  rather,  Nazirite']  (Heb.  Nazir, 
-i-'Ta,  fuUy  D-^Prbx  n-'M,  a  Nazarite  of  God ;  Sept. 
properly  'SaH^tpaio^^  as  in  Judg.  xiii,  7 ;  Lam.  iv,  7 ;  but 
often  iii^aiuvoi  or  ayuMTfiivoc ;  Vulg.  Nazarmus;  Tal- 
mud, n'^'^VS),  the  name  given  to  such  Israelites,  whether 
male  or  female,  as  consecrated  themselves  to  Jehovah 
by  a  peculiar  vow  prescribed  in  Numb.  vi.  (In  the 
treatment  of  this  subject  we  freely  avail  ourselves  of 
the  articles  in  the  Dicfionarie*  of  Kitto,  Smith,  Fair- 
baim,  and  Winer.)     See  Tow. 

1.  The  Name  and  its  Signification,— -Va^  term  ^I'^tJ 
comes  with  the  verb  *^Td,  signifying  to  bind,  and  thence 
to  separate.    Hence  we  have  the  cognate  "^Ta  (ffexr), 


denoting  a  crown  or  diadem,  which  binds  the  head ;  the  - 
hair  (Jer.  vii,  29),  which  forms  a  natural  crown;  and 
omsecntion  to  God  as  a  nazir,  which  is  a  separation 
from  certain  things  that  symbolize  all  that  separates  or 
hinders  from  union  with  God.    The  odncrete  "^"^TS  oc- 

•r 

curs  sixteen  times  in  the  Old  Testament.  It  denotes, 
in  general,  one  who  is  separated  from  certain  things 
and  unto  others,  and  so  distinguished  from  other  per- 
sons, and  consecrated  unto  God.  In  two  passages  (Gen. 
xlix,  26;  Deut.  xxxiii,  16)  it  appears  in  the  phrase 
"f^riM  '^*^y?)  one  separated  from  his  brethren,  a  touching 
description  of  Joseph,  as  he  was  in  the  providence  of 
God  separated  from  his  brethren  by  their  jealous  cru- 
elty for  twenty  years,  and  at  the  same  time  exalted 
above  them  in  point  of  nearness  to  God  and  rank  among 
men  during  the  latter  period  of  his  life.  In  two  othera 
(Lev.  XXV,  5,  11)  it  denotes  that  which  is  separated 
from  common  use.  It  is  applied  to  the  vine,  while  it 
remained  untouched  during  the  sabbatical  and  the  ju- 
bilee years.  ^  That  which  groweth  of  its  own  accord 
of  thy  harvert  thou  shalt  not  reap,  neither  gather  the 
grapes  of  thy  nazir'*  (ver.  5),  that  is,  of  thy  vine  in  the 
year  of  its  separation  from  common  use.  "A  jubilee 
shall  that  fiftieth  year  be  unto  you ;  ye  shall  not  sow, 
neither  reap  that  which  groweth  of  itself  in  it,  nor 
gather  its  nazirs"  (ver.  11),  that  is,  the  vines  of  the  ju- 
bilee year.  There  are  here  two  deviations  from  cus- 
tom :  the  vine  is  not  pruned,  and  its  spontaneous  prod- 
uce is  not  gathered  for  consumption.  It  is  remarkable 
that  Joseph,  in  the  context  of  Gen.  xlix,  26,  is  figura- 
tively represented  as  **  a  fruitful  bough,  even  a  fruitful 
bough  by  a  well,  whose  branches  run  over  the  wall" 
(ver.  22) ;  in  other  words,  a  young  shoot  from  a  fruit- 
ful tree,  spreading  forth  its  richly-laden  branches  m  all 

the  unrestrained  luxuriance  of  nature.  The  verb  *^Ta 
(iMKMfr)  is  found  in  ten  passages,  two  of  which  precede 
the  Book  of  Numbers.  In  Lev.  xv,  18  we  read,  '*  Thus 
shall  ye  separate  the  children  of  Israel  from  their  un- 
cleanness;*'  and  in  Lev.  xxii,  2,  **  Speak  unto  Aaron  and 
to  his  sons,  that  they  separate  themselves  from  the  holy 
things  of  the  children  of  Israel,"  namdy,  when  they 
themselves  are  in  their  uncleanness,  as  is  explained  in 
the  next  verse.  In  these  cases  the  separation  is  be- 
tween the  holy  and  the  profane ;  and  this  usage  natu- 
rally leads  to  the  special  meaning  of  the  term  nazir  in 
the  other  twelve  places  in  which  it  oc<»irs. 

According  to  othera  the  word  ^T9,  a  diadem,  contains 
the  original  idea  of  ^19,  which  will  then  radically  sig- 
nify to  crovm,  and  the  hair  is  regarded  as  a  crown  to 
the  person.  The  Nazarite  in  that  view  is  the  crowned 
one,  because,  as  we  are  told  in  Numb,  vi,  7,  he  has  *Hhe 
crown  of  God  upon  his  head"  (IISX'I  b?  T'Mbx  1t3), 
evidently  referring  to  his  diBtinguishing  badge  of  the 
freely  gromng  and  profuse  mass  of  hair,  which  was  con- 
sidered an  ornament  (2  Sam.  xiv,  25,  26),  and  which  he 
was  not  allowed  to  cut  off  (Numb,  vi,  5),  because  there- 
in his  vow  chiefly  consist^  (Judg.  xii,  5) ;  and  this  is 
confirmed  by  Numb,  vi,  9,  where  it  is  said,  *^  If  he  defiled 
his  head  diadem  (1"1T3  19K*^),  he  is  to  shave  his  head." 
Hence  also  the  signification  of  *^Va,  ornamental  hair, 
long  hair  (Jer.  vii,  29  with  Numb,  vi,  19) ;  while  the 
vine  again,  laden  with  fruit,  is  called  Nazirite,  or  more 
probably  Nazir,  ■^''T3,  i.  e.  the  crowned  (Lev.  xxv,  5, 11) ; 
liecause  in  its  uncut  state,  when  its  head  is  covered  with 
grapes  and  foliage,  it  is  as  much  adorned  with  a  diadem 
as  the  head  of  the  Nazarite  with  the  abundant  hair,jtist 
as  we  call  the  foliage  of  a  tree  its  crown.  Besides,  the 
vine  hills  rising  in  the  different  parts  of  Palestine,  and 
resembling  heads  covered  with  hair,  may  have  suggest- 
ed this  figure  to  the  Oriental  mind,  since  the  summits 
of  mountains  are  called  their  heads  (IZ^M^)  in  Hebrew 

(Gen.  viii,  5;  £xod.  xvii,  9,  10;  xix,  20;  Amos  i,  2), 
and  the  foliage  is  not  unfrequently  compared  to  the 
hair  or  wool  (n'^^X)  of  animals  (Ezek.  xvii,  8,  22; 
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xxxi,  3,  10, 14;  see  SaalachUtz,  Da9  Motaitekt  Seeht, 

p.  168). 

2.  Origin  of  the  Custom. — The  germs  of  the  custom 
now  under  consideration  reach  farther  back  than  the 
sojourn  in  the  trildemess.  The  manner  in  which  the 
topic  is  introduced  in  the  Book  of  Numbers  (ch.  vi)  in- 
dicates that  the  nazir  was  not  unfamiliar  to  the  minds 
of  the  Israelites.  The  application  of  the  term  to  the 
undressed  vine  of  the  sabbatical  year  in  a  previous  book 
(Leviti)  tends  to  the  same  conclusion.  A  custom  of  this 
kind  might  have  readily  grown  up  during  the  long 
sojourn  in  Egypt,  and  have  there  served  as  a  protest 
against  the  prevalent  idolatry.  Cyril  of  Alexandria 
considered  that  letting  the  hair  grow,  the  most  char- 
acteiistic  feature  in  the  vow,  was  taken  from  the  Egyp- 
tians. This  notion  has  been  substantially  adopted  by 
Fagius,  Spencer,  Michaelis,  Hengstenberg,  and  some 
other  critics.  Hengstenberg  affirms  that  the  Egyptians 
and  the  Hebrews  were  distinguished  among  ancient 
nations  by  cutting  their  hair  as  a  matter  of  social  pro- 
priety ;  and  thus  the  marked  significance  of  long  hair 
muxt  have  been  common  to  them  both,  lite  arguments 
of  Biihr,  however,  to  show  that  the  wearing  of  long  hair 
in  Egypt  and  all  other  heathen  nations  had  a  meaning 
opposed  to  the  idea  of  the  Nazaritish  vow,  seem  to  be 
conchusive.  The  head  of  the  Nazarite  was  perhaps  con- 
sidered as  adorned  with  its  growth  of  hair  (Lampe,  in 
Miscell.  Gron,  iv,  107  sq.),  which,  as  a  kind  of  crown, 
showed  his  consecration,  and  the  touch  of  a  knife  or  ra- 
zor was  a  profanation  of  that  which  belonged  to  God. 
In  other  ancient  nations  it  was  usual  to  promise  a  god, 
especially  in  times  of  danger,  the  offering  of  the  hair  of 
the  head  or  of  the  beard;  and  sometimes  the  hair  was 
offered  without  a  vow,  especially  by  new-married  wom- 
en. (Compare  Spencer,  Legg,  rii,  iii,  6,  1 ;  Doughtiei 
A  ntilect,  i,  97.)  So  among  the  Egyptians  (Diod.  Sic.  i, 
18,  88  sq.),  the  Syrians  (Lucian,  Dea  Syr,  c  60),  the 
(■reeks  (Homer,  lUad,  xxiii,  41  sq.;  Flut.  Thet,  c  6; 
Theodoret,  Quasf.  en  /^.  28;  Wachsmnth,  ffelUn.  Ai- 
ferfhunt,  ii,  558),  the  Romans  (Suet  Ner,  11 ;  Martial,  ix, 
17, 8  sq.),  and  the  Arabians  (see  KoraUf  ii,  192;  Hamas, 
p.  2  sq.).  But  the  most  striking  resemblance  to  the 
Jewish  custom  is  that  found  by  Morier  among  the  mod- 
em Persians.  ''It  frequently  happens  after  the  birth 
of  a  son,  that  if  the  parent  be  in  distress  or  the  child 
be  sick,  or  that  there  be  any  other  cause  of  grief,  the 
mother  makes  a  vow  that  no  razor  shall  come  upon  the 
child^s  head  for  a  certain  period  of  time,  and  sometimes 
tnr  all  his  life.  If  the  child  recovers  and  the  cause  of 
grief  be  removed,  and  if  the  vow  be  but  for  a  time,  so 
that  the  mother's  vow  be  fulfilled,  then  she  shaves  his 
head  at  the  end  of  the  time  prescribed,  makes  a  small 
entertainment,  collects  money  and  other  things  from 
her  relations  and  her  friends,  which  are  sent  as  nnert 
(offerings)  to  the  mosque  at  Kerbelah,  and  are  there 
consecrated"  (Secoiul  Journey^  p.  109).  The  abstinence 
of  priests  among  the  ancient  Egyptians  firom  certain 
kinds  of  food,  as  a  token  of  peculiar  sanctity,  is  a  kin- 
dred ordinance  (Porphyr.  A  bttin,  iv,  7) ;  and  some  have 
supposed  that  the  Nazaritish  vow  had  an  Egyptian  or- 
igin, and  was  simply  modified  by  the  Hebrews  to  ac- 
cord with  their  system  (Spencer,  J^fgg*  Hit,  iii,  6.  1 ; 
Michaelis,  Mot,  R,  iii,  27) :  but  the  resemblanoes  cited 
from  the  Egyptian  priesthood  are  too  fragmentary  to 
support  the  theory.  Indeed,  the  abstinence  of  the 
priests  was  not  in  the  nature  of  a  vow,  but  was  a  quali- 
fication for  their  sacred  ofllce.  And  although  they  were 
required  to  practice  celibacy,  we  do  not  find  that  wine 
was  forbidden  to  them.  Besides,  each  feature  of  the 
Nazaritish  vow  is  so  intimately  associated  with  Hebrew 
ideas  and  practices  that  the  search  for  a  foreign  origin 
is  whoUy  unnecessary.  The  reflections  of  Ewald  (/«r. 
(?<'«cA.ii,408  sq.)  on  this  subject  are  too  elaborate.  With- 
out reason,  some,  especially  Koman  Catholic  writers, 
have  thought  that  the  first  traces  of  monachism  were 
to  be  found  in  this  institution.  See  6.  Less,  Svper 
lege  Moe,  de  Nanmatu,  prima  eaque  antiquittima  vitm 
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Moiuut,  improbaHone  (Gott  1789).  Cbmp. 
Or»ni«.£t&£iolA.vi,285sq.  Theonly 
the  general  purpose,  there  is  none  io  the 
vow.  See  Dassor,  Vofa  Momast,  et 
eoUaUu  (KiL  1706);  comp.  Carpzov,  Ajtpar,  161  sq.. 
799  sq.;  Reland,  Antiq,  Soar,  ii,  10;  BKhr,  S^mJbcL  ii. 
480  sq. ;  6.  F.  Meinbaid,  de  Nanrede  (Jen.  1676) ;  Zon. 
ta  MiaoeU,  Lnpe,  Nov,  iv,  426  sq.    See  Haib. 

8.  What  eoiutituted  a  Naxarite.— The  speeial  ram 
wherebv  one  bound  himself  to  be  a  NazarUe  O*^^  ^^) 
involved  the  foOoMring  three  things :  {a.)  He  is  to  ab- 
stain from  wine  and  strong  drink— or  as  Onkdos,  whu 
renders  ^3C1  "P"'  by  p'^T^^  Pin  TanTa,  and  the  an- 
cient Jewish  canons  will  have  it,  from  old  and  new 
wine — vinegar  made  of  wine  or  strong  drink ;  liqiaar  of 
grapes ;  grapes  either  moist  or  dried ;  and,  in  fiBCt«  Iras 
every  production  of  the  vine — even  from  the  very  atones 
and  skin  of  the  vine.  According  to  the  Jewish  canow.. 
however,  "  strong  drink  made  of  dates,  or  sodi  fike,  b 
lawful  for  the  Nazarite**  (Maimonides,  Bilekotk  Xesimfk. 
V,  1).  (6.)  He  must  refrain  from  rutting  the  hair  off 
his  head  during  the  whole  period  of  his  NaxariieahifL 
(c.)  He  must  avoid  every  contact  with  the  dead,  eren 
if  his  parents  or  brothers  or  sisters  were  to  die  daring 
his  Nazariteship. 

If  he  was  accidentallv  defiled  bv  death  Biddcnlr  oc^ 
curring  on  his  premises,  he  was  obliged  to  obaerre  the 
legal  purification  of  seven  days  (comp.  Kumbu  zix,  14) ; 
cut  off  his  hair  on  the  seventh  dsy — which  in  this 
was  not  burned,  but  buried  (Mishna,  Temuroj  vi,  4 ; 
Maimonides,  ad  loc.) ;  bring  on  the  eighth  day  twro  tur- 
tle-doves or  two  young  pigeons  to  the  priest — oms  fer  a 
sin-offering  and  the  other  for  a  burnt-offering;  baJb^w 
his  head,  offer  a  lamb  of  the  first  year  as  a  trespass- 
offering,  renew  his  vow,  and  b^n  again  his  KszariCfC- 
ship,  as  the  days  which  had  passed  since  the 


ment  of  his  vow  were  lost  through  this  Intemif 41081 
(Numb,  vi,  1-12).  His  desecration  by  a  dead  budy  is 
alone  mentioned,  because  it  might  happen  without  bifr 
will ;  whereas  the  other  two  conditions  of  his  tow  w^rt 
in  his  own  power,  and.  it  was  presumed,  would  nuc  be 
violated.  Acconling  to  the  later  penalties  of  the  Tal- 
mud, men  and  women  who,  after  taking  the  Kazaritisk 
vow,  cut  their  hair  or  plucked  it  off  with  their  handsy  or 
defiled  themselves  by  wilfully  coming  in  oootact  with 
dead  bodies,  or  partook  of  wine,  received  forty  stripes 
{Naziry  iv,  8 ;  Maimonides,  Hikkoth  Nezur^  ▼,  2,  6,  & 
11).  So  rigid  were  the  regulations  that  the  Naxarite 
was  not  allowed  to  comb  his  hair  lest  some  of  it  m^t 
be  torn  out,  but  he  was  permitted  to  smooth  it  with  his 
hands  (Aastr,  vi,  3). 

As  the  Mosaic  law  says  nothing  about  the  formmBsj 
of  the  Nazaritish  vow,  and  as  all  other  dedaratioos  wcse 
binding  wherever  and  whenever  made  (Dent,  xjuii,  :M> 
we  may  accept  the  ancient  Jewish  canons  that  the  row 
was  made  in  private,  and  that  it  was  binding  crcn  if  a 
man  or  woman  simply  said,  ^  Behold,  I  am  a  Xi 

(n*>ta  *>mn),  or  repeated,  "I  also  beoome 
hearing  any  one  else  make  this  dedacatk! 
NazxTy  i,  8 ;  iii,  1 ;  iv,  I).    A  father  ooold 
for  his  son  before  he  was  thirteen  years  of  age»  bat 
a  mother  for  hers  (Numb,  xxx,  8;  8ota^  iii?  9;  Si 
iii,  6).    A  man  had  the  power  to  annul  his  wile*s 
{Nazirj  iv,  1 ;  Maimonides,  Hiiekotk  XezinHkj  ii, 
but  not  his  slave's,  and  in  case  he  did  prohibit 
perform  it,  he  was  bound  to  fulfil  it  as  soon  as  he 
set  at  liberty  (Aaztr,  tx,  1). 

The  vow  seems  to  have  been  resorted  to»  like 
by  pious  people,  under  extraordinary  exigencies, 
as  in  cases  of  sickness  (Josephus,  War,  ii,  15),  or 
starting  on  a  long  journey  (Mishna,  Xadr,  i,  6J^i 
wishing  for  children  {ib,  ii,  7 ;  ix,  x). 

4.  A  ocompliahment  of  the  Nataril^e  Vofttyarndtht  Ofir^ 
ing$  connected  thereteith. — When  the  time  of  his  Kaxa- 
riteship  was  accomplished,  the  Nazarite  had  to  pstasBt 
himself  before  the  door  of  the  aaactuanr  with  three  aas* 
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rifioes,  ooiresponding  to  the  three  prohibitions  of  Xaza- 
ritidm  —  (a)  A  he-Umb  of  the  first  year  for  a  burnt- 
offering ;  (6)  a  ewe-lamb  also  of  the  first  year  for  a  ain- 
oifering;  and  (e)  a  ram  for  a  peace-oflering.  With  the 
latter  **  be  had  to  bring  six  tenth-deals  and  two  thirds 
of  a  tenth-deal  of  flour,  firom  which  were  baked  twenty 
cakes,  viz.  ten  unleavened  cakes  and  ten  unleavened 
wafers.  These  twenty  cakes  were  anointed  with  a 
fiiurth  part  of  a  log  of  oil,  as  fixed  by  a  law  of  Muees 
from  Sinai,  and  were  all  brought  in  one  vessel"  (Maimo- 
nides,  Hilckoth  Nnirutk,  viii,  1).  Besides  these  extraor- 
dinary cakes  and  wafers,  he  had  to  bring  the  ordinary 
meat-offering  and  drink-off^ering  appointed  for  all  sacri- 
fices (comp.  N  nmb.  xxviii) .  These  three  sacrifices  were 
designed  both  as  an  atonement  for  the  sins  which  the 
Nazarite  unconsciously  committed  during  his  Nazarite- 
ship,  and  as  an  expression  of  thanksgiving  to  Him  by 
whose  grace  he  had  happily  fulfilled  the  time  of  his  vow. 
After  the  priest  had  offered  these  sacrifices — sin-offer- 
ing first,  burnt-offering  second,  and  peace-offering  third 
(Maimonides,  ffilckoth  Nezirtith,  viii,  3) — the  Nazarite 
cut  off  bis  Nazir  head  (I'^tS  dx^) — i.e.  the  hair  which 
was  his  Nazaritish  pledge — at  the  door,  threw  it  into 
the  fire  under  the  peaoe-offering,  or,  as  the  ancient 
Jewish  canons  have  it,  under  the  caldron  in  which 
the  peace-offering  was  boiled  (Mishna,  Nitzir,  vi,  8). 
Thereupon  *'  the  priest  took  the  boiled  shoulder  of  the 
ram,  one  of  the  ten  unleavened  cakes  fnm  the  basket, 
and  one  of  the  unleavened  wafers,  laid  them  on  the 
Kazarite's  hand,  put  hia  hands  under  those  of  the  owner, 
and  waved  it  all  before  the  Lord**  (Mishna,  Nweir^  vi,  9). 
^'  The  fat  was  then  salted  and  burned  upon  the  altar, 
while  the  breast  and  the  fore-leg  were  eaten  by  the 
priests  after  the  fat  was  burned;  the  cake,  too,  which 
was  waved,  and  the  boiled  shoulder,  were  eaten  by  the 
priests,  but  the  remaining  bread  and  the  meat  were 
eaten  by  the  ovmers"  (Maimonides,  ffiichoth  MaoM  ha- 
Corb<motk,  ix,  9-11).  Besides  these  sacrifices  which 
were  ordained,  the  Nazarite  also  brought  a  free-will 
offering  proportioned  to  his  circumstances  (Numb,  vi, 
13-21).  In  the  time  of  the  Temple  there  was  a  Nazarite 
chamber  in  the  woman^s  court  in  the  south-east  comer, 
where  the  Nazarites  boiled  their  peace-offerings,  cut  off 
the  hair  of  their  heads,  and  cast  it  into  the  fire  under 
the  caldron.  They  were,  however,  also  allowed  to  cut 
off*  their  hair  in  the  country.  **  But  whether  the  Naza- 
rite cut  it  in  the  oountrv  or  in  the  sanctuarv,  he  was 
obliged  to  have  the  hair  cast  under  the  caldron,  and 
was  not  allowed  to  do  it  before  the  appointed  time  for 
opening  the  door  of  the  court,  as  it  is  written,  *  the  door 
of  the  tent'  (Numb,  vi,  8) ;  which  does  not  mean  that 
he  is  to  cut  off  his  hair  before  or  at  the  door,  for  that 
would  be  treating  the  sanctuary  with  contempt"  (Mish- 
na. Middotk,  ii,  5;  Nazir,  vi,  8;  Maimonides,  ffiichoth, 
Xezirutk,  viii,  3).  The  assertion,  therefore,  of  Dr.  How- 
son  {Life  and  EpitUes  of  St.  Paul,  i,  499),  and  others, 
that  the  vow  recorded  in  Acts  xviii,  18  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  a  regular  Nazaritish  vow,  because  it  is  said 
that  Paul  *' shaved  his  head  in  CenchreflB,"  and  because 
it  "  was  not  cut  off'at  the  door  of  the  temple  where  the 
sacrifices  were  offered,  as  was  required  by  the  law  of  the 
Nazarite,"  is  at  variance  with  the  practice  of  the  Jews 
ill  the  da3r8  of  our  Saviour.  One  could  also  take  upon 
himself  one  of  the  obligations  of  a  Nazarite,  and  then 
send  his  sacrifices  through  a  Nazarite,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  remark :  *^  He  who  said,  *  Lo,  I  take 
upon  myself  the  shaving  of  a  Nazarite,'  is  bound  to  bring 
the  offerings  of  shavings  for  cleanness,  and  may  offer 
them  through  any  Nazarite  he  pleases.    Or  if  he  says, 

*  I  take  upon  myself  half  the  offerings  of  a  Nazarite,'  or 

•  I  take  upon  myself  half  the  shaving  of  a  Nazarite,'  he 
has  only  to  bring  half  the  sacrifices,  and  can  send  them 
through  any  Nazarite  he  likes,  and  that  Nazarite  pays 
those  offerings  from  his  own"  (Maimonides,  HUchoth 
\eziruth,  viii,  18).  This  circumstance,  which  evidently 
arose  from  the  fact  that  the  offerings  required  from  a 
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full  Nazarite  were  beyond  the  means  of  the  pious  poor, 
and  which  made  it  also  an  act  of  piety  for  a  ricli  man  to 
{lay  the  necessary  expenses,  and  thus  enable  his  pourer 
brethren  to  complete  their  vow  (Joeephus,  An/,  xix,  6, 
1),  explains  Acts  xxi,  28,  24,  26,  where  we  find  that  St. 
Paul  could  only  take  upon  himself  a  part  of  the  vow, 
then  pYoceed  with  the  poor  Nazarites  to  the  temple,  ancl 
offier  through  them,  and  thus  make  them  partake  of  his 
charges  about  the  sacrifices.  The  (iemara  (quoted  by 
Keland,  AnU  Sac.)  states  that  Alexander  Janueus  con- 
tributed towards  supplying  nine  hundred  victims  for 
three  hundred  Nazarites.     See  Pauu 

6.  Duration  of  the  Nazaritish  Vow, — As  the  Bible  says 
nothing  about  the  duration  of  the  Nazaritish  vow,  but 
leaves  every  one  who  takes  it  to  fix  his  own  time,  the 
administrators  of  the  Mosaic  law  were  obliged  to  specify 
a  certain  number  of  days  as  the  lowest  period  for  Naza- 
riteship,  since  it  not  unfrequently  happened  that  some 
took  the  vow  without  mentioning  any  definite  time 
whatever,  while  other^  if  they  could  take  it  for  a  few 
days,  would  vow  too  often,  and  thereby  diminish  its  sol- 
emn character.  Hence  the  Jewish  canons  determined 
that  '*  if  any  one  says,  I  will  be  a  Nazarite,  without 
mentioning  expressly  how  long,  be  cannot  be  a  Naza- 
rite less  than  thirty  days;  and  even  if  he  says,  I  take 
upon  myself  to  be  a  Nazarite  with  an  exceedingly  great 
Nazariteship,  it  is  not  to  be  more  than  thirty  days,  be- 
cause he  expressed  no  time.  If  he  mentions  less  than 
thirty  days,  e.  g.  if  he  says  I  am  a  Nazarite  for  one  day 
or  ten  days  or  twenty  days,  he  is  nevertheless  a  Naza- 
rite for  thirty  days,  for  there  is  no  Nazariteship  for  less 
than  thirty  days.  This  is  a  law  transmitted  by  tradi- 
tion. But  if  he  mentions  a  time  more  than  thirty  days, 
e.  g.  if  he  says  thirty-one  days,  or  forty,  or  a  hundred 
days,  or  a  hundred  years,  he  must  be  a  Nazarite  during 
the  said  period,  neither  less  nor  more"  (Maimonides, 
HUchoth  Neziruth,  iii,  1-3 ;  Mishna,  Nazir,  i,  3 ;  iii,  1 ; 
vi,  3;  Joseph.  War,  ii,  15,  1).  The  ancient  expositors 
connect  the  fixing  of  the  indefinite  vow  at  thirty  days, 
with  the  words, "  he  shall  be  holy"  (HTTi  ttJ^p,  Numb, 
vi,  5),  by  the  exegetical  rule  called  Geiftatria  (DHO 

rv>n\  rr^n*^  loip  i««3o  di*^  o-nabw  mi'^ta 

O^^rte  K'^'iarrCl),  where  Pl'^n''  (10+5  +  10+6=80) 
amounts  to  thirty  (comp.  Siphri,  ad  loc).  It  will  be 
seen  from  this  that  there  were  some  who  took  the  Naz- 
aritish vow  for  life.  These  are  called  Dbi:?  "^"I'^TS 
{Nazarwi  nativi),  perpetual  Nazariteg,  in  contradistinC' 
tion  firom  those  who  took  the  vow  for  a  limited  period- 
{Nazartei  votivi),  and  are  therefore  called  0"'^'^  *^'^''t3, 
Nazarites  for  a  certain  number  of  days,  or  \Q^  ■'*J''tl 
312Cp,  Nazarites  for  a  short  time.  The  Bible  mentions 
three  Nazarites  for  Itfe:  Samson,  Samuel,  and  John  the 
Baptist  Fathers,  and  mothers  with  the  consent  of  their 
husbands,  could  devote  their  prospective  children  to 
perpetual  Nazaritism  (1  Sam.  i,  11 ;  Mishna,  Nazir,  ix, 
5),  in  which  case  the  mother  abstained  during  her  preg- 
nancy from  wine  and  strong  drink  and  unclean  things 
(Judg.  xiii,  4 ;  Luke  i,  15).  These  life-long  Nazarites 
were  afterwards  divided  into  two  classes,  viz.  '^'^'^TT 

Dil5,  ordinary  perpetual  Nazarites,  and  "jldTaO  ''*T'T3-, 
SamsonrNazarites,  and  the  distinction  between  the  two 
was  that  the  former  were  allowed  to  diminish  their  hair 
when  it  became  too  heavy,  if  they  were  willing  to  bring 
the  three  appointed  sacrifices,  and  were  obliged  to  bring 
a  sacrifice  in  case  they  became  defiled ;  while  the  latter 
were  not  allowed  to  diminish  their  hair,  however  heavy, 
but  were  not  required  to  bring  a  sacrifice  in  case  they 
became  defiled  (Mishna,  Nazir,  i,  2),  beoause  Samson 
brought  no  sacrifice  after  he  was  defiled  by  contact  with 
the  jaw-bone  of  a  dead  ass  (Judg.  xv,.  16).  Of  course, 
any  one  who  wished  to  become  a  Samson-Naearite  had 
distinctly  to  say  so  (llU^da  '^3*^*^11)  when  he  took  the 
vow.    One  instance  is  related  of  Helena^  queen  of  Adia*- 
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bene  (of  whom  some  particulars  are  g^ven  by  Joeephns, 
A  rU,  XX,  2),  who,  with  the  zeal  of  a  new  convert,  took  a 
vow  for  seven  years  in  order  to  obtain  the  divine  favor 
on  a  military  expedition  which  her  son  was  aboat  to 
undertake.  When  her  perioil  of  consecration  had  ex- 
pired she  \'isited  Jerusalem,  and  was  there  informed  by 
the  doctors  of  the  school  of  Hillel  that  a  vow  taken  in 
another  country  must  be  repeated  whenever  the  Naza- 
rite  might  visit  the  Holy  Land.  She  accordingly  con- 
tinued a  Nazarite  for  a  second  seven  years,  and  happen- 
ing to  touch  a  dead  body  just  as  the  time  was  about  to 
expire,  she  was  obliged  to  renew  her  vow,  according  to 
the  law  in  Numb,  vi,  9,  etc.  She  thus  continued  a  Naz- 
arite for  twenty-one  years  {Nazir,  iii,  6). 

6.  llie  meaning  of  thiH  interesting  ordinance  has  been 
largely  discussed  by  Fhilo  Judsus,  Maimonides,  Abar- 
banel,  and  other  Jewish  writers.  The  following  theo- 
ries have  been  maintained  by  them  and  by  modem 
writers: 

(1.)  Some  consider  it  as  a  symbolical  expression  of 
the  divine  nature  working  in  man,  and  deny  that  it  in- 
volved anything  of  a  strictly  ascetic  character.  Sev- 
eral of  the  Jewish  writers  have  taken  this  view  more 
or  less  completely.  Abarbanel  imagined  that  the  hair 
represents  the  intellectual  power,  the  power  belong- 
ing to  the  head,  which  the  wise  man  was  not  to 
:iuffer  to  be  diminished  or  to  be  interfered  with  by 
drinking  wine  or  by  any  other  indulgence;  and  that 
the  Nazarite  was  not  to  approach  the  dead  because  he 
was  appouited  to  bear  witness  to  the  eternity  of  the 
divine  nature.  Of  modern  critics,  Bflhr  appears  to  have 
most  completely  trodden  in  the  same  track.  While  he 
denies  that  the  life  of  tlie  Nazarite  was,  in  the  proper 
sense,  ascetic,  he  contends  that  his  abstinence  from  wine, 
and  his  not  being  allowed  to  approach  the  dead,  figured 
the  separation  from  other  men  which  characterizes  the 
consecrated  servant  of  the  Lord ;  and  that  his  long  hair 
signified  his  holiness.  The  hair,  according  to  his  theory, 
as  being  the  bloom  of  manhood,  is  the  symbol  of  growth 
in  the  vegetable  as  well  as  the  animal  kingdom,  and 
therefore  of  the  operation  of  the  divine  power. 

(2.)  Others.see  in  Nazaritism  the  principle  of  stoicism, 
and  imagine  that  it  was  intended  to  cultivate  and  bear 
witness  to  the  'sovereignty  of  the  will  over  the  lower 
tendencies  of  human  nature.  The  philosophical  Jewish 
doctors,  for  the  most  part,  seem  to  have  preferred  this 
view.  Thus  Bechai  speaks  of  the  Nazarite  as  a  con- 
queror who  subdued  his  temptations,  and  who  wore  his 
long  hair  as  a  crown,  "  quod  ipse  rex  sit  cupiditatibus 
imperans  prseter  morem  reliquorum  hominum,  qui  cu- 
pidiutum  sunt  servi.*'  He  supposed  that  the  hair  was 
worn  rough,  as  a  protest  against  foppery.  But  others, 
still  taking  it  as  a  regal  emblem,  have  imagined  that  it 
was  kept  elaborately  dressed,  and  fancy  that  they  see  a 
proof  of  the  existence  of  the  custom  in  the  seven  locks 
of  Samson  (Judg.  xvi,  13-19). 

(8.)  Many  regard  it  wholly  in  the  light  of  a  sacrifice 
of  the  person  to  God.  Philo  has  taken  this  view  of  the 
subject.  In  his  work,  On  AmmaU  fit  for  Seurifioe,  he 
gives  an  account  of  the  Nazaritish  vow,  and  calls  it  ^ 
tiiX*!  MfyaXij,  According  to  him  the  Nazarite  did  not 
sacrifice  merely  his  possessions,  but  his  person,  and  the 
act  of  sacrifice  was  to  be  performed  in  the  completest 
manner.  The  outward  observances  enjoined  upon  him 
were  to  be  the  genuine  expressions  of  his  spiritual  de- 
votion. To  represent  spotless  purity  within,  he  was  to 
shun  defilement  from  the  dead,  at  the  expense  even  of 
the  obligation  of  the  closest  family  ties.  As  no  spirit- 
ual state  or  act  can  be  signified  by  any  single  symbol, 
he  was  to  identifv  himself  with  each  one  of  the  three 
victims  which  he  had  to  offer  as  often  as  he  broke  his 
vow  by  accidental  pollution,  or  when  the  period  of  his 
vow  came  to  an  end.  He  was  to  realize  in  himself  the 
ideas  of  the  whole  burnt-offering,  the  sin-offering,  and 
the  peace-offering.  That  no  mistake  might  be  made 
in  regard  to  the  three  sacrifices  being  shadows  of  one 
and  the  same  substance,  it  was  ordained  that  the  nc- 


tims  sboold  be  individoals  of  one  and  the 
of  animaL  The  shorn  hair  was  pat  on  the  flie  of  the 
altar  in  order  that,  although  the  divine  kw  did  not  per- 
mit the  offering  of  human  blood,  something  might  be 
offered  up  that  was  actually  a  portion  of  his  own  penoa. 
Ewald,  following  in  the  same  line  of  thought,  has  treated 
the  vow  of  the  Nazarite  as  an  act  of  self-aacrifiee;  hoi  he 
looks  on  the  preservation  of  the  hair  as  aignifymg  thai 
the  Nazarite  is  so  set  ^Murt  for  Cvod  that  no  change  cr 
diminution  should  be  noade  in  any  part  of  hit  penoa, 
and  as  serving  to  himself  and  the  world  for  a  vhsAk 
token  of  his  peculiar  oonsecratioa  to  Jehovah. 

(4.)  In  all  such  disquisitions  tbeve  ia  a  basb  of  tnuK 
combined  with  an  element  of  onor  derived  &obi  the 
speculations  of  the  age  or  of  the  individual.    Fmn  a 
review  of  all  the  particulars  of  thia  inadtnte,  it  is  to  be 
inferred  that  it  was  a  tjfpkal  rqnttemtaiiom  o/akolf 
lift^  forming,  in  the  case  of  individuals,  fMomineiit  ex- 
amples of  that  fidelity  to  covenant  engagea>ent8,for  the 
interests  of  righteousness,  which  should  have  been  fouid 
in  the  whole  community  of  I«raeL    It  exhibits  lo  the 
view  a  practical  symbol  of  that  separation  from  oo 
which  is  coincident  with  dedication  to  God.    It  is  i 
part  of  that  system  of  teaching  by  fignres  which  vat 
adapted  to  a  comparatively  unsophisticated  age.    It 
was  not  in  itself  a  principle  or  law  for  the  regnlatioB  ti 
conduct,  as  stoicism  or  asceticism,  but  a  divinely  a^ 
pointed  emblem  of  a  duly  regulated  life.     The  mt- 
bolical  character  of  the  nazinte  is  manilest  fmn  ia 
constitution.    It  was  not  incumbent  npoo  any  iadirid^ 
ual  or  order  of  men,  and  therefore  posse  isfd  no  inbennt 
moral  obligation.     In  its  ordinary  form  it  lasted  calf 
thirty,  or,  at  most,  Mie  hundred  daya.     It  fwohHatcil 
not  merely  intoxicating  drink,  but  every  product  of  the 
vine,  whereas  for  purely  maal  purpoaes  the  Scripcare 
simidy  enjoins  temperance  in  idl  things.    It  inpoied 
two  other  restrictions  whidi  are  not  in  thenoBelvea  a»«- 
al,  but  only  typical  or  oeremonial,  namely,  leaving  the 
hair  unpolled,  and  taking  no  part  in  the  last  offioea  that 
involved  contact  with  the  dead. 

A  symbol  thus  regulated  by  a  divine  ordinance  unst 
have  had  a  profound  significance.  AcooNiinfrly  it  sen 
forth,  in  a  striking  and  beautiful  manner,  the  kado^ 
features  of  a  life  devoted  to  God.  It  originate  ia  a 
aolemn  reaolve  of  the  free-will,  and  ia  in  thb  respect  aa 
interesting  emblem  of  a  godly  life,  which  is  the  ipoa- 
taneous  outgoing  of  a  heart  renewed  by  the  Spirit  of 
God.  It  prescribes  ahetinence  fiom  CTery  prodnct  €t 
the  vine.  The  mtoxicating  quality  of  the  juice  of  the 
grape,  by  which  reaaon  ia  clouded  and  unhalaneed.  a 
laid  hold  of  as  the  fit  representative  of  sin,  which  daik« 
ens  the  intellect  and  corrupts  the  wilL  And  everr  part 
of  the  vine  is  prohibited,  not  because  it  was  the  Mid- 
den fruit,  as  some  Jewish  doctors  affirm  (ligfadboi  ca 
Luke  1,15;  Magee,{>iitAei4toneaMn^illu8t.xxxviiiVbEt 
because  this  svmbolic  act  oonvcva  the  obrioas  leaoa 
to  refrain  from  sin  in  every  shape  and  of  evcfv  degice. 
since  the  slightest  deviation  from  recritMle  iadieaiei 
a  depraved  nature  as  truly  aa  the  most  eDorvoBS 
greasion.  The  growth  of  the  beard  ia  an  index  of  i 
hood ;  and  the  unshorn  lodes  present  a  atiikiag  diaplp 
of  the  unrestrained  luxuriance  of  ooiporeal  growth  ui 
beauty.  They  are  therefore  emblematic  of  powcf .  fib- 
erty,  youth,  and  beauty,  and  of  the  unreserved  esertM 
of  all  our  iiueulties  in  the  service  of  oar  Maker  and  ?iar- 
iour.  The  determinate  choioe  of  that  whi^  ia  rijeht 
and  good  is  the  principle  of  a  holy  life,  and  the  oonia^ 
forth  of  that  choice  into  full  effect  is  the  beanty  of  hub- 
ness.  The  fiowing  locks  are  equally  expresaive  of  cfaBil- 
like  simplicity  and  feraiidne  grace,  and  therefore  of  thai 
confiding  dependence  and  yielding  devotednev  vki^ 
are  characteristic  of  the  new-born  child  of  God.  Tha 
thought  is  well  brought  out  by  Fairfaatm  (Tjpo^.  u- 
419),  in  harmony  with  Ainsworth  and  Baunjfcaitg- 
But  the  sofrneas  of  a  faithful  heart  mwt  be  cembiBV 
with  the  energy  of  a  valiant  spirit,  to  oooatitote  tW 
perfection  of  the  godly  or  Christian 
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Samuel,  and  John  the  Baptist  were  no  leas  distingiiUhed 
for  manly  fortitade  than  for  humble  deference  to  the 
will  of  God.  I>efilement  by  a  dead  body  is  the  third 
thing  to  be  avoided.  The  dead  body  is  the  victim  of 
death ;  the  penalty  of  sin.  It  has,  therefore,  been  the 
seat  of  that  moral  comiptioni  contact  with  which  con- 
veys ceremonial  defilement. 

6w  Heltitum  o/NazariHtM  to  the  Leeitical  Economy — 
.\9  the  priestly  ufSce  presuppoaed  that  purify  of  life  of 
which  the  Naisarite  was  an  emblem,  it  is  natural  that 
they  should  preeent  some  points  of  correspoudence. 
Thus  the  priests  were  to  abstain  from  wine  or  strong 
ilriiik  when  they  went  into  the  taberaade  of  the  con- 
gregatioo  to  perform  their  official  functions  (Lev.  x,  9). 
But  this  was  obviously  a  salutary  precaution  against 
their  being  disqualified  in  mind  or  body  for  the  proper 
discharge  of  their  duties.    Hence  they  were  not  pro- 
hibited from  other  products  of  the  vine;  and  when 
not  officiating  they  were  under  no  restriction  but  the 
ordinary  one  of  temperance.     The  high -priest,  also, 
upon  whom  was  "  the  crown  ("^tS)  of  the  anointing  oil 
of  his  God,"^  was  not  to  touch  any  dead  body,  or  defile 
himself  for  his  father  or  his  mother  (Lev.  xxi,  11,  12). 
But  the  ordinary  priests  were  not  placed  under  the  same 
restraint,  plainly  because  a  substitute  could  in  this  case 
be  found  for  one  who  was  under  a  temporary  defilement. 
3iaimonides  (i/ore  Nebockim,  iii,  48)  speaks  of  the  dig- 
nity of  the  Nazarite,  in  regard  to  his  sanctity,  as  being 
equal  to  that  of  the  high-priest     The  abstinence  from 
wine  enjoined  upon  the  high-priest  on  behalf  of  all  the 
priests  when  they  were  about  to  enter  upon  their  min- 
istrations, is  an  obvious  but  perhaps  not  such  an  im- 
portant point  in  the  Comparison.    There  is  a  passage  in 
the  account  given  by  Hegesippus  of  St.  James  the  Just 
(Ktisebius,  iJisL  EccL  ii,  28),  which,  if  we  may  assume  it 
to  represent  a  genuine  tradition,  is  worth  a  notice,  and 
seems  to  show  that  Nazarites  were  permitted  even  to 
enter  into  the  Holy  of  Holies.     He  says  that  St.  James 
was  consecrated  from  his  birth  neither  to  eat  meat,  to 
drink  wine*  to  cut  his  hair,  nor  to  indulge  in  the  use  of 
the  bath,  and  that  to  him  alone  it  was  permitted  (tovti^ 
linytft  i^ffv)  to  enter  the  sanctuary.     Perhaps  it  would 
not  be  unreasoiuible  to  suppose  that  the  half  sacerdotal 
character  of  Samuel  might  have  been  connected  with 
his  prerogative  as  a  Nazarite.     Many  of  the  fathers 
designate  him  as  a  priest,  although  St  Jerome,  on  the 
obvious  ground  of  his  descent,  denies  that  he  had  any 
sacerdotal  rank  (see  Ortlob,  Tha,  Nov,  TheoL-PhiloL  i, 
587> 

The  Nazir  did  not  sequester  himself  from  the  engage- 
ments or  enjoyments  of  domestic  or  social  life.  H  is  vow 
uiuially  lastetl,  not  for  life,  but  for  a  number  of  da3rs  de- 
termined l^  himself.  He  did  not  therefore  form  a  fra^- 
temity,  but  continued  as  an  individual  to  participate  in 
the  ordinary  affiurs  of  every-day  life.  This  vow  mere- 
ly afforded  to  persons  of  a  certain  temperament,  in  a 
peculiar  state  of  religious  feeling,  or  in  entering  on  a 
particular  enterprise,  a  course  of  typical  observance,  in 
which  the  higher  tone  of  a  devout  imagination  might 
find  a  definite  and  legitimate  scope.  Such  a  mode  of 
action,  when  undertaken  with  a  proper  sense  of  its  sym- 
bolic import,  in  accordance  with  the  sanction  of  the  De- 
ity, was  well  calculated  to  cultivate  pure  desires  and 
promote  holy  tempers  in  the  devotee  himself,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  convey  useful  and  impressive  lessons  to. 
those  who  were  intelligent  and  respectful  witnesses  of 
his  conduct  during  the  time  of  his  separation. 

7.  Ltiier  Notices — ^The  Nazaritish  vow  was  practiced 
with  more  or  less  finequency  during  all  periods  of  the 
Old-Testament  history.  Ewald  supposes  that  Naaarites 
fur  life  were  numerous  in  very  early  times,  and  that 
they  multiplied  in  periods  of  great  political  and  relig- 
ious excitement.  We  have  already  found  traces  of  its 
obser\'anoe  in  Judges  and  1  SamueL  Amos  introduces 
the  Lord  expostiUating  with  the  people,  because,  when 
he  had  rai^  up  young  men  for  Nazarites,  they  had 


given  them  wine  to  drink  (Amos  U,  U,  13).  Jeremiah 
lamenta  the  miserable  change  that  had  come  over  the 
Nazarites  (princes,  Gesen.,  Uayney)  in  consequence  of 
the  desolations  of  the  holy  city  and  land  (Lano.  iv,  7, 8). 
This  lamentable  state  of  things  was  the  natural  result  of 
the  natioiuil  defection.  The  Nazaritish  vow  then  sprang 
from  an  earnest  heart  as  a  solemn  protest  against  the 
formality  of  the  times.  It  was  a  cry  from  some  one 
who  had  not  bowed  the  knee  to  the  Baal  of  the  age — a 
welcome  ray  of  hope  amid  the  darkness  that  overshad- 
owed the  Church.  It  was  therefore  to  be  expected  in 
the  days  of  apostasy  and  periL  ludividual  piety  and 
personal  circumstances  might  bring  it  forth  in  all  con- 
ditions of  the  Church  militant. 

In  the  time  of  Judas  Maccabeeus  we  find  the  devout 
Jews,  when  they  were  bringing  their  gifts  to  the  priosts, 
stirring  up  the  Nazarites  of  days  who  had  completed 
the  time  of  iheir  consecration  to  make  the  accustomed 
offerings  (1  Mace,  iii,  49).  From  this  incident,  in  con- 
nection with  what  has  been  related  of  the  liberality  of 
Alexander  Jannfeus  and  Herod  Agrippa,  we  may  infer 
that  the  number  of  Nazarites  must  have  been  verv  con- 
aiderable  during  the  two  centuries  and  a  half  which  pre- 
ceded the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The  instance  of 
St  John  the  Baptist  and  that  of  St  James  the  Just  (if 
we  accept  the  traditional  account)  show  that  the  Naza- 
rite for  life  retained  his  original  character  till  later 
times ;  and  the  act  of  St  Paid  in  joining  himself  with 
the  four  Nazarites  at  Jerusalem  seems  to  prove  that  the 
vow  of  the  Nazarite  of  days  was  as  little  altered  in  its 
important  features:  The  case  of  Helena,  queen  of  Adi- 
abene,  has  already  been  cited.  Griltz  {Gesch.  der  Ju- 
detif  iii,  80)  compares  the  Nazarites  with  the  later  £s- 
senes  (q.  v.). 

8.  Literaiure. — ^In  addition  to  the  works  repeatedly 
cited  above,  especially  the  Talmndic  treatise  Nazir^ 
and  the  commentary  called  Siphrif  we  may  mention 
Michaelis,  fjowg  of  MoteB^  ii,  284  sq. ;  B^hr,  Symbolik 
de»  Mos,  CuUus,  i,  864;  ii,  416, 480;  Kwald,  AltertkUm, 
p.  96  sq. ;  Critici  8acri  ad  loc  Num. ;  Hengstenberg, 
Egypt  and  Moie»,^\^',  KeU,  £«&^  ^ rcA&i^,  i, 322 ; 
and  on  PauVs  vows  the  monograph  of  Reineocius,  De 
Pauh  Ntmrao  (Weiseenf.  1720).  Others  are  cited  by 
Volbeding,  /fider,  p.  46, 168 ;  and  by  Danz,  Wdrlerb,  d, 
TkeoL  Literature  p.  689. 

Nazarites  is  the  name  of  a  Christian  sect  which 
flourishes  in  Russia  and  Hungary,  especially  in  the  lat- 
ter country.  Originally  they  were  only  known  in  the 
Banat  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Szegedin,  but  more 
recently  they  have  spread  over  the  greater  part  of  Hun- 
gary. Between  the  Danube  and  the  Theiss  they  now 
number  80,000.  The  most  of  their  adherents  are  in  the 
Magyar  districts.  They  are  Spiritualists;  reject  the 
sacraments,  approve  only  the  civil  marriage,  and  refuse 
to  pay  taxes  or  to  do  military  service.  In  onler  to  es- 
cape from  the  latter,  the  parents  of  the  young  men,  or 
in  case  of  inability  the  parishes,  boy  substitutes  for 
them.  At  the  time  of  this  writing  (September,  1875), 
they  are  giving  the  Austrian  government  great  per- 
plexity, and  it  is  possible  that,  like  the  Russian  Quakers, 
they  may  be  forced  to  emigrate  to  the  United  States. 
See'^Hagenbach,  Ck,  Hist,  of  the  I8th  and  I9lh  Centuries, 
ii,464. 

Nazams,  St.,  a  martyr  of  the  first  ages  of  the 
Church,  was  put  to  death  at  Milan,  and  is  still  celebrat- 
ed in  Brittany.  Son  of  a  superior  Roman  and  pagan 
officer,  and  a  Christian  mother,  whom  the  Church  hon- 
ors under  the  name  of  St  Perpetna,  he  adopted  the  ma- 
ternal faith,  renounced  the  employment  of  his  father, 
and  devoted  himself  to  preaching.  He  was  arrested  at 
Milan  with  a  young  boy,  named  CeUus  (vulgarly  called 
Ceols),  and  put  to  death  under  some  pretext  not  well 
known.  Their  bodies,  buried  in  the  environs  of  Milan, 
were  found  about  395  by  St  Ambrose,  bishop  of  that 
city,  and  carried  to  the  Church  of  the  Apostles,  which 
this  prelate  had  built     "  Many  relics  of  St  Nazarus  are 
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distributed,**  say  fathers  Richard  and  Giraud,  ^so  that 
it  can  scarcely  be  told  which  are  the  tnie  unes."  The 
Church  celebrates  the  fete  of  St.  Nazarus  and  Sl  Celsus 
un  the  28th  of  July.    See  Hoefer,  Nouv,  hiog.  Gin,  s.  v. 

Nazrey,  Willis,  an  African  bishop  of  the  colored 
British  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Canada,  was 
born  about  1820.  He  entered  the  ministry  in  1850,  and 
preached  for  some  time  in  Canada,  gaining  friends  ev- 
erywhere by  his  consistent  Christian  walk  and  work. 
He  labored  zealously  fur  the  promotion  of  the  Gospel 
cause  among  his  African  brethren,  and  was  finally  se- 
lected by  them  as  their  bishop  after  the  separation  of 
the  Canadian  Church  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  of  the  United  States.  Besides  the  responsible 
work  of  the  episcopacy,  bishop  Nazrey  had  charge  of 
the  Messenger^  the  Canadian  paper  of  the  colored  Meth- 
odists. Bishop  Nazrey  died  in  August,  1875,  at  Shel- 
bume,  N.  S. 

Nazzarl,  Baitolomeo,  an  Italian  painter  who 
devoted  himself  to  sacred  and  secular  art,  was  bom,  ac- 
cording to  Tassi,  in  the  territory'  of  Clusane,  in  the  Ber- 
gamese,  in  1699.  After  studying  at  Venice  under  An- 
gelo  Trevisani,  he  went  to  Rome,  and  finbfaed  his  course 
under  Benedetto  Liiti  and  Francesco  Trevisanu  He 
settled  at  Venice,  and  became  an  excellent  painter  of  his- 
tory and  portraits.  He  visited  various  capitals  of  dif- 
ferent German  and  Italian  states,  and  gained  a  great 
reputation  for  his  portraits  of  princes  and  of  their  court- 
iers, also  for  his  heads  of  youths  and  old  men,  drawn 
from  life,  very  fancifully  dressed  and  decorated.  Among 
his  best  historical  productions  is  a  Hohf  Family  with  St. 
A  rme,  at  Pontremoli.  He  died  in  1758.  See  Spooner, 
Bioff,  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rtt^  ii,  610. 

NaBzarl,  Franoeaoo,  an  Italian  ecdesiastical  sa- 
vant, was  bom  about  1634  near  Beiigamo.  He  was 
still  young  when  he  was  given  a  philosopher's  chair 
in  the  College  of  Sapience  at  Rome.  Following  the 
advice  of  Michel-Auge  Ricci,  aflerwards  cardinal,  he 
undertook  in  1668  to  establish  a  literaxy  journal  in 
Italian,  for  which  the  Journal  de*  Savam,  which  ap- 
peared a  short  time  before  in  Paris,  served  him  as  a 
model.  His  associates,  Rioci,  J.  Lucio,  Salvator  and 
Francesco  Serra,  Tommaso  de  Giuli,  J.  Pastrizi,  and 
Ciampini,  agreed  to  furnish  him  with  extracts  from 
works  in  foreign  languages.  He  took  upon  himself  the 
analysis  of  the  French  books,  and  the  revision  of  all  the 
articles  which  should  be  sent  to  him.  He  issued  this 
journdl,  entitled  Giomale  de  letterati,  until  the  month 
of  March,  1676,  from  the  oflSce  of  Tinassi;  but  forced, 
in  consequence  of  a  difference  with  the  latter,  to  yield 
his  duties  to  Ciampini,  he  formed  a  new  society,  and 
published,  under  the  same  title,  a  continuation,  which 
was  printed  at  the  office  of  Cerrara  until  the  end  of 
1679.  After  having  been  attached  as  secretary  to  Jean 
Lucio,  a  Dalmatian  savant,  he  accompanied,  in  1686, 
the  geometrician  Auzout  to  France,  and  it  is  said  was 
very  useful  to  him  in  the  observation  of  eclipses  and 
celestial  revolutions.  He  died  at  Rome  Oct.  19, 1714. 
By  his  will  he  left  his  wealth  and  his  library  to  the 
Church  of  the  Bergamasques,  and  founded  at  Rome  a 
college  for  the  scholars  of  his  province.  Besides  the 
journal  that  he  has  edited,  and  which  has  been  reprint- 
ed at  Bologna,  with  additions,  we  owe  to  Nazzari  an 
Italian  version  of  the  ExposiHon  de  la  doctrine  de  PEgtine 
oatholiqufj  by  Bossuet  (Rome,  1678, 8vo),  and  an  edition 
of  the  iMtere  discorsive  de  Diomede  Borgheti  (Rome, 
1701, 4to).    See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  GhUrak,  a.  v. 

Nda  is  the  name  of  a  religiotis  secret  association 
among  the  people  of  Southern  Guinea,  in  West  Africa. 
It  is  confined  to  the  adult  male  population,  and  is  thus 
described  by  Mr.  Wilson,  who,  from  his  long  residence 
in  the  country,  acquired  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
its  peculiar  customs:  "  It  [i. e.  the  association]  is  head-  ! 
ed  by  a  spirit  of  this  name,  who  dwells  in  the  woods,  ' 
and  appears  only  when  summoned  by  some  unusual 
event— at  the  death  of  a  person  connected  with  the  or- 


der, at  the  birth  of  twins,  or  at  the  iiumgnntiaii  of  i 
one  into  ofHce.     His  voice  is  never  heard  except  at 
night,  and  af^er  the  people  have  retired  to  rest.   He  en- 
ters the  village  from  the  wood-ude,  and  is  so  bundled 
up  in  dry  plantain  leaves  that  no  one  would  angpcct  him 
of  belonging  to  the  human  species.     He  is  always  ac- 
companied by  a  train  of  yoimg  men,  and  the  party 
dance  to  a  peculiar  and  somewhat  plaintive  air  on  a 
tlute-like  inatrument  as  they  parade  through  the  streets^ 
As  soon  as  it  is  known  that  be  bos  entered  the  viDaee. 
the  women  and  children  run  away  to  their  rootns  to  hkie 
themselves.    If  the}'  should  have  the  misfortime  to  s^ 
NdA,  or  should  be  discovered  peeping  at  him  tbitnigfa 
the  cracks  of  the  houaes,  they  would  be  thnehed  al- 
most to  death.     Perbape  no  woman  baa  ever  hod  the 
temerity  to  cast  eyes  upon  this  mysterioua  bein^.    Nda 
frequently  stops  in  front  of  the  dwdliog  of  a  mm  who 
is  known  to  have  rum  in  his  poascoirion,  and  exacts  a  boi- 
tle,  in  default  of  which  his  property  would  be  Injured. 
The  leading  men  of  the  village  show  the  utmoA  def- 
erence to  his  authority,  no  doubt  for  the  purptwe  of 
making  a  stitmger  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the 
women  and  children.     If  a  distinguished  penon  di<^ 
Nd&  affects  great  rage,  and  comee  the  following  ntpht 
with  a  large  posse  of  men  to  seize  the  property  of  the 
villagers  witttout  discrimination.     He  is  tore  to  lay 
hands  on  as  many  sheep  and  goats  as  are  netcjiaaijt  to 
make  a  grand  feast,  and  no  man  has  any  right  to  com- 
plain.   Many  take  the  precaution  to  kick  up  thdr  sheep 
and  other  live  stock  in  their  dwelling^boaaes  the  night 
before,  and  in  this  way  alone  can  they  escape  the  rava- 
ges of  this  monster  of  the  woods,  who  is  save  to  ooasaHt 
depredations  somewhat  in  proportion  to  the  impratarcr 
and  rank  of  the  man  who  has  died.    The  institiitioa  c^ 
NdA,  like  that  of  Mwetyi,  is  intended  to  keep  the  wobd- 
en,  children,  and  slaves  in  subjection.     I  once  heasd  a 
man  who  belonge<l  to  the  order  acknowledge  that  then 
was  no  such  spirit;  'but  bow,*  said  be,  *  shall  we  gnv- 
em  our  women  and  our  slaves  if  we  do  away  with  the 
impression  that  there  is  such  a  being.*** 

Ndengei,  the  highest  and  principal  drity  wor- 
shipped by  the  Fiji  Islanders.  Ndengei  is  to  them  aa 
impersonation  of  the  abstract  idea  of  eternal  existcfiee. 
He  is  subject  to  no  emotion  or  sensation,  mvr  to  mwct 
appetite  except  hunger.  They  beliere  that  this  gi^ 
manifests  himself  in  a  variety  of  forms  from  age  to  age, 
but  he  is  actually  worshipped  in  the  formi  of  a  hug? 
serpent.  According  to  the  Fijiana,  Ndengei  pasaes  a 
monotonous  existence  in  a  gloomy  cavern — the  hoOow 
of  an  inland  rock  near  the  north-east  end  of  Viti  Le«4i: 
evincing  no  interest  in  any  one  but  his  attendant  Ura. 
and  giving  no  signs  of  life  beyond  eating,  anaweiiitj; 
his  priest,  and  changing  his  position  from  one  aide  to 
the  other.  There  are  points  in  this  deecription  which 
remind  one  of  the  Chronos  of  Greek  mythology.  The 
word  Ndengei  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  oavrapcian 
of  the  first  part  of  the  name  Tangasoa,  or  gre«t  Taztca. 
the  chief  deity  of  Polynesia ;  but  whether  this  i<tea  U 
well  founded  or  not,  great  veneration  is  entertained  f  t 
Ndengei,  as  they  believe  that  to  thia  deity  the  sfwrit 
goes  immediately  after  death,  either  to  be  purified  or  to 
receive  sentence.  All  spirits,  liowever,  n^  not  aDofwed 
to  reach  the  judgment-seat  of  Ndengei,  fiv  the  ro«d  b 
obstructed  by  tm.  enormous  giant  widding  a  large  axe. 
with  which  be  attacks  all  who  pass  him,  and  those  w  W> 
are  wounded  dare  not  present  themselves  to  Kdei^Evv 
and  are  obliged  to  wander  about  in  the  monutainsL  ^  At 
Rewo,"  says  captain  Wilkes,  of  the  American  explnriz^ 
expedition,  **  it  is  believed  that  the  spirits  first  ivf«ir  ^• 
the  residence  of  Ndengei,  who  allots  some  of  tht-n  i» 
the  devils  for  food,  and  sends  the  rest  to  Mnkak«.  a 
small  island  off  Rewa,  where  they  remain  until  the  ap- 
pointed day,  after  which  the}'  are  all  doomed  to  annibila 
tion.  The  judgments  thus  attributed  to  Ndengei  seem 
to  be  ascribed  rather  to  his  caprice  than  to  anr  detcn 
of  the  departed  sooL"  Sec  Williams,  Fiji  amd  the  F^ 
afWf  ed.  by  Rowe  (Lond.  1870i,  ISmo),  ch.  vii.   {J,  K.  VT.  • 
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Ne'ah  (Heb.  NeSh',  nrs  [with  tbe  definite  article], 
the  shaking  or  settJeiHent  or  descent ;  Sept.  Avvovd  [but 
Vat,  MS.  omits] ;  Vulg.  Aoa),  a  town  in  the  tribe  of 
Zebulan,  on  the  southern  border  east  of  Kimroon  (Josh. 
xix,  13).  Eusebius  and  Jerome  {Onatnast,  s.  v.  Anna) 
speak  only  of  another  place  by  the  same  name  ten  miles 
south  of  Neapolis.  As  Neah  is  stated  to  have  been  not 
far  from  Rimmon  ("  methoar,"  L  e. "  which  pertains  to" 
Ncah),  it  lay  perhaps  at  the  modem  site  Nimrin,  a  little 
west  of  Kum  Uattin  (Robinson,  Later  Betearcku,  p.  341, 
note).    See  Tribk. 

Neal,  Danibi^  an  Englbh  disaentiag  divine  and 
ecclesiastical  writer  of  considerable  eminence,  was  bom 
in  London  Dec  14, 1678.     His  early  education  was  re- 
ceived at  Merchant  Tailors'  School   About  1696  or  1697 
he  was  offered  a  foundation  at  St.  John^s  College,  Ox- 
ford ;  but  feeling  that  be  could  not  conscientiously  meet 
the  religious  demands  involved  in  his  acceptance,  he 
went  to  a  dissenter's  academy,  conducted  by  the  cele- 
brated Uev.  Thomas  Bowe,  to  whom  Dr.  Watts  address- 
ed his  animated  ode,  called  Free  Philotophy.     After 
three  years'  study  in  this  school,  he  went  abroad  and 
studied  in  the  Dutch  universities  of  Utrecht  and  Ley- 
den.    Near  the  close  of  1703  Neal  returned  to  England, 
enjoying  at  this  time  the  society  of  the  afterwards  cele- 
brated Dr.  Lardner.     Shortly  after  his  return  home  he 
was  ordained  minister  of  the  Independent  body,  and  be- 
came assistant  to  Dr.  Singleton,  the  pastor  of  a  oongre- 
gation  in  Aldersgate  Street;  and  at  the  death  of  the 
latter  was  chosen  as  successor.     He  continued  in  this 
position  until  within  a  year  of  his  death,  which  occurred 
April  4,  1743.    As  a  pastor,  Mr.  Neal  met  with  more 
than  usual  success ;  even  as  a  young  man,  while  yet  the 
assistant  of  Dr.  Singleton,  men  of  all  stations  came  to 
hear  him  preach;  and  so  largely  did  his  congrega- 
tion increase  that  when  he  ministered  to  his  people  as 
sole  pastor  a  new  church  had  to  be  secured.    He  was 
known  far  beyond  the  pale  of  his  own  congr^ation, 
and  frequently  invited  to  lecture  in  the  interests  of 
Christianity  and  on  Protestant  polemics.   Mr.  Neal  had 
an  eas}',  agreeable  manner,  both  in  the  style  and  in  the 
delivery  of  his  sermons,  free  from  affectation.    In  con- 
versation, he  knew  how  to  mix  grave  and  pradent  in- 
struction or  advice  with  a  becoming  cheerfulness,  which 
made  his  company  pleasing  and  profitable.     Yet,  not- 
withstanding these  official  duties,  in  the  discharge  of 
which  he  was  eminently  faithful,  he  found  leisure  for 
valuable  literary  labors ;  and  the  name  of  Daniel  Neal 
-will  for  some  time  to  come  figure  prominentiy  in  Eng- 
lish  eccle»astical   history.      H|^   chief  work  is  the 
Jiittory  of  the  PuritfttUf  which  is  written  with  great 
minuteness  and  accuracy,  though  it  reflects  seriously 
and  often  unjustly  on  the  English  establishment,  and 
frequently  palliates  the  errors  of  the  Puritans.    It  was 
originally  published  in  4  vols.  8vo,  the  first  of  which 
ap{)eared  in  1732,  and  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  in 
1733, 1736,  and  1738  respectively.     It  has  since  passed 
through  many  editions  (Amer.  ed.  revised,  corrected, 
and  enlarged  with  additional  notes  by  John  O.  Charles, 
A.M.  [N.  Y.  1844],  2  vols.  8vo,  and  often  since).     The 
first  volume  was  reviewed  by  Dr.  Maddox,  bishop  of  St. 
Asaph,  and  the  remaining  volumes  by  Dr.Zachary  Grey. 
To  the  former  Neal  himself  replied ;  and  an  answer  was 
^iven  to  the  latter  by  Dr.  Toulmin,  in  an  edition  of 
Xeal's  History  published  in  1793-7.     Various  opinions 
have  been  expresseil  on  the  character  and  value  of 
N^eal's  History,  yet  no  English  critic  has  ever  question- 
etl  Neal's  honesty.     Bishop  Warbuiton  considered  it 
grossly  unjust  to  the  Anglican  establishment,  but  he 
never  impugned  Neal's  integrity.     Bickersteth,  him- 
self of  the  establishment,  calls  it  ^a  valuable  and  in- 
structive history,  with  a  strong  bias  in  favor  of  his  sub- 
jects, but  an  upright  mind"  {Christian  Stmlent,  p.  514). 
The  truth  is,  Neal  is  about  as  far  from  the  mark,  as  a 
historian,  as  Heylin;  and  Disraeli  has  well  said  that 
'*  Heylin,  in  his  History  of  the  PresbyterianSf  blackens 


them  as  so  many  political  devils;  and  Neal,  in  his 
History  of  the  Puritans^  blanches  them  into  a  sweet 
and  almon<l  whiteness"  (MisoelL  of  Lit,  ed.  1840,  p.  298; 
oomp.  p.  307, 308).     Neal's  other  publications  are  a  num- 
ber of  separate  Sermons,  1722,  1723,  1726,  1727,  1785 
(nine  are  in  a  collection  of  Ijedures  by  several  divines, 
1735, 2  vols.  8vo) :— -4  Soiemn  Prayer  against  the  Plague, 
1721 : — three  Tracts  in  vindication  of  his  History  of 
the  Puritans,  1720, 1734, 1739 ;  and  the  following  works: 
1.  History  of  New  KngUmd:   containing  an  account 
of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  country 
to  the  year  1700;  to  which  is  added  an  Appendix, 
containing  their  charter,  their  ecclesiastical  discipline, 
and  their  municipal  laws  (Lond.  1720,  2  vols.  8vo; 
again,  1747,  2  vols.  8vo;  see  Dr.  Watts's  Letter  to  Dr. 
Cotton  Mather,  1720,  in  Mass,  Hist,  ColL  vol.  iv)  :—2. 
Narrative  of  the  Method  and  Success  ofjnoadating  tfte 
Small-Pox  in  New  England,  by  Mr.  Betijtimiti  Colman, 
etc  1722,  8vo.     See  Li/'e  by  Dr.  Toulmin,  in  Neal's 
History  of  the  Puritans;  Wilson's  HisL  of  IHssenting 
Churdus;  Bpgue  and  Bennett's  Hist,  of  Dissenters,  ii, 
374;  Funeral  Setmon  on  Neal,  bv  Jennings;  Skeats, 
Hist.  Free  Churches  of  England,  p.  257,  258,  280,  306; 
Prot.  Dissent,  Mag,  voL  i;   Smyth's  Aec^*,  on  Mod, 
Hist.  Lects.  xi,  xviii ;  Mosheim's  Ecdes.  Hist. ;  Thomas 
Moore's  Memoirs  (1853),  iv,  159;  Lnwndes,  Bibl.  Man. 
1823 ;  Watts's  Bihl.  Brit.  s.  v. ;  Darting,  Cyclop.  Bibliog. 
ii,  2160 ;  I^td.  Quar.  Rev.  x,  90  (by  Robert  Southey) ; 
North  Amer.  Rev.  Ix,  216  (by  E.  P.Whipple;  see  his 
Essays  and  Reviews,  i,  208) ;  Meth.  Quar,  Rev.  v,  54  (by 
D.  Belcher) ;  Princeton  Rev.  xvii,  1 ;  Christ.  Rev.  viii, 
481;  CArMf.A>tfm.xxxviii,126  (by  A.  Lamson) ;  Church 
Rev.  vol.  ix ;  A  mer.  Presb.  TheoL  Rev.  Jan.  1867.  (J.  H. W.) 
Neale,  John  Mason,  a  noted  English  divine, 
celebrated  as  a  hymnologist  and  writer  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal history,  and  as  a  successful  educator,  was  bom  in 
London  Jan.  24, 1818,  and  was  educated  at  Cambridge 
University,  Trinity  College,  class  of  1840,  where  he  took 
the  members*  prize  in  1888,  and  the  Seatonian  prize  for 
a  sacred  poem  nine  times  between  1845-61.    Neale  en- 
tered into  holy  orders  in  1842,  and  became  incumbent  of 
Crawley,  in  Sussex,  which  position  he  held  until  1846, 
when  he  was  api>ointed  warden  of  the  Sackrille  College, 
East  Grinstead.  He  died  at  East  Grinstead,  Aug.  6, 1866. 
Of  High-Chureh  proclivities^  he  identified  himself  with 
tbe  various  movements  of  the  Ritualists,  and  in  1855 
caused  a  sisterhood  to  be  founded,  named  St«  Margaret. 
Neale  was  a  voluminous  writer,  his  publications  being 
some  seventy  in  number.   His  most  important  work  is  his 
History  of  the  Holy  Eastern  Church,  vols,  i  and  ii  form- 
ing a  general  introduction  (London,  1850, 8vo) ;  vols,  iii 
and  iv  covering  the  Patriarchate  of  Alexandria  (ibid. 
1847, 8vo) ;  voL  v  treating  of  the  PatrifirchtUe  of  An- 
iioch  (ibid.  1874,  8vo).    This  work  is  highly  esteem- 
ed by  all  students  of  Oriental  Church  history.     It  is  a 
learned  and  laborious  work,  and  in  the  parrs  of  which 
it  treats  forms  a  valuable  compend.     Based  as  it  is  on 
the  original  sources,  it  is  an  invaluable  contribution  to 
ecclesiastical  history,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr. 
Neale  did  not  live  to  complete  it.     See  Edinb.  Review, 
evil,  322  sq.      Other  valuable  works  by  Mr.  Neale 
are,  Seguentia  ex  missalibus  Germanicis  (1852)  :^ Me- 
dieval Preachers  and  Mediatal  Preaching  (1857): — 
History  of  the  so-called  Jansenist  Church  of  Holland 
(1858)  '.--Commentary  on  the  Psalms  (1860)  '.-^Essays  on 
Liturgiology  and  Church  History  {\SGSy.— The  Liturgies 
(in  Greek)  of  St,  Mark,  St.  James,  St,  Clement,  St.  Chry- 
sostom,  and  St,  Basil  (1868).     Dr.  Neale  figures  as  a 
hymnologist  substantially,  as  in  so  many  other  depart- 
ments of  Christian  labor,  not  so  much  because  of  his 
original  contributions  as  for  his  antiquarian  reseai-ch- 
es,  especially  his  translations  of  ancient  and  mediieval 
hymns.     11  is  most  valued  translation  is  that  of  the 
celebrated  poem  of  Bernard  of  Clugny,  entitled  De  Con- 
temptu  Mitndi,  portions  of  which  are  found  in  many  of 
our  best  hymn-books  in  the  three  hymns,  **  Brief  life  is 
here  our  portion,"  "For  thee,  O  dear,  dear  country," 
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and  ^'  Jenisalem  the  golden."  Among  his  contributions 
to  hytnnolog%%  besides  those  already  mentioned,  are, 
Mediaval  liyntnsy  Sequences,  etc.  (1851 ;  also  a  second 
edition)  : — Hymni  Ecdetia  (1851) : — Hymns  for  Chil- 
dren (sixth  edition,  \%fA):—HymM  for  the  Sick: — 
Hymns  of  the  Kastem  Church  (1868;  new  edition,  with 
introduction,  1871):— Cf/ro&/or  Christmas-Tide  (1868). 
Several  of  his  hymns  have  become  the  common  prop- 
erty of  £nglish- speaking  people.  Dr.  Schaff  has  in- 
cc>rporat.ed  two  of  them  in  his  Christ  in  Sony,  p.  125, 
286.     (J.H.W.) 

Neale,  Leonard,  D.D.,  an  American  Roman  Cath- 
olic prelate,  was  bom  in  the  state  of  Maryland  in  1746, 
and  was  educated  at  the  Roman  Catholic  coUege  in 
Baltimore.  He  entered  holy  orders  after  he  had  en- 
joyed further  superior  educational  advantages  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  rapidly  rose  to  distinction.  In  1800 
he  was  consecrated  coadjutor  to  archbbhop  Carroll  of 
Baltimore,  and  in  1815  became  his  successor  in  the 
archiepiscopate.  Archbishop  Neale  died  at  George- 
town, D.  C,  June  18, 1817.  He  was  highly  respected 
by  the  Protestants  of  this  country  for  his  Christian 
zeal  and  his  broad  views  cm  religious  toleration. 

Neale,  Samuel,  a  highly-esteemed  Quaker  preach- 
er, was  bom  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  in  1729.  He  began 
preaching  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  years,  and  travelled 
in  England,  Holland,  and  Germany,  everywhere  preach- 
ing the  Gospel  of  Christ.  In  1753  he  returned  from 
this  journey,  and  settled  within  the  compass  of  £den- 
berr)'  and  liathangan.  He  died  about  1760.  See  Jan- 
ney,  Hist,  ofFtiends,  iii,  282. 

Neander,  Christoph  Friedrioh,  a  German 
theologian  and  hymnologist,  was  bom  at  Ekau  in  1724, 
and  was  educated  at  HaUe  from  1740  to  1743.  He  en- 
tered the  ministry,  and  became  pastor  at  Kubillen,  a  place 
in  the  German  province  of  West  Russia;  in  1756  at 
Grfinzhof,  in  the  same  vicinity;  in  1775  at  DoUensch; 
and  in  17^  was  honored  with  the  superintendency  of 
the  whole  province.  He  died  in  1802.  Neander  wrote 
many  Christian  songs,  of  which  a  collection  was  pub- 
lished at  Riga  in  1772,  and  so  extensive  was  the  cir- 
culation that  several  editions  were  reached.  The  third 
edition  was  brought  out  in  1779.  He  also  prepared  a 
hymn-book  for  the  province.  See  £.  von  der  Becke, 
Leben  des  Christoph  Friedrich  Neander,  herausgegeben 
yon  Tiedge  (Berlin,  1804^  8vo). 

Neander,  Daniel  Amadens,  a  Grerman  Protes- 
tant prelate  of  distinction,  was  bom  at  Lengenfeld,  in 
Saxony,  Nov.  17, 1775,  and  was  educated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Leipsic  He  entered  the  ministry,  and  became  pas- 
tor at  the  little  village  of  Fleromingen,  near  Naumburg; 
in  1817  was  made  pastor  and  superintendent  at  Merse- 
burg;  in  1828  court  preacher,  and  a  little  later  counsel- 
lor to  the  minister  of  cultus  and  pastor  of  St.  Peter*s  at 
Berlin;  in  1829  <irst  general  superintendent  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Brandenburg,  and  director  of  the  Consistory' ; 
and  finally,  in  1830,  bishop  of  the  Evangelical  Church. 
In  1858,  by  his  own  request^  he  was  granted  a  supemu- 
meraiy  relation,  and  afler  1865,  when  he  was  relieved  of 
all  ecclesiastical  duties,  he  lived  quietly  in  retirement 
until  his  death,  Nov.  18, 1869.  The  bishop  enjoyed  the 
confidence  and  esteem  of  th^  Pnissian  Church,  to  which 
he  rendered  great  service  in  1829  by  settling  the  contro- 
versy which  then  agitated  it,  because  of  the  intended  in- 
tHKluction  of  the  king's  agenda  for  the  communion  ser- 
vice into  the  liturgy.  **  This  diflScnlt  controversy  was 
finaUy  settled  principally  by  an  arrangement  proposed  by 
bishop  Neander,  according  to  which  a  new  revision  of 
the  liturgy  was  to  be  made  by  the  ecclesiastical  authori- 
ties, with  special  reference  to  the  roost  important  objec- 
tions (1829).  As  this  presented  to  the  worshippers  a 
choice  of  several  forms,  and  paid  respect  to  provincial 
usages,  and  as  the  rights  of  the  Church  were  preserved 
and  were  duly  honored  by  the  government,  it  was  ac- 
cepted without  diflliculty.  Accordingly,  since  1830,  the 
agenda  has  possessed  the  authority  of  law,  and  but  one 


evangelical  national  Chorch  has  been  known  in 
(Hase,  CA.  Hist.  p.  568).  Bishop  Neander  wrote,  Ifie 
erste  merheurdige  Geistererschekamg  dea  19  Jdkrk, 
(Dresden,  1804) ;  published  some  of  his  Serwsun  (BcaL 
1826,  2  vols.);  and  edited  with  Bietschneider  n.  Gokl- 
hom  the  Journal  fur  Prediger.     (J.  H.W.) 

Neander,  Joachim,  a  German  Reformed  minift> 
ter,  noted  as  the  first  and  the  best  of  the  hrmn-writen 
of  the  Reformed  Church,  and  also  as  a  participant  in  tl^ 
Labadistic  movement,  was  b(Hm  at  Bremen,  pccl»biT 
about  1650.     He  studied  theology  in  the  higli  scboui 
of  Bremen,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  and 
adopted  the  principles  of  Untcrejk.    In  his  early  cxrea 
as  a  student  he  was  wUd  and  careless,  and  much  gives 
to  jesting  about  religious  matters.    Thoa  one  day  he 
and  two  of  his  comrades  went  into  St.  Martin's  Chmrh. 
with  the  intention  of  making  a  jest  of  the  service,  Un 
the  sermon  touched  his  conscience  so  deeply  thai  be  de^ 
termined  to  visit  the  preacher  in  private,  and  finom  thai 
time  he  began  to  lead  a  more  dmimspect  life.     Hn 
love  of  the  chase,  however,  still  clung  to  him  ;  and  oe 
one  occasion  he  followed  his  game  on  foot  so  far  that 
night  came  on  and  he  utteriy  lost  his  waj'  among:  rocky 
and  woody  hills,  w^here  the  climbing  was  ^flicnlt  erea 
in  daylight.     He  wandered  about  for  some  time,  arid 
suddenly  discovered  that  he  was  in  a  most  dang<err«» 
position,  and  that  one  step  forward  would  have  thrcmu 
him  over  a  precipice.     A  feeling  of  horror  canoe  over 
him  that  almost  deprived  him  of  the  power  of  mocioo : 
and  in  this  extremity  he  prayed  earnestly  to  God  for 
help,  vowing  an  entire  devotion  of  himself  to  his  ser> 
vice  in  the  future.    All  at  once  Neander'a  coarage  rr> 
turned;  he  felt  as  if  a  hand  were  leading  him,  azid,  (4- 
lowing  the  path  thus  indicated,  he  at  length  reached 
his  home  in  safety.    From  that  day  he  kept  his  Ti^m, 
and  a  complete  change  took  place  in  his  mode  of  fifip. 
From  Bremen  Neander  went  to  continue  his  studies  fcr 
the  ministry  at  Heidelberg ;  and  upon  the  oomplecir*!! 
of  his  university  course  visited  with  classmates  at  Frank- 
fort-on -the -Main,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  K<i 
the  Hetists  who  flourished  there  at  that  time  nmlcr 
the  leadership  of  the  noted  Spener,  with  whom  Neas- 
der  formed  a  warm  friendship  which  lasted  throofrh  CJie. 
In  1674  Neander  was  made  rector  of  the  Latin  school  at 
Dnsseldorf.  and  he  distinguished  himself  greatly  by  bt^ 
success  both  as  a  teacher  and  a  preacher.     His  zeal  aaai 
his  Labadistic  tendencies,  however,  carried  him  too  far. 
and  in  1676  he  was  dismissed  from  the  school,  as  well  a* 
forbidden  to  preach  until  he  should  make  reparsriiA. 
As  he  refused  to  comply  with  the  demand  of  the  schcnl 
authorities  he  was  obKged  to  quit  the  town,  and  tbtwijck 
his  pupils  loved  him  so  dearly  that  he  could  have  brM 
his  place  by  encouraging  them  to  insubordinate  meas» 
ures,  he  counselled  submission  and  left  the  place.     It 
was  summer  time,  and,  feeling  himself  utteriy  friendksfw 
he  wandered  out  to  a  deep  and  beautiful  ^len  near 
Mettmann  on  the  Rhine,  and  there  he  lived  f«jr  some 
months  in  a  cavern  which  is  still  known  by  the  nsaet 
of  ^  Neander's  Cave."    It  was  during  the  period  of  this 
retreat  that  the  greater  part  of  his  hymna  were  writtea. 
Finally,  on  Feb.  17, 1677,  he  signeil  a  confession  of  hi« 
errors,  condemning  the  schism  of  the  Labadista.  ai^'l 
all  reunion  held  without  the  participation  of  the  miob- 
ters  and  elders.    He  rose  at  once  in  popular  fisvor,  a»  1 
shortly  after  his  retum  to  Bremen,  in  1679,  was  made 
third  pastor  of  St.  Martin's — the  very  church  he  had  cncv 
entered  in  mockery;  but  he  only  pieached  there  x^ae 
year,  and  died  at  Easter  in  1680.    Neander's  hymi»^  71 
in  number,  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  1G79,  nnder  the 
title,  A  u.  Q,  Joachim  Meanders  Glauh'  v.  IJebemlun^ 
avfgemuntert  durch  einfaltige  Bundediedrr  a.  Ikm^fanl- 
men,  etc.     Some  of  them  were  first  introdoced  in  tbr 
Darmstadt  Hymn-book  in  1698,  and  approved  of  aflcp- 
wards  in  the  synods  of  Julich,  Cleve,  and  Berg  in  I73L 
and  of  Mark  in  1784.   Some  of  them  had  been  set  to  mu- 
sic composed  by  Neander  himself.   Neando^  style  in  lit* 
I  hymns  is  unequal;  occauonal  hciahneaB  oontnaia  wick 
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fine  musical  lines,  but  there  is  a  glow,  a  sweetness,  and 
a  depth  about  his  hymns  that  have  made  many  of 
them  justly  and  lastingly  popular  among  the  German 
people.  See  Max  Gobel,  Geschickte  d.  ckristL  Lebens 
i,  <L  rheinuch-westphaHsckeH  Kirche ;  Kohlmann,  Joa^ 
chim  Neander^  s.  Herkommen  «.  t,  GeburUjahvy  in  the 
Brform.  Kirchenzeitung  (1856) ;  Reitz,  Hutorie  d.  Wie- 
derg^renen ;  Winterfeld,  Evangtlischer  Kirchengeaang ; 
Koch,  Ge*cK  des  Kirchen-Liedea ;  Winkworth,  Chris- 
tian Shtgeri  of  Germai^j  p.  284-288 ;  Saunders,  Evenings 
with  the  Saci-ed  Pods,  p.  112-1 16.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Neander,  Johann  August  'Wilhelm,  uni- 
versally conceded  to  be  by  far  the  greatest  of  ecclesias- 
tical historians,  and  sumamed  the  father  of  modem 
Church  history,  was  bom  in  the  university  town  of 
G5ttingen,  (xermany,  January  15, 1789,  a  time  memor- 
able as  introducing  the  fearful  drama  of  the  French  Rev- 
olution, when  the  moral  atmosphere  was  infected  with 
deadly  poisons,  and  black  and  thickening  clouds  were 
spread  over  the  political  and  religious  horizon.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  Jewish  merchant,  Alendel  by  name,  who  at 
one  time  had  been  prominent  in  commercial  circles;  but, 
reduced  by  reverses,  was  now  travelling  in  little  out-of- 
the-way  country  towns,  selling  such  goods  as  oould  be 
easily  carried  about,  and  would  find  a  ready  market 
among  the  poorer  classes.  Mendel  was  honorably  con- 
nected by  blood-ties  with  some  of  the  best  of  German 
Jewish  families,  among  them  the  Mendelssohns.  He 
was  a  pious  Jew,  and  David,  as  the  boy  was  named  at 
circumcision,  was  carefully  trained  religiously  and  intel- 
lectually. At  eight  years  of  age  he  was  admitted  as 
student  to  the  Johanneum  Gymnasium  at  Hamburg, 
whither  his  parents  had  removed.  At  this  place  the 
Jewish  boy  enjoyed  the  friendship  and  daily  association 
of  Vamhagen  von  £nse,  Chamisso,  the  poet,  Wilhelm 
Neumann,  the  composer,  etc  Already  the  abstract, 
lofty,  and  pure  genius  of  Neander  was  beginning  to 
show  itself.  It  is  related  that  a  bookseller  in  the  town 
was  struck  with  the  frequent  visits  to  his  shop  of  a 
bashful,  ungainly  boy,  who  used  to  steal  in  and  seize 
upon  some  emdite  volume  that  no  one  else  would  touch, 
and  utterly  lose  himself  for  hours  together  in  study. 
This  was  no  other  than  our  David  MendeL  Plato  and 
Plutarch  were  his  favorite  classics;  and  many  a  spare 
hour  out  of  school  not  spent  in  that  old  book-stall  was 
devoted  to  the  study  of  these  ancient  masters  of  wisdom. 
The  modem  writers  also  engaged  his  attention;  and 
thoughtfully  he  perused  several  works  on  Christianity, 
among  them  that  famous  work  of  Schleiermacher  enti- 
tled Discourses  on  Religion,  which  appeared  in  1799,  ad- 
dressed to  the  cultivated  despisers  of  religion,  and  aim- 
ing to  show  the  evils  arising  in  society  out  of  indiffer- 
ence to  the  Christian  faith  and  the  practices  which  it 
demands.  The  thoughtful  Jewish  boy  was  strack  with 
the  reasonable  demands  made  of  humanity  by  a  self- 
sacrificing  Saviour;  was  convinced  that  he  who  taught 
such  ethics  and  demanded  of  his  followers  such  a  life 
was  more  than  man.  Long  was  the  struggle  between 
a  faithful  adherence  to  what  his  parents,  especially  his 
pious  mother,  had  taught  him ;  but  finally,  convinced 
of  his  false  position,  no  obstacles  could  hold  him  back, 
and  in  1806  he  publicly  renounced  Judaism,  and  was 
baptized,  adopting,  in  allusion  to  the  religious  change 
which  he  had  experienced,  the  name  of  Neander  (from 
the  Greek  vioQ  dvrip,  i.  e.  new  man),  and  as  his  Christian 
or  baptismal  names  those  of  his  Christian  teacher,  Jo- 
hann Guriitt^  then  principal  of  the  Johanneum,  and  of 
his  friends  August  Vamhagen  and  Wilhelm  Neumann. 
Neander's  sisters  and  brothers,  and  later  his  mother  also, 
followed  his  example.  In  the  year  of  his  admission 
into  the  Christian  Church  he  went  to  Halle  as  a  student 
of  theology,  devoting  himself  with  wonderful  ardor  and 
success  to  his  task.  Neander*s  favorite  professor  was 
lie  whose  work  had  caused  the  Jew  to  embrace  Christ  as 
the  Messiah,  and  Schleiermacher  in  turn  greatly  inter- 
este<t  himself  in  his  convert  and  st4ideiit.  But  much 
more  intinuite  was  Neander's  relation  to  Prof.  Knapj), 


then  the  only  Pietistic  representative  at  Halle.  The 
sudden  defeat  of  the  Pnissians  at  Jena,  Oct.  14,  1806, 
threw  Halle  open  to  the  French  invaders,  and  three 
days  later  the  students  of  that  high  school  were  forced 
to  quit  it  and  seek  elsewhere  educational  advantages. 
Neander  went  to  Gottingen,  and  there  he  studied  for 
three  years  under  Planck,  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  rep- 
utation as  a  Church  historian ;  he  next  retumed  to  Ham- 
burg, expecting  to  enter  the  ministry,  but  was  preventeii 
in  this  step  b}'  a  call  as  lecturer  to  the  University  of 
Heidelberg.  He  had  been  here  only  a  short  time  when 
he  was  appointed  extraordinary  professor  of  theology,  so 
great  was  his  success  as  a  lecturer.  In  1813  the  then 
newly-established  Univeraity  of  Berlin  needed  a  pro- 
fessor of  Church  history.  Neander  had  created  consid- 
erable sensation  by  his  monograph  on  Julian  and  his 
TimeSf  and  the  well-informed  king  of  Prussia  selected 
Neander  for  the  vacant  chair.  Schleiermacher,  De 
Wette,  and  Marheineke  were  already  engaged,  and  Ne- 
ander soon  figured  as  prominently  as  any  of  his  col- 
leagues. For  the  remainder  of  his  life  he  was  ardently 
at  work  for  the  advancement  of  Christianity  and  in  the 
interests  of  the  university.  He  especially  enjoyed  im- 
mense celebritv  as  a  lecturer.  Even  Schleiermacher 
had  a  limited  circle  of  auditors  compared  with  the 
throngs  who  went  to  hear  Neander.  Students  fiocked 
to  him  not  only  fn»m  all  parts  of  Germany,  but  from  the 
most  distant  Protestant  countries.  Many  Roman  Cath- 
olics, even,  were  among  his  auditors;  and  it  is  said  that 
there  is  hardly  a  great  preacher  in  Germany  who  is  not 
more  or  less  penetrated  with  his  ideas.  Perhaps  no  pro- 
fessor was  ever  so  much  loved  by  his  students  as  Nean- 
der. He  used  to  give  the  poorer  ones  tickets  to  his  lect- 
ures, and  to  supply  them  with  clothes  and  money.  In 
1822>-3  MQhler,  the  distinguished  Roman  polemic,  was 
one  of  Neander's  hearers;  and  after  paying  a  tribute  to 
the  different  celebrated  theologians  of  the  university, 
he  alludes  in  these  highly  eulogistic  terms  to  the  noted 
Church  historian :  **  Neander  embraces  everything,  even 
to  the  most  profound.  What  study  of  original  author- 
ities, what  judgment,  what  deep  religiousness,  what 
eamestness,  what  cleamess  and  precision  in  the  repre- 
sentation ;  how  living,  how  attractive  is  the  picture  of 
the  times  which  Neander  delineates !  In  how  master!  v 
a  manner  does  he  know  how  to  describe  the  men  who 
were  the  ruling  spirits  of  their  times ;  with  what  un- 
deviating  justice  does  he  apportion  praise  or  blame  to 
each ! . . .  Neander's  prelec^ons  will  be  ever  memorable 
to  me ;  they  will  have  decided  influence  on  ra^^  Church 
historical  labors.  His  private  life  is  pervaded  by  en- 
lightened piety ;  it  is  simple  as  the  conduct  of  a  village 
schoolmaster ;  his  character  is  lovable  and  unassuming 
in  the  highest  decree ;  he  knows  in  Berlin  no  street  but 
that  which  leads  him  to  the  university ;  he  knows  no 
persons  but  his  professional  colleagues ;  but  Origen,  Ter- 
tullian,  Augustine,  Chrysoetom,  St.  Bernard,  the  letters 
of  Boniface,  and  so  on — he  knows  these  profoundly.  His 
demeanor  is,  on  account  of  its  total  want  of  polish,  laugh- 
able, but  no  one  laughs  at  him  for  it;  unbounded  is  the 
reverence  and  love  which  his  students,  the  respect  which 
his  colleagues,  the  regard  which  the  government,  show 
towards  him"  (Worner,  Joh,  A .  3fdhler,  eui  LdiensbOd 
[Regensb.  1866],  p.  72-74), 

Neander  labored  eamestly  in  many  ways  up  to  a  few 
days  of  his  death,  and  when  the  final  earthly  hour  of 
work  had  passed  he  calmly  said  to  the  sorrowing  friends 
who  gathered  about  him,  "  I  am  weary ;  I  will  now  go 
to  sleep;"  and,  as  they  conducted  him  to  his  bed,  the 
place  of  his  last  repose,  he  whispered,  with  a  voice  of 
mellowing  affection,  ^Good-night,  good- night."  He 
slumbered  for  four  hours,  and  then  gently  and  almost 
imperceptibly  '*  breathed  himself  into  the  silent  and 
cold  sleep  of  death."  This  occurred  on  July  14, 185C. 
In  his  death  this  good  man  was  honored  as  in  his  life. 
The  day  of  his  obsequies  was  observed  as  a  public  holi- 
day in  Berlin.  A  vast  procession  followed  the  remains 
to  the  grave,  stretching  the  length  of  full  two  miles. 
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The  hearse  was  surrounded  by  students  bearing  lighted 
candles;  iii  frunt  of  the  body,  Neander^s  Uible  and 
(rreek  Testament  were  carried.  The  carriages  of  the 
king  and  princess  of  Prussia  fuUowed  in  the  procession ; 
and  at  the  grave  a  solemn  choral  was  sung  by  a  thou- 
sand voices,  and  a  discourse  was  pronounced  by  his 
friend,  the  noted  Dr.  Krummacher. 

In  his  outward  appearance  Dr.  Neander  was  a  real 
curiosity,  especially  in  the  lecture-room.  Dr.  Schaff 
thus  described  him  in  his  "Sketches  of  German  Di- 
vines," as  foreign  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Evan' 
ffelist :  "  Think  of  a  man  of  middle  size,  slender  frame, 
homely,  though  a  g(K>d-natured  and  benevolent  face, 
dark  and  strongly  Jewish  coniplexion,  deep-seated  but 
sparkling  eyes,  overshadowed  with  an  unusually  strong, 
bushy  pair  of  eyebrows,  black  hair  flowing  in  uncombed 
profusion  over  the  foreheaii,  an  old-fashioned  coat,  a 
white  cravat  carcleswlv  tied— as  often  behind  or  on  one 
side  of  the  neck  as  in  front — a  shabby  hat  set  aslant, 
jack-UN»ts  reaching  above  the  knees;  think  of  him 
either  sitting  at  home,  surrounded  by  books  on  the 
shelves,  the  table,  the  few  chairs,  and  all  over  the  floor, 
or  walking  Unt4:r  den  Linden  and  in  the  Thiergarten  of 
Berlin,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  his  sister  Hannchen  or  a 
faithful  student,  his  eyes  shut  or  looking  half-way  up  to 
heaven,  talking  theology  in  the  midst  of  the  noise  and 
fashion  of  the  city,  and  presenting  altogether  a  most 
singular  contrast  to  the  teeming  life  around  him,  stared 
at,  smiled  at,  wondered  at,  yet  respectfully  greeted  by 
all  who  knew  him ;  or,  finally,  standing  on  the  rostrum, 
pUying  with  a  couple  of  goose-quills  which  his  aman- 
uensis had  always  to  provide,  constantly  crossing  and 
rccn»ssing  his  feet,  bent  forward,  frequently  sinking  his 
head  to  discharge  a  morbid  flow  of  spittle,  and  then 
again  suddenly  throwing  it  on  high,  esi)ecially  when 
mused  to  polemic  zeal  against  pantheism  and  dead  for- 
malism, at  times  fairly  threatening  to  overturn  the 
desk,  and  yet  all  the  while  pouring  forth  with  the 
greatest  earnestness  and  enthusiasm,  without  any  other 
holp  than  that  of  some  illegible  notes,  an  uninterrupted 
flow  of  learning  and  thought  from  the  deep  and  pure 
foiuitain  of  the  initisr  life,  and  thus,  with  all  the  oddity 
of  the  outside,  at  once  aimmanding  the  veneration  and 
confidence  of  every  hearer:  and  you  have  a  picture  of 
Neander,  the  most  original  phenomenon  in  the  literary 
wt>rld  of  this  I9th  century"  (reprinted  in  his  Gei-many — 
its  Uviversilufftj  TheoU>gy,  and  Reliywit^  p.  2C9,  270). 

Neander  was  never  married,  and  belonged  to  those 
exceptions  where  celibacy  is  a  necessity  and  duty,  and 
a  means  of  greater  usefulness  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 
A  congenial  sister  kept  house  for  Neander,  and  attended 
to  his  wants  with  the  most  tender  care.  The  childlike 
intercourse  of  this  original  couple  had  something  very 
touching.  He  was  almost  as  helpless  as  a  child  in 
matters  of  dress,  and  the  story  runs  that  he  once  started 
off  for  the  lecture-n)ora  in  his  morning-gown  and  sans 
culottes,  but  was  happily  overtaken  by  the  watchful 
sister;  also,  that  once,  ui  trying  a  new  pair  of  panta- 
loons, he  kept  on  the  old  ones,  drew  the  left  half  over 
the  right  leg,  and  cut  the  other  off  with  a  pair  of  scissors 
as  superfluous !  Si  non  e  vera,  e  ben  trovaio.  His  cloth- 
ing was  of  the  most  simple  sort,  and  hardly  fit  for  a 
gentleman.  His  m<H{eration  in  eating  and  drinkuig  re- 
mindeil  one  of  the  self-denial  of  old  ascetics,  like  St. 
Anthony  of  Egypt,  who  ate  only  once  every  throe  days, 
and  thou  felt  ashamed,  as  an  immortal  spirit,  to  be  in 
need  of  earthly  fiHMl.  Yet  Neander  was  extremely  hospi- 
table, and  invited  his  friends  often  to  dinner,  and  while 
they  were  enjoying  the  provisions  of  the  table  he  talked 
to  them  theology  and  religion,  or  branched  out  occa- 
sionally intx)  harmless  humor  and  the  more  trifling  top- 
ics of  the  «lav,  ns  far  as  thev  came  to  his  notice.  His 
heart  was  open  to  frieiulship,  and  his  faithful  memory 
seldom  forgot  one  who  once  had  made  an  impression 
ujxm  him,  though  he  wete  only  a  transient  visitor. 
Kvery  stranger  with  proper  recommendations  was  cor- 
diall\'  welcome  in  his  studv  at  the  fixed  hour  of  conver- 


sation (between  five  and  seven  in  the  evening),  or  at  h'f 
table,  and  he  showed  himself  as  obliging  as  cuuki  pii^> 
bly  be  expected  from  a  man  so  unpractical  and  bel|  b  » 
as  Neander.  Generally  he  plunged  st  onoe  into  tLe 
deepest  theological  discussions,  opening  bis  nuDd  waA. 
freely  with  little  ]vudentiai  regard  to  men  or  cirtum- 
stances.  So  he  shocked  manv  a  Puritan  and  Fre«bvtf- 
rian  by  inviting  them  to  dumer  cm  Sooday,  bat  al«ray» 
won  their  esteem  and  love  by  the  enaemble  t*f  hi»  iLc- 
ology  and  character.  He  spoke  Englis-h  fluently,  al- 
though not  quite  correctly.  The  studenta  he  gathered 
around  him  one  evening  every  week  to  a  fiorial  lea  %t^ 
familiar  conversation.  There  he  gave  free  vc  nt  to  sH 
that  agitat«<l  his  mind,  and  rejoiced  or  troubled  hi? 
heart,  concerning  the  state  of  the  Church  and  the  nwvc- 
ments  of  theological  science. 

As  a  man  and  a  Christian,  Dr.  Neander  was  univer- 
sally esteemed.  Indeed  his  character,  rrligi<Hisly  eco- 
sidered,  is  of  so  noble  a  Christian  type  that  it  caBs  for 
special  notice.  Ardently  and  pntfoundly  devotiiwal 
sympathetic,  cheerful,  profusely  benevoli-nt,  aiHi  witb- 
out  a  shadow  of  selfishness  resting  on  his  aoul,  he  in- 
spired universal  reverence,  and  was  hinu>clf,  by  ib» 
mild  and  attractive  sanctity  of  his  life,  «a  powerful  as 
argument  on  behalf  of  Christianity  aa  \n*  writini^s. 
The  childlike  simplicity  of  his  character  was  braolitnl 
Everything  like  vanity  and  {HVtence  was  as  fortipi  to 
him  as  if  he  dwelt  on  a  different  planet.  A  recnit  (kr- 
mau  writer  calls  him  a  "Protestant  monk  or  saini, 
whose  world  was  the  cloister  of  the  inner  man,  out  i4. 
which  he  worked  and  taught  for  the  gotMl  of  the  ChurcK' 
We  do  not  wonder  when  it  is  said  that  Neander  s  salo- 
tAry  influence  on  the  religious  sentiments  and  state  <d 
Germany  are  far  above  that  of  ani*  other  man  in  iim 
century.  He  was  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  iW 
changes  introduced  into  the  Protestant  eic!tal>li»hiaem 
of  Prussia,  and  of  the  compromise  of  the  Lutheran  «B«i 
Calvinistic  oonfessiona.  He  is  also  believed  to  bare 
contributed  more  than  any  other  single  individual  w 
the  overthrow,  on  the  one  side,  of  that  anti-htstnical 
rationalism,  and,  on  the  other,  of  thai  dead  I^tbcfss 
formalism,  from  both  of  which  the  religious  life  of  Citr- 
many  had  so  long  suffered.  His  influence  waa  so  great 
as  to  lead  v6ry  many  of  the  yoimg  men  of  the  father- 
land to  embrace  the  vital  doctrines  of  Chrtsuanity.  fur 
his  own  theological  views  were  more  positive  and  evan- 
gelical than  thoae  entertained  by  any  of  his  ooUeagoes. 
He  shared  with  the  most  orthodox  of  them  the  opiitiic 
that  religion  is  based  upon  feeling.  The  Christian  -*«««- 
sciousness*'  was  the  sum  of  his  theology.  "  By  thi«  t«  nn." 
said  be,  'Ms  designated  the  power  of  the  ChristiaB  faith 
in  the  subjective  life  of  the  single  indiridual,  in  ibe 
congregation,  and  in  the  Church  geneimlly:  a  power 
independent  and  ruling  according  to  its  own  hiw—ibst 
which,  according  to  the  word  of  our  Lonl,  most  fir» 
form  the  leaven  of  every  other  historical  developfDeat 
of  mankind."  Neander's  motto, "  Pectus  est,  qnod  the- 
ologum  facit,"  unfolds  his  whole  theological  system  and 
life  career.  The  Germans  call  his  creed  '^  Pi-ctoralism," 
in  view  of  the  inner  basis  of  his  faith.  With  him,  re- 
ligion amounts  to  nothing  without  Christ.  Nor  must 
Christ  be  the  mere  subject  of  study;  the  mi  and  it* 
manifold  affections  must  embrace  him.  The  banvD- 
ness  of  Judaism  is  done  away  in  him,  and  the  emptioew 
of  rationalistic  criticism  is  successfuUv  met  by  the  fill- 
ness  found  in  Christianity.  Sin  is  not  merely  burtfLi 
and  prejudicial,  but  it  induces  guilt  and  danger.  It  ca.i 
be  pardoned  ordy  through  the  death  and  mediation  cf 
Christ.  The  illustrations  of  devout  service  to  be  found 
in  the  history  of  the  Church  should  serve  as  exampkf 
for  succeeding  times.  Neander  therefore  spent  murb 
of  the  careful  labor  of  hia  life  in  portraying  prrioriMflt 
charactera ;  for  it  was  his  opinion  that  individuals  mat- 
times  combine  the  features  of  their  times,  the  virtaes  'f 
the  vices  prevalent;  and  that  if  these  individualities  be 
clearly  defined  the  Church  is  furnished  with  valuable  )»• 
sons  for  centuries.    The  work  which  he  puhiiBhed  when 
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bat  twenty«4wo  years  of  age,  Julian  the  Apostate  (Leipa. 
1812;  tiatiisL  by  G.  V.  Cox,  N.  Y.  1860, 12mo),  was  the 
bediming  of  a  aeries  of  similar  monographs  designed  to 
show  the  importance  of  the  individual  in  history,  and 
to  point  out  great  crises  in  the  religions  life  of  man. 
He  subsequently  produced  SU  Berruird  (Berl.  1813) : — 
Gnosticism  (1818):—^/.  Chrysostom  (1821,  2  vols.):— 
Dtnkwurdufkeit^n  aus  der  Gesch,  des  Christenthums  tmd 
des  f/eistlichm  Lebent  (1822, 3  vols. ;  8d  ed.  1845-46) ;  in 
an  English  dress,  entitled  The  Uistory  of  the  Christian 
Rtligum  and  Church  durvtg  the  first  Three  Centuries, 
transL  by  Henry  John  Rose  (2d  ed.  Lond.  1842,  2  vols. 
8vo):— rerttftfim  (1826):— (iMcAicAte  der  PJtanzung 
untl  Leitung  der  Kiriche  durch  die  Apostd  (Hamb.  1832- 
33,  2  vols.;  4th  ed.  1847;  History  of  the  Planting  and 
Training  of  the  Christian  Church  by  the  Apostles,  transl. 
from  the  German  by  J.  £.  RyUnd  [Lond.  1851,  2  vols, 
sro.  8vo]) : — Das  l^Hten  Jesu  Christi  in  semem  geschichtlir 
chen  Zusammenhange,  written  as  a  reply  to  Strauss's  work 
(Hamb.  1837;  5th  ed.  1853;  The  Life  of  Jesus  Christ  in 
it*  historical  Connection  and  historical  Deffelt^ment,tnLmi 
from  the  4th  German  ed.  by  John  M'Clintock,  D.D., 
LL.U.,  and  Charies  £.  Bluraenthal  [N.  Y.  1848,  8vo]) : 
—  Wissenschciftliche  Abhandhmgen,  published  by  Jacobi 
(BerL  1851) : — Geschichte  der  Christlichen  Dogtnen,  also 
published  by  Jacobi  (1856) ;  in  English  entitled  fject- 
ures  on  the  History  of  Christian  Dogmas  (Lond.  1857,  2 
vols.  12mo).  To  these  may  be  added  a  few  practical 
commentaries  and  essays.  By  far  the  most  important 
of  these  works  is  his  Life  of  Christ,  which  has  a  polemic 
aim  against  Strauss.  This  is,  however,  only  a  small 
part  of  its  merits;  and  but  for  the  notes  an  ordinary 
reader  would  not  detect  any  such  specific  tendency.  It 
unfolds  the  life  of  the  Saviour  from  the  record  with 
great  clearness  and  skill;  it  invests  the  outlines  thus 
obtained  with  the  fresh  colors  of  life,  without  resorting 
to  forced  constructions  and  vain  imaginings;  and,  above 
all,  it  seeks,  with  childlike  humility  and  reverence,  to 
learn  and  exhibit  the  mind  of  the  Spirit.  The  charac- 
teristic of  spirituality,  strongly  stamped  upon  all  the 
works  of  this  great  writer,  is  especially  prominent  here. 
None,  we  think,  can  read  the  book  without  becoming 
not  merely  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  the  life  of 
Christ,  but  more  anxious  than  ever  to  drink  in  its  spirit. 
Nor  let  us  forget,  in  our  judgment  of  what  may  ap- 
pear to  OS  even  grave  errors  of  opinion  in  the  book,  that 
its  author  has  fought  for  every  step  of  ground  that  has 
been  gained  of  late  years  by  spiritual  religion  in  Ger- 
many; and  while  we  lament  the  "  dimness"  which  this 
is^reat  man  confesses  with  such  Christianlike  humility, 
let  us  acknowledge  the  grandeur  of  his  idea  of  the  king- 
dom of  God,  and  the  earnestness  of  his  devotion  to  it. 
His  starting-point  and  many  of  hb  paths  are  different 
from  ours;  it  must  tlierefore  gladden  *one*s  heart,  and 
may  perhaps  confirm  one*s  faith,  to  see  that  Neander 
reaches,  after  all,  the  general  results  of  evangelical  the- 
ology. 

Neander's  greatest  literary  treasure  to  the  world  has 
proved  to  be,  however,  his  AUgemeine  Geschichte  der 
christlichen  Religion  und  Kirche  (Hamb.  1825-52 ;  3d  ed. 
I851>56,  6  vols.  8vo),  which  treats  of  the  history  of  the 
Church  from  the  apostolic  age  to  the  Council  of  Basle 
in  1430.  It  is  accessible  to  English  readers  in  the  ex- 
cellent translation  of  Profl  Joseph  Torrey,  under  the  title 
of  General  History  of  the  Christian  Religion  and  Church 
(from  the  second  and  improved  edition  [Boston,  1847, 
5  vols.  8vo] ;  and  reprinted  at  Edinburgh  and  London). 
Neander  sets  out  in  this  work  with  the  idea  that  Chris- 
tianity is  a  life-giving  spirit,  awakened  in  the  mind  by 
the  influence  of  divine  truth  on  the  heart;  that  it  recog- 
nises no  distinction  of  spiritual  authority  among  men,  no 
priesthood,  properly  so  called,  no  holy  days,  and  no  or- 
clijiances  in  the  technical  sense  of  the  word ;  although 
it  naturally  assumes  forms  accommodated  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times,  and  adapts  itself  to  every  stage  in 
Iiuman  culture.  This  Chri^ttianity  is  a  leaven  that  takes 
bold  of  whatsoever  is  divine  in  man,  quickening  it. 


straggling  with  the  contrary  elements— with  Judaism, 
with  heathenism,  with  all  the  worldly  and  sinful  pro- 
pensities of  the  soul — ^gradually  modifying  or  overcom- 
ing them,  and  destined  eventually  to  ferment  the  whole 
mind  of  our  race.  The  history  of  its  workings,  devel- 
opments, and  manifestations  in  these  respects  is  the 
history  of  the  Christian  religion  and  Church.  He  ex- 
hibits extraordinary  talent  in  bringing  out,  in  a  ge- 
neric way,  the  hidden  life  of  Christianity,  and  repre- 
senting it  as  a  leavenlike  power  that  pervades  and  sanc- 
tifies society  from  within.  He  thus  restores  the  re- 
ligious and  practical  element  to  its  due  prominence  in 
opposition  to  the  coldly  intellectual  and  critical  method 
of  rationalistic  historians ;  yet  without  thereby  wrong- 
ing in  the  least  the  claims  of  science,  or  running  into 
narrow  sectarian  extremes,  like  the  pietistic  Arnold. 
Savs  Dr.  Hurst :  ^  The  various  influences  hitherto  em- 
ployed  against  rationalism  had  proceeded  as  far  towards 
its  extinction  as  it  was  possible  for  them  to  go.  Philos- 
ophy and  doctrinal  theology  had  spent  their  efforts. 
The  history  of  the  Church  having  always  been  treated 
mechanically,  it  was  now  necessary  that  the  continued 
presence  and  agency  of  Christ  with  his  people  should 
be  carefully  portrayed.  The  progress  of  the  Church 
needed  to  be  represented  as  more  than  growth  from 
natural  causes,  such  as  the  force  of  civilization  and  edu- 
cation. It  was  necessary  to  show  that  a  high  superin- 
tending Wisdom  is  directing  its  path,  overcoming  it« 
difficulties,  and  leading  it  through  persecution  and 
blood  to  ultimate  triumph.  Neander  rendered  this  im- 
portant service.  He  directed  the  vision  of  the  theolo- 
gian to  a  new  field,  and  became  the  father  of  the  best 
Church  historians  of  the  nineteenth  century"  {Hist,  of 
Rationalism,  p.  252, 253).  Neander  no  doubt  sometimes 
went  too  far  in  his  liberality;  and  by  trying  to  do  full 
justice  even  to  heretics  and  sectarians,  he  was  in  danger 
sometimes — like  Arnold  and  Milner,  although  of  course 
in  a  far  less  degree — of  doing  injustice  to  the  champions 
of  orthodoxy  and  the  Church.  The  cry  is  therefore,  on 
the  part  especially  of  Churchmen,  who  would  claim  for 
the  objectivity  of  the  Church  a  like  import  with  the  ob- 
jectivity of  the  Gospel,  that  there  is  in  Neander  a  want 
of  the  proper  appreciation  of  the  objective,  realistic  ele- 
ment in  Church  historv.  Now  it  is  true  that  Neander 
is  more  the  historian  of  the  invisible  kingdom  of  Christ 
in  the  hearts  of  its  individual  members  than  of  the 
visible  Church  in  its  great  conflict  and  contact  with  a 
wicked  world.  Yet  one  need  but  turn  to  Neander's 
pages  for  a  delineation  of  ecclesiasticism  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages — the  time  when  objectiveness  was  most  vigor- 
ous in  the  Church — to  be  convinced  that  Neander  well 
understood  how  to  value  this  qiuUity,  when  it  was  the 
natural  form  of  the  growth  of  the  Christian  life.  The 
internal  and  most  personal  were  certainly  of  more  im- 
portance to  him  than  anything  else.  Says  Jacobi,  Nean- 
der's pupil  and  devoted  follower :  "  When  the  predomi- 
nant Christian  power  was  connected  with  the  objective 
forms  of  the  Church,  as  in  the  time  of  Abelard,  he  regard- 
ed their  ascendency  as  warranted,  without  justifying  the 
contemporary  suppression  of  the  germs  of  truth,  and  the 
reprehensible  means  which  were  employed  in  particular 
cases.  And  is  it  not  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  all 
ages  that  there  is  no  fault  to  which  the  traditionary 
Church  party  is  more  prone  than  suspicion  of  every  de- 
viation, and  suppression  of  even  such  dissent  as  is  legiti- 
mate ?  If  in  modem  times  individualism  has  increased 
to  a  bewildering  excess,  has  it  not  been  one  principal 
reason  why  the  rights  of  individuals  to  form  their  own 
views  of  the  gospel  were  not  acknowledged  as  they  de- 
served, either  in  the  Middle  Ages  or  in  the  later  decen- 
nia  of  the  Reformation — to  say  nothing  of  the  most 
flourishing  period  of  Protestant  orthodoxy?  Would 
Dr.  Kurtz  be  willing  to  defend  the  manner  in  which 
Wickliffe,  Huss,  and  John  Amdt  were  treated  in  the 
name  of  orthodoxy ;  and  ho\naccording  to  his  notions, 
would  Luther  have  been  justified  in  setting  himself 
against  the  objectivity  of  the  Church,  unless,  with 
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Neander  and  Luther  himself^  he  holds  higher  still  the 
objectivity  of  the  Gospel  ?  It  was  not  Neander's  wish 
to  set  aside  the  objectivity  of  the  Church,  or  to  subordi- 
nate it  to  the  individual,  but  to  contract  its  sphere,  in 
order  to  give  the  latter  liberty  of  action,  and  that  the 
pious  members  of  the  Church  might  testify  of  the  Go»- 
pel  against  the  Church.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive 
what  is  to  be  gained  by  the  maintenance  of  the  objec- 
tivity of  the  Church,  especially  in  the  department  of 
historical  study,  if  not  a  word  is  to  be  said  for  the  other 
factor  of  [Christian]  life. . . .  We  know  not  why  it  should 
be  a  matter  of  reproach  to  Neander  that  he  more  or 
less  contrasts  what  belongs  to  Christianity  generally, 
with  that  which  merely  belongs  to  the  Church.  Is 
there  an  ecclesiastical  communion  which  dare  maintain 
that  its  system,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  in  every  particular 
a  pure  expression  of  the  Gospel  ?  Is  it,  therefore,  a  fact 
that  these  two — the  Christian  and  the  ecclesiastical — 
are  everywhere  striving  at  a  reconcilement  not  yet 
completed,  and  therefore  must  be  reganled  more  or  less 
in  contrast,  relatively,  and  according  to  the  stage  of  the 
Churches  development?"  (Preface  to  lectures  on  Dog- 
ma by  Neander,  i,  9, 10).  It  must  be  confessed,  too,  that 
Neander's  theology  in  many  respects  falls  short  of  the 
proper  standard  of  orthodoxy.  He  did  not  admit  the 
binding  authority  of  the  symbolical  books.  His  views 
on  inspiration,  on  the  sanctification  of  the*  I/)rd*s  day, 
and  even  on  the  Trinity,  are  somewhat  loose  and  lat- 
itudinarian.  His  best  disciples  in  this  respect  have 
gone  beyond  his  position  and  become  more  churchly. 
But  then  it  must  be  considered,  1st,  that  he  rose  in  an 
age  of  universal  rationalism,  and  was  one  of  the  earliest 
pioneers  of  evangelical  faith  and  theology  in  Germany; 
2d,  that  this  very  liberalism  and,  if  we  choose  to  call  it, 
latitudinarianism,  served  as  a  bridge  for  many  who  could 
not  otherwise  have  been  rescued  from  the  bonds  of 
scepticism ;  3d,  that  these  defects  did  not  weaken  his 
general  conviction  of  the  divine  character  of  Christian- 
ity, nor  affect  his  unfeigned,  deep-rooted  piety.  Many 
of  his  pupils  and  followers  may  surpass  him  in  ortho- 
doxy, but  few  can  be  found  in  any  age  in  whom  doc- 
trine was  to  the  same  extent  life  and  power,  in  whom 
theoretic  conviction  had  so  fully  passed  over  into  flesh 
and  blood,  in  whom  the  love  of  Christ  and  man  glowed 
with  so  warm  and  pure  a  flame,  as  in  the  truly  great 
and  good  Neander.  Any  defects,  if  Neander's  work  can 
leally  be  said  to  have  defects,  cannot  blind  any  one  to 
their  real  excellences  and  immortal  merits.  He  is  em- 
phatically the  evangelical  regenerator  of  this  branch  of 
theology,  and  has  made  it  a  running  commentary  on 
Christ's  previous  promise  to  be  with  his  people  to  the 
end  of  the  world,  and  even  with  two  or  three  of  his 
humblest  disciples  where  they  are  assembled  in  his 
name.  Thus  Church  history  becomes  to  the  intelligent 
reader  a  book  of  devotion  as  well  as  useful  and  interest- 
ing information,  or  to  use  Neander's  own  words  in  the 
preface  to  the  first  volume  of  his  large  work,  ^'a  living 
witness  for  the  divine  power  of  Christianity,  a  school  of 
Christian  experience,  a  voice  of  edification,  instmction, 
and  warning,  sounding  through  all  ages  for  all  who  will 
hear."  He  everywhere  follows  the  footsteps  of  the 
Saviour  in  his  march  through  the  various  ages  of  the 
Church,  and  kisses  them  reverently  wherever  he  finds 
them.  He  traces  them  in  the  writings  of  an  Origen 
and  a  Tertullian,  a  Chrysostom  and  an  Augustine,  a  Ber- 
nard and  a  Thomas  Aquinas,  a  Luther  and  a  Melancthon, 
a  Cal>'in  and  a  F^nelon.  Christ  was  to  him  the  divine 
harmony  of  all  the  discords  of  confessions  and  sects,  or  as 
he  liked  to  repeat  after  Pascal,  ^  En  Jdsus  Christ  toutes 
les  contradictions  sont  accordees." 

Neander,  it  must  be  conceded,  is  not  a  model  as  a 
writer  of  Church  history.  His  style  is  too  monotonous 
and  diffuse,  without  any  picturesque  alteration  of  light 
and  shade,  flowing  like  a  quiet  stream  over  an  unbroken 
plain.  Yet  did  he  so  enrich  the  department  of  Church 
history  with  material  contributions  gained  by  a  thorough 
mastery,  independent  investigation,  and  scrupulously 


conscientious  use  of  the  sources,  and  present  a  so  nuch 
more  methodical  treatment  of  the  subject  as  to  gain  fat 
himself  the  approval  of  all,  and  he  has  come  to  be  univer- 
sally acknowlcMlged  the  father  of  modem  Church  hidtonr, 
marking  by  his  eflbrts  in  this  field  of  sacred  kamiofr  an 
epoch  as  clearly  as  Flacius  (q.v.)  did  in  the  liHh, 
Arnold  (q.  v.)  in  the  17th,  or  Mosbeim  in  the  18th  oeo- 
tury.  **In  spite  of  all  faults,"  says  Schaff;  "Neander 
still  remains,  on  the  whole,  beyond  doubt  the  greatefit 
Church  historian  thus  far  of  the  19th  oentiny.  Great, 
too,  especially  in  this,  that  he  never  suflRsred  hb  renown 
to  obscure  at  all  his  sense  of  the  sinfulness  and  weak- 
ness of  every  human  work  in  this  world.  With  all  his 
comprehensive  knowledge,  he  justly  r^arded  himsdf 
as,  among  many  others,  merely  a  forerunner  of  a  nev 
creative  epoch  of  ever-young  Christianity ;  and  towards 
that  time  he  gladly  stretched  his  vision,  with  the  pro- 
phetic gaze  of  faith  and  hope,  from  amid  the  ermni  and 
confusion  around  him.  '  We  stand,'  says  he, '  on  the  fine 
between  an  old  and  a  new,  about  to  be  caJled  into  beiitf; 
by  the  ever-fresh  energy  of  the  GospeL  For  the  fuoith 
time  an  epoch  in  the  life  of  our  race  is  in  preparatioD 
by  means  of  Christianity.  We,  therefore,  can  fiirDi«b, 
in  every  respect,  6ut  pioneer  vork  for  the  period  of  the 
new  creation,  when  life  and  science  shall  be  rrgenented. 
and  the  wonderful  works  of  God  proclaimed  with  new 
tongues  of  fire'  {Leben  Jesu,  1st  ed.  p.  ix  sq.)**  {Hit/. 
ApottoL  CK,  p.  106).  A  complete  edition  of  Nean<kr*§ 
writings  has  been  brought  out  in  recent  years  (Gotka. 
1862-66,  18  vols.  8vo) ;  and  his  name  will  go  down  to 
future  generations  as  the  philanthropic  founder  of  a 
home  for  little  wanderers  called  the  **Ne!ander  Hsis.' 
An  American  institution  of  learning,  the  Rocbe^tf 
Theological  Seminary,  prides  itself  on  the  pa»es»« 
of  his  Ubrary.  See  Farrell,  Memorial  of  Au  Strndrr 
(1851);  Krabbe,  vitt^ti^  Neander,  ein  Beitrag  t.det»n 
Karatterisfik  (Hamb.  1852);  Kling,  Dr.  AvguH  S'- 
ander,  ein  Beitrag  z.  d,  I^ebendtilde,  in  **  Stnd.  n.  Krit" 
of  1851;  Zum  Geddchtms$  August  Neander's  (Brrlin, 
1850);  Neuer  Nekrolog  d,  Deuischen  (1S50,  p.  4f5i; 
Hagenbach,  Neander's  Verdienste  um  d.  Kirdte*^ 
sckichte,  in  the  <<  Stud.  u.  Krit."  of  1851 ;  Baur,  d.  ^ 
chen  d,  Kirchlich.  Gesehkhie ;  Schaff,  HecoUrcHfw  *i 
Neander,  in  ^Mercersburg  Review,"  Jan.  1S5I ;  ami  in 
Kirchenfreund  (1851),  283  sq.;  and  BisL  Apost.  CL  p. 
9&>107 ;  Uhlhom,  d,  aUere  Kirehengeseh,  im  ikren  metum 
Darstelhtngen,  etc;  Saintes,  BationaUsmy  pu  265  fq.; 
Bib.  Sacra,  April,  1851,  art  vii;  Jan.  1950,  p.  77  «).; 
Schwarz,  Neueste  Deutsche  Tkeologie  (Leipe.  18&I  U  cb. 
i;  Kahnis,  Hist,  German Protestaniiem, p, 272  sq.:  Hor>t, 
ffist.  of  Rationalism,  p.  249  sq. ;  Farrar,  Crif.  Hist,  Frrt 
Thought,  p.  251  sq.;  Brit,  Qu,  Bet,  Nor.  1850:  Ocl 
1868;  BriL  and  For,  Ev,  Rev,  July,  1869,  p.  601  ft).: 
New^EngUtnder,  1865;  Ch,  Remembrancer^  1862.  p.  S9: 
MetA,  Qu.  Rev,  April,  1848,  p.  248;  1847,  p.  808;  Jan. 
1851,  p.  143, 181;  Julv,  1852,  p.  485;  Jan.  1853,  p.  1(<: 
1857,  p.  208 ;  April,  1865,  p.  469 ;  North  BriU  Rer,  Fck 
1861.     (J.H.W.) 

Neftp'olis  (NcniroXiCt  New  dh/,  a  frequent  naiM 
in  GrsBco-Roman  times,  like  Newtown  with  us;  see  be- 
low), the  place  in  Northern  Greece  where  VniaX  and  hi« 
associates  first  landed  in  Europe  (Acts  xvi,  II) ;  where, 
no  doubt,  he  landed  also  on  his  second  vint  to  Maeetkvia 
(Acts  XX,  1),  and  whence  certainly  he  embarked  on  l» 
last  journey  through  that  province  to  Troas  and  JeroM- 
lem  (Acts  xx,  6).  Fhiltppi  being  an  inland  txrwn.  Neap* 
olis  was  evidently  the  port;  and  hence  it  ia  aooountrii 
for  that  Luke  leaves  the  verb  which  describes  the  T(n- 
age  from  Troas  to  NeapoUs  {tif^fpoftifvafur)  to  di«- 
scribe  the  continuance  of  the  journey  from  Neapoiis  to 
PhilippL  The  distance  from  Philippi  was  ten  mk% 
(Strab.  vii,  380;  Appian,  BeL  Cic,  iv,  106;  l^tolenr.  ou 
1 8, 9 ;  Pliny,  iv,  1 1).  It  was  probably  the  same  place  with 
Datum  (^aroi')i  famous  for  its  gold  mines  (Herod,  ix. 
75 ;  oomp.  Bockh's  Pub,  Econ,  A  thens,  p.  8, 228)w  The 
town  of  Neapolis  was  within  the  bounds  of  theprvviacr 
of  Thrace  (Fliny,  A'.  H,  iv,  18);  but  the  empeior  Ve»> 
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pasum  attached  it  to  Macedonia  (Suetonina,  Vesp.  8) ; 
and  hence,  while  Pliny  locates  it  in  Thrace,  Ptolemy 
(iii,  18)  and  Strabo  (vii,  380)  assign  it  to  Macedonia. 
During  the  great  battle  of  Philippi  the  fleet  of  Brutus 
and  Cassius  lay  in  the  bay  of  Neapolis  (Appian,  BeL 
Civ.  iv,  106),  which  Appian  states  was  nine  miles  dis- 
tant from  their  camp  at  Philippi.  Neapolis,  therefore, 
like  the  present  KavaUay  which  occupies  this  position, 
was  on  a  high  rocky  promontory  Jutting  out  into  the 
.l^gean.  The  harbor,  a  mile  and  a  half  wide  at  the 
entrance  and  half  a  mile  broad,  lies  on  the  west  side. 
The  indifferent  roadstead  on  the  east  should  not  be 
called  a  harbor.  Syrobolum,  1670  feet  high,  with  a  de- 
file which  leads  into  the  plain  of  Philippi,  comes  down 
near  to  the  coast  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  town.  In 
winter  the  sun  sinks  behind  Mount  Athos  in  the  south- 
west as  early  as  four  o'clock  P.M.  The  land  along  the 
eastern  shore  is  low,  and  otherwise  unmarked  by  any 
fieculiarity.  The  island  of  Thasos  bears  a  little  to  the 
S.E.,  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  distant  Plane-trees  just 
beyond  the  walls,  not  less  than  four  or  five  hundred 
years  old,  cast  their  shadow  over  the  road  which  Paul 
followed  on  his  way  to  PhilippL  The  shore  of  the 
mainland  in  this  part  is  low,  but  the  mountains  rise  to 
a  considerable  height  behind.  To  the  west  of  the  chan- 
nel, which  separates  it  from  Thasos,  the  coast  recedes 
and  forms  a  bay,  within  which,  on  a  promontory  with 
a  port  at  each  side,  the  town  was  situated  (Conybeare 
and  Howson,  L\fe  and  Ep,  of  St,  Paul,  i,  308).  '  From 
the  time  that  Paul  visited  this  place  Christianity  has, 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  existed  in  iL  In  the  6th 
and  7th  centuries  it  was  a  bishop's  see,  but  it  is  now 
represented  by  a  small  seaport  (Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
iii,  180).  It  has  a  population  of  five  or  six  thousand, 
nine  tenths  of  whom  are  Mussulmans,  and  the  rest 
Greeks.  For  fuller  or  supplementary  information,  see 
Smith,  Did,  of  Clou.  Geoff,  ii,  411;  comp.  Philippi. 
The  following  arguments  on  the  identity  of  the  place 
are  Uken  from  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  s.  v. : 

CoDiihidry  (Voyage  dans  la  MaMoine)  and  Tafel  {De  Via 
Militari  Homanomm  Bfjnatia,  etc)  maintain,  agaiust  the 
common  opinion,  that  Lake's  Neapolis  was  not  at  Kaval- 
I.i,  the  inhabited  town  of  that  name,  but  at  a  deserted 
harbor  ten  or  twelve  miles  farther  west,  known  as  Bnki, 
or  CHd  KaoaUa.  Mo^t  of  those  who  contend  for  the  other 
identification  assame  the  point  withont  much  discasslon. 
and  the  snbject  demands  still  the  attention  of  the  Biblicnl 
geographer.  It  may  be  well,  therefore,  to  mention  with 
some  (nluess  the  reasons  which  support  the  cluim  of  Kn- 
valla  to  be  regarded  as  the  ancient  Neapolis,  in  opposi- 
tion to  those  which  are  ar^red  In  favor  of  tne  other  harbor. 

First,  the  Roman  and  Greek  ruins  at  Kavalla  prove 
that  a  port  existed  there  In  andcnt  times.  Nenpoli?, 
wherever  it  was,  formed  the  point  of  contact  between 
Northern  Greece  and  Asia  Minor  at  a  period  of  great 
commercial  activity,  and  would  be  expected  to  have  left 
vestiges  of  its  former  importance.  The  antiqaiiies  found 
still  at  Kavalla  Ailfll  entirely  that  presumption.  One  of 
these  is  a  massive  aqueduct,  which  brings  water  Into  the 
town  from  a  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  miles  north  of  Ka- 
valla, along  the  slopes  of  Symbol nm.  It  is  built  on  two 
tiers  of  arcoes,  a  hundred  feet  lone  and  eighty  feet  high, 
and  is  carried  over  the  narrow  vaney  between  the  prom- 
ontory and  the  mainland.  The  upper  part  of  the  work  is 
modem,  but  the  subetrnctions  are  evidently  Roman,  as  is 
seen  Arom  the  composite  character  of  the  material,  the  ce- 
ment, and  the  style  of  the  masonry.  Jnst  out  of  the  west- 
ern gate  are  two  marble  9arci>pna8^i,  nsed  as  watering- 
tronghs,  with  Latin  inscriptions,  of  the  age  of  the  emperor 
Claudius.  Colnmns  with  chaplets  of  elegant  Ionic  work- 
manship, blocks  of  marble,  fragments  of  oewu  stone,  evi- 
dently antique,  are  nnmerons  ootb  in  the  town  and  the 
Rubnrbs.  On  some  of  these  are  inscriptions,  mostly  in 
Latin,  but  one  at  leawt  in  Greek.  In  di^<r{ng  for  the  foun- 
dation of  new  honees  the  walls  of  ancient  ones  are  often 
1>roa«rht  to  light,  and  sometimes  tab1eti>  with  sculptured 
H^res^hich  would  be  deemed  cnrions  at  Athens  or  Cor- 
inth. For  ftiller  details,  see  BibliothMa  Saera,  Oct.  1S60. 
On  the  contrary,  no  mins  have  been  found  at  Eski  Kavalla, 
or  Paleopoli,  as  it  is  also  called,  which  can  be  pronounced 
nnmistakably  ancient.  No  remains  of  walls,  no  Inscrip- 
tions, and  no  indications  of  any  thoronghfare  leading 
thence  to  Philippi,  are  reported  to  exist  there.  Consi- 
nory,  it  Is  true,  speaks  of  certain  ruins  at  the  place  which 
he  deems  worthy  of  notice;  but,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  others,  these  mlns  are  altogether  inconsiderable, 
and,  which  is  still  more  decii<ive,  are  modern  in  their  char- 
acter.   CooBln^ry  himself,  in  fact,  corroborates  this,  when 


he  says  that  on  the  Isthmus  which  bhids  the  peninsula  to 
the  mainland,  **on  troave  lea  ruiues  de  I'ancienne  N^ii|)o- 
lis  on  oelles  d'un  chAteau  reconstruit  dans  le  moyen  &ge." 
It  appears  that  a  mediaeval  or  Veuetian  fortress  existed 
there ;  but,  as  fkr  as  Is  yet  ascertained,  nothing  else  has 
been  discovered  which  points  to  an  earlier  peiiod.  Col- 
onel Leake  did  not  visit  either  this  Kavalla  or  the  other, 
and  his  assertion  that  there  are  "the  ruins  of  a  Greek 
city**  there  (which  he  supposes,  however,  to  have  been 
QalepsuB,  and  not  NeapoJis)  appears  to  rest  on  Const- 
n^ry's  statement.  But,  as  involving  this  claim  of  Eski 
Kavalla  in  still  greater  doubt.  It  may  be  added  that  the 
situation  of  Oalepsus  Itself  is  quite  uncertain.  Dr.  Ar- 
nold (note  on  Thnqrd.  Iv,  10T)  places  it  near  the  month 
of  the  Strymon,  and  hence  much  farther  west  than  Leake 
supposes.  According  to  Cousineiy,  Gulepsus  is  to  be 
sought  at  Kavalla. 

Secondly,  the  advantages  of  the  position  render  Kaval- 
la the  probable  site  of  Neapolis.  It  is  the  first  convenient 
harbor  south  of  the  HellesponL  on  coming  from  the  east, 
lliasos  serves  as  a  natnral  landmark.  Tafel  says.  Indeed, 
that  Kavalla  has  no  p<}rt,  or  one  next  to  none :  but  that 
Is  Incorrect  The  fkct  that  the  place  is  now  the  seat  of 
an  active  commerce  proves  the  contrary.  It  lies  open 
somewhat  to  the  sonUi  and  sonth-West,  out  Is  otherwise 
well  sheltered.  There  Is  no  dangerin  going  into  the  har- 
bor. Even  a  rock  which  lies  oflT  thepoint  of  the  town 
has  twelve  fathoms  alongside  of  it.  Tne  bottom  affords 
good  anchorage :  and  althoogh  the  bay  may  not  be  so 
large  as  that  of  Sski  Kavalla,  it  is  ample  for  the  accom- 
m<Matlon  of  any  nnmber  of  vessels  which  the  course  of 
trade  or  travel  between  Asia  Minor  and  Northern  Greece 
woold  be  likely  to  bring  toeether  there  at  any  one  lime. 

Thirdly,  the  facility  of  Interconrse  between  this  port 
and  Philippi  shows  that  Kavalla  and  Neapolis  must  be 
the  same.  The  distance  Is  ten  milea,  and  hence  not  great- 
er than  Corinth  was  firom  Cenchrec  and  Ostia  fk-om  Rome. 
Both  places  are  In  sight  at  once  firom  the  top  of  Symbolnra. 
The  (fistance  between  Philippi  and  Eski  Kavalla  must  be 
nearly  twice  as  great.  Nature  itself  has  opened  a  passage 
from  the  one  place  to  the  other.  The  mountains  which 
gnard  the  plain  of  Philippi  on  the  coast-side  fall  apart 
Just  behind  Kavalla,  and  render  the  construction  of  a 
road  there  entirely  easy.  No  anch  defile  exists  at  any 
other  point  In  this  line  of  formidable  hills.  It  is  im- 
possible to  view  the  configuration  of  the  country  from  the 
sea  and  not  feel  at  once  that  the  only  natoral  place  for 
crossing  Into  the  interior  ia  this  break-down  in  toe  vicin- 
ity of  Kavalla. 

Fourthly,  the  notices  of  the  ancient  writers  lead  na  to 
adopt  the  same  view.  Thus  Dio  Cassius  says  (Higt.  Rom, 
xlvii,  86)  that  Neapolis  was  opposite  Thasos  (xar  uitiv^- 
oav  eoffov),  and  that  Is  the  situation  of  Kavalla.  It  wonld 
\ye  much  less  correct,  if  correct  at  all,  to  say  that  the  other 
Kavalla  was  so  situated,  since  no  part  of  the  Island  ex- 
tends so  far  to  the  west  Appian  says  (Bai.  Civ.  Iv,  lOtt) 
that  the  camp  of  the  Republicans  near  the  Gangas,  the 
river  {worofuk)  at  Philippi,  was  nine  Roman  miles  nrom 
their  triremes  at  Neapolis  (it  was  considerablv  farther  to 
the  other  place),  ana  that  Thasos  was  twelve  Roman 
miles  fW>m  their  naval  station  (so  we  should  nnderstand 
the  text) ;  the  latter  distance  appropriate  again  to  Ka- 
valla, but  not  to  the  harbor  farther  west 

Finally,  the  ancient  Itineraries  snpport  entirely  the 
Identification  in  question.  Both  the  Antonine  and  the 
Jerusalem  Itineranes  show  that  the  Ernatlan  Way  passed 
through  Philippi.  They  mention  Philippi  and  Neapolis 
as  next  to  each  other  in  the  order  of^  succession ;  and 
since  the  line  of  travel  which  these  Itineraries  sketch 
was  the  one  which  led  fh>m  the  west  to  Bysantiuin,  or 
Constantinople,  it  la  reasonable  to  suppose  tnat  the  road, 
after  leading  Philippi,  would  pursue  the  most  convenient 
and  direct  course  to  the  east  which  the  nature  of  the 
country  allows.  If  the  road,  therefore,  was  constructed 
on  this  obvious  principle,  it  wonld  follow  the  track  of 
the  present  Turkish  road,  and  the  next  station,  conse- 
onently,  wonld  be  Neapolis,  or  Kavalla,  on  the  coast,  at 
tne  termination  of  the  only  natnral  defile  across  the  in- 
tervening monntaina.  The  distance,  as  has  been  said,  la 
abont  ten  miles.  The  Jerusalem  Itinerary  gives  the  dis- 
tance between  Philippi  as  ten  Roman  miles,  and  the  An- 
tonine Itinerary  as  twelve  miles.  The  difference  in  the 
latter  case  Is  nnlroportant,  and  not  greater  than  in  some 
other  instances  where  the  places  in  the  two  Itineraries 
are  unque&^tionabiy  the  same.  It  mnst  be  several  miles 
farther  than  this  ttom  Philippi  to  Old  Kavalla,  and  hence 
the  Neapolis  of  the  Itineraries  conld  not  be  at  that  polnc 
The  theory  of  Tafel  is  that  Akontisnia,or  Herkonircima 
(the  same  place,  without  donbt),  which  the  Itineraries 
mention  next  to  Neapoll!>,  was  at  the  present  Kavalla, 
and  Neapolis  at  Lenter,  or  SskI  Kavalla.  This  theory,  it 
Is  tme,  arranges  the  places  in  the  order  of  the  Itineranes ; 
but,  as  Leake  objects,  there  wonld  l>e  a  needless  detour 
of  nearly  twenty  miles,  and  that  through  a  region  much 
more  difllcnlt  than  the  direct  way.  The  more  accredited 
view  is  that  Akontlsma  was  beyond  Kavalla,  farther  east 

The  name  Nkapolis  likewise  occurs  as  that  of  two 
citiea  in  Palestine, 
a.  In  the  form  NabbUj  it  has  rarviyed  as  the  name 
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given  during  the  Roman  age  to  the  ancient  city  of 
/Shechefn,  The  change  appears  to  have  taken  place 
during  the  reign  of  VespaHiau,  as  upon  the  coins  of  that 
reign  we  first  find  the  inscription,  "  Flaria  Xeapolis," 
the  former  title  taken  from  Flavins  Vespasian  (Eckhel, 
Jjoctr.  Nummor,  iii,  433).  Josephus  generally  calls  the 
city  Sichem ;  but  he  has  NeapoUs  in  War,  iv,  8, 1 ;  and 
the  words  of  £piphaniu8  afford  sufficient  proof  of  the 
identity  of  Sichem  and  Neapolis,  '£v  Zcri^oic,  tovt 
iariv,  iv  rg  wvi  NcairoXa  (/ic/r.  JIcbt,  iii,  1055;  see 
Beland,  Ptdcsst,  p.  1004).  For  a  description  and  history 
of  this  city,  see  Shischem. 

h,  NeapoUs  was  also  the  name  of  an  ancient  episco- 
pal city  of  Arabia,  whose  bishops  were  present  at  the 
councils  of  Chalcedon  and  Constantinople.  Porter  dis- 
covered an  inscription  at  the  mined  town  of  Suleim,  at 
the  western  base  of  Jebel  Hauran,  near  the  andent 
Kenath,  which  shows  that  Suleim  is  the  episcopal  iV«- 
apolis  (Porter's  Damascus,  ii,  85;  Reland,  Pakut,  p. 
217 ;  S.  Paulo,  Geogr,  Sac.  p.  296). 

Neari'ah  (Heb.  Nearyah',  n;"1?3,  strvant  qf  Jeho- 
vah; Sept.  'SutoBia,  v.  r.  Vaapia  and  Niapia;  Vnlg. 
Naariah)f  the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  The  second  named  of  the  four  sons  of  Ishi,  captains 
of  the  500  Simeonites  who  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah 
drove  the  Amalekites  (Vom  Mount  Seir,  and  settled  there 
(1  Chron.  iv,  41-43).     aC.  cir.  7J6. 

2.  The  fourth  named  of  the  six  sons  of  Shemaiah; 
father  of  Elioenai,  Hezekiah,  and  Azrikam,  a  descend- 
ant of  David  (1  Chron.  iii,  22,  23).  B.C.  cir.  850.  He 
is  apparently  identical  with  Naoob  (q.  v.)  in  the  gene- 
alogy (q.  v.)  of  Christ  (Luke  iii,  25). 

Nel>ai  (Heb.  Neybay%  '^:i'^Z,  fruitful  f  text  "^aiJ, 
Ndbay' ;  Sept.  Nw/3at  v.  r.  Bwi'ai ;  Vulg.  Ae5at),  one 
of  the  chief  of  the  people  who  sealed  the  covenant  with 
Kehemiah  (Neb.  x,  19).    Ra  cir.  410. 

Nebai'oth  (Heb.  Netkiyoth^  r*i*^23,  Gen.  xxviii, 
9 ;  xxxvi,  3 ;  1  Chron.  i,  29 ;  elsewhere  defectively 
n'">39,  heights;  Sept.  'Sa0aiw^,  but  in  Gen.  xxv,  13 
v.  r.  SaficuuB;  in  xxviii,  9  v,  r.  Na/3c(a^;  in  Isa.  xi,  7 
V.  r.  Savaraloi ;  Vulg.  Nabajoth ;  A.  V.  **  Nebaioth"  in 
1  Chron.  i,  29 ;  Isa.  Ix,  7 ;  elsewhere  '' Nebajoth**),  the 
name  of  a  man  and  of  a  people  after  him. 

1.  The  first-bom  son  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  xxv,  13 ;  1 
Chron.  i,  29),  and  the  prince  or  sheik  (K'^iSS,  rendered  by 

Jerome  f  t/Xopx^c)  of  ont  of  the  twelve  Ishmaelitish 
tribes,  which,  as  well  as  the  territory  they  occupied, 
continued  to  bear  his  name  in  affcer-times  (Gen.  xxxv, 
16 ;  comp.  ch.  xvii,  20).  B.C.  dr.  2000.  One  of  Esau's 
wives,  Mahalath,  otherwise  called  Baahemath,  is  ex- 
pressly designated  as  ^  the  sister  of  Nebaioth"  (Gren. 
xxWii,  9 ;  xxxvi,  3) ;  and  by  a  singular  coinddenee  the 
land  of  Esau,  or  Edom,  was  ultimately  possessed  by  the 
posterity  of  Nebaioth.    See  below.    See  Nebajoth.  * 

2.  A  tribe  of  Ishmaelites,  descendants  of  the  above, 
who,  in  common  with  the  other  Ishmaelites,  first  settled 
in  the  wilderness  "  before*'  (i.  e.  to  the  east  oQ  the  other 
descendants  of  Abraham ;  L  e.  in  the  great  desert  lying 
to  the  east  and  south-east  of  Palestine  (Gen.  xxv,  18; 
xxi,  21 ;  xvi,  12 ;  and  see  Akabia).  In  Gen.  xxv,  16 
the  English  Version  speaks  of  the  Ishmaelitish  **  towns 
and  castles,*'  but  the  former  word  in  the  original  sig- 
nifies "  a  movable  village  of  tents"  (the  horde  of  the 
Tartars),  and  the  latter  seems  to  denote  folds  for  cattle 
and  sheep.  Both  expressions  thus  point  to  a  nomadic 
life,  which  the  trilie  of  Nebaioth  seem  to  have  followed 
for  ages  afterwards,  inasmuch  as  in  the  days  of  Isaiah 
the  **rams  of  Nebaioth"  are  mentioned  (Isa.  Ix,  7)  as 
gifts  which  the  Bedouin,  or  **  Men  of  the  Desert,''  would 
consecrate  to  the  service  of  Jehovah.  The  territorv  at 
first  occupied  by  Nebaioth  appears  to  have  been  on  the 
south-east  of  Palestine,  in  and  around  the  mountains  of 
Edom.  There  Esau  met  and  became  allie<l  with  them. 
As  their  numbers  and  their  flocks  increased,  they  were 


forced  to  wander  more  into  the  sooth  and  east  to  as  to 
secure  pasture ;  and  they  were  brought  into  connection 
with  thdr  brethren  the  children  of  Kedar,  with  whom 
Isaiah  associates  them  (Ix,  7).  It  is  somewhat  remark- 
able that  this  celebrated  Arab  tribe  is  so  aeldom  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible.  Three  times  the  name  ocean  in 
Genesis,  once  in  the  genealogies  of  Chrooidea  (i,  29v 
and  once  in  Isaiah ;  after  his  age  we  hear  no  mote  of 
them  in  Scripture.  See  BEKE^KiEDiuf. 

After  the  close  of  the  0.-T.  canon,  both  Jewish  and 
heathen  writers  frequently  mention  an  Arabian  tribe 
called  Nabaianj  or  Nabathaans  {Sa^raXoi),  as  the 
most  influential  and  numerous  of  all  the  tribea  of  that 
country.  Josephus  says  regarding  the  deacendan'ts  of 
Ishmael, "  These  inhabited  all  the  country  from  the  Eu- 
phrates to  the  Red  Sea,  and  called  it  Nahatene^  (Na^- 
rrivii\  Ant.  i,  13,  4).  He  regards  the  Nabatsi  as  de- 
scendants of  Nebaioth.  Jerome  affirms  that  Nebaioth 
gave  his  name  to  all  the  region  firom  the  Euphrates  to 
the  Red  Sea  {Comm,  m  Gen.  xxv,  13).  Arabic  writeis 
mention  the  tribe  of  Nabai  in  Babykmian  Irak ;  but  the 
name  is  written  Nahath  (D'Herbelot,  BQk  Orient.  &  v. 
Nabat;  Pococka  Spec  HisU  Arab.  p.  46,  268).  The 
question  of  their  identity  is  thus  disniiwpd  by  £.  S. 
Poole  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  s.  v. : 

From  the  works  of  Amb  authors  II.  Qnatiem&re  {Mi- 
motre  aur  Its  Nabatiens,  Piirir,  1680,  reprinted  from  the 
Nouveau  Jmtm.  Asiat.  Jan.-lfarch,  1885)  uroved  the  ex- 
istence of  a  nation  called  Aatel  or  SahtL,  pi.  Anb&t  (fiihdh 
nnd  K^mf'9\  reputed  to  t>e  of  andent  origin,  of  whom 
scattered  remnants  existed  In  Arab  times,  after  the  era 
of  the  Flight.    The  Nabat,  In  the  days  of  iheir  earihr  prua- 
|)erity,  inhabited  ihe  country  chiefly  oetween  the  Enphra- 
tes  nud  the  Tigris,  Bein  en-Nahrefu  and  El-Irak  (the  Xes> 
opotamia  and  Chaldea  of  the  classlce).    'Hiat  thia  was 
their  chief  se^it  and  that  they  were  Arammn^,  or,  more 
accnrately,  Synt-Chaldasane,  seems.  In  the  preeeui  slate 
of  the  inquiry  (for  It  will  pref«iitly  be  seen  that,  by  the 
pnbl!catinn  oY Oriental  text^,  onr  knowledj^  mav  be  Tety 
greatly  enlarged),  to  be  a  rafe  conclasiun.    Tne  Arste 
looeely  apply  the  name  Nabat  ti*  the  Syrians,  or  evpedaliy 
the  eastern  Syriiinf>,  to  the  Syro-Chaldcana,  etc    Thus 
El-Mesudi  (ap.  Qpntrein^*^  L  e.\  says,  "  The  Syrians  Kte 
the  same  as  the  x^nbatliettnB  (Nabat).  .  .  .  The  Nimrods 
were  the  ^inss  of  the  Svrians  whom  the  Arabacall  Naha* 
thasans.  .  .  .The  Chaloseans  are  the  rame  as  the  Syriaar, 
otherwise  called  Kabat  {Kit&b  et-Tetib'ik).    The  NatMth«- 
ane  .  .  .  founded  tkie  city  of  Babylon.  .  .  .  The  inhabit- 
ants of  Nineveh  were  part  of  thone  whom  we  call  Nabit 
or  Syrinn(>,  who  form  one  nation  and  speak  mic  lausnage; 
that  of  the  Nahit  differs  only  in  a  small  number  of  letters : 
but  the  foundation  of  the  lanjgnage  is  identical^  {Kiiah 
Mttri'j  4fd'Dkahab).   Tbehe  ana  many  other  fr«|;Baeniary 
passages  sufllcieutlv  prove  the  existence  of  a  great  Ara- 
miean  people  called  Nabai,  celebrated  amon^  the  Arabs 
for  their  kuowledge  of  agricaUnre,  and  of  ma^c,  afftrwH 
omy,  medicine,  and  science  (so  called)  generally.    Bnt  we 
have  stronger  evidence  to  this  effect.    Qnatremdre  intro- 
duced to  the  notice  of  the  learned  world  the  moat  impcM'- 
tant  relic  of  that  peopIe*s  literature,  a  treatlee  on  Nabat 
agricnlture.    A  study  of  an  Imperfect  copy  of  that  work, 
which  nnfortuuatelv  was  all  he  could  gain  access  to,  tiH 
daced  him  to  date  it  about  the  time  otNebnchadnexEar, 
B.C.  cir.  dOO.    M.  ChwoliKin,  professor  of  Oriental  lan- 
guages Ml  St.  Petersburg,  who  bad  shown  himself  fltted 
for  the  Inqntry  bv  his  treatise  on  the  Sabiana  and  tbeir 
religion  (Die  Sailner  und  der  Sabiarmus)^  haa  alnce  made 
that  book  a  snliiect  of  special  stndj;  and  In  hia  lUwaaima 
of  antitj\t  Babtflonian  Literature  tn  Arabic  TrmnmlmtiomM 
(Ueber  die  Ueberreuls  der  AU-Babylonitieksn  LUeruimr  t« 
Aralnsehan  Uebersetz^tnaen^  St  Petersburg,  isas),  he  hu 
published  the  remits  of  bis  inquiry.    Thore  resnita,  while 
tbey  establish  all  tliat  M.  Qnatremdre  had  advanced  re- 
ppectlug  the  existence  of  the  Nabat,  go  far  beyiind  him 
both  in  the  antlqnity  and  the  importance  which  M.  Chovl- 
son  claims  for  that  people.  Ewaid,  however,  in  1S8T.  stated 
some  grave  cnnses  for  donbtlng  this  antiqnfty,  and  a^in 
in  1860  (both  pa[>er8  appeared  iii  the  Q^ttinoeseht  GeUkiU 
Ameigen)  repeated  mtMlerately  bnt  decidedlv  hia  mlifnT* 
iugs.    M.  Ili*nan  followed  on  the  same  side  {Jma-n,  a? 
Vfnsiitut,  April-May,  1860) ;  and  more  rocently  M.  de  Got- 
schmid  {Zeit*chri/t  d.  detitseh.  morgenbind,  GemeiUehaJt, 
XV,  l-lOo)  has  attacked  the  whole  theorv  in  a  len^^thy  e»- 
say.   We  recapitulate,  as  shortly  as  possible,  the  beartncs 
of  this  remarkable  inquiry,  as  far  as  they  relate  to  tlie  saD> 
Ject  of  the  article. 

The  remains  of  the  literature  of  the  Nabat  consist  of 
fonr  worki*,  one  of  them  a  fhigmeut:  the  **Book.  of  No- 
bat  Ai^cnltnre*'  (already  menUoned),  the  '*Botik  of  Pi>h 
oons,*'  the  **Book  of  Tenkeir.8ha  the  Bahvloainn,^  and 
the  *'  Biiok  of  the  Secrets  of  the  Sun  and  Moon**  (Ch  w^^- 
son,  (Teberrtste,  p.  10,  11).    They  purport  to  have  b«en 
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translated,  in  the  year  904,  by  Abft-Bekr  Ahmad  Ibn-AlS 
the  Chaldnan  of  Aissin,  or  Keiiil,  better  known  as  Ibn- 
Wahsbuyeh.  The  "  Book  of  Nabat  Agricnltnre"  was,  ac- 
cording to  the  Arab  trauHlatur,  commenced  by  Daghiitb, 
continaed  by  Yaubn^hadh,  and  completed  by  Kuthami. 
Chwolson,  disr^nrdiug  the  datea  awigned  to  the^  au- 
thors by  the  truiii^lator,  thiiikv  tbtit  the  eorliest  lived  some 
8500  jreara  B.C.,  the  Hecond  some  800  or  400  years  later, 
find  fiLathami,  to  whom  he  ascribes  the  chief  amhorship 
(Ibn-Wahahiyeh  says  he  was  little  more  than  editor),  at 
the  earliest  under  the  sixth  king  of  a  Cuuaaniiish  dyuiistv 
mentioned  in  the  book,  which  dynasty  Uhwolsou— wlih 
Bnnsen— makes  the  same  as  the  nfth  (or  Arabian)  dynas- 
ty of  BeroBOs  (Chwolson,  Ueberre4te,  p.  08,  etc  :  Btiuseu, 
£g]ff)t^  iii,  432,  etc. ;  Cory,  Aneieni  FragmtiU*^  td  ed.  p. 
60),  or  of  the  13th  centnry  B.C.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
he  rejects  most  of  M.  Oaairem6re*s  reasons  for  placing 
the  work  in  the  time  of  Nebnchadnezxar.  It  is  remarka- 
ble that  that  great  king  ts  not  mentioned,  and  the  author 
or  authors  were,  it  is  arinied  by  Chwolson.  Ignorant  not 
only  of  the  existence  of  Christianity,  but  of  the  kingdom 
and  faith  of  Israel.  While  these  and  other  reasons,  if 
granted,  strengthen  M.  Chwolson's  case  for  the  antiquity 
of  the  work,  on  the  other  hand  it  is  urged  that  even  neg- 
lecting the  difflcnitles  attending  an  Arab's  translating  so 
ancient  a  writing  (and  we  reject  altogether  the  suppoai- 
tion  that  it  was  modemixed,  as  being  without  a  parallel, 
at  least  in  Arabic  literature),  and  conceding  that  he  was 
of  Chaldfean  or  Nabat  race— we  encounter  formidable  in- 
trinsic difficiiUles.  The  book  contains  mention  of  per- 
sonages bearing  names  cloeelv  resenibllnff  those  of  Adam, 
Seth,  Enoch,  Noah,  Shem,  Kimrod,  ana  Abraham;  and 
M.  Chwolson  himself  is  forced  to  confess  that  the  partic- 
ulars related  of  them  are  in  some  resi)ects  similar  to  those 
recorded  of  ihe  Biblical  natrlarche.  If  this  dliHcnlty 
proves  insnrmonntabie,  it  snows  that  the  author  I>orrowed 
from  the  Bible,  or  flrom  late  Jews,  and  destroys  the  claim 
of  an  extreme  antiquity.  Other  apparent  evidences  of 
the  same  kind  are  not  wanting.  Such  is  the  mention 
of  Errolsa  (Hermes),  Agathadimun  (Agath<Hliemon),  Tam- 
muz  (Adonis),  and  xAuau  (lonians).  It  is  even  a  ques- 
tion whether  the  work  should  not  be  dated  several  cen;u- 
ries  after  the  commencement  of  our  sera.  Anachronisms, 
it  is  asserted,  abound— geographical,  linguistic  (the  use 
of  late  words  andj)hrases),  historical,  and  religiouit  (such 
as  the  traces  of  B^elienism,  as  shown  in  the  menti«ni  of 
Hermes,  etc,  and  influences  to  be  af^cribed  to  Neoplato- 
niani).  The  whole  style  is  said  to  be  modem,  wanting 
the  rugged  vigor  of  antiquity  (this,  however,  is  a  delicate 
issue,  to  be  tried  only  by  the  ripest  scholarship).  And 
while  Chwolson  dates  the  oldest  part  of  the  "Book  of 
Agricultnre"  B.C.  8000,  and  the  *'B(N>k  of  Tenkciasha**  In 
the  1st  century  A.D.  at  the  latest  (p.  186),  Renan  asserts 
that  the  two  are  so  similar  as  to  preclude  the  notion  of 
their  being  separated  by  any  great  interval  of  time  {Jour- 
nal de  rinHtihU). 

Although  Quatrem^re  recovered  the  broad  outlines  of 
the  religi<m  and  langnage  of  the  NabaL  a  more  extended 
knowledge  of  these  points  hangs  mainly  on  the  gennine- 
neas  or  spuriousucss  of  the  work  of  Kuthami.  If  M. 
Chwotsou^s  theory  be  correct,  that  people  present  to  us 
one  of  ihe  moat  ancient  forms  of  idolatry;  and  by  their 
writings  we  can  trace  the  origin  and  rise  of  successive 
phai>es  of  pantheism,  and  the  roots  of  the  complicated 
foms  of  idolatry,  heresy,  and  philosophical  iufldelitv, 
which  al)ound  in  the  old  seats  of  the  Arani«an  race.  At 
present  we  may  conclude  that  they  were  Sabians  (Sabi- 
um,  i.  e.  "apostates'*),  at  least  in  late  times,  as  Sabfei^m 
succeeded  tne  older  religions ;  and  their  doctrines  seem 
to  have  approached  (how  nearly  a  further  knowledge  of 
these  obscni-e  subjects  will  show)  those  of  the  Meudeeims, 
]VIendaite%  or  Gnostics.  Their  language  presents  similar 
difficulties;  according  to  M.  Chowlson  it  is  the  ancient 
language  of  Babylonia.  A  cautions  criticism  wonid  (till 
we  know  more)  assign  it  a  place  as  a  comparatively  mod- 
em dialect  t>f  Syro-Chaldee  (comp.  Quatremdre,  Mim.  p. 
lOft-108). 

Thus,  if  M.  Chwolson's  results  are  accepted,  the  "Book 
of  Nabat  Agriculture"  exhibits  to  us  an  ancient  civil- 
ization, before  that  of  the  Greeks,  and  at  least  as  old  as 
that  of  the  Egyptians,  of  a  great  and  powerfhl  nation 
of  remote  antiquity;  making  us  acquainted  with  sages 
hitherto  unknown,  and  with  tlie  religions  and  sciences 
thev  either  founded  or  advanced;  and  throwing  a  flood 
of  light  on  what  has  till  now  been  one  of  the  darkest 
pages  of  the  world's  historr.  But  nntil  the  original  text 
of  Knlhamt's  treatise  is  puDliahed  we  must  withhold  our 
acceptance  of  facts  so  startling,  and  regard  the  antiquitv 
nacrioed  to  it  even  by  Quatrem6re  as  extremely  doubtful. 
It  is  sufficient  for  the  present  to  know  that  the  most  ira- 
portiint  fhcts  advanced  by  the  latter— the  most  important 
when  regarded  by  sober  criticism— are  supported  by  the 
results  of  the  later  inquiries  of  M.  Chwolson  and  others. 
It  remains  for  U9  to  etate  the  grounds  for  connecting  the 
Nabat  with  the  Nabathieans. 

Aa  the  Arabs  speak  of  the  Nabat  as  Syrians,  so  con- 
versely the  Greeks  and  Uomans  knew  the  Nabatheeans 

(Sept.  ol  Na/SaTTaioi  and  Na/SaraTot;  Alex.  Na/?aWo« ;  Vnis. 
ydouUuBi;  classical  writers,  'Airaralot  or  fianaralot,  Ptol. 

vi,  7,  i  21 ;  Na/Sdrai,  Suid.  f.  T. ;  Lat.  yabathcei)  as  Arabs. 


While  the  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula  were  comparative 
strangers  to  the  classical  writers,  and  very  little  was 
known  of  the  forther-removed  peoples  of  (Jhaldaea  and 
Mesopotamia,  the  Nabathieans  bi»rdered  the  well-known 
Egyptian  and  Syrian  provinces.  The  nation  was  famous 
for  its  wealth  and  commerce.  Even  when,  by  the  decline 
of  its  trade  (diverted  through  Egypt),  its  prosperity  waned, 
Peira  is  still  mentioned  ad  a  centre  of  the  trade  both  or 
the  Sabieans  of  Simthern  Aral)ia  [see  Sukba]  and  the 
Gerrhaeaus  on  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  is  thia  extension 
across  the  desert  that  most  clearly  connects  the  Nabath»- 
au  colony  with  the  birthplace  of  the  nation  in  Chaldeea. 
The  famous  trade  of  Petra  across  the  well-trodden  des- 
ert-road to  the  Persian  Gulf  is  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  presence  of  this  colony :  Just  aa  traces  of  Abrahamic 
|)eoples  [see  Dedam,  etc.]  are  found,  demonstrably,  on  the 
shores  of  that  sea  on  the  east,  and  on  the  borders  of  Pal- 
estine on  the  west,  while  along  the  northeni  limits  of  the 
Arabian  peninsula  remains  or  the  caravan  stations  still 
exist.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  the  existence  of  thia 
great  stream  of  commerce,  from  remote  times,  until  the 
opening  of  the  Egyptian  route  gradually  destroyed  it. 
Jtisephus  {ArU.  i.  IS,  4)  speaks  of  Nabatssa  (Na^rata, 
Strabo;  Na/SoTqvff,  Josephus)  as  embracing  the  country 
fmm  the  Euphrates  to  the  Red  Sea— i.  e.  Petrtea  and  all 
the  desert  east  of  it.  The  Nabat  of  the  Arabs,  however, 
are  described  as  famed  for  agriculture  and  science;  in 
these  respects  offering  a  contrast  to  the  Nabathseans  of 
Petra,  who  were  found  by  the  expedition  sent  by  Antigo- 
nus  (B.C.  812)  to  be  dwellers  in  tents,  pa:»toraI,  and  con- 
ducting the  trade  of  the  desert ;  but  in  the  Red  Sea  again 
they  were  piratical,  and  by  seafaring  qualities  showed  a 
nou-Sberoitic  character. 

We  agree  with  M.  Quatrerodre  {Mem.  p.  81),  while  reject- 
ing some  of  his  reasons,  that  the  civilisation  of  the  Naba- 
thieans of  Petra,  far  advanced  on  that  of  the  snrronnding 
Arabs,  is  not  easily  explained  except  by  supposing  them 
to  be  a  different  people  from  those  Arabs.  A  remarkable 
conflnnation  of  this  nupposition  Is  found  in  the  character 
of  the  buildings  of  Petra,  which  are  unlike  anything  con- 
stimcted  by  a  purely  Shemitic  race.  Architecture  is  a 
characteristic  of  Arvau  or  mixed  races.  In  Southern  Ara- 
bia, Nigritians  ancf  Shemites  (Joktnnites)  u>gether  built 
huge  ediflces:  so  in  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  and  so  too  in 
Egypt,  mixed  races  left  this  unmistaxabie  mark.  See 
Arabia.  Petra,  while  it  is  wanting  in  the  colossal  fe^it- 
nres  of  those  more  ancient  remaius,  is  yet  unmistakably 
foreign  to  an  unmixed  Shemitic  race.  Further,  the  sub- 
jects of  the  literature  of  the  Nabat.  which  are  scientiflc 
aud  industrial,  are  not  such  as  are  found  in  the  writings 
of  pnre  Shemites  or  Aryans,  as  Ronan  {Hist,  des  Langue« 
iShnUique^  p.  28T)  has  well  observed ;  and  he  points,  as 
we  have  above,  to  a  foreign  ("  Couschite,^  or  partly  Ni- 
gritian)  settlement  in  Babylonia.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
^bd-el-Latif  (at  the  end  of  the  fourth  section  of  his  first 
book,  or  treatise— see  De  Lacy's*ed.)  likens  the  Copts  in 
Bgvpt  (a  mixed  race)  to  the  Nabat  In  Bl-lrak. 

Fn>m  most  of  these  and  other  considerations  we  thinls 
there  Is  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  Nabathsans  of  Ara- 
bia Petr»a  were  the  same  people  as  the  Nabat  of  Chal- 
diea;  though  at  what  ancient  epoch  the  western  settle- 
ment was  r>rmed  remains  unknown.  That  it  was  not  of 
any  imporuince  until  after  the  captivity  appears  from  the 
notices  of  the  inhabitants  of  Edom  in  the  canonical  books, 
and  their  absolute  silence  respecting  the  Nabathoeans, 
except  (if  Nebaioth  be  identified  with  them)  the  passage 
in  Isaiah  (Ix,  7). 

Lastly,  did  the  Nabathteans,  or  Nabat,  derive  their 
name,  and  were  they  in  part  descended,  flrom  Nebaioth, 
aon  of  Ishmael  ?  Josephus  savs  that  Nabataaa  was  in- 
habited by  the  twelve  sons  of  Isnmael ;  and  Jerome, "Ne- 
baioth omnis  regio  ab  Euphrate  usque  ad  Mare  Rnbrum 
Nabathena  usque  hodle  aicitnr,  quss  pars  Arabls  est" 
{Com'menL  in  Gen.  xxv,  13).  Qnatramdre  rejects  the  iden- 
tification for  an  etymological  reason— the  change  of  th  to 
t ;  but  this  change  Is  nt>t  unusual ;  in  words  xirabicized 
from  the  Greek  the  like  change  of  r  generally  occurs. 
Renan,  on  the  other  hand,  accepts  It,  regarding  Nebai- 
oth, after  his  manner,  merely  as  an  ancient  name  uncon- 
nected with  Biblical  history.  The  Arabs  call  Nebaioth 
Xdbity  and  do  not  connect  him  with  the  Nabat.  to  whom 
they  e^ve'a  different  descent;  but  all  thetr  Abrahamic 
genealogies  come  ftom  late  Jews,  and  are  utterly  un- 
trustworthy. When  we  remember  the  darkness  that  en- 
shrouds the  early  histf>ry  of  the  "sons  of  the  concubines" 
afier  they  were  sent  into  the  east  country,  we  hesitate  to 
denv  a  relati<mship  between  i)eoples  whose  names  are 
strikingly  siinilar,  a  welling  in  the  same  tracL  It  is  pos- 
sible that  Nebaioth  went  to  the  far  east,  to  the  ctmntry  of 
his  grandfather  Abi-aham,  intermarried  with  the  Chaldse- 
ans,  and  gave  birth  to  a  mixed  race,  the  Nabat.  Instances 
of  ancient  trib^  adopting  the  name  of  more  modem  ones, 
with  which  they  have  become  ftised,  are  frequent  in  the 
hi8toi7  of  the  Arabs  [see  Mn>iAN] ;  but  we  think  it  is  also 
admlMsible  to  hold  that  Nebaioth  was  so  named  by  the 
sacred  historian  because  he  intermarried  with  the  Nabat. 
It  is,  however,  safest  to  leave  unsettled  the  identification 
of  Nebaioth  and  Nabat  until  another  link  be  added  to  the 
chain  that  at  present  seems  to  connect  them. 

We  have  not  entered  into  the  subject  of  the  language 
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of  die  Nabathseane.  The  Httle  that  ia  known  of  it  tends, 
to  Birengtheu  the  theory  of  the  Chaldeean  origin  of  that 
people.  The  due  de  Luynes,  in  a  paper  on  the  coins  of 
the  latter  in  the  Bevue  Numiamalique  (new  series,  yoL  lii, 
1868;,  addaces  facts  to  show  that  they  called  themselves 

Nabat,  1Cd39.    It  is  remarkable  that  while  remnants  of 

the  Nabat  are  mentioned  by  trustworthy  Arab  writers  as 
existing  in  their  own  day,  uo  Arab  record  connecting 
that  people  with  Petra  has  been  found.  Cau«8in  believes 
this  to  have  arisen  trom.  the  Chaldsean  speech  of  the  Na- 
bttthaeane,  and  their  corruption  of  Arabic  (fssat  sur  VHiat, 
des  Arabes  avant  V  Ma/miime,  1, 88). 

It  is  thus  doubtleas  true  that  a  tribe  called  Nabat  ex- 
isted at  a  comparatively  early  -period  in  Mesopotamia ; 
but  may  they  not  have  been  a  branch  of  the  family  of 
Nebaioth  ?  May  they  not  have  migrated  thitherp  as 
sections  of  the  great  tribes  of  Arabia  are  wont  to  do 
now — for  instance,  the  Shummar,  whose  home  is  Jebel 
Shummar,  in  Central  Arabia,  where  they  have  villages 
and  settlements;  but  large  sections  of  the  tribe  have 
long  been  naturalized  among  the  rich  pastures  of  Mes- 
opotamia. In  fact,  there  are  few  of  the  great  Arabian 
tribes  which  do  not  pay  periodical  visits  to  the  banks  of 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and  which  have  not  branches 
established  there.  So  it  probably  was  with  the  tribe  of 
Nebaioth.  They  visited  Mesopotamia,  attracted  by  the 
water  and  pasture;  then  some  of  them  settled  there; 
then  from  close  intercourse  with  the  learned  Chaldieans, 
they  may  have  acquired  a  taste  for  their  literature,  and 
may  have  in  part  adopted  their  language  and  their 
habits  of  life ;  and  at  length,  when  driven  out  of  Cen- 
tral Asia  by  the  rising  power  of  the  Assyrians,  Medes, 
and  Persians,  they  carried  these  back  among  their  breth- 
ren in  Arabia.  Such,  at  least,  is  a  probable  solution  of 
a  difficidt  question.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
descendants  of  Nebaioth  settled  originally  in  and  around 
Edom ;  that  in  the  time  of  Isaiah  they  were  an  influen- 
tial tribe  living  in  Western  Arabia  beside  the  children 
of  Kedar;  that  the  NabathcBons  occupied  the  same  re- 
gion in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  (1  Mace,  v,  24  sq., 
B.C  cir.  161;  comp.  1  Mace  ix,  38-87;  Josephus, 
A  nt,  xii,  8, 3) ;  and  that  Josephus  considered  these  Na- 
bathseans  to  be  the  descendants  of  IshmaeL  From 
these  facts  it  may  be  fairly  inferred  that  the  Naba- 
thoBont  of  the  classic  authors,  the  tribe  Nebaioth  of  the 
sacred  authors,  and  the  Beni-Nabat  of  the  Arabs,  were 
identical  (Forster,  Geoff,  of  Arabia,  i,  209  sq. ;  Kalisch, 
On, Gen,  p.  481 ;  Jerome,  Comment,  in  laaiam,  Ix, 7). 

It  would  appear  that  the  descendants  of  Esau,  having 
at  first  sought  an  alliance  with  the  Ishmaelites  among 
the  mountains  of  Edom,  afterwards  succeeded  in  forcing 
them  to  leave  their  strongholds  and  migrate  to  the  des- 
erts of  Arabia.  After  a  long  interval  the  Ishmaelites 
returned,  and,  having  expelled  the  Edomites  (or  Idur 
maam),  took  possession  of  their  ancient  country,  'f  he 
date  of  this  conquest  is  unknown ;  but  it  was  probably 
about  the  time  of  the  second  captivity,  for  then  the 
Persians  were  all-powerful  in  Central  Asia,  and  would 
naturally  drive  back  the  Arab  tribes  that  had  settled 
there  (comp.  Diod.  Sic.  ii,  48) ;  and  then  also  we  know 
that  the  Idumseans,  as  if  driven  from  their  own  moun- 
tains, settled  in  Southern  Palestine.  But  be  this  as  it 
may,  we  learn  that  about  B.C.  812  Antigonus,  one  of 
the  successors  of  Alexander  the  Great,  sent  an  army 
against  the  Nabathteaus  of  Petra ;  the  city  was  taken 
and  plundered  in  the  absence  of  the  men,  who  were  at 
the  time  attending  a  great  fair  in  another  locality ;  on 
the  retreat  of  the  army,  however,  with  their  booty,  they 
were  attacked  and  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Nabathssans. 
Another  expedition  was  sent,  but  was  unsuccessfid 
(Diod.  Sic.  xix,  104-110).  At  this  period  the  Naba- 
thaeans,  like  their  forefathers,  were  rich  in  flocks  and 
herds ;  they  were  also,  like  the  Ishmaelites  in  the  time 
of  Jacob,  the  carriers  of  spices  and  merchandise  between 
Arabia  and  Egypt ;  and  for  the  protection  of  their  wealth 
and  the  furtherance  of  their  commerce  they  had  erect- 
ed strong  cities  in  the  interior  of  their  country,  Edom, 
and  on  the  shores  of  the  iElanitic  Gulf.  Idunuea  Prop- 
er, or  Edom,  now  became  the  centra  of  their  influence 


and  power.  They  gradually  advanced  in  cmlizctioa  and 
commercial  enterprise,  until  neariy  the  whole  tnffie  «f 
Western  Asia  was  in  their  hands  (Diod.  Sic.  ii,  48-<50 ;  HI, 
42-43).  From  their  capital,  Petra,  caravan  toads  rwfi- 
ated  in  all  directions — eastward  to  the  Persuui  Gulf  and 
Mesopotamia ;  northward  to  Peraea,  Damaacns,  and  Pal- 
myra; westward  to  Palestine  and  Phoenicia;  and  aonib- 
ward  to  the  seaports  on  the  iKlanitic  Golf  and  Bed  Sea, 
and  to  Egypt  (see  Tabula  PeuHngeriana ;  Tab,  Theodt^ 
nana ;  Strabo,  xvi,  778-780;  Forster,  Geog,  of  A  robin, 
i,  222).  When  a  new  route  for  commerce  between  the 
East  and  the  West  was  opened  through  Egypt,  the  Na- 
bathieans  became  its  determined  opponents  They  bnik 
war-galleys  and  plundered  the  merchant  fleets  in  the 
Red  Sea ;  and  they  also  attacked  and  pillaged  such  cw- 
avans  as  ventured  to  convey  the  spices  of  Arabia  and 
the  merchandise  of  Persia  and  Syria  by  any  other  way 
than  their  own  (Diod.  Sic.  iii,  48;  Strabo^  xvi,  777: 
Arrian,  Pertphu). 

During  the  height  of  their  power  the  oountry  of  the 
Nabathieans  embraced  the  whole  of  Edom,  the  eestera 
shore  of  the  ^lanitic  Gulf  and  the  Red  Sea  to  the  par- 
allel of  the  city  of  Medineh,  the  desert  plain  of  Aimfaia 
to  the  mountains  of  Nejd ;  while  on  the  north-west  and 
north  it  was  bounded  by  Palestine  and  Bashan  (Stimbot, 
xvi,  767,  777,  779;  1  Mace,  v,  25-28;  ix,  85;  Diod. 
Sic  ii,  48;  Epiphan.  Adv,  Hares,  p.  142).  It  ii 
Josephus  and  Jerome  state  that  the  Nabatlueans 
pied  the  whole  country  between  Egypt  and  the  Eu- 
phrates ;  but  by  Nabathieans  they  seem  to  bare  m^uit 
all  the  descendants  of  Ishmael  (comp.  Reland,  PoJUeA,  p^ 
90 ;  Kalisch,  On  Gen,  p.  482).  It  is  not  known  at  what 
time  the  Nabathieans  gave  up  the  patriarchal  fonn  of 
government  and  elected  a  king.  The  first  mention  of  a 
king  is  about  B.C.  166,  in  the  reign  of  Andodius  Eptph- 
anes  (2  Mace  v,  8).  All  their  kings  appear  to  have  been 
called  either  Aretas  or  Obodas,  and  the  kingdom  wv 
known  among  classic  writers  as  the  **  Kingdom  of 
Arabia,"  sometimes  taking  the  addition  Peirmeif  appar- 
ently from  the  capital  city  Petra.  Alexander  Janmeoa 
was  defeated  by  Obodas,  king  of  Arabia  (Joei^hna,  A  nl, 
xiii,  18,  5) ;  and  a  few  years  later  Antiochus  IHonysias 
of  Syria  was  killed  in  battle  against  the  Arabians^  and 
A  retoM  their  king  seized  Damascus  (xiii,  16, 1, 2 ;  War, 
iv,  7,  8).  The  kings  of  Arabia  are  often  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  conquest  and  occupation  of  the 
province  of  Syria  by  the  Romans  (Josephus,  Aat,  sir,  5w 
1 ;  XV,  6,  2 ;  xvi,  7,  8).  A  few  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian sera  a  Roman  expedition  under  the  command  of 
iEIius  Gallus  was  sent  into  Arabia.  After  variooe  ob- 
stacles he  at  last  reached  XtvKti  JLutfoij  or  Albns  RugiBS, 
the  emporium  of  the  Nabathieans,  and  the  port  of  Pie- 
itra,  which  was  probably  at  or  near  Elath  (Stralxs  xvi. 
4, 22,  .24 ;  Dion  Cassius,  liii,  27 ;  Arrian,  Peripha  Marig 
Erytk.).  The  Nabathaean  king,  Obodas,  received  him 
with  professions  of  friendship,  and  appointed  hia  minia- 
ter  Syllieus  to  guide  the  army.  By  hia  treachery  it 
was  conducted  through  arid  deserts  until  it  was  almoet 
destroyed  by  thirst  and  disease  (Strabo,  xvi,  780).  The 
Stoic  philosopher  Atbenodonis  spent  some  time  in  P^ 
tra,  and  related  to  Strabo  with  admiration  how  tbe  in- 
habitants lived  in  entire  harmony  and  union  under  ex- 
cellent laws.  Pliny  also  repeatedly  speaka  of  the  Na- 
bathieans  {Hitt,  Nat,  v,  11 ;  vi,  28 ;  xii,  27) ;  and  linw 
along  with  them  the  ()edrei,  exactly  as  Kedar  and  Ne- 
baioth are  placed  together  in  Isa.  Ix,  7.  Herod  Antipas 
married  a  daughter  of  Aretas,  king  of  the  NabatbaBana 
(Matt,  xiv,  8, 4) ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  the 
Aretas  who  captured  Damascus,  and  governed  it  by 
I  ethnarcb  at  the  time  of  Paul's  oonvexBion  (Acts  iiu^: 
2  Cor.  xi,  32).  The  kingdom  of  the  Nabathcans  w«i 
overthrown  in  A.D.  105  by  Cornelius  Palma,  govemotf 
of  Syria,  and  was  annexed  to  the  Roman  empiie  (Dion 
Cass.  Ixviii,  14;  Eutrop.  viii,  2,  9). 

The  Nabathieans  had,  as  we  have  seen,  eaily  applied 
themselves  to  commerce,  especially  as  carrien  of  the 
products  of  Aralua,  India,  and  the  far-distant 
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which,  as  we  leimi  from  Strabo,  were  transpoTted  on 
camels  from  the  above-mentioned  Leak^  Kome  to  Pe- 
tra,  and  thence  to  Rhinocoloura  (£1  'Arish)  and  else- 
where. But  under  the  Roman  dominion  the  trade  of 
these  regions  appears  to  have  been  widely  extended. 
The  passage  of  merchants  and  caravans  was  now  made 
more  practicable  by  military  ways.  From  Elath,  or 
AiUh,  one  great  road  had  its  direction  northwards  to 
the  rich  and  central  Petra;  thence  it  divided  and  led 
on  one  side  to  Jerusalem,  Gaza,  and  other  ports  on  the 
Mediterranean;  and  on  the  other  side  to  Damascus. 
Another  road  appears  to  have  led  directly  from  Allah 
along  the  Ghor  to  Jerusalem.  Traces  of  these  routes 
are  still  vbible  in  many  parts^  These  facts  are  derived 
from  the  specifications' of  the  celebrated  Tabula  Theo^ 
dnsiana,  or  Peutingeruma^  compiled  in  the  4th  century. 
According  to  this,  a  line  of  small  fortresses  was  drawn 
along  the  eastern  frontier  of  Arabia  Petnea  towards  the 
desert,  some  of  which  became  the  sites  of  towns  and 
cities,  wht>se  names  are  still  extant.  But  as  the  power 
of  Rome  fell  into  decay,  the  Arabs  of  the  desert  again 
acquired  the  ascendency.  They  plundered  the  cities, 
but  did  not  destroy  them ;  and  hence  those  regions  are 
still  full  of  uninhabited  yet  splendid  ruins.  Even  Pe- 
tra, the  rich  and  impregnable  metropolis,  was  subjected 
to  the  same  fate ;  and  now  exists,  in  its  almost  inacces- 
sible loneliness,  only  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  the  schol- 
ar and  the  wonder  of  the  traveller  by  the  singularity 
of  its  site,  its  ruins,  and  its  fortunes. 

In  the  course  of  the  4th  century  this  region  came  to 
be  included  under  the  general  name  of  *  Padestine,"  and 
was  called  Palmsiiaa  Tertia,  or  SaltUaris,  It  became 
the  diocese  of  a  metropolitan,  whose  seat  was  at  Petra, 
and  who  was  afterwards  placed  under  the  patriarch  of 
Jerusalem.  With  the  Mohammedan  conquest  in  the 
7th  century  its  commercial  prosperity  disappeared.  Ly- 
ing between  the  three  rival  empires  of  Arabia,  Egypt, 
and  Syria,  it  lost  its  ancient  independence ;  the  course 
of  trade  was  diverted  into  new  channels ;  its  great  routes 
were  abandoned ;  and  at  length  the  entire  country  was 
quietly  yielded  up  to  the  Bedouin  of  the  surrounding 
wilderness,  whose  descendants  still  claim  it  as  their  do- 
main. During  the  12th  century  it  was  partially  occu- 
pied by  the  Crusaders,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  A  rabia 
Terlia,  or  Sjfria  SobaL  From  that  period  it  remained 
imvlsited  by  Europeans,  and  had  idmoet  disappeared 
from  their  maps,  until  it  was  partially  explored,  first  by 
Seetzen  in  1807,  and  more  fully  by  Burckhardt  in  1812 ; 
and  now  the  wonders  of  the  Wady  MAsa  are  familiarly 
known  to  all. — Kitto.    See  Pistra. 

See  Roland,  Palattina  lUustr,  p.  90  sq.;  Vincent, 
Commerce  of  the  Anciente^  ii,  272  sq.;  Ritter,  Gesch,  d, 
Petr,  AralienSj  in  the  "Trans,  of  the  Berlin  Acad." 
1824;  Forster,  Mokammedani$m  Unveiled,  and  Geogrot- 
phy  of  Arabia ;  Robinson,  Sketches  of  Idumaa,  in 
*<  Amer.  Bib.  Repoa.''  1833;  and  BibL  Researches,  vol  ii; 
Cleaa,  in  Pauly's  Real-EncykhpSdie,  p.  377  sq. ;  Quatre- 
mere,  Mimoire  sur  les  Nabatiens  (ExtraU  du  Nouveau 
Journal  Asiatique), Paris,  1835 ;  Schwarz, Palest,  p.  215. 
See  NABATiLieAKa. 

Neba'joth  (Gen.  xxv,  18;  xxvlii,  9;  xxxvi,  8). 
See  Nkbaioth. 

Nebal'lat  (Heb.  yduiSat',  isbns ;  Geaenius,  hidden 
wickedness;  Yllnty  firm  soil;  Dietrich,  |>r(>^ec^ion;  Sept 
Na/3aXAar  [but  most  copies  omit]),  a  town  (probably 
of  Dan)  occupied  by  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (Neh.  xi, 
34).  It  is  idendfied  by  Schwarz  {Palest,  p.  134)  with 
the  large  village  Beit-Nebdia,  five  English  miles  north- 
east of  Ramleh  (Van  de  Yelde,  Memoir,  p.  336). 

Ne'bat  (Heb.  yebat\  1333;  Geeenms,  sight ;  FUrst, 
cuUieation;  Sept.  Na/3rtr),  the  father  of  Jeroboam  (q.v,), 
king  of  Israel,  in  connection  with  whom  he  is  always 
mentioned  as  a  descendant  of  Ephraim,  living  in  Zere- 
da,  a  dty  of  Manasseh  (1  Kings  xi,  26,  etc ;  2  Chron. 
ix,  29,  etc>    B.C.  cir.  1000.    The  Jewish  tradition  pre- 


served in  Jerome  {Qiucut,  Hebr,  in  lib,  Reg*)  identifies 
him  with  Shimei  of  Gera,  who  was  a  Benjamite. 

Nebbia,  Cesare,  a  reputable  Italian  painter, 
whose  works  were  mostly  of  a  religious  character,  was 
bom  at  Orvieto  about  1586.  He  studied  under  Girola- 
mo  Muziano,  whose  style  he  adopted,  and  assisted  him 
in  the  important  work^  he  executed  for  Gregory  XIII 
in  the  Vatican  and  the  Capella  Gregoriana.  Assisted 
by  Gio  Guerra  da  Modena,  Nebbia  superintended  the 
works  projected  by  Sixtus  Y,  intrusting  the  completion 
of  his  designs  to  the  younger  painters.  They  were  ex- 
tensively employed  during  the  five  years'  reign  of  that 
pontiff  in  the  chapel  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  the  library 
of  the  Vatican,  the  Scala  Santa,  and  the  Lateran  and 
Quirinal  palaces.  Nebbia  was  much  inferior  to  Muzi- 
ano in  dignity  and  grandeur,  bat  possessed  a  fertile  in- 
vention and  great  facility  of  execution.  Lanzi  says 
there  are  some  beautiful  pictures  by  him  finely  colored, 
as  the  Epiphang,  quite  in  Muziano^s  style,  in  the  church 
of  S.  Francesco  at  Viterbo.  Among  his  principal  works 
at  Rome,  Baglioni  mentions  the  Coronation  of  the  Vir- 
gin in  S.  Maria  de'  Monti,  and  the  Resurrection  in  S. 
Giacomo  degli  SpagnuolL  He  died  at  Rome  in  1614. 
See  Spooner,  Biog,  Hist,  of  the  Fine  Arte,  ii,  611. 

Nebbia,  Qaleotto,  an  old  Italian  painter  much 
devoted  to  sacred  subjects,  was  a  native  of  Castellaccio, 
near  Alessandria,  and  flourished  at  Genoa  about  1480. 
In  the  church  of  S.  Brigida  in  that  city  are  two  altar- 
pieces  by  him  which  are  esteemed  for  their  antiquity 
and  originality.  The  first  represents  the  Archangels, 
and  the  second  St*  PanfcUeone  and  other  Martyrs,  Lanzi 
says  they  are  remarkably  well  executed  for  the  time : 
the  figures  represented  on  a  gold  ground,  the  draperies 
extremely  rich,  with  stiff  and  regular  foldings,  not  bor- 
rowed from  any  other  school  The  grado,  or  step,  is 
ornamented  with  minute  histories — somewhat  crude, 
but  displaying  much  diligence'  and  care  in  finishing. 
See  Spooner,  Biog,  ffist,  of  the  Fine  Arts,  ii,  611. 

Nebentrost,  Gboroe,  a  Bohemian  Protestant  di- 
vine, who  was  obliged  to  quit  his  native  land  during  the 
Anti-Reformation  movement  at  the  close  of  the  16th 
centuf}',  was  bom  at  Annaberg  in  1577.  After  having, 
by  due  preparation,  fitted  himself  for  the  ministry,  he 
preached  for  two  years  at  Dobritzschei  and  Neschwitz ; 
was  then  exiled,  and  resided  three  years  at  Presenitz 
and  Annaberg ;  and  was  then  again  a  minister  of  the 
Protestant  doctrines  at  Johstndt,  where  he  suffered  much 
during  the  Thirty-years'  War.  He  died  in  1657,  on 
the  same  day  on  which  he  had,  fifty-eight  years  before, 
b^un  his  clerical  duties  in  Bohemia.  See  Pescheck, 
The  R^,  and  Ahii-Ref,  in  Bohemia,  ii,  405. 

Ne'bO  (Heb.  Nebo',  133,  prob.  of  ChaldaBan  origin, 
see  below,  No.  1),  the  name  of  a  heathen  d^ity,  and  of 
three  places  in  or  around  Palestine.  In  treating  of  them 
we  appropriate  whatever  we  find  suitable  to  our  purpose 
in  the  dictionaries  of  Kitto,  Smith,  and  Fairbaim  (s.  v.). 

1.  (Sept.  Na/3w,  v.  r.  Na/3av  and  [in  Isa.]  even 
^ayiSfv ;  Vulg.  NaboJ)  The  title  of  a  Chaldsan  idol  or 
god  which  occurs  both  in  Isaiah  (xlvi,  1)  and  Jeremiah 
(xlviii,  1),  being  the  name  of  a  well-known  deity  of  the 
Babylonians  and  Assyrians.  The  original  native  name 
was,  in  Hamitic  Babylonian,  Nabiu ;  in  Shemitic  Baby- 
lonian and  Assyrian,  Ncdnu  It  is  reasonably  con- 
jectured to  be  connected  with  the  Hebrew  K33, "  to 
prophesy"  (see  Gesenius,  7%m.  ffeb,  p.  841),  whence 
the  common  word  K*^23. "  prophet"  (Arab.  Nebg),  Nebo 
was  the  god  who  presided  over  learning  and  letters. 
He  is  called  "  the  fiir-hearing,"  '^  he  who  possesses  in- 
telligence," "  he  who  teaches  or  instructs."  Generally, 
however,  he  enjoys  the  high-sounding  titles  of  "  Lord 
of  lords,"  "  Holder  of  the  sceptrc  of  power,"  etc  Hence 
Layanl  thinks  the  name  is  derived  from  the  Egyptian 
Xeb, "  Lord"  {Xineveh  and  Bab,  p.  77),  The  wedge  or 
arrow-head — the  essential  element  of  cuneiform  writing 
— appears  to  have  been  his  emblem ;  and  hence  he  bore 
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■  Y  ^f-  the  Dime  of  Tir,  which  mgnifles  ". 
"I  ^^  or  anow."  Hia  generul  chanicIeT 
Cnnentlc  spoiids  Co  chat  of  the  Kgypliin  T/a>lt,t.he 
tiirBioflhe  Ureek  Htrmft,  »nd  iha  IjHin  jt/nmry. 
LunieAffco.  Agtronumicilly  he  ie  hleiililieil  with  the 
pluiel  nearest  the  sun,  called  Nebo  uLia  liy  [he  Ueitds- 
■iui.Bncl  Tir  bv  the  aiicienc  Feniana. 

NelxJ  WM  of  Babylonian  ratlier  than  of  Assyrian 
origin.  In  the  early  Anyrian  Pantheun  he  occupiea  a 
very  inferior  portion, 
being  either  omitleil 
from  the  lists  altogeth- 
er, or  ocourTiiig  as  the 
last  of  Ihe  minor  gnda. 
The  king  supposed  to 
be  I'ul  flrst  brings  him 

in  Aasyiia,  and  then 
apparently  in  conse- 
quence of  some  peeul- 

he  himseir  had  with 
Babylon.  AKalueof 
Kebo  was  set  up  bv 
■his  monai^h  at  C^- 
Uh(Nimrudl,  which  is 
now  ill  the  British  Mu- 
•eum.     It  has  ■  long 

across  the  body,  and 
consisting  cbietiy  of 
tin  god's  variokH  epi- 
thets. Id  Babykinia 
Nelw  held  a  ptomin 
place  Iroin  an  early 
time.  The  aiicien 
town  of  Borsippa  wi 
especially   under   hi 

great  tcm  pie  there  (th< 
modem  firs-Nininid) 


Image  of  Nebo.    (In  the  British 
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age.    See  B.vBKL,  Tower  OF.    He  was  the  tutelar  god 

the  word  A'uiu,  or  Nebo,  appears  as  an  dement:  e.  g. 
Nabo-nansar,  Nabopolaasar,  Nebii-chadneazar.  and  Nabu- 
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next  tu  Belmerodach  by  the  later  kings.     Nebuchad- 
nrziar  mmpletely  rebuilt  his  temple  at  Boraippa,  and 
called  after  him  hia  famous  seaport  upon  the  Persian 
Gulf,  which  became  known  to  the  Greeks  as  Teredon 
Diridotis— "given  to  Tir,"  i.  e.  to  Nebo.    The  worsli 
•if  Nebo  appears  to  have  continued  at  Biirsippi  to  t 
B<l  or  4lb  century  after  Christ,  and  the  Sabmns  of  Ha- 

Bawliuson's  tlerodotui,  i,  6S7-640;  and  his  ^nn'mf  Mon- 
arciift,  i,  140  sq. ;  and  compare  Norhe^'s  Onnmiiitiam, 
a.  v.;  Chwolsnnf  fSuMrr ,-  Mllnter,  ^oA^/'Wtm,  p.  15.) 

2.  (.ScpL  Na^JoC  i  Vulg.  \rbo.)  A  name  of  the  moun- 
tain  (in)  from  which  Hoses  took  his  flrst  and  last  view 
of  the  Promised  Land  (Dent,  mxii,  49 ;  innir,  1).  It 
LB  SO  minutely  described  that  it  would  seem  impossible 
not  10  recognise  it:  in  thelandofMoab;  facing  Jericho; 
the  head  or  summit  of  a  mountain  called  "  the  Pisgah," 
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gentral  range  of  the  "  mountains  of  Abarim. 
gition  is  further  denoted  by  the  mention  of  the  valley 
(or  perhaps  more  correctly  the  ravine)  in  which  Hoses 
was  buried,  and  which  was  apparently  one  of  the  clefts 
Dfihcmountit*eir(xxxii,60>—" the  ravine  in  the  land 
of  Moab  facing  Beth-Feot"  (xxxiv,  S).  Josephiis, 
speaking  of  the  death  of  Moses,  says  of  Abarim,  "  It  is 
a  very  high  mountain  opposiie  Jericho,  and  one  that 
affords  a  prospect  of  the  greater  port  of  Caiuan"  (_A  nt. 
iv,  ft.  48).     Euscbius  and  Jerome  say  that  Nebo  ia  a 
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nountain  "  over  the  Jordan  opporite  Jericho  in  Hoah. 
.  .  and  until  this  day  it  is  liiowu  in  the  aixth  rade 
rest  of  Heshbon"  (Oaomosf.  s.  v.  Sabau).  In  anutbH 
ilace  they  locate  it  between  Heshbon  aiul  livias  ijU. 
.  V.  Abarim).  Gcsenius  derives  (he  name  Kebo  fnim 
he  root  n^3,  '■  to  project  ■'  and  hence  1^  would  rig- 
lify  aproftctioti  (7'A»auru,p.841).  Otbera  traalht 
lame  to  the  heathen  deity  Ktto,  and  auppoae  that  ibtre 
ras  an  ancient  high  place  on  the  peak  wb«c  ■  hat  deiir 
was  wonthipped  (Stanley,  p.  294).  For  fuller  inronna- 
tion,  see  Hiuer,  Ful  and  Sgr.  ii,  1176  Bq^  1186  ■(.; 
Porter,  nanii-buol;  p.  299 ;  Drew,  Scripturt  Latidt,  p.  M ; 
Reluid,  Palatt.  p.  843, 490. 

Vet,  notwithstanding  the  mtnuteneiB  of  the  srrip<nn! 
descriptions,  tilt  lately  no  one  sucoeeded  in  puiniin!;  om 
any  spot  which  answers  to  Nebo.  Vwwed  from  ibe 
western  side  of  Jordan  (Ihe  neamt  point  at  which  mH 
travellers  ale  aUe  to  view  them)  the  mountauis  of  Moab 
present  Ihe  appearance  of  a  wall  or  cliff,  Ihe  uppo-  hi» 
of  which  is  almost  straight  and  horizuntal.  "Then  ii 
no  peak  or  point  perceptibly  higher  than  lie  reM;  bm 
all  is  one  apparently  level  line  of  summit  wit  hoot  ptaks 
orgaps'fKabinBon,  Bib.Rrt.  i,  !>70).  "On  ne  dtsing« 
pas  un  Bummet,  pas  la  muindre  dme;  reulentent  go 
ajier^il,^  el  U,dei(g^rcs  inSeiiuns,  crmiw  n'  Ui  laaiM 
du  pnnlit  qui  a  Irari  erilt  lignt  horiiontale  tar  ir  ril 
fit  fremift  dans  jurlquri  ndroilM"  (Chateaubriawl. 
lltBtrairt,  part  8).  "I'ossibly,"  conlinnea  Bobiwoa 
"un  travelling  among  these  mounlaiiin,  some  iaulaird 
point  or  summit  might  be  found  ansMering  to  the  \ta- 
Htion  and  character  of  Nchi>."    Three  such  puinta  hsie 

1.  Seetzen  (March  I 
have  been  Ihe  first  to 
Lween  the  Wady  Zerka- 
behjw  Ihe  former,  and  ten  or  twelve  south  of  II(«hb<«i) 
as  Ihe  Nebo  of  Moses.  In  this  he  is  followed  (Ihi-oBli 
probably  without  any  cummanicalion)  bv  Burckhardi 
(July  14, 1812),  who  mentions  it  as  Ihe  highest  p>nn>  in 
that  locality,  and  therefore  probably  "Mount  Nebo  of 
Ihe  Scripture."  This  is  adopted  br  Iittv  and  Manglta. 
though  with  beritation  (Traiili,  June  i,  1818>. 

S.  Another  elevation  above  the  general  autDmit  level 
oflhesehichlandais  the  Jtbtt'Othuytx  Atislia',BiJr^t 
tl-Jir&l,''ihe  highest  point  in  all  the  eutem  nuiun- 
tains,"  "  overtopping  the  whole  of  the  Belka,  and  rinng 
about  8000  feet  above  the  Ghot"  (Burcfchardt,  July  t 
I812i  KobiDson,!, 627  note, .'170). 

But  the«e  eminences  are  alike  wanting  in  one  maiD 
casenlial  of  the  Nebo  of  the  Scripture,  which  ia  etaied 
to  have  been  "facingJericho,"  words  which  in  the  wid- 
est interpretation  must  imply  that  it  was  "  aonie  eleva- 
tion immediately  over  the  last  stage  of  Ihe  Junlan.' 
while  'Osha  and  Atiariis  are  equally  remote  iu  (no- 
site  directions,  the  one  tiReen  mile«  north,  the  other  fif- 
teen miles  south  of  a  line  diaim  eastward  from  Jerichi.. 
Another  requiNle  for  Ihe  identilicati<ni  is  that  ■  vi#« 
should  be  obtainable  from  the  summit,  cotrespDntiBg  lu 
that  prospect  ovi^r  the  whole  land  which  Mof>ra  za  ?«id 
io  have  had  from  Mount  Xebo.  The  view  rmcn  JtiM 
Jil'dd  has  been  briefly  described  by  I>r.  Porter  (ffnwrf- 
biol',  p.  809),  though  without  reference  to  the  po^aUliir 
of  its  being  Nebo.  Of  thatfrom  JebelAllarts»ide*rrip- 
tion  is  enlanl,  for,  almost  incredible  aa  it  semw,  tu>tK 
of  the  travellers  alMve  named,  although  Iher  briievrd 
it  to  be  Nebu,  appear  to  have  made  any  ailpinpt  ta  de- 

which,  if  their  conjectures  be  contct,  mtist  be  the  mia 
interesting  spot  in  the  world. 

3.  De  Saulcey  is  the  first  traveller  who  discovered  (he 
name  stilt  extani  in  Jebrl  .Vrh/nii,  an  eminence  on  the 
easlcm  shore  of  Ihe  Dead  Sea,  not  far  from  its  ocnhem 
end  (Voj/offe  n  TWts  Saialt,  i,  2S9  sq.).  The  doc  de 
Luj-nes,  however,  appears  lo  have  been  the  first  to  actu- 
ally visit  and  accuralelv  locate  the  summit  {Vogo^. 
under  April  IS,  I8&4).    Mr.  Trislrsm  next  visited  il.aod 
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he  graphically  describes  the  outlook  from  its  top  (^Land 
oJ'Jtraelf  p.  536  sq. ;  comp.  also  his  Land  qf'Mottbj  p.  838 
8q.)«  The  place  in  question  lies  nearly  four  miles  south- 
west of  Hesban.  Prof.  Paine,  of  t  he  American  Exploring 
Party,  carefully  examined  it,  and  has  given  a  detailed 
report  of  his  researches  and  conclusions  (in  the  **  Third 
Statement"  of  the  Am.  Pal  Exploration  80c.,  N.  Y.  Jan. 
1875),  in  which,  while  admitting  the  identity  of  the 
modem  and  ancient  names  and  localities,  he  enters  into 
a  mihute  argument  to  prove  that  Pisgah  was  a  specific 
title  of  the  particular  spot  on  which  Moses  stood  rather 
than  a  general  name  of  the  entire  range,  as  usually 
held.    See  Pisqah. 

3.  (Sept  Na/3av ;  Vulg.  Aefto,  NaboJ)  A  town  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Jordan,  situated  in  the  pastoral  country 
(Numb,  xxxii,  8),  one  of  those  which  were  taken  pos- 
session of  and  rebuilt  by  the  tribe  of  Reuben  (ver.  88). 
In  these  lists  it  is  associated  with  Kirjathaim  and  fiaid- 
roeon  or  Beon;  and  in  another  record  (1  Chron.  v,  8) 
with  Aroer,  as  marking  one  extremity,  possibly  the 
west,  of  a  principal  part  of  the  tribe.  In  the  remarka- 
ble prophecy  uttered  by  Isaiah  (xv,  2)  and  Jeremiah 
(xlviii,  1,  22)  concerning  Moab,  Nebo  is  mentioned  in 
the  same  connection  as  before,  though  no  longer  an  Is- 
raelitish  town,  but  in  the  hands  of  Moab.  It  does  not 
occur  in  the  catalogue  of  the  towns  of  Reuben  in  Joshua 
(xiii,  15-28) ;  but  whether  this  is  an  accidental  omis- 
sion, or  whether  it  appears  under  another  name — ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  Numb,  xxxii,  38,  that  the 
Israelites  changed  the  names  of  the  heathen  cities  they 
retained  in  this  district — is  uncertain.  In  the  case  of 
Nebo,  which  was  doubtless  called  after  the  deity  of  that 
name,  there  would  be  a  double  reason  for  such  a  change 
(see  Josh,  xxiii,  7).  There  is  nothing  positive  except 
the  name  to  show  that  there  was  a  connection  between 
Nebo  the  town  and  Mount  Nebo.  The  notices  of  Eusebi- 
us  and  Jerome  (jOnomaMt,)  are  confused,  but  they  rather 
denote  that  the  two  were  distinct,  and  distant  from  each 
other.  The  town  (JSafiiop,  Nabo)  they  identify  with 
Nobah  and  Keuatb,  and  locate  it  eight  miles  south  of 
Heshbon,  where  the  ruins  of  el-Habis  appear  to  stand 
at  present;  while  the  mountain  Qiafiav,  Nabau)  is 
stated  to  be  six  miles  east  (Jer.)  or  west  (Euseb.)  from 
the  same  spot.  But  the  former  statement  is  certainly 
an  error;  and  hence  we  may  presume  that  the  town  and 
the  mountain  were  not  distinct,  especially  as  we  find 
the  associated  towns  (Medeba  and  Baal-meon)  in  the 
same  vicinity.  In  the  list  of  places  south  of  es-Salt 
given  by  Dr.  Robinson  {Bib,  Res,  iii,  App.  p.  170)  one 
occurs  named  iVe6a,  which  may  be  identical  with  Nebo. 
It  perhaps  indicates  the  ruins  now  extant  on  the  pres- 
ent Jebel  Ndbakj  or  Mount  Nebo  (above). 

4.  (SepL  'Sal^ov  v.  r.  Na/Sc^;  in  Neh.  Na/Jioa  v.  r. 


brated  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades  as  the  site  of  Castel- 
Utm  AmakU,  built  by  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem  to  de- 
fend the  road  to  the  holy  city  (WilL  Tyr.  xiv,  8).  It 
was  afterwards  visited  by  Richard  of  England  in  A.D. 
1192  (Robinson,  Bib,  IU»,  ii,  254;  Porter,  tiand-book,  p. 
286). 

It  is  possible  that  this  Nebo  was  an  offshoot  of  that  on 
the  east  of  Jordan;  in  which  case  we  have  another  town 
added  to  those  already  noticed  in  the  territory  of  Benja- 
min which  retain  the  names  of  foreign  and  heathen 
settlers. 

A  town  named  Namba  is  mentioned  by  the  Sept.  (not 
in  Heb.)  among  the  places  in  the  south  of  Judah  fre- 
quented by  David  (1  Sam.  xxx,  30),  but  its  situation 
forbids  any  attempt  to  identify  this  with  Nebo. 

NebiiBsensls  is  the  surname  of  the  Spanish  Eras- 
mus, Antonio  de  Lebrixa.    See  Lebrija. 

Nebuchadnes'sar  (Heb.  and  Chald.  Ntbukud' 
ftetsUar',  nyKd'lSiinp,  2  Kings  xxv,  22;  2  Chron. 
xxxvi,  6 ;  xxxvii,  7, 10, 18 ;  Jer.  xxvii,  6, 8, 20 ;  xxviii, 
8;  xxix,  1,  8;  xxxiv,  1 ;  xxxix,  5;  Dan.  i,  1 ;  also  in 
the  shorter  forms,  'IHKS'lS^p,  2  Kings  xxiv,  1,  10,  11 ; 
xxv,  1,  8;  1  Chron.  vi,  16;  Jer.  xxviii,  11,  14;  Dan.  i, 
18;  ii,  1;  nHS^SSinp,  the  usual  form;  and  nsn=n3, 
Dan.  iv,  37 ;  v,  18;  Sept.  ^ajSovxoSoyutrop),  or  (ui  Jer. 
and  Ezek.  only,  but  in  them  always  except  the  passages 
noted  above)  NEBUCH ADREZ'ZAR  (q.  v.)  (which 
Hitzig  IJerem.  p.  191]  rightly  considers  the  original 
form),  called  by  Berasus  (ap.  Josephum),  Na/3ot;xo^o- 
voffopo^;  by  Abydenus  (ap.  Eusebium,  Prop,  Evang,\ 
Ha^vcpodOQOQ ;  and  by  Strabo,  the  only  writer  among 
the  Qreeks  by  whom  he  is  named  (xv,  687),  Na urou- 
KoSpoaopoc,  besides  Na/3otfoXd(Tapoc,  which  appears  in 
the  Canon  of  Ptolemy.  This  name,  Nabuckodotuttfyr^ 
has  passed  from  the  Septuagint  into  the  Latin  Vulgate, 
and  into  the  authorized  English  version  of  the  books  of 
Judith  and  Tobit.  This  monaroh  was  the  greatest  and 
most  powerful  of  the  Babylonian  kings.  His  name, 
according  to  the  native  orthography,  is  read  as  Aa6u- 
kuduri-utmr,  and  is  explained  to  mean  "Nebo  (q.  v.)  is 
the  protector  against  misfortune,"  kuduri  being  connect- 
ed with  the  Hebrew  ^Jl'T^S, "  trouble"  or  "  attack,"  and 
tttsur  being  a  participle  from  the  root  "^XS,  "to  pro- 
tect." (According  to  others,  the  middle  term  hidur  is 
connected  with  the  Perso-Greek  ci^apcc,  "a  crown ;" 
Oppert  refers  it  to  an  Arabic  ibuftir,  "  a  young  man ;" 
while  Sir  H.  RawUnson  thinks  it  means  "  a  landmark.") 
The  rarer  Hebrew  form,  used  by  Jeremiah  and  Ezeki^ 
—  Nebuchadreztar — is  thus  very  close  indeed  to  the 
originaL     The  Persian  form,  Nabukudrachara  {BeJL 
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Nebochadoessar*s  name  in  cuneiform.    (From  MAnant,  Orammahre  AMyrienne,  p.  821.) 


ur 


Na/3ia;  Vulg.  Nebo,)  The  children  of  Nebo  (Bene- 
Nebo)j  to  the  number  of  fifty-two,  are  mentioned  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  men  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  who  re- 
turned from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezra  ii,  29 ;  Neb. 
vii,  88 ;  in  the  latter  passage, "  the  other  Nebo,"  for  some 
not  very  obvious  distinction).  Seven  of  them  had  for- 
eign wives,  whom  they  were  compelled  to  discard  (Ezra 
X,  43).  The  name  occurs  between  Bethel  and  Ai  and 
Lydda,  which,  if  we  may  trust  the  arrangement  of  the 
list,  implies  that  it  was  situated  in  the  territory  of  Ben- 
jamin to  the  north-west  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  possibly 
the  modem  Beit-Niibah,  about  twelve  miles  north-west 
by  west  of  Jerusalem,  eight  from  Lydda,  and  close  to 
Yalo ;  apparently  the  place  mentioned  by  Jerome  (jOno- 
vutst,  Anab  and  Anob;  and  Kpit,  Pavla^  §  8)  as  Nob 
the  city  of  the  priests  (though  that  identification  is 
hardly  admissible),  and  both  in  his  and  later  tiroes 
known  as  Bethamtaba  or  BettenubU,    It  became  cele- 
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Inscr,  coL  i,  par.  16),  is  less  corrects  This  (also  writ- 
ten Nabokhodrossor)  is  supposed  to  be  the  assumed  name 
of  one  of  the  rebels  subdued  by  Darius  Hystaspis.  It 
is  there  easily  read,  being  transcribed  in  another  col- 
umn, and  hence  is  readily  recognised  elsewhere  when 
found  in  the  pure  Babylonian  writing,  as  it  often  is  on 
bricks  and  fragments  from  the  ruins  near  Hillah  (Lay- 
ard,  Nineveh,  ii,  141). 

1.  Nebuchadnezzar  was  the  son  and  successor  of  Na- 
bopolassar,  the  founder  of  the  Babylonian  empire.  (See 
No.  5  below.)  He  appears  to  have  been  of  marriage- 
able age  at  the  time  of  his  father's  rebellion  agaiuiit  As- 
syria, B.C  625 ;  for,  according  to  Abydenus  (ap.  Euseb. 
Chron,  Can,  i,  9),  the  alliance  b(»tween  this  prince  and 
the  Median  king  was  cemented  by  the  betrothal  of 
Amuhia,  the  daughter  of  the  latter,  to  Nebuchadnezzar, 
Naho|M>las8ar*s  son.  Little  further  is  known  of  him  dur- 
ing his  father's  lifetime.    It  is  suspected,  rather  than 
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proved,  that  he  was  the  leader  of  a  Babylonian  contin- 
gent which  accompanied  C^'axarets  in  his  Lydian  war 
[see  Mkdks],  by  whose  interposition,  on  the  occasion 
uf  an  eclipse,  that  war  was  brought  to  a  close,  B.C  610. 
(Herodotus  terms  this  leader  Labynetus  [i,  74] ;  a  word 
which  does  not  rightly  render  the  Babylonian  Nabu- 
kuduriruzur,  but  does  render  another  Babylonian  name, 
Nabu-nakit.  Nabopolassar  rnatf  have  had  a  son  of  this 
name ;  or  the  Labynetus  of  Herod,  i,  74  may  be  Nabo- 
polassar himself.)  At  any  rate,  a  few  years  later,  he 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  Babylonian  army,  and  sent 
by  his  father,  who  was  now  old  and  infirm,  to  chastise 
the  insolence  of  Pharaoh-Necho,  king  of  Egypt.  This 
prince  had  recently  invaded  Syria,  defeated  Josiah,  king 
of  Judah,  at  Megiddo,  and  reduced  the  whole  tract,  from 
Egypt  to  Carchemish  on  the  upper  Euphrates  [see  Cah- 
chkmish],  which  in  the  partition  of  the  Ass^Tian  terri- 
tories on  the  destruction  of  Nineveh  had  been  assigned 
to  Babylon  (2  Kings  xxiii,  29^  30 ;  Beros.  ap.  Josephus, 
c.  Ap,ifl9).  Necho  had  held  possession  of  theae  coun- 
tries for  about  three  years,  when  (B.C.  606)  Nebuchad- 
nezzar led  ail  army  against  him,  defeated  him  at  Car- 
chemish in  a  great  battle  (Jer.  xlvi,  2-12),  recovered 
Coele- Syria,  Phcenicia,  and  Palestine,  took  Jerusalem 
(Dan.  i,  1,  2),  pressed  forward  to  Egypt,  and  was  en- 
gaged in  that  country  or  upon  its  borders  when  intelli- 
gence arrived  which  recalled  him  hastily  to  Babylon. 
Nabopolassar,  after  reigning  twenty-one  years,  had  died, 
and  the  throne  was  vacant;  or,  as  there  is  some  reason 
to  think,  Nebuchadnezzar,  since  he  appeared  to  be  the 
"•  king  of  Babykm''  to  the  Jews,  had  really  been  associ- 
ated with  his  father  (Jer.  iv,  1 ;  Dan.  i,  1).  In  some 
alarm,  however,  about  the  succession,  he  hurried  back  to 
the  capital,  accompanied  only  by  his  light  troops;  and 
crossing  the  desert,  probably  by  way  of  Tadmor  or  Pal- 
myra, reached  Babylon  before  any  disturbance  had 
arisen,  and  entered  peaceably  on  his  kingdom  (B.C. 
004).  The  bulk  of  the  army,  with  the  captives— Phoe- 
nicians, Syrians,  Egyptians,  and  Jews — returned  by  the 
onlinary  route,  which  skirted  instead  of  crossing  the 
deserts  It  was  at  this  time  that  Daniel  and  his  com- 
})anions  were  brought  to  Babylon,  where  they  presently 
grew  into  favor  with  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  became  per- 
Mins  of  very  considerable  influence  (Dan.  i,  3-20).  See 
Daniel.  The  sacred  vessels  taken  from  Jehovah's 
house  were  transferred  bv  Nebuchadnezzar  to  hb  tern- 
pie  at  Babylon  (Isa.  xxxix ;  2  Chron.  xxxvi,  6, 7).  See 
Babylon;  Captivity. 

Within  a  few  years  after  Nebuchadnezzar's  first  ex- 
pedition into  Syria  and  Palestine,  disaffection  again 
showed  itself  in  those  countries.  Jehoiakim — who,  al- 
though threatened  at  first  with  captivity  (2  Chron. 
jcxxvi,  6),  had  been  finally  maintained  on  the  throne  as 
a  Babylonian  vassal — after  three  years  of  service  "  turned 
and  rebelled"  against  his  suzerain,  probably  trusting  to 
be  supported  by  Egypt  (2  Kings  xxiv,  1).  Not  long 
afterwards  Phoenicia  seems  to  have  broken  into  revolt ; 
and  the  Chaldsean  monarch,  who  had  previously  en- 
deavored to  subdue  the  disaffected  by  his  generals  and 
allies  (2  Kings  xxiv,  2),  once  more  took  the  field  in  per- 
son, and  marched  first  of  all  against  Tyre.  Having  in- 
vested that  city  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign  (Jose- 
phus, c.  Ap,  i,  21),  and  left  a  portion  of  his  army  there 
to  continue  the  siege,  he  proceeded  against  Jerusalem, 
which  submitted  without  a  struggle  (B.C.  698).  Ac- 
cording to  Josephus,  who  is  here  our  chief  authority, 
Nebuchadnezzar  punished  Jehoiakim  with  death  {Ant 
X,  6,  3 ;  comp,  Jer.  xxii,  18,  19,  and  xxxvi,  80),  but 
placed  his  son  Jehoiachin  upon  the  throne.  Jeboiachin 
reigned  only  three  months ;  for,  on  his  shovring  symp- 
toms of  disaffection,  Nebuchadnezzar  came  up  against 
Jerusalem  for  the  third  time,  deposed  the  young  prince 
(whom  he  carried  to  Babylon,  together  with  a  large 
portion  of  the  population  of  the  city,  and  the  chief  of 
the  Temple  treasures),  and  made  his  uncle,  2^ekiah, 
king  in  bis  place.  Tyre  still  held  out;  and  it  was  not 
till  the  thirteenth  year  from  the  time  of  its  fint  invest- 


ment that  the  city  of  merchants  fdl  (B.C  5S5>.    Beibrv 
this  happened,  Jerusalem  had  been  totally  destroyed. 
This  consummation  was  owing  to  the  folly  of  Zedekiah. 
who,  despite  the  warnings  of  Jeremiah,  made  a  treaty 
with  Apries  (Hophra),  king  of  Egypt  (Ezek.  xrii,  15> 
and  on  the  strength  of  this  aUianoe  renounced  his  alle- 
giance to  the  king  of  Baln'lon.    Nebuchadnezzar  com- 
menced the  final  nege  of  Jerusalem  in  the  ninth  year 
of  Zedekiah — his  own  sixteenth  year  (early  in  AC 
589) — and  took  it  nearly  two  years  later  (latter  part  of 
B.(i  588).     One  effort  to  carry  ont  the  treaty  seems  to 
have  been  made  by  Apries.    An  Egyptian  army  croaaed 
the  frontier,  and  began  its  march  towards  Jemsakm : 
upon  which  Nebuchadnezzar  raised  the  siege,  and  sh 
off  to  meet  the  new  foe.    According  to  Joeephoa  (Ant. 
X,  7, 8)  a  battle  was  fought,  in  which  Apries  was  com- 
pletely defeated ;  but  the  scriptural  account  seems  ratbtr 
to  imply  that  the  Egyptians  retired  on  the  advance  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  recrossed  the  frontier  without 
risking  an  engagement  (Jer.  xxxvii,  5-8).    At  any  race. 
the  attempt  failed,  and  was  not  repeated ;  the  ^  broken 
reed,  Egypt,*'  proved  a  treacherous  support,  and  aAer  an 
eighteen  months'  siege  Jerusalem  feU.     Zedekiah  es- 
caped from  the  city,  but  was  captured  near  Jericho  (Jer. 
xxxix,  5),  and  brought  to  Nebuchadnezzar  at  Ribhih  in 
the  territory  of  Hamath,  where  his  eyes  were  put  oat 
by  the  king's  order,  while  his  sons  and  bis  chief  nobles 
were  slain.    Nebuchadnezzar  then  returned  to  Babykn 
with  Zedekiah,  whom  he  imprisoned  for  the  remainder 
of  his  life ;  leaving  Nebuzar-adan,  the  captain  of  hi§ 
guard,  to  complete  the  destruction  of  the  city  and  the 
pacification  of  Judaea.    Gedaliah,  a  Jew,  was  appoisted 
governor,  but  he  was  shortly  murdered,  and  the  rest  of 
the  Jews  either  fied  to  Egypt  or  were  carried  by  Ne- 
buzar-adan to  Babylon  (B.C.  582). 

The  military  successes  of  Nebuchadnezzar  cannot  be 
traced  minutely  beyond  this  point.  His  oim  annals 
have  not  come  down  to  us;  ami  the  historical  aBoaoos 
which  we  find  in  his  extant  inscriptions  are  of  the  most 
vague  and  general  character.  It  may  be  gathered  from 
the  prophetical  Scriptures  and  from  Josephoa  that  the 
conquest  of  Jerusalem  was  rapidly  followed  by  the  ftB 
of  Tyre  and  the  complete  submission  of  Pbcenicia  (Ezra 
xxvi  -  xxviii ;  Joseph,  c.  Ap,  i,  21) ;  after  which  the 
Babylonians  carried  their  arms  into  Egypt,  and  inflicted 
severe  injuries  on  that  fertile  country  (Jer.  xlvi,  t5-%: 
Ezra  xxix,  2-20;  xxx,  6;  Joseph,  ^ftf.  x,  9i,  7).  Bat 
we  have  no  account  of  these  campaigns  on  which  we  can 
depend.  Josephus  adds  that  Megasthenea.  in  his  fourth 
book,  refers  to  the  same  subject,  and  thereby  endenron 
to  show  that  Nebuchadnezzar  exceeded  Herciilea,  aad 
conquered  a  great  part  of  Africa  and  Spain.  Strabo  adds 
that  "  Sesostris,  king  of  Egypt,  and  Tearcon,  kin|^  of 
Ethiopia,  extended  their  expedition  as  far  aa  Europe, 
but  that  Navokodroeor,  who  is  venerated  by  the  Chal- 
dseans  more  than  Hercules  by  the  Greeks^  .  .  .  marched 
through  Spain  to  Greece  and  P<»itns."  Our  remaining 
notices  of  Nebuchadnezzar  present  him  to  as  as  a  vaag^ 
nificent  prince  and  beneficent  ruler  rather  than  a  war- 
rior; and  the  great  fame  which  has  always  attached  v\ 
his  name  among  the  Eastern  nations  depends  nther  on 
his  buildings  and  other  grand  constmctiona  than  on  any 
victories  or  conquests  ascribed  to  him. 

2.  We  are  told  by  Berosus  that  the  first  care  <^Neba- 
chadnezzar,  on  obtaining  quiet  poeseseion  of  his  king- 
dom after  the  first  Syrian  expedition,  waa  to  rebofld 
the  temple  of  Bel  (Bel-Merodach)  at  Babylon  oat  of 
the  spoils  of  the  Syrian  war  (ap.  Joseph,  ^nf.  x,  it,  1\ 
He  next  proceeded  to  strengthen  and  beantihr  the  city, 
which  he  renovated  throughout,  and  surrouided  with 
several  lines  of  fortification,  himself  adding  one  entnrely 
new  quarter.  Having  finished  the  walls  and  adorned 
I  the  gates  magnificently,  he  constructed  a  new  palacr. 
adjoining  the  old  residence  of  his  father — a  saporb  edi- 
fice which  he  completed  in  fifteen  days !  In  the  gtmndji 
of  this  palace  he  formed  the  celebrated  *^  hanging  gar- 
den," which  was  a  plaisance,  built  up  with  huge  stimn 
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to  imitate  the  yaried  surface  of  mountains,  and  planted 
with  trees  and  shrubs  of  every  kimL  Diodoms,  prob- 
ably following  Ctesias,  describes  this  marvel  as  a  square, 
four  plethra  (four  hundred  feet)  each  way,  and  fifty 
cubits  (seventy-five  feet)  high,  approached  by  sloping 
paths,  and  supported  on  a  series  of  arched  galleries  in- 
creasing in  height  from  the  base  to  the  summit.  In 
these  Queries  were  various  pleasant  chambers;  and 
one  of  them  contained  the  engines  by  which  water  was 
raised  from  the  river  to  the  surface  of  the  mound.  This 
curious  construction,  which  the  Greek  writers  reckoned 
among  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world,  was  said  to  have 
been  built  by  Nebuchadnezzar  for  the  gratification  of 
his  wife,  Amuhia,  who,  having  been  brought  up  among 
the  Median  mountains,  deeired  something  to  remind  her 
of  them.  Possibly,  however,  one  object  was  to  obtain 
a  pleasure-ground  at  a  height  above  that  to  which  the 
mosquitoes  are  accustomed  to  rise.  This  complete  ren- 
ovation of  Babylon  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  which  Berosus 
asserts,  is  confirmed  to  us  in  every  possible  way.  The 
Standard  Inscription  of  the  king  relates  at  length  the 
construction  of  the  whole  series  of  works,  and  appears 
to  have  been  the  authority  from  which  Berosus  drew. 
The  ruins  confirm  this  in  the  most  positive  way,  for 
nine  tenths  of  the  bricks  tn  titu  are  stamped  with  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's name.  Scripture  also  adds  an  indirect 
but  important  testimony  in  the  exclamation  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar recorded  by  Daniel,  **  Is  not  this  great  Baby- 
lon wMch  I  have  buiUr*  (Dan.  iv,  80). 

But  Nebuchadnezzar  did  not  confine  his  efRnts  to 
the  ornamentation  and  improvement  of  his  capitaL 
Throughout  the  empire,  at  Borsippa,  Sippara,  Cutha, 
Ohilroad.  Duraba,  Teredon,  and  a  multitude  of  other 
places,  he  built  or  rebuilt  cities,  repaired  temples,  con- 
structed quays,  reservoirs,  canals,  and  aqueducts,  on  a 
scale  of  grandeur  and  magnificence  surpassing  every- 
thing of  the  kind  recorded  in  htatory,  unless  it  be  the 
constructions  of  one  or  two  of  the  greatest  Egyptian 
monarchs.  **  I  have  examined,"  says  Sir  H.  Rawlinson, 
"•  the  bricks  in  iitit,  belonging  perhaps  to  a  hundred  dif- 
ferent towns  and  cities  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bagdad, 
and  I  never  found  any  other  legend  than  that  of  Nebu> 
chadnezzar,  son  of  Nabopolassar,  king  of  Babylon*' 
{Com.  on  the  Imcr,  of  Atsyria  and  Babylonia^  p.  76, 
77).  ''Nebuchadnezzar,"  says  Abydenus,  ''on  succeed- 
ing to  the  throne,  fortified  Babylon  with  three  lines  of 
walls.  He  dug  the  Nahr  Malcha,  or  Royal  River, 
which  was  a  branch  stream  derived  from  the  Euphrates, 
and  also  the  Acracanus.  He  likewise  made  the  great 
reservoir  above  the  city  of  Sippara,  which  was  thirty 
parasangs  (ninety  miles)  in  circumference,  and  twenty 
fathoms  (one  hundred  and  twenty  feet)  deep.  Here  he 
placed  sluices  or  flood-gates,  which  enabled  him  to  ir- 
rigate the  low  country.  He  also  built  a  quay  along  the 
•hore  of  the  Red  Sea  (Persian  (Julf),  and  founded  the 
city  of  Teredon  on  the  borders  of  Arabia."  It  is  reason- 
ably concluded  from  these  statements  that  an  extensive 
system  of  irrigation  was  devised  by  this  monarch,  to 
whom  the  Babylonians  were  probably  indebted  for  the 
greater  portion  of  that  vast  network  of  canals  which 
covered  the  whole  alluvial  tract  between  the  two  rivers, 
and  extended  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates  to  the 
extreme  verge  of  the  stony  desert.  On  that  side  the 
principal  work  was  a  canal  of  the  largest  dimensions, 
still  to  be  traced,  which  left  the  Euphrates  at  Hit,  and 
skirting  the  desert  ran  south-east  a  distance  of  above 
four  hundred  miles  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  where  it  emptied 
itself  into  the  bav  of  Grane. 

The  wealth,  greatness,  and  general  prosperity  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar are  strikingly  placed  before  its  in  the  Book 
of  Daniel  **  The  God  of  heaven"  gave  him,  not  a  king- 
dom only,  but  "power,  strength,  and  glory"  (Dan.  ii, 
37).  His  wealth  is  evidenced  by  the  image  o(  gold, 
sixty  cubits  in  height,  which  he  set  up  in  the  plain  of 
Dura  (Dan.  iii,  1).  The  grandeur  and  careful  organiza- 
tion of  his  kingdom  appear  from  the  long  li«t  of  his 
officers,  "princes,  governors,  captains,  judges,  treasurers. 


counsellors,  sherifb,  and  rulers  of  provinces,"  of  whom 
we  have  repeated  mention  (ver.  2, 8,  27).  We  see  the 
existence  of  a  species  of  hierarchy  in  the  "  magicians, 
astrologers,  sorcerers,"  over  whom  Daniel  was  set  (ii, 
48).  The  '*  tree,  whose  height  was  great,  which  grew 
and  was  strong,  and  the  height  thereof  reached  unto  the 
heavens,  and  the  sight  thereof  to  the  end  of  all  the 
earth ;  the  leaves  whereof  were  fair,  and  the  fruit  much, 
and  in  which  was  food  for  all ;  under  which  the  beasts 
of  the  fiekl  had  shadow,  and  the  fowls  of  heaven  dwelt 
in  the  branches  thereof,  and  all  flesh  was  fed  of  it"  (iv, 
10-12),  is  the  fitting  type  of  a  kingdom  at  once  so 
flourishing  and  so  extensive.  It  has  been  thought  by 
some  (De  Wette,  Th.  Parker,  etc)  that  the  Book  of 
Daniel  represents  the  satrapial  system  of  government 
{^airapen^Einriehtung)  as  established  throughout  the 
whole  empire ;  but  this  conclusion  is  not  justified  by  a 
close  examination  of  that  document.  Nebuchadnezzar, 
like  his  Assyrian  predecessors  (Isa.  x,  8),  is  represented 
as  a  "  king  of  kings"  (Dan.  ii,  87) ;  and  the  officers  enu- 
merated in. chap,  ii  are  probably  the  authorities  of 
Babylonia  proper,  rather  than  the  governors  of  remoter 
regions,  who  could  not  be  all  spared  at  once  from  their 
employments.  The  instance  of  Gredaliah  (Jer.  xl,  5; 
2  Kings  xxv,  22)  is  not  that  of  a  satrap.  He  was  a 
Jew;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  stood  really 
in  any  different  relation  to  the  Babylonians  from  Zede- 
kiah  or  Jehoiachin ;  although,  as  he  was  not  of  the  seed 
of  David,  the  Jews  considered  him  to  be  "governor" 
rather  than  king. 

8.  Towards  the  close  of  his  reign  the  gloiy  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar suffered  a  temporary  eclipse.  As  a  punbh- 
ment  for  his  pride  and  vanity,  that  strange  form  of 
madness  was  sent  upon  him  which  the  Greeks  called 
lycanthropy  {XvKav^penria) ;  wherein  the  sufferer  im- 
agines himself  a  beast,  and,  quitting  the  haunts  of  men, 
insists  on  leading  the  life  of  a  beast  (Dan.  iv,  88). 
Berosus,  with  the  pardonable  tenderness  of  a  native, 
anxious  for  the  good  fiime  of  his  country's  greatest 
king,  suppressed  this  fact;  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  Herodotus  in  his  Babylonian  travels,  which 
fell  only  about  a  century  alter  the  time,  obtained  any 
knowledge  of  it.  Nebuchadnezzar  himself,  however, 
in  his  great  inscription  appears  to  allude  to  it,  although 
in  a  studied  ambiguity  of  phrase  which  renders  the 
passage  very  difficult  of  translation.  After  describing 
the  construction  of  the  most  important  of  his  great 
works,  he  appears  to  say,  "  For  four  years  (?)...  the 
seat  of  my  kingdom  ...  did  not  rejoice  my  heart.  In 
all  my  dominions  I  did  not  build  a  high  place  of  power, 
the  precious  treasures  of  my  kingdom  I  did  not  lay  up. 
In  Babylon,  buildings  for  myself  and  for  the  honor  of 
my  kingdom  I  did  not  lay  out.  In  the  worship  of 
Merodach,  ray  lord,  the  joy  of  my  heart,  in  Babylon 
the  city  of  his  sovereignty,  and  the  seat  of  my  empire, 
I  did  not  sing  his  praises,  I  did  not  furnish  his  altars 
with  victims,  nor  did  I  clear  out  the  canals"  (Rawlin- 
son's  Herod,  ii,  586).  Other  negative  clauses  follow. 
It  is  plain  that  we  have  here  narrated  a  suspension — 
apparently  for  four  years — of  all  those  works  and  occu- 
pations on  which  the  king  especially  prided  himself— 
his  temples,  palaces,  worship,  offerings,  and  works  of 
irrigation ;  and  though  the  cause  of  the  suspension  is 
not  stated,  we  can  scarcely  imagine  anything  that 
would  account  for  it  but  some  such  extraordinary 
malady  as  that  recorded  in  Daniel 

It  has  often  been  remarked  that  Herodotus  ascribes 
to  a  queen,  Nitocris,  several  of  the  important  works, 
which  other  writers  (Berosus,  Abydenus)  assign  to 
Nebuchadnezzar.  The  conjecture  naturally  arises  that 
Nitocris  was  Nebuchadnezzar's  queen,  and  that,  as  she 
carried  on  his  constructions  during  his  incapacity,  they 
were  by  some  considered  to  be  hers.  It  is  no  disproof 
of  this  to  urge  that  Nebuchadnezzar's  wife  was  a  Median 
princess,  not  an  Egyptian  (as  Nitocris  must  have  been 
from  her  name),  and  that  she  was  called,  not  Nitocris, 
but  Am^'itis  or  Amyhia;   for  Nebuchadnezzar,  who 
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married  Amyitis  in  B.C.  625,  and  who  lived  after  this 
marriage  more  than  sixty  years,  may  easily  have  mar- 
ried again  after  the  decease  of  his  first  wife,  and  his 
second  queen  may  have  been  an  Egyptian.  His  later 
relations  with  Egypt  appear  to  have  been  friendly;  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  the  name  Nitocris,  which  belonged 
to  very  primitive  Egyptian  history,  had  in  fact  been 
resuscitated  about  tliis  time,  and  is  found  on  the  Egyp- 
tian monuments  to  have  been  borne  by  a  princess  be- 
longing to  the  family  of  the  Psammetiks. — Smith. 

The  nature  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  disease  and  recovery 
has  been  much  debated.  Origen  strangely  allegorizes 
the  story  (ap.  Hieron.  in  Dan,)  as  a  representation  of 
the  fall  of  Lucifer,  Bodin  (in  Demonol.)  maintains  that 
Nebuchadnezzar  underwent  an  actual  metamorphosis 
of  soul  and  body,  a  similar  instance  of  which  is  given 
by  Cluvier  (Append,  ad  Epiiom,  Hist*')  on  the  testimony 
of  an  eye-witnesa.  Tertullian  (De  Ptenit.)  confines  the 
transformation  to  the  body  only,  but  without  Ion  of 
reason,  of  which  kind  of  metamorphosis  St  Augustine 
(De  Civ.  Deif  xviii,  18)  reports  some  instances  said  to 
have  taken  place  in  Italy,  to  which  he  himself  attaches 
little  credit;  but  Gaapard  Peucer  asserta  that  the  trans- 
formation of  men  into  wolves  was  very  common  in  Li- 
vonia. Some  Jewish  rabbins  have  asserted  that  the 
soul  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  by  a  real  transmigration, 
changed  places  with  that  of  an  ox  (Medina,  IM  redd 
in  Deum  fid.) ;  while  others  have  supposed  not  a  real, 
but  an  apparent  change,  of  which  there  is  a  case  re- 
corded in  the  life  of  St.  Macariua,  the  parents  of  a  young 
woman  having  been  persuaded  that  their  daughter  had 
been  transformed  into  a  mare.  The  most  generally  re- 
ceived opinion,  however,  is  that  Nebuchadnezzar  la- 
bored under  that  species  of  hypochondriacal  monomania 
which  leads  the  patient  to  fancy  himself  changed  into 
an  animal  or  other  substance,  the  habits  of  which  he 
adopts.  Jerome  probably  leaned  to  this  opinion :  "Who 
does  not  see,"  he  observes, "  that  madmen  live  like  brute 
beasts"  (^i  Dan,  iv,  4).  To  this  disease  of  the  imagina- 
tion physicians  have  given  the  name  of  Lycanthropy, 
Zoanthropy,  or  Insania  Canina.  See  Disease.  In  Dan. 
iv,  15  (iv,  12,  according  to  the  Latin)  there  seems  to  be 
an  allusion  to  some  species  of  insanity'  in  the  expression, 
**  Even  with  a  band  of  iron  and  brass"  (jiUigetur  vinculo 
/erreo  et  iBr«o,Yulg.);  and  the  loss  and  return  of  reason 
is  very  clearly  intimated  in  ver.  34,  ^  Mine  understand- 
ing returned  to  me,  and  I  blessed  the  Most  High."  (See 
also  Virgil,  Kclog.  vi ;  Drummond  Hay,  Weatem  Barhary^ 
p.  63 ;  B.  Reckenberger,  De  Nebucadn,  ah  kominibus  ex- 
puUo,  Jen.  1738 ;  Bertholdt,  Daniely  i,  290 ;  Heinroth, 
JSeelenstor.  i,  65 ;  Ader,  De  aegrotia  in  Evang,  p.  31,  etc. ; 
Meade,  Med.  Sac;  Muller,  De  Nebuchadnezz,  fUTa-- 
fiop^fftif  Lips.  1747.) 

The  idea  of  an  allegory  has  been  revived  in  modem 
times,  especially  by  De  Wette  {Evnleilvng^  p.  257),  who 
considers  the  accounts  in  Daniel  too  improbable,  if  liter- 
ally understood,  although  he  admits  that  they  may  have 
been  founded  on  historical  tradidons.  He  considers  the 
whole  of  the  narrative  in  Daniel  as  referring  to  Antio- 
chus  Epiphanes,  who  he  asserts  is  also  signified  by  Bel- 
shazzar.  This  hypothesis  assumes  that  the  Book  of 
Daniel  is  spurious,  contrary  to  the  New  Testament  and 
other  ancient  testimony  (Hengstenberg,  Authent,  <Jes 
Dan.  p.  100  sq.).     See  Daniel. 

Some  have  fancied  that  there  was  an  allusion  to  the 
disease  of  Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  passage  of  Berosus 
quoted  by  Joseph  us  (c.  Apion,  i,  20):  "Nabuchodo- 
iioeor,  after  he  had  commenced  the  aforesaid  wall,  falling 
into  a  sickness,  died."  Abydenus  (ap.  Eusebium,  Pra- 
par.  Evang.  ix,  41),  having  cited  the  passage  from  Me- 
gasthenes  already  referred  to,  adds,  upon  the  authority 
of  the  same  writer,  a  speech  of  Nabuchodonosor,  where- 
in, having  been  struck  by  some  god,  he  foretold  the  de- 
ftt  ruction  of  Babylon  by  a  "  Persian  mule,"  a8sist«d  by 
a  Mede,  the  former  boast  of  Assyria,  after  which  he  in- 
stantly vanbhed.  A  reference  has  been  suppoeeil  to  ex- 
ist in  these  words  to  Nebuchadnezzar's  madness  and 


consequent  disappearance,  Irat  there  is  at  most,  as  Be 
Wette  observes,  only  a  traditional  oonnectifon  between 
them.  Jahn  {tielnvw  Commonweabky  oonoetTes  the 
whole  to  be  a  tradition  made  up  from  his  propbetic 
dreams,  his  insanity,  and  from  Daniers  ezplaiatioB  of 
the  well-known  handwriting  in  the  banqueting-ball  vi 
Belshazzar. — KittOb 

After  an  interval  of  four,  or  probably  arren  yean 
(Dan.  iv,  16),  Nebuchadnezzar's  malady  left  bim.*  As 
we  are  told  in  Scripture  that  ^  his  reason  returned,  said 
for  the  glory  of  his  kingdom  his  honor  and  brightness 
returned;"  and  be  "was  established  in  his  klngdooi. 
and  excellent  mi^esty  was  added  to  him"  (Dan.  it,  86). 
so  we  find  in  the  Standard  Inscription  that  be  resumed 
his  great  works  after  a  period  of  suspenakm,  and  ndded 
fresh  *' wonders"  in  his  old  age  to  the  manrelloas  on«>- 
structions  of  his  manhood.  He  died  in  the  year  BlC 
561,  at  an  advanced  age  (88  or  84),  having  reigned  forty- 
three  years.  A  son,  £\^il-Merodach  (q.v.),  soooeeded 
him. 

4.  The  character  of  Nebuchadnezzar  roust  be  gatbcred 
principally  from  Scripture.  There  is  a  conventioaal 
formality  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  whicb  deprives 
them  of  almost  all  value  for  the  illustration  of  individoal 
mind  and  temper.  Ostentation  and  vaingloiy  mn  cbar- 
acteristics  of  the  entire  series,  each  king  seeking  to 
magnify  above  all  others  his  own  expkntSb  We  csn 
only  observe  as  peculiar  to  Nebuchadnezzar  a  dispositiun 
to  rest  his  fame  on  his  great  works  rather  tbm  on  his 
military  achievements,  and  a  strong  religimis  spirir. 
manifesting  itself  especially  in  a  devotion,  whieh  is  al- 
most exclusive,  to  one  particular  god.  Tbongb  his  vwn 
tutelary  deity  and  that  of  his  father  was  Nebo  (Mercury). 
yet  his  worship,  his  sscriptions  of  praise,  his  tbanksgir. 
ings,  have  in  almost  every  case  for  their  object  tbe  god 
Merodach.  Under  his  protection  be  placed  bis  son. 
Evil-BIerodach.  Merodach  is  "his  lord,**  **bis  great 
lord,"  "the  joy  of  his  heart,"  "the  great  lord  who  has 
appointed  him  to  the  empire  of  the  world,  and  bas  crm- 
fided  to  his  care  the  far-spread  people  of  tbe  earth,* 
"  the  great  lord  who  has  established  him  in  strength.* 
etc  One  of  the  first  of  his  own  titles  is,  **  lie  wbo 
homage  to  Merodach."  Even  when  restoring  tbe 
pies  of  other  deities,  he  ascribes  the  work  to  tbe 
tions  of  Merodach,  and  places  it  under  bis  ptotectinn. 
We  may  hence  explain  the  appearance  of  a  sort  of  mon- 
otheism (Dan.  i,  2 ;  iv,  21, 82, 84, 87),  mixed  with  poly- 
theism (ii,  47 ;  iii,  12, 18, 29 ;  iv,  9),  in  the  scriptiiral  no- 
tices of  him.  H^liile  admitting  a  qualified  divinity  in 
Nebo,  Nana,  and  other  deities  of  hb  country,  Nebucbad- 
nezzar  maintained  the  real  monarckg  of  Bid-Hcsodnrb. 
This  deity  was  to  him  "  the  supreme  chief  of  tbe  gods." 
"the  most  ancient,"  "the  king  of  the  heavens  and  tbe 
earth,"  These  expressions  are  all  applied  to  Hcnxincb 
by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  his  inscriptions.  It  was  ia#  im- 
age, or  symbol,  undoubtedly,  which  was  "  set  np^  to  be 
worshipped  in  the  "plain  of  Dura"  (iii,  1),  and  ki$ 
"  house"  in  which  the  sacred  vessels  from  tbe  Tcni|^ 
were  treasured  (i,  2).  Nebuchadnezzar  seems  nt  some 
times  to  have  identified  this,  his  supreme  god,  wkb  tbe 
God  of  the  Jews  (ch.iv);  at  others,  to  have  regnfdcd 
the  Jewish  God  as  one  of  the  local  and  inferior  deities 
(ch.  iii)  over  whom  Merodach  ruled. 

The  genius  and  grandeur  which  characterised  Neho- 
chadnezzar,  and  which  have  handed  down  Ins  nane 
among  the  few  ancient  personages  known  genmlly 
throughout  the  East,  are  very  apparent  in  Scripture,  and 
indeed  in  all  the  accounts  of  his  reign  and  acrknsL 
Without  perhaps  any  strong  military  torn,  be  noH 
have  possessed  a  fair  amount  of  such  talent  to  have  bfc.4d 
his  own  in  the  east  against  the  amMtioos  HedesL  aad 
in  the  west  against  the  Egyptians.  Necho  and  Aprics 
were  both  princes  of  gooil  warlike  capacity,  wbocn  it  i< 
some  credit  to  have  defeated.  The  prdhmged  siv|^  *t( 
Tyre  is  a  proof  of  the  determination  with  wbicb  be 
prosecuted  his  military  enterprises.  Bat  bb  greuciK^ 
lay  especially  in  the  aits  of  peace.  He  nw  In  tbe  luuaal 
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fertility  of  Babylonia,  and  its  ample  wealth  of  waters, 
the  foundation  of  national  prosperity,  and  so  of  power. 
Hence  his  vast  canals  and  elaborate  system  of  irrigation, 
which  made  the  whole  country  a  garden ;  and  this  most 
have  been  a  main  cause  of  the  full  treasury,  from  which 
alone  his  palaces  and  temples  can  have  received  their 
magnificence.  The  forced  labor  of  captives  may  have 
raised  the  fabrics;  but  the  statues,  the  enamelled  bricks, 
the  fine  woodwork,  the  gold  and  silver  plating,  the  hang- 
ings and  curtains,  had  to  be  bought;  and  the  enormous 
expenditure  of  this  monarch,  which  docs  not  appear  to 
have  exhausted  the  country,  and  which  cannot  have 
been  very  largely  supported  by  tribute,  must  have  been 
really  supplied  in  the  main  from  that  agricultural  wealth 
which  he  took  so  much  pains  to  develop.  We  may 
<;ather  from  the  productiveness  of  Babylonia  under  the 
Pertiians  (Herod,  i,  192,  193 ;  iii,  92),  after  a  conquest 
and  two  (three?)  revolts,  some  idea  uf  its  flourishing 
condition  in  the  period  of  independence,  for  which  (ac- 
cording to  the  consentient  testimony  of  the  monuments 
and  the  best  authors)  it  was  indebted  to  this  king. 

The  moral  character  of  Nebuchadnezzar  is  not  such 
as  entitles  him  to  our  approval  Besides  the  overween- 
ing pride  which  brought  upon  him  so  terrible  a  chastise- 
ment, we  note  a  violence  and  fury  (Dan.  ii,  12;  iii,  19) 
common  enough  among  Oriental  monarchsof  the  weaker 
kind,  but  from  which  the  greatest  of  them  have  usually 
been  free;  while  at  the  same  time  we  observe  a  cold 
and  relentless  cruelty  which  is  particularly  revolting. 
The  blinding  of  Zedekiah  may  perhaps  be  justified  as 
an  ordinary  £astem  practice,  though  it  is  the  earliest 
case  of  the  kind  on  record ;  but  the  refinement  of  cruelty 
by  which  he  was  made  to  witness  his  sons*  execution 
before  his  eyes  were  put  out  (2  Kings  xxv,  7)  is  wor- 
thier of  a  Dion^'sius  or  a  Domitian  than  of  a  really  great 
king.  Again,  the  detention  of  Jehoiachin  in  prison  for 
thirty-six  years  fur  an  offence  committed  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  (2  Kings  xxiv,  8),  is  a  severity  surpassing 
Oriental  harshness.  Against  these  grave  faults  we  have 
ntithing  to  set,  unless  it  be  a  feeble  trait  of  magnanim- 
ity in  the  pardon  accorded  to  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and 
Abednego  when  he  found  that  he  was  without  power  to 
punish  them  (Dan.  iii,  26). 

It  has  been  thought  remarkable  that  to  a  man  of  this 
character  God  should  have  vouchsafed  a  revelation  of 
the  future  by  means  of  visions  (Dan.  ii,  29 ;  iv,  2).  But 
the  circumstance,  however  it  may  disturb  our  precon- 
ceived notions.  Is  not  really  at  variance  with  the  gen- 
eral laws  of  6od*8  providence  as  revealed  to  us  in  Script- 
ure. As  with  his  natural,  so  with  his  supernatural 
gifts,  they  are  not  confined  to  the  worthy.  Even  under 
Christianity,  miraculous  powers  were  sometimes  pos- 
sessed by  those  who  made  an  ill  vse  of  them  (1  Cor. 
xiv,  2-33).  And  Grod,  it  is  plain,  did  not  leave  the  old 
heathen  world  without  some  supernatural  aid,  but  made 
his  presence  felt  from  time  to  time  in  visions,  through 
prophets,  or  even  by  a  voice  from  heaven.  It  is  -only 
necessary  to  refer  to  the  histories  of  Pharaoh  (Gen.  xli, 
1-7,  28),  Abimelech  (xx,  8),  Job  (Job  iv,  18;  xxxviii, 
],  1;  xl,  6:  comp.  Dan.  iv,  81),  and  Bfdaam  (Numb, 
xxii-xxiv),  in  order  to  establish  the  parity  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's visions  with  other  facts  recorded  in  the  Bible. 
He  was  warned,  and  the  nations  over  which  he  ruled 
were  warned  through  him,  (rod  leaving  not  himself 
"  without  witness"  even  in  those  dark  times.  In  con- 
clusion, we  may  notice  that  a  heathen  writer  (Abyde- 
nus),  who  generally  draws  his  inspirations  from  Berosus, 
ascribes  to  Nebuchadnezzar  a  miraculous  speech  just  be- 
fiire  his  death,  announcing  to  the  Babylonians  the  speedy 
coming  of  the  "  Persian  mule,"  who  with  the  help  of  the 
^ledes  would  enslave  Babylon  (Abyd.  ap.  Euseb.  Pr(ep, 
£r.  ix,  41). — Smith. 

5.  The  Canon  of  Ptolemy  the  mathematician,  who 
flourished  about  the  commencement  of  the  Christian 
fera,  consists  of  a  catalogue,  arranged  in  chronological 
order,  of  the  kings  of  Babylon,  commencing  with  Nabo- 
uassar,  who  reigned  B.C.  747,  and  ending  with  Nabon- 


ned,  B.C.  556.    According  to  this  catalc^ne,  Nabopolas- 
sar  (Na/3otnroXa<rapoc))  who  died  KG.  625,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Nabocolassar  (Na/SoKoXacrapoi-),  B.C.  605. 
This  Nabocolassar  is  therefore  presumed  to  be  the  Nebu- 
chadnezzar of  Scripture  (for  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy,  see 
TaUe  Chronohffique  des  Rkgnea,  etc.,  par  TAbb^  Halmy, 
Paris,  1819).     Nabopolassar,  the  father  of  NabocolasMir, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  Chaldsean  monarch  of 
fiabvlon,  and  to  have  disunited  it  from  the  Assvrian 
empire,  of  which  it  had  hitherto  formed  a  part  (Jahn's 
Hebrew  CommonweaUK),     According  to  a  fragment  of 
Alexander  Polyhistor,  reported  by  Syncellus  in  his 
ChronoffrapMOf  it  was  this  sovereign  who  destroyed  the 
city  of  Nineveh,  B.C.  612,  which,  according  to  Eusebius 
{Chron,  p.  46),  he  effected  in  conjunction  with  Astyages, 
the  eldest  son  of  Cyaxares,  king  of  the  Medes  (see  also 
Tobit  xiv,  15,  where  the  latter  b  named  Aseuerus). 
The  following  extract,  preserved  by  Josephos,  from  the 
lost  Chaldsean  history  of  Berosus,  priest  of  the  temple  of 
Bel  (B.C.  268),  will  be  found  to  throw  considerable  light 
on  the  Scripture  narrative:  "When  his  father  Nabu- 
chodonosor  heard  that  the  governor  whom  he  had  set 
over  Egypt  and  the  places  about  Coele-Syria  and  Phoe- 
nicia had  revolted  from  him,  while  he  was  not  himself 
able  any  longer  to  undergo  hanlships,  he  committed  to 
his  son  Nabuchodonosor,  who  was  still  but  a  youth,  some 
parts  of  his  army,  and  sent  him  against  the  enemy.    So 
when  Nabuchodonosor  had  given  him  battle,  and  fought 
with  the  rebel,  he  overcame  him,  and  reduced  the  coun- 
try from  under  his  subjection  and  made  it  a  branch  of 
his  own  kingdom.     But  about  that  time  it  happened 
that  his  father  Nabuchodonosor  fell  ill,  and  ended  his 
life  in  the  city  of  Babylon,  when  he  had  reigned  twenty- 
one  years ;  and  when  he  learned  that  his  father  Nabu- 
chodonosor was  dead — having  settled  the  affairs  of 
Egypt  and  the  other  countries,  and  also  those  that  con- 
cerned the  captive  Jews,  and  the  Phoenicians,  Syrians, 
and  Egyptians,  and  having  committed  the  conveyance 
of  them  to  Babvlon  to  certain  of  his  friends — he  hastily 
croesed  the  desert,  with  a  few  companions,  into  Babylon. 
So  he  took  upon  him  the  management  of  public  affairs, 
and  of  the  kingdom  which  had  been  kept  for  him  by 
one  of  the  chief  Chaldseans,  and  he  received  the  entire 
dominions  of  his  father,  and  ordered  that  when  the 
captives  came  they  should  be  placed  in  colonies  in  the 
most  proper  places  of  Babylonia"  (AfO.  x,  11;  see  also 
Apion,  i,  19;   Euseb.  Ckron,  Armeru  i,  59;  Volney, 
Rechereh,  Now,  aur  Vhint,  Ancienne,  iii,  151  sq.).      It 
will  be  observed  that  both  Nebuchadnezzar  (styled  by 
some  the  Great)  and  his  father  are  here  equaJly  named 
Nabuchodonosor,  but  in  the  citation  of  the  same  narra- 
tive from  Berosus  by  Josephus  (c.  Apion,  i,  19)  the 
father  of  Nebuchadnezzar  is  called  Nabolassar  (Na/3o- 
Xdifffapoi:),  corresponding  nearly  with  the  Nabopolassar 
of  Ptolemy ;  which  has  induced  some  to  suppose  the 
name  Nabuchodonosor  in  the  former  citation  to  be  an 
error  of  transcription.      Some  consider  the  Nabucho- 
donosor of  the  Book  of  Judith  to  be  the  same  with  the 
Saosduchin  of  Ptolemy,  who  was  contemporary  with 
lifanasseh.     Some  foundation  has  thus  been  afforded  for 
considering  Nebuchadnezzar  as  a  general  name  for  Baby- 
lonian sovereigns  (Prideaux,  Connect.)  ;  this,  however, 
is  considered  by  AVhiston   as  a  groundless  mistake 
(Whiston's  Joaepkus^  note  on  ch.  ix).     The  similarity 
of  the  two  names  hiay  have  led  to  their  being  sometimes 
confounded.    The  conqueror  of  Nineveh  is  also  called 
by  the  name  of  Nebuchodonosor  in  Tobit  xiv,  15  (in  the 
Greek,  for  the  Latin  ends  with  ver.  14),  and  is  on  this 
account  styled  by  some  Nehuchajdnezzar  the  Firstf  a 
designation  first  applied  to  him  by  rabbi  David  Ganz, 
in  the  age  of  the  world  3285. 

According  to  Ptolemy's  Canon,  the  reign  of  Naboco- 
lassar is  made  to  commence  two  years  later  than  that 
of  the  Nebuchadnezzar  of  Scripture.  Probably  the  first 
capture  of  Jerusalem  (Dan,  i,  I)  took  place  during  the 
last  years  of  the  reign  of  Nabopolassar,  in  the  expedi- 
tion mentioned  by  Berosus  {ut  sup.)f  but  the  Canon  of 
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Ptolemy  dates  the  oommencement  of  his  reign  from  the 
death  of  his  father,  when  he  became  sole  king  of  Baby- 
lon (De  Wette's  Introd,  §  268,  note).     See  Ciibonol- 

OOY. 

Although  Herodotus  does  not  name  Nebuchadnezzar, 
he  is  supposed  by  some  to  allude  to  the  expedition  of 
Pharaoh-Necho  against  Babylon,  when  he  observes  that 
**  Necho,  after  an  engagement  at  Magdolus  in  Egypt, 
t<H)k  Cadytia,  a  great  city  of  Syria."  It  is  conjectured 
that  he  may  have  confounded  Migdol,  in  Egypt,  with 
Megidilo,  and  that  Cadytis  was  the  same  with  Jerusa- 
lem (El  Kadosh,"  the  holy  city")  (Jahn's  Hebreto  Com- 
Tnonwealth). — Kitto. 

6.  One  other  point  in  the  life  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  con- 
necting it  with  Scripture,  may  be  glanced  at.  In  the 
Book  of  Daniel  (ch.  iii)  there  is  abruptly  introduced  an 
account  of  a  golden  image  which  Nebuchadnezzar  set  up 
ill  the  plain  of  Dura,  its  inauguration  being  heralded  in 
solemn  pomp  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  image 
was  probably  one  of  his  patron-god,  Bel-Merodach ;  and 
the  dedication  of  such  a  statue  is  in  perfect  keeping 
with  his  intense  religiousness,  which  is  apparent  from 
his  numerous  and  cordial  inscriptions  of  thanks  and  hom- 
age to  the  same  divinity,  after  whom  also  he  named 
his  son  and  successor.  The  adoration  paid  to  the  image 
was  a  test  of  loyalty.  To  worship  the  king's  god  sim- 
ply at  the  king's  command  was  such  a  spectacle  of  na- 
tional conformity  as  an  Oriental  despot  would  naturally 
delight  in.  Some  have  snpposed  that  the  image  repre- 
sented the  king  himself,  who,  in  this  way,  claimed  di- 
vine honors — an  insanity  found  in  Persian,  Egyptian, 
and  Seleucid  monarchs — in  the  Grecian  Alexander  and 
the  Roman  Caligula.  This  is  not  a  likely  conjecture. 
The  Jews  as  a  body,  it  would  seem,  were  not  invited  to 
the  festival,  being  aliens  and  captives.  But  it  is  said 
that  the  image  itaelf  was  out  of  all  shape — sixty  cubits 
high,  and  only  six  cubits  broad — that  is,  in  the  propor- 
tit)n  of  ten  to  one.  Now  it  is  evident  from  the  story 
that  its  height  was  for  the  sake  of  its  being  visible  to 
an  immense  concourse  gathered  on  a  plain,  and  it  is 
therefore  probable  that  a  taU  pedestal  is  included  in  the 
measurement ;  or  it  may  have  been  an  obelisk  with  a 
bust  on  the  summit  of  it  (MUnter,  Relig.  d,  Bab.  p.  59 ; 
Hengstenberg,  On  Daniel),  Diodorus  Siculus  (lib.  ii) 
informs  us  that  one  of  the  images  of  massy  gold  found 
by  Xerxes  in  the  temple  of  Bel  measured  forty  feet  in 
height,  which  would  have  been  fairly  proportioned  to  a 
breadth  of  six  feet,  measured  at  the  shoulders.  Pri- 
deaux  supposes  that  this  may  have  been  the  identical 
statue  erected  by  Nebuchadnezzar,which,  however,  Jahn 
conceives  was  more  probably  only  gilt,  as  a  statue  of 
gold  could  scarcely  have  been  safe  from  robbers  in  the 
plain  of  Dura ;  but  this  conjecture  of  Jahn  seems  by 
no  means  necessary.  Dur — Dura  ^signifies  a  plain, 
and  in  such  a  plain,  yet  vulgarly  called  Dowair,  to  the 
south-east  of  Babylon,  M.  Oppert  found  the  pedestal  of 
what  most  have  been  a  colossal  statue.  There  is  no 
hint  that  the  image  was  of  solid  gold,  as  some  objecton 
imagine.  Anything  plated  with  gold  was,  in  popular 
phrase,  called  golden  (comp.  Exod.  xxx,  1-3 ;  xxxix, 
8,  etc).  The  description  of  the  process  of  forging  idols 
in  Isa.  xl,  19  shows  us  the  plating  of  the  figures.  He- 
rodotus mentions  a  laige  golden  statue  of  Bel,  and  then 
refers  to  another  and  much  smaller  one,  which,  in  con- 
trast, he  says,  was  of  "  solid  gold."  The  grand  demon- 
stration, and  the  assemblage  of  ^princes,  governors, 
captains,  judges,  treasurers,  counsellors,  sheriffs,  and  all 
the  rulers  of  the  provinces,"  must  have  marked  some 
important  epoch — the  conclusion  of  some  great  wars  or 
works,  followed  by  such  prosperity  and  repose  as  is  in- 
dicated by  the  phrase,  *'  I  Nebuchadnezzar  was  at  rest 
in  mine  house,  and  flourishing  in  my  palace."  It  is  a 
strange  rationalistic  freak  on  the  part  of  Lengerke, 
Bleek,  and  De  Wette  to  regard  all  this  chapter  of 
Daniel  as  a  mere  legend,  dimly  picturing  out  the  cruel- 
ties and  idolatries  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes. — Fairbaim. 

7.  £Ateraiure.—See  Schroder,  Nebuthadn.  ChaldoBor, 


rex  (Maib.  1719);  SchrSer,  Imper,  Bab^l  pw  2G0  sq.; 
Lochner,  De  Nino  Neiuchadnezitre  (Stadie,  1786>: 
Maier,  Statua  Nebuchadnezari*  (Jen.  1693);  MuUer, 
DeNebuckadnezaris  furafiop^  (lAp»»  1747)  i  OtkshmMBb. 
De  rebut  sub  Nebuehadmezare  gettit  (Groning.  1734); 
Seelen,  De  aHpendiarus  NebvjduadMzaiia  (Lubeck,  1737) ; 
Jour.  Sac,  Lit.  April,  1853,  p.  82;  Rawlinson,  JCvidemcf*, 
p.  127, 133 ;  Ancient  Monarchies,  ii,  50  sq.     See  Bu\by- 

LOMA. 

Nebuohadres'sar    (Heb.    Ntbvckadreta'ttar, 

ISK^nnsq^P;  Sept.  NaiSovxooofWop),  a  lea»  usual  but 
more  correct  form  (Jer.  xxi,  2,  7 ;  xxii,  25 ;  xxir,  t ; 
XXV,  1,9;  xxix,21;  xxxii,l,28;  xxxv,  11 ;  xxxvii.l: 
xxxix,  1,  U;  xliii,  10;  xliv,  30;  xlvi,  2,  13.  26;  xlix. 
28,80;  1,17;  U,34;  111,4,12,28,29,80:  £zek.xx%4,7: 
xxix,  18, 19 ;  xxx,  10)  of  the  name  of  king  Ki£bvciiai>- 

MBZZAR  (q.  v.). 

Nebushaa'ban  (Ueb.  Nehuhazban^  lar^dS 
[written  in  the  text  with  a  amaU  final  a,  fur  wbich 
some  copies  have,  perhaps  by  error,  as],  from  yebojmutl 
Persian  chitbany  "votary,"  i.  e.  adorer  of  Sebo  ;  ^ie|lt. 
omits,  but  some  copies  haveNa)3oif<r«^aKor  Na^owa^ 
0rfXxi/<;  Vulg.  Nabu8ezban\  the  Rabearis  (q.  v.)  or 
chief  chamberlain  of  the  Babykmian  court,  seiit  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  in  connection  with  the  two  other  chief 
dignitaries,  Nebnzaradan  (the  Rab-tabbacbim,  nr  chief 
of  the  bodj'-guard)  and  Nergal-eharezer  (the  Rab-inag. 
or  head  of  the  Magians),  to  release  Jeremiah  from  prtsno 
on  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  (Jer.  xxxix,  13).  &C  54^ 
^  Nebn-shasban's  office  and  title  were  the  sanae  as  those 
of  Ashpenaz  (Dan.  i,  3),  whom  he  probably  aacoecded. 
In  the  list  given  (ver.  3)  of  those  who  took  poesearioo 
of  the  city  in  the  dead  of  the  night  of  the  II th  Tann 
muz,  Nebushasban  is  not  mentioned  by  name,  but 
merely  by  his  title  Rab-saris.  So  at  the  Aasyriaii  in- 
vasion in  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  Tartan,  Kab-aaria,  and 
Rab-shakeh,  as  the  three  highest  dignitaries,  addreseed 
the  Jews  from  the  head  of  their  army  (2  Kings  xviii,  17). 
Possiblv  these  three  officers  in  the  Assvrian  ootut  an- 
swered  to  the  three  named  above  in  the  Babjiooian'* 
(Smith). 


Nebiixar'adan  (Heb.  iV«&Mzara<2tm%  i^^,. 
for  sigiiif.  see  below;  Sept.  NajSovCop^di^  v.r.  Na/iSoc*- 
Kapdav\  Joeephus,  IfafiovZapiavriQ,  i4nf.  x,  9,  1  and 
2 ;  Yulg.  Xebttzardan),  the  Rab-tabbachim,  L  e.  chief  of 
the  slaughterers  or  executioners  (A.  V.  "captain  of  the 
guard"),  a  high  officer  in  the  court  of  Nebuchadncszar, 
apparently  (Uke  the  Tartan  in  the  Assyrian  anony)  the 
next  to  the  person  of  the  mouareh.  He  appeais  not  to 
have  been  present  during  the  si^s^e  of  Jerusalem ;  piob- 
ably  he  was  occapio^  in  the  more  important  opemtiena 
at  Tyre,  but  as  soon  as  the  dty  was  actoally  in  the  haods 
of  the  Babylonians  he  arrived,  and  from  that  moment 
everything  was  completely  directed  by  him.  B^C  588. 
It  was  he  who  decided,  even  to  the  minutest  details 
of  fire-pans  and  bowls  (2  Kings  xxv,  15),  what  siMwU 
be  carried  off  and  what  burned,  which  persona  aboold  be 
taken  away  to  Babylon,  and  which  left  behind  in  th« 
country.  One  act  only  is  referred  directly  Co  Nebo- 
chadnezzar — the  appuntment  of  the  governor  or  aiipcr> 
intendent  of  the  conquered  district.  All  thia  Nebnzar^ 
adan  seems  to  have  earned  out  with  wisdom  and  mod- 
eration. His  conduct  to  Jeremiah,  to  whom  hia  atten- 
tion had  been  directed  by  his  master  (Jer.  xxxix,  11\ 
is  marked  by  even  higher  qualities  than  tbeae,  and  the 
prophet  has  preserved  (xl,  2-5)  a  speedi  of  KdMoar- 
adan  to  him  cm  liberating  him  firom  hia  cliaina  at 
Ramah,  which  contains  expvessiona  truly  remarkable  in 
a  heathen.  He  seems  to  have  left  Judssa  for  this  time 
when  he  took  down  the  chief  people  of  JenisaV  m  to  his 
master  at  Riblah  (2  Kings  xxr,  ia>20).  Six  yaan  s^ 
terwaitls  he  again  appeared  (Jer.  Iii,  30).  Ncbochad- 
nezzar  in  hie  twenty-third  year  made  a  desoenc  on  the 
regions  east  of  the  Jordan,  including  the 
Moabites  (Joeephus,  i4fi^.  x,  9,  7),  who 
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.Teraulem  was  destroyed.  See  Moab.  Thence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Egypt  (JtMeph.  ibid.)j  and,  either  on  the  way 
thither  or  on  the  return,  NetMizaradan  again  passed 
through  the  country  and  carried  off  seven  hundred  and 
i'orty-tfve  more  captives  (Jer.  Hi,  80). 

The  name,  like  Nebu-chadnezzar  and  Nebu-shasban, 
conuins  that  of  Aefto  the  Babylonian  deity.  The  other 
|)ortion  of  the  word  is  loss  certain.  Gesenins  {Thes,  p. 
><39  b)  translates  by  MercurU  dux  dominua^  taking  the 
- T  as  =  'liO,  "prince,"  and  -j^R  as  =  ynik,  "lord." 
Furst,  on  the  other  hand  {Ucmdwb.  s.  v.),  treats  it  as 
equivalent  in  meaning  to  the  Hebrew  ralhtabbachim, 
which  usually  follows  it,  and  sometimes  occurs  by  itself 
(2  Kings  xxT,  18 ;  Jer.  xl,  2,  5).  To  obtain  this  mean- 
ing he  treats  the  first  member  as  =  PbrB.  tar,  Sansc 
riro,  *' chief,"  as  Gesenlus;  but  compares  the  last  mem- 
ber of  the  name  to  the  Sansc.  ddna,  from  dd,  *'  to  cut 
off."  Gresenius  also  takes  zaradan  as  identical  with  the 
first  element  in  the  name  of  Sardan-apalus.  But  this 
latter  name  is  now  explained  by  Sir  H.  Kawlinson  as 
Assor-dan-i-pal  (Kawlinson's  Herod,  i,  460). — Smith, 

Neceres  is  the  name  which  the  Turks  give  to  a 
clan  of  people  inhabiting  the  mountains  about  Jebily, 
in  Syria,  who  are  of  a  very  strange  and  singular  char- 
acter. It  is  the  principle  of  the  Neceres  to  adhere  to 
no  certain  religion;  chameleon  like,  they  put  on  the 
color  of  religion,  whatever  it  be,  which  is  reflected  upon 
them  by  the  persons  with  whom  they  happen  to  con- 
verse. With  Christians,  they  profess  themselves  Chris- 
tians; with  Turks,  they  are  good  Mussulmans;  with 
.Jews,  they  pass  for  Jews ;  being  such  Proteuses  in  re- 
ligion that  nobody  was  ever  able  to  discov^  what  shape 
« >r  standard  their  consciences  are  really  of.  See  Brough- 
ton,  BUbliotk,  HisL  Sacra,  ii,  s.  v.    See  Nassabiaks. 

NeceBsarlans.    See  Nbcrssitarians. 

NecesBaxy  Doctrine  and  Bmdition  (for 
any  Christian  man)  is  the  title  of  a  book  which  the  Eng- 
lish people  received  from  their  sovereign,  Henry  YHI, 
in  the  year  1543,  in  connection  with  the  legal  prohibi- 
tion of  reading  the  Scriptures.  In  contradistinction  to 
the  JntfihUion  of  a  Christian  Man  (q.  v.),  which  was 
called  the  ^  Buhops'  Book,"  the  present  formulary  was 
called  the  "<  King's  Book."  The  Necessary  Doctrine 
was  not,  like  the  other,  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of 
(Jonvocation,  but  was  composed  by  a  committee  origi- 
nally nominated  by  the  king,  their  comporitions  receiv- 
ing the  stamp  of  his  personal  approbation.  Henry  him- 
self had  a  considerable  share  in  the  execution  of  the 
work,  the  chief  part  of  which  was  corrected  by  his  own 
hand ;  and  evidence  still  remains  of  the  diUgenoe  with 
which  he  had  collected  and  compaijpd  the  opinions  of 
his  bishops  and  divines  on  the  different  points  of  dis- 
cussion. The  Preface  was  probably  written  by  himself, 
and,  among  other  matter,  contains  a  vindication  of  the 
late  prohibition  of  the  Bible.  Cranmer  also  wrote  a 
portion  of  it — that  concerning  faith.  But  while  it  was 
evangelical  in  doctrine,  it  was  popish  in  other  things, 
affirming  transubMtantiation,  calling  marriage  a  sacra- 
ment, and  maintaining  the  seven  sacraments  of  Boman- 
ism.  As  an  authorized  formula  it  retained  authority 
till  the  king's  death.  This  work  has  occasioned  in  the 
present  day  much  discussion  and  dispute,  arising  from 
the  prejudices  of  its  readers.  One  party  has  confidently 
appealed  to  it  as  a  criterion  of  the  opinions  of  the  Re- 
formers on  many  doctrinal  points,  in  opposition  to  the 
Church  from  which  they  had  separated ;  another  party 
has  condemned  it  in  the  most  unqualified  terms,  as  lean- 
ing even  in  doctrine  towards  popery  rather  than  Prot- 
estantism. For  a  full  account  of  the  plan  and  contents 
of  this  work,  see  Carwithen,  Hisi.  of  the  Church  ofEny- 
land,  voL  i,  ch.  vii ;  see  also  Palmer,  On  the  Chtrck^  i, 
468  sq.,  481  sq.;  Eadie,  Eccles,  Cyclop,;  Eden,  TheoL 
Diet,:  Farrar,  Ecdes.  Diet.;  Burnet,  Re/,  i,  459,  586; 
iii,  624 ;  A  mer.  Theol,  Rev,  Feb.  1860,  p.  172 ;  Bib,  Sacra, 
1865,  p.  850;  1868,  p.  891. 


Necessitarians,  an  appellation  which  may  be 
given  to  all  who  maintain  that  moral  agents  act  from 
>  necessity.  See  the  article  Nkckssity.  Some  object 
;  not  only  to  the  name,  but  to  the  dispute  on  a  subject  so 
perplexing  as  the  explanation  of  the  most  consistent 
mode  of  divine  government,  and  insist  thai  the  theme 
should  be  left  entirely  to  the  future  sphere,  where  even 
the  truth,  according  to  Milton,  has  never  yet  dawned. 
Says  the  poet : 

'*  Others  apart  sat  on  a  hill  retired. 
In  tbonirnts  more  elevate,  and  renson'd  hl^h 
Of  provideuoe,  forekoiiwlodg^,  will,  and  fiite. 
Fixed  fate,  frec-wtll,  forekuowle(1jj;e  nhsnlnte ; 
And  fonnd  no  etui— in  wandering  mazes  lout  r 

Dr.  Watto  thinks  it  probable  that  the  discussion  of  this 
subject  will  constitute  one  of  the  sublime  emplo^nnents 
of  the  blessed  in  the  heavenly  world. 

Necessity,  DocTRnnc  op.  I.  ZV/Uton.— In  meta- 
physics, acooTding  to  the  common  statement,  *'  neces- 
sity" is  that  quality  of  a  thing  by  which  it  cannot  but 
be,  or  whereby  it  cannot  be  otherwise.  When  in  a 
proposition  which  affirms  anything  to  be  true  there  is 
a  fixed  invariable  connection  between  the  subject  and 
the  predicate,  then  that  thing  is  understood  to  be  neces- 
sary'. Necessity  is  opposed  to  chance,  accident,  con- 
tingency, and  to  whatever  involves  the  idea  of  uncer- 
tainty and  of  possible  variation.  It  is  usually  dis- 
tinguished in  philosophy  and  theology  into  physical, 
metaph3rsical  or  logical,  and  moral. 

1.  Physical  necessity  has  its  origin  in  the  established 
order  and  laws  of  the  material  universe.  It  is  founded 
in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  and  implies  that 
where  certain  causes  or  forces  are  present  certain  effects 
must  uniformly  and  inevitably  follow.  '*By  natural 
[or  physical]  necessity,  as  applied  to  men,"  says  Ed- 
wards, **  I  mean  such  necessity  as  men  are  under  through 
the  force  of  natural  causes.  Thus  men  placed  in  cer- 
tain circumstances  are  the  subjects  of  particular  sensa- 
tions by  necessity;  they  feel  pain  when  their  bodies 
are  wounded;  they  see  the  objects  presented  before 
them  in  a  dear  light  when  their  eyes  are  opened ;  so 
by  a  natural  necessity  men's  bodies  move  downwards 
when  there  is  nothing  to  support  them"  {Works,  ii,  18, 
Carter's  ed.). 

2.  Metaphysical  or  logical  necessity  expresses  *<the 
nature  of  our  belief  in  certain  fundamental  truths,  such 
as  the  reality  of  a  material  world,  the  law  of  causation, 
and  the  axioms  of  mathematics."  Logical  necessity  is 
characteristic  of  truths  or  ideas,  as  physical  necessity  is 
of  events  or  phenomena  in  the  material  world.  **  It  is 
alleged  by  some  philosophers  that  the  truths  held  by 
us  as  most  certain  are  the  result  of  experience.  Others 
contend  that  such  first  (irinciples  as  the  axioms  of 
mathematics  are  not  only  true,  but  necessarily  true;  we 
not  only  do  believe  them,  but  we  must  believe  them. 
Such  necessity,  it  is  argued,  cannot  come  from  mere 
experience,  and  therefore  implies  an  innate  or  intuitive 
source.  Hence  the  theory  of  necessary  truth  is  only 
another  name  for  the  theory  of  intuitive  truth."  This 
necessity,  as  characteristic  of  certain  truths,  may  be 
grounded  in  the  impossibility  of  conceiving  the  opposite 
to  be  true.  Thus  Dr.  Whewell,  in  his  Philosophy  of 
the  Inductive  Sciences  (i,  54,  55),  teaches  that  necessary 
truths  are  those  in  which  we  not  only  learn  that  the 
proposition  w  true,  but  see  that  it  must  be  true;  in 
which  the  negation  of  the  truth  is  not  only  false,  but 
impossible.  That  there  are  such  truths  cannot  be 
doubted.  We  may  take,  for  example,  all  relations  of 
number.  We  cannot,  by  any  freak  of  thought,  imagine 
three  and  two  to  make  seven.  John  Stuart  Mill,  in 
his  System  of  Logic,  aigues  agitinst  the  theory  of  neces- 
saiy  truths,  especially  that  the  common  mathematical 
axioms  are  such  truths.  Dr.  Samuel  Clarice,  in  his 
argument  for  the  existence  of  God,  reasons  from  a  be- 
lief in  the  existence  of  the  Divine  Being  being  necessary 
in  this  sense.  *<  So,"  says  Edwards,  **  the  eternal  exist- 
ence of  being,  generally  considered,  is  necessary  in  it- 
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self,  because  it  would  be  in  itself  the  greatest  absurdity 
to  deny  the  existence  of  being  in  general,  or  to  say 
there  was  absolute  and  universal  nothing*^  {Works,  ii, 
11).  Besides  the  meaning  of  the  term  necessary  in 
connection  with  intuitive,  or  a  priori  truths,  the  truth 
of  a  statement  is  sometimes  said  to  be  necessary  by 
reason  of  its  being  implied  in  another.  "Thus  if  we 
say  that  all  the  apostles  were  Jews,  it  follows  neces- 
sarilv  that  Peter  was  a  Jew."  Here  is  involved  the 
general  axiom  of  syllogistic  reasoning  that  what  is 
true  of  a  whole  class  is  true  of  each  individual,  which 
axiom  may  be  itself  an  intuitive  or  necessary  truth. 
But  each  particular  proposition  or  conclusion  from  prem- 
ises is  necessary,  because  it  is  implied  in  the  premises, 
or  because  "  to  withhold  assent  from  it  would  be  to 
violate  the  above  axiom."  This  is,  more  strictly,  logical 
necessitv.     See  Logic. 

8.  Moral  necessity  has  reference  to  the  volitions  and 
actions  of  rational  agents,  and  is  intended  to  express  the 
connection  between  these  volitions  and  actions  and  cer- 
tain moral  causes,  as  inclinations,  desires,  or  motives 
generally.  Whether  there  be  any  connectiou  which, 
strictly  speaking,  may  be  termed  necessary  between 
such  motives  and  the  volitions  and  actions  of  men,  or 
whether  independent  of  them  the  wiU  has  a  self-deter- 
mining power,  is  an  inquiry  which  has  always  largely 
engaged  the  attention  of  both  philosophers  and  theolo- 
gians. See  Will.  The  t^rm  which  stands  opposed  to 
necessity  in  the  history  and  literature  of  the  subject  is 
liberty,  or  freedom.     See  Liberty. 

The  consciousness  of  mankind  in  general,  the  Chris- 
tian consciousness  especially,  lias  always  asserted  the 
fact  of  freedom,  even  in  connection  often  with  theories 
that  have  been  called  theories  of  necessity.  The  free- 
dom of  the  will  was  strongly  and  almost  universally 
affirmed,  with  little  or  no  qualification  or  psychological 
analysis,  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  during  the  ante- 
Nlcene  period.  "  All  the  Greek  fathers,  as  well  as  the 
aix>logists  Justin  Martyr,  Tatian,  and  Athenagoras,  also 
the  theologians  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  Clement  and 
Origen,  exalt  the  autonomy,  self-determination  {avri' 
^oOatoi/)  of  the  human  soul  with  the  freshness  of  youth 
and  a  tincture  of  Hellenistic  idealism,  but  also  influenced 
by  a  practical  Christian  interest"  (Hagenbach,  Hist,  of 
Dod.  i,  155).  With  this  the  Platonic  and  Aristotelian 
philosophy  was  in  harmony.  Its  ethics  presupposes 
freedom.  The  forms  in  wiiich  the  idea  of  necessity 
appears  in  the  early  history  of  philosophy,  and  in  the 
popular  sentiment  of  the  tirst  Christian  centuries,  are 
those  of  materialism  and  fatalism. 

II.  Historical  Development  of  the  Necessitarian  Idea. — 
1.  In  the  early  Greek  philosophy  we  find  all  things — the 
cosmos — subjected  to  a  materialistic  necessity,  of  which 
the  conceptions  of  matter  and  mind  peculiar  to  the  ma- 
terialistic philosophy  of  the  present  day  are  in  some 
measure  a  reproduction.  Heraclitus  (about  B.C.  500) 
"  assumes  as  the  substantial  principle  of  things  ethereal 
fire,"  identifies  it  with  the  Divine  Spirit,  the  Xoyogf  or 
the  eternal  all-embracing  order,  which  is  according 
to  hin^^pauent,  fu  the  universal  principle  of  the  con- 
stant flux  of  all  things.  Democritus,  with  his  theory 
of  atoms,  according  to  which  "  the  soul  consists  of  fire, 
smooth  and  round  atoms,  which  are  also  atoms  of  fire," 
held  that  the  motion  or  rest  of  the  atoms  Is  not  due  to 
"an  all-ruling  Mind,"  but  to  natural  necessity.  The 
Stoics  reproduced  the  doctrine  of  Heraclitus,  affirming 
matter  and  force  as  two  ultimate  principles,  that  the 
working  force  in  the  universe  is  God, "  that  the  rise  and 
decay  of  the  world  are  controlled  by  an  absolute  neces- 
sity ;  this  necessity  is  at  once  fate  (jtlfjiap^kvri)  and  the 
providence  (vpovoia)  which  governs  all  things.  In  the 
human  soul,  whi^h  is  a  part  of  the  Deity,  or  an  emanation 
from  the  same,  is  a  governing  force  (ro  ^ye/iovucdv),  to 
which  belong  representation,  desires,  and  understand- 
ing." As  the  attention  of  these  philosophers  was  di- 
rected mainly  to  the  universe  of  nature  instead  of  man, 
making  their  philosophy  cosmological  rather  than  an- 


thropological, they  seem  not  to  have  attempted  any 
special  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  voUtaoii,or  any 
logically  rigorous  application  of  their  doctrines  of  ne- 
cessity to  the  working  of  the  haman  wilL  In  iheir 
ethics  they  speak  of  men's  action  as  if  they  wcte  free. 
Heraclitus  ^*  calls  upon  each  individual  to  follow  in  \m 
thought  and  action  the  universal  reason.**  Demociitiis 
says,  "Not  the  act  aa  such,  bat  the  will  detenniiies 
moral  character."  *'  The  Sage  alone  is  free;  he  is  kmi 
also  over  his  own  life,  and  can  lawfully  being  it  to  an 
end  according  to  his  own  free  self-determination.**  Later, 
in  the  more  theological  Greek  philoeophy,  as  that  of 
Philo,  ^  God  alone  is  free ;  everything  finite  is  involved 
in  necessity."  In  the  less  philosophical  and  more  pop- 
ular thought  of  the  time,  human  action  was  aometunes 
viewed  as  under  the  control  of  a  fate  which  stands  in 
some  magical  way  in  intimate  connection  with  the  stan, 
or  with  other  objects  in  natore.  Such  views  were  Ikdd 
by  some  of  the  Gnostics. 

2.  In  the  more  special  and  systematic  treatment  of 
Christian  doctrines  following  the  Council  of  IGoe,  the 
theologians  undertook  to  harmonize  the  doctrines  of  the 
freedom  of  the  will  and  divine  predestination  and  foic- 
knowledge.  The  heathen  philosophy  already  noticed, 
in  attempting  to  be  theological,  had  so  oooceived  of  the 
Divine  Being  in  relation  to  the  world  as  to  bring  both 
men  and  things  under  a  necessity,  physical  or  fatali^rtf. 
Christianity,  much  more  decidedly  theological,  now  un- 
dertook to  give  a  philosophy  of  God's  relations  to  homan 
action.  In  the  controversy  on  the  freedom  of  the  win 
between  Augusune  and  the  Pelagians,  the  ptnnt  of  db»> 
pute  was  the  relation  of  the  will  in  its  activity  to  the 
grace  of  God.  Freedom  was  affirmed  on  both  sides, 
each  asserting  that  its  own  liiras  the  true  idea  of  freedum. 
The  diflferences  consist  in  the  d^ree  and  manner  of  in- 
fluence u[^n  the  soul  ascribed  to  divine  grace.  The 
views  of  Augustine  are  historically  of  much  importance 
in  the  presentation  of  this  subject,  as  th^  have  fijrmed 
the  basis  of  the  Calvinistic  view  in  modem  times.  ^Tfais 
general  view  has  been  designated  a  theory  of  neoesaty, 
though  its  adherents  object  to  the  term  as  ambigisons 
and  misleading.  Augustine  looked  upon  grace  as  the 
active  principle  of  life,  geneiatiug  as  an  abkUng  good 
that  freedom  of  the  will  which  is  entirely  lost  in  the 
natural  man."  Pelagius  admitted  that  man  stands  in 
need  of  divine  aid ;  "  but  he  8iq>poeed  this  grace  of  God 
to  be  something  eztenial,  and  added  to  the  efforts  pat 
forth  by  the  free-will  of  man."  **  He  has  not  the  oaa>- 
ception  of  a  life  unfolding  itself;  be  only  veoogniaes  the 
mechanical  concatenation  of  single  acts."  Angnstine 
"  recognises  in  the  grace  of  God  an  inspiration  of  love 
(inspiratio  diiecUoms)^  and  considers  this  the  eonice  of 
everything.  It  was  not  the  view  of  Augustiiie  that 
man  is  like  a  stone  or  stick,  upon  whom  grace  works 
externally ;  he  could  conceive  of  grace  as  working  oohr 
in  the  sphere  of  freedom"  (Hagenbach,  Hist^  of  Doe^ 
trines  i,  301, 802).  In  accordance  with  the  idea  and  defi- 
nition of  the  will  and  its  freedom,  which  dietiogvishes 
the  Latin  from  the  Greek  anthropology  (comp.  Sbedd. 
Hist,  ofDoct.  i,  61),  Augustine's  idea  of  freedom  is  sri(f- 
determination,  as  distinguished  from  mdeteiminatioa. 
In  his  view  the  activity  of  the  will  proceeds  parciy 
from  within  the  man  himself,  and  this  is  freedom.  In 
all  the  conditions  in  which  he  contemplates  man — name- 
ly, as  unfallen,  as  fallen,  and  as  renewed — there  b  setf* 
determination,  that  is,  the  **  human  will  movea  towards 
a  proposed  end  by  its  own  self-motion.**  The  will  is 
free  in  evil,  even  when  by  virtue  of  the  moral  oooditaca 
of  the  man  it  can  will  nothing  else  bat  evil,  becaoae  it 
delights  in  eviL  Hence  in  the  will  of  Adam,  aa 
there  was  an  inclination  to  holiness,  but  at  the 
time  also,  united  with  it,  the  possibility  of  sinning  (|M»- 
stbiliias  pecccmdf).  In  the  fallen  Adam,  the  activity  of 
the  will  is  inclination  to  sin,  *'  the  unforced,  free,  ietf> 
originating,  self-moved  energy  of  the  creature.**  It  is 
freedom  in  sin,  but  at  the  same  time  a  neoeasity  or  cer- 
tainty of  sinning.    In  the  renewed,  or  in  those  in  whora 
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there  is  any  holy  activity,  the  motion  or  determination 
of  the  will  from  the  very  beginning  is  conditioned  upon 
the  grace  of  God  working  in  the  aoul  in  some  wonderful 
hidden  way  ('*  interna  et  occulta,  mirabili  ac  ineffabili 
potestate'*)  to  produce  voluntary  action  in  holiness. 
This  is  the  truest  freedom,  and  its  highest  develop- 
ment consists  in  the  mm  potte  peecarej  thtfdix  necesH" 
tcu  boni.  This  grace  Augustine  designates  as  irresisti- 
ble. "  fiy  this  he  meant,  not  that  the  human  will  is  con- 
verted unwillingly  or  by  compulsion,  but  that  the  di- 
vine grace  is  able  to  overcome  the  utmost  obstinacy'  of 
the  human  spirit"  (Shedd,  Hist,  of  DocL  i,  78).  Augus- 
tine's idea  and  explanation  of  the  activity  of  the  will  are, 
from  the  theolmplcal  point  of  view  rather  than  the  psy- 
chologicaL 

In  the  scholastic  period,  as  two  representatives  of  its 
views,  we  may  mention  Thomas  Aquinas  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Duns  Scotus  on  the  other.  Aquinas  held 
that  *'the  will  depends  upon  the  understanding;  that 
which  appears  good  is  necessarily  sought  after;  but 
necessity  arising  from  internal  causes,  and  reposing  on 
knowledge,  is  freedom."  The  will  is  not  subject  to  the 
necessity  of  compulsion,  but  to  that  necessity  which 
does  not  destroy  freedom — the  necessity  of  striving  after 
ends.  Duns  Scotus  maintained,  on  the  contrary,  that 
*^  the  human  will  is  not  determined  by  the  understand- 
ing, but  has  power  to  choose  with  no  determining 
ground." 

In  the  German  mysticism,  which  grew  up  in  the  18th 
and  14th  centuries  out  of  scholasticism,  the  will  was 
created  as  subordinate  to  the  knowing  faculty,  and  ex- 
treme emphasis  was  laid  on  the  presence  in  the  divine 
nature  of  the  element  of  natural  necessity.  ^  True  union 
with  God  takes  place  in  cognition ;  knowledge,  which  is 
Ciod's  action  in  man,  is  the  foundation  of  all  essence,  the 
ground  of  love,  the  determining  power  of  the  will." 

8.  With  the  decline  of  scholasticism,  and  the  rise  of 
the  spirit  of  the  Beformation,  the  views  of  the  phenom- 
ena of  volition  are  modified  by  the  fact  that  philosophy 
becomes  more  independent  of  the  current  theology  in 
its  interpretation  of  the  universe  of  nature  and  mind. 
But  in  their  views  and  methods  they  largely  influence 
each  other.  Des  Cartes  emphasized  human  freedom ; 
but,  as  according  to  his  theory  the  wiU  has  no  power 
of  itself  over  the  body,  his  disciples,  as  Malebranche, 
introduced  the  doctrine  of  Occasionalism — ^that  God  bv 
his  direct  agency  moves  the  body  in  accordance  with 
our  wilL  Spinodsa,  developing  and  transforming  the 
Cartesian  dualism  into  a  pantheism,  making  God  the 
immanent  cause  of  the  totality  of  finite  things,  holds 
that  God  works  according  to  the  inner  necessity  of  his 
nature,  in  which  consists  his  freedom ;  that  he  produces 
all  finite  effects  only  indirectly  through  finite  causes; 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  human  freedom  indepen- 
dent of  causality,  but  that  all  events,  including  all  acts 
of  volition,  are  determined  by  God,  though  through 
finite  causes,  and  not  immediately.  In  the  seventh 
definition  of  his  £thics  he  defines  freedom  and  necessity 
as  follows :  ^  That  thing  is  called  free  which  exists  by  the 
sole  necessity  of  its  nature,  and  the  determining  cause 
of  whose  activity  is  in  itself  alone.  But  that  is  called 
necessary,  or  rather  constrained,  which  owes  its  existence 
to  another,  and  whose  activity  is  the  result  of  fixed  and 
determinable  causes."  Spinoza's  idea  of  free  agency  dif- 
fers but  little  from  that  of  Augustine,  as  being  self-de- 
termination ;  and  he  ^  rightly  seeks  for  the  proper  oppo- 
site of  freedom,  not  in  necessity  taken  generally,  but  in 
a  distinct  kind  of  necessity,  namely,  constraint,  which 
is  to  be  defined  as  necessity  having  its  source,  not  in  the 
nature  of  the  subject  of  constraint,  but  in  something 
foreign  to  that  natura  (whether  in  the  internal  or  exter- 
nal world),  and  overruling  the  endeavors  to  which  that 
nature  itself  gives  rise"  (Ueberweg,  Hist^  ofPhiL  ii,  68). 
Leibnitz,  whose  philosophy,  like  that  of  Des  Cartes  and 
Spinoza,  was  fundamentally  theistic,  maintained  the 
power  of  self-determination  in  the  soul;  that  "freedom, 
not  as  an  exemption  from  law,  but  as  the  power  of  de- 


ciding for  one's  self  according  to  known  law,  belongs  to 
the  essence  of  the  human  spirit;"  but  in  place  of  the 
natural  operation  of  the  ^irit  upon  or  through  the  body, 
and  of  the  occasionalism  of  Des  Cartes's  disciples,  Leibnitz 
substituted  the  theory  of  pre-established  harmony,  "that 
God,  at  the  beginning,  so  created  soul  and  body  that, 
while  each  follows  the  law  of  its  internal  development 
with  perfect  independence,  each  remains  at  the  same 
time  at  every  instant  in  perfect  agreement."  Kant's 
doctrine  of  the  activity  of  the  will  as  presented  in  his 
Critique  of  the  Practical  Beaaony  is  given  by  Ueberweg 
as  follows:  "  Kant  defines  the  word  maxim  as  denoting 
a  subjective  principle  of  willing;  the  objective  princi- 
ple, on  the  contrary,  which  is  founded  in  the  reason 
itself,  is  termed  by  him  the  practical  law  f  he  includes 
both  together  under  the  conception  of  the  practical 
prtncipUj  i.  c.  a  principle  which  contains  a  miiversal  de- 
termination of  the  will,  involving  several  practical  rules. 
All  the  ends  to  which  desire  may  be  directed  funiish 
sensuous  and  egotistic  motives  for  the  will,  all  reducible 
to  the  principle  of  personal  happiness  or  self-love.  But 
a  rational  being,  on  the  other  hand,  in  so  far  as  he  is 
rational,  conceives  his  practical  universal  laws  as  prin- 
ciples, which  are  fitted  to  direct  the  will,  not  by  their 
matter,  but  only  in  view  of  their  form.  The  will  which 
is  determined  bv  the  mere  form  of  universal  law  is  in- 
dependent  of  the  law  of  sensible  phenomena,  and  there- 
fore fVee.  A  free  will  can  only  be  determined  by  the 
mere  form  of  a  maxim,  or  by  its  fitness  to  serve  as  a 
universal  law.  Hence  his  categwical  imperative  of 
morals.  Self-determination  in  conformity  to  the  cate- 
gorical imperative  he  terms  *  autonomy  of  the  will.* 
The  opposite  of  this  is  the  *  heteronomy  of  arbitrary 
choice.'  Thus  in  the  moral  law,  or  categorical  imper- 
ative, he  finds  a  law  of  causality  through  freedom.  The 
conception  of  cause  is  here  employed  only  with  practi- 
cal intent,  the  determining  motive  of  the  will  being 
found  in  the  intelligible  order  of  things.  The  freedom 
which  man  has  as  a  personal  being,  not  subject  to  the 
universal  mechanism  of  nature,  is  the  faculty  of  being 
subject  to  peculiar  practical  laws,  given  by  his  own 
reason ;  in  other  words,  every  person  is  subject  to  the 
conditions  of  his  own  personality."  Developments, 
somewhat  diverse  from  these  views  of  Kant,  are  found 
in  the  philosophy  of  J.  G.  Fichte,  raising  self-determina- 
tion to  a  creative  activity  of  the  Ego ;  in  that  of  Schel- 
ling,  who  held  "  that  only  in  God  is  man  capable  of  free- 
dom, that  the  freedom  of  man  was  exereised  in  an  intel- 
ligible act  done  before  time,  that  as  an  empirical  being 
man  is  subject  to  necessity  resting  on  his  non-temporal 
self-determination;"  in  that  of  Hegel,  in  his  philosophy 
of  spirit,  the  development  of  which  "is  the  gradual  ad- 
vance from  natural  determinateness  to  freedom,  through 
the  momenta  of  subjective,  objective,  and  absolute 
spirit;"  in  the  philosophy  and  theology  of  Schleier- 
macher,  who  made  prominent  the  feeling  of  freedom  in 
connection  with  the  feeling  of  dependence ;  in  the  phi- 
losophy of  Schoi^enhauer,  in  which  motives  are  one  of 
the  forms  of  causality,  the  action  of  which  is  known  not 
only  from  without,  but  from  within,  so  that  we  learn  by 
experience  the  mystery  of  the  production  of  effects  by 
causes  in  its  innermost  nature;  in  the  philosophy  of 
Herbart  (1776-1841),  defined  by  himself  as  "  the  elab- 
oration of  conceptions,"  according  to  which  freedom  of 
the  will  is  the  assured  supremacy  of  the  strongest  masses 
of  ideas  over  single  affections  or  impressions;  and  in 
that  of  Beneke,  who  reduced  all  the  phenomena  of  self- 
consciousness  to  four  fundamental  processes,  under  which 
c^tain  feelings  and  judgments  arise  regarding  the  com- 
parative worth  of  processes,  which  feelings  and  judg- 
ments control  the  tendencies  of  the  moral  agent  and 
determine  the  will,  so  that  "  moral  freedom  consists  in 
such  a  decided  preponderance,  and  such  a  firm  establish- 
ment of  the  moral  nature  in  man,  that  his  volition  and 
action  are  determined  by  it  alone."  These  views  are 
necessitarian  in  general,  in  the  sense  that  the  volitions, 
or  choices,  and  actions,  are  regarded  as  determined  by. 
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or  in  accordance  with,  reasons,  motives,  principles,  de- 
sires, feelings,  judgments,  or,  in  general,  certain  prevo- 
litional  conditions.  * 

In  England  as  on  the  Continent  the  impulse  accom- 
panying the  Reformation  occasioned  a  freer  and  more 
prolific  discussion  of  the  freedom  of  the  will  among 
other  theological  and  philosophical  topics.  In  the  em- 
pirical method  of  Bacon,  and  its  decided  direction  of  the 
attention  to  physical  sciences,  we  have  a  line  of  thought, 
the  tendency  of  which  was  to  reduce  the  phenomena  of 
volition  to  some  law  either  amdogom  to  the  law  of  cause 
and  effect  observed  in  physical  phenomena,  or  identical 
with  it,  and  a  part  of  it,  giving  a  physical  or  materialis- 
tic necessity.  Hobbes  plainly  declares  that  the  activ- 
ity of  the  will  is  from  necessary  causes,  and  he  does  not 
distinguish  this  necessity  from  ordinary  phyucal  causa- 
tion. See  LiBKRTV.  Locke,  in  the  Hrat  edition  of  hb 
Ktsay,  asserts  the  necessitarianism  of  Hobbea  **  In  later 
editions  a  power  to  suspend  the  determinations  of  the 
will  is  accorded."  ^  That  which  immediately  determines 
the  will  from  time  to  time,"  he  says,  ^  to  every  volun- 
tary act  is  the  uneasiness  of  desire,  fixed  on  some  absent 
good."  In  1715  appeared  Anthony  Collins's  argument 
for  necessity.  He  states  his  view  thus :  "  First,  thoogh 
I  deny  liberty  in  a  certain  meaning  of  the  word,  yet  I 
contend  for  liberty  as  it  signifies  a  power  in  man  to  do 
as  he  wills  or  pleases.  Secondly,  when  I  affirm  neces^ 
sity,  I  contend  only  for  moral  necessity,  meaning  there- 
by that  roan,  who  is  an  intelligent  and  sensible  being, 
is  determined  by  his  reason  and  his  senses ;  and  I  deny 
man  to  be  subject  to  such  necessity  as  is  in  docks, 
watches,  and  such  other  things,  which  for  want  of  sen- 
sation and  intelligence  are  subject  to  an  absolute  physi- 
cal or  mechanical  necessitv."  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  re- 
plied  to  Collins,  affirming  ^  that  all  proper  action  of  the 
soul  is  ipto  facto  free  action ;  that  the  laws  which  de- 
termine the  judgment  of  the  understanding  next  pre- 
ceding any  activity  are  diverse  from  those  which  per^ 
tain  to  the  production  of  the  action  itself."  Hartley 
followed  ColUns  in  his  theory  of  the  will,  modifying  it, 
however,  by  his  peculiar  doctrine  of  medullary  vibra- 
tions, and  the  action  of  the  soul  dependent  upon  them 
by  association.  He  thus  in  a  measure  anticipated  the 
physiological  and  associational  psychology  of  James 
Mill,  John  Stuart  Mill,  Bain,  and  Herbert  Spencer.  The 
necessitarians  found  their  most  effective  champion  in 
Priestley,  who  took  up  the  materialistic  theories  and  de- 
duced from  them  their  logical  consequence,  which  he 
called  a  '*  philosophical"  necessity.  According  to  John 
Stuart  Mill,  ^  the  law  of  causality  applies  in  the  same 
strict  sense  to  human  actions  as  to  other  phenomena." 
"  Correctly  conceived,"  he  says,  '*  the  doctrine  of  Philo- 
sophical Necessity  is  simply  this :  that  given  the  motives 
which  are  present  to  an  individual's  mind,  and  given 
likewise  the  character  and  disposition  of  the  individual, 
the  manner  in  which  he  will  act  may  be  unerringly 
inferred"  {System  of  Ijigic^  ii,  405,  406).  He  allows  at 
the  same  time  a  power  in  the  mind  to  co-operate  in  the 
formation  of  its  own  character,  and  complains  of  the  ap- 
plication of  the  term  necessity  to  the  doctrine  of  cause 
and  effect  in  human  character  as  improper.  But  causa- 
tion with  him  means  **  nothing  but  invariable,  certain, 
and  unconditional  sequence,"  with  no  ^  mysterious  con- 
straint or  compulsion"  in  the  cause  over  the  effect. 
Alexander  Bain  considers  the  ¥rill  as  *'a  collective  term 
for  all  the  impulses  to  motion  or  action.  It  is  absurd 
to  ask  whether  such  a  power  is  free."  Dr.  Reid  (1710- 
1796),  in  opposition  to  the  various  forms  of  necessity, 
<ienies  that  every  action  is  performed  with  some  view 
or  from  some  motive.  Dugald  Stewart,  however,  con- 
cedes ^^  that  for  every  action  there  must  be  a  motive ;" 
but  maintains  that  "liberty  as  opposed  to  necessity 
means  that  the  connection  between  motives  and  actions 
is  not  a  necessary  connection  like  that  between  cause 
and  effect."  "  The  question,"  he  says, "  is  not  concern- 
ing the  mfiiunsx  of  motives,  but  concerning  the  naltart 
of  that  influence."    This  is  most  truly  the  pivotal  point 


of  the  whole  controversy.    For  the  opinioos  ol*  Hamil- 
ton and  Mansel,  see  Libebtv. 

4.  In  this  country  a  fresh  theological  importanoe  was 
given  to  this  subject  by  Jonathan  £dwantey  who  based 
his  theory  of  voluntary  action  on  the  doctrine  of  moral 
necessity,  taking  pains  to  distinguish  it  ftooo  natoral  or 
physical  necessity.  See  Libbrtt.  His  treatiae  w^ 
directed  against  the  doctrine  of  the  self-4leteniuiiiag 
power  of  the  will  as  advocated  by  Arminian  writers,  en- 
deavoring to  prove  at  the  same  time  that  this  necessity 
was  not  inconsistent  with  liberty.  This  moral  iiece»- 
sity  he  defines  as ''  that  necessity  of  oonnectioii  and  coo- 
jsequence  which  arises  from  such  mcmd  causes  as  the 
strength  of  inclinations  or  motives,  and  the  ooonectioa 
which  th««  is  in  many  cases  between  theee  and  each 
certain  voUtions  and  actions"  {Work»^  ii,  J 8).  One 
great  purpose  in  his  work  was  to  re|dy  to  tlie  objectioa 
that  the  Calvinistic  notions  of  God's  moral  goveinnwni 
are  contrary  to  the  oommon-soue  of  mankind.  Frae- 
dom,  as  involving  the  self-determining  power  of  the  Ar- 
minians,  he  argued,  would  involve  contingency  and  the 
absence  of  certainty.  This  would  excinde  foreknowl- 
edge. The  views  of  Edwards  have  been  moctified,  and 
controverted  even,  by  Calvinistic  tbeofogiana.  The 
term  moral  necessity  is  still  nsed  to  characterize  the 
theories  of  those  who  affirm  that  the  will  is  detennined 
or  determines  itself  under  the  influence  of  modvea.  as 
distinguished  from  the  theories  of  those  who  aflirm  a 
"  power  to  the  contrary,"  or  **  the  power  or  immumiy 
to  put  forth  in  the  same  circumstances  either  cf  aercnl 
volitions,"  or  such  an  independence  of  motives  as  to 
make  the  action  of  the  ag«it  contingent  and  uncer- 
tain, and  not  certainlv  or  necessarilv  detemriised  bv 
them.  It  is  applied  also  to  the  theories  of  thoee  who 
hold  to  Augustinian  and  Calvinistic  views  of  the  opoa- 
tion  of  divine  grace  upon  the  wiU.  In  general  they  ob- 
ject, and  it  is  acknowledged  with  justice  in  some  re- 
spects, to  the  term  necessity  as  confaung,  and  in  its  as- 
sociations implying  ideas  which  they  disown,  since  they 
assert  the  freedom  of  the  will  as  the  condition  of  motal 
obligation  and  moral  divine  govemment.  Some,  ^  Dr. 
Hodge,  propose  and  use  the  term  certainty,  as  disrin- 
guisbed  from  necessity  on  the  one  hand  and  contingen- 
cy on  the  other.  Dr.  Hodge  teaches  that  fiecdom 
sists  in  the  fact  that  a  man's  "vc^tiona  are  tndj 
properly  his  own,  determined  by  nothing  out  of  him«4C 
but  proceeding  from  his  own  views,  feelings,  and  inner- 
most dispositions,  so  that  they  are  the  real,  intcOigait, 
and  conscious  expresuon  of  his  character,  or  of  what  is 
in  his  mind."  **  We  hold,"  says  Dr.  MOoah,  «that  the 
principle  of  cause  and  effect  reigns  in  mind  aa  in  mat- 
ter. But  there  is  an  important  difference  between  the 
manner  in  which  this  principle  operates  In  body  and  in 
spirit.  In  all  proper  mental  operations  the  canses  and 
the  effects  lie  both  within  the  mind.  Mind  is  aeif- 
acting  substance.  We  hold  that  the  tme  determining 
cause  of  every  given  volition  is  not  any  m«re  antenor 
incitement,  but  the  very  soul  itself  bv  its  inherent  power 
ofwUl."     (H.P.a) 

III.  ObjftHoiM  to  this  T'Aeory.^-The  anti-nerwwit ari  sm 
notwithstanding  allege  that  the  doctrine  of  necessitr,  in 
the  light  of  these  various  interpretations  of  Calvini^oc 
theologians,  ^  charges  God  as  the  author  of  sin  ;  that  ix 
takes  away  the  freedom  of  the  will ;  renders  man  naac- 
countable  to  his  Maker;  makes  nn  to  be  no  evQ,  and 
morality  or  virtue  to  be  no  good;  and  that  It  piedodcs 
the  use  of  means,  and  is  of  the  most  gloomy  tendoKT. 
The  necessitarians,  on  the  other  hand,  deny  these  to  be 
legitimate  consequences  of  their  doctrine,  which  they 
declare  to  be  the  most  consistent  mode  of  exphuninp^  the 
divine  govemment;  and  they  obaerve  that  the 
acts  no  more  immorally  in  decreeing  Tidoas 
than  in  permitting  all  those  irr^^olaritiea 
could  80  easily  have  prevented.  All  necessity,  ssr  th^. 
does  not  take  away  freedom.  ^'The  actions  of  a 
may  be  at  one  and  the  same  time  both  firea  and 
sary.    Thus  it  was  inftUibly  certain  that  Jndaa 
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betray  Christ,  yet  he  did  it  yolantarily;  Jesus  Christ 
necessarily  [?]  became  man,  and  died,  yet  he  acted  free- 
ly. A  good  man  does  naturally  and  necessarily  love  his 
children,  yet  vofontarily.  They  insist  that  necessity 
does  not  render  actions  less  morally  good ;  for,  if  neces* 
sary  virtue  be  neither  moral  nor  praiseworthy,  it  will 
follow  that  God  himself  is  not  a  moral  being,  becaose 
he  is  a  necessary  one  [L  e.  necessarily  such;  rather 
mich  by  nature] ;  and  the  obedience  of  Christ  cannot 
be  good,  because  it  was  necessary  [?].  Further,  say 
they,  necessity  does  not  preclude  the  use  of  means;  for 
means  are  no  less  appointed  than  the  end.  It  was  or- 
tlained  that  Christ  should  be  delivered  up  to  death ;  but 
he  could  not  have  been  betrayed  without  a  betrayer,  nor 
crucified  without  crucifierB."  That  it  is  not  a  gloomy 
doctrine,  they  allege,  because  nothing  can  be  more  con- 
solatory than  to  believe  that  all  things  are  under  the 
direction  of  an  all-wise  Being,  that  his  kingdom  ruleth 
over  all,  and  that  he  doeth  all  things  well.  They  also 
urge  that  to  deny  necessity  is  to  deny  the  foreknowledge 
of  God,  and  to  wrest  the  sceptre  from  the  hand  of  the 
Creator,  and  to  place  that  capricious  and  undefinable 
principle,  the  self-determining  power  of  man,  upon  the 
throne  of  the  universe.  In  these  statements  there  is 
obviously  a  confused  use  of  terms  in  different  meanings, 
so  as  to  mislead  the  unwary.  For  instance,  necessity  is 
confounded  vrith  certainty;  but  an  action  may  be  cer- 
tain, though  free— that  is  to  say,  certain  to  an  omnis- 
cient Being,  who  knows  how  a  free  agent  will  finally 
resolve ;  but  this  certainty  is,  in  fact,  a  quality  of  the 
prescient  Being,  not  that  of  the  action,  to  which,  how- 
ever, men  delusively  transfer  it.  Again :  God  is  called 
a  necessary  Being,  which,  if  it  mean  anything,  signifies, 
as  to  his  moral  acts,  that  he  can  only  act  right  But 
then  this  is  a  wrong  application  of  the  term  necessity, 
which  properly  implies  such  a  constraint  upon  actions, 
exercised  ab  extra,  as  renders  choice  or  will  impossible. 
But  such  necessity  cannot  exist  as  to  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing. Again:  the  obedience  of  Christ  unto  death  was 
necessary — that  is  to  say,  unless  he  had  died,  gnil^  man 
could  not  have  been  forgiven ;  but  this  could  not  make 
the  act  of  the  Jews  who  put  him  to  death  a  necessary  act 
— ^that  is  to  say,  a  forced  and  constrained  one ;  nor  did 
this  necessity  alifect  the  act  of  Christ  himself,  who  acted 
voluntarily,  and  might  have  left  man  without  salvation. 
That  the  Jews  acted  jTrw/^  is  evident  from  their  being 
held  liable  to  punishment,  although  unconsciously  they 
accomplished  the  great  desigpis  of  heaven,  which,  how- 
ever, was  no  excuse  for  their  crime.  Finidly :  as  to  the 
allegation  that  the  doctrine  of  free  agency  puts  man's 
self-determining  power  upon  the  throne  of  the  universe, 
that  view  pmceeds  upon  notions  unworthy  of  God,  as 
if  he  could  not  accomplish  his  plans  without  compel- 
ling and  controlling  all  things  by  a  fixed  fate ;  where- 
as it  is  both  more  glorious  to  him,  and  certainly  more 
in  accordance  with  the  Scriptures,  to  say  that  he  has  a 
perfect  foresight  of  the  manner  in  which  all  creatures 
will  act,  and  that  he,  by  a  profound  and  infinite  wisdom, 
subordinates  ever>'thing  without  violence  to  the  evolu- 
tion and  accomplishment  of  his  own  glorious  purposes. 
"  The  doctrine  of  necessity  is  nearly  connected  with 
that  of  predestination,  which  of  late  years  has  assumed 
a  form  very  different  from  that  which  it  formerly  pos- 
sessed ;  for,  instead  of  being  considered  as  a  point  to  be 
determined  almost  entirely  by  the  sacred  writings,  it 
has,  in  the  hands  of  a  number  of  able  writers,  in  a  great 
measure  resolved  itself  into  a  question  of  natural  religion, 
under  the  head  of  the  philosophical  liberty  or  necessity 
of  the  will;  or,  whether  all  human  actions  are  or  are 
not  necessarily  determined  by  motives  arising  from  the 
character  which  God  has  impressed  on  our  minds,  and 
the  train  of  circumstances  amid  which  his  providence 
has  placed  us?  The  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  predestina- 
tion is  that '  God,  for  his  fwn  glory,  hath  foreordained 
whatsoever  comes  to  pass.'  The  scheme  of  philosophi- 
cal necessity,  as  stated  by  the  most  celebrated  necessi- 
tarian of  the  age,  is, '  that  everything  is  predetermined 


by  the  Divine  Being:  that  whatever  has  been,  must 
have  been ;  and  that  whatever  will  be,  must  be ;  that 
all  events  are  preordained  by  infinite  wisdom  and  un- 
limited goodness ;  that  the  will,  in  all  its  determinations, 
is  governed  by  the  state  of  mind;  that  the  state  of 
mind  is  in  every  instance  determined  by  the  Deity; 
and  that  there  is  a  continued  chain  of  causes  and  effects, 
of  motives  and  actions,  inseparably  connected,  and  orig- 
inating from  the  condition  in  which  we  are  brought 
into  existence  by  the  Author  of  our  being.'  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  justly  remarked  that  *  those  who  be- 
lieve the  being  and  perfections  of  God,  and  a  state  of 
retribution,  in  which  he  will  reward  and  punbh  man- 
kind according  to  the  diversity  of  their  actions,  will 
find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  the  justice  of  punishment 
with  the  necessity  of  crimes  punished.  And  they  that 
believe  all  that  the  Scripture  says  on  the  one  hand  of 
the  eternity  of  future  punishments,  and  on  the  other  of 
God's  compassion  to  sinners,  and  his  solemn  assurance 
that  he  desires  not  their  death,  will  find  the  difficulty 
greatly  increased.'  It  is  doubtless  an  article  of  the 
Christian  faith  that  God  will  reward  or  punish  ever}' 
man  hereafter  according  to  his  actions  in  this  life.  But 
we  cannot  maintain  his  justice  in  this  particular,  if  men's 
actions  be  necessary  either  in  their  own  nature  or  by 
the  divine  decrees.  ActiWty  and  self-determining  pow- 
ers are  the  foundation  of  all  morality ;  and  to  prove  that 
such  powers  belong  to  man,  it  is  urged  that  we  ourselves 
are  conscious  of  possessing  them.  We  blame  and  con- 
demn ourselves  when  we  do  amiss;  but  guilt,  and  in- 
ward sense  of  shame,  and  remorse  of  conscience  are 
feelings  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  scheme  of 
necessity.  It  is  also  agreed  that  some  actions  deserve 
praise,  and  afford  an  inward  satisfaction;  but  for  this 
there  would  be  no  foundation,  if  we  were  invincibly  de- 
termined in  every  volition:  so  that  approbation  and 
blame  are  consequent  on  free  actions  only.  Nor  is  the 
matter  at  all  relieved  by  bringing  in  a  chain  of  circum- 
stances as  motives  necessarily  to  determine  the  will. 
This  comes  to  the  same  result  in  sound  argument  as 
if  there  was  an  immediate  co^  action  of  omnipotent 
power  compelling  one  kind  of  volitions  only ;  which  is 
utterly  irreconcilable  to  all  just  notions  of  the  nature 
and  operations  of  will,  and  to  all  accountability.  Neces- 
sity, in  the  sense  of  irresistible  control,  and  the  doctrine 
of  Scripture,  cannot  co-exist"  (Watson,  BUbl,  and  Theol. 
DicL  s.  v.). 

IV.  JRomctn  Catholic  theologians  recognise  also  two 
other  kinds  of  necessity,  namely,  a  necessity  of  means, 
and  a  necessity  of  precept.  Baptism  they  consider  as  a 
necessity  of  means,  or  absolute  necessity,  because  it  is 
the  only  means  of  salvation  instituted  by  Christ ;  so  that 
no  one  can  be  saved  who  has  not  been  baptized,  wheth- 
er it  be  by  his  own  fault  or  not.  Communion  is  only  a 
necessity  of  precept.  If  a  man  voluntarily  refuses  to 
participate  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  he  is  deserving  of  con- 
demnation; but  if  he  was  only  involuntarily  deprived 
of  participating  in  it,  he  is  not  guilty. 

See  Priestley,  A  Free  Discussion  of  the  Doctrines  of 
Materialism  and  Philosophical  Necessity  (Lond.  1778, 
8vo);  Bray,  Philosophy  of  Necessity;  Clarke,  Bojfie 
Lectures  for  1704;  Crombie,  Essay  on  Philos.  Necessity; 
Toplady,  On  Christian  and  PhUos,  Necessity;  Butler, 
Analoyy,  ch.  vi;  Copleston,  Inquiry  into  the  Doctrine 
of  N,  Graves  on  Calvinistic  Predestination;  Jackson, 
Defence  of  Human  JAberly ;  Tucker,  Light  of  Nature ; 
Watson,  Theol.  Institutes,  ii,  850;  Hodge,  Christian 
Theology  (see  Index);  Amer,  TheoL  Rev.  Jan.  1860; 
Oct  1861;  Amer,  Presb.  and  TheoL  Rev.  Jan.  1865; 
North  British  Rev.  voL  x;  and  the  literature  under 
Will.    (J.H.W.) 

Neoham,  Neokham,  or  Neqnam,  Alexander, 
an  English  monk,  noted  as  a  universal  scholar,  a  pro- 
ficient in  the  whole  circle  of  science,  including  canon 
law,  medicine,  and  theology,  was  bom  at  St  Albans  in 
1157 ;  lived  and  studied  at  Paris,  and  after  his  return  to 
his  native  country  was  made  abbot  of  Cirencester,  and 
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ilieiUii  1217,  H«isthe«ut1iotof  «gre«tv«ri«ly  of  works 
remaining  in  MS.  But  the  moM  imporunt  tif  ill  hia 
pruductioiu,  including  many  lheoloKi<^^  ■"''  philMoph- 
iciil  works,  is  his  Dt  A'alurii  Reram,  which  ii  believeU 
lo  have  bid  quiUB  large  circulation  Unrirdi  the  close  of 
[he  l^th  century.  It  hu  recently  been  edited  and  pub- 
lished by  the  notedEnglishuitiquanan.Thonias  Wright, 
who  has  written  much  about  Kechim  in  the  Biog.  Bril. 
I.il.  (Anglo-Konnan  Period),  p.  M9-60,  The  De  Aatarii 
JIfrum  (Lond.  1603)  aims  to  ioterett  the  Hudent  of 
nature  in  the  Author  of  nature.  It  is  iconuclaatic  in 
tendency,  and  rejects  the  ud  of  art  in  religious  cere- 
mnnies.  See,  besidea  Wright,  Biog.  Brit.  LH..  Piper, 
KialeiluBg  in  die  Minaimentiite  Thtologif,  p.  557-EIE>i 
Care,  IliMoria  Lileraria,  s.  v. 

N«'oho  (Ileb.  A'(J»',  133,  an  Egyptian  name;  Sept. 
and   JowpbuB,  Ntxau ;    fuUy   133    rtS'^D,   Pharaoh- 
Nteho,  2  Kings  xxiii,  29,  33,  34,' 35,  etc;  once  Heb. 
n'33,  Ndaih',  Jer.  ilrl,  S;  Herodotu^  Nt(i^';  on  the 
twofold  appellBIion  of  tbia  king  on  the  moniimeuU,  see 
Rosellini,  Motium.  Star,  ii,  181  sq., 
^     tab.  9),  an  Egyptian  king,  nn  and 
1    successor  (acconling  to  Herodotus, 
I   ii,  158)  of  rsammeticbua,  and  con- 
I    temporary  of  the  Jewish  king  Joniah 
/     (D.C.609).    The  wan  and  succewes 
h  of  Phar«>h-Necha  in  Syria  are  re- 
corded by  aacred  aa  well  as  prohne 
writers,  aObrdlng  a  striking  instance 
ti  them.     On  coniing  to  the  throne 
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he  urganiied  powerful  fit 
the  Red  Sea.  Having  engird  some  Phisnician  sailors, 
he  sent  them  on  a  voyage  rrfiUscovery  along  the  coasts 
of  Africa.  According  to  Herodotus  (iv,  42,  B),  they  cir- 
cumnavigated  that  continent  from  the  Arabian  Gulf  by 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules  (Gibraiur)  lo  Egypt,  and  relat«i 
that  in  the  south  they  had  the  sun  on  their  right  hand, 
which  that  biatorian  could  not  believe.  Most  modem 
writers  consider  this  teatimany  sutficleni,  and  Che  voy- 
aj-e  sitested  (see  Grote,  HitI,  of  Grme,  iii,  288  sq.; 
Beck.  Wril-Gfifh.  i,  595  sq. ;  conip.  Plinv,  flirt.  .Vol.  ii, 
S7;  Arrian,  Rir.  laiL  ad  Hn.).  Necho  undertook  to 
check  Che  growCh  of  Babylonian  power,  and  with  this 
view  collected  a  powerful  army,  and  entering  Palestine, 
followed  the  route  along  the  sea-coast  of  Jud«e«,  intend- 
ing to  besiege  the  town  of  Carchemish  on  tbe  Euphrates. 
But  Josiab,  king  of  Judah,  oHeuded  at  the  passage  of 
the  Eeyplian  army  tbrough  bis  territories,  resolved  to 
tmpcile,  if  unable  lo  prevent,  their  march.  Neeho  sent 
messcngen  lo  induce  him  lo  desist,  assuring  him  Chat 
he  bad  no  hostile  intentions  against  Judiei,  "but  against 
the  house  wherewith  I  have  war;  for  <nxl  commanded 

no  avaiL  Joaiah  pasted  himself  in  the  valley  ofMcgid- 
do,  and  prepared  to  oppose  the  Egyptians.    Hegiddo 

ntly  mika  lo  the  north  of  Jerusalem,  and  within  three 
hours  of  the  coast.  IC  is  apparently  confounded  by 
Heodotus  with  Uagdotus  in  EgypL  In  this  valley 
the  feeble  forces  of  the  Jewish  king,  having  attacked 
Necho.were  routed  with  great  slaughter.  Josiab  being 
wounded  in  the  neck  with  an  arrow,ordered  bis  attend- 
ants to  take  him  from  the  field.  Escaping  from  the 
heavy  shower  of  arrows  with  which  their  broken  ranks 
were  overwhelmed,  they  removed  him  from  (he  chariot 
in  wliivb  be  bail  been  wounded,  snd  placing  him  in  a 
"second  one  that  he  had,"  they  convej-ed  him  to  Jerusa- 
lem, where  he  died  (2  Kings  xxiii.  29,  80;  2  Chren. 
Txxv,  20  sq.).  See  Jimcah.  Necbo  conlinned  his, 
march  to  the  Euphrates.  But  three  months  had  scarce- 
ly elapsed  when,  returning  (ttna  the  capture  of  Carehe- 
mlsh  and  the  defeat  of  the  Chaldieans,  he  learned  that, 
though  Joaiah  had  left  an  elder  son,  Jehoahaz  had 
caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  king  on  the  death  of 
his  father,  without  soliciring  Necbo  to  sanction  bis  tak- 
ing the  Grown.    Incensed  at  this,  he  deposed  Jeboahoz 
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(apparently  having  summoned  bim  to  RiUahX  md  car- 
ried him  a  prisoner  lo  Jerusalem.  On  arriving  iberr, 
Necho  made  Eliakim,  the  eldest  son^  kin^,  chaopu^ 
his  name  to  Jehoiakim ;  and  Caking  the  silver  and  pM 
which  had  been  levied  upon  the  Jewish  nadon,  be  i*- 
tumed  to  li^gypt  with  the  captive  Jebuhca,  wbo  then 
died  (2  Kings  xuii,  SI  sq.;  2  Chron.  xxxvi,  1-41 
Herodotoe  says  that  Necbo,  after  baring  rosted  itie 
Syrians  ,(the  jews)  at  Hsgdolua,  look  Cadytis,  ■  large 
cicv  of  Syria,  in  Palestine,  which,  be  adds,  n  vrtj  liitlc 
less  tlian  Sardia  (ii,  159;  iii,  5).  By  Cadytis  ilwn  ii 
scarcely  a  doubt  he  meant  Jerusalem  i  the  word  is  only 
a  Greek  form  of  the  ancient,  as  well  as  the  hhkIrd. 
name  of  that  city.  In  Che  fmnh  year  aner  this  ei- 
pedition  Necho  again  marched  into  Syria,  and  adrann^ 
to  the  Euphrates.  Here  Nebochadnwaaf  oompleltlt 
muted  bis  army,  recovered  the  town  of  Carcbemwh. 
and,  pushing  his  conquests  through  Pakstirte,  took  froa 
Necho  all  the  territory  belonging  to  the  Phataoha,  fios 
the  Euphrates  to  the  soulhem  eicremiiy  uf  Syria  (i 
Kings  xxiv,  7, 8 1  Jer.  iclvi,!;  SChmn.  xxxvi,9>.  Set 
NEBucHADNKzZAit.  Necho  soon  sflcr  died,  and  was 
succeeiled  by  Psammetichus  II  (Wilkinson's  Aiie.f:pfp- 
lifmi,  i,  167  sq.).  See  EavPT.  According  lo  ManMbc 
(Eueeb.  Chnm.  Armrn.  i,  219),  Necho  was  the  sixth 
king  in  Che  twenty-sixth  dynasty,  successor  of  I^sid- 
metlchus,  and  as  there  had  been  another  of  tbe  samr 
name,  he  was  property  Necbo  the  SscmmL  The  peribJ 
of  his  reign  was,  according  to  Hanetbo,  six,  aceonliBg 
to  Herodotus  sixteen,  Tfai^  (consult  Gesenius,  Jttina. 
i,  596)_Kitto.  See  Larcher,  ^if /Zmxl.  ii,  16S  sq.:  ir. 
42;  Diod.i,33,andWess.sdloe.tStrabo,i,56;  Heeim. 
Africat  Nat.  ii,  B74,  389;  Bunsen,  .£ggp4rmi  Stdii  h 
der  WtU-GfdachU,  iii,  141  sq.    See  Phaiuoh. 

naohltas.     See  NicrrAa. 

ITaohoalieth.    See  BitAga;  Cofpek. 

Neohuajah  Ben-ua-Kahah,  a  famous  rabtnn  at 
Jamnia,  who,  hke  his  contemporary  Nahum  oT  iiiuH. 
(q.  v.),  had  a  school  and  method  of  his  own,  was  a  disci|>k 
ofHiUel  (q.  v.),  and  a  contemporary  and  equal  coIka,rae 
of  Jochanan  ben-Zachsi  (q.  v.).  Nechunjah  atricily 
adhered  to  his  teacher's  method  of  Biblical  ini^trH^ 
tiou,  and  decidedly  opposed  Nahum'g  additional  role  vf 
"extension  and  restrict ioo."  He  waa  of  a  mild  and 
compliant  character,  and  is  said  to  have  chieSy  area- 
pied  himself  with  mystical  theology.  So  nuKh  wai 
this  the  case,  that  later  tiadidon  ascribed  tbe  cwnpoa- 
tion  of  tbe  idlest  cabalistic  works  to  bim  or  to  bis 
father,  vii.,  the  books  flo*ir  {1">nan  D)  and  Ptiiai 
(ntcbnin  b),  which,  however,  bekmg  to  ■  later  time. 
Like  his  colleague,  Jochanan  ben-Zachai,  Necfaunjah 
reached  a  good  old  age.  Himself  a  living  protest  agairm 
the  supposed  woridlincss  of  some  of  his  contrmporariei. 
bis  recorded  motto  was,  "Every  one  wbo  takes  opv 
himself  the  t'oke  of  the  law  is  set  free  from  the  yoke  nl 
the  kingdom  and  tbe  yoke  of  conftmnity  to  tbe  wntii; 
but  to  every  one  who  discards  the  j-oke  of  Qtm  law  ^hall 
be  giren  the  yoke  of  the  kingdom  ami  tbe  yoke  of  itx 
fashions  trfthis  world"  (.4iarj^  iii,  S).  It  is  intereaioi 
to  notice  thai  Nechunjah  was  one  of  tbe  few  wbo  wnr 
want  Co  ejaciibte  a  short  prayer  both  when  eotmng  ibt 
college  and  again  when  leaving  it  He  aangned  <■*" 
following  reasons  for  this  unusual  practicet  -VTiien  I 


of  cnuri  and  when'l  leave  I  bless  the  Lord  for  my  csU- 
ing"  {Beratolk,  iv,  2).  Later  writers  (BartoL  ir.  iti, 
etc.)  hare,  withcnit  sufficient  reason,  supposed  thai  h» 
became  a  convert  to  Christianity.  Certainly  both  [te 
ground  and  the  objects  of  bis  prayers  saror  nxveof  ttv 
pride  of  Che  Pharisee  than  of  the  spirit  of  tbe  Chiifitin. 
SeeGrilti,  CrmvS.  rf.  .fuJ™  (Ldpsic.  186G\iv.»:  J-t 
Gtrck.d.Jadm.v.i.Srldm.ii,1R:  De  Ro^ />Bwarr^ 
ilurtcD  (Germ.  transL),  p.  2A;  Edersheim.  Hiilorj  </ 
the  Jetci,  p.  158;  Echeridge,  Introd.  to  Hfimc  Ulrra. 
turr,  p.  63;  Fnukel,  HodegrHea  n  jtfMniBa  (Iiri[«f- 
18S9),  p.99.    (B.P.> 
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N«Ck  (luually  ^'^3',  o'rrpi,  m  Gcn.  xlix,  8;  Lev. 
V.  8 :  afteo  '^(t^X,  havrur',  t»  Gen.  xxvii,  16 ;  and  Mme 
iuChsld.,11  Dan.  7,7;  once  the  plnr.  cogiiale  C^3n!|X. 
CiiiL  iv,  9j  alMi  ',1111,  ^I'Ai',  prop.  Ihroal,  Ita.  iii,  IC; 
or  (he  plur.  cogiute,  nSnil,  Prov.  iii,  22  j  once  n^^D^. 
truiphrt'lien,!  Sun.ir,  IS;  Gr.rpaxrrXsiO.apin  o/Che 
kunun  Innie  and  by  the  wend  writers  with  twniider- 
>ble  variety  and  fraedom  in  figurative  espmnonB, 
thuugh  iieldom  in  auch  a  way  sb  to  occaaioo  difBculty 
to  a  modem  reader.  With  rerCTenee  to  the  graceful  M- 
uunentwbich  a  fine  neck  gives,  eapedally  to  the  female 
riH-ni,it  ia  said  of  the  apouae  in  the  Canticlea,  "Thy  neck 
U  like  the  lower  of  David,  builded  for  an  armory"  (iv, 
4);  or,  as  it  is  again,  "like  a  cower  of  ivory"  (vil,4). 
The  neck,  however,  being  that  part  of  the  body  through 
which  in  man,  and  still  more  in  the  lower  animals,  the 
life  is  frequently  destroyed,  it  it  sometimes  taken  as  the 
repmentalive  of  the  aiumal  life;  hence  "to  lav  down 
the  neck"  (Rom.  xvi,  4)  is  a  atning  expreasiDn  for  haz' 
arding  one's  life;  to  "give  one  the  necks  of  one's  ene- 
mies" (2  Sam.  »sii,  *1)  waa  to  Burrendei  their  life  inUj 
his  bands ;  also  "  to  reach  even  to  the  neck,"  or  "  to  the 
tniilat  of  the  neck'  (laa.  viii,  8;  xxk,  Sfl),  was  to  ap- 
proach the  point  of  overwhelming  destruction,  which, 
in  Hab.  iii.  13,  takes  the  peculiar  form  of  "discoverinf; 
(he  foundation  to  the  neck"— the  allusion  in  the  last 
passage  being  to  the  foundation  of  a  hnmic,  which  is  like 
the  neck  upon  which  the  hea '  ^      .  . 


nplluK 


in  a  Cspilve. 
hUiIiiu  tq.  V.]. 


(From  the  rock  of 


which  bore  upon  their  neck  the  yoke  whereby  they  did 

a  good  or  a  bad,  to  a  cnie  or  a 
nvitea  all  to  "  take  up  his  yoke" 


their  relation  either  t 
false  service.    Christ 

(upon  their  neck  understood),  in  other  worda, 
tbemselvea  ohediendy  Co  his  authority  (Matt,  xi,  :Jl>); 
and  a  stiff  or  hardened  neck  is  a  familiar  expieaaion  for 
an  unpliant,  rebellious  spiiiL  In  the  contrary  direc- 
tion, many  passages  in  the  prophets  convey  Ihrcatenings 
of  comingjodgnient  by  the  hands  of  enemies  under  the 
fnrm  of  laying  hands  or  ynkea  upon  the  people's  necks 
<l>ut.xxi-iii,4S;  lBa.x,27;  Jer,  ixvu,8)  (Fairbwfn). 
Heuce  putting  the  feet  on  the  neck  ia  a  uuial  expres- 


witb  hini,  Come  near,  put  your  feel  upon  the  necks  of 
these  kings.  And  they  came  near,  and  put  their  feel  upon 
the  necks  of  them"  (Josh,  x,  24;  comp.  2  Sam.  xxii,  41). 
In  India,  when  people  are  disputing,  should  one  be  a  lit- 
tle pressed,  and  the  other  begin  to  triumph,  the  former 
will  say,  "I  will  tread  upon  thy  neck,  and  after  that 
beat  thee."   A  low  caste  man  insulting  one  who  is  high 

peculiar  to  the  East :  Quintus  Curtins,  relating  the  pai^ 
ticulan  of  a  single  combat  between  Dinxippus,  an  Athe- 
nian, and  HoiiatuB,  a  Macedonian,  says  Lhar,  in  the  end, 
the  former,  cloning  with  the  Utier,  struck  up  his  heels, 
and  threw  him  with  great  violence  on  the  ground ;  then, 
after  taking  his  sword  from  him,  he  tel  hiifoat  o;'oa  hii 
lUck,  and  was  about  to  dash  out  his  brains,  when  the 
king  (Alexander)  interposed  his  authority  to  prevent 
him.     See  Tkiumpii. 

NsobeT,  Jacqueh,  an  eminent  finander  and  relig- 
ious statesman,  father  of  the  noted  French  female  writ- 
er, Uadame  de  StaSl,  waa  bom  of  distinguished  parent- 
age in  17B2.  He  was  sent  to  Paris  in  his  youth,  and  waa 
employed  in  the  house  of  Thelluseon,  the  great  bank- 
er, who,  after  a  time,  took  htm  into  partnership. 
Necker  realized  a  veiy  large  fortune,  and  retired 
from  bukuesaaC  forty  yean  of  age.  lie  now  be- 
gan to  aapire  to  official  situations,  and  wrote  ser- 
erai  worka  on  financial  affairs,  which  made  bim 
favorably  known.  One  of  these  works,  a  memcnr 
upon  the  French  flnances,  suggesting  the  means 
of  making  up  the  deficiency  in  the  revenue,  and 
forwarded  to  the  minister  Mau^epa^  the  presi- 
dent of  the  council  of  flnaivces,  so  deUghled  this 
French  atalesman  that  he  obtained  for  the  author, 
from  Louis  XVI,  slUr  aome  hesitation,  as  Necker 
was  an  alien  and  a  Protestant,  the  appoijilment 
of  director  of  the  treasury  in  1776.  Necker  was 
appointed  director- geneml  of  flnances  in  June, 
1777,  but  without  a  seat  in  the  council;  being 
aterae  to  impnsing  new  taxo^  he  endeavored  to 
make  up  (he  national  iucome  by  ccoHomy  and 
loans.  In  178]  he  published  his  Comple  Umlu, 
which  disclosed  for  the  first  time  the  slate  of  the 
revenue  and  expenditure  of  France,  and  maiie 
him  numerous  enemies,  and  he  resigned  in  Jlay, 
1781.  Ke  withdrew  to  Swilxerland,  where  he 
purchased  an  eslau  at  Copct,  on  the  bsnka  of 
the  Leman  Lake,  and  there  he  wrote  liii  work 
Sitr  r Admmilration  da  Fincmen,  1784.  In 
1787  Necker  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  wrote 
■ion  in  the  East  for  triumphing  over  a  fallen  foe.  In  [  againit  Calonne,  who  had  JuM  been  dismissed  from  his 
the  numemiiB  battle-scenes  depicted  on  the  mnnumenta  office  of  comptroUer-general  of  the  finances,  and  he  waa 
of  ancient  Egypt  and  Assyria,  we  see  the  monarcba  fre- .  in  conse<)uence  banished  from  Ihe  capital,  but  was  noon 
quenlly  repiwnled  treading  on  the  necks  of  their  ene-  '  after  recalled.  In  ihe  following  year  (August,  17K8).  on 
mies;  and  a  simiUr  practice  obtained  among  the  He-  the  resignation  of  Briennc.  and  at  the  suggestion  ofihat 
brews.  When  Joehua  had  conquered  the  five  kings,  he  '  minister,  Louis  XYI  appointed  Necker  direcloi^general 
•*  said  onto  the  captains  of  Ihe  men  of  war  which  went  I  of  flnances,  aa  the  only  man  capable  of  restoring  order 
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in  the  ulminiuntinn.  The  king  had  alreidy  promiaeil 
ibe  convocation  of  the  uates-general,  and  Nedier  urged 

ill  not  imngiiig  beforehand  a  plan  for  the  sittings  o( 
those  stalM,  m  aa  lo  prevent  the  colligion  that  tocik 
place  on  their  fint  meeting.  In  fact  Neckerwaa  ■  Saan- 
cierf  but  not  a  statesman;  he  was  a  phLlusopher  and 
a  man  of  letters,  but  not  a  Juriat  or  a  legislalur,  and 
he  was  thus  coniidered  by  a  man  well  qualifieil  to  Judge 
of  these  maicera.  Hia  seeond  ministry  was  short.  Un- 
able to  check  or  direct  the  papular  storm,  and  not  en- 
joying Che  confidence  o(  the  court,  Necker,  UDwilling  to 
become  Uie  reproach  of  the  agilaiore,  quilted  his  pWe 
and  Ibe  kingdom.  On  tbe  11th  ofjidy,  1789,  heseCoff 
Tot  Switzerland.  Al^er  the  takitig  of  the  Bastille,  the 
National  Assemble  demanded  the  recall  of  Neckei,  and 
lAuis  complied.  Neckei  waa  received  in  triumph,  but 
his  popularity  was  short-lived.  He  did  not  go  far 
enough  to  please  the  movement-men.  In  December  of 
the  following  year,  1790,  be  gave  in  bis  resignation  to 
the  National  Assembly,  which  received  it  with  cool  in- 
difference. He  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  Swil^ 
zerland.  Id  retirement  and  study,  and  wrote  several 
political  tracts.  He  bad  written,  several  yean  before, 
a  work,  IM  rimporUaa  da  Opvdtmt  ReiigifUMM  (trans- 
lated into  English  under  the  title  OfUit  ImporlioK*  of 
Riiisiout  Opinvint  [London,  1788.  Svo]).  lliit  work 
is  eminently  able  and  serviceable  to  Chrisdanity.  In 
1800  he  published  his  last  and  greatest  work  on  the  re- 
ligious view  of  morality.  This  work  is  highly  es- 
teemed, and  secured  a  prominent  rank  for  Meeker  as  a 
moralist.  He  died  in  April,  1B04.  Hisworkswerecol- 
lected  and  published  by  his  aceomplisbed  daughia  in 
Ifi  vols.  Svo  (l»H).  See  Madame  de  StaSI,  Vuprieie 
de  M.  Jacjaa  Ntdxr  (1801-1821);  Unjuinais,  Elaikt 
hiagraph.  Mr  AiUcine  A  mauld,  P.  Sicolr,  el  J.  A'ecfar 
(1823) ;  Sainle-Bcuve,  CatuiHet  du  Luadi,  vii,  329  sq. ; 
mini.  Bar.  Jan.  1803 ;  Engl.  Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  Darling,  Cgd. 
SibUog.  ii,  2166.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Neckei,  Madame,  nit  Susannah  Cubchod,  a 
noted  French  phllanthrupist,  was  bom  in  1739,  in  the 
ntountain  village  of  Grassy,  sitnated  between  the  Pays 
de  Vaud  and  Franche-Comt^  Her  father,  a  pastor  of 
the  Swiss  Church,  waa  a  man  of  considerable  talents; 
her  mother  was  descended  from  an  ancient  family  of 
Provence,  who  had  fled  to  Switzerland  on  the  revo- 
cation of  the  Kdict  of  Nantes.  She  waa  the  wife  of 
minister  Necker,  and  sbe  greatly  distinguished  berstlT 
during  his  l«nna  of  office  in  eveiy  possible  foim  of  be- 
nevolence. She  erected  a  hospital  in  Paria  with  her 
own  money,  waa  a  great  reformer  of  prinn  ^nsea,  and 
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aurrounded  herself  with  the  most  distii^^iAed  Bien  it 
the  time,  among  them  Bnffiia,  Didenit,  D'Alembetl.  wbi. 
offered  her  the  homage  due  to  her  girat  ^leandxig  aibl 
her  rare  guodness  of  heart.  She  died  in  1795,  the  jf»r 
after  publishing  her  Rfjkxioiu  nr  Ir  Dimrrr  (Laosannt 

mamage-  Her  complete  writings  weic  puljlisfaed  hr 
her  husband  in  &  vols.  Svo  (1798^1801).  aee  UiUn^ 
MemoirM :  Harmontel,  Mimoira ;  Barren  de  Vlenar. 
Etprit  de  Madanu  Neckrr  (Paris,  1808,  8ti>).— HoeAr. 
Nam.  Biog.  GHiraU,  ixiri,  691,  bOt. 

Nstikera,  Leo  ds,  D,D.,  an  Amprican  Ttoniaii  Cath- 
olic prelate  who  flourished  in  the  fint  half  of  this  cco- 

afier  taking  holy  orders  rose  ia{Bdly  to  Ibe  skhi  di>- 
(inguished  offices  in  the  gift  of  the  Church,  He  wis 
consecrated  bishop  of  New  Oiiema  in  1829,  and  ilisd 
September  1, 1888. 

ZTecklaoa  is  a  word  that  does  not  occur  in  the  A. V. 
of  the  Bible,  but  representa  a  piece  of  pcrsooal  amameiit 
anciently,  as  well  as  still  very  eummonly.  worn  by  bMh 

denoted  in  Heb.  by  -ri31,  rabid'  (so  called  from  bndas 
the  neck),  a  oottor  or  umamBntal  "chain"  ht  tbc  neck 
(Gen.ili,42;  Eiek.ivi,li).  See  Chajb.  NecklkH. 
we  learn  from  the  Scriptures,  were  made  sometime*  at 
silver  and  gold,  Bomeliinesufaserits  of  jewela,aDaietia>ca 
ofo>ral{Exod.i]ciiv,22;Numb.iixi,50).  Thiee  neek- 
lacea  were  comnwiily  worn,  one  reaching  lower  thaa 
the  other;  from  the  one  that  was  suspended  to  the  waist 
there  was  bung  a  bottle  of  perfume,  filled  with  amber  and 
musk,  called  nJB!)  "^Tfi,  botlty'  it^Aak,  "hanaeB  al  the 
soul"  (Isa.  ill,  20,  margin).  See  ATrniK.  Anmg  the 
ancient  Egyptians  handsome  and  richly  omanHWni 
necklaces  were  a  principal  part  of  the  dma,  bMh  of 
men  and  women ;  arbd  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
number  of  jewels  they  wore,  fhim  those  bononaed  by  the 
Israelitffl  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  and  by  tfae  puBt- 
ings  of  Thebea.  litej  consisted  of  gold,  or  of  bads  of 
various  qualities  and  shapes,  diifwsed  accordii^  to  fan- 
cy, generally  with  a  lai^  drop  or  Ggurv  in  the  c^bc 


other  insects,  shells  and  li 
and  devices,  were  strung  in  all  the  varietj  vhicli 
taste  could  suggest;  and  the  ntaseum  ofLerdropi 
ea  an  infinite  assortment  of  tbcae  objects,  wbict 
once  the  pride  of  the  ladiea  of  Thebea.      Ihbdi 
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Bimpk  gold  cblini  in       ^ 
imiUEion  of  Mring,  to       I 

Hbicb  ■  stone  Mamto-  si 

UR,  «t  in  the  •.me  pre-  U 

douBmelal.wwapfwad-  r^ 

ed;  but  ih(M  probably  || 

belonged  (o  men,  like  j  £ 

the  r«rfu«  or  the  Ku-  (  S 

uaiis.     A  set  of  nnaU  || 

cuii«,*t  covered  siureni,  |j 

nf  bfinize  gilt,  bulging  ^j 

matciula,  were    some-  s'f 

lime*  wora  by  women,  ^i 

■  iieckUce  ofwbichhu  |£ 

beeii  found  liekniging  la  |  ** 

B  Tliebin  Inly  —  offer-  g.;; 

ill  tbeir  aiiuplicity  to  the  If 

K<>ld  leaves  inlaid  with  ;| 

Inpis  lazuli,  red  and  1~ 

l^reeJi  Btoiiea,  of  another  Ef, 

8he  wore,  which  served,  ""a. 

with  many  mnre  in  her  ar  ^ 

mlmiralionofherfrieinta  f  ?  g 

(M-ilkin»n,^»<iAssp.  i  *  - 

li,mi,  i,  339  iq.).     The  I  !  ^^ 

modern  Egyptian  la-  fj  ■= 

dies  are  equally  TundoT  c.'   g 

wearing   necklaces,  of-  sr> 

len  or  the  richnt  de-  s%  a 


term  Ha  them  ii 


fll 


■  great  variety ;  but  al- 

mnat  all  oT  them  are  'S 

himilar  in   Ihe  folloK'-  ^| 

ing  particuUrs:  I.  The  kI 

beads,  eui^  of  which  ■<; 

imposed  are,  |- 


len);thi  so  Iliat  they  fi 

would  not  entirely  en-  ^i 

circle  the  neck  ir  tied  «l 

<|uile  tight, which  is  U 

never  done ;  the  string  |  _ 


beyond    *• 

J  of  the    II 
idst  and   'a 


ivhen 


tied  in  Ihe  usual  man-  ^| 
ner  there  ■>  generally  a  s'| 
rpacc  nf  three  inches  or    M 

tremities;  buttheplaiu  ^ 
nf  hair  conceal  these 

parts  of  Ihc  string.  2.  There  is  generally,  in  tbe  («nli-e, 
one  bead  or  other  ornament  (and  sometimes  there  are 
■hree.  or  Ave,  or  seven)  dilTering  in  size,  form,  msleriil, 
or  color  from  the  others.  The  necklaces  mostly  worn 
by  lidica  are  of  diamonds  or  pearls.  In  the  annexed 
t  ngraving  (p.  910),  tbe  first  necklace  is  of  diamonds 
set  in  gold.  The  second  consists  of  several  strings  of 
(warli,  with  a  pierced  Rattisb  emerald  in  the  centre, 
^lust  of  the  pearl  necklaces  are  of  [his  desciiption.  The 
third  is  called  libbtli.  It  is  composed  of  hollow  gold 
licads,  with  ■  bead  of  a  different  kind  (sometimes  of  a 
[•redous  stone,  and  sometimes  of  coral)  in  the  centre. 
litis  and  the  following  are  seldom  warn  by  any  but  fe- 
males of  the  middle  and  lower  orders,  tbe  fourth  is 
called,  from  lU  peculiar  form,  tha'ir  (which  signiliea 
"bailey'7.  It  is  composed  of  hollow  gold.  We  give 
a  side  view  (A)  and  ■  back  view  (B)  of  one  of  the  ap- 
pendages of  this  necklace.    There  is  also  a  long  kind  of  I 


necklace,  reaching  Co  the  girdle,  and  composed  of  dia- 
monds or  other  precious  stones,  which  is  called  Iniddth, 
Some  women  form  a  long  necklace  of  this  kind  with 
Venetian  sequins,  or  Turkish  01  Egyptian  gold  coins 
(Lane,  Modrm  Eggptiam,  ii,  405).  The  Arab  females 
of  Palestine  at  the  present  day  are  especially  given  to 
wearing  necklaces  composed  of  strings  of  gold  coin, 
which  are  their  own  propertv,  and  caiuiot  be  taken  even 
for  debt  (Thontson,  Lmd  latd  Book,  i,  185).    See  Orma- 

I7eco'dui  (tfituSav,  Vulg.  Ifrchodaleui),  given 
(1  Esdr.  V,  RT)  as  the  name  of  the  head  of  one  of  the 
Israelitish  families  who  had  lost  their  pedigree  in  Baby- 
lon; in  place  of  the  Nkeoda  (q.v.)  of  the  Heb.  lest 
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cient  Greeks.  It  commonly  took  place  at  the  hotue  of 
the  nearest  relative  of  the  deceased,  and  was  usually 
attended  by  all  the  friends  and  relatives,  it  being  re- 
garded as  a  sacred  duty  to  be  present  on  the  mourn- 
ful occasion.    See  Mourning. 

Necrolog;y  (from  6r.  vtKpo^,  dead,  and  Xoyo^,  dii- 
course,  or  enumeration)  is  the  name  given  in  the  Roman 
CSatholic  Church  to  a  book  anciently  kept  in  churches 
and  monasteries,  wherein  were  registered  the  names  of 
benefactors  of  such  estabUshments,  the  time  of  their 
death,  and  the  days  of  their  commemoration ;  as  also  the 
deaths  of  the  priors,  abbots,  religious  canons,  etc  This 
record  was  also  called  Calendar  and  Obituary.  The  name 
of  Necrology  was  anciently  given  sometimes  to  what  is 
now  designated  generally  as  Martyrchtiy  (q.v.)« 

When  the  diptychs  fell  into  desuetude,  necrologies, 
obituaries,  books  of  the  dead,  books  of  aimals  or  anni- 
versaries, and  books  of  life  took  their  place  as  records 
in  cathedrals  and  collegiate  churches  and  minsters  of 
the  names  of  the  deceased.  The  Benedictines  adopted 
them  at  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century.  When  an 
abbot  or  distinguished  monk  died,  a  messenger,  carrying 
a  brief  or  roll,  a  kind  of  encyclical  letter,  rode  to  the 
various  associated  abbeys  or  churches  to  apprise  them 
of  his  decease,  and  left  a  schedule  containing  his  own 
name  and  that  of  the  dead,  and  the  date  of  his  arrival. 
The  new  name  was  then  inserted  in  the  several  obit- 
uaries. These  were  read  after  the  martyrology  at 
prime,  but  in  a  monastery  after  the  rule.  The  names 
were  recited  on  their  several  anniversaries,  and  in  the 
case  of  a  benefactor  the  De  profundis  and  a  special 
prayer  were  sung.  The  abbot  was  commemorated  by 
the  words,  **  The  deposition  of  lord  abbot  N."  All  oth- 
ers had  the  simple  affix  "obiit,"  i.  e.  he  died.  First 
were  read  out  the  names  of  abbots,  then  monks,  provosts, 
precentors,  and  in  succession  those  of  sacristans,  bish- 
ops, priests,  sovereigns,  and  soldiers.  Saints  were  also 
included;  and  for  convenience  a  single  volume  gener- 
ally comprised  the  monastic  rule,  the  martyrology,  and 
obituary.  The  gifts  of  benefactors  were  often  recited ; 
but  sometimes  only  a  general  commemoration  of  all 
brethren  and  familiars  of  the  order  was  made,  followed 
by  the  words,  *'  Requiescat  in  pace" — ^may  he  rest  in  peace 
— ^uttered  by  the  president,  and  closed  by  an  "  amen" 
chanted  by  the  whole  chapter.  Cowell  says  that  at  the 
prayer  of  the  protheus  the  Greeks  had  their  names  in- 
serted in  the  catalogue,  and  deposited  a  present  in  money, 
which  formed  a  considerable  portion  of  a  country  priest's 
income.  See  Waloott,  Sacred  A  rdiceology,  p.  SSNS,  897 ; 
Martigny,  Didiomudre  de*  AniiquiUs  Chr^ttemnes,  p. 
482,  4dd;  Mart^ne,  De  Aniiq.  Monads,  ritib,  toL  i,  pt. 
i,  ch.  V.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Necromancer  (Heb.  D*^na}l*b^  ^yi,  one  who 

inquires  of  the  dead;  SepL  ivtpcjTMV  roi^Q  vticpovc). 
In  many  ancient  nations  there  were  jugglers  who  pro- 
fessed to  be  able  by  incantations  to  call  up  the  dead 
from  the  under  world,  chiefly  to  consult  them  on  the 
mysteries  ofthe  present  or  future.  Already  in  Homer's 
time  this  practice  had  been  introduced  (see  Odys,  xi,  24 
sq.) ;  and  the  belief  in  such  enchantments,  notwithstand- 
ing the  mockery  of  the  better  instructed  few  (Cicero, 
Tusc  i,  16, 87),  kept  its  ground  among  the  common  peo- 
ple in  pagan  lands  down  to  the  latest  times  (comp. 
Plin.  XXX,  5  sq. ;  Herodian,  iv,  12,  8 ;  Dio  Cass.  Ixxvii, 
15;  Tertullian,  Apol.  xxiii;  De  AtdnM,  Ivii).  Partio- 
uUr  places  were  commonly  supposed  to  be,  as  it  were, 
entrances  to  Orcus  (yiKvofiatn-tia),  where,  on  invoca- 
tion, the  shades  would  actually  appear;  for  example, 
at  Lake  Aornos  in  £lpirus  and  Lake  Avemus  in  Lower 
Italy  (Cicero,  7V«c.  ut  sup.;  Heyne,  Excur,  u  sq.,  ad 
Mrg.  jEtu  vi) ;  and  at  Heraclea  on  the  Propontis  (He- 
rod. V,  92,  7;  Diod.  Sic  iv,  22;  Pausan.  Ix,  80,  8;  Plu- 
tarch, dm.  vi;  Strabo,  v,  244).  The  Eastern  Magi 
were  especially  famed  for  necromantic  skill  (Herodian, 
ut  sup, ;  comp.  Strabo,  xvi,  762).  Necromancy  (mai fi< ; 
Talm.  Dinan  ix  T'Ta'nn;  see  Othonia  Lex.  Rahb.  p. 


171)  had  also  found  an  entrance  among  the  ImmSOje^ 
especially  when  idolaters  were  on  the  throne  (2  Kings 
xxi,  6;  2  Chron.  xxxiii,  6;  Isa.  riii,  19:  xxix,  4: 
comp.  xix,  8,  where  the  Egyptian  enchantmcots  are 
mentioned).  In  the  Law  the  conaultatioa  of  these  men 
was  forbidden  as  a  heathen  soperstition  (Lev.  xix,  Z\\ 
and  they  who  disobeyed  were  threatened  with  death 
(Lev.  XX,  6 ;  Deut.  viii,  11).  Saul,  in  his  distvefls^  caused 
the  ^ade  of  Samuel  to  be  summoned  from  Sheol  by  an 
enchantress  (1  Sam.  xxviil,  7  sq.;  oomp.  J.  C  Haieii- 
burff  in  I  hen.  Nov.  Thesaur.  i,  689  sq.;  G.  F.  Scfamer- 
sah^  Nat  ErldSr.  der  Gtsck.  Sauls  attf  dL  BeirSgerim  su 
Endor  [Gera,  1780] ;  Henaler,  ErlamL  dee  1  B.  Sam.  pw 

88  sq.;  ExeffeL  Handbuch.  A.  T.  iv,  251  sq.;  Bottcb«f, 
De  Inferisy  i,  111  sq.).  Dathe  believed  in  the  actual 
appearance  of  Samuel  by  a  miracle  (comp.  Doderidii, 
TheoL  BiUioth.  ill,  831) ;  and  the  conoeptioa  the  peopie 
formed  of  this  appariticw,  which  was  not  'esseniially 
altered  by  the  poets  and  prophets,  affonkd  a  very  nat- 
ural basis  for  such  superstitions.  To  the  spirits  thus 
evoked  the  enchanter  lent  a  low,  soft,  almost  whi^yeriiu; 
voice  (Isa.  viii,  19 ;  comp.  xix,  8),  aa  seemed  natural 
for  such  shades;  just  as  the  Greeks  and  Komans  also 
applied  the  words  rpi^uv  (rpv^Hv;  liiad,  xxxiii.  101; 
Odys.  xxiv  sq. ;  Ludan,  Menip,  or  Necromttmt,  xi)  and 
etndere  (Statius,  Thebais,  vii,  770;  aaiwtt^ni,  /s  lUjfm. 
i,  126;  Petronius,  S€U.  cxxii,  17;  oomp.  Vii^il,  .^^m, 

89  sq.)  to  the  returning  manes.  It  is  by  no  means 
proved  that  the  necromancers  produced  this  mmterii^^ 
and  whispering  by  ventriloquism,  alihougfa  the  Sep* 
tuagint  usually  renders  the  Hebrew  STSft  by  the  Greek 
kyyatTTpipni^oQ  (according  to  Galen,  the  lyyafrrpifiv^*}* 
are  so  called  because,  speaking  with  the  mouth  clnaed, 
they  seem  to  speak  from  the  belly;  comp.  Joeephus 
Ant.  vi,  14,  2).  The  meaning  of  the  word  has  b«Mi 
much  discussed  (see  Thenius,  On  1  Sttm.,  asmVt,  3; 
Knobel,  Prophetism.  d.  Hfbr.  i,  241  sq.;  Bottcber.  fk 
JnferiSf  i,  101  sq.).  Ventriloquism  was  certainly  one 
of  the  arts  of  ancient  jugglers  (Aristoph.  Vesp.  10Ii>  a). 
See  also  Leo  Allat.  De  Enyastrimytho^  also  in  the 
Tractut.  BibL  of  the  Critici  Sacri,  vi,  331  aq.;  Dickin- 
son, Delph,  Pkamiciss.  p.  91  sq. ;  Gesenius,  Commeat.  m 
Isa.  i,  605  sq.,  8a8 :  Van  Dale,  De  Idolat.  p.  608  sq. ;  30ii 
Dissertai.  SeL  No.  12,  also  in  Ugolini*s  Tkeaaw.  xxiii; 
Tjeeuk,  in  the  Commenlat.  Societ.  Scient,  VUeeia^.  i.  5%$ 
sq.;  Potter,  Greek  ArckceoL  i,  758  sq.;  Heyne,  Emcn. 
i,  ad  Virg.  ^n.  vi).— Winer,  ii,  626.  See  D.oios; 
SoRCKRY.  In  most  parts  of  Greece,  necromaDcy  ««^ 
practiced  by  priests  or  consecrated  persons  in  the  t^n- 
ples;  in  Thessaly,  it  was  the  profession  of  a  dtsrinct 
class  of  persons  called  Paychagogoi  ("Evckkers  «/ 
Spirits**).  The  practice  of  it  in  that  country  was  olri- 
mately  connected  with  many  horrid  rites,  in  which 
human  blood,  half-bumed  portions  of  bodies  from  funer- 
al piles,  the  immature  foetus  cut  out  of  the  womb,  etc 
were  employed;  sometimes  human  beings  were  skia. 
that  their  spirits  might  be  consulted  ere  they  finally 
passed  into  the  lower  world.  The  establishment  of 
Christianity  under  Constantine  caused  necrooiancT  to 
be  placed  under  the  ban  ofthe  Church.  There  are  evi- 
dent traces  of  necromancy  in  some  of  the  older  Xorse 
and  Teutonic  ppems.  The  medinval  belief  in  the  evv- 
cation  of  spirits  belongs  rather  to  sorcery  than  to  necro- 
mancy (Chambers,  s.  v.).  See  Peuoo^'s  Commesaarims 
de  prmdpuis  dipinatiomtm  generibus  (Zerbet,  1591);  X 
A.  Review,  Ixxx,  512.     See  Divixation;  BIAgic. 

A  species  of  necromancy,  called  Rot^ater.  iMotiiuffs. 
from  Rochester,  N.  T.,  where  it  originated,  and  spird^ 
rappings,  from  the  raps  by  which  departed  spirits  are 
said  to  give  their  responses,  has  recently  preraikd  ex- 
tensively in  the  United  States,  and  prodaced  do  saiiiB 
amount  of  fanaticism  and  infidelity.  See  BriL  C^«7r. 
/Ser.  Oct.  1875,  art.  vL   SeeMusMKRisx:  SpiRi-n:AUs>3L 

Necropolis  (rfJcooaroXtCt  dty  of  the  dead\  a  tera 
applied  to  the  cemeteries  in  the  vicinity  of  ancient  citie& 
It  occurs  in  daasical  antiquity  only  as  applied  to  a  aubofh 
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of  Alexandria,  Ijdng  to  the  west  of  that  city,  having  many 
shops  and  gaxdens,  and  places  suitable  for  the  reception 
of  the  dead.  The  corpses  were  received  and  embalmed 
in  it.  Here  Oeopatni,  the  last  of  the  Ptolemies,  applied 
the  asp  to  her  breast,  to  avoid  the  ignominy  of  being 
led  ill  triumph  by  Augustus.  The  site  of  the  necropolis 
of  ancient  Alexandria  seems  to  have  been  where  are 
now  the  catacombs,  consisting  of  galleries  and  tombs 
hollowed  out  of  the  soft  calcareous  stone  of  which  the 
city  is  built,  and  lying  at  the  extremity  of  the  city. 
See  Alexandria.  The  term  necropolis  is  now,  how- 
ever, used  in  a  much  more  extended  sense,  and  applied 
to  all  the  cemeteries  of  the  ancient  world.  These  con- 
sisted either  of  tombs  constructed  in  the  shape  of  houses 
and  temples,  and  arranged  in  streets,  like  a  city  of  the 
dead;  or  else  of  chambers  hollowed  in  the  rock,  and 
ornamented  Mrith  facades,  to  imitate  houses  and  temples. 
Such  cemeteries  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  colum- 
baria, or  subterraneous  chambers  of  the  Romans,  in 
which  their  urns  were  deposited;  or  the  rows  of  tombs 
along  the  Via  Appia ;  or  the  cemeteries  of  the  Chris- 
tians, whose  bodies  were  deposited  in  the  ground.  See 
Catacombs.  The  most  remarkable  necropolises  are 
at  Hiebes,  in  Egypt,  situated  in  a  place  called  Kur- 
neh,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  capable  of  hold- 
ing three  thousand  persons,  and  which  it  is  calculated 
must  at  least  have  contained  five  thousand  mummies : 
those  of  £1-Kab,  or  Eileithyia;  of  Beni-Hassan,  or  the 
Speos  Artemidos ;  and  of  Madfun,  or  Abydos ;  of  Siwah, 
or  the  Oasis  of  Ammon.  See  Egypt.  In  Africa,  the 
necropolis  of  Cyrene  is  also  extensive;  and  those  of 
Vulci,  Cometo,  Tarquinii,  and  Capua  are  distinguished 
for  their  pauited  tombs  [see  Tomb],  and  the  numerous 
vases  and  other  objects  of  ancient  art  which  have  been 
exhnmed  from  them.  Large  necropolises  have  also  been 
found  in  Lyda,  Sicily,  and  elsewhere  (Chambers,  s.  v.). 
See  Strabo,  xviii,  p.  795-799;  Plutarch,  Vit,  Anton,; 
Letronne,  Journal  det  Savons  (1828),  p.  108;  Dennis, 
Cities  and  Cemeteries  of  Etruria,  i,  412;  ii,  276-858. 
See  Cemetery. 

In  this  connection  we  may  notice  that  consorting  or 
living  with  the  dead  has  been  observed  as  a  character- 
istic of  diseased  melancholy.  Individuals  have  inhabit- 
ed graveyards,  preferring  the  proximity  and  association 
of  corpses  with  which  they  had  no  tie  to  the  cheerful- 
ness and  comforts  of  home ;  and  there  is  recorded  one 
notorious  case,  in  which  a  gentleman,  although  on  bad 
terms  with  his  wife  while  alive,  carried  her  body  with 
him  through  India,  scandalizing  the  natives,  and  out- 
raging the  feelings  of  all,  by  placing  the  coffin  under  his 
bed.  This  hideous  tendency  may  enter  into  certain 
developments  of  cannibalism,  where  the  feast  is  cele- 
brated in  memory  of  a  departed  friend  rather  than  in 
triumph  over  a  ^n  foe  (Chambers).  Among  the  Ara- 
bians the  ghouls  are  fairies  that  are  supposed  to  feed  on 
human  flesh.  Symptoms  of  this  necrophilism  may  be 
traced  in  the  Gadarene  maniacs  of  the  Gospels  (Matt 
vii,  28,  etc.).    See  DiSMONLAC 

KeorothaptSB  (Gr.  viKpoct  dead,  and  d<iin-ft»,  to 
bury)  is  one  of  the  nmes  by  which  the  ancient  Greeks 
called  the  undertakers  at  funerals.  Among  the  Romans 
they  were  called  LibiHnarii,  from  the  goddess  LibiOnOy 
who  presided  over  funerals  (Livy,  xl,  c.  19;  Plutarch, 
Qu€Bst  RomanS), 

ITectar  was  the  drink  of  the  immortal  gods,  ac- 
cording to  the  early  Greek  poets,  and  was  served  around 
to  them  by  the  hands  of  Hfbe  or  Ganymede.  It  is  con- 
founded by  some  of  the  ancient  writers  with  ambrosia, 
the  food  of  the  gods.  Thus  Sappho  and  Alcman  make 
nectar  the  food  of  the  gods,  and  ambrosia  their  drink. 
But  nectar  is  the  name  given  by  Homer,  Hesiod,  Pindar, 
and  the  Greek  poets  generaUy,  and  by  the  Romans,  to 
the  beverage  of  the  gods.  Homer  describes  nectar  as 
resembling  red  wine,  and  represents  its  continued  use 
as  cAusing  immortality.  By  the  later  poets,  nectar  and 
ambrosia  are  represented  as  of  most  delicious  odor;  and 
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sprinkling  with  nectar,  or  anointing  with  ambrosia,  is 
spoken  of  as  conferring  perpetual  youth,  and  these  acts 
are  assumed  as  the  symbols  of  ever^'^thing  most  delight- 
ful to  the  taste. 

Nectaria  is  the  name  of  a  celebrated  deaconess  in 
the  early  Christian  Church.  She  flourished  in  the  lat- 
ter half  of  the  4th  century,  and  was  the  cause  of  the 
deposition  of  a  certain  Elpidius  by  the  synod  of  Rimini, 
as  he  had  ordained  her  for  an  ofHce  of  which  she  proved 
herself  unworthy  by  breaches  of  confidence  and  perjury. 
See  Sozomen,  Historia  Ecclesiastica,  bk.  iv,  ch.  24. 

NeotlEiriaa  is  the  name  of  two  patriarchs  of  the 
Eastern  Church  who  figure  prominently  in  ecclesiastical 
history. 

1.  The  first,  who  is  most  widely  known,  was  a  native 
of  Tarsus,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  emperor  Theo- 
dosius  became  patriarch  of  Constantinople  after  the  de- 
position of  Gregory  (q.  v.)  Nazianzen,  and  immediately 
before  Chrysostom.  Nectarius's  occupancy  of  the  epis- 
copal chair  between  two  such  men  would  have  re- 
quired extraordinary  merit  to  make  him  conspicuous. 
But,  in  truth,  though  he  does  not  seem  to  merit  the 
epithet  applied  to  him  by  Gibbon,  "  the  indolent  Neo- 
tarius,**  the  fact  of  his  having  been  appointed  at  all  is 
the  most  remarkable  feature  in  his  persoiud  history. 
When  Gregory  Nazianzen  (q.v.)  resigned  his  office 
(A.D.  881),  it  was  during  the  meeting  of  the  second 
oecumenical  council  at  Constantinople.  Nectarius,  a 
senator  and  a  man  of  the  highest  family,  was  at  this 
time  intending  to  visit  his  native  pUce,  and  previously 
waited  on  Diodorus,  the  bishop  of  Tarsus,  who  was  in 
Constantinople  as  a  member  of  the  counciL  Diodorus, 
along  with  the  other  bishops,  was  perplexed  as  to  whom 
they  should  nominate  to  the  vacant  see.  Struck  by 
the  majestic  appearance  and  white  hair  of  Nectarius, 
and  taking  for  granted  that  he  was  a  Christian  and 
had  been  baptized,  Diodorus  requested  Nectarius  to 
postpone  his  departure,  and  recommended  him  to  Fla- 
vian, bishop  of  Antioch,  as  a  fit  person  to  succeed  Greg- 
ory. Flavian  laughed  at  the  strange  proposal ;  but,  to 
oblige  his  friend,  put  Nectarius's  name  last  on  the  list,  and 
together  with  the  other  bishops  presented  it  to  the  em- 
peror. To  the  astonishment  of  all,  Theodosius  selected 
Nectarius,  and  persisted  in  his  choice,  even  when  it  was 
ascertained  that  this  candidate  for  episcopal  honor  had 
not  yet  been  baptized,  and  had  never  proposed  publicly 
to  join  the  Church.  The  bishops  at  last  acceded  to 
the  wishes  of  the  monarch  who  had  so  rigidly  opposed 
the  Arians,  while  the  people,  attracted  probably  by  his 
gentle  manners  and  the  venerable  appearance  of  the 
man,  presenting  as  he  did  every  way  a  strong  contrast 
to  Gregory,  loudly  applauded  the  choice.  Nectarius 
was  baptized,  and,  before  he  had  time  to  put  off  the 
white  robes  of  a  neophyte,  h£  was  declared  bishop  of 
Constantinople.  Most  important  matters  came  under 
the  consideration  of  the  council  over  which,  it  is  prob- 
able, he  was  now  called  to  preside.  He  showed  his  dis- 
cretion by  putting  himself  under  the  tidtion  of  Cyriacus, 
bishop  of  Adana,  but  we  can  hardly  believe  that  Nectarius 
took  any  active  part  in  the  theological  questions  which 
were  discussed.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  canons  that 
were  enacted  under  the  name  of  the  second  oecumenical 
council  were  not  passed  at  two  different  sessions,  a  sec- 
ond taking  place  in  882.  But  this  does  not  matter  m uch, 
as  they  all  bear  the  name  of  this  council.  The  princi- 
pal bnsineaB  transacted  in  the  council,  considered  in  a 
theological  point  of  view,  related  to  the  confonning  and 
extending  of  the  Nioene  Creed,  mainly  to  meet  the 
opinions  of  the  Macedonians.  The  creed  thus  enlarged 
is  that  used  at  the  mass  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Other  canons  regulated  discipline,  the  restriction  of  the 
authority  of  each  bishop  to  his  own  diocese,  and  the 
restoration  of  penitent  heretics.  The  most  important 
article  of  all,  however,  historically  conridered,  was  one 
which  was  conceded  not  more  on  account  of  the  natural 
propriety  of  the  arrangement  than  the  personal  favor 
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which  the  emperor  bore  to  Nectarina.  It  was  decreed 
that  as  Constantinople  was  New  Rome,  the  bishop  should 
be  next  in  dignity  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  hold  the 
first  place  among  the  Eastern  prelates.  This,  which  at 
first  was  a  mere  mark  of  dignity,  became  a  source  of 
substantial  power,  embroiled  Constantinople  with  Rome, 
and  was  pregnant  with  all  those  circumstances  that 
have  marked  this  important  schism.  Nectarius  was 
the  first  who  held  the  dignity  of  ex  officio  head  of  East- 
em  bishops  as  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  These  can- 
ons were  signed  July  9,  381.  The  zeal  of  Theodo- 
sius  in  the  extirpation  of  Arianism  led  to  the  sum- 
moning of  a  council  (not  oecumenical)  at  Constanti- 
nople in  July,  888.  There  assembled  the  chiefs  of  all 
the  sects.  By  the  advice  of  Sisinnius,  afterwards  a 
Novatian  bishop,  given  through  Nectarius,  the  emperor 
ensnared  his  opponents  into  an  approval  of  the  writings 
of  the  early  fathers.  He  then  required  of  each  sect  a 
confession  of  its  faith,  which,  having  read  and  consider- 
ed, he  condemned  them  all,  and  followed  up  this  con- 
demnation by  the  most  stringent  laws,  for  the  purpose 
of  entirely  rooting  them  out.  As  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, Nectarius  was  obnoxious  to  the  Arians;  and  we 
find  that  in  888,  while  the  emperor  Theodosius  was  ab- 
sent in  Italy  opposing  Maximus,  a  rumor  that  had  falsely 
spread  of  the  defeat  and  death  of  the  prince  excited  their 
hopes,  and  they  broke  out  in  riot,  in  the  course  of  which 
they  set  firo  to  the  house  of  Nectarius.  The  most  im- 
portant act  of  hia  office  occurred  in  890,  when  Nectarius, 
alarmed  by  the  public  odium  which  had  been  excited 
by  the  seduction  of  a  woman  of  quality  by  a  deacon, 
abolished  the  practice  of  confession  which  had  been  in- 
troduced into  the  Eastern  Church — a  penitential  priest 
{presbyter  paniteniianu)  having  been  appointed,  whose 
office  it  was  to  receive  the  confessions  of  those  who  had 
fallen  into  sin  after  baptism,  and  to  prescribe  for  them 
acts  of  penitence  previously  to  their  being  admitted  to 
partake  of  the  privileges  of  the  Church.  The  officer 
of  the  confessional,  while  seeking  to  do  his  duty,  pro- 
voked such  scandal  in  the  Church  that  it  seemed  ad- 
visable not  to  continue  an  office  which  was  likely  to 
do  more  harm  than  good  (Neander,  Ch,  Hut.  ii,  181 ; 
Schaif,  Ch.  /list,  iii,  857,  858).  According  to  Balsamon 
(Hardouin,  ConciL  i,  955),  the  last  council  (not  cscumeni- 
cal)  at  which  Nectarius  presided  was  held  in  Constan- 
tinople in  894,  regarding  a  dispute  between  Agapius 
and  Bagadius  in  relation  to  the  bishopric  of  Bostria, 
this  council  deciding  that  the  consent  of  several  bishops 
of  a  province  is  necessary  to  confirm  the  deposition  of 
one  of  their  number.  Nectarius  survived  his  patron, 
Theodosius,  two  years,  dying  SepL  27, 897.  He  seems 
to  have  borne  his  honor  meekly,  and  to  have  acted 
with  great  discretion.  In  the  subtle  controversies  that 
agitated  the  Church  we  learn  that  he  avoided  discus- 
sion himself,  and  was  guided  by  the  advice  of  men  bet- 
ter skilled  in  the  puzzling  dialectics  of  the  time.  If 
the  conjecture  of  Tillemont  {Histoire  EccUtiattiquef  ix, 
466)  be  correct,  Nectarius  was  married,  and  had  one  son. 
Ub  brother,  Arsatius,  succeeded  John  Chiysostom  as 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  (comp.  Fleury,  Histoire  Ee- 
clisiaaiique,  vols,  iv  and  v ;  Socrates,  Historia  J'Jcdesias-^ 
fica,  V,  8, 13 ;  Sozomen,  Hist,  Ecdes,  vii,  8, 9, 14, 16 ;  viii, 
8,  c.  28).  Nectarius  is  said  to  have  been  the  author 
of  a  Homilia  in  Theodorum  martyrem,  which  was  first 
published  among  the  discourses  of  Cfarysostom  (Paris, 
1554),  and  has  mnce  been  several  times  reprinted.  The 
decision  of  the  synod  concerning  Agapius  and  Bagadius 
is  contained  in  Freher^s  In  Jure  GnBCo^RomanOf  iv, 
247.  See  Oudin,  Comment,  i,  686;  Tillemont,  ix,  486; 
Fabriciiis,  Bibliotheca  Gneca  (ed.  HarL),  ix,  809;  x, 
833;  xii,  890;  Cave,  Hist,  Literaria,  i,  277;  Smith, 
Diet,  Greek  and  Rom,  BUxj,  and  MythoL  a.  v. ;  Edmb, 
Rev.  1867  (July),  p.  58.     (J.  H.W.) 

2.  The  second  Nectarius  was  patriarch  of  Jerusalem 
in  the  17th  century.  Little  is  known  of  his  history. 
According  to  Fabricius,  he  was  bom  in  Crete,  educated 
at  Athens  under  Theophilus  Corydales,  and  while  yet  a 


young  man  entered  a  convent  of  Mount  SinaL  He 
ceeded  Paisus  as  patriarch  of  Jeroaalem.  A  stiict  par- 
tisan of  Greek  orthodoxy,  be  opposed  both  tlie  other 
parties,  and  endoreed  the  Confesaon  of  Mogikis  in  1662 
{Conf,  Ubr.  symb.  eccL  Or.  [ed.  Kimmel  ]  p.  46).  Dnriag 
his  patriarchate  the  Romish  emiasaries  were  vcfv  actire 
in  endeavoring  to  persuade  the  Greek  Ghiisdans  of  Pal- 
estine, suffering  under  the  yoke  of  the  Tinka,  to  unite 
with  the  Church  of  Rome ;  among  them  a  Fraiieiscan, 
named  Peter,  was  especially  active  in  distribating  fire 
tracts  in  defence  of  the  papal  authority.  These  tracts 
Nectarius  answered  by  the  pablication  of  another,  enti- 
tled Kara  rfjc  apx^ic  tov  Hamrd  (JasiL  1681 ;  Lond. 
1702, 8vo),  which  is  a  fair  refutation  o(  the  five  princi- 
ples laid  down  in  the  Roman  Catholic  tncta:  lat^of 
unity  in  the  primitive  Church;  2d,  of  the  harmoay  of 
the  two  principal  divisions  of  the  Church  in  the  apo»> 
tolic  time ;  8d,  of  the  sole  authenticity  of  the  Church  of 
Rome ;  4th,  of  the  necessity  of  the  monarchial  goveiu- 
ment  of  the  Church.  To  the  first  point  Nectftiios  an- 
swers that  the  union  of  the  Church  meana  the  unity 
between  the  members  of  the  spiritual  Choicb,  which 
still  exists,  and  this  alone  constitutes  the  true  Chorch. 
To  the  second,  he  replies  by  historical  documents  show- 
ing that,  though  identical  in  point  of  doctrine,  the  Greek 
and  the  Latin  churches  differed  in  their  foim  of  worship 
and  Church  government  in  the  2d  Gentury.  To  the  third, 
he  answers  by  proving  the  alteration  of  the  syoibola  in 
the  Roman  Church.  Admitting  the  fourth  in  principle, 
he  says  that  the  king  and  bead  of  the  Church  being 
Christ,  there  can  be  no  other  head,  but  natumlly  an 
aristocratic  organization.  He  also  wrote  a  vork  in 
Greek  against  the  doctrines  of  Luther  and  Calvin,  which 
was  translated  into  Latin  by  Renaudot,  who  piiMiahfii 
it,  together  with  Gennadius*s  Homilies  on  the  Emekaritt^ 
etc  (Paris,  1709, 4to).  Nectarius  is  said  to  have  alao 
written  a  history  of  the  Egyptian  empire  down  to  anltan 
Selim.  See  Fabricius,  BibL  Graca  (ed.  HarL),  ix,  310; 
Kimmel,  L  c.  Prof,  p.  75;  Nic.  Comnem 
mystagog,  respons.  vi,  sec  2.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Necusia  (viKwrta),  a  name  for  the  oliering* 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  on  the  anniTefauiy  of 
the  day  of  the  death  of  a  relative.  Aoooidin^  to  aocne 
the  Necusia  were  the  same  with  the  Genema^ 

Nedabi'ah  (Heb.  Nedahyah',  ^2*79,  mortd   if 

Jehovah ;  Sept.  'SafiaZiaq  v.  r.  ^tv^ii ;  Vidg:  NadcAid)^ 
the  eighth  and  last  mentioned  of  the  aons  of  Jeeoniah; 
a  descendant  of  David,  and  nephew  of  Zedekiah,  king 
of  Judah  (1  Chron.  ui,  18).    RC  dr.  560. 

Nedarim.    See  Talmud. 

Nedusia  is  a  surname  of  A  thene,  derived  fmn  the 
river  Xedon,  on  the  banks  of  which  she  was  wonhipfwd. 
See  Minerva. 

Needham,  John,  an  English  diasenting  minister 
who  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  last  century,  was 
for  some  years  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  at  Ilitch^ 
lim,  Suffolk,  and  afterwards  removed  to  Bristol  \}n 
1746),  where  he  remained  until  1787.  He  ia  of  intR^ 
est  principally  as  the  author  of  the  fileasam  harvett 
hymn,  "  To  praise  the  ever-boimteous  Lord,**  found  ic 
many  of  our  best  collections  of  hymna. 

Needham,  John  Tarberrille,  an  English  Rc^ 
man  Catholic  divine,  noted  as  a  scientist,  waa  horn  ia 
London  in  1718,  and  educated  at  the  College  of  Doaai. 
where  he  entered  into  ordere.  He  removed  to  the  0«- 
tinent  after  having  attained  celebrity  as  a 
finally  became  rector  of  the  Academy  of  Scat 
Belles-lettres  at  ftnasels,  where  he  died  in  1781.  Mr. 
Needham  wrote  observations  inserted  in  BuflEbn^  .Vu;- 
urai  History:  Ittquiries  otmoeminy  Natmre  ami  BeSy^ 
ion : — Idee  sommairtj  ou  vtte  geniraie  du  syttiwie  piy^ 
sique  el  mitaphysiquesurlayinerationy  etc  See  hb  lifr. 
by  abbe  Mann,  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Royal  Aquieiaj 
of  Sciences  at  Bniaseb;  Lomi,  Hanthty  Rerinc^  toL  lu: 
Hutton,  Mathematical  *md  PhUas,  Diet.  %  v. 


NEEDLE  91 

I7«edle  (Gr.  pa^t)  ocean  Id  [he  Bible  only  in  the 
proverb  "W  pws  through  >  needle'i  eye"  (rpu^ijuo) 
(.M«U.xii,2*;  M»rki,Mi  Luke  xviii,  26) ;  for  which 
»e  Cahku  Amoug  Ihe  «ncient  Egypli»ni  nome  needles 
Here  ot  bninie,  rrom  three  (o  three  uid  >  half  iuchea  in 
length ;  but  ai  few  hive  been  found,  we  are  not  able  to 
furm  any  opinion  reipecling  their  general  aize  and  quil- 
itv,  paKituIariy  of  tho«e  u»ed  for  fine  work,  which  must 
have  been  -t  a  very  minute  kind  (Wilkinain.  A«c.  Eg- 
ii,  840).    See  Nekdlswoek.    The  lue  uf  the  needle  aa 


AnclaDtBgjpllanNeedleforBronie.    <1n  Use  Huieam 

a  female  aceoDiplithiDent  may  be  traced  np  to  the  ear- 
liest times..  Itwaian  an  in  whichtheladieaofandent 
Egypt  particularly  excelled,  as  do  their  descendants  ac 
ihe' present  day;  and  Uie  Helirew  females  alaa  no  doubt 
a«iiiired  Rreat  perfection  in  it  during  their  residence  in 
that  country,  as  we  read  of  the  emhroideiy  of  Ihe  sacer- 
dotal fobee  and  curtains  of  the  tabernacle  (Exod.  xxviii, 
39;  xxvi,  86);  and  also  of  "a  prey  of  divers  colon  of 
needlework,  of  divers  colors  of  needlework  on  both  sidea" 
(Judg.  V.  30).  That  the  ladies  of  Aasyria  and  Baby- 
lonia also  excelled  in  various  kinds  nf  needlework  Lay- 
■rd  has  shown  from  the  recently  exhumed  monuments 
uf  Nineveh  (see  VneiwA,  etc,  ii,31&sq.).  In  tho  British 
Museum  may  be  seen  some  needles  for  sewiug,  made  of 
bronze,  taken  lioni  the  Egyptisn  remains;  there  are 
Ukewise  some  spindles  and  netting-needtea  made  of 
wood,  nine  inches  to  nine  inches  and  a  half  in  length; 
and  al»  Mme  ekdns  of  thread,  a  portion  of  which  is 
dyed  of  a  reddish  color.    See  E»iBaoii>B;Rir. 


KEEDLEWORK 

the  "cunning  workman,"  who  added  the 

figures.     But  if  "  tmbroidtTT/"  be  strictly  confined  tu  the 

'(  of  the  nffdie,  we  doubt  whether  it  can  be  applied 

ither,  for  the  simple  addition  of  gold  thread,  or  of  a 

figure,  does  not  involve  Ihe  use  of  the  needle.     The 

patterns  may  have  been  worked  into  the  stuff  by  the 

,  as  appears  to  have  been  the  case  in  Egypt  (n'il- 

in,iii,128;  comp.  Her.  L  t),  where  the'HcbreviB 

learned  the  art,  snd  as  is  stated  by  Josephua  (ai'^ 


Ancient  Esjpllpn  Nettlne-Needlea.    1, 


of  wood;  S,heBd 


Koedlework  o- 


fl  in  Che  Auth.Ver.  twice  (Judg. 

tranelation  of  the  Heb.  n^J?-!, 
,-ilcmnK',  properly  eanegaled  work  (elsewhere  "broi- 
dered  work-^;  and  alao  of  the  cognate  DE'i,  roim' 
(Exod.  xxvi,  86;  xxvii,  16-,  ixviii,  39;  wxvi,  87; 
xxxviii,  18),  properly  an  tmtroidrrer  (as  elsewhere 
rendered).  In  Eiodiia  the  embroiderer  ia  conn 
with  the  "cunning  workman,"  diothtf  (aan) 
the  consideraiion  of  one  of  theae  terms  involves  that  of 
the  other.     Various  explanationa  have  been  oBered 


T.^IT 


7,  2).    The  di 


the  Talmudists,  and  which  has  been  adopted  by  Gese- 

iThttaur.  p.  1311)  and  Bihr  (^Sgsibolii;  i,  266),  ia 

this,  that  rihaah,  or  "needlework,"  was  where  a  pat- 

n  was  attached  to  the  stuff  by  being  sewn  tn  it  on 

!  «de,  and  the  work  of  the  thoiheb  when  the  pattern 

is  worked  into  the  stuff  by  the  loom,  and  so  appeared 

both  sides.    This  view  appears  to  be  entirely  incon- 

tent  with  the  alatemcnts  of  the  Bible,  and  with  the 

ise  of  the  word  rihaah  elaewbere.     The  absence  uf 

the  figure  or  the  gold  thread  in  the  one,  and  its  presence 

in  the  other,  constitutes  the  essence  of  the  distinction. 

In  support  of  thia  view  we  call  attention  to  the  passages 

in  which  the  expresMons  are  contrasted.     Riknuih  con- 

^sted  of  the  following  materials,  "  blue,  purple,  scarlet, 

Hne  twined  lineu"  (Exod.  xxvi,  36;   xxvii,  IS; 

■1,37;  xxxviii,  18;  xxxiji,28).     The  work  of  the 

tbVBS  either  "fine  twined  linen,  blue,  purple,  and 

>t,  wilk  chtrubina"  (Exod.  xxvi,  1,  31;  xxxvi,  8, 

>r  "gvld,  blue,  purple,  scarlet,  and  Hne  twined  linen" 

iii,G,8,lG;  xxxii,  2,5,8).     Again,  looking  at  Ihe 

ral  sense  of  the  words,  we  ahall  And  that  cAoMei  io- 


n,  but  at 


Ini^  the  di 


t,lha 


gold  thread  or  figures,  and  that  the  dioj*f*  interwove 
gold  thread  or  figures  into  the  variegated  texture.  We 
conceive  that  the  uie  of  the  go'il  thread  was  for  delin- 
eating figures,  as  is  implied  in  the  description  of  the 
coralet  of  Amaus  (Herod,  iii,  47),  and  that  the  notices 
<if  gold  thread  in  some  instances  and  of  figures  in  others 
were  but  different  methods  of  describing  the  same  thing. 
It  follows,  then,  that  the  application  of  the  lerm  "  em- 
broiderer" to  ivktm  is  false ;  if  it  belong  to  dthet  it  ia 


Tolves  the  idea  of  invention,  or  dttignitis  patterns ;  rii- 
mah,  the  idea  tAtature  sa  well  aa  Tarirgated  color,  The 
raer  is  applied  to  other  arts  which  demanded  the  ex- 
ise  of  inventive  genius,  as  in  the  construction  of  en- 
ica  of  war  (2  Chmn.  xxvi,  IS);  the  tatter  is  applied 
other  aubitances,  the  texture  of  which  is  remarkable, 
the  human  body  (Psa.  cxxxix,  15),  Furlher  than 
this,  rikmah  involves  the  idea  of  a  regular  disposition 
if  colors,  nhich  demanded  no  inventive  genius.  Be- 
■ond  the  instances  already  adduced,  it  ia  appliwl  to  tes- 
sellated pavement  (I  Chron.  xxix,  !),  to  the  eagle's 
plumage  (Eiek.  xvii,  3),  and,  in  the  Targume,  to  the 
leopard's  apotted  Bkin(Jer.  xiii,2S).  In  the  same  sense 
it  is  applied  to  the  colored  sails  of  the  Egyptian  vawels 
(Eiek.xxvii,  16),  which  were  either  checkered  orwortetl 
accoiding  to  a  regularly  recurring  pattern  (Wilkinson, 
iii,  211).  Gesenius  considera  this  passage  aa  coiicIuhvo 
for  his  view  of  the  distinction,  but  it  is  hardly  conceiv- 
able that  the  paltems  were  on  one  aide  of  the  sail  only, 
nor  does  there  appear  any  ground  to  infer  a  departure 
from  the  uaual  custom  of  working  the  colora  by  the 
loom.  The  ancient  versions  do  riot  contribute  much  to 
the  elucidation  ofthepoinL  The  SepL  varies  between 
wbikiKttk  and  oafilivTiK,  aa  representing  roktm,  anil 
TOinXri/c  and  uf  nvrqj  for  cAoiAii,  comlrining  the  two 
terms  in  each  case  fur  the  work  ilaelf— i)  romAia  rai> 
po^^iiTov  for  the  fint,  Ipyov  ifayriv  rouakrev  for 
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the  second.  The  distinctioo,  as  far  as  it  is  observed, 
consisted  in  the  one  being  needie^toork  and  the  other 
loom-work.  The  Vulgate  gives  generally  plumaruts  for 
the  first,  and  poiymitarius  for  the  second ;  but  in  Exod. 
xxvi,  1, 31  plumarius  is  used  for  the  second.  The  first 
of  these  terms  (pbimarius)  is  well  chosen  to  express 
rohemj  but  poUfmitarius,  i.  e.  a  weaver  who  works  to- 
gether threads  of  divers  oolors,  is  as  applicable  to  one 
as  to  the  other.  The  rendering  in  Ezek.  xxvii,  16,  scu- 
tuhUa,  i.  e.  "  checkered,"  corr^dy  describes  one  of  the 
productions  of  the  rokem.    We  have  lastly  to  notice  the 

incorrect  rendering  of  the  word  V3^  in  the  A.  Y. — 
"  broider,"  "  embroider"  (Exod.  xxviii,  4, 89).  It  means 
stuff  worked  in  a  tessellated  manner,  i.  e.  with  square 
cavities  such  as  stones  might  be  set  in  (comp.  ver.  20). 
The  art  of  embroidery  by  the  loom  was  extensively 
practiced  among  the  nations  of  antiquity.  In  addition 
to  the  Egyptians,  the  Babylonians  were  celebrated  for 
it,  but  embroidery  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  i.  e. 
with  the  needle,  was  a  Phrj^gian  invention  of  later 
date  (Pliny,  viii,  48)  (Smith).  There  are  three  words 
for  '*  wearer''  employed  in  the  descriptions  of  textures 
used  in  the  tabernacle  and  the  garmenta  of  the  priest : 
1.  Al^k,  orig,  the  simpler  weaver ^  who  wrought  in  one 
color,  even  though  that  color  were  blue  (Judg.  xvi,  13; 
Isa.  lix,  5;  Exod.  xxviii,  32;  xxxix,  22,  27);  2.  DJ^S, 
rokim,  the  color-weaver,  who  wrought  in  textures  of  at 
least  three  colors,  as  he  wove  cloth  made  of  blue,  purple, 
and  scarlet  threads,  and  twined  linen  (Exod.  xxvi,  86 ; 
xxvii,  16;  xxviii,  89;  xxxix,  29) ;  8.  n^H,  choskibf  the 
embroidererf  who  wrought  in  the  same  colors  and  mate- 
rials as  the  color-weaver  or  rohemj  but  always  with  an 
additional  thread,  producing  figures  (Exod.  xxvi,  1, 81 ; 
xxviii,  6,  8,  16 ;  xxix,  8)  (Paine,  Temple  of  Solomon^ 
p.  12).  See  Art  of  Needlework  fnnn  the  Earliest  Ages, 
by  tl)ie  countess  of  Wilton  (Loud.  1840).  See  Eubboi- 
DRR;  Wkave. 

Neef  (or  Neefa),  James,  a  Flemish  engraver  who 
devoted  himself  mostly  to  sacred  and  secular  art,  was 
bom  at  Antwerp,  according  to  Kagler,  about  1610. 
There  are  various  dates  assigned  for  his  birth,  but  Xa- 
gler  is  probably  correct,  as  there  are  prints  by  Neef  ex- 
tant dated  1632  and  1633.  His  last  print  recorded  is 
dated  1645.  He  engraved  a  number  of  plates  after  Ru- 
bens, Yandyck,  and  other  celebrated  Flemish  painters. 
His  drawing  is  correct,  but  stiff  and  mannered,  and  his 
heads  often  have  an  extravagant  expression;  but  hb 
prints  are  much  esteemed.  They  are  executed  entirely 
with  the  graver,  which  he  handled  with  great  facility. 
Among  his  works  are,  The  Fall  qf  the  Angels:— The 
Meeting  of  Ahraham  and  Melchisedec: — The  Crucifix^ 
ion,  with  the  Virgin  and  SLJohn : — St,  A  ugustine : — The 
Martyrdom  of  St,  Thomas  :—The  Judgment  of  Paris  ;— 
The  Triumph  of  Galatea  (all  these  are  after  Rubens) : 
—Christ  and  his  Six  Penitents:— Job  and  his  Wife:— 
The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Lievin :— Christ's  offering  to  Mag- 
dalen (all  these  after  Greraid  Segers) :— Christ  brought  be- 
fore Pilate,  after  J.  Jordaens  :—St,  Roch  interceding  for 
the  Persons  attadoed  by  the  Plague,  after  Erasmus  Quelli- 
nus.     See  Spooner,  Biog.  HisL  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  ii,  612. 

Nee(  Jean,  a  Belgian  ascetic  writer,  was  bom  at 
Mechlin  in  1576.  He  belonged  to  the  Order  of  the 
Hermits  of  St.  Augustine,  in  which  be  filled  the  ofiice 
of  prior.  In  1625  he  was  appointed  provincial  for  Flan- 
ders and  Cologne.  He  died  at  Mechlin,  June  28, 1656. 
His  works  are,  Vita  sancta  Monica  (Antwerp,  1628)  :— 
Iforologium  monastica  perfectionis  (Louvain,  1630)  t— 
De  tertiariis  ordinis  Sancti  A  ugustini  (Antwerp,  1632) : 
— Eremus  A  ugustinianajfioribus  honoris  et  sancfitatis  ver- 
nans  (Louvain,  1638, 4to),  in  which  is  found  the  life  of 
St.  Augustine,  and  a  great  number  of  notices  of  the  re- 
markable personages  of  his  order: — Le  Nouveau  Testa- 
ment, in  Flemish.  See  Andr^,  Bibl.  Belgiai,  ii,  700.— 
Hoefer,  Now,  Biog,  Generate,  vii,  605. 

Neefs,  Fetjcr,  called  the  Old,  an  eminent  Flemish 


painter  who  mostly  confined  himself  to  the  caltiTatioo 
of  ecclesiastical  art,  was  bom  at  Antwerp  in  1570.  He 
was  a  disciple  of  the  elder  Henry  Sceenwyck,  whose 
manner  he  closely  imitated.  He  painted  views  of 
churches  and  convents,  especially  interion,  prefcirltiy 
those  in  the  Gothic  style  of  architectme.  He  powsnd 
a  profound  knowledge  of  perspective,  and  repreaent^ 
his  subjects,  with  all  their  rich  omameDts  aind  evenr 
architectural  member,  with  strict  truth,  and  yet  with- 
out betraying  the  appearance  of  anxious  labor.  £r- 
ery  object  is  marked  with  minute  predaioo,  and  fin- 
ished with  an  exquisite  touch  and  a  light  penctL  Hi^ 
bright,  dear  pictures,  in  which  he  avoided  the  darkifrb- 
brown  coloring  sometimes  observable  in  tbe  works  of  hi< 
master  Steenwyck,  are  the  moot  eateemed.  Being  an 
indifferent  designer  of  figurea,  he  often  got  F.  Frandu. 
Van  Thulden,  Velvet  Breughel,  or  Teniers  to  paint  the 
figures ;  those  of  the  two  hut  greatly  enhance  the  value 
of  the  pictures  of  Neefs.  He  died  in  1651.  Ilia  ron. 
Peter  Martin  (called  the  Young\  painted  in  the  aamr 
style,  and  chose  the  same  subjecta  as  his  father,  bat  «&» 
by  no  means  equal  to  him.  See  ^Moaer,  Biog,.  Biu. 
of  the  Fine  Arts,  ii,  612. 

Neely,  Pkiup  P.,  a  minister  of  tbe  Methodist  Epb- 
copal  Church,  South,  was  bora  in  Ratherfoid  Goonty. 
Tenn.,  Sept.  9, 1819.  He  was  converted  in  1836,  and  in 
1887  joined  the  Tennessee  Ctmferenoe,  and  waa  ap- 
pointed junior  preacher  on  Jackson  Qrcuit,  West.  Ten- 
nessee. On  the  division  of  the  oonferenoe  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Memphis  Conference,  and  was  stationed 
at  Holly  Springs,  Miss.,  in  1841.  Daring  the  two  yean 
following  he  waa  stationed  in  Hontsville,  Ala. ;  in  1844 
was  appointed  president  of  the  Colombia  Female  C41I- 
lege ;  in  1846  travelled  as  agent  of  tbe  Tnuvrlvania 
University.  In  1848  he  was  transferred  to  the  Alabama 
Conference,  and  labored  in  ita  boundaries  until  bis  death 
at  Mobile,  Ala.,  Nov.  9, 1868.  See  Mhu  Ann,  Con/.  M, 
E,  Church,  South,  p.  288. 

NaiSmi'as  (Ncf^ioc  ^-  r-  Vifiown),  the  Gneciapd 
form  (Ecclus.  xlix,  18;  2  Maoc  i,  18,  20,  21,  23,  31,  36; 
ii,  18)  of  the  name  of  Nehemi  ah  (q.  v.). 

Neercassel,  Jan  yak,  an  eminent  Dutch  prelate, 
was  born  at  Gorkum  in  1623,  and  after  a  tboroo^  edo- 
cation  entered  into  holy  orders.     He  joined  tbe  conerc- 
gation  of  the  Oratory,  taught  theology  at  Mechlhi  and 
at  Cologne,  then  was  nominated  archdeacon  of  Utivchr. 
and  finally,  in  1661,  was  elevated  to  tbe  bishopric  of  that 
city  under  tbe  title  of  Bishop  of  Castoria.     In  1663  be 
became  the  only  bishop  of  the  five  hundred  tboasand 
Catholics  scattered  throughout  Holland,  and  governed 
his  vast  diocese  with  such  great  solicitude  tlua  be  suc- 
ceeded in  re-establishing  ecclesiastical  discipline.    Neer- 
cassel enjoyed  the  greatest  consideration  e\'ea  amoop 
Protestants.     He  was  in  correspondence  with  eminent 
scholars  and  divines,  among  these  Bossuet,  who  highly 
esteemed  Neercassel's  writings.     He  died  at  Zwolle  ia 
1686.     Bishop  Neercassel  waa  in  sympathy  ^ith  tbe 
French  Jansenists,  and  several  of  them,  among  ocher» 
Dr.  Amauld  himself,  found  in  his  episcopate  a  refuse. 
Neercassel  himself  remained  in  peace  with  Bome ;  b«: 
tbe  successor  he  had  pointed  out  waa  not  chosen  or. 
account  of  the  interference  of  the  Jesuits,  who  feared 
that  M.  van  Heuasen  might  prove  a  schismatic,  and 
finally  Coddes,  one  of  the  three  whom  the  Society  of 
Jesus  proposed  to  the  papal  see,  was  elevated.    We 
have  of  Neercassel^s  works,  De  Sanetontm  ft  prmc^mt 
B,  Maria  eultu  (Utrecht,  1676,  8vo),  translated  im» 
French  by  abb^  Le  Roy  (Paris,  1679, 8vo)  \— Tractate 
de  lectione  Scripturarmn,  in  quo  Protestantittm  eov  iegct'i 
praxis  refelliiur,  Cathotieomm  vero  stabilitnr  (Emner- 
ich,  1677,  8vo),  translated  into  French  (Coloirnei,  1^<> 
8vo)  : — Amor pamtens,  sen  de  recto  turn  CVar^aas  {E»- 
merich,  1683, 12mo) ;  in  a  new  edition,  given  tbe  fintkw- 
ing  year,  the  author  anppreaaed  the  propositioas  which 
had  displeased  at  fiome ;  the  Amor  peenHene  waa  tiana^ 
late<l  into  French  (Utrecht,  1741,  3  vola.  12mv).    >c« 
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I>u  Pin,  Tjet  A  uteur$  £ocUsiasiiqvet  17"«  CtnL ;  Hoefer, 
Aotf r.  Bioff,  GineraU,  8.  v. ;  Tregelles,  Th/B  JamenitU 
(Lood.  1861, 12mo),  p.  64,  o&    (J.  H.  W.) 

Neeeing  (an  obsolete  word  for  meexing)  is  fonod 

only  in  Job  xli,  10,  as  a  rendering  of  niS*^0^,  atiskah' 

(which  occurs  only  there),  from  an  otherwise  unused 
root  signifying  to  sneeze  (q.  v.). 

Nefasti,  Dibs,  i.  e.  unlawful  dcofs,  a  term  among 
the  ancient  Romans  for  those  days  on  which  neither 
courtB  of  justice  nor  the  assemblies  of  people  could  be 
held;  afterwards  they  were  dedicated  chiefly  to  the 
worship  of  the  gods.  Numa  Pompilius  is  said  to  have 
been  the  originator  of  the  diet  ntrfawH. 

Neft  Fklix,  a  philanthropic  Swiss  Protestant  divine, 
was  bom  in  1798  at  a  small  village  near  Geneva.  While 
yet  a  youth  he  enlisted  as  a  soldier  in  the  Genevese 
.service,  where  his  excellent  conduct  and  soperior  quali- 
fications soon  procured  him  advancement.  But  he  be- 
came obnoxious  to  his  brotherK>fficeT8  by  the  unbending 
principles  and  the  high-toned  purity  of  his  life,  the  re- 
sult of  the  careful  teachings  of  his  widowed  and  pious 
mother.  He  was  adxased  to  leave  the  army  for  the 
pulpit,  and  finally  resolving  to  follow  this  advice,  he  re- 
signed his  commission  in  1819.  He  now  offered  himself 
for  the  work  of  a  catechist  or  parish  missionary,  and 
labored  for  two  years  in  that  capacity  in  several  of  the 
Swiss  cantons,  and  afterwards  for  six  months  at  Greno- 
ble. But  when  he  desired  to  be  ordained,  he  found  that 
religious  scruples  prevented  his  connecting  himself  with 
the  Established  Church  of  Geneva,  while  from  his  be- 
ing a  foreigner  he  could  not  hope  to  receive  ordination 
through  the  Protestant  Church  of  France.  He  was 
therefore  advised  to  repair  to  England,  wherd  he  was 
ordained,  May  19, 1828,  in  Mr.  Clayton's  chapel  in  the 
Poultry;  and  a  few  days  afterwards  left  London  to  re- 
turn to  the  scene  of  his  former  labors  at  Mens.  How- 
ever gratifying  his  reception  among  that  attached  peo- 
ple, his  benevolent  mind  fixed  on  another  place,  in  a 
wild  and  sequestered  portion  of  the  High  Alps,  as  more 
urgently  in  need  of  his  services.  The  consistory  of  the 
Protestant  churches  permitting,  he  entered  on  his  pas- 
toral charge  in  1824.  Thus  this  devoted  minister,  who 
might  have  enjoyed  comfort  and  leisure  in  the  beautiful 
and  fertile  vales  of  Languedoc,  chose  to  settle  in  a  poor 
and  wildly  extending  Alpine  district,  comprising  not 
less  than  seventeen  isolated  villages  within  a  circuit  of 
eighty  miles.  There  was  one  part  of  his  parish,  the 
Val  Fressini^re,  where  the  inhabitants  were  so  low  so- 
cially, as  well  as  uncivilized  in  the  most  common  arts 
of  life,  as  to  be  scarcely  removed  in  many  respects 
above  the  condition  of  barbarism.  NefT  perceived  that 
liis  first  step  must  be  to  supply  the  want  of  education, 
and,  unable  to  pay  a  teacher,  he  joined  the  duties  of  a 
schoolmaster  to  those  he  already  bore.  Having  at 
length  succeeded  in  interesting  the  people  in  his  efforts, 
he  induced  them  to  build  a  school-house,  he  directing 
the  workmen,  and  acting  at  once  as  architect  and  mason. 
But  such  excessive  labor  exhausted  his  constitution, 
and  he  died  April  12, 1829,  leaving  a  name  entitled  to  be 
ranked  among  the  best  benefactors  of  his  fellow -creat- 
ures. See  Gilly,  Memoirs  of  Neff,  and  of  his  iMbors 
among  the  French  Protestants  of  Dauphmi,  a  Remnant 
of  the  PrimtHce  Christians  of  Gaul  (Lond.  1882,  8vo) ; 
Bost,  Life  of  Felix  A>/(Lond.  1856) ;  Jamieson,  Cyclop, 
ofRelig.  Bioff,  p.  849 ;  Darling,  Ctf<iop.  Bibliog,  ii,  2166 ; 
The  Ixmdon  Quarterly  Review,  April,  1838.     (J.  N.  P.) 

NegaXm.    See  Talmud. 

ITegatioii  is  in  philosophical  parlance  the  absence 
of  that  which  does  not  naturally  belong  to  the  thing  we 
are  speaking  of,  or  which  has  no  right,  obligation,  or 
necessity  to  be  present  with ;  as  when  we  say  a  stone  is 
inanimate  or  bliiid  or  deaf,  i.  e.  has  no  life,  sight,  or  hear- 
ing (Watts,  LogiCf  pt.  i,  ch.  ii,  §  6).  According  to  the 
scholastic  theolc^an,  Thomas  Aquinas  (^Summa  theolog, 
pt.  i,  qu.  48,  art.  v),  "simple  negation  denies  to  a  thing 


some  certain  realities  which  do  not  belong  to  the  nature 
of  the  same.  Privationj  on  the  contrary,  is  deficiency 
in  some  reality  which  belongs  to  the  nature  of  the  be* 
ing.**  See  Privation.  In  simple  apprehension  there 
is  no  afilrmation  or  denial;  so  thaty^atrictly  speaking, 
there  are  no  negative  ideas,  notions,  or  conceptions.  In 
troth,  some  that  are  so  calleid  represent  the  most  positive 
nullities;  as  infinity,  immortality,  etc.  But  in  some 
ideas,  as  in  that  of  blindness,  deafness,  insensibility, 
there  is,  as  it  were,  a  taking  away  of  something  from 
the  object  of  which  these  ideas  are  entertained.  This 
is,  however,  privation  (frripriffig)  rather  than  negation 
(diro^ffiQ),  and  in  general  it  may  be  said  that  negation 
implies  some  anterior  conception  of  the  objects  of  which 
the  negation  is  made.  Absolute  negation  is  impossible. 
We  have  no  idea  of  nothing— it  is  but  a  word.  "  NihUum^ 
or  nothing,^  says  Clarke, "  is  that  of  which  everything  can 
truly  be  denied,  and  nothing  can  be  truly  affirmed.  So 
that  the  idea  of  nothing  (if  I  may  so  speak)  is  absolutely 
the  negation  of  all  ideas.  The  idea,  therefore,  either 
of  a  finite  or  infinite  nothing  is  a  contradiction  in  tenns" 
{Answer  to  Seventh  Letter).  Nothing,  taken  positively, 
is  what  does  not  but  may  exist,  as  a  river  of  milk ; 
taken  negatively,  it  is  that  which  does  not  and  cannot 
exist,  as  a  square  circle,  a  mountain  without  a  valley. 
Nothing  positively  is  ens  potentiale.  Nothing  nega- 
tively is  non  ens.  See  Krauth's  Fleming,  Vocabulary  of 
Philos.  p.  846, 846.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Negeb.    See  South  Country. 

Neges  (or  more  commonly  Canvsis)  is  the  name 
of  an  order  of  Japanese  monks  or  secular  priests  who 
ofiiciate  in  the  mias  or  temples.  They  are  either  main- 
tained by  the  endowment  money  of  the  roia  to  which 
they  may  happen  to  belong,  or  by  a  pension  from  the 
Dairi;  but  their  principal  support  is  derived  from  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  the  devotees.  The  Canusis 
wear,  as  a  badge  of  their  ofiice,  either  a  white  or  yellow 
robe  over  their  ordinary  dress.  Their  cap,  which  w 
made  in  the  shape  of  a  boat,  is  tied  under  the  chin  with 
silken  strings.  Upon  this  cap  are  tassels  with  fringes 
to  them,  which  are  longer  or  shorter  according  to  the 
rank  of  the  person  who  wears  them.  Their  beards  are 
close  shaveiT,  but  their  hair  is  very  long ;  the  superiors, 
however,  wear  it  curied  up  under  a  piece  of  black  gauze. 
At  each  ear  is  a  long  piece  of  sUk,  which  comes  forward 
over  the  lower  part  of  the  face.  The  order  of  the  Ca- 
nusis depends,  with  respect  to  spiritual  concerns,  on  the 
decision  of  the  Dairi,  and  with  regard  to  temporal  mat- 
ters they  are  subject,  like  all  other  ecclesiastics,  to  the 
authority  of  the  judge  of  the  temple,  who  is  appointed 
by  the  secular  monarch.  The  superiors  of  the  Canusis 
are  remarkable  for  their  pride  and  contempt  of  the  com- 
mon people.  They  are  to  be  seen  scattered  throughout 
all  the  provinces  and  cities  of  the  empire.  The  leading 
monks  reside  at  Miaco ;  but,  though  invested  with  great 
authority  and  influence  over  the  people,  they  are  always 
subject  to  the  imperial  authority,  which  punishes  eccle- 
siastical delinquents  with  death.  The  Canusis,  in  their 
discourse  to  the  people,  dwell  chiefly  on  points  of  moral- 
ity. They  preach  from  a  rostrum  or  pulpit,  and  along- 
side of  them  is  placed  the  tutelar  idol  of  the  sect  or  order 
to  which  they  belong,  and  to  this  the  devotees  present 
their  free-will  offerings.  On  each  side  of  the  pulpit  there 
is  a  lighted  lamp  suspended  from  the  canopy,  and  a  little 
below  it  is  a  desk  or  pen  for  the  younger  priests,  where 
some  of  them  sit  and  others  stand.  The  preacher  wears 
a  hat  upon  his  head  shaped  like  an  umbrella,  and  holds  a 
fan  in  his  hand.  Before  commencing  his  sermon  he  ap- 
pears to  meditate  for  a  little,  then  rings  a  small  bell  by 
way  of  enjoining  silence  upon  his  audience;  and  after 
quiet  is  obtained  he  opens  a  book  which  lies  upon  a 
cushion  before  him,  containing  the  moral  precepts  and 
fundamental  principles  of  the  religion  of  his  sect.  Hav- 
ing chosen  his  text,  he  delivers  his  discourse,  which  is 
usually  clear  and  vigorous  in  its  language,  and  strictly 
methixlical  in  its  arrangement.    The  peroration  very 
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oden^consisto  of  a  high«fiown  eulogium  npon  the  order 
to  which  the  preacher  belongs.  The  audience  are  called 
upon,  by  the  ringing  of  a  little  bell,  to  kneel  down  and 
say  their  prayers,  sometimes  before  and  sometimes  after 
the  sermon.  On-certain  days  set  apart  fur  the  dead,  the 
Japanese  priests,  as  well  as  monks,  sing  the  Namanda 
to  the  sound  of  little  bells  for  the  repose  of  their  de- 
ceased friends.  See  Macfarlane,  Japan  (Lond.  1852, 
8vo),  bk.  iv, 

Neg^'inah,  properly  Nkginath  (W^53,  neginath')f 
occurs  in  the  title  of  Psa.  Ixi,  "  to  the  chief  musician 
upon  Neglnah."  If  the  present  reading  be  correct,  the 
form  of  the  word  may  be  compared  with  that  of  Maha- 
lath  (Psa.  liii).  But  the  Sept.  {iv  v^votQ)  and  Ynlg. 
{in  hynvnis)  evidently  read  "Neginoth^'  in  the  plural, 
which  occurs  in  the  titles  of  five  Psalms,  and  is  perhaps 
the  true  reading.  Whether  the  word  be  singular  or 
plural,  it  is  the  general  term  by  which  all  stringed  in- 
struments are  described  (Smith).  In  the  singular  it 
has  the  derived  sense  of  the  music  ofttringed  instru- 
inents  (1  Sam.  xvi,  16 ;  Isa.  xxxviii,  20) ;  and  of  songs  to 
be  accompanied  voith  stringed  instruments  (Psa.  Ixxvii,  7), 
especially  a  song  of  derision  (Job  xxx,  9).     See  Neoi- 

SOTH. 

Neg^inoth  (ni3*f|l3,  neginoth%  songs  with  instru- 
mental accompaniment,  see  Neoinah;  Sept.  vfivoi; 
Yulg.  hymm)  is  found  in  the  titles  of  Psa.  iv,  vi,  liv,  Iv, 
Ixvii,  Ixxvi,  and  the  margin*  of  Hab.  iii,  19  (text 
"stringed  instruments^,  and  there  seems  but  little 
doubt  that  it  is  the  general  term  denoting  all  stringed 
instruments  whatsoever,  whether  played  with  the  hand, 
like  the  harp  and  guitar,  or  with  a  plectrum.  It  thus 
includes  all  those  instruments  which  in  the  A.  V.  are 
denoted  by  the  special  terms  "harp,"  "psaltery"  or 
"  viol,"  "  sackbut,"  as  well  as  by  the  general  descriptions 
"stringed  instruments"  (Psa.  d,  4),  "instruments  of 
music"  (1  Sara,  xviii,  6),  or,  as  the  margin  gives  it, 
"three-stringed  instruments,"  and  the  "instrument  of 
ten  strings"  (Psa.  xxxiii,  2;  xcii,  8;  cxliv,  9).  "The 
chief  musician  on  Neginoth"  was  therefore  the  conductor 
of  that  portion  of  the  Temple  choir  who  played  upon  the 
stringed  instruments,  and  who  are  mentioned  in  Psa. 
Ixviii,  26  (D*^3|13,  nogenim).  The  root  ("jft  =  Kpoviiv) 
from  which  the  word  is  derived  occurs  in  1  Sam.  xvi,  16, 
17,  18,  23;  xviii,  10;  xix,  9;  Isa.  xxxviii,  20,  and  a 
comparison  of  these  paissages  confirms  what  has  been 
said  with  regard  to  its  meaning.  The  author  of  the 
ShUte  Hagg^bborim,  quoted  by  Kircher  (MusurgiOf  i,  4, 
p.  48),  describes  the  Neginoth  as  instruments  of  wood, 
long  and  round,  pierced  with  several  apertures,  and  hav- 
ing three  strings  of  gut  stretched  across  them,  which 
were  played  with  a  bow  of  horsehair.  It  is  extremely 
doubtful,  however,  whether  the  Hebrews  were  acquaint- 
ed with  anything  so  closely  resembling  the  modem 
violin. — Smith.   See  Musical  Instruments  ;  Psalms. 

Nego.    See  Abbd-nbgo. 

Negombo,  Negoai,  and  Nepindl  ars  the  names 
by  which  the  African  negroes  of  Congo,  Angola,  etc., 
designate  three  of  their  priests. 

1.  The  Negombo  is  looked  upon  both  as  a  priest  and 
a  prophet  He  not  only  professes  to  foretell  future 
events,  but  he  ascribes  to  himself  likewise  an  innate 
virtue  of  healing  all  manner  of  diseases.  He  is  always 
sufficiently  provided  with  a  vast  variety  of  medicaments, 
the  virtues  whereof  are  so  deeply  impressed  on  the  mhids 
of  the  negroes  that  the  failure  of  Negombo's  prescrip- 
tions is  always  imputed  to  the  patient. 

2.  The  Negosi  must  take  to  himself  eleven  wives,  and, 
as  is  usual  among  African  tribes,  he  also  acts  the  part 
of  a  magician.  When  any  native  meditates  revenge 
upon  an  enemy,  he  applies  to  the  Negosi,  who  cuts 
off  some  locks  of  his  hair,  and,  binding  them  together, 
throws  them  into  the  (ire,  uttering  all  the  while  various 
imprecations  on  the  enemy,  and  all  his  possessions  and 
kin. 


8.  The  Nepindi  styles  himself  master  of  the  elements, 
and  pretends  to  control  thunder,  lightniDg,  and  stoniM. 
To  manifest  his  power,  he  raises  large  beapa  of  eanb 
contiguous  to  his  habitation.  After  he  has  finisfaed  the 
usual  sacrifices  and  magical  operations,  a  little  animaL 
they  say,  creeps  out  from  the  foot  of  one  of  these,  wl^h 
raises  itself  by  slow  degrees,  and  at  last  takes  its  fligtit 
towards  the  heavens.  Then  thick  clouds  darken  the 
skies,  and  thunder,  lightning,  and  rain  immediately  en- 
sues.    See  Cavazzi,  Ittor.  descrizione  de  Congo^  etc 

Negores,  a  religious  sect  in  Japan,  which  derive* 
its  origin  from  Cambodoxi,  a  disciple  of  Xeaca.  The 
sect  consists  of  three  classes.  The  first,  who  ace  ks» 
numerous  than  the  others,  devote  themsdves  to  the  wor- 
ship of  the  gods  and  the  performance  of  religious  ceie- 
monies ;  the  second  employ  themselves  in  militaiy  af- 
fairs, and  the  third  in  the  preparation  of  wcapoos  of 
war.  The  Negores,  as  a  body,  are  so  nnmerons  and  in- 
fluential that  the  emperor  finds  it  necessary  to  secure 
their  favor.  They  are  scrupulously  careful  about  the 
lives  of  inferior  animals,  but  their  quarrels  with  each 
other  often  end  in  bloodshed.  See  Gardner,  FakKs  of 
the  Worlds  ii,  524 ;  Broughton,  BiUioHteca  ffistor.  Sacra, 
ii,  s.  V. 

Negosi.    See  NEGOMBa 

Negri  (or  Negro),  Francesco^  an  Italian  Re- 
former noted  for  his  philological  attainments,  was  bom 
of  a  noble  and  ancient  family  in  Bassano^  in  the  VeneciaD 
territory,  in  1500.    Gifted  with  an  active  and  penctnt- 
ing  mind,  he  became  an  excellent  student.    He  entcnd 
the  Order  of  Benedictines.    The  principles  of  the  Ref- 
ormation preached  in  Germany  and  Switzerland  pene- 
trating Italy  Bt  this  time,  Negri  came  forward  as  one  of 
the  firat  to  adopt  the  new  doc^nes,  and  promptly  aban- 
doning his  order,  he  went  to  Germany,  joined  Zwingli. 
and  accompanied  the  great  Swiss  Reformer  to  the  ooo- 
ferences  of  Marbuig  in  1529,  and  assisted  at  the  Diet  cf 
Augsburg  in  15d0.    Negri  defended  with  ekiqneDce  tbt 
famous  Protestant  profession  of  faith  known  undo-  the 
name  of  the  Confession  of  Augsburg.   He  afterwards  rt^ 
turned  to  Italy ;  but  that  country  offering  no  aecuricy  to 
the  preachers  of  the  Reformed  doctrines,  he  went  back  te 
Germany.   He  stopped  some  time  at  Straaburg,  then  a: 
Geneva,  and  finally  settled  at  Chiaveniia,  a  small  vilh^ 
of  the  Grisons,  where  he  married,  and  became  the  teach- 
er of  a  school.   His  small  salary  scaroely  sufilced  to  sup- 
port his  family.    It  appears  that  he  attempted  to  better 
his  position  by  going  again  to  Geneva;  but  he  was  wa 
more  fortunate  than  before,  and  he  returned  to  ChLavea- 
na,  where  he  died  some  time  posterior  to  155d.    In  hi* 
last  years  Negri  departed  from  the  theological  platform 
of  his  old  teachers,  Luther  and  Zwingli,  and  embnbecd 
Socinianism.     We  have  of  his  works,  Turcieantm  re- 
rum  commenfarius  (Paris,  1588, 8vo),  translated  by  Pkul 
Giovo : — Rudunenta  grammatic€ey  ex  atu^orHms  coUeda 
(Milan,  1541),  reprinted  under  the  title  of  Ctmoaes^ni*- 
maiicales  (Peschiaro,  1555, 8vo) : — OvidU  MekumerjAosis 
in  epitomen  Phalencis  versibus  redacta  (Zurich,  1542; 
Basle,  1544):  —  Tragasdia  de  libero  arbiirio  (Genera. 
1546,  4to,  and  1550,  with  additions).     This  singular 
dramatic  allegory  upon  one  of  the  most  disputed  que»- 
tions  between  the  (Catholics  and  the  Reformers  is  nit 
and  recherche ;  the  denouement  of  the  piece  is  the  tri- 
umph of  Justifying  Grace  over  king  Free-WiH,  who  b 
beheaded,  and  over  the  pope,  who  is  recognised  as  Anti- 
christ.   The. drama  was  translated  into  French  naikr 
the  title   Im  trngidie  du   roi  FrartC'Arbitrv  ([A'ilfc- 
franche  [Geneva],  1569,  8vo).     We  also  have  of  X^- 
gri's  works,  De  Fanini  FaveHii$n  de  Domwici  Bassa- 
nensis  morte^  qui  nuper  oh  Ch'istum  m  ItaKa  Rtmani 
pontificis  jusstt  impie  occisi  sunt,  brevis  kistoria  (Oiis- 
venna,  1550,  8vo),  one  of  his  rarest  and  most  csrioo^ 
books : — Historia  Francisci  Spierat  dvilfittdami  ftn  g»M 
susceptam  semel  EvangeiUcm  veriiatis  proftssiamem  c;W- 
gassetf  in  horrendum  incidit  desperaiionem  (TUbinger. 
1555,  8vo).     See  Roberti,  Notine  storieo<riticie  df&t 
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vita  f  dfOe  opm  di  FraiK.  Nrgri,  apotlala  BoMiimne  dil 
tecala  xti  (  Bauano,  1839,  4lo) ;  Daioaario  utorico  (ed. 
De  Buuno);  Branct,  Maituel  du  IMrairt  (Index); 
Hoefer,  Nouu.  Biog.  Gin.  xxvii,  GIB,  619.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Negri,  OiTOlamo,  an  lulUn  huDiaaut,  was  bum 
■t  Venice  in  1491,  After  having  been  vicar  of  the 
iMtlu^  of  Belluno  and  Vicenia,  hs  became  tecreuiy 
at  cudinil  Comaio,  and  later  of  cardinal  ConUrini. 
Negri  obtained  afterwards  ■  canonicate  at  Padua.  He 
died  at  Padua  in  Ifi'l.  According  to  the  judgment  of 
Sadolet,  be  wrote  l^tin  with  purity  and  gmA  elcRance. 
We  have  of  his  wotIch,  Epiitola  e(  Oruliona  (Padua, 
1579,  4to,  and  Rome,  1767).  At  the  head  of  (bis  last 
edition  it  found  a  biography  of  Negri,  written  by  abb« 
Coatanzi.  See  Foacarini,  Slona  Mia  Ittlerafura  l'«K- 
tiiuki. — Hoefer,  Ifouc.  Biog.  GMrnU,  xxxvii,  618. 

Negdi  Salomon  (Arabic,  JofeyoKm  AlmdC),  a 
Greek  pbiloaopher,  was  bum  at  Damaacua  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  17th  century,  InalJucLed  by  the  Jesuit 
mituonariea  in  the  Greeli  and  Latin  lauguigea,  he  tvait 
ro  Paris,  and  continued  hia  atudies  at  (be  Surboniie.  He 
afterwards  went  to  London,  and  in  1701  to  Halle,  where 
he  temained  four  years,  giving  leaaons  in  Arabic,  atnong 
othera  to  the  celebrated  Michaelia.  The  climate  of 
Germany  being  injurious  (o  bis  health,  he  went  to  Italy, 
■nd  afterwards  ettablisbed  himaelf  st  Constantinople 
where  he  was  ordained  priest  of  (he  Greeli  Church 
The  war  brought  him  again  to  Italy.  He  sought,  but 
without  succeaa,  to  found  at  VeiUce,  and  Uler  at  Borne, 
a  school  where  be  would  have  taught  Arabic,  Syriac, 
■nd  Turirish.  lie  then  reUmed  to  Uallc,  where  he 
sgaiu  passed  sixteen  months;  and  finally  settled  in 
l^mdun,  and  there  oUained  empbyment  u  ia(erpre(er 
of  the  Oriental  latiguagea.  He  died  there  in  172S. 
Negri  has  given  Arabic  (ranslalions  of  the  Piulms  and 
(be  Hm  Trtliamnl,  published  under  Ihe  auspices  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Societv.  The  Pt-lmt  ap- 
[leared  in  1725  (8vd)  ;  (he  A'™  Tekamml  in  1727  (4lo). 
Theae  two  versions  have  been  severely  criiieia^  by 
Keislie  (see  Baumgarten,  fiachridtim  ton  nertaaniigm 
Biiekm,,  iii,  !«3),  We  have  likewise  a  Utin  transla- 
tion of  the  VU  it  Gabritl  Bachliihutia  (in  (be  Opera 
of  Freind).  Lastly,  he  has  published  in  the  FrtiK^liga 
Hfieop/tr  ■  Cotarrtalion  which  he  had  in  ConstantiiHi- 
ple  with  a  Turkish  mollah.     See  Uaaoria  Kryi-iana 

(Halle,  1764,  4to) Rocermund,  Sappltmeat  (o  Jiicher, 

Gekirtai-Ltxiioii,  s.  v. ;  Hoefer,  fi'oat.  Biog.  Grniralt, 
XXI  vii,  616. 

Negri,  VlrglnlB  -  AagAllca  -  FanU  -  Anto- 
Ida,  an  Kalian  nun,  was  bom  in  I60a  at  Milan,  She 
eariy  left  the  world  to  enter  the  new  monastery  o1  the 
Atigelicaa  of  St  Paul,  to  the  foundation  of  wbicb  she 
had  contributed,  and  became  teacher  of  (he  novicea. 
Full  of  zeal  far  the  propagation  of  her  faith,  the  travel- 
led ovetVieenia,  Udine,  Padua,  Verona,  Brescia,  preach- 
ing everywhere  repentance  and  purity  uf  life.  The 
sick  and  the  poor  also  became  the  ol^ect  of  her  care, 
and  aeveral  hospitals  owe  their  foundslion  to  her. 
Among  (he  number  of  conversions  that  the  made,  we 
mention  that  of  AlphonBe,manjui»  of  Guaste.govemor  of 
the  Milanese,  whom  she  eorofoned  by  religious  counsels 
on  hia  death-bed.  Many  of  her  converts  entered  the 
congregation  of  the  Clerca  of  St,  Paul  Calumny  did 
not  spare  her;  and  her  enemies,  seeking  to  prove  her  a 

rent  of  the  Clarissas.  John  of  Salaiar,  an  Italian  prel- 
nle,  then  arcbbishop  of  Luciano,  was  named  to  examine 
her  conduct,  and  recognised  the  falsity  nf  the  aeciisa- 

was  well  versed  in  Latin,  She  died  at  Milan  April  4, 
1555.  We  have  of  her  work^  I-tlltrt  tpiritunli  delta 
dfvota  e  rrligiota  An^lica  Pavia  Antonia  de  yegti 
(Venice,  1547, 4to;  Milan,  1 568, 8vo),  Another  edition, 
published  at  Kome  (1676,  l!mo),  is  preceded  by  the 
life  of  Virginia  Nettri  by  J,  R  Fontana  de  Conti,  The 
apiritual  letters,  to  the  number  of  seventy-two,  are 
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divided  into  three  parts,  and  for  unction  and  piety  nff,T 
some  Teaemblance  to  those  of  Saint  Catharine  of  Sienna, 
There  is  also  attributed  to  Negri,  Etemtio  partiio- 

lartd-unaiervaddSigiiort(BnaiAa,lb77,l2iB0).  See 
BibliolA.KUtliol.Kr^orum,ii,9a»;  Alia,  Crrmona  lil- 
lerala;  AuguBtinus,  Ab  Eccktia,  Tmlro  drllt  dose  let- 
Itrale,  p.  271.— Hoefer,  youe.  Biog.  Gea.  xxxvii,  613. 

NegrilloB  or  Negritoi  (Spanish,  diminutive  of 
Xigroa)  is  the  name  given  by  the  Spaniardi  (o  cer- 
tain KegTo-like  tribes  inhabtring  the  interior  of  some 
of  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  differing  essentially  both 
in  features  and  manners  from  Ihe  Malay  inhabi(an(B  of 
the  Eastern  archipelago,  Amung  the  planten  and  vil- 
lagers of  the  plaina  they  bear  the  namenr7raior.4jeru) 
(pronounced  Abrtui).  They  are  also  called  by  the  Span- 
iards Ntgrilot  dtl  lUotUe,  from  tbcir  inhabiting  the  moun- 
tainous districts  for  Ihe  moal  part;  and  one  of  the  islands 
where  they  are  must  numerous  bears  the  name  of  Itla 
de  loM  A'egriw.  These  IJcgrilDs  are  also  known  by  the 
names  Arin,  Av/ta,  lie,  Irutpta,  snd  Igrdole  or  Igorote. 
They  bear  a  very  strong  resemblance  tu  the  Negroes 

height  not  more  than  four  feet  eight  inches,  whenct 
their  appellalion.  Tfaey  are  described  as  a  shun,  small, 
but  well-made  and  active  people,  the  lower  part  of 
the  face  projecting  like  that  of  the  African  Negroes, 
the  hair  either  woolly  or  frizzled,  and  the  complexiuii 
exceedingly  dark,  but  not  quite  so  black  as  that  of  (he 
Negroes.  The  Spaniards  describe  (hem  ta  small,  more 
slightly  built,  less  black,  and  less  ugly  than  (he  Negrues 

speaking  of  them  as  sunk  in  (he  lowest  depths  of  sav- 
agedom,  wandering  in  the  woods  and  muuiilains,  nidi- 
out  any  fixed  dwellings,  and  widi  oidy  a  (trip  of  bark 
to  cover  (heir  nakedness;  sleeping  in  the  branches  of 
tbc  frees,  or  among  the  ashes  uf  Ihe  lires  at  wbicb  they 
had  coukcd  tbeir  food.  Their  only  weapons  are  the 
bow  and  arrow;  and  they  live  upon  roots,  wild  fniiu. 
and  any  sort  of  animals  (liat  they  can  suT|>riae  in  their 
haunts  or  conquer  in  the  chase.     By  the  Malays  they 
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are  despised  aiid  hated ;  and  the  buffalo-hunters  in  the 
woods,  when  they  meet  with  them,  do  not  scruple  to 
shoot  them  down  like  wild  beasts  or  game.     '*It  has 
not  come  to  my  knowledge,"  says  MaUat,  "  that  a  fam- 
ily of  these  Negroes  ever  took  up  their  abode  in  a  vil- 
lage.    If  the  Mohammedan  inhid)itaut8  make  slaves  of 
them,  they  will  rather  submit  to  be  beaten  to  death 
than  undergo  any  bodily  fatigue ;  and  it  is  impossible, 
either  by  force  or  persuasion,  to  bring  them  to  labor. . . . 
Prompted  by  an  irresistible  instinct  to  return  to  the 
place  of  their  birth,  they  prefer  a  savage  life  to  all  the 
charms  of  civilization.   It  has  occurred  that  individuals, 
who  have  taken  Negritos  during  their  infancy,  and 
made  sacrifices  to  give  them  an  education,  have  found 
themselves  suddenly  abandoned  by  them"  (ii,  95).    The 
same  writer,  an  ecclesiastic,  speaks  of  them  as  gentle 
and  inoffensive  in  their  maimers,  whenever  he  himself 
came  in  contact  with  them;  and  although  informed 
that  some  of  them  were  cannibals,  he  was  not  inclined 
to  believe  the  report.     Dr.  Carl  Scherzcr,  the  historian 
of  the  circumnavigation  of  the  Novara,  when  at  Manil- 
la, had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  Negrita  girl  whom 
he  thus  describes :  "  Thb  was  a  girl  of  about  twelve  or 
fourteen  years  of  age,  of  dwarf-like  figure,  with  woolly 
hair,  broad  nostrils,  but  without  the  dark  skin  and  wide 
everted  lips  which  characterize  the  Negro  type.     This 
pleasing-looking,  symmetrically-formed  girl  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  house  of  a  Spaniard,  apparently  with 
the  pious  object  of  rescuing  her  soul  from  heathenism. 
The  poor  little  Negrilla  hardly  understood  her  own 
mother-tongue,  besides  a  very  little  Tagal,  so  that  we 
had  considerable  difficulty  in  understanding  each  other." 
According  to  Spanish  statements,  the  Negritos  are  found 
only  in  five  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  viz.  Luzon,  Min- 
doro,  Panay,  Negros,  and  Mindanao,  and  are  estimated 
at  about  25,000  souls.     A  few  exist,  however,  in  the 
interior  of  some  of  the  other  islands  in  the  Eastern 
archipelago;   and  they  are  scattered  also,  though  in 
small  numbers,  through  certain  islands  of  Polynesia. 
They  are  altogether  an  island  people,  and  are  hence 
treated  of  by  Prichard  under  the  designation  of  Pela- 
gian Negroes.    By  Dr.  Pickering  they  are  regarded  as  a 
distinct  race,  resembling  the  Papuan,  but  differing  from 
it  in  the  diminutive  stature,  the  general  absence  of  a 
beard,  the  projecting  of  the  lower  part  of  the  face  or 
the  inclined  profile,  and  the  exaggerated  Negro  features. 
The  hair,  also,  is  more  woolly  than  that  of  the  Papuans, 
though  far  f^om  equalling  that  of  the  Negroes  in  knotty 
closeness.    By  Latham  the  Negritos  are  classified  under 
the  subdivision  of  "  Oceanic  Mongolidao,  C,"  which  sub- 
division is  further  modified  by  him  into  the  designation 
of  "  Amphinesians"  and  ^  Kehenonesians."     MuUer,  in 
his  AUgemeine  Ethnograpkie  (Vienna,  1873),  classifies 
them  among  the  Papuans  of  the  pure  type,  but  Wallace 
considers  them  a  totally  distinct  race,  and,  connecting 
them  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Andaman  Islands,  in 
the  Bay  of  Bengal,  is  of  opinion  that  they  are  probably 
of  Asiatic  rather  than  of  Polynesian  origin ;  and  Pe- 
schel,  in  his  Volkerkunde  (2d  ed.  Leipsic,  1875),  prefers 
to  call  them  Asiatic  Papuans,  in  distinction  from  Aus- 
tralian Papuans.     The  Negritos  out  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  are  found  for  the  most  part  in  the  islands  em- 
braced under  the  latter  designation,  as  New  Guinea, 
New  Ireland,  Solomon's  Isles,  Louisiade,  New  Caledonia, 
and  Tasmania  or  Van  Diemen's  Land.     Except  in  the 
last -mentioned  island,  however,  the  Negritos,  strictly 
speaking — that  is,  the  blackish  people  with  woolly  hair 
—do  not  preponderate  over  the  other  native  tribes  less 
strongly  marked  with  Negro  features;  while  in  Tas- 
mania itself  the  race  has  almost  entirely  disappeared, 
amounting  at  present  to  not  more  than  two  or  three 
dozen  souls.     Dr.  Pickering  is  of  opinion  that  ^  the  Ne- 
grito race  once  occupied  more  space  than  it  does  at  this 
time,  and  that  it  has  in  many  instances  preceded  the 
dissemination  of  other  races."     We  conclude  with  a  de- 
scription of  a  Negrito  native  of  Erromango  (the  island 
where  the  missionary  Williams  was  murdered),  supplied 


to  Dr.  Pickering  by  Horatio  Ualet»  his  associate  in  tie 
United  States  exploring  expedition.  ''He  was  about 
five  feet  high,"  says  Mr.  Hales,  ** slender  and  long  limbtd: 
he  had  close  woolly  hair,  and  retreating  arched  forehesd. 
short  and  scanty  eyebrows,  and  small  snub  nose,  tluck 
lips  (especially  the  upper),  a  retreating  chin,  and  thst 
projection  of  the  jaws  and  lower  part  of  the  fiMe  which 
is  one  of  the  dbtinctive  characteristics  of  the  Xcgro 
race.  .  . .  Placed  in  a  crowd  of  African  blacks,  there  was 
nothing  about  him  by  which  he  could  have  been  distin- 
guished from  the  rest," 

The  Negritos  have  no  religion,  and  adore  no  star. 
It  ap()ears,  however,  that  they  have  transmitted  to  the 
Sanguianes  (a  brown  race  inhabiting  the  neighborhood^ 
or  have  learned  from  the  latter,  the  practice  of  m-onhip> 
ping  for  a  day  a  rock  or  the  trunk  of  a  tree  to  which 
they  find  a  resemblance  to  some  animal  or  other.  Then 
they  leave  it,  and  think  no  more  about  idols  until  thev 
meet  with  some  other  fantastical  form,  which  becomes 
a  new  object  of  an  equally  frivolous  worship.  Living 
in  a  state  altogether  primitive,  these  savages  possm  no 
instruments  of  music;  and  their  language,  which  re- 
sembles the  chirruping  of  Inrds,  contains  only  a  few 
words  incredibly  difficult  of  acquisition  by  the  stiangcf 
who  tries  to  learn  them.  They  are  fisithfiil  in  manisge, 
and  have  only  one  wife.  Wlien  a  young  man  has  made 
his  choice,  his  friends  or  parents  ask  the  oonsent  of  the 
girl.  It  is  never  refused.  The  day  is  eboeeo,  and  ia 
the  morning,  before  sunrise,  the  girl  is  sent  into  the 
forest,  where  she  hides  herself,  or  not,  aocording  to  her 
inclination  towards  het  suitor.  An  boar  afterward 
the  young  man  is  sent  to  seek  her;  and  if  he  has  the 
good  luck  to  find  her,  and  bring  her  badk  to  her  fnoKh 
before  sunset,  the  marriage  is  consammated,  and  she  is 
his  wife  forever.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  retrnia 
without  her,  he  must  give  up  all  further  daim.  OU 
age  is  very  much  respected  among  the  Negritos,  and  it 
is  always  one  of  the  eldest  who  govenia  their  asseai- 
blies.  All  the  savages  of  this  race  live  in  great  families 
of  sixty  or  eighty,  and  stray  in  the  ibresta  withont  any 
fixed  residence.  They  hold  the  dead  in  great  venen- 
tion.  For  several  years  they  resort  to  their  graves  ft>r 
the  purpose  of  depositing  a  little  tobacco  and  betel  npoa 
them.  The  bow  and  arrows  of  the  deceased  are  suspend- 
ed over  his  grave  on  the  day  of  interment,  and,  acoord- 
ing  to  their  belief,  he  emerges  every  night  from  the 
grave  to  go  hnnting.  They  do  not  always  wait  for  the 
death  of  the  afflicted  before  burying  them.  Immediate- 
ly after  the  body  has  been  deposited  in  the  grave  it  be- 
comes necessary,  according  to  their  uaages,  that  the 
death  should  be  avenged.  The  hunters  of  the  tribe  go 
out  with  their  lances  and  arrows  to  kill  the  first  living 
creature  they  meet  with,  whether  a  man,  a  stag,  a  wild 
hog,  or  a  bufialo.  When  on  a  joum^  in  search  of  t 
victim,  they  take  the  precaution  of  breaking  oiT  the 
young  shoots  of  the  shrubs  they  pass  by,  leaving  the 
ends  hanging  in  the  direction  of  their  route,  in  ocder  to 
warn  neighbors  and  travellen  to  a\'oid  the  path  tber 
are  taking  in  search  of  a  man  or  a  beast  to  be  ofTered  up: 
for  if  one  of  their  own  people  fall  into  their  band^s  e\'en 
he  is  sacrificed  as  the  expiator\'  victim.  See  MalUt, 
Leg  PkUippinety  etc  (Paris,  1^46, 2  vols.  8vo),  ii,  94  sq.; 
De  la  Gironifere,  Ttm/t  Annies  attx  PhiUppinei  (Puisv 
1853),  p.  294  sq,;  Earl,  Native  RactM  of  the  Imiiom  Ar- 
cMpeluffo  (Lond.  1853),  ch.  vii,  viii ;  Semper,  Die  /^ 
lippmen  u.  ihre  Bewokner  (WUrzburg,  1869).  (J.  H.  W. 

Negro  (from  Latin  niger, "  black")  is  the  name  gefi- 
erally  applied  to  the  African  natives.  This  is,  how- 
ever, an  incorrect  use  of  the  word,  for  Ne^ro  races  in- 
habit only  portions  of  the  African  continent,  principaUr 
between  lat.  10°  N.  and  20^  S.  The  Negro  has  no  ooo- 
nection,  at  least  not  intimately,  with  the  rwtxs  inhab- 
iting Northern  Africa,  such  as  the  Egyptians,  Ber- 
bers, Assyrians,  Nubians,  etc.  The  southern  extreat- 
ties  of  Africa,  too,  are  comparatively  free  from  Negn)e*; 
they  are  inhabited  by  the  Hotteatota  (q.  v.).  The 
Kaffires  (q.  y.)  are  sometimes  classed  with  the  N^roc& 
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In  some  of  the  border  countries  a  strict  dassification  of 
their  inhabitants  is  difficult,  as  they  have  considerably 
intermixed.  The  Negro,  too,  is  not  at  all  confined  to 
the  African  continent,  but  is  found  in  various  parts  of 
Asia  and  its  islands,  and  throughout  America  and  the 
West  Indies,  whither  he  wai)  originaUy  carried  for  bond- 
age servitude.  See  Slavkry.  In  Blumenbach's  fivefold 
division  of  mankind  the  Negroes  occupy  the  first  place 
under  the  variety  Ethiopian,  which  likewise  embraces 
the  Kaffres,  Hottentots,  Australians,  Alforians,  and 
Oceanic  Negroes.  In  Latham's  threefold  division  they 
are  placed  among  the  A  tUirUida,  and  form  the  primary 
subdivision  oi  Negro  Atiantida  in  that  author's  classi- 
fication; while  in  Pickering's  elevenfold  division  they 
occupy  the  last  place  in  his  enumeration  of  the  races  of 
mankind.  Physically  the  Negro  is  distinguished  by  a 
soft  and  silky  skin,  dull  cherry-red  in  the  infant,  and 
growing  black  very  soon ;  it  differs  from  that  of  the 
whites  principally  in  the  greater  amount  of  pigment  celts 
in  the  Rete  Malpighii  (the  epidermis  being  uncolored), 
and  in  the  greater  number  of  cutaneous  glands.  His 
hair  is  generally  called  woolly,  though  improperly,  for 
it  differs  but  little  from  that  of  the  other  races  except  in 
culor,  and  in  its  curled  and  twisted  form,  and  is  rather 
harsh  and  wiiy.  His  lips  are  thick,  the  lower  part  of 
his  face  prognathic,  or  projecting  like  a  muzzle.  His 
skull,  which  is  very  thick  and  solid,  is  long  and  narrow, 
with  a  depressed  forehead,  prominent  occiput  and  jaws, 
a  facial  angle  of  70°  to  65°.  According  to  Camper's 
lateral  admeasurement,  the  head  of  the  Negro  shows  an 
angle  of  70°  while  that  of  the  European  shows  one  of 
80°,  on  which  difference  of  10°,  as  he  considered,  de- 
pends the  superior  beauty  of  the  latter.  There  is  not 
much  dependence,  however,  to  be  placed  on  such  a  mode 
of  admeasurement ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Blu- 
menbach's  vertical  method.  According  to  this,  a  con- 
siderable difference  would  appear  to  exist  between  the 
ttkull  of  the  Negro  and  that  of  the  European.  *^  But," 
says  Dr.  Prichard,  "  I  have  carefully  examined  the  sit- 
uation of  the  foramen  magnum  in  many  Negro  skulls; 
in  all  of  them  its  position  may  be  accurately  described 
as  being  exactly  behind  the  transverse  line  bisecting  the 
antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  basis  cranii.  This  is 
precisely  the  place  which  Owen  has  pointed  out  as  the 
|)reneral  position  of  the  occipital  hole  in  the  human  skulL 
In  those  Negro  skulls  which  have  the  alveolar  process 
very  protuberant,  the  anterior  half  of  the  line  above  de- 
flcribnt  is  lengthened  in  a  slight  degree  by  this  circum- 
stance. If  allowance  is  made  for  it,  no  difference  is  per- 
ceptible. The  difference  is  in  all  instances  extremely 
slight ;  and  it  is  equally  perceptible  in  heads  belonging 
to  other  races  of  men,  if  we  examine  crania  which  have 
prominent  upper  jaws.  If  a  line  is  let  fall  from  the 
summit  of  the  heaid  at  right  angles  with  the  plane  of 
the  basis,  the  occipital  foramen  will  be  found  to  be  sit- 
uated immediately  behind  it ;  and  this  is  precisely  the 
case  in  Negro  and  in  European  heads."'  There  is,  in  fact, 
neither  in  this  respect — the  conformation  of  the  Negro 
skull — ^nor  in  any  other,  solid  ground  for  the  opinion 
hazarded  by  some  writers,  and  supported  either  through 
ignorance  or  from  interested  motives  by  many  persons — 
that  the  Negro  forms  a  connecting  link  between  the 
higher  order  of  apes  and  mankind.  The  skin,  hair, 
skull,  lips,  maxillary  profile,  and  general  facial  appear- 
ance of  the  Negro,  are  not,  however,  the  only  features 
that  distinguish  him  in  a  great  degree  from  the  Euro- 
pean, and  seem  to  stamp  him  as  a  distinct  variety  of 
the  human  race.  "In  the  Negro,"  says  Prichard, 
"  the  bones  of  the  leg  are  bent  outwards.  Soem- 
mering and  Lawrence  have  observed  that  the  tibiae  and 
flbulse  in  the  Negro  are  more  convex  in  front  than  in 
CuTopeans;  the  calves  are  ver}'  high,  so  as  to  encroach 
upon  the  upper  part  of  the  legs;  the  feet  and  hands,  but 
particularly  the  former,  are  fiat ;  and  the  os  calcis,  in- 
stead of  being  arched,  is  continued  nearly  in  a  straight 
line  with  the  other  bones  of  the  foot,  which  is  remark- 
ably broad."    As  to  the  supposed  excessive  length  of 


the  forearm  in  the  Negro,  a  circumstance  also  dwelt 
upon  as  showing  an  approach  to  the  anthropoid  apes, 
facts  are  altogether  against  the  statement;  there  being 
no  greater  difference  than  is  observable  in  individuals 
of  any  other  variety  of  mankind.  His  height  is  seldom 
six  feet,  and  rarely  below  five  and  a  half;  and  as  a  rule 
the  Negro  figures  are  fine,  especially  their  torso.  Seen 
from  behind,  the  spine  usually  appears  depressed,  owing 
to  the  greater  curvature  of  the  ribs ;  the  nates  are  more 
flattened  than  in  other  races,  and  join  the  thighs  almost 
at  a  right  angle  instead  of  a  curve.  Besides  these  char- 
acteristics may  be  mentioned  the  projecting  upper  edge 
of  the  orbit ;  broad,  retreating  chin,  and  great  develop- 
ment of  lower  part  of  the  face;  small  eyes,  in  which  but 
little  of  the  yellowish-white  ball  is  seen ;  small,  thick 
ears,  standing  off  from  the  head,  with  a  smaU  lobe  and  a 
general  stunted  look;  black  iris;  very  wide  z>'gomatic 
arches,  giving  Uige  space  for  the  muscles  of  the  lower 
jaw ;  large  and  transverse  opening  of  the  na^al  cavity. 
The  pelvis  is  long  and  narrow,  its  average  circumference 
being  from  twenty-six  to  twenty-eight  inches,  instead 
of  thirty  to  thirty-six  as  in  the  whites;  this  shape  in 
the  female,  according  to  Yrolik  and  Weber,  corresponds 
to  the  characteristic  shape  of  the  Negro  head;  those 
writers  considering  it  as  a  type  of  degradation,  as  it  ap- 
proaches that  of  the  quadrumana  in  the  more  vertical 
direction  of  the  iliac  bones  and  their  less  width,  in  the 
smaller  breadth  of  sacrum,  and  in  the  consequent  less 
extent  of  the  hips. 

In  the  skin  of  the  Negro  there  is  much  oily  matter, 
and  he  perspires  profusely,  which  serA'es  to  keep  him  in 
health.  The  Negro  flourishes  under  the  fiercest  heats  and 
unhealthy  dampness  of  the  tropics,  notwithstanding  the 
virulent  epidemics  and  endemics  of  the  country  where 
the  white  man  soon  dies;  he  has  less  nervous  sensibility 
than  the  whites,  and  is  not  subject  to  nervous  affections; 
is  comparatively  insensible  to  pain,  bearing  surgical  oper- 
ations well;  the  effects  of  opium  and  other  narcotics  ap- 
pear rather  in  the  digestive,  circulatory,  and  respiratory 
functions  than  in  the  cerebral  and  nervous  system ;  he 
is  little  subject  to  yellow  fever,  and  more  to  yaws  and 
other  cutaneous  affections;  he  is  generally  very  torpid 
under  disease.  The  senses  of  the  Negroes  are  acute ; 
the  voice  in  the  males  is  hoarse  and  not  powerful,  and 
in  the  females  high  and  shrill.  They  are  fond  of  music, 
and  have  many  ingeniously  contrived  musical  instru- 
ments, generally  of  a  noisy  character ;  they  have  a  keen 
sense  of  the  ridiculous,  and  are  of  a  cheerful  disposition ; 
though  cruel  to  their  enemies  and  prisoners,  and  setting 
little  value  on  human  life,  they  are  naturally  kind- 
hearted,  hospitable  to  strangers,  and  communicative  of 
their  joys  and  sorrows;  the  females  are  remarkably 
affectionate  as  mothers  and  children,  and  as  attendants 
on  the  sick,  even  to  foreigners.  They  are  less  dirty  in 
their  persons  and  dwellings  than  most  other  barbarous 
races.  They  are  ready  to  receive  instniction,  and  to 
profit  by  it  up  to  a  certain  point;  quick  to  perceive  the 
beauty  of  goodness,  they  generally  appreciate  the  ser- 
vices of  the  missionaries  in  their  behalf,  and  were  not 
their  teachings  counteracted  by  the  intoxicating  drink 
brought  by  traders,  they  would  probably  in  time,  in  out- 
ward observances  if  not  in  reality,  merit  the  name  of 
semi-Christian  communities.  The  custom  of  polygamy 
prevails  among  all  the  Negro  tribes,  and  where  these 
are  constituted  into  nations  or  kingdoms,  as  in  Daho- 
mey, the  sovereign  has  often  as  many  as  two  or  three 
thousand  wives,  whom  he  occasionally  disposes  of  m 
presents  to  his  chief  oflicera.and  favorites.  In  those 
parts  of  Africa  where  the  slave-trade  has  flourished  the 
Negro  is  lowest  in  the  stage  of  civilized  life.  In  other 
parts  he  shows  a  capacity  for  practicing  the  arts  of  life. 
Negroes  are  ingenious  in  the  construction  of  their  dwell- 
ings and  in  the  manufacture  of  their  weapons;  they 
have  some  knowledge  of  the  working  of  iron  and  other 
metals;  they  manufacture  arms,  dress  and  prepare  the 
skins  of  animals,  weave  cloth,  and  fabricate  numerous 
useful  household  utensils.    Neither  are  they  altogether 
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deficient  in  a  knowledge  of  agriculture.  These  marks 
of  civilization  are,  for  the  most  part,  apparent  in  the  dis- 
tricts either  wholly  or  partially  converted  to  Moham> 
medanism.  Mungo  Park,  in  his  account  of  Sego,  the 
capital  of  Bambarra,  describes  it  as  a  city  of  30,000  in- 
habitants, with  bouses  of  two  stories  high,  having  fiat 
roofs,  mosques  in  every  quarter,  and  ferries  conveying 
men  and  hones  over  the  Niger.  "  The  view  of  this  ex- 
tensive city,"  he  says,  "  the  numerous  canoes  upon  the 
river,  the  crowded  population,  and  the  cultivated  state 
of  the  surrounding  country,  formed  altogether  a  prospect 
of  civilization  and  magnificence  which  I  little  expected 
to  find  in  the  bosom  of  Africa." 

The  languages  of  the  various  nations  and  tribes  of 
Negroes  are  very  numerous.  Vocabularies  of  nearly  200 
languages  have  been  brought  from  Africa  by  the  Kev. 
Dr.  Koelle.  **  A  slight  examination  of  these  vocabula- 
ries," says  Mr.  Edwin  Norris, "  seems  to  show  that  there 
are  among  the  Negro  idioms  a  dozen  or  more  classes  of 
languages,  differing  from  each  other  at  least  as  much  as 
the  more  remote  Indo-Germanic  languages  do."  To 
these  Negro  idioms  Dr.  Krapf  has  given  the  name  of 
Nigro-HamUic  Lcmguages,  These  may  perhaps  have 
aflinities  with  some  of  the  other  African  tongues,  but 
not  with  any  of  the  great  well-defined  families  of  lan- 
guages. For  further  information  upon  this  subject,  as 
well  as  upon  the  classification  of  the  different  Negro 
races,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  referring  to  Dr. 
Prichard's  Natural  History  of  Afan,  and  especially  to  a 
learned  note  by  Mr.  Edwin  Norris  in  voL  i  of  that 
work  (p.  823).  It  has  been  said  that  no  Negro  nation 
ever  possessed  a  literature,  or  had  the  ingenuity  to  in- 
vent an  alphabet,  and  until  recently  this  was  probably 
true ;  but  Christian  missionaries  have  discovered  a  tribe 
in  Western  Africa,  named  Vei,  which  possess  a  well- 
constructed  written  language,  with  books,  the  invention 
of  one  of  their  number  still  living,  who  presents  a  case 
as  remarkable  as  that  of  the  invention  of  the  Cherokee 
alphabet.  Among  the  Negro  race  there  is  a  great  va- 
riety, greater,  perhaps,  than  among  any  other  family, 
yet  while  the  several  tribes  have  these  clearly  distinc- 
tive peculiarities,  they  yet  bear  a  strong  general  resem- 
blance to  each  other,  not  only  in  their  physical  appear- 
ance, but  in  their  intellectual  capacities,  moral  instincts, 
customs,  and  manners. 

The  religion  of  the  Negroes  is  but  a  debased  fetick 
worship  [see  Fbtichism],  except  where  Mohammedan- 
ism has  made  them  acquainted  with  an  ethical  religion. 
Those  who  have  not  accepted  the  teachings  of  the 
Koran  (q.  v.)  make  fetiches  of  serpents,  elephants'  teeth, 
tigers'  claws,  and  other  parts  of  animals,  at  the  dictation 
of  their  fetich  man,  or  priest.  They  also  manufacture 
idols  of  wood  and  stone,  which  they  worship;  and  yet, 
under  all  this,  they  have  some  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being. 
They  believe  in  good  and  evil  spirits,  and  are  perpet- 
ually practicing  incantations  to  ward  off  the  baneful  in- 
lluence  of  their  spiritual  enemies.  In  Eastern  Africa, 
8peke  (Discovery  of  the  Source  of  the  Nile,  p.  243)  men- 
tions that  on  one  occasion,  "as  there  was  a  partial 
eclipse  of  the  moon,  all  the  Wanguana  [a  Negro  race] 
marched  up  and  down  from  Rumanika's  to  Nuanagi's 
huts,  singing  and  beating  our  tin  cooking -pots  to 
frighten  off  the  spirit  of  the  sun  from  consuming  en- 
tirely the  chief  object  of  their  reverence,  the  moon." 
Lander  (Niffer  Kxpedition,  ii,  180, 183)  mentions  that  at 
Uoussa,  in  Central  Africa,  an  eclipse  was  attributed  to 
an  attack  made  by  the  sun  on  the  moon.  During  the 
whole  time  the  eclipse  lasted  the  natives  made  as  much 
noise  as  possible,  "in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  frighten 
away  the  sun  to  his  proper  sphere,  and  leave  the  moon 
to  enlighten  the  world  as  at  other  times."  They  make 
prayers  and  offerings  to  their  idols,  and  have  sacred 
songs  and  festivals,  dances,  ceremonies,  and  places ;  and 
they  have  priests  and  holy  men,  who  are  also  magicians 
and  doctors.  They  believe  generally  in  an  after-life 
(see  Lubbock,  ]>.  139, 140),  without,  however,  any  dis- 
tinctive idea  of  retribution,  and  some  tribes  hold  the 


transmigration  of  the  human  soul  into  a  goriBa,  or  other 
beast,  bird,  reptile,  or  fish ;  they  are  very  supeistitiuit*, 
and  have  great  fear  of  ghosts  and  apparitioo^  Their 
religion,  in  fact,  is  one  alt<^ther  of  fear;  and  as  this 
leads  to  cruelty,  we  find  them  for  the  moat  part  iDifiP 
ferent  to  the  sacrifice  of  human  life.  They  sacrifice  an- 
imals, and  in  some  parts  tliey  even  offer  up  human  rifc- 
tims  to  propitiate  their  deitiea  They  are  cruel  to  their 
enemies  and  prisoners,  and  often  shed  blood  forili«  mere 
savage  delight  they  experience  in  seeing  it  flow  frum 
their  victims.  We  need  onlv  allude  to  the  inbumas 
customs,  as  they  are  called,  of  DafacHuey,  and  the  Yam 
and  Aditi  customs  of  the  Ashantees,  as  described  Ia- 
Bowdich,  in  support  of  this  statement.  The  Ncgroe» 
are  easily  influenced  by  the  teachings  of  ethical  relig- 
ions, and  the  converts  made  for  Mohammedanism  are 
believed  to  be  very  numerous  [see  MohamjikdaxismJ  ; 
Christian  missionaries  have  met  with  aucceaa  at^t. 
The  Homanists  were  eariy  workers  among  them,  bor  iu 
recent  years  the  Protestants  have  been  nM>st  sncoeacsful 
in  propagating  Christianity  among  them.  For  further 
details  regarding  the  civil,  social,  and  leligioas  oundl- 
tion  of  the  Negroes,  and  of  missions  among  tbrai,  see  the 
articles  Africa;  Kakfkes;  Libbria;  MAxnncGoes; 
Po^  Fbrnanik)  ;  YosfBA.  Of  the  oonditioa  and  proe- 
pecta  of  the  Nagroes  in  the  various  couutries  into  whicfa 
they  have  been  imported  during  the  pre^raleiice  of  rhe 
slave-trade  w^  have  not  room  to  speak  here,  but  nrier 
to  the  article  Slavery.  They  are  Ibond  in  all  the 
West  India  Islands,  to  the  number  of  about  3,OOa,O0i»; 
in  the  United  States,  Brazil,  Peru,  and  other  parts  ai 
South  America;  also  in  the  Cape  de  Verde  lalaDda, 
Arabia,  Morocco,  etc.  In  the  British  West  India  Isl- 
ands they  were  emancipated  from  slavery  in  18S4,  asil 
in  those  belonging  to  France  in  1948.  Indeed,  slavery 
now  exists  nowhere  in  the  West  Indies,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rioo.  In  the  United  States  the 
Negroes  amount  to  about  4,000,000 ;  they  are  now  lil>- 
erated,  and  enjoy  civil  rights,  and  some  occupy  praca- 
inent  positions  in  ecclesiastical  and  political  tile,  asd 
in  all  the  other  walks  of  life  many  are  rising  to  infloecoe 
and  power. 

The  Negroes  figure  in  history  fh>m  Teiy  ancient  ^ts^. 
They  were  not  much  known  by  the  Hebrews  and  the 
Homeric  Greeks,  to  judge  from  the  writings  at  our  com> 
mand,  but  the  Egyptians  became  acquainted  with  Ne- 
groes, about  RC  2300,  through  the  conquests  of  their 
rulers,  and  we  find  Negroes  represented  on  Egyptian 
monuments  as  early  as  &C.  1000.     For  nearly  tliirtT- 
five  centuries  the  type  has  remained  nnehanfred  in 
Egypt.     The  Greekij  first  knew  them  in  the  7ib  cen- 
tury B.C.,  their  Ethiopians  being  merely  any  pec^ile 
darker  than  the  Hellenic,  like  the  Aratn,  Egrpcians. 
Libyans,  or  Carthaginians,  none  of  whom  are  Ney^roes. 
The  typical  Negroes  of  the  Guinea  coast  are  generally 
rude  and  nearly  naked  savages,  of  a  deep  black  color 
and  ugly  features ;  in  the  interior  many  of  the  tiibeji 
like  the  Fan,  and  others  visited  since  1855  by  Paul  da 
Chaillu  and  Winwood  Reade,  are  fierce  cannibal^  t^ir 
fine-looking,  warlike,  ingenious,  and  skilful  in  the  «>ortt- 
ing  of  iron.     Those  on  the  Slave  Coast  are  more  de- 
graded, selling  their  neighbors  to  slave-dealers.    In  the 
vast  region  explored  by  Livingstone,  Earth,  Du  ChaS- 
lu.  Burton,  Speke,  Baker,  Schweinfurth,  and  other  le- 
cent  travellers,  there  are  many  tribes  more  or  kaa  sar- 
age,  for  an  account  of  which  the  reader  is  rciiEi'ieJ  t«-* 
the  respective  special  notices  in  this  work,  and  chieflr 
to  the  narratives  of  these  explorers. 

The  father  of  English  ethnology,  Dr.  Priefaajd. 
thought  that  the  original  pair  most  have  been  Negroes, 
and  that  mankind  descended  from  them.  Hb  wind? 
are :  ^  It  must  be  concluded  that  the  process  of  aatare 
in  the  human  species  is  the  transmutation  of  the  char> 
acters  of  the  Negro  into  thoee  of  the  European,  or  the 
evolution  of  white  varieties  in  black  races  c^  men.  We 
have  seen  that  there  are  causes  existing  which  are  ca- 
pable of  producing  such  an  alteration,  but  we  have  ns 
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facts  which  induce  us  to  Buppose  that  th«  revene  of 
this  chsDge  could  in  any  circumstances  be  effected. 
This  leads  us  to  the  inference  that  the  primitive  stock 
of  men  were  Negroes,  which  has  ever}'  appearance  of 
truth**  {RuearcheSf  p.  283).  It  is  not  a  little  remarka- 
ble that  although  Blumenbach  and  Prichard  were  both 
advocates  for  the  unity  of  man,  they  materially  differed 
in  their  argumentation.  Blumenbach  saw  in  his  five 
varieties  of  man  nothing  but  degeneracy  from  some 
ideal  perfect  type.  Prichard,  on  the  contraxy,  could 
imagine  no  arguments,  or  knew  of  any  facts,  to  support 
such  a  conclusion.  Prichard,  however,  was  not  alone 
in  this  supposition,  for  Pallas,  Lacip^de,  Hunter,  Doi^ 
nik,  and  Link  were  also  inclined  to  the  same  view.  See 
Hunt,  in  Memoirs  of  the  AntkropoL  Society  of  London, 
vol  i,  art.  i ;  see  also  in  these  memoirs,  same  vol.,  art. 
ii ;  Prichard,  Researches  into  the  Phys,  Hist,  of  Mcn^ 
kiitd,  i,  199-211  (8d  ed.) ;  Latham,  VarieUes  of  Man,  p. 
469  sq.;  Nott,  Types  of  Mankind,  p.  260;  Quatrefages, 
Unite  de  FEspece  Humaine  (Paris,  1861) ;  Lubbock,  Or- 
iffin  of  Civilization,  ah,  iv-vi ;  Trans,  of  the  Ethnological 
iSociety  of  London,  vol.  i,  new  series,  p.  817  sq. ;  Casalis, 
Les  Bassoutos  ou  Vingt-trois  annies  de  sijour  et  d^obser- 
cations  au  sudcTAfrique  (Paris,  1859),  especially  p.  257- 
268;  Burton,  Lake  Regions  of  Central  Africa  (1861), 
vol.  i;  G<)rz,  Reiseskizzen  aus  Nordost-Afrika  (1855),  i, 
162  sq.,  175  sq.;  Reade,  Savage  Africa^  ch.  xxxvi; 
Pruner  Bey,  Me^noir  on  the  Negro ;  Wanderings  in  West 
Africa,  voL  i  and  ii ;  the  Rev.  Henry  J.  Cox,  D.D.,  in 
the  Meth,  Qu.  Rev,  Jan.  1875,  art.  v;  and  in  the  same 
Keview,  April,  1874,  art,  iv;  Blackwood's  Magazine, 
May,  1866,  art.  iii.  See  also  the  recent  publications  on 
Africa  by  the  celebrated  travellers  Barth,  Livingstone, 
Speke,  Chapman,  and  Schweinfurth.    (J.  H.W.) 

Negrone  or  Nigrone,  Pietro,  called  //  Giovane 
Zingaixt  ("the  young  Gypsy"),  a  painter  of  the  Neapol- 
itan school  who  devoted  himself  mostly  to  sacred  art, 
IV AS  bom  at  Calabria  about  1505.  Dominic  says  he 
first  studied  under  Gio.  Antonio  d*Amato,  afterwards 
itnder  Marco  Calabrese ;  and  he  commends  him  as  an 
accomplished  and  diligent  artist  In  S.  Agnello,  at  Na- 
ples, there  is  a  picture  of  The  Virgin  and  the  Infant  in 
the  Clouds,  with  Saints  and  a  Glory  of  A  ngels ;  also  in  S. 
Maria  Donna  Romata  are  two  pictures  by  him,  repre- 
senting the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  and  the  Scourging 
of  Christ,  painted  in  1541.  He  died,  according  to  Lan- 
zi,  about  1565.  See  Spooner,  Biog,  Hitt,  of  the  Fine 
A  rts,  ii,  612. 

Nogroponte,  Fra  Francesco,  or  Antonio^  a 
monk  of  the  Capachin  order,  who  flourished  at  Venice 
ill  the  early  part  of  the  15th  century;  he  devoted  him- 
self to  the  cultivation  of  sacred  art,  and  was  a  noted 
painter,  whose  works,  according  to  Kugler,  resemble 
those  of  Jaoobello  del  Fiore.  See  Spooner,  Biog,  Hist, 
oftheFineArU,u,Gl3, 

Nehalennia,  a  pagan  goddess,  the  origin  of 
inrhose  name  it  is  difficult  to  trace,  was  worshipped  in 
ancient  Gaul  and  Germany.  An  image  of  this  female 
deity  was  first  discovered  in  1646  in  Zealand,  lunong 
some  ruins  which  had  long  been  covered  by  the  sea. 
Several  images  have  since  been  discovered  in  France, 
Germany,  and  Italy.  Youth  seems  to  have  been  one 
of  her  attributes.  She  is  sometimes  represented  sitting 
and  sometimes  standing.  Montfaucon,  in  his  A  niiqui- 
ties,  gives  seven  pictures  of  this  goddess.  She  is  repre- 
sented carrying  a  basket  of  fruit,  with  a  dog  at  her  side. 
The  resemblance  of  her  name  with  the  Greek  vta  01X17- 
vfi  (new  moon)  may  trace  a  connection  to  the  goddess 
Diana;  others  think  her  an  ocean  deity.  See  Besche- 
relle,  La  Mythologie  lUustrse,  p.  78 ;  Grimm,  Deutsche 
Mythologie,  s.  v. ;  Mallet,  Northern  Antiquities, 

Neheramlte  (Heb.  Nechelami',  ^obna,  with  the 
art, ;  Sept.  AiXafiirric  v.  r.  'EXa/ii  nfc*  N«eXnf<inyc,  Ac- 
Xafii),  an  appellation  of  a  man  named  Shemaiah,  a  false 
prophet,  who  went  with  the  captives  to  Babylon  (Jer. 
3cxix,  24,  81, 82).    The  name  is  no  doubt  formed  from 


that  either  of  3hemaiah*s  native  place  or  the  progenitor 
of  his  family;  which  of  the  two  is  uncertain.  See 
Shemaiah.  No  place  called  Nehelam  is  mentioned  in 
the  Bible,  or  known  to  have  existed  in  Palestine,  nor 
does  it  occur  in  any  of  the  genealogical  lists  of  families. 
it  resembles  the  name  which  the  Sept,  has  attached  to 
Ahijah  the  prophet,  namely,  the  Enlamite — 6  EvXaftti ; 
but  by  what  authority  they  substitute  that  name  for 
**  the  Shilonite"  of  the  Hebrew  text  is  doubtful.  The 
word  **  Nehelamite**  also  probably  contains  a  play  on 
the  **  dreams'*  ((Aalani)  and  ''dreamers,'*  whom  Jeremiah 
is  never  wearied  of  denouncing  (see  ch.  xxiii,  xxvii, 
xxix).  Fttrst,  however,  thinks  {Heb,  Lex,  s.  v.)  that 
there  is  an  allusion  to  the  failure  of  an  inheritance 
(bns),  as  threatened.  The  Targom  gives  the  name  as 
Chelam,  tbt\,    A  place  of  this  name  [see  Helam]  lay 

somewhere  between  the  Jordan  and  the  Euphrates. — 
Smith. 

Nehemi'ah  (Heb.  Neehemyah',  H'^^ans,  comforted 
by  Jehovah ;  Sept.  "Sitfiiac  v.  r.  'Sttfiia ;  Josephus,  Ne- 
ifjiiag.  Ant,  xi,  5,  6),  the  name  of  three  men. 

1.  The  second  named  of  the  "  children  of  the  prov- 
ince," who  had  been  carried  away  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
and  lived  to  return  with  Zerubbabel  to  Judaea  (Ezra  ii, 
2;  Neh.vii,  7).  B.C.  586.  He  was  not  the  same  as 
No.  8  (see  Carpzov,  Introd,  i,  841  sq.). 

2.  Son  of  Azbuk,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah ;  ruler  in  half 
the  town  of  Bethzur,  in  the  mountains  of  Judah,  who 
took  a  leading  part  in  rebuilding  the  wall  of  Jerusalem 
(Neh.  iii,  16).     B.C.  445. 

3.  The  son  of  Hachallah  (Neh.  i,  1)  and  brother  of 
Hanani  (Neh.  vii,  7).  He  was  apparently  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  since  his  fathers  were  buried  at  Jerusalem, 
and  Hanani  his  kinsman  seems  to  have  been  of  that 
tribe  (Neh.  i,  2 ;  ii,  8 ;  vii,  2).  Some  think  be  was  of 
priestly  descent,  because  bis  name  appears  at  the  head 
of  a  list  of  priests  in  Neh.  x,  1-8 ;  but  it  is  obvious,  from 
Neh.  ix,  88,  that  he  stands  there  as  a  prince,  and  not  as 
a  priest — that  he  heads  the  list  because  he  was  head  of 
the  nation.  The  Vulgate,  in  2  Mace,  i,  21,  calls  him 
**sacerdos  Nehemias"  (comp.  Rambach,  Prtrf  in  Neh,  p. 
112 ;  Carpzov,  Introd,  i,  888) ;  but  this  is  a  false  version 
of  the  Greek,  which  has  iKiXivot  ro^c  Upt7Q  Nf  </iiac, 
and  not  6  ifpfvc,  which  the  Latin  would  require.  The 
Syriac  agrees  with  the  Greek.  The  expression  in  ver. 
18,  that  Nehemiah  ''offered  sacrifice,**  implies  no  more 
than  that  he  provided  the  sacrifices.  Others,  with  some 
probability,  infer,  from  his  station  at  the  Persian  court 
and  the  high  commission  he  received,  that  he  was,  like 
Zenibbabel,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  and  of  the  house  of 
David  (Carpzov,  Introducfio,  etc.,  i,  889).  Malalas  of 
Antiocb  (Chronogr,  vi,  160)  singularly  combines  the 
two  views,  and  calls  him  '*  Nehemiah  the  priest,  of  the 
seed  of  David.** 

While  Nehemiah  was  cupbearer  in  the  royal  palace 
at  Shushan,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  Artaxerxes  I^n- 
gimanus  (q.  v.),  or  B.C.  447,  learning  the  mournful  and 
desolate  condition  of  the  returned  colony  in  Judaea 
(Neh.  i,  2  sq. ;  corap.  Kleinert,  in  the  Dorpt.  Beitrag,  i, 
243  sq.),  he  obtained  permission  of  the  king  to  make  a 
journey  to  Jerusalem,  and  there  to  act  as  lieutenant  or 
governor  (Heb.  rtHD,  Neh.  v,  14.  On  the  title  of  honor 
given  to  Nehemiah  [Neh.  viii,  9 ;  x,  1],  Tirshatha', 
KrO*^in,  see  Gesen.  Thescmr,  s.  v. ;  Benfey,  Monatsnam, 
s.  196,  identifies  it  with  the  Zend  thvdrestd, "  command- 
er." But  in  Neh.  vii,  65,  70,  this  title  denotes  not  Ne- 
hemiah, but  Zerubbabel,  as  is  evident  from  Ezra  ii,  68- 
70).  Being  furnished  with  this  high  commission,  which 
included  letters  to  the  satraps  and  subordinates,  and 
enjoying  the  protection  of  a  military  escort  (ii,  9),  Ne- 
hemiah reached  Jerusalem  in  the  year  B.C.  446,  and 
remained  there  till  B.C.  484,  being  actively  engaged  for 
twelve  years  in  promoting  the  public  good  (v,  14). 
"It  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  importance  to 
the  future  political  and  ecclesiastical  prosperity  of  the 
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•if ewish  nation  of  this  great  achievement  d*  their  patri- 
otic governor.  How  low  the  commauity  of  the  Falea- 
tine  Jews  had  fallen  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  from 
the  6th  year  of  Darius  to  the  7  th  of  Artax^xes  there  ia 
no  history  of  them  whatever;  and  that  even  after  £zni*s 
commission,  and  the  ample  grants  made  by  Artaxerxes 
in  his  7th  year,  and  the  considerable  re-enforcements, 
both  in  wealth  and  numbers,  which  Ezra's  government 
brought  to  them,  they  were  in  a  state  of  abject  *  afflic- 
tion and  reproach'  in  the  20th  of  Artaxerxesi  their 
country  pillaged,  their  citizena  kidnapped  and  made 
sUves  of  by  their  heathen  neighbors,  robbery  and  mur- 
der rife  in  their  very  capital,  Jerusalem  almost  desert- 
ed, and  the  Temple  again  falling  into  decay.  The  one 
8tep  which  could  resuscitate  the  nation,  preserve  the 
Mosaic  institutions,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  future  in- 
dependence, was  the  restoration  of  the  city  walls.  Je- 
rusalem being  once  again  secure  from  the  attacks  of  the 
marauding  heathen,  civil  government  would  become 
possible,  the  spirit  of  the  people  and  their  attachment 
to  the  ancient  capital  of  the  monarchy  would  revive, 
the  priests  and  Levites  would  be  encouraged  to  come 
into  residence,  the  tithes  and  first-fruits  and  other  stores 
would  be  safe,  and  Judah,  if  not  actually  independent, 
would  preserve  the  essentials  of  national  and  religious 
life.  To  this  great  object,  therefore,  Nehemiah  directed 
his  whole  energies  without  an  hour's  unnecessary  delay. 
By  word  and  example  he  induced  the  whole  population, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  Tekoite  nobles,  to  com- 
mence building  with  the  utmost  vigor,  even  the  luke- 
warm high-priest  Eliashib  performing  his  part.  In  a 
wonderfully  short  time  the  walls  seemed  to  emerge  from 
the  heaps  of  burned  rubbish,  and  to  encircle  the  city  as 
in  the  days  of  old.  The  gateways  also  were  rebuilt, 
and  ready  for  the  doors  to  be  hung  upon  them.  But  it 
soon  became  apparent  how  wisely  Nehemiah  had  acted 
in  hastening  on  the  work.  On  his  very  first  arrival,  as 
governor,  Sanballat  and  Tobiah  had  given  unequivocal 
proof  of  their  mortification  at  his  appointment,  and  be- 
fore the  work  was  commenced  bad  scornfully  asked 
whether  he  intended  to  rebel  against  the  king  of  Persia. 
But  when  the  restoration  was  seen  to  be  rapidly  pro- 
gressing, their  indignation  knew  no  bounds.  They  not 
only  poured  out  a  torrent  of  abuse  and  contempt  upon 
all  engaged  in  the  work,  but  actually  made  a  great  con- 
spiracy to  fall  upon  the  builders  with  an  armed  force 
and  put  a  stop  to  the  undertaking.  The  project  was 
defeated  by  the  vigilance  and  prudence  of  Nehemiah, 
who  armed  all  the  people  after  their  families,  and 
showed  such  a  strong  front  that  their  enemies  dared 
not  attack  them.  This  armed  attitude  was  continued 
from  that  day  forward.  Various  stratagems  were  then 
resorted  to  to  get  Nehemiah  away  from  Jerusalem,  and 
if  possible  to  take  his  life*'  (Smith).  But  in  the  face 
i>f  these  difficulties  he  rebuilt,  or  repaired,  the  city  wall, 
not  without  serious  opposition  from  parties  of  Samari- 
tans, finishing  the  work  in  fifty- two  days  (Neh.  vi,  16) ; 
reformed  abuses,  redressed  grievances  (ch.  v),  introduced 
law  and  order  (ch.  vii),  and  revived  the  worship  of  God 
(ch.  viii  sq.).  A  strange  fable  is  told  of  his  discovering 
again  the  holy  fire  (2  Mace  i,  18  sq.).  The  account  in 
2  Mace,  ii,  13  of  the  compilation  by  Nehemiah  of  the 
Old-Testament  writings  is  disbelieved  by  Eichhom 
(Apokr,  p.  255  sq.),  and  is  rightly  estimated  by  Heng- 
stenberg  (Autk,  <L  Dan,  p.  241  sq.).  See  Esdras, 
Books  op.  It  should  be  added  that  the  son  of  Sirach, 
in  celebrating  Nehemiah's  good  deeds,  mentions  only 
that  he  ^  raised  up  for  us  the  walls  that  were  fallen,  and 
set  up  the  gates  and  bars,  and  raised  up  our  ruins  again" 
(Ecdus.  xlix,  13).  In  his  important  public  proceed- 
ings, which  appear  all  to  have  happened  In  the  first 
year  of  his  government,  Nehemiah  enjoyed  the  assists 
ance  of  Ezra  (q.  v.),  who  u  named  on  several  occasions 
as  taking  a  prominent  part  in  conducting  alTairs  (Neh. 
viii,  I,  9, 13 ;  xii,  36).  Ezra  had  gone  up  to  Jerusalem 
thirteen  years  before,  and  lived  to  be  Nehemiah's  fel- 
low-laborer.    These  contemporaries  are  equally  emi- 


nent among  the  benefactors  of  the  Jewish  people— «lika 
patriotic  and  zealous,  though  not  uniform  in  charactciv 
or  the  same  in  operation.    In  the  character  of  £zn  we 
find  no  indication  of  the  self-complaoeiM^  which  fonna 
a  marked  feature  in  that  of  Nehemiah.    The  furmer,  in 
accordance  with  his  priestly  calling,  labored  chiefly  in 
promoting  the  interests  of  religion,  but  the  latter  had 
most  to  do  with  the  general  affairs  of  govenmaciit;  the 
one  was  in  charge  of  the  Temple,  the  other  of  the  aute. 
Nehemiah  refused  to  receive  hia  lawful  aUowance  as 
governor  from  the  people,  in  consideration  of  their  pub- 
erty, during  the  whole  twelve  years  that  he  ws»  in  of- 
fice, but  kept  at  his  own  charge  a  table  for  150  Jews,  at 
which  any  who  returned  from  captivity  were  wdoofne. 
Nehemiah  returned  to  Persia  B.C.  434,  bat  soon  beard 
of  new  abuses  creeping  in  among  the  Jews,  and  he  de- 
termined to  visit  Judsea  again.    The  time  of  this  eee- 
ond  journey  is  indefinitely  stated  as  "  after  some  days" 
(xiii,  6,  7),  which  many  have  understood  as  meanixig  a 
single  year;  but  this  is  not  long  enongh  to  aocoont  for 
such  iU)U8e8  as  would  require  Nehemiah^a  presence. 
Prideaux  (Confiecfton,  i,  520  sq. ;  comp.  Jaho,  A  rdkSoL 
II,  i,  272  sq.;  EmUitung,  ii,  288  sq.)  has  shown  suffi- 
cient reason  for  referring  it  to  the  second  half  of  the 
reign  of  Darius  Nothus,  say  B.C.  410.    (But  Hfiremick, 
Einleitung  ins  A,T. ii, 324, holds  a  medium  view, dating 
this  visit  KG.  cir.  424.    See  further,  Michaelis  oa  AV 
hemiah  xiii;  Clericus,  ad  idem;   Petaviua,  Doetrina 
Temp,  xii,  25 ;  Cellarius,  DitaeriaU  p.  130 ;  Jour,  of  Sac. 
Lit,  Jan.  1862,  p.  446.)     See  Skvbntt  Weeks.     Aiter 
his  return  to  the  government  of  Judaaa,  Nehemiah  en- 
forced the  separation  of  all  the  mixed  moltitade  fnMn 
Israel  (Neh.  xiii,  1-^),  and  accordingly  expelled  Tobiah 
the  Ammonite  from  the  chamber  which  the  higb-pricst, 
Eliashib,  had  prepared  for  him  in  the  Temple  (xiii,  4- 
9).     Better  arrangements  were  also  made  for  the  sop- 
port  of  the  Temple  service  (xiii,  10-14),  and  for  the  rigid 
obse^^'ance  of  the  Sabbath  (xiii,  15-22).     One  of  the 
last  acts  of  his  government  was  an  effort  to  pat  an  end 
to  mixed  marriages,  which  led  him  to  ^'chiase''  away 
a  son  of  Joiada,  the  high-priest,  because  he  was  son-in- 
law  to  Sanballat  the  Horonite  (xiii,  23-29).     It  is  nrw 
unlikely  that  Nehemiah  remained  at  his  post  till  aboat 
the  year  B.C.  405,  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Da- 
rius Nothus,  who  is  mentioned  in  xii,  22.    See  Dabic&. 
At  this  time  Nehemiah  would  be  between  aix^'  and 
seventy  years  old,  if  we  suppose  him  {toi  naost  do)  to 
have  been  only  between  twenty  and  thirty  when  he 
first  went  to  Jerusalem.     That  he  lived  to  be  an  old 
man  is  thus  quite  probable  from  the  sacred  hiAonr; 
and  this  is  expressly  declared  by  Josephos,  who  {AnL 
xi,  5, 6)  states  that  he  died  at  an  advanced  age.    Of  the 
place  and  year  of  his  death  nothing  is  known.     ^^On 
reviewing  the  character  of  Nehemiah,  we  seem  onable 
to  find  a  single  fault  (unless  it  be  a  slightly  CScenmiaa 
egotism)  to  counterbalance  his  many  and  great  viiti 
For  pure  and  disinterested  patriotism  he  stands 
vailed.     The  man  whom  the  account  of  the  miaerr  and 
ruin  of  his  native  country,  and  the  perils  with  which  his 
countrymen  were  beset  prompted  to  leave  his  splendWl 
residence,  and  a  post  of  wealth,  power,  and  indnence, 
in  the  first  court  in  the  world,  that  he  might  aiiBie  and 
alleviate  the  sorrows  of  his  native  land,  must  have  been 
pre-eminently  a  patriot.     Every  act  of  hb  dorinpr  his 
government  bespeaks  one  who  had  no  sdfishnesa  in  his 
nature.     All  he  did  was  noble,  generous,  high-minded, 
courageous,  and  to  the  highest  degree  upright.    Bat  to 
stem  integrity  he  united  great  humility  and  kindocsBb 
and  a  princely  hospitality.     As  a  statesman  he  oook 
bined  forethought,  prudence,  and  sagacity  in  ooonsei, 
with  vigor,  promptitude,  and  decision  in  action.     In 
dealing  with  the  enemies  of  his  country  he  was  wanr, 
penetrating,  and  bold.    In  directing  the  intefnal  eooo- 
omy  of  the  state,  he  took  a  comprehenave  view  of  the 
real  welfare  of  the  people,  and  adopted  the  measures  bett 
calculated  to  promote  it.     In  dealing  both  with  friend 
and  foe,  he  waa  utterly  free  from  favor  or  fear,  oon* 
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spiGUOiiB  for  the  aimpltcity  with  which  he  aimed  only  at 
doing  what  was  right,  without  respect  of  persons.  But 
in  nothing  was  he  more  remarkable  than  for  his  piety, 
and  the  singleness  of  eye  with  which  he  walked  before 
God.  He  seems  to  have  undertaken  everything  in  de- 
pendence upon  God,  with  prayer  for  his  blessing  and 
guidance,  and  to  have  sought  his  reward  onlv  from 
God"  (Smith).  See  RandaU,  Nehetniah  the  Tirshatha 
(Lond.  1874). 

NEHEMIAH,  BOOK  OF,  the  latest  of  all  the  his- 
torical books  of  Scripture,  both  as  to  the  time  of  its 
composition  and  the  scope  of  its  narrative  in  general, 
and  as  to  the  supplementary  matter  of  ch.  xii  in  par- 
ticular, which  reaches  down  to  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great. 

1.  Autkorskip. — This  book,  which  bears  the  title 

rr^TSHS  "^^S?,  NekemiaK$  WordSy  was  anciently  con- 
nected with  £zra,  as  if  it  formed  part  of  the  same  work 
(Eichhom,  JEmleitunfff  ii,  627).  This  connection  is  in- 
dicated by  its  first  word,  "*n"*1,  "And  it  came  to  pass." 
It  arose,  doubtless,  from  the  fact  that  Nehemiah  is  a 
sort  of  continuation  of  Ezra  (q.  v.).  Some  ancient  writ- 
ers called  this  book  the  second  Book  of  Ezra,  and  re- 
garded that  learned  scribe  as  the  author  of  it  (Carpzov, 
Introduction  etc.,  p.  336).  There  can,  however,  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  that  it  proceeded  from  Nehemiah,  for 
its  style  and  spirit,  except  in  one  portion,  are  wholly 
unlike  Ezra's.  Here  we  find  no  Chaldee  documents,  as 
in  Ezra,  though  we  might  expect  some  from  ch.  ii,  7, 8, 
9,  and  ch.  vi,  5 ;  and  here  also  the  writer  dbcovers  a 
species  of  egotism  never  manifested  by  Ezra  (Neh.  y, 
14-19;  Eichhorn,  Einleilung  ina  A,  Test,  ii,  619). 

While  the  book  as  a  whole  is  considered  to  have  come 
from  Nehemiah,  it  consists  in  part  of  compilation.  He 
doubtless  wrote  the  greater  put  himself,  but  some  por- 
tions he  evidently  took  from  other  works.  It  is  allowed 
by  all  that  he  is,  in  the  strictest  sense,  the  author  of  the 
narrative  from  ch.  i  to  ch.  vii,  5  (Hiivemick,  Evnieitungy 
ii,  804).  The  account  in  ch.  vii,  6-73  is  avowedly  com- 
piled, for  he  says  in  ver.  5,  ^  1  found  a  register,"  etc 
This  register  we  find  also  in  Ezra  ii,  1-70,  hence  it 
might  be  thought  that  our  author  borrowed  this  part 
from  Ezra;  but  it  is  more  likely  that  they  both  copied 
from  public  documents,  such  as  "  the  Book  of  the  Chron- 
icles" (O'^Ojr?  ''^ja?),  mentioned  in  Neh.  xii,  28.  Had 
Nehemiah  taken  his  list  from  Ezra,  we  might  expect 
agreement,  if  not  identity,  in  the  contents;  but  the  two 
records  vary  much  in  details,  and  are  only  reconciled 
with  difiiculty.  ^The  second  part  (ch.  viii,  ix,  x)  is 
said  to  be  marked  by  a  strong  Levitical  or  priestly  bias, 
different  from  the  tone  of  the  rest  of  the  book,  whose 
interests  all  tend  in  the  direction  of  civil  society ;  also 
by  different  words  and  phrases,  and  by  the  use  of  the 
third  person,  instead  of  the  first,  when  speaking  of  Ne- 
hemiah. Hence  critics  differ  in  their  opinions,  some  as- 
cribing these  chapters  to  Ezra,  some  making  them  the 
composition  of  an  unknown  author  in  a  later  age.  The 
third  portion  (ch.  ix,  xii,  xiii)  is  again  pronounced  to 
be  the  work  of  Nehemiah,  though  with  certain  ad- 
ditions^ which  (in  the  estimation  of  these  critics)  are 
seen  to  be  excrescences,  or  which  betray  a  different 
authorship,  chiefly  on  account  of  chronological  facts 
which  are  irreconcilable  with  the  supposition  that  Ne- 
hemiah wrote  them. 

''The  most  of  the  supposed  difficulties  vanish,  or  rath- 
er give  place  to  a  conviction  of  the  unity  of  the  book, 
as  soon  as  we  take  the  proper  position  for  looking  at  the 
events  narrated,  as  they  would  appear  to  Nehemiah,  the 
narrator  of  his  own  feelings  and  transactions.  Such  a 
person  does  not  write  exactly  in  the  order  of  time ;  nor 
do  events  seem  in  the  same  proportion  to  each  other  in 
his  eyes  and  in  the  eyes  of  many  or  his  readers.  This 
18  notorious  to  every  reader  of  memoirs  and  biographies, 
particularly  autobiographies.  If  at  times  there  be 
something  peculiar  in  the  arrangements  of  this  book 
of  Nehemiah.  as  we  lutve  indicated  that  there  is  ako  in 


Ezra,  this  ought  to  be  admitted  as  a  consequence  of  the 
writer's  own  state  of  mind  or  circumstances.  Certainly 
those  who  h^ve  written  later  than  the  date  of  these 
books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  and  have  endeavored  to 
arrange  their  details  in  a  dificrent  order  to  suit  their 
own  purposes,  have  effected  little  as  to  the  point  of  con- 
secutiveness.  This  is  seen  in  the  case  of  the  tolerably 
respectable  compiler  of  the  third  Book  of  Esdras,  which 
is  preserved  in  the  Apocrypha. 

**  On  the  other  hand,  the  book  appears  from  the  course 
of  the  life  of  Nehemiah  (see  below)  to  be  a  continuous 
record,  written  in  a  lively,  distinct,  and  energetic  man- 
ner, such  as  is  admitted  by  every  one  to  be  very  suit- 
able to  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  said  to  has'e 
been  composed.  This  is  a  fact  which  strikes  us  in  read- 
ing all  the  accounts — the  building  of  the  ruins,  the 
earlier  and  the  later  reforms,  and  the  sacred  services  at 
the  feast  of  tabernacles.  Of  course  such  different  sub- 
jects are  not  described  in  the  self-same  words  or  style ; 
and  this  diversity  illustrates  the  working  of  Nehemfah's 
mind  as  that  of  a  man  deeply  interested  in  the  affairs 
in  which  he  took  an  active  parL  It  is  only  a  perverted 
ingenuity  which  would  make  these  differences  an  evi- 
dence that  ch.  viii,  ix,  x  have  come  from  a  different 
author.  Those  who  wish  to  go  into  the  particulars  of 
a  verbal  criticism  may  find  the  materials  in  Keil's  In- 
troduction to  the  Old  Testament,  He  shows  how  the 
difference  in  the  use  of  the  names  of  God  is  suitable  to 
the  different  circumstances  in  which  they  are  used; 
how  the  language  of  the  Levites  in  prayer  is  naturally 
more  akin  to  the  language  of  the  law  of  Moses  and  of 
the  Psalms  than  to  that  of  plain  history ;  how  the  ex- 
pression, '  the  nobles  and  the  rulers,'  which  is  frequent 
elsewhere,  is  wanting  in  this  section ;  while  instead  of 
it  we  once  meet  with  the  Mosaic  term,  'chief  of  the 
fathers,'  or  rather,  'heads  of  the  fathers'  houses'  (ch. 
viii,  18) ;  though  he  might  have  mentioned  that  still  a 
different  expression  is  found  in  this  disputed  section, 
and  in  a  passage  which  is  confessedly  genuine  (ch.  x, 
29,  and  iii,  6) ;  and  that  Ezra  is  not  named  among  those 
who  signed  the  covenant,  because  he  acted  the  part  of 
'mediator'  in  the  transaction,  as  Moses  had  done  before. 
This  pre-eminent  position  assigned  to  Ezra  necessarily 
threw  even  Nehemiah  somewhat  into  the  background, 
and  led  him  to  speak  of  himself  in  the  third  person  in- 
stead of  in  the^r*^,  as  in  the  rest  of  his  book.  Indeed 
this  was  the  more  natural  and  more  distinct,  because 
the  first  person  plural,  'we,'  'our,'  is  used  throughout 
the  account  of  the  sealing  (ch.  ix,  x),  which  sufficiently 
marks  the  writer  as  an  eye-witness  and  party  in  the 
transaction,  yet  one  who  wished  not  to  appear  singled 
out  from  his  countrymen,  except  where  this  was  un- 
avoidable on  account  of  his  official  capacity.  When  he 
does  so  mention  himself  it  is  with  the  addition,  '  the 
Tirshatha,*  a  peculiar  word,  of  uncertain  origin  and 
meaning,  though  unmistakably  an  attributive  title  of 
the  governor.  Perhaps  he  may  have  used  this  title 
rather  than  another,  in  these  descriptions  of  ecclesias- 
tical affairs,  because  of  the  title  being  given  to  Zerub- 
babel,  the  governor  whom  God  had  so  greatly  honored 
in  the  restoration  of  the  church,  while  it  occurs  nowhere 
else"  (Fairbaim). 

The  mention  of  Jaddua  as  a  high- priest  (ch.  xii,  11, 
22)  has  occasioned  much  perplexity.  Thib  Jaddua  ap- 
pears to  have  been  in  office  in  RC.  832,  when  Alex- 
ander the  Great  came  to  Jerusalem  (Joseph.  A  nt,  xi,  8) ; 
how  then  could  he  be  named  by  Nehemiah?  SSome 
(e.  g.  Yitringa,  Rambach)  suppose  the  10th  and  11th 
verses  to  be  a  later  addition,  which  seems  to  be  the 
only  reasonable  solution;  others  (Hitvemick,  Keil)  en- 
deavor to  show  that  Nehemiah  wrote  it,  supposing  that 
he  lived  to  be  an  old  man,  so  as  possibly  to  see  the  year 
B.C.  870;  and  that  Jaddua  had  at  that  time  entered 
on  his  office,  so  that  he  filled  it  for  about  fortv  vears, 
i.e.  till  B.C.  882  (see  especially  HMvemick's  Kidktung, 
ii,  820-824).  But  thb  Davidson  rightly  thinks  im- 
probable (see  Home's  Inirod,  ii,  694).     Some  finally 
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resort  to  the  belief  that  Jaddua  is  onlv  mentioned  here 
as  having  been  born,  but  not  as  yet  an  incumbent  of 
high-priesthood.  It  is  difficult  in  that  case  to  see  why 
he  is  named  at  all,  as  the  writer  could  not  have  foreseen 
that  he  would  ever  fill  the  office.  See  Jaddua.  A 
similar  addition  by  a  still  later  hand,  probably  some 
member  of  the  so-called  "  Great  Sanhedrim,"  perhaps 
Simon  the  Just,  its  president,  has  evidently  been  made 
in  the  list  of  the  Davidic  line  (1  Chron.  iii,  28-24), 
which  comes  down  to  the  3d  century  B.C.  See  Gkne- 
ALOOY  OP  OUR  Lord.  This  leads  to  a  presumption  of 
an  occasional  interpolation  of  these  few  genealogical 
items,  which  (as  in  the  case  of  the  hotice  of  the  death 
of  Moses  in  Deut.  xxxiv,  6-12)  do  not  affect  the  general 
authorship  of  the  book.    See  Ezra,  Book  of. 

2.  As  to  the  date  of  the  book,  it  is  not  likely  that  it 
came  from  Nehemiah's  hand  till  near  the  close  of  his 
life.  Certainly  it  could  not  have  been  all  written  before 
the  expulsion  of  the  priest  recorded  in  ch.  xiii,  23-29, 
which  took  place  about  the  year  B.C.4I3. 

3.  The  canonical  character  of  Nehemiah's  work  is  es- 
tablished by  very  ancient  testimony.  It  should  be 
noticed,  however,  that  this  book  is  not  expressly  named 
by  Mclito  of  Sardis  (A.D.  170)  in  his  account  of  the  sa- 
cred writings;  but  this  creates  no  difficulty,  since  he 
does  mention  Ezra,  of  which  Nehemiah  was  then  con- 
sidered but  a  part  (Eichhom,  Eudeitwm,  ii,  627).  Thus 
the  Book  of  Nehemiah  has  always  had  an  undisputed 
place  in  the  Canon,  being  included  by  the  Hebrews 
under  the  general  head  of  the  Book  of  Ezra,  and  as 
Jerome  tells  us  in  the  Prolog,  GaL  by  the  Greeks  and 
Latins  under  the  name  of  the  second  Book  of  Ezra. 
See  EsDRAS,  First  Book  of.  **  There  is  no  quotation 
from  it  in  the  N.  T.,  and  it  has  been  comparatively  neg- 
lected by  both  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers,  perhaps  on 
account  of  its  simple  character,  and  the  absence  of  any* 
thing  supernatural,  prophetical,  or  mystical  in  its  con- 
tents. SL  Jerome  (ad  Paulinam)  does  indeed  suggest 
that  the  account  of  the  building  of  the  walls,  and  the 
return  of  the  people,  the  description  of  the  priests,  Le- 
vites,  Israelit^  and  proselytes,  and  the  division  of  the 
labor  among  the  different  families,  have  a  hidden  mean- 
ing ;  and  also  hints  that  Nehemiah's  name,  which  he  in- 
terprets coruolator  a  Domino^  points  to  a  mystical  sense. 
But  the  book  does  not  easily  lend  itself  to  such  applica- 
tions, which  are  so  manifestly  forced  and  strained  that 
even  Augustine  says  of  the  whole  Book  of  Ezra  that  it 
is  simply  historical  rather  than  prophetical  (De  Civit, 
Tki,  xviii,  36).  Those  however  who  wish  to  see  St. 
Jerome's  hint  elaborately  carried  out  may  refer  to  the 
Yen.  Bede's  AUegorica  Expoaitio  in  Librum  Nekemia^ 
qvi  et  EzrcB.Secumdusy  as  well  as  to  the  preface  to  his 
exposition  of  Ezra;  and,  in  another  sense,  to  Bp.  Pil- 
kington's  Exposition  upon  Nehemiah,  and  John  Fox's 
Preface  {Park,  Soc),  It  may  be  added  that  Bedo  de- 
scribes both  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  as  prophets,  which  is 
the  head  under  which  Josephus  includes  them  in  his 
description  of  the  sacred  books  (C.  Ap,  i,  S)**  (Smith). 

4.  The  contents  of  the  book  have  been  specified  above 
in  the  biography  of  the  author.  The  work  can  scarcely 
be  called  a  history  of  Nehemiah  and  his  times;  it  is 
rather  a  collection  of  notices  of  some  important  transac- 
tions that  happened  during  the  first  year  of  his  govern- 
ment, with  a  few  scraps  from  his  later  history.  The 
contents  appear  to  be  arranged  in  chronological  order, 
with  the  exception  perhaps  of  ch.  xii,  27-48,  where  the 
account  of  the  dedication  of  the  wall  seems  to  be  out  of 
its  proper  place :  we  might  expect  it  rather  after  ch.  vii, 
1-4,  where  the  completion  of  the  waU  is  mentioned. 

"The  whole  narrative  gives  us  a  graphic  and  inter- 
esting account  of  the  state  of  Jerusalem  and  the  returned 
captives  in  the  writer's  times,  and,  incidentally,  of  the 
nature  of  the  Persian  government  and  the  condition  of 
its  remote  provinces.  The  documents  appended  to  it 
also  give  some  further  information  as  to  the  times  of 
Zembbabel  on  the  one  hand,  and  as  to  the  continuation 
of  the  genealogical  registers  and  the  succession  of  the 


high-priesthood  to  the  close  of  the  Penum  empire  cm 
the  other.  The  view  given  of  the  rise  of  two  factions 
among  the  Jews — the  one  the  strict  religious  party,  ad- 
hering with  uncompromising  faithfiihiess  to  the  Mosak 
institutions,  headed  by  Nehemiah ;  the  other,  the  gen- 
tilizing  party,  ever  imitating  heathen  customs,  aud  mak- 
ing heathen  connections,  headed,  or  at  least  enoooraged 
by  the  high-priest  Eliashib  and  his  family — eets  before 
us  the  germ  of  much  that  we  meet  with  in  a  more  de- 
veloped state  in  later  Jewish  history  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Macedonian  dvnastv  till  the  final  de- 
struction  of  Jerusalem.  Again,  in  this  his^tory  as  well 
as  in  the  Book  of  Ezra,  we  see  the  bitter  enmitv  between 
the  Jews  and  Samaritans  acquiring  strength  and  defini- 
tive form  on  both  religious  and  political  grounda.  It 
would  seem  from  iv,  1, 2, 8  (A.  Y.),  aud  vi,  2, 6,  etc^  that 
the  depression  of  Jerusalem  was  a  fixal  part  of  tht 
policy  of  Sanballat,  and  that  he  had  the  design  of  rais- 
ing Samaria  as  the  head  of  Palestine,  upon  the  ruin  of 
Jerusalem,  a  design  which  seems  to  have  been  enter- 
tained by  the  Samaritans  in  later  times.  The  book 
also  throws  much  light  upon  the  domestic  institutions 
of  the.  Jews.  We  learn  incidentally  the  prevalence  of 
usury,  aud  of  slavery  as  its  consequence,  the  freqoeat 
and  burdensome  oppressions  of  the  governors  (v,  15),  the 
judicial  use  of  corporal  punishment  (xiii,  25),  the  con- 
tinuance of  false  prophets  as  an  engine  of  policr,  ais  in 
the  days  of  the  kings  of  Judah  (vi,  7, 12, 14),  the  resti- 
tution of  the  Mosaic  provision  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  priests  and  Levites  and  the  due  performance  of  the 
Temple  service  (xiii,  10-8),  the  much  freer  promol^aiion 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  by  the  public  reading  of  them 
(viii,  1 ;  ix,  3 ;  xiii,  1),  and  the  more  general  acqaaint- 
ance  with  them  arising  from  their  collection  into  one 
volume,  and  the  multiplication  of  copies  of  them  1^  the 
care  of  Ezra  the  scribe  and  Nehemiah  himaelf  (2  Mace 
ii,  18),  as  well  as  from  the  stimulus  given  to  the  art  (if 
reading  among  the  Jewish  people  during  their  residence 
in  Babylon  [see  Hilkiah]  ;  the  mixed  form  of  political 
government  stiU  surviving  the  ruin  of  their  indepen- 
dence (v,  7, 18 ;  x),  the  reviving  trade  with  Tyre  (xiii, 
16),  the  agricultural  pursuits  and  wealth  of  tbe  Jews 
(v,  11;  xiii,  Id),  the  tendency  to  take  heathen  wives. 
indicating,  possibly,  a  disproportion  in  the  ninaber  €€ 
Jewish  males  and  females  among  the  retomed  captives 
(x,  30 ;  xiii,  8, 28),  the  danger  the  Jewish  language  was 
in  of  being  corrupted  (xiii,  24),  with  other  details  whidi 
only  the  narrative  of  an  eye-witness  would  have  pfe- 
served  to  us.  Some  of  these  details  give  us  inddestaQy 
information  of  great  historical  importance. 

"  (a.)  The  account  of  the  building  and  dedicatioD  «f 
the  wall  (iii,  xii)  contains  the  most  valuable  materials 
for  settling  the  topography  of  Jerusalem  to  be  found  ia 
Scripture.    See  Jkrusalgm. 

*'  (6.)  The  list  of  returned  captives  who  came  vnder 
different  leaders  from  the  rime  of  Zembbabel  to  that  of 
Nehemiah  (amounting  in  all  to  only  42,860  adoH  malea. 
and  7387  servants),  which  is  given  in  ch.  vii,  ooo vers  a 
faithful  picture  of  the  political  weakness  of  the  Jewish 
nation  as  compared  with  the  times  when  Judah  akoe 
numbered  470,000  fighting  men  (1  Chion.  xxi,  5).  It 
justifies  the  description  of  the  Palestine  Jews  as  'the 
remnant  that  are  left  of  the  captivity*  (Neh.  i,  8)»  and 
as  *  these  feeble  Jews'  (iv,  2),  and  explains  the  gieac 
difficulty  felt  by  Nehemiah  in  peopling  Jeruaalem  itself 
with  a  sufficient  number  of  inhabitants  to  pRflerve  it 
from  assault  (vii,  8, 4 ;  xi,  1, 2).  It  is  an  important  aid. 
too,  in  understanding  the  subsequent  history,  and  in  ap- 
preciating the  patriotism  and  valor  by  which  they  at- 
tained their  independence  under  the  Maccabees. 

*'  (c.)  The  lists  of  leaders,  priests,  Levites,  and  of  those 
who  signed  the  covenant,  reveal  incidentally  much  of 
the  national  spirit  as  well  as  of  the  social  habits  of  the 
captives,  derived  from  older  times.  Thus  the  lact  that 
twelve  leaders  are  named  in  Neh.  vii,  7  indicates  the 
feeling  of  the  captives  that  they  represented  the  Ihrdn 
tribes,  a  feeling  further  evidenced  in  the  expnsNcn 
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<  the  men  of  the  people  of  IsraeL*  The  entinieration  of 
twenty-one  and  twenty-two,  or,  if  Zidkijah  stands  for 
the  head  of  the  bouse  of  Zadok,  twenty-three  chief 
priests  in  x,  1-8,  xii,  1-7,  of  whom  nine  bear  the  names 
of  those  who  were  heads  of  courses  in  David^s  time 
(I  Chron.  xxiv)  [see  Jkhoiarib],  shows  how,  even  in 
their  wasted  and  reduced  numbers,  they  strugi^led  to 
preserA'e  these  ancient  institutions,  and  also  supplies  the 
reason  of  the  mention  of  these  particular  twenty-two  or 
twenty-three  names. 

"(dL)  Other  miscellaneous  information  contained  in 
this  book  embraces  the  hereditary  crafts  practiced  by 
certain  priestly  families,  e.  g.  the  apothecaries,  or  makers 
of  the  sacred  ointments  and  incense  (iii,  8),  and  the  gold- 
smiths, whose  business  it  probably  was  to  repair  the  sa- 
cred vessels  (iii,  8),  and  who  may  have  been  the  ances- 
tors, so  to  speak,  of  the  money-changers  in  the  Temple 
(John  ii,  14, 15) ;  the  situation  of  the  garden  of  the  kings 
of  Judah  by  which  Zedekiah  escaped  (2  Kings  xxv,  4), 
as  seen  in  iii,  15 ;  and  statistics,  reminding  one  of  Domes- 
day-Book, oonceroing  not  only  the  cities  and  families 
of  the  returned  captives,  but  the  number  of  their  horses, 
mules,  camels,  and  asses  (ch.  vii) :  to  which  more  might 
be  added"  (Smith). 

5.  In  respect  to  language  and  ttgle^  this  book  is  very 
similar  to  the  Chronicles  of  Ezra.  Nehemiah  has,  it  is 
true,  quite  his  own  manner,  and,  as  De  Wette  has  ob- 
served, certain  phrases  and  modes  of  expression  peculiar 
to  himself.  He  has  also  some  few  words  and  forms  not 
found  elsewhere  in  Scripture ;  but  the  general  Hebrew 
style  is  exactly  that  of  the  books  purporting  to  be  of  the 
same  age.  Some  words,  as  D^ri^SCP; "  cymbals,"  occur  in 
Chron^  Ezra,  and  Neh.,  but  nowhere  else.  31l9rn  oc- 
curs frequently  ini  the  same  three  books,  but  only  twice 
(in  Judg.  v)  besides.  nnSK  or  XPi^^aK,  "a  letter,*'  is 
common  only  to  Neh.,  £sth.,  Ezra,  and  Chron.  ^^"^2, 
and  its  Chaldee  equivalent,  K^'^S,  whether  spoken  of 
the  palace  at  Susa  or  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  are 
common  only  to  Neh.,  Ezra,  Esth.,  Dan.,  and  Chron. : 
hys  to  Neb.  and  Dan.,  and  Psa.  xlv.  The  phrase 
C^'QlSn  *^TibVL  and  tto  Chaldee  equivalent, "  the  God 
of  Heavens,"  are  common  to  Ezra,  Neh.,  and  Dan. 
T:?")Sia, "  distinctly,"  is  common  to  Ezra  and  Neh.  Such 
words  as  "IAD.  {13*^173,  0^*10.  and  such  Aramaisma  as 
the  use  of  bnn,  i,  7,  "^5a?>  V,  7,  rTl«,  V,  4,  etc,  are  also 
evidences  of  the  age  when  Nehemiah  wrote.  As  exam- 
ples of  peculiar  words  or  meanings,  used  in  this  book 
alone,  the  following  may  be  mentioned :  3  *^3^>  *'  to 
inspect,"  ii,  13, 15;  riKp,  in  the  sense  of  <«  interest,"  v, 
11;  q!ia  (in  Hiph.),«to'8hut,"  vii,  3;  l)§i«,«a  lifting 
up,"  viii,  6;  nin^H,  "praises,"  or  "choirs,"  xii,  8; 
■IS^bnri,  "a  procession,"  xii,  32;  K^P^»  in  the  sense 
of  "  reading,"  viii,  8 ;  H^XX,  for  fin'^SSjH,  xiu,  8,  where 
both  form  and  sense  are  alike  unusual.  The  Aramnan 
form,  min**,  Hiph.  of  H'l*',  for  fTl'!'^,  is  very  rare,  only 

five  other  analogous  examples  occurrmg  in  the  Heb. 
Scriptures,  though  it  is  very  common  in  Biblical  Chal- 
dee. The  phrase  O'I'an  i'nb»  O-^X,  iv,  17  (which  is 
omitted  by  the  SepL),  is  incapable  of  explanation.  One 
would  have  expected,  instead  of  Q^^sr?,  'I'^^S*  as  in  2 
Chron.  xxiii,  10.  KHTOnFin,  "  the  firehatha,"  which 
only  occurs  in  Ezra  ii,  63 ;  Neh.  vii,  65, 70 ;  viii,  9 ;  x,  1, 
is  of  uncertain  et^nnology  and  meaning.  It  is  a  term 
applied  almost  exclusively  to  Nehemiah,  and  seems  to 
be  more  likely  to  mean  "cupbearer"  than  "govemoi\" 
though  the  latter  interpretation  is  adopted  by  Gesenius 
(T'Aw.a.v.). 

The  text  of  Nehemiah  is  generally  pare  and  free 
from  corruption,  except  in  the  proper  names,  in  which 
there  is  considerable  fluctuation  in  the  orthography, 
both  as  compared  with  other  parts  of  the  same  book  and 
with  the  same  names  in  other  parts  of  Scripture ;  and 


also  in  numerals.  Of  the  latter  we  have  seen  several 
examples  in  the  parallel  passages  of  Ezra  ii  and  Neh. 
vii;  and  the  same  lists  give  variations  in  names  of 
men.  So  does  xii,  1-7,  compared  with  xii,  12,  and  with 
X,  1-8.  A  comparison  of  Neh.  xi,  8,  etc.,  with  1  Chron. 
ix,  2,  etc.,  exhibits  the  following  fluctuations :  Neh.  xi, 
4,  Athcdah  of  the  children  of  Perez  =  1  Chron.  ix,  4, 
Utkai  of  the  children  of  Perez ;  v,  5,  Maaseiah  the  son 
of  Shiloni  =  v,  5,  of  the  Shilonites,  Asaiah ;  v,  9,  Judah 
the  son  of  Senuah  (Heb.  Ha-senuah)  =  v,7,  Ilodariah 
the  son  of  Hasenuah ;  v,  10,  Jedaiah  the  son  of  Joiarib, 
Jachin = v,  10,  Jeilaiah,  Jehoiarib,'  Jachin ;  v,  18,  A  masai 
son  of  Azareel  =  v,  12,  Maasai  son  of  Jahzerah ;  v,  17, 
Micah  the  sun  ofZahdi  =  v,  15,  Micah  the  son  of  Zichri 
(comp.  Neh.  xii,  35).  To  these  many  others  might  be 
added  (Smith). 

6.  Commentaries, — The  special  cxegetical  helps  on 
the  Book  of  Nehemiah  are  not  numerous :  Bede,  In 
Nehemias  aliegorica  expontio  (in  Opp,  iv;  and  Worktf 
by  Giles,  i,  1) ;  Brenz,  Commenf,  in  Nehemus  (in  Opp, 
ii) ;  Wolphius,  In  Nehemia  librum  commentaria  (Tigur. 
1570,  foL);  Strigel,  i4  r^moitem  et  Scholia  (Lips.  1571, 
1572,  8vo) ;  Pilkington,  Escpotitio  on  certain  chapters 
(Lond.  1585,  4to;  also  in  WorkSj  p.  275);  Peropel,  Ex- 
plctnatio  [includ,  Ezra  and  Dan.]  (in  Works,  Lond. 
1585);  Rambach,  AdnotctHones  (in  his  work  on  the  O. 
T.  iii,  107);  Sanctius,  Commentarii  [includ.  Ruth,  etc.] 
(Lugd.  1628,  fol);  Ferus,  Erlddrung  (Mayence,  1619, 
8vo) ;  Crommius,  In  hist.  Nehemim,  etc.  [includ.  other 
books]  (Lovan.  1632, 4to) ;  Lombard,  Commentarius  [in- 
clud. Ezra]  (Par.  1643,  foL) ;  Trapp,  Commentarg  [in- 
clud. Ezra,  etc.]  (Lond.  1656,  foL) ;  Jackson,  ExpUma- 
tion  [includ.  Ezra  and  Esth.]  (Lond.  1657,  4to);  De 
Oliva,  Commentarii  [includ.  other  books]  (Lugd.  1664, 
1679,  2  vols.  foL) ;  Bcrtheau,  Commentary  [includ.  Ezra 
and  Esth.]  (in  the  Exeg.  Handb,  Leips.  1862,  8vo); 
Barde,  itttde  critique  et  exigHique  (Tttbing.  1861,  8vo) ; 
also,  Lange's  and  Keil  and  Delitzsch's  Bible-works,    See 

C03IMENTARY. 

Nehemi'as  (Sitpiac  v.  r.  "Saipiao),  the  Gnecized 
form  (retained  in  the  A.  Y.  of  the  Apocrjrpha)  of  the 
name  Neiikmiah  (q.  v.),  namely,  (a)  The  contemporary 
of  Zerubbabel  and  Jeshua  (1  Esdr.  v,  8);  (6)  The  gov- 
ernor, son  of  Hachaliah  (1  Esdr.  v,  40). 

Ne'hiloth  (Heb.  A'ecAtfoM',nb"'np, with  the  art,; 
the  plur.  of  nb'^ro,  which,  however,  is  not  found),  oc- 
curs only  in  the  title  of  Psa.  v,  where  the  A.  V.  renders 
"upon  Nehiloth"  (nib-^nm-bK).  The  Sept,  Aquila, 
Symmachus,  and  Theodotion  translate  inrkp  rric  kXij- 
popopovtnjgf  and  the  Vulgate,  **pro  ea  gum  hceredita* 
tern  conaequitur^  by  which  Augustine  understands  the 
Church.  The  origin  of  their  error  was  a  mistaken 
etymology,  by  which  Nehiloth  is  derived  from  bH3, 
nachdlj  "to  inherit."  Hen^tenberg  maintains  that 
the  title  with  this  derivation  has  a  mystical  or  spiritual 
meaning,  "  for  the  inheritance,"  or  "  upon  the  lots,"  i.  e. 
of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked.  Other  etymologies 
have  been  proposed  which  are  equally  unsound.  In 
Chaldee  b*^n9,  nechil,  signifies  "  a  swarm  of  bees,"  and 
hence  Jarchi  attributes  to  Nehiloth  the  notion  of  multi- 
tude, the  psalm  being  sung  by  the  whole  people  of 
IsraeL  R.  Hai,  quoted  by  Kimchi,  adopting  the  same 
origin  for  the  word,  explains  it  as  an  instrument,  the 
sound  of  which  was  like  the  hum  of  bees,  a  wind  instru- 
ment, according  to  Sonntag  (De  tit,  Psa,  p.  430),  which 
had  a  rough  tone.  MichaeUs  {SuppL  ad  Lex,  Heb,  p. 
1629)  suggests,  with  not  unreasonable  timidity,  that  the 
root  is  to  be  found  in  the  Arab,  nachala,  "  to  winnow," 
and  hence  to  separate  and  select  the  better  part,  indi- 
cating that  the  psalm,  in  the  title  of  which  Nehiloth 
occurs,  was  "  an  ode  to  be  chanted  by  the  purified  and 
better  portion  of  the  people."  It  is  most  likely,  as 
Gesenius  and  others  explain,  that  it  is  derived  (instead 
of  n%n3)  from  the  root  pbn,  chaldl, "  to  bore,  perforate," 
whence  P*)pn,  chtdU,  a  flute  or  pipe  (1  Sam.  x,  5;  I 
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Kings  i,  40),  so  that  Nehiloth  is  the  general  term  for 
perforated  wind-instruments  of  all  kinds,  as  Keginoth 
denotes  all  maimer  of  stringed  instruments.  The  title 
of  Psa.  V  is  therefore  addressed  to  the  conductor  of  the 
Temple  choir  who  played  upon  flutes  and  the  like,  and 
these  are  directly  alluded  to  in  Psa.  Ixxxvii,  7,  where 
(D'^bbh,  cholelim)  "  the  players  upon  instruments"  who 
are  associated  with  the  singers  are  properly  "  pipers*' 
or  "flute-players"  (Smith).  See  Flute.  Others,  like 
Abeu-£zra  among  rabbinical  commentators,  and  Hitzig 
among  living  scholars,  understand  it  to  be  the  name  of 
an  air  to  which  the  psalm  was  sung,  "  after,  or  accord- 
ing to,  the  inheritance."  FUrst  suggests  that  Nehiloth 
was  a  musical  choir,  having  their  chief  seat  at  a  town 
which  bore  a  cognate  name,  perhaps  Hileu  (1  Ohron. 
vi,  58;  comp.  his  explanation  of  Neginoth)  (Fairbairn). 

The  use  of  the  preposition  ^K  in  this  connection  does 
not  justify  the  rendering  "  upon,"  but  requires  us  to  un- 
derstand that  the  psalm  under  consideration  was  to  be 
chanted  in  imitation  or  in  the  style  of  (a  la)  the  air  or 
musical  instrument  in  question.    See  Psalms. 

Ne'hum  (Heb.  Neehum%  d^flS,  if  genuine,  i.  q. 
Nahum,  i.  e.  consoled,  but  prob.  by  erroneous  transcrip- 
tion for  D^in,  i.  e.  Rechum ;  Sept.  'Ivaovfij  but  most 
MSS.  have  'Saovfi ;  Vulg.  Nahum),  one  of  the  Israelites 
who  returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  vii, 
7) ;  called  Rehum  (q.  v.)  in  the  parallel  list  (Ezra  ii,  2). 

Kehush'ta  (Heb.  Nechushta'j  Knrns,  copper; 
Sept,  N««(T^a  v.r.  Nattr^a;  Vulg.  Nohetta),  the  daugh- 
ter of  Elnathan  of  Jerusalem,  wife  of  Jehoiakim,  and 
mother  of  Jehoiachin,  kings  of  Judah  (2  Kings  xxiv,8). 
li.C.  cir.  616. 

Nehush'tan  (Heb.  Nechushtan%  l^^np,  of  cop- 
per^  with  the  art. ;  Sept.  Nccer^av,  v.  r.  Heo^av  and 
even  Ncff^aXci ;  Vulg.  Noheatan),  a  contemptuous  name 
given  to  the  copper  ("brazen")  serpent  which  Moses 
had  made  during  the  plague  in  the  wilderness  (Numb. 
xxi,  8  Bq.)»  and  which  the  Israelites  worshipped  (2 
Kings  xviii,  4).  See  Brazen  Serpent.  "  One  of  the 
first  acts  of  Uezekiah,  upon  coming  to  the  throne  of 
Judah,  was  to  destroy  all  traces  of  the  idolatrous  rites 
which  had  gained  such  a  fast  hold  upon  the  people  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  his  father  Ahaz.  Among  other  objects 
of  superstitious  reverence  and  worship  was  this  singular 
metallic  effigy,  which  was  preserved  throughout  the 
wanderings  of  the  Israelites,  probably  as  a  memorial  of 
their  deliverance,  and  according  to  a  late  tradition  was 
placed  ill  the  Temple.  The  lapse  of  nearly  a  thousand 
years  had  invested  this  ancient  relic  with  a  mysterious 
sanctity  which  easily  degenerated  into  idolatrous  rever- 
ence, and  at  the  time  of  Hezekiah's  accession  it  had 
evidently  been  long  an  otyect  of  worship,  *for  unto  those 
days  the  children  of  Israel  did  bum  incense  to  it,'  or 
as  the  Hebrew  more  fully  implies,  'had  been  in  the 
habit  of  burning  incense  to  it*  (D'^'1SD)^?3  ^*^n,  had  been 
wicense-bumers).  The  expression  points  to  a  settled 
practice.  It  is  evident  that  our  translators  by  their 
rendering,  'And  he  called  it  Nehushtan,'  understood 
with  many  commentators  that  the  subject  of  the  sen- 
tence is  Hezekiah,  and  that  when  he  destroyed  the 
brazen  serpent  he  gave  it  the  name  Nehushtan,  *a 
brazen  thing,'  in  token  of  his  utter  contempt,  and  to 
impress  upon  the  people  the  idea  of  its  worthlessnesst 
This  rendering  has  the  support  of  the  Sept.  and  Vulgate, 
Junius  and  TremcUius,  MUnster,  Clericus,  and  others; 
but  it  is  better  to  understand  the  Hebrew  as  referring 
to  the  name  by  which  the  serpent  was  generally  known, 
the  subject  of  the  verb  being  indeflnite— and  one  called 
it  *  Nehushtan,^  Such  a  construction  is  common,  and 
instances  of  it  may  be  found  in  Gen.  xxv,  26;  xxxviii, 
29,  30,  where  our  translators  correctly  render  *  his  name 
was  called,'  and  in  Gen.  xlviii,  1,  2.  This  was  the  view 
taken  in  the  Targ.  Jon.  and  in  the  Peshito-Syriac,  'And 
they  called  it  Nchnshtan,' which  Bnxtorf  approves  (^Twr. 


Serp.  JSn,  cap.  vi).  It  has  the  support  of  Lather,  Pfieif- 
fer  (/>u6.  Vex.  cent.  3,  loc  5),  J.  D.  M ichaelis  {BiM/mr 
UngeL),  and  Bunsen  (^Bibdioerk\  as  weU  as  of  EwaU 
{Gisch,  iii,  622),  Keil,  Thenius,  and  most  modem  com- 
mentators" (Smith).  See  Hezbkiaii.  **The  fact  of 
the  preservation  of  the  brazen  serpent  till  the  time  of 
Hezekiah  is,  as  Bunsen  remarks,  a  sufficient  gimantce 
not  only  for  the  historical  truth  of  the  narrative  in 
Numbers,  but  also  for  the  religious  signtficaacy  of  the 
symbol;  for  had  it  been,  as  some  have  aoppoaed,  an 
image  of  Satan,  it  would  not  have  been  auflined  by 
David  or  Solomon  to  remain  {Bibehoerk^  t,  217).  The 
fact  also  that  it  is  referred  to  by  our  Lord,  as  In  aome 
sense  resembling  him  (John  iii,  14, 15),  not  only  vouches 
for  the  same  things,  but  further  imposes  on  us  the  duty 
of  seeking  in  it  a  deeper  signiiicancy  than  that  wfateb 
the  mere  narrative  of  Moses  would  lead  as  to  attach  to 
it.  We  may,  therefore,  dismiss  at  once  all  the  attempts 
of  rationalists  to  resolve  the  facts  of  the  Mosaic  nar- 
rative into  mere  ordinary  oocnrrences;  such  as  that  of 
Bauer,  who  finds  in  the  cure  of  the  Israelites  by  looking 
at  the  brazen  serpent  only  an  instance  of  the  corative 
power  of  the  imagination  {ffebr,  Ge»ck,  ii,  820).  or  that 
of  Paulus,  who  thinks  that  the  brazen  serpent  l^ii^  at 
some  distance  from  the  camp,  and  the  sight  of  it  mov- 
ing the  Israelite  who  had  been  bitten  to  walk  to  it,  the 
motion  thereby  produced  served  to  work  oflT  the  effects 
of  the  poison,  and  so  tended  to  a  cure  {Coatment.  iv,  I, 
198  sq.) ;  or  that  of  Hofmann,  who  ingeniously  anggestt 
that  the  brazen  serpent  was  the  title  of  a  rural  hospital, 
where  medicine  and  doctors  were  to  be  found  by  tho^e 
who  had  faith  to  go  for  them.  It  is  sad  t»  see  a  man 
like  Bunsen  falling  back  on  the  old  exploded  imtiooal- 
istic  explanation  of  this  occurrence.  '  The  fixing  of  the 
gaze  on  the  image  brought  the  mind  to  a  state  of  re- 
pose, and  so  made  the  bodily  cure  possible'  (BibeUta^ 
V,  217),  as  if  this  were  all !  We  may  pass  over  also  the 
notion  of  Marsham,  according  to  whom  the  serpent  of 
iM'ass  was  an  implement  of  magic  or  incantaciao  bor- 
rowed from  the  Egyptians,  who  he  says  'imprimb 
fiayti^  rtvi  iinxiapiif  ob  serpentum  incantationein  ce- 
lebrantur*  (Canon  Chron,  p.  148) ;  for  this  is  so  ptuely 
gratuitous,  and  so  opposed  to  the  narFstive  of  Moses, 
as  well  as  the  religious  principles  and  feelings  which 
he  sought  to  inculcate  (comp.  Lev.  xix,  26),  that  it 
must 'be  at  once  rejected  (see  Deyling,  Obs,  Sac  li,  210 
sq.).  The  traditionary'  belief  of  the  ancient  Jews  is 
that  the  brazen  serpent  was  the  symbol  of  salvation, 
and  that  healing  came  to  the  snfTerer  who  looked  to  it 
as  the  result  of  his  faith  in  God,  who  had  appointed 
this  method  of  cure"  (Ritto).  See  Schachan,  lie.  jrr- 
petUit  amei  tigmfibaiione  (Lubec,  17 IS);  Ndltinfr,  lie 
serp,  CBTL  Servatoris  typo  (Jen.  1759);  Huth,  iierpem 
exaUatut  non  contritioms  ted  conterendi  ima^  (Edancp. 
1758).    See  Serpent. 

Nei'Sl  [many  Ne'id^  (Heb.  Neld%  Vk*'?^,  dbeifi^ 
place  ofixod;  Sept  Nai^X  v.  r.  'Aw^,  ImyX;  Valg. 
Nehiel)t  a  town  in  the  territory  of  Asher,  near  the  soatli- 
em  or  south-eastern  border  (Josh,  xix,  27).  Eusebins 
and  Jerome  (who  call  it  the  **  village  Batoattaa^  Boire- 
avat6)  place  it  in  the  mountain  (CarmelX  sixteen  miles 
east  (N.  ?)  of  Ctesarea  Pahestina,  where  medicinal  spria|:» 
were  found  (Onomast.  s.  v.  Aniel,  'Avc^X,  the  reading  of 
the  Alexand.  MS.  of  the  Sept.  in  the  above  passage) :  a 
position  which  exactly  agrees  with  that  of  the  modem 
village  Bistan,  adjoining  the  spring  Ain-Haud,  a  shoft 
distance  east  of  Athlit  (Van  de  Velde,  Mapy.  The  d^- 
scription  of  the  boundary  is  quite  indistinct  at  thr« 
point  [see  TRres] ;  and  if  we  regard  merely  tbe  asocw 
ciated  names  Jiphtbah-el  (the  present  Jefiit)  and  Cahttl 
(now  Kabul),  we  might  locate  Neiel  at  the  modem  Misr 
(supposing  a  mere  interchange  of  liquids  in  the  naBse), 
a  village  conspicuously  situated  half-way  between  then 
(Robinson,  New  Res,  iii,  87, 108):  although  Beth-essck 
(q.  v.)  is  mentioned  immediately  before  Neiel,  and  Bes 
much  farther  interior  (at  Amkah).    Keil  {Commrvt.  m 
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Jotk.  ftd  loo,)  thinks  that  the  statement  of  the  text  as- 
signs both  these  Utter  places  a  position  south  of  the 
border  and  within  Zebalon ;  while  Kiiobel  (fiomm/mtarj 
ad  loc.  Joeh.)  is  inclined  to  identify  Neiel  with  the 
Nkah  of  Josh,  xix,  18,  which,  however,  lay  too  far  east. 
For  other  views,  see  Rosenmtlller,  Scholia,  ad  loc. 

Neigh  (^t?2C,  Uahal\  prop,  to  he  dear  or  bright; 
hence  to  emit  a  sharp  sound,  as  of  a  ahout,  so  often ; 
spoken  of  the  neighing  of  a  horse  [Jer.  viii,  16 ;  xiii,  27 ; 
I,  5,  8]  and  the  bellowing  of  a  bull  [Jer.  1^  11] ;  but  in 
both  cases  as  indicative  of  lustful  desire). 

Neighbor  (usually  9^,  rid,  elsewhere  ^  friend ;"  6 
irX»;(Tioc,  one's  nearest  dweller).  This  word  in  its  gen- 
eral sense  signifies  a  person  near,  and  one  connected  with 
IIS  by  the  bonds  of  hunuuiity,  and  whom  charity  re- 
quires that  we  should  consider  as  a  friend  and  relation 
(Deut  V,  20).  At  the  time  of  our  Saviour  the  Phari- 
sees had  restrained  the  meaning  of  the  word  neighbor 
to  those  of  their  own  nation  or  to  their  own  friends, 
holding  that  to  hate  their  enemy  was  not  forbidden  by 
the  law  (Matt,  v,  43).  But  our  Saviour  informed  them 
that  the  whole  world  were  neighbors ;  that  they  ought 
not  to  do  to  another  what  they  would  not  have  done  to 
themselves;  and  that  this  charity  extended  even  to 
enemies.  The  beautiful  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan 
is  set  forth  to  illustrate  this  principle  (Luke  x,  29-37). 
See  CiiARiTY. 

Neil,  John,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom  in 
1804  in  Antrim  Go,  Ireland.  His  parents,  emigrating  to 
the  United  States,  settled  upon  a  farm  in  Washington 
Co.,  Pa.  He  was  early  taught  the  great  truths  of  the 
Bible,  and  the  way  of  salvation  according  to  the  faith 
and  practice  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church.  He  was  educated  at  Washington  College, 
Washington,  Pa. ;  studied  theology  at  the  Associate  Ke- 
formed  Seminary  at  Alleghany  City,  Pa.;  was  licensed 
in  1836,  and  in  1888  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  three 
congregations  of  Mount  Jackson,  Centre,  and  Mahoning, 
Pa.  In  1849,  after  laboring  earnestly  and  faithfully  for 
eleven  years,  he  was  released  from  Mahoning  congre- 
gation; in  1857,  on  account  of  failing  health,  he  also 
resigned  Centre  congregation,  continuing  thereafter  his 
labors  with  the  Mount  Jackson  congregation  until  1860, 
when  he  became  unable  to  preach  and  retired  from  the 
niinbtrv.  He  died  in  1861.  Mr.  Neil  was  a  close  stu- 
dent  of  the  Scriptures.  As  a  preacher  he  was  more  in- 
structive than  attractive.  He  always  endeavored  to 
make  thorough  pulpit  preparation,  and  oilen  wrote  his 
sermons  a  second  time  before  delivery.  See  Wilson, 
Preah,  Hist  A  Imanac,  1863,  p.  361.    (J.  L,  S.) 

Neile,  John,  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  flourished 
in  the  reign  of  king  James  II  as  dean  of  Ripon.  He 
was  bom  about  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  and 
was  noted  among  his  contemporaries.  See  Stoughton, 
IkxUs.  HitL  ofEng,  u,  197. 

Neile,  Richard,  D.D.,  an  English  prelate  of  con- 
siderable note,  flourished  in  the  reign  of  king  James  I, 
u  e.  some  time  about  the  opening  of  the  17th  century. 
He  was  bom  near  the  close  of  the  16th  century,  and 
after  due  educational  training  became  a  school-teacher, 
but  afterwards  took  holy  orders,  and  rapidly  rose  to  posi- 
tions of  influence.  He  was  finally  elevated  to  the  epis- 
copate, and  successively  held  the  sees  of  Rochester, 
Lichfield  and  Coventry,  Lincoln,  Durham,  and  Win- 
chester, and  was  then  made  archbishop  of  York,  promo- 
tions which  are  said  to  have  been  secured  by  Neile  by 
DQOst  base  and  unchristian  conduct.  He  was  subser- 
vient to  the  interests  of  king  James  at  the  expense  of 
his  own  manhood,  and  is  generally  spoken  of  as  the 
ecclesiastical  courtier  of  king  James's  reign.  Says  Perry 
(^EccUs,  Hist^  i,  206),  "  If  we  were  to  write  down  against 
this  prelate  all  that  is  deliberately  said  of  him  by  his 
metropolitan,  archbishop  Abbot  (Collect's  State  Trials^ 
voL  ii),  his  character  (i.  e.  Neile's)  would  be  by  no 
means  a  flattering  one."    Abbot  was  bid  to  beware  of 
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him,  for  that  ^  he  was  ever  and  in  all  things  naught. 
That  he  did  all  the  worst  oflioes  that  ever  he  could,  and 
was  still  stirring  the  coals  to  procure  to  himself  a  repu- 
tation.'* ^  I  know  not,"  said  another,  *'  what  the  bishop 
of  Lichfield  does  among  you,  but  he  hath  made  a  shift 
to  be  taken  for  a  knave  generally  vrith  us."  Though 
the  friend  and  ally  of  Laud,  he  was  yet  far  his  inferior, 
and  Neile  is  universally  spoken  of  as  "  neither  conspic- 
uous for  learning  nor  for  diligence  in  his  oflUce.  He 
did  not  preach  once  in  twelve  years, . . .  but  knew  how 
to  please  both  James  and  Charles.  He  was  one  of  a 
class  of  men  of  whom  the  Church  of  England  can  never 
be  proud."  Archbishop  Neile  died  in  1640.  See  Perry, 
Hist,  of  the  Ch.  ofEng,  i,  191  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

NeiU,  Hugh,  an  American  divine  of  the  colonial 
period,  came  to  this  country  about  the  opening  of  the 
last  century,  and  labored  in  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey.  In  the  mother  country  he  was  a  Nonconformist, 
and  labored  for  years  as  Presbyterian  minister  both  in 
England  and  in  New  Jersey,  where  he  greatly  distin- 
guished himself.  He  was  ordained  to  holy  orders  in 
the  Anglican  establishment  in  1749  by  the  bishop  of 
London,  and  was  at  once  appointed  to  missionary  work. 
During  the  following  fifteen  years— the  extent  of  his 
work  in  this  country — his  sympathies  were  especially 
directed  to  the  negro  race,  whose  love  and  confidence  he 
gained.  He  died  about  1770.  See  Anderson,  Hist,  of 
the  Ch,  of  Eng,  m  the  Colonies  and  foreign  Dependencies 
of  the  British  Empire,  iii,  879-81, 467 ;  Hawkins,  Eccles, 
Hist,  p.  126  sq. 

Neill,  William,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Presbyterian 
divine,  was  bom  near  McKeesport,  AUeghany  Co.,  Pa., 
in  1778.  His  parents  were  killed  by  Indians  while  he 
was  yet  a  child,  so  that  he  was  raised  by  friends.  He 
was  engaged  in  a  store  at  Canonsburg,  Pa.,  when  the 
question  of  duty  being  brought  to  his  mind  and  heart 
he  soon  decided  upon  the  ministry.  He  pursued  his 
preparatory  studies  in  the  Old  Academy,  which  after- 
wards became  Jefferson  College,  Pa.;  graduated  at 
Princeton  College  in  1803,  and  acted  as  tutor  there, 
during  which  time  he  studied  theology.  In  1806  he 
was  licensed  by  the  New  Branswick  Presb3rtery ;  in  1806 
was  ordained  pastor  of  a  Church  at  Cooperstown,  N.  J. ; 
in  1809,  of  the  First  Chnrch,  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  in  1816,  of 
the  Sixth  Church,  Philadelphia,  where  he  continued  to 
labor  until  1824,  when  he  was  called  to  the  presidency  of 
Dickinson  College,  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  then  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Presbyterians.  There  Dr.  Neill  labored  for 
five  years,  when  long-continued  difficulties,  which  could 
not  be  controlled,  prompted  him  to  resign,  and  by  the 
action  of  the  trustees  the  college  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Methodists.  On  leaving  Carlisle,  in  1829,  he  be- 
came secretary  and  general  agent  for  the  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation, which  office  he  held  for  two  years.  In  speak- 
ing of  his  duties  at  that  time,  he  says,  **  I  was  their 
factotum,  had  the  office  in  my  dwelling,  kept  the  rec- 
ords, wrote  the  letters,  travelled,  preached,  collected 
funds,  and  prepared  the  reports,  without  even  a  boy  to 
go  on  errands;  but,  harder  than  all,  I  had  to 'contend 
with  the  American  Education  Society,  and  the  preju- 
dices of  the  people  against  all  denominational  boards. 
. . .  However,  we  made  some  progress;  a  few  hundred 
dollars  were  collected,  a  few  beneficiaries  were  registered, 
and  the  people  began  to  come  slowly  under  the  shadow 
of  their  own  standard."  Finding  the  work  too  hard 
and  incompatible  with  his  duty  to  his  family,  he  re- 
signed, and  in  1831  retired  to  Germantown,  and  there 
betook  himself  again  to  the  duties  of  the  pulpit.  He 
preached  until  1842,  when  he  removed  to  Philadel- 
phia, and  remained  without  charge  until  his  death, 
Aug.  8,  1860.  Dr.  Neill  was  deemed  one  of  the  most 
useful  ministers  of  his  day.  His  preaching  was  clear 
and  replete  with  Gospel  truth,  persuasive  and  tender. 
His  active  mind  often  found  expression  in  the  religious 
press.  He  published,  Lectures  on  Biblical  History 
(1846, 1866)  '^Practical  Expositi^m  of  the  Epistles  to  the 
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II  (ieSfO)i~Tlit  Diriiie  Origm  aod  AaJumlg 
o/lU  C/inUian  Retigion <_lSbi) --^A  Ditomrtt  neitw- 
«y  a  Mi-iitry  o/Fiftf  ytar,  (1857).  He  iLio  for  >«iDe 
yeareediUKlthe/Vaiyteriafi  J/ojuziw,  ud  tontributed 
p>p«n  to  HTeral  ofthe  rel^niaiu  periodicala.  After  his 
death  there  wu  pulHuhed  i  volume  <t(  bit  .Strmam  nith 
bis  Aat-ibioffraiAjl,  and  a  CommanoraliBe  Ditcoarie  by 
the  Kev.  Dr.  J.  II.  Jonea.  See  Wil»t^  Prab.  HiH. 
.4/mnn(ic,ISIil,p.lO-2i  AUUmne't  Dat.o/ Auli«ri,i.v.; 
A  mericun  Fnd>sltrian  Raaaim  Uauaruii  Vulume,  183T- 
1871,  p.  128-138,     (J.L.a> 

Nellaon,  JaiiN,  a  Scotch  roHnyr  to  religiotu  liberty, 
wa»  a  nobleman  o(  conaiderable  influence  in  GaUuvay. 
He  had  enjoyed  supenor  edueitional  adTantages,  was 
by  nature  quils  lalenled,  and  enjoyed  an  unbiemtahed 
cbiracter.  liut  he  wan  a  Covenaaler,  and  cangequeatly 
subjected  to  severe  peraecutioiia  on  the  part  of  the  An- 
glican clergy.  When  the  people  of  tialloway  roee  in 
self-defence,  he  joined  them;  and,  notvitbataadiDg  tlie 
cruel  treatment  whicb  he  and  kii  family  had  recdved 
from  Turner,  Hr.  Neilson  argued  UTenuoudy  and  luc- 
ceaefully  againit  the  pntpoeal  of  lonui  to  put  the  op- 
proior  to  dealb.  As  the  prelates  could  not  coDceJvs 
that  the  periKcuted  I'resbylenaus  would  lure  dared  ta 
rise  in  self-ilefence  unleaa  there  had  been  a  widely  ex- 
tended conspiracy,  they  delennined  to  extort  a  coofes- 
aion  nf  the  nature  and  extent  of  this  plot  from  such  of 
the  pruanen  ai  wen  certain  to  be  acquainted  with  it 
if  it  existed.  For  this  reasun  they  resolved  to  put 
Neilaon  to  the  Conure  of  the  boot,  tn  vain  did  they 
crush  hia  leg  in  this  featfuJ  engine  of  torture;  shrieking 
iiaturQ  attested  hiA  agony,  but  hia  soul  was  clear  of  the 
guilt  wherewith  be  was  charged,  and  he  would  not 
blacken  It  by  making  a  false  acknowledgment  ofa  crime 
of  which  he  was  innocent.  When  the  persecutors  found 
thst  they  could  extort  nothing  from  him  but  groans 
and  anguish,  they  condemned  him  to  Buffer,  along  with 
his  guiltlcn  rrienda,  the  aliortet  pangs  of  death.  See 
HelheringUin,  ffut,  o/(A«C*urcS  uf  Scotland,  p.  280; 
Wudrovr,  ii,  W. 

HaUiei  Brotllais.    See  HoaxviAiis. 

Neltb  is  the  name  of  tlie  female  divinity  of  aw- 
dom  among  the  ancient  Egyptians.  Her  name,  which 
means  "  1  came  fh>m  myselC,"  leads  to  the  supposition 


chiefly  worshipped  ii 

bearing  her  name.     Her  temple,  the  largest  in  Egypt, 

was  at  Sail,  the  kings  of  which  called  Ihemselves  her 

■ana.     It  was  open  to  the  sky,  and  bi«e  an  inscription, 

"  1  am  all  that  was,  and  is,  and  is  la  be ;  no  mortal  has 

lifted  up  my  veil,  and  the  fruit  which  I  brought  forth 

is  the  SUD."     Banking  next  to  Pub,  the  most  exalted 

._.  of  Egyptian  diviaitie*,  she  ia  to  | 

^^  the  female  deities  what  Puh  (q.  v.)  j 

isu  tbemsle;  and  indeed  so  doae-  | 

commingled  orconfaunded  in  some 
lepresentations  of  them  that  Neith 
miy  be  briefly  deliiied  as  the  fe- 
male counterpart  of  the  great  ifemt- 
,  iiryiu.  Ptah  is  the  primary  porer- 
KoJ  element  in  nature,  Meith  the 
primary  cowrplire  element.  He  is 
the  father  of  the  sun,  she  is  the 
mother  of  the  same  luminary,  and 
one  of  hei  titles  is  consequently 
"  the  ff^at  con-engonderer  of  the 
iun'  (Hansen,  i,  SB6;  Kenrick,  i, 
S90).  Puh  is  the  primordial  Are, 
while  Neith  is  the  primordial 
(pace  or  chaos,  self-producing,  co- 
elemal  with  him,  and  co-equal; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  "  femioine 
ether"  everj'where  diffused  as  the 
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also  JfNtt,  the  nnirenal  mXher  sod  qocen  ti  huaiu. 
Neith  wears  the  red  crown  (€  Lower  Egypt,  ■■"'^"''■g 
the  proper  seat  of  her  worship;  but  her  mnmiucBta  in 
found  in  the  upper  region  also.  By  revennng  ho-  kicn- 
glyphic  signs  NT  (L  e.  by  reading  ihem  in  tbe  EniupciB 
instead  of  the  Asiatic  manner),  may  have  beeo  fbrmed 
A  Ihtae,  the  patron  goddess  of  Atbens,  which  aty  w« 
supposed  to  have  been  founded  from  Sais.  Tbe  owl, 
ber  favorite  bird,  is  alao  found  upon  tbe  CDioage  of  the 
Delta  1  but  the  virgin  mother  of  Egypt  KCma  to  hare 
bsd  little  else  in  common  with  the  Hinerra  wtw  spniig 
full  armed  from  tbe  brain  of  Jupiter.  See  Hisebvi. 
A  status  of  Neith  is  pmerred  in  the  Egyptim  Rogo 
of  the  British  Huacnm.  Neith  is  generally  lepnnud 
in  gteen,  a  rign  that  she  was  oomtected  with  the  mds 
world,  aod  invisible  to  mortals;  a  festival  of  "  BomiBg 
Lamps"  was  held  in  her  honor.  See  Bunsen,  Eftpft 
Place  M  Hiitorn.-voL  i\  Kenrick,  Amc  Egypt  vmderAt 
PKaraoht,  vol  i ;  Roug^  in  Bena  A  rdiiologifHt  (hm- 
ritme  ann«e),  p.  40  sq. ;  Hardwiek,  CkriH  and  otkr 
MoMlert,  ii,  218  aq. ;  Baur,  Sfmholik  nd  JigHabfi^ 
vol  ii,  pC.  i,  p.  43;  IVevoT,  Ate.  t'gjipt,  p.  IM,  187,  lH. 
(J.  H.  W.) 

Netthe  is  the  name  of  a  Celtic  divinity  who  wis 
soperstitionsly  reverenced  even  in  Christian  Scocland. 
The  primitive  aigmflcacion  of  the  name  ia  (d  spost  ot 
purify  with  water,  and  the  name  was  probably  prai  to 
this  divinity  because  she  is  the  presiding  spirit  of  die 
water  element.  She  was  the  goddo*  at  fowntiiiii, 
which  to  tbis  day  are  regarded  with  puticmlar  tbis>- 
tion  over  every  part  of  the  Highlands.  "Tbe  nek,  whs 
mart  to  them  for  health,"  nys  Brand  (Papular  A  mlmai- 
tiete/Gnal8ritaU,i\,S76\''wf  "  ' 
preriding  powers  and  offer  pren 

favor.  The  presents  goienlly  coniiat  01  a  anui  paecc 
of  money  or  ■  few  flagrant  flowen."  Sec  tbe  ntidt 
Holt  Wbli, 

Nekazo,  a  Hohammedan  martyr  to  tbe  Chriatiaa 
cause,  flourished  near  the  mid^Ue  of  the  i  I  th  oeurarr. 
He  was  of  an  inSucntial  family,  but,  convinced  of  the 
errors  ofMohammedanism,  he  embraced  CbtiiUaiiity  and 
became  a  Jscobile.  His  parents  and  friends  forsook  his, 
and  he  consequently  redied  to  the  church  of  St.  Michael 
at  Moclara,  where,  afler  a  sbon  slay,  be  was  nrgKl  tn- 

Macirius.  He  refused  to  Join  them,  on  tbe  groand  of 
his  obligation  Co  pnblidy  confearing  Christ,  eepcaallr 
among  his  former  associales,  in  order  that  tbey  too  niighi 
become  Christ's  serronts  on  earth.  He  went  lo  Cairo, 
and  there  boldly  preseiiliug  himself  in  the  putdic  streeia, 
was  imprisoned  and  condemned  lo  death,  because  of  his 
apostasy.  All  efforts  to  reclaim  him,  or  lo  feign  mad- 
ness in  order  that  his  life  might  be  saved,  be  refbaed  at 
improper  means,  and  he  was  conseqaeatly  bdnaded. 
The  corpse  was  given  up  to  his  friends  and  buried  near 
tbe  church  of  Hoctara,  but  the  patriarch  Abd-el-Hes- 
siah  removed  it  within  the  building,  aod  erected  an  altar 
in  honor  of  tbe  noble  martyr.  See  Neak'a  HiM.  Bt^ 
EatL  Ck.  iPatriardtate  o/Alexamdna,  u,ii&,  716). 

ITs'kBb  <Heb.  id^  but  only  with  the  mn,  S^H; 
Sept.  roi  Nn^wa,  v.  r.  Nir^oi,  N(ut/3;  Tulg.  qma  at 
fi'ecrb),  given  in  our  version  as  one  of  the  towns  car  the 
boundaij-  of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix,SS  only),  apparendy 
between  Adami  and  JibneeL  A  great  numbo'  cf  eoa- 
menlalors,  from  Jonathan  the  Targnmiat  and  Jeroaia 
(  Vulffott  as  above)  to  Keil  {Joiaa,  ad  loc.),  bave  oka 
this  name  as  being  connected  with  the  preceding— 
Adami-ban-Nekeb  (\.  t.  Adami  [o/]  lie  Caem)  (ss 
Junius  and  Tnmellius,  "Adamni  foaaa")  ;  and  indrrd 
tbis  ia  tbe  force  of  the  accentuation  of  tbe  pnaent  He- 
brew text.  But  on  tbe  other  hand  the  Sept.  gins  tbt 
two  as  distinct,  and  in  the  Talmud  tbe  poal-bttiljcal 
names  of  each  arc  given,  that  of  haa-Ndceb  beii^  Tmib- 
datkah  (etnT^^jt,  Gtmara  HitroM.  Cod.  He^Da,  in  Rt- 

■--■■.  "  'iif  II  'ir.  T.  "f,  r'n  "rhiiari.  ritrti 
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p.  181).  Of  this  more  modern  name  Schwarz  saggests 
that  a  trace  is  to  be  found  in  **Hctzedk%,  three  English 
miles  N.  from  al-Chatti."  Hackett  suggests  Neckev, 
near  Ramah,  on  the  road  to  Akka  (^lUuat,  of  Script,  p. 
240).  Both  these  suggestions,  however,  are  superfluous. 
See  Adami. 

Neko^da  (Heb.  Nekoda%  K^lpp,  dutinffuuked; 
Sept.  'SfKtada,  v.  r.  VtxufSd  and  HitKuddv),  the  head  of 
a  family  of  the  **  Temple  servants"  who  returned  with 
Zerubbabel  from  Babylon  (Ezra  ii,  48 ;  Neh.  vii,  60). 
KC.  585.  A  man  of  the  same  name  is  mentioned  in 
Ezra  ii,  60;  Neh.  vii,  62,  as  the  progenitor  of  certain 
persons  who  on  the  return  from  Babylon  had  lost  their 
pedigree,  from  which  it  would  seem  that  they  claimed 
to  be  Israelites;  but  as  the  Nethinim  are  mentioned  im^ 
mediately  before,  and  neither  of  the  associated  names 
occurs  again,  we  may  presume  that  they  were  finally 
determined  to  be  descendants  of  the  above*named  non- 
Israelite  (see  Keil,  ad  loc).    See  Nktuikim. 

Kekoth.    See  Spices. 

K61is,  CoRNEiLLB  Frait^ois  de,  a  learned  Belgian 
prelate,  was  bom  in  Mechlin  June  6,  1786.  He  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Louvain,  and  took  the 
degree  of  licentiate  May  6, 1760.  Almost  immediately 
he  became  principal  of  the  College  of  Mechlin,  and,  in 
addition,  the  management  of  the  library  of  the  Academy 
was  intrusted  to  him.  He  made  himself  advantageous- 
ly known  to  the  literary  world  by  several  D%99ertationM 
upon  various  points  of  histoiy  and  philosophy.  He  was 
nominated  canon  of  Toumay  in  1765,  and  in  1767  vicar- 
general  of  that  city ;  he  also  held  for  a  time  the  vicari- 
ate-general  over  the  province  of  Toumaisis.  Upon  the 
exclusion  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  from  the  conntiy  in 
1773,  he  was  designated  as  a  member  of  the  royal  com- 
mission for  the  studies  instituted  at  Brussels.  The  arch- 
duke Maximilian,  afterwards  elector  of  Cologne,  having 
appreciated  his  merit  in  a  visit  that  Nelis  made  to  the 
Belgian  provinces,  signalized  him  to  the  emperor  Joseph 
II,  who  nominated  Ndlis  to  the  bishopric  of  Antwerp,  Oct. 
25, 1784.  Although  he  owed  his  elevation  to  the  house 
of  Austria,  his  conscience  was  greatly  alarmed  by  the 
religious  innovations  that  the  emperor  Joseph  II  wished 
to  introduce ;  and  as  early  as  May  22, 1786,  he  addressed 
remonstrances  to  the  government  concerning  the  order 
of  publishing  from  the  pulpit  the  proclamations  of  the 
police  and  others,  and  several  days  after  representations 
upon  the  suppression  of  societies,  processions,  and  upon 
impediments  that  invalidate  marriage.  The  same  year 
he  opposed  the  imperial  edict  which  instituted  a  new 
form  of  concoorse  for  conferring  benefices ;  later  he  wrote 
against  the  suppression  of  episcopal  seminaries.  The 
death  of  Joseph  II  wrought  some  changes,  and  on  July 
19, 1798,  Nelis,  who  had  shown  himself  one  of  the  most 
ardent  enemies  of  France,  wrote  to  the  emperor  Francis 
n  to  justify  and  excuse  his  conduct  during  the  Braban- 
9onne  revolution.  The  21st  of  April  following  he  went 
to  Brussels,  where  the  states  were  convened,  and  was 
cordially  welcomed  by  the  emperor.  But  the  revo- 
lution advanced  rapidly,  and  at  the  approach  of  the 
French  army  N^lis,  who  had  everything  to  fear,  fled  in 
baste  from  Antwerp,  June  28, 1794.  He  sought  first  an 
asylum  at  Breda,  but  could  not  long  remain  in  that 
town,  and  made  his  way  to  Rotterdam,  and  in  1795 
went  over  into  Germany.  After  having  sojourned  sev- 
;  end  months  at  G<5ttingen  and  at  Osnabrttck,  then  in 
'  Switzerland  at  Zurich,  near  Lavater,  of  whom  he  was 
an  intimate  friend,  he  passed  to  Bavaria,  and  shortly 
'  after  to  Italy,  where  he  dwelt  successively  at  Florence, 
Parma,  Bol<^na,  Rome,  and  Naples.  He  found  at  last 
a  welcome  hospitality  in  a  convent  of  Camaldules  near 
Florence,  where  he  died,  August  21,  1798.  We  have 
among  the  works  of  this  prelate,  JtlogefuMbre  de  Pem' 
jtereur  Francois  I  (Louvain,  1765,  4to,  in  Latin ;  Brus- 
sels, 1766, 4to^  in  Latin  and  French) : — ^loge  fvmkhre  de 
MarU'Therete  (Brussels,  1780,  4to  and  8vo).  This 
eulogy,  written  in  French,  is  considered  moch  superior 


to  the  one  composed  by  the  abb^  de  Boismont  i^Bdgica- 
rum  rerum  ProdromuSf  sive  de  hut4>ria  Belffica  ejutque 
icriptonbus  praecipuia  commentatio  (Parma,  1795,  8vo). 
M.  de  ReiiTenberg  paid  it  the  greatest  eulogy  in  his  edi- 
tion of  the  Chronique  rimee  de  Philippe  Afovskes: — 
VAveu^  de  la  Montagne^  ou  entretiens  phUosopkiques 
(1789, 1793,  2  vols.  8vo;  enlarged  edition,  Parma,  1795, 
8vo;  Rome,  1797,  4to).  In  the  collections  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Brussels,  1777,  and  following  y^ar,  are  found  the 
following,  by  N^lis :  Mhwirt  sur  Vancim  Brahcmi ;  sur 
la  vigogne  et  Pamilioration  de  not  lainea ;  sur  la  pierre 
BrtmekatU  dam  le  Toumaitig;  ear  la  eonstitution  mwii' 
apak  et  mr  les  privileges  acconUs  aux  viUes  des  Pays^ 
Bos ;  sur  lea  icoks  H  sur  les  Hudes  d'hufaanites.  We  also 
have  from  Nelis  numerous  Mandements  and  Lettrespas^ 
toralesy  either  in  Flemish  or  in  French.  Among  the 
manuscripts  that  he  has  left,  two  especially  are  of  in- 
terest, QuestioKum  Casnaldulensium  lilni  quatuor,  and 
Europa  fata,  mores,  discipUna,  ah  ineutUe  scbcuIo  X  V 
usque  adfmem  smculi  XVIII,  These  two  works  were 
on  the  point  of  being  published  when  death  removed 
their  author,  who  bequeathed  them  to  the  convent  of 
the  CaraalduleS)  where  he  had  found  an  asylum.  See 
Synopsis  actorum  eodesia  Antwerpiensis,  etc.,  by  De 
Ram ;  Afemaires  de  VA  cademie  des  Sciences  de  BruxeUes, 
passim ;  Documents  particuliers, — Hoefer,  JVour.  Biog» 
GenSralcy  s.  v. 

Neller,  Gboro  Christoph,  Cotmf,  a  German  can- 
onist, was  bom  at  Aub  (bishopric  of  WUrzburg)  in  1710. 
He  entered  holy  orders  in  17^,  was  nominated  professor 
of  the  canon  law  at  Treves,  where  he  received  a  canon- 
icate;  he  next  became  counsellor  of  the  elector  of 
Treves,  and  was  then  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  cmmt 
palatine.  He  died  at  Treves  in  1788.  We  have  of  his 
works,  Principia  juris  publici  ecdesiasHci  Caiholicorum 
ad  staium  Germania  accommodata  (Frankfort,  1746  and 
1768,  8vo):— Zte  Concordatis  Germania  (Treves,  1748) : 
— De  Jurisprudentia  Trevirorum  sub  Romanis  (ibid. 
1752): — De  Jurisprudentia  Trevirorum  Belgica  (ibid. 
1752): — JuritprudenUa  Trevirorum  aniC'Romana,  sub 
Romanis,  sub  Francis  et  sub  Germanis,  in  the  Prodromus 
historia  Trevirensis  of  Montbeim: — Kurzer  Unterricht 
von  den  aU'romiscken,Jrdnkischen,  irierischen  und  rheitt' 
Idndischen  Pfemdgen  und  UelUm  fibid.  1763):— />». 
seriatio  in  Dagoberti  diploma  Ilorrense  (ibid.  1770) : — 
many  juridical  dissertations,  united  in  one  collection, 
published  at  Treves  in  1776  (4to).  See  Meusel,  Lex- 
ikon,  s.  v.;  Weidlich,  Nachrichten,  voL  ii  and  iv. — 
Hoefer,  Nouv»  Biog.  Generale,  s.  v. 

Nelli,  Nello,  an  Italian  painter  of  Pisa  who  flour- 
ished in  the  18th  century,  is  remembered  as  the  author 
of  a  Madonna  painted  on  panel  in  the  old  church  of 
Tripalle  at  Pisa,  signed  Neru*  Nellus  de  Pisa  mepinxit, 
1299.     See  Spooner,  Biog,  HisL  ^  the  Fine  A  rts,  ii,  616. 

Nelli,  Suora  FlateUa,  an  Italian  paintress  of  a 
noble  family,  who  devoted  herself  to  religious  as  well  as 
to  secular  art,  was  bom  at  Florence  in  1523.  She  be- 
came a  nun  in  the  Dominican  Convent  of  St.  Catherine 
at  Florence,  and  without  other  assistance  than  a  collec- 
tion of  designs  by  Fra.  Bartolomeo  di  S.  Marco,  she  at- 
tained considerable  excellence  in  painting.  Her  pro- 
ductions are  generally  in  the  style  of  that  artist,  although 
she  also  imitated  other  masters.  Among  them  are  a 
picture  of  the  Crucifixion,  with  a  number  of  small  fig- 
ures finished ;  a  Dwxntfrom  the  Cross,  said  to  be  after 
a  design  by  Andrea  del  Sarto  in  the  church  of  her  order 
at  Florence;  and  an  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  of  her  own 
composition,  possessing  great  inerit.  She  died  in  1588. 
See  Spooner,  Biog,  Hist,  of  the  Fine  Arts,  ii,  613. 

Nello,  Bernardo  di  Gio  Falconi,  an  old  painter 
of  Pisa,  whose  works  were  mostly  of  a  religious  character, 
flourished  about  1390.  He  was  a  distinguished  artist  in 
his  rime,  and  Lanzi  says  he  still  merits  consideration. 
He  painted  many  pictures  in  the  Cathedral  at  Pisa.  He 
is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Nello  di  Vcami,  who  with 
other  Pisan  artists  painted  in  the  Campo  Santo  in  the 
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14th  century.     See  Spooner,  Biog,  ffitt,  of  the  Fine 
ArtSf  ii,  614. 

Nelson,  David,  M.D.,  an  American  Presbyterian 
minister  ami  educator,  was  bom  near  Jonesborough,  in 
East  Tennessee,  Sept.  24,  1798.  He  was  educated  at 
Washington  College,  and  after  graduating  in  Philatiel- 
phia  returned  to  Kentucky  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  in- 
tending to  practice  medicine;  but  the  war  of  1812  hav- 
ing commenced,  he  Joined  a  Kentucky  regiment  as  sur- 
geon, and  proceeded  to  Canada.  He  afterwards  accom- 
panied the  army  of  generals  Jackson  and  Coffee  to  Ala- 
bama and  Florida,  and  after  the  establishment  of  peace 
settled  finally  at  Jonesborough,  where  he  resumed  his 
medical  practice  with  great  success.  While  away  at 
war  he  had  become  estranged  from  his  early  religious 
convictions,  and  in  part  at  least  espoused  infidel  theories. 
He  now  became  more  seriously  convinced  of  his  depen- 
dence on  God,  and,  reawakened  and  converted,  he  de- 
termined to  forsake  a  lucrative  professional  career  for 
the  purpose  of  entering  the  ministry,  and  was  licensed 
to  preach  in  April,  1825.  He  preached  for  some  three 
years  in  Tennessee,  where  he  was  at  the  same  time  con- 
nected with  the  Calvinistic  Magazvie,  published  at 
Bogersville.  In  1828  he  became  pastor  of  the  church 
of  Danville,  Ky.,  succeeding  his  brother  SamueL  In 
1880  he  removed  to  Missouri,  and  was  chiefly  instru- 
mental in  establishing  Marion  College,  of  which  he  be- 
came the  first  president.  In  188i)  Dr.  Nelson,  who  was 
a  warm  emancipationist^  owing  to  a  disturbance  growing 
out  of  the  slavery  question,  removed  to  Illinois,  and  at 
Oakland,  near  Quincy,  established  an  institute  for  the 
education  of  3roung  men,  especially  for  such  as  were  pre- 
paring to  become  missionaries.  Here  he  exhausted  bis 
pecuniary  means,  and  died  Oct.  17, 1844.  His  most  re- 
markable work  is  his  CauMe  and  Cure  oflnfiddity  (1836 
and  often).  The  manuscript  of  WeaUk  and  Honor,  which 
he  intended  for  publication,  was  lost  after  it  passed  from 
his  hands.  He  also  wrote  many  occasional  articles  on 
missions,  baptism,  etc,  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Obterver  and  other  papers  of  the  day.  See 
Sprague,  Annals  of  the  American  PulpU,  iv,  677;  Hitt, 
cf  Pretbifteriamsm  in  Kentucky,  p.  880.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Nelson,  John  (l),  an  eminent  Methodist  lay  preach- 
er, was  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  a&istants  of  the  Wesleys 
in  their  evangelical  movement  in  the  last  century.  He 
is  generally  acknowledged  the  chief  founder  of  Method- 
ism in  Yorkshire,  a  portion  of  England  in  which  it  has 
had  signal  success  down  to  our  day.  Nelson  was  born 
near  the  close  of  the  17th  century.  He  was  the  de- 
scendant of  humble  but  honorable  parentage,  and  was 
early  apprenticed  to  a  stone-mason,  a  trade  at  which  he 
became  proficient^  and  at  which  he  worked  nearly  all 
^is  life,  even  in  the  midst  of  his  evangelizing  labors. 
He  was  converted  under  the  preaching  of  John  Wesley 
in  1711,  a€  Moorfields.  Nelson's  home  was  in  BristoL 
He  had  led  an  upright  life  from  his  youth,  and  had 
at  the  time  of  his  conversion  an  humble  but  a  hap- 
py home,  a  good  wife,  good  wages,  good  health,  and  a 
stout  English  heart.  He  had  long  been  distressed  by 
the  sense  of  moral  wants  which  his  life  failed  to  meet 
until  the  light  came  under  the  preaching  of  Wedey. 
The  sad  and  trying  dajrs  of  Nelson  are  thus  narrated 
by  his  biographer:  *'  Something  he  believed  there  must 
be  in  true  religion  to  meet  the  wanta  of  the  soul,  others 
wise  man  is  more  unfortunate  than  the  brute  that 
perishe&  Absorbed  in  such  meditations,  this  untutored 
mechanic  wandered  in  the  fields  after  the  worlc  of  the 
day,  discussing  to  himselF  questions  which  had  employ- 
ed and  ennobled  the  thoughts  of  Plato  in  the  groves  of 
the  Cephissus,  and  agitated  by  the  anxieties  that  had 
stirred  the  souls  of  Wesley  and  his  associates  at  Oxford. 
His  conduct  was  a  mysterj-  to  his  less  thoughtful  fellow- 
workmen.  He  refused  to  share  in  their  gross  indulgen- 
ces; they  cursed  him  because  he  would  not  drink  as 
they  did.  He  bore  their  insults  with  a  calm  philos- 
ophy ;  but  having  as  '  brave  a  heart  as  ever  English- 


man was  blesaed  with'  (South^),  he  would  sot  aDov 
them  to  infringe  on  his  lights;  and  when  they  took 
away  his  tools,  determined  that  if  he  would  not  drink 
with  them  he  should  not  work  while  they  were  caioiB- 
ing,  he  fought  with  several  of  them  until  they  were  coo- 
tent  to  let  him  alone  in  his  inexplicable  gravity  and 
courage.  He  also  went  from  church  to  church,  for  he 
was  still  a  faithful  churchman,  but  met  no  answers  to 
his  profound  questions.  He  visited  the  chapda  of  ail 
classes  of  Dissenters,  but  the  quiet  of  the  Quaker  wor- 
ship could  not  quiet  the  voice  that  spoke  through  his 
conscience,  and  the  splendor  of  the  Roman  ritual  sooo 
became  but  irksome  pomp  to  him.  He  tried,  he  tells  oi, 
all  but  the  Jews,  and  hoping  for  nothing  from  them,  re- 
solved to  adhere  steadily  to  the  Chuuch,  reguUting  his 
life  with  strictness,  spending  his  leisure  in  reading  and 
prayer,  and  leaving  his  final  fate  unsolved.  Whitefidd's 
eloquence  at  Moorfields,  however,  attracted  him  thither, 
but  it  did  not  meet  his  wants.  He  loved  the  great 
orator,  he  tells  us,  and  was  willing  to  fight  for  him 
against  the  mob,  but  his  mind  only  sank  deeper  uto 
perplexity.  He  became  morbidly  deapondeot ;  he  aicpt 
little,  and  often  awoke  from  his  horrible  dreuns  drip- 
ping with  sweat  and  shivering  with  terror.  Wesky 
came  to  Moorfields;  Nelson  gazed  upon  him  with  inex- 
pressible interest  as  he  ascended  the  platform^  ^loked 
back  his  hair,  and  cast  his  eye  directly  opon  him. 
'  My  heart,'  he  says, '  beat  like  the  pendulum  of  a  dock, 
and  when  he  spoke  I  thought  his  whole  disooune  was 
aimed  at  me.'  *  This  man,'  he  said  to  himaelf,  *  gu  tell 
the  secrets  of  my  heart ;  he  has  shown  me  the  reoiedy 
for  my  wretchedness,  even  the  blood  of  Christ.*  He 
now  became  more  than  ever  devoted  to  religious  duties^ 
and  soon  found  the  peace  of  mind  he  had  so  long  been 
seeking.  He  records  with  dramatic  int^est  the  dtseos- 
sions  and  efforts  of  his  acquaintances  to  prereiit  him 
from  going  too  far  in  religion.  They  seem  to  hmre 
been  mostly  an  honest,  simple  daas  like  himself;  tber 
thought  he  would  become  unfit  for  bumneesi,  and  that 
poverty  and  distress  would  fall  upon  his  family.  Tbey 
wished  he  had  never  heard  Wesl^,  who,  they  predicted, 
would  '  be  the  ruin  of  him.'  He  told  them  that  be  had 
reason  to  bless  God  that  Wesley  was  ever  bom,  far  by 
hearing  him  he  had  become  sensible  that  his  baaiBess 
in  this  world  was  to  get  well  out  of  it.  The  family  with 
whom  he  lodged  were  disposed  to  expel  him  from  the 
house,  for  they  were  afraid  some  mischief  would  eome 
on  either  themselves  or  him  from  *  so  much  praying  aasl 
fuss  as  he  made  about  religion.'  He  procured  mooey 
and  went  to  pay  them  what  he  owed  them,  and  take 
his  leave ;  but  they  would  not  let  him  escape ;  *  What  if 
John  is  right,  and  we  wrong?'  was  a  Dataral  qoestios 
which  they  asked  among  themselvea.  '  If  God  has  done 
for  you  anything  more  than  for  us,  show  us  how  we  may 
find  the  same  mercy,'  asked  one  of  them.  He  was  soaa 
leading  them  to  hear  Wesley  at  Moorfields.  One  of 
them  was  made  partaker  of  the  same  grace,  and  he  ex- 
pressed the  hope  of  meeting  both  in  heavoo.  With 
much  simplicity,  but  true  English  determioatioa.  he 
adhered  to  his  religions  principles  at  any  riak.  His  em- 
ployer required  work  to  be  done  during  the  Sabbath  oa 
the  exchequer  building,  declaring  that  the  kings  bm»> 
ness  required  haste,  and  that  it  was  usual  in  aoch  eases 
to  work  on  Sunday  for  his  majesty.  Nelson  replied  that 
he  would  not  work  on  the  SabbaUi  for  any  man  in  Eb;^- 
land,  except  to  quench  fire,  or  something  that  reqniRd 
the  same  immediate  help.  His  employer  threatened 
him  with  the  loss  of  his  bnnnesa.  He  replied  that  he 
would  rather  starve  than  offend  God.  'What  hast  tfaoa 
done  that  thou  makest  such  an  ado  about  icligipaV 
asked  his  employer;  *I  always  took  thee  for  an  honest 
man,  and  could  trust  thee  with  five  hnndred  poimds.' 
'  So  you  might,'  replied  the  sturdy  Methodist,  *asd  mA 
have  lost  one  penny  by  noe.'  'But  I  have  a  vone 
opinion  of  thee  now  than  ever,'  resmned  the  tmfkjyei. 
*  Master,'  replied  Nelson,  *  I  have  the  odda  of  yoa  there. 
for  I  have  a  much  worse  opiiiion  of  myadf  thioi  joa  cs 
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have.'     The  honest  man  was  not  dismtased,  nor  again 
asked  to  work  on  Sunday,  nor  were  any  of  his  fellow- 
workmen."    Immediately  after  bis  convernon  he  wrote 
to  hb  wife,  who  was  in  the  country,  and  to  all  his  kin- 
dred,  explaining  his  uew  method  of  life,  and  exhorting 
them  to  adopt  it.     Soon  after  he  went  to  visit  them  at 
Bristol,  and  was  met  with  considerable  opposition.   But 
he  was  only  the  more  encouraged  to  holy  living,  and 
faithfully  studied  the  sacred  writings  to  fortify  himself 
in  his  new  opinions.     Ere  long  his  friends  were  con- 
verted, and  he  held  meetings  in  his  house,  reading,  ex- 
horting, and  praying  with  such  of  his  neighbors  as 
would  come  to  hear.     The  number  soon  increased  so 
considerably  that  he  was  obliged  to  stand  in  his  door  in 
order  to  reach  all  who  were  within  the  house  and  in  the 
yard.    In  a  very  short  time  the  character  of  the  com- 
munity^ began  to  change ;  ale-houses  were  deserted,  and 
six  or  seven  converts  made  weekly.    But  not  only  the 
|)eople  had  changed,  Nelson  himself  had  become  an- 
other man ;  his  sermons  from  being  qiute  private  had 
become  public ;  indeed,  he  had  become  a  preacher,  and 
one  of  such  power  that  Wesley,  when  hearing  of  the 
success  attending  Nelson's  modest  labors,  set  out  at  once 
to  visit  and  direct  him.     Nelson  was  made  one  of  Wes- 
ley's helpers,  and  the  band  of  rustic  followers  one  of  his 
united  societies.    Thus  Methodism  started  in  Yorkshire, 
and  thus  opened  the  career  of  one  of  the  ablest  lay- 
preachers  in  modem  times.     Nelson's  labors  were  so 
suooessful  that  Wesley  invited  him  to  leave  his  home 
and  assist  in  spreading  Methodism  in  other  parts  of 
England,  and  soon  he  became  almost  as  abundant  in 
labors  and  sufferings  as  the  Wesleys,  and  his  influence 
over  the  working  classes  equal  to  that  of  John  Wesley 
himself.    Not  even  Whitefield  possessed  more  power 
over  the  common  people.     Indeed,  "without  Nelson 
and  similar  lay-preachers,  Methodism  could  not  have 
been  sustained  as  it  was.     The  souls  which  the  lead- 
ers of  the  movement  saved,  were  by  these  more  care- 
fully matured'*  (Skeats,  p.  872,  873).     Nelson's  good- 
senne,  cool  courage,  sound  piety,  and  apt  speech  secured 
him  success  wherever  he  went.     He  spread  Methodism 
not  only  in  Yorkshire,  but  in  Cornwall,  Lincolnshire, 
Lancashire,  and  other  counties.     He  was  a  man  of  such 
genuine  spirit  and  popular  tact  that  his  worst  opposers 
usually  became  his  best  friends.     Like  Wesley  and 
Whitefield,  he  was  persecuted  and  annoyed  by  the  es- 
tablished clergy  and  their  tools.     His  house  at  Bristol 
-was  palled  down ;  at  Nottingham  squibs  were  thrown 
in  his  face ;  at  Grimsby  the  rector  headed  a  mob  to  the 
beat  of  the  town  drum,  and,  after  supplying  them  with 
beer,  called  upon  them  to  "  fight  for  the  Church."  Fight- 
ing for  the  Church  meant  the  demolition  of  the  house  in 
which  Nelson  was  living,  and  its  windows  were  forth- 
with pulled  down  and  the  furniture  destroyed  (Nelson's 
Journal,  p.  92).     But  the  preaching  of  the  Yorkshire 
mason  soon  stopped  all  such  proceedings.    The  drum- 
mer of  Grimsby,  who  had  been  hired  by  the  rector  to 
beat  down  Nelson's  preaching  on  the  day  after  the  riot, 
was  (me  of  the  witnesses  of  its  power.    After  beating  for 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  he  stood  and  listened,  and  soon 
the  tears  of  penitence  were  seen  rolling  down  his  cheeks. 
Such  was  Nelson's  power  over  his  audience.     The 
clergy,  determined  to  stay  his  influence,  finally  caused 
him  to  be  impressed  into  the  army,  on  his  return  to 
Bristol,  as  a  vagrant,  without  visible  means  of  living. 
Though  he  protested  and  tried  to  prove  this  charge  un- 
just, he  was  yet  taken  and  made  a  soldier.    But  even  in 
his  bonds  Nelson  did  not  cease  to  preach ;  and  when  he 
-was  forcibly  compelled  to  wear  the  uniform,  he  boldly 
declared  that  he  despised  war,  and  that  no  one  could 
ever  compel  him  to  enter  any  other  service  than  that  of 
the  Prince  of  Peace,  to  whom  he  had  dedicated  himself. 
>f  e  remained  a  preacher  even  amid  the  din  of  arms,  ad- 
monished his  comrades  against  cursing  and  other  sins, 
«li8tiibttted  tracts  among  them,  and  appointed  prayer- 
meetings.    All  this  involved  him  in  new  sufferings  and 
persecutions,  and  he  finally  sank  in  the  midst  of  this  ill- 


treatment  ;  and  when,  in  order  to  save  his  life,  it  became 
necessary  to  dismiss  him  in  1744,  he  again  resumed 
evangelizing  labors,  but  died  before  the  dose  of  that 
vear.  See  Stevens,  Hist,  of  Methodism,  i,  136, 176, 193, 
206,  227,  249;  ii,  168;  Southey,  Life  of  Weslei/,  chap, 
xiv;  Skeats,  Hist,  of  the  Free  Churches  ofEng,  p.  873; 
Hurst's  Hagenbacb,  Ch.  Hist,  of  the  IM  and  l^th  Cen- 
turies, i,  468  sq.;  Porter,  Compendium  of  Afethodism,  p. 
48  sq.    See  also  his  own  JoumaL    (J.  H.  W.) 

Nelson,  John  (2),  D.D.,  an  American  Congrega- 
tional minister,  was  bom  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  in  1786, 
and  graduated  at  Williams  College.  In  1818  he  was  or- 
dained pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Leicester, 
where  his  whole  ministerial  life,  extending  over  a  period 
of  fifty-eight  years,  was  passed.  He  died  I>ec.  6, 1871. 
From  1844  he  had  a  colleague,  and  for  eighteen  years 
previous  to  his  death  was  an  invalid.  S^  Appleton*s 
Annual  CycUtpcBdia,  1871,  p.  691. 

Nelson,  Joseph,  LL.D.,  an  American  educator, 
was  bom  about  1794,  and  was  educated  at  Rutgers  Col- 
lege, New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  class  of  1816.  He  was  made 
professor  of  languages  in  1826,  but  resigned  this  position* 
in  1829.  He  was  a  distinguished  classical  scholar  and 
teacher.  During  his  professorship  in  Rutgers  College 
he  was  blind,  yet  so  thoroughly  versed  in  his  authors 
and  so  capable  as  an  instmctor  that  he  was  enabled  to 
perform  the  duties  of  his  chair  with  great  acceptance. 
His  other  senses  were  remarkably  acute.  It  is  said  that 
he  could  accurately  tell  the  size  of  a  room  by  the  sound 
of  the  stamp  of  his  foot  upon  the  floor.  He  retired  from 
active  duty  at  the  close  of  his  professorship,  and  died 
in  the  city  of  New  York  in  1830.     (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Nelson,  Matthe'W,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Protestant  Church,  was  bom  in  Prince  Edward  County, 
Ya.,  April  7, 1781.  In  1796  his  father,  colonel  Ambrose 
Nelson,  a  d^cendant  of  the  '*  old  Scotch  Tom,"  removed 
to  Danville,  Ky.  Together  with  his  brother  Thomas, 
who  was  bom  in  1779,  Matthew  was  converted  in 
1801-1802,  and  together  these  brothers  were  baptized 
while  upon  their  knees  in  the  Kentucky  River.  They 
exhibited  such  interest  in  the  promotion  of  holy  living 
that  they  were  shortly  after  licensed  to  exhort  by  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  which  they  had  joined, 
and  in  a  very  brief  period  were  made  preachers  and  ad- 
mitted into  the  Kentucky  Conference  by  bishop  McKen- 
dree.  Thomas  preached  for  several  years  in  Ohio,  Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  when  his 
health  failed,  and  he  was  placed  on  the  superannuated 
list.  He  then  went  South,  and  the  time  and  place  of 
his  death  are  not  known.  Matthew  preached  until  1816, 
when  he  located.  When  the  question  of  lay-represen- 
tation first  agitated  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
he  took  sides  for  the  reform,  and  was  elected  delegate 
for  Kentucky  to  the  Baltimore  Convention.  He  was  a 
member  of  that  body  when  it  formed  the  constitution 
of  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church,  and  thereafter  his 
membership  was  in  tiiat  branch  of  Methodism.  He 
made,  however,  no  distinction  in  his  treatment  of  Meth- 
odists, and  his  house  was  the  home  of  Methodist  preach- 
en  generally.  In  1887  he  removed  to  Rutherford  Co., 
Tenn.,  and  there  continued  to  be  the  same  zealous  pro- 
moter of  Methodism.  He  died  in  1866.  His  children 
Joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  without  any 
opposition  on  his  part.  See  McFerrin,  Methodism  tn 
TVttiwsMf,  ii,  134-137.    (J  H.W.) 

Nelson,  Robert,  a  pious  and  learned  English 
divine,  noted  as  the  author  of  various  works  in  practi- 
cal divinity  which  have  long  been  held  in  very  high 
estimation,  was  bom  at  London  June  22,  1666.  He 
studied  at  St.  Paul's  School,  London,  and  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  and  was  while  a  young  man  elect- 
ed a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  was  intimate 
with  Halley,  with  whom  he  travelled  in  France  and 
Italy.  While  at  Rome  he  met  with  and  married  in 
1682  Lady  Theophila  Lucy,  widow  of  a  baronet,  and 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Berkeley.    This  lady,  under  the 
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inflaeoce  of  the  celebrated  French  Romaniat,  Bossoet — 
an  intimate  friend  of  Nelson  —  some  time  after  their 
marriage  became  a  Roman  Catholic,  to  his  great  grief. 
Nelson's  mind  had  been  much  occupied  vri^  the  con- 
sideration of  both  the  practical  and  controversial  points 
in  divinity,  and  his  chief  friends  were  eminent  divines 
in  the  English  Church,  particularly  Bull,  Uickes,  Lloyd, 
and  Tillotsoo— the  last  was  one  of  his  most  valued  as- 
sociates. Nelson  not  only  employed  his  own  powers  of 
persuasion,  both  verbal  and  literary,  but  called  in  the 
aid  of  his  friend,  archbbhop  Tillotson;  both  were,  how- 
ever, unsuccessful,  the  lady  continuing  in  the  Romish 
communion  till  her  death.  His  first  work,  Traruub- 
ttanticUion  contrary  to  Scripture,  or  the  Protestants 
Answer  to  the  Seeker's  Request  (1688),  appears  to  be  the 
substance  of  his  considerations  on  thb  subject.  Ue 
was  strongly  attached  to  king  James  II.  Ue  was  the 
zealous  promoter  of  all  works  of  charity,  having  the 
ability  as  well  as  the  disposition  to  give  what  true  be- 
nevolence prompted.  In  helping  to  build  churches, 
found  schools,  disseminate  useful  books,  and  enforce  the 
laws  against  crime,  he  worked  most  effectually.  At 
'  the  Revolution  he  scrupled  to  take  the  oaths  to  king 
William,  and  remained  a  nonjuror  till  the  year  1709, 
when  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Lloyd,  the  last  survivor  of 
the  deprived  nonjuring  bishops,  except  Dr.  Keen,  he 
by  Dr.  Keen*8  advice  returned  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land as  then  established.  He  died  Jan.  16,  1715,  at 
Kensington,  and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  St. 
George  the  Martyr  by  the  Foundling  Hospital.  Robert 
Nelson  wrote  A  Companion  for  the  Festieals  and  Fasts 
of  the  Church  of  England^  etc.  (16th  ed.  Loud.  1786, 
8vo).  It  is  still  one  of  the  best  works  of  the  kind; 
several  abridgments  of  it  have  appeared.  Bickersteth 
praises  it,  but  deplores  the  "great  want  of  evangelical 
principles  and  unction"  (Christian  Student,  p.  429), 
probably  because  Nelson  espouses  Bull's  views  on  justi- 
fication : — The  Practice  of  true  Devotion  in  RelaHon  to 
the  End  as  well  as  the  Means  of  Reliffion,  etc.  (7th  ed. 
Lond.  1726,  12mo)  -.--The  great  Duty  of  frequenting  the 
Christian  Sacrifcej  and  the  Nature  of  (he  Preparation 
required  (5tb  cd.  Lond.  1714,  12mo): — An  Address  to 
Persons  of  Quality  and  Estate  (Lond.  1715,  %Yo)\—Th€ 
whole  Duty  of  a  Christian,  hy  way  of  Question  and  An- 
swer  (9th  ed.  Lond.  1727, 12mo)  '.—Instructions  for  them 
that  come  to  be  Confirmed  (Lond.  1823, 12mo).  He  pub- 
lished also  a  Life  of  Bishop  Bull,  U^ether  with  the 
latter's  works  (Lond.  1714,  3  vols.  8vo;  see  Debary, 
History  of  the  Ch,  of  England,  1685-1717,  p.  846  sq.), 
and  the  works  otKettlewell  (Lond.  1719, 2  vols.  foL).  See 
Secretan,  Life  of  Nelson,'  Feny,  Hist,  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  iii,  69;  Palin,  Hist,  of  the  Church  of  England, 
1688-1717,  p.  87  sq. ;  Engl  Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  Darling,  Cydop. 
Bibliog.u,  2106,    (J.H.W.) 

Nelaon,  Stephen  Smith,  an  American  Baptist 
minuter,  was  bom  in  Middleborough,  Mass.,  Oct.  5, 
1772,  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1794,  and  was 
licensed  to  preach  in  1796.  After  supplying  the  Church 
at  Hartford  for  two  years,  he  was  oidained  pastor  there 
in  1798,  occasionally  preaching  in  the  neighborhood, 
particularly  at  Middletown.  While  in  Hartford  he  took 
an  active  part  in  preparing  ^  the  Baptist  Petition,"  an 
address  to  the  Legislature  on  the  subject  of  the  griev- 
ances of"  Dissenters"  from  the  "  Standing  Order,"  which 
finally  severed,  in  Onnecticut  at  least,  the  union  between 
Church  and  State  in  1818.  He  was  also  appointed  to 
prepare  and  forward  a  congratulatory  address  to  Mr. 
Jefferson  on  his  election  as  president  of  the  United 
States.  In  1801  he  resigned  his  charge  in  Hartford,  and 
became  principal  of  a  large  academy  at  Sing  Sing  (then 
Mount  Pleasant),  but  in  consequence  of  the  war  with 
Great  Britain  be  removed  in  1815  to  Attleborough, 
Mass.,  where  his  labors  were  very  succes^ul,  and  he 
afterwards  had  for  a  while  charge  successively  of  the 
churches  in  Plymouth,  Mass.,  and  Canton,  Conn.  In 
1825  he  removed  to  Amherst,  Mass.,  where  he  continued 


preaching  oceasionaUy  ontil  his  death.  Dee.  8^  185& 
See  Spragne,  A  nnals  of  the  A  mer.  Pm^y  vi,  86& 

Nelson,  T^odEy  Theophila.  SeeNEL80K,RoBKKT. 

NelBon,  Thomas.    See  Nblsox,  Matthew. 

l'"emeean  Games,  one  of  the  four  gitat  fesuvak 
of  ancient  Greece,  deriving  its  name  from  AemJa,  wbeie 
it  was  celebrated,  as  Pindar  tells  us,  in  booor  of  Zeoa. 
The  games  consisted  of  horse -racings  chariot -ncing, 
running,  wrestling,  boxing,  throwing  the  spear,  ahoot- 
ing  with  the  bow,  and  other  warlike  e3cerci86&.  The 
victors  were  crowned  with  a  chaplec  of  olive,  and  after- 
wards of  green  parsley.  The  Neouean  games  werg 
regularly  celebrated  twice  in  the  eourae  of  every  Olym- 
piad. They  appear  to  have  been  disoontinmed  soon 
after  the  reign  of  the  Roman  empenx-  Hadrian.  See 
Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World,  p.  524.    See  6AJUt& 

Nemalah.    See  Amt. 

Nemar.    See  Leopard. 

Nemeius  was  a  frequent  surname  of  Zeus,  and  un- 
der it  he  was  worshipped  at  Nemea,  where  ganies  were 
celebrated  in  his  honor.     See  Nesosa^  Gamks. 

NemesiSci  was  the  name  which  was  given  to  the 
officers  of  the  goddess  Nemesis,  who  presided  over  good 
forttme,  and  was  the  dispenser  of  £uth.    See  Nemesis. 

NemSsis  Qiifiunc,  vengeance'),  a  female  Gveek  di- 
vinity, is  most  commonly  described,  according  to  Hesiod. 
as  a  daughter  of  Night,  though  some  call  her  a  daughter 
of  £rebus  (Hyg^n.  Fab.  pnaf.)  or  of  Ooeanns  (Tzetz.  Ad. 
Lye,  88 ;  Pausan.  i,83,3 ;  vii,  5, 1).    Nemens  was  a  per- 
sonification of  the  nxNral  reverence  for  law,  of  the  natu- 
ral fear  of  committing  a  culpable  action,  and  hence  «f 
conscience,  and  for  this  reason  she  was  mentacHied  to- 
gether with  A/^wC)  or  Shame.    In  course  of  tint^  when 
an  enlarged  experience  oonvinoed  men  that  a  dirioe  will 
found  room  for  its  activiQr  amid  the  little  occoReaees 
of  human  life,  she  came  to  be  considered  as  the  penom- 
fication  of  the  righteous  anger  of  the  gods,  and  as  the 
power  who  constantly  preserves  or  restores  the  mocal 
equilibrium  of  earthly  i^airs — ^preventing  mortals  from 
reaching  that  excessive  prosperity  which  would  lead 
them  to  forget  the  reverence  due  to  the  immortal  god5» 
or  visiting  them  with  wholesome  calamitaee  in  the  inadsc 
of  their  happiness.     Hence  originated  the  latest  and 
loftiest  conception  of  Nemesis  as  the  being  to  whom 
was  intrusted  the  execution  of  the  decrees  of  a  smct 
retributive  providence — the  awful  and  mysteriooa  aven* 
ger  of  wrong,  punishing  and  humbling  evil-doen  in  par> 
ticular.    Nemesis  was  thus  regvded  as  allied  to  Ate 
and  the  Eumenides.    She  is  represented  as  the  regols- 
tor  of  human  afEairs,  disbursing  at  pleasure  hapfoneK  or 
unhappiness,  the  goods  and  ills  of  life.    She  was  sbo 
looked  upon  as  an  avenging  deity,  and  aa  inflexibly 
severe  to  the  proud  and  insolent  (Pauaanioa,  i,  S3, 2> 
There  was  a  celebrated  temple  sacred  to  her  at  RIhbd- 
nus,  in  Attica,  about  sixty  stadia  distant  from  Mara- 
thon ;  hence  Nemesis  was  sometimes  called  also  Wm»^ 
mima  or  KhaamaiMs,    In  this  temple  there  was  a  statoe 
of  the  goddess,  made  from  a  block  of  Parian  maiiil^. 
which  the  Persians  had  brought  thither  to  erect  a  trophv 
of  their  expected  victory  at  Marathon.    Paosanias  says 
that  this  statue  was  the  work  of  Phidias  (Pausan.  i,  S3» 
2, 8),  but  Pliny  ascribes  it  to  Agoracritus,  and  adds  that 
it  was  preferred  by  M.  Yarro  to  all  other  statues  which 
existed  {Hii^,  Nat,  xxxvi,  4,  8).     A  fn^ment,  sap- 
posed  by  some  to  be  the  head  of  this  statue,  was  f(»i 
in  the  temple  of  Khamnus,  and  was  prcacnied  to  the 
British  Museum  in  1820  {Elgin  and  PhigtAkm  Mar- 
bles,  i,  120 ;  ii,  128).     She  was  reprjesented  in  the  older 
times  as  a  young  virgin,  resembling  Venus;  in  later 
times  as  clothed  with  the  tunic  and  pepbis,  somctiTnes 
with  swords  in  her  hands  and  a  wheel  at  her  iuot.  a 
griffin  also  having  his  right  paw  upon  the  wheel;  some- 
times in  a  chariot  drawn  by  griffins.    Nemesis  is  a 
frequent  figure  on  coins  and  gemsi   The  pnctice  of  rtf>- 
reseutuig  the  statues  of  Nemesis  with  wii^ 
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introdnoed  after  tbe  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Smyrna,  who  worshipped  several  goddess- 
es under  this  name  (Pausan,  vii,  6, 1 ;  ix,  86, 2).  Ac- 
cording to  a  m3rth  preserved  by  Pauaanias,  Nemesis  was 
the  mother  of  Helena  by  Zens;  and  Leda,  the  reputed 
mother  of  Helena,  was  only  her  nurse  (Pausan.  i,  88, 
7) ;  but  thii  myth  seems  to  have  been  invented  in  later 
times  to  re|»esent  the  divine  vengeance  which  was  in- 
flicted on  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  Helena.  There  was  also  a  statue  of  Neny* 
esiB  in  the  Capitol  at  Rome,  though  we  learn  that  this 
goddess  had  no  name  in  Latin  (Pliny,  ^it/.  Nat,  xxviii, 
5).  See  Smith,  Diet,  ofGrttk  aid  Roman  Biog.  and  Myth, 
s,  V. ;  VoUmer,  Mytholoffitckes  WMerbuch,  s.  v. ;  We«t^ 
cott.  Hand-book  of  A  rcheeologgj  p.  194, 196.  (J.  H.  W.) 
Nemefldns,  an  ancient  Christian  philosopher  of 
the  Greek  Church,  noted  as  the  author  of  a  work  enti- 
tled ricpc  0tHTf  a»c  dv^pwvoVf  was,  according  to  the  title 
of  the  work,  bishop  of  fimisa  or  £mesa,  in  Phoenicia, 
and  he  is  also  mentioned  as  such  by  Anastasius  Nicenus 
(Queest,  in  S.  Script,  ap.  BiUioth,  Patrumy  vi,  167  [  ecL  Par- 
Is,  1 676  ]  ).  The  time  in  which  he  lived  cannot  be  deter- 
mined with  much  exactness,  as  the  only  ancient  writers 
by  whom  he  ii  quoted  or  mentioned  are  probably  Anas- 
tasius and  Moses  bar-Cepha  (Zte  Parad,  i,  20,  p.  66  [ed. 
Antw.  1669]).  He  has  sometimes  been  confounded  with 
the  heathen  pnefect  of  Cappadocia,  Nemesius,  praised 
by  Gregory  Nazianzen,  who  corresponded  with  him.  It 
would  seem,  however,  from  the  fact  that  his  work  men- 
tions no  author  posterior  to  the  4th  century,  but  often 
ApoUinaris  and  Eunomius,  that  he  lived  some  time  in 
the  6th  century;  Ricter  opines  about  the  middle  of 
that  century,  as  the  expressions  he  uses  concerning  the 
union  of  the  Logos  and  the  human  nature  (p.  60,  ed. 
Antw.)  resemble  the  views  sanctioned  by  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon.  But  there  is  no  express  reference  to  Nes- 
torins  and  Eutychius,  nor  to  the  standing  term  of  the 
two  natures.  At  the  same  time  there  are  evident  ref- 
erences to  the  christology  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  so 
that  we  may  place  the  work  at  about  the  close  of  the 
first  decade  of  the  6th  century.  The  work  was  formerly 
attributed  to  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  an  error  arising  prob- 
ably by  a  confounding  of  this  treatise  with  that  entitled 
Uipi  KaraoKfyfjc  iv^pturov.  Thii  mistake  occurred 
the  more  readily  from  the  great  similarity  of  the  views 
of  the  two  writers.  Yet  in  Nemesius  the  philosophical 
aigument  appears  only  occasionally  in  dose  connection 
with  the  Christian  dogma,  which,  however,  he  always 
considers  as  decisive.  He  defended  the  theory  of  the 
freedom  of  the  will  against  the  doctrine  of  fatalism,  and 
also  held  fast  to  some  of  the  ancient  philosophical  views 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  soul,  pre-existence,  and,  in 
a  certain  sense,  metempsychosis,  while  the  Chureh  re- 
jected the  doctrine  of  Origen.  (Comp.  here,  however, 
bishop  Fell,  A  nnotationeSf  p.  20  [ed.  Oxon.  1671].)  After 
Christian  theology  had  experienced  the  influence  of 
philosophy  (and  especially  of  the  eclectic  Platonism  of 
the  2d  century),  and  thus  received  a  scientific  charac- 
ter, philosophy  became  absorbed  in  it  without  ceasing 
to  exist,  and  thus  we  find  Origen,  Athanastus,  and  Au- 
gustine renowned  both  as  philosophers  and  as  theolo- 
^ans.  But  as  dogmatics  only  attained  the  form  of  a 
traditional  system  in  the  4th  centuiy,  under  the  influx 
of  Greek  theology,  there  arose,  besides  theology,  a  sort 
of  neutral  ground,  given,  up  to  special  philosophical 
questions.  Plato  and  Aristotle  came  again  into  honor. 
N^emesius,  at  least  as  regards  method,  sought  to  imitate 
tbe  latter,  but  had  not  his  power.  His  investigations 
are  chiefly  of  a  psychological  nature.  For  him,  as  for 
Plato,  the  soul  is  an  immaterial  substance,  involved  in 
incessant  and  self-produced  motion.  The  soul  existed 
before  it  entered  the  body.  It  is  eternal,  like  all  su- 
prasensible  things.  It  is  not  true  that  new  souls  are 
constantly  coming  into  existence,  whether  by  generation 
or  by  direct  creation.  The  opinion  is  also  false  that  the 
'world  ia  destined  to  be  destroyed  when  the  number  of 
eouls  shall  have  been  completed;  God  will  not  destroy 


what  has  been  well  put  together.  Nemesius  rejects, 
nevertheless,  the  doctrine  of  a  world-soul,  and  of  the 
migration  of  the  human  soul  through  the  bodies  of  an- 
imals. In  considering  the  separate  faculties  of  the  soul, 
and  also  in  his  doctrine  of  the  freedom  of  the  will,  Ne- 
mesius largely  follows  Aristotle.  Every  species  of  an- 
imal, he  says,  possesses  definite  instincts,  by  which  alone 
its  actions  are  determined ;  but  the  actions  of  roan  are 
infinitely  varied.  Placed  midway  between  the  sensible 
and  the  suprasensible  worlds,  man's  business  is  to  decide 
by  means  of  his  reason  in  which  direction  he  will  turn 
— this  is  his  freedom.  The  work  was  extensively  used 
by  J.  Philoponus,  John  of  Damascus,  Elias  Cretensis, 
etc  The  first  Greek  edition  was  published  by  Nicarius 
EUebodius  (Antw.  1666,  8vo),  with  a  Latin  translation ; 
the  next  by  bishop  Fell  (Oxon.  1671, 8vo),  and  the  last 
and  best  by  C.  F.  Matthsus  (Halle,  1802,  8vo).  It  is 
also  published  in  Migne*s  Patrologie  Grecque,  It  was 
translated  into  English  by  Geoi^  Wither  (Lond.  1636, 
12mo),  into  German  bv  Osterhammer  (Salzburg,  1819, 
8vo),  into  French  by  J.  K  Thibsult  (Paris,  1844, 8vo), 
and  into  Italian  bv  Domin.  Pizzimenti  (8vo).  See  Rit^ 
ter,  Ge$ck,  d.  chrittL  PhiL  ii,  461  sq.;  Fabricius,  BibL 
Graeea,  vii,  649  sq.;  Bayle,  Did*  Histor*  et  Crit,  s.  v.; 
firucker,  Bi^,  Crit,  Philotoph,;  Ueberweg,  Bist,  of 
Philoi,  i,  847,  849;  Alzog,  Patrohgie,  §  67;  Haller, 
BibL  Anai,;  Smith,  Did,  of  Greek  and  Rotnan  Biog. 
and  MythoL  voL  ii,  s.  v. ;  Haag,  HisU  de»  Dogmet  Ckri- 
tient,  i,  246 ;  ii,  70.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Nemes,  Frederic,  a  noted  Waldensian  prelate, 
flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  16th  century  in  Bohe- 
mia. He  was  consecrated  priest  in  the  convent  of  the 
Bohemian  capital,  Sept  4,  1488,  by  bishop  Nicholas 
Philibert,  a  legate  of  the  Council  of  Basle.  In  1484 
Nemez,  together  with  another  priest,  also  a  Walden- 
sian, and  consecrated  at  the  same  time  with  himself, 
was  sent  to  Basle,  where  the  council  was  at  open  vari- 
ance with  the  pope;  and  in  full  convention  of  the  clergy 
they  were  consecrated  bishops  by  prelates  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  It  was  done  at  the  instance  of  the  Calixtines 
[see  Hussites],  whom  the  council  was  anxious  to  pro- 
pitiate and  please.  Thus  the  Waldensians  in  Bohemia 
secured  the  episcopal  succession.  Nemez  died  near  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century.   See  Butler,  Ch,  Bist,  ii,  849. 

NemXnd  Contradloenta,  or  Nem,  Con,,  is  a  term 
used  in  ecclesiastical  councils  to  indicate  that  there  is 
no  oppoation  to  a  given  measure  proposed. 

NemXnd  Diasentieiite,  or  Nem,  Diss,,  **  No  one 
dissenting.**  This  term  also  u  very  often  found  in  jour- 
nals of  conventions,  and  othtf  documents  containing 
business  proceedings. 

Nemu'el  [according  to  analogy  Nem'tal]  (Heb. 
Nemuil',  b6t*IC3,  spread  ofGod,  or  perhaps  for  Jemuel: 
Sept.  'SaftouiiX ;  Vulg.  Namuel),  the  name  of  two  He- 
brews. 

1.  The  firrt  named  of  the  five  sons  of  Simeon  (1 
Chron.  iv,  24),  and  progenitor  of  the  Nemuelites  (Numb. 
xxvi,  12).  He  is  elsewhere  (Gen.  xlvi,  10)  called 
Jkmuel.  (q.  v.). 

2.  First-named  son  of  Eliab,  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben, 
and  brother  of  Dathan  and  Abiram  (Numb,  xxvi,  9). 
RC  cir.  1619. 

Nemu'elites  (Heb.  Nemuili',  *^^&<^«^,  Gentile 
appellative  from  bK^IQS,  Nemuel;  Sept.  Vafiovtfki; 
Vulg.  NamueUt€B)f  a  family  in  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  de- 
scended from  his  firBt-bom  (Numb,  xxvi,  12).  See 
Nemuel. 

NennioB,  of  Bangor,  in  Wales,  a  noted  British  mo- 
nastic, flourished  in  the  first  part  of  the  9th  centur\' 
(comp.  Bidoria  Britonum),  Yossius  {De  Hidoricis  Im- 
tittis)  says  that  he  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  7th 
century,  but  he  assigns  no  authority  for  this  assertion. 
In  the  history  Nennius  states  himself  to  have  been  a 
Briton,  and  not  a  Saxon,  and  a  disciple  of  the  holy 
bishop  Elbodus,  or  Elvodug.    He  wrote  a  history  oif 
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Britain,  Hutoria  Britonum,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  styled, 
Euioffium  BritannuBf  which,  he  says  at  the  beginning, 
he  compiled  from  ail  he  could  find — ^*  from  the  Roman 
annals  and  the  chronicles  of  the  fathers,  as  well  as  from 
the  writings  of  the  Scots  and  the  Angli,  and  from  the 
traditions  of  our  ancestors."  The  history  begins  with 
a  &buloua  genealogy  of  Brutus,  grandson  of  iEneas, 
who  reigned  in  Britain.  The  author  afterwards  relates 
the  arrival  of  the  Picts  in  North  Britain,  and  of  the 
Scots  in  Ireland ;  and,  after  a  brief  and  confused  narra> 
tive  of  the  Roman  conquest  and  empire  in  Britain,  he 
comes  to  the  Saxon  invasion  and  gradual  subjugation 
of  the  country.  The  manuscript  of  Nenuius  was  muti- 
lated and  interpolated  by  a  transcriber,  who  signs  him- 
self "  Samuel,"  and  "  a  disciple  of  Beularius  Presbyter," 
and  who  acknowledges  that  he  left  out  what  he  thought 
useless  in  Nennius's  work,  and  added  what  he  gathered 
from  other  writers  concerning  the  towns  and  wonders 
of  Britain :  see  end  of  ch.  Ixiv  of  Nennii  Banchoriensis 
Euloffium  BriiwinicBf  edited  by  C.  Bertram,  and  pub- 
lished together  with  Gildas  and  Richard^  the  Monk  of 
Weatmuuter  (Copenhagen,  1757, 8vo).  Such  is  the  com- 
mon account  of  Nennius;  but  it  is,  to  say  the  least, 
doubtful  whether  such  a  person  ever  existed,  and  wheth- 
er the  history  ascribed  to  him  was  not  the  fabrication 
of  a  much  later  age.  Though  the  work  existed  earlier, 
the  name  of  Nennius  is  not  mentioned  in  connection 
with  it  earlier  than  the  13th  century.  It  is  in  any 
case  of  little  value,  but  even  that  little  is  of  course 
greatly  reduced  if  it  be  the  production  of  an  age  much 
later  than  it  professes  to  be.  The  question  will  be  found 
fully  discussed  in  Mr.  Wright's  Biographia  Brilamuca 
Literaria  (Anglo-Saxon  period),  p.  137-142;  the  Intro- 
duction to  Mr.  Stevenson's  valuable  variorum  edition  of 
the  Iliatoria  Britowum;  Schoell,  Ditt,  de  Eodes,  Brito- 
mim  Scolorumque  IfistoricB  FontibuB,  p.  29-37.  A  trans- 
lation of  Nennius,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Gunn,  was  published  in 
London  (1819, 8vo),  and  reprinted  in  the  Six  Old  Engliah 
ChronickSf  published  as  a  volume  in  Bohu's  **  Antiqua- 
rian Library"  (1848).     (J.N.  P.) 

Neo-Arians.    See  Abxams;  Socidiams;  Unita- 

BIAMS. 

Neo  -  CaBsarfia,  Council  of  (Concilium  Neoce- 
8arense\  was  held  at  Neo-Caasarea,  in  Pontus,  about  the 
year  814,  shortly  after  the  Council  of  Ancyra.  It  was 
composed,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  same  bishops  who 
assisted  at  the  latter,  and  Yitalis  of  Antioch  is  believed 
to  have  presided.  Fifteen  canons  of  discipline  were 
published.  The  most  important  acts  are :  1,  enjoining 
the  degradation  of  priests  who  marry  after  oMination — 
a  very  important  measure,  and  of  interest  to  the  inquir- 
ing student  into  the  history  of  celibacy  (see  Lea,  Hist, 
of  Sacerdotal  Celibacy^  p.  48,  49) ;  2,  depriving  of  com- 
munion, through  life,  women  who,  having  married  two 
brothers,  refuse  to  dissolve  the  marriage ;  6,  permitting 
to  baptize  women  with  child  whenever  they  will;  7, 
forbidding  priests  to  be  present  at  the  second  marriage 
of  any  person;  8,  forbidding  to  confer  holy  orders  upon 
a  layman  whose  wife  has  committed  adultery:  orders 
that  if  she  has  committed  adultery  after  his  onlination 
he  shall  put  her  away,  and  declares  that  if  he  shall  con- 
tinue to  live  with  her  he  cannot  retain  the  ministry 
committed  to  him;  II,  forbidding  to  admit  any  one, 
however  well  qualified,  to  the  priesthood  under  thirty 
years  of  age,  because  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  at  that  age 
began  his  ministry;  18,  directing  that,  where  both  are 
present,  the  city  priests  shall  celebrate  the  holy  eucha- 
irist  in  preference  to  those  from  the  country ;  14,  declar- 
ing that  the  Chorepisoopi  are  after  the  pattern  of  the 
Seventy,  and  permitting  them  to  offer;  15,  ordering 
that  there  shall  be  seven  deacons  in  every  city,  as  is  ap- 
proved by  the  book  of  Acts.  See  Labbe!,  Cone,  i,  1480 : 
Landon,  Manual  of  CounciU,  p.  420, 421 ;  Neander,  Ch, 
Hist,  ii,  147, 156,  318. 

Neoc5ri  (yeuKSpoi,  temple^ sweepers')  is  the  title 
which  the  officers  bore  who  were  attached  to  the  pagan 


temples  in  ancient  Greece.  Their  oflloe  was  originaDy 
to  sweep  the  temple,  and  perform  other  menial  servleei 
connected  with  it.  In  course  of  time  these  diities  were 
intrusted  to  slaves,  and  the  Neocori  came  to  occupy  a 
higher  position,  superintending  the  temp&es^  goaiding 
the  treasures,  and  regulating  the  sacied  rite&  In  aoiae 
towns  there  was  a  regular  college  of  Neooorij  and  the 
office,  having  considerable  honor  attached  to  it,  was 
sought  by  persons  even  of  high  rank.  In  the  time  of 
the  emperors  nations  and  dties  eageriy  sought  the  title 
of  Neocorij  and  counted  it  a  special  privilege  to  have 
the  charge  of  a  temple.  Thus  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles we  learn  that  the  city  of  Ephesus  was  Neoeora  to 
the  great  goddess  Diana.  See  Gardner,  FctiUu  of  the 
World,  p.  525;  BioughtOD,  BSUiotlu  Uktariea  Sacra^ 
s.  V.    See  Diana. 

Neology  (from  vcoc»  new,  and  Xoyoc»  dochrme\  a 
term  synonymous  with  KaivoSo^ia,  Kaivoroftia,  is  ex- 
pressive of  a  tendency  to  novelty,  not  from  a  feeling  of 
its  superiority,  but  simply  on  account  of  its  newness. 
The  word  is  not  classically  used,  yet  moKoyia  woulil 
not  be  contrary  to  the  analogy  of  language,  and  wookl 
be  equivalent  to  the  namma  mutare  (as  Cicero,  De  Fvu 
iii,  5,  says  of  Zeno:  '^Non  tam  rerum  inventor  fuir, 
quam  novorum  verborum").  Neology,  then,  is  an  on- 
necessary  innovation  in  language,  thought,  or  oaage, 
and  dangerous  in  so  far  as  it  disturbs  continuity  and  is 
the  result  of  fancy.  In  theology  the  term  is  used  espe- 
cially to  designate  the  rationalistic  theories  opposed  to 
revealed  religion  which  have  obtained  such  success 
among  certain  German  and  English  theologiansL  These 
resort  to  the  novel  expedient  of  redudng  the  standard  of 
the  doctrine  and  facts  of  Scripture  to  the  level  of  unas- 
sisted human  reason.    See  Rationausx.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Neo-ManiohaBans  was  the  name  of  a  Christian 
sect  which,  like  the  Priscilliaiiists  and  Paulioana,  de- 
nied the  resurrection  of  the  flesh ;  and,  like  the  Qoak- 
ers  and  Swedenborgians  of  our  own  day,  thought  that 
after  death  the  soid  became  the  inhabitant  of  a  spirit- 
ual body.  In  other  respects  the  Neo-Manichseana  hekl 
the  views  of  the  Manicheans  (q.  v.). 

Neomenla  or  Nounenla  (Gr.  mw  smnm),  a  fes- 
tival of  the  ancient  Greeks  at  the  b^g^ning  of 
lunar  month,  which  was  (as  the  name  imports) 
upon  the  day  of  new  moon  in  honor  of  all  the  gods^  bat 
especially  of  Apollo,  who  was  called  Nf ofi^oc,  because 
the  sun  is  the  first  author  of  all  light,  and  whatever  dis- 
tinction of  times  and  seasmis  may  be  taken  from  other 
planets,  yet  they  are  all  owing  to  him  as  the  offiginal 
and  fountain  of  those  borrowed  ravs  bv  which  ftbcv 
shine.    This  festival  was  observed  with  games  and  pdkK 
lie  entertainments  made  by  the  richer  dass,  to  whose 
tables  the  poor  flocked  in  great  numbers.    The  Athe- 
nians at  these  times  offered  solemn  pnyere  and  ancri- 
fices  for  the  prosperity  of  their  oonntiy  during  the  en- 
suing month  in  £recthens*8  temple,  in  the  Acropolis^ 
which  was  kept  by  a  dragon,  to  which  they  gave  a  eake 
made  of  honey.   The  Jews  had  their  Neomenia,  or  feast 
of  the  new  moon,  on  which  peculiar  sacrifices  were  ap- 
pointed.   They  made  on  this  day  a  sort  of  fiunily  en- 
tertainment and  rejoicing.   Thus  David  tells  Jonathan. 
'*  Behold,  to-morrow  is  the  new  moon,  and  I  should  not 
fail  to  sit  with  the  king  at  meat,"  etc;  and  Saul,  we 
find,  took  it  amiss  that  he  did  not  attend.    The  awst 
celebrated  Neomenia  of  all  others  was  that  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  civil  year,  or  first  day  of  the  month  Tisi 
No  servile  labor  was  performed  on  that  day;  and  they 
ofifered  particular  burnt  sacrifices,  and  sounded  the  trass* 
pets  of  the  Temple.    The  modem  Jews  keep  the  Neo- 
menia only  as  a  feast  of  devotion,  which  any  one  may 
observe  or  not,  as  he  pleases.   In  the  prayers  of  the  vtw- 
agogue  they  read  from  Psa.  cziii  to  czviii.   They  bnag 
furth  the  roll  of  the  law,  and  read  therein  to  fonr  per- 
sons.   They  call  to  remembrance  the  sacrifice  that  ased 
to  be  offered  on  this  day  in  the  Temple.    See  New 
Moon. 
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Neonomlans  (from  the  Greek  vioCt  neWf  and  v6- 
fiofj  law)  is  the  appellatioD  of  thuee  ChristianB  who  re- 
gard Christianity  as  a  new  iaWf  mitigated  in  its  requi- 
sitions for  the  sake  of  Christ.  Neonomianism  has  many 
modifications,  and  has  been  held  by  Arminians  as  well 
as  Calvinists— persons  very  greatly  differing  irom  each 
other  in  the  consequences  to  which  they  carry  it,  and 
in  the  principles  from  which  they  deduce  it.  One  opin- 
ion is  that  the  new  covenant  of  grace  which,  through 
the  medium  of  Christ's  death,  the  Father  made  with 
men  consists,  according  to  this  system,  not  in  our  be- 
ing justified  by  faith,  as  it  apprehends  the  righteous- 
ness of  Christ,  but  in  this,  that  God,  abrogating  the 
exaction  of  perfect  legal  obedience,  reputes  or  accepts 
of  faith  itself,  and  the  imperfect  obedience  of  faith  in- 
stead of  the  perfect  obedience  of  the  law,  and  gracious- 
Iv  accounts  them  worthv  of  the  reward  of  eternal  life. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  17th  century  a  controversy 
was  agitated  among  the  English  Dissenters,  in  which 
the  one  side  (who  were  partial  to  the  writings  of  Dr. 
Crisp)  were  charged  with  antinomianism,  and  the  other 
(who  favored  those  of  Mr.  Baxter)  were  accused  of  neo- 
nomianism. Dr.  Daniel  Williams  was  a  principal  writer 
on  what  was  called  the  neonomian  side.  He  teaches  as 
follows : 

'*  1.  God  has  eternally  elected  a  certain  definite  number 
of  men  whom  he  will  lufklllbly  save  by  Christ  in  the  way 
prescribed  by  the  GK^spel.  2.  These  verv  elect  sre  not  per> 
sonally  jnutided  until  they  receive  Chrfst  and  yield  them- 
selves np  to  him,  bat  they  remain  condemned  while  un- 
converted to  Christ.  8.  By  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel 
there  Is  a  serious  offer  of  pardon  and  glory,  n|>on  the 
terms  of  the  Gospel,  to  all  that  hear  it;  and  God  thereby 
requires  them  to  comply  with  the  said  terms.  4.  Minis- 
ters oDght  to  Qse  these  and  other  Gospel  l)eneflts  as  mo- 
tives, aMuriog  men  that  if  they  believe  they  shall  be  Jus- 
tified ;  if  they  tarn  to  God,  they  shall  live ;  if  they  repent, 
their  sins  shall  be  blotted  out;  and  while  they  neglect 
these  duties  thev  cannot  have  a  personal  interest  in  tnese 
reKpectlve  benefits.  S.  It  is  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  freely  exerted,  and  not  by  the  power  of  free  will, 
that  the  Gospel  becomes  effectual  for  the  conversion  of 
any  sonl  to  the  obedience  of  faith.  6.  When  a  man  be- 
lieves, yet  Is  not  that  very  faith,  and  much  less  any  other 
wtirk,  the  matter  of  that  righteonsness  for  which  a  sinner 
is  justified,  L  e.  entitled  to  pardon,  acceptance,  and  eternal 
glory,  as  righteons  l)efore  God;  and  it  is  the  imputed 
righteousness  of  Christ  alone  for  which  the  Gospel  gives 
the  believer  a  right  to  these  and  all  saving  blessiugs,  who 
in  this  resi)ect  is  Justified  by  Christ's  righteousness  alone. 
By  both  this  and  the  fifth  head  it  appears  that  all  boast- 
lug  is  excluded,  and  we  are  saved  by  free  graca  7.  Faith 
alone  receives  the  Lord  Jesus  and  his  righteonsness,  and 
the  subject  of  this  faith  is  a  eontinemt  penitent  amd; 
hence  we  are  justified  by  faith  alone,  and  the  impenitent 
are  not  forgiven.  8.  God  has  freely  promised  that  all 
whom  he  predestinated  to  salvation  snail  not  only  sav- 
ingly believe,  bat  that  he  by  his  power  shall  preserve 
them  from  a  totcU  or  a  final  apostasy.  9.  Yet  the  oellever, 
while  be  lives  in  this  world,  Is  to  pass  the  time  of  his  so- 
Joarning  here  with  fear,  because  his  warfare  is  not  ac- 
complished, and  it  is  true  that  if  he  draw  back  God  will 
have  no  pleasure  in  him.  These,  with  the  like  cautions. 
God  blesseth  as  means  to  the  saints*  perseverance,  ana 
these  by  ministers  should  be  so  urged.  10.  The  law  of 
innocence,  or  moral  law,  Is  still  so  in  force  that  every 
precept  thereof  constitutes  duty,  even  to  the  believer; 
eve^  breach  thereof  is  a  sin  deserving  of  death :  this  law 
binds  death  by  its  curse  on  every  nnbellever,  and  the 
rigbtecrasness  for  or  by  which  we  are  Justified  before  God 
is  a  riehteonsness  (at  least)  adequate  to  that  law,  which 
la  Christ's  alone  righteonsness;  and  this  so  imputed  to 
the  believer  that  God  deals  jodicionsly  with  him  accord- 
ing thereto.  11.  Yet  such  is  the  grace  of  the  Gospel  that 
it  promiseth  in  and  by  Christ  a  freedom  from  the  curse, 
forgiveness  of  sin,  and  eternal  life  to  every  sincere  be- 
liever; which  promise  God  will  certainly  perform,  not- 
withstanding the  threatening  of  the  law." 

Dr.  Williams  maintains  the  conditioiudity  of  the  cove- 
nant of  grace;  but  admits  with  Dr.  Owen,  who  also 
uses  the  term  condition,  that  **  Christ  undertook  that 
those  who  were  to  be  taken  into  this  covenant  should 
veceive  grace  enabling  them  to  comply  with  the  terms 
of  it,  fulfil  its  conditions,  and  3rield  the  obedience  which 
Ctod  required  therein."  On  this  subject  Dr.  Williams 
farther  says:  '*The  question  is  not  whether  the  first 
^viz.,  regenerating)  grace,  by  which  we  are  enabled  to 
perform  the  condition,  be  absolutely  given.  This  I  af- 
firm, though  that  be  dispensed  ordinarily  in  a  due  use 


of  means,  and  in  a  way  discountenancing  idleness,  and 
fit  encouragement  given  to  the  use  of  means.**  The 
following  objection,  among  others,  was  made  by  several 
ministers  in  1692  against  Dr.  Williams's  Gotpel  Truth 
Stated,  etc.:  **To  supply  the  room  of  the  moral  law, 
vacated  by  him,  he  turns  the  Gospel  into  a  new  law,  in 
the  keeping  of  which  we  shall  be  justified  for  the  sake 
of  Christ's  righteousness,  making  qualifications  and  acts 
of  ours  a  disposing  subordinate  righteousness  whereby 
we  become  capable  of  being  justified  by  Christ's  right- 
eousness."   To  this,  among  other  things,  he  answers : 

"The  difference  Is  not  (1)  whether  the  Gospel  be  a  new 
law  in  the  Soclnian,  popish,  or  Arminlan  sense.  This  I 
deny.  Nor  (2)  is  (Siitb  or  any  other  grace  or  act  of  onre 
any  atonement  for  sin,  satisfaction  to  Justice,  meriting 
qualification,  or  any  part  of  that  righteousness  for  which 
we  are  Justified  at  God  our  Creator^s  bar.  This  I  deny  in 
places  innnmerable.  Nor  <8)  whether  the  Gospel  be  a  law 
more  new  than  is  Implied  (u  the  first  promise  to  fallen 
Adam,  proposed  to  Cain,  and  obeyed  by  Abel  to  the  differ- 
encing of  him  from  his  unbelieving  brother.  This  I  deny. 
(4)  Nor  whether  the  Gospel  be  a  law  that  allows  sin 
when  it  accepto  such  graces  as  trne,  though  short  of  per« 
fection,  to  be  the  conditions  of  our  personal  interest  in 
the  benefits  purchased  by  Christ.  This  I  deny.  (6)  Nor 
whether  the  Gospel  be  a  law  the  promises  whereof  enti- 
tle the  performers  of  its  conditions  to  the  benefits,  as  of 
debt.  This  I  deny.  The  difference  is— 1.  Is  the  Gospel  a 
law  In  this  sense,  namely,  God  in  Christ  thereby  com- 
mandeth  sinners  to  repent  of  sin  and  receive  Chrfst  by  a 
true  operative  faith,  promising  that  thereupon  they  shall 
be  united  to  him,  Justified  by  his  righteonsness,  pardoned, 
and  adopted ;  and  that,  persevering  In  faith  and  true  ho- 
liness, they  shall  be  finally  saved  ;  also  threatening  that 
if  any  shaill  die  impenitent,  unbelieving,  ungodly,  reject- 
ers of  his  grace,  they  shall  perish  without  relief;  and  en- 
dure sorer  punishments  than  if  these  offers  had  not  been 
made  to  them  ?  2.  Hath  the  Gospel  a  sanction,  that  Is, 
doth  Christ  therein  enforce  his  commands  of  fidth,  re- 
pentance, and  perseverance  by  the  foresaid  promises  and 
threateulugs,  as  motivM  to  our  obedience?  Both  these  I 
affirm,  and  they  deny:  saying,  the  Gospel  in  the  largest 
sense  is  an  absolute  promise  without  precepts  and  condi- 
tions, and  a  Gospel  threat  is  a  bull.  8.  Do  the  Gospel 
proovises  of  benefits  to  certain  graces,  and  its  threats  that 
those  benefits  shall  be  withheld  and  the  contrary  evils 
Inflicted  for  the  neglect  of  such  craces,  render  these  graces 
the  condition  of  onr  personal  title  to  those  benefits?  This 
they  deny,  and  I  affirm,"  etc 

It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  question  in  this  con- 
troversy whether  God  in  his  Word  commands  sinners 
to  repent  and  believe  in  Christ,  nor  whether  he  prom- 
ises life  to  believers  and  threatens  death  to  unbelievers ; 
but  whether  it  be  the  Gospel  under  the  form  of  a  new 
law  that  thus  commands  or  threatens,  or  the  moral  law 
on  its  behalf,  and  whether  its  promises  to  believing  ren- 
der such  believing  a  condition  of  the  things  promised. 
In  another  controversy,  however,  which  arose  after- 
wards among  the  same  people,  in  tlie  Assembly  of  1720, 
it  became  a  question  whether  God  did  by  his  Word, 
call  it  law  or  Gospel,  command  unregenerate  sinners 
to  repent  and  believe  in  Christ,  or  do  anything  else 
which  is  spiritually  good.  Of  those  who  took  the  af- 
firmative side  of  this  question  one  party  maintained  it 
on  the  ground  of  the  Gospel  being  a  new  law,  consist- 
ing of  commands,  promises,  and  threatenings,  the  terms 
or  conditions  of  which  were  repentance,  faith,  and  sin- 
cere obedience.  But  those  who  first  engaged  in  the 
controversy,  though  they  allowed  the  encouragement 
to  repent  and  believe  to  arise  merely  from  the  grace  of 
the  Gospel,  yet  considered  the  formal  obligation  to  do 
so  as  arising  merely  from  the  moral  law,  which,  requir- 
ing supreme  love  to  Grod,  requires  acquiescence  in  any 
revelation  which  he  shall  at  any  time  make  known. 
The  Hopkinsians  of  America  are  believed  in  their  teach- 
ings to  espouse  the  same  views.  Not  only  do  they  fear- 
lessly set  forth  the  extent,  spirituality,  and  tmflinching 
demands  of  the  law;  they  think  it  necessary  also  to 
urge  upon  sinners  the  leffal  dispensation,  if  we  may  so 
speak,  of  the  Gospel.  See  Watson,  Diet,  of  Theciogy^ 
s.  V. ;  Hagenbach,  Hist,  of  Doctrines,  ii,  481 ;  Chaancey, 
Neonomianism  Unmasked;  Buchanan,  Doctrine  ofJu»- 
tijicaiion;  Hetherington,  ffist.  of  the  Ch,  of  Scotland,  p. 
841  (on  the  anti-Neonomian  side).  See  Moderates, 
(J.H.W.) 
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Neoph3rte  (from  vioc,  new,  and  ^vrw,  a  fXaOt), 
L  e.  newUf  planted  was  a  word  lued  in  the  £leu8inian 
and  other  mysteries  to  designate  a  person  recently  ini> 
tiated.  lu  the  early  Church  it  was  the  name  given  to 
converts  to  Christianity  who  had  just  received  baptism. 
After  that  solemn  ceremony  they  wore  white  garments 
for  eight  days,  from  Easter  eve  until  the  Sunday  after 
Easter,  which  was  hence  called  Domxnica  in  albu,  L  e. 
the  Sunday  in  white.  (These  garments  were  usually 
made  of  white  linen,  but  sometimes  of  more  costly  ma- 
terials.) They  were  also  subject  to  a  strict  discipline  or 
probation  for  a  much  longer  period.  At  first  they  were 
considered  unfit  for  the  priestly  office,  on  the  grounds 
of  1  Tim.  iii,  6,  where  the  word  is  rendered  "  novice," 
and  explained  by  Gregory  the  Great  to  have  been  used 
in  allusion  to  "  their  being  newly  planted  in  the  faith" 
(Epp,  6,  V ;  Ep,  51).  Neophytes  diflered  from  catechu- 
mens (q.  v.),  inasmuch  as  the  persons  were  supposed  to 
have  not  only  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  but 
also  to  have  received  baptism.  Paul,  in  the  passage  re- 
ferred to,  directs  Timothy  not  to  promote  a  neophyte  to 
the  episcopate ;  and  this  prohibition  was  generally  main- 
tained. The  duration  of  this  exclusion  was  left  for  a 
time  to  the  discretion  of  bishops,  but  several  of  the  an- 
cient synods  legislated  regarding  it  The  third  council 
of  Aries  (524)  and  the  third  of  Orange  (538)  fix  a  year 
as  the  least  limit  of  probation.  Ecclesiastical  history 
offers,  however,  a  few  instances  in  which  this  rule  was 
departed  from,  as  in  the  appointment  of  Ambrosius  as 
bishop ;  but  these  exceptions  were  not  frequent.  In 
the  modern  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  same  discipline 
IS  observed,  and  extends  to  persons  converted  not  alone 
from  heathenism,  but  from  any  sect  of  Christians  sepa- 
rated from  the  communion  of  Rome.  The  time,  how- 
ever, is  left  to  be  determined  by  circumstances.  The 
Roman  Catholic  missionaries  still  give  the  name  of  ne- 
ophytes to  the  Jews,  Mussulmans,  or  pagans  who  are 
converted  to  Christianity,  and  the  Church  grants  them 
numerous  privileges  in  order  to  induce  others  to  follow 
their  example  (see  Ferrari,  Btblioth.  amonicaf  s.  v.  Neo- 
phytus,  Ko.  8).  Gregory  XIII  established  at  Rome  a 
special  college  for  young  neophytes,  where  they  are 
instructed  to  become  afterwards  missionaries  in  their 
native  countries ;  it  is  called  the  College  of  the  Propa- 
ganda, and  Lb  one  of  the  most  richly  endowed  and  priv- 
ileged seminaries  of  the  Roman  Church.  The  name 
neophyte  is  also  applied  in  Roman  usage  to  newijf- 
ordamed  priegtB,  and  sometimes,  though  more  rarely,  to 
the  novices  of  a  religious  order.  See  Bergier,  Diet,  de 
Theologie,  s.  v.;  Martigny,  Diet,  des  Anfiquites,  p.  433- 
435 ;  Siegel,  Christliche  AUeiihumer,  iii,  17  sq.;  Riddle, 
Christian  Antiquities,  p.  813, 522 ;  Walcott,  Sacred  A r- 
chiEology,  s.  v.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Neophilia.  A  short  but  curious  tract,  published 
by  Cotelerius  in  his  Ecdesia  Graces  Monumenta,  ii,  457- 
462,  bears  this  title :  Vto^vrov  vpeufivrkpov  povaxov 
Kol  kyKKturrov  irtpi  rdv  Kard  x^pov  Kvvpov  <rieciiu>r, 
Neophyti  Presbyteri  Monacki  et  Incbtsi,  de  CcJamitati- 
bus  Cypri,  It  gives  a  brief  account  of  the  usurpation 
of  the  island  by  Isaac  Comnenus,  its  conquest,  and  the 
imprisonment  of  Isaac  by  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  king 
of  England,  and  the  sale  of  the  island  to  the  Latins  (as 
the  writer  represents  the  transaction)  by  Richard.  The 
writer  was  contemporary  with  these  transactions,  and 
therefore  lived  about  the  dose  of  the  12th  centur\'.  He 
was  a  resident  and  probably  a  native  of  Cyprus.  There 
are  several  MSS.  in  the  different  European  libraries 
bearing  the  name  of  Neophytus.  Of  these  a  MS.  for- 
.  merly  in  the  Colbertine  Library  at  Paris  contained 
'  thirty  Orationes,  evidently  by  this  Neophytus;  a  Catena 
in  Canticum,  and  some  others  on  theological  subjects, 
are  of  more  dubious  authorship,  but  they  may  be  by 
the  same  author;  a  Demonttratio  de  PUmtis,  and  one  or 
two  chemical  treatises,  are  by  another  Neophytus,  snr- 
named  Prodromenus;  and  Definitumes  et  Divisiones 
SummaricB  totius  A  ristoteUs  PkilosopkuB,  and  Epitome 
>  .m  PoTphyrii  quinque  voces  et  in  Aristoteiis  Organon,  are 


apparently  by  a  third  writer  oftbe  same  name.  8eeO>- 
telerius,  I  c,  and  notes  in  ooL  678, 679;  Du  Cange,  Gh^ 
sariam  Med,  et  I^f,  GraeHalis;  Index  Auctorumf  pL  S9; 
Fabricins,  BibUotkeea  Gratca,  v,  738;  vui,  661,  663;  xi, 
339,  etc. ;  Cave,  Hist,  lAtt.  ad  aim.  1190,  U,  251  (ed.  Ox- 
ford, 1740,  1742);  Smith,  Did.  Grwk  and  iemn.  Bioy, 
and  MythoL  s.  v. 

Neo-Platonism,  an  eclectic  pbiloaopliy  neariy 
coeval  in  origin  with  Christianity,  but  derdoped  in 
an  anti-Christian  and  pantheistic  directioiL  The  tenn, 
taken  in  the  wider  sense,  may  be  defined  as  that  form 
or  method  of  philosophizing  which,  reeuguiaing  or 
claiming  Plato  as  leader,  incorporated  with  bis  Tiews 
other,  espedaUy  Oriental,  conceptions,  and  soogfat  br 
means  of  such  composite  or  eclectic  phikiaophieal  re- 
sults to  harmonize  or,  at  the  least,  to  reooncile  the 
teachings  of  the  various  ancient  8cho<ds  of  philosophr; 
in  the  narrow,  and  perhaps  the  more  commoD  aecepca- 
tion,  it  is  applied  to  the  doctrinal  system  of  the  pliik>- 
sophicai  school  founded  at  Alexandria,  in  Egjpc^  by 
Ammonius  Saccas,  in  the  first  half  of  the  3d  century 
after  Christ,  and  continued  by  his  pupils  and  saoceason 
not  only  in  the  city  of  its  origin,  bat  also  in  other 
places.  Plotinus,  one  of  the  earliest  and  nftost  emtneot 
of  its  disciples  and  masters,  taught  at  Rome,  and  the 
term  Romano^Alexandrian  is  sometimes  applied  to  it. 

Many  of  the  early  Christian  writers  advocated  the 
employment  of  the  philosophical  methods  to  elucidate 
and  establish  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and  were,  con- 
sequently, to  a  greater  or  less  extent  imbued  with  the 
spirit  and  favored  the  professed  objects  of  the  Neo-Pk- 
tonists,  i.e.  the  conciliation  of  philosophy  and  reli£:kia; 
but  the  pagan  school,  especially  during  its  later  histoid, 
was  characterized  by  an  intense  hostility  to  Christian- 
ity, as  well  as  by  theoeophical  views  and  thenrgic  prac- 
tices. The  influence  of  this  form  of  philosophy  did  not 
disappear  entirely  with  the  suppression  of  its  schools  by 
Theodosius  in  the  6th  century,  but  traces  of  it  may  be 
seen  even  in  the  scholasticism  of  the  Middle  Ages  (not- 
ably in  the  writings  of  Erigena,  who  floorished  in  the 
9th  century) ;  and  after  the  revival  of  literature,  in  what 
are  styled  the  moilem  times,  the  impress  of  this  type  of 
Platonism  appean  with  more  or  less  distinctness  in  the 
philosophical  systems  of  Pletho,  Ficinna,  Paraoebaa^ 
and  others  of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  as  well  as, 
subsequently,  in  thiise  of  Gale  and  Cudworth,  and  in 
the  speculations  of  Schelling  and  his  school  in  regard 
to  the  identity  of  subject  and  object.  In  iteu  the  spirit 
of  Neo-Platonism  has  impregnated  sobeeqaent  rellgioas 
as  well  as  philosophical  thought  in  soch  a  way  aiMi  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  make  a  careful  examination  of  ua 
history  and  doctrines  an  object  worthy  of  the  serioas 
attention  of  those  minds  who  are  anxious  to  ^Bstinguish 
the  truth  which  saves  from  the  error  which  miripaih 
and  destroys. 

L  History, — ^The  rise  and  development  of  this  phikis- 
ophy  may,  for  our  present  purpose,  be  aufficienUj  ex- 
hibited by,  first,  an  outline  of  the  causes  tendmg  to  pn- 
duoe  it,  followed,  secondly,  by  a  brief  sketch  of  the  tires 
and  opinions  of  only  the  most  prominent  characten  who 
either,  as  precursors,  prepared  the  way  for  its  introdae- 
tion  and  establishment,  or,  as  foundera  and  disoplea  of 
the  school,  expounded  and  defended  its  doctrioea  To 
this  we  shall  add  a  summaty  of  its  general  princspla 
(mainly  abridged  from  Schw^ler)  and  some  observa- 
tions on  its  relations  to  Christianity;  and,  lastly,  sach  a 
list  of  works  on  the  subject  as  will  enable  any  mm  so 
desiring  to  inform  hims^  more  fully. 

1.  Subjective  Causes, — ^Aside  from  the  vcfy  great  in- 
fluence manifestly  exerted  by  Oriental  ideas  in  taping 
the  character  and  tendencies  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
period  in  which  Neo-Platonism  had  lis  birtli,  ifaere 
were  internal  causes  at  work,  growing  oat  of  the  on- 
satisfactory  results  of  the  preceding  pagan  philosophka» 
and  the  want  felt,  especially  by  earnest  and  thoaghtfcl 
spirits,  of  something  different — something  which  gare 
better  promise  of  satisfying  the  fengings  of  the 
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laoe  for  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  its  origin  and  des- 
tiny. Instead  of  giving  clearer  light  and  purer  life  to 
men  groping  after  the  knowledge  of  God  and  them- 
selves, the  development  of  the  old  philosophies  had 
ended  in  scepticism  and  moral  debasement  This  re- 
sult was  disappointing  and  disheartening.  Scepticism 
promised  contentment  of  spirit,  but,  instead,  produced 
only  the  opposite,  viz.  the  necessity  for  an  unceasing 
opposition  to  all  positive  assertions;  and  in  place  of  the 
rest  sought  for,  it  gave  only  an  unappeasable  disquiet, 
which,  in  tum,  begat  a  yearning  for  a  condition  abso- 
lutely satisfying  and  removed  from  all  sceptical  objec- 
tions. This  longing  for  something  absolutely  certain 
found  historical  expression  in  Neo>Platonism. 

Zeller  (as  given  in  Ueberweg,  p.  222)  says :  ^  The  feel- 
ing of  alienation  from  Giod  and  the  yearning  after  a 
higher  revelation  are  universal  characteristics  of  the 
last  centuries  of  the  ancient  world.  This  yearning  was, 
in  the  first  place,  but  an  expression  of  the  consciousness 
of  the  decline  of  the  classical  nations  and  of  their  cult- 
ure, the  presentiment  of  the  approach  of  a  new  sen;  and 
it  cailed  into  life  not  only  Christianity,  but  also,  before 
it,  pagan  and  Jewish  Alexandrianism,  and  other  related 
developments.** 

2.  Objective  Cautea, — ^The  conquests  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  extending  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Indus, 
brought  the  Occidental  and  Oriental  peoples  and  civili- 
zations into  nearer  relations  with  each  other,  and  there- 
by opened  up  new  fields  for  philosophical  research  to 
the  active  and  inquiring  Hellenic  race  on  one  side, 
while,  on  the  other  side,  the  disciples  of  Zoroaster  and 
the  gymnosophists  of  India  were,  in  like  manner,  made 
acquainted  with  the  opinions  and  speculations  of  the 
Greek  philosophers.  The  Hebrew,  whose  home  lay  be- 
tween these  extremes,  contributed  also  his  share  to  the 
common  stock,  and  enlarged  thereby  the  common  fund 
of  relatively  new  ideas.  The  succession  of  the  Komans  to 
the  empire  of  the  civilized  world  stiU  further  increased 
this  fund,  and  enlarged  the  sphere  of  philosophical  ac- 
tivities. The  results  of  this  mutual  action  and  re- 
action of  the  East  and  the  West  upon  each  other  were 
made  more  permanent  by  Alexander's  policy  of  plant- 
ing colonies  and  founding  cities  among  the  nations 
brought  under  his  sway.  The  city  in  Lower  Egypt 
founded  by  and  named  after  him,  and,  with  masterly 
foresight,  located  on  the  pathway  of  the  commercial 
intercourse  of  nations  for  tiiat  and  succeeding  ages,  be- 
came naturally  also  the  great  central  point  of  philo- 
sophical intercourse  and  reciprocal  culture.  At  this 
focus  of  the  intellectual  activity  as  well  as  emporium 
of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  times  the  natives  of 
various  lands  met  together,  and  discussed  and  compared 
philosophies  and  faiths.  Here  was  the  soil  where  once 
flourished  the  ancient  wisdom  and  learning  of  Egypt, 
the  origin  of  whoee  civilization  was  referred  by  a  proud 
priesthood  far  back  into  the  shadows  of  unhistorical 
seras.  Here  were  found  advocates  of  the  Greek  poly- 
theism, with  its  poetic  conceptions  of  divinities  peopling 
mountain  and  dale,  forest  and  stream,  land  and  sea,  and 
with  a  cultus  adjusted  to  the  mercurial  temperament  of 
that  race.  Here  also  were  Roman  representatives  of 
the  statelier  and  graver  character  of  a  nation  notable 
for  its  deep  religious  sentiment.  Here,  too,  the  Jewish 
scribe,  proud  of  the  antiquity  of  his  people  and  of  their 
divinely-given  law,  upheld  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of 
God  taught  in  his  sacred  books,  and  pointed  to  ^heir 
purer  teachings  and  subliroer  truths.  The  Persian  dis- 
coursed of  his  master  Zoroaster,  of  the  two  principles, 
the  good  and  the  evil  one,  strugglhig  for  the  mastery 
of  the  world,  and  of  the  magical  knowledge  possessed 
by  the  priests  and  philosophers  of  his  land.  The  Brah- 
min, wandering  from  the  far  Ganges,  brought  with  him 
his  ascetic  mysticism  and  pride  of  caste,  the  doctrine 
of  a  quiescent  supreme  divinity,  in  whose  repose  puri- 
fied souls  found  happiness,  and  of  a  trinity  of  active 
forces  or  emanations  therefronv-the  Creator,  the  pre- 
server, the  destroyer.    Here  too,  in  the  appointed  time, 


appeared  the  heralds  of  a  new  and  diviner  philosophy, 
whose  roots,  planted  in  the  soil  of  man's  primeval  home, 
and  kept  aUve  by  Jehovah's  care  through  all  the  muta- 
tions of  history,  were  destined  in  the  fulness  of  the 
tiroes  to  grow  up  into  that  Apocalyptic  tree  of  life  whose 
'^  leaves  were  for  the  healing  of  the  nations."  In  this, 
the  cosmopolitan  city  of  the  world  of  that  epoch,  the 
philosophical  conceptions  of  monism,  of  dualism,  of 
monotheism,  of  polytheism,  of  magism,  of  mysticism, 
and  of  asceticism,  found  a  common  point  of  contact  and 
a  common  field  of  combat.  Out  of  their  conflicts  was 
evolved  that  type  of  eclectic  philosophy  which,  under 
the  name  of  Neo-Platonism,  supplanted  in  the  pagan 
worid  the  classical  philosophies,  and,  in  its  later  pe- 
riods, assuming  an  intensely  hostile  attitude  to  Chris- 
tianity, became  the  representative  and  type  of  all  hea- 
then philosophy  and  religions,  contesting  with  the  new 
faith  the  dominion  over  the  mind  and  conscience  of 
man.  With  this  end  in  view,  it  became  a  syncretism 
in  object  as  well  as  form,  and  sought  to  array  under  ita 
banners  all  the  influences  and  forces  of  paganism  to  en- 
able it  to  resbt  and  turn  back  the  aggressive  movements ' 
of  its  despised  but  dreaded  rival.  But  these  supreme 
efforts  of  an  effete  philosophy  and  faith  could  not  long 
withstand  the  onward  sweep  of  the  purer  and  soul-satis- 
fying philosophy  of  the  Gospel,  and  soon  triumphant 
Christianity  was  relieved  from  this  burden  of  conflict 
with  the  opposing  powers  of  this  world  by  the  ex- 
tinction of  this  last  of  the  pagan  schools^  The  triumph 
of  Christianity  was  the  triumph  of  fhe  idea  of  mono- 
theism, of  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  unity,  over  both 
dualism  and  polytheism  and  their  allied  conceptions 
and  influences.  Monotheism,  as  a  world-religious  idea, 
belonged  to  the  Jews,  to  whom  it  was  given  by  revela- 
tion; its  triumph  with  Christianity  was  therefore  the 
triumph  *^of  the  religious  idea  of  the  Jewish  people, 
stripped  of  its  national  limitations,  and  softened  and 
spiritualized"  (Ueberweg). 

It  may  not  be  inappropriate  even  here  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  this  revealed  conception  of  God 
was  lodged  with  a  people  whose  home  was  near  the 
centre  of  the  olden  world — the  pivot,  so  to  speak,  about 
which  the  movements  of  ancient  social  and  religious 
life  revolved. 

8.  Biographical  History. — (1.)  The  earliest  in  point 
of  time,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  important,  of  those 
•philosophen  whom  we  shall  mention  as  among  the  pre- 
cursora  of  Neo-Platonism  was  Philo  (commonly  sur- 
named  Judieus,  to  distinguish  him  from  Greek  writen 
of  the  same  name),  bom  about  twenty  or  twenty-five 
years  before  Christ,  at  Alexandria,  in  Egypt.  He  be- 
longed to  an  illustrious  and,  accorcUng  to  some  authori- 
ties, to  a  priestly  family  of  the  Jewish  race.  Josephus 
(Ant.  xviii,  8)  speaks  of  him  as  ''a  man  eminent  on  all 
accounts,  brother  to  Alexander  the  Alabarch,  and  one 
not  unskilful  in  philosophy."  He  was  of  the  sect  of  the 
Pharisees,  and,  by  reason  of  his  learning  and  good  re- 
pute, was  placed  by  his  co-religionists,  when  he  was  al- 
ready advanced  in  life,  at  the  head  of  an  erobasay  sent 
A.D/ 89-40  to  Rome,  to  repel  before  Caligula  the  accu- 
sations of  the  Greeks  of  Alexandria  against  the  loyalty 
of  the  Jews  of  that  dty,  and  to  plead  in  behalf  of  his 
race  for  the  uninterrupted  exercise  of  their  religion, 
and  against  the  desecration  of  their  holy  places  by  set- 
ting up  'statues  of  the  emperor  therein.  His  embassy 
was  fruitless  so  far  as  ita  immediate  object  was  con- 
cerned, for  the  prejudiced  and  enraged  Caligula  refused 
to  see  them ;  but  that  emperor's  death  in  the  following 
year  put  a  stop  to  the  persecution  he  had  ordered. 

Philo's  works  are  mainly  commentaries,  with  sepa- 
rate titles,  on  the  chief  subjects  of  the  Pentateuch.  He 
employed  the  allegorizing  method  of  interpreting  the 
Scriptures  which  was  in  use  by  the  cultivated  Jews  of 
his  native  city,  and  sought  thereby  to  harmonize  the 
philosophy  of  religion  with  that  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  and 
others.  His  theology,  consequently,  was  a  **  blending 
of  Platonism  and  Judaism.**  He  taught  that  God  should 
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be  worehipped  as  a  personal  being,  yet  conoeived  of  as 
the  most  general  of  existences :  to  yiviKktrarov  lonv 
6  ^iog  (Jjegia  AUeg,  voL  ii).  He  is  rb  ov,  the  exiting; 
is  above  all  hnroan  knowledge  and  virtue,  and  even 
"  above  the  idea  of  the  Good"  (Kfnirruv  re  fi  dptr^  rai 
KpHTTtav  J)  lintrrfiftTiy  icai  Kpdrrtjv  ^  durb  rayo^ov  Kai 
avrb  rb  KaXoVf  De  Afvmdi  OpifleiOf  i,  2) ;  the  absolute  is 
reached  not  by  demonstration  (Aoywv  dirodu^it)^  but  by 
clear  insight  {ivapyii^).  Divinity  and  matter  are  the 
two  first  principles,  existing  from  eternity :  the  Divinity 
is  **  being,  real,  infinite,  immutable,  incomprehensible 
to  human  understanding  (ov) ;  matter  is  **  non-existing 
(jiifj  6v),  having  received  from  the  Divinity  a  form  and 
life."  In  creation,  Deity,  unwilling  to  come  into  contact 
with  impure  matter,  employed  as  his  instruments  ''  in- 
corporeal potencies  or  ideas,"  the  highest  of  which,  the 
creative  one  (iroifjnic^),  is  in  Scripture  named  God 
(3(6c) ;  the  second,  the  ruling  one  (/JaffcAtc^),  is  called 
Lord  (icvp(oc)  i  these  potencies  are  conceived  of  as  inde- 
pendent personal  beings  who  have  appeared  to  men. 
^The  highest  of  all  the  divine  forces  is  the  Logos,"  in 
which  the  world  of  ideas  finds  its  place.  The  Logos  is 
the  image  of  Gk>d,  and  the  type  ajfler  which  the  world 
is  formed,  and  the  manifestation  of  the  Deity,  making 
and  ruling  the  world,  and  serving  as  the  Mediator  be- 
tween God  and  man.  The  conception  of  an  incarnate 
Logos  was,  however,  impossible  to  Philo,  who  regarded 
matter  as  impure.  This  conception  forms  one  of  the 
fundamental  doctrines  which  separate  Christianity  from 
the  Alexandrian  theoeophy.  Philo  refers  the  doctrine 
of  ideas  to  Moses  (Mwi/aiwc  Iffri  rb  doyfia  rovro,  oifK 
ifi6v),  and  has  given  to  it  a  character,  arising  from  his 
own  religious  conceptions,  which  has  so  transformed  the 
Platonic  theory  as  to  interfere  ^  with  the  correct  histor- 
ical comprehension  of  Platonism  even  down  to  our  own 
times"  (Ueberweg).  Sharpe  (Hist,  of  Egypt^  ii.  111) 
thinks  that  the  writings  of  Philo  '*  explain  how  Plato- 
nism became  united  to  Judaism,  and  again  show  us  the 
point  of  agreement  between  the  New  Platonists  and  the 
PUtonic  Christians." 

(2.)  Of  the  Greeks  who  may  be  classed  among  the 
forerunners  in  the  movement  tending  to  harmonize  the 
doctrines  of  Plato  with  the  speculations  of  Oriental  phi- 
losophy we  can  notice  only  (i)  Thrasyllus  of  Mendes 
(died  A.D.  86),  who  arranged  all  the  works  of  Plato  ad- 
mitted by  him  to  be  genuine  into  nine  tetralogies,  and 
combined  with  Platonism  certain  mystical  Neo-Pytha- 
gorean  speculations  founded  on  numbers  and  the  Chal- 
daean  astrology;  and  (ti)  Plutarch  of  Chaeronea  (bom 
about  A.D.  40,  and  died  about  A.D.  120),  the  author 
of  the  well-known  biographies.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Ammonius  of  Alexandria  (not  Saccas),  and  taught  at 
Athens  during  the  reigns  of  Nero  and  Vespasian.  Plu- 
tarch*s  doctrines  deviate  less  from  pure  Platonism  than 
those  taught  by  the  Neo-Platonists  proper  of  the  school 
of  Alexandria,  yet  he  is  regarded  by  some  as  standing 
**  next  to  Philo  both  in  age  and  character  as  a  represen- 
tative of  Oriental  tendencies  in  Greek  philosophy."  So 
far  as  the  Grecian  systems  are  concerned,  while  holding 
mainly  to  Plato  and  controverting  the  views  of  the  Sto- 
ics and  Epicureans,  he  evinced  little  regard  for  the  dia- 
lectics of  Platonism,  and  was  a  strong  believer  in  the 
Stoic  doctrine  of  a  Providence.  In  regard  to  Oriental 
doctrines,  while  profoundly  reverent  of  the  ancient  cul- 
tus  of  his  country,  and  opposed  to  the  introduction  of 
foreign  superstitions  and  Jewish  and  S}Tian  rites,  he, 
from  the  Greek  point  of  view,  sought  to  reconcile  the 
philosophy  of  religion  with  the  true  interpretation  of 
the  worship  of  Isis  and  Osiris.  He  distinguished  (as 
did  Philo)  between  an  absolute  God  whose  essence  is 
unknown  to  us  and  a  creating  power  or  energy  which 
formed  the  world.  Isis  corresponds  to  the  latter,  and 
connects  the  creation  with  Osiris,  the  supreme  and  in- 
visible one.  The  world  is  the  offspring  of  two  distinct 
principles,  one  inherently  good,  and  the  other  inherent- 
ly evil  (the  dualism  of  Zoroaster),  whose  battle-ground 
is  the  soul  of  man.   Besides  one  supreme  God,  Plutarch 


recognised  the  divinitiet  of  the  popular  ftdtlia  aa  wdl  af 
the  existence  of  dssmons,  some  good,  some  evil,  as  neo* 
essavy  mediators  between  the  divine  and  hnniatt. 

(8.)  L.  Apuleius  (bom  about  A.D.  180),  a  tcaebcr  of 
the  Platonic  and  Aristotelian  phikMophiea  at  Medaora, 
in  Numidia,  was  a  Latin  representadve  of  tlie  tben  pre-> 
vailing  tendency  to  the  assimilation  of  Oriental  and 
Occidental  philosophy.  Hokting  that  it  was  deroga- 
tory to  the  pioper  conception  of  God  to  hare  him  bur- 
dened with  the  superintendence  of  things,  he  aarigns  to 
him,  as  the  ministers  who  direct  ''mondane  events," 
hosts  of  dsemons,  whose  abode  is  in  the  air,  and  who  are 
the  objects  of  the  religious  ceremonies  both  of  the 
Greeks  and  the  barbariana,  and  also  of  the  pvactiee  of 
magic.  He  speaks  of  a  trinity  of  divine  fitfultieB,  im- 
mutable, eternal,  viz.  God  himself,  the  divine  Beaton, 
and  the  World-SouL 

(4.)  Numenius  of  Apamea,  in  Syria,  who  flouriabed 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  second  century  after  Christ, 
showed  in  his  writings  (of  which  fragmenta  only  have 
come  down  to  us)  even  a  stronger  tendency  towaids 
Oriental  ideas,  and  referred  the  origin  of  Greek  pbiloa- 
ophy  to  Jewish,  Egyptian,  Magian,  and  BrahoBinical 
sources.  Suidas  (s.  v.)  quotes  him  as  styling  Plato  the 
Attic  Moses  (ri  yap  itm  HXclt^v  ^  Mmt^  Ama(^Mir  ;)w 
So  highly  was  he  esteemed  by  the  Neo-Flatomats  of 
the  following  periods  that  some  authors  rq;aid  him  as 
the  real  founder  of  the  Alexandrian  acbool,  an  honor 
denied  him  by  the  Alexandrians  themselTea  becauae  of 
his  Syrian  origin  and  non-residence  in  their  midat.  He 
further  developed  the  conception  of  a  trinity  in  the 
divine  Being,  who  was  incorporeal,  by  diatingaialiing 
therein,  let,  a  perfectly  intelligent,  immutable,  eternal, 
supreme  God;  2d,  a  world-maker,  or  demiuigoa;  and, 
3d,  the  worid.  These  he  terms  father,  aon,  and  grand- 
son (irairroc,  ixyovoQj  dir6yovoQ\  and  ascribes  the  doc- 
trine to  both  Plato  and  his  master,  Socratea.  Nmne- 
nius  also  held  that  the  soul  is  immortal  and  immateriaL 
and  that  its  descent  into  the  body  from  its  fanner  in- 
corporeal state  implies  previous  moral  delinqoency — a 
conception  indicating  an  acquaintance  with  Jewiah  and 
Christian  doctrines  on  the  fall  of  man.  Cronioa,  de- 
scribed by  Porphyry  as  a  friend  of  Numenius^  and  who 
shared  his  opinions,  was,  according  to  Suidas  (a.  t.  iQpi- 
yivrio),  the  author  of  writings  studied  by  the  Chiiatian 
Origen. 

(6.)  Some  of  the  wriHngs  populariy  attributed  to  the 
mythical  Hermes  Trismegistus  treat  of  rdigioaB  and 
philosophical  subjects  in  the  style  and  from  the  stand- 
point of  Neo-Platonism,  and  are  classed  among  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  Egyptian  PlatonistR.  The  reputed  ao- 
thor  was  the  Egyptian  Thot  or  Theut,  identified  witii 
the  Greek  Hermes,  who^  as  the  fabled  author  of  aO  the 
discoveries  and  productions  of  the  human  mind,  the 
source  of  all  knowledge  and  thought,  the  embodied  Lck 
gos,  was  dignified  with  the  title  of  Tpic  MiyioroCt  tkrin 
grtategt  (may  there  not  be  in  this  name  a  referenee  to 
the  Neo- Platonic  trinity?).  Some  of  these  writings 
'*  belonged  to  the  school  of  Philo,  and  were  known  to 
Plutarch ;  others  are  of  a  much  later  date,  and  not  un- 
affected by  the  influence  of  Christianity."  The  Aw- 
mandeTf  one  of  the  largest  and  meet  important  of  theae 
works  still  extant,  seems  to  have  been  compooed  in  to»- 
itation  of  the  Pastor  of  Hermas.  It  gives  viewa  of  nat* 
ure,  the  world,  God,  and  the  human  soul  quite  in  the 
spirit  of  Neo-Platonism,  but  with  such  oeeasioiial  ad- 
mixture of  Oriental,  Jewish,  and  Christian  ideaa  as  to 
show  the  syncretism  peculiar  to  the  philoaopby  of  tte 
time. 

(6.)  Ammonius,  called  Saccas  ftom  hia  voeatioii  of 
corn-porter  (lived  fVom  about  A.D.  175  to  2S0),  is  naa- 
ally  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  Alexandrto-RDinaa 
school  of  Neo-Platonism.  He  was  bom  of  Cbi 
parents,  and  by  them  trained  in  the  prindpks  of 
faith,  but  probably  apostatized  when  his  mind 
absorbed  in  the  study  of  heathen  phikeophy.  Tbougb 
of  humble  origin,  and  destitute  of  the  advanta^gea  of 
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etdy  culture,  his  enthusiastic  love  of  knowledcpe  And 
bis  great  natural  abilities  enabled  him  to  oveFcome  the 
disadvantages  surrounding  him,  and  to  found  a  school 
of  philosophy,  and  to  attract  to  it  pupils  whose  subse- 
quent fame  as  philoaophen  made  the  name  of  their 
master  illustrious.  Of  these  the  most  prominent  were 
Plotinus,  the  two  Origens,  the  philologist  Longinus,  and 
Herennius.  Ammonius  left  no  written  record  of  his 
opinions,  and  we  are  indebted  to  his  disciples,  especially 
Plotinus,  for  what  knowledge  we  possess  of  his  doc- 
trines. His  aim  in  general  was  to  show  the  agreement, 
if  not  substantial  identity,  of  the  systems  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle. 

(7.)  Plotinus  was  the  first  to  develop  and  systematize 
in  written  form  the  Neo-Platonic  doctrines.  He  was 
bom  at  Lycopolis,  a  city  of  Upper  Egypt,  A.D.  205,  and 
was  so  delicate  and  sickly  as  to  prevent  his  early  train- 
ing; consequently  he  was  twenty-eight  years  of  age  be- 
fore he  had  so  far  completed  his  preparatory  education 
as  to  be  able  to  turn  bis  attention  to  philosophy.  After 
he  had  tried  several  teachers  without  satisfaction,  a 
companion  took  him  to  hear  Ammonius  lecture,  and  so 
pleased  was  Plotinus  that  he  exclaimed,  ^  This  is  the 
man  of  whom  I  was  in  search !"  He  attended  upon  Uie 
teaching  of  Ammonius  for  eleven  years,  when,  desirous 
of  visiting  the  Brahmins  and  the  Magi  to  learn  their 
philosophy,  he  joined  the  ill-fated  expedition  of  the 
emperor  Gordian  against  the  Persians.  After  the  death 
of  that  emperor  Plotinus  with  difficulty  escaped  to  An- 
tioch,  and  thence  repaired  to  Rome,  where  at  the  age 
of  forty  years  he  established  himself  as  a  teacher  of 
phUoeophy,  and  remained  in  Italy  until  his  death,  A.D. 
270.  According  to  the  statement  of  Porphyiy  ( Vita 
Plotim^  ch.  ii),  he  had  agreed  with  his  fellow -disciples, 
Herennius  and  Origen,  not  to  divulge  the  doctrines  of 
their  master,  Ammonius;  but  Herennius  having  broken 
this  promise,  and  being  followed  by  Origen,  Plotinus 
felt  himself  no  longer  bound  to  silence  in  this  respect, 
and  made  public  these  doctrines,  at  first  in  oral  lectures, 
which  afterwards,  by  the  solicitetions  of  friends,  he  was 
induced  to  publish  in  written  form  for  the  use  of  a  few 
select  hearers.  At  various  times  he  added  to  the  num- 
ber of  his  written  compositions,  until,  at  his  death,  the 
whole,  as  edited  and  published  by  his  pupil,  Porph3rry, 
'  amounted  to  fifty-four  books.  In  this  numlier,  fifty- 
four.  Porphyry  was  delighted  to  have  the  multiple  of  the 
perfect  mystic  numbers,  six  and  nine;  and  the  whole 
were  arranged  in  six  enneads  or  groups  of  nine  treatises 
each.  The  following  summary  of  their  contents  is  from 
Donaldson  (in  his  continuation  of  MUller),  viz.:  **The 
firtt  comprised  the  moral  positions;  the  aecond,  the 
physical  discussions ;  the  thii'dj  the  theory  of  the  world ; 
tXi^  fourth  treated  of  the  soul;  ih»  fifth,  of  the  intellect 
and  ideas;  the  sixth,  of  entity,  unitA*,  and  the  good. 
Again,  the  first  three  eameadsj  the  fourth  and  fifth,  and 
the  last,  formed  three  separate  bodies  ((Tw/iara)."  Plo- 
tinus enjoyed  in  an  extraordinary  d^ree  the  esteem, 
or  rather  reverence,  of  his  followers,  upon  whom  his 
ascetic  virtues,  his  mysticism  and  enthusiasm,  made 
the  impresrion  of  a  divine  inspiration  and  participation 
in  divinity.  These  feelings  were  doubtless  intensified 
by  the  display  of  energy  and  tireless  activity  of  a  spirit 
encased  in  so  frail  a  body  as  his.  For  this  body  he 
felt  a  true  ascetic's  contempt,  as  was  shown  by  his  an- 
swer to  Amelius^s  importunate  request  that  he  would  sit 
for  his  likeness.  Said  he,  ^  Is  it  not  sufficient  to  carry 
about  the  image  which  nature  has  placed  around  us, 
and  must  one  leave  behind  a  more  lasting  image  of  this 
image,  as  though  it  were  something  worth  looking  at?" 
(Donaldson).  His  asceticism  and  contempt  for  the  body 
show  the  influence  of  Oriental  ideas  on  his  mind. 

A  fundamental  principle  of  the  philosophy  of  Ploti- 
nus is  the  identity  of  the  subject  and  the  object,  of  the 
cogniser  and  thing  cognised.  The  office  of  philosophy 
should  be  to  gain  '*  a  knowledge  of  the  One  .  • .  the  es- 
sence and  first  principle  of  all  things,"  not  by  a  process 
of  thought  or  reasoning,  but  by  an  immediate  intuition. 


This  One  is  variously  styled  by  him  the  Being,  the  One, 
the  Good  {rb  ov,  ro  ev,  to  dya^ov).  The  three  ele- 
ments of  being  are  Unitff,  or  the  One,  described  as  orig- 
inal, pure  light,  pervading  space;  JnteUi^enoe,  the  vov^, 
emanating  from  the  One,  and  contemplating  it  in  order 
to  comprehend  it ;  the  World-Soui,  an  emanation  from 
the  Nous.  These  constitute  the  Trinity  of  Plotinus. 
The  One  is  exalted  above  the  Nous,  as  that  stands 
above  the  soul,  which  is  immaterial  and  immortaL 
Plotinus  teaches  that  the  One  "  is  elevated  above  the 
sphere  of  the  Ideas,''  which  are  emanations  from  the 
One,  constituting  in  their  unity  the  Nous,  in  which 
they  are  immanent  and  "^  substantially  existent  and  es- 
sential parts."  The  Soul,  being  the  image  (fi^wXov) 
and  product  of  the  Nous,  **  turns  in  a  double  direction 
towards  the  Nous,  its  producer,  and  towards  the  ma- 
terial, which  b  its  own  product,"  The  souls  of  men, 
in  consequence  of  their  descent  into  bodies,  have  for- 
gotten their  divine  origin,  have  become  estranged  from 
the  Good,  or  One.  Hence  the  true  duty  of  man  is  to 
seek  to  return  to  God  by  means  of  virtue,  philosophy, 
and  especially  by  the  ecstasy,  or  immediate  intuition  of 
the  Deity  and  union  with  him.  Porphyiy  states  that 
Plotinus  attained  to  this  unification  with  God  four  times 
in  the  six  years  he  spent  with  him.  This  Plotinian 
view  reminds  us  of  the  Hindd  philosophy.  The  most 
emuient  of  the  disciples  of  Plotinus  were  Amelius  and 
Porphyry. 

(8.)  Amelius  (whose  true  name  was  Gentilianns)  flour- 
ished in  the  latter  half  of  the  8d  century  after  Christ, 
and,  according  to  Suidas  (s.  v.),  was  a  native  of  Apa- 
mea,  in  Syria,  but  according  to  Porphyry  (whose  opin- 
ion is  the  more  probable  one),  of  Ameria  or  Amelia,  in 
Umbria.  Led  by  the  study  of  the  works  of  Numenius, 
whom  he  greatly  admired,  to  embrace  the  principles  of 
the  Alexandrian  Neo-Platonic  school,  he  became  a  regu- 
lar attendant  on  the  lectures  of  Plotinus  at  Rome,  and 
was  the  means  of  converting  Porphyry  to  the  doctrines 
of  Plotinus,  and  afterwards,  in  conjunction  with  him,  of 
inducing  Plotinus  to  publish  his  writings.  His  princi- 
pal work  aimed  to  show  the  differences  between  Nu- 
menius and  Plotinus,  and  that  the  latter  could  not  just- 
ly be  charged  with  plagiarism  of  the  former's  doctrines. 
If  he  did  not  himself  eventually  become  a  Christian,  he 
appears  to  have  highly  approved  of  St.  John's  definition 
of  the  Logos,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  Platonist  refer- 
red to  by  St.  Augustine  as  having  declared  that  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Gospel  by  St.  John  ought  to  be  written 
in  letters  of  gold,  and  put  in  the  most  conspicuous  place 
in  every  church.  After  the  death  of  his  master,  Ploti- 
nus, he  retired  to  Aparoea,  in  Syria,  and  died  there. 
According  to  Ueberweg,  "  he  distinguished  in  the  Nous 
three  hypostases,  which  he  styled  three  demiurges,  or 
three  kings :  rhv  ovra,  rbv  ixovrOf  rbv  opwvra.  Of 
these,  the  second  participated  in  the  real  being  of  the 
first,  and  the  third  in  the  being  of  the  second,  enjoying 
at  the  same  time  the  vision  of  the  first  (ProcL  in  Plat, 
Tim,  93  d.).  Amelius  maintained  the  theory  (opposed 
bv  Plotinus)  of  the  unity  of  all  souls  in  the  World-Soul 
(Jaroblichus,  Ap.  Stob,  Ed,  p.  886,  888,  898)." 

(9.)  Porphyry,  the  greatest  disciple  of  Plotinus,  and 
the  famous  opponent  of  Christianity,  was  bom,  according 
to  some  account«,  at  Batansa  (the  Bashan  of  Scripture), 
in  Syria,  according  to  others,  at  Tyre,  A.D.  28i3,  and 
died  about  A.D.  804,  probably  at  Rome.  His  proper 
name  was  Malchus  (same  as  the  Shemitic  word  Melek, 
a  king),  which  his  friend  .Amelius  changed  to  the  cor- 
responding Greek  form,  Basileus,  for  which  latter  term 
his  master,  Longinus,  substituted  the  adjective  Porphy- 
rins (Hop^vpcoc),  ''dad  in  purple."  He  was  first  a 
pupil  of  Origen  at  Cnsarea,  then  of  Longinus  at  Athens, 
and  finally,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  he  joined  the  school  of 
Plotinus  at  Rome.  He  wrote  a  book  in  opposition  to 
the  doctrines  of  his  teacher,  to  which  Amelius  replied, 
and,  having  convinced  Porphyry  of  his  errors,  secured 
a  formal  recantation  of  them.  Porphyry  henceforth 
was  an  ardent  supporter  of  Plotinus's  views,  and  gained 
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00  fully  bis  confidence  and  esteem  that  he  waa  selected 
by  him  to  execute  the  delicate  and  responsible  task  of 
arranging  and  publishing  his  writings.  He  also  wrote 
a  biography  of  Plotinus,  which  is  the  source  of  most  of 
our  knowledge  of  the  life  of  that  philosopher.  His 
claims  to  consideration  as  a  philosopher  rest  less  on  any 
originality  of  thought  and  research  than  on  his  ability 
and  earnestness  as  an  expounder  and  defender  of  Plo- 
tinian  doctrines,  on  a  perspicacity  of  style  rare  in  that  age, 
and  also  on  the  extent  of  his  learning.  His  doctrine  was 
in  its  character  more  practical  and  religious  than  that 
of  Plotinus.  The  end  of  philosophizing,  according  to 
him,  is  the  salvation  of  the  souL  His  Syrian  origin 
and  Oriental  training,  as  well  as  his  temperament,  made 
him  more  inclined  than  Plotinus  to  the  tenets  of  the 
Neo-Pythagoreans  and  to  the  advocacy  of  thaumatorgy, 
whether  he  sincerely  believed  in  it  or  not.  His  views 
on  these  matters,  however,  appear  to  have  been  modi- 
fied in  his  Uter  years.  While  probably  he  had  little 
faith  in  the  old  Greek  polytheism,  he  bitterly  opposed 
Christianity,  and  wrote  a  work  in  fifteen  books  against 
its  doctrines,  and  especially  against  the  divinity  of 
Christ.  This  work,  which  excited  vigorous  opposition, 
and  called  forth  numerous  replies  from  Christian  writers, 
was  destroyed  publicly  by  the  order  of  the  emperor 
Theodosius,  A.I>.  4B5.  We  are  consequently  indebted 
for  our  knowledge  of  its  nature  and  merits  to  the  no- 
tices and  arguments  of  ita  opponents.  From  these  we 
learn  that  in  the^r^f  book  Porphyry  set  forth  what  he 
deemed  to  be  contradictions  in  the  Scriptures,  which  he 
claimed  were  therefore  not  infallible;  in  the  third  he 
treated  of  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  repudiating 
Origens  allegorical  fancies;  in  thejburth  he  opposed 
the  narrative  of  Sanchoniathon  to  the  Mosaic  history ; 
and  in  the  twelfih  and  thirteenth  he  maintained  that  the 
prophecies  of  Daniel  were  written  after  the  events  pre- 
dicted, thus  seeking  to  nullify  their  force  as  proofs  of 
the  inspiration  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures.  It  is  much  to 
be  regretted  by  the  Christian  worid  that  this  work, 
written  by  one  of  the  most  learned  and  earnest  opposers 
of  Christianity  in  the  age  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  has 
not  been  preserved.  It  would  doubtless  throw  much 
light  on  the  social  and  religious  condition  of  the  times, 
and  give  us  a  clearer  insight  into  the  causes  then  at 
work  to  promote  the  triumph  of  Christianity  over  pa- 
ganism. Socrates  {ffist.  JEcclea,  iii,  28)  asserts  that 
Porphyry  was  an  apostate  from  the  Christian  faith,  and 
'wrote  this  work  in  revenge  for  indignities  from  Chris- 
tians, but  his  statement  is  not  generally  accepted  as 
correct 

(10.)  Jamblichus  (died  about  A.D.  830),  a  native  of 
Chalcis,  in  Ccele-Syria,  was  a  pupil  of  Porphyry,  and 
the  head  of  the  Syrian  school  of  Neo-Platonism,  in 
which  a  fantastical  theurgy  was  favored.  He  made 
use  of  philosophy  merely  to  confirm  polythebtic  wor- 
ship, and  strove  to  justify  superstition  on  speculative 
grounds.  His  system  was  elastic  enough  to  include  all 
the  classical  and  Oriental  divinities  except  the  Chri»- 
tian,  together  with  those  of  Plotinus,  and  many  others 
created  by  hb  own  fancy.  Miracles  were  attributed  to 
him  by  some  of  his  disciples,  who  even  spoke  of  him  as 
"  the  divine,"  or  **  most  divine,"  However,  he  was  in 
fact  far  inferior  to  his  master,  Porphyry,  and  cannot  be 
commended  either  for  originality  of  thought  or  grace 
of  style.  The  exaggerated  estimate  of  him  by  the  em- 
peror Julian,  viz.  that  he  was  inferior  to  Plato  only  in 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  can  be  accounted  for  only  on 
the  grotmd  of  that  emperor's  partiality  for  those  who 
advocated  the  principles  of  paganism.  The  theodicy 
of  Jamblichus  rests,  as  did  that  of  Plotinus  and  Porphy- 
ry, upon  the  principle  of  the  multiplicity  of  the  hypos- 
tases in  the  unity  of  the  divine  nature  (Simon),  but  he 
assumed  an  absolutely  first  Onej  above  the  One  of  Plo- 
tinus, and  wholly  without  attributes — an  ineffable  first 
essence  (r;  iravrri  appriroc  tipxh)'  Next  to  this  stands 
the  Plotinian  One.  From  this  latter  is  produced  the 
wt^igiblt  world,  consisting  of  three  elements ;  and  ih>m 


this  in  turn  emanates  the  Mtotfecfm/  tooHd,  eoasflCing 
also  of  three  members,  the  Nooa,  Power,  and  the  Demi- 
urge (subdivided  into  seven,  a  favorite  Pythagorean 
number).  This  triadic  arrangement  extends  also  to 
the  sphere  of  pyschology.  He  carried  to  **«  great 
length  the  mysticism  and  extravagancea  of  hia  age^* 
and  determined  and  arranged,  according  to  a  fantastical 
numerical  scheme,  the  number  and  ovder  of  the  poly- 
theistic gods,  angels,  dttmotis,  and  heroes  recognised  by 
him.  The  sensible  world  occupies  the  last  pLsocu  He 
maintained  the  doctrine  of  a  union  with  God  {cpaartK^ 
evia<ric)f  not  through  the  ecstasy,  aa  did  the  eailicr  Xeo- 
Platonists,  but  by  means  of  theuxgic  rites  and  eefc- 
monies.  Of  his  writings  only  a  few  are  extant.  Tbe 
most  important  are  [1  ]  Hcpi  Tlu^ayopov  alfiiatttf,  On 
the  Sect  of  Pythagoras;  and  [2]  Utpi  ftumifpiwv,  Om  the 
MysterieSy  where,  in  the  character  of  an  Egyptian  priest 
named  Abammon,  he  replies  to  Porphyry'a  letter  to 
Anebo,  and  *'endeavon  to  lefute  variooa  doubta  re- 
specting the  truth  and  purity  of  tbe  Egyptian  rdigian 
and  wonthip,  and  to  prove  the  divine  origin  of  the 
Eg3rpttan  and  ChaldsBan  theology,  aa  well  as  that  men, 
through  theurgic  rites,  may  commune  with  the  Deity" 
(Smith,  8.  v.).  Jamblichus  had  many  followen,  some 
of  whom,  however,  rejected  the  belief  in  magic  and 
theurgy.  One  of  his  immediate  diadplea,  Theodoras 
of  Asine,  drew  up  a  still  more  complicated  triadic  sys- 
tem, and  thus  assisted  in  the  transidon  to  the  doetrines 
of  Proclns. 

(11.)  The  next  important  character  whom  we  have 
space  in  this  sketch  to  mention  is  the  emperor  Joliaa, 
commonly  styled  "  the  Apostate,"  because,  having  re- 
nounced the  Christian  faith,  in  which  he  had  been 
trained,  he  became  one  of  its  most  virulent  and  danger- 
ous foes,  and  an  earnest  and  influential  fnend  and  patron 
of  Neo-Platonism  and  the  old  heathen  cultua.  Julian 
(bom  A.D.  331 ;  died  of  a  wound  received  in  battle  with 
the  Persians,  A.D.  868)  was  a  nephew  of  Constantine 
the  Great,  and  succeeded  Constantius.  A.D.  861.  It  ap- 
pears that  he  had  secretiyapoetatized  frcmi  ChiistiamKT 
some  years  befora  ascending  the  throne;  and  after  tb^ 
event  he  publicly  avowed  himself  a  convert  to  paigas- 
ism,  and  put  forth  his  beet  efforts  to  re-establiah  ita  dMv 
trines  and  worship  throughout  the  empire  over  which 
he  reigpied.  Aware,  however,  of  the  strong  ibocboM 
which  Christianity  had  obtained,  and  of  the  failme  in 
the  past  of  direct  and  open  persecution  to  break  its 
power  over  the  minds  of  men  or  to  stop  its  progress,  he 
judged  it  prudent  at  firet  to  adopt  other  metbnda.  and 
to  clothe  his  purpose  in  the  gart>  of  humanity  and  free- 
dom of  conscience.  He  accordingly  proclaimed  entire 
toleration  for  all  parties,  while  he  gave  tiie  whole  hs- 
fiuence  of  his  position  and  patronage  to  the  adherents 
of  his  own  faith,  conferring  his  favore  eqnally  on  the 
old  supporters  of  paganism  and  whatever  proaeSytcs  be 
could  attract  to  it.  Without  adopting  fully  either  the 
unfavorable  accounts  of  his  conduct  and  motives  given 
by  Christian  writers,  or  the  fulsome  laodations  of  bta 
l^  heathen  authors,  it  may  Justly  be  said  that  ''hb 
talents,  hb  principles,  and  his  deeds  were  alike  extraor^ 
dinary."  Boasting  of  a  philosophy  which  affected  to 
look  with  complacent  contempt  upon  Christians  as  i^r- 
norant  worshippers  of  *'a  dead  Jew,"  he  waa  hlnudl^  in 
fact,  so  superstitious  as  to  attach  supreme  impottance 
to  the  mystic  rites  and  juggleries  of  polytheistie  wor> 
ship.  Scorning  all  evidence  of  the  miradcs  of  ChriR, 
he  lent  a  ready  ear  to  the  absurdeat  theorgic  fofitok 
How  littie  of  sincerity  there  was  in  hb  pfretensioas  t» 
impartial  fairness  towards  all  the  subjects  and  faiths  <tf 
hb  empire  waa  shown  by  hb  treatment  of  the 
tians,  not  stopping  in  the  end  even  short  of  open 
cution.  How  little  rdUnce  for  soooeas  over  the  doe- 
trines of  the  Galilffans,  as  he  oontemptuooaly  strlcd  the 
Christians,  he  really  placed  upon  the  inherent 
ity  of  hb  vaunted  philosophy  may  be  seen  frMn  the 
missions  of  a  modem  writer,  deemed  to  be  a  not 
friendly  critic  of  hb  character  and  aims*  Gibbon  aaiys: 
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''A  prince,  who  had  studied  human  nature,  and  who 
poeaesaed  the  treaaures  of  the  Boman  empire,  could 
adapt  his  arguments,  his  promises,  and  his  rewards  to 
every  order  of  Christians,  and  the  merit  of  a  seasonable 
conversion  was  allowed  to  supply  the  defects  of  a  candi- 
date, or  even  to  expiate  the  guilt  of  a  criminal.  As 
the  army  is  the  most  forcible  engine  of  absolute  power, 
Julian  applied  himself  with  peculiar  diligence  to  cor- 
rupt the  religion  of  his  troops.  .  . .  The  holy  name  of 
Christ  was  erased  from  the  Labarum ;  and  the  83rmbols 
of  war,  of  miyesty,  and  of  pagan  superstition  were  so 
dexterously  blended  that  the  faithful  subject  incurred 
the  guilt  of  idolatry  when  he  respectfully  sainted  the 
pei9on  or  image  of  his  sovereign.  The  soldiers  passed 
successively  in  review;  and  each  of  them,  before  he  re- 
ceived from  the  hand  of  Julian  a  liberal  donation,  pro- 
portioned to  his  rank  and  services,  was  required  to  cast 
a  few  grains  of  incense  into  the  flame  which  burned 
upon  the  altar. ...  By  the  frequent  repetition  of  these 
arts,  and  at  the  expense  of  sums  which  would  have 
purchased  the  service  of  half  the  nations  of  Scythia, 
Julian  gradually  acquired  for  his  troops  the  imaginary 
protection  of  the  gods,  and  for  himself  the  firm  and  ef- 
fectual support  of  the  Roman  legions"  {Hist.  ofDecUniR^ 
etc.,  ii,  430, 481  [Harper's  ed.  N.  Y.  1852]). 

Julian's  work  against  the  Christians  (Kard  Xpurria- 
v&v)  shared  the  fate  of  the  similar  one  by  Porphyry, 
and  we  are  indebted  to  the  reply  of  Cyril  for  such  ex- 
tracts from  it  as  are  extant.  T^e  plans  and  purposes 
of  Julian  against  the  Christian  faith  were  overruled  by 
him  who  is  Master  aHke  of  philosophers  and  kings,  and 
later  tradition  reports  of  him  that,  gathering  into  his 
hand  the  blood  flowing  from  his  wound,  he  cast  it  into 
the  air,  with  the  words,  Ncvlinycaf  FoXiAaic,  ^  Thou 
hast  conquered,  O  Galilsaan." 

Julian's  successor,  Jovian,  proclaiiped  emperor  on 
the  field,  responded  to  the  acclamations  of  the  troops 
by  declaring  himself  a  Christian,  and  that  he  *' could 
not  hope  for  divine  protection,  or  the  success  of  their 
arms,  were  he  to  take  the  command  of  men  trained  up 
in  the  principles  of  the  late  emperor  Julian."  The  sol- 
diers replied,  "You  shall  command  Christians.  The 
oldest  of  us  were  trained  by  Constantine,  the  next  by 
Constantius,  and  the  reign  of  Julian  has  been  too  short 
to  bind  any  men  among  us  to  hb  persuasions."  Jovian 
soon  issued  an  edict  which  "'  placed  the  Christian  relig- 
ion on  a  legal  basis,"  and  put  an  end  to  the  persecution 
of  its  followers.  Thus  imperial  power,  princely  learn- 
ing, philosophy  falsely  so  called,  and  lavish  prodigality 
of  treasure  had  been  employed  in  vain  to  overthrow  the 
temples  of  God  erected  in  the  hearts  of  men. 

(12.)  "In  practical  life  Neo-Platonic  philosophy  was 
unable  to  vie  with  Christianity ;  its  mission  was  simply 
the  preservation  of  the  olden  learning,  science,  and  art." 
When,  therefore,  the  political  direction  given  to  it  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Julian  had  failed  to  renovate  "  the  an- 
cient cultus  and  the  ancient  faith,"  its  representatives 
applied  themsdves  anew  to  scientific  pursuits,  especially 
to  the  study  and  exegesis  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  The 
^  philosophy  became  again  a  mere  matter  of  the  school," 
whose  seat  was  transferred  to  Athens,  where  Plutarch, 
the  son  of  Xestorius  (bom  about  A.D.  850,  and  died  433), 
taught.  This  Plutarch  was  styled  by  the  later  Neo- 
Platonists  "the  Great,"  to  distinguish  him  from  the 
historian  and  Platonist  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Tra- 
jan. He  appears  to  have  been  a  Syncretist,  and  to  have 
maintained,  after  Jamblichus,  the  efficacy  of  theurgic 
rites  for  uniting  man  with  God.  According  to  Proclus, 
he  "distinguished  between  the  One,  the  Nous,  the  Soul, 
the  forms,  immanent  in  material  things  and  matter." 
Syrianus,  his  pupil  and  a  teacher  of  Proclus,  wrote  a 
commentary  on  the  metaphysics  of  Aristotle,  whose 
philosophy  he  considered  as  a  stepping-stone  to  that  of 
Plato. 

(18.)  Proclus  (AJ>.  411-485),  sumamed  Aia^oyoC) 
*^  the  Successor,"  was  by  £u  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
later  Neo-Platonists,  "  Ute  Scholastic  among  the  Greek 


philosophers."  He  was  bom  at  Byzantium,  spent  his 
youth  at  Xanthus,  studied  at  Alexandria,  and  subse- 
quently at  Athens  under  Plutarch  and  his  daughter, 
Asdepigenia,  and  Syrianus.  During  his  travels  he  was 
initiated  into  the  mysteries  and  arcana  of  theurgy,  and 
was  wont  to  say  that  it  h^  been  revealed  to  him  in  a 
dream  that  he  was  the  last  link  of  the  Hermaic  chain 
{fttipcL  *EpfiaiKii)t  i«  e.  of  the  men  consecrated  by  Hermes 
to  preserve  by  perpetual  tradition  the  esoteric  doctrines 
of  the  mysteries.  His  biographer,  Marinus,  tells  of  his 
wonderful  precocity,  his  quick  comprehension,  and  ex- 
traordinary memory ;  of  his  ascetic  virtues,  his  scrupu- 
lous observance  of  the  mystic  rites,  his  fastings,  vigils, 
his  profound  knowledge  of  the  Orphic  and  Chaldiean 
mysteries;  and  says  that  in  several  instances  the  gods 
appeared  to  him.  In  philosophy  his  aim  was  to  com- 
bine, according  to  the  principles  of  dialectics,  the  mass 
of  transmitted  philosophy,  enlarged  by  additions  of  his 
own,  into  a  rigidly  scientific  form.  His  theology  rests 
on  the  same  general  principles  as  that  of  Plotinus,  with 
the  same  hypostases  in  the  same  order,  but  differing  in 
the  particular  that  each  hypostasis  is  divided  into  a 
new  trinity.  There  is  but  one  real  principle  of  things, 
unity,  from  which  all  things  emanate  by  triads — all 
reality  being  subject  to  this  triadic  development.  That 
which  is  produced  is  at  once  like  and  unlike  its  cause ; 
so  far  as  it  is  like  it  is  immanent  in  the  cause,  and  so 
far  as  it  is  unlike,  it  is  separated  from  it.  The  devel- 
opment is  a  descending  one,  from  the  higher  to  the  lower. 
All  things  tend  to  return  to  their  source,  unity.  Out  of 
this  first  essence  issue  a  plurality  of  unities,  all  "  exalted 
above  being,  life,  reason,  and  our  power  of  knowledge, 
that  operate  in  the  world,  and  are  the  agents  of  Provi- 
dence, the  gods."  After  the  unities  follow  "  the  triad  of 
the  inteUigU)lej  intelligible^inteUectUQl,  and  inteUectval  ea- 
sences,"  of  which  the  second  participates  in  the  first, 
and  the  third  in  the  second.  The  Intelligible  or  Being 
(ovoia)  includes  three  triads.  The  wtelligible'irUelUct^ 
ual  sphere  contains  female  divinities,  and  is  subdivided 
into  inferior  triads.  The  mUUectucd  euencea  "are  ar- 
ranged according  to  the  number  seven,"  by  a  sevenfold 
division  of  which  Proclus  makes  up  seven  hebdomads 
of  intellectual  essences.  Souls  emanate  from  the  intel- 
lectual, are  by  nature  etemal,  are  divine,  of  diemons  and 
of  men.  The  human  soul  possesses  freedom  of  will,  and 
is  therefore  responsible.  Matter  is  neither  good  nor 
evil,  but  is  the  source  of  natural  necessity. 

(14.)  Among  the  adherents  and  teachers  of  Neo-Plar- 
tonism  in  the  early  part  of  the  5th  century  was  the  cel- 
ebrated female  philosopher  Hypatia,  whose  life,  genius, 
learning,  beauty,  accomplishments,  and  untimely  fate 
have  been  made,  by  a  writer  of  distinction  recently  de- 
ceased, the  groundwork  of  an  interesting  and  vivid  pict- 
ure of  the  social  condition,  the  philosophical  conflicts, 
and  the  religious  animosities  of  that  age  {Hypatia^  or 
Old  Foes  with  a  Neto  Face,  by  Charles  Kingsley,  Lond. 
1872,  cr.  8vo).  She  was  the  daughter  of  Theon,  and 
by  him  was  taught  philosophy  and  mathematics.  Her 
learning  and  eloquence  were  such  as  to  entitle  her  to 
the  honor  of  presiding  over  the  Neo-Platonic  school  at 
Alexandria,  where  she  lectured  to  large  audiences.  Hav- 
ing incurred  the  enmity  of  some  ignorant  bigots  among 
the  Christian  populace  of  that  city,  she  was  one  day 
seized  in  the  street,  dragged  from  her  carriage  into  one 
of  the  churches,  and  most  cruelly  murdered  by  a  mob 
of  fanatics  headed  by  one  Peter,  a  reader  of  one  of  the 
churches.  Her  tragic  death  made  her  a  martyr  among 
the  pagans,  while  the  spirit  and  conduct  of  her  murder- 
ers merit  the  execration  of  Christians,  whose  principles 
were  thereby  grossly  violated. 

(15.)  Boethius,  the  author  of  the  Consolation,  a  work 
which  was  the  most  infiuential  medium  for  the  trans- 
mission of  Greek  philosophy  to  the  West  during  the 
early  part  of  the  Middle  Ages,  was  one  of  the  last  Neo- 
Platonists  of  antiquity.  Other  less  conspicuous  names 
follow  in  the  history  of  the  school,  whose  doctrines  con- 
tinued to  be  taught  publicly  until,  in  the  year  A.D.  529^ 
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the  emperor  Justioian  by  an  edict  forbade  the  teaching 
of  philuaophy  at  Athena,  and  confiscated  the  property 
of  the  Platonic  schooL  In  consequence  of  this  edict, 
DamasciuSi  Simplicius,  and  other  teachers  of  the  hea- 
then philosophy,  fled  to  the  protection  of  Chosroes,  king 
of  Persia ;  but,  disappointed  in  their  hopes  of  gaining 
new  life  and  honors  for  their  philosophy,  they  were 
glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the  terms  of  peace  between 
the  Persians  and  the  Romans  to  return  to  their  country 
again  in  A.D.  533.  Thus  ended  as  an  organized  system 
of  doctrines  this  type  of  Hellenic  philosophy,  which  a 
recent  author  regarids  "  as  a  progressive  evolution  out 
of  the  combined  action  of  Platonism,  Judaism,  and  mys- 
ticism before  the  Christian  era,  completed  by  the  addi- 
tional forces  of  Christianity  and  Aristotelianism  in  the 
Ist  and  2d  centuries  of  the  Christian  sera,  and  thus  the 
result  of  seven  centuries  of  growth  and  conflict  in  hu- 
man thought"  (A  merican  Cychpcedia), 

II.  JUsumi  of  General  Prmciples,  —  1.  Viewed  from 
the  stand-point  of  doctrine  regarding  the  number  of 
first  principles,  Neo-PIatonism  was  a  monism,  as  it  traced 
all  things  back  ultimately  to  the  Absolute  One,  but  its 
conceptions  of  the  Deity  as  manifested  were  not  mono- 
theistic in  the  Jewish  and  Christian  sense,  but  panthe- 
istic. It  rejected  the  Biblical  idea  of  an  chjective  reve- 
lation of  man's  relations  to  God,  and  of  the  means  by 
which  man  could  attain  to  a  saving  knowledge  of  him, 
and  claimed  to  unite  man  with  the  Deity  by  a  tubjec- 
iive  itUuilioH,  called  the  ecstasy,  wherein  the  subject, 
man's  soul,  and  the  object,  the  Absolute,  or  God,  are  so 
intimately  united  as  to  lose  their  separate  identity. 
This  unification  with  God  is  attainable  by  asceticism 
and  profound  contemplation,  and,  according  to  some 
later  Neo-Platonists,  by  theurgic  and  magic  rites.  This 
conception  of  a  mystic  blending,  so  to  speak,  of  the  hu- 
man with  the  divine  gave  to  Neo-Platonism  its  peculiar 
character,  in  contrast  with  the  purely  Grecian  systems 
of  philosophy. 

2.  Closely  connected  with  this  theory  of  the  ecstasy 
stands  the  doctrine  of  the  three  cosmical  principles,  the 
Neo-PIatonic  trinity.  To  the  two  hitherto  admitted 
ones,  viz.  the  reason  and  the  soul,  they  added  a  third 
one,  as  the  ultimate  uniter  of  all  distinctions,  the  primal 
One.  This  One  is  inexpressible  and  inconceivable.  All 
things  are  derived  from  it  not  by  division,  which  would 
diminish  it,  but  by  a  radiation  or  flowing  forth,  as  rays 
of  light  from  the  sun.  This  conception  of  the  first  as 
producer,  in  relation  to  the  second,  gives  a  basis  for 
their  doctrine  of  emanations. 

3.  The  Neo-Hatonic  doctrine  of  emanations  repre- 
sent the  world  as  outflowing  from  God  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  each  remoter  emanation  is  possessed. of  a  lower 
degree  of  perfection  than  its  principle.  Fire  gives  forth 
heat,  snow  causes  coldness,  odorous  substances  exhale 
odors,  and  every  oiganism,  so  soon  as  it  has  reached  its 
full  development,  begets  something  like  itself.  So  the 
perfect  and  eternal  One,  in  the  overflow  of  his  perfec- 
tions, allows  to  proceed  from  himself  (but  without  him- 
self being  weakened  or  diminished  thereby)  that  which 
is  also  ever-enduring  and,  next  to  himself,  the  best,  viz. 
the  Reason  or  World -Intelligence,  his  own  immediate 
reflection  and  image.  The  Reason  is,  next  to  the  pri- 
mal One,  the  most  perfect,  and  contains  in  itself  the 
world  of  ideas. 

As  the  Reason  emanates  from  the  primal  One,  so  the 
World-Soul  flows  forth  from  the  Reason  as  its  image, 
and  in  turn  gives  rise  to  sensible  matter,  the  last  and 
lowest  of  the  emanations.  In  this  way  is  the  World- 
Soul  the  plastic  artist  of  the  visible  universe,  which 
closes  the  series  of  emanations.  The  aim  of  the  ema- 
nation theory  is  attained  in  a  continuous  process  from 
God  to  the  sensible  world.  Individual  souls,  like  the 
World-Soul,  partake  of  the  life  of  the  Reason  and  of 
the  Sensible,  just  as  a  sun-ray  touches  alike  the  sun 
and  the  earth*  From  the  world  of  reason,  their  orig- 
inal and  proper  home,  they  have  descended,  each  in  its 
allotted  time,  not  voluntarily,  but  following  an  inherent 


necessity,  into  the  corporeal  world,  yet  without  cotirdT 
forsaking  the  world  of  ideas.  The  soul^s  true  vocaikm, 
then,  is  to  seek  to  regain  its  pn^ier  home,  u>  Iree  itsdf 
from  participation  in  the  corporeal,  in  order  that  it  mar 
ascend  again  into  the  world  of  ideas,  and  atiaftn  the  ul- 
timate aim  of  all  its  desires  and  effurta,  immediAte  noioa 
with  God  through  the  ecstatic  vision  of  the  primal  One, 
into  whom  it  nnks  unoonsciooa  and  loaes  its^. 

III.  Comduding  Obeervatiom^ — Neo-Flatonisa  aad 
Christianity,  though  opposing  forces  in  the  reUgious 
movements  of  their  age,  mutually  influenced  the  doc- 
trinal developments  of  each  other.  This  fact  is  appar- 
ent not  only  from  an  examination  of  individual  writen, 
but  much  more  from  a  comparison  of  the  paisUd  his- 
tory of  each.  The  works  of  Justin  Martyr,  dement  d 
Alexandria,  Origen,  Augustine,  and  oUm  Chriitian 
writers  of  the  early  ages  of  the  Church,  abound  in  evi- 
dences of  the  influence  of  the  philoaophic  spirit.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  glance  at  the  historical  devekipncDt 
of  Neo-Platonism  reveals  a  correspondiDg  aetko  of 
Christian  ideas  on  it.  Their  oppositioo  to  each  other 
arose  naturally  from  the  relative  poaitions  occapied  by 
each.  Neo-Platonism  was  a  merely  human  idigio-pbil- 
osophical  edecticiam,  seeking  to  fomid  a  unircnal  re- 
ligion under  the  form  of  a  philoet^hy  which  readily 
accepted  the  religions  conceptions  of  all  natiooa,  and 
claimed  to  select  the  wheat  from  the  chaff  of  all  pre- 
vious systems.  Christianity,  as  a  system  of  revealed 
truth,  was  of  necessity  exclusive.  It  could  aoeept  no 
modification  of  its  dogmas,  could  agree  to  no  allianee 
with  differing  creeda.  Neo-Platonism  was  the  creed  of 
philosophers  lifted,  in  their  conceit,  above  the  vu^ar 
crowd,  and  despising  the  iliiterate.  Chriatianiiy  was 
open  to  all  grades  and  conditions  of  men.  In  her  fold 
the  learned  and  the  unlearned  were  alike  welcooied  as 
redeemed  by  th^  blood  of  her  divine  Master.  The  one 
made  a  fruitless  effort  to  revive  the  life  and  vigor  of  the 
heathen  past ;  the  other  labored,  and  not  in  vain,  for  the 
future,  wherein  Christ  ^  shall  see  of  the  travail  <^  his 
soul,  and  shall  be  satisfied."  The  one  seemed  to  bold 
itseir  aloof  from  contact  with  the  suffering,  and  made 
no  effort  to  elevate  the  lowly ;  the  other  sought  alike 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  relieved  the  suffering,  comlbrted 
the  sorrowing,  and  encouraged  the  weary  by  tbe  hope 
of  rest  from  their  labors.  From  the  fires  (tf  peraecotioii 
the  one  came  forth  purified  as  gold  tried  in  the  fumaoe, 
the  other  vanished  as  the  stubble.  Neo-Plaronfqn, 
though  claiming  to  be  eclectic,  did  nothing  to  nnite 
men  by  means  of  its  philosophy.  Christianity,  with  its 
"mighty  and  all-embracing  message,"  and  its  exhibi- 
tion of  love  and  self-sacrifice,  welded  together  tbe  beazta 
of  men  better  than  the  force  of  power  or  the  eoM  ab- 
stractions of  the  intellect,  proving  that  the  fooUshoeas 
of  the  Gospel  is  wiser  than  the  wisdom  ({Ailosophy)  of 
men,  and  that  the  weak  things  of  God  are  stronger  tbaa 
men. 

rv.  Literature. — ^The  original  sources  of  information 
embrace  the  works  of  Philo-Judieus,  Plutarch,  Apakias, 
P*lotinus,  Porphyry,  Jaroblichus,  Julian,  Eonapius  (B«ot 
^iKooo^iov  Kai  fio^trriiv\  Sallustius  (Ilfpt  dc^y  cai 
Koa/iov),  Proclus,  Suidas,  the  eariy  Christian  apo](Ofr»ts 
and  fathers,  and  the  Church  historians — Eosebiasv  S 
rates,  Sozomen,  Theodoret,  and  Evagrioa.  To 
may  be  added  among  modem  or  secondary  somrcesi, 
eral  of  which  have  been  freely  used  in  the  pnepemtian 
of  this  article,  and  often  without  special  acknowled^ 
ment:  Ritter,  HitU  of  AndetU  PkHotopkjf  (Hovrisoo's 
transl.,  Lond.  1846,  4  vols.  8vo),  see  Inidex  in  voL  ir; 
MUller,  Hist,  of  the  Literature  o/Andemt  Grwx  (i 
tinued  by  Donaldson,  Lond.  1858. 8  vds.  8vo), 
in  voL  iii  \  Ueberw^,  Hist,  of  Pkiloeopkg  from  Tkojee 
to  the  Preeent  Time  (N.  Y.  1872,  2  vola.  8vo),  see  Index 
in  voL  ii;  Tennemann,  Manual  of  the  HisL  ofPkiioto 
phy  (Bohn's  ed.,  Lond.  1852,  8vo),  see  Index; 
Hi8l.€fPhih$ophy,vo\.\\\  lkitiet,ffui.qfA\ 
losophpi  vol.  ii ;  Hardwick,  Chritt  amd  otiir  Jfaaterw  (3d 
ed.  Lond.  1874,  post  8vo),  see  Index;  Schwe^ei^  Cesc^ 
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der  PhUotophU  tm  Umrut  (8d  ed.  Stutt^srd,  1857,  8ro ; 
also  Prof.  Seelye's  traiuL,  N.  Y.  I860, 12ino),  p.  97-101 ; 
Fichte,  IM  phUo9ophuB  novce  PlaiotticcB  origine  (Berl. 
1818) ;  VogC,  NeU'Platomsmtu  und  Chrktenthum,  pt.  i ; 
Neu-plafonische  Lehre  (nach  Plotin)  (1886);  Kircbner, 
Die  Philoiopkie  de$  Plotin  (HaUe,  1832) ;  UUmann,  Ein- 
fiu9B  des  Christenthumt  avj" PorphyrUu  (in  Stud.  v.  Kt-it, 
1854) ;  Simon,  Hist,  de  VEcole  d'A  lexnndrie  (Paris,  1845, 
2  vols.  8vo) ;  Kiiigsley,  A  lextmdria  and  her  Schools 
(1854);  Bartbelemy  StHilaire, De  FEcole  d'Alexandrie 
(Pari8, 1845) ;  Vacherot,  ffist.  criliqw  de  VEcoU  d'A  lex- 
andrie  (Paris,  1846-50,  8  vols.  8vo) ;  Ennemoeor,  flist. 
of  Mttgic  (Bohn's  ed.,  Lond.  1854,  2  vols.  cr.  8vo),  i, 
448-457;  Ruffiier,  The  Fathers  of  the  Desert  (N.  Y.  1850, 
2  vols.  12nao),  i,  180-188;  Mosheim,  Institutes  ofEcdes. 
Hist,  (Murdoch's  transl..  New  Haven,  1882,  8  vols.  8vo), 
see  Index  to  voL  i,  s.  v.  Plato ;  Neander,  Letiures  on  the 
Hist,  of  Christian  Dogmas  (Lond.  1858,  2  vols.  16mo), 
see  Index;  id.  Church  Hist,  (Bohn's  ed.,  10  vols,  post 
8vo),  see  Index ;  id.  Julian  the  Apostate  and  his  Genrr- 
cUion  (transL  by  Cox,  Lond.  12nio) ;  Townsend,  Eccles, 
and  Cirii  Hist,  etc  (Lond.  1847,  2  vols.  8vo),  i,  412- 
419;  Milman,  Hist,  of  Christianity  from  the  Birth  of 
Christ  to  the  Abolition  of  Paganism  m  the  Roman  Em- 
pire  (EngL  and  Amer.  editions),  see  Index ;  ScbalT,  Hist, 
of  the  Apostolic  Church  (N.  Y.  1874,  8vo),  p.  154,  155; 
and  Hist,  of  the  Christian  Churdi  (N.  Y.  1870,  2  vols. 
8vo),  see  Index.  Consult  also  Smith,  Diet,  of  Gr.  and 
Rom,  Biog,  and  Mythol, ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Genirale ; 
the  eocyclopsDdias  under  the  appropriate  names  and  ti- 
tles; and  the  articles  in  the  following  periodicals:  the 
Ijundon  Quarterly ^  July,  1857,  p.  808  sq. ;  Bevue  des  deux 
Mondesj  May  15, 1866,  p.  498  sq.;  Biblical  Repository, 
1884.    See  also  Aucxandbian  School    (J.  W.  M.) 

Neo-Platoniflto.    See  Neo-Platomism. 

Neo-Pythagoreans.    See  PTTHAooKEAiia. 

Neo-Sabellians.    See  Sabellians. 

Neo-Samosatiana    See  Samosatians. 

Neostadienaium  Admonitio  Christiana  de 
ItiBBO  CoxcoRDLC,  ^uem  vocanfj  a  quibusdam  theologis 
nomine  quorumdam  ordinum  Augustana  confessionis 
^dito  (Neoetad.  in  Palatinatu,  1581).  Under  this  title 
the  Reformed  theologians  assembled  by  Johann  Casi- 
tnir  at  Neustadt  published  a  work  against  the  Lutheran 
Formula  of  Concord.  Most  of  these  theologians  were 
driven  out  of  Heidelberg  by  elector  Ludwig,  who  sided 
with  the  Lutheran  party,  but  were  well  received  by  the 
zealous  Calvinist  John  Casimir.  He  appointed  a  num- 
ber of  them  to  the  gymnasium  at  Neustadt,  which  re- 
mained a  Reformed  seminary  as  long  as  Heidelberg  con- 
tinued Lutheran,  i.  e.  from  1576  to  1583.  This  AdmO' 
miioj  composed  bv  Ursiniis,  and  therefore  also  contained 
in  the  Ursii\i  Opera  Cii,486  sq.  [Heidelb.  1612]),  is  the 
most  important  of  the  Lutheran  protests  against  the 
Formula  of  Concord,  and  closely  connected  ^vith  the 
I/istoria  der  Augsburger  Confession  (published  at  Neu- 
stadt in  1580).  It  consists  of  a  lengthy  introduction  on 
the  evils  of  party  feeling,  the  unavoidableness  of  doc- 
trinal differences,  etc,  and  of  twelve  chapters,  treating, 
1,  on  the  person  of  Christ  and  restoration  of  the  true 
doctrine ;  2,  same  concerning  the  Eucharist ;  8,  reply  to 
the  false  accusations  against  our  Church  on  account  of 
certain  dogmas ;  4,  on  the  authority  of  the  Confession 
of  Augsburg ;  5,  on  the  true  meaning  of  that  confession ; 
C,  of  the  authority  of  Luther ;  7,  of  the  unjust  judgment 
passed  on  our  doctrine  in  the  Book  of  Concord ;  8,  of  the 
false  assertions  contained  in  that  work;  9,  of  the  con- 
tradictions contained  in  it ;  10,  of  the  conduct  of  the 
theologians  concerning  the  Formula  of  Concord,  and  of 
the  dutv  of  the  Christian  state  in  ecclesiastical  contro- 

m 

versies;  11,  of  the  evils  attending  the  carrying  out  of 
the  Formula  of  Concord;  12,  exposition  of  the  true  and 
<*orrect  manner  of  establishing  unity  in  the  Christian 
Church.  It  is  a  remarkable  work.  Thus  on  page  115 
^'e  read : 

VL-0  o  o 


**The  Importance  of  the  Coufenlon  of  Angsborg  is 
sometimes  greatly  exnggerated,  ns  when  It  is  held  that 
niiy  one  who  depart?  eveu  ttora  the  letter  ofit  is  a  heretic. 
Besides,  we  do  not  dissent  from  Its  real  meaning.  The 
cnuoulcal  books  alone  nre  divtue,  and  form  the  sole  rule 
of  doctrine.  All  other  works  on  doctrine  may  Indeed  pos- 
sess ecclesiastical  anthorliVt  but  not  divlue,  and  can  only 
be  received  hi  so  far  as  they  agree  with  the  Scriptures. 
Among  them  are  ORcamenicnl  works  which  no  one  has  a 
riffht  of  bis  private  anthoritv  to  niter,  while  there  are 
others  peculiar  to  some  churches  which  are  less  to  be  ob- 
i^erved,  as  one  can  be  a  member  of  ihe  Universal  Church 
without  endorsing  them,  and  becanre  other  chnrches  hiive 
the  same  rijrht  of  drawing  np  particular  confeiisions  ac- 
cording to  ihelr  requirements.  They  do  not  iibolish  the 
decisions  of  the  Universal  Church ;  nor  do  they  decide 
on  what  is  truth  or  what  error,  but  only  on  whnt  doen  or 
does  not  agree  with  the  doctrines  of  their  Church.  They 
therefore  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  symboli>,  as  Is  at- 
tempted to  be  done  concerning  the  Confession  of  Au^s- 
bur<?  and  the  Formnla  of  Concord,  which  would  then  ue 
obligatory  for  all  Cbristlnns.  It  Is  neither  possible  nor 
advisable  to  imp(»»e  on  all  churches  the  same  formula;  it 
Is  thereftire  better  to  allow  every  Church  liberty  to  draw 
up  its  own  confession  according  to  its  requirements  and 
to  the  necessities  of  controversy,  provided  they  all  hold 
fast  to  the  f^iudamental  truths  of^Christianity.  This  is 
the  case  with  several  confessions  of  the  present  time, 
which  are  nil  necessary,  and  the  Confession  of  Augsburg 
has  no  privilege  over  any  other,  however  ;:ood  It  may  b? 
in  Itself.  Neither  of  it  nor  of  any  other  can  It  be  snld 
that  whosoever  rejects  it  is  a  heretic.  It  was  ft'aroed  In 
the  early  days  of  the  Reformation,  when  light  was  only 
beginning  to  struggle  against  pnpal  obscuration,  and 
many  points  were  yet  imnerfectly  defined.  It  were  both 
wrong  and  absurd  to  forbid  learned  teachers,  and  even 
the  fnimers  of  the  confession  thenifselves,  fk-om  making 
the  doctrines  profit  by  their  increosed  experience,  or  even 
eclabllshinf;  tnem  in  a  clearer  and  better  mauner.  Be- 
side!*, this  confessi<m  is  only  the  work  of  a  few,  and 
framed  under  the  pressure  of  circumstances  amid  a  dis- 
turbed Diet ;  consequently  nnder  fear  of  danger,  and  the 
necessity  of  dealing  most  gently  with  papal  abuses.  It  lt< 
therefore  neither,  as  (hll  nor  as  explicit  as  many  would 
desire,  and  reqnlrea  subsequent  improvements." 

This  extract  suffices  to  show  that  the  Admonitin} 

Neost,  is  yet  worthy  of  a  careful  peruaaL    The  chapter 

on  the  authority  of  Luther  is  especially  remarkable  for 

its  true  evangelical  character,  but  it  is  least  read  by 

those  whom  it  may  benefit  roost.    The  party  of  the 

Formula  of  Concord  attacked  the  Admomiio,  and  it  was 

defended  by  the  opponents  of  the  formula,  particularly 

by  Ursinua  himself  ^Opp,  vol.  ii). — Herzog,  Real'Knry- 

Uopddief  x,  268  sq.    See  Krauth,  The  Conservative  Ref 

ormation  and  its  Theology^  p.  288  sq.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Neot,  St.,  a  learned  English  monastic  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  period,  noted  as  the  preceptor  as  well  as  kinsman 
and  friend  of  king  Alfred,was  bom  towards  the  middle  of 
the  first  half  of  the  9th  century.  He  is  believed  to  have 
been  first  bred  for  a  aoldiefs  life,  but  while  yet  a  youth 
to  have  grnwn  tired  of  the  world,  and  retired  to  the  ab- 
bey of  Glastonbury,  about  850,  for  a  solitary  and  devoted 
life.  He  studied  assiduously,  and  it  is  said  that  even 
there  he  became  eminent  for  his  literary  attainments,  and 
that  the  fame  of  his  learning  drew  to  Glastonbury  a  great 
number  of  scholars  eager  to  pn>fit  by  his  instruction. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  Life  ofNeot  seems  to  indicate  that  at 
this  period  of  his  life  he  made  several  visits  to  Rome. 
After  Br  residence  of  some  vears  at  Glastonburv,  Neot 
was  seized  with  an  eager  desire  to  live  in  greater  soli- 
tude, and  he  quitted  his  abbey,  accompanied  by  a  single 
attendant  named  Barius,  to  seek  a  place  suitable  to  his 
purpose.  At  length  he  settled  among  the  woods  of 
Cornwall,  in  a  beautifuUy  retired  spot,  near  a  village 
previously  known  by  the  name  of  Ham-Stoke,  but  after-  . 
wards  called  from  him  Neot-Stoke,  and  in  more  modem 
times  distinguished  by  the  simple  appellation  of  St. 
Neot*8.  He  there  buUt  himself  a  hermitage,  and  re- 
mained in  it  with  his  single  companion  during  seven 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  period  he  began  again  to 
conceive  the  idea  of  retuming  to  the  world.  His  biog- 
raphers tell  us  that  he  went  to  Rome  to  consult  with  the 
pope,  by  whose  ad\'ice  he  returned  to  his  once  solitary 
dwelling,  and  founded  there  a  small  monastic  house, 
into  which  he  gathered  some  monks,  and  was  himself 
constituted  their  first  abbot.  According  to  his  biogra- 
phcrsy  he  at  this  time  received  frequent  visits  from  hb 
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kinemvi  king  Alfred,  who  h«td  him  in  tlifl  highest  re- 
spect, and  be  urged  his  royal  reUtlve  lo  turn  bis  miad 
finm  the  vanities  of  tbe  world.  Ic  is  pretended  that  it 
was  by  his  uivice  that  Alfred  nt-cDdowed  the  English 
school  at  Kome  and  sent  oOeriiigs  to  the  pope,  and  that 
his  influence  with  the  pope  procured  for  Alfred  many 
apostolic  ftyom  Some  wrileis  of  very  suspicious  au- 
thoiity  hare  gone  still  fonher,  and  aisertiid  that  not 
only  did  St.Neot  originate  the  idea  of  the  fuuiidation 
of  the  University  of  Oxford,  which  Iliey  affirm  was 
flrst  laid  by  Alfred,  but  that  be  and  Grimbald  were  the 
first  two  prafetson  there.  If  we  can  put  any  faith  in 
the  stories  told  by  the  biographers,  Neot  must  have  died 
in  or  a  little  before  the  year  877 ;  but  all  our  information 
relating  to  him  is  extn^mely  uncertain.  His  festival  was 
kept  on  the  Slst  of  July.  He  was  buried  at  St.  Neot'i 
in  Cornwall,  where  bis  bonea  remained  in  peace  unti 
974,  when  they  were  carried  away  by  stealth  to  tbi 
newly,  founded  monaateiy  of  St.  Neot's  in  Huntingdon 
shite,  and  were  there  depoutcd  in  a  handsome  cbapeL 
The  old  bibliographen  (Bale,  l^ts,  etc)  iltribul 
Neot  several  writings,  as  AiuiaU  of  the  Earlier  Pa\ 
A^frrdi Reign: — Strnumi  and Exhartaliont : — A  Letter 
lo  Popt  UarHn  an  Ike  SlJgtd  of  tlie  Engtiih  at  Rome; 
—tttAhbookotExluiTiationt  to  King  Alfred.  We  may 
observe  that  there  is  leas  authority  for  making  him  the 
author  of  these  writings  than  for  making  him  profe 
nt  Oxford.  Sl  Meot  is  described  as  "  humble  lo  all 
fable  in  nmveraation,  wise  in  transacting  buiuness,  i 
erable  in  aspect,  severe  in  countenance,  moderate  c 
in  his  walk,  apright,  calm,  temperate,  and  charitable." 
Two  towns  in  England  bear  his  name.  His  attributes 
are  the  pilgrim's  staflTand  wallet.  He  is  commemorated 
bv  the  Church  of  Runie  October  26th.  There  are  sev- 
eral lives  extant  of  SL  Xeol,  but  they  ore  all  filled  more 
nr  lea*  with  legendary  matter.  The  one  on  which  tbe 
others  were  probably  based  was  composed  towards  tbe 
bc^rinning  of  the  11th  century.  The  most  ancient  of 
the  lives  now  extant  is  a  sketch  in  Anglo-Saxon,  which 
has  been  printed  iti  the  Rev.  G.  C.  Gotham's  Biilory 
undAittiquiliaofEynetbtoy  and  ai.iVf of  I  {Uini,lS20- 
1824, 2  i-ols.  8to).  This  is  the  most  valuable  of  any  re- 
mains regarding  St  Neot.  See  also  Wright,  Biogra- 
phia  BrilwmKa  Literaria  (Anglo-Saxon  period),  p. 
381-383 ;  Clement,  Hand-book  of  Legendary  laid  ifslho- 
hgicalAri,^  233.    (J.H.W.) 

]Tepa(Ti)l,  an  independent  kingdom  of  India,  com- 
prising a  portion  of  the  southeni  slope  of  the  Himalayas, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Thibet,on  the  S.  and  W.  by  British 
India,  and  on  the  E.  by  Sikkim,  a  protected  slate,  is  ut- 
uoteU  in  lung.  80°  l&'-88°  15'  E.  It  is  sOO  miles  in 
length  by  about  100  miles  in  average  breadth,  covers  an 
area  of  50,000  square  miles,  and  has  a  population  esti- 
mated at  2,000,000.  The  kingdom  is  separated  from 
the  pluiu  of  India  by  the  long,  narrow  strip  of  land,  re- 
sembling an  English  down,  but  unhealthy,  called  the 
Terai,  which  extends  along  the  whole  aouthem  border. 
Korth  of  Ibis,  and  running  parallel  with  it,  is  the  great 
forest  of  Nepaul,  from  eight  to  ten  miles  brood.  Morlb 
of  this  strip  is  a  tract  of  billy  country,  and  above  that 
■re  two  tracts  of  greater  elevation,  tbe  first  of  which 
msj' be  called  mountaiuouSiWhile  the  second  might  ap- 
propriately be  called  Alpine,  if  it  did  not  comprise 
among  its  mountains  peaks  which,  like  Mount  Everest 
and  Dhawalagiri,  attain  almost  twice  the  elevation  of 
Mont  Blanc  The  principal  rivers  an  the  Kumalli, 
the  Kapti,  the  Gunduk  with  its  great  tributaries,  and 
the  Sun  Kosi.  Tbe  climate,  most  unhealthy  in  tl 
Tetii,  is  healthy  and  pleasant  in  the  hilly  and  moui 
lunnua  districts,  suggesting  that  of  Southern  Eunv 
In  the  Valley  of  fi'epaul—lbe  district  surrounding  tl 
capital— tbe  heat  of  Bengal,  which  is  felt  in  the  hollows, 
may  ba  exchanged  for  Ihe  cold  of  Russia  by  ascending 
theBlopecorthe  hills  which  enclose  it.  The  soil  is  i 
tremely  rich  and  fruitful.  Barley,  millel,  rice,  mai 
wheal,  cotton,  tobacco,  sugar-cane,  pine-apple,  and  vi 
ous  tropical  fruits  are  cultivated.    Gold  hw  not  h 
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found,  but  inn  azid  o  ^  _ 

capital  of  the  country  is  KlLstmanda.  The  inhabiiauu 
consist  of  a  variety  of  races,  but  the  domiiuuit  peoftlcm 
the  Ghurkas,  a  tribe  of  Mongol  origin,  Uiodils  in  telig- 
iou,  who  conquered  the  country  about  tbe  ^oae  of  tht 
I8lh  century.  Their  chief  occupation  is  war.  Xmbt 
Hindfls  from  Chiton  settled  in  Nepaol  at  tbe  time  rf 
the  Mohammedan  invasion,  and  some  of  than  have  pn- 
■erved  their  blood  pure  to  the  prraent  lime,  while  othoi 
have  intermarried  with  Cbincae  and  Tart«n.  The 
HindOi  are  found  chiefly  in  tbe  weati  the  ent  is 
populated  by  aboriginal  tribes,  among  which  mit  ihr 
Newars,  Msgars,  Gurung*,  Jariyas,  Dhenwars,  B&ieas. 
Mhanjas,  and  Bhanras.  The  moat  impottant  of  iboi 
are  tbe  Xewars,who  constitute  the  agricDlmrists  and 
arUsans  of  tbe  country.  They  are  ingenious  apd  peace- 
able, though  excenively  dirty ;  of  middle  nic  and  gnM 
strength,  with  round  flat  bees,  small  eyeo,  broad  neaiB. 
and  op«i  countenances.  They  are  Boddbista,  bat  have 
a  priesthood  of  their  own,  and  reject  tbe  Thibetan  iBodel 
of  Buddhism  as  it  [Aevails  among  tbe  otbei  abongiiuli 
of  NepauL  They  as  well  as  others  of  tbe  abufiginci 
practice  polyandry  lo  some  extent.  Thiiten  ilishrts 
are  spoken  in  Nepaul,  but  only  two  of  tbe  dialects  pea- 
sea  any  literature,  aad  they  are  the  dialecta  of  tbe  n« 
most  prominent  tribn— the  NewaTS  and  (ihurkaa. 

Of  the  history  of  Nepaul  little  is  known  until  the  a- 
vaiion  of  the  Ghurkas  (1768J:  it  seems  nera  to  han 
been  subject  to  tbe  Mogul  or  any  other  gnat  A'imtif 
eonqueron.  A  war  iu  wbich  it  became  involved  witt 
Thibet  in  1790  led  to  boMilitiee  with  the  emponi  id 
China,  who,  regarding  himself  as  the  protector  of  the 
lamas,  in  I79S  sent  an  army  of  70,000  men  agaaiist  the 
Nepaulese,  and  checked  the  extension  of  their  teiriloli 
lo  the  northward.  A  treaty  of  commerce  was  ooDclBded 
with  (he  British  in  1793,  and  from  1802  lo  ISM  Kat- 
mandu was  the  residence  of  arepreaentative  of  iheftil- 
ish  govemmant.  Repeated  encroachmenta  oftlv  njak 
upon  the  East  India  Company's  territoriea  led  the  &il- 
ish  lo  declare  war  in  1814,  and  they  cofuequenllv  in- 
vaded tbe  country  on  tbe  wealero  fronlier,  who*  their 
troops  met  repeated  losses,  and  their  CDnuaaodav  Gen. 
Gillespie,  was  slain.  In  tbe  following  year,  bowesB. 
the  campaign  under  Sir  David  Ochteiiony  was  stncadsd 
with  very  different  results.  Tbe  victory  of  "«*"-», 
the  capitulation  of  Ihe  famous  Nepauleae  nam— niki 
Amir  Singh,  and  finally  the  rapid  advance  erf  the  licnr 
towards  Katmandu,  obliged  the  Nepaulese  DHOnti  u 
make  peaoe,  and  a  treaty  in  March,  1816.    ThioagfaaBt 
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the  mutiny  of  1857  the  Nepaulese  cultivated  the  friend- 
ship of  the  British,  and  the  prime  minister,  Jung  Baha- 
djir,  defeated  the  last  remnant  of  the  rebels  in  Decem- 
ber, 1859.  The  policy  of  the  goveniment  towards  for^ 
eigners,  however,  is  exceedingly  exclusive.  Much  val- 
uable information  concerning  the  country  is  contained 
in  the  work  on  Nepaul  and  Thibet,  by  B.  H.  Hodgson, 
formerly  British  minister  at  Katmandu  (1874).  See 
also  OUphant,  A  Journey  to  Katmandu  (1852);  GoL 
Kirkpatrick,  Account  of  the  Kingdom  of  Nepcad  (Lond. 
1811);  Edvdmrgh  Review,  July,  1840,  art.  i;  Blaeh- 
wood's  Magazine,  1852,  pt  ii,  p.  86;  1860,  pt.  i,  p.  509; 
and  the  article  Gorkhas  in  the  American  Cydopoidia. 
(J.H.W.) 

Nepenthe  (from  Gr.  vri,  not,  and  ircv^o^,  grief)^  is 
the  name  of  a  magic  potion  mentioned  both  by  Greek 
and  Roman  poets,  which  was  supposed  to  make  persons 
forget  their  sorrows  and  misfortunes.  It  was  the  juice 
or  infusion  of  a  plant  now  unknown.  Homer  says  it  grew 
in  Egypt,  and  that  Helen  learned  its  use  from  the  Eg3*p- 
tians.  According  to  Theodorus  Siculus  the  Theban 
women  also  knew  the  secret  of  making  it, 

Nephalia  (Gr.  tni^aXtoi,  sober)  were  festivals  and 
sacridces  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  but  more  especially  of 
the  Athenians,  and  received  their  name  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  no  wine  was  offered,  but  only  milk, 
mead,  and  other  mild  liquors.  The  vine,  the  fig-tree, 
and  the  mulberry  were  prohibited  from  being  used  in 
the  Nephalia  because  they  were  looked  upon  as  symbols 
of  drunkenness.  See  Broughton,  Bibiiotheca  Ilistorica 
Sacroy  u,  162. 

Ne'pheg  (Heh.  »dL  Si&S,  sprout ;  Sept.  Na^c,  Exod. 
vi,  21;  Na^^y,  2  Sam.  v,  15;  Na^sy,  1  Chron.  iii,  7; 
Na^ay  v.  r.  Na^^,  1  Chron.  xiv,  6),  the  name  of  two 
Hebrews. 

1.  The  second-named  son  of  Izhar,  a  Kohathite  of 
the  tribe  of  Levi  (Exod.  vi,  21).     &a  cir.  1760. 

2.  The  ninth-named  son  of  David,  bom  at  Jerusalem 
(2  Sam.  V,  15;  1  Chron.  iii,  7;  xiv,  6).     RC  cir.  1020. 

Nephes  Ogli  (Le.  Son  of  the  Holy  Spirit)  is  a  title 
^ven  in  the  East  to  certain  persons  who  are  supposed 
to  be  bom  after  an  extraordinary  manner,  e.  g.  of  a  moth- 
er that  is  a  virgin.  We  are  told  that  there  are  Turkish 
young  women  who  live  in  certain  retired  places  where 
they  never  see  a  man.  They  go  but  seldom  to  the 
raosques,  and  when  they  come  thither  they  stay  there 
from  nine  till  twelve  at  night,  and  accompany  their 
prayers  with  so  many  distortions  of  the  body  and  cries 
that  their  strength  is  quite  exhausted,  and  they  often 
fall  to  the  ground  in  a  swoon.  If  from  that  time  they 
find  themselves  with  child  they  pretend  it  is  by  the 
favor  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  for  this  reason  the  chil- 
dren they  bring  forth  are  called  Nephes  Ogli,  The  Ne- 
phes Ogli  thus  pretended  to  be  miraculously  bom  are 
Ifioked  upon  as  persons  who  have  the  gift  of  working 
miracles,  and  it  is  claimed  that  their  hair  or  pieces  of 
their  garments  cure  all  sorts  of  diseases.  See  Broughton, 
JitbUotheca  Historica  Sacra,  ii,  162;  Hettinger,  ffist. 
Orient,  p.  295. 

N^phetb,  a  word  occurring  only  in  the  phrase 
nfiSri  ritZ^^U,  three  of  the  height,  Le,the  triple  height 
(Josh,  xvii,  11).  The  name  seems  to  refer  to  the  three 
places  just  mentioned — Endor,  Taanach,  and  Megiddo — 
-which  were  eleviU«d  above  the  plain ;  comp.  TricolUs ; 
Tremont  (Gesenius,  a.  v.).  But  the  Targum  renders 
tres  regiones,  "  three  countries,"  which  b  followed  by 
the  Auth.  Version.  The  Latin  (after  the  Sept  ro 
rpirov  No^&d^)  has  terOa  pars  urbis  Nopheth,  ^  the  third 
part  of  the  city  Nopheth,**  and  is  followed  by  Luther. 
Schwarz  {PalesL  p.  149),  with  less  probability,  gives 
^  the  three  Nepheth,  meaning  three  places  of  the  same 
name  in  the  neighborhood  of  Dor,"  and  finds  a  village 
y^aphaiha  two  miles  and  a  half  south-east  of  Dor 
(comp.  Josh,  xii,  28).     See  Keil,  ad  loc. 

ITephew  is  used  in  the  old  English  sense  of  grand- 


son as  a  rendering  of  *733  (nihed,  Job  xviii,  19 ;  Isa.  xiv, 
22;  progeny,  especially  a  ^  sou's  son,"  as  rendered  in 
Gen.  xxi,  ^),  and  icyovov,  a  descendant  (1  Tim.  v,  4). 
See  KiNDKED. 

Ne'^phi  QittfAaii  v.r.  Nc^a^;  Yulg.  Nephi),  the 
name  given  by  many  {napd  roig  iroXXoTg)  to  the  sub- 
stance otherwise  called  (2  Mace  i,  36)  N  aphth  ar  (q.  v.). 

Nephllim  (Q*^^*^&d)  occurs  only  in  the  plural 
form,  and  in  the  two  passages  (Gen.  vi,  4 ;  Numb,  xiii, 
88)  where  it  is  rendered  in  the  English  version  "giants." 
This  meaning  is  given  by  all  the  old  versions  (Sept.  yi- 
yavTiQ;  Aquila,  iTntivrovrt^;  Symm.  jStatot;  Yulg. 
gigantesf  Onk.  ^^^^^A;  Luther,  tyrannen),  and  is  de- 
manded by  the  latter  passage.  "The  word  is  derived 
either  from  H^tt  or  Mbtt  (=* marvelous'),  or,  as  is 
generally  believed,  from  ^&9,  either  in  the  sense  to 
throw  down,  or  to/atf  (=  fallen  angels  [Jarchi] ;  comp. 
Isa.  xiv,  12 ;  Luke  x,  18),  or  meaning  ^pofCf,  irruentes 
(Gesen.),  or  coUapsi  (by  euphemism,  Bottcher,  De  In- 
feris,  p.  92) ;  but  certainly  not  *  because  men  fell  from 
terror  of  them'  (as  R.  Kimchi).  That  the  woid  means 
giani  is  dear  from  Numb,  xiii,  82,  83,  and  is  confirmed 
by  K^fiS}  the  Chaldee  name  for  *  the  aery  giant'  Orion 
(Job  ix,  9;  xxxviii,  31;  Isa.  xiii,  10;  Taig.),  unless 
this  name  arise  from  the  obliquity  of  the  constellation 
{Gen,  of  Earth,  p.  35).  We  now  come  to  the  remark- 
able conjectures  about  the  origin  of  these  NephUim  in 
Cren.  vi,  1-4.  (An  immense  amount  has  been  written 
on  this  passage.  See  Kurz,  Die  Ehen  der  Sdhne  Gottes, 
etc  [BerUn,  1857] ;  Ewald,  Jahrb.  1854,  p.  126 ;  Govett's 
Jsaiak  Unfulfilled;  Faber's  Many  Mansions  [J.  of  Sac. 
Lit,  Oct  1858],  etc.)  We  are  told  that  Ubere  toere 
Nephilim  in  the  earth,'  and  that  afterwards  (Sept. 
Kai  fiir  Uuvo)  the  'sons  of  God*  mingling  with  the 
beautiful  *  daughters  of  men'  produced  a  race  of  violent 
and  insolent  Gibborim  (D*^*^2lA).  This  latter  word  is 
also  rendered  by  the  Sept  yiyavrtg,  but  its  meaning  is 
more  general.  It  is  dear,  however,  that  no  statement  is 
made  that  the  Nephilim  themsdves  sprang  from  this 
unhallowed  union.  Who,  then,  were  they?  Taking 
the  usual  derivation  (^Bd),  and  explaining  it  to  mean 
*  fallen  spirits,'  the  Nephilim  seem  to  be  identical  with 
the  'sons  of  Crod;'  but  the  verse  before  us  militates 
against  this  notion  as  much  as  against  that  which 
makes  the  Nephilim  the  same  as  the  Gibborim,  viz. 
the  offspring  of  wicked  marriages.  This  latter  supposi- 
tion can  only  be  accepted  if  we  admit  either  (1)  that 
there  were  two  kinds  of  Nephilim>-those  who  existed 
before  the  unequal  intercourse,  and  those  produced  by 
it  (Heidegger,  Hist,  Pair,  xi),  or  (2)  by  following  the 
Vulgate  rendering,  postquam  emm  ingressi  sunt,  etc. 
But  the  common  rendering  seems  to  be  correct,  nor  is 
there  much  probability  in  Aben-Ezra's  explanation  that 
■jD-'^'nnK  (* after  that')  means  biSon  irtK  (I e.  'after 
the  dduge'),  and  is  an  allusion  to  the  Anakims"  (Smith). 
We  may  remark,  however,  that  the  Heb.  word  Nephilim 
may  rather  be  taken  in  an  active  sense = Mom  who  fall 
upon  others,  L  e.  the  violent  tyrants  of  those  days  (Aqui- 
la, iiriiriirroyrti);  and  this  agrees  with  the  evident 
lawlessness  of  the  times.    See  Ai^tediluvians. 

Ne'phis  (Nt^ic,  V.  r.  Nfj^if,  *tvic;  Vulg.  Liptis), 
given  (1  Esdr.  v,  21)  as  one  of  the  heads  of  the  families 
that  returned  from  Babylon,  in  place  of  Nsno  (q.  v.)  in 
the  Heb.  Ust  (Ezra  ii,  28),  perhaps  by  some  confusion 
with  the  Maobish  following. 

Ne'phiflh  (1  Chron.  v,  19).    See  Naphish. 

Nephish'eslm  (Neh.  yii,  52).    See  Nephusim. 

Neph'tali  (Tob.  i,  2,  4,  5).    See  Naphtali. 

Neph'thalim  (Tob.  vii,  8;  Matt  iv,  13, 15;  Bev. 
vii,  6).    See  Naphtall 

Nephthya,  the  sister  and  wife  of  Typhon,  the  evil 
god  of  the  andent  Egyptians,     To  Osiris  she  bore 
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AiiQbig,  who  is  repvesented  with  the  head  of  a  dog. 
Nephthys  belongs  to  the  third  order  of  deities,  as  cUs- 
sitied  by  Sir  J.  6.  Wilkinson  in  his  Materia  Hiero- 
glypkica.  In  Egyptian  theogony  she  personified  the 
uufruitful  earth,  and  was  therefore  the  symbol  of  steril- 
ity. Nephthys  also  represented  the  ocean,  and  hence 
It'  is  possible  that  the  god  of  the  classic  nations,  Nep- 
tune, was  derived  from  the  Egyptians. 

Nephto'^  [some  Neph'toSh^  (Heb.  Nephto'ach, 
ni^BS,  opened;  Sept.  Na^iu  v.  r.  Ma^tu;  Yulg. 
Nepkthoa)f  the  name  of  a  spring  d^?)  ^*  V.  "  fountain," 
*•  well"),  and  apparently  a  streamlet  (Q^'O,  A.  V. "  water," 
"  waters")  issuing  from  it  (or  perhaps  a  watering-place 
for  cattle),  on  the  border  between  Judah  and  Benjamin. 
Its  position  is  described  with  considerable  minuteness. 
From  the  valley  of  Hinnom  the  northern  boundary  of 
Judah  was  drawn  to  the  top  of  the  hill  on  the  west,  that 
is,  in  the  direction  of  the  Convent  of  the  Cross ;  and  the 
border  was  drawn  from  the  top  of  the  hill  unto  the  foun- 
tain of  the  water  of  Nephtoah,  and  thence  to  Kirjath- 
jeanm  (Josh,  xv,  8,  9).  A  similar  description  of  the 
southern  boundary  of  Benjamin  is  given  in  Josh,  xviii, 
14-16;  and  the  name  is  not  again  mentioned  in  Script- 
ure. Its  site  appears  to  have  been, unknown  to  Jerome 
and  Ensebius;  they  do  not  mention  it  in  their  Ono- 
masticon.  From  the  above  passages  it  might  be  in- 
ferred that  the  waters  of  Nephtoah  lay  somewhere  in 
or  uear  a  direct  line  between  Jerusalem  and  Kirjath- 
jearim.  Nephtoah  was  formerly  identified  with  various 
springs,  especially /I  tra  Karinij  or  Fountain  of  the  Virgin 
of  medlseval  times  (Doubdan,  Voyage,  p.  187;  see  also 
the  citations  of  Tobler,  Topographies  p.  851 ;  and  Sandys, 
iii,  184),  and  even  the  so-called  Well  of  Joab  in  the 
Kedron  valley  (^MisUn,  ii,  155);  but  these,  especially 
the  last,  are  unsuitable  in  th^ir  situation  as  respects 
Jerusalem  and  Kiijath-jearim,  and  have  the  additional 
drawback  that  the  features  of  the  country  there  are  not 
such  as  to  permit  a  boundarj^^-line  to  be  traced  along  it, 
Schwarz  (PcUest,  p.  268  sq.)  finds  a  large  spring  near 
the  castle  of  Al-Burak,  the  water  of  which  was  once 
carried  by  an  aqueduct  to  Jerusalem,  in  which  openings 
were  made  in  order  that  passers-by  might  draw  water; 
and  that  it  was  thence  called  Afe  Nephto^achj  *^^ 
nttnfiS,  the  opened  water.  But  this  is  fanciful.  Recent 
geographers  have  pretty  generally  agreed  to  identify 
Nephtoah  with  Ain  Liftay  a  fountain  near  the  village  of 
that  name,  two  and  a  half  miles  north-west  of  Jerusalem 
(Barclay,  City  of  the  Great  King,  p.  544;  Tobler,  Di-itie 
Wanderungf  p.  202;  comp.  Topograpkie,  p.  843  sq.; 
Stewart,  Tent  and  Khan,  p.  849).  The  spring— of 
which  a  view  is  given  by  Dr.  Barclay— is  very  abmi- 
dant,  and  the  water  escapes  in  a  considerable  stream  into 
the  valley  below.  This,  however,  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  the  statement  in  1  Sam.  x,  2,  that  RacheFs  sepul- 
chre lay  near  the  border  of  Benjamin,  and  it  is  nearly 
three  miles  south  of  the  valley  of  Hinnom.  Conse- 
quently, from  the  top  of  the  hill  on  the  west  of  Hinnom 
the  border  must  have  turned  southward  [see  Tribe], 
and  we  must  look  for  the  waters  of  Nephtoah  on  the 
south  or  south-west  of  Jerusalem.  About  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  Jerusalem,  on  the  road  to  Rachel's  tomb,  and 
close  to  the  convent  of  Mar-Elyas,  is  an  old  well,  which 
some  have  identified  with  Nephtoah  {Narrative  of  Mis- 
tion  to  JewSf  June  13).  It  is,  however,  a  mere  well.  A 
much  more  probable  site  is  ^an  Yalo,  in  Wady  el-Werd, 
three  miles  south-west  of  the  city.  It  is  a  small  foun- 
tain, whose  waters  flow  into  a  large  pool,  and  are  drawn 
off  to  irrigate  some  gardens.  Its  water  is  esteemed  at 
Jerusalem,  whither  it  is  conveyed  in  skins  on  the  backs 
of  donkeys  (Porter,  Hand-book,  p.  232 ;  Robinson,  Bib.  Rea, 
iii,  265).  In  front  of  the  fountain  are  some  ruins.  There 
is  another  larger  and  much  more  beautiful  fountain  a 
mile  farther  down  the  valley,  called  Ain  Haniyek,  said 
by  tradition  to  be  the  fountain  in  which  Philip  baptized 
the  eunuch  (Barclay,  p,  548).    It  is  ornamented  with  a 


niched  fa9ade  and  Corinthian  {ulasten  (Potter,  m  Kii- 
to's  Cyclop,  s.  v.). 

Nephu'sim  (Heb.  Nq>husim%  0*^0^63,  m>  the 
marg.;  but  the  text  has  ATpAimm',  C^D'^BS,  erpta- 
nons;  Sept,  Nt^vai/i  v.  r.  'Sa^ttewv;  Yul^.  Aapi»- 
gim),  the  head  of  a  family  of  "  Temple  servania"  whu 
returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezra  ii  dO>. 
aa  cir.  585.  The'parallel  text  (Neh.  vii,  52)  has  (le«« 
correctly,  it  would  seem)  Nephishesim  (Heb.  X^las- 
hesim,  D"ip)29">B3|  marg.;  but  text  has  N^bu$keaim\ 
D'^pD^&3 ;  Sept.  Nc^c(»<rdc,  v.r.  'Si^ttffa<ni,'St^iMMfaHf, 
Ne^<i;<Ta(7ii/i;  Yulg.  Naphussim),    See  Netkikul 

Nepindl    See  Nbgombo. 

Nepomuk,  John.    See  Joiik  of  NErovuK. 

Nepos,  an  Egyptian  bishop,  who  flourished  in  the 
first  half  of  the  8d  century,  was  a  believer  in  Chiliaan 
and  in  the  literal  interpretation  of  Scriptuie,  and  conse- 
quently an  opponent  of  Origen's  system.  He  wroce  a 
work,  'lSKty\o^  ctXAiyyopiOTilv,  now  lost,  which  was 
at  the  time  considered  by  his  party  in  Egypt  as  an  in> 
controvertible  argument  in  favor  of  Christ's  ewthly 
kingdom.  This,  like  all  similar  works,  was  ondoobtedlT 
based  on  the  Apocalypse,  but  we  possess  no  parttcalars 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  represented  the  millen- 
nium. Gennadius  says  that  he  separated  the  resunce* 
tion  of  the  just  firom  that  of  the  unjust,  which  is  to  oeciir 
only  at  the  end  of  the  millennium,  accompanied  hy  all 
the  circumstances  described  in  Rev.  xx,  probablr  be- 
cause he  everywhere  understood  it  in  a  literal  sense. 
Bishop  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  complained  that  many 
neglected  the  Scriptures  for  this  work  of  Ncpoa,  id 
which  they  believed  they  discovered  great  s^^rcts.  He 
found  himsdf  even  obliged,  afler  the  death  of  Kepoa,  to 
convene  at  Arsino^  an  assembly  of  presbrteiB  and  teach- 
ers for  the  purpose  of  examining  into  the  doctrines  cxT 
the  work.  The  meeting  lasted  three  days,  and  endej 
in  all  renouncing  the  Chiliast  doctrine.  Still  Dionysaus 
in  view  of  the  reputation  of  Nepos  and  of  his  work, 
thought  it  necessary  to  refute  the  doctrines  therein  ooo- 
tallied,  and  he  wrute  for  that  purpose  his  Htpi  tira^- 
yeXcwv,  which,  from  its  being  a  general  refutatioa  of 
Chiliasm,  was  by  Jerome  considered  as  directed  again^ 
Irensus,  and  by  Theodoret  as  against  Cerinthua.  The 
fragments  of  this  work  contained  in  Eusebius  mn  the 
sources  of  our  knowledge  concemmg  Nepos  and  his 
party.  It  reproved  the  doctrine  of  N^km  in  a  veiy 
gentle  manner,  and  in  nowise  justifies  the  representa- 
tion that  Nepos  was  formally  condemned,  as  haa  been 
asserted  in  later  times  (^IJbtlL  synod,  in  Mansi,  CoH 
cone.  If  1017).  According  to  Fulgentius  (in  Pimf.  A  riaiu 
c.  2),  who  also  considers  Nepos  a  heretic,  his  pany 
still  counted  adherents  in  the  6th  centuiy.  See  £osiy 
bius,  nisi,  Eccles,  vii,  24  sq. ;  Gennadius,  De  I^offo.  £r- 
des,  c  55;  Tillemont,  Mem,  iv,  261  sq.  (ed.  Tenet.'): 
Walsch,  Ketzerhistor,  voL  ii;  Schupart,  De  ckwUasmu 
Nepotis  (Gies8en/1724);  Walsch,  Etnleiinng  im  die  Re- 
UgioTistreitigkeiten  der  luth,  Kirchej  ii,  559;  Xeander. 
Church  Hist,  i,  652;  Guericke,  Ancient  Church  Hut.  {w 
196.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Nepotism  is  a  word  invented  in  ecclesiastical  lan- 
guage to  express  a  peculiar  characteristic  of  many  high 
ecclesiastics  in  Roman  Catholic  coantriea,  and  mo«e  par- 
ticularly of  popes,  a  propensity,  namely,  to  aggrantlizr 
their  family  by  exorbitant  grants  and  favors  conferretl 
on  members  of  it;  literally  on  nephews  (Latin  uqtofes'i. 
Many  of  the  highest  and  wealthiest  ftmilies  of  the  Kid- 
man nobility  owe  their  elevation  entirely  to  tiiis  gyecieg 
of  patronage.  Nepotism  was  fint  practioed,  and  that 
to  a  very  considerable  degree,  by  pope  Nicholas  III 
(q.  v.),  towards  the  close  of  the  18th  oentiuy ;  repcoach- 
fully  he  was  called  the  patriarch  of  papal  nepotisaa.  I.i 
the  15th  century  it  found  most  prominoit  practice  sn- 
der  Sixtus  IV  (q.  v.),  and  he  may  be  said  to  ha%'«  car- 
ried nepotism  to  its  highest  pitch,  and  to  hare  given  riK 
to  much  siAniial  in  the  Romish  Church.    Alesamlcc  VI 
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(q.  ▼.)  18  only  eecood  to  the  preoedtng  pope  (see  Butler, 
Kcde$.  Hitt,  ii,  129, 182;  Fisher,  Hist,  of  the  Brf.  p.  45). 
Alexander  Y  had  no  relations  on  whom  to  lavish  his 
friendahip,  but  he  found  an  opportunity  to  practice  nep- 
f>ti8m  towards  the  order  to  which  be  belonged  prior  to 
his  elevation  to  the  papacy.  As  early  as  the  1 6th  cen- 
tury strong  efforts  were  made  to  stay  this  evil  practice. 
Pope  Pius  IV  and  his  successors  labored  for  this  end. 
But  nepotism  was  not  successfully  circumscribed  until 
the  17th  century  by  popes  Innocent  XI  and  XII,  the 
latter  of  whom  subjected,  by  a  bull  under  date  of  July 
28,  1692,  a)l  cardinds  to  an  oath  against  the  practice  of 
nepotism.  See  Leti,  //  Nqtotiamo  di  Rotna  (Arost  1667 ; 
in  Latin,  entitled  Nepot.  Rom,  [Stuttg.  1669]);  lianke, 
//ist,  of  the  Papacy ;  Ffoulkes,  Divisions  o/Chrisfendotnj 
i,  661 ;  Milman,  Uist,  of  Latin  Christianity,  vi,  141,  630 ; 
vii,  272, 802 ;  viii,  171 ;  Cartwright,  On  Papal  Conclaves, 
pw  180-183;  Wessenberg,  Gesch,  der  Kirchenversantm' 
/ttti^  (see  Index  in  vol.  iv).    (J.  H.W.) 

XTeptnnalia  is  the  name  of  a  festival  anciently 
celebrated  at  Rome  in  honor  of  Neptune  (q.  v.)  on  the 
28d  of  July.  Little  information  is  accessible  as  to  the 
nnanner  in  which  this  festival  was  kept,  but  it  would 
appear  that  huts  were  wont  to  be  erected  with  the 
branches  and  foliage  of  trees,  where  people  probably 
feasted  and  amused  themselves  in  various  ways. 

Neptune,  an  ancient  Roman  god  of  the  waters^  It 
is  doubtful  whether  he  was  originally  a  marine  deity, 
for  the  old  Italians  were  the  very  opposite  of  a  maritime 
people,  yet  his  name  is  commonly  connected  with  nato, 
to  swim ;  hence  at  an  earlier  period  he  may  have  borne 
another  designation,  afterwards  forgotten.  When  the 
Komans  became  a  maritime  power,  and  had  grown  ac- 
quainted with  Grecian  mythology,  they,  in  accordance 

with  their  usual  prac- 
tice, identified  him  with 
the  Greek  god  whom  he 
roost  resembled.  This 
was  Poseidon,  also  Po- 
teidan  (connected  with 
iroroc,  a  drink;  irdv- 
roc,  the  sea ;  and  •Kora- 
fio^,  a  river),  Poseidon 
appears  in  his  most 
primitive  mythological 
form  as  the  god  of  wa- 
ter in  general,  or  tfie 
fluid  element  He  was 
the  son  of  Cronos  (Sat- 
urn) and  Rhea,  and  a 
brother  of  Jupiter.  On 
the  partition  of  the  uni- 
verse among  the  sons  of 
Cronos,  he  obtained  the 
sea  as  his  portion,  in  the 
depths  of  which  he  had 

_.  « -.r    A  hu)  palace  near  iEgie,  in 

F.gun.ofKept«ne.  p„^    Here  JiThe 

kept  his  brazen -hoofed  and  golden -maned  steeds,  in 
a  chariot  drawn  by  which  he  rode  over  the  waves, 
which  grew  calm  at  his  approach,  while  the  monsters 
of  the  deep,  recognising  their  lord,  made  sportive  hom- 
age round  his  watery  path.  But  he  sometimes  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  assembly  of  the  gods  on  Olympus, 
and  in  conjunction  with  ApoUo  built  the  walls  of  Troy. 
In  the  Trojan  war  he  sided  with  the  Greeks;  neverthe- 
less he  subsequently  showed  himself  inimical  to  the 
irreat  sea-wanderer  Ulysses,  who  had  blinded  his  son 
I' olyphemus.  He  was  also  believed  to  have  created 
the  horse,  and  taught  men  its  use.  The  symbol  of  his 
power  was  a  trident,  with  which  he  raised  and  stilled 
f^torms,  broke  rocks,  etc  According  to  Herodotus,  the 
name  and  worship  of  Poseidon  came  to  the  Greeks  from 
Libya.  He  was  worshipped  in  all  parts  of  Greece  and 
Southern  Italy,  especially  in  the  seaport  towns.  The 
Isthmian  games  were  held  in  his  honor.     Black  and 


white  bolls,  boars,  and  rams  were  offered  in  sacrifice  to 
him.  Neptune  was  commonly  represented  with  a  tri- 
dent, and  with  horses  or  di^phins,  often  along  with  Am- 
phitrite,  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  dolphins,  and  surrounded 
by  tritons  and  other  sea-monsters.  As  befitted  the  fluct- 
uating element  over  which  he  ruled,  he  u  sometimes 
figured  asleep  or  reposing,  and  sometimes  in  a  state  of 
violent  agitation.  See  VoUmer,  Afythologisehes  Wdrter' 
buch,  8.  V. ;  Westoott,  Hand-book  of  A  rchceoL  p.  166, 167. 

IVepveu,  FRAN9018,  a  French  ascetic  author,  was 
bom  April  28, 1639,  at  St.  Malo.  Admitted  in  1664  into 
the  Society  of  Jesus,  he  was  professor  of  the  humani- 
ties, rhetoric,  and  philosophy,  and  afterwards  occupied 
different  positions;  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred in  February,  1708,  he  was  rector  of  the  college 
of  Rennes.  All  his  works  treat  of  practical  religion  or 
morality ;  they  have  frequently  been  reprinted  even  in 
our  day,  and  translated  into  several  languages.  The 
principal  are,  De  tA  mour  de  Jesus-Christ  (Nantes,  1684, 
12mo ;  5th  ed.  Paris,  1756, 12mo) : — Exerdces  interieurs 
pour  honorer  Us  mysteres  de  Jesus-Christ  (Paris,  1791, 2 
vols.  12mo;  Lyons,  1836, 12mo) : — Retraite  selon  tesprit 
et  la  methode  de  St,  Jgnace  (Paris,  1687, 12mo):— J/a- 
nikre  de  se  preparer  a  la  mort  (Paris,  1698, 1697, 12mo) : 
— Pens4es  et  reflexions  Chritiennes pour  tous  les  Jours  de 
Vannee  (Paris,  1695, 4  vols.  12mo,  and  1850, 8vo) ;  transl. 
twice  into  Latin  (Ingolstadt,  1727,  and  Heidelberg,  1774, 
4  vols.  8vo);  into  Flemish  (1887,  1839,  4  vols.  4to); 
twice  into  German  (1752  and  1829);  and  twice  into 
Italian  (1715  and  1842) :— //£^ri^  du  Christiartisme, 
ou  la  oonformiti  du  Chretien  avec  Jisus-Chtist  (Paris, 
1700,  l2m6)i—Conduite  Chretietme  (Paris,  1704, 12mo): 
-^Retraite  spirituelle  (Paris,  1708,  12mo).  Nepveu  is 
also  the  author  of  the  philosophical  theses  maintained 
in  1679  by  Louis  de  la  Tour  d^Auvergne,  prince  de  Tu- 
renne,  and  remarkable  not  only  for  their  extent  and  so- 
lidity, but  still  more  because  they  are  ornamented  with 
symbols,  inscriptions,  and  vignettes,  due  to  the  good 
taste  of  J.  Charles  de  la  Rue.  See  Moreri,  Grand  Dic- 
tionn,  Histor.  s.  v. ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  GhUrale,  s,  v. 

IVequiti  is  the  name  of  a  secret  association  among 
the  natives  of  Congo,  who  celebrate  their  mysteries  in 
dark  and  sequestered  places,  where  none  but  the  ini- 
tiated are  allowed  to  enter, 

JXex  (Heb.  id.  ^3,  light  f  Sept  Ni/p),  a  Benjamite, 
according  to  1  Chron.  viii,  33,  father  of  Kish  and  Abner, 
and  grandfather  of  king  SauL  B.C.  cir.  1140.  Abner 
was,  therefore,  uncle  to  Saul,  as  is  expreasly  stated  in  1 
Sam.  xiv,  50.  But  some  confusion  has  arisen  from  the 
statement  in  1  Chron.  ix,  36,  that  Kish  and  Ner  were 
both  sons  of  Jehiel,  whence  it  has  been  concluded  that 
they  were  brothers,  and  consequently  that  Abner  and 
Saul  were  first  cousins.  The  explanation  of  this,  how- 
ever, is  that  there  was  an  elder  Kish,  uncle  of  Saul's  fa- 
ther, or,  rather,  Ner's  grandfather.  See  Saul.  "  The 
name  Ner,  combined  with  that  of  his  son  Abner,  may 
be  compared  with  Nadab  in  ver.  86,  and  Abinadab,  ver. 
39;  with  Jesse,  1  Chron.  ii,  18,  and  Abishai,  ver.  16; 
and  with  Juda,  Luke  iii,  26,  and  Abiud,  Matt,  i,  13'' 
(Smith).  Gesenius,  misled  1^  I  Sam,  ix,  1,  gives  the 
following  genealogy  (^Thesaur,  p.  9) : 

Abiel 
I 


Kish  I^er 

Saul.         Abner; 
but  the  following  seems  better  to  reconcile  the  passages 
on  the  subject :  Abiel 


Ner 
I 


Abner. 

See  Abiel;  Kish;  Saul. 
IVerd.    See  Spikenard. 
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NEREIDS  fii 

Nerelda  (vitpitlic)  wu  the  nmiie  of  the  Qretk  mo- 
nymplii.  Tbey  were  fifly  in  Dumber,  uid  were  daugh- 
Un  of  Nereui,  the  old  man  uf  Lhe  sea.  They  were  gen- 
erally re|)reaeut«d  as  very  beaucirul  maiden^  and  aotoe- 
timea  aa  half  woman  and  hair  fiah.  The  Nereids  were 
regardHl  an  favorable  ia  aailon.  They 
ill  Mveral  paru  of  Ureeix,  but  i 


Flgqre  of  a  Nm[d. 

ITerenB  (Gr.  fittpiio),  a  marine  divinity  in  damic 
mvthology,  waa  Teprsiented  as  a  wiae  and  propbetic  aid 
man,  and  waa  believed  to  dwell  at  the  botlam  of  the 
sea  with  his  beautiful  daughters  tbe  Ntrtidt.  He  waa 
regarded  aa  niling  principally  over  the  ^gean  Sea,  and 
waa  believed  occaaiooally  to  appear  to  men  in  different 
ahapea,  predicting  what  ibould  befall  them  in  tbe  fut- 
ure. The  poeta  feigned  tbat  he  could  uaume  various 
fimna  like  Prolaua,  and  would  only  reveal  the  futnre 
when,  baving  exbaiuted  hi>  powsn  of  Lraoafonnition, 
he  was  reduced  to  bia  origiiuil  shape.  Nereus  yielded 
hia  plan  to  PoaeidOD,  and  gave  him  his  daughter  Am- 
phitrite.  Hia  attribute  waa  the  tridenL  He  ftequently 
appears  in  ancient  works  of  art. 

N«'reiU  (Nqptvc),  ■  Christian  at  Rome  lo  whom, 
with  hia  aiiter,  the  apostle  Paul  sent  bis  salutation 
(Rom.  xvi,  15).  A.D.  £6.  "The  name  may  be  of  He- 
brew origin,  ^3  or  ^"n-,  at  it  may  be,  as  Urotins  aug- 
geaia,  from  the  Sabine  Kerio,  a  word,  according  to  Au- 
kis  GcUioa,  signifying  'vinus  et  Tartitudo'  (A'.  A.  xiii, 
£2),  ai>d  with  which  iVero  and  Neriaa,  the  wife  of 
HaiH,  Bland  allied"  (Kitto).  "Origen  conjectures  that 
be  belonged  to  the  bouaebold  of  Pbilologua  and  Julia. 
Eatios  aaggests  that  he  mtj  be  idenlided  with  a  Me- 
nus who  ia  aaid  lo  have  been  baptized  at  Rome  by  Su 
Peter.  A  legendary  account  of  him  is  given  in  Bol- 
Uuid,  Ada  SancKiruni,  May  IS;  from  wbicb,  in  tbe 
Ofdnion  of  llllemont  (II.  t',  ii,  189),  may  be  gathered 
the  fact  that  he  was  beheaded  at  Terracina,  probably  in 
tbe  nign  of  Nerva.  Hia  asheg  are  said  to  be  deposited 
in  the  ancient  eborcb  of  3S.  Nereo  ed  ArehiUeo  at 
Some.  There  ia  a  nfecenee  to  bia  legendary  history 
in  biahop  Jeremy  Taylor'a  seimm,  Tie  JUarriago-ring, 
pt.  i"  (Smith). 

ITareuB,  St.,  a  martyr  of  tbe  e«r1j  Christian  Church, 
was  a  eunuch  and  servant  of  St.  Domitilla  (q.  v.).  ~ 
fusing  to  abjure  his  faith,  be  waa,  with  hia  mis 
banished  by  Domitian  into  a  little  iaie  on  the  coa 
Terracina,  called  Pontia.  Afterwarda,  amid  the  perse- 
cutions ander  Tn^^Oi  Nereus  suffered  martyrdom  with 
hia  mistress.  The  ancient  Church  kept  a  festival  in 
memory  of  these  faithful  ones,  and  St.  Gregory  the 
lireat  thus  alludes  lo  the  great  solemnity:  "These 
saints,  before  whose  tomb  we  are  assembled,  despised 
the  world  and  trampled  it  under  their  feet,  when  peace, 
plenty,  riches,  and  health  gave  it  chamui."  St.  Nereus 
is  conimpmotaled  in  tbe  Church  of  Rome  May  12.  See 
Butler,  Liva  of  the  Saimt,  ii,  Sll,  S12. 

Nar'gal  (Heb.  A'crffal',  ij^i  [in  pause  ij^J]; 
Sept.  'EpyiK  v.  r.  Ki,pyiK:  Vulg.  Ktr^),  one  of' the 
chief  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  dtities  (2  Kings  xvii, 
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BO),  seems  to  have  aorraponded  clcaely  to  the  daoMal 
Man.  He  was  of  Bat>yk«iian  origin,  and  variois  dni- 
vations  of  the  name  have  been  suggested.  Fhni  tna 
it  to  3^3,  to  brtat  a  pirea,  with  ^  added;  Gaauu 
idenlifles  it  with  the  Sabian  Ktrig,  tbe  I  being  apfiend* 
ed  as  the  mark  of  a  diminutive,  which  waa  a  lipi  M 
endearment;  Yrai  Bohlen  compares  tbe  Sanscrit  .\rigiil, 
maa-deMrofer,  ^loken  of  a  fieri*  warriot,  and  tmt- 
spanding  to  Merndach ;  and  Rawlinson  aays  the  name 
"ia  evidently  compounded  of  the  two  Hsmitic  roou— 
oi'r,  a  man,  and  i/nta,  great ;  so  that  be  is  (Ac  great  nn. 
or  lie  great  herd"  {Andent  Moaarciiet,  i,  171 ;  ii,  iX\ 
"Hia  monumental  titles  are  — >tbo  itonn-mler,  'tbe 
king  of  battle,'  '  the  champion  of  the  gods,' '  tbe  male 
prindple'{OT'the  strong  begetter'), '  tbe  tutelar  god  ol 
Itnbylonia,'  and  '  the  god  of  the  chaee.'  Of  Ibis  b«  l» 
in  the  god  pre-eminently;  another  deity,  Nim,  ^qiulioe 
with  him  tbe  pfondeDcy  over  war  and  liattlea.  It  ii 
conjectured  tbat  he  may  repnaent  the  deifieil  Ximrod— 
'  the  mighty  hunter  befote  the  Lord' — from  whom  iIm 
kings  both  of  BabylcNi  and  Nineveh  were  likdy  hi 
claim  descent.  See  NiMBOD.  Tbe  city  peculiarly  dnl. 
icated  to  his  worship  is  found  in  the  inacriptiMU  to  bt 
Cutha  or  Tiggaba,  which  is  in  Arabian  trwiiiiai  the 
special  city  of  Nimrod.  The  only  expresB  meatioB  tl 
Nergal  oonloined  in  sacred  Scripture  is  in  tbe  abovt 
passage,  where  '  the  men  of  Cutba,'  placed  in  the  cilia 
of  Samaria  by  a  king  of  Asayria  (Esar-h addon?},  an 
said  to  have  'madeNergal  their  god'  when  transplanitd 
to  their  new  country — a  fact  in  dose  accordance  with 
tbe  frequent  notices  in  tbe  inscriptions,  which  mark 
him  as  tbe  tutelar  god  of  that  dty.  Nerval's  nsnw  oc- 
curs as  tbe  initial  element  in  .Vcrjraf-Bhai-ezar  (.In. 
xxxix,  S  and  IS) ;  and  is  aJso  fouitd,  DiuleT  a  coniraeud 
form,  in  the  name  of  a  comparatively  late  king—tbe 
Abenn^ri^iu  of  Joaephus  {AnL  xit,  2, 1).  Nerval  ap- 
pears to  have  been  worshipped  under  tbe  symbol  of  ibr 
'  Han-Lion.'  Tbe  Shemitic  name  for  the  god  of  Cotb* 
waa  A  ria,  a  word  which  aignifles  ■  lion'  both  in  Heine" 
and  Syriac  Xir,  tbe  Hrst  eleoient  of  tbe  god'a  bsbk. 
ia  capable  of  tbe  same  ngniflcation.  Fethaps  tbe  habiO 
of  the  lion  as  a  hunter  of  beasts  were  known,  and  be 
was  IhoB  regarded  as  the  moat  fitting  symbol  of  tbe  god 

their  bunting  excursions  thst  the  Anyiian  kinga  malic 
most  frequent  mention  of  this  deity.  As  early  as  B.I.'. 
IISO,  Tiglath-pileser  I  speaks  of  him  as  fitrniiduiie  tbe 

srrowB  with  which  he  slanghtered  tbe  wild  -"jm.!. 

Esar-haddon,  never  fails  to  invoke  hb  aid.  and  asccibti 


unting  at 


Pidia 


rificed  to  him  in  Cutha,  and  Sennacherib  built  h 
temple  in  tbe  city  of  Tartuao,  near  Nineveh;  bat  in 
general  he  was  not  much  wonhlpped  eiiher  by  the  ear' 
lier  or  the  later  kings  (see  the  Eniij  (rf'  ^  H.  KawBa- 
son  in  Rawlinson's  fferodolm,  i,  631-S3i)'*  (SmiUi). 
The  rabbinical  CO 


m  of  a  cock,  si 


lbeBaniewhaleimilarword,3'!U1in,far-  f 

n^  in  tbe  Talmud,  means  a  cock  (Sel-  f  | 

den,  Z>ii  £yr.ii,  8,  p.  817  sq.;  Schwatx,  ll 

Paiett.  p.  SO).     In  curious  coinddeoce  \ 

with  this  tradition  l^yard  givca  (wo 

figures  of  a  cock  on  Babylonian  remaina^ 

showingitsancientworshipby  thatpeo-  Eo^rsved  Goa 

pie  (Ninerriaad Babylon, p. IbS).   Nor-    fnmBabjljL 

berg,  Ceseiiius,  and  other  inquirers  into  the  astrolatiy  of 

the  Assytiatis  and  Chald«^aus,co^dude  thai  Nrfgal  bihc 

same  as  the  Sabian  name  for  the  planet  Man.     Butk 

among  the  Sabians  and  Arabians  it  means  iii-imt^  ■»- 

furlant ;  and  it  was  by  no  means  peculiar  li>  tbe  tnytbul- 

ogy  of  the  Weat  to  make  it  the  symbid  of  bb 

war.    The  Sabian  Uara  was  tyiu^  as  am 

one  band  a  drawn  sworil,  and  in  the  other  a 

just  cut  off;  his  garmenia  were  also  red,  u 

the  hue  which  the  body  uf  the  planet  pii 
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Crllndei 


lu  ibe  Biitlab  HnKdm. 


ejt.  Among  the  (Diitbem  Arabs  hia  temple  wu  painC- 
ed  rad;  uhI  they  offered  to  him  gumenta  lUined  with 
Mood,  end  >  wurior  (probably  ■  prinonei),  who  »■■  cast 
into  a  pooL  It  is  relsled  or  the  caliph  Haktm  that  in 
the  tut  nigbt  of  hu  UTe,  as  he  saw  the  planet  Hars  rise, 
he  mannaRd,  "  Doac  than  ascend,  thou  accuraHl  abed- 
[ler  of  blood  ?  Chen  ia  my  hour  come ;"  and  at  that  mo- 
roent  tbo  aMuaina  sprang  upon  him  rmin  their  hidiug- 
plice  [Hohsmmed  Atm-Tileb,  ap.  Norberg,  Otiomtul.  p. 
105;  Bar-llAraui,  p.  220).  See  Qeaeniua,  TkuaHr.  p. 
9\t,toiCom-<toU.vtJaa,a,&iii  }iar\i,  MM.  M^lkol. 
i,  60  sq.;  Land,  Pond,  aiia  illutl.  del  Sac  Script,  i, 
284;  Wichmanabausen,  Dia.  dt  Nergai.  Catk.  Idolo 


(Vite 


1707). 


JTeT'gal-Sliaie'Ber  (Hebrew  Nergal'-ShaTelt'er, 
ISS'nd-Sl'IS;  Sept.  NijpjiXoaffaoap,  Vat,  MS.  Sipi- 
yXiorap  V,  r.  Wapyavaaap,  yiapyawanap,  VnpyiK- 
tritpaaap;  KayapyS^  t.  r.  NijpyJA,  all  in  Jei.  ixiix,  8 ; 
alao  ttifpyiy  iroi  Snpovop,  ver.  IS ;  Vulg.  Iftrtg^  tt  Se- 
raer},  the  name  appirenlly  of  two  persona  among  the 
"priiicea  of  the  king  of  Babylon,"  who  acoompanied 
Nebachadnetur  on  hia  Uat  expedition  against  Jerusa- 
lem, RC.  5B8.  The  first  part  of  the  tiame  is  the  god 
JVrrgal  (q.  v.),  and  Sharezei  is  supposed  from  the  Zend 
to  mean  prnct  iff  fin  (Gesen.). 

1.  The  first  of  ^cae  is  mentioned  only  in  Jcr.  xxzix, 
3,  without  any  other  deaignati<Hi  or  notice. 

2.  "The  other  has  (he  honorable  diatioction  ofltab- 
mag  (A^'a^),  and  it  is  to  him  alone  that  any  particu- 
lar intenst  attaches  (Jer.  xxxix,  8),  In  hcthI  Script- 
ure be  appeals  among  the  penoni  who,  by  command 
of  NcbuchadnezEar,  released  Jerenuah  (rum  prison  (Jer, 
xjcxix,  13) ;  profane  history  gives  us  reason  to  believe 
tbst  he  wu  a  personage  of  great  importance,  who  not 
long  afterwards  momtted  the  Babylonian  thtnae.  This 
idcutificadon  depends  in  part  upon  the  exact  resem- 
blance of  name  which  is  found  on  Babylonian  bricks  in 
tho  form  of  yergrd-thaT-utin-i  but  m^nly  it  rests  opoo 
Che  title  Ruba-tm^,  ta  Hab-mag,  which  this  king  bears 
ifi  his  inscriptions,  and  en  the  improbshility  of  there 
having  been,  towards  the  close  of  the  Babylonian  period 
— when  the  monumental  monsrch  must  hare  lived — 
two  persons  of  exactly  the  same  name  holding  this  ot- 
Dce.  Sec  Rab-hao.  Assuming  on  these  grounds  the 
identity  of  the  scriptunil  '  Nergsl-Shareier,  Rsb-mag,' 
n-iih  the  monumental  '  Nergal^kar-iaiiT,  Rab-fmga,' 
ire  may  learn  something  of  (he  prince  in  quation  from 
profane  authors.  Then  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  be  was 
the  monarch  called  Xerigliaar  or  NerigUaooT  by  Be- 
roaus  (Joeephus,  c.  Ap,  i,  80),  who  murdered  EviUMero- 
dach,  the  son  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  succeeded  him 
upon  the  thiDne.     This  prince  was  married  to  a  daugh- 

of  hia  predecessor,  whom  he  put  to  death.  His  reign 
lasted  between  three  and  four  yeara.  He  appears  to 
have  died  a  natural  death,  and  certainly  left  his  cmwn 
to  a  young  son,  lAboroaoarchod,  who  was  murdered 
after  a  reign  of  nine  months.  In  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy 
he  appears,  under  the  designation  of  Nrrigauolaaar, 
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a*  reigning  lour  yean  between  Bloaradamas  (Evil-He- 
rodacb)  and  Naboiudius,  bis  son's  leign  not  ohtainitig 
any  mention  because  it  fell  short  of  s  year.  A  palace 
built  by  Neriglissar  has  been  discovered  at  Babylon. 
It  ia  the  cHily  building  of  any  extent  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Euphrates.  See  Babylon.  The  bricks  bear  the 
name  of  Nergal-shar-uzur,  the  title  of  Kab-mag,  and 
also  s  statement  —  which  is  somewhat  surprising  — 
that  Nergal-shar^uzuT  was  the  son  of  a  ceruin  '  Bel- 
>/fiai5*m.'     The  only  explanati 
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(RawUnsm's  HtrodMiu,  i,  618}  that  Bei-zikkar-iskun 
may  possibly  bare  been  the  '  chief  ChaldBan'  who  (ac- 
cording to  Bemus)  kept  the  myal  snthority  for  Nebu- 
chadnezzar during  the  interval  between  bis  father's 
death  and  bis  own  arrival  at  Babylon.  See  Nkbi'- 
ciiAtiHEzzAR.  Neriglisear  could  scarcely  have  given 
his  father  the  title  irfking  without  some  ground;  and 
this  is  at  any  rate  a  possible  ground,  and  one  compati- 
ble with  tbe  non-appearance  of  the  name  in  anv  extant 
list  of  the  later  Babylouiau  mansrchs.  Nerigliasai's  of- 
ece  of  Kab-uao  will  be  farther  considered  under  that 
word.  It  is  evident  that  he  waa  ■  perwnage  of  impar- 
lance before  he  mount«d  the  throne.  Some  (as  Larcher) 
have  sought  to  identify  him  with  Darius  the  Hede ;  but 
this  view  is  i|aite  untenable.  There  is  sbuodant  reason 
to  believe  from  bis  name  and  his  ofiice  that  be  waa  a 
native  Babylonian — s  grandee  of  high  rank  under  Neb- 
uchadnezzar, who  regarded  him  as  a  fitting  match  for 
one  of  his  dangblers.  He  did  not,  like  Darius  Hedus, 
gain  Babylon  by  conquest,  but  acquired  bis  dominion 
by  an  internal  revolutioiu  His  reigu  lasted  from  KG. 
569  to  B.C  566"  (Smith). 

Ne'il  (Nirpi'),  the  son  of  Melchi  and  father  of  3a- 
lathiel,  according  to  Luke's  genealogy  of  Jesus  (iii,  S7, 
38)  :  probably  iden^cal  with  the  Nesiah  (q.  v.)  o(  tbe 
O.  T.  (Jer.  li,  69).    See  Gchealoiiy  or  ova  Lord. 

Ifeil,  Fiuppo  db',  STt  the  rounder  of  the  Congre- 
gation of  the  Oratory,  was  bom  of  a  twble  family  at 
Florence,  July  22,  1515.  His  character,  even  in  boy^ 
hood,  foreshadowed  the  career  of  piety  and  benevolence- 
to  which  he  was  destined,  and  he  was  commonly  known 
smong  his  youthful  companions  by  the  name  of  "  good 
Philip."  On  the  death  of  his  parents  he  was  adopted 
by  a  very  wealthy  uncle,  with  whom  he  lived  for  some 
time  at  San  Qermano,  near  Monte  C^assino,  and  by  whom 
he  wsa  recognised  as  bis  destined  heir.  But  he  relin- 
quished all  these  prospects  for  a  life  of  piety  and  charity; 
and,  after  having  considerably  advanced  in  his  studies 
at  his  native  place,  he  decided  to  set  out  fbr  Rome,  when 
he  hoped  to  have  greater  opportunities  for  charitable 
labors.  He  went  to  the  Italian  capital  in  1633,  and 
tfaere  arduously  devoted  himself  to  philoatiphical  aiHl 
theological  studies  in  the  Augustine  schools.  But  be 
fay  no  means  confined  himself  to  bis  inteUectusl  improve- 
ment. He  won  the  esteem  and  nverence  of  all  by  bis 
extraordinary  devotion  to  the  Church  and  to  the  poor 
and  needy  and  fonaken.  He  abounded  in  charitable 
labors,  instructing  children  who  had  no  teaohera,  caring 
for  the  sick,  reclaiming  vicious  persona,  and  engaging 
in  all  manner  of  enterprises  requiring  a  benevolent  dis- 
position atid  a  pious  bodL  (The  particulars  of  his  life, 
some  of  which  are  very  curiona,  have  been  fully  narrateil 
by  his  biographers  Bacci  and  (iallonio.)  In  the  pursidt 
of  tJiese  objects  be  displayed  a  sincerity  and  a  ungle- 
heartadneea  which  naturally  enough  exposed  him  to  the 
sneers  and  the  slandeis  of  the  worldly,  tbe  prudish,  and 
the  sticklers  for  outward  decvram^  But  he  cared  little 
for  the  opinion  of  tuch  people,  and  went  on  unmindful 
of  all  opposition  or  want  of  interest.  Neither  money 
nor  labor  did  he  spsre  to  accomplish  bis  purposes.  Thus 
he  founded  an  asyltim  for  poor  and  sick  atrangen,  and 
other  houseleea  or  helpless  persons,  in  which  ibej  were 
sheltered  until  they  were  able  to  retnm  to  their  home. 
Realizing  his  need  ofcfcwer  alliance  with  tbe  Churoh, 
he  decided  Anally  to  take  holy  orders,  and  on  May  2B, 
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1551,  was  ordained  priert  in  the  charch  of  the  Lateran. 
The  year  previous  to  his  admission  into  the  priesthood 
he  had  exerted  himself  for  the  conversion  of  several  as- 
sociates of  his,  and  he  succeeded  with  Salviati,  a  brother 
of  the  cardinal  of  that  name,  and  Tarugio,  who  after- 
wards became  a  cardinal,  and  Baronius,  so  celebrated  in 
ecclesiastical  history  as  a  writer,  and  some  others.  No 
sooner  had  their  zeal  been  enlisted  in  the  interests  of  the 
Church  than  he  banded  them  together  in  a  confrater- 
nity for  the  care  of  poor  pilgrims  visiting  Kome,  and 
other  houseless  persons,  as  well  as  of  the  sick  generally, 
which  still  subsists,  and  which  has  numbered  among  its 
associates  many  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  This  confraternity  is 
noteworthy,  moreover,  as  having  been  the  germ  of  the 
far  more  celebrated  Congregation  of  the  Oratory  (q.  v.), 
which  was  founded  by  St.  Philip  in  concert  with  these 
friends.  Besides  the  general  objects  above  indicateil, 
and  the  spiritual  duties  designed  for  the  personal  sancti- 
fication  of  the  members,  the  main  object  of  this  associaf> 
tion  was  the  moral  instruction  and  religious  training  of 
the  young  and  uneducated,  who  were  assembled  in  chap- 
els or  oratorios,  for  prayer  and  for  religious  and  moral 
instruction.  The  personal  character  of  Neri,  the  unself- 
ish devotedness  of  his  life,  his  unaffected  piety,  his  gen- 
uine love  of  the  poor,  his  kindly  and  cheerful  disposi- 
tion, and,  perhaps,  as  much  as  any  of  the  rest,  a  certain 
qiuiint  humor,  and  a  tinge  of  what  may  almost  be  called 
drollery  which  pervaded  many  of  his  sayings  and  doings, 
contributed  to  popularize  his  institute.  Besides  being 
a  man  of  education  and  general  information,  he  could 
readily  enter  into  the.  spirit  of  the  respective  pursuits 
of  all  whom  he  sought  out  for  bis  assistance,  and  thus  so 
greatly  endeared  himself  to  every  one  who  was  brought 
in  contact  with  him.  Many  and  peculiar  were  the  means 
he  used  to  further  hb  purpose.  Thus,  e.  g.,  indirectly 
Neri  became  the  founder  of  the  Oratoriot  (q.  v.).  As 
a  further  means  of  withdrawing  youth  from  dangerous 
amusements,  sacred  musical  entertainments  (thence 
called  by  the  name  of  oratorio)  were  held  in  the  ora- 
tory, at  first  consisting  solely  of  hymns,  but  afterwards 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  sacred  operas  or  dramas, 
some  of  which  were  written  by  distinguished  writers, 
such  as  Zeno  and  Metastasio,  except  that  they  did  not 
admit  the  scenic  or  dramatic  accompaniments  of  these 
more  secular  compositions ;  the  parts  were  sung,  like 
those  of  an  opera,  with  this  difference,  that  the  singen 
were  stationed  in  a  galler}'  of  the  chapeL  The  chapel 
being  called  in  Italian  "  Oratorio,"  i.  e.  a  place  of  prayer, 
came  to  be  applied  to  the  performance,  and  the  congre- 
gation or  order  constituted  by  Neri  hence  took  the 
name  of  Fathers  of  the  Oratory.  Besides  the  musical 
entertainments,  religious  and  literary  lectures  also  formed 
part  of  his  plan,  and  it  was  in  the  lectures  originally  pre- 
pared for  the  Oratory  that,  at  the  instance  of  Neri,  the 
gigantic  Church  Historic  of  Baronius  had  its  origin.  But 
though  Neri's  great  characteristics  were  simply  charity 
and  a  cheerful  piety,  the  people,  who  greatly  revered 
him,  believed  him  to  be  a  more  than  commonly  en- 
dowed saint,  and  he  was  by  them  said  to  have  the  power 
of  working  miracles  and  curing  possession.  He  no  doubt 
wrought  miracles  in  freeing  people  from  the  possession 
of  evil  spirits,  for,  as  he  himself  said,  the  idea  of  being 
possessed  of  evil  spirits  was  not  to  be  too  readily  re- 
ceived, and  its  best  remedy  is  cheerfulness,  as  it  often 
arises  only  from  melancholy.  These  precepts  he  carried 
into  practice  to  such  an  extent  that,  having  been  ac- 
cused of  allowing  and  even  encouraging  worldly  pleas- 
ures, such  as  dancing,  etc.,  among  his  disciples,  he  was 
suspended  from  his  functions  as  confessor  and  preacher ; 
he  was  even  complained  of  to  the  pope  as  tr}nng  to 
found  a  new  sect.  The  accusation,  however,  did  not 
prevail,  and  he  was  soon  after  restored.  In  1570  the 
nocturnal  meetings  of  his  society,  held  simply  for  devo- 
tional  and  charitable  purposes  as  above  spoken  of,  were 
made  the  ground  of  new  accusations,  yet  he  became  but 
the  more  confirmed  in  his  peculiar  views.  Some  have  ac- 


cused him  of  triviality,  but  it  is  more  likely  that  he 
meant  his  practices  as  a  check  to  the  sanctunooitius, 
Pharisaical  gravity  and  decoiouaness  which  preraiied  in 
Kome  after  1560.     Though  pressed  on  several  ocaman 
to  accept  the  ofilce  of  cardinal,  he  steadily  decliaed. 
Theiner  relates  that  when  Henry  FV,  of  France,  joined 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  1598,  the  pope  refosed  to 
revoke#the  excommunication  proaounced  against  the 
prince ;  a  total  separation  of  the  Froieh  fiom  the  Ro- 
man Church  seemed  unavoidable,  but  Baronius  hAviog 
occasion  to  confess  the  pope,  Neri  foiiiade  his  granting 
him  the  absolution  unless  he  promised  to  grant  it  in 
turn  to  the  king.     This  plan  succeeded,  and  Henry  lY 
rewarded  the  order  by  munificent  donatioaSb      The 
Brotherhood  of  the  Oratory  was  regularly  organized  faf 
the  pope  in  1575;  according  to  its  r^ulation  the  mem- 
bers are  all  equal,  and  have  to  perform  in  torn  all  the 
menial  duties  necessary  in  the  community.   (They  show 
yet  an  inscription  said  to  have  been  traced  by  the  hand 
of  the  great  Church  historian :  **  Caes.  fiarontua,  <»cbs 
perpetuus.")   All  the  affairs  of  the  communities  were  to 
be  decided  by  the  majority  of  votes.     Neri,  more  pra- 
dent  than  other  foundera  of  ascetic  organixatloiia,  £d 
not  suffer  the  members  of  the  Oratorv  to  bind  them- 
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selves  by  perpetual  vows  as  do  the  monks,  prelexring 
that  the  spirit  of  charity  and  sacrifice  should  alone  unitt. 
them,  and  for  this  end  each  member  had  to  pay  a 
monthly  fee  for  the  expense  of  the  house,  as  the  lodg- 
ings alone  were  free.  The  institution  was  apfnoved 
by  Gregory  XIII  in  1575,  and  it  soon  spread  over  Italy, 
France,  and  other  countries.  The  congregation  ^Dc 
rOratoire"  has  produced  many  distinguished  men,  Baro- 
nius and  Massillon  among  others.  Study,  preaching, 
and  the  education  of  youth  are  the  chief  occupatioos 
of  its  members.  Being  bound  by  no  vows,  any  member 
of  the  Oratory  can  at  any  time  withdraw  with  all  ht« 
property.  The  present  Oratory,  Sta.  Maria  at  Valli- 
cella  (Rome),  was  the  residence  of  Neri  after  1588.  It 
has  a  good  library,  and  the  oratorios  continue  to  be  per- 
formed, especially  from  AU-saints*  Day  (Nor.  3d)  to 
Palm  Sunday.  Neri  resigned  the  office  of  superior  of 
the  community  in  favor  of  BanmiuR,  and  died  a  few 
years  afterwards.  May  25, 1595.  He  was  canoniaDed  in 
1662  by  Gregory  XY.  Some  of  his  letters,  and  bb 
Ricordi,  or  advice  to  youth,  have  been  published,  as 
well  as  two  sonnets  out  of  many  which  he  composed. 
The  regidations  he  left  for  the  guidance  of  his  order 
were  published  in  1612.  Neri  was  an  amiable,  viitoons. 
and  religious  man,  and  his  example  had  a  great  in- 
fluence on  the  clergy  of  Rome.  See  Gallonioi,  Vifa  htatt 
PhxL  Nerii  (Rome,  1600) ;  Vita  PhU  XerU  (MonicN 
1610);  Vide  y  Hechoa  de  S,  FUipe  Neri  (1613);  Bacci, 
Vita  di  S,  FUippo  Nen  (1622) ;  Vasqoez,  S.  FOipe  Aen 
Epitome  de  sua  Vita  (1651);  Manni,  JUxgfgumamesfi 
suUa  vi/a  di  F.  Neri  (1786) ;  Vie  de  St,  Pki^ppe  de  Keri 
(1847) ;  Faber,  SpirU  and  Genius  of  St,  PJdL  Xeri 
(1850) ;  Ranke,  Hist,  of  the  Papacy,  i,  329-367  a(|.: 
Uase,  Ch,  Hist,  p.  462.    See  also  Ouatokt,  COKCBa- 

GATION  OF  THR.      (J.H.\V.) 

Nexl'ah  (Heb.  NeHyah',  rt^ns,  Jekovak  is  w^  ias^ 
or  lamp  of  Jehovah^  also  [Jer.  xxx\'i,  14, 32 ;  xliii,  6  }  ia 
the  prolonged  form  AVtya'Av,  ^n^7^3;  Sept.  Xippia; 
[v.  r.  Ni7pc  in  Jer.  xliii,  3] ;  Vulg.  Nerias,  but  Xeri  m 
Jer.  xxii,  12),  the  son  of  Masaeiah,  and  lather  of  Seiviah 
(Jer.  li,  59)  and  Baruch  (Jer.  xxxii,  12, 16;  xxxvi.  4 
8,  14,  82;  xliii,  8,  6;  xlv,  1).  He  appears  to  be  the 
same  with  Neri  (q.  v.)  in  our  Lord's  maternal  anoestrr 
(Luke  iii,  27,  28 ;  see  Strong's  Harmony  amd  Eapa^  t%f 
the  Gospels,  p.  17).    B.C.  cir.  620. 

Nexl'aB  CStiptac)i  the  GrsDcixed  form  (Bar.  i,  1)  of 
the  name  of  Nkriah  (q.  v.),  the  father  of  Setaiah  and 
Baruch  (Jer.  xlv,  1 ;  li,  59). 

Another  Nerias  or  Neriah  is  mentioned  faj  Josephns 
(A  nf.  X,  9, 6),  and  also  by  the  Jewish  recont  Seder  (Mam, 
as  a  high-priest,  son  of  Uriah  and  father  <^  Od(P«3  <.« 
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Hoaauth ;  bat  tbe  refefence  i^  probably  to  Azabiah,  16 
(2  Chron.  xxxi,  10).     See  Hioh-pkirst. 

IVero»  a  Roman  emperor^  celebrated  in  the  history 
of  the  world  aa  a  tyrant  and  a  debauchee,  figures  in  ec- 
ckfliastical  annals  chiefly  because  of  the  intolerant  and 
persecuting  spirit  which  he  manifested  towards  the  fol- 
lowers of  Jesus  in  the  Eternal  City.  His  full  name  was 
Xero  Clauduu  Ceuar  Drums  Germanicut  (originaUy 
Lucius  Vomtiius  AAenobatinu),  He  was  the  son  of 
Domitius  Ahenobarbus  and  of  Agrippina,  daughter  of 
Germanicus,  and  was  bom  in  87  at  Antium.  After  the 
marriage  of  his  mother,  in  third  nuptials,  with  her 
uncle,  the  emperor  Claudius,  Nero  was  adopted  by  that 
prince,  and  Nero^s  name  changed  as  above  given.  His 
education  was  carefully  looked  after.  He  was  placed 
under  tbe  tuition  of  the  philosopher  Seneca  (q.  v.),  and 
appears  to  have  improved  his  opportunities.  He  is  said 
to  have  persevered  in  his  studies,  and  to  have  made 
great  progress  especially  in  the  Greek  language,  of 
which  he  exhibited  a  specimen  in  his  sixteenth  year 
by  pleading  in  that  tongue  the  rights  or  privileges  of 
the  Rhodians  and  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ilium ;  bnt  he 
possessed  little  oratorical  skill  (Suetonius,  Nero^  c.  7; 
Tacitus,  Atmaleif  xii,  58).  Nero  was  so  much  trusted 
by  Claudius  that  he  finally  married  him  to  his  daughter 
Octavia.  When  he  was  about  seventeen  3'cars  of  age 
Nero's  abandoned  mother  poisoned  her  husband,  Clau- 
dius, and  by  means  of  her  criminal  favors  succeeded  in 
raising  her  son  to  the  throne  (A.D.  54),  over  whom  she 
expected  to  exercise  the  most  absolute  controL  Nero 
himself  shortly  after  disposed  of  the  rightful  heir, 
Britannicus,  by  poison,  and  thus  became  sole  and  un- 
disputed ruler.  For  the  first  few  years  his  public  con- 
duct^ under  the  control  of  Burrhus  and  Seneca,  was  un- 
exceptionable; in  private,  however,  he  disgraced  him- 
self by  the  most  odious  vices,  and  his  mother  endeavor- 
ed to  retain  her  influence  by  shamefully  complying  with 
his  inclinations.  But  after  a  time,  even  with  all  her 
efforts,  she  perceived  her  hold  to  slacken,  and  noticed 
how  he  disregarded  her  advice  and  refused  her  requests. 
Gradually  the  two  became  estranged  from  each  other. 
Nero  was  accused  of  criminal  love  for^Etia,  a  woman  of 
low  birth,  and  of  improper  relations  with  Poppoea,  the 
ivife  of  Otho,  who  succeeded  Nero  on  the  throne.  This 
niaddened  his  mother,  and  she  frequently  abused  him 
with  the  roost  contemptuous  language;  reminded  him 
that  he  owed  his  elevation  to  her,  and  threatened  that 
fthe  would  inform  the  soldiers  of  the  manner  in  which 
Claudius  had  met  his  death.  Nero  was  thus  kept  in 
ccHistant  dread  of  revolt  and  assassination,  and  finally, 
in  A.D.  59,  he  caused  this  detestable  woman  to  be  mur^ 
dered.  Now,  fearing  no  rival  in  power,  he  gave  full 
scope  to  the  darkest  traits  of  his  character.  The  low 
ser\-ility  into  which  the  Roman  senate  had  sunk  at  this 
time  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  it  actually 
issued  an  address  congratulating  the  hateful  matricide 
on  the  death  of  Agrippina.  Nero  himself,  on  the  other 
hand,  confessed  that  he  was  ever  haunted  by  the  ghost 
of  his  murdered  mother.  l*he  affairs  of  the  empire  were 
at  this  time  far  from  tranquil.  In  A.D.  61  an  insurrec- 
tion broke  out  in  Britain  under  queen  Boadicea,  which 
was,  however,  suppressed  by  Suetonius  Paulinus.  The 
f«>llowing  year  saw  an  unsuccessful  war  against  the 
l*arthians  in  Armenia.  At  home  matters  were  not 
much  better.  The  emperor  was  lampooned  in  verse; 
the  senate  and  priesthood,  alike  venal,  were  also  satir- 
ized by  audacious  malcontents ;  his  most  valued  friend 
llurrhus  died;  and  Seneca, disgusted  with  the  licentious- 
ness of  the  court.,  had  quitted  the  capital.  And  the 
worst  was  yet  to  come.  In  June,  A.D.  64,  a  terrible 
conflagration  broke  out  in  Rome,  and  for  six  days  and 
seven  nights  the  flre  raged  with  the  greatest  fury;  even 
after  it  was  supposed  extinguished  it  broke  forth  again 
and  continued  for  two  days  longer.  A  vast  territor>' 
experienced  the  results  of  this  conflagration.  Out  of 
the  fourteen  districts  into  which  the  citv  was  divided, 
three  were  totally  destroyed,  and  in  seven  of  the  others 


it  left  only  a  few  half-ruined  houses.  Not  only  the 
temples  and  public  buildings,  as  well  as  private  houses, 
but  also  monuments  of  all  kinds,  masterpieces  of  art, 
and  librariM  were  destroj^ed,  and  a  great  number  of 
lives  lost.  Although  the  emperor  remained  at  Antium 
during  the  early  part  of  the  conflagration,  and  only  re- 
tamed  to  Rome  when  the  fire  approached  his  palace, 
the  people  generally  accused  him  of  having  purposely 
set  fire  to  the  city,  and  preventing  its  being  put  out,  in 
order  to  build  up  a  finer  one  on  its  ruins.  In  compli- 
ance ¥rith  his  orders  the  sufferers  were  relieved,  and 
such  as  built  again  were  aided  by  the  state;  but  this 
did  not  allay  the  general  suspicion,  as  he  was  said  to 
have  ascended  the  tower  of  Mecenas  during  the  fire, 
and  there  recited  verses  on  the  downfall  of  Trov.  All 
the  processions  and  sacrifices  which  he  commanded  for 
the  purpose  of  appeasing  the  gods,  as  well  as  the  vast 
sums  he  squandered  among  the  people,  did  not  allay 
the  suspicion.  Indeed  Dion  and  Suetonius  expressly 
accuse  him,  but  these  writers,  it  is  well  known,  were 
always  inclined  to  favorably  receive  any  scandal.  Taci- 
tus {Ann,  XV,  88)  thinks  the  matter  doubtful,  or  at  least 
all  his  efforts  to  determine  Nero*s  part  in  the  case  failed 
to  convince  of  guilt.  So  doubtful  was  Nero's  character 
that  the  belief  of  his  guilt  was  general  at  the  time,  and 
ever  since  the  world  has  been  inclined  to  judge  him  the 
perpetrator  of  the  crime.  Church  historians  thus  treat 
him.  Even  the  liberal -minded  Renan,  who  in  his 
IJAntechrist  (Paris,  1878)  has  furnished  the  latest,  full- 
est, most  spirited,  and  probably  most  accurate  delinea- 
tion of  Nero  and  his  time,  believes  this  emperor  to  have 
caused  the  conflagration,  in  order  to  rebuild  the  city  in 
greater  splendor  and  more  artistic  form,  and  thus  give 
renown  to  his  reign.  Says  Renan :  "  Rome,  above  all 
things,  preoccupied  his  [i.  e.  Nero's]  thoughts.  His 
project  was  to  rebuild  it  from  top  to  bottom,  and  to 
name  it  afresh — Neropolis.  For  a  century  past  it  had 
been  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  worid.  In  size  it  rival- 
led the  ancient  capitals  of  Asia,  and  its  edifices  were 
fine,  strong,  and  solid.  But  its  streets  appeared  mean 
to  the  taste  of  the  day :  for  that  taste  tended  roore  and 
more  to  vulgar  and  decorative  construction,  it  aspired 
to  broad  effects  such  as  rejoice  the  heart  of  gaping  sight- 
seers, and  it  condescended  to  a  thousand  tricks  unknown 
to  the  ancient  Greeks.  At  the  head  of  the  whole  move- 
ment was  Nero.  The  new  Rome  which  be  imagined 
was  something  like  the  Paris  of  our  own  day — one  of 
those  artificial  cities,  built  to  order,  in  planning  which 
the  great  point  aimed  at  is  to  catch  the  admiration  of 
vlnitors  from  the  country  and  of  foreigners"  (p.  186-148)'. 
To  remove  all  suspicion  from  himself,  Nero  spread  the 
report  that  the  Romans  should  regard  the  Christians  as 
the  authors  of  the  fire — that  mvsterious  sect  who.  like 
the  Jews  in  the  Middle  Ages,  were  generally  hit  upon  as 
the  cause  of  all  otherwise  inexplicable  calamities ;  and, 
as  if  Nero  himself  believed  them  guilty  of  this  crime,  he 
now  inaugurated  a  series  of  persecutions  which  have 
made  his  name  a  b^nvord  for  cruelty  and  inhumanity. 
See  Nerokian  PERSEctTTiOKS.  But  while  busy  perse- 
cuting the  Christians,  Nero  found  time  to  carry  forward 
his  scheme  for  the  embellishment  of  Rome.  He  rebuilt 
in  great  magnificence  the  burned  districts,  and  reared 
for  himself  on  the  Palatine  Hill  a  splendid  pidace,  called, 
from  the  immense  profusion  of  its  golden  ornaments,  the 
A  urea  DomuSf  or  Golden  House ;  and  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  this  expenditure,  and  for  the  gratification  of 
the  Roman  populace  by  spectacles  and  distributions  of 
com,  Italy  and  the  provinces  were  unsparingly  plunder- 
ed. In  A.D.  65  a  powerful  conspiracy  was  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  placing  Piso  upon  the  throne,  but  it  was 
discovered  by  Nero,  and  the  principal  conspirators  were 
put  to  death.  Among  others  who  suffered  on  this  oc- 
casion were  Lucan  and  Seneca;  but  the  guilt  of  the  lat- 
ter is  doubtful  In  the  same  year  Poppiea  died,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  kick  which  she  received  from  her  husband 
while  she  was  in  an  advanced  state  of  pregnancy.  On 
the  death  of  Poppiea  Nero  wished  to  marry  Antonia, 


PilBca  of  IbB  Csgan  At  Rome, 
daughter  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  viil  hii  abler 
adopdon,  but  the  lefuaed,  and  wu  in  cnnaequence  | 
to  deaCh.    He  liowever  manied  Scatilia  Measalina,  hi 
ingfint  caused  her  husband  Vestinua  la  be  killuL    Nero 
aim  executed  or  banished  many  perauns  highly 
tiOguished  /or  integrity  and  virtue.      His  vanity 
bim  to  seek  distinction  as  ■  poet,  a  phllosophei 
actor,  ■  musician,  and  a  charioteer,  and  he  received 
sycophaniic  applaiues,  not  only  in  luly,  but  in  Greece, 
ED  which,  upon  Invitation  of  the  Greek  cities,  he  made 
■  vUil  iu  67.    But  in  68  the  Gallic  and  Spaniih  legiona, 
and  after  them  the  PnMorian  Guards,  rose  agaii  ~  ' ' 
to  make  Galba  emperor,  and  Nero  waa  obliged 
from  the  ciC}*  and  conceal  himBelT  in  the  honi 
freedman,  Phaon,  about  four  milea  distaoL    The 
which  bad  hitherto  been  most  subaervient,  declared  him 
*n  enemy  of  his  country,  and  the  tyrant  ended  hi 
bv  auicide,  June  1 1,  68,  just  at  the  Roman  soldiers 
approaching  his  hiding-pUce  (Dion. Caa.lxi-lxiii;  Tacit 
.4RI1.  liii-xv;  Sueton.  iVero),     Nero  was 
arts  and  lettera.    The  Apollo  Belvedere  is  tuppoaed  by 
Thierech  {Epochrn  der  bildmden  KuatI  vnier  dm  Grie- 
chea,  p.  812)  and  aome  other  writers  to  have  been  made 
for  this  emperor.     He  alao  poaaeaaed  much  taste  as  ■ 
poet  and  hialrionic  performer.     But  he  was,  nolwith- 
Btandingtheae  accomplishments,  a  licentious  voluptuary, 
■nd  scrupled  not  lo  commit  any  crime  that  would  lend 
(o  gratify  bis  lust  or  strengthen  hia  power.      Yet,  as 
Kenan  has  well  observed,  "one  cannot  absolutely  say 
that  the  wretch  was  without  a  heart,  nor  deficleat  in  a 
if  the  good  and  the  beautiful.      So 


NERONI 

of  JeTuaalem  by  Titna,  anij  the  orecttarow  cf  the  Jnriali 
polity.  According  to  the  pertanei  given  by  UcBan 
{L'A*iidinil,p.  173),  '■Nero  had  a  bad  bcr,  kmefise 
looks,  blue  eyes,  chesoiat  hair  dnaacd  in  n>va  oT  emia, 
a  terrible  lip,  and  the  air  (ivkked  and  atoiud  al  tlie  wdk 
time)  as  of  a  great  silly  doll,  aupremelj  aelf-<iafiriird, 
pufftd  up  with  vanity."    Although  repeatedly  allatei 

-  exprraaly  named  in  the  text  erf  the  New 
ee  Acts  xxv,  11,  etc;  PhiL  i,  12,  IS;  it, 
S2) ;  but  in  the  aulBcriptiou  (probably  aporioua)  to  the 
Second  Epiatle  to  Timothy  he  is  called  Ciaar  Xm 
(fiaiTap  NifHKv).    Many  authoia  refer  to  Mero  tbe 

prophecy  by  John  (Rev.  xiii,  11-18)  of  the  h =-■ 

two  horna,  and  interpret  the  ISth  verse  aa  n 
the  Hebrew  name  of  Nero,  IDg  li-0,  whii 
numeiically  to  666,  the  number  there  given ; 
ten  mote  neariy  in  Roman  atyle,  1D^  ^11,  ii 
to  616,  which  Iremeua  testifies  waa  the  number  found 
in  many  manuacripta  in  hia  day  (see  Staan,  Apiir. 
ii,  457  >q.;  Benary,  Zriltdtrift  Jb-  Specalatirt  Thi- 
ologit,  1836,  vol.  i,  pt.  ii;  Biblioikrea  Saera,  1M3,  p. 
332  aq.;  1844,  p.  81  sq.),  See  RtVELATio:t,  Book  or. 
Nero  waa  the  emperor  before  whom  Panl  was  ban^t 
on  hia  first  icaprisonmeut  at  Rome,  A.D.  !>6-58;  and  in 
the  peraecution  of  the  Christians  by  Nero  in  the  year 
A.D.  64  tbe  apostles  Peter  and  Paul  are  aupposed  to 
have  suffered  tnartyrdom-  All  the  authorities  futniah- 
ing  facts  in  Nero's  life  are  coUeeted  by  Tillemoat  (flu*. 
det  A'nifKrvurt,  voL  i).  See  the  monographa  cited  by 
Volbeding,  fadex  Pi-offrammaiian,  p.  93,  97;  and  cscn- 
pare  also  Kenan's  L'AnlicJiriir,  and  the  origirtal  aii- 
thoHtiea  quoted  there ;  Herivale, //£>«.  o/lAe  Aemsow  *i>- 
ikr  the  Empirt ;  Diderot,  £iHU  lar  la  Sigma  de  Ctnui' 
el  dt  NiroH;  and  the  Chun^h  hiatoriana  quoted  in  tbe 
article  on  Neronias  pERaKCtrrio.ia.     (J.  B.W.) 

Nerol,  ToBiJj.t,  ha-KoKm,  waa  bom  at  Ilea  in 
1652.  Afterthedeathofhiafalher,  who  bad  held  tbe 
office  of  rabbi,  in  1669,  Nerol  went  to  Wonna,  thence  to 
Padua,  where  he  stadied  nwdidne.  He  then  moved  to 
(^onatantinople,  where  he  was  introdaced  as  pfaywian 
to  the  aulian  Acbmet  III.  At  the  begirming  of  tbe 
18lh  century  Nerol  went  to  Venice,  thence  to  PaJeoiDe. 
and  died  at  Jerusalem  in  17!9.  He  is  tbe  aathwo^'an 
encyclopsdicalwork  entitled  n^31I3  n07^  O,  divided 
into  three  parta:thefirat  part,  whichiaralled^a;?  B^i?. 

■taphraea,  physica 


farfr 


capable  of  friendship,  1 


imself  agood  comraile;  and  it  was  precisely  this  thi 
tendered  him  cruel  He  was  determined  b>  be  loved 
andadmired  for  hia  own  sake;  and  waa  initated  agair 
those  who  did  not  manifest  towarda  bim  theae  feeling 
(p.  126-13-2).  The  words  of  Suetonius,  "Elatus  inti 
lusque  tandsvelut  succesaibua,  negavii  quenquam  Pri 


u-ork  of  this  itrange  ruler. 


ras  during  Nero's 
ten  the  Jewa  and  Ro- 
la  which  terminated  aubaequently  in  the  deatrt 


natural  philosophy ;  the  second  part,  which  is  calted 
C^^in  C?1f ,  treats  of  geography,  phyaiology,  pathcio^. 
therapeutics,  anatomy,  and  surgery;  tbe  thiid  pan. 
which  is  called  n^b^H  C^is,  treats  of  tbe  dillbnsl 
diaeaaea.  Thia  valuable  woA  waa  first  paUiabed  at 
Venice  in  1707,  and  of^en  aince.  See  Flint,  BAL  J^. 
lii,  2829;  Carmnly,  Hiitoin  da  MedtaaM  Jaift,  i,  «47- 
261;  /..  B.  d.  OrienU  (1850),  c  579;  Ijfiptigrr  Arta 
EnidUonm  (1721),  p.  538;  VrudtabSfft  Kaekridlnt 
2urn  Jahre  (1722),  p.  531.     (R  P.) 

Netoal,  BARTaLOHEo,  called  Maalrrt  Aiccao,  s  Sa*- 
lingiiiahed  Italian  painter,  nho  devoted  himself  <:^>t~ 
ciatl;  to  aacred  art,  flourished  about  1573.  He  stodiev! 
under  Giovanni  Antonio  Raizi,  whom  he  anisted  in  hi* 
works,  and  whose  daughter  he  married.  I.iaxi  aavr 
that  Neroni,  after  the  death  of  the  four  great  piDBs  'd 
tbe  Sienese  school,  sustained  ita  repnladon  and  pr^i^ 
ably  educated  one  of  ita  reatorera.  His  picture*  miiir 
the  atvle  of  Raizi  with  a  certain  reaemblance  to  the 
manner  of  Vasari  in  the  distribution  oTbU  tinO.  Hr 
had  excellent  abilitiefl  in  perspective,  espefially  in 
representing  aceneiy;  Andreani  hag  engraved  a  ap«c~ 
■men.  He  was  alao  greatly  sklUnl  in  archiiectvir. 
and  had  a  penuon  from  the  magistrates  of  Laeca  for 
hia  asaistaiice  in  the  public  works.  In  Siena,  M  the 
Oseervanti,  IB  a  Cnajixiim  hy  him,  with  a  grtaa  luai- 
AiiEUstl  IFrom  ^^  "^  figures;  and  in  the  chorth  of  the  Detdine  a 
Ducmifrtm  tht  Cnm  entirely  in  the  a^lc  tt  Kmi. 


NERONIAN  PERSECUTIONS     065     NERONIAN  PERSECUTIONS 


See  Spoooer,  Biographical  HiHory  tf  the  Fine  AriSj 
ii,614. 

Neronian  PerBecntionB  were  really  the  first 
severe  trials  which  the  Christians  of  Rome  had  to  en- 
dure. They  occurred  in  A.D.  64,  and  were  instigated 
by  Nero  (q.  v.)  himself.  Although  we  possess  no  posi- 
tive information  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  first 
Christian  community  was  established  at  Rome,  it  ap- 
pears certain  that  it  was  not  originally  instituted  by  the 
apostles.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  frequent  inter- 
course of  the  Roman  Jews  with  Palestine  and  Jerusalem 
led  at  an  early  time  to  the  introduction  of  the  new  doc- 
trines, the  believers  still  remaining  connected  with  the 
synagogues.  They  became  gradually  mdre  numerous ; 
and  the  frequent  controversies  which  here,  as  in  other 
cities,  arose  among  the  Jews,  partly  on  their  own  tenets, 
partly  concerning  the  person  and  the  coming  of  Christ, 
led  at  last  to  open  disturbances,  and  gave  occasion  to  the 
emperor  Claudius  to  publish  in  41  a  strict  edict  banish- 
ing all  the  Jews,  including  those  who  acknowledged 
Christ,  The  edict,  however,  did  not  receive  a  very  se- 
vere execution,  only  the  leaders,  such  as  Aquila,  whom  we 
find  mentioned  in  the  N.  T.,  being  banished.  As  to  the 
others,  there  was  probably  some  alleviation  made  in  the 
decree ;  but  while  allowed  to  remain  at  Rome,  they  were 
not  permitted  to  assemble  in  the  synagogues  until  a 
new  edict,  promulgated  about  the  end  of  the  same  year, 
again  restored  them  this  privilege  also,  and  guaranteed 
the  Jews  religious  liberty  throughout  the  empire.  This 
temporary  closing  of  the  synagogues,  however,  led  the 
Christians  to  organize  places  of  worship  for  themselves, 
and  to  form  an  Independent  community.  Their  number 
now  increased  so  rapidly  that  St.  Paul,  who  had  been 
informed  of  their  position  by  Aquila  at  Corinth,  ex- 
pressed in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans  the  desire  to  visit 
them,  which  he  fulfilled  three  years  later,  when  he  was 
led  as  a  prisoner  from  Ciesarea  to  Rome,  remaining  there 
a  while,  and  laboring  for  the  new  religion  with  such 
saccess  that  Tacitus  speaks  of  the  Christians  of  Rome  as 
*'  an  wunente  multitude.''  The  rapid  increase  of  the 
Christians  made  them  of  course  unpopular  at  Rome. 
Suetonius,  in  his  Xero  (chap,  xvi),  speaks  of  them  as  a 
**  dangerous  sect."  They  were  mistrusted  because  they 
abstained  from  participation  in  the  sacrifices  and  other 
heathen  ceremonies,  and  were  hated  because  they  were 
believed  secretly  at  work  against  the  peace  of  Roman 
citizens.  They  were  accused  of  misanthrop}^  and  were 
suspected  of  all  manner  of  crimes.  But  no  open  intent 
to  persecute  them  manifested  itself  until  Nero  ordered 
ceremonies  after  the  great  fire,  and  the  Christians  failed 
to  participate.  They  were  now  accused  as  the  authors 
of  the  conflagration ;  first,  probably,  by  friends  of  the 
court,  in  order  to  turn  public  animosity  from  Nero,  who 
was  by  many  believed  to  have  favored  the  burning  of 
Rome.  See  Nbro.  The  emperor  himself  took  up  the 
public  rumor,  and  acted  upon  it  as  a  verity.  "  He  in- 
dicted," says  Tacitus,  *'  the  roost  exquisite  tortures  on 
those  men,  who,  under  the  vulgar  appellation  of  Chris- 
tians, were  already  branded  with  deserved  infamy,"  and 
a  vast  multitude,  or  as  Tacitus  has  it,  "  ingens  multi- 
tudo,"were  put  to  death  in  the  most  shocking  manner. 
Indeed,  it  appears  from  the  detailed  accounts  of  Tacitus 
that  Nero's  proceedings  were  quite  different  from  mere 
capital  executions  according  to  the  Roman  law;  for 
the  Christian  martyrs  were  not  simply  put  to  death, 
but  their  execution  was  made  to  gratify  the  bloodthirs- 
lincss  of  the  tyrant^  and  to  serve  as  an  amusement  to 
the  people.    Says  Renan : 

**  Thon;2;h  pensnaded  that  the  conflaffration  was  the  crime 
of  Nero,  miiny  eerioup  Romans  eiaw  in  this  coup  a  means 
of  delivering 'the  city  from  an  intolerable  pest.  Tacitus, 
notwithstanding  vome  qualms  ofpity^was  of  this  opinion  ; 
nod  as  to  Snetonlni',  he  reckons  orooug  the  meritorious 
acta  of  Nero  the  punishment  which  be  bad  inflicted  on 
the  partisans  of  a  new  and  misohlevons  snperstitioD.  Tet 
the^e  punishments  were  something  absolutely  frightful. 
Never  before  had  snch  refinements  of  craelty  been  wit- 
iiest'ed.  Almost  all  the  Christians  who  were  arretted 
were  of  the  humble  class ;  and  the  usaal  punishment  of 


such  nnfortnnates,  when  treason  or  sacrilege  was  laid  to 
their  charge,  was  to  l)e  thrown  to  wild  beasts,  or  to  be 
burned  alive  in  the  amphitheatre,  with  an  addition  of 
crnel  scourgiugs.  One  of  the  most  hideous  characteriittlcs 
of  Roman  manners  was  that  they  converted  pnni»broents 
into  a  fete,  and  public  executions  into  a  public  entertain- 
ment. Persia,  in  moments  of  fanaticism  and  terror,  had 
used  frightful  forms  of  torture ;  and  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion had  tasted  a  sombre  kind  of  pleasure  in  infl1ctln<; 
them.  But  never  before  the  establianment  of  Roman  do- 
minion had  these  horrors  been  made  a  public  diversion,  n 
subject  for  peals  of  langhter  and  applause.  The  amphi- 
theatres had  become  the  regular  places  of  execntiou,  and 
the  tribunals  of  Justice  furnished  materials  for  the  pport. 
The  roads  that  converged  to  Rome  M'ere  crowded  with 
the  criminals  of  the  whole  world,  to  provide  victims  f»»r 
the  circus  and  amusement  for  the  populace. . . .  Bnt,  this 
time,  to  the  barbaritv  of  the  executioner  was  added  n 
touch  of  derision.  The  victims  were  reserved  ft>r  a  fi  te, 
to  which  (no  donbJ)  an  expiatory  character  was  attached. 
Roman  aunals  had  known  few  days  so  extraordtnitry. 
The  ludtts  matutinus^  usually  devoted  to  combats  of  an'l- 
mals,  saw  to-day  an  unheard-of  procession.  The  con- 
demned persons,  sewn  up  in  skins  of  wild  beasts,  were 
thrust  out  Into  the  arena  to  be  torn  by  dogs ;  others  were 
crucified;  others  again  were  clothed  in  tunics  dipped  in 
oil,  pitch,  or  rosin,  and  then  found  themselves  attacned  to 
stakes,  and  reserved  to  illuminate  the  noctnmal  festivities. 
When  dusk  came  on,  these  living  torches  were  set  on  fire. 
Nero  ofl'ered  for  the  spectacle  his  magnificent  gardens  be- 
yond the  Tiber,  on  the  site  of  the  modem  Borgo  and  in 
the  precincts  of  the  Church  of  St  Peter"  (p.  163-165). 

But  physical  suffering  was  not  enough  to  satisfy  the 
infernal  malice  of  the  heathen  world  against  these  pure 
and  patient  servants  of  the  Crucified  One.  Moral  tor- 
tures, mental  anguish,  brutal  and  Satanic  invasions  of 
all  that  a  Christian  holds  most  sacred  and  most  invi<t- 
lable,  must  be  undei*gone  by  them  ere  the  baptism  of 
blood  was  complete,  ere  the  infant  Church  could  be  (like 
her  Master) ''made  perfect  through  sufferings."  The 
pen  almost  refuses  to  write,  the  brain  almost  refuses  to 
conceive,  the  atrocities  which  followed.  The  heart  and 
conscience  of  the  reader  can  do  no  more,  even  now  at 
the  distance  of  l^X)  years,  than  cry  to  heaven,  with  the 
souls  of  the  slain  under  the  Apocalyptic  altar,  '*How 
long,  O  Lord,  holy  and  true,  dost  thou  not  judge  and 
avenge  this  blood  on  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth?" 
(Rev.  vi,  10). 

"Women,  and  even  virgine, were  mixed  np  with  these 
horrible  sports;  and  nameless  indignities  were  inflicted 
on  them,  as  pan  of  the  festivities.  It  had  become  an  es- 
tablished usage  under  Nero  to  force  condemned  persons 
to  plav  In  the  amphitheatre  mythological  scenes  which  in- 
volvea  at  least  the  death  of  the  actor.  These  hideous 
operas,  to  which  the  application  of  ingenious  mechanism 
lent  an  astonishing  eftecr,  were  the  novelties  of  the  day. 
Greece  would  indeed  have  recoiled  with  surprise  had 
such  attempts  been  suggested  to  her,  to  supplement  les- 
thetics  by  ferocity,  to  make  torture  minister  to  art  I  The 
unhappy  wretch  was  Introduced  into  the  arena  richly 
dressed  as  a  god  or  a  hero  destined  to  death.  He  then 
represented  by  his  sufferings  some  tragic  scene  of  pagan 
myth,  consecrated  by  the  works  of  poets  and  sculptors. 
Sometimes  it  was  Hercules,  frantic  and  burning  on  Mount 
(Eta.  and  madly  tearing  fh)m  his  flesh  the  tunic  of  blazing 

eltcb.  Sometimes  It  was  Orpheus  torn  in  pieces  by  a  bear, 
sedalns  thrown  from  heaven  and  devoured  bv  beasts, 
PasiphaS  undergoing  the  attacks  of  the  bull,  or  Attys  put 
to  death. . . .  Nero,  no  doubt,  was  present  at  the^e  spec- 
tacles. As  he  was  nearsighted,  he  used  to  wear  a  concave 
emerald  in  his  eye  to  serve  as  an  eve-glass  for  watching  the 
combats  of  gladiators.  He  loved  to  make  a  parade  in  his 
knowledge  as  a  connoisseur  in  sculpture. .  . .  Worthy  of  n 
connoisseur  like  him  must  ha%'e  been  the  plastic  forms  and 
the  colore  presented  by  a  human  fhimo  palpitatins;  under 
the  teeth  of  beasts;  by  a  poor  timid  maiden  with  chaste 
gestures  veiling  her  nudltv.  and  then  tossed  bv  n  bull  and 
ton)  in  pieces  on  the  pebbles  of  the  arena  1  Yes,  he  was 
there,  in  the  troni  rank,  on  the  podium,  supported  by 
vestals  and  cnmle  magistrates"  (p.  167-1 7S> 

So  great  were  the  sufferings  of  the  tormented  that 
even  the  pagan  historian  is  forced  to  confess  that  "pity 
arose  for  the  guilty,  though  they  deserved  the  severest 
punishment,  since  they  were  put  to  death,  not  for  the 
public  goody  hut  to  gratify  the  cruelty  of  one  man"  (^An- 
naleSf  xv,  44).  But  even  the  cnielty  of  Nero  is  not  gen- 
erally adjudged  sufficient  ground  for  all  these  executions, 
and  it  is  believed  by  some  that  the  powerful  Poppsa  Sa- 
bina,  proved  by  Josephus  {Aut,  xx,  8)  to  have  been  a 
convert  to  Judaism,  maiiUy  instigated  the  severity  of 
this  persecution.  It  is  thought  by  some  that  the  apostle 
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Puul  lost  his  life  on  this  occasion.  Wieseler  {Chronol 
Hynopse  dor  vier  Evangelien  [1843],  p.  531)  places  the 
execution  of  Paul  iu  the  be^puning  of  the  year  64,  and 
the  crucifixion  of  Peter  in  the  Neronian  persecution, 
therefore  some  months  later.  Tradition  places  the  death 
of  both  apostles  in  the  Neronian  persecution,  and  some 
witnesses,  as  Jerome  and  Gelasius,  put  both  martyrdoms 
on  the  same  day ;  but  others,  as  Arator,  Cedrenus,  Au- 
gustine, separate  them  by  an  interval  of  one  year  or 
less.  That  Paul  suffered  first,  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  persecution  properly  so  called,  seems  to  be  indicated 
by  the  easier  mode  and  the  locality  of  his  death ;  for 
in  the  persecution  itself  his  Roman  citizenship  would 
hardly  have  been  respected ;  and  the  scene  of  that  per- 
secution was  not  the  Ostian  Way,  but  the  Vatican  across 
the  Tiber,  where  Nero's  gardens  and  the  circus  lay 
(comp.  Tacitus,  Ann,  xiv,  14;  and  Bunsen,  Besckrep- 
bung  der  Stadt  Rom,  ii,  1,  p.  13  sq.).  At  the  same  time, 
this  persecution,  notwithstanding  the  statement  of  Oro- 
sius,  does  not  seem  to  have  extended  through  all  the 
pro\dnces,  but  rather  to  have  been  restricted  to  Rome 
and  the  surrounding  country. 

Shortly  after  the  dekth  of  Nero,  July  11,  68,  the  be- 
lief commenced  to  gain  adherents  among  the  people 
that  he  was  not  dead.  They  expected  him  to  return 
from  the  East  as  a  great  conqueror,  and  this  induced 
several  adventurers  to  assume  his  name  and  create  in- 
surrections. As  for  the  Christians,  the  remembrance 
of  that  terrible  persecution,  their  manner  of  interpret- 
ing the  Book  of  Revelations,  and  still  more  the  Sibyl- 
line Oracles,  led  them  for  several  centuries  to  believe 
that  Nero  was  still  living,  and  even  that  he  would 
api)ear  at  the  latter  day  as  the  Antichrist  or  with 
him.  Says  Schaff:  '*The  report  arose  first  among  the 
heathen  that  Nero  was  not  really  dead,  and  would  come 
forth  again  from  his  concealment;  according  to  Tacitus 
(/list,  ii,  8),  *  Sub  idem  tempus  Acbaja  atque  Asia  falso 
exterritae,  velut  Nero  adventaret,  vario  super  exitu  ejus 
rumore,  eoque  pluribns  vivere  eum  fingendbos  credenti- 
busque.'  Among  the  Christians  this  rumor  took  the 
form  that  Nero  would  return  as  Antichrist,  or  (accord- 
ing to  Lactantius)  as  the  forerunner  of  Antichrist.  That 
such  an  expectation  arose,  at  least  afterwards,  in  the 
Church,  though  merely  as  the  private  opinion  of  indi- 
viduals, is  plain  from  Augustine,  De  civUaie  JJeif  lib.  xx, 
cap.  19,  where  he  says  that  by  the  *  mystery  of  ini- 
quity' (2  Thess.  ii,  7)  some  understood  Nero,  and  then 
proceeds :  *  Unde  nonnulli  ipsum  (Neronem)  resurrectu- 
rum  et  futurwn  ATUichristum  suspicantur.  Alii  vero 
nee  eum  occisum  putant,  sed  subtractum  potius,  ut  puta- 
retur  occlsus ;  et  vivum  occultari  in  vigore  ipsius  aetatis, 
in  qua  fuit,  quum  crederetnr  exstinctus,  donee  suo  tem- 
ix>re  reveletur  et  restituatur  in  regnum.  Sed  multum 
mihi  mira  est  hasc  opinantium  tanta  prassumptio.*  Lac- 
tantius mentions  a  simUar  opinion  (Z)e  morL  pertec  c  2) 
with  a  reference  to  a  passage  in  the  Sibylline  Oracles 
(lib.  iv,  p.  625,  ed.  Ser.  Galheus),  which,  however,  refers 
not  at  all  to  Antichrist,  but  probably  to  the  appearance 
of  the  pseudo-Nero  in  the  time  of  Titus  (comp.  Tacitus, 
/fisL  i,  2)  as  to  a  past  fact,  as  Thiersch  has  shown 
(Kritik  der  iV.-TVs^,  SchH/tm,  1845,  p.  410  sq.)  against 
131eek.  Altogether  erroneous  is  the  view  of  Ewald, 
LUcke,  and  others,  who  charge  this  superstition  respect^ 
ing  Nero  as  the  future  Antichrist  upon  the  author  of  the 
Apocalypse :  taking  the  beast, which  'was,  and  is  not, 
and  yet  is'  (xvii,  8, 11),  to  be  Nero.  This  betrays  an 
exceedingly  low,  unworthy  view  of  this  holy  book"  {Hist, 
ApostoL  Ch,  p.  347).  Yet  very  recently  this  "  low  and 
imworthy  view*'  of  the  Apocalypse  has  found  general 
favor  in  England,  and  iu  France  also.  Not  only  has  the 
rationalistic  Renan  espoused  it,  but  several  of  the  British 
conservative  reviews,  in  notices  o^VA  ntichrist^  commend 
Mr.  R^nan's  researches  as  to  the  authorship  and  object 
of  the  Apocalypse.  The  name  of  the  Antichrist  is  be- 
lieved by  Renan  to  be  found  in  chap,  xiii,  18,  which 
(number  of  the  beast)  amounts  to  precisely  666,  and  sig- 
nifies,, if  to  each  Hebrew  letter  is  given  ita  numerical 


value,  Nipwv  Kattrofh  or  nop  11^5,  well  known  In  thai 
form  by  sight  to  all  the  provincials  on  their  coio  and 
standards  and  inscriptions  (comp.  Edtaburgk  JKerinr, 
OcL  1874,  art.  viii ;  and  see  under  Neko,  mbove>.  See 
Pauly,  Real-EncyUopadie  d.  Klcus,  AUerthumgtcisBem- 
sch({ffy  pt.  v,  p.  676-591;  Kortholt,  Ih  peraetmHcm^ 
bus  ecdesicB  prisniliva  sub  inperaloribus  Ohtncis  (KHob. 
1689);  Walch,  I)e  Romanorum  «i  toUraadU  dSmw 
reliffiottibus  discipUna  publica  (in  the  Nov,  Comme^^L 
Sac,  Reg,  [Gott.  1733,  voL  iii]);  Lehmann,  Strndtm  £. 
Geseh,  d.  apast,  ZeitaUers  (Greifw.  1856, 4to) ;  Mawm, 
Histoire  critique  de  la  R^ublique  des  kttreSy  viii,  74, 1 17 ; 
ix,  172,  186 ;  Toinard,  Ad  Lactant.  de  MortOaw  Perse- 
quutorumy  p.  398  (ed.  Du  Fresooy);  TiUemont,  UUf.  dts 
Empereurs,  i,  664;  Baratier,  De  suceessiome  Rowsaaor. 
Pontijicumy  cap.  v,  p.'  60 ;  Mosheim,  Commemtaries^  i,  97, 
120;  Schaff,  J/ist,  of  the  Apostolic  Churchy  p.  395;  id. 
Jlist.  of  the  Christian  Church,  i,  162,  305;  Mosbeim, 
Ecdes,  Hist,  (1st  cent,  in  vol.  i);  Neander,  Ck,  ffisL  i, 
94;  h^key,  HisLEurop, Morals,  i,274j  926^ ^^-^  Bur- 
ton, Eccles,  Hist,  p.  190, 195, 200, 203,  281,  237, 242, 322; 
Gieseler,  Eccles.  HisL  i,  56  sq. ;  Riddle,  Hist.  oftUPa- 
pcuy,  i,  5  sq. ;  Meth,  Quar,  Rev,  Jan.  1875,  p.  127-131 ; 
Christian  Quarterly,  April,  1874,  p.  275-277 ;  Jauntal  of 
Sacred  Literature,  voL  xxvi.     (J,  H.  W.) 

Nerses  is  the  name  of  three  great  digoitarieB  wlio 
have  become  much  distinguished  in  the  bistocy  of  tbe 
Armenian  Church. 

1.  Nkrses  I,  THK  Great,  was  a  great-grvidno  of 
Gregory  Photistes,  the  apostle  of  the  AnneiiiaiH,  and 
was  bom  at  Vagharchabad  about  310.  In  the  year  364 
he  was  elected  bishop,  and  in  366,  at  the  Council  id 
Walarsckapat,  the  clergy  of  the  country  appointed  him 
as  their  catholicos,  or  patriarch.  At  that  time  it  va» 
also  decided  that  in  future  the  patriarchs  of  Armenia 
should  no  more  be  consecrated  by  the  archtnsbop  </ 
Oesarea,  but  that  their  omth  bishops  should  appoint  and 
consecrate  them.  In  his  position  as  patriarch  Ne!f9» 
exhibited  his  great  talents,  especially  with  regard  to 
Church  discipline,  his  care  for  the  poor,  and  other  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  his  office.  Twice  Nersea  vent  tn 
Ck)iistantinople  in  behalf  of  the  Armenian  king  Anacea, 
who  had  revolted  against  the  emperors  Yalentanian  and 
Valens.  He  succeeded  in  appeasing  the  fonner,  wlnle 
the  latter  banished  him.  Theodosioa  the  Gieat^  Vakna  s 
successor,  recalled  Nerses  from  his  banishment,  and  re- 
tained him  a  short  time  at  CoDstantiDople,  in  oider  fici 
be  present  at  the  second  oecamenical  coancil  in  the  rear 
381.  He  then  returned  to  Armenia,  where  be  died  id 
384,  being  poisoned  by  the  young  king,  Paia.  His  sob 
was  Sahak  the  Great  (q.  v.).  See  Lequien,  Oriem 
Christiimus,  i,  1375. 

2.  Nerses  Klajbtsi,  i.  e.  Klajetnan  (called  al^o 
Nerses  IV,  catholicos  of  Armenia,  and  SkuarkaU,  L  e. 
"  the  Pleasant,"  because  of  his  oratorical  talentsX  ^'^■^ 
bom  between  1098  and  1100.  He  was  the  soa  of  an 
Armenian  prince,  who  destined  him  for  the  clerical  fee- 
der. In  connection  with  his  brother  Gr^^orr  be  was 
at  first  educated  by  the  catholicos  Gr^nry  WkajasKT. 
i.  e.  ftaprvpo^iXoQ,  and  afterwards  by  Stephanoa.  the 
abbot  of  the  "  red  monastery"  (Karmir  WankhX  vh<w 
when  Nerses  was  ready  to  enter  into  holy  onlera^  eo»- 
secrated  him  as  deacon,  and  shortly  afterwards  as  pcie^. 
By  the  mianimous  desire  of  the  clergy.  Noises  arorpte^l 
in  1166  the  high  dignity  of  bishop,  in  which  po^riur 
he  remained  until  his  death  in  1173.  When,  in  116^^. 
he  accidentally  met  with  the  son-in-law  of  the  einf«nr 
Manuel  Comnenus  (q.  v.),  he  took  the  oppoitanitj  <•• 
address  a  letter  to  the  emperor,  in  which  he  stbowrd 
that  there  was  no  real  dogmatical  difference  between 
the  Armenian  and  Greek  churches,  and  that  the  Arm^ 
nian  Church,  when  speaking  of  one  nature  of  Chri£>£. 
takes  the  word  in  the  sense  of  person ;  the  same  aim 
can  be  said  of  the  liturgical  and  ritual  differenoes  in 
both  churches.  This  letter  gave  rise  to  a  can«spOQd> 
ence  between  the  two  churches,  which  aimed  nx  the 
union  of  both. .  The  emperor  sent  the  philosopher 
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erianii8,'wfao  held  a  disputation  with  the  Armenian  ab^ 
hot,  John  Uthman,  the  result  of  which  was  a  mutual 
ackiiowledgmeDt  of  their  agreement  in  dogmatical  as 
well  as  liturgical  and  ritual  points.  This  disputation 
was  first  published  by  John  Leunclavius  (Basle,  1578), 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  republished  more  fully  by  An- 
gelo  May  in  his  Scriptorum  veterum  nova  coUectio  (Ro- 
rose,  1822),  voL  vi,  Nerses,  however,  died  before  he  re- 
ceived the  consent  of  all  the  Armenian  bishops  to  those 
points  which  the  emperor,  in  a  letter  dated  December, 
1172,  had  made  the  basis  of  the  union,  viz.,  1,  to  excom- 
municate all  those  who  accept  one  nature  in  Christ — 
£utyche8,  Dioscurus,  Severus,  Timothy  the  hunch- 
backed, and  the  like;  2,  they  should  acknowledge  two 
natures  in  Christ,  as  well  as  two  wills  and  two  energies 
(^ivtpyeiai^f  but  one  person;  3,  they  should  omit  the 
words  qui  crucifiau  e»  in  the  Tersanctus;  4,  to  cele- 
brate the  Greek  festivals — the  annunciation  of  Mary, 
March  25;  the  birth  of  Jesus,  Dec  25;  his  circumcision 
on  the  1st  and  his  baptbm  on  the  6th  of  January ;  his 
presentation  in  the  Temple,  Feb.  2 ;  and  all  the  festivals 
of  the  Lord,  the  Blessed  Virgin,  of  John  the  Baptist,  the 
holy  apostles,  etc. ;  5,  the  myron  should  be  prepared  with 
olive-oil ;  6,  to  use  at  the  communion  leavened  bread, 
and  wine  mixed  with  water;  7,  to  allow  the  laity  as 
well  as  the  clergy,  with  the  exception  of  the  penitents, 
during  divine  service  and  communion  to  remain  in  the 
church ;  8,  to  acknowledge  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh  (ecumenical  councils;  and,  9,  that  the  catholi- 
cos  should  only  be  appointed  by  the  Greek  emperor, 
j^erses  was  a  fruitful  writer  and  a  learned  theologian. 
Of  great  importance  for  the  history  of  the  Church  and 
doctrines  are  his  epistles,  which  he  wrote  as  bishop  and 
cathoHcos  with  reference  to  theological  disputes  and  ec- 
clesiastical questions,  and  which  were  published  at  Con- 
stantinople (1825)  and  Venice  (]858\  where  also  (in 
1833)  a  Latin  translation  by  Capelletti  was  published. 
Nerses  excelled,  too,  as  a  poet,  and  he  is  said  to  have 
Introduced  rhyme  iuto  Armenian  poetry.  The  Arme- 
nians regard  him  as  their  Homer.  Hb  greatest  poem 
is  Jenu  the  Son^  a  poetical  epitome  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  in  8825  verses;  and  the  Word  of  Faith, 
an  epitome  of  the  four  Gospels  in  1502  verses.  His 
spiritual  songs  are  found  in  the  hymn-books  of  the  Ar- 
menian Church.  In  1824  an  edition  of  his  poems  and 
works  was  published  at  Venice.  See  Monike,  in  Ilgen's 
Zeit$chr^ft  fur  hist,  Theologie,  i,  87  sq.;  Lequien,  Orient 
VhrigfioMtg^  i,  1899;  Galanus,  ConcUiatiOf  vol.  i,  ch.  xix. 
3.  Nerses  Lambronensis  (originally  Sembat"),  a 
relative  of  Nerses  IV,  and  son  of  the  duke  of  Lambron, 
was  bom  m  1138.  He  was  very  talented,  and  when 
sixteen  years  old  he  was  appointed  abbot  of  the  monas- 
tery of  Skyrra,  near  Constantinople.  When  he  heard 
of  this  appointment  he  concluded  to  retire  into  the  des- 
ert. He  was  prevented  from  doing  this  by  his  mother, 
who  took  him  to  Hromkla,  that  he  might  be  conse- 
crated by  his  uncle  Nerses,  which  the  latter  did,  giving 
litm  at  the  same  time  his  name,  Nerses.  Shortly  after- 
wrards  he  retired  into  the  monastery  on  the  Black  Moun- 
tain, where  the  learned  Stephanos  became  his  teacher. 
Nerses's  oratorical  talents  were  soon  discovered  by  the 
monks,  and  he  was  obliged  to  preach  in  the  church  at 
Lambron,  which  he  did  with  such  satisfaction  that,  al- 
though only  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  was  oifcred  the 
abbacy  of  the  monastery  of  Skyrra  and  the  bishopric  of 
Lambron.  All  these  honors,  however,  he  declined,  and 
ill  order  to  give  himself  entirely  to  his  studies  he  went 
^with  his  teacher  into  the  desert.  In  the  year  1176 
l^erses  was  appointed  archbishop  of  Tarsus  and  Lam- 
bron, and  also  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Skyrra.  In 
the  year  1179  he  was  del^ated  by  the  catholicos  Greg- 
ory to  open  the  synod  which  was  to  convene  at  Hrom- 
kla for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  the  union  between 
the  Armenian  and  Greek  churches,  by  an  acceptance  of 
the  Confession  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (q.  v.)  and  the 
doctrine  of  two  natures.  This  union  which  was  about 
to  be  consummated  was,  however,  frustrated  by  the 


death  of  the  emperor  in  1 180.  In  the  midst  of  the  en«J 
suing  revolts,  wars,  and  troubles  of  the  time,  the  whole 
matter  was  entirely  forgotten.  The  hatred  of  the 
Greeks  against  the  Armenians  was  again  renewed,  es- 
pecially when  the  latter  connected  themselves  with  the 
Latin  crusaders.  In  order  to  justify  himself  as  well  as 
his  people  against  the  Greeks,  who  represented  them  to 
the  Latins  as  Eutychians  (q.  v.),  the  catholicos  Gregory, 
in  1184,  sent  a  delegation  to  pope  Lncius  HI,  who  in 
return  answered  the  letter  by  sending  the  insignia  of 
the  patriarchate,  together  with  a  Roman  liturgy  and 
epistle,  which  Nerses  translated ;  the  latter  also  consent- 
ed to  some  changes  which  the  Roman  clergy  had  pro- 
posed, especially  that  the  main  ecclesiastical  festivals 
should  be  celebrated  with  the  other  churches  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  which  caused  great  dissatisfaction  among 
the  Oriental-Armenian  clergy.  Nerses  died  in  1192, 
and  was  buried  in  the  monasterv  of  Skvrra,  whose  ab- 
hot  he  was,  and  is  commemorated  in  his  Church  on 
July  17.  He  wrote.  Explanation  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Orders  and  Liturgy  of  the  Mast  (Venice.  1847) :— i4<f- 
dress  at  the  Openwg  of  the  Council  at  Hromkla  (ibid. 
1784;  in  a  Latin  transl.,  ibid.  1812, 1888,  and  in  a  Ger- 
man by  Neumann,. Leips.  1884): — Commentaries  on  dif- 
ferent Bookt  of  the  Bible: — Biographiet  of  the  Fathert, 
etpecialfy  the  Anchorites,  Addrestet,  and  Jfomiliet  (Ven- 
ice, 1888) : — Explanation  of  the  Nicene  Symbol  (Con- 
stant. 1786) : — A  Panegyric  on  Nerses  Klajensit  (St.  Pe- 
tersbuig,  1782;  Madras,  1810;  Constant.  1826) ;  besides 
translations  from  the  Latin,  Syriac,  and  Greek.  See 
Lequien,  Orient  Christiamit,  i,  1845.  See  also  Herzog, 
Beal-Encyklopddiej  xix,  85  sq.;  xx,  210  sq.;  Theo^ 
hgisches  Univertal-Lexikon,  s.  v.;  Biography  of  the 
Saints,  voL  v ;  Neumann,  Versuch  einer  Getchichte  der 
armenischen  Literatur  (Leips.  1836),  p.  148;  Tcham- 
tchenang,  Hist,  of  A  rmenia  (Venice,  1783-4, 3  vols.),  iii; 
58  sq.;  Gieseler,  Church  History  (Smith's  transl.),  ii, 
617 ;  Kurtz,  I^hrhuch  d,  Kirchengetchichte  (Mitau,  1874), 
p.  190,  214 ;  J ocher,  A  llgemeitiet  Gelehrten-Lexikon,  s.  v. 
Nierses;  Cave,  Historia  lUeraria  tcriptorum  ecdetiatti- 
.corvm,  p.  691,  596;  Malan,  IJfe  and  Timet  of  St,  Greg- 
ory the  Jllumiiiator,  with  Introd.  on  the  Hist,  of  the  A  r- 
menian  Church,  p.  85  sq.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Nenra,  Marcus  Cocckius,  the  thirteenth  Roman 
emperor,  noted  for  his  kindness  to  the  early  Christians, 
was  bom  at  Namia,  in  Umbria,  in  A.D.  27,  according 
to  Eutropius  (viii,  1),  or  in  A.D.  32,  according  to  Dion 
(Ixviii,  4).  His  family  originally  came  from  Crete; 
but  several  of  his  ancestors  rose  to  the  highest  dignities 
in  the  Roman  state.  His  grandfather,  Cocceius  Nerva, 
who  was  consul  in  A.D.  22,  was  a  great  favorite  of  the 
emperor  Tiberius,  and  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
jurists  of  his  age.  We  learn  from  Tacitus  that  he  put 
an  end  to  his  own  life  (Ann,  vi,  28).  Marcus  Cocceius 
Nerva  is  first  mentioned  as  a  favorite  of  Nero,  who  be- 
stowed upon  him  triumphal  honors  in  A.D.  66,  when  he 
was  pnetor  elect.  The  poetry  of  Nerva,  which  is  no- 
ticed with  praise  by  Pliny  and  Martial,  appears  to 
have  recommended  him  to  the  favor  of  Nero.  Nerva 
was  employed  in  offices  of  trust  and  honor  during  the 
reigns  of  Vespasian  and  Titus,  but  he  incurred  the  sus- 
picion of  Domitian,  and  was  banished  by  him  to  Tarcn- 
tum.  On  the  assassination  of  Domitian,  Sept,  18,  A.D. 
96,  Nerva  succeeded  to  the  sovereign  power,  chiefly 
through  the  influence  of  Pctronius  Secundus,  com- 
mander of  the  Praetorian  cohorts,  and  of  Parthenius, 
the  chamberlain  of  the  palace.  The  mild  and  equable 
adminutration  of  Nerva  is  acknowledged  and  praised 
by  all  ancient  writers,  and  formed  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  sanguinary  rule  of  his  predecessor.  He  discourage<l 
all  informers,  recalled  the  exiles  from  banishment,  re^ 
lieved  the  people  from  some  oppressive  taxes,  and 
granted  toleration  to  the  Christiana.  Many  instances 
of  his  clemency  and  liberality  are  recorded  by  his  con- 
temporary, the  younger  Pliny.  Nerva  allowed  no  sen- 
ator to  be  put  to  death  during  his  reign,  and  practiced 
the  greatest  economy  in  order  to  relieve  the  wants  of 
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buna,  who  had  been  allowed  bv  DorniLun  U>  indulge  in 
excessei  of  eveiy  liind.  Eanged  t,t  the  lou  or  their 
beneTactor  and  favoriw,  they  compelled  Nem  10  de- 
liver into  (beit  hand>  Putheniue  and  Cheii  own  mm- 
nianda  Pelniniu*,  both  of  whom  they  put  to  death. 
The  exceHea  of  his  guaida  convinced  Nerca  that  the 
tptvernment  of  the  Roman  empire  required  greater  en- 
<'r)ty  both  of  body  and  mind  than  he  poescssed,  and  he 
acoordioKly  adopted  Trajan,  who  poueaaed  both  vigor 
and  ability  to  direct  public  affairs,  ai  hie  eucceasor,  and 
aaaociateil  him  with  hinuelf  in  the  government.  By 
thia  action  Nerva  evinced  dearly  that  he  pnaaeaaed  good 
senee  and  a  noble  character.  He  died  in  the  begin- 
ning of  A.D.  98,  after  a  reign  of  aixteen  monlhe  and 
nine  daya  (Dion,  Ixviii,  4).  Though  he  had  aet  at  lib- 
erty those  who  had  been  condemned  under  the  intol- 
erant reign  of  Domitian  because  they  had  apostatiz«d 
rron  (be  pagan  faith  and  adopted  the  new  nligion, 
Nerva  yet  failed  to  secure  to  his  Christian  sobjecla  any 
lading  benedta,  since  their  religion  waa  not  recognised 
by  any  public  act  an  a  irligio  lidta,  and  hence  the  se- 
vere penecutiuns  under  Trajan  may  easily  be  explained. 
ChriiLianity  having  been  diffused  peaoefuUy  under  Ner- 
va, had  spread  considerably;  no  sooner  was  Trajan  on 
the  throne  than  the  furv  of  its  cnemiea,  which  had  been 
held  in  check,  broke  forth  with  increased  violence.  See 
the  article  Trajas.  See  Schaff,  a.»isf.i,lE3;  Hase, 
Ch.  lliH.  p.  SB;  Neander,  Ck.  IlitL  1,  96;  Gibbon,  IJt- 
dine  aitd  Fall  <tf  the  Roman  Empire  (Harper's  ed.,  In- 
dex ill  voL  vi) ;  Burton,  t'celti.  Bill.  p.  279,  284,  298, 
S99;  Hagenbach,  KircAmgrifh,  d.  erttai  drti  JairAuit- 
dni*.  eh.  vii ;  Tillemont,  //ur.  det  Empereuri,  voL  iij 
Smith,  /Hcl.  0/  Greek  and  Koman  Biogr.  and  MylkoL 
ToLii.iki'.    (J.U.W.) 


Coin  of  the  Emperor  Nerva. 

Nervet,  Jeas,  a  French  prelate,  wai  bom  in  144! 
atRvrcux.  He  early  joined  the  Orderof  St.  Augustine. 
Louis  XI,  having  found  talent  in  Nervet,  attached  him 
to  his  penon  in  the  capacity  of  abnoner  (1474),  and 
selected  him  alterwards  for  confessor.  His  virtues  and 
his  rare  prudence  attracted  towards  him  many  people  of 
consideratian  at  the  court,  where  he  remained  antil  the 
accession  of  Charles  VIH.  Nervet  became  successively 
|rior  of  Sainte-Catherine-la-Couture  of  Parus  counsal- 
lur  of  state,  abbe  of  Juilly,  and  bishop  of  Hegara  in 
partibtit.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Pari^ 
and  cultivated  letlera;  he  was  one  of  the  protectore  of 
the  Hellenist  Cbdradame.  Nervet  died  November  2, 
1526,  and  was  buried  in  the  cloister  of  Juilly.  See  Des- 
fontainea,  Jugtmtnt  jur  la  icriti  notwtaax,  viii,  168; 
Archon,  Hiit.  tcclii.  dt  la  ckopelle  dee  Roii  dt  Franre,  ii, 
416:  Doni  TQussaint  du  Pleasia,  CaMlogut  det  abbiJ  dt 
Juilly ;  Gallia  Chriiliatia,  iv,  787,  and  viii,  1677.— Uoe- 
ki,  Soar.  Biog.Gi»iraU,^v. 

N«EClent  Phllomopbj.    See  PmLosoPHr, 

Neahsr.     See  Eaule. 

n«Bnioiid,  Timaijo\A  da.   See  NKaHoim,  HaifBi 

Neamond,  Henri  da,  a  French  prelate  and  acad- 
emician, waa  born  at  Bordeaux  abont  164fi.  He  de- 
scended from  a  family  originally  from  Ireland,  and  was 
the  son  of  a  president  in  the  Parliament  of  Bordeaux. 
Henri  waa  atfoided  superior  educational  advantages, 
and  early  entered  upon  an  eccleuastical  career.  The 
success  of  his  preaching  caused  him  to  be  made  suocee- 
^vely  abb*  of  Cttizy  (May  26,  1682)  and  biahop  of 
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(SeptB,1687>  Tbediffe 
iated  between  the  court  of  France  and  the  holy  ehsii 
delayed  the  papal  balls  of  his  appointnKDI  Dntil  OcL  13. 
1692.  Intrusted  with  the  govemraent  oTa  diaw  ii 
which  were  a  large  number  of  PrDlcataitla,  he  Hiafedtd 
byhisinstmctions,  and  still  more  by  the  mildoees  of  bb 
xeal  and  his  exemplary  mannera,  in  hringin^  many  of 
them  into  tbe  Church.  He  was  irceived  aa  oounaellor 
in  the  Parliament  of  Toulouae  April  26,  J69&,  waa  iraia- 
ferred  to  the  archbisbopric  uf  Alby  Aug.  16,  ITOS.  and 
became  ^ibe  of  the  Has-Gamier  in  1715,  and  aichbitb- 
op  of  Toulouse  Nov.  fi,  1719.  In  this  capMJtv  be  ni 
called  upon  to  address  Louis  XIV  and  Lsuia  XT  in  ibe 
name  of  the  pnvince  of  I^nguedoc  The  fofmer  tl 
these  princes  loved  to  hear  him.  and  called  him  the 
finest  speaker  of  his  kingdom.  H.  de  Nesmood  «ic~ 
ceeded  Flechier  in  the  French  Academy  June  30, 1710. 
NesmonddiedatToakHise,Hay!7.1727.  All  his  wtalik 
he  left  to  the  poor  and  to  the  hospitals.  His  Diiwmnn 
and  Sermoni,  etc,  were  collected  and  pahliahed  (Psiii, 
17U,  ISmo).  One  of  hie  coosina,  FiUKtviH  iw  Nd- 
HOHD,  who  made  him  bis  heir,  waa  bom  at  Paris,  Sep. 
21,  1629;  became  binhop  of  Bayeux  Aug.  9,  IGGl:  aid 
died  June  16, 1716,  dean  of  tbe  Msbopa  of  Franoe,  in  his 
diocese,  where  his  memory  is  held  in  greu  vaien- 
tion  through  the  iwnefiLs  which  h?  has  conf^rmL  See 
D'Alembert,  fJitl.  da  manbrtt  de  tA  ead.  Fnatf.  iv,  31T: 
Gallia  Chriiliana,  voL  xiii. — Uoefer,  None.  Bitg.  ii*- 

Neaaa  is  the  nante  of  an  inten:alary  nuxitli  intro- 
duced by  the  ancient  Arabians  la  bring  tbe  Imur,  cvtry 

third  year,  into  conformity  with  the  aolar  year.      The 
use  of  this  month  was  foibidden  by  Holiammed  in  (be 

N««aa,  Christopher,  an  English  divine,  «aa  ben 
December  26,  1621,  at  North  Coves  (yoAaHin).  bbI 
was  educated  at  St.  John's  College.  Univeniiy  J 
Cambridge.  He  took  holy  orders,  and  obtained  a  bai- 
eflce  at  Cottjngham,  in  the  vidniiy  of  Hall,  aa  wdl 
aa  the  lectnre^ip  in  the  parish  of  Leeda.  Bqecud 
by  tbe  established  Chnrch  for  non-confonnitT  in  16SJ. 
he  went  to  London,  and  took  charge  of  a  ilisi  iiiiii| 
congregation  in  Salisbury  Court,  Fleet  Street,  wob 
which  he  remained  comieeted  for  thirty  yean.  He 
diedal  Landon,I>ecember26, 1705.  Neeae  is  tbe  aulbis 
of  a  large  number  of  theological  and  other  wuska;  !■! 
ha  has  made  himself  known  principally  by  tbe  work  a>- 
titled  Hilary  and  Mytltni  of  Ike  Old  and  A'ew  Ttato- 
menta,  In^ically  ditcuued  and  theologicaihf  saiyinimJ 
(Lond.l690-9«,4»olB.fDL);  to  this  work  Matthew- Hrsny 
is  thought  to  owe  much  of  bis  most  valuable  maunal 
for  his  £^7>Dsi(um.  Other  works  of  Naae's  of  ralar  aie. 
Tke  CliTittian't  Walk  and  Wori  on  Earlk  .—The  Chii- 
tian'i  Cram  and  Glorf.—Ckan*  Hi1tay,fnam  Adam- 
— Aniidole  affaintt  Poptry.-^-A  Dirine  Lfgaiy:—^ 
Diicotenf  of  lie  PerKin  and  Period  0/ AntitAriti  ilai^ 
1679,  8ro)  -.—  Tit  Reignt  qf  Timet  (168l,4lo):— Uf><;r' 
Pope  Imocent  XI.  John  Dnnton  tells  us  that  tkia  book 
was  written  for  ium,and  that  the  whole  imprvMnn  was 
sold  in  a  fortnight.  See  Wilson,  HiiL  qf  D 
Charcka ;  Granger,  Biog.  Hiit.  of  Englamd,  v,  71 
Allibone,  Did.  of  Bril.  /md  Aaur.  Audtort,  ii,  l«K 
1409;  Hook,Eeeiei.Biogroply,TU,V)li.     (J.H.W.I 

NeMliUt,  the  god  of  a  river  in  Thrace  wlucli  brw 
the  same  name. 

HOMt  ('if^,  teUfSrom ']Jp,  to  (mild ;  Karaaw^ntm^. 
lit.  a  lent^dwdling).  The  law  in  Deut.  xxii,  6,  7  directs 
that  if  one  falls  in  with  a  bird's-nest  with  ^gs  or  yoanp. 
he  shall  allow  the  dam  to  escape,  and  not  lalt«  ber  tt 
well  aa  the  nest  Tbe  reason  Msimonidea  (JVomt  \e- 
bHckim)  Kives  for  this  is,  "  The  eggs  oa  which  the  dm 
is  sitting,  or  the  young  ones  which  have  need  of  Iter,  an 
not,  in  general,  permitted  to  be  eaten;  and  wbes  jhe 
dam  is  allowed  to  escape  she  is  not  diatreaeed  by  anne 
her  j-oung  ones  carried  oK    It  thus  frequently  hapfieua 
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that  all  me  antoucbed,  becaiue  that  which  might  be 
taken  may  not  be  lavrfiiUy  eaten."  He  adds,  "  If  the 
law,  then,  be  thus  careful  to  prevent  birds  and  beasts 
(for  he  had  been  alluding  to  the  instances  of  this  hu- 
manity of  the  law)  from  suflfering  pain  and  grief,  how 
much  more  mankind !""  (Ritto).    See  Law  of  Mosks. 

The  ingenuity  with  which  a  birdVnest  is  constructed, 
its  perfect  adaptation  to  its  mtended  purpose,  its  com- 
pactness, its  hollow  form,  its  warmth,  the  different  ma- 
terials of  which  it  is  composed,  its  lining,  the  industiy 
and  peiMveranoe  with  which  it  is  collected  and  put  to- 
gether, the  art  with  which  it  is  concealed— all  these  and 
other  points  render  it  impossible  to  look  on  the  more 
elaborate  specimens  of  birds*-nests  without  strong  ad- 
miration. It  is  true  there  are  ver>'  numerous  gradations 
in  the  perfection  of  what  we  may  call  art  in  these 
structures — from  the  shallow  cavity  scratched  in  the 
ground  by  the  partridge,  to  the  purse  of  the  oriole,  ex- 
quisitely woven  of  horse-hair,  and  suspended  from  a 
twig,  or  the  tiny  cup  of  the  humming-bird  compactly 
felted  of  silk-cotton,  and  ornamented  with  lichens;  but 
this  endless  variety  is  only  the  more  admirable,  because 
we  see  that  each  form  is  perfect  in  ita  kind,  and  answers 
its  own  purpose  better  than  any  other  could  have  done. 
Various  as  are  the  materials  selected  by  birds  for  the 
formation  of  their  nests,  they  are  generally  chosen  for 
one  prominent  quality,  namely,  the  warmth  of  the  young 
(Job  xxi^  18). 

The  eagle  is  remarkable  for  the  jealousy  with  which 
its  domestic  economy  is  removed  far  from  human  intru- 
sion. Jehovah  alludes  to  this  in  his  contest  with  his 
servant  Job  (xxxix,  27, 28) :  '*  Doth  the  eagle  mount  op 
at  thy  command,  and  hiake  her  nest  on  high?  She 
dwelleth  and  abideth  on  the  rock,  upon  the  crag  of  the 
rock,  and  the  strong  place :  from  thence  she  seeketh  the 
pre}',  and  her  eyes  behold  afar  off."  The  loftiness  of 
the  eaglets  nest  was  proverbial,  it  was  "among  the 
Ftars"  (Obad.  4) ;  and  "  to  make  his  nest  as  high  as  the 
eagle"  was  a  phrase  by  which  the  prophets  reproved  the 
pride  and  ambition  of  man  (Jer.  xlix,  16  j  Uab.  ii,  9). 
See  Eaolb. 

Another  bird  remarkable  for  the  inaccessible  locali- 
ties in  which  it  incubates  is  the  rock-dove.  See  Dovk. 
Oefts  in  lofty  precipices,  deep  holes  in  beetling  cliflb, 
and  shelves  in  dark  cavema,  are  chosen  by  this  bird. 
The  narrow  passes  between  towering  rucks  that  cleave 
the  elevated  region  on  both  sides  of  the  Dead  Sea  are 
perforated  with  clefts  and  caves,  which  are  numerously 
tenanted  by  blue  rock-dovea  The  prophet  Jeremiah 
takes  occasion  from  this  derisively  to  exhort  Moab,  in 
the  prospect  of  his  desolation  by  the  Chaldsean  king,  to 
imitate  the  rock-dove :  "  O  ye  that  dwell  in  Moab,  leave 
the  cities,  and  dwell  in  the  rock,  and  be  like  the  dove 
that  maketh  her  neat  in  the  sides  of  the  holers  mouth" 
(Jer.  xl\'iii,  28).  It  was  doubtless  the  resemblance  in 
habit  between  the  rock-dwelling  inhabitants  of  Idunuea 
and  the  rock-dove,  both  of  whom  were  probably  full  in 
view  from  the  summit  of  Pisgah,  that  suggested  the 
metaphor  which  Balaam  used  of  the  Kenite, "  Strong  is 
thy  dwelling-place,  and  thou  puttest  thy  nest  in  a  rock" 
(Kumb.  xxiv,  21).     See  Kenffb. 

The  gaUkuieta  usually  lay  their  eggs  in  great  num- 
bers, often  in  a  nest  carelessly  made  on  the  ground,  and 
with  very  little  precaution  against  accidents  or  inter- 
feiences  from  others  of  the  same  species.  Hence  they 
frequently  fail  in  incubation,  or  even  desert  their  nest. 
This  seems  to  be  the  point  of  the  allusion  of  the  proph- 
et Jeremiah :  "  As  the  partridge  sitteth  on  eggs,  and 
batcbeth  them  not;  so  he  that  getteth  riches,  and  not 
by  right,  shall  leave  them  in  the  midst  of  his  days,  and 
at  his  end  shall  be  a  fool"  (Jer.  xvii,  11).  Such  a  nest 
we  may  suppose  to  have  been  in  the  mind  of  the  proph- 
et Isaiah,  in  the  self-gratulatory  soliloquy  which  he 
puts  into  the  month  of  the  conquering  king  of  Assyria : 
*'  And  my  hand  hath  found  as  a  nest  the  riches  of  the 
people;  and  as  one  gathereth  eggs  that  are  left,  have  I 
leathered  all  the  earth :  and  there  was  none  that  moved 


the  wing,  or  opened  the  mouth,  or  peeped  [piped]" 
(Isa.  X,  14).  A  nest  on  the  ground^  containing  many 
tggsy  from  which  the  chicks  emerge  active  and  JMged, 
and  in  which  they  can  utter  their  feeble  piping^  is  the 
figure  here,  and  suits  some  gallinaceous  species. 

Most  birds,  however,  resort  to  trees  for  the  fabrica- 
tion of  their  nests;  and  in  Palestine  the  thick  foliage 
of  the  cedars  would  afford  peculiar  advantages  of  shelter 
and  concealment.  The  dominion  exercised  over  the 
surrounding  nations  by  the  great  empire  of  Assyria  is 
symbolized  by  Ezekiel  under  the  figure  of  a  lofty  and 
far-spreading  cedar  in  Lebanon,  in  whose  boughs  all  the 
fowls  of  the  heaven  made  their  nesta  (Ezek.  xxxi,  8-6), 
and  a  like  comparison  indicated  to  Nebuchadnezzar  his 
royal  power  (Dan.  iv,  21).  Jeremiah  apostrophizes  the 
inhabitants  of  Lebanon,  as  '*  making  their  nests  in  the 
cedars"  (xxii,  23) ;  and  in  the  beautiful  picture  of  nature 
in  Psa.  dv,  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  which  God  hath 
planted  are  brought  before  us  as  the  place  '*  where  the 
birds  make  their  nests;"  while  "as  for  the  stork,  the 
fir-trees  are  her  house"  (ver.  17) ;  perhaps  the  flat  sum- 
mits of  old  trees,  a  more  exposed  situation  than  in  the 
cedar  forest.    See  Stork. 

The  propensity  of  the  swallow  to  affix  its  nest  to 
human  edifices,  and  of  the  sparrow  to  bring  up  its 
young  in  the  haunts  of  men,  is  elegantly  glanced  at  by 
the  Psalmist,  when  he  contrasts  their  familiarity  with 
his  own  exile  from  the  sanctuary  (Psa.  Ixxxiv,  2, 3). — 
Fairbaim.    See  Bird. 

Nesterfield,  Ecclesiastical  Council  of  (Con- 
cUium  Ne$terfilden»e\  was  held  about  the  year  708, 
under  Bertwald,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  which 
Wilfred  of  York  was  a  second  time  deposed :  he  appeal- 
ed to  Home,  and  his  case  was  considered  in  a  council 
held  there  in  that  year.  See  Inett,  Orig,  AngUcanaf 
i,  183.    See  also  Wilfred  of  York. 

IVestor,  or  Lbtopis  Nbsterova,  the  Bussian  Ven- 
erable Bede,  the  most  revered  name  in  the  whole  com- 
pass of  his  country's  literature,  was  bom  in  1056.  At 
the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered  the  convent  of  Pecze- 
rich,  at  Kiew,  where  he  remained  until  his  death,  about 
1116.  But  little  is  known  of  his  personal  hbtory.  In 
the  Palericon  of  his  convent  there  is  this  beautiful  tes- 
timony to  his  life:  ** Nestor  labored  industriously  on 
his  annals,  thought  of  eternity,  served  and  pleased  his 
Creator,  and  died  at  a  good  old  age  peacefully."  His 
Chromde  of  Russia,  rrhich  is  his  life-work,  comes  down 
to  1115;  it  has  been  continued  by  Sylvester,  a  monk  of 
Kiew,  afterwards  bishop  of  Perejariaw,  and  others,  to 
1206.  There  are  several  manuscript  copies  of  it,  and 
they  differ  somewhat  from  each  other,  so  that  they 
have  become  the  subject  of  many  interesting  investiga- 
tions both  to  Russian  and  foreign  historians.  They 
were  published  by  Radziwill  or  Konigsberg  at  St.  Pe- 
tersburg (1767, 4to),  from  a  manuscript  found  at  Ko- 
nigsberg, and  considered  by  the  critics  as  the  most 
trustworthy  extant.  The  first  critical  edition,  how- 
ever, was  published  in  Germany,  with  a  German  trans- 
Ution  by  Schldaer  (Gott.  1802-1809, 5  vols.  8vo),  carry- 
ing the  work  up  to  the  year  980;  a  German  translation 
of  the  whole  work  was  brought  out  at  Leipsic  in  1774, 
but  it  is  faulty.  The  latest  and  best  edition,  entitled 
Chromcon  Nesioris  ttxtus,  versio  Latina  et  ghssarium 
(ed.  Miklosisch),  was  brought  out  at  Vienna  (1860  sq.). 
This  Chromde  is  highly  prized  by  the  Russians  as  the 
oldest  annals  of  their  history.  Nestor  wrote  also  a 
Patericum  Pecuricum^  which  is  a  sort  of  biography  of 
some  of  the  abbots  and  saints  of  the  convent  of  K^ew, 
and  very  valuable  as  the  oldest  document  treating  of 
Russian  ecclesiastical  history.  Though  interspersed 
with  many  absurdities  and  superstitions,  it  was  first 
published  in  1661,  and  has  been  reproduced  since  in 
divers  forms.  Nestor  was  a  very  learned  man  in  his 
time.  He  understood  perfectly  the  Greek  language, 
and  read  the  B3'zantine  hbtorians,  from  whom  he  trans- 
lated many  passages,  and  inserted  them  in  his  Chron- 
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ide,  Hia  inromitinn  be  abtained  rrom  conteoiporanmus 
mditioas  (prub^ly  abo  fram  etill  more  uicicnt  LUto- 
piasefl).  And  hv  derived  greMt  adrHiitaf^  from  the  recoU 
lectioua  of  hia  brothet  ill  tbe  cluUcer,  the  moiik  Jan,  who 
ilieil  in  1106,  M  the  age  of  ninety-^ne  yean,  and  who 


d  1015,  i. 


erioi 


iiiit{9.    His  style  is  equal. 


The  ptnc 


historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament.     lie  frequently 

joins  pioiiB  moral  raflecUons,  His  illustrious  editor, 
ttuhloier,  says  of  hitn:  "Without  this  brother  of  the 
cloister,  what  should  ire  ever  hare  knowu  about  the 
entire  history  of  Iha  Upper  North  ilown  to  the  11th 
century?  But  this  Chvnick  is  still  more  important  in 
relation  to  the  people  for  which  it  was  written ;  who, 
hy  following  the  example  of  its  aothur,  acquired  a  taste 
fur  reading  and  writing,  aud  never  lost  those  arts  again 
Ihmugh  all  the  melancholy  times  and  centuries  of  act- 
ual barbariam  that  followed."  See  Karamsin,  Getck. 
da  Tauichen  Reicha,  ToL  viii;  Slrahl,  Geidi.  da  nu- 
tichai  Staata,  i,  458  sq. ;  id.  Batrdge  z.  Tmi.  Kirchnt- 
•ladtvAle  (Halle,  1827),  i,  90  sq. ;  GiUingtrgtl  Ameigni, 
1807, p. 263 »q. ;  lichliiKT,PnibenruiiicittrAniialen,ji.27 
sq.;  and  the  biography  in  hia  edition  of  Nestor,  i,  9  sq.; 
Piper,  Einkilnng  in  die  MormmailaU  T/uologie,  §  9o; 
Stauley,  LecL  JtiH.  EaiU  Ckwch,  p.  388 ;  OUo,  UiiL  <tf 
Smnim  IMeralun,  p.  300  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Neatorlan  Monamtdcs  are  ■  class  of  devotees 
among  the  Nestorians(q.T.),c!aioiingtobeofthcOrder 
ef  St.  Anthony,  thoogh  they  do  not  strictly  adhere  to 

cant  in  number.  They  probably  were  quite  powerful  as 
a  monastic:  body  at  one  time,  for  there  are  a  large  num- 


wbich  theee  devoti 


e  NcBt 


Nestorlan  Honk. 


other  1 


a.tbe  la 


near  Tauria.  Tbey  hare 
about  twenty  double  convents,  thai  is,  both  fnr  moolu 
and  nuna,  who  have  separate  babitationa,  thouf^  bat 

in  bodily  labor  the  nuna  prepare  iheir  vicmals.  Tbc 
religiouB  Nesturians  eat  no  fish,  drink  no  wine.  Tbdr 
Lents  arc  aix  in  number;  viz.,  the  gnnd  Lciit  of  the 
universal  Churchj  that  cf  the  Apiutka,  which  b^ins 
fifteen  days  before  the  featival  of  St.  Peter;  Uuu  of 
the  Assumption  of  Our  I^y;  that  of  the  Exaltalioa  of 
the  Holy  Cross,  each  of  filteen  days;  that  of  Eliaa.  or 
the  Nine  vites,which  lasts  eight  days;  and  that  of  CbiiKs 
Nativity,  which  oinlinues  twenty-five  daya.  The  Net- 
torian  monks  are  habited  in  a  black  gnwn  tied  with  ■ 
leathern  girdle.    They  wear,  instead  of  a  capoehe,  a 

ner,  excepting  that  tbey  lie  a  kind  of  black  vol  rtoat 
their  beads  and  under  their  chins.  Tbey  most  be  fiiny 
years  old  before  they  take  the  monaauc  babii.  If  a 
mojik  desires  to  quit  his  convent  to  marry,  be  asks  leave 
of  the  pasha,  and  the  bishop  is  obliged  lo  omsent  to  it 
for  fear  the  mouk  might  141m  Uobammedan.  See  Bru- 
nei, niiloire  da  Cle^ii  Stculitr  A  Regulier,  ii,  U-17. 
(J.H.W.) 

IfeatOTiaiu,  a  >e«t  of  «ariy  Christiana,  ao  ealM 
after  Nestorius  (q.  v.),  are  generally  regarded  aa  tbe  Ihvt- 
esCanrs  in  Eastern  Chrisiiaiiily,  they  having  alwaTt 
opposed  the  regard  for  Mary  as  more  than  woman,  and 
having  In  many  other  respects  presen'ed  tbe  orthodox 
doctrines  and  authorized  usages  of  the  early  Charch  of 
Christ.  As  a  sect  tbey  claim  to  be  of  earlier  ori^n  than 
[be  age  of  Meslorius,  and  date  their  cvnversoii  back  In 
the  preaching  of  tbe  apostle  Thomas,  bence  acme  ef 
them  are  called  Thomiu  CArHfunt  (see  below).  Then 
is  beiudes  a  tradition  prevalent  among  the  NestDrians 
which  makes  them  of  Jewish  descait,  aiid  claims  hr 
their  ancestry  Ur  of  the  Chsldees,  and  Abnhara.  the 
patriarch ;  hence  tbey  eDmetimes  call  tbemeelves  Cital- 
daant  (see  belon).  But  though  these  clairaa  may  have 
no  foundation,  it  is  yet  lo  be  ronceded  that  the  NestD- 
rians are  probably  the  oldest,  as  they  certainly  an  tbe 


ental  cl 


I.  Dodriiial  PontioH,— In  the  ar 
forth  the  controversy  which  agitated  tbe  Kastmi  Ckaich 
in  the  4lh  and  5tb  centuries  tv^arding  tbe  persno  and 
nature  of  Christ,  arising  out  of  tbe  use  of  ai  " 


.y[^ 


■^ 


and  how  peace  was  finally  restoied  between  the  Syiian 
and  Egyptian  churches  by  the  confessioo  drawn  ap  by 
Theodoret,  ItremainanoirtopiHntDutfaow  the  opposi- 
tion organized  in  order  to  sustain  Neslorina  in  hia  oMnf . 
after  deposition  from  the  patriarchate,  finally  devdoprd 
such  strength  as  to  prove  a  formidable  antagnnasm  to  ibr 
Cj-rillites,  making  necessary  further  action  on  tbe  pan 
of  the  emperor,  who  finally  caused  the  expulflsoQ  f^  aH 
Nestorians  from  the  Roman  empire,  and  by  tlua  aetioo 
only  gave  development  to  Neatorianism  in  the  Eaoi.  by 
an  independent  and  new  sect,  as  is  generally  beUevefi  lb 
the  West,  or  by  aaxiliariung  an  already  existing  sed 
of  like  tendency,  as  the  Nestoriana  of  ti>.day  geaenOy 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  article  on  Nestnrios  thai,  not- 
wilhsiandlng  his  depoeition,  hia  devoted  ami  pi  i  nisi  cm 
adherents  favored  the  doctrines  Nestorius  had  tswghi. 
Including  the  diocesan  S3mods  and  the  schisaucical  aa- 
semblies,  there  were  not  less  than  nineteen  or  tweaiy 
meetings  during  the  first  twenty  yean  of  the  caBOormn, 
Uercator  gives  them  in  order ;  he  makes  out  thai  then 
were  four  at  Kome,  at  Alexandria,  and  Const  ant  jnopfc: 
two  at  F.pbesus ;  two  at  least  beld  by  the  Orientals ;  nd 
others  at  Antioch,  Benaa,  and  elsewhere.  Hoal  af  thai 
we  trait  undertbeirre^ective  titles;   TlMScoondatCoo- 
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Ptintinople,  held  Oct  25, 481,  was  for  the  election  ofMax- 
iiuhi  in  sucoesrion  to  Nestorius;  and  the  third,  which 
was  rather  a  consultation  of  btshojis  with  the  emperor, 
vrms  for  considering  the  best  means  of  re-establishing  the 
peace  of  the  Church.  The  Council  of  Chalcedon  ( A.D. 
451)  was  assembled  to  condemn  the  opposite  heresy, 
that  of  Eut^'ches.  It  not  only  did  so,  but  incidentally 
confirmed  the  decision  of  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  and 
expressly  adapted  the  term  ^corococ-  Two  years  later 
a  council  at  Constantinople,  among  other  things,  com- 
demned  a  letter  of  Ibas  of  Edessa  that  had  renounced 
the  term  ^coroffof.  Gelasius,  bishop  of  Rome  (A.D. 
492-496),  also  synodically  condemned  the  Nestorians. 
But  whatever  their  Tavor  or  condemnation  at  papal 
Rome,  so  troublesome  did  these  faithful  Nestorians  be- 
come to  the  government  that  the  emperor  saw  himself 
obliged  to  second  the  efforts  of  the  special  Church  coun- 
cil which  he  bad  called,  to  settle  this  great  Christolog- 
ical  question  advisedly  and  finally  by  the  expulsion  from 
his  dominions  of  all  who  failed  to  accept  the  Ephesian 
decision.  It  was  thus  that  Nestorianism  was  transplanted 
to  Assyria,  and  especially  to  Persia,  where  it  has  ever 
since  maintained  its  ground,  finding  immediately  upon 
its  appearance  there  protection  from  the  government — 
such  favors  being  prompted,  probably,  by  political  oppo- 
sition to  Constantinople. 

This  colonization  of  Nestorianbm,  however,  was  not 
liegtui  by  the  emperor's  illiberal  policy.  It  had  taken 
rise  much  earlier.  Presbyter  Ibas  (q.  v.),  for  the  simple 
purpose  of  giving  the  Persian  Christians  an  intelligent 
account  of  the  controversy,  had  written  a  letter  to  Mares, 
bishop  of  Hardoshir,  in  Persia,  shortly  afVer  the  union 
of  patriarch  John  of  Andoch  and  of  Cyril,  in  which  he 
clearly  established  the  merits  of  the  controversy,  con- 
demning what  was  amiss  in  Cyril,  and  commending 
only  what  he  believed  worthy  of  support  in  Nestorius, 
but  3ret  evincing  greater  sympathy  for  the  latter.  So 
much  moderation  did  Ibas  exhibit  in  his  letter,  and  so 
earnestly  did  he  plead  for  peace  in  the  Church,  that  the 
missive  was  not  without  influence.  He  had  besides 
furnished  Syriac  translations  of  the  works  of  Diodoms 
of  Tarsus  and  of  Theodore  of  Mopsueetia;  and  thus 
having  an  opportunity  to  examine  for  themselves  into 
the  merits  of  the  controversy,  the  Assyrian  and  Persian 
Christians  were  numerously  won  over  to  Nestorius. 
Further  strength  was  given  to  Nestorianism,  especially 
in  Persia,  by  the  expulsion  of  the  teachers  from  Edessa, 
-%rhere  Nestorius*8  views  had  found  willing  and  enthu- 
siastic exponents.  Among  those  whom  the  Persians 
gained  over  for  their  own  Church  by  this  intolerant 
jwlicy  of  bishop  Rabulas  of  Edessa  we  notice  particu- 
larly Barsumas,  who,  as  bishop  or  metropolitan  of  Nisi- 
bb  (A.D.  485-489),  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to 
the  propagation  of  Nestorian  views  in  Persia  and  the 
reduction  of  the  Cyrillites.  Supported  by  Nerses  (q.  v.) 
t  he  leper,  also  driven  out  of  Edessa,  Barsumas  founded  a 
new  theological  school  at  Nisibis.  He  also  used  his  in- 
fluence with  the  king  of  Persia  to  have  him  confirm  the 
Persian  Christians  in  their  aversion  to  the  Cyrillian  Coim- 
cil  of  Ephesus,  and  in  their  adhesion  to  the  Antiochian 
and  Nestorian  theology;  and  he  even  so  far  controlled 
king  Feroze  that  this  monarch  expelled  those  Chris- 
tians who  had  espoused  the  Cyrillian  views,  and  set 
Nestorians  in  their  place,  putting  them  in  possession  of 
the  principal  seat  of  ecclesiastical  authority  in  Persia, 
the  see  of  Seleucia,  which  from  that  time  to  our  own 
flay  has  always  been  filled  by  the  patriarch  of  the  Nes- 
torians. Indeed,  such  was  the  zeal  and  success  of  Bar- 
j«iimas  that  the  Nestorians  who  still  remain  in  ChalcUea, 
I'ersia,  Assyria,  and  the  adjacent  countries,  consider  him 
really  their  parent  and  founder.  He  certainly  contrib- 
uted much,  not  only  to  the  upbuilding  of  Nestorianism 
in  Persia,  but  to  its  spread  into  Egypt,  Syria,  Arabia, 
India,  Tartary,  and  China,  whence  went  his  theological 
students  from  the  school  at  Nisibisi  **  The  Nestorians," 
»%ays  Mosheim  (Ecdes.  Hist,  i,  98),  *'  after  they  had  ob- 
tained ft  fixed  residence  in  Persia,  and  had  located  the 
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head  of  their  sect  at  Seleucia,  were  as  successful  as  they 
were  industrious  in  diMeminating  their  doctrines  in  the 
countries  lying  without  the  Roman  empire.  It  appears 
from  unquestionable  documents,  still  existing,  that  there 
were  numerous  societies  in  all  parts  of  Persia,  in  India, 
in  Armenia,  in  Arabia,  in  Syria,  and  in  other  countries, 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  patriarch  of  Seleucia  during 
this  (the  6th)  century."  Of  the  7th  century  he  says 
{Und.  i,  499),  **  The  Christian  religion  was  in'  this  cen- 
tury diffused  beyond  its  former  bounds,  both  hi  the  East- 
em  and  Western  countries.  In  the  East,  the  Nestorians, 
vrith  incredible  industry  and  perseverance,  labored  to 
propagate  it  from  Persia,  Syria,  and  India  among  the 
barbarous  and  savage  nations  inhabiting  the  deserts  and 
the  remotest  shores  of  Asia.  In  particular,  the  vast 
empire  of  China  was  enlightened  by  their  zeal  and  in- 
dustry writh  the  light  of  Christianity."  In  A.D.  498  a 
Church  council  convened  at  Seleucia,  and  by  this  body 
the  Ntttorian  doctrine  was  made  the  faith  of  the  Per- 
sian Church.  The  dogmas  then  adopted  amount  to 
what  follows :  1.  That  in  the  Saviour  of  the  world  there 
were  two  hypostases,  or  persons,  of  which  the  one  was 
divine,  or  the  Eternal  Word,  and  the  other  human,  or 
the  man  Christ  Jesus;  2.  That  these  two  h3rpo6tases  had 
only  one  outward  appearance ;  8.  That  the  union  be- 
tween the  Son  of  God  and  the  Son  of  Man  was  formed  in 
the  moment  of  the  Virgin's  conception,  and  is  never 
to  be  dissolved ;  4.  That  this  union  was  not  of  nature  or 
person,  but  of  will  and  affection ;  5.  That  Christ  was  to 
be  carefully  distinguished  from  God,  who  dwelt  in  biro 
as  in  a  temple ;  6.  That  Mary  was  to  be  ealled  the 
mother  of  Christ  (Xpierrordjcoc),  and  not  the  mother  of 
God  (Ocororoc).  How  far  Nestorius  himself  main- 
tained these  views  will  never  clearly  appear,  as  his  own 
expositions  of  Cbristology  are  only  extant  in  fragments, 
and  they  even  are  full  of  contradicrions;  but  certainly 
the  doctrine  as  here  laid  down  by  the  Council  of  Seleu- 
cia involves  a  denial  of  the  imitv  of  Chrisf  s  character. 
^  The  Nestorian  Christ,"  says  Dr.  Shedd,  in  his  Hutory 
of  Christian  Doctrine^  *^is  two  persons — one  divine,  and 
one  human.  The  important  distinction  between  a  *  nat- 
ure' and  a  '  person'  is  not  observed,  and  the  consequence 
is  that  there  are  two  separate  and  diverse  selves  in 
Josus  Christ.  Instead  of  a  blending  of  the  two  natures 
into  only  one  self,  the  Nestorian  scheme  places  two  selves 
side  by  side,  and  allows  only  a  moral  and  sympathetic 
union  between  them.  The  result  is  that  the  acts  of 
each  nature  derive  no  character  from  the  qualities  of  the 
other.  There  is  no  divine  humiliation,  because  the  hu- 
manity is  confessedly  the  seat  of  humiliation,  and  the 
humanitv  is  bv  itself,  unblended  in  the  unitv  of  a  com- 
mon  self-consciousness.  And  there  is  no  exaltation  of 
the  humanity,  because  the  divinity  is  confessedly  the 
source  of  the  exaltation,  and  this  also  is  insulated  and 
isolated  for  the  same  reason.  There  is  God,  and  there 
is  man ;  but  there  b  no  God-roan." 

II.  Ecclesiastical  History. — When  the  Sassanids,  by 
restoring  the  Zoroastrian  mode  of  worship,  had  over- 
thrown the  empire  of  the  Parthians,  the  previous  good 
understanding  came  to  an  end,  as  they  required  theirs 
to  be  not  only  the  predominant,  but  the  only  religion 
of  the  empire.  Yet  the  later  rulers  of  this  dynasty  ap- 
pear to  have  cared  more  for  politics  than  for  religion, 
and  the  Christians,  i.  e.  the  Nestorians,  were  lefl  in  peace, 
except  in  times  of  war  against  the  Greek  emperon. 
Pherozes  (or  Feroze  or  Firuz),  as  we  have  seen  above, 
had  been  well  disposed  by  Barsumas  in  favor  of  the  Nes- 
torians, but  he  had  Ijitterly  opposed  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, and  persecuted  them,  (^ivades,  or  Cobad,  his  suc- 
cessor (44^-581),  after  he  came  back  from  the  land  of 
the  Huns,  whither  he  had  fled  out  of  prison,  commenced 
against  the  Greek  empire  a  war  which  lasted  four  years, 
and  which  led  to  a  persecution  of  the  Christians.  (He 
had  commanded  the  commnnitv  of  women.  This  led  to 
an  insurrection  of  the  nobility,  and  Cavades  was  thrown 
into  prison,  whence  his  sister  managed  to  help  him  es- 
cape and  flee  the  country.     His  brother,  Jamapes,  who 
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was  appointed  in  his  place,  recalled  the  obnoxious  law ; 
and  as  it  had  probably  had  also  a  demoralizing  effect  on 
the  Christians,  Bad»us,  then  patriarch  of  the  Nestorians, 
with  the  assent  of  this  new  and  more  liberal  ruler,  held 
a  synod  to  remedy  the  evil.)    According  to  Barhebneus 
(^BibL  On  ii,  409),  Cavades  reasoended  the  throne  with 
the  aid  of  the  Greeks,  and  sought  to  force  the  Nestorians 
to  unite  again  with  the  Romish  Church.     This,  how- 
ever, does  not  appear  trustworthy.     About  the  end  of 
Cavadea's  reign  a  schism  took  place  among  the  Nesto- 
rians, which  is  said  to  have  lasted  twelve  years,  and  dur- 
ing this  time  two  patriarchs,  Nerses  and  £lis»us,  were 
elected  by  the  opposing  parties,  each  of  which  in  turn 
appointed  bishops  from  among  his  followers.     After 
Nerses  had  died  in  prison  and  Elisnus  had  been  deposed 
by  a  synod,  the  bishops  elected  Paulus,  who  however 
filled  the  office  but  a  few  months,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Mar  Aba  I,  or  '*  ihe  Great"  (536-^2),  a  Magian  con- 
verted to  Christianity.      He  translated  the  liturgy  of 
the  Nestorians  from  the  Greek  into  Syriac;  and  this 
version  continues  in  use  at  the  present  day  among  the 
Nestorians.    Mar  Aba  I  showed  also  great  activity  in 
restoring  order  and  discipline  in  the  Church,  visiting 
the  different  dioceses,  sending  pastoral  addresses  to  dis- 
tant churches,  and  holding  in  544  a  synod  in  which  it 
was  declared  that  neither  patriarchs  nor  bishops  should 
thenceforth  be  allowed  to  marry — a  regulation  which  has 
ever  since  been  observed  in  the  Nestorian  Church.    He 
also  confirmed  the  former  canons,  and  ordered  that, 
while  adhering  strictly  to  the  Nicene  Creed,  the  system 
of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  should  form  the  basis  of  the 
Scripture  exegesis.    On  account  of  the  previously  men- 
tioned schism,  when  there  were  often  two  bishops  ap- 
pointed to  the  same  see,  Mar  Aba  I  deposed  the  unworthy 
dignitaries ;  and  in  cases  where  two  ^ually  deserving 
filled  the  office,  he  retained  the  oldest,  and  the  other  had 
to  return  to  his  former  condition  until  the  office  became 
vacant  again.     Patriarch  Ezechiel  (577^80),  as  soon 
as  he  entered  into  office,  held  a  synod  (Feb.,  577),  whose 
principal  result  was  the  promulgation  of  an  edict  against 
the  Messalians.    As  the  Monophysites  had  made  g^eat 
progress  in  Persia  under  Cavades,  and  especially  under 
Chosroes  I  (581-579)  [see  Khosru],  Jacob  BaradsBus 
appointed  as  oecumenical  metropolitan,  in  the  place  of 
the  imprisoned  patriarch,  a  metropolitan  of  the  East, 
Achudemes,  whom  Barhebneus  considers  as  the  first 
maphrian  (q.  v.)  of  the  East.    Chosroes,  according  to 
popular  tradition,  became  a  Christian  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  life,  and  recommended  his  successors  to  avoid  war 
with  Greece.    As  for  himself,  he  seems  to  have  been 
often  at  war  with  that  country,  and  to  have  on  those 
occasions  persecuted  the  Christians.   His  son,  Hormuzd 
IV,  as  also  Chosroes  H,  proved  more  friendly  to  the 
Nestorians,  especially  the  latter,  who  compelled  all 
Christians  in  the  empire  to  join  them.    He  afterwards, 
however,  persecuted  them  on  account  of  their  having 
elected  Gregorius  as  patriarch  against  his  will;  and 
after  Gregorius's  death,  in  608,  he  forbade  their  ap- 
pointing another.      The  office  remained  vacant  for 
twenty  years,  until  Shiruje  (Siroi<s),  the  son  of  Chos- 
roes II,  ascended  the  throne.     He  proved  favorable  to 
the  Christians  of  all  denominations.     His  successors 
also  left  them  in  peace,  being  too  weak  and  too  much 
occupied  in  preserving  their  position  and  life  to  do 
otherwise. 

Under  the  caliphs  the  Nestorians  were  seldom  perse- 
cuted; on  the  contrary,  they  claim  that  they  received 
several  charters,  the  authenticity  of.some  of  which,  how- 
ever, is  doubted.  The  first,  they  say,  was  obtained  by 
patriarch  Jesujab  of  Gadala  (6*28-647),  who  saw  the 
last  Persian  kings.  He  went  himself  to  Mohammed, 
and  asked  him  for  it.  It  was  printed  by  Gabriel  Sio- 
nita  (Paris,  1630).  Indeed,  Mohammed  is  supposed  to 
owe  his  imperfect  knowledge  of  Christianity  to  a  Nes- 
torian monk,  Sergius;  and  it  is  therefore  but  natural  to 
suppose  that  from  him  the  sect  received  many  privi- 
leges, so  that  it  obtained  great  consideration  among  the 


Arabians,  and  exerted  an  influence  apon  their  cnltare, 
and  thus  upon  the  development  of  pbilosopby  and  sci- 
ence in  geneiiL     The  words  of  the  worid^s  savant 
Alexander  von  Humboldt,  in  the  second  volooie  of  his 
Kotmos  (Stuttg.  and  Tubing.  1847,  p.  247  aq.),  on  tbe 
connection  of  Nestorianism  with  tbe  culture  and  phya- 
cal  science  of  the  Arabians,  are  worthy  of  note  here :  "*  It 
was  one  of  the  wondrous  arrangements  in  the  tysibem  of 
things  that  the  Christian  sect  of  the  NestoriaDs,  which 
has  exerted  a  very  important  influoioe  on  the  geo- 
graphical extension  of  knowledge,  was  of  service  even 
to  the  Arabians  before  tbe  latter  found  their  war  to 
learned  and  disputadous  Alexandria;  that  ChrisclaQ 
Nestorianism,  in  fact,  under  the  protection  of  the  arms 
of  Islam,  was  able  to  penetrate  far  into  Eastern  Asis. 
The  Arabians,  in  other  words,  gained  their  first  acquaint- 
ance with  Grecian  literature  through  the  Syrians,  a  kin- 
dred Shemitic  race;  while  the  Syrians  themselves,  scarce- 
ly a  century  and  a  half  before,  had  first  received  tbe 
knowledge  of  Grecian  literatore  tlirongh  the  anathe- 
matized Nestorians.  Phyncians  who  had  been  educatcsd 
in  the  institutions  of  the  Greeks,  and  at  the  celebrated 
medical  school  founded  by  the  Nestorian  Chrietians  at 
Edessa,  in  Mesopotamia,  were,  as  eariy  as  the  times  of 
Mohammed,  befriended  by  him  and  by  Abo-Bekr,  in 
Mecca.**    Jesujab  also  obtained  another  charter  frnm 
Omar,  together  with  complete  exemption  from  taxes 
for  himself,  his  brothers,  servants,  and  foUowera,  which 
it  is  said  lasted  until  the  beginning  of  the  14th  cen- 
tur}\    Ali  gave  Maremes,  a  follower  of  Jesujahy  then 
buhop  of  Nisibis,  on  account  of  his  having  soppUed  his 
army  with  food,  a  recommendation  for  all  his  foQowers 
to  spare  the  Christians.     Similar  securities  were  given 
to  their  patriarchs  by  Muktedir-billah,  Kader-faillab, 
and  their  successors,  and  Jesujab  of  Adiabeue  (650-^60} 
was  able  to  write  to  Simeon,  metropolitan  ai  Pernau  that 
the  Arabs  were  not  only  not  opposed  to  Chrisdanity, 
but  held  it  in  high  respect,  showing  great  regard  to  the 
priests  and  people,  and  even  supporting  the  churches 
and  convents.     As  the  Nestorians  were  distii^^uidked 
for  their  learning  and  activity,  many  of  them  held  high 
official  positions.     They  were  e^Kcially  renowned,  at 
we  have  already  learned  from  Humboldt,  as  phyadaos 
and  as  secretaries  to  the  caliphs,  and  so  highly  and 
favorably  were  these  regarded  that  no  election  of  patri- 
archs or  other  important  ecclesiastical  event  took  place 
without  their  being  consulted.     In  this  manner  tb^* 
Nestorians  acquired  great  prepondooance  over  the  other 
Christian  sects,  and  the  caliphs  K^jim-beamr-illah  and 
Muktedir-billah  declared  official(y  that  the  patriairh 
Sabaijesu  (sumamed  Zanbur)  and  Ebedjesu  should  ha\-e 
authority  not  only  over  the  Nestorians,  bat  also  over 
the  Roman  Catholics,  or  Melchites  (q.  v.),  and  the  Ja^ 
obites  (q.  v.).     With  the  exception  of  a  short  pcnecn- 
tion  under  HaHln-al-Raschid,  we  find  but  two  dorim: 
that  entire  period :  the  first,  chiefly  directed  against  th« 
Nestorians,  by  Mutewekkil,  was  occasioned  by  his  phy- 
sician, Bochtjesn,  having  displeased  him;  the  seoooiL 
by  Hakim-beamr-illah,  was  directed  with  great  vigiic 
against  all  Christians,  and  even  against  the  Jewm.  hat 
it  of  course  did  not  extend  b^ond  his  own  domin- 
ions of  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Egypt.    The  power  of  the 
physicians  and  secretaries  also  proved  injurious  at  leng:th, 
as  they  went  so  far  as  to  arbitrarily  appoint  and  dcftiap 
patriarchs,  making  the  caliphs  confirm  their  acdoc 
(Christianity,  it  may  be  stated  here,  had  been  intrrdnceil 
into  Arabia  at  a  very  early  period.  Both  the  Nestoriaxv 
and  the  Jacobites  sought  this  field  to  propagate  their 
own  doctrines,  and  the  former  proved  sacoosliil  in  that 
undertaking.    Under  the  caliphs  they  spread  nnt  only 
in  Arabia,  but  through  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  vader 
Mar  Aba  II  [patriarch  742-752]  a  bishop  hail  to  be 
appointed  for  the  Nestorians  distributed  thronghoat 
Egypt.     This  bishop  was  subject  to  the  see  of  Damas- 
cus; in  later  times  they  had  also  a  metropolitan  «*r 
Egypt     The  bishops  of  the  different  parts  of  Arabia 
were  at  first  subject  to  the  metropolitans  of  Persia,  lo 
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whose  diocese  belonged  also  the  £ast  Indies,  the  west- 
ern shores  of  which,  at  least,  were  still  Christian  in  the 
early  part  of  the  7th  century.) 

After  Bagdad  had  been  built  and  become  the  abode 
of  the  caliphs,  the  patriarchs  selected  it  also  as  their 
residence  in  A.D.  762.  They  were  elected  there,  but 
ordained  at  Seleucia.  Ananjesu  II  was  the  first  patri- 
arch elected  at  Bagdad.  The  patriarch  was  called  ycue- 
iick,  L  e.  cAthoIicos,  and  in  the  13th  century  the  yaze- 
lich  had  no  less  than  twenty-five  metropolitans  under 
his  supervision.  Says  an  ecclesiastical  historian :  "  The 
Kestorians  had  now  become  widely  extended.  They 
occupied,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  other  Christian 
sects,  the  region  which  forms  the  modem  kingdom  of 
Persia,  in  all  parts  of  which  they  had  churches*  They 
were  numerous  in  Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Arabia. 
They  had  churches  in  Syria  and  in  tlie  island  of  Cy- 
prus. They  had  churches  among  the  mountains  of 
Malabar  in  India.  They  had  numerous  churches  in 
the  vast  regions  of  Tartary,  from  the  Caspian  Sea  to 
Mount  Imaua,  and  beyond,  through  the  greater  part  of 
what  is  now  known  as  Chinese  Tartary,  and  even  in 
China  itself.  The  names  of  twenty-five  metropolitan 
sees  are  on  record,  which  of  oourae  embraced  a  far 
greater  number  of  bishoprics,  and  still  more  numerous 
societies  or  churches.'*  Mar  Aba  II  resided  at  Wasit, 
and  after  the  building  of  Sermeura  by  Mutasim,  in  the 
year  220  of  the  Hegira,  some  of  the  patriarchs  chose  it 
as  their  residence.  When  Uulagu  Khan  took  Bagdad, 
ill  1258,  patriarch  Machicha  caused  the  Christians  of 
all  sects  to  assemble  in  a  church,  and  saved  them  by 
stratagem  from  the  hands  of  the  Mongols.  Hulagu  and 
roost  of  his  followers  were  not  badly  dispoeed  towards 
the  Christians,  and  particularly  towiurds  the  Kestorians, 
partly  because  of  a  common  enmity  against  the  Moham- 
medans, and  partly  because  their  religion.  Buddhism, 
bad  borrowed  so  much  of  its  form  from  Nestorianism, 
and  also  because  a  large  number  of  their  wives  were  at 
least  nominal  Christians,  and  some  of  their  leaders  too. 
This  was  especially  the  case  in  the  land  of  the  Rerait,  or 
Krite-Tartara,  where,  according  to  divers  accounts,  Nes- 
torianism had  been  flourishing  since  the  1 1th  centur}-, 
and  whose  rulers  seem  to  have  embraced  it.  Their 
title,  Ung(h),  or  Bang  Khan,  could  readily  be  derived 
from  a  perversion  of  the  name  John,  and  thus  have 
given  rise  to  the  tradition  of  the  presbyter  or  priest 
John  [see  John,  Puesteb]  being  a  mighty  king,  which 
afterwards,  when  its  fictitious  character  was  recognised, 
was  transferred  to  the  (until  then  unknown)  Christian 
king  of  Ethiopia  (see  Gould,  Myths  of  the  Mid.  Affes,  p. 
30  sq. ;  Mosheim,  Histctia  Tartarorum  Ecdes,  [Helmst. 
1 74 1 J ;  Neander,  Kirchaigeadu  v,  84  sq.).  Zenghb  Khan 
hinoself  took  to  wife  a  daughter  of  his  vanquished 
enemy  Bang  Khan,  Toghrul,  and  his  son  Jaghatai, 
according  to  Marco  Polo,  became  a  Christian.  The 
family  of  the  Bang  Khan  of  Tenduch  remained  also 
allied  to  the  imperial  family  down  to  the  days  of  Marco 
Polo;  and  the  chief  of  the  Minorites,  John  of  Monte 
Corvino,  succeeded  in  inducing  a  prince  of  that  countT}^ 
successor  of  the  Bang  Khan,  whom  he  calls  George, 
together  with  a  large  number  of  his  foUowera,  to  be- 
come reconciled  with  the  Romish  Church  in  1292. 
This  union,  however,  was  of  but  short  duration,  as  his 
flon  in  1299,  with  aU  his  adherents,  returned  to  Nes- 
torianism. The  same  John  of  Monte  Cor\nno  (q.  v.) 
built  the  first  Christian  church  at  Peking,  with  the  as- 
f^int  of  Kubia!  Khan,  and  baptized  six  thousand  people, 
for  which  he  was  by  the  pope  appointed  A  rchiepiscopus 
Cambalieruis,  Assemani  gives  the  names  of  a  number 
of  Christian  princes  or  rulers  of  the  family  of  Zenghis 
Khan.  Arghun  Khan,  who  reigned  after  the  return  of 
the  family  to  Mohammedanism,  promised  to  become  a 
Christian  after  taking  Jerusalem.  Kaigatu,  son  of 
Abaga,  was  a  Christian,  according  to  Haytho.  Cassan 
^was  at  first  iu  favor  of  the  Mohammedans,  who  had 
Aided  him  in  ascending  the  throne,  and  his  general, 
;Keuruz,  persecuted  the  Christians,  but  he  chang«l  after- 


wards, and  greatly  favored  them.  Chodabende,  second 
son  of  Arghun,  called  by  the  Tart^.rs  Oldshaitu,  was 
led  by  his  mother  to  become  a  Christian,  like  her,  and 
was  baptized  under  the  name  of  Nicholas,  but  after  her 
death  he  returned  to  Islamism,  and  took  the  name  of 
Mohammed  Ghaiath-ed-din ;  his  son,  Abu  Said,  sur- 
named  Behadur  Khan,  was  probably  of  the  same  re- 
ligion, as  were  also  his  followers,  under  whom  the  em- 
pire was  divided  between  several  dynasties  It  remain- 
ed thus  divided  until  Timur  reunited  it.  After  him  the 
Turcomans  ruled  over  Mesopotamia,  Chaldsea,  Media, 
and  Persia.  His  successors  founded  the  Mongol  empire 
in  India  and  the  Turkish  empire  in  Western  Asia. 

The  long  and  uninterrupted  peace  enjoyed  by  the 
Christians  under  the  rule  of  the  Arabs  and  Mongols 
had  led  to  a  great  expansion  of  Nestorianism  in  Eastern 
Asia.  HuUgu  had  (according  to  Haytho)  given  to 
Christians  the  command  of  camps  and  of  whole  states, 
and  appointed  a  palace  in  Bagdad  for  the  residence  of 
patriarch  Machicha.  Abaga  Khan  confirmed  this  gift, 
but  Machicha  was  obliged  to  leave  the  town  on  account 
of  a  disturbance  he  had  himself  occasioned  (by  causing 
a  Christian  renegade  to  be  thrown  into  the  Tigris),  and 
retired  to  Arbela.  The  return  of  Achmed  Khan,  Cho- 
dabende, and  their  successors  to  Islamism  put  an  end  to 
the  favor  of  the  Christians,  but  we  find  no  evidence  of 
their  being  really  oppressed  until  the  reign  of  Timur, 
who  persecuted  both  Christians  and  Mohammedans. 
Communications  with  the  distant  East  were  now  broken 
up,  and  the  churches  there  gradually  died  out.  Islam- 
uftn,  on  the  contrary,  gained  ground  daily,  and  destroyer  I 
the  Christian  communities  in  Tartary  and  India.  The 
same  was  subsequently  done  in  Persia  by  the  fanatical 
Shiites,  and  in  other  parts  of  Asia  by  the  Mohammedan 
dynasties.  To  these  causes  must  be  added  that  the 
popes,  especially  since  the  appearance  of  the  Mongols, 
who  showed  themselves  favorable  to  the  Christians, 
maintained  an  active  correspondence  with  their  prince;*, 
and  sent  missionaries  who  opposed  the  Nestorians,  till, 
with  the  single  exception  of  a  few  communities  scat- 
tered through  India,  and  now  known  as  Thomas  Chrig- 
tioMf  they  were  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  wild 
mountains  and  the  vallevs  of  Kivdistan  and  to  Armenia. 
Here,  under  the  Turkish  dominion,  they  remain  to 
this  day,  with  a  separate  patriarch,  who  from  1559  till 
the  17th  century  resided  at  Mosul,  but  has  since  dwelt 
in  an  almost  inaccessible  valley  on  the  borders  of  Tur- 
key and  Persia.  They  are  very  ignorant  and  poor,  and 
have  been  much  reduced  by  war,  persecution,  disease, 
and  want. 

III.  Nestoriaiit  of  the  Church  of  Rome, — A  portion  of 
the  Nestorians,  especially  those  in  cities,  united  from 
time  to  time,  under  the  name  of  Chaldaansy  with  the 
Roman  Church,  subject  to  a  patriarch  of  their  own.  He 
resided  first  at  Bagdad,  and  afterwards  at  Mosul ;  but  a 
division  arising  among  them,  in  1551  the  patriarchate 
became  divided,  at  least  for  a  time,  and  a  new  patriarch 
was  consecrated  by  pope  Innocent  LX,  whose  successors 
fixed  their  residence  in  the  city  of  Ormuz,  in  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  Persia,  where  they  still  continue,  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  Simeomtes, 

It  is  difiicult  to  determine  the  early  relation  of  the 
Christians  of  Persia  to  the  see  of  Rome,  yet  without  a 
brief  review  of  their  early  history  it  Lb  not  well  possible 
to  underatand  the  progress  of  Romanism  in  the  Nestorian 
country,  and  we  therefore  insert  here  as  much  as  is  es- 
sential for  the  purpose  of  affording  the  reader  a  complete 
history  of  Nestorianism.  It  is  very  likely  that  Christi- 
anity was  introduceil  into  Persia  as  early  as  the  davA 
of  the  apostles,  but  the  whole  histor}'  of  the  empire  at 
that  time  is  so  uncertain  that  it  is  impossible  to  arrive 
at  any  definite  statements  as  to  its  progress.  Under  the 
Arsacides,  who  were  thoroughly  indifferent  in  religious 
matters,  it  is  likely  that  the  Church  was  permitted  to 
spread  unmolested,  and  Barhebrseus  and  others  only  men- 
tion one  persecution  of  short  duration.  Trajan,  however, 
persecuted  the  Christians  as  far  as  his  power  extended 
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throughout  the  provinces  during  his  wars.  The  bishop 
of  the  chief  town  of  Seleucia-Ctesiphon  gradually  be- 
came the  head  of  the  Christian  Church  in  Persia  and 
the  more  remote  Eastern  countries.  Yet  when  Papa, 
bidhop  of  Seleucia,  sent  Simeon  and  Shadost  as  his  rep- 
resentatives to  the  Council  of  Nice  (A.D.  825),  we  still 
find  a  John,  bishop  of  Persia,  sent  also  to  the  same  as- 
sembly as  representative  of  the  churches  of  Persia  and 
the  East  Indies.  And  although  Jaballaha,  archbishop 
of  Seleucia,  in  the  synod  of  A.D.  420,  invested  the  bish- 
ops of  Persia  with  the  office  of  metropolitans,  it  b  only 
•Jesujab  of  Adiabne  (654-660),  his  pupil  and  successor 
Georgius  (660-680),  or,  finally,  Timotheus  (778-820), 
who  brought  them  iuto  absolute  subjection  to  the  see  of 
Seleucia.  But  as  the  frequent  wars  with  the  Romans 
rendered  the  journey  difficult  and  sometimes  impoasible, 
it  was  at  last  neglected,  and  Shachlupha,  who  died  in 
182  (according  to  Amni  in  244;  see  Aasemani,  BibL 
Or.  iv,  42),  was  the  first  who  was  ordained  at  Seleu- 
cia. They  thus  acquired  a  certain  degree  of  indepen- 
dence. Papa,  the  successor  of  Shachlupha,  received 
the  title  of  archbishop;  subsequent  ones  took  that  of 
patriarch,  and  claimed  the  same  rank  as  those  of  the 
Western  Church.  This,  Assemani  states  {Bibl.  Or,  iii, 
427;  iv,  80),  was  first  done  by  Babieus  (498-508)  at  a 
synod  held  in  499.  He  calls  him  the  first  Nestorian 
bishop  of  Seleucia,  and  asserts  that  his  three  predeces- 
sors— Dadjesu,  Babcsus,  and  Acaci us— remained  true  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine,  and  to  their  obedience  to 
the  see  of  Antioch.  Tet  Dadjesu  already  held  a  ^nod 
(430-465),  in  which  it  was  declared  that  no  complaints 
or  accusations  could  ever  be  brought  against  the  bishop 
of  Seleucia,  to  whom  all  owed  unquestioning  obedience. 
In  the  Arabic  Synodicon  and  Nemocanon  it  is  further 
stated  that  it  is  not  allowable  to  complain  of  him  to  the 
Western  patriarchs,  nor  to  appeal  to  them  from  his  de- 
cisions :  this  is  by  Assemani  considered  as  a  later  Nes- 
torian  interpolation.  But  Babnus  and  Acacius  must 
have  been  weak  prelates,  for  it  appears  from  the  canons 
of  the  times  that  the  morals  of  the  clergy  became  very 
lax  under  their  rule;  and  Acacius,  who  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  school  of  Edessa,  and  therefore  held  the 
Nestorian  doctrines,  being  sent  to  Constantinople  as 
Persian  ambassador,  joined  there  in  anathematizing 
Nestorius,  but  after  his  return  never  acted  against  the 
Nestorians.  He  complained  also,  according  to  Barhe- 
br»us  (see  Assemani,  BibL  Or,  iii,  883,  note),  that  Xena- 
jas,  monophysite  bishop  of  Mabug  (Hierapolis),  known 
by  the  Greek  name  of  Philoxenus,  as  the  translators  of 
ihe  N.T.  into  Syriac  called  him,  denominated  him  and 
his  adherents  "  Nestorians,"  while  he  had  no  knowledge 
whatever  of  Nestorius  nor  of  his  heresy  (!).  This  seems, 
then,  to  be  the  origin  of  the  name.  They  called  them- 
selves "Chalda^ns,"  a  name  which  now  is  used  only  for 
the  Nestorians  reconciled  with  th'e  Romish  Churoh; 
they  claim  that  the  appellation  of  Nestorians  is  ^vrong, 
aa  Nestorius  never  was  th^r  patriaroh,  and  they  do  not 
even  understand  his  language,  and  that,  moreover,  he 
\n  posterior  to  them.  Although  these  early  patriarchs 
did  not  venture  to  break  openly  with  the  .see  of  Rome, 
Babnu»~originally  a  layman,  and,  as  such,  married— 
who  filled  the  see  of  Seleucia  aft«r  a  two-years'  vacancy, 
was  the  first  to  act  towards  it  in  a  fearless  manner.  He 
held  a  synod  in  which  it  was  declared,  1,  that  all  that 
had  passed  between  Barsumas  and  Acacius  (who  had 
excommunicated  each  other)  should  be  forgotten,  and 
their  correspondence  destroyed;  2,  that  the  patriarch, 
bishops,  priests,  and  monks  should  be  allowed  to  marry 
one  wife  (not  several,  as  had  previously  been  sometimes 
the  case;  see  Assemani,  De  cathtlicia  seu  patriarchiii 
Ckaldteorum  et  Nfstorianorum  Commentariu9  [Rome, 
1775,  4to],  p.  18) ;  8,  that  the  patriarch  of  Seleucia  was 
entitled  to  absolute  obedience ;  4,  that  the  bishops 
Hhould  meet  their  metropolitan  every  two  years  instead 
of  yearly,  and  the  patriarch  every  four  instead  of  ev- 
ery two  years,  to  consider  Church  matters,  and  that  in 
the  month  of  October,  the  patriarch  having  the  privi- 


lege of  calling  the  meeting  earlier, 
in  reference  to  the  second  canon,  that  Babgan 
manded  his  suocesson  to  many  under  penaitr  of  inter- 
dict, and  ordered  also  the  bishops  and  prnbjtcfs  t<t 
marry  again  alter  their  wife's  death,  which  is  eTidenthr 
an  enoneons  statement  (see  BUd.  Or.  p.  429).  Hb  sac- 
cessors  were  of  the  same  opinions :  all  the  epiacnpal  sees 
were  filled  by  Nestorian  bishops,  and  they  all  aooghi  t^ 
increase  their  party.  Besides  them  there  labofed  ab' 
for  the  same  object  a  number  of  writers,  ^nd  particulsrir 
the  monks  of  numerous  convents  which  thcr  eataUisheil 
in  Assyria,  and  among  whom  we  must  nottoe  as  the 
most  ancient  and  most  renowned  thoee  of  Niaibta.  The; 
produced  not  only  learned  theologians  and  effidcnt 
priests,  but  also  distinguished  physicians  and  philoso- 
phers; they  translated  the  Greek  dasaica^  namdr,  Aris- 
totle, Hippocrates,  and  Galen;  they  were  In  that  w^ 
of  darkness  the  only  depositaries  of  learning,  and  the 
teachers  of  the  surrounding  baibariana.  They  had 
schools  in  many  parts  of  the  ooontiy.  Beades  tb€ 
school  at  Ntsibis,  there  was  founded  at  about  the  same 
time,  by  i£acius,  also  from  Edessa,  a  achool  at  Selettru 
It  was  revived  in  630,  and  was  in  exiatenee  aa  late  a» 
605.  A  school  was  also  establisheil  at  Dorkina  in  AD. 
585.  At  Bagtlad  were  two  schools  in  88:2,  and  two  oth- 
ers were  in  its  neighborhood.  Schools  existed  beaidr* 
at  Terbana,  Mahuza,  Maraga,  and  AdiAbene;,  in  Assyria. 
and  at  Maraga,  in  Aderbijan.  There  were  alao  acbo^ 
in  Elam,  Persia,  Korassan,  and  Arabia.  The  school  ax 
Nisibis  had  a  three-yeare'  course  of  study.  The  mmA- 
ies,  to  a  great  extent,  were  theol<^cal ;  bat  to  the  sivdr 
of  the  Bible  there  was  added  in  the  schools  goienliy  ihc 
study  of  grammar,  rhetoric,  poetry,  dialectici^  ariitaine- 
tic,  geometry,  music,  astronomy,  roedicioe,  etc  (coBfw 
Anderson,  Oriental  Churches,  i,  168). 

The  first  among  the  Nestorians  who  enshnoed  Bo- 
man  Catholicism  was  the  metropolitan  Sah«dana,  wl« 
was  sent  by  Siro^s,  king  of  Persia,  aa  ainbasiiadcr 
to  the  court  of  Byzantium,  together  with  the  newlr- 
elected  patriarch,  Jesujab  of  Gadala,  in  G2&  Sboniy 
afterwards  king  HeracUus  took  a  journey  lo  Aserrn. 
and  invited  many  Nestorians  and  Monophratea  to  j<^ 
the  Romish  Church.  Sahaduna,  declared  free  by  patri- 
arch Maremea,  was  excommunicated  by  his 
Jesujab  of  Adiabene  for  having  three  times  openly 
fessed  Nestorianism,  and  as  often  recanted  i^gain.  Tbcir 
second  reunion  with  the  Romish  Church  was  mefdy  fic^ 
titious.  Pope  Innocent  IV  had  sent  aone  hiahopa  v^k 
an  address  to  Rabban  Ara,  vicar  of  the  East  {not  **  pa- 
triarch," as  Raynaldus  has  it),  who  waa  a  Nestonaa. 
Ara  answered  with  true  Oriental  devotion  in  1247,  and 
recommended  to  the  pope  the  archbishop  of  Jerasakn 
and  his  brethren  in  Syria,  adding  to  it  a  confessica  vf 
faith  drawn  up  by  the  archbishop  of  Niaibis,  and  HpK^i 
by  two  other  archbishops  and  three  hiahopa,  in  vhidi 
Mary  was  designated  aa  xp^^f^oroKOQ,  This  is  also  the 
nature  of  the  works  of  the  Jacobite  patriarefa  IgpmAtK 
and  of  the  maphrian  John.  Pope  Nicholas  IV,  in  Id!^. 
sent  an  address,  together  with  a  confession  of  fiuth.  u 
patriarch  JabalUha  (1281^1817),  to  which  his  sikc«S!<«. 
Benedict  XI,  obtained  an  answer  in  1304,  in  which  tb^ 
Church  of  Rome  b  called  the  mother  and  teacher  of  a£ 
others,  and  the  pope  the  head  pastor  of  CfaristiasitT. 
From  these  expressions,  and  from  the  accDaipan\-inc 
apparently  orthodox  confession  of  faith,  AsseanaBi  ci^)- 
cludes  that  Jaballaha  connected  himself  with  the 
ish  Church.  However  true  this  infereooe  may- 
been  of  Jaballaha^s  individual  opinions,  they  oevtMiC} 
exercised  no  influence  over  his  fidlowen.  At  the  he- 
ginning  of  the  14th  century  pope  John  XXII 
vigorous  effort  for  the  total  suppression  of  the  ^ 
rians.  He  sent  letters  to  the  patriarch  of  Jerusak 
the  subject  (AD.  1326).  By  this  time  both  Nestociau- 
and  Jacobites  (who  held  the  Eutychian  hereer  ilkat 
there  was  but  one  nature  in  Christ)  had  exdnaire  es- 
tablishments. In  the  pope's  letter  it  b  stated  that  bsci 
these  sects  "  hahentes  iUic  dbtinctas  ecdesias^  in  qoifaaa 
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errorea  et  baereses  hujusmodi,  non  sine  magnis  SQaram 
et  muttonim  alioram  animaram  periculis  publice  dog- 
matiMnU"  Tbe  patfiarcb  is  acconiingly  uiged  to  ex- 
terminate them.  On  the  other  band,  during  the  pon- 
tificate of  Eugenios  IV,  in  1445,  a  number  of  Nestorians 
residing  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  together  with  their 
metropolitan,  Timothy  of  Tarsus,  were  induced  by  the 
missionary  archbishop  Andreas  to  join  the  Romish 
Church.  A  more  enduring  reunion  took  place  in  the 
16th  century ;  the  Nestorians  were  already  greatly  re- 
duced in  numbers,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Chris- 
tians of  Su  Thomas  in  India,  were  all  restricted  again 
within  the  limits  of  the  mountains  of  Kdrdistan.  The 
patriarchate  had  become  hereditary,  the  nephew  suc- 
ceeding the  uncle  in  that  office.  At  the  death  of  pa- 
triarch Simeon  in  1561,  his  nephew,  Bar  Mama,  with 
the  aid  of  the  only  remaining  metropolitan,  Ananj^u, 
assumed  tbe  office.  The  three  remaining  bishops  of 
Arbela,  Salmas,  and  Aderbijan  (which  in  themselves 
were  sufficient  to  elect  a  patriarch),  assembled  a  num- 
ber of  priests,  monks,  et&,  at  Mosul,  and  elected  John 
8ulaca,  monk  or  abbot  of  the  convent  of  Hormuzd, 
as  patriarch.  In  order  to  give  their  patriarch  an  ad- 
vantage over  Simeon  Denha  Bar  Mama,  they  sent  him 
to  Rome  to  be  ordained.  On  his  return  he  was  made 
prisoner  in  Amid  (Diarbekir),  at  the  instigation  of  his 
rival,  according  to  Assemani,  and  killed  in  prison.  An- 
other was  at  once  appointed  in  hb  place,  and  matters 
continued  thus  for  about  one  hundred  years.  Simeon 
Denha,  however,  sustained  by  those  Nestorians  who 
had  remained  true  to  their  Church,  did  not  surrender 
liis  office,  but  retained  it  until  his  death  in  1559,  when 
his  adherents  appointed  another,  who,  as  well  as  his 
successors  after  him,  took  the  name  of  Eliaa.  Among 
them  was  one  who,  at  the  request  of  pope  Paul  Y,  sent, 
in  1607  and  1609,  orthodox  confessions  of  faith  to  Rome, 
and  in  a  synod  held  a  short  time  before  bis  death  at 
Amid  (in  1617)  submitted  to  the  pope's  requisitions. 
The  union  which  resulted  was,  however,  disturbed  again 
by  his  successors.  At  last,  in  1684,  pope  Innocent  XI 
appointed  a  patriarch,  who  resided  in  Amid  (Diarbekir), 
as  his  successors  afterwards  did,  and  took  the  name  of 
Joseph,  which  they  have  retained.  Since  then  there  is  a 
imtriarch  of  the  Chaldaeans  (Nestorians  who  have  united 
with  the  Church  of  Rome)  who  is  named  Joseph,  and  re- 
sides at  £1-Knshmur,  Mosul  (in  the  convent  of  St.  Hor- 
misdas);  while  there  is  another  for  the  Nestorians,  called 
Simeon,  who  claims  also  to  be  the  "  patriarch  of  the  Chal- 
clsans."  He  resides  in  the  mountains  of  Kiirdistan,  near 
Julamerk.  The  present  Chaldiean  community  in  the 
£ast-TComposed  of  converts  from  the  Nestorians  to  the 
papacy— may  be  set  down  as  not  exceeding  20,000  souls, 
scattered  from  Diarbekir  to  the  frontiers  of  Persia,  and 
from  the  borders  of  Tyari  to  Bagdad — a  district  which 
once  contained  a  vast  Nestorian  population.  Many  of 
these  **  Chaldieans*'  sigh  for  a  reform  in  their  Chulrch. 
The  Chaldsean  portion  of  Nestorians,  i.  e.  the  Romanized 
Nestorians,  are  governed  by  a  patriarch  and  six  bish- 
ops, but  these  have  lately  been  pensioned  by  the  Prop- 
aganda, the  patriarch  receiving  a  yearly  salary  of 
20,000  piastres,  or  £200,  and  the  bishops  sums  varying 
from  2000  to  8000  piastres  each.  Through  the  influ- 
ence  of  the  French  embassy  in  1845,  Mar  Zeya  obtained 
a  firman  from  Constantinople  acknowledging  him  as 
patriarch  of  the  Chaldeans.  This  was  the  first  recog- 
nition by  the  Ottoman  Porte  of  the  new  community. 
Dut  the  patriarch  soon  discovered  that  his  functions 
were  virtoally  exercised  by  the  Propaganda.  He  grew 
iveary  of  the  interference  of  the  Latin  missionaries,  and 
resisted  their  demands.  Various  charges  were  brought 
against  him  in  consequence,  and  he  was  summoned  to 
Kome  to  answer  (or  himself.  He  chose  rather  to  resign 
his  office,  and  was  succeeded  in  1846  by  Mar  Ytlsef.  In 
effect,  the  Chaldieans  have  no  longer  an  independent 
existence.  They  are  a  section  of  the  Romish  Church, 
their  connection  with  which,  while  on  the  one  hand  it 
bas  introduced  among  them  schools  and  education  after 


the  European  manner,  has  on  the  other  infected  them 
with  deeper  superstitions;  and  the  only  benefit  which 
they  have  derived  from  a  change  of  name  and  commun- 
ion is  the  promise  of  political  protection  from  France, 
with  occasional  presents  of  ecclesiastical  vestments,  pict- 
ures of  saints,  and  rosaries — "  Gifts,"  says  Mr.  Badger, 
**  which  they  know  not  how  to  use,  and  show  no  dbpo- 
sition  to  learn."  It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  notwith- 
standing the  number  of  the  Church  rituals,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  country  over  which  they  are  scattered,  there  is 
a  striking  uniformity  in  aU  the  copies  now  in  use  both 
among  the  Nestorians  and  ^  Chaldceans,"  except  when; 
these  latter  have  omitted  parts  of  the  original  text,  or 
altered  it  to  suit  their  present  conformity  with  Rome. 
The  only  way  of  accounting  for  this  coincidence  is  af- 
forded by  the  operation  of  that  canon  which  made  it 
obligatory  upon  all  the  metropolitans  and  bishops  to 
appear  in  person  or  by  proxy  to  testify  of  their  faith 
and  obedience  before  the  catholicos — that  is,  the  patri- 
arch. Yet  it  appears  that  there  is  no  standard  confes- 
sion of  faith — nothing  entitled  to  be  considered  a  ^*m- 
bol  of  the  doctrines  held  by  this  community.  See  Chal- 
DJEAN8 ;  Nestorian  Monastics. 

lY.  The  Christians  of  St,  Thomas^  in  East  India,  arc 
a  branch  of  the  Nestorians.  They  are  named  after  the 
apostle  Thomas,  who  is  supposed  to  have  preached  the 
Gospel  in  that  country.  It  is  probable  also  that  dur- 
ing the  persecution  in  Persia  a  number  of  CbristianB 
emigrated  to  India.  A  bishop  and  priest,  it  ia  said, 
went  in  345  from  Jerusalem  to  Malabar.  Cosmas  In- 
dicopleustes  (in  the  6th  century,  about  530)  speaks  of  n 
Church  in  Malabar.  At  Calliana  there  was  a  bishop  or- 
dained in  Persia,  and  in  the  island  of  Ceylon  a  Church 
with  a  presbyter,  deacon,  eto.,  also  ordained  in  Persia, 
but  these  served  simply  for  the  Persian  merchants  in  the 
island,  the  inhabitants  not  being  Christians.  About  570 
Bud,  the  presbyter,  visited  the  churches  of  India  as 
periodeutes  (an  office  still  existing  among  the  Nesto- 
rians ;  see  Assem.  Bibl.  Or.  iii,  219),  but  Jesujab  of  Adia- 
bene  (patriarch,  850-860)  complidned  in  his  letters  to 
Simeon,  the  metropolitan  of  Persia,  that  through  hw 
fault  and  that  of  his  predecessors  the  churches  of  India 
were  in  a  very  bad  state  (it  was  patriarch  Timotheus 
who  first  gave  them  a  metropolitan  [see  below]),  and 
that  Christianity  had  almost  died  out  in  Korasean.  He 
commanded  the  readers  no  longer  to  obey  their  bishop, 
who  was  deposed  by  a  synod  of  Seleucia,  and  to  elect  a 
new  one  to  be  sent  to  him  for  ordination.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  Christianity  spread  thence  into  China,  and  a 
stone  monument  discovered  there  (whose  authenticity 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  reasonable- ground  to 
doubt)  testifies  to  the  success  of  the  Nestorian  Church 
from  the  time  of  its  introduction  under  Jesujab  of  Ga- 
dala  in  636-781.  Salibazacha  (patriarch,  714-726)  ap- 
pointed the  first  metropoli  tan  of  China.  About  the  'same 
time  there  were  also  metropolitans  appointed  to  Herat 
and  Samarcand.  Nestorianism  spread  subsequently  also 
into  Tartary. 

But  to  return  to  the  Nestorians  of  St.  Thomas.  Thev 
first  attained  to  a  metropolitanate  in  the  8th  century. 
The  first  incumbent  of  the  office  was  patriarch  Timo- 
theus (A.D.  778-820),  and  since  then  their  bishops  also 
have  been  immediately  appointed  by  the  patriarchs. 
They  secured  from  the  different  governments  great 
privileges,  which  date  chiefly  from  the  beginning  of  the 
9th  century.  This  and  their  great  increase  in  numbers 
led  them  to  estabHsb  a  state  and  to  elect  a  king,  after 
the  death  of  which  their  little  kingdom  fell  into  sub- 
jection to  the  emperor  of  Cochin-China.  In  consequence 
of  the  quarrels  of  the  Indian  princes  with  each  others- 
quarrels  of  which  the  Mohammedans  knew  how  to  take 
advantage — ^they  were  gradually  much  oppressed,  and 
in  1502  they  were  induced  to  offer  the  crown  to  the  re- 
nowned Vasoo  de  Gama,  who  had  landed  on  their  shores. 
Their  connection  with  the  patriarch  of  the  Nestorians 
appears  to  have  soon  come  to  an  end.  About  1 120-1130 
their  spiritual  chief  is  said  to  have  gone  to  Constanti- 
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nople  for  the  puipoM  of  being  made  biahop,  u 
to  Rome.  In  iftir-timeB  the  Indian  churthes  were  re- 
duced lu  >  very  email  number,  only  one  deacon  remain- 
ing, who  held  (11  eccleeiutical  offices.  On  this  account 
Georgius  and  JoBqAus  were  Knt  in  1490  to  the  NeMo- 
riui  patriircb  l^meon  to  ask  him  to  give  them  a  bishop. 
They  were  both  ordsined  prie^Lt,  and  the  two  monks, 
Thomas  and  John,  sent  back  with  them  u  bishops. 
John  remained  in  India,  settling  at  Ctanganor,  but 
Thomas  soon  neat  back  again.  Patiiareh  Kliss  (.f  ia02) 
instituted  three  monks,  Jaballaha  as  the  metrepolitan, 
Jacob  anil  Denha  aa  bishcpe,  and  «ent  tbem  with  Thomas 
to  India.  They  found  Mar  John  still  alive,  and  stated  that 
thef  discovered  30,000  Christian  families,  distributed  in  . 
twenty  provinces;  later  Portuguese  authorities  roitricc 
thenunibertolt>,OOOrauiilieL   Thtw  gradually  declined, 

place  themselves  under  the  prulection  of  Portugal,  of- 
fering to  recognise  king  Emmanuel  as  their  only  ruler. 
This  led  to  their  ruin,  for  they  were  then  treated  worse 
than  ever  by  the  native  princes,  and  aflerwarda  op- 
presaed  by  the  Portuguese.    Papal  enjissories — namely, 

to  the  pope  by  violence  and  cunning.  The  archbishop 
of  Goa,  Alexius  Mei>ei(q.  v.),  obliged  them  to  recognise 


tbedi 


IS  of  Ih 


d  held  in  1599  al 


thai  bnt  few  communities,  and  those  lost  in  the  moun- 
twiis,  remained  true  to  the  faith  of  their  lorebthen 
{comp.ilaniien,  IliiL  Iff  ChrittiimChurciei  and  Stcti, 
p.  99). 

Two  centuries  had  elapsed  withoat  any  particular 
iaformation  concerning  the  Nestorian  Christians  in  the 
interior  of  India.  It  was  doubted  by  many  if  they 
were  still  in  eiisteuce,  when  they  were  visited  by  Dr. 
Claudius  Buebanan  in  IK07.  He  found  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Travancore  the  Syrian  metropoUtan  and  bis 
clei^.  They  were  much  deprcoeci,  but  they  still 
numbered  fifly-Sve  churches.  They  mode  use  of  the 
liturgy  of  Antioch,  in  the  Syrian  language.  They  had 
many  old  and  valuable  copiea  of  the  Scriptures.  One 
uf  these,  a  Syrian  manuscript  of  high  antiquity,  they 
presented  to  Dr.  Buchanan,  by  whom  it  was  placed  in 
the  university  library  at  Cambridge.  He  describes  [be 
doctrines  of  the  Syrian  Christians  as  few  in  number,  but 
pure,  and  agreeing  in  essential  points  with  those  of  the 
Church  of  England.  There  were  then,  he  computed, 
!O0,O0O  Syrian  Christians  in  the  south  of  India,  beaidcs 
the  Indians  who  speak  the  Malabar  language,  and  are 
subject  to  the  Church  of  Home.  Dr.  Buchanan  thus 
describes  the  appearance  of  Har  Diouysius  the  metn>- 
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was  dressed  in  a  vestiDent  of  datk-mt 
hung  from  his  neck,  aad  ht> 
his  girdle.  Oc  pablic 
itic,  nod  a  masfiu 
,  robe  IS  tnruwn  over  his  imder  gament ;  and  in  his  h^ 
he  bears  the  crosier,  or  pastoral  Maid  He  ii  a  dkb  o( 
highly  respectatde  chaiacter  in  hia  Chorch  ;  aniBen 
Cut  his  piety,  and  for  the  attention  be  devnta  to  hii 
sacred  functions"  Later  visitors  speak  in  kss  ghrvii^: 
,  terms  of  this  interesting  people.  Their  gcncjal  ignc 
I  ranee  seems  to  have  been  much  greater  than  Dr_  Buchau- 
j  an  was  led  to  suppose,  and  they  c^iserre  sapentitkiB 
with  which  he  dues  not  appear  to  have  been  ntade  ae- 
qnainted.  But  in  IttoB,  almost  simnltaDeoaslT  with  thr 
I  restoration  of  the  patriarchate  of  the  Chakd^ana.  tbOH 
I  aubject  to  the  Romish  Church  threw  off  tbe  yoke  « 
of  hatred  towards  the  Jesuits.  The  barefooted  Baraa- 
biles  have,  in  recent  limes,  heen  trying  with  hhr  naJ 
than  Bucceas  to  bring  them  again  inin  the  Komish  om- 
miuimn.  The  Christians  of  St.  Thomas  mn  stiD  nn- 
sidcred  to  number  about  70,000,  foming  an  iDdeixBlem 
state  under  Ihe  piuteclorau  of  Great  Britain,  and  gnr- 
emed  by  their  priests  and  elden.  They  honor  tbe  mem- 
ory of  Theodore  and  Neslorias  in  their  Syrian  litm)^. 
and  adhere  to  the  Neslorian  patriarnha.     Sec  Chkis- 

Bendes  these  Neetorians.  there  are  yet  Kane  300,0ffil 
Jacobites  around  the  coasts  of  Bfalabar  and  Travaiwan- 
Theae  appear  to  have  gone  there  only  tiiux  tbe  I61I1 

action  against  Rumanlsm.  The  Jacobite  patiiareh  sen 
(iregory  of  Jerusalem  as  metropoUtan  to  India;  the 
ofSce  of  maphrian  was  afterwards  held  smccMiveh-  br 
Andreas,  Banlius,  John,  aud  Thomas,  who  in  1709' ad 
1720  wrote  to  the  Jacubite  patriareh  Ignatii:^.  in  hi* 
last  letter,  among  other  intunnalion,  he  ttatea  ikai  in 

politan  by  patiiareh  Klias,  and  whom  be  recrivnl  be- 
cause he  recognised  two  natures  and  two  persnn*  in 
Christ,  had  unce  been  discovered  by  him  to  bv  a  heietk 
(Nestorian).  Anterior  conversions  to  Jacobitisin  as  wtd 
as  the  exislence  of  anterior  Jacobiie  comnHiniiiea  ■■ 
India  appear  doubtfuL  To  this  most  he  artded  that 
there  are  said  to  be  four  Jacobite  bisbops  in  India,  ow 
of  whom  resides  in  Cochin-China.     See  Jaiubit^ 

V.  We  now  return  to  the  JfaloriamM  0/  Ptriia  and 
the  neighboring  countiiea.  like  the  Cfalistiaia  of  ^ 
Thomas,  these  too  had  perished  from  the  knovkdge  U 
Evropeon  Christendom,  and  their  exiotence  had  b« 
almost  foi^utten  when  the  misuonaiy  enterpriie  of  (br 
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I  PiDteaUnt  chorchM  igup  bronicht  them 
into  notice.  AtuntioD  was  puticuUrly  called  to  Ihrm 
in  IttSO  bv  MesHis.  Smith  and  Dwif^hl,  miaaionariea  of 
the  Amentan  Board  of  Commwione™  for  Foreign  Mi»- 
»ion^  who,  while  on  an  eiploring  miasioEarj-  tour, 
visited  the  Neploriant  They  embodied  their  observa- 
tioni  in  a  publication  entitled  Sfiearcka.  From  this 
aource  siid  other  works  of  Badger  (below  quoted),  and 
Dt.  Andereon'B  Orinlai  MitMvmi,  we  deiive  the  fullow- 
ing  BUtemenw;  DiTiiling  the  Turkish  from 

Kdtdistan,  which  inclndca  within 
tions  of  the  ancient  Anyria,  Media,  and  Armenia.  In 
the  moet  inacceesible  part*  of  this  district  the  Neatoriana 
dwell,  about  100,000  strong.  They  are  still  governed 
by  "meliki,''  or  kings,  ch«eii  from  thdr  own  people  by 


untains,  now  called 
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heary  qnilt  for  covering.  On  risinE  they  "Uke  up  their 
beds"  snd  ;nle  ihem  on  a  wooden  frame,  and  spread 
them  down  again  at  night.  The  room  u  lighted  by 
an  opening  in  the  roof,  which  also  serves  fnr  a  chimney ; 
though,  of  course,  Ln  a  very  imperfect  manner,  as  the  in- 
side of  every  dwelling  chat  has  stood  for  any  knglh  of 
lime  beaiB  witnene.     The  upper  part  of  the  walls  and 

ceiling  —  fairly  glitter,  aa  if  they  had  been  paiiiteil 
black  and  varnished,  and  all  articles  of  clothing,  boiika, 
and  household  utenuls  arv  saturated  with  the  smell  of 
creoNte.  The  Boor,  Uke  the  walls,  is  of  earth,  covered 
in  patt  with  cosise  bitbw  mats  and  pieces  of  carpeting; 
and  the  flat  roof,  of  the  same  material,  rests  on  a  layer 
of  sticks,  supported  by  large  beams;  the  mass  above, 
however,  otlen  sifla  through,  and  sometimes  during  a 
heavy  rain  assumes  the  form  of  a  shower  of  mud.  Bad 
as  all  this  may  seem,  the  houses  are  still  worse  in  the 
mountain  disUicts,  such  as  (iawar.  There  they  are 
half  under  ground,  made  ofcobble  stones  laid  up  againM 


of  vaai 

Dwelling  in  these  mountainoua 
recenes,  their  independence  is 
dearly  purchased ;  they  And  it 
dilHcDlt  tu  obtain  a  bare  subeisl- 
ence,  and  many  of  them  are  mis- 
erably poor:  numbers  travel 
abroBd  and  beg  as  a  proresaion. 
Their  fare  is  cosrse  aiid  their 
manners  rude.  During  the  sum- 
mei  many  of  them  descend  to 
ahe  plains  €if  Ortlmiab,  at  the 
foot  of  the  KOrdistan  range,  and 
here  ■  connderable  body  of  Nes- 
torian  Christiana,  estimated  at 
about  10,000,  have  fiited  their 
They  have  a  tradi- 


OD  the  plain  Qve  at  ax  hundred 
yean  aga  It  is  probable  that 
t  hey  were  entirely  swept  away 
rrooi  this  province  during  the 
ileraaWions  of  Timurlaue,  but 
thers  ate  monuroenta  of  their 
resideace  here  at  an  earlier  pe- 
riod.  The  oldest  mooque  in  tbe 
cityof  OtHmiah  was  once  a  Chris- 
tian church.  The  Nestorians  of 
tbe  plain  partake  in  their  man- 
ners of  the  urbanity  of  the  Fer- 
Hans,  and  tbey  themselves  d^ 
nominate  their  fellow-Christiana, 

the  mountaineers,  wild  men.  Though  suffering  oppres- 
sion and  extortion  from  the  Mohammedans,  their  circum- 
Htanca  are  tolerable  for  a  people  in  bondage.  The  coun- 
try ia  fertile,  and  the  industrious  among  Cbem  are  sur- 
rounded with  plenty.  Their  character  is  bold,  generous, 
kind,  and  artl«s.  Oppression  has  not  broken  their  spirit; 
they  are  still  brave  and  restleai,  and,  so  far  as  a  subject 
people  can  be.  independent.  TheNestoriansoftbemODn- 
lains,  with  all  their  rudenen  and  even  ferocity,  possess 
tbe  same  traits  of  kindness  and  generosity.  The  hun- 
pTf  man  will  divide  his  last  morsel  of  bread  with  a 
Btranger,  or  even  with  a  foe.  The  Neslorians  of  ths 
plain,  as  a  matter  of  calculation,  lay  in  liberal  stores  for 
their  poorcountrymen  of KBrdistan, when,  pinched  with 
want,  they  come  down  in  the  winter  to  seek  subsistence. 
In  their  language,  aa  in  Arabic,  the  miseionarita  found 
no  word  for  home ;  and  there  ia  no  need  of  it,  for  the 
thing  Itself  ia  wanting.  The  house  consists  of  one 
laige  room,  and  ia  generally  occupied  by  several  gen- 
erations. In  that  one  room  all  the  worit  of  the  family 
in  performed.  There  they  eat,  and  there  they  sleep. 
The  beds  con^st  of  three  aiticles — a  thick  comforts- 
bU  filled  witb  wool  or  cotton  beneath,  a  pillow,  and  one 


the  slanting  sides  of  the  eicavation,  and  covered  by  a 
conical  roof  with  a  bole  in  the  centre.  They  contain, 
besides  the  family,  all  the  implements  of  husbandry,  tbe 
cattle,  and  the  flocks.    These  last  « 


■"(IS 


tdplao 


which  is 


ig  the  " 


tbe  family.  As  wood  it 
the  climate  severe,  the  animal  heat  of  the  cattle  is  a 
aabetitute  for  fuel,  except  as  sun-baked  cakes  of  manure 
are  used  once  a  day  for  cooking,  as  is  the  practice  also 
on  the  plain.  In  such  housee  the  buffaloes  sometimes 
break  loose  and  flght  furiously,  and  instances  are  nut 
rare  when  they  knock  down  the  poets  on  which  the  roof 
rests,  aiul  thus  buiy  all  in  one  common  ruin.  The  in- 
fluence of  snch  family  arrangements,  even  in  the  moet 
favored  villages  of  the  plain,  on  manners  and  morality 
need  not  be  told.  It  is  equally  evident  that  in  such 
circumstances  peisonsl  tidiness  is  impossible,  though 
few  in  our  favored  land  have  any  idea  of  the  extent  of 
such  untidineaa.  The  total  number  of  tbe  Meatorian 
Christians,  exclusive  of  tbe  Jacobites  or  monophysite 
Syrians,  and  tbe  Chaldeans  or  converts  to  the  Komish 
faith,  was  computed  by  the  American  missionaries,  in 
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■lao  demuid  tToai  Umm  higher  eocleaiBatinl  o«h» 
■iMiiienoc  TroiD  uubmI  tooi,  ercn  fnim  tfanr  iattary. 
The  motber  orihe  ODdidate  fbr  ibe  cpncopBte  or  puris- 
cbala  miut  obaent  the  mdm  abMinetice  wbik  alw  Buria 
Che  inhat.  The  Nouuud  biibop*  do  Dot  defend  IbtM 
pnctice*  rrom  Scripture,  boL  ooJy  u  maUen  of  pcv- 
piiety  (Chii  lestrictkni,  hoireTer,  i>  not  alirain  obiEmd. 
aiid  wu  TtoUled  only  recentl;  by  biibop  Mar  Yohann 
in  1869).  Neither  celibacy  dot  ■bMiixnce  froa  aninal 
food  are  required  of  the  iuTerior  clergy,  mr  da  mDOB- 


nutoriBD  Woman  ai 
tO,(«0:  100,001 


I  Cbild. 


DDDtains,  and  30,000  or 
40,000  in  the  pUin.  L^ter  iraTelleiB  would  mike  Lbe 
figure  a  litlk  Ur|{er,  and  it  ia  now  generally  aCated  u 
160,000. 

The  patriarch  of  (he  NeetAi 
ways  chown  from  the  aame  family,  and  invariably  tikee 
le  of  Shanii 


Simon)  re 


itDi.,. 


village  in  one  of  the 
iiiaecesgible  pirti  of  the 
Kflixliih  moimtaina.  In 
early  times,  a*  we  hit'e 
aeeii,  th«  patriarch  reaidnl 
at  Seleucia;  after  A.D.Vbi 
at  Bigilul ;  later  he  eetab- 
Uahed  him«lf  at  Elkush. 
Sr»c«  the  quarrel  oT  the 
rival  ciiidiilaces  and  the 
defection  of  the  Chalds- 
ana  to  Rome,  about  the 
cloae  of  the  16lh  century, 
the  patriarch  baa  taken 

lie  profeasea  ouly  to  wield 
spiritual  pORer,butamaDg 

is  law,  both  in  mailers 
spiritual  and  lempural. 
Among  the  Xestoriani  of 
Orfimiah   his  power  is 


I  n 


n  Blah  I 


em;  and.being  thus  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  full  exercise  of  his  autliorily,  the 
people  have  become  lax  in  their  regard  for  his  ^iriluil 
ptenigativesi  Mill  they  look  up  lo  him  with  respect  and 
veneration.    The  patriarch  does  not  receive  the  impoai- 

fi.rmed  by  his  iuferiors;  but  all  onlers  of  the  clergy,  from 
the  deacon  tothemelnipoliian.areordaitied  by  him  with 
the  imposition  of  bands.  Under  the  Neitorian  patriarch 
are  eighteeo  bishupe,  four  of  whom  nside  in  the  pror- 
iuce  of  Orflmiab.  A  diocese  varies  in  siie  from  a  ain- 
Kle  village  to  twenty  or  thirty.  The  bishi^  ordain  the 
inferior  clergy,  make  annual  viaitalions,  and  superintend 
the  diocese.  Ilesides  deacons  and  priests,  there  are 
archdeacons,  subJeacons,  and  readers.  The  office  of 
metran,  or  metropolitan,  is  distinct  from  that  of  the 
patriarch,  although,  it  ia  true,  they  are  often  united  in 
the  same  person.  The  canons  of  the  Kestorian  Church 
leqaire  celibacy,  but  only  oftbe  episcopal  order*   They 


The  clergy  are  usually  poor.  They  cultivate  the  grwi 
or  teach  a  few  scholars,  or  gaina  small  pittance  by  B 
riage  fees  and  small  contributioos.  It 
of  surprise  that  some  of  them  can  scaicelv  read.    ' 

of  them  could  merely  chant  their  devotioos  ; 
cieoc  Syriic,  and  even  some  of  the  tnabops  w 
same  predicament.  The  Syriac  Bible  has  ai 
distributed  freely  among  tbcm,  and  the  state  of 
knowledge  is  imptoved.  The  patriarch  leecivei 
nual  contribution,  collected  lor  him  by  the  bi*l) 
seldom  cKceeda  three  hundred  didlars.  The 
agents  leave  no  measures  anlried,  of  forte  oi 
seduce  the  Nestorian  Church  and  even  its  patriardu. 
A  few  years  ago  a  Jeeuit  oSeied  to  the  NeMoriaa  patri- 
arch icn  thousand  dollars,  it  is  said,  on  ooadilioB  thai 
he  would  Bcluiowledge  the  papal  supremacy.  He  madt 
answer  in  the  words  that  Simon  Peter  once  addiessed 
U)  Simon  Magna,  "  Thy  money  perish  with  tbee.'^  i 
mure  adruit  overture  was  ouide  afterwanLi,  tfauugti  witk 
as  little  success,  in  the  offer  to  canonize  Neatorios. 

Keligion,  in  the  proper  sense,  ia  in  a  knr  ooiiditJa&. 
The  vice  of  lying  is  almost  univerad  atnoog  clergy  tai 
Isity ;  intemperance  ia  very  prevalent.  The  Suodav  a 
to  a  great  extent  regarded  only  as  a  holiday,  and  pn- 
faneness  and  some  other  vices  are  very  aimiiiaii.  SliU 
a  venen^le  remnant  exisU  of  a  primitive  Chv^ 
founded,  as  they  invariably  maintain,  not  by  NoAoriDv 
but  in  apostolic  times  by  Thomas  the  Apostle  (<#.v,\ 
Ii  is  beset  with  dangers  on  every  aide.     The  ariifica 

of  ibe  Jesuits  are  unceasing  and  sonKtimea  ii asfnl 

Kecenllya  patriarch  was  brough t over  bv  violence  tAthe 
Church  of  Rome.  On  the  other  hand.' the  HofaamsM- 
dans  attempt  to  proselyte.  Neilorian  girb  are  m  aiiia 
ally  kidnapped  or  decoyed  awsy,  snd  become  the  wiTta 
of  the  folluwen  of  the  false  prophet.  Some  banlcoed 
culprits  apostatize  for  the  cake  of  eecapinj 
but  these  are  all  the  triumphs  of  which  tl 


The  sword  of  the  Moslem  has  not  spared  tbe  KeiDi- 
(ians.  They  are  grievooaly  oppressed  and  ground  down 
with  laxea  and  impoaitiona.   The  Nealoriaita  are  marked 

out  alike  by  religion  and  nationality  aa  victinu  cf  if- 
pression.  However  gtvat  their  wrongs,  they  can  hn^ 
iur  little  redress,  for  a  distant  court  sharea  in  tbe  fiiMf 
der  taken  from  them,  and  believes  its  own  officials  niba- 
than  the  deapiaed  rayahs  whom  they  oppress.  Even 
when  foreign  intervention  proctneB  some  (did  in  their 
favor,  three  tame  otticiais,  in  distant  Or^miah,  are  ai  an 
loss  to  evade  it*  demands.  The  Nestottan  is  ma  al- 
lowed a  place  in  the  baaaar;  he  cannot  engage  in  cub- 


higher 


When 


to  OrAmiah  a  decent  garment  on  a  Nratorian  ivaa 
only  as  it  hail  an  outer  covering  of  rags  to  bide  it. 
kifly  spirit  of  the  mountaineen  in  1843  venUuwl  ti 

"  What  oan  we  do?"  said  they  to  tbe  European  via 
who  inquired  the  cause  of  their  rebellion;  "if  w* 
scend  into  the  plains,  build  villages,  |>lant  vineyards, 
till  the  barren  soil,  we  are  so  overwhelaied  with  L 
tions  and  impootions  of  every  kind  that  oar  li 
thongh  blessed  of  God,  is  of  no  profll  to  ounelTea. 
we  uke  itfi^  in  the  ntountains,  even  tten  we  an 
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ble  every  year  to  be  hanted  like  partridges.  Sach  is 
our  lot ;  but  God  is  merciful.''  Mr.  Badger,  wbo  visited 
the  Kiirds,  on  behalf  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Chris- 
tiau  Knowledge,  relates  that  as  he  passed  through  Mar- 
den,  a  village  on  one  of  the  summits  of  the  mountain 
range,  in  1843,  he  saw  in  the  market-plaoe  several  hu- 
man heads  rolling  in  the  dust  which  had  been  brought 


lar  is  a  dialect,  cormpted  by  contractions  and  inversions 
and  a  great  number  of  Persian  and  Turkish  wonls. 
Among  their  books  are  some  very  ancient  copies  of  the 
Scriptures  in  Syriaa  Several  of  these  are  at  least  six 
hundred  years  old.  They  also  possess  a  copy  of  the 
N.  T.  which  purports  to  be  fifteen  hundred  years  old. 
These  copies  are  regarded  by  them  with  much  vcuera- 


ill  as  trophies  by  the  soldiers  of  Mohammed  Pasha.  "The   tion,  and  are  used  with  great  care;  they  are  wrapped 


next  day,"  he  says,  *^  I  saw  a  large  number  of  horses, 
asses,  mules,  and  even  cows,  laden  with  booty  taken  from 
the  same  people,  the  K<irds  of  a  neighboring  district. 
Among  these  there  were  loads  of  huouui  heads,  and  a 
number  of  prisoners,  some  of  whom  were  to  be  impaled 
on  the  morrow.  The  collector  of  taxes  in  the  district 
had  embezzled  a  sum  of  money,  and  the  Kftrds  were 
ordered  to  make  good  the  deficiency.  As  they  were  un- 
able or  unwilling  to  comply,  a  troop  of  Albanians  was 
sent  against  them,  who  plundered  the  refractory  villages, 
massacred  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  persons,  and  com- 
mitted other  excesses  too  horrible  to  relate.  Such  is 
Ottoman  rule." 

The  creed  and  practice  of  the  Nestorians  are  more  sim- 
ple and  more  scriptural  than  those  of  the  Greek  or  any 
other  Oriental  Church.  They  entertain  the  deepest 
abhorrence  of  image  worship,  auricular  confession,  and 
purgatory.  Their  doctrinal  tenets  lie  under  suspicion ; 
yex  the  American  missionaries  do  not  hesitate  to  vouch 
for  their  correctness.  Mr.  Perkins  was  sent  out  by  the 
American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  and  lived  among 
them  six  years,  laboring  with  conuderable  success.  "  On 
the  momentous  subject  of  the  divinity  of  Christ,**  he 
says,  ''in  relation  to  which  the  charge  of  heresy  is  so 
violently  thrown  upon  them  by  the  papal  and  other 
Oriental  sects,  their  belief  is  orthodox,  and  scriptural." 
Mr.  Badger  also  judges  favorably  of  their  orthodox}'. 
He  thinks  tbat^  although  in  error  with  respect  to  the 
language  in  which  they  express  their  belief  with  regard 
to  the  second  person  in  the  Trinity,  the  Nestorians  hold, 
nevertheless,  in  efiect  the  true  Catholic  doctrine  as  it  is 
revealed  in  Holy  Scripture,  and  as  it  was  set  forth  by  the 
Council  of  £pheflu8. 

Several  writers  have  lately  made  English  transla- 
tions of  the  Nestorian  rituals.  These  are  so  overlaid 
with  Oriental  figure  and  sentiment  that  to  ascertain 
their  exact  meaning  on  the  points  at  issue  is,  however, 
by  no  means  an  easy  task.  We  make  a  single  extract 
from  a  service  for  the  Holy  Nativity :  "  Blessed  art  thou, 
O  Virgin,  daughter  of  David.  Since  in  thee  all  the 
promises  made  to  the  righteous  have  been  fulfilled,  and 
in  the  race  of  prophecy  has  found  rest;  for  after  a  won- 
derful manner  thou  didst  conceive  as  a  virgin  without 
marriage,  and  in  a  wonderful  way  thou  didst  bring 
forth  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God;  as  it  is  written,  the 
Holy  Spirit  formed  him  in  thee,  and  the  Word  dwelt  in 
him  by  union,  without  conversion  or  confusion,  the 
natures  continuing  to  subsist  unchanged,  and  the  per- 
sons also,  by  their  essential  attributes,  the  divinity  and 
humanity  subsisting  in  one  parsopa  of  filiation.  For 
the  Lord  is  one,  the  power  is  one,  the  denomination 
ruling  over  all  is  one,  and  he  is  the  ruler  and  disposer 
of  all  by  the  mysterious  power  of  his  divinity,  whom 
vre  ought  ever  to  thank  and  worship,  saying,  Blessed 
ia  the  righteous  One  who  clothed  himself  with  Adam's 
[huoumtty],  and  made  him  Lord  in  heaven  and  earth" 
C Badger,  ii,  84).  But  though  the  ritual  does  not  clearly 
develop  the  ChQstological  dogmas,  it  is  certain  that  the 
Nestorian  Church  is  the  onlv  bodv  outside  of  Protea- 
tantism  (excepting  the  Moravians  and  Waldensians) 
^srhich  acknowledges,  as  do  the  churches  which  appeared 
At  the  Reformation,  or  came  out  of  these,  the  iupreme 
authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  holds  no  doctrine 
or  practice  essential  to  salvation  which  may  not  be 
proved  from  Holy  Writ.  Indeed,  the  reverence  in 
'Which  the  Nestorians  hold  the  inspired  volume  has 
made  them  the  fortunate  possessors  of  some  of  the  most 
jmcient  and  valuable  MSS.  in  existence.  Their  ancient 
language  was  the  Syriac,of  which  the  modem  vernacu- 


in  several  covers,  and  when  taken  into  the  hands  are  as 
reverently  kissed  as  the  Jews  do  their  MSS.  of  the 
O.  T.  used  for  syuagogal  8er\'icc.  It  must  not  be  sup- 
posed, however,  that  they  are  the  possessors  of  very 
large  numbers  of  MSS.  Dr.  Grant  found  in  the  library 
of  the  patriarch  not  more  than  sixty  volumes,  all  in 
manuscript,  and  a  part  of  these  wero  duplicates.  In- 
deed, they  have  no  works  of  value,  except  on  devotion- 
al subjects.  Once  an  educated  people,  the  Nestorians 
are  now  perfectly  illiterate.  Very  little  attempt  has 
been  made  to  reduce  the  vernacular  language  to  writ- 
ing, and  the  printing-press  was  unknown  to  them  until 
the  advent  of  the  American  missionaries.  The  only 
books  they  possess  are  the  Church  rituals;  to  be  able 
to  read  these,  and  to  write  fairly,  is  considered  a  high 
education,  and  is  all  that  is  desired,  even  from  candi- 
dates for  holy  orders.  Except  the  priests,  few  or  none 
can  read;  and  even  of  these  but  few  can  do  more 
than  merely  repeat  their  devotions  in  an  unknown 
tongue,  while  neither  they  nor  their  hearers  know  any- 
thing of  the  meaning.  The  N.  T.  is  read  in  the  oltl 
Syriac;  but  this  differs  considerably  from  the  dialect  in 
common  use,  and  it  is  read  withal  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  be  almost  unintelligible.  The  laity  are  regular  in 
attendance  at  church,  where  they  hear  a  liturgy  of 
great  beauty,  partly  chanted  and  partly  mumbled.  Cer- 
tain prayers  are  familiar  to  all  rank»,  and  persons  de- 
voutly disposed  are  often  seen  retiring  to  a  comer  of 
the  church  to  pray  in  secret.  There  is  no  sermon  to 
arouse  reflection  or  to  sustain  faith,  by  impressing  the 
conscience  and  the  understanding;  no  Lecture  to  ex- 
pound the  difficulties  of  Scripture.  Thus  the  main  body 
of  the  Nestorians  are  only  nominal  Christians,  and  such 
they  must  probably  remain  until  more  favored  nations 
come  to  their  relief.  True,  their  religious  principles 
are  more  simple  and  scriptural  than  those  of  other  Ori- 
ental churches,  and  they  are  not  guilty  of  so  many  cor- 
rapt  practices  as  the  Papal  and  Greek  churches.  But 
the  life  and  power  of  Christianity  are  departed  in  a 
large  measure,  and  scarcely  a  symptom  of  spiritual  vi- 
tality was  apparent  when  the  American  missionarieti 
first  met  them.  The  existence  of  such  a  people  for 
seventeen  hundred  years,  among  hostile  nations  ami 
circumstances  so  disastrous,  is  a  matter  of  astonish- 
ment; and  their  own  preservation,  too,  of  so  much  of 
the  pure  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  as  they  still  retain 
is  remarkable.  Their  liturgical  books  recognise  seven 
sacraments,  but  confession  is  infrequent,  if  not  altogether 
disused.  Marriage  is  dissoluble  by  the  sentence  of  the 
patriarch;  communion  is  administered  in  both  kinds; 
and  although  the  language  of  the  liturgy  plainly  im- 
plies the  belief  of  transubstantiation,  yet  it  is  said  not 
to  be  popularly  held  among  them.  The  fasts  are  strict, 
and  of  very  long  duration,  amounting  to  very  nearly 
one  half  the  entire  year.  They  pray  for  the  dead,  but 
are  said  to  reject  the  notion  of  purgatory.  Monasteries 
and  convents  do  not  exist  among  this  branch  of  the 
Nestorians.    ^  Thev  have  no  relics  such  as  are  common 

•  

in  the  Church  of  Rome,"  says  Mr.  Badger  {Xestoriatu 
and  their  Ritual^  ii,  186),  yet  **  they  believe  the  remains 
of  the  martyre  and  saints  to  be  endowed  with  super- 
natural virtues;"  and  they  invoke  the  Virgin  and  the 
saints,  asking  for  their  prayers  to  Christ.  They  have 
no  pictures  or  images  in  their  churches,  and  are  much 
opposed  to  the  use  of  them.  The  only  symbol  among 
them  is  a  plain  Greek  cross,  which  they  venerate  high- 
ly. The  sign  of  the  cross  is  used  in  bi^[>tism  and  in 
prayer ;  a  cross  is  engraved  over  the  low  entrances  of 
their  churches,  and  kissed  by  those  who  enter,  and  the 
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priests  cany  with  them  a  small  silver  cross,  which  is 
often  kissed  by  the  people.  They  are  very  scrupulous 
respecting  their  religious  ceremonies  and  fasts.  Many 
Nestorians  would  rather  die  than  violate  their  periodi- 
cal fasts,  yet  are  they  very  far  from  Protestant  in  their 
ideas  respecting  their  daily  life ;  even  their  most  intel- 
ligent ecclesiastics  seem  to  have  hardly  any  idea  of  the 
meaning  of  regeneration.  Indeed,  the  Nestorians,  take 
them  as  a  whole  class,  are  ignorant  and  superstitions; 
lying,  profanity,  and  intemperance  are  common  vices. 

VI.  Missions  among  the  Nestorians, — Probably  no 
Christian  mission  in  modern  times  has  been  so  satis- 
factorily conducted,  or  so  decidedly  happy  in  its  influ- 
ences and  results,  as  that  among  the  Nestorians,  in 

>  all  its  branches.  British  and  American  missionaries 
have  labored  among  the  Nestorians  since  the  year  1833. 
The  mlasionaries  sent  forth  by  the  American  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  were  the  first 
of  Protestant  missionaries  to  occupy  the  field,  and  it 
is  generally  conceded  that  their  labors  have  met  thus 
for  with  a  success  beyond  the  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions, proving  clearly  that  these  efforts  for  the  evangeli- 
zation of  the  Nestorians  are  owned  and  blessed  by  the 
great  Head  of  the  Church.  '  The  first  missionary  of  the 
American  Boanl  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions 
was  Mr.  Justin  Perkins,  who  was  taken  from  Amherst 
College,  where  he  was  teaching  at  the  time  of  this  ap- 
pointment. In  the  instructions  given  to  him  the  main 
object  of  the  mission  was  defined  to  be  to  bring  about 
a  change  which  would  "enable  the  Nestorian  Church, 
through  the  grace  of  God,  to  exert  a  commanding  in- 
fluence in  the  spiritual  regeneration  of  Asia."  Con- 
sidering the  past  history  of  Nestorianism,  its  present 
state,  and  the  character  of  the  people  attached  to  it,  it 

*  was  hoped  that,  brought  again  to  a  fuller  knowledge  of 
the  truth,  and  to  feel  the  regenerating  and  sanctifying 
power  of  truth  attended  by  the  influences  of  the  Spirit, 
the  members  of  that  belief  would  again  become,  not  only 
themselves  true  disciples  of  Christ  and  heirs  of  life, 
but  efficient  laborers  in  the  great  work  of  building  up 
Christ*s  kingdom  throughout  the  workL  Mrs.  Perkins 
joined  in  the  work,  and  together  they  studied  the  lan- 
guage and  customs  of  the  people  whom  they  were  to  serve 
until,  in  1835,  Dr.  Grants  a  physician,  of  Utica,  N.  Y., 
joined  them.  Dr.  Grant's  professional  character  served 
to  secure  the  favor  of  the  Persian  governor,  and  the  Nes- 
torian bishops  and  priests  at  once  gave  them  their  cor- 
dial co-operation  in  the  prosecution  of  their  missionary 
labors,  regarding  them  not  as  rivals,  but  as  coadjutors 
with  them  in  a  necessary  work  of  instruction  and  im- 
provement among  the  people.  The  first  thing  which 
these  excellent  men  attempted,  after  having  obtained  a 
mastery  of  the  language,  ancient  and  modem,  was  to 
commence  the  establishment  of  schools.  One,  for  boj's, 
was  opened  in  1836 ;  it  began  in  a  cellar,  with  seven 
pupils.  A  school  for  girls  was  opened  in  1888.  It  com- 
menced with  four  scholars,  taught  by  Mrs.  Dr.  Grant. 
As  the  result  of  her  exertions,  it  is  said  that  "  hers  was 
the  privil^e  of  creating  such  a  public  sentiment  in 
favor  of  the  education  of  woman  that  her  successors 
have  found  the  gates  wide  open  before  them,  and  often 
wondered  at  the  extent  and  permanence  of  the  influ- 
ence she  acquired."  In  1843  the  first  female  boarding- 
school  was  started  by  advice  of  Miss  Fidelia  Fiske,  who, 
after  graduation  at  Mount  Holyoake,  joined  this  mis- 
sion in  1848.  In  this  school,  which  was  established  at 
Orfimiah,  nearly  two  hundred  women  have  been  edu- 
cated, of  whom  about  one  half  were  hopefully  pious. 
Many  of  the  young  women  after  leaving  the  seminary 
have  married  young  men  who  had  been  educated  in  the 
male  seminary.  For  some  years  there  have  been  some 
seventy  schools,  with  about  twelve  to  thirteen  hundred 
pupils  of  both  sexes  in  annual  attendance.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  about  six  thousand  persons  have  learned  to 
read,  most  if  not  all  of  whom  possess  and  read  the  sa- 
cred Scriptures.  A  high  school  at  Orftmiah  (which  is 
the  principal  seat  of  the  American  mission),  opened  and 


presided  over  by  the  late  exoeHent  profe 
for  several  years,  has  been  blessed  in  an  extraoriiiiaij 
manner.  Of  the  many  young  men  who  may  be  con- 
sidered as  graduates,  more  than  two  hundred  and  thv- 
teen  left  the  seminary  hopefidly  pioos.  Of  the  mamy 
others  who  did  not  comf^ete  a  full  ooime  of 
not  a  few  left  it  giving  good  evidence  of  piety; 
better  than  all,  many  of  the  yoimg  men  who  left  tbe 
seminary  are  now  faithful  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  effi- 
cient teachers  in  the  Tillage  schoob,  or  otherwise  osefol 
Christians. 

In  1840  the  first  printing-preas  was  set  np  in  Or^ 
miah  by  the  ingenious  and  efficient  misaoiiary  printer. 
Mr.  Breath,  who  died  in  1861.    The  Ne8i»riaii8»  who 
formeriy  had  no  printed  copiea  of  the  sacred  Scriptazes. 
or  any  part  of  them,  now  have  the  Bible  in  both  the 
ancient  and  vernacular  (languages,  printed  in  peralM 
columns.    Through  the  exertions  of  tbe  mluskmariea 
they  now  have  also  quite  a  literature,  embraciBg^  many 
volumes  of  religious  books  and  tncts,  tof^ber  with 
spelling-books,  geographies,  arithmetics,  etc  A  mootb- 
ly  periodical,  called  The  Ratfs  of  Liffkif  is  pabiished, 
and  read  with  much  delight  by  the  people ;  and  then 
are  now  publishing  two  smaller  periodicals,  cntittpd 
Niffht  of  Toil  and  Signei  Ring.    In  all,  eleven  tbi^H 
sand  volumes  have  been  printed  at  the  miseaon  prem. 
Native  printers  and  bookbinders  have  been  so  wcfl 
trained  that  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Breath  they  bave 
progressed  without  American  help  in  this  direcrioo. 
The  missionaries  have,  from  the  first,  labored  much  m 
the  good  work  of  imparting  the  Gospd  by  onl 
struction  in  Oriimiah,  and  in  the  \-illages  far  and 
Until  1868  all  plans  for  the  forming  of  sepamte  cbmvb- 
es  were  opposed ;  the  missi(»aries  therefore  funaed  no 
churches,  wisely  preferring  to  promote  tbe  regeiien- 
tion  of  the  national  churches — a  good  work  and  noble 
in  purpose;  but  finding  by  experience  tbst  tbe  (Ai 
Church,  as  such,  could  not  be  reformed,  or,  ns  Dr.  An- 
derson has  it,  **  that  the  dead  Church  could  not  be  gjs^- 
vanized  into  spiritual  life"  (ii,  812),  it  wms  at  last  deter- 
mined that  all  who  sought  the  higher  life,  and  foond  it 
in  the  national  Church,  should  form  reonionson 
tolic  basis.    There  are  now  of  sach  societies  sevesiteeaL 
with  seventy-three  congregations,  and  seven  botidred 
and  nxty-seven  members.    The  attempt  at  sepaEataun 
from  the  national  Church  has  resulted  in  tbe  fonaBatinn 
of  a  High-Church  party,  supported  by  Anglican  Hijrb- 
Churchmen.    The  Church  of  England  has,  bofwever, 
refused  to  sendnnissionaries  into  this  field,  and  the  only 
injury  done  by  this  movement  to  the  American  niaBaa 
work  is  the  delay  which  it  has  caused  in  bringing  tbe 
independent  societies  into  self-sapporting 
There  are  no  doubt  many  others  who  are  tmly 
though  they  receive  the  sacraments  in  tbe 
churches.    Indeed,  the  missionaries  preach  much  in  tbe 
national  churches,  and  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  pa- 
triarch and  of  many  priests.    It  can  certainly  be 
ed  that  the  Gospel  is  now  preached  among  tbe 
people  not  by  the  missionaries  only.   When  tbe  mi 
was  commenced  the  ecclesiastics  were  not  preacbersw 
and  their  public  rdigioos  services  were  not  pcearbinc 
services.     But  bishops  and  priests  have  been  popila  in 
the  schools,  and  bishops  and  priests  have  felt  tbe  focve 
of  truth — ^have  become  new  creatures  in  Christ  Jesaa^ 
and  are  now,  in  some  cases,  xealoas  and  impreaaire 
preachers.    And  some  young  men  who  have  been  eds- 
cated  at  the  seminaxy,  and  have  become  apparently  de- 
voted  Christians,  have  been  ordained  by  the  bisbope  et 
their  Church,  and  are  thus  fully  introdnoed  into  tb« 
work  of  the  muiistry.    The  patriarch  baa  at  tiniea  op> 
posed,  and  some  of  the  bishops,  in  1867,  prohibited  tb« 
pious  helpers  of  the  mission  from  preaching  in  tbcw 
dioceses;  but,  to  a  great  extent,  the  whole  field  is  ami 
has  been  open  to  them,  and  among  them  are  soodm  who 
make  extensive  tours,  not  only  on  the  plain,  but  in  tbe 
mountain  districts,  as  zealous  and  able  eva&s^listA. 
Take  it  all  in  all,  the  infiuenoe  of  the  missioii  apua.  iIm 
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condition  and  morals  of  the  people  has  been  most  salu- 
tary. Thej  have  readily  imbibed  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tian civilization,  and  faithfully  observed  ail  the  precepts 
of  the  GospeL  The  influence  of  spiritual  religion  upon 
the  pupils  and  their  friends  b  manifest  in  all  their  daily 
walks  in  life,  and  their  example  is  making  a  deep  im- 
pression on  those  who  have  not  yet  been  made  objects 
of  religious  instruction.  The  schools  that  have  been 
organized  in  the  villages  now  help  to  support  them- 
selves ;  the  mission  having  made  it  a  rule  to  furnish  no 
teacher,  except  in  new  villages,  where  a  part  of  the 
support  was  not  assumed  by  the  people.  In  the  year 
1861  upwards  of  five  himdred  dollars  were  contributed 
for  the  support  of  missions,  and  since  then  the  sum  has 
considerably  increased.  The  missionary  zeal  is  grow- 
ing constantly,  and  the  Nestorians  are  anxious  to  be- 
come the  beuers  of  the  truth  to  other  Asiatic  peoples. 
At  the  annual  convention  of  helpers  and  representatives 
of  the  Nestorian  churches  held  in  Oct.,  1867,  a  demand 
was  made  for  special  mission  fields;  and  in  1870  the 
mission  resolved  that  they  considereid  it  a  duty  urged 
upon  them  to  embrace  at  once  within  their  efforts  the 
Armenians  and  the  Mussulman  sects  of  Central  Persia; 
and  they  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Board  would 


heartily  endorse  their  action,  and  help  them  to  carry  it 
out  without  delay.  The  Board  approving  such  a  step, 
the  Nestorians  have  since  labored  among  the  Armenians 
in  Russia,  and  the  same  people  at  Tabriz,  Hamadan  (the 
ancient  EcbaUna),  Teheran,  Ispahan,  in  Persia,  and  the 
numerous  villages  in  the  intervening  regions — descend- 
ants, to  a  great  extent,  of  Armenians  carried  captive, 
in  1605,  from  the  regions  of  Ararat  by  shah  Abbas  the 
Great. 

Since  the  autumn  of  1870  the  Nestorian  mission  has 
passed  from  the  control  of  the  American  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  Foreign  Missions  to  the  care  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  work  so  gloriously  begun  will  be  prosecuted  by 
that  body  with  equal  zeal  and  success.  This  mission, 
being  on  the  western  borders  of  Persia  and  the  eastern 
borders  of  Turkey,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Moham- 
medan world,  and  on  the  dividing  line  of  its  two  great 
sects,  the  Sunies  and  SkiiteSj  certainly  occupies  a  posi- 
tion of  transoendant  importance.  We  insert  below  a 
table  from  Dr.  Anderson's  work  on  Oriental  Misnons  (ii, 
498^),  showing  the  laborers  emploj'ed,  etc 

VII.  Pi-obable  Origin  of  the  Nestorian  People.-^We 
have  seen  above  that  the  Nestorians  claim  to  have 


MISSION  TO  THE  NESTORIANS. 


OrdaliMd  MlwiooariM. 


*  Jusihi  Perkins,  D.D. . . . 

*  Albert  L.  Holladay 

*  William  R.  Stockiug  .. . 

*  Willard  Jones. 

*  A.  H.  Wright,  M.D 

*Abel  K.  Hinsdale 

•Colby  C. Mitchell 

*  James  Lyman  Merrick. 
Thomas  Laurie,  D.D 

*  David  T.  Stoddard 


I    *  Joseph  G.  Cochrnn , 

I    George  W.  Coan 

*  Samnol  A.  Rhea. . . , 


*  Edwin  H.  Crane. , 


*  Thomas  L.  Ambrope 
John  H.Shedd 


*  Amherst  L.  Thompfon . 

Benjamin  Labaree. 

Henry  N.Cobb 


WiTW  of  HiMloDaiiM. 


Mrs.  Charlotte  Perkins . . . 
Mirs.  Anne  T.  Holladay. . . . 
Mrs.  Jerasha  R.  Stocking. 

Mrs.  Miriam  Jones 

Mrs.  Catharine*  A.  Wright . 

*  MrflL  Sarah  C.'  Hiusdaie! . 
•Mrsl  EliMAl'Mltcheli; ! '. 

*  Mrs.  Emma  Merrick 

*  Mra.  Martha  V.  Laurie. ! . 


TliiM  <tf  Satmciag, 


*  Mrs.  Harriet  Stoddard . . 
Mrs.  Sophia  D.  Stoddard. 


Mrs.  Deborah  W.  Cochran. 
Mrs.  Sarah  P.  Coan 


* Mi-8.  Martha  Ann  Rhea. 
Mrs.  Sarah  Jane  Rhea. . . . 


*Mrs.  Ann  E.  Crane  [after- ) 
wards  Mrs.  P.  O.  Powers]  J 


Mrs.  Sarah  Jane  Shedd. . . . 
Mrs.  Esther  K  Thompson. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  E.  Labaree. 
Mrs!  MaViida  E.'Cohb.* V.l. 


Missionary  Physicians. 


*  Asahel  Grant,  M.D. 


•  F.  N.  H.  Young,  M.D.. 
T.  L.VanNordeu,M.D 


*  Mrs.  Judith  a  Grant. 


Mrs.  Mary  M.  Van  Norden. 
Assistant  Missionaries, 


*  Edwin  Breath. 


Mrs.  Sarnh  Ann  Breath 

'Miss  Fidelia  Fiske 

Miss  Catharine  A.  Myers  \ 

Csfterwards  Mrs. Wright]  j  ' 

Miss  Mnry  Snsan  Rice 

*Mii>s  Martha  Ann  Harris ) 

[afterwards  Mrs.  Rhea]  i  ' 
Miss  Aura  Jeannette  Beach. . 
•Miss  Harriet  N.  Crawford.. . 
Miss  Nancy  Jane  Dean , 


November,  1836. 
November,  1835. 
Jnne  7, 18S7. 
June  7, 1837. 
Jnne  7, 1887. 
June  7, 1887. 
November  17, 1839. 
November  17, 183». 
July  80, 1840. 
Jnne  14, 1843. 
Jnne,  1841. 
Jnne,  1841. 
Jnne,  1841. 
June,  1841. 
December,  1848. 
December,  1848. 
November  11, 1848. 
November  11, 1848. 
Jnne  14, 1848. 
Jnne  14,1848. 
Jane  86, 1851. 
September  87, 1847. 
September  87, 1848. 
October  IB,  1848. 
October  18, 1849. 
Jnne  86, 1851. 
July  1, 1868. 
October  86, 1860. 
October  80, 1868. 

October  80, 1858. 

November  87, 1S6R. 
November  11, 1)^59. 
November  11, 1850. 
July  8, 1800. 
July  8, 1860. 
October  85, 1800. 
October  85*  1860. 
October  85, 1800. 
October  85»  1860. 


October  16, 18S& 
October  16, 1886. 
October  86, 1860. 
October  6, 1S66. 
October  6, 1866. 


November  7, 1840. 
October  13, 1840. 
Jnne  14, 1843. 

Jnne  14, 1848. 

November  SO,  1847. 

Jnly  1,1868. 

July  8, 1860. 
Jnly  8, 1860. 
October  19, 1868. 


Time  of  LMTinff. 


May  88, 1869. 

,  1867. 

Spring,  1846. 
Spring,  1846. 
Jnne,  1868. 
June,  1853. 

Winter,  1844 
'January  4, 1866. 
August,  1860. 

*  December  86, 1842. 
October  81, 1844. 

*  June  87,1841. 
•July  12, 1841. 
Snmmer,  1846. 
Snmmer,  1846. 
November  10, 1844. 

*  December  16, 1848. 
•January  86,1857. 
*Angn8t8,1848. 
Jnly,  1868. 
•November  2, 1871. 


•September  2, 1866. 

*  September  16, 1S57. 
May,  1869. 

•  Augnst  87, 1864. 

November,  1867. 

Angnst,  18ei. 
,  1870. 

•Angnst  26, 1860. 
Summer,  1861. 


Autumn,  1868. 
Autumn,  1868. 


•April  84, 1844. 
•January  14,1839. 
Summer,  1863. 


•November  18,1801. 
Snmmer,  1862. 
July  16, 1868. 

August,  1859. 

•September  16, 1857. 

September,  1868. 
May,  1866. 


Hie  Mterlsk  (*)  pIiMd  before  ft  name  denotee  that  the  pereoo  !■  deceaacd.    When  plaoad  before  a  dattf  in  the  rtgbt  hand  eolnmn,  It  denotea  that  tba 
p«non  dtod  of  M«  time  tJktrt  iudieaUdf  and  in  the  field. 
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■  been  early  instructed  in  Christian  truths.  Dr.  Grant,  a 
learned  American  missionary,  has  recently  put  forth  an 
argument  to  show  that  the  Nestoriaus  are  the  descend- 
ants of  the  lost  tribes  of  IsraeL  He  cites  as  proof  of  his 
theory  their  Jewish  physiognomy,  the  frequency  of 
those  proper  names  which  occur  in  the  Old  Testament, 
the  peculiarities  of  their  customs,  and  other  points  of  re- 
semblance. His  proofs  are  not  regarded  as  satisfactory 
by  his  oo-mLssionaries,  nor  by  Mr.  Badger,  who  contests 
his  facts.  It  is  a  question,  however,  of  detail  and  re- 
search, and  we  can  only  here  make  mention  that  such 
a  theory  of  their  origin  is  espoused,  and  refer  to  Dr. 
Grant's  and  Mr.  Badger's  writings.  One  ser^'ice  of  the 
Nestorian  Church  certainly  partakes  much  more  of  a 
Jewish  than  a  Christian  character :  this  is  a  commem- 
oration for  the  dead  celebrated  in  all  the  mountain  vil- 
lages once  a  year,  on  some  Saturday  in  the  month  of 
October.  For  some  days  previous  to  the  festival  each 
family  prepares  its  offerings.  These  consist  of  lambs 
and  bread,  which  are  carried  into  the  church-yard.  Af- 
ter the  people  have  partaken  of  the  holy  eucharist,  the 
priest  goes  out,  cuts  several  locks  of  wool  off  the  fleeces, 
and  throws  them  into  a  censer.  While  a  deacon  swings 
this  to  and  fro  in  the  presence  of  the  guests  the  priest 
recites  an  anthem,  in  which  the  oblation  is  offered  to 
the  Lord,  and  prayers  are  made  both  for  the  living  and 
the  dead.  The  service  concluded,  the  lambs  and  the 
bread  are  divided  among  the  comiiany.  Many  come 
from  distant  villages  to  join  in  the  commemoration. 
Those  who  can  afford  it  kill  a  lamb  and  distribute  bread 
and  other  provisions  among  the  poor,  after  the  death 
of  their  relations,  hoping  that  the  offerings  will,  in  some 
way,  profit  the  souls  of  the  departed.  Dr.  Grant  men- 
tions another  sacrifice  which  is  offered  occasionally  as  a 
thank-offering  for  blessings  received.  A  lamb  is  slain 
before  the  door  of  the  church,  when  a  little  of  the  blood 
is  put  on  the  door  and  lintel;  the  right  shoulder  and 
breast  belong  to  the  officiating  priest,  and  the  skin  is 
also  given  to  the  priest  as  was  required  in  the  law  of 
bunit  offering)  (Lev.  vii);  but  these  strange  customs 
may  have  been  derived  from  the  Mohammedans,  who 
ofien  sacrifice  a  Iamb  with  the  same  intention  at  the 
<loors  of  their  shrines  throughout  Turkey,  and  sprinkle 
the  building  with  the  blood,  after  which  the  animal  is 
distributed  among  the  people  of  the  village.  As  might 
be  expected  in  a  people  so  ignorant,  the  Nestorians  are 
superstitious.  They  observe  many  fasts.  Their  ritual 
contains  offices  for  the  purification  of  those  who  have 
touched  the  corpse  of  an  unbeliever,  and  a  sen^ice  for 
the  purification  of  unclean  cisterns  and  fountains,  some 
parts  of  which  are  extremely  beautifuL  The  Nestorians 
place  a  high  value  on  charms  and  talismans,  and  the 
clergy  are  generally  the  authors  of  these  profane  and 
absurd  effusions  which  they  transcribe  and  sell  to  the 
people. 

VIIL  LitercUure,— The  works  extant  on  the  history 
of  Nestorianism  are  very  numerous.  In  Malcom's  The- 
ological Index  is  a  long  list  of  such  works;  the  most  im- 
portant are,  Doucin,  IJistoire  du  NestorianUme  (1G89); 
Franzius  (Northolti),  Dissertationes ;  Le  Quien,  OrieM 
Christianua ;  Schroder,  Liberati  Hiatoria  corUroversicB 
NestoriatuB.  In  the  foregoing  account,  besides  the 
usual  materials,  the  Breviariwn  of  Liberatus,  who  was 
archdeacon  of  Carthage,  written  clr.  A.D.  564,  and  the 
works  of  Marius  Mercator,  already  referred  to  under 
Nestorius  (q.  v.),  have  been  largely  relied  upon.  On 
the  Nestorian  side  appear  the  sermons  of  Eutherius ; 
and  Assemani,  De  Syria  NestoriamSj  in  his  Bibliotheca 
Ortentolis  (Rom.  1719-1728  sq.),  torn,  iii,  pt.  ii  (quoted 
by  Dr.  Hey,  bk.  iv,  arL  ii,  §  9),  gives  a  catalogue  of 
198  writers,  with  more  in  an  appendix,  who  are  called 
Syrian  Nestorian  writers:  "but  the  New  Testament  is 
one  book  so  reckoned,  and  Clemens  Romanus  one  author." 
See  also  Ebedjesu  (Nestorian  metropolitan  of  Nisibis, 
t  1318),  Liber  Margarita  de  veiHtateJidei  (a  defence  of 
the  Nestorians),  in  Mai's  Script,  vet.  nova,  collect,  pt.  x,  ii, 
817 ;  (iibbon.  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  ch. 


idvil,  near  the  end;  Hoblenbei^g,  De  ortgimbnu  etfai'a 
ecclence  Christiana  in  India  orieniali  (HavniK,  ltf±2. 
8vo) ;  Hagenbach,  Hist,  Doctrines,  i,  20,  241,  375 ;  ii,  35, 
117,  844,  36»;  Hardwick,  Hist.  Mid.  Ages  (see  Imiez); 
Lea,  Hist,  Sacerdotal  CeUbacgf  p.  97  sq. ;  Uaa(^,  ffisf.  drt 
Dogmes  Chretiens^  i,  190-192;  ii,  119, 139, 166, 2»9, 320: 
Bruns,  Neues  Repertorium  f.  d,  theoL  IMeratur  k.  kirct- 
liche  Statistik;  Bitter,  Erdikunde;  Justin  Perkins^  A  Rr^- 
dence  of  Eight  Years  in  Persia  (Andover,  1^43,  8ro): 
Ainsworth,  Travels  and  Researches  in  Me^opoiantia, 
etc. ;  Layard,  Nineveh  and  its  Remains ;  Texkinn,  Ei^ 
Years  spent  among  the  Xestorian  Christians  (New  Yisk. 
1843);  Buchanan,  Christian  Researches  in  the  Eitti; 
Smith  and  D wight.  Researches  inArmaua^  teitk  a  Visit 
to  the  Nestorian  and  Chaldaan  ChriUians  ofOrmwtiah 
and  Salmas  (Bost.  1833,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  IVonum  and  her 
Saviour  in  Persia  (Bost.  1863) ;  Etberidge,  JUttsals  of 
the  Syrian  Churches;  Grant,  The  Nestoritms  {l»i\\: 
Badger,  The  Nestorians  and  their  Rituals  (Load.  1832, 
2  vols.)  ;  Wiltsch,  Kirchliche  Gtographie  «.  Statistik,  I 
214  sq. ;  Wiggers,  Kirchlidie  Statistik,  voL  i,  pC  ii,  f  73 
sq.;  Newcomb,  Cyclop,  of  Missions,  p.  553  sq.:  Ander- 
son, Hist,  of  the  Missions  of  the  A.B.C,  F.  M.  in  the  On- 
ewtal  ChurcheSf  vols,  i  and  ii;  Grundemann,  Missions- 
Atlas,  pL  ii.  No.  8;  The  WesUyan  Methodist  Magasim, 
July  and  August,  1852 ;  North  British  Reviete^  toL  xi; 
xxxviii,  247;  Ch,  Remembrancer,  1862,  p.  65:  Primct- 
ton  Rev,  1842,  p.  59;  lLitUi,Jour.  Sac.  Ul  Jail  1853,  p. 
513;  Meth.  Quar.  Rev,  July,  1854,  p.  462;  1843,  p.  479: 
1841,  p.  483.     (J.H.W.) 

Nestorius,  a  celebrated  theologian  of  the  5ih  cen- 
tury, noted  as  the  founder  of  the  Nestorians  (^q.  v.) — 
an  important  and  eariy  sect  of  ChristiaDS — was  bom, 
according  to  the  ecclesiastical  historian  SociwteSp  wfa«> 
has  written  his  life,  at  (xermanicia,  a  city  in  Nortbcfn 
Syria,  near  the  opening  of  the  5th  centory.     He  re- 
ceived fats  theological  education,  it  is  supposed,  tatder 
the  Monophysite  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia.     Ne«toriicB 
was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  at  Antiocli,  where  be 
was  made  a  presbyter,  and  w^here  he  was  **  esteemed 
and  celebrated,"  says  Neander, "  on  acooant  of  the  ri^id 
austerity  of  his  life  and  the  impressive  fervor  of  bU 
preaching."    The  popularity  of  his  pulpit  gifts  attract- 
ed to  him  large  and  attain  tive  audiences,  and  he  be^ 
came  a  great  favorite  with  the  people  genenlly.    Tbe 
Church — ^which  was  then  greatly  divided  on  the  doc^ 
trine  of  the  motherhood  of  Kar^',  some  holding  her  to 
be  the  mother  of  God,  others  regarding  her  simply  in 
the  modem  evangelical  light — looked  apon  Kestoritts 
as  the  man  eminently  fit  by  his  sound,  practical  judg- 
ment and  his  vast  theological  leaniiitg  for  a  dearios: 
process  in  this  mystifying  dogma;  and  so  general  was 
the  opinion  that  Nestorius  could  unite  all  Christian  be^ 
lievers  of  the  Kast  that  the  people  hailed  with  great 
satisfaction  and  joy  his  elevation  (A.D.  428)  to  the 
patriarchate  of  Constantinople,  which  had  been  aongltt 
for  by  more  prominent  ecclesiastics,  whom  the  enipen<r 
had  passed  by  because  of  their  rivalry.     In  Constan- 
tinople Nestorius  was  looked  to  as  a  second  Chrytii^ 
tom,  and  a  restorer  of  the  honor  of  his  great  predecesanr 
against  the  detraction  of  his  Alexandrian  rivaL     Bot 
no  sooner  was  Nestorius  promoted  to  this  elevated  and 
responsible  position  than  he  began  to  du^lay  an  intem- 
perate zeal,  which  partook  nwre  of  the  bigotry  of  tK^ 
monk  than  the  general  tolerant  spirit  which  was  be- 
coming his  character  and  position  as  a  minister  of 
Christ.    His  very  first  efforts  when  once  seated  in  the 
patriarchal  chair  were  directed  towards  the  extiipatioo 
of  heretics,  including  Arians  and  Noratians,  Quait't- 
decimani  and  Macedonians,  who  at  that  time  abounded 
in  the  capital  of  the  East  and  its  subordinate  diocese*. 
Indeed  Ne8toriu8*s  course  had  been  foreshadowed  in  his 
inaugural  discourse,  in  which,  addressing  the  empeior 
Theodosius  II,  or  the  Younger,  he  gave  utterance  u* 
these  violent  expressions:  ''Give  me  a  ccnintry  pnnsctl 
of  all  these  heretics,  and  in  excluinge  for  it  I  wUl  give 
you  heaven.    Help  mc  to  subdue  Uie  heretical  and  I 
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"Will  help  you  to  conquer  the  Persians."  Nor  did  his 
fury  against  the  heretics  find  vent  only  in  words;  he 
proceeded  to  deeds  of  persecution  which,  by  exciting 
tumults  among  the  people,  led  to  the  effusion  of  blood. 
The  Pelagians  alone,  with  whose  doctrine  of  free-will 
(but  not  of  original  sin)  he  sympathized,  he  treated  in- 
dulgently, receiving  to  himself  Julian  of  Eclanum, 
Coelestius,  and  other  banished  leaders  of  that  party,  in- 
terceding for  them  in  429  with  the  emperor  and  with 
the  pope  Celeetine,  though,  on  account  of  the  very  un- 
favorable reports  concerning  Pelagianism  which  were 
fipread  by  the  layman  Marius  Mercator,  then  living  in 
Constantinople,  his  intercessions  were  of  no  avail  (comp. 
Schaff,  Ch,  Hist,  iii,  716).  While  thus  busily  engaged 
in  the  persecution  of  others,  Nestorius  raised  up  even 
among  the  orthodox  party  in  the  Church  a  numerous 
host  of  enemies,  who  were  not  long  in  accusing  him 
also  of  heresy.  Having  been  trained  in  the  strict 
Antiochian  doctrine  as  to  the  clear  distinction  be- 
tween the  divine  and  human  natures  of  Christ,  he 
and  his  friend  Anastasius,  whom  he  had  brought  with 
him  from  Antioch,  could  not  fail  to  disapprove  of  some 
expressions  then  current  in  the  Church,  which  evident- 
ly proceeded  upon  confused  notions  in  respect  to  the 
two  luitures  of  Christ,  One  expression  in  particular, 
the  title  dtnTOKOQ,  or  Mother  of  God,  applied  to  the 
Virgin  Mary,  more  especially  taken  in  connection  with 
the  excessive  veneration  of  the  Virgin  which  had  be- 
gun to  prevail,  called  forth  the  strongest  reprobation 
on  the  part  of  Nesturius.  Along  with  his  friend  Anas- 
tasius he  took  occasion  in  his  public  discourses  to  state, 
in  the  most  emphatic  manner,  his  objections  to  the  cer- 
tainly very  bold  and  equivocal  expression  mother  of 
(lod,  which  had  already  been  sometimes  applied  to  the 
Virgin  Mary  by  Origen,  Alexander  of  Alexandria,  Atha- 
nasius,  Basil,  and  others,  and  which,  after  the  Arian  con- 
troversy, and  with  the  growth  of  the  worship  of  Marj', 
had  passed  into  the  devotional  language  of  the  people 
(comp.  SchaiT,  Ch.  F/i«t.  iii,  716,  also  582, 583) .  The  sense, 
<»r  monstrous  nonsense,  of  this  term  of  course  was  not 
that  the  creature  bore  the  Creator,  or  that  the  eternal 
Deity  took  its  beginning  from  Mar}',  which  would  be 
the  most  absurd  and  the  most  wicked  of  all  heresies,  and 
a  shocking  blasphemy ;  but  the  expression  was  intended 
only  to  denote  the  indissoluble  union  of  the  divine  and 
human  natures  in  Christ,  and  the  veritable  incarnation 
of  the  Logos,  who  took  the  human  nature  from  the  body 
of  Mary,  came  forth  God-Man  from  her  womb,  and  as 
God-Man  suffered  on  the  cross.  For  Christ  was  bom 
as  &  person,  and  suffered  as  tt  person ;  and  the  personali- 
ty in  Christ  resided  in  his  divinity,  not  in  his  humanity. 
So,  in  fact,  the  reasonable  soul  of  man,  which  is  the  cen- 
tre of  the  human  personality,  participates  in  the  suffer- 
ing and  the  death-struggle  of  the  l>ody,  though  the  soul 
itself  does  not  and  cannot  die.  The  Antiochian  theolo- 
gy", however,  could  not  conceive  a  human  nature  with- 
out a  human  personality,  and  this  it  stricrly  separated 
from  the  divine  Logos.  Therefore  Theodore  of  Mop- 
suestia  had  already  disputed  the  term  tkeotokos  with  all 
earnestness.  "Mary,"  he  says,  "bore  Jesus,  not  the 
liOgos,  for  the  Logos  was,  and  continues  to  be,  omni- 
present, though  he  dwelt  in  Jesus  in  a  special  manner 
from  the  beginning.  Therefore  Mary  is  strictly  the 
mother  of  Christy  not  the  mother  of  God,  Only  in  a 
figure, /9er  anaphoram^  can  she  be  called  also  the  mother 
of  Gtid,  because  God  was  in  a  peculiar  sense  in  Christ* 
Properly  speaking,  she  gave  birth  to  a  man  in  whom 
the  union  with  the  Logos  had  begun,  but  was  still  so  in- 
complete that  he  could  not  yet  (till  after  his  baptism) 
be  called  the  Son  of  God,"  He  even  declared  it  "  in- 
sane" to  say  that  God  was  bom  of  the  Virgin ;  "  not 
(rod,  but  the  temple  in  which  God  dwelt,  was  bom  of 
Mary."  In  a  similar  strain  Nestorius  and  his  friend 
Anastasius  argued  from  the  pulpit  against  the  theotobon, 
Nestorius  proposed  the  middle  expression,  mother  of 
Christ  (XpitrroTuKoc),  because  Christ  was  at  the  same 
time  God  and  man.    He  delivered  several  discourses  on 


this  disputed  point,  ''You  ask,"  he  says  in  his  first 
sermon,  "  whether  Mary  may  be  called  mother  of  God. 
Has  God,  then,  a  mother?  If  so,  heathenism  itself  is 
excusable  in  assigning  mothers  to  its  gods;  but  then 
Paul  is  a  liar,  for  he  said  of  the  deity  of  Christ  that  it 
was  without  father,  without  mother,  and  without  de- 
scent (Heb.vii,8:  dfrariap^dftiiruip,  &vtv  yivtoKoyia^'), 
No;  my  dear  sir,  Mary  did  not  bear  God ;  .  .  .  the  creat- 
ure bore  not  the  uncreated  Creator,  but  the  man  who 
is  the  instrament  of  the  Godhead ;  the  Holy  Ghost 
conceived  not  the  Logos,  but  formed  for  him,  out  of  the 
virgin,  a  temple  which  be  might  inhabit  (John  ii,  21). 
The  incamate  God  did  not  die,  but  quickened  him  in 
whom  he  was  made  flesh.  .  .  .  This  garment,  which  he 
used,  I  honor  on  account  of  the  God  which  was  covered 
therein  and  inseparable  therefrom ;  .  .  .  /  separate  the 
natures^  but  I  unite  the  worship.  Consider  what  thui 
must  mean.  He  who  was  formed  in  the  womb  of  Marv 
was  not  himself  God,  but  God  assumed  him  [assumsiff 
i.  e.  clothed  himself  with  humanity],  and  on  account 
of  him  who  assumed,  he  who  was  assumed  is  also  called 
God,"  A  controversy  now  ensued  in  which  the  enemies 
of  Nestorius,  not  comprehending  the  danger  which  he 
saw  to  be  involved  in  the  use  of  the  word  theotokos, 
charged  him  most  unjustly  with  holding  the  Photiniau 
and  Samosatenian  views,  which  asserted  that  Jesus  was 
bom  of  Mary  as  a  mere  man ;  or,  in  other  words,  they 
accused  him  of  denying  the  divinity  of  Christ.  Tho 
question  was  very  keenly  agitated,  l)Oth  among  the 
clergy  and  laity, whether  Mary  was  entitled  to  be  called 
the  mother  of  God.  In  this  dispute  Nestorius  took  an 
active  part,  adhering  firmly  to  the  doctrine  of  the  school 
of  Antioch.  Dupin  (^BiMiothkquef  i,  442,  cd.  1722)  thus 
summarizes  his  views  as  expounded  by  himself:  1.  He 
expressl}*  rejected  the  error  of  those  who  said  that  Christ 
was  a  mere  man,  as  Ebion,  Paul  of  Samosata,  Photinus. 
2.  He  maintained  that  the  Word  was  united  to  the  hu- 
manity in  Christ  Jesus,  and  that  this  union  was  mof>-t 
intimate  and  strict.  8.  He  maintained  that  these  two 
natures  made  one  Christ,  one  Son,  one  Person.  4.  And 
that  this  Person  may  have  either  divine  or  human 
properties  attributed  to  him.  But  his  words  contra- 
dicted this  formal  enunciation  of  his  doctrine.  His  il- 
lustrations proved  that  he  did  not  allow  the  hypostatic 
union,  but  admitted  a  moral  union  only.  A  contem- 
porary writer  (Marius  Mercator,  Opera  [Paris,  1678,  ed. 
Gamier]),  who  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  fiAh  century', 
savs  that  Nestorius  was  sound  in  most  of  the  Catholic 
tmths  on  this  question  taken  seriatim.  He  was  sound 
"  de  persona  divina  assumente,"  also  "de  natura  humana 
assnmpta,"  and  also  "  de  temfiore,  quo  primum  extitit 
unio;"  all  these  positions  being  demonstrated  by  ex- 
tracts from  extant  sermons  and  other  writings  of  Nes- 
torius. But  he  was  unsound  "  de  genere  unionis."  He 
certainly  allowed  only  a  moral  union,  **  Deus  et  homo 
unum  tantum  moraliter."  Hence  the  incamation  ac- 
cording to  him  was  **  h'otKtjffig^  avaXiji/^iCi  hhiyna^ 
ivav^puTrrjmg,**  There  were  two  natures  in  Christ, 
and  the  properties  in  each  should  be  ver}'  carefully  dts- 
tingtibhcd — "due  in  Christo  relpsa  hypostases;  sccer- 
nenda  singulorum  idiomata."  Nor  would  he  allow  hu- 
man attributes  to  be  predicated  of  the  divine  nature  of 
Christ:  "Nee  quie  unius  tribuenda  alteri,  nisi  rod'  vfiow 
fiiav,  vel  (Tx«nruif."  Bogers  {Parker  Soc,  p.  55)  quotes 
an  opposite  passage  in  this  connection :  <tfriat  yap  ivuf 
drjvai  Tuv  ^Uv  \6yov  Ttp  Ik  Mapia^  d:i'dpwirffi,  uavtp 
d  rif  0fXoc  ^#Xy  ^^^9iv  fid  <rxf<T€u;c  ^otoiro  (Nicrj'h- 
orus,  xviii,  48).  He  denied  therefore  that  God  the  Son 
had  endured  human  suffering  or  gone  through  human 
experiences,  and  he  necessarily  rejected,  according  to 
the  above  view,  the  term  Beorcxoc,  and  proposed  Xptir- 
Tornico^  as  an  alternative.  There  is  abundant  proof 
from  his  works  of  his  denial  of  the  hypostatic  union. 
He  compared  the  union  of  the  two  natures  in  Christ 
to  marriage ;  he  spoke  of  Christ's  humanity  being  the 
habit,  the  temple  of  his  divinity.  He  said  that  Thomas 
had  touched  him  that  was  risen  again,  ar.d  honored  him 
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that  raised  him  ap.  He  believed  **  hominem  Deifica- 
tam,  et  non  verbum  caniem  factum/*  that  Christ  became 
(vod  by  merit  and  not  by  nature.  At  some  meetings  at 
Ephesus,  preliminary  to  the  council,  Nestorius  said  he 
would  not  admit  that  a  child  could  be  God.  Acacitis, 
bishop  of  Melitana,  at  the  council  said  that  he  had  heard 
a  bishop  of  the  party  of  Nestorius  say  "  that  he  that 
suffered  for  us  was  a  distinct  person  from  the  Word" 
(Dupin,  i,  640).  Nestorius  proposed  an  alteration  of 
phraseology  in  order  to  overcome  this  difficulty.  He 
suggested  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  if  we  said 
the  divine  Jesus  Christ  knew  men's  thoughts,  the  hu- 
man Jesus  Christ  was  hungry,  and  the  like  (see  Dr. 
Hey's  LecL  iv.  He  speaks  of  the  cruelty  of  the  per- 
secution of  Nestorius,  and  does  ^  not  scruple  to  say  that 
the  Council  of  Ephesus  erred  in  treating  Nestorius  with 
too  great  severity").  Practically  it  became  clear  that 
his  doctrine  amounted  to  teaching  that  there  were  two 
persons  in  Chriat,  and  it  was  so  felt  at  the  time.  See 
Hypostatical  Union.  Thus  the  word  tkeotokos  be- 
came the  watchword  of  the  orthodox  party  in  the  Nes- 
torian  controversy,  as  the  term  homoottsios  had  been 
in  the  Arian;  opposition  to  the  word  BtoroKOQ  meant 
denial  of  the  mystery  of  the  incarnation,  or  of  the  true 
union  of  the  divine  and  human  natures  in  Christ.  Un- 
questionably the  Antiochian  Chriatology,  which  was 
represented  by  Nestorius,  did  not  make  the  Logos  truly 
become  man.  It  asserted  indeed,  rightly,  the  duality  of 
the  natures,  and  the  continued  distinction  between 
them ;  it  denied,  with  equal  correctness,  that  God,  as 
such,  could  either  be  bom,  or  suffer  and  die;  but  it 
pressed  the  distinction  of  the  two  natures  to  double  per- 
sonality. It  substituted  for  the  idea  of  the  incarnation 
the  idea  of  an  assumption  («rp6(rXi|t//(c)  of  human  nat- 
ure, or  rather  of  an  entire  man,  into  fellowship  with 
the  Logos,  and  an  indwelling  of  Godhead  in  Christ 
(^ivoiKfjffie  in  distinction  from  ivffopieuMne).  Instead  of 
God-Man  (BidvBpfinroc)y  we  have  here  the  idea  of  a 
mere  God-bearing  man  (cva>9ic  ko^'  vir6<TTa<nv) ;  and 
the  person  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  only  the  instrument, 
or  the  temple,  in  which  the  divine  Logos  dwells.  The 
two  natures  form,  not  a  personal  unity  (Beo^poci  <^ 
dtoSoxoSi  from  8ix*9^^i,  God-assuming),  but  only  a 
moral  unity,  an  intimate  friendship  or  conjunction  (^nfv 
d^iia).  They  hold  an  outward,  mechanical  relation 
to  each  other,  in  which  each  retuns  its  peculiar  attri- 
butes {iiudfjMTa),  forbidding  any  sort  of  communicatio 
idionuUtun,  This  union  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  gracious 
condescension  on  the  part  of  God  {tvuirtc  Kard  x^P*^^ 
or  Kar  cv^ociav),  whereby  the  Logos  makes  the  man 
an  object  of  the  divine  pleasure,  and  in  the  second 
place  an  elevation  of  the  man  to  higher  dignity  and  to 
sonship  with  God  (^ivutriQ  Kar  d^iav,  KoSr'  vio^taiav). 
By  virtue  of  the  condescension  there  arises,  in  the  third 
place,  a  practical  fellowship  of  operation  (svaxnc  Kar 
ivipyftap),  in  which  the  humanity  becomes  the  instru- 
ment and  temple  of  the  Deity  and  the  'ivuKng  axtrucfj 
culminates.  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  the  able  founder 
of  the  Antiochian  Christology,  set  forth  the  elevation 
of  the  man  to  sonship  with  (lod  (starting  fVom  Luke  ii, 
53)  under  the  aspect  of  a  gradual  moral  process,  and 
made  it  dependent  on  the  progressive  virtue  and  merito- 
riousness  of  Jesus,  which  were  completed  in  the  resur- 
rection, and  earned  for  him  the  unchangeableness  of  the 
divine  life  as  a  reward  for  his  voluntary  victory  for  vir- 
tue. The  Antiochian  and  Nestoiian  theory  amounts 
therefore,  at  bottom,  to  a  duality  of  persons  in  Christ, 
though  without  clearly  avowing  it.  It  cannot  conceive 
the  reality  of  the  two  natures  without  a  personal  inde- 
pendence for  each.  With  the  theanthropic  unity  of  the 
person  of  Christ  it  denies  also  the  theanthropic  unity  of 
his  work,  especially  of  his  sufferings  and  death ;  and  in 
the  same  measure  it  enfeebles  the  reality  of  redemption. 
From  this  point  of  view  Mary,  of  course,  could  be  noth- 
ing more  than  mother  of  the  man  Jesus,  and  the  predi- 
cate tkeoioboBj  strictly  understood,  must  appear  absurd 
or  blasphemous.    Nestorius  would  admit  no  more  than 


that  God  passed  through  (tranriit)  the  womb  of  Mary. 
Cyril  charges  upon  Nestorius  {£puL  ad  CvUmL)  that  be 
does  not  say  the  Son  of  God  died  and  rose  again,  but  al- 
ways only  the  man  Jesus  died  and  rose.  Nescorios 
himself  says,  in  his  second  homily  (m  Mar,  Merc.  p.  "*& 
sq.) :  **  It  may  be  said  that  the  Smt  of  God,  in  the  truirr 
sense,  died,  but  not  that  God  died.  Moreover  the  Scripts 
urea,  in  speaking  of  the  birth,  paasion,  and  death,  never 
say  God^  but  Chritt,  or  Jienu,  or  the  lAnrd-^tSl  of  them 
names  which  suit  both  natures.  A  bom,  dead,  and 
buried  God  cannot  be  worshipped.**  ^  Pilaie,**  he  says 
in  another  sermon,  "  did  not  cmcify  the  Godhead,  but 
the  clothing  of  the  Godhead,  and  Joseph  of  Aiimathaea 
did  not  shroud  and  buiy  the  Logos**  (in  Mar,  Merc  p. 
789  sq.). 

Nestorius  by  this  controversy  had  opened  a  question 
which  went  beyond  the  usual  theological  arena.  The 
sentiment  of  venerating  Mary  had  spread  ao  greatly 
among  the  people  that  it  touched  the  most  rebement 
passions,  and  he  was,  therefore,  not  only  resisted  by 
theologians  of  the  opposite  camp,  viz.,  the  Alexandrians, 
but  by  the  people,  and  was  rejected  in  public  bj  some 
of  his  own  clergy  even.  He  accordingly,  enraged  at 
the  contempt  shown  to  his  authority  aa  patriarch,  hesi- 
tated not  to  issue  orders  that  the  most  rdTractoTy  shooid 
be  seized,  and  forthwith  beaten  and  imprisoned.  One 
of  these,  Produs  by  name,  who  had  at  a  former  period 
applied  in  vun  for  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople. 
rendered  himself  peculiarly  oonspicaous  by  the  bitter 
hostility  which  he  evinced  to  the  opinions  of  Kestorioa. 
This  man  having,  on  one  occanon,  been  called  to  preach 
in  the  presence  of  his  patriarch,  took  occasion,  in  the 
course  of  his  sermon,  to  extol  the  Virgin  Maty  as  the 
mother  of  God,  and  charged  all  who  refused  to  acknowl- 
edge her  as  such  with  being  believers  in  a  deified  man. 
Proclus,  in  the  course  of  his  discourse,  praised  Mary  a» 
"^  the  spotless  treasure-house  of  virginity ;  the  eplritual 
paradise  of  the  second  Adam ;  the  workshop  In  which 
the  two  natures  were  annealed  together;  the  bridal 
chamber  in  which  the  Word  wedded  the  flesh:  the 
living  bush  of  nature,  which  was  unharmed  by  the  fire 
of  the  divine  birth ;  the  light  doud  which  bore  him 
who  sat  between  the  cherabim;  the  stalnleaa  fleece, 
bathed  in  the  dews  of  heaven,  with  which  the  Shep> 
herd  clothed  bin  sheep ;  the  handmaid  and  the  mother, 
the  Virgin  and  Heaven."  The  sermon  was  reofired 
with  loud  applause,  and  Nestorius  found  it  neceasarr  to 
defend  his  own  doctrine  against  the  misrepresentatinos 
of  the  preacher.  Nestorius's  middle  term  of  Xpccrrordcof . 
which  he  had  adopted  to  prevent  a  schism  in  the  Choxidi. 
failed  longer  to  satisfy  any  except  his  most  devoted  a?* 
sociates;  and  a  considerable  party,  composed  both  of 
clergy,  monks,  and  Church  members,  refused  outright 
to  recognise  Nestorius  as  their  eodesiastical  sopmor. 
They  even  renounced  all  Church  feUowship  with  him. 
The  patriarch  accordingly  convened  a  synod  at  Con- 
stantinople in  A.D.  429,  which  deposed  some  of  the  most 
violent  of  the  clergy  as  favorers  of  ManichKan  doctrines 
by  denying  the  reality  of  Christ^s  humanity.  In  a 
short  time,  however,  the  Nestorian  controversy,  which 
had  raged  so  violently  in  the  Church  and  patriarchate  c<f 
Constantinople,  extended  far  beyond  these  narrow  limits, 
and  soon  another  eminent  opponent  appeared  to  hara&? 
NestoriuA.  This  one  was  Cyril,  bishop  of  Alexandria. 
who  had  previously  exhibited  'a  violent  persecntin^ 
spirit  against  pagans,  Jews,  and  heretics.  He  took  the 
field,  moved  by  interests  both  personal  and  doctrinal, 
and  used  everv  means  to  overthrow  his  rival  in  Con- 

m 

stantinople,  as  his  like-minded  uncle  and  predeoeaevr. 
Theophilus,  had  overthrown  the  noble  Chrysostota  in 
the  Origenistic  strife.  The  tbeok^cal  controveny 
was  at  the  same  time  a  contest  of  the  two  patriardiate& 
In  personal  character  Cyril  stands  far  below  Kestoriu.s. 
but  he  excelled  him  in  knowledge  of  the  world,  shrewd- 
ness, theological  learning,  and  acutencss,  and  h*d  the 
show  of  greater  veneration  for  Christ  and  for  Kary  on 
his  side;  and  in  his  opposition  to  the  abstract 
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of  the  divine  and  human  he  was  in  the  right,  though  he 
hinoself  pressed  to  the  verge  of  the  opposite  error  of 
mixing  or  confusing  the  two  natures  in  Christ.  (Comp. 
in  particular  his  assertion  of  an  'ivwaiQ  ^vaixij  in  the 
third  of  his  Anathematismi  against  Nestorius;  Uefele 
[ConcUiengetch,  ii,  155],  however,  understands  by  Uiis 
not  a  iviitvi^  li^  puav  fvoiv,  but  only  a  real  union  in 
one  bemffj  one  exittenceS)  Cyril,  as  if  to  blind  the  eyes 
of  his  antagonists,  opened  the  controversy  by  mild  and 
apparently  suave  measures.  He  simply  wrote  to  Nes- 
torius remonstrating  against  the  views  of  the  Constan- 
tinopolitan  patriarch.  Cyril  published  two  letters  ad- 
dressed to  Egyptian  monks,  in  which  he  assailed  the 
opinions  of  Nestorius,  without,  however,  alluding  to  or 
once  mentioning  his  name.  The  appearance  of  these 
writings  excited  no  light  sensation  in  the  East,  and 
gave  great  offence  to  Nestorius,  against  whom  they 
were  so  plainly  levelled.  Cyril  followed  this  up  by  a 
solemn  protest,  and  finally  launched  out  by  vehement 
and  bitter  denunciations  of  Nestorius  and  his  doctrine, 
declaring  the  latter  at  variance  with  the  ver}'  essence  of 
Christianity.  An  epistolary  altercation  now  took  place 
between  the  two  patriarchs,  which  continued  for  some 
time,  with  considerable  bitterness  on  both  sides.  To 
bring  about  Nestorius's  removal  from  the  patriarchate, 
Cyril  addressed  the  emperor,  the  empress  Eudocia,  and 
the  emperor's  sister  Pulcheria,  who  took  a  lively  inter- 
est in  Church  affairs;  and  when  these  efforts  failed  to 
bring  about  the  much  desired  result,  he  finally  deter- 
mined to  rouse  the  pope  against  Nestorius,  and  therefore 
caused  the  sermons  of  that  patriarch  to  be  translated 
and  sent  to  Rome,  and  at  the  same  time  urged  his  holi- 
ness to  take  summary  measures  for  the  vindication  of 
pure  doctrine.  Celestine,  moved  by  orthodox  instinct, 
and  flattered  by  the  appeal  to  hb  authority,  summoned 
a  synod  to  meet  at  Bome,  and  with  their  sanction  de- 
cided that  the  clergy  excommunicated  by  Nestorius 
should  be  restored  to  the  fellowship  of  the  Church ;  and, 
further,  that  if  within  ten  days  after  receiving  the  sen- 
tence pronounced  at  Rome,  Nestorius  should  not  give  a 
written  recantation  of  his  errors,  he  should  be  forthwith 
deposed  from  his  office  as  patriarch  and  excommuni- 
cated, "ab  universalis  ecdesiie  catholioB  communione 
dejectus.'*  Cyril  having  thus  found  at  last  the  oppor- 
tunity of  humbling  his  rival,  took  it  upon  himself  to 
execute  the  sentence  of  the  Roman  synod.  Summoning 
a  synod  of  Egyptian  bishops  at  Alexandria,  Cyril  de- 
spatched a  letter,  A.D.  430,  in  the  name  of  the  synod  to 
Nestorius,  in  which,  conformably  to  the  sentence  pro- 
nounced at  Rome,  be  called  upon  him  to  recant,  and 
concluded  with  twelve  anathemas  against  his  presumed 
errors,  thus  formally  setting  forward  the  Egyptian  creed 
in  opposition  to  the  Antiochian  system,  as  expressed  by 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia.  The  controversy  now  com- 
pletely altered  its  aspect,  being  converted  from  a  per- 
sonal into  a  doctrinal  dispute.  By  orders  of  John,  pa- 
triarch of  Antioch,  a  refutation  of  the  Egyptian  anath- 
emas was  published  by  Theodoret,  bishop  of  Cyros,  a 
town  on  the  Euphrates;  and  this  refutation,  which  was 
written  with  great  severity,  called  forth  an  equally  vio- 
lent reply  from  the  pen  of  Cyril.  Nestorius,  on  his  part, 
treated  the  deputies  sent  from  Celestine  and  Cyril  with 
the  utmost  contempt,  and  answered  the  anathemas  of 
Cyril  by  sending  twelve  counter  anathemas,  in  which 
he  accused  his  opponents  of  the  heresy  of  Apollinaris 
(q.  v.). 

The  controvert  had  now  become  so  general  and 
critical  that  it  was  thought  to  be  absolutely  necessary 
to  summon  a  general  council,  and  therefore  the  em- 
peror, Theodosius  II,  in  connection  with  his  Western 
colleague,  Yalentinian  III,  issued  a  proclamation  to  all 
the  metropolitans  of  his  empire  to  meet  in  oecumenical 
council  at  Ephesus  about  Pentecost  of  the  following 
year.  Cyril  and  Nestorius  arrived  at  Ephesus  at  the  ap- 
pointed time,  the  former  authorized  temporarily  to  repre- 
sent the  pope,  Celestine,  and  accompanied  by  a  great 
number  of  Egyptian  bishops,  who  came  to  act  as  his 


devoted  tools.  The  bishop  of  the  city  in  which  the 
council  was  assembled  was  the  friend  of  Cyril,  and  such 
was  the  extent  of  influence  arrayed  against  Nestorius 
that  he  found  it  necessary  to  solicit  from  the  imperial 
commissioner  a  guard  to  protect  his  person  and  the 
house  in  which  he  resided.  A  number  of  the  Syrian 
bishops  were  prevented  from  reaching  Ephesus  in  time 
for  the  opening  of  the  council,  and  having  waited  six- 
teen days  beyond  the  time  appointed  by  the  emperor, 
Cyril  insisted  on  commencing  proceedings,  and  accord- 
ingly on  June  22,  481,  he  opened  the  synod  with  200 
bishops.  The  bishop  of  Hippo,  St  Angnstine,  was  to 
have  presided  at  the  Council  uf  Ephesus,  but  he  died  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  year  430.  Nestorius  refused  to 
attend  till  all  the  bishops  had  assembled,  and  having; 
been  formally  invited  three  several  times  to  appear  and 
answer  the  various  charges,  oral  and  written,  laid 
against  him,  his  refusals  to  obey  the  summons  of  the 
synod  were  construed  as  an  admission  on  his  own  part 
of  his  guilt,  and  it  therefore  proceeded  to  his  condem- 
nation. The  bishops  unanimously  cried,  **  Whosoever 
does  not  anathematize  Nestorius,  let  himself  be  anath- 
ema; the  true  faith  anathematizes  him ;  the  holy  coun- 
cil anathematizes  him.  Whosoever  holds  fellowship 
with  Nestorius,  let  him  be  anathema.  We  all  anath- 
ematize the  letter  and  the  doctrines  of  Nestorius.  Wc 
all  anathematize  Nestorius  and  his  followers,  and  his 
ungodly  Huth,  and  his  ungodly  doctrine.  We  all  anath- 
ematize Nestorius,'*  etc  (Mansi,  iv,  1170  sq.;  Hefele,  ii, 
169).  Then  a  multitude  of  Christological  expressions 
of  the  earlier  fathers  and  several  passages  from  the 
writings  of  Nestorius  were  read,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
first  session,  which  lasted  till  late  in  the  night,  the 
synod,  in  which,  says  Schaff,  *'an  uncharitable,  violent, 
and  passionate  spirit  ruled  the  transactions,"  after  many 
tears,  as  its  members  declared,  constrained  by  the  laws 
of  the  Church,  and  by  the  letter  of  the  Roman  bishop, 
Celestine,  pronounced  sentence  in  the  following  terms : 
"  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  Nestorius  blasphemed,  has 
ordained  by  this  most  holy  synod  that  the  Nestorius 
above  named  be  excluded  from  the  episcopal  dignity, 
and  from  sacerdotal  fellowship'*  (Mansi,  iv,  1211 ;  He- 
fele, ii,  ]r72).  This  sentence  was  no  sooner  passed  than, 
by  orders  of  Cyril,  it  was  publicly  proclaimed  by  her- 
alds through  the  whole  city.  It  was  also  formally  an- 
nounced to  the  emperor.  Meanwhile  John,  bishop  of 
Antioch,  with  about  thirty  Syrian  bishops,  arrived  at 
Ephesus  a  few  days  after  the  council  headed  by  Cyril 
had  met  and  deposed  Nestorius,  and,  on  learning  what 
had  been  done,  they  declared  the  proceedings  of  that 
council  null  and  void,  proceeded  to  form  a  new  coun- 
cil, or  conciliabulum — yielding  nothing  to  the  Ideat- 
ed violence  of  the  other — in  the  dwelling  of  the  cele- 
brated Theodoret  (q.  v.),  under  the  protection  of  the 
imperial  counsellor  and  a  body-guard,  and  declared  it- 
self to  be  the  only  regular  one.  The  conciliabulum,  in 
turn,  now  deposed  Cyril  and  Memnon,  bishop  of  Ephesus, 
and  excommunicated  the  other  members  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Cyrillian  councils  until 
they  should  manifest  penitence  and  condemn  the  anath- 
emas of  Cyril  (Mansi,  iv,  1259  sq.;  Hefele,  ii,  178  sq.). 
The  sentence  against  the  two  bishops  was  made  known 
throughout  the  city,  and  formally  commanicated  to  the 
emperor.  In  the  midst  of  this  ocmflict'  of  oouncils  the 
deputies  of  the  Roman  bishop  appeared  at  Ephesus, 
and,  according  to  their  instructions,  gave  their  formal 
sanction  to  all  the  proceedings  of  Cyril  and  his  counciL 
The  emperor,  however,  on  hearing  the  report  of  his 
commissioner,  lost  no  time  in  despatching  a  letter  to 
Ephesus  by  the  hands  of  an  imperial  officer,  conveying 
his  royal  pleasure  that  the  disputed  question  should  be 
carefully  considered,  not  by  any  party  in  the  assembly, 
but  by  the  whole  council  in  common,  and  until  this  was 
done  no  one  of  the  bishops  could  be  permitted  to  re- 
turn to  his  diocese  or  to  visit  the  court.  Cyril  and  his 
party,  seeing  the  evident  leaning  of  the  emperor  in  fa- 
vor of  Nestorius,  resorted  to  various  expedients  for  the 
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purpose  of  enlisting  the  influence  of  the  court  for  them- 
selves, and  at  length  they  succeeded  in  prevailing  upon 
the  feeble  and  vacillating  emperor,  through  the  inter- 
vention of  Theophilus's  sidter,  to  confirm  the  deposition 
of  Nestorius,  although  he  had  agreed  to  withdraw  his 
objection  to  the  word  "theotokos,"  mother  of  God. 
Thus,  finally  forsaken  by  the  court,  which  had  so  long 
protected  him  against  his  numerous  and  powerful  ene- 
mies, Mestorius  saw  himself  deserted  by  many  of  the 
bishops  of  his  party ;  and  though  John  of  Antioch  and 
a  number  of  the  Eastern  bishops  stood  firm  for  a  time, 
John  and  Cyril  were  ultimately  brought  to  an  agree- 
ment, and  both  retained  their  sees.  The  compromise 
which  was  effected  between  the  two  prelates  and  the 
emperor  was  brought  about  mainly  by  the  following 
steps.  John  of  Antioch  sent  the  aged  bishop  Paul  of 
Emesa  a  messenger  to  Alexandria  with  a  creed  which 
he  had  already,  in  a  shorter  form,  laid  before  the  em- 
[leror,  and  which  broke  the  doctrinal  antagonism  by 
asserting  the  duality  of  the  natures  against  Cyril,  and 
the  predicate  tnotker  of  God  against  Nestorius  (Mansi, 
V,  305 ;  Hefele,  ii,  246 ;  Gieseler,  I,  ii,  1 50).  *'  We  oon- 
fes!«,'*  says  this  symbol,  which  was  composed  by  Theodo- 
ret,  ^'that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  only-begotten 
Son  of  God,  is  perfect  God  and  perfect  man,  of  a  reason- 
able soul  and  body  subsisting  (^gov  riXitov  Kai  dv^put- 
'O'ov  TtXttov  Ik  ^uxiji:  Xoyuc^c  [against  Apollinaris] 
caj  auifiaroi) ;  as  to  his  Godhead  begotten  of  the  Fa- 
ther l)efore  all  time,  but  as  to  his  manhood  bom  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  in  the  end  of  the  days  for  us  and  for  our 
salvation ;  of  the  same  essence  with  the  Father  as  to 
his  Godhead,  and  of  the  same  substance  with  us  as  to 
his  manhood  {ofioouaiov  Ttp  xarpl  KarA  rrjv  ^tortiraj 
Kai  ofioovffiov  r)fAiv  Kard  r^  dp^pioirorrira.  Here 
homoottsios,  at  least  in  the  second  claiise,  evidently  does 
not  imply  numerical  unity,  but  only  generic  unity) ;  for 
two  natures  are  united  with  one  another  (dvo  yap  ^v- 
(Tuav  evutrtg  yiyoviy  in  opposition  to  the  pia  ^v*nc  of 
Cyril).  Therefore  we  confess  one  Christ,  one  Lord,  and 
one  Son.  By  reason  of  this  tinton,  which  yet  is  without 
confaaian  (jcard  ravrriv  rrfv  rtiQ  dovyxvrov  [against 
Cyril]  ivwffcitfc  iwoiatf)^  we  also  confess  that  the 
holy  Virgin  is  mother  of  God,  because  God  the  Logos 
was  made  flesh  and  man,  and  united  with  himself  the 
temple  [humanity]  even  from  the  conception;  which 
temple  he  took  from  the  Virgin.  But  concerning  the 
words  of  the  Gospel  and  Epistles  respecting  Christ,  we 
Icnow  that  theologians  apply  some  which  refer  to  the 
one  person  to  the  two  natures  in  common,  but  separate 
t>thers  as  referring  to  the  two  natures,  and  assign  ^he 
expressions  which  become  God  to  the  Godhead  of  Christ, 
hut  the  expressions  of  humiliation  to  his  manhood**  (kui 
rdf  fiiv  ^towptvtic  Kard  ripf  ^eorrjra  rov  Xpiorov^ 
TdQ  tk  Taviivdc  Kard  rj)v  dif^pwiroTtira  aitrov  leapa- 
ciSovrag),  This  compromise  of  principle  with  which 
John  of  Antioch  was  thus  made  chargeable  roused  a 
large  party  in  his  own  diocese,  and  many  of  the  Syrian 
bishops  withdrew  from  all  fellowship  with  him.  A 
schism  followed  in  various  parts  of  the  Eastern  Church. 
Nestorius,  on  the  other  hand,  at  his  own  request,  was 
assigned  to  his  fonner  cloister  at  Antioch,  and  on  Oct. 
'20f  431,  Maximian  was  nominated  as  his  suooessor  in 
Constantinople.  Upon  the  death  of  this  patriarch  in 
A.D.  433,  however,  a  large  party  at  Constantinople  de- 
manded the  restoration  of  Nestorius,  threatening  that 
if  their  wish  was  refused  they  would  set  fire  to  the  pa- 
triarchal church ;  but  so  strong  was  the  influence  exer- 
cised by  the  opponents  of  the  deposed  patriarch  that 
the  vacant  dignity  was  conferred  upon  his  early  adver- 
sary, Proclus.  Cyril,  seeing  the  strength  of  Nestorius*s 
friends,  determined  now  that  his  opponent  should  be 
forever  removed  beyond  the  possibility  of  exercising 
any  longer  any  influence  in  the  Church;  and  the  Anti- 
ochians,  having  saved  the  doctrine  of  two  natures,  were 
gradually  won  over  by  persuasives  in  various  forms  to 
consent  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  person  of  Nestorius  for  the 
sake  of  the  nnity  of  the  Church.    Finally,  in  A.D.  436, 


an  imperial  edict  appeared  which  coodenmed  N 
to  perpetual  banishment  in  the  Greater  Oasis  i^  l-'pper 
Egypt  ^  The  unhappy  Nestorius,"  tays  a  Church  his- 
torian, **  was  now  dragged  from  the  stiUneas  of  his  foi^ 
mer  cloister  of  Euporpius,  before  the  gales  of  Antioch,  ia 
which  he  had  enjoyed  four  years  of  repose,  firom  one  place 
of  exile  to  another— first  to  Arabia,  then  to  Egypt— 
and  was  compelled  to  drink  the  bitter  cap  of  pencca- 
tion  which  he  himsdf,  in  the  dinrs  of  his  power,  had 
forced  upon  the  heretics."  To  his  credit,  be  it  said, 
he  bore  his  sufferings  with  resignation  and  indepen- 
dence. In  his  exile  Nestorius  busied  hims^  by  the 
writing  of  several  theological  works.  Thus  he  wrote  a 
history  of  his  life  and  of  his  theological  oontrorersr.  in 
which  he  sought  to  vindicate  hinraelf  against  the  re- 
proaches of  both  friends  and  foes,  signiflomtly  entitled 
a  Tragedjf.  (Fragments  in  Evagrios,  HuL  Eaiee^  i,  7. 
and  in  the  Synodieon  adcersua  Tragcediam  Iremei,  c  €L 
That  the  book  bore  the  name  of  Trapedjf  is  stated  by 
Ebec^esu,  a  Nestorian  metropolitan.  The  imperial  oom- 
missiouer,  Iren»us,  afterwards  bishop  of  Tyre,  a  friend 
of  Nestorius,  composed  a  book  concerning  him  and  the 
ecclesiastical  history  of  his  time,  likewise  under  the  tiik 
of  Tragedy,  fragments  of  which,  in  a  Latin  translaticMi, 
are  preserved  in  the  so-called  Synodicam,  in  Mansi,  r. 
481  sq.)  Various  accoonts  are  given  of  the  ctfram- 
stances  which  led  to  his  death,  but  in  one  thing  all  an^ 
agreed,  that  his  last  years  were  embittered  by  many 
acts  of  harsh  and  cruel  persecution.  The  ixeciae  dme 
or  place  of  his  death  has  not  been  ascertained,  but  he  » 
believed  to  have  died  previous  to  A.D.  450,  when  the 
Eutychian  controversy  began  to  attract  notioe.  The 
account  given  by  Evagrius,  that  Nestarins's  death  was 
caused  b}'  a  disease  in  which  his  tongue  was  eafeea  by 
worms,  rests,  according  to  Evagrios  himsdf,  oo  a  siaj*^ 
and  unnamed  authority.  The  more  probably  autheBtic 
narratives  ascribe  his  death  to  the  effects  of  a  lUL  He 
was  still  living  A.D.  439,  when  Socrates  wrote  hb  hklorr 
(//i.«f.  Ecdes,  vii,  84).  The  Monophystte  Jacobites  are 
accustomed  from  year  to  year  to  cast  stones  upon  bif 
supposed  grave  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  bare  spread  the 
tradition  that  it  has  never  been  moistened  by  the  csin 
of  heaven,  which  yet  falls  upon  the  evil  and  the  good. 
The  emperor,  who  had  formerly  favored  him,  hot  wib 
now  turned  entirely  against  him,  caused  all  bis  writ- 
ings to  be  burned,  and  his  foUowers  to  be  named  atW 
Simon  Magus,  and  stigmatized  as  Simonians.  Bnt 
though  this  be  his  memory  in  the  East^  in  the  West 
the  sad  fate  and  upright  character  of  Nestorius,  after 
having  been  long  abhorred,  has  in  modem  times,  aiaep 
Luther,  found  much  sympathy ;  while  Cyril,  by  his  vit*- 
lent  conduct,  has  incurred  much  censure.  Walch  {Ktt- 
zerhist,  v,  817  sq.)  has  collected  the  earlier  o|wii<nA. 
Gieseler  and  Neander  take  the  part  of  Nestorius  again^ 
Cyril,  and  think  that  he  was  unjustly  ocmdemned.  So 
also  Milman,  who  would  rather  meet  the  justice  of  the 
divine  Redeemer  loaded  with  the  errors  of  Nesrorius 
than  with  the  barbarities  of  Cyril,  but  does  not  enter  ime 
the  theological  merits  of  the  controversy  {Hitt.  rtfLatim 
Chrigtutnity,  i,  210).  Petavius,  Baur,  Hefele,  and  £b- 
rard,  on  the  contrary'',  vindicate  Cyril  against  Nestofioa* 
not  as  to  his  personal  conduct,  which  was  anything  b«i 
Christian,  but  in  regard  to  the  particular  matter  in 
question,  viz.,  the  defence  of  the  nnity  of  Christ  agaia^c 
the  division  of  his  personality.  Domer  (ii,  81  sq.)  jast- 
ly  distributes  the  right  and  ¥rrong,  truth  and  error,  oo 
both  sides,  and  considers  Nestorius  and  Cyril 
atives  of  two  equally  one-sided  conceptions,  whidi 
plement  each  other.  Cyril's  strength  lay  on  the  rrii^- 
ious  and  speculative  side  of  Christology,  that  of  Ncattw 
rius  on  the  ethical  and  practicaL  Kahnis  (i 
ii,  86)  gives  a  similar  judgment.  Perhaps  it 
est  the  truth  to  concede  that  Nestorius  was  pnawigstd  of 
an  honest  and  pious  zeal,  but  was  wanting  in  that 
dence  and  moderation  by  which  zeal  shouU  hare 
controlled. 
Literature, — On  the  sources  are  to  be  oomaltcd — (\J\ 
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In/awr  qf  Nettornu:  Nestoriufl,  '0/uXiaif  Semumu; 
AwxtkemoHimL  Extracts  from  the  Greek  original  in 
the  A  ct$  of  the  Connoil  of  Ephesus ;  in  a  Latin  transla- 
tion in  Marios  Mercator,  a  North  African  layman  who 
just  then  resided  in  Constantinople  (Optra,  ed.  Game- 
rius  [Paris,  1678],  pt  ii ;  and  better  ed.  Baluzios,  Paris, 
1684);  also  in  Gallandi,  BibL  veL  P,  P.  (viU,  616-786), 
and  in  Migne*s  Poind,  (torn,  xlviii).  Kestorius^s  own 
aoooant  (Evagrios,  Hut,  Eodes.  i,  7)  was  used  by  his 
friend  Irensens  (bishop  of  Tyre  till  448)  in  his  Tr(tg(z- 
dia  «.  comm,  de  rebus  w  nfwtdo  Ephesma  ac  in  Orienie 
toio  gettiSf  which,  however,  is  lost;  the  documents  at- 
tached to  it  were  revised  in  the  6th  century  in  the 
Spnodicon  adversut  Tragotdiam  Irtnmi  (in  Mann,  v, 
781  sq.)*  In  favor  of  Nestorius,  or  at  least  of  his  doc- 
trine, Theodoret  (f  457)  in  hb  works  against  Cyril,  and 
in  three  dialogues  entitled  'Epavivri}^  (Beggar).  Comp. 
also  the  fragments  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  (f  429). 

(2.)  Against  Nestorius:  It  has  been  shown  that  the 
great  opponent  of  Nestorius  was  Cyril  of  Alexandria. 
He  published  'Ava^tfiana/wit  five  books  Kara  Ncoro- 
piov,  and  several  Epistles  against  Nestorius  and  Theo- 
doret, in  vol.  vi  of  Aubert's  ed.  of  his  Opera  (Paris,  1688 
[  in  Migne's  ed.],  tom.  ix).  These  aim  to  prove  that  the 
Virgin  Mary  was  dcoroKoc*  and  not  xptffTor6Ko^.  But 
there  are  besides  a  great  number  of  writers  against  Nes- 
torius and  his  heresy  whose  works  are  extant^i  Among 
these  are,  Socrates,  Hist,  Ecdes,  vii,  c.  2d-85  (written 
after  481,  but  still  before  the  death  of  Nestorius;  comp. 
c  34) ;  Evagrius,  Hist,  Ecdes,  i,  2-7 ;  Liberatus  (deacon 
of  Carthage  about  658),  Breviarium  causa  Nestoriano' 
rum  et  Eutychianorum  (ed.  Gamier,  Paris,  1675 ;  and 
printed  in  Gallandi,  BM,  vet,  Patrum,  xii,  121-161); 
Leontius  of  Byzantium  (monachus),  De  sectis ;  and  Con- 
tra Nestorium  et  Eutydun  (in  Gallandi,  BibL  xii,  626 
sq.,  and  658-700).  Besides  these  should  be  mentioned 
Philastrius,  Epiphanius,  Theodoret,  Faustus,  Maxentius, 
Marios  Mercator,  and  many  others.  A  complete  collec- 
tion of  all  the  acts  of  the  Nestorian  controversy,  see  in 
Mansi,  iv,  567  sq. ;  and  v,  vii,  ix. 

Of  later  literature,  see  Petavius,  Theolog,  dogmatum, 
tom.  iv  {de  iacamatione\  lib.  i,  c  7  sq.;  Gamier,  Be 
hairesi  et  Ubris  Nestorii,  in  his  edition  of  the  Opera 
Marii  Mercator,  (Paris,  1678 ;  newly  edited  by  Migne, 
Paris,  1846) ;  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  ch.  xlvii ;  Jablonski,  De  Nestorianismo  (Berol. 
1724) ;  Gengler  (R.  C),  Ueber  die  Verdammung  des  Nes^ 
tortus  (in  TObinger  Quartalschrift,  1835,  No.  2) ;  Schmid, 
Vera  Nestorii  de  unione  naturarum  in  Christo  senteniia 
(Jena.  1794, 4to) ;  Salig,  De  Eulyckiamsmo  ante  Eutychen 
(Wolfenb.  1723,  4to);  Schrockh,  Kirchen-GeschicfUe, 
xviii,  176-812;  Walch,  Ketzerhist,  v,  289-986;  Schaff, 
Ch.  Hist,  iii,714.-733;  Neander,  Torrey's  transl.  ii,  446- 
624 ;  iv,  44  sq. ;  and  his  Hist,  of  Dogma,  p.  329, 331-833, 
836,  898;  Gieseler,  Kirchen-Geschichte,  i,  div.  ii,  p.  181 
sq.  (4th  ed.) ;  Baur,  Gesch,  der  Dreieinigkeitslehre,  i,  693- 
777 ;  Doner,  Person  qf  Christ,  ii,  60-98 ;  Hefele  (R.  C), 
ConcUiengesch,  ii,  184  sq. ;  Milman,  History  of  Latin 
Christianity,  i,  196-252 ;  Neale,  History  of  the  Holy  East- 
ern Church  {Patriarchate  of  Alexandria),  i,  283-277; 
Wright,  Early  Christiamty  m  A  rabia,  §  ix ;  Stanley,  in 
his  Hilary  ofthe  Eastern  Church,  has  seen  fit  to  ignore 
the  Nestorian  and  the  other  Christological  controversies 
— ^the  most  important  in  the  history  ofthe  Greek  Church ; 
Liddon,  Bampton  Lectures  on  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  p. 
121,  257,  468;  comp.  also  W.  Moller,  art  Nestorius,  in 
Herzog's  Real-Encykl,  x,  288-296.  See  also  the  litera- 
ture appended  to  the  article  Nbstobians.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Net.  There  are  in  Scripture  several  words  denoting 
different  kinds  of  nets,  and  this,  with  the  frequency  of 
images  derived  from  them,  shows  that  nets  were  much 
in  use  among  the  Hebrews  for  fishing,  hunting,  and 
fowling.  Indeed,  for  the  two  latter  purposes  nets  were 
used  to  an  extent  of  which  now,  since  the  invention  of 
fire-arms,  a  notion  can  scarcely  be  formed.  The  various 
terms  applied  by  the  Hebrews  to  nets  had  reference 
either  to  the  construction  ofthe  article  or  to  its  use  and 
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objects.  To  the  first  of  these  we  may  assign  the  follow- 
ing terms:  (1.)  *^^3^,  mikmdr,  or  ^bsp,  makmor, 
which  occurs  only  in  Psa.  cxli,  10 ;  Isa.  Ii,  20,  where  it 
denotes  a  hunter's  net,  is  derived  from  *^^3,  kamdr,  to 
plait  or  interweave  ;  but  a  longer  word,  from  the  same 
source,  n'^^a^,  mikmtfreth  (A.  V.  **  drag")}  denotes  the 
net  of  fishermen  (Isa.  xix,  8;  Hab.  i,  15,  16).  (2.) 
"r^nip,  sebdk,  or  (in  its  fem.  form)  ^snt*,  sd>akdh,  which 
is  derived  from  '^'^^,  sabdk,  to  twine,  and  designates  an 
actual  hunting-net  in  Job  xviii,  6  (A.  V.  "  snare") ;  but 
elsewhere  is  applied  to  network  or  latticework,  es- 
pecially around  the  capitals  of  oolomns  ("network, 
wreathen-work,"  etc,  1  Kings  vii,  18, 20, 41, 42 ;  2  Kings 
XXV,  17;  2  Chron.  iv,  12,  18;  Jer.  lii,  22,  23),  and  also 
before  a  window  or  balcony  ("lattice,"  2  Kings  i,  2). 
To  the  second  head  we  may  assign  the  following:  (8.) 
Dl^n,  chirem,  which  denotes  a  net  for  either  fishing  or 
fowling.  It  is  derived  from  0*^11,  chardm,  signifying 
to  shut  up ;  and  the  idea  is.  therefore,  founded  on  its 
shutting  in  the  prey.  It  occurs  (in  this  sense)  in  Hab. 
i,  16, 17 ;  Ezek.  xxvi,  6, 14 ;  xlvii,  10 ;  Zech.  xiv,  11,  etc 
In  Eccles.  vii,  26  it  is  applied  by  an  apt  metaphor  to 
female  entanglements.  (4.)  ^12113,  matsdd,  or  ^421^, 
matsud  (with  the  corresponding  feminine  forms,  h^2CQ, 
metsoddh,  and  h^^SU,  metsuddh),  from  the  root  ^tt, 
tsud,  to  lie  in  wait,  occurs  in  the  sense  of  a  net  for  fishes 
(Eccles.  ix,  12)  or  animals  (Job  xix,  6;  PM.  xlvi,  11 ; 
"  snare,"  Ezek.  xii,  18 ;  xvii,  20 ;"  to  be  hunted,'*  Ezek. 
xiii,  21) ;  metaphorically  of  the  pr^  caught  (Ftov.  xii, 
10),  or  of  female  blandishments  ("  snare,"  Ecdes.  vii,  26). 
(5.)  niO*^,  resheth,  the  most  common  term,  from  Vd"^*^, 
yardsh,  to  get  possession  of,  is  applied  to  a  corded  mesh- 
work  of  any  description,  whether  for  catching  birds 
(Prov.  i,  17)  or  other  animals  (Job  xviii,  8 ;  Psa.  ix,  15 ; 
X,  9;  XXV,  15;  xxxi,  4;  xxxv,  7,  8;  Ivii,  6:  cxl,  5; 
Prov.  xxix,  6 ;  Lam.  i,  13 ;  Ezek.  xii,  13 ;  xix,  8 ;  xxxii, 
3;  Hoe.  v,  1;  vii,  12),  or  as  a  screen  for  sifting  ashes 
from  the  fire  (Exod.  xxvii,  4,  6;  xxxviii,  4).  What 
distinction  other  than  these  vague  intimations  there 
may  have  been  between  the  various  nets  described  by 
the  Hebrew  terms  we  are  unable  to  decide.  In  the 
New  Testament  no  other  net  than  that  for  fishing  b 
mentioned.  (6.)  The  most  general  word  which  describes 
it  {diKTvov,  from  SiKtiv,  to  throw,  occurring  in  Matt  iv, 
20,  21 ;  Mark  i,  18, 19 ;  Luke  v,  2, 4, 5, 6 ;  John  xxi,  6, 
8,  11)  is  usually  confined  to  fishing -nets  by  classical 
writers,  although  sometimes  applied  to  the  nets  of 
hunters.  (7.)  Another  word  to  describe  a  net,  a/i^i' 
fiXifarpov  (from  ufi^tPaKKw,  to  cast  around),  occurs  in 
Matt,  iv,  18 ;  Mark  i,  16,  which,  like  (Airem  above,  is 
founded  on  the  idea  of  enfolding  or  shutting  in  the  prey. 
(8.)  A  special  kind  was  the  oayrivri  (from  adma,  to 
load),  whence  our  word  seine,  a  large  hauling  or  draw- 
net;  it  is  the  term  used  in  the  parable  of  the  draw-net 
(Matt  xiii,  47). 
The  metaphorical  references  to  the  net  are  very  nn- 


Pioce  of  an  Ancient  EQiitlsn  F1i>hlng-Det,  with  leads, 
etc,  attoched.    (From  the  Beriin  Maeenm.) 
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mcroiu :  it  wia  lelecUd  u  in  appropriau  image  of  the 
■ubtle  devices  of  the  enemies  of  God  on  the  one  band 
(B.g.P>a.ix,I5i  xzv,  16;  Txii, 4),  mid  of  tbe  uotTert^ 
able  Tengeince  of  God  on  tLe  uttier  (LAm.  i,  13;  Ezek. 
xii,  13;  llos.  rii,  I!).     See  Snaue. 

1,  fiiftmff-nef*.— We  have  no  direct  infonnation  con- 
ceraing  the  GBh-ae[«  of  the  HebrewB,  bnt  suppose  thai 
they  were  not  niileiially  lUffeieDt  from  (hoae  of  the 
ancient  E^yptiaoi,  concemiiig  which  we  now  posaeBB 
T«7  good  iiifoimatiaii,  and  which  sre  more  Uum  once 
meDtioned  in  Scripture  (Iss.  six,  8).  The  Egyptian! 
constructed  their  nets  offlai-striug;  the  netting-needle 
wai  made  of  wood,  and  in  shape  closely  resembled  oui 
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owa(Wiikhacm,Aite.Egj^u,^).  SteSaatUL  Tk 
nsoal  fiabing-net  among  this  people  was  of  a  long  IbnB, 
like  the  eoomum  dtag-oet,  with  woodoi  floata  im  the 
upper  and  leads  on  the  lownr  aide.  The  leads  were  oo- 
caiioDally  of  an  elongated  shape,  hanging  Iram  the  ooia 
cord  or  border  of  the  net ;  but  they  wBie  moK  maally 
fiat|  andf  being  folded  round  the  cord,  the  oppoaiic  tides 
were  beaten  tether;  and  this  meUiod  oofUinues  to  b( 
adopted  by  the  modern  Egyptiane.  The  net  was  iihik- 
titnea  let  down  fmm  a  boat,  bat  those  who  polled  it  biu- 
ally  stood  on  the  Bhoie,  and  landed  the  Ash  est  a  ahchiiiE 
bank.  This  mode,  however,  was  more  adapted  to  river 
than  to  lake  fishii:^ ;  and  hence  in  all  the  detailed  ex- 
amples of  fishing  in  the  Sew  Testamau 
.  from  and  drawn  into  iHau. 
nte  case  where,  the  dnoghi 
J  being  too  greai  1o  take  into  the  boat,  the 
J  fiahen  dragged  the  net  after  theiT  boats 
^    totheBhoi«(Johnui,e,e).   SouMiiaa 
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This,  or  a  8ro«Uer  UniUng-net,  likt 

figh.  which  h«d  been  wounded  wiin  ine  apMi  or  enuo- 
Rled  with  the  hoot  In  tha  krge  cut  given  on  p.  978  the 
fishermen  in  the  boat,  excepting  Che  maMer,  are  almost 
naked,  aa  are  also  thoae  who  have  occasion  to  wade  in 
the  walei  Id  hauling  the  net  to  Che  shore.  Such  leeDia 
aleo  to  have  been  the  practice  among  the  Hebrew  fiah- 
enuen;  for  Peter,  when  be  left  the  boat  to  haaten  on 
■bore  to  hia  lieen  LDrd,"giit  hLa  fiaber'a  caat  unto  him, 
Tor  he  waa  naked"  (John  xii,  T) ;  although,  in  thia  caae, 
the  word  "  naked"  (q.v.)  mnit  be  understood  with  acme 
latitude.  For  modern  Gshing-neta  in  Palestine,  see 
Tbomaon,  Load  and  Boot,  ii,  79  sq.  See  FiBHUia. 
2.  /'oMKnff-Mrt.  — These  were  also  in  common 
among  the  Hebrew*,  and  the  refereneea  to  thetn  in  the 
Bible  receive  striking  illaatntian  from  the  representa- 
lioDS  on  the  Egyptian  monumenta.  The  ancient  Egyp- 
tians either  caught  the  birds  in  large  clap-nets  or  ' 
tnpai  and  they  aometime*  shot  them  with  arrows, 
feDed  them  with  a  throw-etifk,  as  they  flew  in  tl 
thickets.  The  trap  was  generally  made  of  network, 
atnined  over  a  tnm.  It  consisted 
lai  Bides  or  flapa,  oT  equal  sxe,  one  or  both  moving  on 
the  common  bar,  or  azia,  upon  which  they  rested. 
When  the  trap  waa  set,  the  two  flapa  were  kept  open  by 
meana  ofstringa,  probably  ofcatgut,  which,  the  modWDt 


lua  secured  the  bird.    Another  kind,  which  wi 
peanto  have  closed  in  the  same  msnner;  but  its  con- 
struction waa  different,  the  framework  running  acrcaa 
the  cehlie,  and  not,  as  in  others,  ronnd  the  edg«  of 
the  trap.     So  skilful  wen  they  in  making  traps  that 
they  were  Mrong  enough  to  bold  the  hyama ;  and 
in  the  one  which  caught  the  robber  in  the  treasury 
of  Rhampcinitus  the  power  of  the  spring  or  the 
mechanism  of  the  catch  was  BO  perfect  that  hi*  broth-   - 
ef  was  unable  to  open  it  or  release  him.     Similar  in 
ingenuity,  though  not  in  strength,  were  the  nets 
made  by  the  convicts  banished  to  Rhinocolura  by 
Actisanca,  which,  though  made  of  split  straws^  were 
yet  capable  of  catching  many  of  the  numerous  quail* 
that  frequented  that  deaert  region  at  a  partictilar  pe- 
riod of  the  year.  Tha  clapmet  was  of  different  forma, 
though  Ml  the  same  general  principle  as  the  traps. 
The  larger  ones  eonnsted,  like  thesmalleronca  above, 
of  two  aides  or  frames,  over  which  the  network  wat 
anained  (see  next  page) ;  at  one  end  was  a  short 
rape,  which  they  fastened  to  a  bush  or  s  duster  of 
reeds,  and  at  the  other  waa  one  of  considerable  length, 
which,  as  aoon  as  the  birds  were  seen  feeding  in  the  srea 
within  the  net,  wss  pulled  by  the  fowlers,  causing  the 
two  sidtfl  to  collapse.    As  soon  as  they  had  selected  • 
convenient  spot  for  laj-ing  down  the  net,  in  a  field  or  on 
the  surface  of  a  pond,  the  known  resort  of  Dumerous 
wild  fowl,  they  spread  open  the  two  udes  or  flaps,  and 
secured  them  in  such  a  manner  that  they  remained  flat 
upon  the  ground  until  pulled  by  the  rope.     A  man, 
emuched  behind  some  reeds  growing  at  ■  convenient 
distance  from  the  spot,  from  which  he  could  observe  the 
birds  as  they  came  down,  watched  the  net,  and,  enjoin- 
ing ailence  by  placing  bis  hand  over  bis  mouth,  beckoned 
to  thoae  holding  the  rope  to  keep  themselves  in  readi- 
ness till  he  saw  them  assembled  in  sufflcient  numbers, 
vrboi  a  wave  of  hia  band  gave  the  signal  for  cloaiog 
the  net  (Wilkinauo,  AnciaU  Egifpliaia.  ii,  181  sq.). 

"  Krds  (bnned  an  article  of  food  among  the  Hebrewa 
(Lev.  zvii,  IB),  and  much  skill  waa  exercised  in  catch- 
ing them.     The  following  were  the  meet  approved 
methods:    (I.)  Ths  trap  (TIB),  which  consisted  of  two 
parts — a  net,  strained  over  a  frame,  and  a  stick  to  sup- 
port it,  but  Bo  placed  tliat  it  should  give  way  at  the 
slightest  touch ;  the  stick  or  qiringe  was  termed  S^is 
(Amasiii,6,'gin;'  Fsa.  Izix,  !2, 'trap*);  this  was  the 
most  usual  method  (Johxviii, 
9;  Ecclea.  ix,  IS;  Prov.  vU, 
28).     (8.)  The  snsre  (Cax, 
bom  CSX,  Is  iroKJ;  Job  xviii, 
B,  A.v"'robberO,  < 
of  a  coid  (Vsn.  Job  x' 
oorop,  Fsa.  xviii,  5;  cxvi,  8; 
cxl,  6)  BO  aet  as  to  catch  the 
bird  by  the  leg.   (8.)Thene^ 
as  above.     (1.)  The  decoy,  to 
which  reference  ia  made  in  Jer. 
V,  36,  ST — a  cage  of  peculiar 
conattuetion  (aAl)— was 
filled  with  birds,  which  acted 
•sdeooys;  Ihedooroftliecage 
waa  k^  open  by  a  piece  of 
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(n^ni^S),  and  closed  sudden- 
ly with  a  c^  (whence  per- 
hapa  the  term  hfWi)  aa  the 
entrance  of  a  Utd.  The  par- 
tridge appean  to  have  been 
used  as  a  decoy  (Ecdua.  li, 
aO)"  (Smith).  See  Fowuno. 
8.  AwKHv-Mti.— These,  aa 
has  already  been  aen,  wen 


of  nniTerul  um  among  the  Hebrem.    "The  olgei 
for  vhich  hunting  ia  practiced  inijic*t«  the  vuia 
conditiona  of  aocietj  uid  the  pngKsa  of  ctvilkatid 
Hunting,  aa  a  matter  of  necesaitj,  whether  for  the  e 
terminadon  of  dangeraiu  beasts  or  for  ptocuring  siut 
nance.bvUikensa  rude  and  semi- 
civilized  stale  {   aa  aa  amuse- 
in  eii  I,  it  betokens  an  advanced 
elnte.     In  the  formei,  piTBonil 
d  physical  atrenglh 
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I  2  Sam.  xxlii,  20;  1  KLngi  liii,  !4;  xx,  36)  and  ban 

I  (lSBm.xvii,ii4;  2Kingaii,24);  jackak(Jiidg.ir.4i 

.  and  foxca  (Cant,  ii,  !&)  wen  also  nameraas;  ban,  roe- 

'  buck,  aod  fallov  deer  (Deut.  xii,  15;  1  Kinga  iv,  3; 

'  funned  a  regular  gouice  ufMulenaiice,  and  vrere  poMJblj 


is  feUows  I 


antiquity  ia  deacribed  as  a 
'mightyhunter  before  the  Lord' 
(Uen.  X,  9),  while  Ishmael,  the 
progenitor  of  a  wild  nee,  was 
Ijmed  as  an  archer  (Gen.  xxi, 
20),  and  Esau,  holding  a  aimilar 
pogi  tion,  waa  'a  cunning  hunter, 
a  man  of  the  Md'  (U«n.  xxt, 
27).    The  latter  Hate  may  be 
exempliHed,   not  Indeed   TnHn 
Scripture  itaeir,  bat  from  con- 
tempanry  Tecoids.    Among  the 
accomplishments  of  UeiDd,  hii 
skill  in  the  cbase  is  paitiou^ 
larly  noticed ;  be  kept  a  regular 
stud  and  a  huntsman  (Jneephus, 
A  al.  ivi,  10, 8),  fidlowed  up  the 
sport  in  a  wild  countiy  (AM.  xv,  7,  7)  whii 
vith  stags,  wild  asses,  and  bean,  and  is  s 
killed  as  many  as  forty  head  in  a  day  ( Ww 
The  wealthy  in  Egypt  and  Assyria  followed  the  sports 
of  the  field  with  great  seat;  they  had  iheii  preaervn 
fur  the  express  purpose  of  keeping  and  hunting  game 
CWilhinson'a  Ane.  Eggptiam,  i,  216j  Xen.  Csrop.  i,  4, 
.^,  14),  and  drew  from  hunting  scenes  subjects  for  dec- 
orating the  walls  of  their  buildings,  and  even  the  robes 
they  wore  on  state  occasiDns.     The  U^tewt,  as  a  pas- 
Iiiral  and  agTicultiml  people,  were  not  given  to  the 
sports  of  the  field;  the  density  of  the  papuUtiou,  the 
eameatnew  of  their  character,  and  the  tendency  of  their 
ritual  regulations,  particularly  thOM  affecting  food,  all 
combined  to  discourage  the  practice  of  hunting;  and 
perhaps  the  ezamplea  of  Ishmael  and  B^u  were  record- 
ed with  the  same  object     There  was  no  lack  of  game 
in  Palestine;  on  their  entrance  into  the  land  tbe  wild 


ihounded 
21,113). 
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by  the  provisions  of  the  Mosaic  law 
Lev.  XXV,  7).  3nme  of  tbe  fiercer  at 
a  late  period,  as  liona  (Judg.  liv,  v; 


Egjplian  Clap-nels.    (From  tbe  Monnments.) 

preserved  in  endoenrea.  Tbe  maDDrrafcatctungtlmF 
animale  was  either  by  digging  a  pitfall  (rtTS),  which 
was  the  usoal  manner  with  the  larger  ^^"imala,  as  tlv 
lion  (2  3am.xxui,20i£zek.xti,4,S):  or,  secondly,  by 
a  trap  (MD),  which  was  set  underground  (Job xviii,IO> 
in  the  run  of  the  animal  (Prov.  xxii,  S),  and  entgbl  ii 
by  the  leg  (Job  xriii,9);  or,  lastly,  by  tbe  on  </tb« 
net,  of  which  there  were  various  kinds,  aa  for  tbe  £■- 
lelle  (7)  (Isa.  Ii,  30,  A.V, '  wild  bull'),  and  other  animsW 
of  that  class.  The  game  selected  was  generally  such  * 
was  adapted  for  food  (Pror.  lii,  !T),  and  can  waa  taka 
to  pout  out  the  blood  of  these  aawdl  as  •rftaiiie  ammah 
(Lev.  xvii,  13)"  (Smith).  All  this  is  admirably  sbI 
fiilly  illustrated  on  the  Egyptian  m 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  in  ' 
able  nie  was  sometimes  t 

the  animals  were  driven.  The  spots  thas  eockised  wen 
usually  in  the  vicinity  of  tbe  water  brooks  to  wbirii 
ther  were  in  the  habit  of  repairing  in  the  momiiiG  aial 

to  drink,  the  hunters  dispceed  tbeir  nets,  occnped  laop- 
er  positions  for  observing  them  unseen,  and  giaduUy 
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dofled  in  apon  them.  The  usages  of  the  Egyptians,  and, 
8o  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  of  other  Oriental  nations,  in 
this  respect,  correspond  with  the  intimations  of  J  alios 
Pollux  {Otunnast,  v,  4),  who  states  that  two  kinds  of 
nets  were  employed  in  this  mode  of  hunting.  One,  a 
long  net,  called  by  the  Greeks  SiktvoVj  was  furnished 
with  several  ropes,  and  was  supported  on  forked  poles, 
varying  in  length  to  correspond  with  the  inequalities 
of  the  ground  over  which  it  extended.  The  others  were 
smaller  nets,  called  ivoStOt  for  stopping  gaps.  These 
practices  are  obviously  alluded  to  in  such  passages  as 
Job  xix,  6;  Psa.  cxl,  5;  Isa.  li,  20.  The  method  in 
which  the  net  was  applied  is  familitr  to  us  from  the  de- 
scriptions in  Virgil  {j£il  iv,  121, 151  sq.;  x,  707  sq.); 
it  was  placed  across  a  ravine  or  narrow  valley,  frequented 
by  the  animals  for  the  sake  of  water,  and  the  game  was 
driven  in  by  the  hunters,  and  then  despatched  either 
with  bow  and  arrow  or  spears  (comp.  Wilkinson,  i,  214), 
The  Assyrian  monuments  likewise  confirm  this  method 
of  taking  game.    See  Humtino. 

NetchaSII  Innocent,  a  Russian  prelate  and  writer, 
was  bom  in  1722,  and  was  educated  for  the  Church ;  and, 
after  filling  various  offices  of  distinction,  was  made  arch- 
bishop of  Pskof  and  of  Riga.  He  died  at  St.  Petersburg, 
Jan.  24, 1799.  KetchaSf  is  known  as  the  author  of  sev- 
eral Sermons,  published  by  the  holy  synod  in  1775,  to 
be  read  in  the  pulpit ;  and  by  the  following  works :  0/ 
the  Manner  of  Cotifessmg  Children  (Moscow,  1769  and 
1795,  Svo):— Counsels  of  a  Bishop  to  a  Priest  (St.  Pe- 
tersburg, 1790  and  1795) :— Preparations  for  Death  (St. 
Petersburg,  1798).  The  celebrated  poet  Derjavin  has 
composed  the  epitaph  of  NetchaSf  s  tomb,  which  may 
be  seen  in  a  cell  of  SL  Alexandre-Nevski.  See  DvAion' 
naire  historique  des  icrivains  ecdesiastiques  de  tEglise 
Greco-russe,  s.  v. — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Nethan'eSl  (Heb.  NeihaneV,  bfitpra,  given  of  God; 
Sept.  No^ai/o^X),  the  name  of  ten  Hebrews.  See  also 
Nathaniel. 

1.  A  son  of  Zuar  and  phylarch  of  Issachar  at  the 
time  of  the  exode  (Numb,  i,  i) ;  ii,  5 ;  vii,  1^,  28 ;  x,  15). 
RC.  1657. 

2.  The  fourth  son  of  Jesse,  and  brother  of  king  Da- 
vid (1  Chron.  xi,  14).     RC.  cir.  1070. 

3.  A  priest  who  blew  a  trumpet  before  the  ark  when 
David  brought  it  from  Kiijath-Jearim  to  Jerusalem 
(1  Chron.  xv,  24).     Ra  1043. 

4.  A  Levite,  father  of  the  scribe  Shemaiah  (1  Chron. 
xxiv,  6).     RC.  ante  1014. 

5.  A  porter  of  the  Temple,  fifth-named  son  of  Obed- 
edom  of  the  family  of  Korhites  in  the  tribe  of  Levi  (1 
Chron.  xxvi,  4).     RC.  cir.  1014. 

6.  One  of  five  *' princes"  who  were  commanded  by 
Jehosbaphat,  on  bis  accession,  to  teach  the  law  from  the 
book,  in  connection  with  priests  and  LeHtes,  through 
the  cities  of  Judah  (2  Chron.  xvii,  7).    RG  912. 

7.  A  chief  Levite,  brother  of  Conaniah  and  Shemaiah, 
who  gave  offerings  when  Joeiah  renewed  the  observance 
of  the  passover  in  Jerusalem  (2  Chron.  xxxv,  9).  RC. 
628. 

8.  Fourth  named  of  six  sons  of  Pashur,  of  the  ^  sons 
of  the  priests,"  who  were  found  by  Ezra  to  have  taken 
idolatrous  wives  (Ezra  x,  22).     RC  458. 

9.  A  priest,  *'  son"  of  Jedaiah, ''  chief  of  the  fathers," 
in  the  days  of  the  high-priest  Joiakim  (Neh.  xii,  21). 
RC.  cir.  446. 

10.  A  priest*s  son,  and  brother  of  Zechariah,  who 
bore  a  trumpet  at  the  dedication  of  the  walls  of  Jerusa- 
lem (Neh.  xii,  36).  RC  446.  Possibly  he  was  identi- 
cal with  9. 

Nethani'ah  (Heb.  Nethanmh\  M^^ans,  also  in  the 
prolonged  form  Neihanya'hu,  !<il^3n3, 1  Chron.  xxv,  12 ; 
2  Chron.  xvii,  8;  Jer.  xxxvi,  14;'xl,8;  xii,  9,  given  of 
Jehovah;  Sept  Nodavtac.  v.  r.  in  2  Kings  xxv,  23 
Ma^^avJac),  the  name  of  four  Hebrews. 

X  Third  named  of  four  sons  of  Asaph,  who  were  ap- 


pointed by  order  of  David  to  minister  in  the  Temple. 
He  was  chief  of  the  fifth  division  of  sacred  musicians 
(1  Chron.  xx\',  2, 12).     RC.  cir.  101 5. 

2.  A  Levite,  one  of  those  sent  with  ''  princes"  and 
priests,  on  the  accession  of  Jehoshapbat,  to  teach  the 
law  through  the  cities  of  Judah  (2  Chron.  xvii,  8). 
RC.  cir.  912. 

3.  Son  of  Shelamiah  and  father  of  Jehudi  (q.  v.) 
(Jer.  xxxvi,  14).     RC.  cir.  638. 

4.  Son  of  Elishama  (q.  v.)  of  the  royal  family  of 
Judah,  and  father  of  Ishmael  (q.  v.)  who  murdered'  Ge- 
daHah  (2  Kings  xxv,  28, 25 ;  Jer.  xl,  8, 14, 15 ;  xii,  1, 2, 
6, 7, 9, 10, 11, 12, 15, 16, 18).     RC.  cir.  620. 

Nether.    See  Nitre. 

Netherlands.    See  Belgidm  and  Holland. 

Netherlandfl  Missionary  Society.  See  the 
article  Missions  in  this  volume,  especially  p.  358. 

Neth'inim  (Heb.  Nethinim,  Q'^rrp)  is  the  name 
given  in  the  pos^-exilian  books  of  the  Hebrew  Script- 
ures to  the  hereditary  Temple  servants  who  were  as- 
signed to  the  Levites  to  do  the  subordinate  and  menial 
work. 

1.  Name  and  it*  Signyieaiion. — The  name  D'^S'^rS, 
which  is  the  plural  of  "pPS,  passive  adjective  from  '(PS, 
to  give,  *'to  set  apart,  to  denote,**  properly  denotes  given, 
''  the  devoted,^  i..e.  to  do  the  menial  work  of  the  sanct- 
uary for  the  Levites,  and,  like  other  terms  of  office,  has 
become  the  appellative  of  that  class  of  men  who  were 
thus  allotted  as  hereditary  Temple  servants  to  assist  the 
Levites.  Hence  they  are  called  Upoiovkoi  by  Joseph  us 
{^AnL  xi,  5, 6),  while  the  Vulg.  (iVci/Atruiet),  the  Cbaldee 
(T^3"»P3),  Luther  (Nethinim),  the  Zurich  Bible,  Cover- 
dale,  Matthew*s  Bible,  the  Geneva  Vernon,  the  Bishops* 
Bible,  and  the  A.  Y.  uniformly  retain  the  original  in  all 
the  seventeen  passages  in  which  it  occurs,  except  that 
the  A.  v.,  following  the  example  of  the  preceding  Eng- 
lish versions,  incorrectly  adds  the  plural  termination  s 
(**  Nethinims")  to  the  Hebrew  D*^,  which  is  already  plural, 
as  it  does  in  **  cherubims."  The  Sept.,  however,  is  in- 
consistent both  in  its  spelling  and  rendering  of  it  Thus, 
in  nine  places  out  of  the  seventeen  it  has  oi  Va^tvift, 
Alex.  Na^iv«/i  (Ezra  ii,  70 ;  vii,  7, 24 ;  vui,  20  [twice] ; 
Neh.  iii,  26;  vii,  46,  73;  x,  28) ;  in  three  ot  No^ivaioi 
(Ezra  ii,  48  [Vat.  Na3ivi/i] ;  Neh.  xi,  8, 21) ;  in  two  ol 
Na^av€i>  [Vat  Na^avi>]  (Ezra  ii,  58;  Neh.  vii,  60); 
in  one  'A^avci/i  (Ezra  viii,  17) ;  in  another  it  takes 
D*^3*^P3n  P'^3  for  one  word,and3ubstitutes  for  it  Bri^av- 
va^ivifi  (Neh.  iii,  31) ;  and  in  another  place  again  it 
translates  D^S^^PS  by  ot  Sedofiivoi  (1  Chron.  ix,  2). 
Theodoret's 'explanation  of  D^^*^pa,  dotnc  'law,  rovTifm, 
Tov  Svro^  GioH  (^QiuesL  in,  t.  ParalipJ),  which  is  also 
that  of  Bochart,  "'dedititios  appellavit,  quod  se  sponte 
dededisseut**  {Phaleg,  Hb.  ii,  cap.  i;  Opp.^l  67,  ed.  Lug- 
duni,  1692),  is  both  contrary  to  the  grammatical  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  which,  as  **Pair  participle,  can  only  be 
th^se  given,  and  not  toho  voluntary  gave  themselves,  and 
at  variance  with  facts. 

2.  Origin  and  Duties  of  the  Nethinim, — ^It  is  the  unan- 
imous voice  both  of  Jewish  tradition  (comp.  Jebamoth, 
78  b;  Midrash  JaUatt  on  Josh,  ix,  27)  and  the  best 
Jewish  commentators  (comp.  Rashi  and  Aben-Ezra  on 
Ezra  u,  43;  Kimchi  on  Josh,  ix,  20)  that  the  Gibeon- 
ites  whom  Joshua  consigned  forever  to  be  the  hewers 
of  wood  and  the  drawers  of  water,  L  e.  the  perpetual 
menial  servants  (*^nPK  P*^2^)  of  the  sanctuary  (Josh, 
ix,  21-27),  are  the  original  caste  denominated  Nethinim 
in  the  post-exilian  period ;  and  there  is  no  valid  reason 
for  rejecting  this  ancient  tradition.  As  these  Gibeon- 
ites  or  sanctuary  slaves  were  greatly  diminished  by  the 
bloody  persecutions  of  Saul,  and  in  the  massacre  at  Nob 
(2  Sam.  xxii,  1-19),  and  moreover,  as  the  reorganization 
and  extension  of  the  sanctuary  service  effected  by  the 
royal  Fsalmist  both  rendered  the  work  of  the  Levites 
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very  laborious  and  demanded  an  increaBe  of  the  exist- 
.  ing  staff  of  menial  servants,  *'  David  and  the  princes 
[after  him]  gave  Cjna)  the  Nethmim  (or  these  given  ones, 
D'«3'^n3rt)  for  the  service  of  the  Levites"  (Ezra  viii,  20). 
From  the  ancient  practice  of  consigning  aliens  and  cap- 
tives of  war  to  do  both  the  menial  work  of  the  people 
at  large  and  of  the  priests  and  Levites  (Nnmb.  xxxi,  26- 
47 ;  Deut.  xxix,  10),  which  also  obtained  among  the 
Syrians,  Phisnicians,  the  Greeks,  and  other  nations  of 
antiquity,  and  which  still  obtains  among  the  Arabs,  who 
devote  slaves  to  the  service  of  the  Kaaba  at  Mecca  and 
to  the  sepulchre  of  the  Prophet  at  Medina  (Burckhardt, 
Travels  in  Arabia,  i,  288,  etc.;  ii,  166,  etc,  174,  181), 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  thinned  ranks  were  re- 
cruited by  David  and  the  other  princes  from  the  cap- 
tives taken  in  battle.    Indeed,  their  foreign  names  given 
in  the  catalogue  of  those  who  returned  from  Babylon 
(Ezra  ii,  43-68)  fully  confirm  this  view.    As  this  newly- 
increased  and  reorganized  staff,  founded  upon  the  rem- 
nant of  the  aboriginal  Gtbeonites,  was  now  formally  and 
exdunvebf  given  by  David  to  the  Levites  (Ezra  viii,  20), 
Just  as  the  Levites  themselves,  by  the  command  of  Gk>d, 
were  given  to  the  priests  (Numb,  viii,  19;  xviii,  2-6), 
their  primitive  name  was  no  more  applicable  to  them, 
because  the  new  accession,  constituting  the  majority, 
were  no  Gibeonites,  and  because  they  were  no  more  the 
servants  of  the  sanctuary  at  laige,  but  were  a  gift  to  the 
Levites.    It  was  for  this  reason  that  they  were  hence- 
forth called  Nethinim  (0*^3^3),  the  given  ones,  i.  e.  to 
the  Levites,  the  very  expression  used  with  regard  to  the 
Levites  when  they  in  their  turn  were  given  to  the  priests. 
See  Lbvitb.    Being  thus  given  to  them,  the  Nethinim 
had  to  relieve  the  Levites  of  every  menial  and  laborious 
work  connected  with  the  sanctuary.    They  had  to  draw 
and  carry  the  water,  hew  and  fetch  the  wood,  and  at^ 
tend  to  everything  which  the  Levites  ordered  them  to 
do;  and  because  they  were  so  entirely  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Levites,  therefore  the  Bible  prescribes  no  special 
duties  for  the  Nethinim. 

8.  Number  of  the  Nethinim,  their  LocaJUy,  Revenues, 
and  Social  Positions—We  must  not  forget  that  the  Le- 
vites were  given  to  Aaron  and  his  sons,  i  e.  to  the  priests 
as  an  order,  and  were  accordingly  the  first  Nethinim 
(03!in3,  Numb,  iii,  9 ;  viii,  19).     At  first  they  were  the 
only  attendants,  and  their  work  must  have  been  labori- 
ous enough.     The  first  conquests,  however,  brought 
them  their  share  of  the  captive  slaves  of  the  Midianites, 
and  320  were  given  to  them  as  having  charge  of  the 
Tabernacle  (Numb,  xxxi,  47),  while  82  only  were  as- 
signed speciaUy  to  the  priests.     This  disposition  to  de- 
volve the  more  laborious  oflkes  of  their  ritual  upon  slaves 
of  another  race  showed  itself  again  in  the  treatment  of 
the  Gibeonites.    They,  too,  were  given  (A.  V.  "  made*^ 
to  be  "hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water"  for  the 
house  of  God  (Josh,  ix,  27),  and  the  addition  of  so  large 
a  number  (the  population  of  five  cities)  must  have  re- 
lieved the  Levites  from  much  that  had  before  been  bur- 
densome.   We  know  little  or  nothing  as  to  their  treat- 
ment   It  was  a  matter  of  necessity  that  they  should 
be  circumcised  (Exod.  xii,  48)  and  conform  to  the  re- 
ligion of  their  conquerors,  and  this  might  at  first  seem 
hard  enough.   On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  they  presented  themselves  as  recognising  the  su- 
premacy of  Jehovah  (Josh,  ix,  9),  and  that  for  many 
generations  the  remembrance  of  Ihe  solemn  covenant 
entered  into  with  them  made  men  look  with  horror  on 
the  shedding  of  Gibeonitish  blood  (2  Sam.  xxi,  9),  and 
protected  them  from  much  outrage.     No  addition  to 
the  number  thus  employed  appears  to  have  been  made 
durmg  the  period  of  the  Judges,  and  they  continued  to 
be  known  by  their  old  name  as  the  Gibeonites.     The 
want  of  a  further  supply  was,  however,  felt  when  the 
reorganization  of  worship  commenced  under  David. 
Either  the  massacre  at  Nob  had  involved  the  Gibeonites 
as  well  as  the  priests  (1  Sam.  xxii,  19),  or  else  they  had 


faDen  victims  to  some  other  ontbarst  of  Saul's  fary,  end, 
though  there  were  survivors  (2  Sam.  xxi,  2),  the  nma- 
ber  was  likely  to  be  quite  inadequate  for  the  greater 
stateliness  of  the  new  worship  at  Jerusalem.     It  is  to 
this  period  accordingly  that  the  origin  of  the  daas  bear- 
ing this  name  may  be  traced.     The  Nethinim  were 
those  "  whom  David  and  the  princes  appointed  (Heb. 
gave)  for  the  service  of  the  Levites"  (Ezis  viii,  20> 
Though  their  number  is  nowhere  given  up  to  the  tj™** 
of  the  Babylonian  captivity,  yet  the  &ct  that  the  abo- 
riginal Hieroduli,  i  e.  the  Gibeonites,  oonsieted  of  the 
population  of  five  citi»  when  the  service  of  the  sanct- 
uary was  not  so  imi4)8iiig  makes  it  pretty  certain  that 
the  Nethinim  with  whom  David  and  the  other  princes 
replenished  the  thinned  ranks  at  the  time  when  the 
Temple  worship  required  a  large  staff  of  menial  servams 
must  have  counted  their  thousands.    As  a  matter  «f 
convenience,  they  most  probably  lived  within  the  pie- 
cincts  and  in  the  immediate  neighboriiood  of  the  Tem- 
ple, and  must  have  been  supported  by  the  contribataoos 
of  the  people.   We  have  more  decided  infonnatioo  about 
them  in  the  post-exilian  recordsL     Only  612  Nethinim 
returned  from  Babylon— 392  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezra  ii, 
58 ;  Neh.  vii,  60),  and  220  with  Ezra  (Ezra  viii,  20)— un- 
der the  leadership  of  Ziha  and  Gispa  (Neh.  xi,  21),  who, 
as  their  foreign  names  indicate,  were  of  their  own  body. 
But  even  this  small  number  had  to  be  coaxed  in  ocda 
to  get  them  to  return  from  exile,  as  is  evident  from 
Ezra  viii,  17,  where  they  are  addressed  as  br^ren  of 
Iddo,  a  chief  of  the  Levitea.    It  is  evident  from  the 
whole  context  (Ezra  viii,  15-19),  which  speaks  of  se- 
curing Iddo*s  interests  to  procure  Levites  as  well  as 
Nethinim,  that  he  was  not  a  Nathin,  but  a  dSsfa^wMsM 
Leviie  who  had  great  influence  both  among  bis  own  Le- 
vitical  brethren  and  the  Nethinim  who  were  nnder  his 
control     Some  of  them  lived  in  Ophel,  which  tbev 
helped  to  rebiuld  (Neh.  iii,  26;  xi,  26),  became  of  its 
proximity  to  the  Temple;  while  others,  as  in  the  |Be- 
exilian  period,  dwelt  with  the  Levites  in  their  own 
cities  (Ezra  ii,  70).    They  were  under  the  control  cf  a 
chief  of  their  own  body  (Ezra  ii,  43 ;  Neh.  vii,  46).    Be- 
longing to  the  Temple,  they,  like  the  other  sacred  n 
isters,  were  exempted  fiom  taxation  by  the  Persian 
traps  (Ezra  vii,  24),  and  were  mamtained  finom  the  T< 
pie  treasury  and  (*^9Q9  "niD^Ta)  the  second  tithes  (Jeba- 
moth,  86  b;  Jerusalem  Maaser  Shmi,  v,  15 ;  Jerwakm 
Soto,  ix,  11 ;  comp.  Herzfeld,  Geschichie  des  VoOet  /«- 
rael,  i,  188-140).     Though  tbey  conformed  to  the  Jew- 
ish religion  (Exod.  xii,  48 ;  Deut.  xxix,  1 1 ;  Josh,  ix,  9 ; 
Neh.  X,  28),  they  occupied  a  very  low  position,  and 
even  ranged  below  the  Ifamxer  C^TT3;3),  or  illcga] 
spring,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  foUowtng  order  of  pn- 
cedence  given  in  the  Mishna:  *^A  priest  is  beftve  a 
Levi,  a  Levi  before  an  Israelite,  an  Israelifee  befbie  a 
Mamzer,  a  Afamzer  before  a  Nathm,  a  NatAim  befose  a 
proselyte,  and  a  proselyte  before  a  manomitted  sbv^" 
(Iforajoth,  iii,  8).    The  Nethinim  wfae  restricted  to  in- 
termarriage among  themselves,  and  if  a  Jew  or  Jewess 
married  one  of  them,  though  all  the  valid  oevesnonMs 
were  performed,  the  issue  shared  in  all  the  degradittg 
disqualifications  of  the  Nethinim  (Mishna,  Kidduskim. 
iii,  12 ;  iv,  1 ;  JebamiUh,  ii,  4) ;  and  they  were  even  ex- 
cluded fiom  the  privileges  of  being  exempt  finom  mifitaDv 
service,  allotted  to  newly-married  people  and  to  chose 
who  were  faint-hearted  (Dent  xx,  7,  8,  with  Mishna, 
Soto,  viii,  8-6).   If  a  woman  was  suspected  of  being  de- 
flowered by  any  one,  or  if  she  had  an  illegitimate  child, 
it  was  ascribed  to  a  Nathin,  and  the  offering  took  the 
degraded  position  of  the  Nathin,  notwithstanding  the 
assertion  of  the  mother  that  the  father  of  the  child  wsa 
a  priest,  unless  she  could  adduce  proof  to  support  ber 
assertion  (Mishna,  Kethvboth,  i,  8, 9>    If  a  court  of  jn^ 
tice  ("l"^*!  Pi'^a)  gave  a  decision,  and  one  of  the 
hers  of  the  court  was  found  to  be  a  Nathin,  the 
ment  was  iiivalid,  inasmuch  as  he  was  not  legnded 
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a  legal  member  of  the  congregation  (Sn^)  specified  in 
Lev.  iv,  18 ;  Numb,  xxxr,  24  (Mishna,  Horajoth,  iii,  1) 
(Kitto;  Smith).  Erentually  they  seem  to  have  been 
merged  in  the  mass  of  the  Jewish  population,  as  no  al- 
lusion to  them  occurs  in  the  Apocrypha  or  New  Testa- 
ment Their  numberi  at  all  events,  was  then  insufficient 
for  the  service  of  the  Temple ;  whence,  as  Josephus  tells 
us  {War, ii,  17, 6),  a  festival,  called  ^vXo^pia  (Xylo- 
phoria),  was  established,  in  which  the  people,  to  8i]q)ply 
the  deficiency,  were  obliged  to  bring  a  certain  quantity 
of  wood  to  the  Temple  for  the  use  of  the  altar  of  burnt- 
offering.  See  Schroder,  De  Nethkueis  (Marb.  1719; 
Will,  De  Nethmasis  LevUarum  famulis  (Altdorf,  1746); 
Lampe,  in  MUodL  Groning,  i,  468  sq.,  589  sq. ;  Pfeffinger, 
in  Ugcitfu  Thesaur.  voL  ziii.   See  Gibeonitb  ;  Tbmplb. 

Neton.  Hacrobius,  in  his  Saturnalia^  mentions 
that  the  Aocitani,  an  Iberian  tribe,  worshipped  under 
the  name  of  Ae^on  a  statue  of  Mars  adorned  with  rays 
of  light. 

Neto'phah  (Heb.  Netophah',  H^bp,  duUBatum; 
Sopt  Neritf^a  in  Ezra,  v.  r.  Nf ^a>ra ;  but  'Averw^a  in 
Neh.,  V.  r.  'Ariu^a ;  Tulg.  Netipha\  a  town  in  Pales- 
tine, fifty-six  of  whose  people  returned  from  captivity 
with  Zerubbabel  (Ezra  ii,  22;  Neh.vii,  26).  Two  of 
David's  guard,  Maharai  and  Heleb  or  Hildai,  leaders 
also  of  two  of  the  monthly  courses  (1  Chron.  zxvii,  18, 
15),  were  Netophathites,  and  it  was  the  native  place  of 
at  least  one  of  the  captains  who  remained  under  arms 
near  Jerusalem  after  its  destruction  by  Nebuchadnezzar ; 
for  the  "  villages  of  the  Netophathites"  were  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Levites  (1  Chron.  ix,  16),  a  fact  which 
shows  that  they  did  not  confine  themselves  to  the  places 
named  in  the  catalogues  of  Josh,  xxi  and  1  Chron.  vi 
From  another  notice  we  learn  that  the  particular  Le- 
vites who  inhabited  these  villages  were  singers  (Neh. 
xii,28).  That  Netophah  belonged  to  Judah  appears 
from  the  fact  that  the  two  heroes  above  mentioned  be- 
longed, the  one  to  the  Zarhites — that  is,  the  great  fam- 
ily of  Zerah,  one  of  the  chief  houses  of  the  tribe — and 
the  other  to  Othniel,  the  son-in-law  of  Caleb.  To  judge 
from  Neh<  vii,  26,  it  was  in  the  neighborhood  of,  or 
closely  connected  with,  Bethlehem,  which  is  also  im- 
plied by  1  Chron.  ii,  54,  though  the  precise  force  of  the 
latter  statement  cannot  now  be  made  out  From  the 
number  of  Netophathites  who  returned  from  captivity, 
the  place  was  probably  only  a  small  village,  which  in- 
deed may  account  for  its  having  escaped  mention  in  the 
lists  of  Joshua.  The  Netophathites  seem  to  have  been 
a  warlike  race,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  fact  that  one 
of  the  great  military  leaders  of  the  Jews  during  the 
rule  of  the  viceroy  Gedaliah  was  Seraiah  firom  that 
place  (2  Kings  xxv,  28;  Jer.  xl,  8).  A  remarkable 
tradition,  of  which  there  is  no  trace  in  the  Bible,  but 
which,  nevertheless,  is  not  improbably  authentic,  \a  pre- 
served by  the  Jewish  authors,  to  the  effect  that  the  Ne- 
tophathites slew  the  guards  which  had  been  placed  by 
Jeroboam  on  the  roads  leading  to  Jerusalem  to  stop  the 
passage  of  the  first-fruits  from  the  country  villages  to 
the  Temple  (Targum  on  1  Chron.  ii,84;  on  Buth  iv,  20, 
and  Ecdes.  iii,  11).  Jeroboam's  obstruction,  which  is 
said  to  have  remained  in  force  till  the  reign  of  Hoshea 
(see  the  notes  of  Beck  to  Taigum  on  1  Chron.  ii,  54), 
was  commemorated  by  a  fast  on  the  28d  Sivan,  which 
is  still  retained  in  the  Jewish  calendar  (see  the  calendar 
given  by  Basnage,  ffisL  des  Juifs,  voL  vi,  ch.  xxix). 
Netophah  is  not  mentioned  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome, 
and  although  in  the  M ishna  reference  is  made  to  the 
«oU  of  Netophah"  {Peak,  vU,  1, 12),  and  to  the  "val- 
ley of  Beth-Netophah,"  in  which  artichokes  flourished, 
whose  growth  determined  the  date  of  some  ceremonial 
observance  (JShdriithf  ix,  7),  nothing  is  said  as  to  the 
situation  of  the  place.  The  latter  may  well  be  the  pres- 
ent village  of  Beit  Nett\ff  which  stands  on  the  edge  of 
the  great  valley  of  the  Wady  es-Snmt  (Robinson,  Bib, 
Ret,  ii,  16, 17 ;  Porter,  ffand^took,  p.  248),  but  can  hardly 
be  the  Netophah  of  the  BiUe,  since  it  is  not  near  Beth- 


lehem, but  in  quite  another  direction.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  the  place  mentioned  (as  above)  by  the  rabbins 
(see  Reland,  Paieest,  p.  650,  909).  The  only  name  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Bethlehem  suggestive  of  Neto- 
phah is  that  which  appears  in  Van  de  Yelde's  map 
(1858)  as  AfO^beh,  and  in  Tobler  (Dn^e  WatuL  p.  80)  as 
Um-TAba,  attached  to  a  half-ruined  village  about  two 
miles  north-east  of  Bethlehem  and  a  wady  which  falls 
therefrom  into  the  Wady  en-Nar,  or  Eadron.^Smith ; 
Kitto.    See  Nviopratui. 

Keto'phathi  (Neh.  xii,  28)  or  Keto'pbathlte 
(so  A.V.  in  the  sing.,  except  1  Chron.  ii,  54;  ix,  16, 
''Netophathites,"  Heb.  everywhere -YetopAoMt',  the  form 
conesponding  to  "Netophathite"  and  "Netophathites," 
always  with  the  art  "^PiBbBJl,  a  Gentile  from  Netophah  ; 
Chron.  [plene]  "^rfiiom;  Sept  JJcrw^i,  as  1  Chron. 
ii,  54,  etc,  but  Nf rca^arinic,  2  Sam.  xxiii,  28;  V troth- 
^^irns,  2  Kings  xxv,  28;  Ncroi^arc,  1  Chron.  xxvii, 
15 ;  "Strov^Tf  1  Chron.  xxvii,  18 ;  N^roi^a^ct,  Jer.  xl, 
8 ;  with  V.  r.  Nwrc^arc ;  once  mistakenly  rendered  dvo 
ivavXiutVj  Neh.  xii,  28),  an  inhabitant  of  Netophah 
(q.  v.).  The  Netophathites  are  called  sons  of  Salma  (1 
Chron.  ii,  54),  probably  the  founder  of  the  village  (2 
Sam.  xxiii,  28,  29;  Jer.  xl,  8). 

Netovtohins,  a  sect  of  Russian  dissenters  who 
are  described  by  Dr.  Pinkerton  in  his  account  of  the 
Greek  Church  in  Russia  as  very  ignorant  and  much  di- 
vided in  opinion.  They  go  under  the  general  name  of 
Spasova  Sogtada,  or  the  Union  for  Salvation.  Their 
leading  tenet  is  that  Antichrist  has  come  and  begun  his 
ruin  of  the  Church,  and  has  put  an  end  to  ever^ahing 
good,  and  that  a  gradual  extinction  of  all  holiness  is 
now  going  on.  The  Netovtshins  appear  to  be  an  off- 
shoot of  the  Pomorane  (q.v.).  See  Platov's  Pretend 
View  of  the  Russian  Church. 

Netpe  or  Nutpe,  an  Eg3i>tian  female  deity,  is 
spoken  of  as  daughter  to  the  Sun,  wife  of  Seb,  and 
mother  of  Typhon,  the  god  of  evil  among  the  ancient 
Egyptians.  According  to  a  myth,  she  was  represented 
as  seated  on  the  tree  of  life,  and  sprinkling  healthful 
water  upon  the  souls  of  men.  In  one  form  she  personi- 
fies the  abyss  of  heaven,  represented  as  a  female  figure, 
stretched  across  the  aerial  vault,  with  her  arms  and 
legs  enclosing  the  earth.  She  was  thought  to  be  the 
Rhea  of  the  Greeks.  See  Trevor,  Ancient  Egjfptt  p.  147, 
149. 

Nets.    See  Hawk. 

Netter,  Thomas  of  Walden  (generally  known  as 
Thomas  Waldensi8)j  an  eminent  English  Roman  Cath- 
olic Churoh  historian  of  the  early  part  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury, was  bom  at  Walden,  Essex.  He  joined  the  Car- 
melites, and  rose  in  course  of  time  to  prominence  in 
his  order  in  England.  He  was  placed  first  in  Lon- 
don, and  afterwards  at  Oxford,  where  he  became  a  pro- 
fessor, first  of  philosophy  and  then  of  divinity..  He 
zealously  contested  the  opinions  of  Wickliffe  both  in 
the  schools  and  in  the  pulpit;  was  elected  provincial 
of  his  order ;  and  by  command  of  King  Henry  TV  at- 
tended the  Council  of  Pisa  in  1409.  By  Henry  Y  he 
was  appointed  privy  counsellor  and  confessor,  and  sent 
to  the  Council  of  Constance,  where  he  distinguuhed 
himself  by  his  speeches  against  the  Wickliffites  and 
Hussites.  He  likewise  possessed  the  favor  of  Henry  VI, 
and  went  to  France  with  the  intention  of  being  present 
at  his  coronation  at  Paris,  but  he  died  on  his  journey  at 
Rouen  in  1430.  He  wrote  a  number  of  works;  the 
Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford  possesses  numerous  MSS. 
of  his,  for  instance,  a  list  of  all  the  heresies,  under  the 
title  of  Caiaiogus  Zvsaniorum.  But  his  only  published 
work  is  his  Doctrtnak  antiguitatumjidei  Ecdesia  Catho- 
Hctg  (Paris,  1521, 1528, 1582;  2d  ed.  Salamanca,  1556;  8d 
ed.  Venice,  1571,  with  notes  by  a  Carmelite  monk  named 
Rubeo;  4th  ed.  Venice,  1757,  with  notes  by  Blanciotti). 
The  work  is  divided  into  six  books:  i,  of  God  and 
Christ;  ii,  of  the  body  of -Christ,  the  Church,  and- its 
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membeTB ;  iii,  of  monachism ;  iv,  of  the  begging  monks 
and  monastic  property;  v,  of  the  aacramenta:  vi,  of 
other  parts  of  divine  worship.  The  book  is  simply  a 
criticism  of  the  Lollards  and  of  Wickliffe's  whole  sys- 
tem. It  is  still  held  in  great  esteem  by  Roman  Cath- 
olics. Among  his  other  writings  we  notice  commen- 
taries on  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Romans,  and  the 
first  Epistle  of  Peter,  and  a  multitude  of  dissertations, 
disputations,  sermons,  letters,  etc,  which  are  enumerated 
in  Freheri  Theatrum  Vir,  Erud,  Clar,  Moreru  See 
Lechler,  Widif  lu  d.  LoUarden  (1874, 1876) ;  Niedner^s 
Zeit^chHftf.  kistor,  Theohgie,  1853,  p.  669-672;  Hook, 
Ecdeg,  Biog,  vii,  401 ;  Hard  wick,  CK  HiaL  Mid,  AgeSy  p. 
393,  n.  6 ;  p,  394,  n.  3.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Nettle  is  the  rendering  in  the  Auth.  Yer.  of  two 
Hebrew  words.     See  also  Thorn. 

1.  Chdrul't  bif^n  (so  called  from  its  pricking  or  6um- 
ing;  Sept.  ^pvyava  dypta;  Yulg.  seatet,  urtica,  and 
spina),  occurs  in  three  places  in  Scripture.  Thus  in 
Prov.  xxiv,  30, 31,  "  I  went  by  the  field  of  the  slothful, 
etc,  and,  lo,  it  was  all  grown  over  with  thorns,  and  net- 
tles (charuttim,  Q^jp^.n)  had  covered  the  face  thereof." 

So  in  Job  XXX,  7  it  is  stated  that  he  was  insulted  by 
the  children  of  those  whom  he  would  formerly  have 
disdained  to  employ,  and  who  were  so  abject  and  desti- 
tute that  "among  the  bushes  they  brayed;  under  the 
iieitles  they  were  gathered  together;"  and  in  Zeph.  ii, 
9,  **  Surely  Moab  shall  be  as  Sodom,  and  the  children  of 
Ammon  as  Gromorrah,  even  the  breeding  of  nettlesy  and 
Halt- pits,  and  a  perpetual  desolation."  Considerable 
lUflicuIty  has  been  experienced  in  determining  the  plant 
which  is  alluded  to  in  the  above  passages,  which,  as 
Celsius  says,  "  has  been  sparingly  mentioned,  and  not 
minutely  described  by  the  sacred  writers."  The  ma- 
jority of  translators  and  commentators  have  thought 
that  some  thorny  or  prickly  plant  is  intended  by  the 
rharul,  on  account  of  the  other  plants  which  are  men- 
tioned along  with  iL  Hence  brambles,  the  wild  plum, 
thistles,  etc,  have  been  severally  selected;  but  net^ 
ties  have  had  the  greatest  number  of  supporters.  Cel- 
sius, however,  prefers  the  Zizyphus  PaUurus,  or  the 
plant  called  Chriafs  thorn,  as  best  suited  to  the  con- 
texts. The  cfictuSf  or  prickly  pear,  would  be  a  very 
suitable  representative,  in  many  respects,  as  it  is  largely 
used  in  Palestine  for  a  hedge  or  fence,  and  grows  to  the 
height  of  eight  or  ten  feet  But  there  is  this  great  ob- 
jection to  many  of  the  plants  proposed,  that  they  are 
of  too  slow  growth  to  suit  the  passage  in  Proverbs, 
which  implies  a  rapid  and  general  intrusion  of  the  plant 
in  question.  All  these  determinations,  however,  amount 
to  nothing  more  than  conjectures,  because,  as  Rosen- 
mllUer  says,  the  cognate  languages  have  not  this  word, 
and  also  because  "  the  Greek  translators  of  Alexandria 
in  the  first  and  last  of  the  three  places  in  which  the 
Hebrew  word  occurs  entirely  deviate  from  our  present 
Hebrew  text ;  but  in  Job  they  translate  charul  by  wild 
thrubsJ'^  It  does  not  appear  that  a  thorny  plant  is 
necessarily  meant  by  the  term.  All  that  is  implied  is 
that  neglected  fields  will  become  covered  with  toeeds, 
and  that  these  will  be  of  a  kind  such  as  idlers  may  take 
shelter  under.  This  passage,  indeed,  seems  to  preclude 
any  thorny  plant  or  nettle,  as  no  one  would  voluntarily 
resort  to  such  a  situation ;  and  Bar-Bahlul,  as  quoted 
by  Celsius  (ii,  168),  considers  peate,  or  rather  vetches, 
to  be  intended.  Moreover,  it  is  worthy  of  remaik  that 
there  is  an  Arabic  word  not  unlike  charul  which  is  ap- 
plied to  plants  apparently  suitable  to  all  the  above  pas- 
sages. The  word  ^lardul  applies  to  different  species 
of  nmstard,  and  also  to  plants  which  are  employed  for 
the  same  purposes  as  mustard.  Some  of  the  wild  kinds 
of  mustard  spring  up  in  corn-fields,  and  become  very 
troublesome.  One  of  these,  indeed,  ginapis  arvetuia,  is 
abundant  in  corn-fields,  where  it  is  a  pernicious  weed, 
and  also  in  waste  ground  when  newly  disturbed.  Khar- 
dul  is  that  indigenous  in  Asia.    Some  of  the  species  are 


found  in  Syria  and  Palestine;  and  EoaseU  mentions  the 
above  (ainapis  arvoinf),  or  charlock,  as  oommoa  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Aleppo.  It  is  also  widely  diiliised  in 
Europe  (see  Decandolle,  SjfsL  Natural*  ii,  615).     See 

MUSTABD. 

2.  Kimm6sh',  ^isp,  1am6ah'y  tircT^p,  and 
ghon,  "(I^Sp,  occur,  the  first  in  Isa.  xxxiv,  13,  the 
ond  in  Hos.  ix,  6,  and  the  third  in  Prov.  xxiv,  81,  where 
it  is  mentioned  along  with  chcaid,  which  we  brieve  to 
indicate  charlock.  The  field  of  the  stothful  is  tfaeire 
described  as  being  grown  over  with  thorns  (dutruUim), 
"and  netilea  (kimahon)  had  covered  the  face  thereof.* 
In  Isaiah  it  is  said,  "And  thorns  (/AocuJii)  shall  oome 
up  in  the  palaces,  neUlea  (Hmoah^  and  brambles  in  the 
fortresses  thereof."  Hos.  ix,  6,  "The  pleasant  [daces 
for  their  diver,  nettUa  (kimoak)  shall  poeaeas  them; 
thorns  (choach)  shall  be  in  their  tabemadesL"  Though 
different  interpretations  have  been  given  of  this  word 
(SepL  OKOv^tva  (vXa,  aicavBafOkt^pog;  Yulg.  urtiea), 
as  thorns,  thistles,  wild  camomile,  etc,  the  greater 
number  of  authors  have  united  in  adopting  fteUhA. 
chiefiy  in  consequence  of  the  authority  of  Jewish  writ- 
ers. Thus,  RosenmUller  says,  rabbi  Tancham,  on  Ho& 
ix,  6,  explains  kitnoah  by  the  common  nettle,  in  Po- 
cocke's  Comment,  on  Hoaea,  So  rabbi  Ben-Melech,  as 
quoted  and  translated  by  Celsius  {ffierobat.  ii,  2D7), 
speaks  of  it  as  a  kind  of  nettle,  commonly  called  urticn. 
Nettles  spring  up  rapidly  in  deserted  as  in  inhabited 
places,  in  fields,  ditches,  and  road-sides,  eqiecially  where 
there  is  some  moisture  in  the  soil  or  dimate.  lliev  art 
found  in  tropical  situations  as  well  as  in  temperaie 
dimes,  but  the  springing  up  of  nettles  in  deserted 
places  is  rather  a  European  than  an  Oriental  idea. 
See  Thorn. 

Nettleton,  Ashaki^  D.D.,  a  Congregational  min- 
ister of  note,  was  bom  April  21, 1783,  at  Nwrth  KiBiBg- 
worth.  Conn.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1809: 
entered  the  ministry  May  28,  1811 ;  and  from  1812  to 
1822  travelled  as  an  evangelist  through  Ccmnecticiit  and 
parts  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York.  He  had  origi- 
nally intended  to  become  a  missionary;  bnt  his  preadi- 
ing  was  attended  with  such  great  sucoeaa,  hundreds  be- 
ing converted  by  his  labors,  that  he  condiided  to  ets;}' 
at  home  and  continue  in  this  work.  In  1822  hia  health 
failed,  and  he  almost  ceased  preaching  for  two  year?, 
but  afterwards  resumed  the  worii,  i^>ending  his  wintcn 
in  the  South,  and  visiting  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land in  1881.  On  his  return,  in  1882,  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  pastoral  theology  in  the  then  newly-oigan- 
ized  theolc^cal  seminar^'  at  East  Windsor;  but  he  di$l 
not  accept  this  ofiice,  and  simply  took  up  his  readeire 
in  the  place  and  lectured  occasionally  to  the  stndents. 
He  died  May  16,  1844.  Dr.  Nettleton  was  a  dedded 
opponent  to  the  New  Haven  theology,  and  in  sennow 
and  addresses  took  frequent  oi^rtouity  to  combat  ii. 
His  only  publication  was  a  compilation.  The  lUb^ 
Hgmna  (1824).  After  the  dod^r's  death  there  was  pBl<- 
lished  Remaina  of  the  late  Rev,  A,  Nettlelony  DJ>^  ouk*- 
aiatiag  ofSermona,  Outlinea  and  Plana  ofSermona,  Brv/ 
Obaervationa  on  Texta  of  Scrtpturtj  and  MiaceOaaee»s 
Remarka  (edited  bv  Bennet  Tyler,  D.D.  [Hwtfon^ 
1845, 12mo]),  of  which  the  Chriatian  Review  (Oct.  1846. 
p.  171)  spoke  in  terms  of  high  commendation.  The 
"  Remains"  was  remodelled  in  some  parts,  and  brooght 
out  by  Bonar  in  1854.  See,  besides  this  and  the  re- 
view referred  to,  Sprague,  Annala  of  the  A  mer,  Pnfyni,  iL 
542 ;  Drake,  Dictionary  of  A  merioan  Biography,  &  v. 
(J.H.W.) 

NeubrigensiB,  Wiluam  (caDed  alao  Pelk  or 
Parvua)f  canon  of  the  Augustine  convent  of  Newhary. 
was  bom  at  Bridlington  in  1136.  He  gave  eaiiy  pfom- 
ises  of  great  talent,  and  was  on  that  account  edncated 
in  the  convent.  At  the  request  of  the  superiors  of  a 
neighboring  convent  he  wrote  a  commentaxy  on  Scdo- 
mon's  Song,  and  aflerwards  a  Hiaioria  Rerum  A  ngtita- 
rum,  which  he  dedicated  to  Eniald,  abbot  of  Rrraulx. 
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This  histoTYf  divided  into  five  parts,  embraces  the  pe- 
riod from  William  I  to  1197.  The  first  book,  in  which 
he  mainly  follows  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  extends  to 
the  time  of  Stephen,  and  is  merely  an  introduction  to 
the  most  important  part  of  the  work,  which  treats  of 
the  history  of  his  own  times,  and  is  the  best  chronicle 
of  that  period.  He  evinces,  for  his  age,  remarkable 
critical  acumen,  a  great  spirit  of  observadon,  and  fine 
discrimination.  Although  not  completely  free  from 
the  prejudices  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  author  is  worthy 
of  the  name  of  historian.  The  work  was  first  published 
at  Antwerp  in  1667,  then  at  Heidelberg  in  1587,  Paris 
in  1610-1632,  and  at  Oxford  (by  Heame)  in  1719.  The 
best  edition  is  one  corrected  from  two  MSS.  of  the  13th 
century  by  H.  C  Hamilton,  for  the  English  Historical 
&)ociety  (1856).  Neubrigensis  is  believed  to  have  died 
about  1208.— Herzog,  Real-Encyklopaiie,  x,  298;  Cave, 
yy trt.  Lir. ii,  268.    (J.N, P.) 

Neuenar  (Lat.  Neuenarius  or  Nevenaruu),  Her- 
mann, Countj  a  learned  German  prelate,  was  bom  in 
1491  in  the  town  of  Julich.  He  entered  into  holy  or- 
ders; became  provost  of  the  College  Church  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  afterwards  of  the  Cathedral  of  Cologne ;  and 
lastly,  in  1624,  chancellor  of  the  high  school  in  that 
city.  He  possessed  great  knowledge,  and  defended 
Reuchlin  against  the  attacks  of  the  Dominicans  of 
Cologne.  In  agreement  with  Hutten  and  Camerarius 
upon  literary  questions,  he  separated  himself  from  them 
on  the  subject  of  religious  reform,  and  voted  against 
the  innovators  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg.  He  died  at 
Augsburg  in  1530.  We  have  of  his  works,  Oratio  m 
comitUa  Francofurtennbus  pro  Caroh  Romatiorum  rege 
rtcdM  ekcto  (Frankfort,  1619,  and  Hanover,  1611,  fol.): 
— Oratio  gratulatoria  ad  Carolum  V  (1619),  reprinted, 
as  well  as  the  preceding  piece,  in  the  third  volume  of 
the  Scriptores  of  Frehcr: — Epistola  ad  Carolum  V 
(Schelestadt,  1519, 4to),  written  to  engage  that  prince 
to  favor  classical  studies: — Brevis  enarratio  de  origwe 
et  MdSms  Fronoorum  (Cologne,  1521,  4to;  Anvers, 
1585) ;  in  this  work,  reprinted  with  others  in  vol.  i  of 
the  Scriptores  of  Duchesne,  the  author  is  among  the 
first  to  combat  the  erroneous  opinion  regarding  the  Tro- 
jan origin  of  the  Franks: — De  Morbo  seu/^ri  ntdato- 
ria,  vu^  sudore  BriUamco  vocato  (Cologne,  1529, 4to) : 
— Carmina  (Leipsic,  1529): — Atmotationu  aliquot  her- 
barum,  in  voL  iii  of  the  Herbarium  Brunafeldn  (Basle, 
\b¥i))',—De  GaUia  Belffica  commentariolus  (Anvers, 
1584, 4to).  Neuenar  also  gave  the  first  edition  of  the 
Vie  de  Charlemagne  and  of  the  Armalet  of  Eginhard 
(Cologne,  1521,  4to),  and  of  the  A  rt  veterinaire  of  R. 
y^g^oe  (Basle,  1628,  4to) ;  he  also  translated  into  Latin 
several  Greek  epigrams  in  the  collection  of  Soter,  pub- 
lished at  Cologne  in  1528 ;  his  translation  of  the  Pealms 
and  other  fragments  from  the  Bible  are  found  in  the 
Psahd  published  (Hagenau,  1532,  8vo)  by  one  of  his 
nephews,  who  has  placed  at  the  beginning  of  it  a  Vie 
de  Neufnar,  reproduced  in  the  Nodes  academica  of  J. 
Fr.  Christ;  his  Poem  on  the  Death  of  the  Saviour  is 
inserted  in  the  Hymm  sacri  of  G.  Fabricius;  finally, 
several  letters  of  Neuenar  are  found  in  the  correspond- 
ence of  Reuchlin.  See  Burckhardt,  A  nalectUj  and  De 
fatit  lingua  Laiina,  p.  837 ;  Hartzheim,  BibL  Colonien- 
tit;  Buflcbius,  Vallum  humaniiatisf  Paquot,  Mimoiret^ 
voL  xvi. — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  GSnerale,  s.  v. 

Nenfchdtel.    See  Switzerland. 

Neofch&tel,  Berthold  de,  a  Swiss  prelate,  was 
bom  in  the  latter  part  of  the  11th  century,  of  noble  or- 
igin. After  filling  several  important  ecclesiastical  offices, 
he  was  elected  bishop  of  Basle  in  1 122.  He  followed  the 
custom  of  the  prelates  of  noble  birth,  and  went  to  join 
the  aulic  cortege  of  the  Roman  king,  and  neglected  the 
affairs  of  his  diocese.  We  find  him  at  Strasburg  in 
1123 ;  in  1124  he  was  a  member  of  the  assembly  of  May- 
ence,  where  he  favored  the  pretensions  of  Philip  of  Swa- 
bia,  a.<(piring  to  the  empire  after  the  death  of  Henry  Y. 
But  the  majority  of  votes  was  in  favor  of  Lothaire,  and 


Lothaire,  proclaimed  emperor,  commenced  by  treating 
Berthold  as  an  enemv.  Berthold  had  some  difiicnltv 
with  the  monks  of  Saint^Blaise.  The  emperor  wished 
to  hear  the  cause,  and  declared  himself  in  favor  of  the 
monks.  Berthold  was  restored  to  the  good  graces  of 
the  emperor  in  the  year  1180 ;  but  a  few  years  later,  in 
1184,  he  was  obliged  to  abdicate,  and  died  not  long  after. 
The  motive  of  this  abdication  is  not  well  known.  It  is 
believed,  however,  to  have  been  enjoined  upon  him  by 
Innocent  II.  See  Basilea  Sacra,  p.  191 ;  Monuments  de 
rHistoire  de  Vanden  Hkhi  de  B6le,  published  by  M. 
TrouiUat,  passim.— Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  GhUrale^  s.  v. 

Neufch&tel,  Charles  de,  a  French  prelate,  who 
lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  15th  century,  was  the  son 
of  Jean  de  Neufchatel  (q.  v.).  Charles  was  chief  singer 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Baum9on  when  Quentin  M^nart 
governed  that  church.  When  the  latter  died,  the  age 
of  Charles  did  not  permit  the  canons  to  confer  upon  him 
the  vacant  title  by  vote  of  election ;  they  could  simply 
make  him  a  candidate,  and  this  they  did.  Charles  had 
for  competitor  the  celebrated  cardinal  of  Arras,  Jean 
Jouffroy.  Yet  the  credit  of  hb  famUy  prevailed  over 
the  power  of  the  cardinal;  after  haWng  been  made  a 
candidate  by  the  canons  of  Besan9on,  he  was  nominated 
by  the  pope.  The  city  of  Besan9on  had  itself  wished 
this  nomination,  the  facile  and  benevolent  character  of 
Charles  giving  it  hope  that  his  administration  would  be 
peaceful  He  met  their  expectations,  and  even  wished, 
in  the  year  1471,  to  efface  the  last  trace  of  the  discords 
which  had  troubled  the  government  of  his  predecessor; 
he  consented  then  to  the  destruction  of  the  Ch&teau  de 
Brigilles,  newly  rebuilt,  and  the  citizens  pledged  them- 
selves, through  gratitude  to  him,  to  pay  600  florins  in 
gold.  In  the  mean  time,  the  civil  tumults  being  ap- 
peased, the  city  and  church  of  Besan^on  were  desolated 
by  foreign  war.  After  the  death  of  Charles  the  Bold,  the 
French,  united  to  the  Lorraines,  invaded  the  Franchc- 
Comt^,  and  made  great  ravages.  Charles  de  Neufchn- 
tel  at  first  resisted  the  enemy's  forces;  but  Louis  XI 
was  a  veiy  skilful  prince,  who  knew  how  to  intimidate 
and  corrupt  The  duke  Maximilian,  learning  that 
Charles  de  Neufchatel  had  taken  sides  with  France,  de- 
clared he  had  forfeited  his  office,  and  even  obliged  him 
to  leave  his  archiepiscopal  palace.  Charles  then  retired, 
and  enjoyed  the  society  and  protection  of  king  Lonis, 
who,  as  the  story  goes,  assigned  him  a  pension  of  4000 
livres.  Charles  de  Neufchatel  was  at  the  court  of 
France  in  the  rear  1480,  when  Louis,  bishop  of  Bayeux, 
died.  The  king  immediately  nominated  Neufchatel  ad- 
ministrator of  that  church  (ftlarch  6).  He  could  not 
indeed  institute  as  bishop  a  confirmed  archbishop ;  he 
could  simply,  by  a  sort  of  incardination,  place  him  over 
the  government  of  a  vacant  bishopric.  Thus  the  can- 
ons of  Besanpon,  deprived  of  their  living  archbishop, 
had  not  the  right  to  give  him  a  successor.  Charles  re- 
ceived for  some  time  the  revenues  from  his  archbishop- 
ric, which,  joined  to  his  pension  and  his  salary  as  atl- 
rainistrator,  made  him  one  of  the  richest  prelates  of  the 
kingdom.  Neufch&tel  died  towards  the  dose  of  the 
15th  century.  His  body  was  transported  to  Bayeux, 
his  heart  to  Besan^on.  See  GalUa  Christ,  veivs,  vol.  i; 
Dunod,  Histoire  d  f^glise  de  Besan^on,  vol.  i ;  L'Abb<l 
Richard,  Hist,  des  dioc,  de  Besanfon  et  de  S.  Claude, — 
Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Ginerale,  &  v. 

Nettfcfadtel,  Henri  de,  another  Swiss  prelate, 
flourished  in  the  first  part  of  the  18th  oentur}'.  His  fa^ 
ther,  Ulric  III,  was  count  of  NeufchftteL  At  first  provost 
of  the  church  of  Basle,  and  coadjutor  to  bishop  Berthold 
of  Ferrete,  he  established  himself  upon  the  episcopal  seat 
in  1262.  He  was  a  man  proud  of  his  origin  and  of  his 
alliances,  and  would  yield  to  no  one,  not  even  the  sover- 
eign princes.  From  the  first  he  engaged  in  an  armed 
warfare  with  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg,  his  relative.  The}* 
quarrelled  about  the  castles  of  Brisach  and  of  Neuenburg. 
The  two  armies  had  for  chiefs  the  count  and  the  bishop, 
and  took  as  many  strong  places,  and  desolated  as  many 
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boroughs  and  fanns  in  the  name  of  the  one  as  of  the 
other.  In  1268,  Henry  of  Nenfchitel  carried  by  assaalt 
Hertenberg,  Blotzheim,  and  Rheinfelden,  although  the 
latter  place  was  accounted  impregnable;  Rudolph  in 
turn  besieged  Toggenburg:  there  interposed  in  the  affray 
the  peasants,  ill-treated  by  count  Rudolph,  who  rushed 
suddenly  upon  the  castles  of  Auggen,  Gervesch,  and 
Froecbbach,  and  demolished  them.  Desolation  reigned 
everywhere  in  the  year  1269,  when  the  two  adversaries 
concluded  to  close  the  strife  by  a  treaty.  But  they 
finally  failed  to  agree,  and  reopened  the  war.  In  1272, 
Rudolph,  making  each  day  new  progress,  ruined  the 
Chateau  de  Tieffenstein,  and  carried  conflagration  even 
to  the  suburbs  of  Basle,  and  finally  besieged  the  epis- 
copal city.  Henry,  though  for  a  long  time  he  had 
valiantly  opposed,  now  found  himself  unable  to  prolong 
the  struggle,  and  signed  a  truce  Sept.  22,  1273.  His 
death  occurred  the  following  year,  Sept.  18, 1274.  One 
does  not  find  in  the  life  of  Henry  de  Neufch&tel  any  acts 
properly  belonging  to  a  bishop.  Absolutely  destitute 
of  in  ecclesiastical  science,  ignorant  of  or  despising  his 
episcopal  duties,  he  acted  the  part  of  a  valiant  warrior 
and  a  skilful  captain,  and  this  part  alone  he  was  by  ed- 
ucation and  general  training  fitted  to  play  in  life.  See 
Aimales  Colmariensetj  apud  Urstisium,  passim;  Herr- 
gott,  Genealog,  ffabtb,  vol.  ii,  passim;  BasUea  Scuira, 
p.  237 ;  Jfonum,  de  mist,  de  Vancien  Svichi  de  B&U^  col- 
lected by  M.  Trouillat,  voL  ii,  passim. — Hoefer,  Nouv, 
Bioff.  GhUrcUe,  s.  v, 

Neofoh^tel,  Jean  de,  a  French  prelate  of  note, 
was  bom  in  Neufch&tel,  Switzerland,  about  1885.  Be- 
longing to  one  of  the  most  important  houses  of  the 
county  of  Bouxgogne,  and  son  of  Thibaut,  baron  de 
Xeufch&tel,  and  of  Jeanne  de  Ch^ons,  he  became  at  fif- 
teen canon  of  Autun,  then  prior  of  St.  Peter  of  Abbe- 
ville and  of  Notre-Dame  of  Bar-le-Duc  Ordained 
priest  in  Besan^on,  he  appeared  as  a  candidate  for  arch- 
bishop of  that  city,  but  failed  to  secure  support,  and  was 
content  to  be  consecrated  in  1871  bishop  of  Neven, 
whence  he  passed  in  October,  1872,  to  the  see  of  Toul. 
The  emperor  Charles  IV  gave  him,  in  1377,  letters-patent 
which  invested  him  with  temporal  power  and  recognised 
him  as  a  prince  of  the  empire.  Robert  de  Geneve,  his 
relative,  having  become  pope  under  the  name  of  Clement 
VII,  made  bim,  in  1878,  one  of  his  chamberlains,  and 
on  October  28, 1888,  created  him  cardinal  Jean  in  the 
following  year  resigned  his  bishopric,  the  administration 
of  which  he  resumed  May  29,  1885.  He  became,  in 
December,  1892,  bishop  of  Ostia  and  of  Yelletri,  and  two 
years  after  concurred  in  the  election  of  Pidrre  de  Lnne, 
otherwise  known  as  Benedict  XIII,  whom  he  crowned  at 
Avignon  in  October,  1394.  Jean  was  long  obedient  to 
him ;  but,  afflicted  by  the  schism  which  rent  the  Church, 
he  used  all  means  to  bring  it  to  an  end,  and  ceased  not 
to  solicit  Benedict  XIII  to  resign ;  yet  Neufch&tel  died 
without  having  been  able  to  triumph  over  the  obstinacy 
of  Pierre  de  Lune.  On  the  day  of  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred in  Avignon,  October  4, 1898,  a  fire  consumed  his 
palace,  and  his  ashes,  collected  by  his  friends,  were  de- 
posited in  the  Carthusian  Monastery  of  Villeneuve-les- 
Avignon.  See  Gallia  Chriatianoj  vols,  xii  and  xiii ;  Au- 
bery,  HiaUnre  des  cardinaux, — ^Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Gen- 
iraU^  8.  V. 

Neugard,  Trudpbrt,  a  German  Roman  Catholic 
theologian,  was  bom  atVillingen,  in  Baden-Baden,  Jan- 
uary 28, 1742 ;  studied  with  the  Benedictines,  who  have 
a  monastery  at  that  place,  and  joined  that  order  in  1759. 
In  1765  he  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood,  and  in  1767 
was  made  teacher  of  the  Oriental  languages  and  her- 
meneutics  at  the  theological  school  in  Freiburg.  Four 
years  later  he  was  recalled  to  his  monastery,  and  was 
given  the  care  of  the  younger  brethren  of  his  order.  In 
1807,  after  the  secularisation  of  this  convent,  Neugard 
went  to  Austria  and  lived  in  monastic  retirement.  He 
died  about  1815.  He  left  in  MS.  some  historical  and 
ascetical  writings.    He  compiled  a  history  of  se^'eral 


I  monasteries,  and  aswist^ed  on  a  number  of  Inge  woffcs: 
e.  g.  the  Germama  SacrOj  etc.  See  WmtxetMtggOf  Ge- 
lehrien-  m.  Sckrifisteller^Lexikom,  iii,  840-343. 

NeniUy,  Folk  o£    See  Fuuxk 

Nenkoinm,  Chevalier  Sioismuiid,  a  odebnted  Ger- 
man composer,  noted  for  his  devotion  to  sacred  music, 
was  bom  at  Sabsburg  in  1778.    He  was  related  to  the 
Haydn  family,  and,  evincing  musical  talents  at  a  rery 
early  age,  he  was  placed  under  the  Haydn  brotben  for 
instmctioiL    From  Michael  Haydn,  the  elder  broclicr 
— author  of  The  CreaUcm — Nenkomm  acquired  that 
predilection  for  sacred  music  which  distinguished  him 
throughout  his  career.    At  the  age  of  twenty  he  went 
to  'Vienna  to  study  under  Joseph  Haydn,  who  received 
his  young  relative  most  kindly  and  made  him  his  pu- 
pil; and  the  friendship  thus  b^^  lasted  without  in- 
terroption  during  the  whole  of  the  great  maatec'a  life. 
Neukomm*s  dose  and  unbroken  intexoouisewith  Joeepb 
Haydn,  and  admiration  of  his  genius,  had  a  senaible 
effect  on  the  formation  of  his  own  style,  which  is  moiked 
not  only  with  Haydn's  regularity,  symmetrr,  and  dear- 
ness,  but  with  many  of  Haydn^s  characteristic  tiailB  of 
musical  phraseology.    After  having  gained  a  high  rep- 
utation in  Germany,  Russia,  France,  Italy,  and  Sooth 
America,  Neukomm  went  to  England  in  1829,  and  his 
reception  by  the  public  was  such  as  to  induce  him  to 
pass  much  time  in  that  country.     His  residenoe  in 
England  was  an  active  period  of  his  life.     It  was  while 
there  that  his  greatest  works  were  composed,  amoi^ 
them  the  oratorios  oi  Mount  Sinai  and  David.,    Movml 
Sinai,  originally  set  to  German  words,  was  afterwards 
adapted  by  him  to  an  English  version  of  the  text, 
and  performed  for  the  first  time  at  the  Derby  Musical 
Festival  of  1831.     David,  the  poem  of  which  was  orig- 
inally written  in  English,  was  composed  expressly  for 
the  Birmingham  Musical  Festival,  and  performed  in 
1884.     During  the  same  period  he  gave  the  Engiisb 
public  many  vocal  pieces,  both  sacred  and  secular,  whidi 
obtained  general  popularity.    Among  these,  his  sacred 
cantatas,  Miriam,  The  Prophecy  ofBabj^Um,  and  Abea- 
hm,  are  remarkable  for  their  grandeur,  expression,  and 
complete  adaptation  of  the  music  to  Englidi  poetry,  for 
Neukomm  was  a  perfect  master  of  the  English  language. 
T%e  Sea  was  for  a  long  time  the  most  popular  song  of 
the  day ;  and  though  it  has  given  place  to  newer  fiivor- 
ites,  it  is  still  frequently  heard,  and  always  with  jdeaa- 
ure.    Neukomm's  latest  work  is  TVenfy  Ptalms  veieded 
from  the  authorized  English  Version,  for  the  use  of  sing- 
ing-schools, choral  societies,  churches,  and  chapels  of 
every  persuasion.    It  was  written  for  the  AssociatioB  for 
the  Revival  of  Sacred  Music  in  Scotland,  and  published 
by  that  body  at  Edinburgh  in  1868.    It  possesses  great 
value.    The  most  beautiful  of  the  FSahns  are  welertwV 
and  the  music,  in  a  plain  and  simple  style,  has  the  giand 
and  solemn  beauty  which  characterizes  Neukomm^ 
sacred  works.    Nenkomm  died  at  Paris,  April  8,  1858. 
His  residence  for  a  few  years  previous  had  been  al- 
teraately  at  London,  Paris,  and  Bonn.    There  is  scarce- 
ly a  branch  of  his  art  which  he  has  left  untouched.    A 
collection  of  voluntaries  for  the  organ — an  iuaUumcnt 
on  which  Neukomm  was  one  of  the  greatest  perfomieis 
in  Europe — is  among  the  most  important  wcMrks  pro- 
duced by  him  in  England.    His  instramental  composi- 
tions, symphonies,  quartets,  sonatas,  etc,  are  verr  n»- 
merous  and  of  much  merit;  but  it  is  on  his  great 
sacred  works  that  his  permanent  fame  wiU  rest.    In 
the  course  of  his  long  life  Neukomm  reodved  many 
of  the  honors  due  to  the  highest  disdnctioa  in  bis  art. 
He  was  invested  with  sevoal  orders  of  kn^fathood  in 
France,  Portugal,  and  Prussia;  was  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Arts  in  Prussia,  and  of  most  of  the 
principal  musical  institutions  and  societies  in  Earope 
snd  the  United  States.    The  doctorate  of  music  was 
conferred  on  him* by  the  University  of  Dublin,  and  be 
was  one  of  the  Jury  of  the  great  London  Exhibition  in 
1851.    For  sevtfal  years  before  his  death  he  was  aUBctod 
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with  an  ophthalmic  oomplaint,  at  one  time  almost 
amounting  to  deprivation  of  sight,  but  he  partially  re- 
covered from  it  See  Fetis,  Biographie  UniverseUe  des 
Afutidena,  a.  v. ;  English  Cychp,  s.  v. ;  Esquwse  biogra- 
pkique  de  S^itmond  Neukomm  par  lui  mdmCi  in  La 
MaiirUe  (Parifl,  1859).     (J.  H.  W.) 

Nenman,  Johann  Georg,  a  German  theolo- 
gian, waa  bom  in  1661  at  Hertz,  near  Meraebuig.  He 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  Wittenberg,  and  be- 
came in  1690  professor  of  poe^  and  librarian  in  bb 
alma  mater,  and  in  1692  obtained  a  theologian's  chair; 
he  was  called  later  to  the  dignity  of  provost  of  the 
court  chapeL  His  death  occurred  in  1709.  Neuman 
was  one  of  the  principal  adversaries  of  Spener.  He 
wrote  more  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  dissertations 
upon  theological,  historical,  and  literary  subjects,  most 
of  which  are  collected  in  his  Primiiia  dissertaUonum 
(Wittenbeig,  1700,  1707,  and  1716,  8vo),  and  in  his 
ProgrammcUa  academica  (ibid.  1707  and  1722,  4to). 
He  also  published  the  biographies  of  several  theolo- 
gians; among  them  Hunnius,  Hutter,  Runge,  etc.  See 
Scbonbach,  Vita  Neumarmi  (1716,  8vo) ;  Kanm,  Lthm 
der  dmr-MchtUchm  Theologen,  voL  ii;  Faber,  Nach" 
ridUen  von  der  ScUosa^Kircke  zu  WUienberg ;  Gass,  Dog^ 
mengcKk.  iii,  57 ;  Erdmann,  Biographien  der  Prdhtte  zu 
Wittenberg, 

Neuman,  John  Nepomacese,  D.D.,  a  Boman 
Catholic  prelate,  was  bom  in  Bohemia,  March  28, 1811, 
and  came  to  this  country  upon  the  completion  of  his  uni- 
versity course  at  the  high  school  in  Prague.  He  took 
holy  orders  at  New  York  in  1836,  and  subsequently  en- 
tered the  Order  of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer.  After 
filling  several  appointments  as  priest,  he  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Philadelphia  March  28, 1852,  and  he  held  that 
episcopal  see  untU  his  decease,  Jan.  5,  1860.  Bbhop 
Neuman  was  generally  esteemed  and  much  beloved 
by  his  people.  He  was  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary 
ability. 

Keumann,  Carl  Friedilch,  a  distinguished 
Crerman  Oiientaliat,  ethnographer,  and  historian,  was 
bom,  of  Jewish  parents,  Dec  22, 1798,  at  Reichmanns- 
dorf,  near  Bamberg.  Without  any  means,  bat  by  hard 
study  and  diligence,  he  was  enabled  in  the  year  1817 
to  go  to  Heidelberg  to  attend  the  lectures  there.  In 
1818  he  joined  the  Christian  Church,  taking  instead  of 
his  former  name,  Bamberger^  that  of  iVetimofifi,  under 
which  he  became  known  to  the  literary  world.  Upon  the 
completion  of  his  studies  at  Heidelberg  and  Munich,  he 
was  appointed  in  1821  as  professor  at  the  Gymnasium 
of  Speier,  but  on  account  of  his  liberal  views  he  had  to 
give  up  his  position  in  1825.  He  next  went  to  Venice, 
where  he  studied  the  Armenian  language  with  the  Me- 
chitarists  in  the  monastery  of  SL  Lazaras ;  he  then  con- 
tinued his  Oriental  studies  at  Paris  and  London ;  and  in 
1830  went  to  India  and  China,  with  a  view  to  becoming 
thoroughly  acquainted  ii-ith  the  Chinese  language  and 
literature.  He  there  collected  a  library  of  about  12,000 
volumes,  chiefly  on  Chinese  literature ;  and  after  his  re- 
turn he  was  appointed,  in  1833,  professor  at  Munich, 
where  he  lectured  on  the  Chinese  and  Armenian  lan- 
guages and  literature,  on  ethnography,  universal  and 
German  history,  until  the  year  1852,  when  he  was  dis- 
charged on  account  of  bis  liberal  religious  and  political 
views.  He  settled  at  Berlin  in  1868,  and  there  he  re- 
mained until  his  death,  which  occurred  March  17, 1870. 
He  was  a  dose  student  of  political  and  philosophical 
phases  in  history^  and  was  gieatly  devoted  to  republican 
institutions.  The  American  govemment  he  admired, 
and  warmly  met  every  American  who  had  occasion  to 
see  him.  He  freely  mingled  in  foreign  society  at  Ber- 
lin, and  was  much  sought  after  by  all  literature-loving 
strangers  in  the  German  capital.  He  wrote.  Memoirs 
aur  lavieetles  ouvrages  de  David^philosopheArminien 
(Paris,  1829) : — Catechism  of  the  Shamans  (from  the 
Chinese,  l^V):—Pilgerfahrten  buddhistischer  Priester 
aus  China  nach  Indien  (Leipsic,  1833) : — Lehrsaal  des 


MUielreichs  (Munich,  1836):— F^rracA  emer  Cfeschichte 
der  armenischen  LiiercUur  (Leipsic,  1836) : — Transkt" 
tians  from  the  Chinese  and  A  rmeniany  with  Notes  and 
Illustrations  (London,  1839)  '.—Geschichte  des  englisdien 
Reiches  in  Asien  (Leipsic,  1857,  2  vols.)  i-^Geschichte 
der  Vereimgten  Staaten  von  Amerika  (Berlin,  1863-1866, 
3  vols.),  besides  a  number  of  essays,  which  were  pub- 
lished in  the  Zeitschr{/1  of  the  German  Oriental  Society 
(i,  91-128,  217-237;  iv,  83-48,  225-243;  vii,  141-155; 
xviii,  294).  A  translation  of  his  ffoei  Schevn,  or  the 
Discovery  of  America  bg  Buddhist  Monks  in  the  bth 
Century,  was  published  at  London  in  1874.  See  Kalkar, 
Israel  u,  die  Kirche  (Hamburg,  1869),  p.  128;  Litera- 
rischer  Handwei^er,  1870,  p.  487  sq.;  Kurz,  Gesch,  d, 
deuischen  LUeratur,  iv,  867,  925;  For,  Quar,  Rev,  xxi, 
126,255.     (J.H.W.) 

Hemnann,  Caspar,  a  Grerman  theologian,  noted 
as  a  Hebraist,  was  bom  at  Breslau,  in  Silesia,  Sept.  14, 
1648.  After  graduating  at  the  Gymnasium  of  St.  Mag- 
dalen, he  went  in  1667  to  Jena  to  study  theology.  Three 
years  later  he  published  his  dissertation  on  the  Roman 
Otholic  Church  (JDissertatio  de  Ecclesia  CathoUca\  and 
the  university  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  "  magister." 
He  soon  commenced  lecturing  on  Church  histor^"^,  and 
his  lectures  were  attended  by  a  great  many  students. 
At  the  recommendation  of  the  divines  of  Jena,  duke  Er- 
nest the  Pious,  of  Gotha,  appointed  him  as  the  fellow- 
traveller  of  his  son,  prince  Christian,  with  whom  Neu- 
mann went  through  Germany,  Switzerland,  Suuthem 
France,  Savoy,  and  Upper  ludy.  In  1678  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  successor  of  the  duke  court^preacher  in 
Altenburg.  A  year  later  the  authorities  of  his  native 
place  appointed  him  to  the  diaconate  of  St.  Mary  Mag- 
dalen, and  in  1689  as  pastor  of  the  same  church  and  as- 
sessor of  the  consistor}%  In  1697  he  became  superin- 
tendent of  the  evangelical  churches  and  schools,  pastor 
of  St.  Elizabeth,  and  first  professor  of  theology  at  the 
gymnasia.  He  died  Jan.  27, 1715.  Besides  devotional 
works,  he  wrote  Pl'lb'iri  D,  Genesis  Ungues  sancta  Vet, 
Test,  (Norimb.  1696) : — Exodus  lingua  saneta  e  capti- 
vitate  Babylon,  teni<itus  in  Lexioo  etymologico  Hebrao- 
biblico  (ibid.  1697-1700)  :—^a?n*ia  nnsa,  Janua  ad 
significationem  hieroglyphiaxm  litierarum  Ebraicarum, 
etc.  pt.  iii  (Breslau,  1712) : — De  punetis  vocaUbus  (ibid. 
1715).  Possessed  of  great  leaming,  he  was  likewise  a 
very  pious  and  saintly  man,  full  of  love  for  humanity. 
He  is  also  the  author  of  thirty-nine  hymns,  which  are 
yet  to  be  found  in  many  hymn-books.  The  best  known 
is  his  Herr,  auf  Erden  muss  ich  leiden  (English  transla- 
tion in  Choral-book  for  England,  No.  66,  '*  Lord,  on  earth 
I  dwell  sad-hearted**).  See  Tacken,  Life  of  M,  Casp, 
Neumann  (Breslau  and  Leipsic,  1741);  Koch,  Gesch,  d, 
deuischen  KirckenliedeSf  v,  456  sq. ;  Jocher,  Gelehrten- 
Lexikon,  iii,  881 ;  supplement  by  Rottermund,  v,  568 ; 
Rnapp,  Evangelischer  Liederschatz,  p.  1839,  s.  v. ;  FUrst, 
Biblioth,  Judaica,  iii,  30;  Steinscbneider,  Bibliogr 
Handbuchf  p.  101;  Bleek,  Einleitvng.  in  das  A.  Test,  p. 
132;  Keil,  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  ii,  175. 
(B.P.) 

Neumann,  Joachim,  a  noted  German  educator 
and  Hebraist,  was  bom  at  Brody,  in  Austrian  Poland,  in 
the  year  1778  or  1779,  of  Jewish  parentage.  Up  to  his 
thirteenth  year  he  received  his  education  in  the  house 
of  his  father,  which  he  then  left  for  Posen,  where  he  was 
enabled  to  satisfy  his  thirst  for  knowledge.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  last  century  he  obtained  an  appointment 
as  teacher  in  a  celebrated  Jewish  school  at  Dessau,  where 
he  remained  until  the  year  1807.  During  his  residence 
there  he  took  part  with  three  other  learned  Jews  in  pub- 
lishing a  German  translation  of  the  twelve  minor  proph- 
ets, which  was  accompanied  by  a  Hebrew  commentary. 
At  that  time  a  great  change  had  taken  place  among  the 
Jews  living  in  different  parts  of  Prussia  with  regard  to 
their  social  position.  About  the  year  1790  the  king  of 
Prussia  granted  the  Jews  who  had  obtained  permission 
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to  live  in  Breslau  an  exemption  from  the  taxes  which 
had  formerly  been  imposed  on  them  when  obtaining 
Buch  permission,  on  the  condition  that  they  should  estab- 
lish a  school  for  the  poor  children  of  their  community. 
This  led  to  the  founding  of  William  School  in  1791, 
and  in  1807  Neumann  was  invited  to  become  the  head 
master  and  inspector  of  that  schooL  For  about  nine- 
teen years  he  had  charge  of  that  institution,  L  e.  from 
1807  to  1826.  During  his  connection  with  this  school 
Neumann  had  been  on  terras  of  the  most  intimate  friend- 
ship with  professors  Steffens  and  Scheibel,  who  were  the 
means  of  bringing  him  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  as 
it  is  in  Christ.  Satisfied  of  the  necessity  of  accepting 
Christ  as  the  Messiah,  he  was  baptized  on  April  16, 
1826,  together  with  his  wife  and  three  sons,  in  the 
parish  church  of  St  Elizabeth,  by  professor  Scheibel, 
having  as  one  of  the  sponsors  professor  Braniss,  of  this 
University  of  Breslau,  his  brother-in-law.  Neumann 
was  now  engaged  as  a  teacher  of  Hebrew  in  the  uni- 
versity, in  which,  besides  professor  Braniss,  professor 
Fischer,  professor  of  chemistry — another  brother-in-law 
of  his — ^were  distinguishing  themselves.  Neumann  died 
suddenly,  March  3, 1865.  Uls  second  son  is  now  pro- 
fessor of  medicine  in  the  University  of  Breslau.  Neu- 
mann wrote,  besides  his  Commentary  on  Amoty  Nahum, 
Uaggaiy  Zeckariahj  and  Malachij  which  was  published 
at  Dessau  in  1805,  under  the  title,  D9  n09  "^^t^  r^p 
^^KS^!  Kr,  a  Hebrew  Chrestomathy  in  2  vols.  (Breslau, 
1821).  See  FUrst,  BibL  Jud,  iii,  30;  Steinschneider, 
BiUiographisckes  Handbach  (Leipsic,  1859),  p.  101; 
Jewish  InteUigencer^  1865.     (B.P.) 

Neumark,  Georg,  a  German  musician  and  au- 
thor of  a  great  number  of  sacred  songs,  commonly 
heard  in  the  evangelical  churches  of  Germany,  was  bom 
in  Thurlngia  about  the  year  1621.  His  parents,  who 
were  poor,  soon  after  went  to  reside  at  Mullhouse,  in 
France,  which  accounts  for  his  having  often  been  con- 
sidered a  native  of  that  city.  In  1643  he  went  to  study 
law  at  the  University  of  Konigsberg,  where  Simon  Dach, 
the  centre  of  the  Kdnigsberg  school  of  poetry,  was  pro- 
fessor of  poetry  and  poet-laureate.  Dach  was  also  a  great 
musician.  Under  his  influence  the  young  law  student  be- 
came, like  the  professor,  a  musician  and  a  poet.  When 
a  student  Neumark  frequently  suffered  for  want  of  food. 
In  1651  he  went  to  live  at  Hamburg.  There  his  pov- 
erty was  so  great  that  he  was  obliged  to  pawn  his  viol- 
dl-gamba,  a  six-stringed  instrument  then  in  use,  upon 
which  he  played  very  skilfully.  In  the  midst  of  hb  suf- 
ferings he  refused  evei^-  unworthy  method  of  seeking  a 
livelihood,  and  preserved  his  simplicity  of  life  and  his 
trust  in  God.  An  attendant  of  the  Swedish  ambassador 
being  greatly  moved  by  a  hymn  which  Neumark  had 
sung,  accompanying  It  upon  his  viol,  which  the  Jew 
pawnbroker  had  permitted  him  to  use,  sought  him  out, 
learned  his  stoiy,  and  afterwards  repeated  it  to  his  mas- 
ter. The  result  was  the  young  poet  was  appointed  sec- 
retary of  the  ambassador.  His  first  act  on  receiving  the 
joyful  news  of  his  appointment  was  to  redeem  his  viol. 
Then,  as  expressive  of  the  way  in  which  his  faith  had 
been  justified  by  the  issue,  he  composed  his  most  famous 
hymn,  Wer  nur  den  lUhen  Gott  Idsst  walt^n,  translated 
into  our  tongue  in  the  Lyra  Germanica  of  Susanna 
Winkworth  as  "  Leave  God  to  order  all  thy  ways."  In 
1651  he  settled  at  Weimar,  where  he  was  appointed  by 
duke  William  IV  librarian  of  the  royal  archives.  He 
lived  a  life  of  cheerful  confidence  in  God,  often  giving 
expression  to  his  pious  sentiments  in  Christian  hymns, 
and  died  at  Weimar,  July  8,  1681.  Besides  his  numer- 
ous poetical  productions,  which  were  often  published, 
Neumark  wrote  also  some  historical  essays  in  Latin, 
such  as  Ilorti  historicij  manuale  et  Ubellus  precatorius : — 
ConueduB  de  Calitte  el  Lysandro,  etc,  a  history  of  the 
successful  society  to  which  he  belonged: — HochsproS' 
tender  poetucher  Palmbaum  (Nuremberg,  1670).  The 
American  Tract  Society  has  published  an  English  ver- 
sion of  his  hymns.     See  Miller's  Singers  and  Songs  of 


the  Church;  Koch,  Gfsch,  des  KvrtkenUedetj  toL  i,  ii, 
and  iv ;  Herzog,  Real^EncyHop,  x,  SOa    (&  S.) 

Neumark,  Jehuda  L5b  (ben-David),  or  Ha- 
NAu,  a  Jewish  writer  of  note,  flourished  near  the  open- 
ing of  the  18th  century.  He  died  .^iril  9, 1723.  Ja- 
blonski  (q.  v.)  mentions  Neumark  in  the  pr^aoe  to  his 
BiSdia  Htbraiea  cum  notis  Htbrakis  (Beriin,  1699)  as 
the  author  of  a  Hebrew  Grammar,  entitled  tTT^m  XSTCS 
(Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1693),  which  was  long  used 
and  valued.  In  the  preface  to  this  grammar  Kenmaik 
gives  a  history  of  the  best  Hebrew  grammarians,  and 
criticises  very  sharply  the  neglect  of  Hebrew  phik^ogy. 
See  FUrst,  BibL  Judaica,  iii,  81 ;  De  Roesi,  IMzianario 
storico  degli  autori  Ebrei,  p.  245  (Germ.  transL) ;  Ka- 
llsch,  Hebr,  Grammar,  il,  85;  Steinschneider,  BSbUo- 
graphisches  Handbuchj  p.  101 ;  Catalogue  Lvbr,  Hebr.  w 
Bibl.  Bodleiana,  p.  1364;  Zunz,  Moaatstage  des  Kalet^- 
derjahreSj  p.  18  (Berlin,  1872;  EngL  tranaL  by  the  ISer. 
a  Pick  in  Jewish  Messenger,  New  York,  1874).     (&  P.) 

NeumeiBter,  Erdmaxn,  a  German  Protestant  di- 
vine and  author  of  numerous  hymns,  was  bom  at  Uedi- 
tritz,  near  Weissenfels,  May  12, 1671.  He  studied  fim 
at  the  school  of  Pforta,  and  afterwards  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Leipsic  In  1697  he  became  paatOT  at  fiibra,  in 
Thuringia,  and  filled  successively  the  same  oiSRkx  at 
Eckartsberga,  Weissenfels,  Sorau,  and  Hamburg,  where 
he  died,  while  pastor  of  the  church  of  St.  Jacob,  Aug.  18. 
1756.  He  was  an  opponent  both  of  pietism  and  of  chil- 
iasm,  and  held  fast  to  the  old  orthodoxy.  Neumeist<7 
is  best  known  by  his  hymns,  of  which  be  wrote  aboot 
700;  some  of  them  are  truly  excellent,  and  still  in  tat. 
Among  these  we  notice, "  Gott  macht  ein  grosees  Abeod- 
mahl,"*  etc.;  "Jesus  nimmt  die  SUnder  an,**  etc  (EngL 
transL  in  Mill's  Jlorm  Germanica,  p.  73,  **  This  man 
sinners  doth  receive");  "Wie  Gott  will!"  also  '*WiU 
ich  sagen"  (Engl,  transl.  in  Hymns  from  the  Land  of  Lm- 
iher,  p.  155,  as  "Thou  wilt,  my  God,  I  ever  say**);  and 
"  Lass  irdlsche  GeschUfte  stehn,"  etc.  He  wrote  also  a 
Specimen  dissertaiionis  historico-'CritieiB  de  poetis  Gtr- 
manicis.  His  poetical  works  are,  Fw^ache  Kirekm^ 
andachUn  (1716  and  1717):  — Forf^ewlzle  ySnJocAe 
Kirchenandachten  (172G)  i  —  Evat^eHscher  NackUasg 
(1718-1729)  i-^Zugang  turn  GnadenstuhL  See  Hcnog, 
Real'Encyklopadie,  x,  301 ;  Koch,  GeteL  des  demtsAm 
Kirchenliedes,  v,  371  sq.;  Doring,  Die  Deutsehem  Kamsd- 
redner,  s.  v.;  Knapp,  Evangelischer  Uedenckats^  p. 
1339  sq.    (J.H.W.) 

Neuser,  Adam,  a  German  Sodman  thenlogiaii, 
was  bom  in  Swabia  in  the  16th  century.  Educated  in 
Lutheranism  by  his  parents,  who  belonged  to  that  com- 
munion, he  entered  the  Reformed  Chinch,  after  having 
finished  his  studies,  probably  because  he  sought  greater 
liberty  of  thought  than  he  could  find  in  the  Lutbcnn 
Church.  He  then  established  himself  in  the  Palatinate. 
and  soon  gained  the  good-wUl  of  the  elector,  who  ap- 
pointed him  pastor  of  St  Peter's  Church  of  Heiddbeig. 
and  who  even  formed  the  project  of  giving  him  a  pro- 
fessor's chair  in  the  university  of  that  city.  But  thb 
prince  wishing  in  1569  to  introduce  into  his  states  the 
ecclesiastical  discipline  of  the  Church  of  Geneva,  Nen- 
ser  strongly  resisted  the  innovation,  perhaps  not  so  awch 
because  it  departed  from  the  civil  power  as  because  thb 
discipline,  by  an  excessive  rigor,  would  have  caueed  an 
intolerable  weight  of  ecclesiastical  despotism  orer  the 
Reformed  Church  of  the  Palatinate.  This  bold  opfxw- 
tlon  deprived  him  of  the  good  graces  of  the  elector,  aad 
he  was  dismissed  from  the  pastorate.  Nenser  now 
openly  espoused  Sodnianism,  to  which  he  had  long  in- 
clined, and  he  exerted  himself  to  spread  its  principles 
among  his  friends.  Sylvanus,  pastor  at  Lademboig, 
joined  him  in  this  design,  which  was  communicated 
to  Greorg  Blandrata,  physician  of  the  vaTvode  of  TraiH 
sylvanla,  and  to  some  other  ministers  who  professed 
the  Socinian  opinions.  It  is  related  that  Neuser  and 
Sylvanus  sought  to  assure  themselves  of  the  pfotce- 
ti'un  of  the  sultan  Sclim,  but  that  they  were  betrayed 
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by  the  ambsMador  of  the  valvode  of  TransylTania, 
whom  they  had  charged  with  this  negotiation,  and 
that  he  delivered  their  letters  to  the  elector  palatine. 
Whatever  may  be  the  true  history  of  it,  they  were  cer- 
tainly arrested,  and  conducted  to  Ambeig.  Sylvanus 
was  decapitated  in  1572;  Neuser  succeeded  in  escaping 
from  his  prison,  and,  after  having  wandered  over  the 
country  for  some  time,  arrived  in  Constantinople,  where 
he  became  a  Mussulman,  and  died  in  the  Mohammedan 
faith,  Oct.  11, 1576.  As  might  be  expected,  the  mem- 
orv  of  this  restless  and  adventurous  man  has  not  been 
spared.  He  has  been  accused,  though  without  appar- 
ent gitmnd,  of  all  vices,  among  others  of  drunkenness. 
It  is  just  to  add  that  those  who  have  painted  him  in 
black  colors  recognise,  however,  by  a  singular  contradic- 
tion, that  there  never  was  anything  to  reprimand  in  his 
conduct  except  his  departure  from  orthodoxy,  and  this, 
of  course,  must  be  regretted.  We  are  assured  that  he 
obtained  a  great  ascendency  over  the  people  of  the  Pal- 
atinate, and  that  he  owed  this  extraordinary  consider- 
ation as  well  to  his  religious  zeal  as  to  his  eloquence. 
It  is  a  pity  that  a  man  of  his  ability  should  have  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  led  away  from  his  moorings  to  land 
finally  in  Mohammedanism.  The  biographical  LexUccn 
of  Jocher  assures  us  that  he  has  left  no  printed  work; 
the  Biograpkie  Umoerselle,  on  the  contrary,  pretends 
that  his  ¥rriting8  are  numerous,  and  that  they  have 
been  collected  by  the  Socinians.  The  BtbHolhique  det 
Antif-TrvdUdreSy  which  caUs  him  Neusner,  quotes  but 
one — Scopus  /9^pte'iMt  Capitis  ad  Ronumos  (Ingolstadt, 
1583,  8vo).  His  letter  to  Selim,  if  it  be  authentic,  b 
found  in  the  collection  of  Mieg — Monxanenia  pietatis  et 
litteraturcs  (Frankfort,  170*^,  4to),  pt  i,  p.  318;  vol.  iii 
of  the  Mikmges  tires  de  la  Biblioth^que  de  WolfndnUtel 
has  another  letter  of  Neuser,  containing  the  apology  for 
his  conduct,  dated  at  Constantinople  the  Wednesday  be- 
fore Easter  of  the  year  1574.  See  Jocher,  Gdehrten- 
Lexikon,  s.  v. ;  Hoefer,  Notiv.  Biog,  GineraUj  s.  v. ;  Gass, 
Dogmenguch,  ii,  21.    (J.  H.W.) 

Henas,  Hkinrich  Gkoro,  D.D.,  a  German  Lutheran 
theologian,  was  bom,  March  11, 1654,  at  Elbtngeroda, 
in  the  duchy  of  Brunswick.  He  received  his  early  ed- 
ucation at  Osterwick,  Quedlinburg,  and  Halberstildt. 
Being  very  poor,  he  accepted  the  private  tutorship  in 
the  house  of  Dr.  Reccios,  in  Wemigerode,  a  position 
which  he  held  for  three  years,  until,  in  1677,  he  was 
enabled  to  go  to  Erfurt,  where  he  studied  theology.  In 
1683  he  was  appointed  conrector  at  Blankenburg,  and  in 
the  next  y^ar  rector.  In  1690  he  became  adjunct  to  the 
Rev.  Chr.  Schmidt  in  WolfenbUttel,  and  then  deacon  at 
the  church  of  St.  Henrici.  Here  he  became  intimately 
connected  with  two  other  pious  ministers,  who  com- 
menced to  hold  private  meetings  for  devotional  pur- 
poses. Soon,  however,  these  meetings  were  openly 
spoken  against,  especially  under  the  lead  of  Fr.  Ulr. 
Calixt,  of  Helmst^t,  who  wrote  against  chUiasm,  and 
the  result  was  that  in  1692  an  edict  was  issued  which 
forbade  such  pietism  as  heresy.  These  three  men  then 
left  WolfenbUtteL  Neuss  was  called  to  Hedwigsbuig, 
and  three  years  later,  in  1695,  the  duke  Budolph  Au- 
gustus appointed  him  superintendent  in  Remmlingen; 
and  in  1696  count  Ernest  von  Stolberg  called  him  to 
Wemigerode  as  pastor  primarius  at  St.  Sylvester  and 
George,  and  superintendent  and  councillor  of  the  con- 
sistory. Neuss  died  there  Sept  80, 1716.  Besides  some 
theological  works,  he  also  published  a  collection  of  134 
hymns,  entitled  Hebopfer  (heave-offering).  The  best 
known  of  his  hymns  is  his  '*£in  reines  Herz,  Herr 
schaff  in  mir"  (EngL  transl  by  £.  Cox,  in  Hymns  from 
the  Germany  p.  176,  ^*  A  new  and  contrite  heart  create"). 
Comp.  Koch,  Gesch,  d.  devisck.  KinAenliedes^  iv,  425  sq.; 
V,  573  sq. ;  Jdcher,  Gelehrten-Lexihon,  iii,  888 ;  supple- 
ment by  Rottermund,  v,  589  sq. ;  Wezel,  flymnopoeogra^ 
phia  (Hermstadt,  1721),  ii,  240  sq.;  Winterfeld,  Der 
«rcisv.  iCth^Aen^efOfi^  (Leipe.  1845),  ii,  522-533.    (&P.) 

Neottadt,  Bible  oC  is  the  title  of  a  revision 


of  Luther's  version  of  the  Scriptures  made  at  Nenstadt 
in  1588  by  the  Reformed  Church  to  express  more  dearly 
the  Calvinistic  notions  of  that  b^dy.  The  master  spirit 
in  this  revision  was  David  Parens.  In  1595  the  Biblia 
fferbomensia  was  brought  out  by  the  Reformed  body, 
and  it  met  with  less  opposition.  See,  however,  the 
articles  Pakeus  (David)  and  Sikowart. 

NeuvlUe,  Charles  Prey  de,  a  French  pulpit 
orator,  brother  of  the  following,  was  bora  in  the  diocese 
of  Coutances,  Dec.  28, 1693.  He  was  educated  in  the 
college  of  the  Jesuits  at  Rennes,  who,  recognising  his 
ability,  initiated  him  into  their  order  in  1710.  He 
taught  belles-lettres  and  philosophy  for  eighteen  years, 
when  he  made  his  d^but  in  the  pulpit,  where  he  had 
great  success  (1786).  After  the  dissolution  of  his  soci- 
ety, his  presence,  quite  inoffensive,  was  tolerated  in 
France,  and,  under  the  protection  of  the  king  and  queen, 
he  lived  unmolested  but  retired.  His  death  occurred 
July  13,  1774,  in  St.  Germain-en-Laye.  We  have  of 
his  works,  Oraisonfunebre  de  M.  le  Cardinal  de  Fleury, 
etc.  (Paris,  1743, 4to,  and  often)  i—Oraison  de  iris-kaut, 
trks^uissant  seigneur  CkarleS'Augusie Fouequet  de  Belle- 
Isle,  due  de  GisorSf  pair  et  marechal  de  France,  etc 
(Paris,  1761, 4to)  -^Sermons  (Paris,  1777,  8  vols.  12mo; 
Lyons,  1778,  8  vols.  12mo).  These  sermons  have  been 
translated  into  German  by  J.-R  Dily  (Vienna,  1777-80, 
8  vols.  8vo)  and  by  Priest.  Joh.  Buchmann  (Augsburg, 
1841,  12mo);  into  Spanish  by  Juan-Antonio  Pellicer, 
Juan  Ceron,  and  Pontela  (Madrid,  1784);  into  Italian 
(Venice,  1774, 1786, 1793).  NeuviUe  had  collected  three 
volumes  of  Observations  hist,  et  crit,,  but  the  fear  of  wrong 
interpretations  and  of  comproniising  his  editors  deter- 
mine him,  some  days  before  his  death,  to  throw  his 
manuscript  into  the  fire.  Biographers  have  often  con- 
founded this  ecclesiastical  orator  with  his  brother,  and 
with  Anne  Joseph  de  la  Neuville.  See  Caballero,  Bibli' 
atheca  scriptorum  Societatis  Jesu  (Rome,  1814-16, 4to)  ; 
Alois  et  Alphonse  de  Backer,  BibL  des  ecrivains  de  la 
Campagnie  de  Jisus,  1st  series,  p.  519,  520.  —  Hoefer, 
Nouv,  Biog,  GsiUrale^  s.  v. 

Neuville,  Pierre-Claude  Frey  de,  a  French 
theologian,  was  bom  at  Grandville,  Sept.  5,  1692.  His 
family  were  originally  from  the  canton  of  Basle,  and 
went  for  some  unknown  cause  to  dwell  in  Brittany. 
Neuville  entered,  Sept.  12, 1710,  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
where  he  occupied  honorable  and  responsible  positions. 
Twice  he  was  provinciaL  He  was  a  good  preacher. 
When  his  order  was  threatened  with  dissolution  (1768), 
he  did  not  await  persecution,  but  retired  to  Rennes, 
where  he  died  in  August,  1775.  We  have  of  his 
works,  Sermons  (Rouen,  1778,  2  vols.  12mo) : — 06wr- 
vations  sur  Pinstittit  de  la  SocUti  de  Jisus  (Avignon, 
1761,  1762,  1771,12mo):— Z^r»  cTun  ami  de  la  viriti 
i  oeux  qui  ne  haUsent  pas  la  lumikre,  ou  reflexions  cri- 
tiquis  sur  les  rqnroches /aUs  a  la  SociM  de  Jisus  rela- 
tieemaU  a  la  doctrine  (12mo).  See  Raymond  Diosada 
Caballero,  BUbHotheete  scriptorum  Societatis  Jesu  (1814- 
16,  4to);  Feller,  Supplement  de  la  France  Htiermre; 
Nouvd  appel  a  la  raison  des  Merits  et  libelles  pubUispar 
la  passion  cotUre  les  JisuUes  de  France  (Brussels,  1761, 
l2mo) ;  Alois  et  Alp.  de  Backer,  BibUotheque  des  ecrif 
pains  de  la  Con^tagnie  de  Jesus;  Barbier,  Diet,  des 
Anongmes,  No.  9643 $  Catalogue personarum  et  qficiorum 
provincia  Franeia  Societeitis  JesUf  ann.  1759,  p.  8. — 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Neuville  (db  Plessis-Babdovl),  Roland  de, 
a  noted  French  prelate,  was  bom  in  1580.  He  was  abb^ 
of  St  James  of  Montfort  when,  in  1562,  he  was  nomi- 
nated bishop  of  SL  Pol-de-Leon  by  the  protection  of  the 
duke  d'^tampes,  in  the  place  of  Roland  de  Chauvigne. 
Though  he  may  have  assisted  at  the  Council  of  Touts 
(1583),  and  may  have  subscribed  to  the  edicts  of  tolera- 
tion published  in  1588,  Neuville  showed  himself  none 
the  less  a  violent  persecutor  of  the  Protestants ;  he  him- 
self boasted  of  not  having  left  a  single  heretic  in  bis  di- 
oceae.   He  died  in  Rennes,  Feb.  5, 1613,  after  fifty  years* 
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episcopate.  The  libraiy  of  Lyons  possesses,  No.  441,  a 
very  beautiful  Misstde  ecdesim  GaUica  folio,  written  in 
magnificent  Gothic  charactera  and  illuminated  with  ex- 
cellent vignetteSi  which  appears  to  have  been  the  prop- 
erty of  Roland  de  NeuviUe.— Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Gini- 
rale,  8.y« 

Hevay,  John,  a  noted  Scotch  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, who  flourished  in  the  days  of  the  English  Revo- 
lution as  pastor  of  Newmills,  in  the  parish  of  London, 
was  identified  with  the  struggle  for  the  independence 
of  the  Kirk,  and  in  1647  gained  unenviable  notoriety  by 
the  severe  measures  which  he  counselled  general  Leslie  to 
adopt  against  the  British  soldiery.  But,  though  severe 
with  his  opponents  in  religion,  Mr.  Nevay  cannot  be  said 
to  have  lacked  in  religious  devotion  and  Christian  zeaL 
He  is  commended  by  his  contemporaries  of  the  Kirk  for 
soundness  in  the  faith,  shining  piety  in  conversation, 
and  great  diligence  in  attending  all  the  parts  of  his 
ministerial  functions,  particularly  church  judicatories; 
one  who  was  always  very  zealous  in  contending  against 
steps  of  defection  contrary  to  the  work  of  reformation 
carried  on  in  that  period.    See  Soots  Worthies,  p.  287. 

Neve,  FrancoiB  de,  a  Flemish  painter  of  sacred 
art,  was  bom  at  Antwerp,  according  to  Balkenu^  in 
1625.  He  studied  for  some  time  the  works  of  Rubens 
and  Yandyck,  and  afterwards  visited  Rome  for  improve- 
ment, where  be  resided  several  years.  On  returning  to 
Flanders  he  painted  a  number  of  good  historical  works 
which  gained  him  considerable  reputation ;  but  he  after- 
wards painted  heroic  landscapes  with  subjects  from 
history  or  fable,  in  which  he  evinced  great  fertility  of 
invention  and  refinement  of  taste.  Bartsch  mentions 
fourteen  etchings  by  this  artist,  executed  in  a  slight  but 
very  masterly  style,  embellished  vrith  figures  correctly 
drawn  and  ingeniously  grouped.  Neve  died  in  1681. 
See  Spooner,*  J9%.  HisL  qfthe  Fine  Arts,  ii,  615. 

Neve,  Timothy  (1),  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  was 
bom  at  Wotton,  in  Shropshire,  in  1694,  and  was  educat- 
ed at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge  University.  After 
graduation  he  taught  for  a  while  at  Spalding,  then  took 
holy  orders,  and  was  made  minor  canon  of  Peterborough ; 
while  there  he  was  a  joint^founder  of  **  The  Gentleman's 
Society,"  of  which  he  was  for  a  long  time  secretary.  He 
was  afterwards  successively  prebendary  of  Lincoln,  arch- 
deacon of  Huntingdon,  and  rector  of  Alwalton,  in  Hunt- 
ingdonshire, where  he  died  in  1757.  Dr.  Neve  was 
chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  Dr.  Thomas,  and  is 
spoken  of  by  his  contemporaries  as  a  worthy  man  and 
a  dose  student.  He  published  one  sermon,  entitled 
Preaching  wUh  Authority  (Oxf.  1747,  8vo),  and  several 
astronomical  papers  which  have  been  republished  in 
this  country  in  the  Philadelphia  Transactions  ;  also  an 
essay  on  the  Invention  of  Printing.  See  Gen,  Biog, 
Diet,  s.  V. 

Neve,  Timothy  (2),  D.D.,  an  eminent  English  di- 
vine, son  of  the  preceding,  was  bora  at  Spalding  in  1724. 
He  studied  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  of  which 
he  was  elected  feUow  in  1747.  He  became  successively 
chaplain  of  Merton  College,  rector  of  Geddington  (in 
1762)  and  of  Middleton  Stoney;  was  elected  Margaret 
professor  of  divinity  at  Oxford,  and  installed  preben- 
dary of  Worcester  in  1783.  He  died  in  1798.  He  was 
an  able  theologian  and  scholar.  He  published  a  sermon 
preached  before  the  eari  of  Westmoreland,  chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Oxford,  on  July  8, 1759,  and  entitled 
The  Comparative  Blessings  qf  Christianity:— Eight  Ser- 
mons preached,  in  1781,  at  the  Lecture  founded  hy  the 
Bev.  John  Bampton  (Oxf.  1781,  8y o):— Seventeen  Ser- 
mons on  various  Subjects  (ibid.  1798,  8vo):— iim'mad- 
versions  on  Phillips's  Life  of  Cardinal  Pole  (ibid.  1766, 
8vo).  See  DarUng,  CycL  BtbUographica,  ii,  2169 ;  Gen, 
Biog,  DicL  s.  v. ;  Hook,  Bodes,  Biog.  vii,  a.  v. 

Nevil(le),  Thomas,  D.D.,  an  English  theologian  of 
the  Elizabethan  period,  noted  for  his  strict  adherence 
to  the  Calvinistic  doctrines  in  a  sharp  and  decisive  form. 


was  bora  at  Canterbury,  edacated  at  the  Univeisty  of 
Cambridge,  and  became  a  feUow  of  Pembroke  HaD, 
Cambridge,  in  1570.  Ten  years  after  we  find  him 
proctor  of  the  university,  and  in  1582  presented  to  the 
mastership  of  Magdalen  College.  In  1590  he  was  pro- 
moted by  the  qneen  to  the  deanery  of  Peterbonmgli.  In 
1598  he  was  appointed  to  the  mastership  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, and  in  March,  1594,  resigned  the  rectory  of  Dod- 
dington,  on  being  presented  to  that  of  Tevenham,  near 
Cambridge.  In  1595  he  was  concerned  in  the  eootio- 
versy  which  originated  at  Cambridge  from  the  public 
declaration  of  William  Barret,  fellow  of  Cains  CoD^e, 
against  the  doctrine  of  predestination  and  falling  from 
grace.  On  these  points,  the  general  penuasicm  beii^ 
then  favorable  to  the  system  of  Calvin,  Banet  was  caDed 
before  some  of  the  heads  of  the  Church,  and  compdled  to 
retract  his  Arminian  opinions.  The  dispute,  howerer, 
which  was  referred  by  both  parties  to  archbidiop  Whit- 
gift,  occasioned  the  well-known  ctmferenoe  of  the  divines 
at  Lambeth  (1595),  where  they  agreed  on  certain  propo- 
sitions, in  conformity  with  Calvin's  prindples,  oommoo- 
ly  called  the  Lambih  A  rtides  (q.  v.).  Dr.  Neville  and 
his  brethren  soon  after  had  to  complain  of  Dr.  BarD(n), 
lady  Margaret  professor  of  divinity,  for  maintaining 
some  doctrines  respecting  universal  salvation  diametri- 
caUy  opposite  to  those  of  the  Lambeth  Artjc1ft<,  in  coo- 
sequence  of  which  he  was  removed  from  his  station  Ui 
the  university.  (For  a  full  account  of  this,  see  the  liJe  of 
Peter  Baro(n) ;  Collier,  Ecdes,  Hist,  ii,  647 ;  and  Strype, 
A  nnalsy  iv,  822.)  In  1597  Neville  was  piomoCed  to  the 
deanery  of  Canterbury.  He  was  in  this  position  <«  the 
accession  of  king  James  to  the  throne  of  England,  and 
was  by  archbishop  Whitgift,  in  his  own  name  and  of  all 
the  bishops  and  deigy,  sent  into  Scotland  to  give  his 
majesty  assurance  of  their  unfeigned  duty  and  loyalty, 
and  to  know  what  commands  he  had  for  them  to  ob- 
serve conceraing  ecclesiastical  causes;  reoommending 
also  the  Church  of  England  to  his  favor  and  ptoteccko. 
The  Puritans  had  always  hoped  much  lor  the  Pkc^- 
terian  cause  from  this  king,  and  the  Anglican  dergy 
were  therefore  doubly  anxious  as  to  the  lesoit  of  this 
mission,  which  was  evidently  intended  to  win  him  over 
to  the  support  of  the  Anglican  establishment.  It  proved 
that  Dr.  Neville  was  the  right  man  for  this  mission. 
He  impressed  the  king  favorably,  and  was  given  the  as- 
surance that  he  (Le.  James)  would  uphold  the  govern- 
ment of  the  late  queen  as  she  had  left  it.  This  answer 
was  quite  in  conformity  with  king  Jameses  recent  action 
in  Scotland  (see  the  article  Jambs  I  in  roL  iv).  He 
was  inclined  to  Romanism,  but  fearing  to  offend  by  such 
an  extreme  departure,  he  halted  in  the  Anglican  camp, 
and  from  henceforth  favored  Episoopalianism.  Neville 
himself  was  the  frequent  recipient  of  king  James's  fisvor. 
Thus  the  king,  when  on  a  visit  to  Cambridge  in  1615, 
accepted  the  hospitality  of  Dr.  Neville,  then  at  Trinity 
College.  Dr.  Neville  died  in  1615,  shortly  after  king 
James  had  visited  him.  By  his  munificence  to  Trinity 
College  Dr.  Neville  has  secured  to  himself  the  gratitude 
and  admiration  of  posterity.  He  expended  more  than 
£8000  in  rebuilding  that  fine  quadrangle  which  to  this 
day  retains  the  name  of  Neville's  Court.  He  was  alw 
a  contributor  to  the  library  of  the  college,  and  a  bene- 
factor to  Eastbridge  Hospital  in  his  native  dty.  See 
Hook,  Eccks,  Biog,  vii,  402-404;  Stoughton,  Eeehs. 
HisL  i,  19;  Soames,  EUzabethan  Religious  History,  pu 
454,  471^78,  517;  Froude,  Hist,  ofE§^  (see  Index  in 
voLxii).     (J.H.W.) 

Kevin,  Thoicab,  an  Irish  Presbyterian  divine^  floar> 
ished  after  the  opening  of  the  18tJi  oentoiy  as  pastor 
of  a  church  in  Downpatrick.  This  church  bdoogod 
at  that  time  to  the  synod  of  Ulster,  which  was  then 
greatly  agitated  by  the  question  whether  any  Pkesby- 
terian  ministers  could  refuse  to  ugn  a  confession  on  the 
ground  that  by  such  an  act  they  gave  up  the  right 
of  private  judgment.  Mr.  Nevin  belonged  to  the  paity 
who  at  the  synod  of  1721  refused  to  subscribe  to  the 
Westminster  Confession,  and  were  therefore  named 
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Xfm'8ub$er%ben,  They  were  open  to  much  aoBpidon ; 
and  after  the  synod  of  1728,  when  the  oontroveray  re- 
garding the  propriety  of  interoommunion  among  the 
huUcribers  and  non-Buhflcribers  had  become  general,  Mr. 
Nevin,  having  caxeleesly  expressed  himself  on  the  Trin- 
itarian  doctrine,  was  forthwith  accused  of  heresy,  and 
brought  to  trial  in  the  synod  of  1724 ;  and  though  **  sat- 
isfactory proofs  were  laid  before  the  synod  of  Mr.  Nev- 
iu^s  orthodoxy  in  this  cardinal  point  of  the  Saviour's 
Ueity,  .  .  .  the  synod,  disregarding  these  testimonies, 
and  fuUy  aware  of  Mr.  Nevin's  determination  not  to 
clear  himself,  under  existing  circumstances,  by  any  dec- 
laration or  subscription,  resolved  not  to  inquire  further 
into  the  truth  or  nUerancy  of  this  accusation,  but  sim- 
ply to  require  of  him  an  immediate  declaration  of  his 
belief  in  the  Supreme  Deity  of  Christ  With  this  de- 
mand, as  was  to  be  expected,  he  refused  to  comply,  as 
the  principle  so  frequently  avowed  by  the  non-sob- 
Hcribers  that  to  dear  himself  by  any  such  method  was 
directly  sinful;  but  he  added  that  his  refusal  did  not 
proceed  from  any  disbelief  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Su- 
preme Deity  of  Christ.  Nothing,  therefore,  could  be 
held  to  be  proved  against  him,  beyond  the  fact  of  his 
being  a  non-subscriber,  like  the  rest  of  his  party.  Tet 
it  was  moved  that,  as  Mr.  Nevin  had  refused  to  make 
the  declaration  required  of  him,  the  synod  should  hold 
no  further  minbterial  communion  with  him,  nor  proceed 
any  further  in  his  triaL  This  motion  was  caniled."  By 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  sentence  passed  on  him,  Mr. 
Nevin,  though  deprived  of  ministerial  communion  with 
the  synod,  was  yet  suffered  to  enjoy  his  ministerial 
character,  and  he  therefore  remained  pastor  of  Down- 
patrick.  He  died  about  1780.  See  KiUen*s  Seid,  Hi§- 
tory  of  the  Prtabyterian  Church  in  IreUatd,  iii,  206  sq., 
219  sq.    (J.H.W.) 

• 

NeTiiiB,  William,  D.D.,  a  noted  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  Oct.  13, 1797.  After 
a  mercantile  education,  he  entered  Yale  College  in  1812, 
and  graduated  in  1816.  He  then  became  a  member  of 
.^he  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  and  was  licensed 
to  preach  at  Lisbon,  Conn.,  in  September,  1819.  On 
Oct.  19, 1820,  he  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of 
the  First  Presbvterian  Church  in  Baltimore.    His  health 


having  become  impaired,  he  went  for  some  time  to  St. 
Croix  to  try  the  effects  of  a  milder  dimate.  Not  de- 
riving any  benefit  firom  it,  however,  he  returned  to  Bal- 
timore, and  there  died,  Sq)t.  14, 188&  Dr.  Nevins  pub- 
lished two  sermons  in  the  National  Preacher,  and  five 
tracts  through  the  American  Tract  Sodety.  Shortly 
after  his  death  there  was  published  a  selection  of  his 
manuscripts,  entitled  Select  JSematiu,  with  a  memoir  by 
Rev.  WilUam  S.  Plumer,  D.D.  His  contributions  to  the 
N.Y,  Ohetroer  were  published  about  the  same  time  in 
two  small  volumes,  entitled  Thoughts  on  Popery  and 
Practical  Thoughts,  A  volume  of  Sermons^  sdected  by 
himself,  was  printed  in  1887.  AH  of  his  publications 
were  most  acceptable  at  the  rime  of  their  appearance, 
and  have  continued  to  exert  an  influence  for  good  to 
this  time.  As  a  pastor  and  preacher  Dr.  Nevins  was 
deservedly  popular.  See,  besides  the  memoir  already 
referred  to^  Sprague,  Annalty  iv,  629. 

Nevis,  a  small  but  beautiful  and  fertile  island  of 
the  West  Indies,  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  forms  one 
of  the  group  of  the  Lesser  Antilles,  and  lies  immediately 
south-east  of  St.  Christopher,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  a  strait  called  the  Narrows,  two  miles  wide. 
It  is  drcular  in  form,  rises  in  a  central  peak  to  the 
height  of  about  2500  feet,  and  has  an  area  of  45  square 
miles.  Population  (1871),  11,785,  of  whom  only  a  small 
proportion,  not  more  than  one  fifth,  is  white.  Charles- 
town,  a  seaport,  with  a  tolerable  roadstead,  situated  on 
the  south-west  shore  of  the  island,  is  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment, consisting  of  a  government  council  and  gen- 
eral assembly.  The  prindpal  products  are  sugar,  mo- 
lasses, and  rum.  Nevis  was  colonized  by  English  em- 
igrants from  St  Christopher  in  1628,  was  taken  by  the 
French  in  1706,  and  restored  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht ; 
it  was  taken  again  by  the  French  in  1782,  but  restored 
by  the  peace  of  1788.  The  Komanists  have  many  ad- 
herents in  Nevis.  The  Wesleyans,  who  were  the  first 
Protestant  missionaries  to  preach  in  the  West  Indies, 
established  a  station  at  Gingerland,  and  are  laboring 
there  with  some  appearance  of  ultimate  success.  At 
Charlestown  the  United  Presbsrterian  Mission  is  push- 
ing the  work  of  evangelization,  especially  among  the 
blacks.    (J.H.W.) 
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